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Alfred Barton Rendle, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.S. • 

Keeper, Draartment of Botany, Museum. Author of T$xi on Classi- 

ficoHon of Flowering Plants ; &c. 

Austin Dobson, LL.D. 

See the biographical article : Dobson, H. Austin. 

Aldred Farrer Barker, M.Sc. 

Professor of Textile Industries at Bradford Technical College. 

Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 

Professor of EngUsh History in the University of I.ondon. Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. Assistant Editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, 1893- 
1901. Lothian Prizeman, Oxford, 1892 ; Arnold Pnzeman, 1898. Author of 
England under Protector Somerset ; Henry VIII . ; Life of Thomas Cranmer ; &c. 

Major Arthur George Frederick GRirnTHS (d. 1908). 

H.M. Inspector of Prisons, 1878-1896. Author of The Chronicles of Newgate ; 
Secrets of the Prison House ; &c. 

Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. 

Lecturer on Church History in the University of Manchester. 

Sir a. Houtum-Schindler, C.I.E. 

General in the Persian Army. Author of Eastern Persian Irak. 

Andrew Lang. 

See the biographical article : Lang, Andrew. 

Alfred Lys Baldry. 

Art Critic of the Globe, 1893-1908. Author of Modern Mural Decoration and 
biographies of Albert Moore, Sir H. von Herkomer, R.A., Sir J. £. Millais, P.R.A., 
Marcus Stone, R.A., and G. H. Boughtoii, R.A. 

Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See tlie biographical article ; Newton, Alfred. 

Arthur Smithells, F.R.S. 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leeds. Author of Scientific Papers on 
Flame and Spectrum Analysis. 

Agnes Mary Clerke. 

See the biographical article : Clerke, A. M. 

Arthur Watson. 

Secretary in the Academic Department, University of London. 

Alexander Wood Renton, M.A., LL.B. 

Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. 
of England, 

Adolphus William Ward, D.Litt., LL.D, 

See the biographical article : Ward, A, W: 
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Editor of Encyclopaedia of the Laws *1 

c Foote, Samuel ; 
\ Ford, John. 

Sir Charles Norton Edgcumbe Eliot, K.C.M.G*, C.B.,,M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. f 
Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University. Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, I 
Oxford. H.M. 's Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief for the British East Africa i ^ *nno-ug™n. 
Protectorate. Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar. Consul-General for German I 
East Africa, 1900-1904. I I 

Charles Francis Bastable, M.A., LL.D. . . f 

Regius Professor of Laws and Professor of Political Economy in the Universi^ of J Finance. 

Dublin. Author of Public Finance ; Commerce of Nations j Theory of International | 

Trade ; Ac. v 

C. F. Cross, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.CS., F.I.C. /Fibres. 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist. I 
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/ Charles Francis ^Ii^ardson, A.M., Ph.D. r 

Profmjor ill EnglisH at Dartmouth CoUege,, Hanover, New Hampshire, U.S.A.-j Fbke, John. 
hxxihSt Story efXn§lish Rhyme \ A History of American LiUrtUure \ &c. \ • 

C^WFORD Howell Joy, A.M. / w h i 

^ ^ the biognipiucal ‘article : Tof, Crawford Howell. ^ | KMIueL 

\ Charles Johnson, UA / * » / 

» Clerk 1.1 II.M. Public Record Office. Joint Editor of the Domesday Survey for the { Exdheane (in 'bariS 
V \..,Vutona County History : Norfolk. / / | Mcneque [tn fart). 

Chafes John Bruce Marrioit, M.A. 

Chre CoUegd, Cambridge. Secretary of the Rugby Football Union. 

Charles James Nicol I^leminc. 

/(.Ms lu«p<jctor ol SchuoE, Scotch Education PeparUqcut 

Charles j^ETHBRiDCE Ringsford, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., T.S.A. f p - 

Assistant S^rJoretary to tin- JMxlvO. of Education. Author of Uie of Hawv V, Editor i - * 

r^f r ,4 / rv.,/9o.. •«.» C. T ^ / r . *-U*VM*. ^ 


I Football : Rugby (in part), 
I Football : Rugby (in part). 


Evidence. 


df Chronicles of London and Stow'fe Survey &f L&ndon. 

Sir Courtenav I^ericrinr Ilbert, K.CB.^ JC*€.SJ„ CXE. 

Clerk of the House of Commons. Chairman of Statutte T-Uw Committee. Parlia- 
men tary Cuwxh ^ *1 to the T rea-^iury , 1 899-1901. 1 .egal Member of Council of Governor- 

General of India, 1882-1886; lYesident, 188O. Fellow of the Hritish Academy, 
l-'orimniy bVllow and I'utor of llalliol College, Oxford. Author of The Government 
of India ; Ijcgtslaiwe Method and horms. 

Charij^s William Alcock (d. 1907). 

1‘^ormcrly Secretar}* of lJu* I'ootball Association, London, 

Davjd Haiway. 

Formerly Hritish \ ice-Coiisul at Darccloiia. Author of Short History of the DoycU 
Navy\ Life of Lmilio Cnstclar ; &c. 

r Rev, Hugald Hacfadven, M.A, r 

^ Congregational Church, Xlighgate. Diriictor of the London rj ExooiHBlttlljcatiOIl. 

Diarmio Noel Paton, M.D., F.R.C.P, (Edin.). r 

Regius Profe.ssur of l’h\'siok»gy in the University of Glasgow. Formerly SupcT- I 
intendeut of Research Lalioratory of Royal College of I’Jiysicians, Edinburgh. ‘I FeVer, 

.^logical bellow (>f Edinburgh University, 1884. Author of Essentials of Human 1 
Physiology ; &c. 

David S.^ukl Marcoliouth, M.A., D.Litt. e 

^udiau Profes.sc)r of Arabic, Oxford. Fellow of New College. Author of Arabic I » 4t 
Papyri of the Bodleian Library ; Mohammed and the Rise of Islam : Cairo, Jerusalem J 
ana Damascus'. I 


{ Football : Association (in part). 

f f First of June, Battle of the ; 
\ Fox, Charles James. 


Edward Breck, M.A., Tu.D. 
FotHterly T'oreign Corn 


A 4.1 G /• the New York Herald and the New York Times. J ' . , . . 

Author of Lenciug ; U'llderness Pets ; Sporting in Nova Scotia ; t'icc. ( Footbafl : American (in part). 


Egerton Castle. M.A., lb.S.A. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Author of Schools and Masters of Pence ; &c 
The Hon. Edward Evan Charteris, 

Barristcr-at-Low, Inner Temple. 

Bt. Rp. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., M.A., D.Litt. [ Fontevrault ; 

Abbot ^Dowmside Abbey, Bath. Author of “ The Lausiac History of Palladius," i PranclS Of Aisisi. 8t : 
tn Cambnige Texts and Studies, voL vi. [ 

Edmund Crobry Quiggin, M.A. ^ 

ppellow and Lecturer ki Modern 'Languages and Moitro Lecturer in Celtic. 

Oonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 

LiEltr.-CotONEL Emiliu jp. Delm^: Radcliffe. 

Author of Lalconry ; Notes on the J'olconidae used in India in Palconry. 
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TEN. 

Assistant in Department of Zoology, Nfatural History Museum, South Kensington. Floa. 
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Rev. Edward Everett Halb. 

See the bibjfraphical article ; Hale, E. E. 

Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 

See the biographical article 1 G6ssk, Ebktto. 

Edward Henry Palmer, M.A. V 

Sec the biographical article : Palmer, E. H. 

Edmund KwicHT, Ph.D., M.Sc*.Tt;c«. ^MaiidhCBt^V F.I.C. 

l*rofessor of Technoild|leal Chifeiisfay, MhttfchobttiT UhlVertity. Mead of OiORiioal 
Department^ Municipal School of Technology, Manchester. Examiner in Dyeing, 
City an^ Guilds of London Institute. Author of A Manual nf Dyeing : &c. Editor 
of Journal Of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. ^ 

Ernest Maes Harvey. 

Panaer in Messti Afloii HkrVfcy <fc Roto, »UH6h lOMM. 


Edward. 


Edridd, MfeUmM ; EabllM r 
Vabiw, Ferdinand; Feulllet; 
Ftaland : LiUtature •, 
FHaGeraM, Edward ; Flanbert ; 
I Flembh .IJterature ; FoneelL 
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Edmund Ow*n, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Su, . . ' ' 17 

Cfnsultitg Sumoti to St Mairy** Koapital, LeadtHi;, ahd io the; Children's ^Hospital, <{ 

Great Ormond Street, LofKton. Chevalier o£ the Le^on of Honotif . Late Examiner ^ FIstelR 
in Surgexy at the Uxiirersity of Cotthridge^ London and Duthaim Authoi^ of A 
Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students, ® 


EdWiit Otho Sachs, F.R.S* (Edin.), A«M.lN8f«M.E< / 

Chairman of tho British Fire Prevention Cosnmittee4 Vice-President, National I «ii|) pipA 
Fire Brigades Union. Vice-I»refiident, International Fire Service Council* Author 1 
of Fires and Public Entertainments j &c. I 




Extinetlon. 


Edgai^ Prestage. 

Special Lecturer in Portuguese Literature at the University of Manchestor. Com- 
mendador, Portuguese Order of S, Thiago. CorrcsponcUng Member of Lisbon 
Ro>^l Academy of Sciences and Lisbon Geographical Society. 

Elisee Rkcius. f ^ 

See the biographical article • Reclus, J. J. E. -^Tire. 

Rev. Ethelred Leonard Taunton, S.J. (d. 1507). ( Fetimliam ; 

Author of The English Black Monks of St Benedict ; History of the Jesuits in England. \ John, 

Ernest William Hobson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. r 

Fellow and Tutor in Matliematics, Christ's College, Cambridge. Stokes Lecturer ^ FourJtr*! Series* 
in Mathematics in the University. [ 

Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Tii. (Giessen). r 

Fellow of the British Academy. I'ormerly Fellow of Unhrrsit^^ College, Oxford, i Extreme Unftlon. 
Author of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle ; Myth, Magtc and Morals ; ftc. [ 


Falcao ; 
Fecreiim* 


Frederick Gvmer Parsons, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., F.R.Anthrop.Inst. r 

Vice- 1 ’resilient, Anatomical Society of Groao Britain and Irdainl. Lecturer on | ^ j. - 

Anatomy at St 'ihomas's Hospital and tlie London School of Medicine lor Women. ) “v* - Anttwrn} 
Formerly Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons. [ 


Frangl <5 John Havf.rfield, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. r 

Camden Professor of Arcient Hi.story m the LTniversity of Oxford. Fellow of J — 
Brasenose College. Ford's Lecturer, 1006-1907. Fellow of the Briti.sh Academy, “j *'®**®' 
Author of Monographs on Roman History, especially Roman Britain ; &c. I 


Frederick Joseph Wajx, F.CS. 

Secretary to the Football Association. 
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Frank R. Cana. 

Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union, 

Francis Storr, M.A. 

Editor of the Journal of Education, London. Officier d’ Academic, Paris. 


France : Colonies, 

{Fable. 


George A. Boulenger, D.Sc., Pm.D., F.R.S. c 

Tn charge of the Cc>n<‘ctions of Reptiles and Fishes, Department of Zoology, British J Flat*flsh. 
Museum. Vice-President of the Zoological Society of London. I 

George Andreas Berry, M.B., F.R.C.S., F.R.S. (Edin.). r 

Hon. Surgeon Oculist to His Majesty in Scotland. Formerly Serior Ophlhalmic j 
Surgeon, JCdinburgh Royal Infirmary, and Lcctnn*r on Ophtlialmolrgy in the l^ni- I 
versity of Edinburgfi. Vice-I ’resident, Ophtlialmologjcal Societ)'. Author of 'j ^ * ’ ' 

Diseases of the Eve ; The Elements of Ophthalmoscopic Diagnosis ; Subjective 
Symptoms in Eye Diseases \ Ac. 


George Burton Adams, A.M., B.D., Ph.D., Litt.D. c 

Professor of History, Y’^ale Uriversity. Editor of American Historical Review. | paii HaHcm 

Author of Civilisation during the Middle Ages ; Political History of England, loOb- j 

1216 \ A'C. I • 


George Collins Levey, C.liF.G. 

McmlxT of r»oard of Advico to Agent-GcT.eraJ of Victoria. Formerly Editor and 
Proprietor of tjie Melbourne Herald , Secretary, Color u.l ('ammittce ol Royal 
Commission to Paris Exliibition, lyoo. Secretary. Adelaide Exhibition, 1S87. 
Secretary, Royal Commi.'^Bion, Holmri Exhibiti^’n, 189/1-1895. Secretary to Com- 
missioners for Victoria at the Exhibitions in London, Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia 
and Melbourne, 1873, 1876, 1878, i88o-i88r. 


J ExhAitlon. 


Rev. George Edmundson, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

Formerly Fellow and 1 ‘utor of Prarero-ec College, Oxford. Ford's Lecturer, 1909. j 

Mon. Memtxjr, Dutch Historical Society, anfl Foreign Member, Netherlands Aesocia- -v FUndgfS* 

tion of literature. I 

George Frederick Zimmer, A.M.Inst.C.E. ^ 

Author of Mechanical Handling of Material. t FIOUT and Hour Matlufa<Hllf0« 

George Grenv^ille Phillimore, M.A., B.C.L. r 

Christ Church, Oxford. Barri.sttr-afLaw, Middle Temple. • i Flshory^ Law Of. 


Gifford Pinchot, A.M., D.Sc., LL.D. 

Profe.s.sor of Forestry, Yale I 'niversity. Formerly Chief Forester, U.S.A. Presidont 
of the National Conservation Association. Member of the Society of American 
Foresters, Royal English Arboricultural Society, Ac. Author of 7 he White Pine ; 
A Primer of forestry ; &c. 

Rev. Griffiths Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D, 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly Tutor in Hebrew and Old 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. 


I Forests and Forestry : 

United States, 

( FftirSxSbidI ; 

J Faichr ud-Bln RSzi ; 

I FirSbi ; Farasdaq. 
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Rev. Henry Barclay Swete, M.A., D.D., Litt.D. r 

Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge Univcorsity. Fellow of Gonville and Caius f ^ 

CoUege, Cambridge. Fellow of King’s CoUejfe, London. Fellowof British Academy. 'j PBWarS Of the ChUTClL 
V Hon. Canon of Ely Cathedral. Author of The Holy Spirit in the New Testament ; &c. [, 

HffcR Chisholm, M.A. * C 

Oafcford. Editor of the nth Editions Fonter. 
loth edition. ( 


Formerly Scholar of Co^us Christi College, Oafcfor^ 
of the Encyclopaedia Briiannica ; Co- Editor of the : 


Hippolyte Delehaye, S.J. 

Assistant in the compilation of the BoUandist publications : Analecta Bollandiana ' 
and Acta Sanctorum. 


Fiacre, Saint ; 
Florian, Saint 


Hans Friedrich Gadow, F.R.S., Ph.D. / 

Strickland Curator and Lecturer on Zoology in the University of Cambridge, i Flamingo. 

Author of “ Amphibia and Reptiles,” in the Cambridge Natural History. ( 

H. LAwJsNqp Swinburne (d. 1909). | piag. 

Henry Sturt, M.A. i Feohner ; 

Author of Idola Theatri ; The Idea of a Free Church ; Personal Idealism, \ Feuerbach, Ludwig A. 


Henry William Carless Davis, M.A. 

Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford, 
1895-1902. Author of England under the Normans and Angevins ; Charlemagne, 

H. Wickham Steed. 

Correspondent of The Times at Vienna. Correspondent of The Times at Rome, 
1897-1902. 

Israel Abrahams, M.A. 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature, University of Cambridge. President, 

Jewish Historical Society of England. Author of A Short History of Jewish Liter a-' 
ture ; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 

Sir Joseph Archer Crowe, K.C.M.G. 

See the biographical article ; Crowe, Sir Joseph A. 

John Allen Howe, B.Sc. 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London. Author of 
The Geology of Building Stones, 

John Addington Symonds, LL.D. 

See the biographical article : Symonds, John A. 

Joseph Burton. 

Partner in Pilkington’s Tile and Pottery Co., Clifton Junction, Manchester, 

James Bell Pettigrew, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. (Edin.) (1834-1908). 

Chandos Professor of Medicine and Anatomy, University of St Andrews, 1B75- 
1908. Author of Animal Locomotion \ &c. 

James Bartlett. 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, &c., at King’s 
College, London. Member of Society of Architects. Member of Institute of 
Junior Engineers. 

James Clerk Maxwell, LL.D. 

See the biographical article : Maxwell, James Clerk. 

John Edward Courtenay Bodley, M.A. 

BalUol College, Oxford. Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. Author 
of France ; The Coronation of Edward vll . ; &c. 

John Edward Power Wallis, M.A. 

Puisne Judge, Madras. Vice-Chancellor of Madras University. Inns of Court 
Reader m Constitutionf|i Law, 1892-1897. Formerly Editor oi“ State Trials, 

John Frederick Stenning, M.A. 

Dean and Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. University Lecturer in Aramaic. 

Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew at Wadham Cohege. 

Joseph G. Horner, A.M.I.MeCh.E. 

Author of Plating and Boiler Making ; Practical Metal Turning ; &c. 

John George Robertson, M.A*, Ph.D. 

I^ofessor of German at the 'University of LondeSh. Formerly Lecturer on the 
English Language, Strassburg University, Author of History of German Literature ; 

&c, 

John Hungerford Pollen, M.A. (d. 1908). 

Formerly Professor of Fine Arts in Catiiolic University of Dublin. Fellow of I 
Merton College, Oxford. Cantor Lecturer, Society of ^rts, 1885, Author of ^ 

Ancient and Modern Furniture and Woodwork \ Ancient and Modern Gold and I 
Silversmith* s Work ; The Trajan Column ; &c. 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. r 

Lecturer on Modem History to the Cambridge University Local Lectures Syndicate. J w^ntthd 
Author of Life of Napoleon I . ; Napoleonic Studies ; The Development of the European | 

Nations \ The Life of Pitt ; chapters in the Cambridge Modern History. I 

John Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. (Edin.). ' f 

Author of Feudal England ; Studies in Peerage and Family History ; Peerage and \ 

Pedigree ; &c. [ 
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I France : Geology, 
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Flight and Flying {in part). 


I Foundations. 

I Faraday. 

I France : History, 1870-1910. 

I Extradition. 

I Exodus, Book of. 

f Forging ; 

I Founding. 

Fouqud, Baron. 

Fan. 


Ferrers : Family ; 
Fitzgerald : Family, 
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te\ 


JuiEs Isaac 

Fnofessor of History at the Lyc6e of Lyons. 

Sir John Knox Laughton, M.A., Lm.D. 

imfessor of M<sdem History, King’s College, London. Secretary of th^ Navy 
Records Society. Served in the Baltic. i854>i855 : in China, 1 856-1859. Mathe- 
matical and Naval Instructor, Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, 1866-1873 ; 
Greenwich, r873-i885. President, Royal Meteorological Society, 1882-1884. 
Honorary Fellow, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Fellow, lun^s College, 
Ijondon. Author of Physical Geography in its Relation to the Prevailing Winds and 
Currents ; Studies in Naval History ; Sea Fights and Adventures ; &c. 

Julian Levett Baker, F.I.C. f 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist. Examiner in Brewing to the City and Gnilds j 
of London Institute, l.>emrtment of Technology. Hon. ^retary of the Institute | 

: of The Brewing Industry : &c. I 


I Rranoii L of Fimoo. 


Fimcut; 

Fftsroy. 


FormentAtlon. 


of Brewing. Author of Brewing Industry ; &c. 


' Fair (in parf)^ 

Fosoolo. 


John Macdonald. ^ 

James Montgomery Stuart. 

Author of The History of Free Trade in Tuscany ; Reminiscences and Lssays, 

James Paton, F.L.S. r 

Suj^rihtendentof Museums and Art Galleries of Corporation of Glasgow. Assistant I 
in Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, 1861-1876. President of Museums - Foathor {in part). 
Association of United Kingdom, 1896. Editor and part-author of Scottish National 
Memorials ^ 1890. \ 

Jean Paul Hippolyte Emmanuel Adh^.mar Esmein. r 

Professor of Law in the University of I*aris. Ollicer of the Legion of Honour. J 
Member of the Institute of France. Author of Cours iUmentaire d'histoire du droit | 
franfais ; &c. 

Joseph Rogerson Cotter, M.A. c 

Assistant to the Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Trinity College, 4 
Dublin. Editor of 2nd edition of Pre.ston's Theory 0/ Heat. [ 

Joseph R. Fisher. ( 

Editor of the Northern Whig, Belfast. Author of Finland and the Tsars ; I.aw o/ { 
the Press ; &c. I 


France : Law and Inglitutions^ 


Julian Robert John Jocelyn. 

Colonel, R.A. Formerly Commandant, Ordnance College J 
Committee ; Commandant, Schools of Gunnery. 


Member of Ordnance -j 


Fluorcfoence. 

Finland. 

Firework! : History, 


Rev. John Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D. r 

As.sistant Editor, 9th edition, Encyclopaedia Briiannica. Joint Editor of the I Fasting ; 

Encyclopaedia Bihlica. Translated Ritschl’s Critical History o 1 the Christian’\ Feasts and Festivals 
Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation. [ « • « *»• 

John Smith Flett, D.Sc., F.G.S. r 

Petrographer to the Geological Survey. Formerly Lecturer on Petrology in Edin- I Felsite ; 
burgh University. Neill Medallist of the Royal Society of Edinbur^i. Bigsby | Flint. 

Medallist of the Geological Society of London. I 

John Scott Keltie, LL.D., F.S.S., F.S.A. (Scot.). 

Secretary, Royal Gcograj))iical Society. Knight of Swedish Order of North Star. 

Commander of the Norwegian Order of St Olaf. Hon. Member, Geographical 
Societies of Paris, Berlin, Rome, &c. Editor of Statesman's Year Book. Editor of 
the Geographical Journal. 

John T. Bealby. r * , 

]oint Author of Stanford’s Europe. Formerly Editor of the Scottish Geographical ] J z . v 
Magazine. Translator of Sven Hedin’s Through Asia, Central Asia and Tibet ; &c. [ Forgnana {m part). 
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bridge Natural History ; and papers for various scientific journals. 


N#rthcote Whitbriuge Thomas, ^M.A. 
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Preservation. 


^Government Anthropologist to Southern Nigeria. 

Society d'AiUhropologie do Paris. Author of Thought TraHs}erence : 

Marriage in Australia ; &c. 

Otto Hehner, F.I.C., F.C.S. , 

Public Analyst. Formerly ^sident of Society of PubUc Analysts. Vice-President f 
of Institute of Chemistry of Creat Britain and Ireland. Author of works on Butter 1 
Aiuily.sis ; AIcoIk.I Tables ; &c. I 

David Orme Mas.son, M.A., D.Sc., FJl.S. , 
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Prince Peter Alexeivitch Kropotkin. 

Sec the biographical article J Kropotkin, P. A. 
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Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Peter Chalmers Mitchell, F.R.S., F.Z.S., D.Sc., LL.D. ) 

Secretory to the Zoological Society of Loudon. University Demonstrator in Com- | 
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Paul Wiriath. 
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Robert Adamson, LL.D. 

See the biographical article : Adamson, R. 

Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. 
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Rev. Robert Henry Charles, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. (Oxon ). ^ 

Gnnfield Wurcr and Lecturer in Biblical Studies, Oxford. Fellow of the British f 
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Rickard Lydekker, F.R.S., F.G.S,, F.2.S. 
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Hon. Simeon Eben Baldwin, M.A., LL.D. 
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Stephen Edward Spring-Rick, M.A., C.B. (1856-1902). 
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Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Allan Ingram, M.A., LL.D. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Thomas Ashry, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon.), F.S.A. 

Director of British School of Archaeology at Rome. Formerly Scholar of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Craven Fellow, 1897. Corresponding Member of the Imperial 
German Archaeological Institute. Author oi the Classtced Topography of the Roman 
Campagna ; dc. 

Sir Thomas Barclay, M.P. ( 

Member of the Institute of International Law. Member of the Supreme Council of | 
the Congo Free State. Officer of the Legion of Honour. Author of Problems of j 
International Practice and D^lomacy \ See, M.P. for Blackburn, 1910, \ 

Sir Thomas Hungerford Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., D.Sc., F.R.G.S, f 

Colonel in the Royal Engine<‘r.s. Superintendent* Frontier Surveys, India, 1892- 
1898. Gold Medallist, R.G.S., London, 1887. H.M. Commissioner for the-j Everest, Mount. 
Persia-Beluch Boundary, 189O. Author of The Ifidian Borderland; The Cates of 
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Rev. Thomas Kelly Cheyne, D.P. 

See the biographical article : Cheyne, T. K. 

Thomas Seccombe, M.A. [ f 

liCctuTcr in History, East London and Biritbcck Colleges, University of London. | - 
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Thomas Woodhduse. 

Head of Weaving and Textile Designing Dcfwurtment, Technical College, Dundee. 

Victor Charles Mahillon. 

Principal of the Conservatoire Royal de Mntnifae at Brussels. 

of Honour. V 

Rev, William Augustus Brevoort Coolidge, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ph.D. (Bern), r 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Professor of English History, St David's I p*Mirif «)» '•* 
Collece. Lamoeter. i88o~i88i. Author of Guide to Switzerland ; The Alps in | 

Editor of the Alpine Journal ^ 1880-1889. I 
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Walter Alison Phillips, M.A. 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John's College, 

Oxford. Author of Modern Europe ; &c, 

William Burton, M.A., F.C.S. ( 

Chairman, Joint Committee of Pottery Manufacturers of Great Britain. Author of -j FireMfk {in part), 
English Stoneware and Earthenware ; See, { 

Walter Camp, A.M. ^ 

Member of Yale University Council. Author of American l^'octball ; Pooibatt Pacts 
and Figures ; &c. 

Walter Garstang, M.A., D.Sc. 

Professor of Zoology at the University of Leeds. Scientific Adviser to H.M. 

Delegates on the International Couxj^cil for the Exploration of the Sea, 1901-1907. 

Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Author of The Races and Migrates 
of the Mackerel ; The Impoverishment of the Sea ; Ac. 

Walter Hepworth. 

Formerly Commissioner of the Council of Education, Science sad Art Department, 

South Kensington. 

William Michael Rossetti. 

See the biographical article : 
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William Plans Pycraft, F.Z.S. 
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linam Professor of Comparative Anatomy, Oxford. Vioe*President of the 
Selbome Society. Author of A Huiory of Birds ; Ac. 

WiLtiAM Napier Shaw, M.A., LLD., D.Sc., F.R.S. • 

Director of the Meteorological Office. Reader in Meteorology in the University of ] 

London. Pn'sident of Permanent International Meteorol^cal Committee. . 

Member of Meteorological Council, 1897-1905. Hon. Fellow of Emmimuel College, 

Cambridge. Fellow of Emmanuel College, 1877-1899 ; Senior Tutor, 1890-1899. 

Joint Author of Tsxt Book of PracHcal Physics ; Ac. 

Hon. William Pember Reeves. 

Director of I.ondon School of Economics. Agent-General and High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, 1896-1909. Minister of Education, Labour and Justice, New: Fog» Sir WIllllUlU 
Zealand, 1891-1696. Author of The Long White Cloud, a History of New Zealand ; 
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William Robertson Smith, LL.D. 

Sec the biographical article : Smith, W. R. 

William Richard Eaton Hodgkinson, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Professor of Chemistry and Physics, Ordnance College, Woolwich. Formerly] — - , 

Professor of Chemistry and Physics, R.M.A., Woolwich. Part Author of Valentin - 1 »XP 10 SIV 6 S. 

Hodgkinson ’s Practical Chemistry ; &c. 

Sir Wilhelm Schlicii, K.C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. c 
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EVANGEUGAL CHURCH CONFERENCE, a convention of 
delegates from the different Protestant churches of Germany. 
The conference originated in 1848, when the general desire for 
political unity made itself felt in the ecclesiastical sphere as well. 
A preliminary meeting was held at Sandhof near Prankfort in 
June of that year, and on the 21st of September some five 
hundred delegates representing the Lutheran, the Reformed, the 
United and the Moravian churches assembled at Wittenberg. 
The gathering was known as Kirchentag (church diet), and, 
while leaving each denomination free in respect of constitution, 
ritual, doctrine and attitude towards the state, agreed to act 
unitedly in bearing witness against the non-evangelical churches 
and in defending the rights and liberties of th^, churches in the 
federation. The organization thus closely resembles that of the 
Free Giurch Federation in England. The movement exercised 
considerable influence during the middle of the 19th century. 
Though no Kirchentag, as such, has been convened since 1871, 
its place has been taken by the Kongress fur innere Mission, 
which holds annual meetings in different towns. There is also 
a biennial conference of the evangelical churches held at Eisenach 
to discuss matters of general interest. Its decisions have no 
legislative force. 

•EVANGELICAL UNION, a religious denomination which 
originated in the suspension of the Rev. James Morison (1816- 
1893), minister of a United Secession congregation in Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, for certain views regarding faith, the work of the Holy 
Spirit in salvation, and the extent of the atonement, which were 
regarded by the supreme court of his church as anti-Calvini^c 
and heretical. Morison was suspended by the presbytery in 
1841 and thereupon definitely withdrew from the Secession 
Church. His father, who was minister at Bathgate, and two 
other mmisters, being deposed not long afterwards for similar 
opinions, the four met at Kilmarnock on the 16th of May 1843 
(two days before the “ Disruption of the Free Church), and, 
on the basis of certain doctrinal principles, formed themselves 
into an association under the name of the Evangelical Union, 

for the purpose of countenancing, counselling and otherwise 
aiding one another, and also for the purpose of training up 
spiritual and devoted young men to carry forward the work and 
‘Measure of the Lord.' " The doctrinal views of the new de 
nOToination gr**dually assumed a more decidedly anti-Calvinistic 


form, and they began also to find many sympathizers among 
the Congregationalists of Scotland. Nine students were expelled 
from the Congregational Academy for holding “ Morisonian ” 
doctrines, and in 1845 churches were disjoined from the 
Congregational Union of Scotland and formed a connexion with 
the Evangelical Union. The Union exercised no jurisdiction 
over the individual churches connected with it, and in this respect 
adhered to the Independent or Congregational form of church 
government ; but those congregations which originally were Pres- 
byterian vested their government in a body of elders. In 1889 
the denomination numbered 93 churches ; and in 1896, after 
prolonged negotiation, the Evangelical Union was incorporated 
with the Congregational Union of Scotland. 

See The Evangelical Union Annual ; History of the Evangelical 
Union, by F. Ferguson (Glasgow, 1876) ; The Worthies of the E,U, 
(1883) I W. Adamson, Life of Dr James Morison (1898), 

EVANS, CHRlSipAS (1766-1838), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bom near the village of Llandyssul, Cardiganshire, 
on the 25th of December 1766. His father,^ shoemaW, died 
early, and the boy grew up as an illiterate farm labourer. At 
the age of seventeen, becoming servant to a Presbyterian 
minister, David Davies, he was affected by a religious tevival and 
learned to read and write in English and Welsh. The itinerant 
Calvinistic 'Methodist preachers and the members of the Baptist 
church at Llandyssul further influenced him, and he soon joined 
the latter denomination. In 1789 he went into North Wales 
as a preacher and settled for two years in the desolate peninsula 
of Lieyn, Carnarvonshire, whence he removed to Llangefni in 
Anglesey. Here, on a stipend of £17 a year, supplemented by a 
little tract-selling, he built up a strong Baptist community, 
modelling his organization to some extent on that of the Calvin- 
istic Methodists. Many new chapels were built, the money being 
collected on preaching tours which Evans undertook in South 
Wales. 

In 2826 Evans accepted an invitation to Caerphilly, where 
he remained for two years, removing in 1828 to Cardiff. 
In 2832, in response to urgent calls from the north, he settled 
in Carnarvon and again undertook the old work ol building and 
collecting. He was taken ill on a tour in South Wales, and died 
at Swansea on the rpth of July 1838. In spite of his early dis- 
advantages and personal disfigiirement (he had lost an eye in a 

X .^1 
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you< 3 ifal brawl), Christmas Xvans was a remarkably powerful^ 
prfiu^. T^.ltmiar^l a^^de for this calling he united a 
nitnt^ mind and jn inquii^ spirit ; his character was simple, 
his piety^ humble ai^ his faiith fervently evangelical. ‘ For a time 
he came unijer Sandemanian influence, and when the Wesleyans 
entered Wales he took the Calvinist side in the bitter controversies 
thaf werc frequent from j8oo to i8io. His chief characteristic 
was vivid and aBRuent imagination, which absorbed and 
controlledsa^'hfe^otto^ -powers, and earned for him the name of 
“ the Bunyan^dHfales.” 

His -works were edited by Owen Davies in 3 vols. (Carnarvon, 
1895-1897). See the Lives by D, R, Stephens (1847) ^*^<1 Paxton 
Hood (1883), V 

EVANS, EVAN BERBER (1836-1896), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bom on the 5th of J uly 1836, at Pant yr Onen near 
Newcastle Emlyn,. Cardi^nshire, As a boy he saw something 
of the “ Ijebecc^RiiotlJ^^nd wont Sb.sciiooratlth 4 Aei|;l 3 x>uring^^ 
village jjf Llteehryd-. In - 18(53 he-' want into^ biisitte^b^rst at’ 
Pontypridd and then at Merthyr, but next year made his way to 
Liverpool. He decided to enter the ministry, and studied arts 
and theology respectively at the Normal College, Swansea, and 
the Memorial College, Brecon, his coniJ^ctioS? being i dee^ned 
by the religious revival of 1858-1859. In 1862 he succeeded 
Thomas Jones as minister of the Congregational church at 
Morriston near Swansea. In 1865 he became pastor of Salem 
church, Carna''von, a charge which he occupied for nearly thirty 
years despite many invitations to English pastorates. In 1894 
he became principal of the Congregational college at Bangor. 
He died on the 30th of December 1896. He was chairman of 
the Welsh Congregational Union in 1886 and of the Congregational 
Unicjn of England and Wales in 1892 ; and by his earnest 
ministr)’, his eloquence and his literary work, especially in the 
denominational paper Y Dysgedydd, he achieved a position of 
great influence in his country. 

Soo Life by H. Elvet Lewis. 

EVANS, SIR GEORGE DE LACY (1787-1870), British soldier, 
was born at Moig, Limerick, in 1787. He was educated at 
Woolwich Academy, and entered the army in 1806 as a volunteer, 
obtaining an ensigney in the 22nd regiment in 1807. His early 
service was spent in India, but he exchanged into the 3rd Light 
Dragoons in order to take part in the Peninsular War, and w'as 
present in the retcetit from Burgos in 1812. In 1813 he was at 
Mltoria, and was afterwards employed in making a military 
survey of tlio posses of tlie Pyrenees. He took part in the cam- 
paign of i8i4y and was present at Pampeluna, the Nive and 
Toulouse ; and later in the year he served with great distinction 
on the siafi in General Ross’s Bladensbuimcano^ign,, and- took 
j>art in the capture of Washington and of Baltimore and the 
operations before fiiew Orleans. He returned to England in the 
spring of 1815, in time to take part in tlie Watexdoo-caai^ ^nas 
assistant quarternmster-gencral on Sir T, Picton s staff. As a 
member of* the. staff of the duke of Wellington* he accompanied 
the English army to Paris, and remaned thtXJb during the 
oecupaitkm of the city by the allies. He was.stHl a substantive 
captain in the 5th West India regiment, thougli' a lieutenant- 
colonel by brevet) when he went on haif’-p^y in In <1830 

he was elected M,P. for Ry-e in. the Liberal* interest ; but in. the 
election of 1832 he was an unsuccessful candidate* both for that 
borough and for W’ estminster. For the*, latter' constituency he 
was, howe\Tr) returned in 1833, and;. except in the parliament 
of 1845-1846, he cx>ntinuied to represent it till 1865^ when he 
retired from political life. His pariiamentary duties did not, 
hdwet'er, interfere with his career as* a soldier. In 18351 he went 
out to Spain in command of the* Spanish Legion, recruited in 
England, and 9600 strong, which served for two years in the 
GarHst War on the side of tlie queen of Spain#. Inspite of great 
difficulties the logion won great distinction oi^.the baUloiields 
of noxlihem Spaih, and Evans< was able tx) say that no prifioners 
had been taken from it in action, that it had never lost* a gun 
an I equipage, and tha/t it had taikein 27 gmns.ancLiioopdsaners 
from the ^enen^ . He received* several <Sp^uu6h*oi!defs,.4U^ on his 
return in 1839 was made a colonel and K.C.B. In 1846 lie became 
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major-general ; and in 1854, on the breaking-out of the Crimean 
War, he was made lieutenant-general and appointed to command 
the 2nd division of the Army of the East. At the battle of the 
Alma, where he received a serere wound, his quick comprehension 
of the features of the combat largely contributed to the victory. 
On the 26th of October he defeated a large Russian force which 
attacked his position on Mount Inkerman. Illness and fatigue 
compelled him a few days after this to leave the command of his 
division in the hands of General Pennefather ; but he rose 
from his sick-bed on the day of the battle of Inkerman, the 5th of 
November, and, declining to take the command of his division 
from Pennefather, aided him in the long-protracted struggle by 
his advice. On his return invalided to England in the following 
February, Evans received the thanks of the House of Commons. 
He was made a G.C.B., and the university of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of D.C.L., In 1861 he was promoted to the full 
rarik af geneclKE fltelBdfed In L4bidonK)itvlhe’9tA of 1870. 

EVMA, -sm (762^68)^ Ei^lifil^ arlhaaokagjfit and 

geologist, son of the Rev, Dr A. B. Evans, head master of 
Market Bos worth grammar school, was bom at Britwell Court, 
Bucks,, on the 17th of November 1823. He was for many years 
‘ hfead of the idKtehsWeplipel* manufactory of Messrs John Dickin- 
son at Nash Mills, fremef Hempstead, but was especially dis- 
tinguished as an antiquary and numismati.st. He was the author 
of three books, standard in their respective departments : The 
Coint op the Ancient Britons (1864) ; The Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments ^ Weapons and Ornaments of Great Britain (1872, 2nd ed. 
1897); and The Ancient Bronze Implements^ Weapons and 
Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland (1881). He also wrote a 
number of separate papers on archaeological and geological sub- 
jects— notably the uopcEa on “Flint- Implements in tlie Drift” 
communicated in i860 and 1862 to ArcHaeologiayth^ organ rtf the 
Society of Antiquaries. Of that society he was president from 
1885 to 1S93, and he was president of the Numismatic Society 
from 1874 to the time of his death. He also presided over the 
Geological Society, 1874-1876 ; the Anthropological Institute, 
1877-1879 ; the Society of Chemical Industry, 1892-1893 ; 
the Britiiii Association, 1807-1898 ; and for twenty years (187^ 
189S) he was treasurer of the Royal Society. As president of the 
Society of Antiquaries he was an ccc officio trustee of the British 
Museum, and subsequently lie became a permanent trustee. 
His academic honours included honorary degrees from several 
universities, and Ji® was a- corresponding member of the Institut 
de Franco. He was created a .IC.C.B. in 1892. He died at 
Berkliamsted on the 31st of May 1908. 

His eldest son, Arthur John EVajts, bom in 1851, was 
educated at Brasenose College^ Oxford, and Gdttirigcn. He^ be- 
came fellow of Brasenose anS in 1884 keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. He travelled in Finland and Lapland in 
1873-1874, and in 1875 naade a special study rtf archaeology 
and ethnology in th« Balkan States. In 1893 he began his 
investigations in Crete, which have resulted in -discoveries of 
the utmost importance concerning the early history Of Greece 
and the eastern Mediterranean (see Aegean CivlLiZATfCrt^ and 
Crete), He is a member of all the chief archaeological societies 
in Europe, holds honorary degrees at Oxford, Edinburgh and 
Dublin, and is a fellow of. the Royal Society. His chirf' publi- 
cations arc : Cretan Pictographs hnd Pitae-Phoenician Script 
(1696) ; Purthcr Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script (tS^S) ; 
The Mycemean Tree ani Pillar . Cult ([i90t); Scripta MiHoa 
(i.9©9. foil.) ; and reports on* the excavations'. He' edited 
with additions Freeman's Itisiory of SicU^^ vol., iv. 

EVANS, OUVEK (i,755ti 81^, American mechanician, was 
born at Newport, Delaware,* in 1735. fle was apprenticed to a 
wheelwrijjhtj.and at the age of twenty-two he invited a machine 
for. making the cafd-teeth used in caifdlhg'«ortl and cotton. 
In 1780 he. became, partner with his brothers, who Wfere practical 
millers^ and soon mtroduoCd various labour-saving appliances 
which both cheapened and improved the proce.^Scs of flour- 
milling. Turning Iiis attention* to the steam-engine, he emploj^ 
steam at a relatively hkh pressure, and the plans of his invention 
which he sent over to fiiglahd in 1787 and m 1794^1795 arewlfl 





te Mwb^' Seeh bjr R; TiwftKklc> whdnv iiv 
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madb‘i|soof‘his*engine fbr * driving mitlimaohitteiy t aad 
He (JOristructed^a steam drt(^g^m«ehihe; iiv‘hich^ia^ propeA^d 
itself on Hand: lit^ i 9 z^ a disastrons frf&hnMe ouOinihiiS'f«otM^ 
at Ffttsburg, and* he did not long suwveit/dykigat l*®^^ 
on the 2rst of 'April rSig; 

EyAlfBOKi raWAII^(i73T-i8o5)^ EngfiSh dii^ine, Iras- bom 
on the ant 'of April T731 at Warrington, LaneosWie: A^ler 
graduating at. Cambridge (Ehtmiantiei College) aar# tafting boljr 
ordfers, heoflidated'fbr' several years accurate aOMkchamv M 
1768 he became vicar of 'South Mimms near Bameoj and is 
Novemte. 1769 he vras presented to the rectory of Tfewkesbuiry, 
wirii which he held also the vicarage of Loiigdon in* Worcester 
shire. In the course of his studies he discovered what Re-thought 
important variance between the teaching of the Churoh of Eng- 
knd^and that of the Bible, and he did notconceal'hiaeonvictions. 
Inraadingthe servioehealtered^or omitted-phmses whksh seemed 
to him untrue, and in reading the Scriptures pointed outerrofre 
in the translation. A crisis was brought on by^his sermon on - the 
resurrection, preadied at Easter 1771’; and in^ November 1773 
a prosecution was instftatfed against Him m the consiftory court 
of .Gloucester. He was charged with ‘*'dbpraring the poblk 
worship of God contained' in the Hhrrgy of theChurch of England, 
asserting the same to be superstitious and unchristian, preaching, 
writing and conversing against the creeds and' the^ divinity of 
our Saviour, .and assuming to himself the power of making* 
arbitrary alterations in his performance -of tlie public worship/^ 
A protest was at once signecKand published ]>y a large number 
of his parishioners againrt the prosecution. The case was* dis- 
missed on technical grounds, but appeals were made tO'the court 
of arches and the court of delegates. Meanwhile Evanson hadi 
made his views generally known by several publications. In: 
1772 appeared anonymously his Doctrine!^ of a TrinHy and the 
Incarnation of God^ examined upon the Principies of ’^ason md 
Common Heme. 'ITiis was' followed in 1777 by A Letter to Dr 
Tiurd^ Bishop of Worcester, wherein the Importance of ike Propitecies 
of the Neiv Testament and the Nature of the Grand Apostasy pro- 
dieted in them are particularly enid intpartially considered i Ho also 
wrote some papers on the Subbath, which brought him into 
controversy with Joseph Priestley, who published the whole 
discussion (1792). In the same year appeared Evanson 's work 
entitled The Dissmance of the four generally received EvmiffeUsts^ 
to wliich replies were published by Priestley and David Simpson 
(1793). F.vanson rejected- most of the book^ of the New TG.sta- 
ment as forgeries, and' of the fbur gospels he accepted only that 
of S,t Luke. In his later years he minist?ered to a Unitarian 
coogrogation at Lympston, Devonshire; In jSo 2 he published 
Re flections upon the State of R'eliponinChmtmdomf in -vriiich he 
attempted to explain and illustrate the- mysterious foreshadow- 
ings df the Apocalypse, This he considered the most important 
of his writings. Shortly before his death at Colfoid, near 
Crediton, Devonshire, on the'25th of September 1805, he com- 
pleted his Second Thoughts m the Trinity j in reply to. a work oif the 
bishop of Gloucester, 

His sermons {prefneed by a' Lifa by Gv Rogers) were pubJwlied in 
two volumes in 1807, and were thotjcca^ionof T, h'aJcomT.'ii Bampton 
Lectures in 181 j, A narrative of thr’ circumstances which led to the 
prosecution of Evanson was j^bUshed by N. Havard, the town-ckrk 
of Tewkesbury, in 1778, 

EVANSTON, a city* of Gook county; IlTinots, U;SiA., on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, 12* m. N. of Ghicago, Pop, (1900^ 
19,259, of \riioro 4441 were foreign-bom ;- (estimated 19067 
22,949. It is served by the Chicago & North-Westorh,' arfid' tiie 
Chicago, Milwaukee 6r St Paul railways, and by tw%. electric 
lines. The. dri is an important* residential suburb of *CHicaga. 
In 1908' the Evanston public library had 41,430 volumee. In the 
dty are the College of Liberal Arts (1855), the Academy (i860), 
and the school of‘ music (1895) of North-western Unh'crsity, 
co<9educati0nal, chartered in 1851^ opened in 1855, the largest 
educational institution of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America. In 1907-1908 it had productive funds amounting to 
about ®4, 000, 000, and, including all the allied schools, a faculty 


ix»tnocton.aikdr4oa^ prpfeMi<i|^.'4^)i^^ 

of medicine (186^^ 

('tBaf)^ax« iniCla^Q. .^ i^oAutarUli^^ 
and 45,000 pamphlets (exclusive of the librarv)|,ofih« {yflifiiiow 
fiehoQlar;ih QttC8go>; a 

Hbrary;oi 309000: volumes; And Tihe..univAl»ii^ 

maintama the Gnlnd. Frairiet Semin^ at 
county, and tiieiElgm{Ajcadcfny al(El9ki> Kane^mratk 
mgtthe privdlcigesioithe tmiverrity, though afotually. indieii^aoiiU 
of it, are thft ftfsmtti Bibiical Institute ^(Evanfitoa^.Xhec^ 
Seminary),, founded in i853> ritual on the univessh^ pa nv ?U^ 
and probably ' the: best^en^wed Bhuhadist Epjacapal dieokpoal 
seminary' in the/United States, andrafNUated with the Institute 
the NenwegiaiL Danish Theol^iAd school ; and . the. Sp^diflk 
Theologicai Siaintiiaary; founded at Galeel»>iig in ^i;8i7oiy removed to 
Evemston im 18829 occupying bnildinga on the univeacrity 
oampua until. £9079 whem it nemoved; to Orriqgton .Awenue and 
Noyes Street, The; Cumnock. Scho<^ of Oratory, at 
also co-operates : whh ihe university^ By tha charter of the 
university the sale of intoxicating liquors i& Jochiddan. within 
4 ra.. of the: nniVeraity campus, manufacturing < jmpmmmce 

of the city iB- shght, but. is rapidly kiereasing.. Xhe priwipal 
manufactures. aoniwvDught irtmiftiid steel.pipe, balMU's^.mmineiy 
and bricksL In £905 the valuer of the* factory ^oducts was 
$2i55o,529, being, an increase of «>7'',3% ainqe 19001^ In 
Evanston, mxt the publishing o^oee of; tlia Natiqnal W^manls 
Christian Temperance Union. Evanston was incorporated as.a 
town, in 1863 and. as a villi^ in i87.2> *and was. -chartered 
as a city in 1892. The villages of Northi EvaASton. and 
South Evan&tott weart annexed to EvaHston in 1874 andi 189® 
iffipectively. 

EVlAiNSya<LS» a city and the county-seat of Vandcxbuig 
county, Indiana,. U.S. A.,. and a pout of entry, on the N. hank of 
the Oluo. river, aoo m. hebw Louisville; Kontucky—^neasuripg 
by the windings of the river, which^ double the duract. distance. 
Pop. (1890) 50,756; (iQoo) 59,007; (i9io» cenitiis).%d4f7. 
Of the total population, in 1900, 55x8 wero negroes, 5636- were 
foreign-bom (including 4380 from Germany and 384 from. Eng- 
land)), and 1741X)- wore of foreign parent^e (both parents 
foreign-bom), and of these 13,910. wore of German, parentage. 
Evansville is served by the Evansville & Terre Haute, die 
Evansville dr Indianapolis, the Illinois Central, the IiuuisviJIe. & 
Nashville, the Louisville, Hendoraoadr StXouis, and the Southern 
railw^uys. by several- interurban deefiric lines, and by rjvor steam- 
boffitE* The city is situated on a. plateau above the. river,, and 
has a number of hue business and public buildings, including 
the court house and. city luiil, the Southern IndianA.hosfpitaLfor 
the 'insane, the United States marine! hospital, and. , the WiJlard 
library and art.gaHeiy , coataining ia 1908 about 30,000. volup)^. 
The city^s numeirous railway connexions a^ ita sijtuation in 
a coal-pruducmg region, (there ,ate, five mines within, the city 
limits) and on the Ohio river,, which is, navigable nearly all. the 
year; combine to make it the principal 1 commerciaLand manu- 
facturing centre of Boutherni Indiana. It is in a tpbacco^gfawing 
region, is one ;uf the largest hardwood lumber market^ jte the 
country, and has an impartaat shipping trade ip pork,, agricul- 
tural products, dried fruits, lime and limestone,. Hour and* tobacco. 
Among its manufactures .in II 905 wetfe dour and .grist mid, products 
(rahie, $2,638>9i4;),. furniture (.$r ,655,246), lumber and timber 
products (Jd,J 39 ^ 535 ), railway cars (.|i,ri 8, 376),, packed, meats 
($998438), woollen and cotton- goods; cigars and ckgrattes, 
malt liquors, carriages and wagons, leather and canned goods. 
The vahae .of the faett^ .products increased from jii.2467',524 
in lOQo to $119,201,716 in J9c^,.or '57*8 %, and in the btter year 
Evaxisviilo ranked! third among the manufacturing, cities in the 
state; The -waterworks ore owned, and operated by. thc’cfty- 
First settled about iBra, Evanaville was laid out in 1^7)^ and 
was zoun^^ in honour of Hobert Morgan Evaxi^. (i 7(13-1 844.^'One 
of itafoundeia; who^ was an officer under General W. H. Harrison 
in the war of 181 It soon begamo a thriving ccunm^q^l town 
with an extensive, river trade, was. incorporated dn i8jm, and 
received a city charter in 1847^ Tire completion 6f'^ mbash 
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& Erie Canal, in 1853, from Evansville to Toledo, Ohio, a distant^ 
of 400 m., greatly accelerated the city’s growth. 

EVARISTUS, fcurth pope (c. 98^105), was the immediate 
successor of Clememt. • 

EVARTS, WILUAH! MAXWELL (1818-1901), American 
lawyer, was bom in Boston on the 6th of February 1818. He 
graduated at Yale in 1837, was admitted to the bar in New York 
in 1841, and sOon took high rank in his profession. In i860 he 
was chairman of the Now York delegation to the republican 
national convention. In 1861 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the United States senatorship from New York. He was chief 
counsel for President Johnson during the impeachment trial, 
and from July 1S68 untifMarch 1869 he was attorney-general of 
the United States. In 1872 he was counsel for the United States 
in the “ Alabama ” arbitration. During * President Hayes’s ad- 
ministration (1877-1881) he was secretary of state; and from 
1885 to 1891 he was one of the senators from New York. As 
an orator Senator Uvarts stood in the foremost rank, and some 
of his best speeches were published. He died in New York on 
the 28th of February 1901. 

EVE, the English transcription, through Lat. Eva and Gr. Eva, 
of the Hebrew name nin Havvah, given by Adam to his wife 
because she was “ mother of all living,” or perhaps more strictly, 
“ of every group of those connected by female kinship ” (see 
W. R. Smith, Kinship, 2nd ed., p. 208), as if Eve were the per- 
sonification Lf mother-kinship, just as Adam (“ man ”) is the 
personification of mankind. 

[The abstract meaning “ life ” (LXX. Zwi}), once favoured by 
Robertson Smith, is at any rate unsuitable in a popular story. 
Wellhausen and Noldeke would compare the Ar. fiayyatun, 

serpent,” and the former remarks that, if this is right, the 
Israelites received their first ancestress from the liiwites 
(Hivites), who were originally the serpent- tribe {Composition des 
Hexateuchs, p. 343 ; cf. Reste arabischen Heidentums, 2nd ed., 
p. 1 54J. Cheyne, too, assumes a common origin for Jlavvah and 
the IJivvites.] 

[The account of the origin of Eve (Gen. iii. 21-23) runs thus : 
“ And Yahweh-Elohim caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, 
and he slept. And he took one of his ribs, and closed 
up the flesh in its stead, and the rib which Yahweh- 
Elohim had taken from the man he built up into a 
woman, and he brought her to the man,” Enchanted at the 
sight, the man now burst out into elevated, rhythmic speech : 
“ This 'one,” he said, “ at length is bone of my bone and flesh 
of my flesh,” &c. ; to which the narrator adds the comment, 
” Therefore doth a man forsake his father and his mother, and 
cleave to his wife, and they l)ecome one flesh (body).” Whether 
this comment implies the existence of the custom of beena, 
marriage (W. R. Smith, Kinship, 2nd ed., p. 208), seems doubtful. 
It is at least equally possible that the expression- his wife ” 
simply reflects the fact that among ordinary Israelites circum- 
stances had quite naturally brought about the prevalence of 
monogamy.^ What the narrator givts is not a doctrine of 
marriage, much less a precept, but an explanation of a simple 
and natural phenomenon. How is it, he asks, tlsat a man is so 
irresistibly drawn towards a woman ? And hq answers : Because 
die first woman w'as built up out of a rib of the first man. At the 
same time it is plain that the already existing tendency towards 
monogamy must have been powerfully assisted by this presenta- 
tion of Eve’s story as well as by the prophetic descriptions of 
Yahweh’s relation to Israel under the figure of a monogamous 
union.] 

[The narrator is no rhetorician, and spares us a description of 
the ideal woman. But we know that, for Adam, his strangely 
produced wife was a ” help (or helper) matching or 
Twtmwat corresponding to him ” ; or, as the Authorized Version 
mppUcm* puts it, ” a help meet for him ” (ii. iSb), This does 
not, of course, exclude subordination on the part of the 
woman; what is excluded is that exaggeration of natural 
subordination which the narrator may have found both in his 

^ That polygamy had not become morally objectionable is shown 
by the stories of Lamcch, Abraham and Jacob. 


own and in the neighbouring countries, and which he may have 
regarded as (together with the pains of pjirturition) the punish- 
ment of the woman’s transgression (Gen. iii. 16). His own idea! 
of woman seems to have m^e its way in Palestine by slow defaces 
-An apocryphal book (Tobit viii. 6, 7) seems to contain the only 
reference to the section till we come to the time of Christ, tt 
whom the comment in Gen. ii. 24 supplies the text for an authori- 
tative prohibition of divorce, which presupposes and sanctifies 
monogamy (Matt. x. 7, 8; Matt. xix. .5). For other New 
Testament applications of the storj^ of Eye see i Cor. xi. 8, 
(especially) ; 2 Cor. xi. 3 ; i Tim. li. 13, 14 ; and in general cf 
Adam, and Ency. Biblica, “ Adam and Eve.^”] 

[The seeming omissions in the Biblical narrative have beer 
filled up by imaginative Jewish writers.] The earliest source 
which remains to us is the Book of Jubilees, or Lepto- 
genesis, a Palestinian work (referred by R. H. Charles ti^or 
to the century immediately preceding the Christian era ; hg0adarj 
see Apocalyptic Literature). In this book, which was 
largely used by Christian writers, we find a chronology *' 
of the lives of Adam and Eve and the names of their daughters— 
Avan and Azura.- The Targum of J onatlian informs us that Eve 
was created from the thirteenth rib of Adam's right side, thus 
taking the view that Adam had a rib more than his descendants 
Some of the Jewish legends show clear marks of foreign influence 
Thus the notion that the first man was a double being, afterwards 
separated into the two persons of Adam and Eve {Berachol, 61 : 
Erubin, 18), may be traced back to Philo (Do mundi opij, § 53 
cf. Quaesi. in Gen. lib. i. § 25), who borrows the idea, and almosi 
the words, of the myth related by Aristophanes in the Platonic 
Symposium (189 d, 190 a), which, in extravagant form, explaim 
the passion of love by the legend that male and female originally 
formed one body. 

[A recent critic® (F. Schwally) even holds that this notior 
was originally expressed in the account of the creation of man ir: 
Gen. i. 27. This involves a textual emendation, and one musi 
at least admit that the present text is not without difficulty 
and that Berossus refers to the existence of primeval monstrous 
androgynous beings according to Babylonian mythology.’ 
There is an analogous Iranian legend of the true man, whicl: 
parted into man and woman in the Bundahish^ (the Pars 
Genesis), and an Indian legend, which, according to Spiegel 
has presumably an Iranian source.^ 

[It has been remarked elsewhere (Adam, § 16) that thougl: 
the later Jews gathered material for thought very widely, such 
guidance as they required in theological reflection was 
mainly derived from Greek culture. What, for vey-jewiabmm 
stance, was to be made of such a story as that in Gen. CbriMtima 
ii.-iv. ? To “ miiHls trained under the influence of 
Jewish Haggada, in which the whole Biblical history 
is freely intermixed with legendary and parabolic matter,” the 
question as to the literal truth of that story could hardly bt 
formulated. It is otherwise when the Greek leaven begins tc 
work.] 

Josephus, in the prologue to his Archaeology, reserves tlu 
problem of the true meaning of the Mosaic narrative, but does 
not regard everything as strictly literal. Philo, the great repre- 
sentative of Alexandrian allegory, expressly argues that in tht 
nature of things the trees of life and knowledge cannot be taken 
otherwise than symbolically. Ilis interpretation of the creatior 
of Eve is, as has been already observed, plainly suggested by s 
Platonic myth. The longing for reunion which love implants 
in the divided halves of the original dual man is the source oi 
sensual pleasure (symbolized by the serpent), which in turn is 
the beginning of all transgression. Eve represents the sensuous 
or perceptive part of man’s nature, Adam reason. Tlu 
serpent, therefore, does not venture to att^k*^ Adam directly, 

• See West’s authoritative translation in Pahlavi Texts (Sacred 
Books of the East). 

® “ Die bibl. Schopfongsbcrichte ” {A rchiv fUr Keligionswissenschaft, 
ix. 1 71 fl.). " 

* Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumskunde, i. 511. 

® Muir, Sanscrit Texts, vol. i. p. 23; cf. Spiegel, vol, i. p, 438. 
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It is tcnic which yields to pleas^, and in turn enslaves the reascm 
and destroys its iniiknortai virtue. This expositicm, in which 
the elements oi the Bible narrative become mere symbols of 
the abstract notions of Greek philtsophyj and are ai^pted to 
Greek conceptions of the origin of evil in the material and sensuous 
part of man, was adopted into Christian theology by Clement 
and Origen^ notwithstanding its obvious inconsistency with the 
Pauline anthropology, and the difficulty which its suppwters 
felt in reconciling it with the Christian doctrine of the excellence 
of the mrried state (Clemens Alex. Stromata, p. 174). These 
difficulties had more we^ht with the Western church, which, 
less devoted to speculative abstractions and more deeply in- 
duenced by the Pauline anthropology, refused, especially since 
Augustine, to reduce Paradise and the fall to the region of pure 
inteUigibilia ; though a spiritual sense was admitted along with 
the literal (Aug, Civ. Dei, xiii. 21).^ 

history of Adam and Eve became the basis of anthropo- 
logical discussions which acquired more than speculative import- 
ance from their connexion with the doctrine of original sin and 
meaning of the sacrament of baptism. One or two points 
in Augustinian teaching may be here mentioned as having to do 
particul^ly with Eve. The question whether the soul of Eve 
WM derived from Adam or directly infused by the Creator is 
raised as an element in the great problem of traducianism and 
creationism {De Gen. ad lit, lib. x.). And it is from Augustine 
that Milton derives the idea that Adam sinned, not from desire 
for the forbidden fruit, but because love forbade him to dissociate 
his fate from Eve's {ibid. lib. xi. sub fin.). Medieval discussion 
moved mainly in the lines laid down by Augustine. A sufficient 
sample of the way in which the subject was treated by the school- 
men may be found in the Summa of Thomas, pars i. qu. xcii. 
De productione mulieris. 

The Reformers, always hostile to allegory, and in this matter 
especially influenced by the Augustinian anthropology, adhered 
strictly to the literal interpretation of the history of the Proto- 
plasts, which has continued to be generally identified with 
Protestant orthodoxy. The disintegration of the confessional 
doctrine of sin in last century was naturally associated with new 
theories of the meaning of the biblical narrative ; but neither 
renewed forms of the allegorical interpretation, in which every- 
thing is reduced to abstract ideas about reason and sensuality, 
nor the attempts of Kichhom and others to extract a kernel of 
simple history by allowing largely for the influence of poetical 
form in so early a narrative, have found lasting acceptance. 
On the other hand, the strict historical interpretation is beset 
with difficulties which modern interpreters have felt with in- 
creasing force, and which there is a growing disposition to solve 
by adopting in one or other form what is called the mythical 
theory of the narrative. But interpretations pass under this 
now popular title which have no real claim to be so designated. 
Whai is common to the “ mythical ” interpretations is to find the 
real value of the narrative, not in the form of the story, but in the 
thoughts which it embodies. But the story cannot be called 
a myth in the strict sense of tlie word, unless we arc prepared 
to place it on one lino with the myths of heathenism, produced 
by the unconscious play of plastic fancy, giving shape to the 
impressions of natural phenomena on primitive observers. Such 
a theory does no justice to a narrative which embodies profound 
truths peculiar to the religion of revelation. Other forms of^the 
so-called mythical interpretation are little more than abstract 
allegory in a new guise, ignoring the fact that the biblical story 
does not teach general truths which repeat themselves in every 
individual, but gives a view of the purpose of man's creation, 
and of the origin of sin, in connexion with the divide plan of 
redemption. Among his other services in refutation of the 
unhistorical rationalism of last century, Kant has the merit of 
having forcibly recalled attention to the fact that the narrative of 
Genesis, even if we do not take it literally, must be regarded as 

^ Thus in medieval theology Eve is a type 04 the church, and her 
formation from the rib has a mystic reason, inasmuch as blood and 
water (the sacraments of the church) flowed from the side of Christ 
on the cross (Thomas, Summa, par. i. qM. xcii.). 


^preseatiog a view of the beginmags of the. history of the hnnaft 
race (Muthmasdieher An^ng 1^ Menschengeschichle, 17.8#^ 
Those who recognize th» fact ought not to ca||i themselves or be 
called by others adherents of the mythical theory, altbmigh they 
also recognize that in the nature of things the divine tniw 
brought out in the history of the creation and fall could not have 
been expressed either in form of literal history or in the shape 
of abstract metaphysical doctrine ; or even although they may 
hold— as is done by many who accept the narrative as a part of 
supernatural revelation-^that the specific biblical truths which 
the narrative conveys are presented through the vehicle of a 
story which, at least in some of its parts, may possiUy be shaped 
by the influence of legends common fb the Hebrews with t^ir 
heathen neighbours. • (W. R. S. ; [T. K, C.]) 

BVEOTION (Latin for “ carrying away in astronomy, the 
largest inequality produced by the action of the sun in the 
monthly revolution of the moon around the earth. The deviation 
expressed by it has a maximum amount of about is^in either 
direction. It may be considered as arising from a semi-annual 
variation in the eccentricity of the moon's orbit and the position 
of its perigee. It was discovered by Ptolemy. 

SVELETH, a city of St Louis county, Minnesota, U^.A., about 
71 m. N.N. W. of Duluth. Pop. (1900; 2752 ; (1905, state census) 
0^ whom 2975 were foreign-bom, including 1145 Finns, 
676 Austrians and 325 Swedes. Eveleth is served by the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern and the Duluth & Iron Range railways. 
It lies in the midst of the great red and brown hematite iron-ore 
deposits of the Mesabi Range — the richest in the Lake Superior 
district^and the mining and shipping of this ore are its principal 
industries. The municipality owns and operates the water- 
works, the water being obtained from Lake ^int Mary, one of a 
chain of small lakes lying S. of the city. Eveleth was first 
chartered as a city in 1902. 

EVELYN, JOHN (1620-1706), English diarist, was bom at 
Wotton House, near Dorking, Surrey, on the 31st of October 
1620. He was the younger son of Richard Evelyn, who owned 
large estates in the county, and was in 1633 high sheriff of Surrey 
and Sussex. When John Evelyn was five years old he went to 
live with his mother’s parents at Cliffe, near Lewes. He refused 
to leave his too indulgent ” grandmother for Eton, and when 
on her husband’s death she married again, the boy went with her 
to Southover, where he attended the free school of the place. 
He was admitted to the Middle Temple in February 1637, and in 
May he became a fellow commoner of Balliol Collegef Oxford. 
He left the university without taking a degree, and in 2640 was 
residing in the Middle Temple. In that year his father died, and 
in July 1641 he crossed to Holland. He was enrolled as a 
volunteer in Apslcy’s company, then encamped before Genep 
on the Waal, but his commission was apparently complimentary, 
bis military experience being limited to six* days of camp life, 
during which, however, he took his turn at “ trailing a pike.” 
He returned in the autumn to find England on the verge of 
civil war. Evelyn’s part in the conflict is best told* in his own 
words : — 

" 12th November was the battle of Brentforef, surprisingly fought. 
... I came in with my liorsc and arms just at the retreat ; but 
was not permitted to stay longer than the 15th by reason of the army 
marching to Gloucester ; which would have left both me and my 
brothers exposed to ruin, without any advantage tO his Majesty 
. . . and on the loth [December] returned to Wotton, nobody 
knowing of my having been in his Majesty’s army.” 

At Wotton he employed himself in improving his brother's 
property, making a fishpond, an island and other alterations in 
the gardens. But he found it difficult to avoid taking a side ; 
he was importuned to sign J;he Covenant, and ” finding it im- 
possible to evade doing very unhandsome things,” he obtained 
leave in October 1643 from the king to travel abroad. From 
this date his Diary becomes full aad interesting. He travelled in 
France and visited the cities of Italy, returning in the autumn 
of 1646 to Paris, where he became intimate with Sir Richard 
Browne, the English resident at the court of France. In June 
of the following year he married Browne’s daughter and heiress, 
Mary, then a child of not more than twelve years of age. I^eavii^ 
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4 i»i«RSe i in tth« rofliB ^ af her paveats^ iie retavnedfto. EngksEdt^ j 
settle bie .^ire* >He ^vbited Charles I. a1^ iiainptm^Ceuit;m| 
^tl547,‘«Md»duni^^tlK nact'two years jiiaiat«ified'4i'ripliBr corrfc-: 
^ependwioe with lii%JfafcfaOT<-intlaw in the .in^iertirt. la 4649 
1w‘(ybta&ed >a pass :to Te tarn 'to Paris; Jbot itii:i:65arpaiii’ a short 
•visit to iBnifland. IThe defeat of Charles dl.; at 'Worcester .in 1651 ' 
^^onvinoed him that the royalist cansei^mshopellciss^nd fae^t^ 
to return to Eng^land. He > wetunin >1652 to SayeS Court at Dept- 
dord^ a house which Sir ^Rjichiard IBrowite hs^ 'inehi on. a lease 
•froiw the crown. This hwd^^bedn seized by the paHiament, but 
Evelyn (Was atde to compound with thooccirpiers for ^^3500^ and 
. alter the kestomtion ^his jpiafssession ’ was secured. Here his wife 
joined htm^ their eldest s^h^rkiohard^ibchigtbofrn in 1652. 

Under the Commonwealth fevelyn amused himself with his 
•favourite occi^ation of fforden^^and made many if rieilds^kRiong 
the scionthic inquirers ofithe time, die was nn© of therpromotexs 
of the scheme for the 'Roywl Society, and' ih' the ifcj^ charterin 
'rd62 was Jiominated a member of iits<diiiecting uoundil hlean- 
while^he'had refused employment from the ^wernmentt of the 
Ownwionweatth, and had 'maintained a cipher 'correapondwicc 
with Charles. In 1659 he published 'an Apohgy py tfe ^Royal 
'Patfyymii in Dccembw of^that'year he^iniy taiedto^pamaade 
Goionel 'Herbert Jt^of ley, thomlieutonant of the riWer, toicttfcetall 
•Goneral iMonk by 'declaring (for ttheikkg. Fnomrttoe 'Restojutaon 
onwards' Bvel'vn^enjoyed tihhrokon 'court favour 'till his death in 
1 706 : but he never held any iimportanf poiitioal office, altbouifli 
he filled many 'useful ianid 'often laborious minesr posts. He was 
'commissioner for improving the streets and buildings, of London, 
lor examining into the<a^hrs<of charitable 1 foundations, ^com- 
missioner of the Minty -and of foreign plantations. In he 
accepted tl>6 responsibility for the-careof the sick. and wounded 
and the prisoners in the Dutch war. He stud: rto his post 
throughout the plague year, contenting himself with .sonrding his 
'family away to Wotton. He found it ?impossihk'''tt> secure 
soffioient money for the proper discharge of:bis functions, and in 
rfM he was still petitioning for pa>Tnent of his accounts in this 
businesB. Evelyn was secretary of the Royal Society in 1672, 
and 08 an ‘enthusiastic promoter of its interests was twice (in 
1*682 and 1691) offered the presidency. Through his influence 
Henry Howard, duhe of Norfolk, was induced to present the 
Arundel marbles to the univereity of Oxford (1667) and the 
valuable ArundOl libraa-y to Gresham College (.1678). In the 
xoign of James II., during the earl of Clarendon’s absence in 
Irvlandj- he acted ns one of the commissioners of the privy seal. 
Me was seriously alarmed by the king’s attacks on the English 
Church, and refused on two occasions to iicense the illegal sale 
•of 'Roman Catholic literature. He concurred in the rev'oliition of 
1688, in 1695 was entrusted with the office of treasurer of Green- 
wich hospital for pld sailors, and laid the first stone of the new 
building 'on the 30th of Jvne 1696. In 1694 he Icftfiayes Court 
to live at VVottoii with his brother, whose heir he liad become, 
and whomjic actually succeeded in C169Q. die spent tiie rest of his 
life there, rlying on the 27th of February 3706. Evelyn s house 
at Saves ('ourt had been let to Captain, afterwards Admiral John 
Henbow, who was not a “ polite ” tenant. HtC'^auWet it to Peter 
the Great, who was then visiting the duekygrd at Deptford. 
'The tsar did great damage to Evelyn’s beauttful gardens, and, 
it is.said, mado it one of l\isr amusements to ride m a wheelbarrow 
along-a thick holly hedge- planted especially by the owner. 7 'he 
house was subsequently used as a vrorkhouse> and is now alms- 
iKJUses,' the' grounds having l^een converted into public gardens 
by Ttr Evelyn in 1886. 

It will be seen that Evelyn's 'politic* were «ot of the heroic 
order. But he was honourable and consistent in his adherence 
to the monarchical principle throughout his life. With the court 
'df'Ghttfles II. he could 'have had no sympathy, his digged 
'domfestic life and his serious attention to religion standing an the 
•strongest contrast with the profligacy of the. royal surroundings. 
His ^ary k therefore a vaikiable chronicle of contemporary 
wrunts’from the standpoint «f a moderate politician and a devout 
t adherent of the Church of Ei^kind. Ele had none of Pepys's 
ilevOHrf g 08 «p, and ^was devoid of his all-embraciiig curiosity, 


Imrofhis/dmc&ig^inidciiei^ /Bbthwrimadfli^ 

'mbie.dvil smfa 3 i%:«iK! fifcey^hjtdja iixmtdS eaoh 

[Other’s [sterUngTi^iiahttw. aBvoiynfo BHaty covieiB^moiJediban half 
a tentury croaldod With ^remarkaWe evente^., while 

Pepyt jffllly'ikalsiwitbvadewyoaffBfdf’i^ IL’erxeiigni 
I jEWlyn wasi a. generous ast patranband lGTmHngrGibbonsiwas 
j inttoduced by him .to the notice xifiKHanks II. His domestic 
■nftBcticoas were very strong. He had tsix soils, of rarbom John 
|‘(x655hi 699), the lautbor lof soine ..transitions, lOibi^ 
.ms^ood. 'He has left. a pathetic.aoooutitrof thie lentraordtnai^ 
aooompHshmentsrisf-his Sim; Riduiril, who diedibfeforerhe wasrix 
years lold, andji>f iardaiighter.Mtny,ivbo liyecbte beitwenty,^^ 
probably wrote most of/hsr iMt^nirh .Mundus mulrebris {1x690^. 

I rhis ctwo ntfasr daughters, rSusannah,: wk> )inairied William 
I Draper ol Addisoombe,Sarcey,Jsumved.ii^ 

Evelyn's Diary remained in MS. tmtil It is in a 'quOfto 

volumo corttainMg ^o« pagfts, covering the years itoetwoen *641 -and 
tf»97, and'dB xontmnodriJi artsmaiUer hook which briags theinacnitive 
down to within tlvoc weeks ofiitsfanihor’ad&ath. .ArM^tion.£com 
this was edited by William'Bray. with the permission of the Evelyn 
family, in under the title ot Memoirs til uitrutim of the Life a%d 
Writings of John comprising rkis' Di^ry^from 1641 to f7&Sf(y. 

-aud n Selection of hisAiravUHtsr.LettefKs^ .Other < edit ions .foUjowed, 
the most notabltJ being those of WUoatl^ (i879).,and 

Mr Austin Dobson (3 vols., 1900)^ Evelyn's active mind produced 
many other works, and allhcmgh these have been overshadowed by 
the famous Diafy tlivy are of unnsidorabJe interest. They iadlude : 
> 0 f Liberty land Servitude « * .(r649), a tramdatwnifroin die .French 
oL Frangoisclela Mo the lo Vayer, Evelyn'^ own copy of which contains 
a note that he w^ai* *' like to bci call’d in question by the KebcUs for 
this booke ** ; The State of as it stood in the IXth year of 

. . . Louis XTTL 67^2) \ An Dss'ay on ttte First Bnok of T.Jjneretiu^ 
Corus de Uerum Xiatura. Jnterpimed med fmade klngllish verse by 
J. Jivelyn ,(ijf>3b) ; U'he.Gcitieu Book of Si John CihrysosUmfiC^mer^iing 
the Education of Children. Translated out of the Greek by /, E. 
(printed 1058, dated if'Vi) ; The Trench Gardener : instructing how 
to euiiivttie ail softs of 'rruit-irees . , . (rS58), tram^Iated from the 
French of N. dc iBonnefons ; A Chafmdter of ^England * m (1659), 
doscribntg tho -ouatoms lof tlie country aa thay would apjHiar to a 
foreign oi>scrver, reprinted in Somers' Traits (cd. Scott, 1812), and 
in the liarlcian Miscellany (cd. I'ark, 1813) ; The Late Xews from 
Brussels ttvmasheU . . . in answer to a lilidlous pamphlet 

on Cbarios I. by Marchmont Noedham ; Eumifugiumy t>r the incon- 
venience of the Aer andSmoah of London dissipated (i66i), in wliich 
he angjjested that swcot-smellmg trees should be planted in London 
to .purify the air ; hntructions concerning eraitmg of a Library , . ; 
(iOOt), trom the French df tVabriel Nan^; Tyvannus or the Mode, 
w a Discourse of Sumptuary Laws (ifj6i) : Scuiptura : or tiie History 
and Art of Chalcography and Engraving in Copper , , » (1662) ; 
Sylua^ or a Dtscottrhc of Forest Trees .m m » to whuh is annexed 
Pomona . , « Also Kalendarium Hortense . • . (1G64) ; A Parallel 
of ike Ancient Arckitcrture with the Modem , , , (1664), from 
the French of Rc>land Frtot ; The History of the three late famous 
impostorsy vix. Padre Ottomano^ Mahomed Bet, ami Sahatei Sevi 
. . . {i(>Oy) ; Navigation and Commerce • . . in which his Majesties 
lUk to the Dominion of the Sea is asserted against the Novel and 
later Pretenders (1674), which is a preface to a projected history" 
of the Dirtch wars undertaken at the request of Cliarks II., but 
Gountormaiided on the conclusion of peace ; A PhilosopHchl Dis- 
course of Eafth , . . (1670), a treatise on horticulture, better known 
by its later title of Terra ; The Complcat Gardener , , , (1^93), from 
the French of J. de la Qumtinio ; Numismata . . . (1097). Some 
of these wrre reprinted in The Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn , 
edited (1825) by WiJliajn li^ncott. Evelyn’s friendship .with Mary 
Bli4jgc,.alterwaiTls Mrs Godolphin, is recorded in tiie diary, when he 
bays he designed “ to consecrate her wortliy life to posterity/' Tills 
he effectually did in a little masterpiece of religious biography which 
remained in MS. hi the possession ‘of the Harcourt family until it 
•w^Ts edited W Samuel Wilberforco, -bishop of OxfoTxi, as the Life of 
Mrs Godolphin (1847), printed in the “ King's Classics " (1904). 
The picture of Mistress Biagge’s saintly life at court is heightened 
•in interest when read in connexion with the scandalou.s memoirs 
'.of the comte de Gfamont, or contemporary political Batires on the 
coiurt. ‘Numerous other papers and letters of Evelyn on scientific 
subjects^'hnd matters of public interest. are preserved, a collection of 
private and official letters and papers (1642- 1712) 1^, or addressed 
to, Sir Richard Browne and his son-in-law being in' theBritish Museum 
{Add. MSS. 15857 and 15858). * 

Nefwt to the Diary lEvelyti's moat valuable work kSyiua, By the 
gliLSs factories and iron fumaoes tJie country was being rapidly 
depleted of wood, while no attempt was being made to replace the 
damage by phintiqg. .Ewlyn put in a plea Tor [afforoetation, and 
besides proiluoing a valuable work on-arlioricUlture, he was able to 
assert Jin his pirflllace to the king that. he had really induced landown^m 
: to plant many million* of trees. 
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iderie at ^aikmaar; nu ' 
bom^ 1«{s^6i$d;liif'i^/a]^<MNMttd) # beSiovean^d tradi- 

tk)n; tittd^ilt^And’SaVt^'ttft He wanddfed vi *1164$ 

lio be^kiidiediMdel'tSeter del^dlyn^ and ifiaallf 

ael!ddi^ M^ntirt '^l^57^«t ‘>Amsterdam/^a)ilvitr« Diil fas ^ 

deaths ll^ aibuM'be^difficttlt/to^find a filter contmstti^ 
whidh ‘is'ipMSeAtdi'by the mirks^ of €ttveiy and Etapdiagaki. 
Savery iiihiBtil^ tBreugbelby idiidi he 

oarridd :iito"the^l^th €entitty j whllsft' laardingeii itealiaBd' the ' 
large and^^QCtVe^fiyitem af t)d(Afr«d'«nd>^{X)Werfu% ^shaded 
landaea^ (WtiSeb matas' the piacuisaFf ^of Utembrimdt. it is onot 
«asy on this aeeount ^ that Save^ was iBverdnigen's 

master; 9 t is <qii{te«a>ithki' the imnge cd fn-dbabdity't&ath^ ' 
acquired the ^eiemente 6f landscapie painting #om ud^ Mdyn. 
'Pieter de-Molyn, by birth a lxmdmer, ltt»ed uwa>t624<tih?®66® 
In Haafrtem.' He ^ivent pewodiadly *dn ■'visitB tio ' Norway, >md! his 1 
Dorics, thooi^ eearcje, inhibit a lEiroad and ^sweeping jnodeiiOf ^ 
execution^ differing but slightly from that transferred -irt ttoej 
opening el the > i7<th eeivtury from Jan van :Gi^m':to rSodoaion | 
^loyedael. His etdbingS’^laive' neatly >the » brdadih and ^effeot . of 
those of Kverdmgen. It is^aifill an> open imeetion when •de)Molyn 
wiekSed intlnenoe onhis dever diseipie. Alkmaaryabusy teadkg 
place near'* the Texely had ^little of the picturesque for . an artist 
except polders and downs -or waves and 4ky. Accordingfy we 
find AHatt at firsts painter of onast scenery. Bnt on.pne 1^ his 
expeditions ho is said to have been cast ashore in Norway^ and 
during the repairs of •Wis ship he visited the inland vaileytt, and 
thus gave a new course to his art. in early pieces he cleverly 
represents the sea in motion under vorwd, but mostly douded, 
as^tt -of sky. Their ganeral intonation tt strong and-hrawn, 
and etffccts are rendered in a powerful ikey, bat die eoBeontion is 
muehimore uniform 'than that df Jaoob Ituyadad. A dark' scad 
loweringon a roUing*^ sea 'near the wails of l^ushsng characterizes 
Everdingen’s “ Mouth- <&f' the Schelde " in 'the Hcrmiitage at St 
Petersburg. -Storm is the marked feature ^ sea-fweccs in the 
Stacdel or Robartes collections ; aond a -strswid Jwith -wreckers 
atthefootof a dfff in'tlie Mmikih Pinahothek* ioay.be a reminis- 
cenee Of persona'l-a^lventurein Norway. Huttbef^orwegianaoast 
was studied in eahns as welll as in gales ; and a ffine, canvas, at 
Munich shows- fishermen/ on a still aiid aunny day tidcing herrings 
to a smoking hut at the loot of: a Norwegian crag. The earliest 
of Everdingen’s sea*pN;oes -beafrs tlie date of ^640. After 0645 
we meet with nothing but representfiktions -of inland scenery, 
and partieukurK’ ^f Norwegian valleys, remaritable alike for 
w-ildness and a decisive dcj)th of tone. The master’s (favourite 
theme is a fall -in -a glen, with nttoornful fringes jcf pines inter- 
spersed with birch, and log-huts at the base of rocks < and craggy 
slopes. The water tumbles or^r the foreground, so as to entire 
the pointer to the name of “ inventor of cascades.” It gives 
Everdingen his character as a precursor of -Jacob Ruysdael in a 
certain form of landscape composition ; but though ve^ skilful 
in arrangement and clever in effects, Everdingen remains much 
more simple in execution ; he is much less subtle in feeling 
or varied in touch than his great and incomparable countryman. 
Five of Everdingen ’s cascades are in the museum of Copenhagen 
alone ; of these, one is dated 1647, another 1649. Hermit- 

age at St Petersburg is a^ne example of 1647 1 another, in the 
Pinakothek at Munich was finished in 1656. English public 
galleries ignore Everdingen ; but one of , his i^st-known master- 
pieces is the Norwegian -glen helongmg to Lord Listowel. Of 
his 'etchings and -drawings there ‘ are much larger ^d.-mor© 
numerous specimens in England than elsewhere. B^g a col- 
lector as well as ^ engraver and painter, he brought together 
a laige number of works Of all kinds and -masters ; and the 
sale of these -by his heirs at Amsterdam ion the nth df March 
1676 gives an approximate doe to the date of the painter’s 
death. 

His ‘two brothers, Jan arid Gaesar, srera both painters. Caesar 
VAN Everdinobk (1606-1679), masftly kAwn as .a portrait 
‘painter, enjoyed some vogue during bis 'life, and many of bis 
pictures are to be seen in the ‘muiseums and private houses of 


igkdikttdj fWiy ahok Arq^ArrfMI 

thtrilnigiliim^^dkjnripnM^ - ' ■ - > ' 

>Hiyni8fr^SIRo(IIQi^ 

lfe 5 gnplierv*>Ms the. nn lof (SMttaai -^eeett ^ 

Smknoekihifia, midl -bm fthnmi oin .the 

From BcbociuatrMaHow be ptaeectedate rim;miUt^ 

jBt WedWidi/sriiere he attmteclrthfi lipe^ itiorioe'Df'tM mahto- 

matlical' mas^y juid iponcild.'joi weMtbilbis ^eonunimttmistt^ 

‘wat'dedacedfftfor A- oianiittissmibdo|«iettsii^^ 

tage. i£&b‘fig gone^to ffioHa in ti6o6 jft’thn iBfUgil 

inifilkry,'he wasedected Radius, to .tided petft'in 

-titt- recomtaimaee of Java («Bi4T*r8!id) ; (oad^after-bfiiag' eni- 

fployed n^ari(ms(engi]Kerii^'WvksAnoi^hQiit 

ap^intcdhiii^8‘imiistaiit>m>/€olbaelriAn^0n;lt^ 

>1b6igmt- trigotwmetriQH;flurvey zxf that^unt^^ Ab 

^^olond ionlbitonls <d6ath> hc\eucoeeded >to the pest of aujper* 
^intendent'of themrvey*; kiirdjohetval^appotcA^iby 
.of 4 Hi>eeton)ofithe£ast India Company )sisveyoi;>^ei^^ In^ ; 
tftnddtom-thKtv dateitiU*>hk increment ifomrtheaervioei f6ils3 
be ^continiidd to dkchBign..tlw ykboriottvbutias of-^botbiefiees. 
During the rent oh hia lifeihe-rndded in Bngted^ 

'feHow of ithe - Royal Society and \\ftn active Tfoomher iSi> several 
odteroeientificiassookticaiB. ihi zB6z 
>pecdvalvth»,b(mour.ofikiBighduH) 4 ,.a«d^nca Ihe was>ehoKefi 
vice-president ;of the Royal 'Geographicai iSooiotyi. Hfi/died at 
fQpeenwich.onOlie- lat of DodCllfher. j8<Mu TSbe^oAlUMld^urs 
-of /George Everest rank among the ^^ttmt iadnen^iejneate of 
their kind ; and' more. especially bis measuiMBEient of ^th© meili * 
(iional arc of India, -i'r|° in Jength, is- account^ .as uwriyali^ 
in the annals >of tthe-idcnoe. iXn great part llikdian survey /is 
(whatbenkdeik. 

His ' work® ate .iwrtlv'prcdaseiaaal w in vol. i vo£ ,the 
Royal Asirmomiaal pointing out a i;uMake 

in JLa Cailk’s moasurement ,of an , arc o! the meridian which He 
Had discovered during sick-leave At the Gape i5f Good Hope ; A^i 
ttoeoit 4 $t of iko ^tasuremerU of ijke arc of> w>mtmidian btitmon ttAt; 
pamihis j8® 3' mud ,■14*’ 7', Poimsg 4/ thi .Hfiapd 

Mof^d^onal Arc af Indian as detaUpd by MU*fU^Qol, .lArnJbtQn in ipe 
volnmcs of the Asiatic Society of CalcMita (London, 1636) ; A'n 
'acc<myit of the measHremevt of two seotions of the Mitridionnl Afc of 
India hounded ky ihe .parallels of -iS® 3' 15^, 04® 7' sr*', and.to"* 30' 
48^ liJicadon;, i> 847 )< 

EVEREST, MOUNT, the highest meimtem tin ,tbe world, ^t 
b.a.pfi^'ofc'ftlaeHiniaflaya^ situated iiii^qpaionljiK9ri;:>prec^ 
•©nitbe intemoction of themjeridian -87 7E.!lQng. with ,tbe p^aUel 
a8 N. ,JartL jTs.eievi^ion as ai, present rdeterndned ,by*,'trfigO!ao- 
mctrical'obsermtion is z9,Qoa;Ct, but it is; possible ihatiwthfr 
investigation into the value of refraction: at such altitujdes wjll 
-result in placing the summit even, higher. Ht has been confused 
with a peak to tbewest of jt called Gaurisankar ,(by .Schlggiwt- 
woit), which is more than 5000 ft. ilower ; b^t jthe.pbserVrOtiens 
of Captain Wood from peaks .near Rhatmandu, in IjJepali and 
those of the 'same officer, and of Ma^or .^.ydqr, from -the route 
ibetween Lhasa and the sources ctf the Brahmaputra in 1904, 
have definitely ted -tl>e relative position of the two mountain 
masses, and ccmcluBively proved that there isipo higher peak 
than Everest in the Himalayan - syatem. The peak possesses 
no diistmctivie native name and has been called Everest after 
Sir Geox:go Everest who completed the ,tr,igonometrical 
survey of the Himalayas in 184J ozhI first fixed its pos ion and 
altitude. 

EVERETT, ALEXANDER HQiL (1790*, 1-847 )> American 
author and diplomatist, was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, on 
the 19th of March 1790. He was the son of Rev. Oliver Evecett 
(2753-1802), a Congregational minister in Boston, aiad the 
brother of Edward Everett *110 ^duatied at Harvard in 18^, 
takizig .tbe highest rkonours of his year, thoqgh the youoj^t 
mer»berjof his class. He spent one year as a teacher in Phillip's 
Academy^ Exeter, New Hampshire, and then began the study *of 
law in the. office: of Jolm Quincy Adams. In 1809 Adams was 
appomted minister to Russia, and Everett accompanied him as 
his private secretary, remaining -attached to the Amorinan 
- legation m^Rnssia until 1811, ;He vfas secretary - of itheAmericiin 
legation atdke Hague in i8j5**xBj6,.and.^^<irg^ d^o^f«w tbv® 
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from iSiS to 1824. From 1825 to 1829, during the pregidenc}^ 
of John Quincy Adams, he was the United States minister to 
Spain. At that Ijme Spain recognized nozie of the governments 
ostablisbed by hea revolted colonies, and Everettr became the 
medium of all communications betwe^ the Spanish government 
and the several nations of Spanish origin which had been estab- 
lished, by succcessful revolutions, on the other side of the ocean. 
Everett was a member of the Massachusetts legislature in 1830- 
1835, was president of Jefferson College in Louisiana in 184a- 
1844, and was appointed commissioner of the United States to 
China in 1845, but did not go to that country until the follow- 
ing year, and died on the 29th of May 1847 Canton, China. 
Everett, however, is kndWn ^ther as a man of letters than as 
a diplomat. In addition to numerous articles, published chiefly 
in the North American Review^ of which he was the editor from 
1825 to 1835, he wrote: Europe, or a General Survey of the 
Political Situation of the Principal Powers, with Conjectures on 
their Future Prospects (1822), which attracted considerable 
attention in Europe and was translated into German, French 
and Spanish ; New Ideas on Population (1822) ; America, or a 
General Survey of the Political Situation of the Several Powers 
of the Western Continent, with Conjectures on their Future Pros- 
pecis (1827), which was translated into several Europ^n lan- 
guages ; a volume of Poems (1845) ; and Critical and Miscellanea 
ous Essays (fint series, 1845 ; second series, 1847). 

EVEREl^ CHARLES CARROLL (1839- Z900), American 
divine and philosopher, was bom on the 19th of June 1829, at 
Brunswick, Maine. He studied at Bowdoin College, where he 
graduated in 1850, after which he proceeded to Berlin. Subse- 
quently he took a degree in divinity at the Harvard Divinity 
School. From 1859 to 1869 he was pastor of the Independent 
Congregational (IJnitarian) church at Bangor, Maine. This 
charge he resigned to take the Bussey professorship of theology 
at Harvard University, and, in 1878, became dean of the faculty 
of theology. Interested in a variety of subjects, he devoted 
himself chiefly to the philosophy of religion, and published The 
Science of Thought (Boston, 1869 ; revised 1891 ). He also wrote 
Fichte' s Science of Knowledge (1884) ; Poetry, Comedy and Duty 
(1888); Religions before Christianity (1883); Ethics for Young 
People (1891) ; The Gospel of Paw/ (1892). He died at Cambridge 
on the i6th of October 1900. 

EVERETT, EDWARD (i794“i865), American statesman and 
omtor, was bom in Dorchester, Massachusetts, on the iith of 
April f794. He was the son of Rev. Oliver Everett and the 
brother of Alexander Hill Everett (q,v.). His father died in 
1802, and his mother removed to Boston with her family after 
her husband’s death. At seventeen Edward Everett graduated 
from Harvard College, taking first honours in his class. While 
at college he was^ the chief editor of The Lyceum, the earliest 
in the series of college journals published at the American 
Cambridge. His earlier predilections were for the study of law, 
but the advice of Joseph Stevens Buckminster, a distinguished 
preacher in Boston, led him to prepafC for the pulpit, and as a 
preacher he at once distinguished himself. 'He was called to 
the ministry of the Brattle Street church (Unitarian) in Boston 
before he was twenty years old. His"'SerTnons attracted wide 
attention in that community, and he gamed a considerable 
reputation as a theologian and a controversialist by his pub- 
lication in. 1814 of a volume entitled Defence of Christianity, 
written in answer to a work, The Grounds of Christianity Exa- 
mined (1813), by George Bethune English (1787-1828), an 
adventurer, w'hn, born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, was in turn 
a student of law and of theology, an editor of a newspaper, and 
a soldier of fortune in Egypt. Everett’s tastes, however, were 
then, as always, those of a scholar ; and in 1815, after a service 
of little more than a year in the pulpit, he resigned his charge 
to accept a profcsst)rship of Greek literature in Harvard College. 

After nearly five years spent in Europe in preparation, he 
entered with enthusiasm on his duties, and, for five years more, 
a vigorous impulse, not only to the study of Greek, but to 
All the work of the college. In January i8ao he assumed the 
charge 4 >f tire North American Review, which now became a 


quarterly ; and he was indefatigAble dunng the ipur ymn of 
ms editorship in contributing on a great variety of subjects^ 
From 1825 to 1835 he was a member of the National House of 
Representatives, supportii^ generally the administration of 
President J. Q. Adams and opposing that of Jackson, which 
succeeded it. He bore a part in almost every important debate, 
and was a member of the committee of foreign affairs during 
the whole time of his service in Congress. Everett was a member 
of nearly all the most important select committees, such as those 
on the Indian relations of the state of Georgia, the Apportion- 
ment Bill, and the Bank of the United States, and drew the 
report either of the majority or the minority. The report on the 
congress of Panama, the leading measure of the first session of 
the Nineteenth Congress, was drawn up by Everett, although he 
was the youngest member of the committee and had just entered 
Congress. He led the unsuccessful opposition to the Indian 
policy of General Jackson (the removal of the Cherokee and other 
Indians, without their consent, from lands guaranteed to them 
by treaty). 

In 1835 he was elected governor of Massachusetts. He brought 
to the duties of the office the untiring diligence which was the 
characteristic of his public life. We can only allude to a few 
of the measures which received his efficient support, e.g, the 
establishment of the board of education (the first of such ^ards 
in the United States), the scientific surveys of the state (the first 
of such public surveys), the criminal law commission, and the 
I preservation of a sound currency during the panic of 1837. 
i Everett filled the office of governor for four years, and was then 

defeated by a single vote, out of more than one hundred thousand. 
The election is of interest historically as being the first important 
American election where the issue turned on the question of the 
prohibition of the retail sale of intoxicating liquors. In the 
following spring he made a visit with his family to Europe. In 
1841, while residing in Florence, he was named United States 
minister to Great Britain, and arrived in London to enter upon 
the duties of his mission at the close of that year. Great ques- 
tions were at that time open between the two countries — the 
north-eastern boundary, the affair of McLeod, the seizure of 
American vessels on the coast of Africa, in the course of a few 
months the affair of the “ Creole,” to which was soon added the 
Oregon question. His position was more difficult by reason of 
the frequent changes that took place in the department at home, 
which, in the course of four years, was occupied successively by 
Messrs Webster, Legare, Upshur, Calhoun and Buchanan. E'rom 
all these gentlemen Everett received marks of approbation and 
confidence. 

By the institution of the special mission of Lord Ashburton, 
however, the direct negotiations between the two governments 
were, about the time of Everett’s arrival in London, transferred 
to Washington, though much business was transacted at the 
American legation in I^ondon. 

Immediately after the accession of Polk to the presidency 
Everett was recalled. E'rom January 1846 to 1849, as the 
successor of Josiah Quincy, he was president of Harvard College. 
On the death, in October 1852, of his friend Daniel Webster, to 
whom he had always been closely attached, and of whom he was 
always a confidential adviser, he succeeded him as secretary of 
st^te, which post he held for the remaining months of Fillmore’s 
administration, leaving it to go into the Senate in 1853, as one 
of the representatives of Massachusetts. Under the work of 
the long session of 1853-1854 his health gave way. In May 
1854 he resigned his seat, on the orders of his physician, and 
retired to what was called private life. 

But, ^ it proved, the remaining ten years of his life most widely 
established his reputation and influence throughout America. 
As early as 1820 he had established a repirtation as an orator, 
such as few men in later days have .enjoyed. He was frequently 
invited to deNver an “oration” on some topic of historical or other 
interest. With him these “ orations,” instead of being the 
ephemeral entertainments of an hour, became careful studies 
of some important theme. Eager to avert, if possible, the im- 
pending conflict ofc arms between the North and South, Everett 
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^prepared an ** oratk)^ ” on George Washington, which he de- 
livered in every part of America. In this way, too, he raised 
more than one hundred thousand dollars, for the purchase of 
the old home of Washington at M#unt Vernon. Everett also 
prepared for the Encyclopaedia Britannica a biographical sketch 
of Washington, which was published separately in i860. In 
i860 Everett? was the candidate of the Constitutional-Union 
(“ Know-Nothing ”) party for the vice-presidency, on the ticket 
with John Bell (q.v.), but received only 39 electoral votes. 
During the Civil War he zealously supported the national 
government and was called upon in every quarter to speak at 
public meetings. He delivered the last of his great orations at 
Gettysburg, after the battle, on the consecration of the national 
cemetery there. On the 9th of January 1865 he spoke at a public 
meeting in Boston to raise funds for the southern poor in 
Savannah. At that meeting he caught cold, and the immediate 
result was his death on the 15th of January 1865. 

In Everett^s life and career was a combination of the results 
of diligent training, unflinching industry, delicate literary tastes 
and unequalled acquaintance with modem international politics. 
This combination made him in America an entirely, exceptional 
person. He was never loved by the political managers ; he was 
always enthusiastically received by assemblies of the people. 
He would have said him.self that the most eager wi.sh of his life 
had been for the higher education of his countrymen. His 
orations have been collected in four volumes (1850-1859). A 
work on international law, on which he was engaged at his death, 
was never finished. Allibone records 84 titles of his books and 
published addresses. (E. E. H.) 

EVERETT, a city of Middlesex county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
adjoining Chelsea and 3 m. N. of Boston, of which it is a resi- 
dential suburb. Pop. (1880) 4159; (1890) 11,068; (1900) 
24,336, of whom 6882 were foreign - born ; (1910, census) 

33,484. It covers an area of about 3 sq. m. and is served by 
tlie Boston & Maine railway and by interurban electric lines. 
Everett has the Frederick K. Parlin memorial library (1878), the 
Shute memorial library (1898), the Whidden memorial hospital 
and Woodlawn cemetery (176 acres). The principal manufac- 
tures are coke, chemicals and boots and shoes ; among others are 
iron and structural steel. According to the U.S. Census of 
Manufactures (1905), the coke industry in Everett is unique, 
inasmuch as illuminating gas is the primary product and coke 
really a by-product, while the coal used is brought from mines 
located in Nova Scotia.” The value of the city’s total factory 
product increased from $4,437,180 in 1900 to $6 , t 35,650 in 1905 
3^*3 %• Everett was first settled about 1630, remaining a 
part of Malden (and being known as South Malden) until 1870, 
when it was incorporated as a township. It was chartered as 
a city in 1892. 

EVERETT, a city, a sub-port of entry, and the county-seat of 
Snohomish county, Washington, U.S. A., on Puget Sound, at 
the mouth of the Snohomisli river, about 35 m. N. of Seattle. 
Pop. (1900) 7838 (1905, state estimate) 25,000. The city is 

served by the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern railways, 
being the western terminus of the latter’s main transcontinental 
line, by interurban electric railway, and by several lines of 
Sound and coasting freight and passenger steamboats. Everett 
has a fine harbour with several large iron piers. Among ^Is 
principal buildings are a Carnegie library, a Y.M.C.A, building 
and two hospitals. The buildings of the Pacific College were 
erected here by the United Norwegian Lutheran Church in 1908. 
The city is in a rich lumbering, gardening, farming, and copper-, 
gold- and silver-mining district. 'Inhere is a U.S. assayer’s office 
here, and there are extensive shipyards, a large paper mill, iron 
works, and, just outside the city limits, the .smelters of the 
American Smelters Securities Company, in connexion with which 
is one of the two plants in the United Stales for saving arsenic 
from smelter fumes. Lumber interests, however, are of most 
importance, and here are some of the largest lumber plants in 
the Pacific Northwest. Red-cedar shingles Ve an important 
product. Everett was settled in 1891 and was incorporated in 
1893. Its rapid growth is due to its favourable situation as a 


commercial port, its ttaii!(portation facilities, and its ne^rhess 
to extensive forests whence the material for its chief industriw 
is obtained. p 

EVERGLADES, an American Take, about 8000 sq. m. jn at^a, 
ih which are numerous half-submerged islands ; situated in the 
southern part of Florida, U.S. A., in Lee, De Soto, Dadfc and 
St Lucie counties. West of it is the Big Cypress Swamp. The 
floor of the lake is a limestone basin, extending from Lake 
Okechobee in the N. to the extreme S. part of ^e state; and 
lake varies in depth from i to 12 ft., its water being pure 
and clear. The surface is above tide level, And the lake is 
enclosed, probably on all sides, within an outcropping limestone 
rim, averaging about 10 ft. above ^ean low tide, and approach^ 
ing much nearer to the Atlantic on the E. than to the^Jf on the 
W. There are several small outlets, such as the Miami river and 
the New river on the E. and the Shark river on the S.W., but 
no streiims empty into the Everglades, and the water-supply is 
‘furnished by springs and precipitation. There is a general south- 
easterly movement of the water. The soil of the islands is very 
fertile and is subject to frequent inundations, but gradually 
the water area is being replaced by land. The vegetation is 
luxuriant, the live oak, wild lemon, wild orange, cucumber, 
papaw, custard apple and wild rubber trees being among the 
indigenous species ; there are, besides, many varieties of wild 
flowers, the orchids being especially noteworthy. The fauna 
is also varied ; the otter, alligator and crocodile afe found, also 
the deer and panther, and among the native birds are the ibis, ^ 
egret, heron and liinpkiu. There are two seasons, wet and dry, 
but the climate is equable. 

Systematic exploration has been prevented by the dense 
growth of saw grass {Cladium efusum), a kind of sedge, with 
sharp, saw-toothed leaves, which grows everywhere on the muck- 
covered rock basin and extends several feet above the shallow 
water. The first white man to enter the region was Escalente 
de Fontenada, a Spanish captive of an Indian chief, who named 
the lake Laguno del Espiritu Santo and the islands Cayes del 
Espiritu Santo. Between 1841 and 1856 various United States 
military forces penetrated the Everglades for the purpose of 
attacking and driving out the Seminoles, who took refuge here. 
The most important explorations during the later years of the 
19th century were those of Major Archie P. Williams in 1883, 
James E. Ingraham in 1892 and Hugh L. Willoughby in 1897. 
The Seminole Indians were in 1909 practically the only inhabi- 
tants. In 1850 under the “ Arkansas Bill,” or Swamp aiTd Over- 
flow Act, practically all of the Everglades, which the state had 
been urging the federal government to drain and reclaim, were 
turned over to the state for that purpose, with the provision 
that all proceeds from such lands be applied to their reclamation. 

A board of trustees for the Internal Improverocnt Fund, created 
in 1855 and having as members ex officio the governor, comp- 
troller, treasurer, attorney -general and commissioner-general, 
sold and allowed to railway companies much of ^he grant. 
Between 1881 and 1896 a private company owning 4,000,000 
acres of the Everglades attempted to dig a canal from Lake 
Okechobee through Lake Hicpochee and along the Caloosa- 
hatchee river to the Gulf of Mexico ; the canal was closed in 
1902 by overflows. Six canals were begun under state control 
in 1905 from the lake to the Atlantic, the northernmost at 
Jensen, the southernmost at Ft. Lauderdale ; the total cost, 
estimated at §1.035,000 for the reclamation of 12,500 sq. m., 
is raised by a drainage tax (hot to exceed 10 cents per acre) 
levied by the trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund and 
Board of Drainage commissioners. The small area reclaimed 
prior to that year (1905) was*found very fertile and particularly 
adapted to raising sugar-cane, oranges and garden truck. 

Sec Hugh L. Willoughby's Across the Everglades (Philadelplila, 
7898), and especially an article “ The Everglades of Florida by 
Edwin A. Dix and John M. MacGonigle, in the Century Magatine 
for February 1905, 

EVERGREEN, a general term applied to plants which are 
always in leaf, as contrasted with deciduous trees which 
are bare for some part of the year (see Horticulture). la 
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so 

temperate or colder zones where a season tevourable to v^t%- 
tion is succeeded by an unfavourable or winter season^ leaves of 
evergreens must be protected from the frost and cold drying 
windSj and are tougher or more leathery in texture 

than tfiose of deciduous trees, and Iraquently, as in pines, fus 
and other cftnifer&, araneedle-lihe, thus e»;po«ir^ a much smaller 
Burfacc to the drying action of cold winds. The number of 
seasons for which tW leaves last varies in diSerent plants ; every 
season some of the older leaves fall, while mew ones are negularfy 
produced. The common English hramhk is psactieaUy ever^ 
greenj the leaves lasting through winter and until the new leaves 
are developed next spring, in privet also the leaves fall alter the 
production of new one^in the next year. In other cases the 
leaves kst several years, as in oonificrs, and may sometimes 
he found on eieven*ycar*old shoots. 

EVBRJLASTIHG, or iMMORTjsLiis;,. a plant belonging, to the 
division TubuUfioifae of the natural order Compositae, hnown 
botanicaily as HeUckrysum orimtiaU. It is a native of Korth 
Africa, Crete,, and the parts, of Asia bordering on the Mediter- 
Ettoean ; and it is cultivated in many parts of Europe. It first 
became known in Europe abouit the year 1629, and has been culti- 
vated since .1815. In cummoa with several other plants of the 
same group, known as “ everlastings/’ the immortelle plant 
possesses a large involucre of dry scale-like or scarious bracts, 
which pre.serve their appearance when dried, provided the plant 
be gathered in proper condition. The chief supplies of Helichry- 
sum anffiialc come fron^ lower Provence, wliere it is cultivated 
in large quantities on the ground sloping to the Mediterranean, 
in positions well exposed to the sun, and usually in plots sur- 
rounded by dry stone walls. The finest flowers are grown on the 
slopes of liandods and Cratat, where the plant begins to flower in 
June. It requires a light sandy or stony soil, and is very readily 
nijured by rain or heavy dews. It can be propagated in quantity 
Uy means of offsets from the older stems. The flowering stems 
are gathered in June, when the bracts are fully developed, aft the 
fully-expanded and immature flowers being pulled off and re- 
jected. A well-mauaged plantation is productive for eight or 
ten years. The plant is tufted in ks growth, each plant produc- 
ing 60 or 70 stems, while each stem produces am average of so 
flowers. About 400 such stems weigh u kilogramme. A hectare 
of ground will produce 40,000 plants, bearing from 2,400,000 to 
2,3po,ooo stems, and weighing from 5,^ to 6 ji tuns, or from. 2 to 
3 tons per acre. The colour of the bracts is a deep yellow. 
The nakiral flowers are commonly used, for garlands for the dead, 
or plants dyed black are mixed with the yellow ones, 'Ihe plant 
is also dyed green Qromng{C'red,,and thus employed for bouquets 
or other ornamental purposes. 

Otlier species of Uelickrysmn and species of allied genera with 
scarious heads of flowers are also known as everlastings.” One 
of the best known is the Australian species IL brackaium, with 
several varieties, inckidiog double forms, of different colours ; 

vestUwn (Cape of Good Hope) has white satiny heads. Others 
are species of lleliplerum (West AustfUlia and South Africa), 
Ammubium and Waitnia (Australia) and Xeranihemum (south 
Europe). Several members of tlie natural order Amarantacoae 
have also “ everlasting ” flowers ; such are Qpmphrena globosa, 
with rounded or oval heads of white, orange, rose or violet, 
sqarious bracts, and Celosia ^yratnidalis, with its elegant, loose, 
pyramidal inflorcscancos. Frequently' these everlastings are 
mixed with bleached grasses, as Lagurm^ ovalus, Briza maxima, 
Bttamus brizaejormis, or witli the leaves of the Cape silver tree 
{Leucadmdzou argmUum), to form bouquets or orzmmental 
groups. 

SVfiRSLEY, GliABLES SHAWcLEFfiVRB, Viscount (1794- 
1888), speaker of the British House of Commons, eldest son of 
Mr Charles Shaw (who assumed his wife’s name of Lefevre in 
addition to his own on hia marriage), was born in London on the 
t^nd of February 1794, and educated at Winchester and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was called to the bar m 1819, 
and though a diligent student was also a ke?rL sportsman. 
Manying a daughter of Mr Samuel Whitbread, whose wife was 
tbe sister of Earl Grey, afterwards prerukc, he thns. became 


I connected with two influential politMal familkis, and in i^jo.he 
I entered the House of Commons.as iniemhk for Downton, in the 
I Liberailinterest. In 1831 he was setumed, aitef a severapoatest, 
as one^f the county members for Haa^hire, in which he resided; 
•and after the passing oi the Hefomk Act of 1832 he was elected 
for the Norths Division of the oouiity. For some yean? Mr < 
Shaw Lefevre was chairman of a committee on# petitions lor 
private bills. In 1835 he was chaiiman of a committee on 
agricultural efistross, but as hia zepoc t was not accepted by the 
iH^ie, ha puildished k as a pamphlet addmssed to hh conr 
stituents.. He M^uired a high reputation in the House of 
CoBomons for his judicial iakness^ combined with sing;ular tact 
I and courtesy, and when Mr Janzes Abercromt^ mtired in 1839^ 
he was nominated as the Liberal candidate for tlM chair. T^ 
Conservatives put forward Henry Goulburn, but Mr Shaw 
Lefevre was elected by 317 votes to 299^ The period was one of 
fierce party conflict, and the debates were frequently very 
acrimonious ; but the dignity, temper and firmness of the new 
speaker were never at fault. In 1857 he had served longer than 
any of his predecessors, except the celebrated Arthur Onslow 
(1^1-1768)^ who was speaker for more than 33 years in five 
successive parliaments. Rotiiing on a pension, he was raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Evcrsley of Heckfield,. in tlie county 
of Soutl^ampton. His appearances in the House of Loords were 
very infrequent, hut in his own county he was active in the 
public service. From 1 859 lie was an ecclesiastical commissioner, 
and he was also appointed a trustee of the Ikitish Museum. 
Ho died on the 2&U1 of December 1888, the viscountcy becoming 
extinct. 

His younger brother, Sir John George Shaw Lefevre (1797- 
1879), who was senior wrangler at Cambridge in i8i8,,had a long 
and distinguished career as a public official. He was under- 
socreUry for the colonics, and had much to do with the intro- 
duction of tliie new poor law in 1834, and with the foundation 
of the colony of South Australia j then having served on several 
imiporttti>t cainttaissiiKis he was made clerk of the parliaments in 
1855, and in the sanre year became one of the first civil service 
commissioners. Ikj helped to found the university of London, 
of which he was vice-chancellor for twenty years, and also the 
Atiienaeum Club. He died tlie 2olh of August 1 879. 

The latter's son, George John S»aw Lefevre (b. 1832), 
was created Baron Eversky in xqofl., in. recognition of long and 
proiDtinent services to the Liberal party. He had filled the 
following offices civil lord of the admiralty, 1856 ; secretary 
to tlie boford of trade, 1869-1871 ; under- secretary, home 
office, 1871; secretary to the admiralty, 1871-1874; first 
commissioner of wcarks, 1881-1883; postmaster^gcneral, 1883- 
1884 ; first commissioner of works, 1.892-1893 ; president of 
local government board, 1894-1895; chairman of royal com- 
mission on agriculture, 1893-1896. 

EVESHAM, a market-town and municipal borough in the 
Eveshara parliamentary division of Worcestersfiire, England, 
107 m. VV.N.W, of London by the Great Western railway, and 
15 m. S.E. by E. of Worcester, with a station on the Redditch- 
Ashchurch branch of the Midland railway. Pop. (1901) yroi. 
It lies on tlie right (north) bonk of the Avon, in the rich and 
beautiful Vale of Evesham. The district is devoted to market- 
gardening and orchards, and the trade of the town is mainly 
a^icultural. Evesham is a place of considerable antiquity, a 
Benedictine house having been founded here by St Eg win in 
the 8th century. It became a wealthy abbey, but was almost 
wholly destroyed at the Dissolution. The churchyard, however, 
is entered by a Norman gateway, and there survives also a 
magnificat isolated bell-tower dating from 1533, of the best 
ornate Perpendicular workmanship. The abbey .<wal)s surround 
the, churchyard, but almost the only other cHcmant is a single 
Decorated arch. Close to the bell-tower, however, are the two 
parish churches of St I^awrence and of All Saints, the former 
of the i6th century, the latter containing Early English work, 
and the ornate ohSipel of AlAiot Lichfield, who erected the beWr 
tower. Other buildings include an Elizabethan town hall, tb^ 
grammar school, founded, by Abbot Lichfield, and the pkituresque 
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^finWiQr. bArtrMh' the pl«Mh of Ber^efrot^ 

Si' Peter} m tbf teft>«»flc -elf tfio riv«r. Sveeham jo goMMMd 
^aiiuiy«r}^EIdeniMnmtf rtf'Maneilkm. Acres. 

Eve!flKU«>(Mim>MM, JSUmmt^gttn’ap Momd ifhe SeSsdie^ 
sMasf, and nad tseeme'Af some importance' es a tradr 

itig oentre in 0055, when SSmtrd the'COnfeBsor gavoil atwarkot 
the pri^^li^ -nf a ccuMMetSMlF >t(w«. It i»>un«erU.in tlheh 
-ttm town fitst beewwe' « bomi^, but the ttomesday statement 
that the men paid see. indieaisthneaiiienas'^ a more nr 
less eisne^eotf body of iWk*ateimof!‘. BsBbm 1481^ the burgessos 
i!»€reffOlQittg !fhc uf it foo^ldawi wm eif V 9 m/tf ma^fcs, bat 
^ ilbb&t §tifl hibd pi*ftrticia cowered of the* te^, ktt^'hrii 
firesMted over the 'Ocyort’ At #hfeh the baififfe wereMchoson. After 
tAe ©iiBmlvif ion the manoff with the markets vnh& feirs an^ other 
prmteges was gtatrtted to Sir Hol^, who ihercased his 
power «yver the town by pewaadmg the burgesrses to agree that, 
after they had nominafted si^ candidates fortheoffiee of baiM, 
the steward of the eonrt instructed by hirn should indicate the 
two to he ehosen. This privilege was contested by Queen 
Elkabeth, hut When the ease wan taken before the court ^ the 
vxeheqxjeer it decided in favour of Sir Philip’s heir, Sir 
Bdwaid Hoby. In 1604 James I. gronlfed the burgesseB their 
first charter, hut in the foftowing year, by a second charter, he 
incorpomted Evesham' with the village of Beng-worth, and 
granted that the borough shottld be governed by a mayor and 
seven* aldermen, to whom he gave the power cff holding markets 
and fairs and several other privileges which had formerly lielonged 
to the* fond of the manor. Evesham received two later charters, 
but in i'688 that of 1605 was restored and still remains tho govern- 
ing charter of the borough. Evesham returned two membem 
to parliament m ami again in 1337, after which date the 
privilege lapsed until r6o4. Its two members were reduced to one 
by the act of 1867, and the borough was disfranchised in 1885. 

Evesham gave its name to the famous battle, fought on the 
4th of August 15 ^ 5 , between the forces of Simem de Monttert, 
earl of Leicester, and the royalist army under Prince Edward. 
After a masterly campaign, in which the prince had succeeded 
in defeating Leicester in the- vaiHeys of the Severn and Usk, and 
had ckstroy^d the forces of the younger Montfort at Kenilworth 
before he could effect a iunction with the main body, the royalist 
forces approached Evesnam in the mornkig of the 4th of August 
in time to intercept Jicicestcr’s march towards Kenilworth. 
■Caught in the bend of the rhrer Avon by the converging cokimns, 
and snrrottrtded on all sides, the old carl attempted to cut his 
way out of the toww to the northward’. At first the fury of hk 
assault forced back the superior numbers of the pTmea; but 
Simorr’s Welsh levies melted away and his enemies clbsed the 
last avenue of escape. The final struggle took place on Green 
Hill, a little to the north-west of the town, where the devoted 
friend's of de Montfort formed a ring round theit leader, and* died 
with him. Ihe spot is marked with an oljelkk. 

BVI 0 BKOE (IM, rwnftwfta, mderij to appear cltearly), a term 
which may be defined brie#b^ as denoting the facts presented to 
the mind of a person for the purpose of enablihg him to deckle 
a disputed question. Evidence in the widest sense inchides all 
such facts, and reference may be made to the article I/)Gir for 
the science or art of dealing' with the proper way of drawing 
correct conclusions and the nature of proof. In a narrower 
smse, however, evidence includes in Englkh law only such fafts 
as are allowed to be so pre.sentcd in the course of judicial pro- 
ceediDgs. Thus we say that a fact is not evidence, meaning 
thereby that it is not admissible os evidence in aocordhnce with 
the rules of English law. The law of legal evident^ is part of the 
law of procedure. It determines the kinds of evid^e which 
may be producetl in judicial proceedings, and regulates the mode 
in which, and the conditions under which, evidence may be 
produced and tested. 

The Engikh law of evidence is of comparatively modern growth. 
It enshrines" certain maxims, some derived from Roman law, 
some invented by Coke, who, as B. Thayer says, 

* " spawned Latin hraxims freely.” But for the most 

part it was burlt up by English judges in tlie course of the 


tkk laW, an nufiBflMI 

stAtttofy enaettifontt' bf thk i9tih ttentirty. Earlys 
j^ocediTM knew nothing df evidence In the nsedAtn ^enoa. fiMt 
As ^ knew MyChh^ in the tnoderti ung^e. VI*Mi it vne# 

Was **proofe.^ There were two 'Modes of prodf, ord&li Ahfl 
oaths. Beth were appeals tn fbe SttpertiAtufAl. iThe 
^ofofeet WAS A bflAteM!! ordeal. "Protf foWewed-, IhirteBd n# 
ceding, A judgmeht Of ihe eonrt, c^d* by •Gemalh 

Wr t fo i W fhe bM by 11. Hf. I^ew the 

jUdgmenf,” afWSftcMthAit one Of the twn^ IftkArttS' ttitait p&th 
hk case, by hft body ih battle, or by a nne-Siddd ordeal, or "by 
Am oath with or by the oaths of witnesses. The 

court hod no deske to h«ir or we%hgbnflk?tlmg fostiMonyv Tb 
do so would have heeft to eaerdle foeidtien, wfil^ iifo 

comlt did not possess, and the exercise of wlweh Would have been 
foreign te the Whole spirit of the age. The htigant upon Whom 
the burden Of furnkhihg proof was imposed' had a oertefo task 
to perform. !f he performed it, he won ; if he lifdled, bn test. 
The number of oath-helpers varied m deferent eases, owd WOs 
determined by the law or by 'dfo court. They were probably, 
at the outset, kinsmen, who would have hod to take up the 
btoocbfeud. At a later stage they beftame' witnesses to Uharaetei. 
In the cases, CfmiparativeTy rare, where the oaths of witnessds 
were admitted* as proof, liietr oaths differed MaterlAJ^ from the 
sworn testimony of modem courts. As a mle no one oorffd 
testify to a fact unfess, when the fact happened, h%Wfts sOlemnty 
“ taken to witness.” Then, when the witness was adduced, he 
came merely to swear to a set formula. He did not Make a* 
promissory oath to answer questions truly. He MCre^ inadh an 
assertory oath m a prescribed form* 

In the course of the teth and r3!h centuries the old formal 
accusatory procedure began to br^ down, and to be supeT- 
I seded by another form of procetfore known as tbyawrlfb, kfouest, 
or tnptfife. Its decay was hastened by the decree of the fonrth 
Lateran Council in r2r5, which forbade ecclesiastics to take part 
in ordeals. The Norman adhtinistralrive*s>'rtcm introduced into 
England by the Corwquest was familiar with a method of ascer- 
taining and determining facts by means of a verdict, return or 
finding marefe on oath by a body Of men drawn from the locality. 
The system may be traced to €aroHngian, and even earlier, 
sources. Henty H., hy mstrtutihg the grand assite and the 
four petty ossiies, placed at the disposal of litigants fo certain 
^tions the opportunity of giving proof ’by the verdict of a sworn 
inquest of ‘neighbours, proe^ by the country. The -syrtem wOs 
gradually extended to other cases, criminal as well as cfvfi. The 
vefdfct givim was that of persons'having a general, but notnwees- 
sarily a particular, acquaintance trith the persons, places and 
facts to* which the inquiry related. It was, m fact, W by 

local popular opinion. Had the findmg of sueh an foqueet been 
treated as final and conclusive in crimwiAl cases,. Eitglfeh 
criminal procedure might, Kkc the continental foqUJsiribn, the 
French enquiit, Imve takemthe path which, in the forcible hM- 
f^agc of Fortescue {De lauMus^ &o.) “leads to htll”' {semf!a 
ipsa fst aS jj^fhennam). Fortunately English crifnfina! procedure 
took a different coarse. The spirit of the old accusatory pro- 
cedure was applied to the new procedure by inquest. In serious 
cases the words of the jurors, the accusing Jurors, were treated 
not as testimony, but as* acrusA'tion, the new mdiettnent wns 
treated as eorreSj^onding to the oW appeal, and the preliminary 
finding by the accusing Jury had to be sup^fieMented by thte 
verdict of another jury. In course of time the second jury were 
required to base their findings not on their own knowledi^; but 
on evidence submitted to them. Thtfs the modetW system df 
inquiry by grand jury And ^rial by petty jury waSf gradually 
developed. 

A few words may here be said about the paraJBd development 
of criminal procedure on the cofubmeii/t of Europe. Tht^ tendensy 
in the 12th and 13th centuries to abolish the old format methodb 
of procedure, and to give the new procedure the name of i<iquisf- 
tion or inquest, Was not peculiar to>pnglAnd. Elsewhere the 
old procedure was breaking down at tia#e same^ timt^ and fer 
simiiaT reasons. Jt was the great pope Innoeeat liL, tike pope 
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^ fourth Lateran Council, who introduced the new in- 
x^uisitorial procedure into the canon law. The procedure 
mas 3 applied to cases of heresy, and, lis so applied, especially by 
the Dominicans, ‘^eedily assumed the features which made it 
infamous. “Every safeguard of innocence was abolished or 
disregarded ; torcure was freely used. Everything seems to have 
been done to secure a conviction.’* Yet, in spite of its monstrous 
^defects, the inquisitorial procedure of the ecclesiastical courts, 
secret in its methods, unfair to the accused, liaving torture as 
an integral element, gradually forced its way into the temporal 
courts, and may almost be said to have been adopted by the 
common law of western Europe. In connexion witli this in- 
quisitorial procedure coatinental jurists elaborated a theory of 
evidence, or judicial proofs,* which formed the subject of an 
extensive literature. Under the rules thus evolved full proof 
{plena probaiio) was cssculial for conviction, in the absence of 
confession, and the standard of full proof was fixed so high that 
it was in most cases unattainable. It therefore became material 
to obtain confession by some means or other. The most effective 
ineans was torture, and thus torture became an essential feature 
in criminal procedure. The rules of evidence attempted to 
graduate the weight to be attached to diiTerent kinds of testi- 
mony and almost to estimate that weight in numerical terms. 
“Le parlemeuL de Toulouse,” said Voltaire, “a un usage tres 
singulicr dans Ics preuye.s par tcnioins. On admet aillcurs des 
demi-preuvej^, . . , nmis a J 'on louse on admet des quarts et des 
huitiemes dc preuves.” Modern continentiil procedure, as em- 
♦ bodied in the most recent codes, has removed the worst features 
of inquisitorial procedure, and has sliuken itself free from the 
trammels imposed by tlie old llujory and technical rules of proof. | 
but in this, as in other branches of law, France seems to ha^*e 
paid the penalty for having been first in the field with codification 
by lagging behind in material reforms. The French Code of 
Criminal Procedure was largely based on Colbert’s Ordonnaucc of 
1670, and though embodying some reforms, and since amended 
on certain points, still retains some of the features of the un- 
reformed procedure which was condemned in the i8th century by 
Voltaire and the phtiosophes. Military procedure is in the reaV 
of civil procedure, and the trial of Captain Dreyfus at Rennes m 
1899 presented some interesting archaisms. Among these were 
the weight attached to the rank and position of witnesses as 
compared with the intrinsic character of their evidence, and the 
extraordinary importance attributed to confession even when 
made under suspicious circumstances and supported by flimsy 
evidence. 

The history of criminal procedure in England has been traced 
by Sir James Stephen. The modern rules and practice as to 
evidence and witnesses in the common law courts, both in civil 
and in criminal cases, appear to have taken shape in the course 
of the 1 8th century. The first systematic treatise on the 
English law of evidence appears to have been written by Chief 
Baron Gilbert, who died in 1726, but whose Law oj Evidence 
was not ptiblished until 1761. In writihp it he is said to have 
been much influenced by Locke.* It is highly pVaised by Black- 
stone as “ a work which it is impossible to abstrfcct dr abridge 
without losing some beauty and destroybg 4ie charm of the 
whole ” ; but Bentham, who rarely agrees with Blacks tone, 
4^)^k$ of it as running throughout “ in the same strain of 
anility, garrulity, narrow-mindedness, absurdity, perpetual mis- 
representation and indefatigable self-contradiction.” In any 
case it remained the standard authority on the law of evidence 
throughout the remainder of the i8th century. Bentham wrote 
his Rationale of Judicial Evidence y specially applied to English 
Practice y at various times between tlie years 1802 and 1812, 

* Reference may be made to a well-known passage in the Essay 
concerning Human Understanding (Book iv. ch. xv.) : “ The grounds 
of probability are— First, the conformity of anything with our own 
Jcnowledge, observation and experience. Second, the testimony of 
others touching thoir observation and experience. In the testimony 
of others is to be considered (i) the number, {2) the integrity, 
X3) the skill of the witnesses. (4) The design of the author, where 
It is a testimony out of a book cited. (5) The consistency of the 
yarts and circumstances of the relation, (6) Contrary testimonies,” 


By this time he had lost the nervous and simple, style of hk 
youth, and required an editor to make him readable. His 
great inte^reter, Dumont, condensed liis views on evidence 
into the Traiie des preuve^ judiciaires, which was published in 
,1823. The manuscript of the Rationale was edited for English 
reading, and to a great extent rewritten, by J. S. Mill, and 
was published in five volumes in 1827. The book had a great ' 
effect both in England and on the continent. *The English 
version, though crabbed and artificial in style, and unmeasured 
in its invective, is a storehouse of comments and criticisms on the 
principles of evidence and the practice of the courts, which are 
always shrewd and often profound. Bentham examineid the 
practice of the courts by the light of practical utility. Starting 
from the principle that the object of judicial evidence is the 
discovery of truth, he condemned the rules which excluded some 
of the best sources of evidence. The most clmracteristic feature 
of the common-law rules of cvidenc'e was, as Bentham pointed 
out, and, indeed, still is, their exclusionary character. They 
excluded and prohibited the use ,of certain kinds of evidence 
which would be used in ordinary inquiries. In particular, they 
disqualified certain classes of witnesses on the ground of interest 
in the subject-matter of the inquiry, instead of treating the 
interest of the witness as a matter affecting his credibility. It 
was against this confusion between competency and credibility 
that Bentham directed his principal attack, lie also attacked 
the system of paper evidence, evidence by means of affidavits 
instead of by oral tc.slimony in court, which prevailed in the 
court of cliancery, and in ecclesiastical courts. Subsequent 
legislation has endorsed his criticisms. The Judicature Acts 
Jiave reduced the use of affidavits in chancery proceedings within 
reasonable limits. A series of acts of parliament have removed, 
step by step, almost all the disqnalifjcatioiis which formerly 
made certain witnesses incompetent to testify. 

Before Bentham's work appeared, an act of 1814 had removed 
the incompctency of ratepayers as witnesses in certain cases 
relating to parishes. The Civil Procedure Act 1833 enacted 
that a witness should not be objected to as incompetent, solely 
on the ground that the verdict or judgment w'ould be admissible 
in evidence for or against him. An act of 1840 removed some 
doubts as to the competency of ratepayers to give evidence 
ill matters relating to their parish. The Evidence Act 1843 
enacted broadly tliat witnesses should not be excluded from 
giving evidence by reason of incapacity from crime or interest. 
The Evidence Act 1851 made parties to legal proceedings ad- 
missible witnesses subject to a proviso that “ nothing herein 
contained shall render any person who in any criminal proceed- 
ing is charged with the commission of any indictable offence, or 
any offence punishable on summary conviction, competent or 
compellable to give evidence for or against himself or herself, or 
shall render any person compellable to answer any question 
tending to criminate himself or herself, or shall in any criminal 
proceeding render any husband competent or compellable to give 
evidence for or against his wife, or any wife competent or com- 
pellable to give evidence for or against her husband.” The 
Evidence (Scotland) Act 1853 made a similar provision for Scot- 
land. The Evidence Amendment Act 1853 made the husbands 
and wives of parties admissible witnesses, except that husbands 
and wives could not give evidence for or against each other in 
criminal proceedings or in proceedings for adultery, and could 
not be compelled to disclo.se communications made to each other 
during marriage. Under the Matrimonial Causes Act 1857 the 
petitioner can be examined and cross-examined on oath at tlie 
hearing, but is not bound to answer any question tending to 
show tl^it he or she has been guilty of adultery. Under the 
Matrimonial Causes Act 1859, on a wife’s petition^for dissolution 
of marriage on the ground of adultery coupl^ with cruelty or 
desertion, husband and wife are competent and compellable to 
give evidence as to the cruelty or desertion. The Crown Suits 
&c. Act 1865 declared that revenue proceedings were not to 
be treated as crii|^inal proceedings for the purposes of the acts 
of 1851 and 1853. The Evidence Ptirther Ainendment Act 1869 
declared that parties to actions for breach of promise of marriage 
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^ere competent to give evidence in the action, subject to a 
proviso that the plaiiftiff should not recover unless his or her 
estimony was corroborated by some other material evidence, 
t also made the parties to proceedinga instituted in consequence 
►f adultcr)S and their husbands and wives, competent to give, 
(vidence, but a witness in any such proceeding, whether a party 
ir not, is not*to be liable to be asked or bound to answer any 
[uestion tending to show that he or she has been guilty of 
idultery, unless the witness has already given evidence in the 
ame proceeding in disproof of the alleged adultery. There are 
imilar provisions applying to Scotland in the Conjugal Rights 
Scotland) Amendment Act i86i, and the Evidence Further 
^endment (Scotland) Act 1874. The Evidence Act 1877 
ihdcts that “ on the trial of any indictment or other proceeding 
or the non-repair of any public highway or bridge, or for a 
luisance to any public highway, river, or bridge, and of any 
)ther indictment or proceeding instituted for the purpose of 
:rying or enforcing a civil right only, every defendant to such 1 
ndictment or proceeding, and the wife or husband of any such 
lefendant shall be admissible witnesses and compellable to give 
jvidence.” From 1872 onwards numerous enactments were 
■)assed making persons charged with particular offences, and 
heir husbands and wives, competent witnesses. The language 
md effect of these enactments were not always the same, but 
the insertion of some provision to this effect in an act creating 
1 new offence, especially if it was punishable by summary 
proceedings, gradually became almost a common form in legis- 
lation. In the year 1874 a bill to generalize these particular 
provisions, and to make the evidence of persons charged with 
criminal offences admissible in all cases was introduced by Mr 
Gladstone’s government, and was passed by the standing com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. During the next fourteen 
^ears bills for the same purpose were repeatedly introduced, 
cither by the government of the day, or by Lord Bramwell as 
an independent member of the House of Lords. Finally the 
Criminal Evidence Act 1898, introduced by Lord Halsbuiy, has 
enacted in general terms that every person charged with an 
offence, and the wife or husband, as the case may be, of the 
person so charged, shall be a competent witness for the defence 
at ever}^ stage of the proceedings, whether the person so charged 
is charged solely or jointly with any other person.” But this 
general enactment is qualified by some special restrictions, the 
nature of which will be noticed below. The act applies to 
Scotland but not to Ireland. It was not to apply to proceedings 
in courts-martial unless so applied by general orders or rules 
made under statutory authority. The provisions of the act have 
been applied by rules to military courts-martial, but have not 
yet been applied to naval courts-martial. The removal of dis- 
qualifications for want of religious belief is referred to belo)v 
under the head of “ Witnesses.” 

The* act of 1898 finishes for the present the history of English 
legislation on evidence. For a view of the legal literature on the 
subject it Is necessary to take a step backwards. Early 
LIferarore. century Chief Baron Gilbert was suprseded 

as an aiitljority on the English law of evidence by the books ot 
T’hillips (1814) and Starkie (1824), who were followed by Roscoe 
{Nisi Prius, 1827; Criminal Cases, 18,^5), Greenleaf (American, 
1842), Taylor (based on Greenleaf, 1848), and Best (1849). In 
1876 Sir James Fitz James Stephen brought out his Digest of the 
Law of Evidence, based upon the Indian Evidence Act 1872, wluch 
he had prepared and passed as law member of the council of xhc 
governor-general ot India. This Digest obtained a rapid and 
ux*ll-do.scrved success, and has materially influenced the form of 
subsequent writings on the Engliali law of evidence. It sifted 
out what Stephen conceived to be the main rules of evidence 
from the mass of extraneous matter in which they had been em- 
liedded. Roscoc’s Dige.sts told the lawyer what thingjfmust l>e 
proved in ordet to sustain particular actions or criminal charges, 
and related as much to pleadings and to substantive law as to 
evidence proper. Taylor’s two large volumes were a vast storehouse 
of useful information, but his book was one to consult, not to master. 
Stephen eliminated miich of this extraneous matter, and summed up 
his rules in a series of succinct propositions, supplemented by apt 
illustrations, and couched in such a form that they ^uld be e^ily 
read and remembered. Hence the English Digest, like the Indian 
Act, has been of much educational value. Its most original feature, 
bttt unfortuiHtely also its weakest point. Is its theory of **»‘lcvancy. 


Pondering the multitude of ‘'exclusionary riiles which had bee# 
liid down by the English courts, Stephen thought that ho had 
discovered the general principle on which those rules, reposed, gad 
could devise a formula by which the principle cqjild be expressed* 

“ My study o^he subject,” he Says, “ both practjcally and in books 
has convinced me that the doctrine that all facts in issue and Relevant 
to the issue, and no others, may be proved, is the unexpressed 
principle which forms the centre 01 and gives unity to all the express 
negative rules which form the great mass of the law, •’ The result wa^ , 
the chapter on the relevancy of facts in the Indian Evidence Act, 
and the definition of relevancy in s. 7 of that act. This defiitition 
was based on the view that a* distinction could be drawn lietween 
things which were and things which were not causally connectod. 
with each other, and that relevancy depended on causal connexion. 
SuKsequent criticism convinced Stephen that his definition was in 
some respects too narrow and in othersdtoo wide, and everttuaHy 
he adopted a definition out of whicR all reference to causality was 
drop^ied. But even in their amended form tlio provisions about 
relevancy are open to serious criticism. The doctrine of relevancy^ 
i.e. of the probative effect of facts, is a branch of logic, not of law, 
and is out of place both in an enactment of the legi.slature and fn a 
compendium of legal rules. The • necessity under which Stephan 
found lumsclf of extending the range of relevant facts by making it 
include facts “ deemed to be relevant," and then narrowing it by 
enabling the judge to exclude evidence of facts which are relevant, 
illustrates the difference between the rules of logic and the rules of 
law. Relevancy is one thing ; admissibility is another ; and the 
confusion between them, which is much older than Stephen, is to 
be regretted. Rightly or wrongly English judges have, on practical 
grounds, declared inadmissible evidence of facts, which are relevant 
in the ordinary sense of the term, and which are so treated in non- 
judicial inquiries. Under these circumstances the attempt so to 
define relevancv as to make it conterminous with aomisstbility is 
misleading, and most readers of Stephen's Act and Digest would,^ 
find them more intelligible and more useful if " admissible *’ were 
suMtltuted for “ relevant ” throughout. Indeed it Is hardly too 
much to say that Stephen's doctrine of relevancy is theoretically 
unsound and practically useless. The other parts of the work contaia; 
terse and vigorous statements of the law, but a Procrustean attempt 
to make legal rules square with a preconceived theory has often 
made the language and arrangement artificial, and the work. In 
spite of its compression, still contains rules which, under a mOm 
scientific treatment, would find their appropriate place in other 
branches of the law. These defects are characteristic of a strotm 
and able man, who saw clearly, and expressed forcibly what he did 
see, but was apt to ignore or to deny the existence of what he did 
not sec, whose mind was vigorous rather than subtle or accurate, 
and who, in spite of his learning, was somewhat deficient in the 
liistorical sense. But notwithstanding these defects, the con- 
spicuous ability of the author, his learning, and his practical 
experience, especially in criminal caseS, attach greater weight to 
Fitz James Stephen's statements than to those of any other English 
writer on the law of evidence. 

The object of every trial is, or may be, to detem^ine two 
classes of questions or issues, which are usually distinguished 
as questions of law, and questions of fact, although 
the distinction between them is not so clear as might 
appear on a superficial view. In a trial by jury these two classei 
of questions are answered by different persons. The judge lays 
down the law. The jury, under the guidanc# of the judge, find 
the facts. It was with reference to trial by jury that the English 
rules of evidence were originally framed ; it is by the peculiaritiw 
of this form of trial that many of them are to be explained ; it 
is to this form of trial alone that some of the most important ol 
them are exclusively applicable. The negative, exclusive, or 
exclusionary rules which form the characteristic features of the 
English law of evidence, are the rules in accordance with which 
the judge guides the jury. There is no difference of principle 
between the method of inquiry in judicial and in non-judicial 
proceedings. In either case a person who wishes to find out 
whether a particular event did or did not happen, tries, in the 
first place, to obtain information from persons who were pr^ent 
and saw what happened (direct evidence), and, failing thb, to 
obtain information from persons who can tell him about facto 
from which he can draw an* inference as to whether the evertt 
did or did not happen (indirect evidence). But in judicial 
inquiries the information given, must be given on oath, and be 
liable to be tested by cross-examination. And there are rulM 
of law which exclude from the consideration of tlie jury certain 
classes of facts which, in an ordinary inquiry, would, or might, 
be taken into consideration. Facts so excluded are said to 
“pot admissible os evidence,” or “not evidence,” according 
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mxri » ivsed in the Hinder or* in the rense. Aod^ 

the .easiest my of determining whether a fact is or is not evidence* 
in. the narrower sense^ is first tp consider whether it has any 
be{ai:Jj?g on the question to be tried, and, it ijt consider 

falls withiiaany one or nnoroipf the mks of eiKohAsm 
laid down by EngUsh law. These rules of eKciusion are peculiar 
to English law and to systems derived from ^)ngHsh law. They 
haye been much criticizeci, and SOW pf them have been repealed 
or roateriaBy modified by legislation, Most of tb«ro my 
traced to directions given by « iudge in the course trying a 
particular case, given with speekii reference to the circumstances 
of that case, but expre^cd in general lang]iWga, and, partly 
through the influence qf 4iP^t.-'Writ;crs, eventually WdewQ ifH9 
ganer^ rules. In some caaes iheir origm is only intelligible by 
reference to obsolete forms of pleading or practice. But in most 
cases they were originally rules of convenience laid down by the 
judge for the assistwja of the jury ^ The iud^ ^ a.nian of trained 
experience, who Ik) amvfi at a conduaion with the help of 
twelve untrained men, and who is naturally anxious jto keepthepn 
straight, and give then? eveiy assistance in his power. The 
exclusion qf certain fonns of evidence assin* the jury by 
ceprtyadng their attenrion on the questtions immediately before 
them, and by preventing them from bein^ distraeted or be- 
wildered by facts which either have no bearing on the question 
before them, or have sq remote a bearing on WAse q^g^tiqns as 
to be practical^ u^eless as guides to the truth. 1 1 also prevents a 
jury ^om being misled by statements the effect of which, through 
/he prejudice they excitq, is out of all proportion 0 thcif tme 
weight, in this, respoct the rides of oxclu^ioA^may ba oompwad 
to bliid^ers, which a homfi’a ayes »& the road liim. 
la criminal caaes the rules of sxclusion secure fair play to the 
accused, because, he comes to the trj'al prepared to meet a spyecjfie 
charge, nnd ought not to, bp audftenly confronted by atatwie^ts 
whi^ he bad np Iieaaon tq axpoct w$>uld be made against him. 
They pinteot absent persona against statements affecting ttieir 
charae^ef. And. lastly they prevent the infinite wa.ste of tirnc 
which wpidd en^ne iti the. d/scussign qf a, quasjLjon pf fact if an 
inquiry were allpaaid tft brfti»iv au* into ajl subject^ with 

winch that fact is mote or less cponecM. The purely practioai 
grounds on which the rules are based, according to the view of 
a CTcat iudgp, way be Blustrated by mm remarks of Mr Justice 
mUas In dnicu^ag tU- qMtastiofiL wbethir evir 

dence of the plaintiff’s conduct on other occasions ought to be 
admitted^ he said >-r- 

It is not easy in ajl cases to draw thp. and to dr^ffw with 
aQSttWy where probability ceases and speculation begins ; hut 
we are bound to Jay down ttte^ nde to the best of our ability. No 
doubt the rule' as to>conhiui^ the evklence to that which i&rclivjmt 
aad pertinent tq the is of great ant oidy as 

rqgards the pjsiptioulip: c?u}t?, but also witii rvf^imar<? tp. syvin^ the 
time of the courts and preventing the minds of the jury from bejne 
drawn away from the real point Hiey have to deckle. . . .. Now it 
appears to mn that the nvidenne premosod to be grvan in this case, 
if adiuittad., fwnnld uot hatve shown tlmt it ^9 Hftorr pi'obaWe that 
the contract was subject tp the cqncht4o,a kwhUed upon by the 
defendant. The question may be put tlins, Does the tact of a person 
having onco or many times in his IHe done a pairticirtar act in a 
particular way make it mom probahdo thait ka.naa dtrnc the saiD« 
thing, m thu sam^ way upon onfothor ai»d cwwwion ? T<i) 

a5(p:jtt aucJi ^eculntiv® evidence would, 1 tiiink, bo finught with 
danger. , , , If aucli evidence were hpid admissible, it would 
be diffieult to say that the deftmdant might not in «ny case, where 
the ^uaoHon was whether or not thove had hoen a sale of goods on 
cTO^l, tfi priH^ tirat the plemtijf iMMi U^alt^with oth«r 

pef^oAfi upQA ^.Wtain credit ; pi(, in foe m assanit, that 

the plaintiff might not give evidenpe of Ifoniier assaubtr. committed 
by the aefuntftmt-unon other persons, dr npbn other persons of a 
particular class, ter the purpose of showing tliat ho waa a quarreliMHiia 
individual, and thercinre that it was^ highiy* piobahiu ttoi tfaf 
px^cular charge pf was well founded, Tj^ fxibcnt tp whioh 

thiasprt of tiling ipigljt be carped is inccmceivab!c\ ^ Tp obviate, 
the prejudices, the mjnsticd, nnd the waste dt time to which the 
admission of such . evideBde> mould ' and beadftg^in mind the 

extent to which it might be paxrio<i^and that JitopAts; ore morteh 
it i» necessaw, Mj, oniK to.ad^VfW ^ 14W rple, bat H dtwa 

^ptly. I think, therefore, th? fa<^ that thl? plaintiff bad entCted 
into , tbntract? of a particular kind vrim other persons on other 
JlipteiOtti could nev properly admitted < In eviteiica where no 


custom oi tmdie to make ewch ponteaots. and no opnaoKhm btewusn 
such ajQkd the one in que8tia>iv shown to exist (HoUinghfim v. 
Head, 1858, 4 C.D* N.S. 388).'^ ’ 

Xltiexe is. np diflbrexjjce fhe prinpipJes. pf eviijencp ja 

civil Aqd b criminal ca^es^wBpugb tbcrp'ajro aiew special ituJes,, 
such 03 those relating tp cobes^ipAs ^nd tp iyhg iclaratioAV 
which are wily applicable to crimipal prooeedwgs* But in cixil 
proceedings li^© issues a/e narrowed by xjutual AaowsipAS pf 
the panties, more u$e is made of evideuce t^n out jof QWixX^s^b 
as ^davite, and^ jgeneraljy^ the xulie$ of evidence are Jess atriotly 
applied. It is often impolitic to nhiect ^ the admission of. 
evidence, even wljen the objcctipn may he ^uataiaed by previpwa. 
ridings. The general tendency nf modern procedwe j§ to .place 
a more liberal-^ less techmeafeonstwriomon rules of evidence^ 
especially in cavil c^ses. In recent volumes .pf law reports cases 
turning on the jadmissibility pf evidenice are conspicuous by their 
rarity. Various causes have operated iu this direction. Qbc of 
them has been the change .in the syxtenvof pleading, under winch 
each party now knows before the actual trial the main facts on 
which his .opponent relies.. Another is- the interaction of chancery 
and common-law prActfoe and tradition^ jsince the Judicature 
Acts, In the cliancery courts the rules pf evidence wore alw^s 
Jc$s carefully observed, or, as Westminster would have, said^ 
less understood, than in the courts of common law, A judge 
trying questions of fact alone might naturally think Uiat blinkers^ 
though useful for a jury ^ are unnacesgsary for a judge. And. th© 
chancery judp was apt to read his affotevits first, and to -deter- 
mine their admissibility afterwards, In the meauUme they had 
affected bis mind. 

The tendency of modem text^wrhers, among whom Professor 
J.. B. Theyer (rh^-iQos), of Harvard, waa perh^s the most 
independent insfruejive and suggestive, U te rcsteici materially 
tlie field occupied by the law of evidence^ and to relqgate to- other 
branches pf tfie few topics traditionally treated under the bead 
of evidence, Thus fo every way the law of evidence, though 
still embodying son>e principles of ^eat importance, is of lesa 
comparative importance as a branch of English, few than it was 
half a century ago., Eegal rules, like dogfuas, have their growth 
and decay, r irst cornea the judge who, gives a ruling in a parti- 
cular case, Theacomesitbe text-writer who collects the scattered 
rulings, throws them into the form of general propositions, 
connects, them together by some theory,, sound or unsound# 
and often ignores, or obscures their historical origin, After him 
comes the %islatw who cry^taUiaes the propositions into enuct- 
mente, nut aiw» to the ^vantage gf mankind. So also with 
decay. Eegid rulosiall into the background,, are explained away, 
are Ignored, are denied, axe averrmed. Much of the EngBsU 
few of evidence, is in a stage of decays 

The subject-matter of the law of evidfinoe may be arranged 
diff^eutly according to the taste or ppfot of view of the writer. 
It will be HRanged here under tlie followfog heads ;*^I, Prelimin- 
ary Matter ; JI. Gasses of Evidenoa; UL itules of Exclusion ; 
IV. Documentary Evidence j V. Witnesses. 

I. PkELIMTNARY MATTER 

Under this head may be grouped oertain prkeipfes and een’- 
siderations Hv^iich limit the range of matters to whkh evidence 
rela4:es. 

X, Lm and Fatf/,--^^Evidence lelates paly to facts. It, fe 
therefore necessajfy to touch oa the distioction between law. 
and facts. Ad quaestionam facii non respondent judicee ; ad 
quaestiQnem juris non respondent juratores. Tlius Coke, attribut- 
after wont, to Bracton.a maxim which may have been, 
invented by himself. The maxim became the.suhje^ of poKtkal 
controversy, and the two rival views arc reprq|Biited' by PtiK 
teney's lines— 

<< Ear twelve honest have deejdad the .gsuse 
Wi# we jnwtees ahke oi the fa9itsand the.fews^-* 
and by Lo)rd Maasffeld'?’ variant^ 

“ Who are iudgea of fec4;s, bat not Judges of fews,’“ 

The partiouiar qoestioii raised with mpeet te the tew 





WM settled by Fox’s Libel Mt 1792. Coke’s maxim describes 
rns^^hroadifeneral waff the dis&ctioii between the iunctions ol 
the judge amx)f tbe ^ury^.but is only true subject to important 
qualifications. J udges in jury cases qpnstantly decide wl^ may 
be properly called questions of isici, though their action ns 
often disguked by the language appli^ or the procedure em«* 
played. Juries^ in giving a genei^ verdict, often piactically 
take the law mto thdr own hands. The border-line between the 
two classes of questions is indicated by the mixed qi^tioni 
3f law and fact/’ te use a common phxase, which arise in such 
:ases as those relating to “necessaries/’ ^'due diligencej” 
^neglkoDce/’ “reasonableness/’ “reasonable and probalie 
muse. In the treatment of these cases the line has ^en drawn 
iifierently at different times, and two conflicting tendencies 
ire discernible. On the one han(L there is the natural tendency 
^0 generalize common inferences into legal rules, and to fix legal 
standards of duty. On the ether hand, &ere is the sound instinct 
hat it is a mistake to define and refine too much in these cases, 
ind that the better course is to leave broadly to the jury, under 
he general guidance of the judge, the question what would be 
lone by the “ reasonable ” or “ prudent ” man in particular 
:ases. The latter tendency predominates in modem English 
aw, and is rcfiected by the enactments in the recent acts codify- 
ng tl^ law on bills of exchange and sale of goods, that certain 
questions of reasonableness are to be treated as questions of 
:act. On the same ground rests the dislike to limit the right of 
i jury to give a general verdict in criminal cases. Questions of 
:ustom begin by being questions of fact, but as tlie custom obtains 
general recognition it becomes law. Many of the rules of the 
English mercantile law were “ found “ as customs by Lord 
\fansfield’s special juries. Generally, it must be remembered 
hat the jury act in subordinate co-operation with the judge^ 
md that the extent to which the judge limits or encroaches on 
he province of the jury is apt to depend on the personal idiosyn- 
]ra$y of the judge. 

z. Judui^ Notice , — It may he doubted whether the subject 
)f judicial notice belongs properly to the law of evidence, and 
tvhether it does not belong ratlier to the general topic of le^ or 
udicial reasoning. Hatters which are the subject of judicial 
lotice are part of the equipment of the judicial mind. It would 
10 absurd to require evidence of every fact; many facts must 
je assumed to be known. The judg^, like the juryman, is sup- 
x»sed to bring with him to the consideration of the question 
vhich ho has to try common ^nsc, a general knowledge of 
luman nature and the ways of the world, and also knowledge of 
:hmgs that “ everybody is supposed to ikww.” Of such matters 
udicial notice is said to be taken. But the range of general 
cnowledge is indefinite, and the range of judicial notticc has, for 
‘casons of convenience, been fixed or extended, both by rulings 
>f the judges and by numerous , enactments of the legislature, 
[t would be impossible to enumerate here the matters of which 
udicial notice must or may be taken. These are to be found 
n the text-books. For present purposes it must sufl&ce to say 
:hat they include not only matters of fact of common and certain 
oiowledge, but the law and practice of the courts, and many 
natters connected with the government of the country. 

3, Presumptions , — presumption in the ordin^ sense is an 
nfcrence. It is an argument, based on observation, that what 
las happened in some cases will probably happen in others of Iho 
ike nature. Tlie subject of presumptions, so far as they are 
nere inferences or arguments, belongs, not to the law of evidence, 
M to law at all, but to rules of reasoning. But a legal presump 
don, or, as it is sometimes called, a presumption of law, as dis- 
tinguished from a presumption of £^, is something ^ore. It 
nay be described, m Stephen’s language, as “ a rule of law that 
:Durts and judges shall draw a particul^ inference from a 
particular fact, or from particular evidence, unless and until 
the truth ” (perhaps it would be bettor to say ^soundnes&’) 

of the inference is disproved.” Courts and legislature^ have 
[aid. down such rules on grounds of public pQljcy or general con- 
venience, and the rules have then to be observed, as.. rulqs of 
positive law, not merely used as part of the ordinafy process of 


leasoaixig 4Qr anfumeat. Some so<alled i^umptiosis lare nte 
Of subat^ive mw under a disguise. To this class appear to 
belong icoaclusive presun^ons of law,” auch as, the^ coimnw 
law pmumplaon that a child under seven yemrs of Hge cannot^ 
commit a Bo again the presumptidli that .eaeigr one 

knows the lawisimerely anawkward way of say^ that ignorance 
of the law is not excuse for breaking iu Of true legal 
presumptions, the majority may be dealt with mostappropriate^ 
under afferent bcanches of the sidjstantive law, such as the law 
of crimey of property, or of contract, and ,accordkgly Stephen 
has included in hii.DigeslaJ iheJLm of Sviderue only some which 
are common to more than one branch of the law. The effect 
of a presumption is to mxpnte to eeitagii facts or groups of facts 
a prima fade significance or operation^ and thus, in pro- 
ceeding to t^ow upon the p^ty against whom it wniks the 
duty (3 bringing forward evidence to meet k. According^ the 
subject of presumptions is intimately connected with the sux^t 
of burden of pr^,and tbeswe Iigal.rule mtq^ be eiqiresimd 

tion on one side, nr as throwing, th^urden of on ^0^^ 

Thus the rule in Stephen’s Digest, which savs that the burden of 
proving that any person has be^ guilty o/a. crime or wroi^ul 
act is on the person who asserts it^ appears in the article entitled 
“ Presumption of Innocence.” Among the more ordinary and 
more important legal presumptions are the presumpdoo of 
regularity in proceedings, described generally as a presumption. 
amnia esse rUe aeta^ and including the. preiumplion that the 
holder of a public offlcc has been duly appointed, and has duV< 
performed his official duties, the presumption of the i^kimacy 
of a child bom during the mother’s marriage, or within 
period of gestation after her husband’s death,. and the .presump- 
tions as to life and death. “ A person shown not to have be^ 
h(^d of for seven years by those (if any) who;, if he. had been, 
alive, would naturally have heaxd4>i him, is presumed , to be dead 
unless the circumstances of the cose are such as to account for 
his not being heard of without assuming, his death ; ibut there is 
no presumption as to the. time when he died, and the burden of 
proving his death at any particular time is upon the person who 
assarts it. There is no presumption. ” ( 4 ^ legal presumption) 
“ as to the. age at whicha person-died who is shown to havebeen 
alive at a given, time, or as to the order in which two or more 
persons died who are shown to. have died in the same accident^ 
shipwreck or batUe” (Stephen, Dtg^y axt, 99). A document 
proved or purporting to be thirty years old is pr^sumfd to- be 
genuine, and to have been properly executed and (if ncc^te^) 
attested if produced from, the ^u-oper custody^ And the Icg^ 
presumption of a “ lost grant/’ t.e, the presumption that a right 
or alleged right which has been long enjoyed without interrup- 
tion had a legal origin, atill survives in addition to the common 
law and statutory rules of prasexiption. • 

4. Burden of Proof, — I'he expression omts probartdi has coane 
down from the classical Roman law, and both it and the Roman 
maxims, Agmti incumbit probatio, Neussilas probmii iruu^nbit 
ei qui didt non ei qui negatj and Jieus endpimdo fit actor,, must 
be read with reference to the Roman system of actions, under 
which nothing was admitted, but the plaintiff’s case was. tried 
first ; then, unless tiiat failed, the defendant's on his excepiia 
then, unless that failed, the j^mtiff’s on his repUcaiio^ and so 
on. Under such a system Uie burden was always on the “ actor.” 
In modern law the phrase “ burden of proof ” may mean one of 
two things, which are often confused — ^^tbe burden of establish^' 

I ing the proposition or issue on which the case depends, and the, 

; burden of producing evidence 00 any particular point either at 
I the beginning egr at a later, stage of the case. The burden in the 
former tense ordinarily rests on the plaintiff or prosecutort The 
burden in the latter sense, thati of going forward with evidence 
on a particular point, may shift from side to side as ^e cane 
proceeds. The general rule is that he who allies a fact mnat 
prove it, whetl^ the allegation is couched in afibmataye or 
negative tenns^ But this rule is subject totbe effect of presump- 
tions in particular cases, to the principle that in oonsideriog the 
amount of evidenpe necessary, to shift the burden of proof rogaz^ 
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must be had to the opportunities of knowledge possessed by the 
parties respecti^^ely, and to the express provisions of statutes 
directing where the burden of proof is to lie in particular cases. 
Thus many statft^es expressly direct that the pr^f of lawful 
excuse 6r authority, or the absence of fraudulent intent, is to lie 
on the person charged w'ith an offence. And the Summaiy 
Jurisdiction Act 1848 provides that if the information or com- 
plaint in summary proceedings negatives any exemption, excep- 
tion, proviso, or condition in the statute on which it is founded, 
the prosecutor or complainant need not prove the negative, but 
the defendant may j)rove the affirmative in his defence. 

II. C14SSES OF Evidence 

Evidence is often described as being cither oral or document- 
ary. To tlicse two classes should be added a third, called by 
Bcntham real evidence, and consisting of things presented 
immediately to the senses of the judge or the jury. Thus the 
judge or juiy may go to view any place the sight of which may 
help to an understanding of the evidence, and may inspect any- 
thing sufficiently identified and produced in court as material 
to the decision. Weapons, clothes and things alleged to have 
been stolen or damaged are often brought into court for this 
purpose. Oral evidence consists of the statements of witnesses. 
Documentary evidence consists of documents submitted to the 
judge or jury by way of proof. The distinction between primary 
and secondary evidence relates only to documentary evidence, 
and will be noticed in the section under that head. A division 
"of evidence from another point of view is that into direct and 
indirect, or, as it is sometimes called, circumstantial evidence. 
By direct evidence is meant the statement of a person who saw, 
or otherwise observed with his senses, the fact in question. By 
indirect or circumstantial evidence is meant evidence of facts 
from which the fact in question may be inferred. The difference 
between direct and indirect evidence is a difference of kind, 
not of degree, and therefore the rule or maxim as to best 
evidence ” has no application to it. Juries naturally attach 
nu)re weight to direct evidence, and in some legal systems it is 
only this class of evidence which is allowed to have full probative 
force. In some respects indirect evidence is superior to direct 
evidence, because, as Paley puts it, facts cannot lie,” whilst 
witnessses cun and do. On the other hand facts often deceive ; 
that is to say, the inferences drawn from them arc often erroneous. 
The circumstances in which crimes are ordinarily committed are 
such that direct evidence of their commission is usually not 
obtainable, and when criminality depends on a state of mind, 
such as intention, that state must necessarily be inferred by 
means of indirect evidence. 

III. Rules of Exclusion 

It seems desiraWie to state the leading rules of exclusion in 
their crude form instead of obscuring their historical -origin by 
attempting to force them into the shape of precise technical 
pn)position^ forming parts of a logically connected -.system. The 
judges who laid the foundations of our modern law of evidence, 
like those who first discoursed on the duties of tinislees, little 
dreamt of the elaborate and artificial system which was to be 
based upon their remarks. The rules will be found, as might be 
expected, to he vague, to overlap each other, to require mucli 
explanation, and to be subject to many exceptions. They may 
be stated as follows : — (i) Facts not relevant to the issue cannot 
be admitted as evidence. (2) The evidence produced must be 
the best obtainable under the circumstances. (3) Hearsay is 
not evidence. (4) Opinion is not evidence. 

I. Rule of Relejfaticy. — The so-called rule of relevancy is some- 
times stated by text-writers in the form in which it was laid 
down by Baron Parke in 1837 {Wright v. Doe and Taiham, 7 A. 
and E. 384), when he described “ one great principle ” in the 
law of evidence as being that “ all facts which are relevant to the 
issue may be proved.” Stated in different forms, the rule has 
been made by Fit/James Stephen the central point of his theory 
of gwfdencc. But relevancy, in the proper and natural sense, 
have said, is a matter not of law, but of logic. If Baron 


Parke’s dictum relates to relevancy in its natural sense it is hot 
true ; if it relates to relevancy in a narrow and artificial dense, 
as equivalent to admissible, it is tautological. Such practical 
importance as the rule oftrelevancy possesses consists, not in 
what it includes, but in what it excludes, and for that reason 
it seems better to state the rule in a negative or exclusive form. * 
But whether the rule is stated in a positive or in a uegative form 
its vagueness is apparent. No precise line can be drawn between 
“relevant” and “irrelevant” facts. The two classes shade 
into each other by imperceptible degrees. The broad truth is 
that the courts have excluded from consideration certain matters 
which have some bearing on the question to be decided, and 
which, in that sense, arc relevant, and that they have done so 
on grounds of policy and convenience. Among the matters so 
excluded arc matters which are likely to mislead the jiir}^, or to 
complicate the case unnecessarily, or which arc of slight, remote, 
or merely conjectural importance. Instances of llic classes of 
matters .so excluded can be given, but it seems difficult to refer 
their exclusion to any more general principle than this. Rules 
as to evidence of character and conduct appear to fall under this 
principle. Evidence is not admissible to show that the person 
who is alleged to have done a thing was of a disposition or char- 
acter which makes it probable that he would or would not ha\’e 
don€J it. This rule excludes the biographical accounts of the 
prisoner which are so familiar in French trials, and is an im- 
portant principle in English trials. It is subject to three excep- 
tions : first, that evidence of good character is admissible in 
favour of the prisoner in all criminal cases ; secondly, tliat a 
prisoner indicted for rape is entitled to call evidence as to the 
immoral character of the prosecutrix ; and thirdly, that a 
witness may be called to say that he would not believe a previous 
witness on his oath. I'he exception allowing the good character 
of a pri.soner to influence the verdict, as distinguished from the 
sentence, is more humane than logical, and seems to ha^e b e e ft^ 
at first admitted in capital cases only. The exception m rapifeP 
cases does not allow evidence to be given of specific acts of im- 
morality with persons other than the prisoner, doubtless on the 
ground that such evidence would affect the reputations of third 
parties. Where the character of a person is expressly in issue, 
as in actions of libel and slander, the rule of exclusion, as stated 
above, does not apply. Nor does it prevent evidence of bad 
character from being given in mitigation of damages, where the 
amount of damages virtually depends on character, as in cases of 
defamation and seduction. As to conduct lliere is a similar 
general rule, that evidence of the conduct of a person on other 
occasions is not to be used merely for the purpose of showing the 
likelihood of his having acted in a similar way on a particular 
occasion. Thus, on a charge of murder, the prosecutor cannot 
give evidence of the prisoner’s conduct to other persons for the 
purpose of proving a bloodthirsty and murderous disposition. 
And in a civil case a defendant was not allowed to show that 
the plaintiff had sold goods on particular terms to "Other persons 
for the purpo.se of proving that he had sold similar goods on the 
same terms to the defendant. But this general rule must be 
carefully construed. Where several offences are so connected 
with each other as to form parts of an entire transaction, evidence 
of one is admissible as proof of another. Thus, where a prisoner 
is charged with stealing particular goods from a particular place, 
evil 3 ence may be given that other goods, taken from the same 
place at the same time, were found in his possession. And where 
it is proved or admitted that a person did a particular act, and 
the question is as to his state of mind, that is to say, whether he 
did the act knowingly, intentionally, fraudulently, or the like, 
evidence 5 fnay he given of the commission by him of similar acts 
on other occasions for the purpose of proving his estate of mind 
on the occasion. This principle is most comnfbnly applied in 
charges for uttering fdlse documents or base coin, and not uncom- 
monly in charges for false pretences, embezzlement or murder. 

In proceedings for the receipt or possession of stolen property, 
the legislature has expressly authorized evidence to be given of 
the possession by the prisoner of other stolen property, or of his 
previous conviction of an offence involving fraud or dishonesty 
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(Prevention of Crimes Act 1S71). Again, where there is a 
question whether a Iverson committed an offence, evidence may- 
be given of any fact supplying a motive or constituting prepara- 
tion for the offence, of any subsequent conduct of the person 
accused, which is apparently influenced by the commission of 
the offence, and of any act done t / him, or by his authority, in 
consequence of the offence. T'us, evidence may be given that, 
after the commission of the alleged offence, the prisoner ab- 
sconded, or was in possession of the property, or the proceeds 
of the property, acquired by the offence, or that he attempted 
to conceal things which were or might have been used in com- 
mitting the offence, or as to the manner in which he conducted 
himself when statements were made in his presence and hearing. 
Statements made to or in the presence of a person charged with 
an offence are admitted as evidence, not of the facts stated, but 
of the conduct or demeanour of the person to whom or in whose 
presence they are made, or of the general character of the trans- 
action of which they form part (under the res gestae rule mca- 
tioned below). 

2. Best Evidence Rule, — Statements to 'he effect of the best 
evidence rule were often made by Chief Justice Holt about the 
beginning of thi i8th century^ and became familiar in the courts. 
Chief Baron Gilbert, in his book on evidence, which must have 
been written before 1726, says that “ the first and most signal 
rule in relation to evidence is this, that a man must have the 
utmost evidence the nature of the fact is capable of.” And in 
the great case of Omichund v. Barker (1744;, Lord Hardwicke 
went so far as to say, “ The judges and sages of the law have laid 
down that there is but one general rule of evidence, the best that 
the nature of the case will admit ” (i Atkyns 49). It is no 
wonder that a rule thus solemnly stated should have found a 
prominent place in text-books on the law of evidence. But, 
apart from its application to documentaiy evidence, it does not 
seem to be more than a useful guiding principle which underlies, 
or may be used in support of, several rules. 

It is to documentary evidence that the principle is usually 
applied, in the form of the narrower rule excluding, subject to 
exceptions, secondary evidence of the contents of a document 
where primary evidence is -obtainable. In this form the rule is 
a rule of exclusion, but may be most conveniently dealt with 
in connexion with the special subject of documentary evidence. 
As noticed above, the general rule does not apply to the differ- 
ence between direct and indirect evidence. And, doubtless on 
account of its vague character, it finds no place in Stephen’s 
Digest. 

3. Hearsay. — The term ''hearsay” primarily applies to what 
a witness has heard another person say in respect to a fact in 
dispute. But it is extended to any statement, whether reduced 
to writing or not, which is brought before the court, not by the 
author of the statement, but by a person to whose knowledge the 
statement has been brought. Thus the hearsay rule excludes 
statements, oral or written, made in the first instance by a person 
who is not called as a witness in the case. Historically this rule 
may be traced to the time when the functions of the witnesses 
were first distinguished from the functions of the jury, and when 
the witnesses were required by their formula to testify de visu 
siw ei audituy to state what they knew about facts from the direct 
evidence of their senses, not from the information of otjiers. 
The rule excludes statements the effect of which is liable to be 
altered by the narrator, and which purport to have been made 
by persons who did not necessarily speak under the sanction of 
an oath , and whose accuracy or veracity is not tested by cross- 
examination. It is therefore of practical utility in shutting out 
many loose statements and much irresponsible goss^. On the 
other hand, it excludes statements which are of some value as 
evidence, and may indeed be the only available evidence. Thus, 
a statement has l^en excluded as hearsay, even though it can be 
proved that the author of the statement made it on oath, or 
that it was against his interest when he made it, or that he is 
prevented by insanity or other illness from^iving evidence him- 
self, or that he has left the country and disappeared, or that he 
is dead. 


Owing to the inconvenien'ces which would be caused by a etrict 
application of the rule, it has been so much eaten into by exo^tioxis 
that some persons doubt whether the rule and the exceptions ouglit 
not to change places. Among the exceptions thp following may be 
noticed : (rff Certain sworn statements. — In niapy cases statements 
made by a person whose evidence is matcnal, biit who carinot come 
before the court, or could not come before it without serious diffi- 
culty, delay or expense, may be admitted as evidence under proper 
safeguards. Under the Indictable Offences Act 1848, where a person 
has made a deposition before a justice at a preliminary inqui^ into 
vn offence, his deposition may be read in evidence on proof that the 
deponent is dead, or too ill to travel, that tlic deposition was taken 
ill the presence of the accused person, and that the accused then had 
;i full opportunity of cross-examining the deponent. The deposition 
must appear to be signed by the justice before whom it pur^rts to 
Jiave been taken. Depositions taken belbrc a coroner are admissible 
under the same principle. And tge principle probably extends to 
cases where the deponent is insane, or kept away by the person 
accused. There are other statutory' provisions, for the admission of 
depositions, as in the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1867 ; the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act iSqo ; and the Children Act 2908, incor- 
poratin.::? an act of 1894. In civil case:; the rule excluding statements 
nut made in court at the trial is l .ucIi a-ss strictly applied. Frequent 
use is made of evidence taken ) >eiore an examiner, or under a com- 
mission. Affidavits arc freely u.sed for subordinate issues or under 
an arrangement between tiic parties, and leave may be given to use 
evidence taken in other proceedings. The old chancery practice, 
under which evidence, both at the trial and at otlier stages of a 
p-oceeding, was normally taken by affidavit, irre.spectively of consent, 
was altered by the Judicature Acts. Under the existing rules of 
the supreme court evidence may be given by affidavit upon any 
motion, petition or summons, but the court or a juto may, on the 
application of either party, order the attendance for cross-examina- 
tion of the person making the affidavit, {b) Dying declarations.-- 
In a trial for murder or manslaughter a declaration by tlie person 
killed as to the cause of his death, or as to any i f the circumstances 
of the transaction which resulted in his death, is admissible ns 
evidence. But this exception is verv strictly construed. It must 
be proved that the declarant, at the time of making the declaration, 
was in actual danger of death, and had given up all hope of recovery. 
{c) Statements in pedigree cases. — On a question of jiedigree the 
statement of a deceased person, whether based on hi.s own pemonal 
knowledge or on family tradition, is admi* siblc as evidence, if it is 
proved that the person who made the statement was related to the 
person about whose family relations the statement was made, and 
that the sta cment was made before tlie question with respect to 
which the evidence is required had ari.s<.*n. [d) Statements as to 
matters of public or general Statements by deceased per- 

sons arc admissible as evidence of reputation or general belief in 
questions relating to the existence of any public or general right 
or custom, or matter of public and general interest. Statements of 
this kind are constantly admitted in questions relating to right of 
way, or rights of common, or manorial or other local customs. 
Maps, copies of court roll.s, leases and other deeds, and verdicts, 
judgments, and orders of court fall within the exception hi cases of 
this kind, (e) Statements in course of duty or business. — A statement 
with respect to a particular fact made by a deceased person in 

f iursuonce of his duty m connexion witli any office, employment or 
>usinc.ss, whether public or private, is admissible as evidence of that 
fact, if tlie statement appears to have been made from personal 
knowledge, and at or about the time w-hen the fact occurred. This 
exception covers entries by clerks and other employees. (/) Statements 
against interest. — A statement made by a decca.sed person against 
his pecuniary or proprietary interest is admissible as evidence, 
without releience to the time at which it was made. Where such a 
statement is admissible the whole of it becomes admi^ible, though 
it may contain matters not against the interest of. the person who 
made it, and though the total effect may be in his favour. Thus, 
where there was a question whether a particular sum was a gift or a 
loan, entries in an account book of receipt of interest on the sum 
were admitted, and a statement in the book that the alleged debtoi 
had on a particular date acknowledged the loan was also admitted, 
(g) Public documents . — Under this head may be placed recitals in 
public acts of parliament, notices in the London^ Edinburgh^ or Dublin 
Gazette (which are made evidence by statute in a large number ol 
cases), and entries made in the performance of duty in official 
registers or records, such as regi.sters of births, deaths or marriages, 
registers of companies, records in judicial proceedings, and the like. 
An entry in a public document may be treated as a statement made 
in the course of duty, but iUis admissible whether the person whr 
made the statement is alive or dead, and without any evidence at 
to personal knowledge, or the time at which the statement is mad&. 
(A) Admissions. — By the term “ admission,” as here used, is meani 
a .statement made out of the witness-box by a party to the proceedings, 
w-hether civil pr criminal, or by some person whose .statements are 
binding on that party, against the interest of that party. The term 
inchides admissions made in answer to interrogatories, or to a notice 
to admit facts, but not admissions made on the pleadings. Admis- 
sions, in this sense of the term, are admissible as evidence against the 
person by whom they arc made or on ,w|>om they are bindings 
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\^ithoat' reference to the life or death of the person who tnade them. 
A pOEBcm is bound by the statements of his agoat, anting within the 
soone of his authority, and barristers and sc^ieitora are agents for 
their clients in the« conduct of legal proceedings. Conversely, a 
peraem suing or defending on behalf of another, ^ agent or 
truatee, is bound by the statements of the person whom he rc'j)re- 
sents. Statements respecting property made by a prodecoshor in 
title bind the succeasor, VVhen.- a statoment is put m evidence as an 
admission by^ or binding on, any purson, that person: is entitle*! to 
have the whole statement givc*n in evidence. The principle erf thi.s 
rule is 'obviously sound, beciuse it would be unfair to pick out from 
a man's statement what tdls agamst him, and to su(:^ruBs what is 
m his 'favour. But tlK* application of tlue rule is so letimes attended 
with difficulty. An admission will not he altom^d to he used a.s 
evidence itf it was made under a stipulation, expness or implied, that 
It should not be so used. <luch admissions are said to be made 
without pre]udjco." (i) Confessiofis . — A confesBion is an admission 
by a i^son accused of an offence that lie lias committed the orfonce 
01 whi^ he is accused. But the nilrs about admitting as ovidenco 
confessions in criminal proceedings are much moro strict than the 
rules about admissions in civil proceedings. The gemorai rule is, 
that a confession is not admissible as evidence against any person 
except the person who makes it. Ibit a coofcaaion made by one 
accomplice in the presence of another is admissible against the latter 
to this extent, that, if it implicates him, his silence under the charge 
may be used again.st him, whilst on the other hand his promjk 
repudiation of tlie charge might tell in his favour. In other words, 
the confession may bo used as evidence of the conduct of the person 
in whose presence it was made. A confession cannot be admitted 
as evidence unless proved to be voluntary. A confession is not 
treated as lieing voluntary if it ajipears to the court to have V*cn 
caused by any inducement, tlireat or promise -which pioceedcd 
irom a magistrate or other person in authority concerned m the 
enlarge, and which, in the opinion of the court, gave the accused 
person rea.soiiable ground for supposing that by making a confession 
ho would gain some advantage or avoid some evil in nrfercnce to ttic 
proceedings against him. Tliis api»lies to any inducement, tlireat 
or promise having reference to the charge, whether it is addressed 
directly to the accused person oi’ is brought to hisknowk-dge indirectly. 
But a confession is not involuntary merely because it apj^ears to 
have been claused by the exhortations of a person in authority to 
makoit a.s a matter of religious duty, or by an inducement cOHateral 
to the proceedings, or by an mdiioement held out by a person having 
nothing to do with the appr<!luinsion, iTrosecution or examination 
of tlK‘ prisoner. Thus, a confession made to a gaol chaplain in con- 
setpience of religious exhortation has lieen admitted as evidence. 
So also has a confession made by a prisoner to a gaoler in conseciuencc 
of a promise by the gaoler, that if the prisoner confessed he should 
be allowed to see his wife. To make a confession involuntary, the 
inducement muat have reference to the prisoner's escape from the 
charge against him, and must l:>e made by some person hav ing j>awer 
to relieve him, wholly or partially, from the consequences of the 
charge. A confession is treated as Voluntary if, in the opinion of the 
court, it wa(S made after llie complete removal of the impression 
j)rodiiced Tly any inducement, threat or promise which would have 
made it invoiimtary. Wlu^re a confession was made under an 
inducement which makes the confession involuntary, evidence 
may bo given of facte discovered in consequence of the confession, 
and of »o much of tin* confession as distinctly relates to tliose facts. 
Thus, A. under circumstances wliich make the confession inv'oluntury, 
tells a i>oKcemnn that he, A., had thrown a lantern into the pond. 
Evidence may be giv^ that the lantern was found in the p6nd, and 
that A. said he had thrown it there. It is of course improper to try 
to extort a confession by fraud or under the promise of secrecy. 
But if a conf<;ssion is otherwise admissible a^evudence, it dop«^ not 
Ixocoine inadmissible merelv l>ecaiise it was made under a promise 
of secrecy, or in consecpience of a deception practised on the accused 
person for the purpose* of obtaining it, or when he was* drunk, or 
because it was made in answer to que.stions, whether put by a 
magistmte or by a private person, or because ho Was not warned 
that he was not bound to make the confession, and .that it might 
be used aguinst him. If a confeR.sion is given in evidence, the whole 
of it mtfflt be given, and not merely the parts disadvatitageotts to the 
accused person. Evidence amomiting to a emrfesskm may be used 
as such against the person wlio gave rt, though it was given on oath, 
and thougli the proceeding in which it was given had refereiKC to 
the same subfect-matter as the proceeding in which it is to lie used, 
and though tlie witness might have refwsfil to answer the (juestions 
put to him. But if, after ivfusing to answer such questions, the 
witness is improperly compelled to aUswer, his answers are not 
a voluntary conles.sion. Tne grave jealousy and suspicion with 
which the English law regards confessions offer a marked contrast 
to the inwortance attached to this form of evidence in otlier system? 
of procedure, such as the inquisitorial system whicli long prevailed, 
ana still to some extent prevails, on the continent. (7*) Res gestae . — 
Statements are often admitted as evidence on tlie ground that they 
form part of what is called the transaction," or res gestae, the 
oc cur re n ce or nature of which is in question. Tor instance, where 
an act may be proved,, statements accompanying and explaining 
tbe act made by or to the person dohig may be given in evidence. 


The^ it no difficulty in understanding the priacinJe on which this 
'exception from the hearsay rule res^ but tht^e is often practical 
difficulty in applying ft, and the p m e tiu e ftars varied. How long is 
the ** transaction " to be troatud as kLStiag? What ought -to bn 
troateil as the inune^te -aAdmalnunljedecfc aotkm,’* 

an(l , for that reason, as part.of the anu ? Whenan actiif Woleiux 

IS committed, to w-hait extent are the terms of the complaint made 
by the sufferer, a.s distinguished from the fact -of a complaint* having 
I)een made, admissible as evidenos ? TheiiooroaowMd crftho^fiiastkiaft 
raised. The cases in which statooMnta by -o pmon as to liis bodily 
or tuenUl condition Buy he put in evidn^ may perbapa be treated 
as falling under the same principle. In the Rugeley poisoning case, 
.statements by the deceased person before his flhre.sB as to hi.s state 
of health, and as to his symptoms during ittness, wore admitted as 
evidence for the praaecration. Bndor the aavne principle may also 
be brought tiie rule as to statomenU in conspiracy cases>. in.chargisi 
of conspiiacy, after evidence has been given of the existence of the 
plot, and of the connexion of the accused witli it, the charge against 
(me conspirator may be supported by ervidenco of anything done, 
written, or said, not only by him, but by any other of the conspirators, 
in furtherance ol tlie comroou purpose. On the other hand, a state- 
ment made by one conspirator, not in execution of the common 
pur|M>3e, but m narration of some evcxit forming part of the con- 
spiracy, would be treated, not as part of the " transaction, but as 
a statement excluded by the hearsay rule. Thus the admissibility 
of writings in conspiracy cases may depend on the time wlien they 
can be shown to have been in the possession of a fellow-conspirator, 
whether before or after the prisoner’s apprehension, [k) Comflaint^ 
in rape cases, Tn trials for rape and .similar ofifcncos, the fact 
that shortly after the commission of the alleged offence a complaint 
was made by the person against whom the orfcnce wa.s committed, 
and al.so the terms of the complaint, have been admitted as evidence, 
not of the fads complained of, but of the consistency of the com- 
plainant's conduct with the story told by her in the witiMjas-box, and 
as negativing consent on hor part 

4. Opinion . — The rule excliiding expre.ssions of opinion also 
dates from the first distinction between the functions of wit- 
nesses and jury. It was for the witnesses to state facts, for the 
jur>" to form conclusions. Of course every statement of fact 
involves inference, and implies a judgment on phenomena eb- 
.served by the senses. And the inference is often erroneous, as in 
the answer to the question, “ Was he drunk ? ’* A prudent wit- 
ness will often guard himself, and is allowed to guard himself, by 
answering to the best of his belief. B\it, for practical purposes, 
it Is possible to draw a distinction between a statement of ‘facts 
observed and an expression of opinion as to the inference to be 
drawn from these facts, and the rule telling witne.ssp.s to state 
facts and not express opinions is of great value in keeping their 
statements out of the region of argument and conjecture. The 
evidence of “ experts/^ that is to s*dy, of persons having a .special 
knowledge of some particular subject, is generally described as 
constituting the chief exception to the rule. But perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that experts are allowed a much 
wider range than ordinary witnesses in the expression of their 
opinions, and in the statement of facts on which their opinions 
are based. Thus, in a poisoning case, a doctor may be askcjd 
as an export whether, in his opinion, a particular poison produces 
particular symptoms. And, where lunacy is set up aw a defence, 
an expert may be asked whether, in his opinion, the' symptoms 
exhibited by the alleged lunatic commonly show unsoundness of 
mind, and whether such unsoundness of mind usually renders 
persons incapable of knowing the nature of their acts, or of 
knowing that what they do is either 'vmmg or contrary to the 
law. Similar principles are applied to the evidence of engineers, 
and ip numerous other cases. In cases of disputed handwriting 
the evidence of experts in handwriting is expressly rec.ogiiiized 
by statute (Evidence and Practice on Criminal Trials 1865). 

IV. Documentary Evidence 

Charters , and other writings were exhibited to the jury at a 
very early date, and it is to writings so exhibited that the term 
“ evidence " or “ evidences ’* seems to have been originally 
applied peer excelleme. The oral evidence of ^^knesses came 
later. Whore a doounaent is to be used a» evidence the first 
question is how its contents are to be proved. To* this question 
tiie principle of “ best evidence ” applies, in the fom of the rule 
that primary evidence must be given except in the oases where 
secondary evidence is allowed. By primary evidence is meant 
the document itself produced for inspection. By secondaiy* 
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eyideoce i&.iiieAnta.cc^y of tJba.d(x;umejii;^jQr verbal 
its contents. 


Tho as to inadnussibility q£ a copy <»f a doamnent is 
wplied savcU mor^ strictly to prints Uisn to public or official 
documeats. Sacoadary evidsaacc lasky be iSivea of the contents of 
a private document in the following cases : 

(a) Whore the original is shown or appears to be in tbo possession 
of tho adverse party, and he, after having been served 
wita reasQiniblo untice to produce it, does not do eo. 

ip) Where tho origund .is shown or a^i^oars to bo in the possession 
or power of a stranger notlcg^y bound to produce it, and 
he» after having been served with a writ of $ubpoena dmes 
tecum ^ or after having been sworn as a witness and asked 
ior the document, and having admitted that it is in court, 
refuses to produce it. 

(c) Where it is shown timt proper search has been made for the 

original, and theiTe is reason for bdievittg that it is destroyed 
or test, 

(d) Where the original is of such a nature as not, to be easily 

movable, as in the case of a placard posted on a wall, or 
of a tombstone, or is in a country from which it is not 
permitted to be removed. 

(#) WKere the original is a document for the proof of which spodal 
provision is made by any act of parliaoncat, or any tew in 
force for the time being. Documents of that land are 
practically treated on the same footing as private docu- 
ments. 


if) Where ttie document is an entry in a banker's book, provable 
according to tlie special pjoyisions ol the Bonkers* Books 
Evidence Act 1879. 

Secondary evidence of a private document is usually given either 
by producing a copy and calling a witness who can prove the copy 
to be correct, or, when there is no copy obtadaabie, by calling a 
witness who has seen the docunnent, and can give an account of iite 
content.?. No general definitiom of public document is poasible, 
but the rules of evidence applicable to public documents are expressly 
applied by etetute to many classes of noctrments. Primary evidence 
of any public document may be given ^ producing -the* document 
from proper oMatody, and by a witnew. jdentifytRg it as being what 
it profouses to bCf Public documontn may alwaya be proved by 
secondary evidence, but the particular kind of secondary evidence 
required is in many cases denned by statute. 'S^ere a document 
ig of such a pubttc nature oui to Ikj admisRlble in evidence on its mere 
production from the proper custody, and no statute exists which 
renders its contents provable by meotts-of a copy, any copy thereof 
or extract therefrom is admissible iis proof of its contents, if it is 
proved to be an examined copy or extract, or purports to be signed 
or certified as a true copy or extract by the officer to whose custody 
the original is entru^ed. Many statutes provicte that various 
certificate.^, official and public documents, documents and pnpceed- 
ings of corporations and of joint stock and other companies, and 
certified copies of dpcuinents, by-laws, entries in registers and other 
books, shall be receivable as evidence of certain parrictilars in courts 
of justice, if they arc authenticated in tlie manner proscribed by the 
statutes. Whenever, by virtue of any such provimon, any «ieh 
certificate or certified copy is receivable as proof of any parti- 
cular in any court of iiistice, it is admissible as evidence, if it 
pmportB to be anthenricated in the manner prescribed by law, 
without calling any witness to prove any stamp, seal, or oignaturo 
requirud for its authenticatimi, or the official character of the person 
who appears to Imve signed it. The Documentary EvkUmce Acte 
1868, 1882 and 1895, provide modes of proving the contents of 
several classes of proclamations, orders and regulations. 

If a document is of a kind which i« required by law to be attested, 
but not otherw'i.se, an attesting witness must be called: to prove its 
dye execution, But tliis rule is subject to the following exceptions ; 
(a) If it is proved that there is no attesting witoeas alive, and 
capable of giving e\ddcncc, then it is sufficient to prove 
thark the attestation of at least one attesting witness is in 
his handwriting, and that the signature of the person 
executing the document is in the handwriting of tiiat 
person. ^ 

(f>) If the document is proved, or purports to be, more than 
thirty yoarg old, and is produced from what the court 
considers to be its proper custody, an attesting wkness 
need not be called, and ft will bo presumed without evidence 
that the instrument was duly executed aaid attested. 


Where, a document embodies a judgment, a contract, a grartt, 
or disposition of property, or any other legal transaction or 
act m the law,” on which r^hts depend, the validity of the 
transaction may be impugned on the ground of fraud, incapacity, 
want of consideration, or other legal ground, But this soemi. 
outside the law of evidence, Xn thds class of cases a question 
often arises whether extcinsic evidepne can ^/produced tor vary 
the nature of the transactiprv embodied, in the document. The 
answer to this question seems to depend on whether the doou-* 


ment me or wi not intesded to he a (Mnfdtete and iiiMii 
meat (d the tra&saottenwhiehit embody if ittwa$,yQ«camiot 
go outside the document for the purpose of asoertaiahig the 
nature of the transaction. If it was not, may; Btst* the 
mere statement of this test shows the daffi^ty of fonnulatihg 
precise rules, and of applymg them when fomtoUtad; Fttfi* 
James Steph^ meettionfi, amon^ the facte which may be proved 
m these eases^ the existence of separate and consisteni Ofral 
^reements as to matters on which the document is silent, if them 
if reason to believe that: tlw document is not a complete and final 
statement of the transaction, and the existence of any usage or 
custom with reference to which a oontract oMiy be presumed' to 
have been naade. But he admits thtft the rates on the subject 
are '' by no means easy to appi^, inasmuch as from the nature 
of the case an emnmoiis of tcansacdons fall close on 

one side or the other of most of them.” The uaderlynw prmciplo 
appears, to be a Tule of substantive law rather than oT evidenoe. 
When partiea to an arrangement have reduced the terms of like 
arrangement tea deftaite, complete, and finai written form, they 
shooifl be l^nd exclusivriy ^ the teims embodied in that form, 
Ihe question in each case is under what circumstanees they 
ou|jht to be treated as having done so. 

The expression parol evidence,” whkh includes written as 
wefi as v^al evidence, has often been applied to the extrinsic 
evidence produced for the purpose of varying the nature d the 
tranisction embodied in a document. It is also^ap^ied to ex^ 
trii^ evidence used for another purpose, namely, that of ex- 
pladni^ the meaning of the terms used in a document. The twdi 
questions:. What is the real nature of the transaction reforfed 
to ina/documeot ? and, What is the meaning of a document’ P are 
often conlnsed, but are really distinct from each other. The 
ndes bearing on the latter question am ndes: of construction or 
interpretadon rather than of evidence, but are ordinarily treated 
as part of the law of evidence, and are for that reason ioeluded 
by Fitrjames Stephen m his Digest. In stating these rules he 
adop:^ with verbd modifications, the six propositions laid dbwn 
by VkE*Chanccllor W^igma in his ExerntnaHms of ike Ruks of 
Law rorpeeling ike admission of Extrinsic Evidenee m AH of Iko 
Interpretation of Willi, The substance of these proposffems 
appears to be this, that wherever the meaning of a document 
cannot be satisfactorily ascertained from the document itself, 
use may be made of any other evidence fer the purpose of 
elucidating the meaning, subject to one restriction, fhat, except 
in cases of cqjmvocation, t.e. where a person or thing is described 
in terms applicable equally to more thmi one, resort cannot be 
had to extrinsic expuesstons of the author^s intentkm, 

V, WlTNX6«» 

1. Attendance^f-^'Hl a witness does not attiend voluntarily he 
can be required to attend by a writ of subpotom. 

2, Competency , a general rule every person is a com- 
petent witness. Formerly persons were disqualified by crime 
or interest, or by being parties to the proceedings, but these 
disqualifications have now been removed by statute, and the 
circumstances which formerly created them do not affect the 
competency, though they may often affect the credibiHty, ol a 
witness. 

Under the general law as it stood before the Criminal Evidence 
Act 1898 came into force, a person charged with an offence was 
not competent to give evidence on his own behalf. But many 
exceptions had been made to this rule by legifllation, and the rule 
itself was finally abolished by the act of Under that law 
a persoa charged is a competent witness, bit he can only give 
evidence for the defence, and can only give evidence if he himseH 
applies to do so. Under the*iaw as it stood before 1898, persons 
jointly charged and being tried together were, net comj^ent to 
give evidence either for or against each other. Under the act 
of x8nfi a person charged jointly with another k a cmnpetent 
witness, hut omy for ^ defence, and not for the prosecution^ 
If, therefore, one of the persons charged applies to give evidence 
his. cross-examination must not be conducted with a view to 
establish the guih of the other. Conseqnently, if it is thought 
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desirable to use against one prisoner the evidence of another 
who is being tried with him, the latter should be released, or a 
separate verdict of not guilty taken against him. A prisoner so 
giving evidence is j)opuIarly said to turn king’s etidence. It 
follows tliat, subject to what has been said above as to persons 
tried together, the evidence of an accomplice is admirsible 
against his principal, and vice \*ersa. The evidence of an accom- 
plice is, however, always rcrci^'cd with great jealousy and caution. 
A conviction on the unsupported testimony of an accomplice 
may, in s ros-’s, be strictly legal, but the practice is to require 
it to be ( oufirmed by unimpcacliahle testimony in some material 
part, and more especially as to his identification of the person or 
persons against whom his^vidence may be received. The wife 
of a person charged is now a cbmpetent witness, but, except in 
certain special cases, she can only give evidence for the defence, 
and can only give evidence if her husband applies that she should 
do so. The special cases in which a wife can be called as a 
witness either for the prosecution or for the defence, and without 
the consent of the person charged, are cases ariring under parti- 
cular enactments scheduled to the act of i8g8, and relating 
mainly to offences against wives and children, and cases in which 
the wife is by common law a competent witness against her 
husband, i.e. where the proceeding is against the husband for 
bodily injury or violence inflicted on his wife. The rule of ex- 
clusion extends only to a lawful wife. There is no ground for 
supposing tliatjthe wife of a prosecutor is an incompetent witness. 
A witness is incompetent if, in the opinion of the court, he is 
prevented by extreme youth, disease affecting his mind, or any 
other cause of the same kind, from recollecting the matter on 
which he is to testify, from understanding the question put to him, 
from giving rational answers to those questions, or from knowing 
that he ought to speak the truth. A witness unable to speak 
or hear is not incompetent, but may give his evidence by writing 
or by signs, or in any other manner in which he can make it in- 
telligible. The particular form of the religious belief of a witness, 
or his want of religious belief, does not affect his competency. 
This ground of incompetcncy has now been finally removed by the 
Oath.s Act 1888. It will be seen that the effect of the successive 
enactments which have gradually removed the disqualifications 
attaching to various classes of witnes.ses has been to draw a 
distinction between the compcteticy of a witness and his credibility. 
No person is disqualified on moral or religious grounds, but his 
character may be such as to throw grave doubts on the value 
of his evicjence. No relationship, except to a limited extent that 
of husband and wife, excludes from giving evidence. The parent 
raay be examined on the trial of the child, the child on that of 
the paroi.t, master for or against servant, and servant for or 
against master. The relxtionship of the witness to the prose- 
cutor or the prisoner in such cases may affect the credibility of 
the witness, but doe* not exclude his evidence. 

3. Privilege . — It does not follow that, because a person i^ 
competent to give evidence, he can therefore be compelled to 
do so. • ,, 

No one, except a person charged with an offenco when giving 
evidence oi\ his own application, and as to the offence where- 
with he is charged, is bound to answer a question if the answer 
would, in the opinion of the court, have a tendency to expose 
the witness, or the wdfe or husband of the witness, to any criminal 
cliargc, penalty, or forfeiture, which the court regards as reason- 
ably likely to be preferred or sued for. Accordingly, an accom- 
plice cannot be examined without his consent, but if an accom- 
plice who has come forward to give evidence on a promise of 
pardon, or favourable consideration, refuses to give full and fair 
information, he renders himself liable to be convicted on his 
own confession. However, even acfcomplices in such circum- 
stances are not required to answer on their cross-examination 
as to other offences. Where, under the new law, a person charged 
with an offence offers himself as a witness, he may be asked any 
question in cross-examination, notwithstanding that it would 
tend to criminate him as to the offence charged. But he may 
n ;t be asked, and if he is asked must not be required to answer, 
any question tciuling to show that he has committed, or been 


convicted of, or been chai^d with, any other offence, or is of 
bad ch'iracter, unbsi; 

(i.) The proof that he has committed, or been convicted of, the 
other offence is admi|^ible evidence to show that he is 
guilty of the c.ffence with which he is then charffed ; or. 

’(ii.) He has personally, or by his advocate, asked qusetion.s of 
the witnesses for the prosecution, with a view to establish 
hi.H own good character, or has given evidence jof his good 
character, or the nature or conduct of the defence is such 
as to involve imputations on the character of the prose- 
cutor or the witnesses for the prosecution : or, 

(iii.) He has given evidence against any other person charged 
with the same offence. 

He may not be asked questions tending to criminate Jiis wife. 

The pnvilege as to criminating answers does not cover answers 
merely tending to establish a civil liability. No one is excused 
from answering a question or producing a document cmly because 
the answer or document may establish or tend to establish that 
he owes a debt, or is othen\use liable to any civil proce eding. 
It is a privilege for the protection of the witness, and therefore 
may be waived by him. But there are other privileges which 
cannot be so waived. Thus, on grounds of public policy, no one 
can be compelled, or is allowed, to give evidence relating to any 
affairs of state, or as to official communications between public 
officers upon public affairs, except with the consent of the head 
of the department concerned, and this consent is refused if the 
production of the information asked for is considered detri- 
mental to the public service. 

Again, in cases in which the government is immediately con- 
cerned, no witness can be compelled to answer any question the 
answer to which would tend to discover the names of persons 
by or to whom information was given as to the commission of 
offences. It is, as a rule, for the court to decide whether the per- 
mission of any such question would or would not, under the 
circumstances of the particular case, be injurious to the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

A husband is not compellable to disclose any communication 
made to him by his wife during the marriage ; and a wife is not 
compellable to disclose any communication made to her by her 
husband during the marriage. 

A legal a'^viser is not permitted, whether during or after the 
termination of his employment as such, unless with his client’s 
exprc.ss consent, to disclose any communication, oral or docu- 
mentary, made to him as such legal adviser^ by or on behalf of 
his client, during, in the course of, and for the purpose of liis 
employment, or to disclose any advice given by him to his client 
during, in the course of. and for the purpose of such employment. 
But this protection docs not extend to — 

(a) Any such communication if made in furtherance of any 
criminal purpose ; nor 

(h) Any fact oKserved by a legal adviser in the course of his 
employment as such, showing that any crime or fraud has been 
committed .shicc the commcnc'cmcnt of his employment, whether 
his attention was directed to such fact by or on behalf of his 
client or not ; nor 

((*' Any fact with which the legal adviser became acquainted 
otherwise than in his character as such. 

Medical men and clergymen are not privileged from the dis- 
closure of communications made to them in professional con- 
fidence. but it is not usual to press for the disclosures of com- 
munications made to clergymen. 

4. Oaths , — A witness must give his evidence under the sanction 
of an oath, or of what is equivalent to an oath, that is to say, of 
a solemn promise to speak the truth. The ordinary form of oath 
is adapted to Christians, but a person belonging to a non- 
Christian j|^ligion may be sworn in any form prescribed or 
recognized by the custom of his religion. (See the article Oath.) 

5. Publicity . — The evidence of a witness at a i?*ial must,' as 
a general rule, be given in open raurt in the course of the trial. 
The secrecy which was such a characteristic feature of the 
“ inquisition ” procedure is abhorrent to English law, and, even 
where pubheit)" confects with decency, English courts are very 
reluctant to dispense with or relax the safeguards for justice 
which publicity involves. 
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d. ExamincUion . — The normal course of procedure is this^ 
The party who begins, ordinarily the plaintiff or prosecutor; 
alls his witnesses in order. Each witness is first examined on 
»ehalf of the party for whom h^is called. This is called tlie 
xamination in chief. Then he is liable to be cross-examined 
in behalf of the other side. And, finally, he may be re-examined 
n behalf of his own side. After the case for the other side has 
leen opened, the same procedure is adopted with the witnesses 
Dr that side. In some cases the party who began is allowed to 
dduce further evidence in reply to his opponent’s evidence, 
^’he examination is conducted, not by the court, but by or on 
ichalf of the contending parties. It will be seen that the prin- 
iple underlying this procedure is that of the duel, or conflict 
letween two contending parties, each relying on and using his 
wn evidence, and tr>"ing to break down the evidence of his 
pponent. It differs from the principle of the “inquisition” 
irocedure, in which the court takes a more active part, and in 
diich the cases for the two sides arc not so sharply distinguished, 
n a continental trial it is often difficult to determine whether 
he case for the prosecution or the case for the defence is proceed- 
ig. Conflicting witnesses stand up together and are “ con- 
ronted ” with each other. In the examination in chief questions 
lust be confined to matters bearing on the main question at 
;sue, and a witness must not be asked leading questions, i,e. 
uestions suggesting the answer which the person putting the 
uestion wishes or expects to receive, or suggesting disputed 
lets about which the witness is to testify, lint the rule about 
iading questions is not applied where the questions asked are 
imply introductor>", and form no part of the real substance of 
lie inquiry, or where they relate to matters which, though 
laterial, are not disputed. And if the witness called by a person 
ppears to be directly hostile to him, or interested on the other 
ide, or unwilling to reply, the reason for the rules applying to 
xamination in chief breaks down, and the witness may be 
sked leading questions and cross-examined, and treated in every 
aspect as though he was a witness called on the other side, except 
,iat a party producing a witness must not impeach his credit by 
cneral evidence of bad character (Evidence and Practice on 
riminal Trials Act 1865). In cross-examination questions not 
caring on the main issue and leading questions may be put and 
lubject to the rules as to privilege) must be answered, as the 
ross-examincT is entitled to test the examination in chief by 
very means in his power. Questions not bearing on the main 
;sue are often asked in cross-examination merely for the purpose 
f putting off his guard a witness who is supposed to have learnt 
p his story. In cross-examination questions may also be asked 
^hich tend either to test the accuracy or credibility of the 
witness, or to shake his credit by impeaching his motives or in- 
aring his character. The licence allowed in cross-examination has 
fteii been seriously abused, and the power of the court to check 
; is recognized by one of the rules of the supreme court (R.S.C. 
xxvi. 39, added in 1S83). It is considered wrong to put 
uestions which assume that facts have been proved which have 
ot been proved, or that answers have been given contrary to 
tie fact. A witness ought not to be pressed in cross-examination 
s to any facts which, if admitted, would not affect the question 
t issue or the credibility of the witness. If tlie cross-examiner 
itends to adduce evidence contrary to the evidence given by 
tie witness, he ought to put to the witness in cross-cxam»ation 
tie substance of the evidence which he proposes to adduce, in 
rdcr to gi^^e the witness an opportunity of retracting or cxplain- 
ig. Where a witness has answered a question which only tends 
i affei't his credibility by injuring his character, it is only in a 
mited number of cases that evidence can be givyi to contra- 
ict his an>vver. Where he is asked whether he has ever been 
onvicted of any felony or misdemeanour, and denies or refuses 
D answer, proof may be given of the truth of the facts suggested 
28 & 29 Viet. c. 15, s. 6). The same rule is observed where 
e is asked a question tending to show that he is not impartial. 
Vhert a witness has previously made a statement inconsistent 
nth his evidence, proof may be given that he did in fact make 
;. But before such proof ij given the circumstances of the alleged 



statement, su^ci^nt to (lesignaw efie particular locca^ion, must 
be mentioned to the witness, and he must be asked whether he 
did or did not make the statement. And if the statement was 
made in,^r has been reduced to, writing, ehe attention of the 
witness must, before the writing is used ag^nst him, be called to 
those parts of the writing whicli are to be used for tlie purpose of 
contradicting him (Ervidence and Practice on Criminal Trials Act 
1865, ss. 4, 5). The credibility of a witness may be impeached 
by the evidence of persons who swear that they, from their 
knowledge of the witness, believe him to be unworthy of 
credit on his oath. These persons may not on their examina- 
tion in chief give reasons for their belief, but they may be 
asked their reasons in cross-exanj^iation, and their answers 
cannot be contradicted. Whan the credit of a witness is so 
impeached, the party who called the witness may give evidence 
in reply to show that the witness is worthy of credit. Re- 
examination must be directed exclusively to the explanation 
of matters referred to in cross-examination, and if new matter 
is, by the permission of the court, introduced in re-examination, 
the other side may further cross-examine upon it. A witness 
under examination may refresh his memory by referring to any 
writing made by himself at or about the time of the occurrence 
to which the writing relates, or made by any other person, and 
read and found accurate by the witness at or about tlie time. 
An expert may refresh his memory by reference to professional 
treatises. 1 

For the history of the English law of PvidciRe, see Brunner, 
Untstchun^ dev SchwuYp,efichtv ; Bigelow, IJistorv of V^occdure in 
ICuf^laud ; Stephen (Sir J. F.), History of the Criminal Law of linglam ; 
Pollock and Maitland, HisU^ry of English Law^ bk. ii. ch. ix. ; 
Thayer, PreMminarv Treatise oil hvideme at the Common Law. The 
jirincipal text-books now in use are — Koscoe, Digest of the Law cf 
Evidence on the Inal of Actions at Nisi Prius (iMh ecL, 1907); 
Roscoc, Digest of the Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases (J3th cd., 
iqo8) ; Taylor, Treatise on the Law of Evidence (10th cd., 1906) ; 
Best, Principles of the Law of Evidence (loth ed., Jqob) ; Powell, 
l^rinciples and Practice of the Law of Evidence (8th cd., 1904) ; 
Stephen, Digest of the Law of Evidence (8th cd., 1907) ; Wills, Th(fory 
and Practice <»/ the Law of Evidence (1907). l^or the history oi the law 
of criminal evidence in Franco, see E.sincin, Hist, de la procedure 
crimiuelle cn France, For Germany, sec lIoltzendorfF, Encyclopddie 
der Pechtswissenschaft (pas.sagC8 indexed under head " Bewcis ’*) ; 
Holtzendorff, Revhtslexikon (“ Beweis "). (C. P. I.) 

EVIL EYE, The terror of the arts of “ fascination,” i,e. that 
certain persons con bewitch, injure and even kill with a glance, 
has been and is still very widely spread. The power was not 
thought to be always maliciously cultivated. It wp as often 
supposed to be involuntary (cf. Deuteronomy xxviii. 54) ; and 
a story is told of a Slav who, afflicted with the evil eye, at last 
blinded himself in order that he might not be the means of injur- 
ing his children (VVoyeiki, Polish Folklore, trans. by Lewenstcin, 
p. 25). Few of the old classic writers fail to refer to the dread 
power. In Rome the “evil eye” was so»well recognized that 
Pliny states that special laws W'ere enacted ag;ainst injury to 
crops by incantation, excantation or fascination. The power 
was styled Paa-Kuvla by the Greeks and fascinatio hy the Latins. 
Children and young animals of all kinds were thought to be speci- 
ally susceptible. Charms were worn against the evil eye both 
by man and beast, and in Judges viii. 21 it is thought there is 
a reference to this custom In the allusion to the “ ornaments ” 
on the necks of camels. In classic times the wearing of amulets 
w^as universal. They were of three classes: (i) those the in- 
tention of which was to attract on to themselves, as the light- 
ning-rod the lightning, the malignant glance ; (2) charms hidden 
in the bosom of the dress ; (3) written words from sacred writ- 
ings. Of these three types the first was most numerous. They 
were oflenest of a grotesque and generally grossly obscene nature. 
They were also made in Ihe form of frogs, b^tles and so on. 
But the ancients did not wholly rely on amulets. Spitting was 
among the Greeks and Romans a most common antidote to the 
poison of the evil eye. According to Theocritus it is necessary 
to spit three times into the breast of the person who fears fascina- 
tion. Gestures, too, often intentionally obscene, were regarded 
as prophylactics on meeting the dreaded individual. The evil 
eye was believed to have its impulse in envy, and thus it came 
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tc>be regarded aawilucky to ha(f^ any 0f your poaiessions praised. 
Among the Romans, thereJom, k wtt» ctrstomary when praising 
anything to add Ptaef^ini dtxmm (Fain Evil ! I should say). 
Ttikcnstom survives m modem Italy, whem in Iflce ciwumstances 
is said Si mat mhi^nm ei f^ss$ (May the evil eye not strike k). 
The object of these conventional phrases was to prove that the 
speaker was sincere and had no evil designs in his praise. Thoi^h 
there is no set formula, traces of the custom are found in English 
rural sayings, e.g. the Somersetshire " I don't wish ee no harm, 
so I on’t zay no more.” This is what the Scots call ‘‘fore- 
speaking,” when pmise beyond measure is likely to be IcAlowed 
by disease or accident. A Manxman will never say he is very 
weft: he usually admita theg he « “middling,” or qualifies his ad- 
mission of gofKl health by addkig “ now ” or ” just now.” The 
belief led in many countries to the saying, when one heard any- 
body or anything praised superabundantly, “God preserve him 
or k.” So in Ireland, to ovoid being suspected of having the evil 
eye, it is advisable w^n looking at a child to say “God bless it”; 
and when passing a farm-yard where cows are collected at mrlkifig 
time k is usual for the peasant to say,\ “ The Messing of God be 
on you and all your labour.” Bacon writes: ” It seems some 
have been so curious as to note that the times when the stroke 
V ♦ « of an envious eye does most hurt are partkulitfly when 
the party envied is bchekl in glory and triumph.” 

The powers of the evil eye seem imleed to have been most 
feared by the prosperous. Its powers are often quoted as almost 
limitless . Thus one record solemnly deckres that in a town 
of Africa a fascinator called Ekanar killed by his evil art no less 
than So people in two years (W. W. Story, Casfte St Angelo, 
1877, p. i4q). The belief as a£Fecting cattle was universal in the 
Scottish Highlands as kte as the 18th century and still lingers. 
Thus if a stranger looks admiringly on a cow the peasants still 
think she will waste away, and they offer the visitor some of her 
milk to drmk in the belief that in this manner the spell is broken. 
The modem Turks and .Ajahs also think that their horses and 
camels are .subject to the evil eye. But the people of Jtaly, 
especially the Neapolitans, arc the best modern instances of 
implicit believers. 'IThe jeUatore, as the owner of the evil eye Ls 
called, is so feared that at his approach it is scarcely an ex- 
ag^ration to say that a street will clear : everybody will rush 
krto doorways or up aOcys to avoid the dreaded glance. The 
fettuiore M batnbini (fascinator of children) is tlie most dreaded 
of all. The evil oye k stxM much feared for horses in India, 
China, Turkey, fireere and almost everywhere where horses arc 
found. In rozxl England the pig is of aM anknals oftenest 
“ overlooked.” Whib the Itahans are perhaps the greatest 
beiieveirs in the evil as affecting persons, the superstition 
is rife in the East. In India the belief is universal. In Bombay 
the blaat of the evil eye h supposed to be a form of spirit-poe- 
session. In western vlndia all witches and wkards ore said to 
be evil-eyed. Modern Eg>’ptian mothers thus account for the 
sickly appearance of their babies. In Turkey passages from 
the Koran aitj painted on diic outsfide of houses to save the in- 
mates, and texts as oxrmlcts are worn upon the person, or hung 
upon camels and horses by Arabs, Abyssinians .^nd other 
peoples. The suporstkion is universal among smrage races. 

For a full discussion sec Evil Bye by F. T. Elwbcthy (London, 
1895) ; aiso W. W. Story, St An^lo md tM JivU hyo (1877) I 

E. N. Rolfc iuul 11. Ingkby, J^aples in (1888) ; Johaiiiic.s 

Christian Frommann, Tractatus de fascHnatinne noiftCt et singularis^ 
Ac., Ac. (Nuremburp;, 1^75) ; R. C. IXIaelagan, Evil Eye in the Western 
Highlands (1Q02). 

EVOLUTION. The modem doctrine of evolution; or “ evolv- 
ing,” ae opposed to that of simple creaflion, haa been defined by 
Prof, James Sully in the idkion of this encyrlopaedia as a 
” natural hiatopr of the cosmos including organic beings, ex- 
pressed in physical ternis as a mechanical process.” The follow- 
ing exposition of the historical development of the doctrine is 
taken from Sully’s article, and for the most part is in his own 
words. 

In the modem doctrine of evolution the cosmic .system appears 
as a natural product of elementary matter and its laws. The 
various grades of life on our planet are the natural consequences 


Off certain physical prnceistt kredhred m the gradual traittfor- 
fftotiems of the earth.< €oiiitek«« Hfe » viewed as condititmed by 
physical (organic and mote eapeciiffly nervotrs) processes-, and 
as evofving Itself in dk>se with organic ev6tetkm.i 

FJnaHy, htwnan development, m efi^bited in historkdl and pre- 
historieal records, is regarded as the highest and most comf^x 
result of organic and physical evolution. TOis modem doctrine 
of evolution is but an expansion and cotopletioft of those physical 
theories (see Wow) Which opened the history of specuiafion^ 
It differs from them in being grounded on exact and verified 
rerearch. As sach, moreover, it » a much more fhnked theory 
of evolution than the ancienti It does not necessarily concern 
krelf about the question of the infinitude of worlds in space and 
in timCrf It is content to explain the origin and^ course of dcvelop- 
ment of idte world, the smar or, at most, the sidereal system 
which falls under our own observoftion. It would be difficult to 
say what twanches of science had done most towards the estat^h- 
ment of this doctrine. We must content ourselves by referring 
to the progress of physical (including chemica!) theory, which has 
led to the great generalization of the conservation of energy ; to 
the discovery of the fundatttented chemical identity of the matter 
of our planet and of other celestial bodies, and of the chemical 
relations of organic and inorganic bodies ; to the advance of 
astronomical speculation respecting the origin of tho.solar system, 
See. ; to the growth of the science of geology which has necessi- 
tated the conception of vast and unimaginable periods of time 
in the past history of our globe, and to the rapid march of the 
biological sciences which has made us familiar with the sknfdest 
types and elements of organism ; finally, to the development 
of the science of anthropology (incHidiiig comparative psycho- 
logy, philology, Sec.}, and to tfe vast extension and improvement 
of all brandie.s of historicid study. 

MtWry of the Idea of Ei^utwn. — The doctrine of evolution 
in its finish^ and definite form is a modern product. It required 
for k.s formation an amount of scientific knowledge which could 
only be very gradually acquired. It is vain, therefore, to look 
for dearly defined and systematic presentations of the idea among 
ancient writers. On the other hand, nearly all systems of philo- 
sophy hove discuesed the underlying problems. Such questions 
as the origin of the cosmoa m a whole, the production of organic 
beings and of conscious minds, and the meaning the olwervable 
grades of creation, have from the dawn of speculation occupied 
men's minds ; and the answers tu these qtiestiorw often imply a 
vsEgue recugnitiun of the idea of a gradiHil evolution of things. 
Accordingly, in tracing- the antecedents of the modem philosophic 
doctrine we shall Irave to glunce at most of the principal sy.stems 
of cosmology, ancient and modem. Yet since in these systems 
inquiries into the em and fieri of the world are rarely distin- 
guished wkh any precision, k will be nece.ssary to indicate 
very brieffly the general outlines of the system so far as they 
are necessary for understancMrrg their bearing on the problems 
of evolution, 

Mytholegigaf Intffrprviatim.^’The problem of the origin of the 
world was the first to engage man's speculative activity. Nor 
was this line of inquiry pursued simply as a step in the more 
practical problem of mem's final destiny. The order of ideas 
observable in children suggests the reflection that man began to 
discuss the “ whence ” of existence before the “ whither.” At 
fimt,®as in the case of the child, the problem of the genesis of 
things was conceived anthropomorphically : the question 
“ How did the world arise ? ” first Shc^ped itself to the human 
mind under the form “ Who* made the world ? ” As bng as the 
problem was conceived in this sitrqjle manner there was, of course, 
rK> room the idea of a necessary self-conditkmed evolution. 
Yet the first indfistmet germ of such an idea appears to en>eige 
in cormbmation with that of creation in some ai the ancient 
systems of theogony. Thtrs, for example, in the myth of the 
ancient Parsees, the gods Ormuzd and Ahriman are said to 
evolve themselves out of a primordial matter. It may be sup- 
posed that these crude fancies embody a dim recognition of the 
physical forces and objects personified under the forms of deities, 
and a rude attempt to account for their genesis as a natural 
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process. Tbese first onacnoftiftc ickas of ft genesis of the per- 
manent objects of nature took as their pattern the process of* 
organic ve^cfaickraiL and devebpmait> and this> not only 
because these obfects were xegnsdi^ as personalities, but also 
because diis fiarticiilair imode ^ beoomiiig would most kspress 
these eairly observers. This same way of looking at the or^n 
of material world iaihuatcated in the Egyptian notion 4^ a 
cosmic egg out of which issuea the god (Phia) who creates the 
world, 

Indiiam Pasong from mythology to specnktkm 

properly so cahed, we find in the early systems of phtkMc^y of 
Indw theories: of emanation which approach hx some reepacte 
the idea of evolution. Brahma is coneeived as the eternal self- 
existent being, which on its. mateiial side usdokis itself to the 
work) by gradually condensing itself to material objects through 
the gradations of ether, hre^ water, earth and the elements. At 
the saznetime this eter^ bezi^ is conceived as the all-emlxacing 
world-soul from which emanates the hierarchy of individual 
souls^ In the later system of emaiiiation of Sankhya there is a 
more marked approach to a majberialtstic doctrine of evolution. 
If, we are told, we fohaw the chain of causes far enough back 
we reach unlimited eternal creative nature or matter. Out of 
this “ principal thing ’* or “ original nature all material and 
spiritual existence issues, and into it wdl return. Yet this prim- 
ordial creative nature is endowed with volition with regard to 
its own development. Its first emanation as plastic nature 
contains the original soul or deity out of which all iiidividml 
souls issue. 

Ea/fJy Greih ^Passing by Buddhism, which, though 

teaching the periodic destruction ^ our world by fire, d^ 
not seek to determine the ultimate caigin of the coaiiiQa,.wecome 
to those early Greek physical phtlosopiheirs who distinctly set 
themselves to eliminate the idea of divine interference with the 
world by representing its origin and changes as a natural process. 
The caiiy Ionian physicists, indiiding Thales, Anaximnnekr and 
Anaximenes, seek to expkun the world as generated out of a 
primordial matter (Or. vXvf; hence the name “ Hykaoists 
which » at the same time the universal support of tiling. This 
substance is endowed with a generative or tiansmutative force 
by virtue of which it passes into a succession of forma.. They 
thus resemble modem evolutionists, since they regard tlie world 
with its infinite variety of forms as iBBuing frooi a simple mode 
of matter. More especially the coamotogy of Anaxanander 
resembles the modern doctsioie of evolution m its conception of 
the indeterimnate (vu dsnetpocr) out of whinhi the particular forms 
of the cosmos are differentiated. Again, Anoxinuncler may be 
said to prepare' the way for more modem conceptioiis of material 
evolution by regarding his primordial substance as eternal, and 
by looking on all generation as. akomaiiiig with destruction, 
eadi step of the process being of couirse sbb^ u. tranaformatkm 
of llie indestructible substaaice. Once, more, tlie notion that 
this indeterminate body contaiaas p<D(tQiitiailly in it-seU the funda- 
mental contraries — hot, cold, &c. — by the excretion or evckatiwi 
of which definite substances wftce genjetated, i& clearly .a. fore- 
casting of that antithesis of potcnricdity and aKitiioliity nfhich 
from Aristotle downward^ has been snaiie the basis of so many 
theories of development. In oondusioD, it » iHjtewwthy that 
though resorting to utterly fanttiful h-ypothases rospecting the 
order of the' development of the woriki, AnaximajndBr agreeawith 
modern evolutionists m conceiving the heavenly bodies as 
arising out of an aggregation of diffused matter, and! in assigning 
to organic life an origin in the inorganic.matcirfldff of the primitive 
earth (pristine Bind). The doctrine of Anaximenes, who unites 
the conceptions of a detetaaMnate and indctermmftte oarigiaal 
substafiee adopted by Thaleaand AnaximaiDder in the hypori^s 
of a primordial and aUngeneiftring air, is » dear advance on tbese 
theories, ina.9rmK:h os it introduces the scientific idea of con- 
densation and rarefaction a» thegrcatgem^tiag or transfanning 
agencies. For the rest, his theory is cliiElly importaiat as em- 
phasiring the vital character of the original sobatiaice. Hxe 
primor^ail air is conceived as ammated. Anaximenes seems 
to have inclined to a view of cosmic evolution os throughout 


involving , a qwi^iritual factor. This idea of the air as the 
original principle and source of life and intelllgende is mudi 
more clearly expressed by a later writer, BWenes of Apolknia. 
Diogenes inade this conception of a viud ann intelligent air the 
ground of a teleological view of climatic ancf atmospheric pheno- 
mena. It is noteworthy that he sought to establish the identity 
of organic and inorganic matter by help of the facts of vegetal 
and animal nutrition. Diogenes distinctly taught that the world 
is of finite duration, and will be renew^ out of the primitive 
substance. 

HeracUtua again deserves a prominent place in a history of 
the idea ol elution. Ifcraclstus conceives of the incessant 
process of fiux in which aU things tm involved as consisting of 
two sides or moments— ^geaeriftion and decay — which are re- 
garded as a eofiffuence of opposite streams. In thus making 
transition or ^change, viewed as the identity of existence and 
nozi-existence, the Inading idea of his system, Heraclitus antici- 
pated in some measure Hegel's peculiar doctrine of evolution 
M a dialectic process.^ At the same time we may find expressed 
in figurative language the germs of thoughts which enter into 
still newer doctrines of evolution. For example, the notion of 
confiict as the father of all things and of harmony os 

arking out of a union of discords, and again of an endeavour by 
individual things to maintain themselves in permanence against 
the universal process, of destruction and renova.tionr, cannot but 
remind one of certain fundamental ideas in Daj^wia’s theory of 
evolution. 

Emped 0 tlssi — Ktnpedocldstook an important step in tl^ diree- 
tionormodernconcefitionsof physical evolution by teaching that 
all things artse, not by transformations of some primitive form of 
matter, but by various combinations of a number of permanent 
elements. Further, by maintaining that the elements are con- 
tmnally being combed and separated by the two forces love 
and hatred, which appear to represent in a figurative way the 
physical farces of attraction and rcpulsUm, Ez^edocles may be 
said to have mode a considerable advaiice in the construction 
of the idea of evolution as a strictly mechanical process. It 
may be observed, too, that the hypothesis of a primitive com- 
pact mass (sfhaerus)^. in which love (attractioA) is supreme, 
has some curbus< points of similarity to, and contrast with, that 
notion of a primitive nebuloiiis matter with which the mo(krn 
doctrine of cosmic evolution usuidly sets out Empedocles tries 
to explain the genesis of orgiamc beings, and, according to Lange, 
anticipates the idea of Darwin that a^ptations abou^ because 
it is their nature to porpetuate themselves. He further recog- 
nizes a progress, in the pr^ucrion of vegetable and animal forms, 
though this partof hk theory k essentially crude and unscient^c. 
Mom important in relation to the modem problems of evolution 
is hh ttooughly materialistic way of cx^ainiug the, origin of 
sensation and knowledge by help of his ^culiar hypothesis of 
effluvia and pores. The supposition that sensation thus' rests 
on a material process of absorption from external bodies natur- 
ally led up to the , idea that plants and even ii^gaitic substances 
are pvficiptefit,.ftnd so toaft indbtinct recognition of oiganic life 
as a scale of intelligence. 

Atmists.—ln theocy of Atomism taught by Leucippus 
and Democritus we have tlie basis of the modem mechanical 
cotnoaprions of oosmic evolution. Here the endlesa haimooious 
dirersity of our a>eyinD8> as. well. as. of other worlds supposed to 
coexist with our own, i& said to arise through the various com- 
bination of indivisibie mat^ial elements differing in figure and 
magnitads only. The force which brings the atoms together in 
the forms of (Ejects is inherent in the elements, and all their 
mctbnB ore necessary. The orjjpn of things, which is also their 
substance, is thus hi^ in the simplest and most homc^eneous 
ehraents or pijinciplie&. The real world thus arising consists only 
/cf doversc combinatioiis of atoms, havmg the prop^ties of 
magnitude, figure, weight and hardness, all other qualities being 
' reMrve only to the sentient orgaimsm. The probloitt of the 
genesis of mind is practically solved by identifying the soul, 

* This is brought out by F. Lassalle, Dw Philosophy Berahlaitos, 
p. 120. 
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or vital principle, v/itb heat or fire which pervades in unequal 
proportions, not on]\' man and animals, but plants and nature 
as a whole, and tjirough the agitation of which by incoming 
effluvia all sensatiog arises. ‘ 

Aristotle . — Aristotle is much nearer a conception of evolution 
than his master Plato. It is true he sets out ^^■ith a transcendent 
Deity, and follows Plato in \'r(*wing the crcacion of the cosmos 
as a process of descent from the more to the less perfect accord- 
ing to the distance from the original self-moving agency. Yet 
on the whole Arislnile lec.us to a teleological tiicory of evolution, 
which he interprets dualistually by means of certain meta- 
physical distinctions. Thus even his idea of the relation of the 
divine activity L) the wolfd shows a tendency to a pantheistic 
notion of a di\’ine thought whi^h gradually realizes itself in the 
process of becoming. Aristotle's distinction of form and matter, 
and his conception of becoming as a transition from actuality 
to potentiality, providi‘s a new ontological way of conceiving 
the process of material and organic evolution.^ To Aristotle 
the whole of nature is instinct wdth a vital impulse towards some 
higher manifestation. Organic life presents itself to him as a 
progressive scale of complexity determined by its final end, 
namely, man.- In simic respects Aristotle approaches the 
modern view of evolution. Thus, though he looked on species 
as fixed, being the realization of an uneiianging formative prin- 
ciple he seems, as Ueberweg observes, to have inclined 

to entertain tke possibility of a spontaneous generation in the 
case of the lowest organisms. Ari.stotlc’s teleological concep- 
tion of organic evolution often approaches modern mechanical 
conceptions. Thus he says that nature fashions organs in the 
(jvdiT of their necessity, the first being those essential to life. 
So, too, ia his psychology he speaks of the several degrees of 
mind as arising according to a progressive necessity.^ In his 
view of touch and taste, vs the two fundamental and essential 
senses, he may remind one of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine. At 
the same time Aristotle ])recludes the idea of a natural develop- 
ment of the mental series by the supposition that man contains, 
over and above a natural finite soul inseparable from the body, 
a substantial and eternal principle (roes') which enters into the 
individual from without. Aristotle’s brief suggestions respect- 
ing the origin of society and governments in the Politics show a 
leaning to a naturalistic interpretation of human history as a 
development conditioned by growing necessities. 

Strata . — Of Aristotle’s immediate successors one deserves 
to be noticed here, namely, Strato of Lampsacus, who de- 
veloped his master’s cosmology into a system of naturalism. 
Strata appears to reject Aristotle’s idea of an original source 
of movement and life extraneous to the world in favour of an 
immanent principle. All parts of matter have an inward plastic 
life whereby they can fashion themselves to the best advantage, 
according to their eSpability, though not with consciousness. 

The Stoics . — In the cosmology of the Stoics we have, the germ 
of a monistic and pantheistic conception of evolution. All things 
arc said to be developed out of an originaHaeing, which is at once 
material (fire) and spiritual (the Deity), and in ‘turn they will 
dissolve back into this primordial source. At the same time the 
world as a developed whole is regarded as an organism which is 
permeated with the dixdne Spirit, and so we may say that the 
world-process is a self-realization of the divine Being. The forma- 
tive princq^lo or force of the world is said to contain the several 
rational germinal forms of things. Individual things are sup- 
posed to arise out of the* original being, as animals and plants out 
of seeds. Individual souls are an efflux from the all-compassing 
world-soul. The necessity in the world’s order is regarded by 
the Stoics as identical watb the divine reason, and this idea is 
used as the basis of a teleological and optimistic view of nature. 
Very curious, in relation to modem evolutional ideas, is the 
Stoical doctrine that our world is but one of a series of extictly 

^ Zeller says thiit through this distinction Aristotle first made 
possible the idea of development. 

*** Sec this well brought out in G. H. Lewes’s Aristotle, p. 187. 

• Grote calls attention to the contrast between Plato's and Aris- 
totle’s way of concching the gradations of mind {Aristotle, ii. 171), 


identical ones, all of which are destined to be burnt up and 
destroyed. • * 

The Epicureans’— Lucretius . — The Epicureans differed from 
the Stoics by adopting a purely mechanical view of the world- 
process. Their fundamental conception is that of Democritus ; 
they seek to account for the formation of the cosmos, with its 
order and regularity, by setting out with the idea of. an original 
(vertical) motion of the atoms, which somehow or other results 
in movements towards and from one another. Our world is but 
one of an infinite number of others, and ail the harmonies and 
adaptations of the universe are regarded as a special case of the 
infinite possibilities of mechanical events. Lucretius regards the 
primitive atoms (first beginnings or first bodies) as seeds out 
of which individual things are developed. All living and sentient 
things are formed out of insentient atoms (e.g. worms spring out 
of dung). The peculiarity of organic and sentient bodies is due 
to the minuteness and shape of their particles, and to their special 
motions and combinations. So, too, mind consists but of ex- 
tremely fine particles of matter, and dissolves into air when the 
body dies. Lucretius traces, in the fifth book of his poem, the 
progressive genesis of vegetal and animal forms out of the mother- 
earth. He vaguely anticipates the modem idea of the world 
as a survival of the fittest when he says that many races may 
have lived and died out, and that those which still exist have 
been protected either by craft, courage or speed. Lucretius 
touches on the development of man out of a primitive, hardy, 
beast-like condition. Pregnant hints are given respecting a 
natural development of language which has its germs in sounds 
of quadrupeds and birds, of religious ideas out of dreams and 
waking hallucinations, and of the art of music by help of the 
suggestion of natural sounds. Lucretius thus recognizes the 
whole range of existence to which the doctrine of evolution may 
be applied. 

Neoplaionisis . — In the doctrines of the Neoplatonists, of 
whom Plotinus is the most important, we have the world- 
process represented after the example of Plato as a series of 
descending steps, each being less perfect than its predecessors, 
since it is further removed from the first cause.^ The system 
of Plotinus, Zeller remarks, is not strictly speaking one of 
emanation, since there is no communication of the divine 
essence to the created world ; yet it resembles emanation inas- 
much as the genesis of the world is conceived as a necessary 
physical effect, and not as the result of volition. In Proclus wc 
find this conception of an emanation of the world out of the 
Deity, or the absolute, made more exact, the process being re- 
garded as threefold — (i) persistence of cause in effect, (2) the 
departure of effect from cause, and (3) the tendency of effect to 
revert to its cause. 

The Fathers.— Tht speculations of the fathers respecting 
the origin and course of the world seek to combine Christian 
ideas of the Deity with doctrines of Greek philosophy. The 
common idea of the origin of things is that of an absolute creation 
of matter end mind alike. The course of human history is 
regarded by those writers who are most concerned to refute 
Judaism as a progressive divine education. Among the Gnostics 
we meet with the hypothesis of emanation, as, for example, in 
the curious cosmic theory of Valentinus. 

Middle Ages — Early Schoolmen . — In the speculative writings 
of ^he middle ages, including those of the schoolmen, we find 
no progress towards a more accurate and scientific view of nature. 
The cosmology of this period consists for the most part of tlie 
Aristotelian teleologicd view of nature combined with the 
Christian idea of the Deity and His relation to the world. In 
certain w??ters, however, there appears a more elaborate trans- 
formation of the doctrine of creation into a system jcff emanation. 
According to John Scotus Erigena, the nothing jBiut of which the 
world is created is the divine essence. Creation is the act by 
which God passes through the primordial causes, or universal 
ideas, into the region of particular things {processio), in order 
finally to return tochimself {reversio). llie transition from the 

* Zeller observes that this scale of decreasing perfection is a 
necessary consequence of the idea of a transcendent deity. 
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universal to the particular is of course conceived as a descent 
or degradation. A similar doctrine of emanation is to be found 
in the writings of Bernhard of QhartreSj who conceives the 
process of the unfolding of the world as a movement in a circle 
from the most general to the individual, and from this back to 
the most g^ner^. This movement is said to go forth from God 
to the animated heaven, stars, visible world and man, which 
represent decreasing degrees of cognition. 

Arab Philosophers . — Elaborate doctrines of emanation, largely 
based on Neoplatonic ideas, are also propounded by some of 
the Arabic philosophers, as by F&r&bi and Avicenna. The 
leading thought is that of a d^cending series of intelligences, 
each emanating from its predecessor, and having its appropriate 
region in the universe. 

Jewish Philosophy . — In the Jewish speculations of the middle 
ages may be found curious forms of the doctrine of emanations 
uniting the Biblical idea of creation with elements drawn from 
the Persians and the Greeks. In the later and developed form 
of the Kabbala, the origin of the world is represented as a gradu- 
ally descending emanation of the lower out of the higher. Among 
the philosophic Jews, the Spanish Avicebron, in his Fons Vitae, 
expounds a curious doctrine of emanation. Here the divine will 
is viewed as an efflux from the divine wisdom, as the inter- 
mediate link between God, the first substance, and all things, 
and as the fountain out of which all forms emanate. At the 
same time all forms, including the higher intelligible ones, are 
said to have their existence only in matter. Matter is the one 
universal substance, body and mind being merely specifica- 
tions of this. Thus Avicebron approaches, as Salomon Munk 
observes,^ a pantheistic conception of the world, though he 
distinctly denies both matter and form to God. 

Later Scholastics . — Passing now to the later schoolmen, a bare 
mention must be made of Thomas Aquinas, who elaborately 
argues for the absolute creation of the world out of nothing, and 
of Albertus Magnus, who reasons against the Aristotelian idea 
of the past eternity of the world. More importance attaches to 
Duns Scotus, wlio brings prominently forward the idea of a 
progressive development in nature by means of a process of 
determination. The original substance of the world is the 
materia primo^prima, which is the immediate creation of the 
Deity. This serves Duns Scotus os the most universal basis 
of existence, all angels having material bodies. This matter 
is differentiated into particular things (which are not privations 
but perfections) through the addition of an individualizing 
principle {haccceiias) to the universal {quidditas). The whole 
world is represented by the figure of a tree, of which the seeds 
and roots are the first indeterminate matter, tlie leaves the 
accidents, the twigs and branches corruptible creatures, the 
blossoms the rational soul, and the fruit pure spirits or angels. 
It is also described as a bifurcation of two twigs, mental and 
bodily creation out of a common root. One might almost say 
that Duns Scotus recognizes the principle of a gradual physical 
evolution, only that he chooses to represent the mechanism by 
which the process is brought about by means of quaint scholastic 
fictions. 

Revival of Learning .-— period of the revival of learning, 
which was also that of a renewed study of nature, is marked by 
a considerable amount of speculation respecting the origin of 
the universe. In some of these we see a return to Greek theories, 
though the influence of physical discoveries, more especially those 
of Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo, is distinctly traceable. 

Telesio. -An example of a return to early Greek speculation 
is to be met with in Bernardino Telesio. By this writy the world 
is explained as a product of three principles — dead matter, and 
two active forces, heat and cold. Terrestrial things arise through 
a confluence of heat, which issues from the heavens, and cold, 
which comes from the earth. Both principles have sensibility, 
and thus all products of their collision are sentient, that is, feel 
pleasure and pain. The superiority of arymals to plants and 
metals in the possession of special organs of sense is Connected 
with the greater complexity and heterogeneity of their structure. 

^ Mllo-nges de philosophic juivc et arabe, p. 225, 


Giordano Bruno , — In the system of Giordano Bruno, who 
sought to construct a philosophy of nature on the basis of new 
scientific ideas, more particularly the doctrine of Copernicus, 
we find the outlines of a theory of cosmic evolution conceived 
as an essentially vital process. Matter and form are here identi- 
fied, and the evolution of the world is presented as the unfoldu^ 
of the world-spirit to its perfect forms according to the plastic 
substratum (matter) which is but one of its sides. This process 
of change is conceived as a transformation, in appearance only, 
of the real unchanging substance (matter and form). All parts 
of matter are capable of developing into all forms ; thus the 
materials of the table and chair may i^der proper circumstances 
be developed to the life of the» plant or of the animal. The 
elementary parts of existence are the minima, or monads, which 
are at once material and mental. On their material side they are 
not absolutely unextended, but spherical. Bruno looked on our 
solar system as but one out of an infinite number of worlds. 
His theory of evolution is essentially pantheistic, and he does not 
employ his hypothesis of monads in order to work out a more 
mechanical conception. 

CampancUa. — k word must be given to one of Bruno’s con- 
temporary compatriots, namely Gimpanella, who gave poetic 
expression to that system of universal vitalism which Bruno 
developed. He argues, from the principle quicquid est in eflectihus 
esse et in causis, that the elements and the whole world have 
sensation, and thus he appears to derive the dtganic part of 
nature out of the so-called “ inorganic.” ^ 

Boehme . — Another writer of this transition period deserves 
a passing reference here, namely, Jacob Boehme the mystic, 
who by his conception of a process of inner diremption as the 
essential character of all mmd, and so of God, prepared the 
way for later German theories of the origin of the world as 
the self-differentiation and self-extemalization of the absolute 
spirit. 

Hohbes and Gassendi . — The influence of an advancing study of 
nature, which was stimulated if not guided by Bacon's writings, 
is seen in the more careful doctrines of materialism worked out 
almost simultaneously by Hobbes and Gassendi. These theories, 
however, contain little that bears directly on the hypothesb of 
a natural evolution of things. In the view of Hobbes, the 
difficulty of the genesis of conscious minds is solved by saying 
that sensation and thought are part of the reaction of the organ- 
ism on external movement. Yet Hobbes appears (as Clarke 
points out) to have vaguely felt the difficulty ; and in a passage 
of his Physics (chap. 25, sect. 5) he says that the universal exbt- 
ence of sensation in matter cannot be disproved, though h.'i 
shows that when there are no organic arrangements the mental 
side of the movement (phantasma) is evanescent. The theory 
of the origin of society put forth by Hobbes, though directly 
opposed in most respects to modem ideas of social evolution, 
deserves mention here by reason of its enforcing that principle 
of struggle (bellum omnium contra omnes) which* has played 
so conspicuous a part in the modem doctrine of evolution. 
Gassendi, with some deviations, follows Epicurus in bis theory 
of the formation of the world. The world consists of a finite 
number of atoms, which have in their own nature a self-moving 
force or principle. These atoms, which are the seeds of all thin^js, 
are, however, not eternal but created by God. Gassendi dis- 
tinctly argues against the existence of a world-soul or a principle 
of life in nature. 

Descartes , — In the philosophy of Descartes we meet with a 
dualism of mind and matter which does not easily lend itself 
to the conception of evolution. His doctrine that consciousness 
is confined to man, the lower animals being unconscious machines 
(automata), excludes all idea of a progressive development of 
mind. Yet Descartes, in his Principia Philosophiac, laid the 
foundation of the modem mechanical conception of nature and 
of physical evolution. In the third part of this work he inclines 
to a thoroughly natural hypothesis respecting the genesis of the 
physical world, and adds in the fourth part that tbe same kind 
of explanation might be applied to the nature and formation 
of plants and animals. He is indeed careful to keep right with 
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tbe orthodox doctrine of creation by sayine that he does not 
’^bdievc the world actually arose in this mechatilcal way out of 
^he three kinds of elements which he here'soppbses, but that he 
•Shimly puts out l^pOthesrs as a mode df conceiving how it 
my^t have arisen. Descartes’s account of the mind and its 
p^sions is thoroughly materialistic, ^d to this extent he works 
m the direction of a materialistic explanation of the origin of 
mental life. 

Spinoza . — In Spinoza ^s pantheistic theoiy of the world, which 
regards thought and extension as but two sides of one substance, 
“the ’problem of becoming is silbmerged in that of being. Al- 
though Spinoza’s theoiy attributes a mental ride to all ^physical 
events, he rejects all tdUbbgical conceptions and explains the 
order of things as the result of an inherent necessity. He recog- 
nizes gradations of things according to Ihe-deg^ nf complexity 
of their movements and that of their conceptions. To Spinora 
(as Xuno Fisdher observes) man differs from the .rest of nature 
in the degree drily .and not in the kind of his powers. So far 
Spinoza approaches the conception of evolution. 'He may be 
said to furnish a further contribution to a metaphysical con- 
ception of evolution in his view of all finite individual things 
as the mfinite variety to which the unlimited productive power 
of the universal substance .gives birth. Sir F. Pollock has 
taken pains to show how nearly Spinoza approaches certain 
ideas contained in the modem doctrine of evolution, as for 
example that, of self-preservation as the determining force in 
things. 

^ Locke . — In Locke we find, with a retention of certain anti- 
evdlutionist ideas, a marked tendency to this mode of viewing 
the world. To Locke the universe is the result of a direct act of 
creation, even matter ' lieing limited in duration and created. 
Ev£n if matter were eternal it would, he thirtks,‘be incapable of 
producing motion ; and if motion is itself conceived as eternal, 
thought can never begin to l^e. The hist eternal being is thus 
spiritual or “ cogitative,” and contains in itself all the perfections 
that can ever after exist. He repeatedly imrists on the impos- 
sibility of senseless matter putting on sense.^ Yet while thus 
placing himself at a point of view opposed to that of a gradual 
evblution of the organic woricl, Locke prepared the way for this 
doctrine in more way.s than one. First of all, his genetic method 
as applied to the mind’s ideas— which laid the foundations of 
Engush analytical psychology— was a step in the direction of 
a conception of mental fife as a gradual rvdhitinn. Again he 
works towards the same end in his celebrated refutation of the 
scliolastic theory of real specific essences. In this argument he 
emphasizes the vagueness of the boundaries which marie off 
organic species with a view to show that these do not correspond 
to absolutely fixed divisions in the objective wwld, that they 
arc made b}' the mind, not by nature.’** Ihis idea of thecontinuity 
of species is devdoped more fully in a remarkabte pas.sage 
(Essay, bk. iii. ch. vi. § 12), where he is arguing in favour of the 
hypothesis, afterwards elaborated by Leibnitz, of a graduated 
scries of minds (species of spirits) from fhe Deity down to the 
lowest animal intelligence. He here observes that all quite 
down from us the descent is by easy steps, 'arrd ’Ti continued 
series of things, that in each remove differ very little from one 
another.” Thus man approaches the beasts, and the animal 
kingdom is nearly joined with the vegetable, and so on dovm 
to the lowest and “ most inorganical parts of matter.” Finally, 
it is to be observed that Locke had a singularly dear view of 
organic arrangements (which of course he explained according 
.to a thcistic teleolog}’) as an. adaptation to the circumsrtances 
of the environment or to “ the neighbourhood of the bodies that 
surround us.” Thus he suggests that man has not e\TS of a 
microscopic delicacy, because he would receive no great advan- 
tage from such acute organs, since though adding indefinitely 
to his speculative knowledge of the physical world they would 

^ Yet he leaves opcji the question whotlicr the 'Deity has annexed 
thought to matter us a faxnilty, or whether it rests ’^on a distinct 
«piritual principle. 

^ lialfrplayhiUy touohe.s m eertahi monsteits, with respoct 

to which it is difhcult to deterrain^ whether. they ought to bo called 
.men book iil»xh. Vi. sect. 26, 27), 


not practically benefit their possessor (e,^. by enabling him to 
avoid things ^at a conveni^t distanee).*^ 

Idea of fir*5itofV.‘--(Before leaving riw 17th century 

' we ftnist just refer to the writers #ho laid the foundations df the 
essentially modem conception of human history as a gradual 
upward progress. According to Flint,* there were four men who . 
in this *and the preceding -centuty sefeed and made prominent 
this’ idea, namely, "Bodin, ' Bacon, Descartes and Pascal. Tlie 
former distinctly argues agamst the idea of a deterioration of 
man in the past. In this way* ^ see that just as advancing 
natural science was preparing the way tor a doctrine of physical 
I evolution, so advancing historical research was leading' to the 
! application of a similar idea to the ccflective hitman life. 

EngHsih Writers of the idih Ctniury-^Ume. — The theological 
discussions which make up so large a part of the English specu- 
lation of the 'i8th century cannot detain us here. There is, 
however, one writer who sets forth so Clearly the altemalive 
suppositions tespecting the otigin of the world that he daims a 
brief notice. We refer to David Hume. In his PHahgues con- 
cerning Natural RtHigim he puts forward tentdtivdy, in the 
person of one of his interlocutors, the ancient hypothesis that 
since the world resembles an animal or vcgetfeil organism rather 
than a machine, it might more easily be accounted for by a pro- 
cess of generation than by an act of creation. Later on he 
develops the materialistic view of Epicurus, only modifying it 
so far as to conceive of matter as finite. Since a finite number 
of particles is only susceptible of finite transpositions, it must 
happen (he says), in an eternal duration that everj^ possible 
order or position will he tried an infinite number of times, and 
hence this world is to 'be regarded (as the Stoics maintained) as an 
exact reproduction of previous worlds. The .speifker seeks to 
make intelligible the appearance of art and contrivance in the 
world as a rc.sult of a natural settlement of the universe (which 
passes through a succession of chaotic conditions) into a stable 
condition, havmg a constancy in its forms, yet without its 
several parts lusing their motion and fluctuation. 

French Writei's of the iSth Century . — Let us now pass to the 
French writers of the i8th century. Here we are first struck 
by the results of advaheing phj’‘sical speculation m their bearing 
on the conception of the world, (arehil attempts, based on new 
scientific truths, are made to explain the genesis of the world as 
a natural process. Maupertuis, who, together with Voltaire, 
introduced the new idea of the universe as based on Newton’s 
dLscoveries, sought to account fur the origin of organic things by 
the hypothesis of sentient atoms. Buffon the naturalist specu- 
lated, not only on the structure and genesis of organic beings, 
but also on the course of formation of the earth and solar system, 
which he conceived after the analogy of the development of 
organic beings out of seed. Diderot, too, in his 'i^aricd intellectual 
activity, found time to speculate on the genesis of sensation 
and thought out of a combination of matter endowed with an 
elementary kind of sentience. I)c la Mettrie *Workccl out a 
materiali.stic doctrine of the origin of thing.s, according to which 
sensation and consciousness are nothing but a development out 
of matter. He sought {U Ho?nme-marhinc) to connect man in 
his original condition with the lower animals, and emphasized 
(U Homme- plante) the essential unhy of plan of all living things. 
Helv^tius, in his work on man, referred all differences between 
ouf species and the lower animals to certain peculiarities of 
organization, and so prepared the way for a conception of human 
development out of lower forms as a process of physical evolution. 
Charles Bonnet met the difficulty of the origin of conscious beings 
much in the same way as Leibnitz, by the supposition of eternal 
minute organic bodies to which are attached immortal souls. 
Yet thougfi in tliis way opposing himself to the method of the 
modem doctrine of evolution, he aided the development of 
this doctrine by his view of the organic world as an ascending 

* A similar coincidence between the teleological and the modem 
evolutional way of viewing things is to he met with in Locke's acooimt 
of lhe/use of piuti inflation to thopreservatioiLof our being 
oh. vii. sect. 4). 

* . rhilo^{\phy of History (1893), p. 103, where an interesting . 
of the growth of the idea of process is to be found. 
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scale from the simple to tl^e complex. Robinet, in Im, treatise \ 
De la nature t woried out the same conception of a gradation in 
organic existence, connecting this with a general view of nature 
as a progress from the lowest ino%anic fcxrnis..af matter up to i 
man. The process is conceived as an, infinite series Of variations 
or specifications of one primitive and comipon type. Man is 
the chf j’d^muvre of nature, which the gradual progression of 
beings was to have as its last term, ancj all lower creations are 
regarded as pre-conditions of man existence, since nature 
** could only realize the human form by conibining In all imagin- 
able ways each of the .traits which was to enter into it.'’ The 
formative force in this process of evolution '^or metamor- 
phosis '”) is conceived as an intellectual principle {tdse generatrke). 
Kobinet thus laid the foundation of that view of the world as 
wholly vital, , and as a .progressive unfbl'ding of .a spiritual for- 
mative principle, which was afterwards worlced out by Schelling. 
It is to be added that Robinet adopted a thorough -going 
materialistic view of the dependence of mind on body, going 
even to the length of assigning special nerve-fibres to the moral : 
sense. 'The system of Holbach seeks to provide a consistent; 
.materialistic view of the world and its processes. Mental opera-; 
tions arc identified with physical movements, the three con- 
ditions of physical movement, inertia, attraction and repulsion, 
being in the moral world self-love,. love and hate. He left open 
the question whether the capability of sensation belongs to all 
matter, or is confined to the coml>inations of .certain materials. 
He looked on the actions of the individual organism and of 
.society as determined by the needs of self-preservation. He 
conceived of man as a product of nature tliat had gradually 
developed itself from a low Condition, though he relinquished the 
problem of the exact mode of his first genesis and advance as 
not soluble by data of experience, Holbach thus worked out the 
Imsis of a rigorously materialistic conception of evolution. 

The question of humau development which Holbach touched 
on was one which occupied many minds both in and out of 
France during the iSth centu^’;, and more especially .towards 
its close. The foundations of this theory of history as ,an upward 
prqgress of man out of a barbaric and animal condition were 
laid by Vico in his celebratt'd work 'Principii dl scienza nuova. 
In France. the doctrine was represented by Turgot and Condorcet. 

German Writers of the iStJt Century — Leibnitz. — In Leibnitz 
we find, if not a doctrine of evolution in the strict sense, a theory 
of the world which is curiously related to the modern doctrine. 
The chief aim of Leibnitz is no doubt to account for the world 
in its static aspect as a co-existent whole, to conceive the ultimate 
reality of things in such u vray as to solve the mystery of mind 
and matter. Yet by his very mode of solving the problem he 
is led on to consider the nature of the world-process. By placing 
substantial reality in an infinite number of monads whose essen- 
tial nature is force or activity, which is conceived as mental, 
(representation), Leibnitz was carried on to the explanation of 
the successive order of the world. He prepares the way, too, 
for a doctrine of evolution by his monistic idea of the substantial, 
similarity of all things, inorganic and organic, bodily iind spiritual, 
and still more by his conception of a perfectgradation of existence 
from the lowest “ inanimate'” objects, whose essential activity 
is confused representation, up to the highest organized being — 
man "-with his clear intelligence.'^ 'Turning .now to Lcibnitz'.s 
conception of the world as a process, we see first that he supplies, 
in his notion of the underlying reality as force which is repre- 
sented as spiritual {quelque chose . d' analogique an sentiment ct 
d Vappetit)^ both a mechanical and a teleological explanation of 
its order. More than this, Leibnitz supposes that tjrc activity 
of the monads takes the form of a self-evolution. It is the follow- 
ing out of an inherent tendency or impulse to. a series of changes, 
all of which were virtually pre-existent, and this , process cannot 
be interfered with from without. As the mdividual monad, 
so the whole system \yhich makes up the world is a gradual 

^ G. H, Lewtt< points out that Leibnitz is inconsistent in hk account 
of the intelligence of . man in relation, to that of lower animals, since 
when answering Ixxike he no longer regards the$e as dl^eriog in 
degree only, 


development, In^thif. caa^^howevet, mt cannot W that wh 
step goes out ot ihe other ras in timtof 'in^viduid.aey^bpmcnt 
Each monad is ^ original iridependent being, antj is ^tenained 
to take thilparricular^pbint in the universe, ^ place in the scale 
of beiqgs. We see how different this metaphysical conoqption 
is from that sdentififc notion of cosmic evolution in which the 
lower stages are the antecedents and conditions of the higher. 
It is probable that Leibnitz’s notion of time and spaep^ which 
approaches Kant’s theory, led him to httach but little imjportaoce 
to the successive order of the world. LeibmU, in fact, presents 
to us an infinite ^stem of perfectly distinct thoqgh parallel 
developments, which .on their mental side assume the aspect of 
a scale, not through any mutual Ifction, but solely tmrdugh 
the determination of the Deit/. Even this idea, lioweyer, is 
incomplete, for Leibnitz Tails to explain the physical aspecit of 
development. Thus he does not account for the fact that organic 
beings — which have always existed, as preformatioiis (in the case 
of animals as unimaux spermatigues) — come to be develp[^d 
under given conditions. Yet Leibnitz prepared the way lor a 
,new conception of organic evolution. Ibe modern monistic 
doctrine, that all material things consist of sentient demejnts, 
and that consciousness arises through a combination of these, 
was a natural transformation of Leibnitz’s theory.* 

Lessing. — Of Leibnitz’s immediate followers we may mention 
Lessing, who in his Education of the Human Race brought out 
the truth of the process of gradual developi^nt underlying 
human history, even though he expressed this m a form incon- 
sistent with the idea of a spontaneous evolution. • 

Herder. — Herder, on the other hand, Lessing’s contemporaiy, 
treated tlie subject of man’s development in a thoroughly 
naturalistic spirit. In his Idecn zur Philosophie der Geschichk, 
Herder adopts Leibnitz’s idea of a graduated scale of beings, at 
the same time conceiving of the lower stages as the conditions 
of the higher. Thus man is said to be the highest product of 
nature, arid os such to be dependent on all lower products. All 
material things are assimilated to one another as organic, the 
vitalizing principle being inherent in all matter. The develop- 
ment of man is explained in connexion with that of the earth, 
and in relation to climatic variations, &c. Man’s mental faculties 
arc viewed as related to Iris organization, and as developed under 
the pressure of the necessities of lift.® 

Kant. — Kant's relation to the doctrine of evolution is a 
many-sided one. In the first place, his peculiar system of sub- 
jective idealism, involving the idea that time is bub a mental 
form to which there corresponds nothing in the sphere of 
noirmcnal reality, serves to gh’c a peculiar philosophical inter- 
pretation to every doctrine of cosmic evolution. Kant, like 
.Leibnitz, seeks to reconcile the mechanical and teleological 
views of nature, only he assigns to these different spheres. The 
.order of the inorganic world is explained by properly physical 
causes. In his Naturgeschichte dcs Himmels, in which he antici- 
pated the nebular theoiy" afterwards more fully developed by 
Laplace, Kant sought to explain the genesis of tfie cosmos as 
a product of physical forces and laws. The worlds, or systems 
of worlds, which fill infinite space are continually being formed 
and destroyed. Chaos passes by a process of evolution into a 
cosmos, and this again into chaos. So far as the evolution of 
the solar system is concerned, Kant held these mechanical causes 
as adequate. For the world as a whole, however, he postulated 
a beginning in time (whence his use of the word creation), and 
further supposed that the impulse of organization which was 
convej^ed to chaotic matter by the Creator issued from a central 
point in the infinite space spreadiiig gradually oi^twords/ While 
2 Both T^ewes and clu Bois Reymond have brought, out the points 
of contact between Leibnitz's theorjr of monads and modem bio- 
logical tspocuhitions (iltsf. o/ Phil. 11. 287, and LHbnitesche Gtdanhon 
in, dor m&dernen Nuturmisstmsehaft, p. 23 seq.). 

^ .For Herder’s (fiction in relation to the nuodem doctrine of evolu- 
tion -sec F. von Barenbach’s Herder als VorgCtnger, Darwins^ a work 
Which tends to exaggerate ttie proximity of the two writers. 

* Kant held it probable that .other, planets besides. our earth- are 
inhabited, and that tbCir inhabitants* form a scale bl beings, their 
perfection increasing with the distance of the planet which they 
itrhhbit from the. sun. 
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\ti tts 66smology Kant thus relies on mechanical conceptions^ in' way of three stages — theoretic, practical and aesthCtical activity. 
ViW treatment o! organic life his mind is, on the contrary, domin- Schelling’s later theosophic speculations do not specially concern 
ated by teleologicwl ideas. An organism was to hirp something us here. 

controlled by a formative organizing principle. It was natural, Followers of ScheUing.'--Q{ the followers of Schelling a word 
therefore, that he rejected the idea of a spontaneous generation or two must be said. Heinrich Steffens, in his Anthropologic, 
of organisms (which was just then being advocated by his friend seeks to trace out the origin and history of man in connexion 
Forster), not only as unsupported by experience but as an in- with a general theory of the development of the earth, and this 
adequate hypothesis. Experience forbids our excluding organic again as related to the formation of the solar system. All these 
activity from natural causes, also our excluding intelligence from processes are regarded as a series of manifestations of a vital 
purposeful {zweckldiigen) causes ; hence experience forbids our principle in higher and higher forms. Oken, again, who carries 
defining the fundament^ force or first cause out of which living Schelling s ideas into the region of biological science, seeks to 
creatures arose J Just aslant thus sharply marks off the regions reconstruct the gradual evolution of the material world out of 
of the inorganic and the organic, so he sets man in strong oppo- original matter, which is the first immediate appearance of God, 
sition to the lower animals. His ascription to man of a unique or the absolute. This process is an upward one, through the 
faculty, free-will, forbade his conceiving our species as a link formation of the solar system and of our earth with its inorganic 
in a graduated series of organic developments. In his doctrine bodies, up to the production of man. The process is essentially 
of human development he docs indeed recognize an early stage a polar linear action, or differentiation from a common centre, 
of existence in which our species was dominated by sensuous By means of this process the bodies of the solar system separate 
enjoyment and instinct. He further conceives of this stage as themselves, and the order of cosmic evolution is repeated in 
itself a process of (natural) development, namely, of the natural that of terrestrial evolution. The organic world (like the world 
disposition of the species to vary in the greatest possible manner as a whole) arises out of a primitive chaos, namely, the infusorial 
so as to preserve its unity through a process of self-adaptation slime. A somewhat similar working out of Schelling’s idea is 
(Anarien) to climate. This, he says, must not be conceived as to be found in H. C. Oersted’s work entitled The Soul in Nature 
resulting from the action of external causes, but is due to a (Eng. trans.). Of later works based on Schelling’s doctrine of 
natural disposition (Attlage). From this capability of natural evolution mention may be made of the volume entitled Natur 
development (which already involves a teleological idea) Kant und Idee, by G. F. Carus. According to this writer, existence is 
^distinguishes the power of moral self - development or self- nothing but a becoming, and matter is simply the momentary 
liberation from the dominion of nature, the gradual realization product of the process of becoming, while force is this process 
of which constitutes human history or progress. This moral constantly revealing itself in these products, 
development is regarded as a gradual approach to that rational, Hegel. — Like Schelling, Hegel conceives the problem of exist- 

social and political state in which will be realized the greatest ence as one of becoming. He differs from him with respect to 
possible quantity of liberty. Thus Kant, though he appropriated the ultimate motive of that process of gradual evolution which 
and gave new form to the idea of human progress, conceived of reveals itself alike in nature and in mind. With Hegel the 
this as wholly distinct from a natural (mechanical) process, absolute is itself a dialectic process which contains within itself 
In this particular, as in his view of organic actions, Kant dis- a principle of progress from difference to difference and from 
tinctly opposed the idea of evolution as one universal process unity to unity. “ This process (W. Wallace remarks) knows 
swaying alike the physical and the moral world. nothing of the distinctions between past and future, because it 

ScheUing . — In the earlier writings of Schelling, containing implies an eternal present.” This conception of an immanent 
the philosophy of identity, existence is represented as a becom- spontaneous evolution is applied alike both to nature and to 
ing, or process of evolution. Nature and mind (which are the mind and history. Nature to Hegel is the idea in the fom of 
two sides, or polar directions, of the one absolute) are each hetereity ; and finding itself here it has to remove this exteriority 
viewed as an activity advancing by an uninterrupted succession in a progressive evolution towards an existence for itself in life 
of stages. The side of this process which Schelling worked out and mind. Nature (says Zeller) is to Hegel a system of grada- 
most completely is the negative side, that is, nature. Nature tions, of which one arises necessarily out of the other, and is the 
is essentially a process of organic self-evolution. It can only be proximate truth of that out of which it results. There are three 
understood by subordinating the mechanical conception to the stadia, or moments, in this process of nature — (i) the mechanical 
vital, by conceiving the world as one organism animated by a moment, or matter devoid of individuality ; (2) the physical 
spiritual principle or intelligence (Weltscele). From this point moment, or matter which has particularized itself in bodies — 
of view the processes of nature from the inorganic up to. the most the solar system ; and (3) the organic moment, or organic beings, 
complex of the organic become stages in the self-realization of beginning with the geological organism — or the mineral kingdom, 
nature. All organic forms are at bottom but one organization, plants and animals. Yet this process of development is not to 
and the inorganic world shows the same Normative activity in be conceived as if one stage is naturally produced out of the other, 
various degrees or potcnces. Schelling conceives of the gradual and not even as if the one followed the other in time. Only 
self-evolution of nature in a succession of higher and higher forms spirit has a history ; in nature all forms are contemporaneous.**^ 
as brought about by a limitation of her infinite productivity, Hegel’s interpretation of mind and histoiy as a process of evolu- 
.showing itself in a series of points of arrest. Thfe detailed exhi- tion has more scientific interest than his conception of nature, 
bition of the organizing activity of nature in the several processes His theory of the development of free-will (the objective spirit), 
of the organic and inorganic world rests on a number of fanciful which takes its start from Kant’s conception of history, with 
and unscientific ideas. Schelling’s theory is a bold attempt to its three stages of legal right, morality as determined by motive 
revitalize nature in the light of growing physical and physio- and instinctive goodness (Sittlichkeit), might almost as well be 
logical science, and by so doing to comprehend the unity of the expressed in terms of a thoroughly naturalistic doctrine of 
world under the idea of one principle of organic development, human development. So, too, some of his conceptions respecting 
His highly figurative language might leave us in doubt how far the development of art and religion (the absolute spirit) lend 
he conceived the higher stages of this evolution of nature as themselves to a similar interpretation. Yet while, in its applica- 
following the lower in time. In the introduction to his work tion to history, Hegel’s theory of evolution h^ points of re- 
Von der Weltseele, however, he argues in favour of the possibility semblance with those doctrines which seek to the world- 

of a transmutation of species in periods incommensurable with process as one unbroken progress occurring in time, it constitutes 
ours. The evolution of mind (the positive pole) proceeds by on the whole a theory apart and rm It does not conceive 

, , . , „ , of the organic as succeeding on the inorganic, or of conscious life 

’ Kant calls the doctrine of the transmutation of species “a ^ ,0 . . ^ 7 j 

hazardous fancy of the reason.’’ Yet, as Strauss and others have ® Hegel somewhere says that the question of the eternal duration 
shown, Kant's mkid betrayed a decided leaning at times to a more of the world is unanswerable : time as well as space can be predicated 
mechanical conception of organic forms as related by descent. of fmitudes only. 
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as conditioned in time by lower forms. .In this respect it. re- 
sembles Leibnitz’s idea of the world as a development ; the idea 
of evolution is in each case a metaphysical as distinguished from 
a scientific one. Hegel gives a place in his metaphysical syatem 
to the mechanical and the teleological views ; yet in his treatment 
of the world as an evolution the idea of end or purpose is the 
predominant one. 

Of the followers of Hegel who have worked out his peculiar 
idea of evolution it is hardly necessary to speak. A bare reference 
may be made to J. K. F. Rosenkranz, who in his work HegeVs 
Naiurphilosophie seeks to develop Hegel’s idea of an earth- 
organism in the light of modern science, recognizing in crystalliza- 
tion the morphological element. 

Schopenhauer.— Oi the other German philosophers immediately 
following Kant, there is only one who calls for notice here, 
namely, Arthur Schopenhauer. This writer, by his conception of 
the world as will which objectifies itself in a series of gradations 
from the bwest manifestations of matter up to conscious inan, 
gives a slightly new shape to the evolutional view of Schelling, 
though he deprives this view of its optimistic character by 
denying any co-operation of intelligence in the world-process. 
In truth, Schopenhauer’s conception of the world as the activity 
of a blind force is at bottom a materialistic and mechanical 
rather than a spiritualistic and teleological theory. Moreover, 
Schopenhauer's subjective idealism, and his view of time as 
something illusory, hindered him from viewing this process as a 
sequence of events in time. Thus he ascribes eternity of existence 
Lo species under the form of the “ Platonic ideas.” As Ludwig 
Noire observes, Schopenhauer has no feeling for the problem 
of the origin of organic beings. He says Lamarck’s original 
animal is something metaphysical, not physical, namely, the 
will to live. “ Every species (according to Schopenhauer) has of 
its own will, and according to the circumstances under which 
it would live, determined its form and organization,— yet not 
AS something physical in time, but as something metaphysical 
out of time.” 

Von Baer . — Before leaving the German speculation of the 
first half of the century, a word must be said of von Baer, to 
whose biological contributions we shall refer later in this article, 
who recognized in the law of development the law of the universe 
AS a whole. In his Entwickelungsgeschichte der Thieve (p. 264) 
ic distinctly tells us that the law of growing individuality is 
‘ the fundamental thought which goes through all forms and 
degrees of animal development and all single relations. It is 
the same thought which collected in the cosmic space the divided 
iiasses into spheres, and combined these to solar systems ; 
the same which caused the weather-beaten dust on the surface 
af our metallic planet to .spring forth into living forms.” Von 
Baer thus prepared the way for Herbert Spencer’s generalization 
jf the law of organic evolution as the law of all evolution. 

Comte . — As we arrive at the 19th century, though yet before the 
days of Darwin, biology is already beginning to affect the general 
Aspect of thought. It might suffice to single out the influence 
[)f Auguste Comte, as the last great thinker who wrote before 
Darwinism began to permeate philosophic speculation. Though 
Comte did not actually contribute to a theory of cosmic oi^ganic 
evolution, he helped to lay the foundations of a scientific con- 
ception of human history as a natural process of development 
determined by general laws of human nature together with^the 
accumulating influences of the past. Comte does not recognize 
that this process is aided by any increase of innate capacity ; 
on the contrary, progress is to him the unfolding of fundamental 
faculties ol human nature which always pre-existed in a latent 
condition ; y( t he may perhaps be said to have pr^jpared the 
way for the new conception o-^. human progress by his inclusion 
of mental laws under biology. 

Development of the Biological Doctrine . — In the 19th century 
the doctrine of evolution received new biological contents and 
became traneformed from a vague, partly metaphysical theory 
to the dominant modem conception. At this point it is con- 
venient to leave the guidance of Professor J. Sully and to follow 
closely T. H. Huxley, who in the 9th edition of this encyclopaedia 
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^ traced the history of ,tbe growth of the biol^ieal idea of evQl4tion 
*from its philosophicad beginnings to its efflorescence in Charles 
Darwin. 

In the earlier half of the i8th century theJPenn “ evolution ” 
was introduced into biological writings in order to denote U\e 
mode in which some of the most eminent physiologists of that 
time conceived that the generation of living things took place ; 
in opposition to the hypothesis advocated, in the preceding 
century, by W. Harvey in that remarkable work ^ which would 
give him a claim to rank among the founders of biological science, 
even had he not been the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood. 

One of Harvey’s prime objects is t# defend and establish, on 
the basis of direct observation •the opinion already held by 
Aristotle, that, in the higher animals at any rate, the formation 
of the new organism by the process of generation takes place, 
not suddenly, by simultaneous accretion of rudiments of. all or 
the most important of the organs of the adult, nor by sudden 
metamorphosis of a formative substance into a miniature of 
the whole, which subsequently grows, but by epigenesis^ or 
successive differentiation of a relatively Jiomogeneous rudiment 
into the jxirts and structures which arc characteristic of the 
adult. 

“ Et primo, quidem, quoniam per t'pi(;evesin sive partium super- 
exorientium additanicntum pulliini fabricari certum est : quaenam 
pars ante alias omiies exsLruatur, et quid de ilia ej usque gencraivli 
modo ohservandum veniat, dispiciemus. Ratum sarfl* est et in ovo 
manifeste apparet quod A rtstoteles dc perfectorum animalium genera- 
tione eniintiat : nimiruin, non omnes partes simul fieri, aed ordine* 
aliam post aliam ; pnmumque exislere particulam genitalem, cujus 
virtutc postua (tanquam ex principio quodam) rcliuuae oxnnes 
partes prosiliant. Quakm in plantarum seminibus (labis, puta, 
aut glandibus) gemniam sive apicem protuberantem cemimus, totins 
futurae arboris principium. Estque haec particula velut ftlius eman- 
cipaius seofsumque collocains, et principium per se vivens ; unde 
postea membrorum ordo describituf : et qttacciinque ad absolvendum 
animal peritnent^ disponunturr Quoniam enim nulla pars se tpsam 
general ; sed poUquam generata est^ se ipsam jam auget ; idea earn 
pnmum ortri nee esse est^ quae principium aitgendi coniineat {sive 
enim planta^ sive animal est, aeque omnibus tnest quod vim habeat 
vegetandi, sive nutriendi),^ simulque reliquas omnes partes suo 
quamque ordine distinguat cl formet ; proindeque in eaacm primo- 
genita particula anima primario inest, sensus, motusque, ct totius 
vitae auctor et principium.’' {Exercitatio 51.) 

Harvey proceeds lo contrast this view with that of the 
” Medici,” or followers of Hippocrates and Galen, who, ” badly 
philosophizing,” imagined that the brain, the heart, and the 
liver were simultaneously first generated in the form of -vesicles ; 
and, at the same time, while expressing his agreement with 
Aristotle in the principle of epigenesis, he maintains that it is 
the blood which is the primal generative part, and not, as 
Aristotle thought, the heart. 

In the latter part of the 1 7th century the doctrine of epigenesis 
thus advocated by Harvey was controverteS on the ground of 
direct observation by M. Malpighi, who affirmed that the body 
of the chick is to be seen in the egg before the punctum sanguineum 
makes its appearance. But from this perfectly correct observa- 
tion a conclusion which is by no means warranted was drawn, 
namely, that the chick as a whole really exists in the egg ante- 
I cedently to incubation ; and tliat what happens in the course of 
the latter process is no addition of new parts, alias post alias 
natas,” as Harvey puts it, but a simple expansion or unfolding 
of the organs which already exist, though they are too small 
and inconspicuous to be discovered. The weight of Malpighi’s 
observations therefore fell into the scale of that doctrine which 
Harvey terms metamorphosis, in contradistinction to epigenesis. 

The views of Malpighi were warmly welcomed on philosophical 
grounds by Leibnitz,^ who found in them a support to his 

^ The Exercitationcs de generatione animalium^ which Dr George 
Ent extracted from him and published in 1651, 

‘ * De generatione animalium, lib. ii. cap. x. 

* De generatione animalium, lib. i. cap. iv. 

! * “Cependant, pour revenir aux forme.s ordinalres ou aux 4 mea 

j mat6rielles, cette dur^e qu’il leur faut attribuer, k la place de celle 
! qu'oii avoit attribuee aux atomes pourroit iaire douter n dies ne vont 
pas de corps en corps ; ce qui seroit la mdtempsychose, k peu prds 
comme quelques philosophes ont cru la transmission du monvement 
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tiony, but a great^umber of new and interesting observationsjon 
tltoiihenomen* ol,geneaWmn, led the ingmious GHaetes Bonnet 
aW A. von Haner, the first physio*o|pst of the agSj to>«d<^, 
advocate and extend them. 

Bonnet affirms that, before fectindikl^, the hen's egg contains 
an excessively minute but complete chick ; and' that fecundation 
and incubation simply cause this germ to absorb nutritious 
matters, which are* deposited in the interstices of the elementary 
structums of which the miniature chick, or germ, is made up. 
The consequence of this intussusceptivc growth is the “ develop* 
ment ” or “ evolution Sf the^germ into the visible bird’. Thus 
an organized individual (foul of^anisf) “ is a composite* body 
consisting of the original, or elementary y parts and of the matters 
which have been associated with them by the aid of nutrition ; 
so that, if these matters could be extracted from the individual 
{ioui)y it would, so to speak, become concentrated in a point, 
and would thus be restored to its primitive condition of a g^rm ; 

“ just as, by extracting from a bone the calcareous substance 
which is the source of its hardness, it is reduced to its primitive 
state of 'gristle or membrane." ^ 

“ Evolution " and “ development " are, for Bonnet, synony- 
mous terms ; and since by “ evolution " he means simply the 
expansion of that which was invisible into visibility, he was 
naturally led^to the conclusion, at which Leibnitz had arrived 
by a different line of reasoning, that no such thing as generation, 
in the proper sense of the worcUvexists in nature. The growth of 
an organic being is simply a process of enlargement, as a particle 
of dry gelatine may be swelled up by the intussusception of 
water ; its death Is a shrinkage, such as tlic swelled jelly might 
undergo on desiccation. Nothing really new is produced in the 
living world, but the germs which develop hax'v existed since the 
beginning of things ; and nothing reidly dies, but, when wlmt we 
call death takes place, the living thing shrinks back into its germ 
state. 

ct cello dcs ospt'’Ccs. cette imaginatioiv cst him ^loigncc do 

la nature ties cliosos. II n’y a point clc tel pa.ssaj4(' ; ct e’est ici 
oh Ics transformii lions di* ISIessloars Swammerdam, Malpighi, ot 
L<v*wenl»oek, qui sont cles phis oxccllms ohsorvatciifK de iiotiv tems, 
hoiit vcnui“i a nifui socotira, rt ni'ont fait admettrr plus ai«6mcnt, qne 
I'animal, ot loute .lutir substance organiado nc commoner point 
lorsqur nous Ic croyoiw, t*t quo Scwgtn^ratJ(m.appar«nto n'ost qu'un 
tlevcloppoment cl line eapte d 'augmentation. Aussi ai-jercniarqui' 
(]uc rautour dc la Retherchc dc hi vMt, Jif. M. HartscekcT, 

et d'aiitrcs liabilcs homnies n'ont pas ^‘t6 fort df ao smti- 

ment.” Leibnitz, S^>&t 6 mc nauvvim dc la nciturc'{ii^ 3 }. The doctrine 
of “ Emlx)itomeut ” is contamnd m the Consid&raiions sur Icprincipe 
devie (1705) ; the preface to the TUtodkto (1710) ; and the Pri;ir//»cs 
de Ih nature ei de la grdre (§’0) (T71S), 

^ “ 11 cst vrai que la pciist c k\ ]>1iks raisonnablr et" la plu* confbrme 
i roxp^Ticuoc aur cntle qwestion trds chlficile dc la fonnation du 
fcctus ; e'esL quo enfaus sunt dojA pivsquG tout fofniiis avaiit 
mdme I’action ]jar lamicllc ils strat coih'us ; ct qiu* Icurs mores no 
font qiic Icur donner raccrolsscment ordinaire dans* lo temps de la 
grossease." , De la rechef che do la h)(*re ii, ohap. vii. p. 334 

(7th ed., 1721T). ^ • 

Cam^idenilhms sur le% e^orips or^^anls^ftyClOkp. x. 

* Bouiic’t had the courage of his opinions, and in the Paling/'ndsie 
philosnphujne, part vi. chap, iv., he devcilops a hypothesis which he 
ttsrms * twolnhon naturelle ’* ; and wiiich, making '^llOvmncc for his 
peculiar \*iu\v4 of the luturo of ganeration, boars no small .resemblance 
to what is undfJTStood by “ evolutioii. " at tlic present day - 

“ Si la volonte divine a cree par im seul .Acte I’^Thiversalite dcs 
dtres, d'oh venoient cos plhiitCB ct ces animaux dont Moyse nous 
dwrit la Production an troisie*mc ct au chiquieme jemr du rchouvello- 
ment de notre maiidt‘ ? 

“ Abuseroi$-ju de la hberte dc cohjaaturcR si jc disois, quu les 
rianlcs et les Aniniaux <jui existent aujonrd'hiii sont parvcnu.s par 
imc sortc d'O volution naturelle dcs Etirs organie6s qui pcuplahmt ce j 
premier Monde, sorti immedialcment fh's Main« - dtt CKEATKim ? . . . | 

“ Ne ftupuosons que treus revulutioiih. La Terre vient tie sortir 
des Mains du C itif a 1 iu:b. 0 es causes prilipa^es par sa S agesse tout 
dcveloppCT de toutes parts les Germes. Les fitres organises coramen- 
cent h jouir dc I't'xistcnce, 11s 6ftoicn.t probablemfint alors bicn 
diffhrens de ctj qp’ilb sont auiourd’hui. Ils Tetoient autant que 
CO premier Monde diffe^roit de cclui que nous liabitons. Nous 
nianqiuorui de mpyens pour jugcr de ces ais-scmbiances, dt peui-Stre 
le plus habile Naturaliste qui auroit etc place dans ce premier 
KU)a^ y auroit enti^romeut mccounu nru^ Plonies et nos Anixliaux.’* 


sB Uvi% 

thesis* oiMtttki, Ihe* geimsfooft* nil 

foture^hvii^<*«mg8)iwiaoliir^ hyptliMr^iff “ oniboitomimt,!^ 

and the that ev^igeiw nritxiature aHV the 

organs of the iidult; whkii the' hyipotesia oi evohitioni or < 
development, in the primary senses of these laitM 

owefuMy distingnishedc Itt'jfact, while hoidmg'.finnly by the 
fdrmer, Bonnet more or lew modified: latter in his later 
writings, !ind, at length, heatdmits that germ ** need not be 
an aettMd miniature of' the' orgoniwn,. but that it. may be 
merely an* “ original' prefonnatioir" capable of aEodudmr the 
latter.^ ^ 

But, thusdeftn^) the genwk neither more-nor' less than the 
“ particula genitaks " of Aristotle, or the “ primordium vegetale " 
or ovum " of Harvey ; and the “ evolution of sudh. aigcnn 
would not be distinguishable from “ epigenesis/* 

Supported by the great authority of Haller; the dtoctiine o! 
ervoktion, or deyvekpment, prevaiied' throughout the whole 
of the iSth century, and' Cuvier' appears* to* have substamtially 
adopted Bonnet^fr later views, though pwbaiirfy he would not 
have gone all' lengths in the diroorion o£ “ emhoitement" In 
a well-knowm note to Charles Lthpoid lMuviilnardfs J^^ prefixed 
to the last edition of tbe{?ssi(mmf /nfs^s'; .the “ mdicaldal'etre ” 
is much the same thing as Aaristntle^s “ porticuk gcaiitaiis " and 
Harvey’s “ ovum.” * 

Bonnet's eminent contemporary, Biificn, held nearly the same 
views with respect to the -watureehthe germ, and expresses them 
even more cjonfidently: 

“ Ceux (jui ont cm que le coenr ^toit le premier form^, se .sont 
tromp^s ; ceux qui clizerit que c’CRt le- sanj?- se trompent uiULsi : tout 
est.lormr m.mfemo temp*. Si bon ne GonnuUe que 1 'observation, le 
ponlief sc*. voLt dans l.'oeuf avant qu’il ait etc couve." “ 

“ J'ai uuvert une grande quantite d'oenfs i ditfercns temps ai’niit 
ct aprts rinettbrttion, ct jr me-snis convameu par nics yeux que k* 
pofiK't exifitc: cn' (mtrer datui Ic milieu ile la cicatrule an momimt 
qu’il .sort du co’qis dc la poule." 

The “mtyale mterieur*" of Biiffcm is the aggregate of ele- 
mentary parts which constitute the indivicluaJ, and is thus the 
equivalent of Bonnet’s germ,^ as defined in tlie passage cited 
above. But Buffan' fnthor imagined that innumtiiuble “ mole- 
cuies organiques " are* dispersed throughout the world, and that 
alimentuti'on oortsiats in. the appropriation by tile parts of an 
organism of those molecules which, are analogous to them. 
Growth, thorefore, wa.Si, on this hypothesis, partly w process 
of simple evolution; and partly of what/ has been teimcd syn- 
genesis. Buff on’s opinion kv in fact, a sort of combination of 
views, .essentially similar to those of Btmnet, with others, some- 
what similar to those of tire “ Medici ’’ w*hom Harvey condemns. 
The “ molecules organiqueai" are physical equiAralents of Leib- 
nitz’s “ momods," 

It is a) striking exampiff of the difficulty of getting people 
to. use their own powers -of investigation ajccaratdy, that this 
form of the dootrm© of evolutbn should have held its ground 
so* long*; for it wiis thoroughly and oompletcly exploded, not 
Ibng after. its enunciation, by Caspar Frederick Wolff, who in hi.s 
T-heoria generatioms, published in 17-511, placed the opposite 
theory of epigenesis upon the secure foundation of fact, from 
which it has .never been displacocL But Wolff had no immediate 

* “ Ce mot. (germe) ne di*.signcra pas seulement un corps organise 
rMuit en petit ; il. dt^signera encore toutc espece de pf^formaiUm 
onginelle aemt un Tout orgariime' peut resutier lomme de svn -principe 
immedicU.'*-'*‘Paimgiini5ie philosophigue, part..x. ohap. ii. 

® “ M. Cuvier consideraiit que lous les 6t res. organises sont derives 
de parense ^t ne voyant dans la nature aucune force capahk de 
prodiiire rOrpaiiisation, croyait a la pn'*-existence des germes ; non 
par. k la pi^existence d’un etre tout forme, puisqu’i! ejA bicn ‘ivideirt 
que ce n'est que par des developpemeiis success ift »4pe I'ttre aoquiert. 
sa forme ; nmis^ si J'tm pent s'exprimer ainti, k la pr^-eidsteiice .du 
radii (d de VUrcy radical qui existe ayant qua la s^ie des Evolutions 
ne commence, et qui renionlc certainement, suivant la be'lle observa- 
tion de Bhntiet, k plusiewts g^siErations/'— LauriUard, iloge de 
Cuvier^ note ri'. , 

hnsioire niUurelie^ tom,. iL ed. ii. (r 75 U)v;p.» 350 . 

t Ipid, 3Jii* ® Spe particularly. Bulian, /.c, p. 41* 
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sueo«M«mtriEh» wai lipartaife' dd^t h 

•mbijfDlifa.tBi,.aidl'it«w«% i^ttoqw^Jfral-nTst 
y^r&^o^i thd. IfZ^^ost* luidrtHunAsaa |xai>PV 

aiiji, kUr (^ Dop^g^ir, Pa;bdef,>vm^ 
in Germny.il founded > modem and^ at rmie 

time, pMwd the uttwr. mcompatiwity ot tte hypothesis of 
evolution ^ fonmiktedi. by Bonnet ^an4 Haller with easijly 
demon&trabWfacts, . 

Neverthelessi though' tha conceptions originally d^oted 
by evolution ” and ‘‘development were shown tn be unten- 
able, the words retained their application to the process by which 
the embtyos of living beings gradually make their appearance ; 
and the tenns “ development, “ Entwickelung,"and ‘‘evolutio’* 
are now indisotiminately used for the series of genetic changes 
exhibited by living beings, by writers who would emphatically 
deny that “development*” or “ Entwiokelung ” or “evolutio,” 
in the sense in wliich these words were usually employed by 
Bonnet or Haller, ever occurs. 

Evolution,, or development,, is, in fact, at present employed 
in biology as a general name for the liistory of the steps by 
which any living being has axiqnired tlie morphological and the 
physiological characters which distii^uish it. As civil histoiy 
may be divided into biography,which is the history of individuals, 
and universal history, which is the history of tlie human race, 
so evolution fulls naturally into two categories — the evolution 
of tlie individual (see Embryology) and the evohition of the 
sum of living beings. 

The Evolution of th& Sum o/ Living Beings. — The notion that 
all the kinds of animals and plants may have come into existence 
by the growth and modification of primordial germs is as old 
a.s speculative thought ; but the modem scientific form of the 
doctrine can be traced historically to the influence of several 
converging lines of philosophical speculation and of physical 
observation, none of which go further back than the 17th century. 
These are : — 

1. The enunciation by Descartes of the conception tllat the 
physical uni\ erse, whether living or not living, is a mechanism, 
and that, as such, it is explicable on physical principles. 

2. The observation of the gradations of structure, from 
extreme simplicity to very g^nuit complexity, presented by 
living things, and (jf the relation of these graduated forms to 
one another. 

Tlie observation of' the existence of an analogy between 
the scries of gradations presented by the species which compose 
any great group of animals or plants, and the series of embryonic 
conditions of the highest members of that group. 

4. The obscr\'alion that large groups of species of wndely 
different habits present the Siune fundamental plan of structure ; 
and that parts of the same animal or plant, thetimctions of which 
arc vety^ difToronl, likewise exhibit modifications of a common 
plan. 

5. 'llic obsen^ation of the existence of structures, in a rudi- 
mentary and apparently useless condition, in one species of a 
group, which an? fiilly developed' and have definite functions 
m other species of the same gro'^. 

6. The observation of the effects of varying conditions in 
modifying living organisms. 

7. Tlie observation of the facts cff geographical distribution. 

S. The obsen^ation of the fects of the geolc^gical succe»ion 

of tiic form.s of life. 

1. Notwithstanding the elaborate, disguise which ffear of 
the po\’^vrs that Were led Descartes to throw over His real opinions, 
it is inip< '.ssible to rf>ad the Prineipes dtla phibst^kie without 
acquiring the conviction that this gteat philbsopher heW that the 
physical world and all' things ih it, whether Ihdng' or *not livingi 
have originated a process of evolution, due tb the continuous 
operation of purely physical causes, out Of a primitive relatively 
formless matter:^ 

* As'BiiffOn has well' safid : — ramcxier I'cxplication de 
tous les ph^nomencs a des principes mccaniciuca est asstirCmciit 
grande et beUe, ce pas est Ic phis harai qu'oti pent fair© en philosophic, 
et e’est Descartes qui Ta fait” — l.c. p. 50, 


<in« n en nrqpmprrn ,flue]qtte«r.tniet 

duo'le ^saviciir^ ift' 

quo ^ ei<66 

fBGtiOB. .qttflh w a; m^wortts 4u« ie soldik' Js ttrre^ k hme,-, 

Otofids pM dk'krsif ot nkipas ou 0oi 

les semendes des plantes, nuus qjio le$ planteg en pntfCouvert 

ufie partie ; et qtrAdam effee? tr‘diit pas enfaitirnmiken^ 

4ge d’hommes parfaits. La religion enr^tienne veut qu»( 
cmyoiSB ainHik;.cit la rtuam naturdte nona peridiade'CiititlemfliitjceiK^ 
v4rit6 ; car si naua cousid6ro^ ia toutcr puiwace PiMi,rnons^ 
devons juggr. que> tout oc qu’il a fait a cu dAs le commencesnent 
toute k perfection qn'il devoit avoir. Mkis irtottmoins, comtjm on 
oonnoMroit beancoop mieux quaUe a ^*la nature d*Adm>-6t oeBe 
des arbrea do Paxnais si on avoit iXBznmt comment los seniaatBBe 
forment peu i pea dans. Ic ventre de lours, meres -et comment loa 
plantes sortent de leurs scmences, quo si on avoit seulemcnt consider^ 
quels ils out quand Dieu les a cr66s : tout de mtoie, no«s feroQS 
mieux entendre quella est g^^ralement la nature de tbtttee' le*' 
choaes qui. soot au monde si* nous pouvona imaginer quoUqnes pnn*>' 
etpes qui Boient fbrt inteUigfbles ot fort simplca, doaquelB nous 
puissions voir claircment qu« les astres ct la terre et ennn tout ce 
monde visible auroit pu 6tte produit ainsi que de quelques aemences 
(bien que nous sachions qull n'a pas prodnit cn eette<f«fon) 
que e« nous la d^crivions asulenlent oomme il est, on liien eotnme 
nous croyonstqii'il a cre^. £t paurcoque }e pense avoir trouvd* des 
principes qui sont ids, jie tdeherai ici de les cxpliquer/* * 

If we read between the lines of this singular exhibition 0! 
force of one kind and weakness of another, it is clear that 
Descartes btlieved that he had divined the mod^in whieh the 
physical universe had been evolved ; and the. Traiie Vko$r^me 
and the essay Sur Us passions afford abundaiat additional* 
evidence that he sought lor, and thought he had found, an 
explanation of the phenomena of physical life by deduction 
from purely physical laws. 

Spinoza abounds in the same sense, and is as usual perfectly 
candid— 

** Naturae leges ct rcgulac, secundum quas omnia flimt et ex unis 
formisin alias mutantnr, Bunt ubique ot semper eadom.” * 

Leibnitz's doctrine of continuity necessarily led him in the 
same direction ; and, of the infinite multitude of monads with 
which he peopled the world, each is supposed to be the focus of 
an endless process of evolution and involution. In the Ptoiogaca^ 
xxvi., Leibnitz distinctly suggests the mutability of species — 

Alii imrantur in saxia passim species videii quas vel I& orbe 
cognito, vel saltern in vicinis locia frastca quadras. Ita Cornua 
Jmmouis, qvao ox naiitilorum imnMiro habeontor, passim et fonna 
et magnitudlno (nam et podaB diarnelTO alxqvaoido roperiuixtur) 
ab omnibus ilUs xiaturia^disoropisre ditnmt, qmis praebet mam, Sed 
qtiis abKconditos ejus reccssiis aut mil>kerrHneas abyssoe peeveBtl^ 
gavit ? nuani niulta nobis aninialia antca ignota ollfrl novus orbis ? 
Et creditulc est per magnas Uiaa oonveitiiones ctiani animahttm 
species plimxnvim immutattas,” 

Thus in the cad- of the 17th century the sqgd was sown which 
has at intervals brought forth recurrent crops of evolutional. 
hypothescB; bOKwd, more- or less completely, on gen««d rensoiiingt; 

Among the earliest of these specubitions is that put forward' 
by Beno& de Maillet in his T'eUtamed, which, though printed in 
1735, was not published until' twonty^threie years later,. Con^ 
sidering that this book- was written befove the time ok Haller, 
or Bonnet, or Linnaeus, or Hutton, it surely deserves^ more 
respectful consideratiem than it usually receives. For De 
Maillet not only has a definite conception of the plasticity of 
living things; and of the production of existing ^iecies by the 
modification of their predecessors, but be cl^rly appre^nds 
the cardinal maxim of rtodem geological science, thiit* the 
explanation of the structure of the globe is to be sought'in the 
deductive application to geological phenomena of the principles 
established inductively the study of the present cotiwe of 
nature. Somewhat later, P. L. .M.. de Maupertuis^ suggested 
a curioufi hypothesis as to- the causes of variation^ which, he 
thinks may be sufficient to account for the origitL of. all animals 

3 PHntripss daim phihs&pkSf TniielSinBpartie, 1 45. 

^ Pars tertia, Prai^tk). 

* SvsfSmsdakt Natuw. Essai tur la formation des carps organisis, 

I i75i|Xiv. 
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from a single Jea.i Baptiste Ren6 Robinet^ followed out 
much the same line of thought as I)e Maillet, But less soberly ; 
and Bonnet’s speculations in the PalingMsH\ which appeared 
in 1769, have alseady been mentioned.. Buffon (i753“^77S)> 
at first a partisan of the absolute immutability of species, subse- 
quently appears to have believed that larger or smaller groups 
of species have been produced by the modification of a primitive 
stock ; but he contributed nothing to the general doctrine of 
evolution. 

Erasmus Darwin (Zoonomia, 1794), though a zealous evolu- 
tionist, can hardly be said to have made any real advance on his 
predecessors ; and, notwithstanding the fact that Goethe had 
the advantage of a wide Ij^nowledge of morphological facts, and 
a true insight into their signification, while he threw all the 
power of a great poet into the expression pf his conceptions, it 
may be questioned whether he supplied the doctrine of evolution 
with a firmer scientific Ixisis than it already possessed. Moreover, 
whatever the value of (ioethe’s labours in that field, they were 
not published before 1820, long after evolutionism had tiiken 
a new departure from the works of Treviranus and*Lamarck — 
the first of its advocates who were equipped for their task with 
the needful large and accurate knowledge of the phenomena 
of life as a whole. It is remarkable that each of these writers 
seems to have been led, independently and contemporaneously, 
to invent the same name of “ biology ” for the science of the 
phenomena of life ; and thus, following Buffon, to have recog- 
nized the essential unity of these phenomena, and their contra- 
distinction from tliose of inanimate nature. And it is hard to 
say whether Lamarck or Treviranus has the priority in pro- 
pounding the main tliesis of the doctrine of evolution ; for 
though the first volume of Ireviranus’s Biologic appeared only 
in 1802, he says, in the preface to his later work, the Erschei- 
nungen und Gesetz^' dcs organischen Lebens, dated 1831, that he 
wrote the first volume of the Biologic “ nearly five-and-thirty 
years ago,” or about 1 706. 

Now, in 1794, there is evidence that Lamarck held doctrines 
which present a striking contrast to those which are to he 
found in the Philosophic zoologique, as the following passages 
show : — 

“685. Quoique mon unique objet dans cet article n'ait ete que 
de trailer de la cause plivsiquc de I’cntretieii de la vie des 6tres 
organiques, malj»r^ cela Vai ose avancer en debutant, que I’existence 
de ces etres etonnants n’appartiennent nuliement k la nature : que 
tout cc qu'on peut entendre par le mot nature ^ ne pouvoit donner 
la vie, c’est-a-dire, que toutes les qualites de la matidre, j^ntes k 
toutes les circonstances possibles, et radme k I’activite repanduc 
dans I’univers, ne pouvaient point produire un 6trc muni du mouve- 
rnent organique, capable de reproduirc son semblable, ct sujet k 
la mort. 

“ 68b. Tons les individus de cette nature, qui existent, proviennent 
d’individus semblables qui tous ensemble constituent I’esp^ce 
entidre. Or, je crois qu'il est aussi impossible k Vhomme de connoltrc 
la cause physique 'du premier individu de chaque esp^ce, que 
d'assigner aussi physiquement la cause de I'exislence de la matidre ou 
do Tuhivers entier. C'est au moins ce que le resultat de mes con- 
naissances et de mes reflexions me portej^ k penser. S’il cxiste 
beaucoup de varietes j)roduites par I’eflet des ciroonstanccs, ces 
vari6t6s ne d^naturent point les espfeces ; mais on*se trompe, sans 
douie souvent, en indiquant comme esp^ce, ce qui n’est que vari6t6 ; 
et alors je sens que cette erreur peut tircr a consequence dans les 
raisonnements que I'on fait sur cette matiere,” - • 

The first three volumes of Treviranus's BiologtCy which contains 
his general views of evolution, appeared between i8oa and 1805. 
The Recherches sur V organisation des corps vtvanis, which sketches 
out Lamarck’s doctrines, was published in 1802 ; but the full 
development of his views in the Phihsophie zoologique did not 
take place until 1809. 

1 Considhations philosophiques sur la gradation naturelle des 
formes de litre ; ou les essais de la nature qui apprend d /at re Vhomme 
(1768). 

* Recherches sur les causes des principaux fails physiques, par J. B. 
Lamarck. Paris. Scconde ann6e de la Republique. In the preface, 
Lamarck says that the work was written in 1776, and presented to 
the Academy in 1780 ; but it was not publishea before 1794, and at 
that time it presumably expressed Lamarck’s mature views. It 
would be interesting to know what brought about the change of 
opinion manifested in the Recherches sur I organisation des corps 
vivantSf published onlv ^even years later. 


The Biologic and the Philosophic zoologique are both very 
remarkable productions, and are still worthy of attentive study, 
but they fell upon evil times. The vast authority of Cuvier 
was employed in support of the traditionally respectable hypo- 
theses of special creation aiW of catastrophism ; and the wild 
speculations of the Disccurs sur les revolutions de la surface du 
globe were held to be models of sound scientific thinking, while 
the really much more sober and philosophical hypotheses of 
the Hydrogeologie were scouted. For many years it was the 
fashion to speak of Lamarck with ridicule, while Treviranus was 
altogether ignored. 

Nevertheless, the work had been done. The conception of 
evolution was henceforward irrepressible, and it incessantly 
reappears, in one shape or another,® up to the year 1858, when 
Charles Darwin and A. R. Wallace published their theory of 
Natural Selection. The Origin of Species appeared in 1859 ; 
and thenceforward the doctrine of evolution assumed a position 
and acquired an importance which it never before possessed. In 
the Origin of Species, and in his other numerous and important 
contributions to the solution of the problem of biological 
evolution, Darw'in confined himself to the discussion of the 
causes which have brought about the present condition of living 
matter, assuming such matter to have once come into existence. 
On the other hand, Spencer * and E. Haeckel * dealt with 
the whole problem of evolution. The profound and vigorous 
writings of Spencer embody the spirit of Descartes in the know- 
ledge of our own day, and may be regarded as the Principes 
de la philosophic of the 19th century; while, whatever hesita- 
tion may not unfrequently be felt by less daring minds in 
following Haeckel in many of his speculations, his attempt 
to systematize the doctrine of evolution and to exhibit its 
influence as the central thought of modern biology, cannot fail 
to have a far-reaching influence on the progress of science. 

If we seek for the reason of the difference between the scientific 
po.sition of the doctrine of evolution in the days of I^marck 
und that which it occupies now, we shall find it in the great 
accumulation of facts, the several classes of which have l^eon 
enumerated above, under the second to the eighth heads. For 
those which are grouped under the second to the seventh of these 
classes, respectively, have a clear significance on the hypothesis 
of evolution, while they are unintelligible if that hypothesis 
be denied. And those of the eighth group are not only unin- 
intelligible without the assumption of evolution, but can be 
proved never to be discordant with that hypothesis, while, in 
some cases, they are exactly such as the hypothesis requires. 
The demonstration of these assertions would require a volume, 
but the general nature of the evidence on which they rest may be 
briefly indicated. 

2. The accurate investigation of the lowest forms of animal 
life, commenced by Leeuwenlioek and Swammerdam, and 
continued by the remarkable labours of Reaumur, Abraham 
Trembley, Bonnet, and a host of other observers^ in the latter 
pa,rt of the 17th and the first half of the i8th centuries, drew 
the attention of biologists to the gradation in the complexity 
of organization wBich is presented by living beings, and culminated 
in the doctrine of the cchelle des etres, so powerfully and clearly 
stated by Bonnet, and, before him, adumbrated by Locke and 
by Leibnitz. In the then state of knowledge, it appeared that 
all the species 0* animals and plants could be arranged in one 
series, in such a manner that, by insensible gradations, the 
mineral passed into the plant, the plant into the polype, the 
polype into the worm, and so, through gradually higher forms 
of life, to man, at the summit of the animated world. 

But, as knowledge advanced, this conception ceased to be 
tenable in" the crude form in which it was first put forward. 
Taking into account existing animals and plants alhne, it became 
obvious that they fell into groups which welfb more or less 
sharply separated from one another ; and, moreover, that even 

3 See the “ Historical Sketch " prefixed to the last edition of the 
Origin of Species. 

First Principles and Principles of Biology (1860-1864). 
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the specks of a genus can hardly ever be arranged in lineai' 
series. Thek natural resemblances and differences are only 
to expressed by disposing them as if they were branches 
springing from a common hypothetiifiil Qentire. 

Lamarck, while aihrming the verbal proposition that animals 
form a single series, was farced by his vast acquaintance with 
the details of zoology to limit the assertion to such a series as 
may be formed out of the abstractions constituted by the 
common characters of each group.^ 

Cuvier on anatomical, and Von Baer on embryological grounds, 
made the further step of proving that, even in tliis limited sense, 
animals cannot be arranged in a single series, but tliat there are 
several distinct plans of oiganizaiion to be observed' among 
them, no one of which, in its highest and most complicated 
modi&cation, leads to any of the others. 

The conclusions enunciated by Cuvier and Von Baer have been 
confirmed in principle by all subsequent research into the 
structure of animals and plants. But the effect of the adoption 
of these conclusions has b^n rather to substitute a new metaphor 
for that of Bonnet than to abolish the conception expressed by it. 
Instead of regarding living things as capable of arrangement in 
one series like the steps of a ladder, the results of modem in- 
vestigation compel us to dispose them as if they were the twigs 
and branches of a tree. The ends of the twigs represent in- 
dividuals, the smallest groups of twigs species, larger groups 
genera, and, so on, until we arrive at the source of all these 
ramifications of the main branch, which is represented by a 
common plan of structure. At the present moment it is im- 
possible to draw up any definition, based on broad anatomical 
or developmental characters, by which any one of Cuvier’s great 
groups shall be separated from all the rest. On the contrary, 
the lower members of each tend to converge towards tlie lower 
members of all the others. The same may be said of the v^etable 
world. The apparently clear distinction between flowering and 
flowerless plants has been broken down by Uie series of grada- 
tions between the two exhibited by the Lycopodiaceae^ Rhiao- 
carpeae, and Gymmspermae, The groups of Fufegij Lkhmeue 
and Al^ae have completely run into one another,, and, when the 
lowest forms of each are ^onc considered,, even the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms cease to have a definite frontier. 

If it is permissible to speak of the relations of living forms to 
one another metaphorically, the similitude cliosen must un- 
doubtedly be that of a common, root, whence two main trunks, 
one representing the vegetable and one the animal world, ^ring ; 
and, each dividing into a few main brandies, these subdivide into 
multitudes of branchlcts and these into smaller groups of twigs. 
As Lamarck has well said : — - 

“ 11 n’y a que ceux qtii se sont longtemps fortement occupes dc la 
deturmination des es^ccs, et qui. out consults dc riches coUoctioiis, 
qui peuvent savoir |usqu’il quel point les espiices^ parmi les corps 
vivants, sc fondent les nnes dans les autres, rt qui ont pu se con- 
vaincre qiie, dans les parties oil' nous voyons des isolefes, cela 

n’est ainsi qnc parcequ’il nous cn manque d'autrea qui en sent plus 
voisines ct que nous n’avons pas encore racueUlics. 

Jc ne veux pa.s dire pour cela que Icsanimaux qui existent forment 
une s^ric tr^s-simple ct partout egalement nuanefe ; mais jc dis 
qu’ils forment une s^ria rameuse, irregulidrcment graduce ct qui 
n’a point de discontinuite dans ses parties, ou qui, du moins, n’en' 
a toujours pas cu, s’il est vrai que, par suite dc qudques esptos 
per dues, il s'en trouve quclquc part. 11 en rcsultc quo les esp^ces 
ui terminent chaque rameau dc la .s^rio g6n^ralc tiennent, au nitfins 
'un cotc, k d 'autres esp^ces voisines qui se nuanconl a^’ac ellcs. 
Voil4 ce que I'etat bien connu des chose* mo met maintenant k 
port6c de d^montrer. Je n'ai besoin d’aucune hypotlu^sc ni d’aucune 
supposition pour cela : 3 'en atteste tous les naluralistes observatcurs.*' 

3. In a ruinarkahle essay ^ Meckel remarks : — ^ 

** There is no good physiologist who has not been struck by the' 
observation that the orieinal form of all organisms is one and the 

1 “ II s'agit done de prouver que la s6rie qui conatitutc r6chclle 
aniraak r/^side cssentieUemont dans la distribution des mosses princi- 
palcs qui la composent et non dans cellc des e.sp6ces ni infinie toujours 
dan.s celle dos genres." — Phil, chap. v. ^ ^ 

Phtlosophie zoolo^ique, preraiire pariie, chap. i». 

“ " Entwurf einer Darstellung der ziriscben dbm Embryozuetiinde 
der hoheren Thiere und dem permanenten der niederen stattfindenden 
ParaLllele,” Bevtr^c J^ur vorghichenden Anatomie, 3 d, ii. iSx^- 
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•aanw; aasd tliat ont of tl^is one fenn, aU, the loveat an wettiie the 
highest, are developed in such a. manner that the fatter pass though 
the permanent forms of the former as transitorv stages. Aristotle, 
HallCr, Hailey, Kielmcyer, Autenrieth,, and Inarty others have 
either made this observation iricidefntafly, or, dipecially the Ihttcr, 
have drawn paitienlaAr attention to it, and dranen theroftoov msnlts 
of permanent importance lor physiology.'^ 

Meckel proceeds to exemplify the tliesis, that the Ibwer forths 
of animals represent stages in the course of the develdphieht 
of the higher, witii a lai^ge series of illustrations. 

After comparing' the salamanders and’ the perenni-branchiate 
Uftidela with the tadpoles and the frogs, and enunciating tSie 
law that the more highly any animal is organized the more 
quickly does it pass through the Ibwer stages, Meckel goes- on to 
say: — 

" From these lowest Vertobrata to the highest, and to fhe highek 
fonns among these, the comparison between the embryonic condi- 
tions of the higher animals and the adult states of tlie lower can 
be more completely and thorouithly instituted' than if the survey ts 
exteudiud to tlu: luvertebrata, inasmuch as the lattidi are in maiUy 
respects constructed upon, an altogether too dissimilar type ; indeed 
they often differ from one another far more thanthe lowest vertebrate 
due's from the highest mammal ; yet the following pages will show 
that the comparison may be also extended to them with interest. 
In fact, there is a period when, as ArxstuUe long ago said, the embryo 
of the highest animal has tlie form of a mere worm, and, devoid of 
and external organization, is merely an almosrt structureless 
lump of polype-snltfitance. Kotwithstaoding the ati^ of organs, it 
, siill for a certain time, by reason of its want of arrmtem^^ 
skeleton., remains worm and moUusk, and only later enters into the 
series of the Vertebrata, although traces of the vertebral column* 
even in the earliest periods testify its claim to a place in that series.'** — 
op. cit. pp. 4, 5. 

If MeckeVs proposition is so far qualified, that the comparison 
of adult with embryonic forms is restricted within the limits of 
one type of organization ; and if it is further recollected, that 
the resemblance between the permanent lower form and the 
embryonic stage of a higher form is not special' but general,, it 
is in entire accordance with modem embryology although there 
is no branch of biology which has grown so largely^ and improved 
its methods so much since Meckel’s time, as this. In its original 
form, the doctrine of arrest of development,” as advocated by 
Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire and Serres, was no doubt an over-state- 
ment of the case. It is not true, for example, that a fish is a 
reptile arrested in its development, or that a reptile was ever a 
fish ; but it is true that the reptile embiyo, at one stage of its 
development, is an organism which, if it had an independent 
existence, must be classified among fishes ; and all the organs 
of the reptile pass, in the course of their development, through 
conditions which are closely analogous to those which are 
permanent in some fishes. 

4. That branch of biology which is termed morphology is a 
commcntaiy upon, and expansion of,^ the projjosition that widely 
different animals or plants, and widely different parts of animals 
or plants, arc constructed upon the same plan. From the rough 
comparison of the skeleton of a bird with that of* a man by 
Pierre Belon, in the 1 6th century (to go no further back), down 
to the theory of the limbs and the theory of the skull at the 
present day ; or, from the first demonstration of the homologies 
of the parts of a flower by C. F. Wolf!, to the present elaborate 
analysis of the floral organs, morphology exhibits a continual 
advance towards the demonstration of a fundamental umlj^ 
among the seeming diversities of living structures. And this 
demonstration has been completed by the final establishment of 
the cell theory (see CytologyL which involves the admission of a 
primitive conformity, not only of all the elementary structures 
in animals and plants respectively, but of those in the one of 
these great divisions of living things with those in the other. 
No a priori difficulty can be said to stand in the way of evolution, 
when it can he shown that all animals and all plants proceed by 
modes of development, which are similar in principle, from a 
fundamental protoplasmic material. 

5. The innumerable cases of structures, which are rudimentary 
and apparently useless, in species, the close allies of which 
possess weU-developed and functionally important homdlogous 
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Btructures, are readily intelligible on the theory of evolution, 
while it is hard to conceive their raison d'etre on any other 
hypothesis. However, a cautious reasoner will probably rather 
explain such ca^s deductively from the doctrine of evolution 
than endeavour to support the doctrine of evolution by them. 
For it is almost impossible to prove that any structure, however 
rudimentary, is useless — that is to say, that it plays no part 
whatever in the economy ; and, if it is in the slightest degree 
useful, there is no reason why, on the hypothesis of direct 
creation, it should not have been created. Nevertheless, double- 
edged as is the argument from rudimentary organs, there is 
probably none which ha^i produced a greater effect in promoting 
the general acceptance of the< theory of evolution. 

6. The older advocates of evolution sought for the causes of 
the process exclusively in the influence of varying conditions, 
such as climate and station, or hybridization, upon living forms. 
Even Treviranus has got no further than this point. Lamarck 
introduced the conception of the action of an animal on itself 
as a factor in producing modification. Starting from the well- 
known fact that the habitual use of a limb tends to develop the 
muscles of the limb, and to produce a greater and greater facility 
in using it, he made the general assumption that the effort of 
an animal to exert an organ in a given direction tends to develop 
the organ in that direction. But a little consideration showed 
that, though Lamarck had seized what, as far as it goes, is a true 
cause of mohification, it is a cause the actual effects of which 
are wholly inadequate to account for any considerable modifica- 
tion in animals, and which can have no influence at all in the 
vegetable world ; and probably nothing contributed so much 
to discredit evolution, in the early part of the 19th century, as 
the floods of easy ridicule which were poured upon this part 
of Lamarck’s speculation. The theory of natural selection, or 
survival of the fittest, was suggested by William Charles Wells 
in 1813, and further elal.x)rated by Patrick Matthew in 7831. 
But the pregnant suggestions of these writers remained practically 
unnoticed and forgotten, until the theory was independently 
devised and promulgated by Charles Robert Darwin and Alfred 
Russell Wallace in 1858, and the effect of its publication was 
immediate and profound. 

Those who were unwilling to accept evolution, without 
better grounds than such as are offered by Lamarck, and who 
therefore preferred to suspend their judgment on the question, 
found in the principle of selective breeding, pursued in all its 
applications with miirvcllous knowledge and skill by Darwin, 
a valid explanation of the occurrence of varieties and races ; 
and they saw clearly that, if the explanation would apply to 
species, it would not only solve the problem of their evolution, 
but that it would account for the facts of teleology, as well as 
for those of morphology ; and for the persistence o/ some forms 
of life unchanged through long epochs of time, while others 
undergo comparatively rapid metamorphosis. 

How far natural selection ” suffig^s for the production of 
species remains to be seen. Few can doubt that, if not the 
whole cause, it is a very imporUint factor in that operation ; 
and that it must play a great part in the sorting out of varieties 
into those which are transitory and those which are permanent. 

But the causes and conditions of variation have yet to be 
thoroughly explored ; and the importance of natural selection 
will not be impaired, even if further inquiries should prove 
that variability is definite, and is detennined in certain directions 
rather than in others, by conditions inherent in that which varies. 
It is quite conceivable that every species tends to produce 
varieties of a limited number and kind, and that the effect of 
natural selection is to favour the development of some of these, 
while it opposes the development of others along their pre- 
determined lines of modification. 

7. No truths brought to light by biological investigation 
were better calculated to inspire distrust of the dogmas intruded 
upon science in the name of theology than those which relate 
to the distribution of animals and plants on the surface of the 
earth. Very skilful accommodation was needful, if the limitation 
of sloths to South America, and of the OrttiOtorhymehus to 


Australia, was to be reconciled with the literal interpretation 
of the history of the Deluge ; and, with the establishment of 
the existence of distinct provinces of distribution, any serious 
belief in the peopling of the world by migration from Mount 
Ararat came to an end. 

Under these circumstances, only one alternative was left for ' 
those who denied the occurrence of evolution; namely, the 
supposition that the characteristic animals and plants of each 
great province were created, as such, within the limits in which 
we find them. And as the hypothesis of specific centres,” 
thus formulated, was heterodox from the theological point of 
view, and unintelligible under its scientific aspect, it may be 
passed over without further notice, as a phase of transition from 
the creational to the evolutional hypothesis. 

8. In fact, the strongest and most conclusive arguments in 
favour of evolution are those which are based upon the facts 
of geographical, taken in conjunction with those of geological, 
distribution. 

Both Darwin and Wallace lay great stress on the close relation 
which obtains between the existing fauna of any region and that 
of the immediately antecedent geological epoch in the same 
region ; and rightly, for it is in truth inconceivable that there 
should be no genetic connexion between the two. It is possible 
to put into words the proposition, that all the animals and plants 
of each geological epoch were annihilated, and that a new set 
of very similar forms was created for the next epoch, but it 
may be doubted if any one who ever tried to form a distinct 
mental image of this process of spontaneous generation on the 
grandest scale ever really succeeded in realizing it. 

In later years the attention of the best palaeontologists has 
been withdrawn from the hodman’s work of making ” new 
species ” of fossils, to the scientific task of completing our 
knowledge of individual species, and tracing out the succession 
of the forms presented by any given type in time. 

Evolution at the Beginning of the soth century . — Since Huxley 
and Sully wrote their masterly essays in the 9th edition of this 
encyclopaedia, the doctrine of evolution has outgrown the 
trammels of controversy and has been accepted as a fundamental 
principle. Writers on biological subjects no longer have to waste 
space in weighing evolution against this or that philosophical 
theory or religious tradition ; philosophical writers have frankly 
accepted it, and the supporters of religious tradition have made 
broad their phylacteries to write on them the new words. A 
closer scrutiny of the writers of all ages who preceded Charles 
Darwin, and, in particular, the light thrown back from Darwin 
on the earlier writings of Herbert Spencer, have made plain 
that without Darwin the world by this time might have come 
to a general acceptance of evolution ; but it seems established 
as a historical fact that the world has come to accept evolution, 
first, because of Darwin’s theory of natural selection, and second, 
because of Darwin’s exposition of the evidence for the actual 
occurrence of organic evolution. The evidence as set out by 
Darwin has been added to enormously ; new knowledge has in 
many cases altered our conceptions of the mode of the actual 
process of evolution, and from time to time a varying stress has 
been laid on what are known as the purely Darwinian factors 
in the theory. The balance of these tendencies has been against 
the attachment of great importance to sexual selection, and in 
favour of attaching a great importance to natural selection ; 
but the dominant ifeature in the recent history of the theory 
has been its universal acceptance and the recognition that this 
general acceptance has come from the stimulus given by Darwin. 

A change has taken place in the use of the word evolution. 
Huxley, 'following historical custom, devoted one section of his 
article to the “ Evolution of the Individual.** The 
facts and theories respecting this are now fliscussed 
under such headings as Embryology ; Heredity ; Variation 
AND Selection ; under these headings must be sought informa- 
tion on the important recent modifications with regard to the 
theory of the relation between the development of the individual 
and the development of the race, the part played by the environ- 
ment on the individual, and the modern developments of the 
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]d quarrel between evolution and e{>igenesis. The most striking description of the condition of an oxgan, on the evidence of a 
eneral change has been against seeing in the facts of ontogeny single specimen. Naturalists who deal specially with museum 
,ny direct evidence as to phylogeny. The general proposition collections l|pve been compelled^ it is truCi fot other 
s to a parallelism between mdividuaf and ancestral development reasons to attach an increasing importance tcfwhat i«, 
s no doubt indisputable^ but extended knowledge of the ve^y called the type sp^imen^ but they nnd that this insist- 
lifferent ontogenetic histories of closely allied forms has led us ence on the individual^ although invaluable from the 
0 a much fuller conception of the mode in which stages in point of view of recording species, is unsatisfactory from the point 
mbryonic and larval history have been modified in relation of view of scientific zoolc^ ; and propositions for the amcliora- 

0 their surroundings, and to a consequent reluctance to attach tion of this condition of ^airs range from a refusal of Linnaean 
letailed importance to the embiyological argument for evolution, nomenclature in such cases, to the institution of a division 

The vast bulk of botanical and zoological work on living and between master species for such species as have been properly 
xtinct forms published during the I^t quarter of the 19th revised by the comparative morphologig:, and provisional species 

. century increased almost beyond all expectation the for such species as have been prt^isionally registered by those 
evidence for the fact of evolution. The discovery of working at collections. Those who work with living forms of 

single fossil creature in a geological stratum of a wrong period, which it is possible to obtain a large number of specimens, and 
he detection of a single anatomical or physiological fact irrecon- those who make revisions of the provisional species of palaeonto- 
ilable with origin by descent with modification, would have been logists, are slowly coming to some such conception as that a 
lestructive of the theory and would have made the reputation species is the abstract central point around which a group of 
if the observer. But in the prodigious number of supporting variations oscillate, and that the peripheral oscillations of one 
liscoveries that have been made no single negative factor has species may even overlap those of an allied species. It is plain 
ppeared, and the evolution from their predecessors of the that we have moved far from the connotation and denotation 
orms of life existing now or at any other period must be taken of the word species at the time when Darwin began to discuss the 
-s proved. It is necessary to notice, however, that although origin of species, and that the movement, on the one hand, tends 
he gentsral course of the stream of life is certain, there is not the to simplify the problem philosophically, and, on the other, to 
ame certainty as to the actual individual pedigrees of the make it difficult for the amateur theorist, 
xisting forms. In the attempts to place existing creatures in The conception of evolution is being applied more rigidly to 
ipproximately phylogenetic order, a striking change, due to a the comparative anatomy of organs and systems of organs. • 
nore logical consideration of the process of evolution, has become When a series of the modifications of on anatomical structure 
stablished and is already resolving many of the earlier difficulties has been sufficiently examined, it is frequently possible to decide 
Lnd banishing from the more recent tables the numerous hypo- that one particular condition is primitive, ancestral or central, 
helical intermediate forms so familiar in the older phylogenetic and that the other conditions have been derived from it. Such 
rees. The older method was to attempt the comparison between a condition has been termed, with regard to the group of animals 
he highest member of a lower group and the lowest member of or plants the organs of which are being studied, archecentric. 

1 higher group — to suppose, for example, that the gorilla and the The possession of the character in the archecentric condition 
himpanzee, the highest members of the apes, were the existing in (say) two of the members of the group does not indicate that 
epresentatives of the ancestors of man and to compare these these two members are more nearly related to one another 
orms with the lowest members of the human race. Such a than they are to other members of the group ; the archecentric 
:omparison is necessarily illogical, as the existing apes are condition is part of the common heritage of all the members of 
eparated from the common ancestor by at least as large a number the group, and may be retained by any. On the other hand, 

)f generations as separate it from any of the forms of existing when the ancestral condition is modified, it may be regarded 
nan. In the natural process of growth, the gap must necessarily as having moved outwards along some radius from the arche- 
je wider between the summits of the twigs than lower down, centric condition. Such modified conditions have been termed 
ind, instead of imagining “ missing links,” it is necessary to apocentric. It is obvious that the mere apocentricity of a char- 
.race each separate branch as low down as possible, and to acter can be no guide to the affinities of its possessor. It is 
nstitute the comparisons between the lowest points that can be necessary to determine if the modification be a simple change 
•cached. The method is simply the logical result of the fact that might have occurred in independent cases, in fact if it 
:hat every existing form of life stands at the summit of a long be a multiradial apocentricity, or if it involved intricate and 
iranch of the whole tree of life. A due consideration of it leads to precisely combined anatomical changes that we could not expect 
die curious paradox that if any two animals be compared, the to occur twice independently ; that is to say, i^it be a uniradial 
coologically lower will be separated from the common ancestor apocentricity. Multiradial apocentricities lie at the root of 
ly a larger number of generations, since, on the average, sexual many of the phenomena that have been grouped under the 
naturity is reached more quickly by the lower form. Naturally designation convergence. Especially in the case of •manifest 
/ery many other factors have to be considered, but this alone is adaptations, organs possessed by creatures far apart genealogic- 
i sufficient reason to restrain attempts to place existing forms ally may be moulded into conditions that are extremely alike, 
in linear phylogenetic series. In embryolog)^ the method finds Sir E. Ray Lankester’s term, homoplasy, has passed into currency 
its expression in the limitation of comparisons to the correspond- as designating such cases where different genetic material has 
ing stages of low and high forms and the exclusion of the com- been pressed by similar conditions into similar moulds. These 
parisons between the adult stages of low forms and the embryonv may be called heterogeneous homoplasies, but it is necessary 
stages of higher forms. Another expression of the same method, to recognize the existence of homogeneous homoplasies, 
due to Cope, and specially valuable to the taxonomist, is here called multiradial apocentricities. A complex apocentric 
that when the relationship between orders is being considered, modification ’ of a kind which we cannot imagine to have 
characters of subordinal rank must be neglected. It must not been repeated independently, and which is to be designated as 
be supposed that earlier writers all neglected this method, or uniradial, frequently fornis a new centre around which new 
still less timt all writers now employ it, but merely that fbrmerly diverging modifications are produced. With reference to any 
it was frequently overlooked by the best writers, and now is particular group of forms such a new centre of modification 
neglected only by the worst. The result is, on the one hand, may be termed a mctacentre, and it is plain that the archecentre 
a clearing away of much fantastic phylogeny, on the other, of the whole group is a metacentre of the larger group of which 
an enormous reduction of the supposed gaps between groups. the group under consideration is a branch. Thus, for instance, 

There has been a renewed activity in the study of existing the archecentric condition of any Avian structure is a meta- 
forms from the point of view of obtaining evidence as to the centre of the Sauropsidan stem. A form of apocentricity 
nature and origin of species. Comparative anatomists have been extremely common and often perplexing may be termed pseudo- 
learning to refiain from basing the diagnosis of a species, or the centric j in such a condition thcje is an apparent simplicity that 
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reveals its secondary nature by some sm£di and apparently 
meaningless complexity. 

Another groifb of investigations that seems tQ play an im- 
portant part in tRe future development of the theory of evolution 
relates to the study of what is known as organic 
ttamics, synimetry. The differentiations of structure that char- 
acterize animals and plants are being shown to be 
orderly and definite in many respects ; the relations of the 
I'arious parts to one another and to the whole, the modes of 
repetition of parts, and the series of changes that occur in groups 
of repeated parts appear to be to a certain extent inevitable, 
to depend on the nature of the living material itself and on the 
necessary conditions of its growth. Closely allied to the study 
of symmetry is the study of the direct effect of the circumambient 
media on embryonic young and adult stages of living beings 
(see Embryology : Physiolnf^y ; Heredity ; and Variation 
AND Selection), and a still larger number of observers have 
added to our knowledge of these. It is impossible here to give 
even a list of the names of the many observers who in recent 
time*' have made empirical study of the effects of growth-forces 
and of the symmetrical limitations and definitions of growth. 
It is to be noticed, however, that, oven after such phenomena 
have been properly grouped and designated under Greek names 
as laws of organic growth, they have not become explanations of 
the series of^acts they correlate. Their importance in tho theory 
of evolution is none the less very great. In the first place, the\' 
lessen the number of separate facts to be explained ; in the 
second, they limit tiie field within which explanation must be 
sought, since, for instance, if a particular mode of repetition of 
parts occur in mosses, in flowering-plants, in beetles and in 
elephants, the seeker of ultimate explanations may exclude 
from the field of his inquiry all the conditions individual to 
these different organic forms, and confine himself only to what 
is common to all of them ] that is to say, practically only 
the living material and its environment. The prosecution 
of such inquiries is beginning to make unnecessary much in- 
genious speculation of a kind that was prominent from 1880 
to igoo ; much futile effort has been wasted in the endeavour 
to find on Darwinian principles special “ selection-values ” for 
phenomena the universality of which places them outside the 
possibility of having relations with the particular conditions 
of particular organisms. On tho other hand, maivy of those 
who have been specially successful in grouping diverse pheno- 
mena under empirical generalizations have erred logically in 
posing their generalizations against such a veru causa as 
die preservation of favoured individuals and' races. The thirty 
years which followed the publication of the Origin of Species 
were characterized chiefly by anatomical and embryologiciil 
work ; since then there has been no diminution ;n anatomical 
and embryological enthusiasm, but many of the continually 
increasing body of investigators have turned again to bionomical 
work. Inasmuch as Lamarck attempted to frame a theory of 
evolution in which the principle of natural selection had no part, 
the interpretation placed on their work by many bionomical 
investigators recalls the theories of Lamarck, and the name 
Neo-Lamarckism has been used of such a School of biologists, 
particularly active in America. The weakness of the Neo- 
Lamarckian view lies in its intorpretatioit of heredity ; its 
strength lies in its zealous study of the living world and the 
detection therein of proximate empirical laws, a strength shared 
by very many bionomical investigations, the authors of which 
would prefer to call themselves Darwinians, or to leave them- 
selves without sectarian designation. 

Statistical inquiry into the facts of life has long bee 1 employed, 
and in particular Francis Galton, within the Darwinian period, has 
advocated its employment and developed its methods. 
metricB, Within quite recent years, however, a special school 
has arisen with the main object of treating the pro- 
cesses of evolution quantitatively. Here it is right to speak of 
Kari Pearson as a pioneer of notable importance. It has been 
the habit of biologists to use the terms variation, selection, 
elimination., correlation and so forth^ vaguely ; tibe new school, 
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which has been strongly reinforced’ from the sidfe of physical 
science, insists on quantitative measurements of the terms. 
When the anatomist says ^at one race is characterized by long 
heads, another by round heads, the biometricist demands numbers 
and percentages. When an oigan is stated to be variable, the 
biometricist demands statistics to show the range of the varia- 
tions and the mode of their distribution. When a character is 
said to be favoured by natural selection, the biometricist demands 
investigation of the death-rate of individuals with or without 
the character. When a character is said' to be transmitted, or 
to be correlated with another character, the biometricist declares 
the statement valueless without numerical' estimations of the 
inheritance or correlation. The subject is still so new, and its 
technical methods (see Variation and Selection) have as 
yet spread so little beyond the group which is formulating and 
defining them, that it is difficult to do more than guess at the 
importance of the results likely to be gained. Enough, however, 
has already been done to show the vast importance of the 
method in grouping and codifying the empirical facts of life, 
and In so preparing the way for the investigation of ultimate 
“ causes.” The chief pitfall appears to be the tendency to attach 
more meaning to the results than from their nature they can bear. 
The ultimate value of numerical inquiries must depend on the 
equivalence of the units on which they are based. Many of 
the characters that up to the present have been dealt with by 
biometrical inquiry are obviously composite. The height or 
length of the arm of a human being, for instance, is the result 
of many factors, some inherent, some dtie to environment, and 
until these have been sifted out, numerical laws of inheritance 
or of correlation can have no more than an empirical value. 
The analysis of composite characters into their indivisible units 
and statistical inqiiir)'' into the behaviour of the units would 
seem to be a necessary part of biometric investigation, and one 
to which much further attention will have to be paid. 

It is well known that Darwin was deeply impressed by differ- 
ences in flora and fauna, which seemed to be functions of 
locality, and not the result of obvious dissimilarities of 
environment. A. R. Wallace’s studies of island life, 
and the work of many different observers on local 
races of animals and plants, marine, fliiviatile and terrestrial, 
have brought about a conception of segregation as apart from 
differences of environment as being one of the factors in the 
differentiation of living forms. Ibe segregation may be geo- 
graphical, or may be the result of preferential mating, or of 
seasonal mating, and its effects plainly can be made n(j more of 
than proximate or empirical laws of differentiation, of great 
importance in codifying and simplifying- the facts to be explained. 
The minute attention paid by modem systematists to the exact 
localities of subspecies and races is bringing together a vast 
store of facts which will throw further light on the problem 
of segregation, but the difficulty of utilizing these facts is in- 
creased by an unfortunate tendency to make Focal ity itself one 
of the diagnostic characters. 

Consideration of phylogenetic series, especially from the 
palaeontological side, has led many writers to the conception 
that there is something of the nature of a growtili-force 
inherent in organisms and- tending inevitably towards 
divergent evolution. It is suggested that even in the absence of 
modification produced by any possible -Darwinian or Lamarckian 
factors, that even in a neutral environment, divergent evolution 
of some kind would have occurred. The conception is necessarily 
somewhat hazy, but the words baihmism and hathmic Evolution 
have been employed by a number- of writers for some such 
conception. Gosely connected with it, and probably under- 
lying many of the facts which have led to it, is a more definite 
group of ideas that may be brought togethtfr under the phrase 
“ phylogenetic limitation of variation.” In its simplest form, 
this ph^e implies such an obvious fact as that whatever be the 
future development of, say, existing cockroaches, it will be on 
lines determined by the present structure of these creatut^s. 
In a more general way, the phrase implies that at each successive 
brandiiagof the tree of life, the branches become more specialized^ 
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tQora defiftedj and| in a sense, more limited^ The full implications , 
ctf the group of ideas require, and ai*e likely to receive, much 
attention in llie immediate future of biological investigation, 
but it is enough at present to point out that until the more 
obvious lines o? inquiry have been opened out much more fully, 

• we cannot be in a position to guess at the existence of a residuum, 
for which such a metaphysical conception as bathmism would 
serve even as a convenient disguise for ignorance. 

Almost every side of zoology has contributed to the theory 
of evolution, but of special importance are the facts and theories 
associated with the names of Gregor Mendel, A. Weismann 
and Hugo de Vries. These are discussed under the headings 
Herebitv; Mendelism; and Variation and ^lection. It 
has been a feature of great promise in recent contributions to the 
theory of evolution, that such contributions liave received 
attention almost directly in proportion to the new methods of 
observation and the new senes of facts with which they have 
come. Those have found little favour who brought to the 
debate only formal criticisms or amplifications of the Darwinian 
arguments, or re-marshallings of the Darwinian facts, however 
ably conducted. The time has not yet come for the attempt 
to synthesize the results of the many different and often 
apparently antagonistic groups of workers. The great work that 
is going on is the simplification of the facts to be explained by 
grouping them under empirical laws ; and the most general state- 
ment relating to these that can yet be made is that no single one 
of these laws has as yet shown signs of taking rank as a vna causa 
comparable with the Darwinian principle of natural selection. 

For evolution in relation to society see Sociology. 

Referii'Ncf.s.— Practically, every botanical and zoological pub. 
lication of recent date has its licaring on evolution. The following 
are a few of the more general works ; Batc.son, MateruUs for 
Study of Variation ; Bunge, Viialtsmt4S und AJ cc^hanismus ; Cope, 
Origin of the Fittest^ Primary Factors of Organic Evolution. Darwtn*s 
Life ami Letters ; H. de Vries, Sf^ecics and Varieties and their Origin 
by Alutation ; Eimer, Organic EvointioK ; Gulick, Divergent 
Evolution through Cumulative Segregation,” Jour. Linn, Soc, xx. ; 
Haacke, Schopfung <dt'^s Almschen ; Mitchell, ” Valuatiou of Zoo- 
logical Characters,” Trans. Linn. Sac. viii.pt. 7 ; Pearson, Grammar 
of Science ; Romanes, Darwin and after Darwin ; Scdgv’ick, Presi- 
dential Address to Section Zoology, Bnt. Ass. Pep. rdtpf;’, Wallace, 
Darwinism ; ^^'ci.smann, The Germ-Plasm, Further references of 
great value will be found in the works of Bateson and Pearson 
referred to above, and ir the cinnual volume.s of the Zoological 
Uecordf particularly under the head ” General Subject,” (P, C. M.) 

EVORA, the capital of an administrative district in the 
province of Alcmtejo, Portugal ; 72 m. E. by S. of Lisbon, on 
the 'Casa Branca -Evora- El vas railway. Pop. (igoo) 16,020. 
Evora occupies a fertile valley enclosed by low hills. It is sur- 
rounded by ramparts flanked with towers, and is further 
defended by two forts ; but the neglected condition of these, 
combined with the narrow arcaded streets and crumbling walls 
of Roman or Moorish masonry, gives the city an appearance 
corresponding with its real antiquity. Evora is the see of an 
archbishop, and has several churches, convents and hospitals, 
barracks, a diocesan .%'hool and a museum. A university, 
founded in 1550, was abolished on the expulsion of the Jesuits 
in the i8th century. The cathedral, originally a Romanesque 
building erected 1186-1204, was restored in Gothic style about 
1400 ; its richly decorated chancel was added in 1761. The 
church of Sfio Francisco (1507-1525) is a good example of tke 
blended Moorish and Gothic architecture known as Manoellian. 
The art gallcr\% formerly the archbishops palace, contains a 
collection of Portuguese and early Flemish paintings. An 
ancient Iowit, and the so-called aqueduct of -Sertorius, g m. 
long, have been partly demolished to make room for the market- 
square, in which one of tlie largest fairs in Portugal is held at 
midsummer. Both tower and aqueduct were long believed to 
have been of Roman origin, but are now known to have been 
constructed about 1540-1555 in the reign of John III., at the 
instance of an antiquary named Resende. Tlie aqueduct was 
probably constructed on the site of the old Roman one. A small 
Roman temple is used as a public library ; it’ is usually known 
.as the temple of Dia*^, a name for wb'ch no vaM authority 


e^cists- EvoTa.4s of little xxwnmerdal impoi^nce, except as an 
aj^cultot^ ib hiij^hbourhbdd leiMneds 

and abotmds in torit-woods; thete ate 
and afebesto^ !md marble <)uafHeS. ^ 

Under its original name of tity was Witt Sdiofa tt.c; 

the headquarters of Sertorius, and it Idttg^rettiained'an Important 
Roman military station. It was called IfiberdUlfds JMae oh 
account of certain rhti’nicipal prlvllfegei befetowCd oh it 
Julius Caesar (r. 160-44 h.t.). Its bidhdprfC> fouildfed in thd‘ 
5th century, was raised to an archHsha^c in the i6th. lA' 
712 Evora was *"...iquered by the Moors, who named it Jdhurai' 
and U was only retaken in 1166. From 1663 to 115^5 It was hdd 
by the Spaniards. In 1832 Doifi J^’guelf rettokyng before Dotn 
Pedro, took refuge m Evora ; and here was signed the Coh- 
vention of Evora, by which he was banished. (See PoRTtiOAt.) 

The administrative district of Evora coincides with the centfol 
part of Alcmtejo (q.v .) ; pop. (1900) 128,062 ; area, 2856 sq. m* 

£VREUX, a town of north-western France, capital of the 
department of Eure, 67 m. W.N.W. of Paris cm the Western 
railway to Qierbourg. Pop. (1906) town. 13,773; commune, 
18,971. Situated in the pleasant valley of the Iton, arms of 
which traverse it, the town, on the south, slopes up toward 
the public gardens and the railway station. It is the scat of a 
bishop, and its cathedral is one of tlie largest and finest in France^ 
Part of the lower portion of the nave dates from the 1 ifh century ; 
the west fagade with its two ungainly towers is, for tlj|p mosjt part, 
the work of the late Renaissance, and various styles of the 
intervening period are represented in the rest of the church. 
A thorough restoration was completed in 1896. The elaborate 
north transept and portal are in the flamboyant Gothic ; the dmjr, 
the finest part of the interior, is in an earlier Gothic style, 
Cardinal de la Balue, bishop of fivreux in the latter half of the 
15th century, constructed the octagonal central tower, with its 
elegant spire; to him is also clue the l^dy chapel, which is remark- 
able for some finely preserved stained glass. Two rose windows 
in the transepts and the carved wooden screens of the side chapela 
are masterpieces of 16th-century workmanship. The episcopal 
palace, a building of the 15th century, adjoms the south saje 
of tlie catliedral. An interesting belfiy, facing the handsome 
modern town hall, dates from the 15th century. The church of 
St Taurin, in part Romanesque, bos a choir of the 14th century' 
and other portioJis of later date ; it contains the slirine of St 
Taurin, a work of the J3th century. At Vicil Evreux, 3J m. 
south-east of the town, the remains of a Roman theatre, a palace, 
baths and an aqueduct have been discovered, as well as various 
relics which are now deposi ' od .in the museum of fivrqux. fivreux 
is the seat of a prefect, a Court of assizes, of tribunals of first 
instance and commerce, a chamber of commerce and a board pf 
trade arbitrators, and has a branch of the Bank of France, a 
lycee and training colleges for teachers. The making of ticking, 
boots and shoes, agricultural implements and gas- motors, and 
metal-founding and blqacliing arc carried om 

Vieil-Evreux {Medkdanum Aulercarum) was the capital of .the 
Gallic tribe of the Atdcrci Eburovices and a flourishing city dur- 
ing the Gallo-Roman period. Its bishopric dates from the 4^1 
centuiy. 

The first family of the counts of fivreux which is known 
was descended from an illegitimate son of Richard I., duke of 
Normandy, and became extinct in the. male line with the death 
of Count William in 1 1 18. The countship passed in right of Agnes, 
William’s sister, wife of Simon de Montfort-rAmauiy (d. 1087) 
to the house of the lords of Montfort-l’Amaury. Amaury IlX 
of Montfort ceded it in 1200 to King Philip Augustus. Philip 
the Fair presented it (1307) to his brother Louis, for whose benefit 
Philip the Long raised the countship of livreux into a peerage 
of France (23x7). Philip of Evreux, son of Louis, became king 
of Navarre by his marriage with Jeanne, daughter of Louis the 
Headstrong (Hutki), and their sop Charles the Bad and th6ir 
grandson Charles th« Noble were also kms of Navarre. The 
latter ceded his counts, hips of Fvreux, Qiampagpe and Brie 
to King Charles VI. (24P4). In 1427 the countship of tvieUx 
was bestowed by Kong Clnwles VII, on Sir John Stuart of 
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Damley (c, 1365-1439), the commander of his Scottish body- 
guard, who in 1423 had received the seigniory of Aubigny and 
in February 1427/8 was granted the right to quarter the royal 
arms of France ior his victories over the English (see Lady 
Elizabeth Cust, Account of the Stuarts of Auhi^ny in France^ 
1423-1672^ 1891). On Stuart’s death (before Orleans during an 
attack on an English convoy) the countship reverted to the crown. 
It was again temporarily alienated (1569-1584) as an appanage 
for Fr^cis, duke of Anjou, and in 1651 was finally made over to 
Fr6d^ric Maurice de la Tour d’Auveigne, duke of Bouillon, in 
exchange for the principality of Sedan. 

EWALD, GEORG BBSINRICH AUGUST VON (1803-1875), 
German Orientalist and theologian, was bom on the i6th 'of 
November 1803 at Gottingen, where his father was a linen- 
weaver. In 1815 be was sent to the gymnasium, and in 1820 
he entered the university of his native town, where under 
J; G. Eichhom and T. C. Tychsen he devoted himself specially 
to the study of Oriental languages. At the close of his acadeniical 
career in 1823 he was appointed to a mastership in the gymnasium 
%t Wolfcnbiittel, and made a study of the Oriental manuscripts 
in the Wolfcnbiittel library. But in the spring of 1824 he was 
recalled to Gottingen as repetent, or theological tutor, and in 
1827 (the year of Kichhom’s death) he became professor extra- 
ordinarius in philosophy and lecturer in Old Testament exegesis. 
In 1831 he was promoted to the position of professor ordinarius 
in philosophy ; in 1833 he became a member of the Royal 
Scientific Society, and in 1835, after Tychsen’s death, he entered 
the faculty of theology, tiiking the chair of Oriental languages. 

Two years later occurred the first important episode in his 
jtudious life. In 1837, on the i8th of November, along with six 

his colleagues he signed a formal protest against the action 
Df King Ernst August (duke of Cumberland) in abolishing the 
liberal constitution of 1833, which had been granted to the 
Hanoverians by his predecessor William IV. This bold procedure 
3f the seven professors led to their speedy expulsion from the 
university (14th December). Early in 1838 Ewnld received a 
:all to Tubingen, and there for upwards of ten years he held a 
:hair as professor ordinarius^ first in philosophy and afterwards, 
from 1841, in theology. To this period belong some of his most 
important works, and also tlie commencement of his bitter feud 
ivith F. C. Baur and the Tubingen school. In 1847, ‘‘ the great 
shipwreck-year in Germany,” as he hiis called it, he Was invited 
back to Gottingen on honourable terms — the liberal constitution 
having been restored. He gladly accepted the invitation. In 
t862' 1863 he took an active part in a movement for reform 
within the Hanoverian Church, and he was a member of the synod 
which passed the new constitution. He had an important share 
Etlso in the formation of the Protestantenverein, or Protestant 
association, in September 1863. But the chief crisis in his life 
arose out of the political events of 1866. His loyalty to King 
George (son of Ernst August) would not permit him to take the 
[)ath of allegiance to the victorious king of Prussia, and he was 
therefore placed on the retired list, though with the full amount 
[>f his salary as pension. Perhaps even this degree of severity 
might have been held by the Prussian authorities to be un- 
necessary, had Ewald been less exasperating in his language, 
^e violent tone of some of his printed manifestoes about this 
time, especially of his Lob des Kbnigs u. der Volkes, led to his 
being deprived of the 7 )enia legendi (1868) and also to a criminal 
process, which, however, resulted in his acquittal (May 1869). 
rhen, and on two subsequent occasions, he was returned by the 
:ity of Hanover as a member of the North German and German 
parliaments. In June 1874 he was found guilty of a libel on 
Prince Bismarck, whom he had compared to Frederick II. in 
“ his unrighteous war with Austria and his ruination of religion 
and morality,” to Napoleon III. in his way of “picking out the 
best time possible for robbery and plunder.” For this offence 
he was sentenced to undergo three weeks’ imprisonment. He 
died in his 72nd year of heart disease on the 4th of May 1875. 

Ewald was no common man. In his public life he displayed 
many noble characteristics, — perfect simplicity and 'sincerity, 
intense moral earnestness, sturdy independence, absolute 


fearlessness. As a teacher he had a remarkable power of kmdfihr 
enthusiasm ; and he sent out many distinguished pupils, among 
whom may be mentione(\ Hitzig, Schrader, Noldeke, Diestel 
and Dillmann. His disciples were not all of one school, but many 
eminent scholars who apparently have been untouched by his 
influence have in fact developed some of the many ideas which he 
suggested. His nuinerous writings, from 1823 onwards, were 
the reservoirs in which the entire energy of a life was stored. 
His Hebrew Grammar inaugurated a new era in biblical philology. 
All subsequent works in that department have been avowedly 
based on his, and to him will always belong the honour of having 
been, as Hitzig has called him, “ the second founder of the 
science of the Hebrew language. ” As an exegete and biblical critic 
no less than as a grammarian he has left his abiding mark. His 
Geschtchte des Volkes Israel^ the result of thirty years’ labour, 
was epoch-making in that branch of research. While in every line 
it bears the marks of intense individuality, it is at the same time 
a product highly characteristic of the age, and even of the decade, 
in which it appeared. If it is obviously the outcome of immense 
learning on the part of its author, it is no less manifestly the 
result of the speculations and researches of many laborious 
predecessors in all departments of history^ theology and philo- 
sophy. Taking up the idea of a divine education of the human 
race, which Lessing and Herder had made so familiar to the 
modem mind, and firmly believing that to each of the leading 
nations of antiquity a special task had been providentially 
assigned, Ewald felt no difficulty about Israel’s place in universal 
history, or about the problem which that race had been called 
upon to solve. The history of Israel, according to him, is simply 
the history of the manner in which the one true religion really 
and truly came into the possession of mankind. Other nations,., 
indeed, had attempted the highest problems in religion ; but 
Israel alone, in the providence of God, had succeeded, for Israel 
alone had been inspired. Such is the supreme meaning of that 
national history which began with the exodus and culminated 
(at the same time virtually terminating) in the appearing of 
Christ. The historical interval that separated these two events is 
treated as naturally dividing itself into three great periods,, 
— those of Moses, David and Ezra. The periods are externally 
indicated by the successive names by which the chosen people 
were called — Hebrews, Israelites, Jews. The events prior to 
the exodus are relegated by Ewald to a preliminary chapter of 
primitive history ; and the events of the apostolic and post- 
apostolic age are treated as a kind of appendix. The entire con- 
struction of the history is based, as has already been .said, on a 
critical examination and chronological arrangement of the 
available documents. So far as the results of criticism are still 
uncertain with regard to the age and authorship of any of these, 
Ewald ’s conclusions must of course be regarded as unsatisfactory. 
But his work remains a storehouse of learning and is increasingly 
recognized as a work of rare genius. 

Of hi.s works the more important arc: — Die Composition der 
Genesis kritisch untefsucht (1823), an acute and aide attempt to 
account for the use of the two names of God without recourse to the 
document-hyj)othcsis ; he was not himself, however, permanently 
convinced by it; De metvis carmimtm Arabienrum (1825); Das 
Hohelied Salomons Uberseizt u. erkldrt (182O ; 3rd ed., 1866) ; Kritische 
Grammatik der fiebr. Sprache (1827) — this afterwards became the 
/isisfiihrliches Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache (8tli ed., 1870) ; and it was 
followed by the Hehr, Sprachlehre fiir Anfdnger (4th ed., 1S74) ; 
Vber einige dltere Sanskritmetra (1827) ; Liber Vakedii de Meso-^ 
potamiac expugnatae historia (1827) ; Commeniarius in Apocalypsin 
Johannis (1828) ; Abhandlungen zur biblischen u. orientalischen 
Liieratur (1832) ; Grammatica critica linguae Arahicae (1831-1833) ; 
Die poe^iseken Bucher des alien Bundes (1835- 1837, 3rd ed., 1866- 

1867) ; Die Propheten des alien Bundes (1840-1841, 2nd ed., 1867- 

1868) ; Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1843-1859, 3rd«d., 1864-1868) ; 
AlterthUmer Israels (1848) ; Die drei ersfen Evatlgelien Uberseizt u. 
erkldrt (1850); Vber das dthiopische Buck ftenoch (1854); Die 
Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus uberseizt u. erkldrt (1857) ; Die 
Johanneischen Schriften iibersetzt u. erkldrt (1861-1862) ; Vber das 
vierte Esrabuch (1863) ; Sieben Sendschreiben des neuen Bundes 
(1870) ; Das Sendschreiben an die Hebrder u. Jakohos* Rundschreiben 
(1870) ; Die Lehre der Bibel wn Gott^ ode^ Theologie des alien u. 
neuen Bundes (1871-1S75). The Jahrbilcher der himischen Wissen^ 
schafi (1849-1865) were edited, and for the most part written, by 
him. He was the chief promoter of the Zeiischrijt fUr die Kundc des 
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Morgenlandis^ begun in 1837 ; and he frequently contributed on 
varioue subjects to the GdtHng. gelehrte Anmgen. He was also the | 
author of many pamphlets of an occasional character. 

The following nave been translated into English : — Hebrew Gram- 
mar^ by John Nicholson (from 2nd German edition) (London 1836) ; 
Introductory Hebrew Grammar (from 3rd German edition) (London, 
1870) ; History of Israel^ 5 vols. (corresponding to vols. i.-iv. of the 
Gorman), by Russell Martineau and J. Estlin Carpenter (London, 
1867-1874) ; Antiquities of Israel^ by H. S. Solly (London, 1876) ; 
Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament ^ by J. Frederick 
Smith (2 vols., London, 1876-1877) ; Isaiah the Prophet, chaps, 
i.-xxxiii., by O. Glover (Loudon, 1869) ; Life of Jesus Christ, also 
by O. Glover (London, 1^5). 

See the article in Herrog'Hauck ; T. Witton Davie.s, Heinrich 
Ewald (1903) ; and cf. T. K. Clieyne, Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism (1893) • F. Lichtenberger, History of German Theology in 
\he Nineteenth Century (1889). 

EWALD, JOHANNES (1743-1781), the greatest lyrical poet of 
Denmark, was the son of a melancholy and sickly chaplain at 
Copenhagen, where he was born on the i8th of November 1743- 
At the age of eleven he was sent to school at Schleswig, his 
Father’s birthplace, and returned to the capital only to enter 
the university in 1758. His father was by that time dead, and 
in his mother, a frivolous and foolish woman, he found neither 
sympathy nor moral support. At fifteen he fell passionately 
in love with Arense Hulegaard, a girl whose father afterwards 
married the poet’s mother ; and the romantic boy resolved on 
various modes of making himself admired by the young lady. 
He began to learn Abyssinian, for the purpose of going out as a 
missionary to Africa, but this scheme was soon given up, and he 
persuaded a brother, four years older than himself, to run away 
that they might enlist as hussars in the Prussian army. They 
managed to reach Hamburg just when the Seven Years’ War 
was commencing and were allowed to enter a regiment. But 
the elder brother soon got tired and ran away, while the poet, 
after a series of extraordinary adventures, deserted to the 
Austrian army, where from being drummer he rose to being 
sergeant, and was only not made an officer because he was a 
Protestant. In 1760 he was weary of a soldier's life and deserted 
again, getting safe back to Denmark. For the next two years 
he worked with great diligence at the university, but the Axense 
for whom he had gone through so much hardship and taken so 
much pains married another man almost immediately after 
Ewald’s final and very successful examination. The disappoint- 
ment was one from which he never recovered, but his own 
weakness of will was largely to blame for it. He plunged into 
dissipation of every kind, and gave his seriou.s thoughts only to 
poetry. 

In J 763 his first work, a perfunctory dissertation, De pyrologia 
sacra, first saw the light. In 1764 he made a considerable success 
with a short prose story in the popular manner of Sneedorf, 
Lykkens Tempel (The Temple of Fortune), which was translated 
into German and Icelandic. On the death of Frederick V., how- 
ever, Ewald first appeared prominently as a poet ; he published in 
1766 three Elegies over the dead king, which were received with 
universal acclamation, and of which one, at least, is a veritable 
masterpiece. But his dramatic poem Adam og Eva (Adam and 
Eve), by far the finest imaginative work produced in Denmark 
up to that time, was rejected by the Society of Arts in 1767 and 
was not published until 1769. At the latter date, however, its 
merits were perceived. In 1770 Ewald attained success with 
Philet, a narrative and lyrical poem, and still more with* his 
splendid Roll Krage, the first original Danish tragedy. For the 
next ten years Ewald was occupied in producing one brilliant 
poetical work after another, in rapid succession.' In 1771 he 
published De hruiale Klappers (The Brutal Clappers), a tragi- 
comedy or parody satirizing the dispute then raging between 
the critics and the manager of the Royal Theatre ; in 1772 
he translated from the German the lyrical drama of Philemon 
and Baucis, and brought out his versified comedy of Harlequin 
Patriot, a satire on the passion for political scribbling created by 
Struensee’s introduction of the liberty of the press. In 1773 he 
published Pebersvendene (Old Bachelors),, a prose comedy. 
In 1771 he had already collected some of his lyrical poems under 
the title of AdskiUigt af Johannes Ewald (Miscellanies). In 2774 


appeared the heroic opera of Balderas JQod (Balderas |^th), 
and in 1779 the finest of his works, the lyrical drama Fiskema 
(The Fishers), which contains the Danish National Song, “ King 
Christian stood by the high Mast,” his mosJ^*famous Tyric. In 
the two poems last mentioned, however, Ewald passed beyond 
contemporary taste, and these great works, the pride of Danish 
literature, were coldly received. But while the new poetry was 
slowly winning its way into popular esteem, the poet did not lack 
admirers, and at the head of these he founded in 1775 the Danish 
Literary Society, a body which became influential, and which 
made the study cf Ewald a cultus. But the poet’s health had 
broken ; when he was writing Rol) Krage he was already an 
inmate of the consumptive hospital, ilhd when he seemed to be 
recovering, his health was shatterld again by a night spent in the 
frosty streets. He embittered his existence by the recklessness 
of his private life, and finally, through a fall from a horse, he 
inded by becoming a complete iii valid. His last ten years were 
full of acute suffering ; his mother treated him with cruelty, 
his family with neglect, and but few even of his friends showed 
&ny manliness or generosity towards him. In 1774 he was placed 
in the house of an inspector of fisheries at Rungsted, where 
Anna Kedevig Jacob.sen, the daughter of the house, tended the 
wasted poet with infinite tenderness and skill. He stayed in 
this house for three years, and wrote there some of his finest l^er 
lyrics. Meanwhile he had fallen deeply in love with the charming 
solace of his sufferings and won her consent ^ a marriage. 
This step, however, was prevented by his family who roughly 
removed him to their own keeping near Kronborg. Here he* 
was treated so infamously that he insisted on being taken back 
to Copenhagen in 1777, where he found an older, but no less 
tender nurse, in Ane Kirstine Skou. Here he wrote Fiskerne 
with his imagination full of the familiar shore at Hornbaek, 
near Rungsted. In 1780 he was a little better, and managed to 
be present at the theatre at the first performance of his poem. 
But this excitement hastened his end, and after months of extreme 
agony he died on the 17th of March 1781, and was carried to 
the grave by a large assembly of his admirers, since he was now 
just recognized by the public for the first time as the greatest 
national poet. Among his papers were found fragments of 
three dramas, two on old Scandinavian subjects, entitled 
Frode and Helgo, and the third a tragedy on the story of 
Hamlet, which he meant to treat in a way wholly distinct from 
Shakespeare’s. 

Ewald belongs to the race of poetical reformers who appeared 
in all countries of Europe at the end of the 18th century ; but it is 
interesting to observe that in point of time he preceded all of 
them. He was bom six years earlier than Goethe and Alfieri, 
sixteen years before Schiller, nine years before Andre Chenier, 
and twenty-seven years earlier than Wordsworth, but he did for 
Denmark what each of these poets did fof his own country. 
Ewald found Danish literature given over to tasteless rhetoric, 
and without art or vigour. He introduced vivacity of style, 
freshness and brevity of form, and an imaginative study of nature 
which was then unprecedented. But perhaps his greatest claim 
to notice is the fact that he was the first person to call the atten- 
tion of the Scandinavian peoples to the treasuries of their ancient 
history and mythology, and to suggest the use of these in imagina- 
tive writing. With a colouring more distinctly modem than that 
of Collins and Gray, his lyrics yet resemble the odes of these his 
English contemporaries more closely than those of any continental 
poet ; from another point of view his ballads remind us of those 
of Schiller, which they preceded. His dramas, which had an 
immense infiuence on the Danish stage, are now chiefly of anti- 
quarian interest, with the exception of “ The Fishers,” a work 
that must always live as a great national poem. In personal 
character and in fate Ewald seems to have been not unlike 
Heinrich Heine. 

The first collected edition of Ewald's works began to appear in 
his lifetime. It is in four volumes, 1780-1784. His vrotke have 
constantly been reprinted, but the standard edition is that by 
Liebcnberg, in 8 vols., 1850-1855. The* best biographies of him are 
those by C. Molbech (1831), Hammerich (i860) and Andreas Dolleris 
(1900). (E. G.) 
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iW^UlTt WIUJ[A» (i70»-i 869), Engliidi politician, muB 
bom mlLiverpool on the rst of May 1798. Me wa« educated at 
Eton and €hri^ piurch, Oxford, gaining t^e Newdigate priae 
for English verse^ He ws called to the bar at ^ihe Middle 
Temple in 1827, and the next year entered parliament for the 
borougjh of Bletchingley in Surrey. He subsequently sat for 
Liverpool from 1830 to 1837 for Wigan in 1839, and for I^mfries 
Burghs fro n 1841 until his retirement from public life in 1868. 
He died at Broadleas, near Devizes, on the 23rd of January 1869. 
Ewart, who was an advanced liberal in politics, was responsible 
during his li ng political career for many useful measures. In 
1834 he rarri/d a bill for the abolition of hanging in chains, and 
in 1837 he was successful^ getting an act passed for abolishing 
capital punishment for cattle-stealing and other offences. In 
i8«;o ho carried a bill for establishing free 'libraries supported out 
of the rates, and in 1864 he was instrumental in getting an act 
passed for legalizing the use of the metric system of weights and 
measures. He was always a strong advocate for the abolition 
of capital punishment, and on liis motion in 1864 a select com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the subject. Other reform.s 
which he advocated and which bave since been carried out were 
an annual statement on education, and the examination of 
candidates for the crvil service and army. 

EWE. a group of Negro peoples of the Slave Coast, West 
Africa. By the natives their country is called Ewe-me, “ Land 
of the The Ewe family forms five linguistic groups : 

the Anlo or Anglawa on the Gold Coast frontier,- the Krepi of 
'Anfueh speech, the Jeji, the Dahomeyans and the Mahi. 

See further l>AHU'Mii:y, and A. R. Ellis, The Speaking Peoples 
of the Slave Coast . , , (London, j«go). 

EWELL, RICHARD STODDERT (1817-1872), American 
soldier, lieutenant-general in the ('onfederate army, was bom in 
Georgetown, now a part of Washington, D.C., on the 2nd of 
February 1817, and graduated at West Point in 1840. As a 
cavalry officer he saw mudi active sendee in the Mexican War 
and later in Indian warfare in New Mexico. He resigned his 
commission at the outbreak of the Civil War, and ^ente^ed the 
Confederate service. He commanded a Ijrigade in the first Bull 
Run campaign, and a division in the famous Valley Campaign 
of Stonewall ” Jackson, to whom he was next in rank. At Cross 
Keys he was in command of the forces which defeated General 
Fremont. Ewell’s division served with Jackson in the Seven 
Days and in the campaign (^f Second Bull Run. At the action 
of Groveton Ewell lost a leg, but did not on that account retire 
from active serAUce, though other generals led his men in the 
sanguinary battles of Antietam (wliere they lost % of their 
numbers) and Fredericksburg. After the death of ‘‘Stonewall ” 
Jackson, Ewell was promoted lieutenant-general and appointed 
to command the 2nd Corps, with which he had served from the 
beginning of the Valley Campaign. His promotion set aside 
General J. E. B. Stuart, the temporary commander of Jackson’s 
(•017)8 ; that Ewell, crippled as ho was, was preferred to the 
brilliant cavalry leader was a marked testimony to his sterling 
({ualities as a soldier. The invasion of Pennsylvania soon 
followed, K weirs corps leading the advance of Lee’s army. A 
Federal force was skilfully cut off and desevoyed ntear Winchester, 
Va., and Ewell’s corps then raided Maryland southern 
Pennsylvania unchecked. At the battle of 'Gettysburg, the 
2nd Corps decided the fighting of the first day in favour of 
the Confederates, driving the enemy before them ; on the 
second day it fought a desperate action on Lee's left wing. 
Ewell took part in the closing operations of 1863 and in all the 
battles of the Wilderftess and Petersburg campaigns. In the 
final campaign of 1865 he and the remnant of liis corps were cut 
off and forced to surrender at Sailor’s Creek, a few days before 
his chief capitulated to Grant al Appomattox. After the war 
General Ewell lived in retirement. He died near Spring Hill, 
Maury County, Tennessee, on the 25th of January 1872. 1 

EWNG, ALEXANDER (1814-1873), Scottish divine, was j 
bom of an old Highland family in Aberdeen on the 25th of 
March 1814. In October J838 he was admitted to deacon’^ 
orders, and after his return from Italy he took chargd.of the 


episcopal congfr^ation at and ^ai (onkdned a pveil^rttf 

in the nututtm (3 rto. In; !fff45- was elected fffst feshop'ot 
the newly restored ^mocese df 'Ai^^ ibel^les, :the rduti^ -of 

which position he discharge till ihts death on the asnd of Hay 
1873. In 1851 he Teoeived the degree of D.C.L. from the miver- 
sity of Oxford. Though hampered by a delicate bodily constitu- 
tion, he worked in a spirit of ’buoyant cheerfulness. By the 
charm of his personal manner and bis catholic sympathies lie 
gradually attained a prominerit position. In theological dis- 
cussion he contended for the exercise of a wide tolerance, and 
attached Ijttle importance to ecclesiastical authority and 
organization. His own theological position bad close afiinity 
with that of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen and Frederick 
Denison Maurice ; but his opinions were the fruit of his own 
meditation, and were coloured by his own individuaKt^r. Pbe 
trend of his teaching is only to be gathered from fragmentary 
publications — letters to the newspapers, pamphlets, special 
sermons, essays contributed to the scries of Present Day Papers, 
of which he w'as the editor, and a volume of sermons entitled 
Rejfeltttiofi considered as Light. 

Besiries his strictly theological writings, Ewing was the author 
of tiic Cathedral or Abbey Chttnh of Iona (T8O5), the first part of 
which contains drawings and descriptive letterpress of tli(‘ ruins, 
and the second a history of tfie early Celtic church and the mission 
of St Cohmiba. See ^frmtnr of Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., by A. J. 
Ross (1877). 

EWING, JULIANA HQRATIA ORR (1C41--1885), English 
writer of Iwoks for children, daughter of the Rev. Alfred Gatty 
and of Margaret Gatty {qsi.), was bom at Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, 
in 184T. One of a large fimih', she was accustomed to act as 
niirser}'' story-teller to her brothers and .sisters, and her brother 
Alfred Scott Gatty provided music to accompany her plays. 
She wm well educated in rla.ssicR and modern languages, and at 
an early age began to pul)lish verses, being a contributor to 
Amt Judy's Magamne, which her mother started in 1866. The 
Land of Lost Toys and many other of Juliana’s stories appeared 
in this magazine. In 1867 she married Major Alexander Ewing, 
himself an author, and the composer of the well-known hymn 
“ Jerusalem the Golden.'’ From this time until her death 
(T3th May 1885), previously to which she had been a constant 
invalid, Mrs Ew'ing produced a number of charming children’s 
stf^ries. The best of these are : The Bronmies (1870), A Flat-Iron 
jor a Farfhing (1873), Lob-Ue-hy the Fire (1874), The Story of a 
Short Life (1885) and Jackanapes (1884), the two last-'immed, in 
particular, obtaining great success ; among others may be 
mentioned Mrs Over-ihe-W ay s Remembrances (1869), Six to 
Sixteen, Jan of the Windmill (1876), A Great Emergmcy (1877), 
We and the World (1881), Old-Fashumed Fairy 'Tales, Brothers 
of Pity (1882), The Doll's Wash, Master Fritz, Our Garden ^ A 
Soldier's Children, Three Little Nest-Birds, A Week Spent in a 
Glass-House, A Sweet Little Dear, and Blue-Red (1883). Many 
of these were published by the S.P.C.K. Simple and unaffected 
in style, and sound and wholesome in matter, with cjuiet touches 
of humour and bright sketches of scenery and character, Mrs 
Ewing’s best stories ha^T never been surpassed in the style of 
literature to which they belong. 

EWING, THOMAS (1780-1871), American lawyer and states- 
man, was bom necr West Liljerty, Ohio county, Virginia, on the 
38th of December 1789. His fatlier, George Ewing, settled at 
Laficastcr, Fairfield county, Ohio, in 3792. Thomas graduated 
at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, in 1815, and in August 1816 
was admitted to the bar at Lancaster, where he won high rank 
as an advocate. He was a Whig mcml^er of the United States 
senate in 1831-1837, and as such took a prominent part in the 
legislative struggle over the United States Bank, whose re- 
chartering he favoured and which he resolutely defended agamst 
President Jackson’s attack, opposing in able SDCcch^ the with- 
drawal of deposits and Secretary Woodbury’s ‘^Specie Circular 
of 1836. In March 1841 he became secretary of -the treasury in 
President W. H. Harrison’s cabinet. When, however, aftei 
President Tyler’s apeession, the relartions between the President 
and the Whig Party became strained, he retired (Septemb«si 
184a) and -was succeeded by Walter t’orward (1786-185*), 
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of Prtsidcnt Taylor^s-cttbittet ais tRte fiwt-secfetwry of the ncWly 
established depaftmertt of the interior. He thoroughly organized 
the department, and in his able sAnual report advocated the 
construction by government aid of a railroad to the Pacific 
Coast. In 1850-1851 he filled the unexpired term of Thomas 
Corwin in the U.S. Senate, strenuously opposing Cky^s com- 
promise measures and advocating the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. He was subsequently a delegate to the 
Peace Congress in 1861, and was a loyal supporter of President 
Lincoln’s war policy* He died at Lancaster, Ohio, on the 26th 
of October 1871. 

His daughter was the wife of General William T. Sherman. 
His son, Hugh Boyle Ewing (1826-1905), served throughout the 
Civil War in the Federal armies, rising from the rank of colonel 
(1861) to tliat of brigadier-general (1862) and brevet major- 
general (1865), and commanding brigades at Antietam and 
Vicksburg and a division at Chickamauga ; and was minister of 
the United States to the Netherlands in 1866-1870. Another son, 
Thomas Ewing (1829-1896), studied at Brown University in 
1852-1854 (in 1894^ by a special vote, be was placed on the 
list of graduates in the class of 1856) ; he was a lawyer and a free- 
state politician in Kansas in 1857-1S61, and was the first chief- 
justice of the Kansas supreme court (1861-1862). In the Civil 
War he attained the rank of brigadier-general (March 1863) and 
received the brevet of major-general (1865). He was sub- 
sequently a representative in Congress from cSiio in 1877-1881 ; 
and from 1882 to 1896 practised law in New York City, where he 
was long one of the recognized leaders of the bar. 

EX^AMINATIONS. I’he term “ examination ” (/.r. inspecting, 
weighing and testing ; from Lat. examen, the tongue of a balance) 
is used in the following article to denote a systematic test of 
knowledge, and of cither special or general capacity or fitness, 
carried out under the authority of some pubKc body. 

r. History. — The oldest known system of ex-aminations in 
history is that used in China for the selection of officers for the 
public service (r. rri5 B.c.), and the periodic tests which they 
undergo after entry (r. 2200 B.r.). Sec China ; also W. A. P. 
Martin, The Lore of Cathiry (1901), p. .V'l €Jt seq. • T. L. Bullock, 
“ Competith'e Examinations in China ** {Nineteenth Centtcry^ 
July 1804) ; and Etienne Zi, Pratiqi.e dcs examens IMraires en 
Chine (Shanghai, 1894). Ibc abolition of this system was 
announced in 1906, and, as a partial substitute, it was decided to 
hold an annual examination in Peking of Chinese graduates 
educated abroad {Times, 22nd of October 1906). 

The majorit>" of examinations in western countries are derived 
from the university examinations of the middle ages. The first 
universities of J^.nropc consi.sled of corporations of teachers and 
of students analogous to the trade gilds and merchant gilds of 
the time. In the trade gilds there were apprentices, companions, 
and masters. No one wa.s admitted to mastership until he had 
served his {ipprentic(?ship (^.c.),nor, as a rule, until he had shown 
that lie could accomplish a piece of work to the satisfaction of the 
giW. 

. The object of the universities was to teach ; and to the three 
classes established by the gild correspond roughly the scholar, 
the bachelor or pupil-teacher (see Rashdall i. 209, note 2, and 221, 
note 5), and the master or doctor (two terms at first equivalent) 
who, having served his apprenticeship and passed a definite 
ledinical test, had received permission to teach. The early 
universities of Europe, being under the same religious authority 
and aniifiuled ])y the same philosophy, resembled each other very 
closely in cuiTiculum and general organization and examinations, 
and by the authority of the emperor, or of the pope in most cases, 
the permission to teach granted by one university was valid in 
ail (;tts ubietwgue docendt). 

TTie earliest university examinations of which a description is 
available are those in civil and in canon law held at Bologna 
at a period subsequent to 1219. The student was admitted 
without examination as badielor after from Tour to six years^ 
study, and after from six to eight years* study became 
qualified as a candidate for the doctorate. He mi^t obtain 


The doetforal at Bologna^ in tihe 

centtiries consisted of two parts — private 6eamiiiAtiow 11dm 
was the real> test, and a public one of a cefremonial oharactiff 
{convm(m)i Tho candidate first took an “ oath that ho htii 
complied with all the statutable conditions, that he would 
no more than the statutable fees or entertainments to the rector 
himself, the doctor or his fellow-students, and that he would 
obey the rector.’* He was then presented to the archdeacon Of 
Bologna by one or more doctors, who were required to haVc 
satisfied themselves of his fitness by private examination. On 
the morning of the examination,* after attending mass, he 
assigned by one of the doctors of the assembled college two 
passages {pun eta) in the civil or canon law, which he retned tte 
his house to study, possibly with the assistance of the presenting 
doctor. Later in the day he gave a lecture on, or exposition of, 
the prepared passages, and was examined on them by two’ 6f 
the doctors appointed by the college. Other doctors might then 
put s^plementary questions on law arising out of the passages, 
or might suggest objections to his answers. The vote t)f 'the 
doctors present was taken by ballot, and the fate of the candidate 
was determined by the majority. The successful candidite, 
who received the title of licentiate, was, on payment of a heavy 
fee and other expenses, permitted to proceed to /he comentus 
or final public examination. This consisted in the delivery of 
a .speech and the defence of a thesis on some point of law,* 
selected by the candidate, against oppfments selected from among 
the students. The successful candidate received from the ardfr- 
deacon the formal “licence to teach” by the authority of the 
pope in the name of the Trinity, and was invested with the 
insignia of office. At Bologna, though not at Paris, the “ pei^ 
mission to teach ** soon became fictitious, only a small number 
of doctors being allowed to exercise the right of teaching ih tHti,t 
university (Rashdall). 

In the faculty of arts of Pari.s, towards the end of the i3tfi 
century, the system was already more complicated than at 
Bologna. The baccalaureate, licentiateship, and mastership 
formed three distinct degrees. For admission to the baccalaureate 
a preliminary test or “ Responsions ** was first required, at whieft 
tlie candidate had to dispute in grammar or logic with a mastfen 
The examiners then inspected the certificates {scheiulae) of 
residence and of having attended lectures in the presciibcd 
subjects, and examined him in the contents of his books. The 
successful candidate Tvtis admitted to maintain a thesis against 
mi opponent, a process called ** determination ” (see RashdaH 
i. 443 et seq.), and as bachelor was then permitted to give. 

“ cursory ** lectures. After five or six years from the date of bc^nf- 
ning hk studies- (matriculation) and being twenty years of' age 
(these conditions varied at different periods), a bachelor was 
peimitted to present himself for the examination for the lice rttiate^ 
ship, which was divided into two parts, I'he first* part was 
conducted in private by the chancellor and four eXamihefs 
{iemfMores in eameris), and included an inquiry into tSie 
candidate's residence, attendance at lectures, and performanOe 
of exercises, as well as examination in prescribed b^ks ; those 
candidates adjudged worthy were admitted to the more im*- 
portant examination before the faculty, and the names of 
successful candidates were sent to the chancellor in batches of 
eight or more at a time, arranged in order of merit. (The ot<fet 
of merit at the examination for the licentiate hip existed, in 
Paris till quite recently.) Each successful candidate was thefi 
required to maintain a thesis chosen by himself {quodtihetreO) 
in wSt Julian’s church, and was finally submitted to a purely 
formal public examination (collatio) at either the episcopal 
palace or the abbey of Ste Genevi^e, before receiving front 
the chancellor, in the name of the Trinity, the licence to 
or begin to teach in the faculty of arts. After some six months 
more the licentiate took part “ in a peculiarly solemn disputa- 
tion known as his * Vespers,* ” then gave his formal mugural 
lecture or disputation before the faculty, and was receivoff into 
the faculty as master. This la.st process was called “ inceptfon;*^ 
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In discussing the value of medieval examinations of the kind 
described^ Paulsen {The German Universities (1906), p. 25) asserts 
that they were well adapted to increase a student’s alertness, 
his power of com|)rehending new ideas, and his abnity quickly 
and surely to assimilate them to his own, and that “ they did 
more to enable [students] to grasp a subject than the mute and 
solitary reviewing and cramming of our modern examinations 
can possibly do.” At tlieir best they fulfilled precisely the 
technical purpose for which they were intended ; they fully 
tested the capacity of the candidate to teach the subjects which 
he was required to teach in accordance with the methods which 
he was required to use. ^ The limitations of the test were the 
limitations of the educational und philosophic ideals of the time, 
in which a dogmatic basis was presupposed to all knowledge 
and criticism was limited to the superstructure. At their worst, 
£ven with venal examiners (and additional fees were often offered 
as a bribe), Rashclall regards these examinations (at the end of 
the 13th century) as probably ” less of a farce than the pass 
examinations of Oxford and Cambridge almost within the 
memory of persons now living.” It is, however, to be pointed out 
that the standard in Paris and clscw^here at a later date became 
ficanda]ou.sly low in some cases. In some universities the sons of 
nobles were regularly excused certain examinations. At Cam- 
bridge in 1774 Fellow Commoners were examined with such 
precipitation to fulfil the formal recjulrenients I'f the statutes 
that the cerAnony w-as termed “ huddling for a degree ” (Jebb, 
, Rcfnarks upon the Present Mode of Education in the University 
of Cambridge, 4th ed., 1774, p. 32). The last privileges of this 
kind were abolislied ut Cambridge by a grace passed on the 20th 
of March 1884. 

In the medieval examinations described above we find most of 
the elements of our [iresent examinations : certificates of previous 
iit.udy and good conduct, preparation of set-books, questioning 
on subjects not s|X‘X’ially prepared, division of examinations 
into various parts, classification in order of merit, payment of 
fees, thi' presentation of a dissertation, and the defence and 
publication of a thesis (a term of which the meaning has now 
become extended). 

The requirement to write answers to questions written or 
dictated, to satisfy a practical test (other than in teaching), 
juid a clinical test in medicine, appear to be of later date.^ The 
medieval candidate for the doctorate in medicine, although 
required to have attended practice before presenting himself, 
discussed as his thesis a purely theoretical question, often 
semi-theological in character, of which as an extreme example 
may be quoted ” whether Adam had a navel.” 

The competitive system was dc\eloped considerably at 
Louvain, and in the 1 51)1 century the candidates for the master- 
ship of arts were divided into three classes {rigorosi, honour-men ; 
iransibiles, pass-men ; graiiosi, charity -passes), while a fourth, 
which was not published, contiiined the names of those who failed. 
In the 17U1 century the first class comprised the names of twelve, 
and the second, of twenty-four, candidates, who were divided 
on the report of their teachers into classes bcfore'the examination, 
and finally arranged in order of merit by the examiners 
(Vernulaeus, quoted by Sir W. Hamilton^ piscussions, 1852, 
p, 647 ; Rashdall, lor. cit, ii. 262). At the Cambridge tripos (as 
described by Jebb in 1 774, &c., pp. 20-31) the first 
twenty-four candidates were also selected l>y q preliminary test; 
they were then divided furtlicr into ” wTanglers ” (the dispuUints, 
par excellence) and Senior Uptimes , the next twelve on the list 
being called the Jimtor Oplimcs, * These names have in the 
raatbematic.s tripos survived the procedure. (The name Tripos 
is derived from the three-legged stool on which “an old 
bachDour,” selected for the purpose, sat during his disputation 
with the senior bachelor of tlie year, who was required to pro- 
pound two questions to him.) 

^ W. W. Rouse Ball in his History of the Study of Mathematics at 
Cambridge (1889), p. 193, states that he can find no record of any 
Kuiopean examinations by means of written papers earlier than 
those introduced by R. Bentley at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 

1702. 


The subjects in which the medieval universities examined 
were (i.) those of the trivium and quadrivium in the faculty of 
arts ; (ii.) theology ; (hi.) medicine ; and (iv.) civil and canon 
law. The number of subjects in which examinations are held 
has since grown immensely. We can only sketch in outline 
the tran.sformations of certain typical university systems of 
examinations. 

At Oxford there is no record of a process of formal examination 
on books similar to that of Paris (Rashdall, ii. 442 et seq.), 
disputations being apparently the only test applied in its early 
history. Examinations w’ere definitely introduced for the I 3 .A. 
and M.A. degrees Laud in 1636-1638 (Brodrick, History of 
Oxford, p. 1 14), but the standard prescribed wa.s so much beyond 
the actual requirements of later times that it may be doubted if 
it was enforced. The studies fell in the i8th century into an 
” abject state,” from which they were first raised by a statute 
passed in iSoo {Report of Oxford University Commission of 
iSso-iSs^, p. 60 ct seq.), under w'hich distinctions were first 
allotted to the ablest candidates for the bachelor’s degree. 
Further changes were made in 1S07 and 1825 ; and in 1830 a 
distinction was made between honours examinations of a more 
difficult character, at which successful candidates wore divided 
into four classes, and pass examinations of an easier character. 
By the statutes of 1849 and 1858 an intermediate “Moderations” 
examination was instituted between the prelimiriary examination 
called “ Re.sponsions ” and the final examination. Since 1850, 
although fresh subjects of examination have been introduced, 
no considerable change of system has been made. 

The bachelor’s degree at Oxford tended from an early period to 
be postponed to an adv’anccd stage of studies, while tlx; require- 
ments for the master’s degree diminished until, in 1807, the 
examination for the M.A. was abolished. It is now awarded to 
bachelors of three years’ standing on payment of a fee. 

Cambridge in early times followed the example of Oxford, 
and here also the bachelor’s degree became more and mure 
important (Ba.s.s Mullinger, History of the University of Cambridge 
from JSjj . . . , p. 414), and the M.A. has been finally reduced to 
a mere formality, awarded on terms similar to those of the sister 
university. The standard of examinations was raised in Cam- 
bridge at an earlier date than at Oxford, and in the i8lh century 
the tripos “ e.stablished the reputation of Cambridge as a School 
of Alathcmatical Science.” The school, however, produced 
few, if any, great mathematicians between Newton and George 
Green. It was only between 1830 and 1840 that the standard 
of the tripos became a high one. At Cambridge there is no 
intermediate examination between the “ Previous Examination ” 
(commonly called “ Little-go ”), whic'" corresponds to Oxford 
“ Re.sponsions ” or “ Smalls,” and the triposes and examinations 
for the “Poll” degree, which correspon 1 to the Oxford final 
honours and pass examinations re.spectively. But most of the 
triposes have been divided into two parts, of which the second is 
not obligatory in order to obtain a degree. The “senior wrangler” 
was the first candidate in order of merit in the first part of the 
mathematical tripos. The abolition of order of merit at this 
examination was decided on in 1906, and names of candidates 
appeared in this order for the last time in lyog. 

At the Scottish universities the B.A. degree has become 
e:5ftinct, and the M.A., awarded on the results of examination, 
is the first degree in the faculty of arts. 

The incorporation of the university of London in 1836 marks an 
era in the history of examinations ; the teaching and examining 
functions of a university were dissociated for the first time. 
Until 1^58 the London examinations were open only to students 
in affiliated colleges, and the teachers had no share in the appoint- 
ment of the examiners or in determining the curricula forexamina- 
tions ; in 1858 the examinations were thrown upon to all comers, 
and no requirements were insisted on with regard to courses of 
study except for degrees in the faculty of medicine. The sole 
function of the university was to examine, and its examinations 
for matriculation and for degrees in arts and science were carried 
on by means of written papers not only in London but in many 
centres in the United Kingdom and the colonies. From the 
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5rst the degreeB were (unlike those of Oxford and Cambridge 
jntil 1871) open to all male persons without religious distinctions ; 
ind in 1878 they were opened to wmnen. (Tripos examinations 
wert thrown open to women at CanJoridge by the grace of 24th 
Feb. 1881, and at Oxford women were admitted to examinations 
'or honours by statute of 29th April 1884. Proposals to admit 
vomen to university degrees were rejected by Oxford and 
[Cambridge in 1896 and 1897 respectively.) 

The standard of difficulty set by the university of London 
vas a high one, very much higher for its pass degrees than the 
:orresponding standards at Oxford and Cambridge, while the 
itandard for honours was equally high. In medicine the 
ixaminations were made both wider in range and more searching 
ban those of any other examining body. But, for reasons dealt 
vith below, great discontent was rouf-ed by the new system, 
m 1880 the Victoria University, Manchester, was established, 
n which teaching and examining were again united ; and in the 
iniversities since established, with the exception of the oy .1 
University of Ireland (which was created in 1880 as an examining 
)ody on the model of London, but which was dissolved under die 
Tish Universities Act 1908, and replaced by the National Univer- 
lity of Ireland and the Queen’s University of Belfast), the pre- 
cedent of Victoria has been followed. By an act passed in 1 98, 
if which the provisions came into force in 1900, the university of 
London was reconstituted as a teaching university, although 
irovision was made for the continuance of tlie .system of examina- 
ions by “ external examiners ” for “ external students,*’ together 
vith “ interna] examinations ” for internal students,” in which 
he teachers and the external examiners of the university arc 
issociated. The examinations in music and the final examina- 
:ions in law and medicine are carried on [1910] both tor 
^ internal " and external ” students by external ” examiners 
inly, who arc, howoier, appointed on the recommendation of 
loards of studies consisting mainly of London teachers. 

At the university of Dublin, examinations have been main- 
:ained both for the B.A. and M.A. degrees, and students may he 
idmitted to the examinations in subjects other than divinity, 
aw', medicine, and engineering without attendance at university 
:ourses. 

The examinations of the newer universities, the Victoria Uni- 
I’ersity (d Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, wSheffield 
md Wales, are open only to students at these universities., 
ind are conducted by the teachers in association with one or 
nore^Ltenml examiners for each subject. In some universities, 
‘.g. Manchester, the M.A. degree is given after examination to 
students who have taken a pass, and without examination to 
those who have taken an honours degree. 

The universities which have departed furthest from the 
nedieval s)'stem of examinations, at any rale in appearance, 
ire those of (lermany. The baccalaureate has disappeared, 
3Ut students cannot hi' matriculated without having pa.s.sed tlie 
Abilurienten-exawcii (see below), probably the most severe of 
ill entrance examinations (foreign students may be exempted 
jnder certain conditions). The student desiring to proceed to 
Lhe doctorate is free from examinations thereafter until he 
Dresents his thesis for the doctor s degree,^ when, if ii is accepted, 
le is submitted to a public oral examination not only in his 
principal subject {Ilauptfach), but also as a rule in two or more 
:ollateral subjects {N chenjachcr). The doctor’s degree docs not 
;ive the right to teach in a faculty (venia lef^endi). To acquire 
:his a doctor must present a further thesis {Hahilitaiionsschrijt), 
ind must f]^‘]i\'er two lectures, one before the faculty, followed 
ly a discussion (colloquium), the other in public ; but these 
ectures ” seem to be merely secondary and arc tending to become 
io more and more ” ; “ scientific productiveness is so sharply 
jmphasized among the conditions for admission that it over- 
ihadows all the rest ” (Paulsen, loc. cii. p. 165). 

^ It should be mentioned that the profes.sors of chemistry of a 
lumber of German, Austrian and Swiss univer.sities, have, by agree- 
■nent, instituted an intermediate examination iil that subject which 
students are required to pass before beKinning work on the doctoral 
thesis. The examination of the students is conducted by the teachers 
:oucemed. 


+3 

In France the examination for the baccalaureate, though 
conducted in part by university examiners, has become a school- 
leaving exa^nination (see below). The licentiateship has been 
preserved in the faculties of arts, science arffl laws, and is in 
point of diificulty alxiut equal to the pass degree examinations 
of the university of London, though differing in the nature of the 
tests. In the faculty of sciences, the three subjects of examina- 
tion selected may, under a recent regulation, be taken separately. 
Until a few years ago the successful candidates at the licentiate- 
ship were arranged in order of merit. For the doctorate in the 
faculty of letters two theses must be submitted, of which the 
subject and plan must be approved by J>he faculty (until recently 
one of them was required to be Written in I.atin). Permission 
to print the theses is given by the rector or vice-rector after 
report from one or more professors, and they are then discussed 
miblicly by the faculty and the candidate (souknance de Uihe). 
In this public discussion the ” disputation ” of the middle age 
survives in its least changed form. The literary theses required 
by French universities are, as a rule, volumes of several hun- 
dred pages, and more important in character even than the 
Cierman h abilitatiousschrijt. The possession of the doctorate 
is a sine qua non for eligibility to a university chair, and to a 
lectureship in the university of Paris. 

In the faculty of sciences a candidate for the doctorate may 
submit two theses, or else submit one thesis and undergo an 
oral examination. 

For the doctorate in law, a thesis and two oral examinations are • 
required. 

in the faculty of medicine there is no licentiateship, but for 
the doctorate six examinations must be passed and a thesis 
submitted. 

There i.s also a special doctorate, the doctoraf d^Vniversitf** 
awarded on a thesis and an oral examination ; and tliere are 
diplomas (Diplomcs d'itudrs sn pm cures) awarded on disserta- 
tions and examinations on subjects in pliilosophy, history and 
geogmphy, classics or modem languages, selected mainly by the 
candidate and approved by the faculty. 

2. Professioual Examimiions. (a) Teachiti ex- 
aminations for degrees having ceased to be u.sed as tei'linical 
tests of teaching capacity, new examinations have been devised 
for this purpose. 'J'he test for German university teachers has 
been described above. For secondary teachers, W. von Hum- 
boldt instituted a special examination in i8to (Paulsen, Gesek, 
des gclchrien Uiiierrirbfs, ii. pp. 283 and 393), and an examina 
tion for primary teachers was instituted in Pni.ssia in 1794. 

In France i>iere is a competitive examination for secondary 
teachers, the rgrcgntiou, originally established in 1766. 
have a right to state employment and they alone can occupy the 
highest teaching post (chaire dr professenr) in^a state secondary 
school, other posts being open to licentiates. There are also 
examinations for primary teachers. The tests for teachers are 
different for the two sexes. • 

Jn England there is no obligatory test for secondary teachers. 
The universities and the College of Preceptors conduct examina- 
tions for teacliing diplomas. The Board of Education holds 
special examinations (Preliminary Certificate examination and 
Certificate examination, 8:c.) for primary teachers. 

(b) Medicine. — See Medical Education. 

(c) Other P/ofessions. — A system of professional examinations 
c«arriefl on by professional bodies, in some cases with legal 
.sanction, was developed in England during the iqth century. 
Those in the following subjects are the most important : 
Accountancy (Institute of Chartered Accountants and Society 
of Accountants and Auditors), actuarial work (Institute of 
Actuaries), music (Royal Academy of Music, Royal College of 
Music, Trinity College of Music, Royal College of Organists, and 
the Incorporated wSociety of Musicians), pharmacy (Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society), plumbing (the Plumbers’ Company), surveying 
(Surveyors’ Institution), veterinary medicine (Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons), technical subjebts, e.g. cotton-spinning, 
dyeing, motor-manufacture (City & Guilds of London Institute), 
architecture (Royal Institute of British Architects), commercial 
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subjects, shorthand (the Society of Arts and London (Camber 
of Commerce), engineering (Institutions of Civil Engineers, of 
Mechanical Engineers, and of Electrical Engineers ).t 

3, School- leavifig Emminaitons. — The faculty of arts in 
medieval universities covered secondary as well as higher 
education in the subjects concerned. The division in arts subjects 
between secondary and university education has been drawn at 
different levels in different countries. Thu.s the first two years 
of the arts curriculum in English and American universities 
correspond, roughly speaking, to the last two years spent in a 
secondary school of Germany or France, and the continental 
‘‘school-leaving cxamin^ions ” correspond to the intermediate 
examinations of the newer English universities and to the pass 
examinations lor the degree at Oxford and Cambridge (Mark 
Pattison, Suggestions on Academical Or^atiizaiion , 1S68, p. 238, 
and Matthew Arnold, Higher Schools and Vntversiites in 
Germany f X892, p. 209). 

A tabular summary is given (see Tables I., II., III., IV.) of the 
requirements of the secondary school-leaving examinations of 
France, Prussia (for the nine- year secondary schools) and 
Scotland, and of tlie university of London. 

There are in Fmgland a number of school examinations which, 
under prescribed conditions, also serve as school -leaving examina- 
tions, and give entrance to certain universities, especially the 
Oxford and Cambridge local examinations (both established in 
1858), and thi examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge “Joint 
Board. ” A movement to reduce the number of entrance examina- 
tions and to secure uniformity in their standard was set on foot in 
J901. In that year the General Medical Council communicated 
to the Board of Education a memorial on the subject from 
the Headmasters’ Conference. The memorial was further com- 
municated to various professional bodies concerned. Conferences 
were held by the consultative committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1903, with repres(intatives of the universities, the Head- 
masters’ Conference, the Association of Head-Masters, the 
Association of Head-Mistresses, the College of Preceptors, the 
l^rivate Schools’ Association, and with representatives of pro- 
fessional bodies. The committee were of opinion that a central 
board, consisting of representatives of the Board of Education 
and the different examining bodies, should he established, to 
co-ordinate and control the standards of the examinations, 
and to secure interchangeability of certificates, (Src., as soon as 
a sufficient number of such bodie.s signified tlieir willingnc.ss to 
he represented on the board. They recommended that the 
examination should be conducted by external and internal ex- 
aminers, representing in each case the examining body and the 
school staff respectively, and that reports on the school work of 
candidates should be available for reference by the examiners 
(circular of the Bq^ird of Education of 12th of July 1904). 

The “ accrediting ” system in the United States was started by 
the university of Michigan in 1871, A school desiring to be 
accredited, is submitted to inspection without previous notice. 
If the inspection h satisfactor>', the school is accrcxlited by a 
university for from one to three years, and upon the favourable 
report of its principal any of its students are admitted to the 
university by wliich it has been accredited without any entrance 
examination. In practice it is found that many students whom 
their teachers refuse to certify are able to pass the university 
entrance examination. The statistics of nine years show that the 
standard of the certified students is higher than that of non- 
certified students. Two hundred and fifty schools are accredited 
by the university of Michigan. In 1904 it was .stated that the 
system was gaming favour in the east,’ and that it had been 
adopted more or less by all the eastern colleges and uJiiversities 
with the exception of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia. 

4. Methods of Examination. — Examinations may test (i.) 
knowledge, or, more exactly, the power of restating facts and 
arguments of a kind that may be learnt by rote ; (ii.) the power 

* See E. E. Brown in MoMogr^hs on Education in the United 
SiaUi (eti. by N. M. Butler, ickk), i. 164), and T. Gregory Foster and 
H, R. Reichcl, Refvrt of Mosely Commission (1904); 

pp. 117-119 and 388-28^. 


of doing something, e.g. of making a ptScis of a written document, 
of writing a letter or a report on a particular subject with a 
particular object in view, of translating from or into a foreign 
language, of solving a mathematical problem, of criticizing a 
passage from a literary work, of writing an essay on on liistoncal 
or literary subject with the aid of books in a library, of diagnosing ' 
the malady of a patient, of analysing a chemical mixture or com- 
pound ; and (the highest form under the rubric) of making an 
original contribution to learning or science as the result of 
personal investigation or experiment. Examinations arc carried 
out at present f)y means of (i) written papers ; (2) oral examina- 
tions; (3) practical, including in medicine clinical, tests; (4) 
theses ; or a combination of these. 

In written examinations the candidates are, as a rule, supplied 
with a number of printed questions, of which they must answer 
all, or a certain proportion, within a given time, 
varying, as a rule, from 1 J to 3 hours, the latter being 
the duration most gimerally adopted for higher examinations in 
England. VV^hereas in France Germany the questions are 
generally few in number and require long answers, showing 
constructive skill and mastery of the mother-tongue on the part 
of the candidates, such “ essay-papers ” are comparatively rare 
in England. In many subjects, the written examinations test 
memory rather than capacity. It has been suggested tliat sets 
of questions to be answered in writing should as a rule be divided 
into two parts : (i.) a number of questions requiring short answers 
and intended to test the range of the candidate’s knowledge ; 
(ii.) questions requiring long answers, intended to test its depth, 
and the candidate s powers of co-ordination and reflection. 

A necessary condition for the application of the second kind of 
test is that time sl\ould be given for reflection and for rewriting, 
say onc-third .or one-quarter of the whole time allowed. A 
further distinction i.s important, e.specially in such subjects as 
mathematics or foreign languages, in whicli it is legitimate to ask 
what precise power on tlie part of a candidate the passing of 
an examination shall signify. Owing to a prevailing confusion 
between tests of memory and tests of capacity, the allowance 
for chance fairly applied to the former is apt to be unduly 
extended to the latter. In applying tests of memory, it may be 
legitimate to allow a candidate to pass who answers correctly 
from 30 to 50% of the questions ; such an allowance if applied 
to a test of capacity, such as the performance of a sum in addi- 
tion, the solution of triangles by means of trigonometrical tables, 
or the translation of an easy passage from a foreign language, 
appears to be irrational. A candidate who obtains only 50 % 
of the marks in performing such operations cannot be regarded as 
being able to perform them ; and, if the examination is to be 
treated as a test of his capacity to perform them, he should be 
rejected unless he obtains full marks, less a certain allowance 
(say JO, or at most 20 %) in view of the more or less artificial 
conditions inherent in all examinations. 

Tlie oral examination is better suited than The written to 
discover the range of a candidate’s knowledge ; it also servvs 
as a test of his powers of expression in his mother- 
tongue, or in a foreign language, and may be used (as 
in the examination lor entrance to the Osborne Naval College) 
to test the important (pialities (hardly tested in any other 
examinations at present), readiness of wit, common-sense and 
neWe. It may be objected that candidates arc heavily handi- 
capped by nervousness in oral examinations, but this objec- 
tion does not afford sufficient ground for rejecting the test, 
provided that it is supplemented by others. Oral tests are 
used almost invariably in medical examinations ; and there 
is a growing tendency to make them compulsory in dealing 
with modem languages. Oral examinations much more 
used abroad than in England, where the pupils during their 
school years receive but little exercise in the art of consecutive 
speaking. 

The laboratory examination may be used in subjects like 

e 'sics, chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, anatomy, physio- 
„/, to test powers of manipulation and knowle^ ,of 
experimental methods. In some cases {e.g, in certain honeurs 
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TABLE L— PRUSSIA: ABITURIENTEN EXAJIEN 
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I. 

Namt of 
ExamioMion. 

II. 

Minimuni Age 
for Entry. 

III. 

Length of Course 
of Srtily. 

IV. 

Subjects. 

V. 

Co*or^nation with 
leaching. 

VI. 

Examiners. 

VII. 

Jfsitd'lrc of Examinatiomuid 
^General Raauunko* 

AMfurienitn 
£jiamtu 
(ettabliahed in 
17S8). 

Age only limited 
by condition of 
length of school 
ccMirae. The 
tMunl age is 
17.18. 

g yenrs. 

Candidates who 
have not at- 
tended the 0 
years' school 
course may he 
admitted to the 
examination on 
special np- 
pt (cation. 

In Gywiuumm, 

. f German essay. 

5 1 Mathematics. 

Translation Into Latin. 

> rJ'ranslattun from Greek into 
^ L (ierman. 

fLatin. 

. I Greek. 

•3 J English or French. 

M Religion. 

1 History. 

\ Mathematics. 

In Real-Gymnasium, 

/German essay, 
d 1 Mathematics. 

£ J Translation fiojii Latin. 

X ^ Translation fioni fierman Into, 

1 ore.ssuy in, English or French. 

V Physics. 

A Latin. 

1 Englisii. 

1 Freni h. 

2 a Physics or Chemistry. 

0 1 Keligion. 

1 History. 
sMitthematroE. 

In Ober-Reahchule, 
rGerniar. essay. 

. 1 Mathematics.^ 

2 1 An exetcise in French and in 
•i "1 English (.in essay in one lan- 

^ 1 guage and a translation from 
^ 1 the other into ( termon). 
kPhysios or Cheini.stry. 

/English. 

1 French. 

1 Physics. 

2 1 Clicmistry. 

^ 1 Religion, 

1 1 History. 

k Mathematics. 

The ofajcct of the ex- 
amination ia defined 
as being a test of 
whether tlra eandi- 
date has fulfilled the 
aims laid down in the 
curricula, (icc.« pre* 
scribed for a Gym- 
nastum, Real -gym- 
nasium or Ohsr-aeal- 
scknle, as the case 
may be, and the sub- 
jects of exaini nation 
are those prescribed 
in the airriuula for 
the kind of sohoul 
oonc'emed. 

The report on the 
school work of each 
candidate in his 
various siihjeots is 
jaid before the Eieam- 
itiing Hoard before 
the beginning of tJie 
examination. 

The Eaatnining Beard 
consists of a govern- 
ment inspector {der 
Kdniglkki Kommis- 
sar) acting as chair- 
man. the headmaator 
of the .school, and (he 
teachers of the high- 
est cla.s*es in the 
school. The inspector 
may nominate a 
deputy, who Is, ^ a 
rule, the h^admoTter 
of the schm>l. 

Each teacher con- 
cerned selects for the 
written examination 
three alternative sub- 
jects in his branch, 
from which, after 
receiving a report 
thereon from the 
headmaster, tlie in- 
spector nnike.s a final 
ciioice. 

The papers arc 
marked by the 
teachers concerned, 
and circulntcd to the 
whole Hoiird of Ex- 
aminers, who then 
decide whether in- 
dividual c:aniliilnt*s 
shall be (i.) rejected, 
(ii.) admitted witli 
exemption fiom the 
oral examination, or 
(ill.) submitted to tlm 
oral axantnation. 

llm written aataminatioa 
extends over four or five 
days. Only one pi^Mr is 
given each day, for whiflh 
to sii hours am allownd 
(9^ hours for the German 
easay). For tMHitys 4n 
foreign languages dfolion- 
artes maybe used. 

• 
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TABLE 11.- FRANCE: BACCALAUREAT 


I. 1 ^ 11, 

Isame of 1 Minimum Age 

ExaniinatioFi. for Lntrj. 

III. 

Lciigih of Course 
of Study. 

IV. 

.Siihjccts. 

V. 

Co-ordination with 
Teaching. 

VL 

Examiners. 

VIT. 

Nature of Examination and 
(General Keinarlu. 

Jiaccala%tt I'iit dt 

1 ntsetf^uemenl 
secondairc. 

Thjs examin.A- 
tion li.ts liLCti 
carrird on 
under diHcreiil 
form'! siiue 
1808. 'J he regu- 
lation s siini- 
mari/ed hen- 
date from 190J, 
when tlie 

bat calaufeat 
dcsi rihed re- 
plnccd llir 
baccalaurfnt- 
bs-letiresy bac- 
ca/aureai - - 

sciences, and 
bat-f alauteat 
de tenstigue- 
ment modernc. 

1 

I’.irl 1., irt, or. 
with spefi.'d 
pcrnii.ssioM, u. 

J*ari II. m.\y noi 
Ilf i.ikcn within 
an acaderiiii 
yeni attei pass- 
ing Pan I. 

i 

There ii no re- 
(Iiincincnt of 
n 1 1 en d.im e. 
Puit 1. of Uie 
c X' aniin.il ion 
collespolulsex- 

£ictK to the 
suliiects taken 
in the " sei ond 
eye lc"i)f sei on- 
daryodiK ation, 
and P.irt 11. to 
the tlat\c dt 
p h / li>.\o f>fnc 
and cln\si' de 
m a t h 1' m a- 
tique\. 

See also under \'. 

P.irt I. ii, divided into four Hranchc!., 
vi?. : — 

(1) J.ntin-Greek. 

Latin-modern languages. 

( 0 Lntin-si'ieiu e. 

(.f) .Seicncij-iiiotlcrn languages. 

Ill each I'.i.infh the cxiunination is 
divided mu* tw’o parts, vir. written 
and oral. The n.itiire of the ex- 
aimii.itioii nuy he tnduated hy 
the following requirements in 
Itiaiich (1): — 

£ I (i.) Freni h cemposition, 

(ii.) 'J'tatisl.itioii fioni Latin. 

(iii.) Tianslation from Greok. 

r (i.) K.\|ilanation of a Crauk 
text. 

(ii.) Expl.iimtiuii of a L.ttin 
text. 

(iii.) Expl.TiKitiun of a French 
text. 

(iv.) IVst in a modern forsign 
^ language. 

I 2 a (v.) Intcrrogaiiim on ancient 

0 history. 

(vl.) Interrogation on modem 
history. 

(vii) Interrogatiim on geo- 
graphy. 

(viii.) Interrogation on matho- 
matics. * 

k (ix.) Interrogation on physics. 
Part II. is divided into two 
Hrauches, viz.: — 

(i) Philosophy. 

(a) Mathematics. 

The luiturc of the examination may 
be indicated the following re- 

quirements in Hranch 
c (i.) An essay in French on a 

1 I philosophical subject. 

X 1 (ii.) An examination ip physical 
^ and natural science. 

/ (1.) Interrrtg.itfon on philosophy 
, and phibsophtcal writers. 

. (ii.) .luterr^gadon on contem- 

*5 porttr5’'’-hwlory. 

l5 ||(ub),(Aterroga4iioa aw (physical, 
science. 

(iv.) Interrogation on natural 
k science. 

The syllabus of the ex- 
amiii.ition is that pre- 
St rihed fur the higher 
classes in the Gov- 
ernment secondary 
srhuols. 

The landidate may 
.submit his livn'l 
sco/arre, or .school 
record, whith will he 
taken into atcouni. 

The Hoard of Exam- 
iners (or |*j 
innsists of (i.) Uni- 
versity examinrrs 

being mcmheis of a 
fat'iilfy of letters 01 
faculty of sciences ; 

(ii.) ond ary 

teachers, active 01 
retired, seler led hy 
the nuiiisicr of puhlit 
insti u 1 lion. The 
Hoard « onsists of 
froni four to .six ex- 
aminers, of whom, 
when the nuinlier is 
even, half are chosen 
from cither aitegory. 

The written portion of 
Part I. extends over 
fri/m 0 fo 10 houra in 
all (not on a single day), 

111 i»criods of 3 or 4 hnnrs 
each ; the wriuen portion 
of P.art II. extends over 
from 6 to 9 hours. The 
oral examination for each 
part la.sts } hour on the 
average, and ib public. 

• 

• 
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TABLE III.— SCOTLAND: SCHOOL-LEAVING EX/\MINATION 


1 . 

Nnme of 
Exurniruitiun. 


Scotti\h s( liiH)!- 
leuviMK c'xaiii- 
inution (c^lall- 
lidhcd i8iS8) 
(See |) imphltit 
on fin* “ Leav- 
ing Certificate 
KxHminatiuii ” 
issued by the 
Scutii'ili K'lu- 
entiort Def).\rt- 
ment, if/iiJ > 


II. 

Ml\>imum Apte 
ill Entry. 

17 on ifit of Janu- 
ary following 
the year in 
wliicli the can- 
didate p.tNses 
the last of the 
written exam- 
ination.*). 


III. 

LcnKth of Course 
ui Study. 


4 years. 


IV. 

‘ Subjects. 

Candidates must pass in fotn subjects 
on the higher giade htand.ird, or 
in three i«uhjt.cts on the higher 
grade standard nnd two on the 
lower. A puss in drawing i> 
accepted in lieu of one of the two 
lower grade jm-sses. A pass in 
CJacli ' IS reckoned as n p.iss on the 
lower grade. All candidnies iiiust 
have paused in higher Ktighih and 
ill cither higher or lowci grade 
mathenintics. 'J'hc remaining .sub- 
jects may he either .scieiite witii 
one or more laiigimges (Latin, 
(treek, French, (ierman, .Spanish, 
or 1 tali.! 11), or language.s only. Hut 
where two or more languages other 
than English oie taken, the caiidi- 
d.itc's group must include eiihcr 
higher or lower grade Latin. A 
pass III Spaitish, Italian, ut science 
(in which subjects there is only one 
examination) is reckoned a*, a puss 
on the higher grade stuncl.irci. 


Co-ordination with 
Teaching. 

Schot^Is are inspected, 
mid the course oi 
iiistniciion must he 
apjifovcd hy tho .Scot- 
tish Education De- 
partment, but the 
examinations are con- 
ducted by external 
examiners with whom 
teachers are nut 
a.s!iociated. 


VL 

|.£xaminerti. 


The examiners are ap- 
{lointed hy the Scot- 
tish Education De- 
partment. 


Vll. 

Nature of Examination and 
General Kemarks. 


The examination consists 
of a written examination 
and an or.d examination, 
on which stress is laid. 
The length of the ex- 
amination varies with the 
subjeci ‘4 selected. The 
periods of examination 
vary from i to ai hours. 
If the candidate selects 
on the higher grade, 
English, Elfin, mathe- 
matics, nnd French, the 
examination e.xtcnd.s o\cr 
19^ hours. 


TAIiLE I\'.~UNIVE:RSITY ok LONDON SCHOOL EXAMINATION, MATRICULATION STANDARD 


1 

N.iti.( rtf' 
Kx.uiiiu.iiirtn. 

c 

II. 

l\linimum Age 
loi Entry. 

'I’lir niinimnni 

aue of entry 
is t^i, hut if the 
( anil iilul i- is 
u filler 16 be 
intisi i(‘niaiii at 

SI hool until hf 
Is 16 ycuis of 
.igr 111 Ollier to 

be ipialilieil for 
tin* s(.iiool-lcav- 
iiig ccltlfiiate, 
and i,.innot be 
registcictl as ,i 
sfiidnit of the 
Uiiivcisity un- 
til he h.is 

1 ) cached that 

age. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

0 

lit. j IV. 

Length ot Course | Sul.in-ts 

of .Study. j Sulyrtts. 

V. 

Co-oriliiiation with 
Teaching. 

VL 

E.\aminerb. 

ML 

N.itnre of F v.imination and 
(.icner.il Remarks. 

.Schrtiil I’x.imiiri- 
tirtii, tii.iti iLlila 
tlrtll *>t.iti«l<iul 

((‘')t.<l)li*<hu(.l ill 

AW< A liii;liri 

SI iirtrti lu.iMiiu 
« t-rtiju .lit* 1 1 
a Wat ill* fl tu 
lUiplls who (l ) 
luve JHlT'>llttli 

an .ipjiirtvcil 
t’onrsf of sillily 
foi a pi’ilrtil nf 
V c .1 1 *) .It a 
school 01 
schools tindci 
iiis|>«i‘iion ap- 
p ovpil hv thu 

U ti 1 ve 1 siiv ; 
.lud (li,) hi*i)))' 
iii.il 1 1 1 u Int'jil 
Miiilciils, have 
]),isseil t h ( 

” iiului s( litiol 
e x.iiii iii.Uion ■' 
i 1 .11 l«.ist thiei 
Milpt^cts at uii^ 

• i.d the .saint* | 
r\.\iniiiatiun. j 

The f iirriciiUini 
of each tadioul 
ib considered 
on its own 
merits. 

ibijiils imibt satisfy the cxaiiiitiers 
m not less th.in hve sulyerts, as 
follows . — 

(1) Enghsh. 

('.') Fdemciitfiry mathematics. 

(3) latiu, or ckiiieiitary ineebantes, 

01 elementary physics — lirat, 
light and sound, or elementary 
I'hemisii y, orcleiiientai y botany , 
or general elementary bciciue. 

(4) and (5) Two of the following 

.subjects, neither of whicli has 
.ilready been taken under sct'iion 
(j). If Latin b«.* not taken, one 
of the other suhje* ts selected 
must bcanothei hingnage, either 
ancient or mu lern, fioin the 
li*.t. and langiniges olhi;r than 
tliose included in the list may 
be t.ikcn if jippioved l>y the 
tbiivcrstty% provnb-d tliat the 
l.ingu.tgc is hickided in the 
regular lurrunluin Latin, 

t •leek. French, ('.ernmii. aneieiU 
liisioiy, modem hisloiy, liistory 
and geagr.*iph\, physn.il and 
gcncial geography, logit, geo- 
inetiii .il ami nn thunital draw- 
ing, matheni.itics (more nd- 
i.nncc:d), elementary mechanics, 
elciiiciit.iry cheiiustry, clenieti- 
tarv physii's- heal, light and 
sound, eleineiit.il y physics — 
ell*, tricily .ind iiuignctiMii, ele- 
mental y biology- botany, ele- 
mental y hiologi- J'oology, gen- 
eral elementary Bcicnre (chem- 
istry .md physics). 

Schools under approved 
inspection, and course 
of iiibirmtion ii]»- 
proved by the 1 ni- 
vtisUy. 

’J'lie papers ore 
oiiUnarily set on the 
iiutriculation sylla- 
bus, but papeis may 
lie spei ially set more 
closely ill accoidaiue 
with 1 he M hool 
curriuiliim provided 
th.if tht sy Jlabus nro- 
posed is apptoveil by 
the University as at 
least eipiivuleiit to 
that for which it is 
bubstiiuicd. 

The examiners are 
oidinarily those np- 
poinicd hy the 
tbiiversity fni ^ the 
oiiliriary matricula- 
tion e.\aniiiiation. 

'I’lie CN.imin.iiion extends 
over at least i8 hours, 
and includes^ an oral e.Y- 
aiiiinuiion in modern 
languages. 


cxiimi nations) the examin.ation may be prolonged over one or 
more davs, and may test higher powers of investigation. But 
’ surh powers can only be fully tested By the perform- 
Prmctivai. original work, under conditions difficult to 

fulfil in the examination room or laboratory- At the French 
examination.s for the prix de Bonu’ the candidates are required 
to execute a painting iti a given number of days, under strict 
supervision (r/i 

In medicine the clinical examination of a patient is a test 
carried out under conditions more nearly approaching those of 
actual work than any other ; and distinction in medical examina- 
tions is probably more often followed by distinction in after life 
than is the case in other examinations. 

For the doctor’s degree (where this is not an honorar\' dis- 
tinction) a thesis or dissertation is generally, though not in- 
variably, required in England. Of recent years the 
** *’ thesis has been introduced into lower examinations ; 
it is required for the master’s degree at London in the case of 
internal students, in subjects other than mathematics (1910); 


both at Oxford and l.ondon, the B.Sc. degree, and at Ciimbridgc 
the B.A. degree, may be given for research, although the number 
of students proceeding to a degree in this way is at present 
relatively small. In certain of the honours B.A. and B.Sc. 
examinations at Manchester and Liverpool, candidates may take 
the written portion of the examination at the end of the second 
year’s course of study and submit a dissertation at the end of 
the third \'ear. Theses are generally examined by two or more 
specialists. 

5. Competitive Examinations , — The arrangement of students in 
order of merit led naturally to the use of examinations not only 
as a qualifying but also as a selective test, and to the offering of 
money prizes (including exhibitions, scholarships and fellowships) 
on the results. In 1854 selection by examination as a method 
of appointment to posts in the English publitf^service was first 
substituted for the patronage system, which had caused grave 
dissatisfaction (see Macaulay’s speech on the subject, The Times 
of the 25th of June 1853). the first public competitive examina- 
tion for the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, took place in 
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1855, and in 1870 the principle of open competition for the civil 
service was adopted as a general rule. (For further details 
see Civil Service.) 

In the Wiirttemberg civil service candidates are admitted to 
a year’s probation after passing a theoretical examination, at 
• the conclusion of which they must pass an examination of a more 
practical character (A. Herbert, Sacrifice of Education . . 1889, 
p- *”)• 

In the award of scholarships, &c., it should be definitely decided 
whether the scholarship is to be awarded (i) for attainment, 
in which case the examination-test pure and simple may suffice, 
or (2) for promise, in which case personal information and a 
curriculum vitae are necessary. To take a simple instance : a 
candidate partly educated in Germany may obtain more marks 
in German at a scholarship examination than another who is 
more gifted, but whose opportunities have been less ; the question 
at once arises, arc the examiners to take the circumstances of 
the candidate into account or not ? It is understood that at the 
colleges of the older universities such circumstances are con- 
sidered. It must again be decided whether the financial circum- 
stances of candidates arc to be taken into acccount ; arc scholar- 
ships intended as prizes, or as a means of enabling poor students 
to obtain a university education ? In some cases wealthy 
students have been known to return the emoluments of scholar- 
.ships. In many universities of the United States there is a 
definite understanding that emoluments shall only be accepted 
by those needing them. It would not be difficult to ask candi- 
dates to make a confidential declaration on this subject on 
entrance and to establish in Great Britain a tradition similar 
to that of the Ignited States, and steps in this direction have l>e^ 
taken both at Oxford and Cambridge (Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
University Reform, p, 86). 

A special allowance may be made for age. In certain scholar- 
ship examinations held formerly by the London County Council 
a percentage was added to the marks of each candidate pro- 
portionate to the number of months by which his age fell short 
of the maximum age for entr\\ The whole subject of entrance 
scholarships at English schools and universities, and especially 
their tendency to produce premature specialization, has recently 
been much discussed. 

6. 7'he Or^nnhation and Conduct of Examinations. — The 
organization and conduct of examinations, in such a way that 
each candidate shall be treated in precisely the same way as 
every other candidate, is a complex matter, especially where 
several thousand candidates are concerned. The greatest 
precautions must be taken to ensure the secrecy of the examina- 
tion papers before the examination, and the effective isolation 
of individual candidates during the examination. The super- 
vision should be adequate to remove all temptation to copying. 
The hygienic conditions should be such as to reduce the strain 
to a minimum. The question of the mental fatigue produced 
by examinations has been studied by certain German observers, 
but has not yet been fully investigated. 

7. Marking, Classification and Errors of Detail,--\n applying 
a single test in a qualifying examination it would be sufficient 
to mark candidates as passing or failing. But examinations 
consist as a rule of a number of tests, each one of which is complex; 
and a mark is recorded in respect of each test or portion o{ a 
test in order to enable the examining body to estimate the per- 
formance, considered as a whole, of the candidate. At Oxford 
the marks are not numerical, but the papers are judged as of this 
or that supposed “ class,” and various degrees of merit are 
indicated 03^ the symbols a, y, 5 , to which the signs^-f or - 
may be prefixed, according as they are above or below a 
certain standard within each class. At Cambridge, numerical 
marks are used. The advantage of numerical marks is that they 
are more easily manipulated than symbols ; the disadvantage, 
that they produce the false impression that merit can be estimated 
with mathematical accuracy. Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, in 
two papers on The Statistics of Examinations ” and the 
“ Element of Chance in Competitive Examinations ” {Journal 
4 >j the Royal Statistical Society , 1888 and 1890), has dealt with 
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the subject, although on somewhat limited lines. His mvest%a- 
tions show clearly that with candidates near the border-line of 
failure, which must necessarily be fixed at a gjyen point (subject 
to certain allowances, where more than one subject is considered), 
the element of chance necessarily enters largely into the question 
of pass and failure. The fact may be stated in this way ; — the 
general efficiency of the test being granted, it is true to say that 
the large majority of those who pass an examination will be 
suprior in efficiency to those who fail ; but a few of those who 
fail may be superior to a few of those who pass. These errors are 
not peculiar to the examination system, they are inherent ill 
all human judgments. It is nocessap' to allow for them in 
considering the failure of an in(iividual candidate as an index 
of inefficiency. 

The element of chance, which prevails in the region on either 
side of the border between pass and failure, obviously prevails, 
equally on either side of the border between classes,” where 
candidates are classified ; it has been suggested by Dr Schuster 
that numerical order should accompany classification so as to 
avoid the creation of an artificial gap between the last candidate 
in one class and the highest in the next. Edgeworth’s objection 
to such an argument is that the number of uncertainties is far 
less when candidates are classed than when they are placed in 
ostensible order of merit. 

The difficulties of comparison of marks are further complicated 
when students take different subjects and it i^ necessary to 
compare their merit by means of marks allotted by different 
examiners and added together. In a pass examination thc^ 
question has to be considered how far, if at all, excellence in one 
subject shall compensate for deficiency in another, a question 
which is indeterminate until the precise object of the whole 
examination is formulated. In the competitive examination 
for the Indian civil service, places are allotted on the aggregate 
of marks obtained in a number of subjects selected by the 
candidate from a list of thirty-two. The successful candidates are 
compared a year later on the results of another examination in 
which there is again a choice, though a much more limited one. The 
order of merit in the two examinations is, as a rule, very different. 

Two further points may be noted. An examiner may have 
underestimated the time required to answer the questions which 
he has set ; this will he obvious if with a large number of 
candidates (say 300 or 400) none approaches the maximum 
mark. In this case the maximum should be reduced Again, it 
is generally recognized to be undesirable to give marks f6r a 
smattering. In order to avoid this various devices are adopted. 
The simplest is to award a proportion of marks (say 10 to 15, 
or even 20 %) for “ general impression.” In some examinations, 
unless say 20% or more marks are obtained for a particular 
subject, no credit is given for the paper in tha^ subject. Latham 
(The Action of Examinations, 1877, p. 490) describes other 
numerical adjustments used to meet this difficulty, especially 
that used in English civil service examinations. Thq numerical 
results of the civil service examinations arc reduced so as to 
conform to a certain symmetrical ” frequency-curve,” of which 
the abscissae represent percentages of marks between definite 
limits and the ordinates the number of candidates obtaining 
marks between those limits. C. E. Fawsitt {The Education of 
the Examiner, Ro3’aI Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 1905) 
shows that frequency -curves deduced from actual investigation 
of class -marks are not symmetrical, but have two maxima 
corresponding to the performance of “ non-workers ” and of 
“ workers.” In pas.s examinations of a well-known character 
there is a maximum just beyond the pass mark, this being the 
point of efficiency at which many students aim. 

8. The Object and Efficiency of Examinations, and their Indirect 
Effects . — ^In order to estimate the efficiency of an examination 
as a test, the precise question should be asked in each case — 
what is it intended to test ? Much of the evil attributed to, 
and resulting from, examinations is due to the fact that this 
question has not been definitely put, and that a test legitimate 
for certain purposes has been used for others to which it is 
unsuited. Examinations are suited in the first instance for ^ 
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purpose for which they were originally designed in medieval 
universities — the test of technical and professional capacity ; it 
has never been proposed to abolish qualifying examinations for 
doctors, pharmaceutical chemists, c!i:c. ; the tests applied are 
(or should be) direct tests of capacity carried out under con- 
ditions as nearly as possible like those of actual practice. If a 
student can auscultate correctly, or make up a prescription, at 
an examination, he will in all probability be able to do so in other 
circumstances. 

Examinations as tests of the knowledge of isolated facts arc 
necessarily of relatively small value, because the memory of such 
facts is transient ; and memorization of a large number of facts 
for examination purposes# is generally admitted to be specially 
transient ; the “ knowledge-t^t,” considered apart from a 
test of capacity, is in fact not a test of permanent knowledge, 
but of the power of retaining facts for a length of time which it is 
impossible to estimate and which with some candidates extends 
over a few weeks only. When used as tests of “ general culture,” 
examinations, in the view of Paulsen, based on a study of German 
education, not only fail in their purpose, hut tend to destroy the 
faculties which it is desired to develop {Gcschichie des gelehrten 
Unterruhts, ii. 684 et seq.); to prepare ready answers to the 
numberless questions which an examiner may ask on a large 
variety of subjects is to paralyse the natural and free activity 
of the mind (cf. A. C. Benson on the results of English secondary 
rlassical edtic^tion, From a College Window^ ^rd ed., 1906, pp. 
354-177). If pushed to its logical conclusion the view of Paulsen 
'must, it is submitted, lead to the complete al>andonmcnt at 
examinations of tests of “ knowledge ” as distinguished from 
direct tests of capacity. 'Iluis isolated questions on details of 
grammar would disaj)pear from papers on the mother-tongue 
and on foreign languages, in wliich the lest would consist main!)- 
VT entirely of composition and translation. Erudition would 
be tested by the power of wTiling, at leisure, a dissertation on 
some subject selected by the examiners or the candidate or, in 
the case of a teacher, by the deli\’ery of lecture on the subject. 
At the French agregaiion candidate's are given twenty -four 
hours fur the preparation of a lecture of this kind. Such examina- 
tions would test the “ skill in the manipulation of facts which is 
the true sign of a toined iiitelligenc'e " (cf. K. Pearson, “ The 
Eunclitm of Science in llie Modern State,'" Kucy, Bril. 10th ed. 
xxxii. Prefatory' essay). They might possilily be supplemented 
by ea.s\' oral examinations to te.st both range of knowledge and 
readiness of mind. But in the ease of a pupil who had passed 
through a good secondary school it w'ould be as safe to rely for 
supplejrientary information under this head on the testimony 
of his teachers, as it is to rely on their evidence with regard to 
the fundamental and all-important element on which no examina- 
tion supplies direct information — personal character, 

Tlie main argurfients of those opposed to the examination 
system may be summarized as follows: (i.) Examinations 
tend to destroy natural interests and exclude from the attention 
of the pupil ail matters outside the purvjcw of tlxe cxiiminution 
(they would not do so if examination.s were so limited in character 
that preparation therefor could absorb only a fraction of the 
pupil's time) ; (ii.) they tend to cultivate a |)erk)nal judgment 
where no personal basis of judgment is possible (this argument, 
directed mainly against the Oxford essay system, applies not to 
examinations in general, but to the character of the subjects 
set for essays) ; (iii.) competitive examinations on the home 
and Indian civil services scheme tend to diffuse mental energy 
over too many subjects (but sec(xviii.) below); (iv.)€xaminations, 
especially curnpetitivc examinations, 'tend to become more and 
more difficult, difficulty being confused with efficiency — this has 
shown itself with the Caml^ridge mathematical tripos, in which 
for. years questions of increasing difficulty were set on relatively 
unimportant - subjects, until the examination was reformed 
(rgply ; aH oxaminations should be overhauled periodically) ; 
(v.) they tend to .paralyse the powers of exposition, »all statements 
of knowledge b^ng thrown into a form suitable, not for an 
uninstruct^d person, but for one who already possesses it, the 
eapim^r tondfucy sliould be counteracted deWte 


I traini^ in composition) ; (vi.) the sample of knowledge .ax^d 
capacity yielded at an examination is frequently not a fair 
sample ; it is liable to extreme variations in a iavourahle sense, 
if the candidate happens to ♦have pr^ared the precise questions 
asked ; in an unfavourable sense, if the candidate is suffering 
from misfortune or from accidental ill-health, the latter, owing 
to the periodic function, occurring much more frequently in the 
case of women than of men — [the reform of examination 
methods may remove to a great extent the element of chance in 
questions set ; .in a competitive examination it is impossible to 
allows for ill-health ; in a qualifying examination it is dilhcult 
to make any allowance unless the examination is definitefy 
conducted in whole or in part by the teachers, and the past record 
of the candidate is taken into account (cf. Taulsen, Bhc German 
Universities, pp. 344-345)] ; (vii.) examinations of several 
hundred candidates at a time cannot be rationally conducted 
so as to be equally fair to the individuality of all candidates ; 
the indi\'iduai test is the only complete one (it is admitted 
that examinations on a Large scale necessarily involve a margin 
of error ; but this error may be reduced to a minimum, especi- 
ally by ii combination of oral and practical with wTitten work) ; 
(viii.) the multiplicity of school examinations required for 
different reasons produces confusion in our secondary education 
(there is a growing tendency to admit equivalence of “ scliool- 
leaving ” .and entrance examinations ; thus entrance eicamina- 
tions of Oxford, Cambridge and London, and the Northern 
Universities Joint Board are interchangeable under certain 
conditions); (ix.) the multiplicity of examinations tends to 
“ underselling *’ (the success of the l^ndon examinations in 
medicine proves that a high standard attracts candidates as 
well as a low one; possibly intermediate sUmdards nmy be 
killed in the competition ; it is by no means obvious that a 
uniform system of exarninatioas would conduce to efficiency) ; 
(x.) exitminations produce ph}'sical damage to health, especially 
in the case of wonien-stucicnts (on this point more statistical 
evidence is needed ; sec, however, Engelmann quoted by 
G. Stanley ITall, Adolescc^ice, 1905, ii. 588 ct seq,) ; (xi.) cxumimi- 
lions Imvc in England mcclianically cast the education of women 
into the same mould as that of men, without reference to tlic 
different social functions of the tw'o sexes (the remedy is 
obvious) ; (xii.) it is unjustifiable to give a man a university 
position on the results of his performance in the cxan'iination 
n^om, a practice common in England tiv)Ugh almost unknown on 
the continent ; a just estimate of a mtui's powers in re.search or for 
teaching can onl\’ be properly based on his performance. The 
present system merely leads to the transmission of tin; sterile art 
of pas.siiig examinations. (At Oxford and C.ambridge many 
fellowships are now aw'arcled on the results of examination ; it is 
sometimes stated, in defence of this system, that young men can- 
not be expected to carry out research in classics or pJiilosophy.) 

On the other Imnd, the defenders of exiiminations reply that 
(xiii.) examinations are necessary in order to tesUthe efficiency 
of schools to which grants of public money are given (this 
argument has become somewhat out of date owing to the recent 
substitution of “ inspection ” for examination us a test of the 
efficiency of schools ; a conalmiation of inspection and examina- 
lion is also sometimes used) ; (xiv.) they ser\'e as a necessary 
incentive to steady and concentrated weirk ^ (the reply made to 
this is that the incentive is a bad one, and that with efficient 
teachers it is unneccsstiry); (xv.) they show^ both student and 
teacher where they have failed (unnecessary for efficient 
teachers) ; (xvi.) though possibly harmful to the highest olass of 
men, tbev are good for the mass (reply ; no system which 
damages the lughest class of men is toierahle) ; (xvii.) th^ oje 
indispensable as an impartial means of selecting^ men for the 
civil service; (xviii.) in a difficult examinaitjiyp like tlie ffrst 
•class civil service examination the iqualitios of quickness of com'* 
prehension, industry, concentration^ power of ra|iidJy passing 

* The Oxford commisslotietR of 185® reported 'that '**'t!hfe «t- 
arttitiatiotts have become the chief inatrumentB ftot tmfly far ji&st^ 
the proftcienov of the studaits bwt also for etiomlating and dhmOias 
tiie<stu(lies of the place " {Sspafty ip. 
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from one subject to another^good health, areneceaaary for success, 
though not tested directly, and these qualities are valuable 
in any kind of work (this appears to be incontrovertible) ; 
(xix.) examination records show that success in examinations 
is generally followed by success in after-life, and the test is 
• therefore efficient (it does not follow that certain rejected 
candidates may not be extremely efficient) ; (xx.) as a plea for 
purely ‘‘ external examinations,” teachers cannot be trusted 
to be impartial and it is better for a boy to ” cram ” than 
to curry favour with his teacher (LaUiam). 

The brief comments in brackets, appended above to the argu- 
ments, merely indicate what lias been said or can be said on the 
other side. It can scarcely be doubted that ip spite of the 
powerful objections that have been advanced against examina- 
tions, they are, in the view of the majority of English people, 
an indispenBable element in the social organization of a highly 
specialized democratic state, which prefem to trust nearly all 
decisions to committees rather tlian to individuals. But in view 
of the extreme importance of the matter, and especially of the 
evidence that, for some cause or other (which may or ma}?" not 
be the examination system), intellectual interest and initiative 
seem to diminish in many cases very rtiarkedly during school 
and college life in England, the whole subject seems to call for 
a searching and impartial inquiry. 

SouRcr.s OF Information.—. The works mentioned above, and 
T. 1 ). Aclaml, Some Accoutit of the Ori^tn and Objects of the New 
Oxford Examinalious for the Title of Associate in A Us (London, 1858) ; 
Matthew Arnold, Ujpjier Schools and T^nii'ersifies in Germany (187^) ; 
Graham BaUour, The Tidncathnnl Svstemx of Of eat Britain and 
Ireland (2nd ud., Oxford, t<) 03) ; W. W. Rousi* Ball, Origin and 
History of the Muthematual Irlpos (Cambridge, 1880) ; Addlt Bcier, 
Die hoheren Schulcn in ]*tvnsscn und ihre Lchrer (1902-1906) (in 
progress) ; rioudesley IhcTelon, “ A Tncw Method of awarding 
Scholarships," School Worlds 1007, p. .409 ; G. C. Brodrick, A 
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EXARCH (efapxos* chief person Or leader), a title that im 
been conferred at different periods on certain chief officers 0 
governors, both in secular and ecclesiastical matters. Of these 
the most important were the jxardHs of .Ravenna (q*v.). Ji 
the ecclesiastical organization the exarch of a dweese (the won 
being here used of tlie poJitical division) was in the 4th and 5tl 
centuries the same as primate. Hiis dignity was intermedia^ 
between tlie patriarchal and the metropolitan, the name patriard 
being restricted after a.d. 451 to the chief bishops of the mos 
important cities (see Patriarch). The title of Eosarch was aln 
formerly given in the Eastern Lhurch to a .general or superio: 
over several monasteries, and to certain ecclesiastics deputcc 
by the patriarch of Constantinople to collect the tribute payaibli 
by the Church to the Turkish government. In the moden 
Greek Church an exarch is a deputy, or legate a latere, of ilw 
patriarch, whose office it is to visit the clergy and churches in thi 
provinces allotted to him. The title of exarch lias been bomt 
by the head of the Bulgarian Church (sec Bulgaria), aiiiD 
in 1872 it repudiated Uie jurisdiction of the Greek patriard 
of Constantinople. Hence the names of the politicoriieligiocii 
parties in the recent history of the Near East : “ ExardnistB ^ 
and “ Patriarchists.” 

EXCAMBION (a word connected witha large class of Low Latir 
and Romance foniis, such as cambium, ememnbium, scamhium 
from ^t. cmnbire, Gr. ndfifitiv or Kdtfjnrr€bv, to bend, turn oi 
fold), in Scots law, tlie exchange (q.v.) of one heritable subjeci 
for another. The modem Scottish excambdon may consist k 
the excliange of any heritable subjects whatever, e.g. a patronage 
or, what often occurs, a portion of a glebe for servitude. Writing 
is not, by the law of Scotland, essential to an excambion. Chiefly 
in kivour of tlie class of cottars and small feuars, ami for con- 
venience in Straightening marches, the law will consider thcmosl 
informal memoranda, and even a verbal agreement, if supported 
by the subsequent possession. 7 'he power to cxcamb was gradu- 
idly conferred on entailed proprietors. Tlie Montgomery Act, 
which was passed in 1770, to facilitate lagricultural improvementej 
permitted 50 acres arable and 100 acres not fit for the plough 
to he excam bed. 'Phis was enlarged by the Rosebery^ Act in 
1836, under which one-fourth of an entailed estate, not mduding 
the mansion-house, home farm and policies, might be cxcarhbedj 
provided the heirs took no higher grassum ^OR. gersum, flue] 
than {,200. The power was appiliedlo the whole estate by <tfae 
Rutlierford Act of 1848, and the necfusary consents of substitute 
heirs are now regulated by the Entail (Scotland) Act* 1882. 

EXCELLENCY (Lat. exoellmtiu, excellence), a title or predioBte 
of -honour. The earliest records of its use are associated with 
the Frank )and Lombard kings ; e.g, Anastaaius BibliothecariuE 
(d. c, 886) in his life of Pope Honoruii refers to Charlemagne 
-as ** his excellency ” {ejtes exceUmtia)\\ imd during the mkldie 
-ages it was freely appli^ to or assumeid by emperors, kings and 
sovereign ptinoos generally, dmough mtiKr as a rhetorical -flourish 
than as a part 6f thoir formal sty^. Its use is well illustrated k 
the various charters in the Red Bock of the exchequ«r, where 
the addresses to the -king vary between ‘‘ your cxcellenoy,^’ 
“ your dignity ” (^estra dignitas), “ your Bubiimity ” (vestrA 
sublimiias) and the like, accordii^ to the taste and inventtvenesi 
of the writers. Du Cange also gives examples of the style 
exceUentm being applied to the pope and even to a bishop ^ixi 
•a charter of ii8a). With the gra^al stereotyping of titles oi 
ihonour tbat»of ‘‘rexceilenoy was de&iitivtly superseded iiilihi 
icaise of sovereigns of the highest rank, ^.bourt .the f^ginning oi tin 
115th century, >by those of “ highness ” tand ** grace,” «nd later 'b3 
;“rnmjes^,” ^flrlt assumed in En^and by IKing Hemy 
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and KJauntS o! theEtWpire and the Italian reigning princes 
continued, however, to be excellencies ** for a while longer. 
\n the hestcywal of the title of excellence by Henry IV. of 
Prance on the dijp de Nevers, his ambassador at S'ome, set a 
precedent that was universally followed from the time of the 
treaty of VVstphalia (1648). This, together with the reservation 
in 1640 of the title eminence ” to the cardinals, led the 
Italian princes to adopt the style of ‘‘ highness ’’ {altezza) instead 
of “excellency.” In France, from 1654 onwards, the title of 
excellence was given to all high ci^dl and military officials, and 
this example was followed in Germany in the 18th centuty. 

The subsequent fate of the title varies very greatly in different 
countries. In (Jrcat Britain it, is borne by the viceroy of India, 
the lord-lieulenant of Ireland, all governors of colonies and 
ambassadors. In the United States it is part of the official style 
of the governors of states, but not of that of the president ; 
though diplomatic usage varies in this respect, some states 
{e.ff, France) conceding to him the style of “ excellency,” others 
(<r.g. Belgium) refusing it. The custom of other republics differs : 
in France the president is addressed as exceUence by courtesy ; 
in Switzerland the title is omitted ; in the South American 
republics it is part of the official style (T’radicr-Fod^re, Cours de 
droit diplom. i. 80). In Spain the title of exeelencia properly 
belonged to the grandees and to those who had the right to be 
covcH'd in the royal presence, but it was extended also to high 
officials, viceroy's, ministers, captains-general, lieutenant.s-gencral, 
amUissadors and knights of the Golden Fleece. In Austria the 
'title Exzellenz belongs properly to privy councillors. It has, 
however, gradually been extended by custom to all the higher 
military commands from lieulenant-fiekl-marshal upwards. 
Ministers, even when not privy counc'illors, arc styled Exzellenz. 
In Germany the title is borne by the imperial chancellor, the 
principal secretaries of state, ministers and Oherprdsidenieii in 
Prussia, by gen<‘rals from the rank of lieutenant-general upwards, 
by the chid court oflicials, and it is also sometimes bestowed 
as a title of honour in cases where it is not atUvehed to the office 
I'.eid by its recipient. In Ru.ssia the title is very common, being 
home by all officers from tnajor-general upwards and by all 
officials above the rank of acting privy councillor. Officers 
and officials of the highest rank liave the title of “ high ex- 
cellency,” Finally, in Italy, the title eccclenza, which had come 
to be used in the republics of Venice and Genoa as the usual 
form of address to nobles, has become as meaningle.s.s as the 
English title of “ esquire ” or the address of “ sir,” being, especi- 
ally in the south, tlic usual form of address to any stranger. 

In the diplomatic service the title of excellency is technically 
reserved to ambassadors, but in addressing envoys also this 
form is commonly used by courtesy, (W. A. P.) 

EXCHANGE, in general, the action of mutual giving and 
receiving objects, interests, benefits, rights, &c. The Word comes 
through the i^Vench from the Late Lat. excafiibium . {sqq Kx- 
cambion). 'I'hc present article deals with the theoi^»- and 
practice of exchange in monetar)" tranSactioas, but this may 
conveniently be prefaced by a brief statement* as to the law 
relating to tlie exchange of property and other ‘matters. In 
iinglisii law exchange is defined as the mutual grant of equal 
interests, the one in consideration of the other. The ancient 
common law conveyance had certain restrictions, e.g. identity 
!:i quantity of interest, fee-simple for fee-simpjfe, Ax., entry to 
uerfcct the conveyance, and an implied warranty of title and 
right of entry by either party in case of eviction. Such exchanges 
are now effected by mutual conveyances with the usual covenants 
for title. Exclmnges are also frequently made by order of the 
Board of Agriculture under the Inclosure Acts, and there are 
also statutes enabling ecclesiastical corporations to exchange 
l)enefices wdth the approval of the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
'ihe international exchange of territories is effected by treaties. 
The exchange of prisoners of war is regulated by documents 
called “ cartels ” (Med. Lat. cartellusy diminutive of carta, 
paper, bill), which specify a certain agreed -on value for each 
rank of prisoners. The practice superseded the older one of 
r^uiaom end of a war« Bv the Regimental Exclumg^s Act 


1875 the sovereign may by regulation authorize exchanges by 
officers from one regiment to another. (For “ labour exchanges ” 
see Unemployment.) 

Exchange in relation to feoney affairs denotes a species of 
barter not of goods but of the value of goods, a payment in one 
place being exchanged for a payment in another place. The 
popular statement of the theory of exchange represents four 
principals involved in two transactions. A and B are two persons 
residing in one place different from the domicile of C and D ; 
A sells goods to C ; B buys goods from 1 ) ; A sells his claim 
on C to B, who remits it to D in satisfaction of his debt, and D 
receives the cash from C, so that, assuming the two transactions 
to be of equal value, one piece of paper satisfies the four parties 
to these two transactions, and the trouble, expense and risk of 
sending money from both places are avoided. The piece of paper 
which performs the service may be a telegraphic order, cheque 
or bill of exchange. In this elementary proposition there would 
be no difficulty of exchange, ns the full value of A’s claim on C 
would be paid for by B, who is under the necessity of sending 
an exactly similar amount of money to I) ; but it can be seen that 
in actual practice the claims of one place on another place would 
not be exactly balanced by the necessities of the one place to 
meet obligations in the other place ; thus arises the complication 
of exchange, w'hich may best be described as the price of monetary 
claims on distant debtors. 

Supposing, for example, that A in London had a claim on C in 
ICdinburgh itmoiinting to £100, and that B in London did not 
require to remit more than £c)o to D in Edinburgh, it is evident 
that B in London must be offered some inducement to take over 
the whole of A’s claim. B might give A £gq : iq : o, and could 
then, after satisfying his debt to D, have £10 to his credit in 
Edinburgh, which he could retain there at interest until he had 
incurred further liability to I), or he could have the balance of 
£10 relumed him in coin at an expense, say, of sixpence ; this 
would leave B with a profit of sixpence on the transaction, and, 
assuming that these figures are reasonable, exchange on Edin- 
burgh in London would l>e one shilling discount per £100. 
Supposing the necc!.ssities of B induced him to offer A only 
i’QQ : 14 : 0 for his £100 claim, A would then prefer that C 
remitted him £100 in coin, w’hirh, on the above scale of expenses 
would cost 5s. and A would receive £99 : 15 : 0 net. On these 
premises, exchange on Edinburgh in London cannot fall below 
I % discount, and the same circumstances pre\'ent it from rising 
above } % premium, for B, in no case, would pay more for A's 
claim than £100 plus the cost of sending coin to Scotland. If 
this Ixisis is appreciated, all exchange proi)lems between different 
countries can be mastered, and the quotations in the daily 
papers of cable payments, sight drafts (cheques) and long bills 
are then understood and supply an interesting indication of the 
state of international financial relations. As shown above, the 
balance of indebtedness must eventually be remitted by coin, 
and consequently wdien exchange, in any city is quoted at one or 
! other of the limit points given in our example as i % discount 
i% premium, this exchange immediately acquires a very 
serious importance, because w'ith the development of modern 
monetary systems under which enormous trade is carried on 
W'ith a most moderate foundation of actual coin the weakening 
or strengthening of that foundation is a very vital matter. 

While the understanding of the theory is essential for any 
facile interpretation of an exchange, there arc of course in- 
numerable details of practice which require to be known to identify 
the limit points of exchange in any particular city, 'fhe limit 
points can, only be taken advantage of by banking experts, and, 
although we assume a trader remitting his indebtedness in x:oin 
when he is asked to pay too high a price for his bill of exchange, 
in actual affairs the banker will supply the chftjue or bill and 
himself will do the professional business of sending away bullion. 
Similarly, we have represented one trader drawing on another 
trader and selling his draft to a third trader who remits the draft 
to a fourth. In actual practice, however. No. i draws on No. 2 
and disposes of his draft to a hanker ; No. 4 draws on No. 3 wid 
sells his draft to a banker ; because, spooking generally, whenever 
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goods are shipped^ the shipper immediately requires his money ; 
he draws a biU against the goods, and it is the function of a banker 
to help, as a sort of debt-collecting agency, by buying these 
drafts ; and the bank, being a maif for all forms of remittance, 
gets an immense variety of demand for cable payments, cheques 
and bills on all centres. This does not affect the theory, for it 
must be remembered that the banker is a necessary link between 
the buyer and seller of exchange, because the seller can only 
sell what he has and the buyer must have exactly what he wants. 

To return to the question of limit points : if a universal 
currency system existed, with the same monetary standard 
that is used in England, and the coinage kept in a proper con- 
dition of weight and fineness, and the coin readily supplied 
to meet every reasonable claim — if, in fact, the pound sterling 
were the prevalent coin and tl\e English banking system obtaineel 
everywhere, then we should find all exchange quotations as simple 
as our case of London and Edinburgh, that is to say, all exchanges 
would be quoted at par or a premium or a discount. The limit 
points in any place of the exchange on London would represent 
simply and obviously the cost of the transmission of the coin. 
These limit points would vary at each place according to the 
distance from London, the cost of freight, the risk involved 
in the transmission and the local rate of interest. On the con- 
tinent of Europe some advance has been made in the direction 
of a universal coinage. Countries subscribing to the Latin 
Union have agreed on the franc as a common unit, and llclgium, 
Switzerland, France and Italy quote exchange between them- 
selves at a premium or discount. Greece, Spain cand other 
countries are also parties to the arrangement, but their currencies 
are in a bad state, and the exchange quotations involve a con- 
siderable element of speculation. We have, however, to deal with 
another factor in international finance, namely, the enormous 
variety of currency systems ; and wc have then to discover, 
in eacli case, the exchange which represents par and corresponds 
to our £ioo for £ioo in the London-Edinburgh example. The 
Tnitod States furnishes perhaps the easiest problem, and we must 
find out how many dollars in gold contain exactly the same 
amount of the precious metal as is contained in one hundred 
sovereigns. The answer is 486S, and the arithmetic is a question 
of the mint laws of the two countries. Gold coin in the United 
States contains one- tenth alloy and in England one- twelfth 
alloy. 'Len dollars contain 258 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine. 
One pound contains i23‘274 grains of gold, eleven-twelfths fine, 
consequently £100 is worth $486^, or, to be exact, $486f, 
and when cable payments between London and New York are 
quoted at 4'80J for the £1 sterling, exchange is about par. As 
a cable payment is an immediate transfer from one city to 
another, no question of interest or other charge is involved. 
Owing to the cost of sending gold as detailed above, the New 
York cable exchange varies from about 4-84 to 4 891 ; at the 
former point gold leaves London for New York, and at the 
latter point gold comes to England. Besides insurance, freight, 
packing, commission and interest, there must also be considered 
the circumstance that coin taken in bulk is always a little worn 
and under full weiglit, and in the process of turning sovereigns 
into dollars, the result would not bear out the calculation based 
on the mint regulations ; consequently, when taking gold from 
London, the demand would first fall on the raw metal as received 
from South Africa or Australia to be minted in the United States, 
then on any stock of American coin the Bank of England might 
have find bo willing to sell by weight (which would be accounted 
by tale in New York), and lastly the demand would be satisfied 
by sovereigns taken hy tale from the Bank of England and con- 
verted by weight in America. 

The instance of the American quotation may be further taken 
to explain some of the numerous points which the study of the 
exchange involves. In the first place, it will be noted that we 
have quoted the price in dollars. In London, business in bills, 
&c., on New York is quoted either in pence or in dollars, that is 
to say, payments are negotiated for so many dollars either at 
49 pence per dollar, or at the equivalent rate $4*88 for the 
pound. In practice it is much more convenient to quote in 


I^ndon in the money <rf the foreign country, As it makes com- 
parison with the foreign rate on London very simple. Some 
foreign countries quote exchange on London i^ pence, and then, 
of course, In relation to those countries the jame practice will 
obtain in England, but the majority of the exchange quotations 
on London are in francs, marks, gulden, lire, kronen or other 
fiireign money. Another point which must be explained is the 
reason why exchange vanes between what we have called the 
limit points ; why there is sometimes so much demand for bills 
on London and why at other times so many bills are being 
offered. Similar causes operate on other exchanges, and if wc 
develop the New York case we shall^provide explanations for 
exchange movements in other countries. 

At one time the financial relations between England and 
America were as follows. England was the principal creditor of 
the United States, and the latter country had to remit continually 
very large amounts in payment of interest on English money 
and -profits on English investments, in payment for shipping 
freights, for oanking commissions, insurance premiums and an 
immense variety of services, besides paying for the large imports 
which crossed the Atlantic from English ports. In the fall of 
the year these payments would be more than offset by the 
enormous exports of food-stuffs, cotton, tobacco, so that 
during the first half of the year exchange would be at or about 
the limit of 4*8 qJ and gold would have to be sent from New York 
to supplement the deficient quantity of bills. Ifi the autumn 
the produce bills would flood the exchange market and gold 
would be sent from London as exchange got to the other limit* 
point of 4-84. These conditions are .still very potent, but latterly 
another element has entered into the position, and the new 
development is so powerful as to reverse sometimes what we may 
call the natural and legitimate movement in the exchange. This 
new element is the more intimate banking and financial relation- 
ship which has been established between the two countries. 
As American conditions have become more stable, with better 
security for capital and an assured feeling about the currency 
of the United States, .bankers in London have gladly allowed 
their banking friends in New York and other large cities to draw 
bills on London whenever there was a good demand for sterling 
remittances. We have, therefore, to consider a fresh type of 
bill of which the drawer has no claim on tlie drawee, but, on the 
other hand, incurs a debt to the drawee. To take a very usual 
method, a banker in Wall Street, New York, will advance money 
to stockbrokers, investors and speculators against Iwnds and 
shares with a 20 % margin. He deposits this security with a trust 
company in New York which acts both for the American and 
English banker. The Wall Street banker then draws a bill at 
60 day.s’ sight or 90 days' sight on the banker in Lombard Street 
and sells this draft to supply the money he leijds the stockbroker. 
Two or three months hence the New York banker must send 
money to London with which to meet the bill, so that, whereas, in 
the case of a commercial bill, the produce is despatched and in due 
course the consignee must find the money for the bill, in the case 
of a finance bill, as it is called, the bill is drawn and in due course 
the drawer must send the value with which it is to be honoured. 
In any event the acceptor, the London banker, has to pay 
the bill, so that it will be easily understood that relations of 
the greatest confidence arc necessary between the drawer and . 
drawee before finance bills of this class can be created. 

'J'he profit arising from the transaction we have sketched b 
realized by the separate parties in this way. I'he New York 
banker lends money for three months, say, at 5 % per annum, 
he pays a commission of to the trust company which has 
custody of the security, a charge equivalent to J % interest per 
annum. He draws on London at 90 days’ sight and sells the bill 
at 4*83^, the cable rate being 4*871, the buyer of a three months' 
bill making the allowance for the English bill stamp of J per 
mille and the London dbcount rate of 3 %. The drawer of the 
bill must also pay a commission of to the London banker 
who accepts the draft ; thb b equivalent to another i % per 
annum in the rate of discount, so that money rabed in thb way 
costs i % for the trust company, 3 % the Londoff dbcount rate/ 
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about i % for bill stamp$, and i % for London commission- 
altogether, 4i % ; and, as Xhc mone}^ is loaned at 5 %, there 
appears to be j %profit to the drawer of the bill This, how'ever, 
is on the assump^on that the cable rate is still 4*8f J when the 
bill falls due for paymient and tlut the drawer would have to 
pay that price to telegraph tlic money to meet the draft. But 
exchange on London can, go up or down between 4*84 and 4*89^, 
and if at tlie end of the three montlis the cable rate is 4-84 the 
New York banker will be able to .cover his bill at afmost the same 
rate at which lie sold it and will only be out of pocket to the 
extent of the commissionsandstamps, so that the accommodation 
will only cost him % and his profit will be 3i %. If he has 
to pay more than 4*875 iftr hi^ cable at the maturity of tl^ bill 
his profit Avill be less than I %, and he may even be a loser.on the 
transaction. 

It is obvious., then, that a liigh rate of interest in New York, 
with a high rate of exchange on London and a low rate of dis- 
count in England, would induce the creation of these finance 
bills. The supply of tliese bills would prevent New York ex- 
cliangc reaching the limit jx)int at w^hich gold leaves the United 
States, and the maturity of these bills in the autumn would 
ensure a demand for the produce bills and possibly prevent 
exchiingo from falling to the other limit point at which London 
has to sciul gold to New York. 

We have pointed out the essential difference between these 
finance Inlls ai#d what we have called produce bills, but there is 
another very striking difference, tlmt of the question of supply, 
^hese finance bills are obviously very difficult to limit in their 
amounts ; produce bills are, of course, limited b>' the extent of 
the surplus croj)s of the United States and by the dcmiind for 
the produce in Europe, but so long os it is mutually satisfactory 
to the big finance houses in both countries to draw on credit 
granted in London, bo long may these accommodation bills be 
created, and the pressure of the bills in New York may depress 
exchange so much that gold leaves London at a time when it is 
required in other directions. In such a ease the embarrassment 
caused by this artificial drain of the gold reserve would much 
more than offset the amount of the commission oarned by the 
accepting houses. The Ikink of England may have to raise its 
rate of discount at the expense of the entire home trade ; prob- 
ably, also, with tlie rise in the value of money, consequent on the 
diminished resources, all investment securities fall in value and 
more onerous terms must Ixi submitted to by the government, 
corporations tmd colonie.s, in the issue of any loans they may 
require. It will, therefore, be appreciated that, although these 
finance bills may be perfectly safe, their excessive creation is 
viewed with great disfavour, and considerable apprehension is 
felt when the adventures of speculators in New York make 
great demands for loans against stocks and share.s, and, through 
the instrumentality *of these finance bills, shift the burden on to 
the shoulders of the London discount market. The effect of 
this is to level money rates as Ijetwecn J^ew York and London, 
and in the process the pressure falls on X^)ndop and the relief 
goes to America. Eventually, of course, the Ixlls must be met 
and funds sent for that purpose from acros.s the Atlantic, but in 
the meanwhile the disturbeince of the gold iupply is an incon- 
venience. 

We have explained the process of employing^ credits granted 
in London to finance Wall Street ; there are, also, many other 
types of bill to which the acceptor lends his name on the assurance 
that he will in due course be supplied with the funds required 
to meet the acceptanoe. In the co^ of tlie produce bills, u 
London banker will accept the bills in order ►that they may be 
more easily marketable than if they were drawn direct on the 
actual consignee of the cotton, tobacco or wheat. I'k? consignees 
in Liverpool, &c., pay a commission fur this assistance and 
reimburse the London bank as the produce is gradually disposed 
of. The transaction appears slightly more complicarted when 
English bankers accept bills for produce shipped from the 
United States tp. merchants living in Hambu^, Genoa, Singapore 
and all other great ports, but principle is the same^ and Ihe 
inffuence of such business on the eotchas^ affects^ in the fiist 


instance, the quotation between America and London, but after- 
wards, when money must be sent to London with whidh .to honour 
the bills, the exchor^s with Germany, Italy or the Straits 
Settlements bear their shate in .the (eventual adjustment, the 
spinners, tobacco manu lactams and com factors requiring 
drafts on London where so much df the trade of the world is 
financed. 

We shaH have to consider later the reasons which ensure to 
London this peculiar .and predominant position. We have *so 
far used the Americim exchange as ion example to explain cause.s 
which produce iiuctuaiions in all the principal exchanges on 
London and to show the points between which fluctuations are 
limited. The fact that America is still developing nt a much 
greater rate than the Old World makes on important distinction 
between the fmanoial position in New York and the financial 
position of the big capitals in Europe. There is not in America 
the huge accumulation of savings. and investment money which 
the Old World has collected, so tliat whereas Europe helps to 
finance the United States, the latter country has $0 many home 
enterprises lliat she can spare none of her’funds to assist Europe. 
It would not be possible for London to draw on New York such 
bills as we have described a.s fi)nance bills, for they could never be 
discounted tliere except on the most onerous terms, and there is 
nothing in America which corresponds to the London money 
market. 

We have to deal with dollars and cents in America, with francs 
in France, with marks in Germany, and different money units in 
nearly every country ; but, given the mint regulations, the 
Bieoretical par of exchange and the theoretical limit points are 
arrived at by simple arithmetic. An exhaustive statement with 
reference to evcr>' country would involve an amount of tedious 
repetition, 00 that for the purposes of this article it is more 
instructive to con.sider the essential differences between the 
important exchanges than to go into the details of coinage, 
which would appeal rather to the numismatist than to tlie ex- 
change expert. 

The Uniled States, offering as it docs a vast field for profitable 
investment, must annually remit huge amounts for interest 
on bonds and shares held by Europeans : coupons and dividend 
warrants payable in America arc offered for sale daily in London, 
and at the end of the quarters . the amount of these claims, 
coupons and drawn bond.s is very large, and a considerable set 
off to the indebtedness of liurope for American produce. It is 
often asserted that the United States is rapidly getting sufficiently 
wealthy to repurchase all these bonds and shares ; but whenever 
trade condition.s are exceptionally good in the States, fresh 
evidence is forthcoming that assistance from l^mdon and Europe 
is essential to finance the commercial development of the United 
Stales. Tliis illustrates a feature common to all new countries, 
and the effect is that they make annual payments to the .older 
countries and especially to England. 

A government loan or other large borrowing arranged abroad 
will immediately move tlie excljange in favour of the borrowing 
country. A tendenc}^ adverse to the United States results from 
the drafts and letters of credit of the large number of holiday 
makers who cross the Atlantic and spend so mucli money in 
liiuropc. W'hen remittance is made of the incomes of Americans 
who. have taken up their resideaace in the Old World the exchange 
is affected in a similar manner. 

In one respect the United States stands far superior to most 
of the older countries. There are no restrictions on the free 
export of gold when exchange reaiches the limit point showing 
that the demand for bills on London exceeds the supply. New 
York (with I.ondon and India) is a free gold market, and this* is 
undoubtedly one of the reasons why moi^ is «o readily adrrajiced 
to the United States, and the finance bilh, to ^kh.we referred 
above, would not be. allowed to the same extent were! it mrt ior 
the fact that New Y4)jrk will remit (gold when ather forms «£ 
remittance are insuffiGienit to satisfy lectin croditoif& 
excliange between ParwAnd London jwaohes the tbeoaretical limit 
pokt of as'-3a («5 francs 33 centimes for the fa rsteiiing.), gold 
does not leave Barh ior London unless the Bank ^ FVande :i» 
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willing to allow it. By law, silver is also legal tender in France, 
and if the State Bank is pressed for gold a premium will be 
charged for it if it is supplied. Gold may be collected on cheaper 
terms in small amounts from the •great trading corporations 
or from the offices of the railways, but a large shipment can only 
* be made by special arrangement with the Bank of France. 
Similarly, in Germany, where a gold standard is supposed to 
obtain, if a banker requires a kirge amount of gold from the 
Reichsbank he is warned that he had better not take it, and if 
he persists he incurs the displeasure of the government institution 
to the prejudice of his business, so that the theoretical limit 
point of 20 marks 52 pf. to the pound sterling has no practical 
significance, and gold cannot be secured from Berlin when 
exchange is against that city, and Germany has, when put to the 
test, an inconvertible and sometimes a debased currency. There 
is no state bank in the ITnited States, and no government inter- 
ference with the natural course of paying debts. On the other 
hand, when monetary conditions in New York indicate a great 
shortage of funds, and rates of interest arc uncomfortably high, 
the United States treasury has sometimes parted with some of 
its revenue accumulations to the principal New York bankers 
on condition that they at once engage a similar amount of gold 
for import from abroad, wffiich shall be turned over to the treasury 
on arrival. As these advances are made free of interest the effect 
is to adjust the limit point of 484 to about 485, and the United 
States treasury seems to have taken a leaf out of the book of 
the German Reichsbank, which frequently offers similar facilities 
to gold importers and creates an artificial limit point in the 
Berlin Exchange. The Reichsl^nk gives credit in Berlin for 
gold that has only got as far as Hamburg', and sometimes gives 
so many days’ credit that the agent in London of German banking 
houses can afford an extravagant price for bar gold and even 
risk the loss in weight on a withdrawal of sen^ereigns, although 
the exchange may not have fallen to the other limit point of 
20-32. In England the only effort that is made to attract gold 
is some action by the Bank of England in the direction of raising 
discount rates ; occasionally, also, the bank outbids other 
purchasers for the arrivals of raw gold from South Africa, 
Australia and other mining countries. Quite exceptionally, for 
instance during the Boer War, the Bank of England allowed 
advances free of interest against gold shipped to London. 

Many of the principal banking houses in all the important 
capitals receive continually throughout the day telegraphic 
information of the tendency and movement of all the exchanges, 
iind on tlio smallest margin of profit a large business is done in 
what is called arbitmge {q.v.). For instance, cheques or bills 
on London will be bought by X in Paris and remitted to Y in 
London. X wdll recoup himself by selling a cable payment on 
Z in New York. Z will put himself in funds to meet the cable 
payment by selling 60 days’ sight drafts on Y, who pays the 60 
days’ drafts at maturity out of the proceeds of tlic cheques or 
bills received from Paris, and this complicated transaction, 
involving no outlay of capital, must show some minute profit 
after all expense of bill stamps, disexjunt, cables and commissions 
has been allowed for. Such business is very difficult and very 
technical. The arbitrageur must be in first-class credit, must 
make the most exact calculation, and be prompt to take 
advantage of the small differences in exchange, differences 
which can be only temporary, as these operations soon bring 
about an adjustment. 

The European exchanges with which London is chiefly con- 
cerned an- J’aris and Berlin, through wffiich centres most of the 
financial business of the rest of Europe is conducted ; for^ixample, 
Scandinavia, Russia and Austria bank more largely with Berlin 
than elsewhere. Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and Spain bank 
chiefly in Paris. European claims on London or debts to London 
are settled mostly through Germany or France, and consequently 
the German and French rates of exchange are affected by the 
relation of England with the rest of the Continent. ThB ex- 
changes on Pans and Berlin are therefore most carefully watched 
by all those big interests which are concerned with the rate of 
discount and the value of money in London. 
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If the Paris cheque falls to ^*5.12, gold arrivals in the Lbhdott 
bullion market will be taken by French bankers unless the profit 
shown by Jhe exchange on some other couniry enables other 
buyers to pay more for the gold than Paris ton afford. If the 
Paris cheque falls still further, it would pay to take sovereigns 
from the Bank of England for export, and so much would be 
taken as would satisfy the demand to send money to France, or 
until the consequent scarcity of money in London made rates 
of interest so high in England that French bankers would prefer 
to leave money and perhaps increase their balances. As between 
London and Paris and Berlin the greatest factor operating the 
exchanges is the relative value of mcjpey in the three centres, 
lliere is no great excess of trade kilance at any season in favour 
of Germany or France and against England. On the other hand 
the banking relations betwct;n those countries are very intimate, 
and if funds can be very profitably employed in one of these 
places, there will bo a good demand for remittance, and exchange 
will move in favour of that place, that is to say, exchange will 
go towards that limit-point at which gold will be sent. Tlie 
great pastoral and agricultural countries like South America, 
Egypt and India are in a position to draw very largely on London 
when their crops or other products are ready for shipment. 
In the early months of the year gold goes freely to Sooth America 
to pay for the cereals, hides and meat, and in the autumn Egypt 
and India send such t|uan titles of cotton and wheat that exchange 
moves heavily in favour of those countries, android must go 
to adjust the trade balance. During the rest of the year the gend 
tends to return as these countries always require bills on London * 
or some form of payment to meet interest and dividends on 
European money invested in their government debts, railwaya 
and trading enterprises, and to pay for the European manu- 
factures whnch they import. Exchange then moves in favour 
of Engiand, and the Bank of England can replerrish its reserve. 
Over the greater part of the world the rate of exchange on London 
is an indication simply of the' trade balance. The greater part of 
the world receives pa^urrent for food stuffs, and has to pay for 
European manufactures, shipping freights, banking services 
and professional commissions. 

The greatest complication in exchange questions arises when 
we have to deal with a country employing a silver standard, and, 
fortunately for the development of trade, this problem has 
disappeared of late years in the case of India, Ceylon, Japan, 
Mexico and the Straits Settlements, and now the only important 
country using silver as a standard is China. When the monetary 
standard in one country is only a commodity in another country 
we are as far removed from the ideal of an international currency 
as ran be imagined. We can fix no limit- points to the exchange 
and we cannot settle any theoretical par of exchange. The price 
of silver in the gold-using country may vary much as the price 
of copper or tin, and in the silver-using country gold is dealt 
in just as any other metal. In both cases the only metal of 
consiant price is the metal which is used as the money standard. 
The easiest method of explaining the position is to considefr that 
any one in a gold-using country having a claim in currency on 
a silver-using country has to offer for sale so many ounces of 
silver, and vice versa the exporter in a silver-using conntiy 
sending produce to London has to offer a draft representing so 
many ounces of gold. This introduces a very unsatisfactory 
element. To take a practical example : — a tea-grower in China 
has raised his crop in spite of the usual experience of weather and 
labour difficulties and the endless risks that a planter must face ; 
the tea is then sent to London to take its chance of good or bad 
prices, and at the same time the planter has a draft to sell repre- 
senting locally a certain weight of gold ; now, in addition to all 
the risks of weather and trading conditions, and the chances of 
the fluctuations in the tea market, he is compelled to gamble 
in the metal market on the price of gold. Some years ago when 
a large number of important countries employed a silver standard 
it was seriously suggested that a fixed ratio should be agreed 
internationally at ^ich gold and silver should be exchanged. 
This advocacy of bimetallism (g.v,) was especially persistent at 
a time when silver had suffered a very great fall in price, and the 
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prominetib exponents could generally be identified either as 
extremely practical men who were interested in the price of 
silver, or as very^ inexperienced theorists. The difficulty of the 
two standards successfully sohed by discarding the use of 
silver, and the chief silver -using countries adopted a gold 
standard which has given greater security for the investment 
of foreign capital, has simplified business and brought about a 
large increase of trade. 

In the case of a country of which the government has been 
subject to great financial difficulties, gold has been shipped to 
satisfy foreign creditors so long as the supjily held out, and the 
exchange with such a country vill continue to move adversely 
with every fresh iiolitical^mbaj’rassmcnt and any other economic 
cause reflecting on the national credit. With the collapse of the 
monarchy in Brazil the value of the milrcis fell from 27d. to 5d., 
and all the Spanish-Atnerican countries have from time to time 
afforded most distressing c.xamples of the demoralizing effects on 
the currency of unstable and reckless administration. In Kurope 
similar results have been shown by the mistrust inspired by the 
govemmonts of Spain, Greece, Italy and some other states. 
The raising of revenue by the use ci the printing press creates 
an inconvertible and depreciating paper currency which friglitens 
foreign cafiital and severely taxes the unfortunate country which 
must make payment abroad for the service of debt and other 
obligations. VVitli the tardy appreciation of the old proverb that 
“ honesty is the best policy ” nearly every couiitry of importance 
has made strenuous efforts to impro^’e the integrity of its money. 

Exchange qia/tations are not* published from many of the 
British colonics, as their finam ial business is in the hands of a 
comparatively few excellently managed hanks, which establish, 
by agrtxnncnt, conventional exchanges fixed for a considerable 
period, notably in the case of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. 'J’he Scottish and Irish banks supply similar examples 
of a monopoly in exchange. 

The following table taken from .the money article of a London 
daily paper indicates the e\('hanges which arc of most interest 
to England : ■ - 

ro'r '^11 Evrhanges. 



June i-p 

June 15. 

June 16. 1 

Paris, c 1 h*(Iu«*s 

25 f. 18 c. 

25 f. i«S c. 

25 f. 18 c. 

,, Mkt. cli.M.ouiit . 
Bni.Msols, cliO(]ues 

ibS pc. 

'ik&p.c. 


25 1. 21 c. 

25 i. 2 ^X C. 


Bfirliii, . 

20 ni. pr. 

20 m, 48’) )>f. 

20 m. 48 pr, 

„ H (lavs 

20 m. 40.} -pi. 

20 111 40] pi. 

20 111. 45.( fil. 

„ l\'lkl. discount 

p c. 

. 3 ^ P'<^- 

ii P'l’- 

Vicnn.i, . 

Hohd.cv 

2.J ki , 02 J It. 

24 kr. 02 J h 

Amst('i clam, sight 

12 i] l.li c. 

12 n. c. 


Italy, sight 

Holiday 

23 lire 15 c. 


Madrid, .sight . 


27 ps. 08 


Lisbon, sight . . . 1 


. , 


St i Viursluiig, ^nfs. . 

94 1* TO 

94 r. 10 


Bonibiiy, T T. 

1-1 4fl. 

IS. 4d. 

, IS. 4 fl. 

Ciilcuftn, T.T . . 

IS 4d. 

Ts. 4d. 

IS. 4 d. 

Hong- Kong, T.T. 


1 iVfl. 

1 2 S. i,\,d. 

Shanghai, T.T, 

I 2 S. lo^d. 

2 .S. lofd. 

1 2 S. io|d. 

Siiige.poH', I'.T. . 

4 ,\,d. 

2S. 4 ,'(,d. 

2 .S. 4 ,^d. 

^'akoha^Kl, T.T. . . i 

1 2S.o2d. 

2 S. <jg:l. ‘ 

2 S. ojjd. 

♦Rio de biu'ro, <10 d.iys 1 
•Valpar.aiso, 90 days 

1 

i6Ad. 

* 

iP'jd. ! 

Coml. . . . ' . 


T 4 ?A-- 

I 4 id. 

•B. Ayrch, 00 days 

1 

4 hd. 

48d. 


* These rales are lelegraj)hrd on the day preceding their receipt. 

In the case of Paris and Berlin it will bo noticed that the 
local rate of discount Ls aho given, as the value of money in these 
centre=5, in relation to the value of money in London, is the most 
important facdor in a movement of the exchange. Vienna has 
become imporlant owing to the improvement in the financial 
position of Austria, and still g^rcater improvement is shown in 
the case of Italy, whose currency stands in the above list better 
even than that of J^Vance. Spain, which should stand at about 
the same rate, still has a depreciated paper currency. Lisbon 
stands also at a discount, as the milreis should be worth 53! 
pence. 

In Russia the exchange showing 94*10 roubles to £io is care- 


fully and cleverly controlled in spite of the Imd internal position. 
The India exclmnges move slightly, as the currency is firmly 
established at the rate of 15 rupees to the £1, Hong-Kong quotes 
for the old Mexican dollar and a British trade dollar ; Shanghai 
for the tael containing on an average 51 7 J grains of fine silver. 
The Straits Settlements have fixed their money on a gold basis t 
at 2S. 4d. per dollar, on the lines of the arrangement made in 
India. In Japan there is a gold standard, and par of exchange 
is 2s. oid. for the yen. Brazil, Chile and the Argentine ha\ e a 
depreciated paper currency, and the last quotation of 48d. is for 
the gold dollar equal to five francs, but there is a premium on 
gold in the River Plate of 127*274 % and for the present a gold 
standard is re-established on this basi... The letters T.T. with 
the eastern exchanges signify telegraphic transfer or the rate for 
payments made by cable. The very important New York rates 
are always given in another part of the daily paper with other 
details of American commercial interest. 

These rates are all quotations for payments in England, and 
all over the world the exchange on London is the exchange of 
the greatest importance. This unique position was gained 
originally, probably, through the geographical po.sition of the 
United Kingdom, and has been maintained ovving to several 
reasons which secure to London a peculiar position by comparison 
with any other capital. Britain’s colossal trade ensures a supply 
of and a demand for English remittances. iCveii when goods 
or produce are dealt in between foreign countries a credit is oi)eiU‘d 
in London, so that the shipper of the produce can offer in the 
local market a bill of exchange which is readily saleable. With 
the highly developed banking system a large amount of de})()sit.s 
is collected in London, and the result is that bills of any usance 
up to six months can be immediately discounted, and the pro- 
ceeds, if required, can be handed over in gold. There are in 
London a great number of wealthy banks and kinking liouses 
whose reputation and solidity allow any one of them to accept 
bills for amoujits vaiyung from one to ten millions sterling, 
whereby large commissions are earned. 

These four advantages, namely, a free gold market, a huge 
trade, an enormous accumulation of wealth, and a di.^eount 
market such as exists nowhere else, ha\'0 made London an 
unrivalled financial centre, and consequently hills on London 
are an mternational money and the best medium of excluiuge. 

Authorities. — ,4 B C of the Foret f>n Fxchan^as^ by tieorgu 
Clare; i'otript F.Mhaii^e&y by Goschca ; Arlntxv^e, by l->( utscli ; 

cl }*ant'S^ t)y Ottomar Haapt ; Swobod.^, .'hltifro/^r 
edition), by Max Fuenst. (E. M. Ha.) 

EXCHEQUER. The \v(>rd “ exchequer ” is the English form 
of the Er. cclmiam^ low Lat. scaccarium,di,nd its primary meaning 
is a chess-board (see CliESs). As the name of a government 
department dealing with accounts it is deri\Tcl from the exchequer 
or the “ abacus by mean.s of which sucli accounts were kept, 
such a contrivance being almost universally in use before the 
introduction of the Arabic notation. In Engkindnhc department 
or court of accounts was named originally “ the tallies ” from 
the notched sticks or tallie.s which constituted the primitive 
means of account-keeping (which were only abolished m 1826), 
and was only subsequent!}-, probably in the reign of Henr}^ L, 
named the exchequer from the use of the abacus. Both the name 
and the general features of the institution may reasonably be 
attributed to Norman influenee, since wc find both in Normandy 
and in the Norman kingdom of Sicily, as well as in Scotland and 
Ireland ; the two latter cases being directly due to English 
example. As a court of law the excheqi c r o^^ ed its existence in 
England, as elsewhere, to the necessity of deciding legal questions 
arising from matters of account, and its secondary activities soon 
overshadowed its original functions. 

We c,annot say whether the exchequer, as known in England, 
is older than the beginning of the 12th century. The treasury, 
w'hich may be regarded as one of its constituents, dates from 
before the conquest, and the officers of the exchequer who were 
drawn from the treasury staff can be traced back to Domesday. 
But our earliest information about the exchequer itself, apart 
from that afforded by the pipe rolls (see Record), rests ' on a 
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treatise {Dialogus Scaccario) written about aj). 1179 by 
Richard, bishop of London and treasurer of England. His 
father, Nigel, bishop of Ely, had been treasurer of Henry I., and 
nephew to that s great hnanaial minister Roger, bishop of 
Salisbury. N igel is said to have reconstituted the exchequer after 
the troubles of Stephen’s reign upon the model which he inherited 
from his uncle. The Angevin, or rather the Norman, exchequer 
cannot be regarded in strictness as a permanent department. 
It consisted of two parts : the lower exchequer, which was 
closely connected with the permanent treasury and was an 
office for the receipt and payment of money; and the upper 
exchequer, which was a court sitting twice a year to settle 
accounts and thus nearly related to the Curia Regis We 

dare hardly say that cither exchequer existed in vacation ; 
indeed the word (like the word “ diet ”) seems to have been 
limited at first to the actual sitting of the king’s court for financial 
purposes. The Michaelmas and Easter exchequers were the 
sessions of this court “ at the exchequer ” or chess-board, as it 
had previously sat “ at tlie tallies.” The constitution of the 
court was that of the normal Frankish curia. The king was the 
nominal president, and the court consisted of his great officers 
of state and his barons, or tenants-in-chief, and it is doubtless 
due to the fact tliat the exchequer wiis originally the curia itself 
sitting for a special purpose that its unofficial judges retained 
tlie name of “ liarons " until recent times. Of the great officers 
we may probably find the steward in the person of the justiciar, 
the normal president of the court. He sat at the head of the 
exchequer fiible. The butler was not represented. The chan- 
cellor sat on the justiciar's left ; he was custodian ex officio of 
the seal of the court , and thus responsible for the issue of all writs 
and summcjnscs, (and moreover for the keeping of a duplicate roll 
of accounts embodying the judgments of the court. On the left 
of the chancellor, and thus clear of the table, since their services 
might be required dscwfiere at any moment, sat tlae constable, 
t!]C two chambcrluiijs and the marshal. The constable was the 
chief of the outdoor ser\dce of the court, and was responsible 
for everj’thing connected with the army, or with hunting and 
hawking. "J’lu; two chamberlains were the lay colleagues of the 
treasurer, and shared with him the duty of receiving and paying 
money, and kec]>ing safe the seal of the court, and all the records 
and other contenl.s of the treasury. The marsltal, who was 
subordinate to the con.slable, shared Ins duties, and was specially 
responsible ff)r the custody of prisoners and of the vouchers 
produced by ai’countants. At the head of the table on the 
justiciar's right sat, in Henry II. 's time, an extraordinary member 
of the court, the bishop of Winchester. The treasurer, like the 
chancellor a clerk, sat at the head of the right-hand side of the 
table. He charged the accountants with tlieir fixed debts, and 
dictated the conlcnts of the great roll of accounts (or pipe roll) 
which embodied the cleeisions of the court us to the indebtedness 
of the slierift's and other accountants. These persons with certain 
subordinates consiiluled the court of accounts, or upper ex- 
chequer, whereas the Kivver exchequer, or exchequer of receipt, 
consisted almost exclusively of the subordinates of the 
treasurer and chamberlains. In the upper exchequer the 
justiciar appointed the calculator, who exhibited the state of 
each account by means of counters on the exchequer table, so 
that the proceedings the court might be clear to the presumably 
illiterate sheriff, ilu; calculator sat in the centre of the side of 
tijc table on the president's left. The chancellor’s staff consisted 
of the Magtslcr Scripiarii (probably the ancestor of the modern 
master of the rolls), whose duties are not stated ; a clerk (the 
modern ( liancellor of the exchequer) who settled the form of all 
writs and sumnionses, charged the sheriff with aH fines and 
amercements, and acted as a check on the treasurer in the com- 
position of the great roll ; and a scribe (afterwards the comp- 
troller of the pipe), who wrote out the writs and summonses and 
kept a duplicate of the great roll, known as the chancellor’s roll. 
The constable’s subordinates were the marshal and a clerk, who, 
besides the duty of paying outdoor servants of the crown, had the 
special task of producing duplicates of all writs issued by the 
Curia Regis. The treasurer and chamberlains, being colleagues, 
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hud a joint staf , the dericu or literate memtos of which were 
servants of the treasurer, while the lay or illiterate members 
depended on the chamberlains. Hence while the treasurer and 
his clerks kept their accounts by means of rolla^ the chamberlains 
and their serjeants duplicated them so far as^possible by means 
of tallies. Thus the great roll was written by the treasurer’s 
scribe (the engrosser, afterwards the clerk of the pipe), while tlie 
payments on account and other allowances to be credited to the 
sheriff were registered by the tally cutter of the chamberlains. 

In the exchequer of receipt the staff was similarly divided 
between the treasurer and chamberlains ; the treasurer having 
a clerk who kept the issue and receipt rolls (the later clerk of the 
pells) and four tellers, while each of tke chamberlains was repre- 
sented by a knight (afterwards \he deputy chamberlains), who 
controlled the clerk's account by means of tallies, and held their 
lands by this serjeanty ; these three had joint control of the 
treasur)q and could not act independently. The other serjeants 
were the knight or “ pesour ” who weighed the money, the melter 
who assayed it, and the ushers of the two exchequers. It should 
be noted that all the lay ofiices of the treasury* in both exchequers 
were hereditary. Heniy' II. had also a personal clerk who 
supervised the proceedings personally in the upper, and by 
deputy in the lower, exchequer. 

The business of the ancient exchequer was primarily financial, 
although we know that some judicial business was done there and 
that the court of common picas was derived from it rather timn 
froin the curia proper. The principal accounfants were the 
sheriffs, who were bound, as the king’s principal financial agent^ 
in each county, to give an account of their stew^anlship twice a 
year, at the exchequers of Easter and Michaelmas. Half the 
annual revenue was pay able at Easter, and at Micliaelmas the 
balance was exacted, and the accounts made up for the year, 
and formally enrolled on the pipe roll. The fixed revenue con- 
sisted of the farms of the king's demesne lands within the counties, 
of tlie county mints, and of certain boroughs (sec Borough} 
which paid annual sums as the price of their liberties. Danegeld 
was also regarded as fixed revenue, though after tlie accession of 
Henry II. it was not frequently levied. There were also rents 
of assarts and purprestures and mining and other royalties. 
The casual revenue consisted of the profits of the feudal incidents 
(escheat, wardship and marriage), of the profits of justice (amerce- 
ments, and goods of felons and outlaws), and of fines, or payments 
made by the king’s subjects to secure grants of land, wardships 
or marriages, and of immunities, as well as for the hastening 
and sometimes the delaying of justice. Besides tins, there were 
the revenues arising from aids and scutages of the king's military 
tenants, tallages of the crown lands, customs of ports, and special 
‘‘ gifts," or general assessments made on particular occasions. 
For the collection of all these the sheriff was primarily responsible, 
though in some cases the accountants dei^lt directly with the 
exchequer, and w'cre bound to make their appearance in person 
on the day when the sheriff accounted. 

We gather both from traditioti and from the example of the 
Scottish exchequer that the farms of demesne lands were origin- 
ally paid in kind, by way of purveyance for the royal household, 
and although such farms aie expressed even in Domesday Book 
in terras of money, the tradition that there was a system of 
customary valuation is a sufficient explanation, and not of itself 
incredible. At some dale, possibly under the administration of 
Roger of Salisbury, the inconvenience of this arrangement led 
to the substitution of money payments at tlie exchequer. Tlie 
rapid deterioration of a small silver coinage led to successive 
efforts to maintain the value of these payments, first by a “scale 
deduction of 6d. in the £ for wear, then by the substitution of 
payment by weight for payment by tale, and finally by the 
reduction of most of such payments to their pure silver value 
by means of an assay, a process originally confined to payments 
from particular manors. Only the farms of counties, however, 
were so treated, and not all of those. The amount to be deducted 
in these cases was settled by the weighing and assaying of a 
specimen pound of silver in the prfesence of the sheriff by the 
pesour and the melter in the lower exchequer. The casual 
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Wfetxt paid by tale, ahd for the determination of its 
arKOimt it was necessary to have copies of all grants made 
chancer}’^ on which rents were reserved, or fines payable. These 
were known first conirabrnna arid later as origtnaha j the 
profits of justice were settled by the delivery of “ estreats 
from the justices, while for certain minor casualties the oath of 
the sheriff was at first the only security. At a later date many of 
them were determined by copies of inquisitions sent in from the 
chancery. All this business might be transacted anywhere in 
England, and though convenience placed the exchequer first at 
Winchester (where the treasury was), and afterwards usually 
at Westminster, it held occasional sessions at other towns even 
in the i4tli c(‘ntur\\ * ^ 

The Angevin exchequer, described by Richard the Treasurer, 
remained th(‘, ideal of the institution throughout its history, and 
the lineaments of the original exemplar were never completely 
effaced ; but the rapid increase both of financial and judicial 
business led to a multiplication of machinerj^ and a growing 
complexity of constitution. JCven in the time of Henry 11 . we 
gather that the groat officers of state, except the treasurer and 
chancellor, commi)nly attended by deputy. In the reign of 
Henry 111. the chancellor had also ceased to attend, and his clerk 
acquired the title of chancellor of the exchequer, 'lb the same 
period belongs the institution of the king’s and lord treasurer’s 
remembrancers. Tliese at first had common duties and kept 
duplicate rolls, ^ut by the ordinance of 1323 their functions were 
differen tiated. Henceforward the k ing's remembrancer was more 
particularly concerned with the casual, and the lord treasurer’s 
remembrancer with the fixed revenue. The fiirmer put all debts 
in charge, while the latter saw to their recovery when they had 
found their way on to the great roll. Hence the preliminary 
stages of each account, the receiving and registering of the 
king’s writs to the treasurer and barons, and the drawing up of 
all particulars of account, lay with the king’s remembrancer, and 
he retained the corresponding vouchers. The lord treasurer’s 
remembrancer exacted the “ remanets ” of such accounts as had 
been enrolled, as well as reserved rents and fixed revenue, and 
so became closely connected with the clerk of the pipe. lioforc 
the end of the 14th century these three offices had already 
crystallized into separate departments. 

In the meantime the increasing length and variety of accounts, 
us well as the growth of judicial business, had led to various efforts 
at reform. As early as 22 Henry II. it became necessary to 
remove from the great roll the debts which it seemed hopeless to 
levy, and further ordinances to the same end were made by 
statute in 54 Henry III. and in 12 I^dward I. By this last a 
special “ cxanniuil roll ” was established in which the 
“ desperate debts ” were recorded, in order tliat the sheriff 
might be reminded of them yearly without their overloftding the 
great roll. But the “largest accession of financial business arose 
from the ‘^foreign accounts,” that is to say, the accounts of 
national services, which did not naturally form part of the 
account of any count}'. These did not in the reign of Henry 11 . 
form a part of the exchequer business. Such expenses as appear 
on the pipe roll were paid by the sheriffs, or by fte baib'ffs of 
honours” ; payments out of the treasury itself would only 
appear on the receipt and issue rolls, and the “ spending depart- 
ments ” probably drew their supplies from the camera curie, 
and not directly from the exchequer. In the course of the 13111 
century the exchequer gradually acquired partial control of these 
national accounts. Even in 18 Henry II. there is an account for 
the forests of England, and soon the mint, the wardrobe and the 
escheators followed. The undated statute of the exchequer 
(probably about 1276) provides for escheators, the earldom of 
Chester, the Channel Islands, the custom.s and the wardrobe. 
During the reign of Edward I., the wardrobe account became 
unmanageable, since it not only financed the household, army, 
navy and diplomatic service, but raised money on th« customs 
independently of the exchequer. The reform of 1323-1326, due 
to Walter de Stapledon, in remedying this state of things, greatly 
increased the number of “ foreign accounts ” by making the 
grmt wardrobe (the storekeeping department), the butler, 
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hamper” of the chancery (who took the fees for the great 
seal), an4 the various ambassadors, directly accountable to the 
exchequer. At the same tiftie the sheriffs’ accounts were ex* 

I pedited by the further simplification of the great roll, and by 
appointing a special officer, the “ foreign apposer,” to take the 
account of the “ green wax,^’ or estreats^ so that two accounts 
could go on at once. Another baron (the 5tih or cursitor barOn) 
was appointed, and the whole business of foreign accounts was 
transferred to a separate building where one baron and certain 
auditors spent their whole time in settling the balances due on 
the accounts already mentioned, as well as those of castles, &c., 
not let to farm, Wales. Gascony, Ireland, aids (clerical and lay), 
temporalities of vacant bishoprics, abbeys, priories and dignities, 
mines of silver and tin, ulnage and so forth. 'Fhese balances 
were accounted for in the exchequer itself, and* entered on the 
pipe roll, hut the preliminary accounts were filed by the king’s 
rcmeml.mancer, and enrolled separately by the treasurer’s 
remembrancer as a supplement to the pipe roll. 

I’he next important change, aliout the etid of the 15th century, 
was the gradual substitution of special auditors appointed by the 
crown, known as the auditors of the prests (the predecessors 
of the commissioners for auditing public accounts), for the 
auditors of the exchequer. Accounts when pa.ssed by them were 
presented in duplicate and “ declared ” before the treasurer, 
under-treasurer and chancellor. Of the two copies, one, on 
paper, was retained by the auditors, the other, on parchment, 
was successively enrolled by the king’s and lord treasurer’s 
remembrancers, and finally by the clerk of the pipe, to secure 
the levying of any remanets ” or “supers ” by process of the 
exchequer. 

Besides the two great difficulties of the postponement of 
financial to legal business, and of preventing the sheriffs from 
exacting the same debt twice, the exchequer was, as has been 
seen, hampered in its functions by the interference of other 
departments in financial matters. Its own branches even 
acquired a certain independence. The exchequer of the Jews, 
which came to an end in 18 Edward I., was such a branch. In 
27 Heniy VTII. the court of augmentations was established to 
deal with forfeited lands of monasteries. 'This was followed in 
32 & 33 Henry VIII. by the courts of first-fruits and tenths 
and of general surveyors. These were reabsorbed by the ex- 
chequer in 1 Mat}", but remained as separate departments 
w'ithin it. But the development of the treasiiiyq which succeeded 
to the functions of the aimera curie or the king’s chamber, 
ultimately reduced the administrative functions of the exchequer 
to unimportance, and the audit office took over its duties with 
regard to public accounts. So that when the statute of 3 & 4 
William IV. cap. 99, removed the sheriff’s accounts also from 
its competence, and brought to an end the series of pipe rolls 
which begins in 1130, the ancient exchequer may be said to have 
come to an end. ^ (t'. J.) 

In 1834 an act ■was passed abolishing the old offices of the 
exchequer, and creating a new exchequer under a comptroller- 
general, the detailed business of payments formerly made at 
the exchequer being transferred to the paymaster -general, 
whose office was further enlarged in 1836 and 1848. And in 
1866, as the result of a select committee reporting unfavour- 
ably on the s}^stem of exchequer control as established in 
1834, the exchequer was abolished altogether as a distinct 
department of state, and a new exchequer and audit depart- 
ment established. 

The anejent term exchequer now survives mainly as the 
official title of the national banking account of the United 
Kingdom. This central account is commonly called the ex- 
chequer, and its statutory title is “ His Majesty’s E?cchequer.” 
It may also be described with statutory authority as “The 
Account of the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
This account is, in fact, divided between the Banks of England 
and Ireland. At the head office of each of these institutions 
receipts are accepted and payments made on account of the 
exchequer ; but in published documents the two accounts are 
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consolidated into one, .the balances only at the two banks being 
shown separately. 

Operations ailecting the exchequer are regulated by the 
Exchequer and Audit Departments eAct i866. Section lo pre- 
scribes that the gross revenue of the United Kingdom (less 
» drawbacks and repayments, which are not really revenue) is 
payable, and must sooner or later be paid into the exchequer. 
Section ii directs that payments should be made from the 
fund so formed to meet the current requirements of spending 
departments. Sections 13, 14, 15 lay down the conditions 
under which money can be drawn from the exchequer. Drafts on 
the cxcliequer require the approval of an officer independent 
of the executive government, the comptroller and auditor- 
general. But the description of the formal procedure required 
by statute cannot adequately express the actual working of 
the system, or the part it plays in the national finance. The 
simplicity of the system laid down by the act of 1866 has been 
disturbed by the diversion of certain branches or portions of 
revenue from the exchequer to “ Local Taxation Accounts,** 
under a system initiated by the Local Government Act 1888, 
and much extended since. 

While the exchequer is, as already stated, the central account, 
it is not directly in contact with the details of either revenue 
or expenditure. As regards revenue, the produce of taxes and 
other sources of income passes, in the first instance, into the 
separate accounts of the respective receiving departments — 
mainly, of course, those of the customs, inland revenue and post 
office. A not inconsiderable portion is received in the provinces, 
and remitted to London or Dublin by bills or otherwise, and the 
ultimate transfers to the exchequer are made (in round sums) 
from the accounts of the receiving departments in London or in 
Dublin. Thus, there are always considerable sums due to the 
exchequer by the revenue departments ; on the other hand, as 
floating balances are (for the sake of economy) used temporarily 
for current expenses, there are gctierally amounts due by the 
exchequer to the receiving departments ; such cross claims 
are adjusted periodically, generally once a month. The finance 
accounts of the United Kingdom show the gross amounts due 
to the exchequer from the departments, and likewise the amounts 
payable out of the gross revenue in priority lo the claim of the 
exchequer. On the expenditure side a similar system prevails. 
No detailed payments are made direct from the exchequer, but 
round sums are issued from it to subsidiary accounts, from 
which the actual drafts for the public services arc met. For 
instance, the inf crest on the national debt is paid by the Bank 
of England from a separate account fed by transfers of round 
sums from the exchequer as required. Similarly, payments for 
army, navy and most civ'il services are met by the paymaster- 
general out of an account of his own, fed by daily transfers from 
the exchequer. 

This system has two noticeable efTcrts. Firstly, it secures the 
simplicity and finality of the exchequer accounts, and therefore 
of all ordinary statements of national finance. Ever}^ evening 
the chancellor of the exchequer can tell his position so far as the 
exchequer is concerned ; on the first day of overv quarter the 
press is able to comment on tlic national income and expenditure 
up to the evening before. The annual account is closed on the 
evening of the 3jst of March, and there can be no reopening of 
the budget of a past year such as may occur under other financial 
systems. The second effect of the system is to introduce a certain 
iirtificiality into the financial statements. Actual facts cannot be 
reduced to the simplicity of exchequer figures ; there is always 
(as already explained) revenue received l)y government which 
has not yet reached the exchequer; and there muf^l always 
l)e a considerable outstanding liability in the form of cheques 
issued but not yet cashed. The suggested criticism is, how- 
ever, met if it can be shown tliat, on the whole, the differences 
between the true revenue and the exchequer receipts, or 
between the true (or audited) expenditure and the exchequer 
issues, are not, taking one year with another, relatively con- 
siderable. The following figures (ooo’s omitted) illustrate this 
point : — 


Expenditure* 


Year. 

• 

Exchequer 

Issuea. 

Audited 

Expenditure, 

Difierence, 

1888^1889 

1889- 1890 

1890- 1891 

1891- 1892 

1892- 1893 

1893- 1894 

1894- 1895 

1895- 1896 

1896- 1897 

1897- 1898 

86,083 

87.73a 

89>928 

9 u ,375 

93 , 9 T 9 

97.764 

101,477 

102,936 

£ 86,070 

66,033 

87.638 

90,125 

90,164 

91.530 

93,818 

97,667 

101,543 

103^010 

£+^96 

- 30 

- 94 

4x97 

-2X1 

+ 227 

- roi 

- 97 
+ 66 

+ 74 

Total for \ 
JO years/ 

;^ 927 ,I 9 I 

• 

;^y 27,598 

;i + 40 T 


Revenue* 


Year, 

Exchequer 

Receipts. 

Actual Revenue. 

Difference. 

1888-1889 

/ 8 fi .473 


/ - 435 

1889-1890 

89,304 

89,410 

+ 112 

1890-1891 

89,489 

89,282 

- 207 

1891-1892 

90,995 

91,428 

+ 433 

1892 1H93 

90,395 

90,181 

-214 

1893-1894 

91,133 

91,265 

+ 132 

1894-1895 

94,684 

94.873 

+ i8q 

1895-1890 

301,974 

102,031 

• + 57 

i 89 (V-i 897 

io3,(>6o 

104,089 

+ 129 

1897-1898 

106,614 

106,691 

+ 77 

Total for \ 
10 years/ 

/947.011 


£+273 j 


Surplus. 


Year. 

Exchequer 

Accounts. 

Dili, between 
Actual Rev. 
and Aud. Exp. 

DitTorcnce. 

1888 1889 

£2.799 

£1,968 

tK 

I 

00 

1889 1890 

3.221 

3 , .383 

+ 162 

1890-1891 

b757 

1,644 

- 1)3 

1891-1892 

x,o67 

1.303 

+ 236 

1892-1893 

20 

17 

- 3 

1893-1894 

- /70 


- 95 

i8<)4-i895 

765 

1,055 

+ 2QO 

181)5-1896 

4,210 

4.364 

+ 154 

i8<)^i8<)7 

2.473 

2,546 

+ 73 

1897-1898 

3.078 

3,681 

+ 3 

Total for) 
10 years/ 

£19,820 

£19,696 



The third column in the above shows the price which has to be 
paid (in the form of discrepancies between •facts and figures) 
for the simplicity secured to statements and records of the national 
finance by the present system embodied in the term exchequer. 
Probably few will think the price too high in consideration of 
the advantages secured. 

The principal official who derives a title from the exchequer 
in its living sense is, of course, the chancellor of the exchequer. 
He is the person named second in U)e patent appointing com- 
missions for executing the office of lord high treasurer of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; but he is appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer for Great Britain and • chancellor of the exchequer 
for Ireland by two additional patents. Although, in fact, the 
finance minister of the United Kingdom, he has no statutory 
power over the exchequer apart from his position as second 
commissioner of the treasury ; but in virtue of his office he is 
by statute master of the mint, senior commissioner for the 
reduction of the national debt, a trustee of the British Museum, 
an ecclesiastical commissioner, a member of the board of agri- 
culture, a commissioner of public works and buildings, local 
government, and education, a commissioner for regulating the 
offices of the House of Commons, and has certain functions 
connected with the office of the secretary of state for India. 
The only other exchequer officer requiring mention is the 





«,mDtroUcr and auditor-gwena. Whose fun^ u comptroller- 
Sii o/ the exchequer have alreody^lrtcribed. 

The ancient name of the nation&l banrai^ Eccoupt has been 
attached to two Of the forms of unfunded national debt. Ex- 
chequer bills, which date from the reign of William and Mary 
\l\vcY took the place of the tallies, previously used for the same 
purpose), became extinct in 1897, but exchequer bonds (first 
issued by Mr Gladstone in 1853) still possess a practical import- 
ance. An exchequer bond is a promise by government to pay a 
specified sum after a specified period, generally three or five years, 
and meanwhile to pay interest half-yearly at a specified rate 
on that sum. Governm^t possesses no general power to issue 
exchequer bonds ; such powern’s only conferred by a special act, 
and for specified purposes ; but when the power has been 
created, exchequer bonds issued in pursuance of it are governed 
by general statutory provisions contained in the Exchequer Bills 
and Bonds Act 1866, and amending acts. These acts create 
machinery for the issue of exchequor bonds and for the payment 
of interest theref)n, and protect them against forgery. 

Some traces may be mentioned of the ancient uses of the 
name exchequer which still remain. The chancellor of the 
exchequer still presides at the ceremony of “ pricking the list 
of sheriffs,” which is a quasi-judicial function ; and on that 
occasion lie wears a robe of black silk with gold embroidery, 
which suggests a judicial costume. In JCngland the last judge 
who was stylf^d baron of the exchequer (Baron Pollock) died 
^in 1897. In Scotland the jurisdiction of the barons of the 
exchequer was transferred to the court of session in 1856, but the 
.same act requires the appointinent of one of the judges as “ lord 
ordinary in exchequer causes,” whicli office still exists. In 
Ireland Lord Chief Baron Palles was the last to retain the old 
title. A street near Dublin Castle is called Exchequer Street, 
recalling the separate Irish exclicquer, which ceased in 1817. 
The old term also survives in the full title of the treasury repre- 
sentative in Scotland, which is ‘‘ The King’s tind the Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exchequer,” while his office in the 
historic Parliament Square is styled ” Exchequer Chambers.” 

(S. E. S.-R.) 


BinLioGRAPnv.— For the early exchequer Thomas Madox's 
Histofv and Aniiqmties of the llxihcquer (London, 1711) remains the 
.standard aulhonty, and in il tin- Diulofius do Scaccatio of Richard 
the Treasurer (1170) was first jirmtecl (edited since by A. Hughes, 
C. G. Crump and C. Johnson, Oxfoi\I, itjo2). The publications of 
the Pipe Roll Society (London, 1884 et seq.), the Pipe Rolls and 
Cluincellor’.s Roll, printed bv the Record Commission (London, 1834 
and 1844), and H. Hall's edition of tiie l^eceipt Roll of the Exchequer 
ji Henrv IT, (London, r8oq) should also be consulted. A popular 
account is in H. Hall’s Court Lrfc under the Plantapenefs (London, 
iqoi), an<l a careful studv in Dr T’arow's thesi.s, Compotiis Vice- 
comitis (lierlm, lyoO). For the 13th and jqth centuries H. Hall’s 
edition of the Tied Book of the Exchequer (London, Rolls Series, iSqti) 
is essential, as also fiio Public Record Office List of Foreign Accounts 
(London, 1000). Later practici? may be gathered from the similar 
List and Index of Dcclmed Accounts (London, 1893), and from* such 
books as Sir T. Fansh.iwe's Pnictue of the^ Exchequer Court, written 
about A.D. ihoo (London, 1658) ; Christopher Vernon’s The Exchequer 
Opened (London, or Sir Cteotfrey Gilbert's Treatise on the 

Court of Exchequer (London, 1738), as well as from the statutes 
abolishing various olliccs in tlie exchequer, H, Hall's Antiquities 
of the Exchequer (London, i8qi) givi‘S many interesting details of 
various dales. For the Scottish exchequer The Exchequer Rolls of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, J878 et seq.) should be consulted, while 
Gilbert’s book noted above gives some details on that of Ireland. 
See also Appendix 13 to the gj'cat account of Public Income and 
Expenditure from / 6 SS to in three volumes, prepared for 

parliament by H. W. Chisholm (1869) ; and for sidelights on the 
working of the office from 1825 to 1^66 the reminiscences of the 
same author (the last chief clerk of tlie exchequer) in Temple Bar 
(January to April i8yi). 


EXCISE (derived through the Dutch, exeijs or aceijsj possibly 
from Late Lat. accensarcj—ad, to, and census, tax; the word 
owes something to a confusion with excisum, cut out), a term now 
well known in public finance, signifying a duty charged on home 
goods, either in the process of their manufacture, or before their 
sale to the home consumers. This form of taxation implies a 
commonwealth somewhat advanced in manufactures, markets 
and general riches ; and it interferes so directly with the 
industry and liberty of the subject that it has seldom been 


introduced save in some supreme financial exigency; and has as: 
seldom been borne, even after long usage, with less than the 
ordinary impatience of taxation. Yet excise duties can teast 
a respectable antiquity, ha\^ng a distinct parallel in the vecti^al 
rerum venalium (or toll levied on all commodities sold by 
auction, or in public market) of the Romans. But the Roman 
excise was mild compared with that of modern nations, having 
never been more than centesima, or i %, of the value ; and it 
was much shorter lived than the modem examples, having been 
first imposed by Augustus, reduced for a time one-half by 
Tiberius, and finally abolished by Caligula, a.d. 38, so that the 
Roman excise cannot have had a duration of much more than 
half a centurj'. Its remission must have been deemed a great 
boon in the marts of Rome, since it was commemorated by the 
issue of small brass coins with the legend Remissis Centesmts, 
specimens of which are still to be found in collections. 

The history of this branch of revenue in the United Kingdom 
dates from the period of the civil wars, when the republican 
government, following the example of Holland, established, 
as a means of defraying the heavy expenditure of the time, 
various duties of excise, which the royalists when restored to 
power found too conv^enient or too necessary to be abandoned, 
notwithstanding their origin and their general unpopularity. 
On the contrarjq they w-ere destined to be steadily increased 
both in number and in amount. It is curious that the 
first commodities selected for excise were those on which this 
branch of taxation, after great extension, had again in the period 
of reform and free trade been in a manner permanently reduced, 
viz. malt liquors, and such kindred beverages as cider, perry 
and spruce beer. The other excise duties remaining are chiefly 
in the form of licences, such as to kill game and to use and earn- 
guns, to sell gold and silver plate, to pursue the business of 
appraisers or auctioneers, hawkers or pedlars, pawnbrokers 
or patent-medicine vendors, to manufacture tobacco or snuff, 
to deal in sweets or in foreign wines, to make vinegar, to roast 
malt, or to use a still in chemistr>^ or otherwise. Jt may he 
prc.sumed that the policy of the licence duties was at first not so 
much to collect revenue, though in the aggregate they yielded a 
large sum, as to guard the main sources of excise, and to place 
certain classes of dealers, by registration and an annual payment 
to the exchequer, under a direct legal responsibility. The excise 
system of the United Kingdom as now pruned and reformed, 
however, while still the most prolific of all the sources of revenue, 
is simple in process, and is contentedly borne as compared with 
what was the case in the i8th, and the beginning of the 19th 
century. The wars with Bonaparte strained the government 
resources to the uttermost, and excise duties were multiplied 
and increased in every practicable form. Bricks, candles, calico 
prints, glass, hides and skins, leather, paper, salt, soap, and other 
commodities of home manufacture and consumption were placed, 
with their respective industries, under exci.se surveillance and fine. 
When the duties could no longer be increased in number, they 
were raised in rate. The duty on British spirits, which had 
begun at a few pence per gallon in 1660, rose step by step to 
1 IS. SJd. per gallon in 1820 ; and the duty on salt was augmented 
to three or fourfold its value. 

The old unpopularity of excise, though now somewhat out of 
date, must have had real enough grounds. It breaks out in 
English literature, from songs and pasquinades to grave political 
essays and legal commentaries. Blackstone, in quoting the 
declaration of parliament in 1649 that excise is the most easy 
and indifferent levy that can be laid upon the people,” adds on 
his own authority that “ from its first original to the present time 
its very name has been odious to the people of England ” (book i. 
cap. 8, tenth edition, 1786); while the definition of “excise” 
gravely inserted by Dr Johnson in the Dictionary, at the imminent 
risk of subjecting the eminent author to a prosecution for libel — 
viz. “ a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not 
by the common judges of property, but wretches hired by ^hose 
to whom excise is paid ” — can hardly be ever forgotten. 

The duties of excise in the United Kingdom were, until the 
passing of the Finance Act 1908, under the control of the 
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commissioners of inland revenue ; they are now under the control 
of the commissioners of customs ; the amount raised, apart from 
changes in the rate, shows a fairly constant tendency to increa^, 
and ^ usually regarded as one of tne best tests of tne prosperity 
of the working closes. 

The spirit duty is levied according to the quantity of ** proof 
spirit ” contained in the product of distillation, and the charge 
is taken at three different points in the process of manufacture, 
the trader being liable for the result of the highest of the three 
calculations. What is known as “ proof spirit is obtained 
by mixing nearly equal weights of pure alcohol and water, the 
quantity of pure alcohol being in bulk about 57 % of the whole. 
Owing to the high rate of duty as compared with the volume 
and intrinsic value of the spirits, the whole process of manufacture 
is carried on under the close supervision of revenue officials. 
All the vessels used arc measured by them and are secured with 
revenue locks ; the premises are under constant survey ; and 
notice has to be given by the distiller of the materials used and 
of the several stages of his operations. Though the charge for 
duty is raised at the time when the process of distillation is 
completed, the duty is not actually paid until the spirits are 
required for consumption. In the meanwhile they may be 
retained in an approved “ warehouse,” which is also subject to 
close supervision. 

I'lie beer duty dates from 1880, in which year it was substituted 
for the duty on malt. The specific gravity of the worts depends 
chiefly on the amount of sugar which they contain, and is 
ascertained by the saccharometcr. 

Excise licences may be divided into— (^7) licences for the sale 
or manufacture of excisable liquors, {b) licences for other trades, 
such as tobacco dealers or manufacturers, auctioneers, pawn- 
brokers, &c., (f) licences for miUe servants, carriages, motors 
and armorial bearings, and {d) gun, game and dog licences. 
Nearly the whole of the licence duties is paid over to the local 
taxation account. 

The railway passenger duty^ which was made an excise duty 
by the Railway Passenger Duty Act 1847, applies only to Great 
Britain. It is levied on all passenger fares exceeding id. per mile, 
the rate being 2 % on urban and 5 % on other traffic. 

The other items which go to make up the excise revenue 
are the charges on deliveries from bonded warehouses, and the 
duties on coffee mixture labels and on chicory. 

For more detailed information reference should be made to 
Highmore's Excise Imws, and the annual reports of the commi.ssioncrs 
of inland revenue, especially those issued in 1870 and 1885. 
also Taxation ; English Finance, 

EXCOMMUNICATION (Lat. ex, out of, away from ; communis , 
common), the judicial exclusion of offenders from the rights 
and privileges of the religious community to which they belong. 
The history of the practice of excommunication may be traced 
through (i) pagan analogues, (2) Hebrew custom, (3) primitive 
Christian practice, (4) medieval and monastic usage, (5) modem 
survivals in existing Christian churches. 

1, Among pagan analogues are the Gr. xipvtPinv itpyearOai 
(Demosth. 505, 14), the exclusion of an offender from purification 
with holy water. This exclusion was enforced in the case of 
persons whose hands were defiled with bloodshed. Its con- 
sequences are described Aesch. Choeph. 283, Eum. 625 f.. Soph. 
Oed, Tyr. 236 ff. The Roman exsecratio and diris devotio was a 
.solemn pronouncement of a religious curse by priests, intended 
to call down the divine wrath upon enemies, and to devote them 
to destruct ion by powers human and divine. The Druids claimed 
the dread power of excluding offenders from sacrtfice (Caes. 
B,G. vi. 13). Primitive Semitic customs recognize that when 
persons are laid under a ban or taboo {hierem) restrictions are 
imposed on contact with them, and that the breach of these 
involves supernatural dangers. Impious sinners, or enemies 
of the community and its god, might be devoted to utter 
destruction. 

2. Hebrew Custom. — In a theocracy excommunication is 
necessarily both a civil and a religious penalty. The word used 
in the New Testament to describe an excommunicated person, 
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dvABtfia (i Cor. xvi, «a, Gal i. S-9, Rom; ix. 3), is the 
Septuagint rendering of the Hebrew The^woid means 

** set apart ” (cf. harem), and does not diatinguish originally 
between mings set apart because devoted 4 o God and thin^ 
devoted to destruction. Lev. xxvii. 16-34 defines the Jaw for 
dealing with “devoted” things; according to v. a8 “No 
devoted thing that a man shall devote unto the Lord, of all that 
he hath, whether of man or beast, or of the field of his possession, 
shall be sold or redeemed. None devoted shall be ransomed, 
he shall surely be put to death.” As in Greece and Rome whole 
cities or nations might be devoted to destruction by pronounce- 
ment of a ban (Numbers xxi. 2, 3, J 3 eut. ii. 34, iii. 6, vii. 2). 
Occasionally Israelites as well •as aliens fall under the curse 
(Judg. xxi. 5, ii). A milder form of penalty was the temporary 
separation or seclusion (niddah) prescribed for ceremonial unclean- 
ness. This was the ordinary form of religious discipline. In 
the time of Ezra the Jewish “ magistrates and judges ” among 
their ecclesiastico-civil functions have the right of pronouncing 
sentence whether it be unto death, or to “ rooting out,” or to 
confiscation of goods, or to imprisonment (Ezra vii. 26). There* 
is also a lighter form of excommunication which “ devotes ” 
the goods of an offender, but only separates him from the 
congregation. Both major and minor kinds of excommunication 
are recognized by the Talmud. The lesser (niddah) involved 
exclusion from the synagogue for thirty days, and other penalties, 
and might be renewed if the offender remaiiftd impenitent. 
The major excommunication (herem) excluded from the Temple 
as well as the synagogue and from all association with the faithfuf 
Spinoza was excommunicated (July 16, 1656) for contempt of 
the law. Seldon {De jure nat. et gen. iv. 7) gives the text of the 
curse pronounced on the culprit. The Exemplar Humanae Vitae 
of Uriel d’Acosta also deserves reference. The practice of the 
Jewish courts in New Testament times may be inferred from 
certain passages in the Gospels. Luke vi. 22, John ix. 22, xii. 42 
indicate that exclusion from the synagogue was a recognized 
penalty, and that it was probably inflicted on those who confessed 
Jesus as the Christ. John xvi. 2 (“ Whosoever killeth you,” &c.) 
may point to the power of inflicting the major penalty. The 
Talmud itself says that the judgment of capital cases was taken 
away from Israel forty years before the destruction of the Temple. 

“ Forty ” is probably a round number without historical value, 
but the circumstance recorded by this tradition and confirmed 
by the evangelist’s account of the trial of Jesus is historical, 
and is to be regarded as one of several restrictions imposed on 
the Jewish courts in the time of the Roman procurators. 

3. Primitive Christian Practice. — The use of excommunication 
as a form of Christian discipline is based on the precept of Christ 
and on apostolic practice. The general principles which govern 
the exclusion of members from a religious community may be 
gathered from the New Testament writings. Matt, xviii. 15-17 
prescribes a threefold admonition, first privately, then in the- 
presence of witnesses (cf. Titus iii. 10), then before the church. 
This is a graded procedure as in the Jewish synagogue and makes 
exclusion a last resort. Nothing is said as to the nature and 
effects of excommunication. The tone of the passage when 
compared with the disciplinary methods of the synagogue in- 
dicates that its purpose was to introduce elements of reason and 
moral suasion in place of sterner methods. Its object is rather 
the protection of the church than the punishment of the sinner. 
The offender is only treated as a heathen and publican when the 
purity and safety of the church demand it. In the locus classicus 
on this subject (i Cor. v. 5) Paul refers to a formal meeting of the 
Corinthian church at which the incestuous person is “ delivered 
unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” These are mysterious 
words implying (1) a formal ecclesiastical censure, (2) a physical 
penalty, (3) the hope of a spiritual result. The form of penalty 
which would meet these conditions is not explained. There is a 
reference in 2 Cor. ii. 6-11 to a case of discipline which may 01 
may not be the same. If it be the same it indicates that the ex- 
communication had not been final ; the offender had been 
received back. If it be not the same it shows the Corinthian 
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church exercising discipline independently of apostolic advice. 
Up to this point there is no established formal practice, i Tim. 
i. ao (“ Hymenaeus and Alexander whom I delivered unto Satan 
tbat they might b| taught not to blaspheme ”) seenfs to refer 
to an excommunication, but it does not appear whether 
apostle had acted as representing a church, nor is there anything 
to explain the exact consequences or limits of the deliverance 
to Satan, i Cor. xvL 22, Gal. i. 8, 9, Rom. ix. 3 refer to the 
practice of regarding a person as anathema. Taking these 
passages as a whole they seem to point to an exclusion from 
church fellowship rather than to a final cutting off from the hope 
of salvation. In the pastoral letters there is already a formal 
and recognized method of [5roccc|,nro in cases of church discipline. 
I Tim. v. 19, 20 requires two or tliree wtnesses in the case of 
an accusation against an elder, and a public reproof. Tit. iii. 20 
recognizes a factious spirit as a reason for excommunication 
after two admonitions (cf. Tim. vi, and 2 John v. 10). In 3 John 
V. 9- 10 Diotrephes appears to have secured an excommunication 
by the action of a party in the church. It is clear from these 
illustrations that within the New Testament there is development 
from spontiineous towards strictly regulated methods; also 
that the use of excommunication is chiefly for disciplinary and 
protecti^T rather than punitive purposes. A process which is 
intended to produce penitence and ultimate restoration cannot 
at the same time contemplate handing the offender over to 
eternal punishment. 

4. Medieval and Monastic Usage . — The writings of the church 
Fathers give sufficient evidence that two degrees of excommuni- 
cation, the d(fiopL(rfx 6 ^ and the d</)opta-/xos iravreh'iiy as they 
were generally called, were in use during, or at least soon after, 
the apostolic age. The former, whicli involved exclusion from 
participation in the eucharistic service and from the eucharist 
itself, though not irom the so-called “ service of the catechu- 
mens,” was the usual punishment of comparativ^ely light offences ; 
the latter, which was the penalty for graver scandals, involved 
“exclusion from all church privileges,” — a vague expression 
which has sometimes been interpreted as meaning total exclusion 
from the very precincts of the church building (inter hicmanles 
orare) and from the favour of God (llingham, Antiquities of 
Christian Churchy xvi. 2. 16). For .some sins, such as adultery, 
the sentence of excommunication was in the 2nd century regarded 
as 7rtt»'T€A,7/s in the sense of being irrov'ocable. Difference of 
opinion as to the absolutely “ irremissible ” character of mortal 
sins led to tlie imporUint controversy associated with the names 
of Zephyrinus, Tertullian, Calistus, Hippolytus, Cyprian and 
Novatian, in which the stricter and more montanistic party held 
that for those who had been guihy of such sins as theft, fraud, 
denial of the faith, there should be no restoration to church 
fellowship even in the hour of death. On this point the 
provincial .synods of Illibcris (Elvira) in 305 and of’Ancyra in 
315 subsequently came to conflicting decisions, the council of 
Elvira forbidding the recc]>tion of offenders into communion 
during life, and the council of Ancyra fixii^ a limit to the penalty 
in the same cases. But tlie excommunication was on all hands 
regarded as being “ medicinal ” in its character. It is note- 
worthy that the word dvdOifia had fallen into disuse about the 
beginning of the 4th ccritur>", and tliat, throughout tlic same 
period, no instance of the judicial use of the phrase irapaoovvai 
T(p Earar^I can be found. 

A new chapter in the histor\^ of the church censure may be 
said to have begun with the publication of those imperial edicts 
against heresy, the first of which, Dc summa trinitate et fide 
catholica, dates from 380. Till then exclusion from church 
privileges had been a spiritual discipline merely ; thenceforward 
It was to expose a man to serious temporal risks. Excommunica- 
tion still continued to be occasionally used in the spirit of genuine 
Christian fidelity, as by Ambrose in the case of Theodosius 
himself (390) ; but the temptation to wield it as an instrument 
of secukir tyranny too often proved to be irresistible. The church 
fell back on carnal weapons in her warfare and invoked the 
secular powers to uphold the ecclesiastical In the formula used 
by SynesHis (410) which is to be found in Bingham's Antiquities, 


we already find the attention of magistrates specially called to 
the censured person. The history of the next thoulsand years 
shows that the magistrates were seldom slow to respond to the 
appeal. Even the hastiest survey of that long and interesting 
period enables the student to notice a marked development in 
the theoiy and practice of excommunication. One or two points 
may be specially noted, (i) When the Empire became nominally 
Christian and the quality of the church life was sacrificed to the 
quantity of its adherents, the original character of excommunica- 
tion was lost. The power of excommunication iiVas transferred 
from the community to the bishop, and was liable to abuse from 
personal motives : Gregory the Great rebukes a bishop for using 
for private ends power conferred for the public good (Epist. ii. 
34). Excommunication became a common penalty applied in 
numberless cases (sec the Penitential of Archbishop Theodosius : 
Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Documents, iii. 1737), and was 
invested with superstitious terrors. (2) While it had been held 
as an undoubted principle by the ancient church that this 
sentence could only be passed on living individuals whose fault 
had been distinctly stated and fully proved, we find the medieval 
church on the one band sanctioning the practice of excommunica- 
tion of the dead (Morinus, De poenii. x. c. 9), and, on the other 
hand, by means of the papal interdict, excluding whole countries 
and kingdoms at once from the moans of grace. The earliest 
well-authenticated instance of such an interdict is that which 
was passed (998) by Pope Gregory V. on France, in consequence 
of the contumacy of King Robert the Wise. Ollier instances arc 
those laid respectively on Germany in 1102 by Gregorv' VTI. 
(Hildebrand), on England in 1208 by Innocent III., on Rome 
itself in j 155 by Adrian J V. (3) While in the ancient church the 
language used in excommunicating had been carefully measured, 
we find an amazing recklessness in the phraseology employed 
by the medieval clergy. The curse of Ernulphus or Arnulphus 
of Rochester (c. 1100), often quoted by students of English 
literature, is a very fair specimen of that class of composition. 
With it may be compared the formula transcribed by Dr Burton 
in his History of Scotland (iii. 317 ff.). To the spoken word was 
added the toguage of symbol. By means of lighted candles 
violently dashed to the ground and extinguished the faithful 
were graphically taught the meaning of the greater excommuni- 
cation— thougli in a somewhat misleading way, for it is a 
fundamental principle of the canon law that disci plina est 
excommunicatio, non eradicaiin. 'J'hc first insUince, however, of 
excommunication by “ bell, book and candle ” is comparatively 
late (c. 1190). 

5. Modern Survivals in Existing Christian Churches . — ^At the 
Reformation the necessity for church discipline did not cease to 
be recognized; but the administration of it in many Reformed 
churches has passed through a period of some confusion. In 
some instances the old episcopal power passed more or less into 
the hands of the civil magistrate (a state of matters which was 
highly approved by Erastus and his followers), in"*other cases it 
was conceded to the prosby terial courts. In the Anglican Church 
the bishops (subject to appeal to the sovereign) have the riglit 
of excommunicating, and their sentence, if sustained, may in 
certain cases carry with it civil ronsequonces. But this right 
is in practice never exercised. In the law of England sentence 
of excommunication, upon being properly certified by the 
bishop, was followed by the writ dc excommunicato capiendo 
for the arrest of the offender. The statute 5 Eliz. c. 23 pro- 
vided for the better execution of this writ. By the 53 Geo IIT. 
c. 327 (which does not, however, extend to Ireland) it was enacted 
that “ excommunication, together with all proceedings following 
thereupon, "shall in all cases, save those hereafter to be specified, 
be discontinued.” Disobedience to or contempt of the ecclesi- 
astical courts is to be punished by a new w«t, de contumace 
capiendo, to follow on the certificate of the judge that the 
defender is contumacious and in contempt. Sect. 2 provides 
that nothing shall prevent “ any ecclesiastical court from 
pronouncing or declaring persons to be -excommunicate on 
definite sentences pronounced as spiritual censures .for offences 
of ecclesiastical cognizance.” No persons so excommunicated 
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shall incur any civil t>enalty or incapacity whatever,, save such 
sentence of imprisonment, not exceeding six months, as the 
court shall direct and certify to the king in chancep^. 

In the churches which consciously shaped their polity at or 
after the Reformation the principle of excommunication is 
preserved in tlie practice of church discipline. Calvin devotes a 
chapter in the Institutss (bk. iv. chap, xii.) to the “ Discipline of 
the Church ; its Principal Use in Censure and Excommunication.^^ 
The three ends proposed by the church in such discipline are 
there stated to be, (i) that those who lead scandalous lives may 
not to the dishonour of C-od be numbered among Christians, 
seeing that the church is the body of Christ ; (2) that the good 
may not be corrupted by constant association with the wicked ; 
(3) that those who are censured or excommunicated, confounded 
with shame, may be led to repentance. He differentiates 
decisively between excommunication and anathema. “ When 
Christ promises that what his ministers bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, he limits the power of binding to the censure of 
the church ; by which those who are excommunicated arc not 
cast into eternal ruin and condemnation, but by having their 
life and conduct condemned are also certified of their final 
condemnation unless they repent. For excommunication differs 
from anathema : anathema which ought to be very rarely, or 
never, resorted to, in precluding all pardon, execrates a person, 
and devotes him to eternal perdition : whereas excommunication 
rather censures and punishes his conduct. Yet in such a manner 
by warning him of his future condemnation it recalls him to 
salvation ” {Inst. bk. iv. chap. xii. 10). The Reformed churches 
in England and America accepted the distinction between public 
and private offences. The usual' provision is tliat private 
offences are to be dealt with according to tlie rule in Matt. v. 
23-24, xviii. 15-17 ; public offences are to be dealt with according 
to the rule in i Cor. v, 3-5, 13. The public expulsion.or su.spension 
of the offender is necessary for the good repute of the church, 
and its influence over the faithful members. The expelled 
member may be readmitted on showing the fruits of repentance. 

In Scotland three degrees of church censure are recognized — 
admonition, suspen.sion from scaling ordinances (which may be 
called temporary excommunication), and excommunication 
properly so-called. Intimation of the last-named censure may 
occasionally (but very rarely) be given by authority of a prc.s- 
bytery in a public and solemn manner, according to the following 
formula: — “Whereas thou N. hast been by sufficient proof 
convicted (here mention the sin) and after due admonition and 
prayer remainest (>l>stinate without any evidence or sign of true 
repentance : Therefore in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and before this congregation, I pronounce and declare thee N. 
excommunicated, shut out from the communion of the faithful, 
debar thee from privileges, and deliver thee unto Satan for the 
destruction of thy flesh, that thy spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus.” This is called the greater excommunication. 
The congregation are thereafter warned to shun all unnecessary 
converse with the excommunicate (see Form of Process, c. 8). 
Formerly excommunicated persons were deprived of feudal 
rights in Scotland ; but in i6yo all acts enjoining civil pains 
upon sentence.^ of excommunication were finally repealed 
(Burton’s History, vii. 435). 

The question whether the power of excommunication rests 
in the church or in the clergy has been an important one in the 
history of English and American churches. Hooker lays down 
{S-uroey, pt. 3, pp. 33-46) four necessary conditions for the 
execution of a sentence involving church discipline. *^(i)The 
cause exactly recorded is fully and nakedly to be presented to the 
consideration of the congregation. (2) The elders are to go 
before the congregation in laying open the rule so far as reacheth 
any particular now to be considered, and to express their judg- 
ment and determination thereof, so far as appertains to them- 
selves. (3.) Unless the people be able to convince them of errors 
and mistakes in their sentence, they are bound to joyn then* 
judgment with theirs to the compleating of the sentence. (4) The 
sentence thus compleatly issued is to be solemnly passed and 
pronounced upon the ddinquent by the ruling Elder wheth^ 
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it be of censure or excommunication.’* In this passage it is clegr 
that the effective power of discipline is regarded as being whofly 
! in the pcjver of the individual church or congregation. Hooker 
expressly denies the power of synods to excommunicate : “ that 
there should be Synods, which have potestatem juridicam is 
nowhere proved in Scripture because it is not a truth {Survey, 
pt. 4, pp. 48, 49). 

The confession of faith issued by the London-Amsterdam 
church (the original of the Pilgrim Fathers’ churches) in 1596 
declares that the Christian congregation having power to elect 
its minister has also jx)wcr to excommunicate him if the case 
so require (Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, 
p. 66). In 1603 the document known as “ Pbints of Difference ” 
{i,e. from the established Anglicanism) submitted to James I. 
sets forth : “ That all particular Churches ought to be so con- 
stituted as, having their ownc; peculiar Officers, the whole body 
of ever>^ Church may meet together in one place, and jointly 
performe their duties to God and one towards another. And that 
the censures of admonition and excommunication be in due 
manner executed, for sinne, convicted, and obstinately stood 
in. This power also to be in the body of the Church whereof 
the partyes so offending and persisting are members.” The 
Cambridge Platform of 1648 by which the New England churches 
defined their practice, devotes ch. xiv. to “ excommunication and 
other censures.” It Allows in the main the line of Hooker and 
Calvin, but adds (§ 6) an important definition ; • Excommunica- 
tion being a spirituall punishment it doth not prejudice the ex- 
communicate in, nor deprive him of his civil rights, therfeffe 
touchetli not princes, or other magistrates, in point of their civil 
dignity or authority. And, the excommunicate being but as a 
publican and a heathen, heathen being lawfully permitted to 
come to hear the word in church assemblyes ; wee acknowledg 
therfore the like liberty of hearing the word, may be permitted 
to persons excommunicate, that is permitted unto heathen. 
And because wee are not without hope of his recover, wee are not 
to account him as an enemy but to admonish him as a brother.” 
The Savoy Declaration of 1658 defines the theory and practice 
of the older English Nonconformist churches in the section on 
the “ Institution of Churches and the Order appointed in them 
by Jesus Christ ” (xix.) The important article is as follows ; — 
** The Censures so appointed by Christ, are Admonition and 
Excommunication ; and whereas some offences are or may be 
known onely to some, it is appointed by Christ, that those to 
whom they are so known, do first admonish the offender in 
private : in publique offences where any sin, before all ; or in 
case of non-amendment upon private admonition, the offence 
being related to the Church, and the offender not manifesting 
his repentance, he is to l>e duely admonished in the Name of 
Christ by the whole Church, by the Ministejy of the Elders of the 
Church, and if this Censure prevail not for his repentance, then 
he is to be cast out by Excommunication with the consent of 
the Church.” 

In contemporary English Free Churches the ’purity of the 
church is commonly secured by the removal of persons unsuitable 
for membership from the church books by a vote of the re- 
sponsible authority. (D. Mn.) 

EXCRETION (Lat. ex, out of, cemere, cretum, to separate), 
in plant and animal physiology, the separation from an oigan of 
some substance, also the substance separated. The term usually 
refers to the separation of waste or harmful products, as dis- 
tinguished from “ secretion,” which refers to products that 
play a useful or necessary part in the functions of the organism. 

KECUTIOM (from IM. exrsequor, exsecutus, follow or 
out), the carrying into effect of anything, whether a rite, a piece 
of music, an office, &c , ; and so sometimes involving a notion of 
skill in the performance. Technically, the word is used in law^ 
in the execution of a deed (its formal signing and sealing), an 
execution (see below) by the sheriff’s officers under a “ writ of 
execution ” (the enforcement of a judgment on a debtor’s goods) ; 
and execution of death has been shortened to the one word to 
denote Capital Punishment ( qs ) f ). 

Civil Execution may be defined as the process by which tlie 
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judgments or orders of courts of law are made effectual. In 
Roman law the earliest mode of execution was the seizure, 
legalized by the actio per manus injectionem^ of the debtor as a 
slave of the creditor. During the later Republic, imprisonment 
took the place of ‘slavery. Under the r6gime of the actio per 
manus injectionenif the debtor might dispute the debt — the issue 
being raised by his finding a substitute {vindex) to conduct the 
case for him. By the time of Gains (iv. 25) tlie actio per manus 
injeclionem had been superseded by the actio judicati^ the object 
of which was to enable the creditor to take payment of the debt 
or compel the debtor to find security {pi gnus in causa judicati 
captum: Cauiio judicatum sohn), and in a.d. 320 Constantine 
abolished imprisonment fbr debt, unless the debtor were con- 
tumacious. The time allowed for payment of a judgment debt 
was by the XII. Tables 30 days ; it was afterwards extended 
to two months, and ultimately, by Justinian, to four months. 
The next stage in the Roman law of execution was the recognition 
of bankruptcy either against the will of the bankrupt {missio 
in bona) or on the application of the bankrupt (cessio bonorum ; 
and see Bankruptcy). Lastly, in the time of Antoninus Pius, 
judgment debts were directly enforced by the seizure and sale 
of the debtor's property. Slaves, oxen and implements of 
husbandry were privileged ; and movable property was to be 
exhausted before recourse was had to land (see Hunter, Roman 
LaWj 4th ed. pp. 1029 et seq., Sohm, hist. Rom. Law^ 2nd ed. 
pp. 302-305). 

Great Britain. — The English law of execution i.s v^cry compli- 
€?aled, uiid only a statement of the principal processes can here be 
attcmjiled. 

High Court. Fieri Facias. A j udgment for the recovery of money 
or costs IS rnforcori, as a rule, by writ of fieri fmias addressed to the 
sherift, and directing him to cause to be made {fieri facias) of tia 
goods and clialteis of the debtor a levy ol a sum sufficient to sati.sfy 
liie judgment and costi-*, winch carry interest at 4 per annum. 
The seizure eflected by the sheriff or his officer, under this wTit, 
of the property ot the delitor, is wliat is popularly known as “ the 
putting -in ” ot an execution. The seizure should be carried out 
with ail po.ssible despaUh. The sheriff or his officer must not break 
open the debtor's hou.sj- in ettectiug a seizure, for “ a man's house 
is his ensile" [Scmavne'<i Case 5 Coke Rep. 91); but this 

principle applies only to a <iwelling-house, and a bam or outhouse 
unconnected witii the dwelling-house may be broken into. The 
sheiili on recei])t of the writ endorses on it the day, hour, month 
and year when he received it ; and the writ binds the debtor's goods 
ns at tlie dnt'* of its delivery, except as regards goods sold before 
seizure 111 market overt, or purcliased for value, without notice 
before actual seizure (Sale ol Ctoods Act itl93, s, 26, which supersedes 
S- 16 of the Statute ol Frauds and 9. 1 of the Mercantile I.aw Amend- 
ment Act 1856). This rule is limited to goods, and doo.s not apply 
to the money or bank n(>tes of the debtor which are not bound l)y 
the writ till seizcxl under it {Johnson v. JHihcring, Oct. 14, 1907, C.A.). 
The men* seizure of tlie goods, however, altiiough, subject to sucli 
exceptions us those just stateil, it l>inds tlie interest of the debtor, 
and gives the .slieriff such an interest in tlie goods as will enable 
him to sue for the rocovery of their possession, does not* }>ass the 
property in tlK goods to the .sheriff. The goods are in the custody 
of the law. But the property remains in the debtor who may get 
ncl of the execution on payment of the claim an<l fees of tlie sdierill 
fa.s to which see Sheriffs Act 18117, s. 20, and order of 21st of August 
1888, Annual Practice (1908'), vol. ii. p. 278]. The wearing apparel, 
bedding, tools. (Src., of tlie (lebtor to the value of £5. sire protected. 
Competing claims as to the ownership ot the goods seized are brought 
before the courts by the procedure ol " internleader. " After 
seizure, the siienff must retain possession, and, in default of payment 
by the execution debtor, proceed to sell. Where the judgment debt, 
including legal expenses, exci'eds £20, the sale must be by public 
auction, unless the Court othci*wise orders, and must be publicly 
advertised. 'J'he proceeds of sale, after deduction of the .sheriff’s 
lees and expenses, become the property of tiu* execution creditor 
to the extent of Ins claim. The Bankruptcy Act 1890 (53 & 54 
Viot. c. 71. s. 11 [2]) requires the sheriff in case of sale under a 
judgment lor a sum exceeding £20 to hold the proceeds for 14 
days in case notice of bankruptcy proceedings should be served upon 
him (see Bank uruTCY). The form of the writ of fieri facias requires 
the sheriff to make a return to the writ. In practice this is seldom 
done unless the e\(*cntion has been ineffective or there has been 
delay in the execution of the w'rit ; but the judgment creditor may 
obtain an order ceiling on the sheriff to make a return. A sheriff 
or his ollic'*r, who is guilty of extortion in tlie execution of the writ, 
is liable to lommittal for contempt, and to ioriVit /20(i and pa}*^ all 
damages suffered by the person aggrieved (Sheriffs Act 1887 [50 
& 51 Viet. e. 55I, s. 29 [2I), besides being civilly liable to Such 
person. Impn.s6nment for debt m exc*cution of civil judgments is 


now abolished except in cases of default in the nature of contempt, 
unsatisfied judgments for penalties, defaults by persons in a fiduciary 
character, and defaults bv judgment debtors (Debtors Act 1869 [32 
& 33 Viet. c. 62] ; bankruptcy Act 1883 [46 & 47 Viet. c. 52], 
8S. 53i 103)* Imprisonment for debt has been abolished within 
similar limits in Scotland (Debtors [Scotland] Act 1880 [43 & 44 
Viet. c. 34] and Ireland, Debtors [Ireland] Act 1872, 35 & 36 
Viet. c. 57). There may still be imprisonment in England, under 
the writ — rarely used in practice — ne exeat regnOy which issues to 
prevent a debtor from leaving the kingdom. 

IVrii of Elegit. — The writ of elegit is a process enabling the creditor 
to ^tisfy his judgment debt out of the lands of the debtor. It 
derives its name from the election of the creditor in favour of this 
mode of recovery. It is founded on the Statute of Westminster 
(1285, 13 Ed. I. c. 18), under which the sheriff was required to deliver 
to the creditor all the chattels (except oxen and beasts of the plough) 
and half the lands of the debtor until the debt was satisfied. By the 
Judgments Act 1838 the remedy was extended to all the debtor's 
lands, and by the Bankruptcy Act 1883 the writ no longer extends 
to the debtor’s goods. The writ is enforceable again.st legal interests 
whether in possession or remainder {Hood-Batrs v. Cathcart, 1895, 
2 Cli. 411), but not against equitable interests in land {Earl of Jersey 
V. Uxbridge Rural Sanitary Authorityy 1891, 3 Ch. 183). When the 
debtor’s interest is equitable, recourse is had to equitable execution 
by the appointment of a receiver or to bankruptcy proceedings. 

The VTit is directed to the .sheriff, who, after marking on it the 
date of its receipt, at once in pursuance of its directions holds an 
inquiry with a jury as to the nature and value of the interest of the 
debtor in the lands extended under the writ, and delivers to the 
creditor at a reasonalde price and extent in accordance with the 
writ, the lands of wliich the debtor was possessed m the bailiwick. 
W^lien the .sheriff has returned and filed a record (in the central 
office of the High Court) of the writ and the execution thereof, the 
execution creditor becomes “ tenant to the clegit.’’ Where the 
land IS Ireehold the creditor acquiies only a chattel interest in it ; 
where the land is leasehold he acquires the whole of tlie debtor’s 
interest {Johns v. Pink, igoo, i Cli. 29G). The creditor is entitled 
to hold the laud till his debt is salisfit*d, or enough to satisfy it is 
tendered to him, and under the Judgments Act 1864 the creditor 
may obtain an order lor sale. Until the land is delivered on execu- 
tion and the writs which have effected the delivery are regi.stered 
in the Land Registry, the judgment does not create any charge on 
the land so as to fetter the debtor’.s pow'er of dealing with it. Land 
Charges Registration Acts 1888 and iqoo. (See R.S.C., O. xliii.) 

UVifs of Possession and Delivery. — Judgments for the recovery or 
for tlic delivery of the possession of land are enforceable by wnl of 
possession. Tlic recovery of specific cliattels is obtained by writ 
of delivery (R.S.C., O. xivdi., xlviii.). 

R>i/ of Seqtu^stration.- a judgment directing the payment 

of money into court, or the performance by the defendant of any 
act within a limited time, has not been complied with, or where a 
corporation has wilfully disobeyed a judgment, a writ of sequestra- 
tion IS i.ssued, to not less than four sequestrators, ordering them to 
enter upon the real estate of the party in default, and “ sequester " 
tlie rents and profits until the judgment has been obeyed (R.S.C., 
O. xJiii. r. 6). 

Equitable Execution. — Where a judgment creditor is otherwise 
unable to reach the property of his debtor he may obtain equitable 
execution, usually by -the appointment of a receiver, who collects 
tlic rents and profits ol the debtor's land for tlie benefit 0/ the 
creditor (R.S.C., O. 1 . rr. 15A-22). But receivers may be appointed 
ol interests in personal jiroperty belonging to the debtor by virtue 
of the Judicature Act 1873, s. 23 (8). 

Attachment. — A judgment creditor may “attach “ eJebts due by 
third parties to his debtor by what are known lus garnishee proceed 
ings. Stock and .shares belonging to a judgment debtor may be 
charged by a charging order, .so as, in the first instance, to jirevent 
transfer of the stock or payment of tlie dividends, and ultimately to 
enable the judgment creditor to realise his charge. A writ of 
attachment of tfie person of a defaulting debtor or party may be 
olitained in a variety of ca.ses akin to contempt {e.g. again.st a person 
tailing to comply with an order to answer interrogatories, or against 
a solicitor not entering an ajjpcarance in an action, in breach of his 
written undertaking to do so), and in the cases when* imprisonment 
for debt is still preserved by the Debtors Act 1869 (R.S.C., O. xliv.). 
Contempt of Court {q.v.) in its ordinary forms is also punishable 
by summary committal. 

County Courts. — In the county courts the chief modes of execution 
are “ w^arraxt of execution in the nature of a w'rit of fieri facias '* ; 
garnishee jirocecdings ; equitable execution ; warrants of possession 
and delivery, corresponding to tlic writs of possession and delivery 
above mentioned ; committal, where a jnngment ^ebtoT has, or, 
since the date of the judgment has had, means to pay his debt ; 
and attachment of the person lor contempt of court. If the judg- 
ment debtor assaults the bailiff or his officer or rescues the goods, 
he is liable to a fine not exceeding 

Scori.AND. — Tlie principal mode.s of execution or “ diligence *' in 
Scots law are (i.) Arrestment and furthcoming, w^hich corresponds 
to tlie English garnishee proceedings ; (ii.) arrestment jurisdictionis 
fundandae causa, i.e. the seizure of movables within tjic jiirisdictkm 
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to found jurisdiction against their owner, bcin^ a foreigner ; thi? 
procedure, which is not, however, strictly a “ diligence," as it does 
not tiind the goods, is analogous to the French sai&ie-arrMy and 
to the obsolete practice in the mayor's court of London known as 
" foreign attachment " (see Glyn nnd Jackson, Mayor's Court 
practice^ 2nd ed», vU. 260) ; (iii.) arrestment under rntdiioHoue fugae 
warrant, corresponding to the old English writ of w Meat regno^ 
and applicable in the case of a debtor who intends to leave Scotland 
to evade an action ; (iv.) arrestment on dependence, i.e. of funds in 
security ; (v.) poinding, i.e. valuation and sale of the debtor’s 

goods ; (vi.) sequestration, e.g. of tenant’s effects under a landlord’s 
hypothec for rent ; (vii.) action of adjudication, by which a debtor’s 
“ hentable " {i.e. real) estate is transferred to his judgment creditor 
in satisfaction of his debt or security therefor. In Scots law 
" multiplepoinding ’’ is the equivalent of “ interpleader." 

Ireland. — The law of execution in Ireland (see R.S.C., 1905, 
Orders xlii.-xlviii ) is practically the same as in England. 

British Possessions. — The Judicature Acts of most of the 
Colonics have also adopted English Law. Parts of the French Code 
de pfocMure civile are still in force in Mauritius. But its provisions 
have been modified by local enactment (No. 19 of 1868) as regards 
realty, and the rules of the Supreme Court 1903 have introduced tlie 
English forms of writs. Quebec and St Lucia, where French law 
formerly prevailed, have now their own codes of Civil Procedure. 
The law of execution under the Quebec Code resembles the French, 
that under the St Lucia Code the English system. In British 
Guiana and Ceylon, in which Roman Dutch law in one form or 
another prevailed, the English law of execution has now in substance 
been adm^ted (Briti.sh Guiana Rules of Ckiurt, 1900, Order xxxvi.)., 
Ceylon (Code of Civil Procedure, No. 2 of 1889) ; the modes of exe- 
cution in tlie South African Colonie.s arc also the subject of local 
enactment, largely influenced by English law (cf. the Sheriffs’ 
Ordinance, 1902, No. q of 1902), (Orange River Colony) and (Pro- 
clamation 17 of 1902), Tran.svaal (Nathan, Common Law of South 
Afma, vol. iv. p. 22of.) ; and generally, Van Zyl, Judicial Practice 
of South Africa, pp. 198 et seq. 

United States.— Execution in the United States is founded 
upon Euglisli law, whicli it closely resembles. Substantially the 
same lornis of execution arc in force. The provisions of the Statute 
of Frauds makuig the lien of execution attach only on delivery to 
the sheriff were generally adopted in America, and are still law in 
many ol the states. The law as to the rights ami duties of sheriffs 

i.s substantially the same as in ICngland. The " homestead laws " 
{(j.v.) which are m force in nearly all the American States exempt 
a certain amount or value of real c.state occupied by a debtor as 
his liome.stead Irom a foiced sale lor the payment of his debts. 
Til is homestead legi.slation has been copied in some Briti.sli colonies, 
e ff, Western Au.stralui (No. 37 I’t. viii.), Quebec (Rev. Stats., 

.ss. 1743-1748), Manitoba (Rev. Stats., 1902, c. 5^, s. 29, c. 21, s. 9), 
Uutano (K<‘v. Stats., 1897, c. 29), Briti.sh Columbia (Rev. Stats., 
1897, c. 93), New Soutli Wales (CroAvn Land.s Act 1895, Pt. iii ), 
New Zealand (E^amily Homes Protection Act 1895, No, 20 of 1895). 

E'rance. — Provisional execution [saisie-arrSt) with a \uew to 
obtain security has been already mentioned. Execution against 
personalty {satsiC'Cxecution) is preceded by a lommandement or 
summons, personally served upon, or left at the domicile of the debtor 
calling on him to pay. Tlie lu^cessary bedding of debtors and of 
their children residing with them, and the clothes worn by them, 
cannot be seized m execution under any circumstances. Objects 
declared by Jaw to be immovable by destination {immeuhks par 
destination), such as beasts of burden and agricultural implements, 
l)ooks relating to the debtor's profession, to the value of 300 francs, 
v/orlc men’s tools, military equipment.s, provisions and certiiin cattle 
cai not be .seized, even for a debt due to Government, unless in respect 
of provisions furnished to the del)tor, or amounts due to the manu- 
fact urers or vendors of protected articles or to parties who advanced 
moTiey.s to purcha.se, manufacture or repair them. Growing fruits 
cannot he .seized except during the six weeks preceding the ordinary 
period when they become ripe. Execution against immovable 
property (la sai^te immobiliire) i.s preceded also by a summons to 
pay, and execution cannot issue until the expiry of 30 days after 
.service of such .summons (see further Code Proc. C'iv., Arts. 673-689). 
Imprisonment lor debt wa.s abolished in all civ'il and commercial 
matters by the law of 22ncl of July 1867, which extends to foreigners, 
it still subsisls in favour of the State for non-payment of fines, &c. 
The French system is in .substance in force in Belgium (Code Civ. 
Proc., Ai t 51 et seq.), the Netherlands (Code Civ. Proc., Arts. 430 el 
seq.), ltai\ (Code Civ. Proc., Arts. 553 et sieq,, 639 et seq.), and Spain. 

Germany - Under the German Code of Civil Proceflure (Arts. 
796 et seq ), Ix'th the goods and (if ilie goods do not offer adequate 
9 i‘curity) tlie pt rson of the debtor may be seized (the process is called 
arrest) as a guarantee of payment. The debtor's goods cannot be 
sold except in ] pursuance of a judgment notified to the debtor either 
before or within a prescrilied period after the execution (Art. 800 
[3], and law of 30th of April r886). Imprisonment for debt in civil 
arid commercial matters has been abolished or limited on the lines 
of the Ficncli knv of 1867 in many countrie.s (e.g. Italv, law of the 
6th of December 1877 ; Belgium, law of the 27th of July 1871 ; 
Greece, law of the qtn of March 1900 ; Russia, decree of the 7th of 
March 1879), 
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Authoritibs. — ^A nderson, Execution (Lonuthe hand of Que^n 
Practice^ (London, 1908) ; Johnston Edwards, Ea. -j 

1888) ; Mather, Sheriff Law (^ndon, 1903). As 
Maclrny, A^anual of Practice (Edinburgh, 189^ As 
law, Bingham, Judgments and Executions (j^iladolphla, 

A. C. Freeman, Law of Execution, Civil Cases (3rd ed., San Francistv 
1900); H. M. Herman, Latt^o/ Executions (New York, 187^,' ; American 
Notes to tit. " Execution," in Ruling Cases (London and Boston 
1897) I Bouvier, Law Diet., cd. Rawle (1897), s.v. " Execution." 

EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS, in English law, those 
persons upon whom the property of a deceased person both real 
and personal devolves according as he has or has not left a will. 
Executors differ from administrators both in the mode of tlieir 
creation and in the date at which theirsestate vests. An executor 
can only be appointed by the wiB of his testator ; such appoint- 
ment may be express or implied, and in thd latter case he is said 
to be an executor “ according to the tenor.” The estate of an 
executor vests in him from the date of the testator’s death. An 
administrator on the other hand is appointed by the probate 
division of the High Court, and his estate does not vest till such 
appointment, the title to the property being vested till then in 
the judge of the probate division. As to whom the court will 
appoint administrators and the various kinds of administrators 
see under Adminestration". Apart from these two points the 
rights and liabilities of executors and administrators are the 
same, and they may be indifferently referred to as the repre- 
sentative of the deceased. As to their appointnjent before the 
establishment of the court of probate see articles Will and 
Intestacy. Before the I^ind Transfer Act 1897, the real estates, 
of the deceased did not devolve upon the representative but 
vested directly in the devisee or heir-at-law, but by that act 
it was provided that the personal representative should be also 
the real representative, and therefore it may now be said broadly 
that the representative takes the whole estate of the deceased. 
There are, however, a few minor exceptions to this rule, of which 
tlie most important are lands held in joint tenancy and copyhold 
lands. As the representative stands in the shoes of the deceased 
he is entitled to sue upon any contract or for any debt which the 
deceased might have sued in his lifetime. 

The duties of a representative are as follows: i. To bury the 
deceased in a manner suitable to the estate he leaves beliind him ; 
and the expenses of such funeral take precedence of any duty or 
debt whati'ver ; but extravagant expenses will not be allowed. 
No rule can be laid down as to what is a reasonable allowance for 
this purpose, as it is impossible to know at the time of the funeral 
what the estate of the decea.sed may amount to. The broad rule 
is that the representative must allow .such sum as seems reasonable, 
having regara to all the circumstances of the ca.se and the conditions 
in life of the deceased, remembering that if he should exceed this he 
will be personally liable for such excess in the event of the estate 
proving insolvent. 

2. He must obtain proliatc nr letters of admini.stration to the 

deceased within .six months of tlie death, or, if such grant be dis- 
puted, within two months of the determination of such suit. The 
penalty tor not doing so is fixed by the Stamp Act 1815, § 37, at 
;^joo, and an additional stamp duty at the rate of 10 %. As to 
the formalities of Probate see that article. . 

3. Strictly speaking, he must compile an inventory of all the 
estate of the deceased, whether in possession or outstanding, and he 
is to deliver it to the court on oath. He is to collect aU the goods so 
inventoried and to commence actions to get in all those outstanding, 
and he is responsible to creditors for the whole of .such estate, 
wliether in possession or in action. This duty is thrown upon the 
representative by an act of 1 s.’9, but it is not the modem practice 
to exJiibit such inventory iiiiless he be cited for it in the spiritual 
court at the instance of a party interested. It is, however, necessary 
to file an affidavit setting out the value of the estate of the deceased 
upon applying for a grant of probate or letters of administration. 

4. Trie representative must pay the debts of the deceased according 
to their priority. Next to the legitimate funeral expenses come 
the costs of proving and administering the estate ; in the event, 
however, of the funeral and testamentary expenses being cliargcd 
by the will upon any particular fund, they will be primarily payable 
out of that fund. Trie representative must be careful to pay the 
debts according to the rules of priority, otherwise he will oecome 
personally liable to the creditors of one degree if he has exhausted 
the estate in paying creditors of a lesser degree. First of all, a 
solicitor has a lien for his costs upon any fund pr duty which he ha.i 
recovered for the deceased ; next in order come debts due to the 
crown by record or speciality ; then delits given a priority by 
statute, as, for example, by the Poor Relief Act 1743, money due 
by an overseer of the poor to his parish. Next debts* of record, t.#. 
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judgment recovered against the deceased in any court of record ; 
all such debts an* equal among themselves, but a* judgment creditor 
who has sued out execution is preferred to one who has not : another 
class of debts of 1-ecord are statutes nirrchanl and staple, or recog- 
nisances in the nature of statute staple, i.e. bonds of record acknow- 
ledged before tlie lord mayor of London or the mayor of tiie stanlr. 
Last in the order of debts come spt'cialty and simple contract debts, 
which by Hinde Palmer's Act (the Executors Act i86q) arc of equal 
degree, though as between specialty debts bonds given lor value 
rank before voluntary bonds unless assigned for value, and as 
between simple contract debts those clue to tlic cro^^Tl have priority. 
Though the creditors can if necessary lake all the estate of the 
deceased to satisfy their claims, yet as between the various classes 
of assets the representative must ])ay the debts out of assets in the 
following oreVr ; (i.) General jiersonal estate not specifically be- 
queathed nor exempted from payment of debts ; (li.) real estate 
appropriated to debt|i ; (iii.) real estate descended ; (iv.) real estate 
devised charged with payment of debts ; (v.) general pecuniary 
legacies pw fata ; (vi.) specific legacies and devises ; (vii.) real 

estate over which a general power of 'appointment has been exercised 
by will : (viii.) tlics widow’s paraphernalia. 

5. The debts of the deceased being satisfied, the representative 
must next proceed to satisfy the legacies and devises left by the 
testator. In order to enable him to do this with safety to himself, 
it is provided that he cannot be compelled to divide the estate 
among tJie legatees or next of kin until twelve months Irora the 
death of the deceased (this is commonly known as “ the executor’s 
year ”), though if there is no doubt as to the solvency of the estate 
he may do so at once. As a further protection the rcipresentative 
may give notice by advertisement for creditors to .send in their 
claims against the estate, and on expiration of the notices he may 
proceed to divide the estate, though even then tlie creditor may 
follow the assets to the person who has received them and recover 
for his debt. As lietween legatees the following priorities must be 
observed : (1) Specific legatees and devisees^ (2) demonstrative 

legatees, and {3) general legatees ; and as to this last class the testator 
can give priority to one over onotlier. If tJicre are not sufficient 
assets to pay the general legatees they must abate rateably. Legacies 
were not pa)rable out of tlie real estate prior to the Land Transfer 
Act 1897, ufiless the testator charged the realty with them^ Even 
then unless the testator exonerates his personalty from payment of 
Uic legacies the personalty will he the first fund cJiargeahlc. It 
has been suggested tliat the effect of tlie act is to make the realty 
chargeable pro rata with the personalty, but this is doubtful. 

U. The residue, after all legacies and devises are satisfied, must, 
if there be a will, be paid to the residuary legafa^e therein named, 
and if there be no will the real estate wiU go to the heir (see In- 
nERiTANcit) and the personalty to the next of kin (see Intestacy). 
rt was held at one time that in default of a residuary legatee the 
residue fell to the executor liimself, but now nothing less than the 
expressed intention of the testator can give it to Iiira. 

The liabihties of the representative may be shortly stated. He is 
liable in his representative capacity in all cases where the deceased 
would be liable were he alive. To this general rule there arc some 
exceptions. The representative cannot be sued for breach of a 
contract for personal services whicli can be performed only in the 
lifetime of the person contracting, nor again can he be sued in a 
case whore unlicpiidatcd damage.*; only could have been recovered 
against the deceased. lie is liable in his personal capacity in the 
following ca.ses : if he contracts to pay a debt due by the deceased, 
or if having admitted that he had assets in his hands sufficient to 
pay a debt or legacy he has misa])plied such assets so that he cannot 
satisfy tlicm ; or liastly, if by mismanaging the. estate and effects 
of the deceased he has made liimself liable for a devastavit. Shortly 
stated, a representative is bound to exercise the ordinary care of a 
business man in administering the estate of tlte deceased, and he 
will be liable for the loss to the estate caused by, his own negligence, 
or by the negligence of a co-representativp which his act or neglect 
has rendered possible. Though the general -rule of delegahts nmi 
potest dclegari holds good of a representative, yet in certain cases he 
may “ rely upon skilled persons in matters in which he cannot be 
expected to be experienced," c.g. he must employ solicitors to 
conduct a lawsuit. 

The privileges of the rcpre.sentative are these : he may prefer one 
creditor to anotlier of equal degree ; ho may retain a debt owing 
to him from the deceased as against other creditors of equal degree 
(see Retainer) ; he may reimburse himself out of the estate all 
expenses incurred in the execution of his trust. 

An executor de son tort is one who, without any title to do «>„ 
wrongfully intermeddles with the a.ssets of the deceased, dealing 
with them in such a way as to hold himself out as executor. In. 
such a case he is subject to all the habilitics of an executor, and cani 
claim none of the privileges. He may be treated by the creditor as 
the executor, and, if he is really assuming to act as executor, creditors 
and legatees will get a go d title from him, but he is liable to be sued' 
by the rightful representative for damages lor interfering with the 
property of the deceased. 

Scotland. — Executor in Scots law is a more extensive term than in 
English, He is either nominative or dative, the Ifitter appointed 
by the court and corresponding in most respects to the English 


administrator. Caution is required from the latter, not from the 
former. By the common law doctrine of passive representation the 
heir or executor was liable to be sued for implement of the deceased’s 
obligations. The Roman prjjiciple of h&neficium inventarii was first 
introduced by an act of As the law at present .stands, the heir 

or executor is liable only to the value of the succession, except 
where there has been vitious intromission in movables, and in 
gesiio pro haerede (behaviour as heir) and some other cases in herlt- 
ables. Tlic present inventory duty on succession to movables and 
heritablcs depends on the Finance Acts 1894-igoQ (see Estate Dutv). 
In England the executor is bound to pay the debts of the deceased 
in a certain order, but in Scotland they all rank pari passw except 
privileged debts (see Privilege). 

Authortties. — R. L. Vaughan Williams, T/w? Law of Exerutors 
and Administrators ; W. G. Walker, Compendium on the Law of 
Executors and Administrators ; James Schouler, Law of Executors 
and Administrators (3rd cd., Boston, 1901). 

EXEDRA, or Exhp:dra (from Gr. ef, out, and eSpa, a seat), 
an arrliitectural term originally applied to a seat or recess out 
of doors, intended for conversation. Such recesses were generally 
semicircular, as in the important example built l3y Hcrodes 
Atticus at Olympia. In the great Roman thermae (baths) they 
were of large size, and like apses were covered with a hemispheri- 
cal vault. An example of these exists at Pompeii in the Street 
of the lombs. From Vitruvius we learn that they were often 
covered over, and they are described by him (v. ii) as places 
leading out of porticoes, where philosophers and rhetoricians 
could debate or harangue. 

EXELMANS, RENE JOSEPH ISIDORE, Count (i775>i852), 
marshal of France, was born at Bar-le-Duc on the 13th of 
November 1775. 11 c volunteered into the 3rd battalion of the 
Meuse in 1791, became a lieutenant in 1797, and in 1798 was aide- 
de-camp to General ^ible, and in the following year to General 
Broussier. In his first campaign in Italy he greatly distinguished 
' himself ; and in April 1 799 he was rewarded for his services by 
I the grade of captain of dragoons. In the same year he took 
! part with honour in the conquest of Naples and was again pro- 
moted, and in i8or he became aide-de-camp to Cienerdl Murat. 
He accompanied Murat in the Austrian, Prussian and Polish 
campaigns of J.S05, 1806 and 1807. At the passage of the 
Danube, and in the action of Wertingen, he specially distin- 
guished himself ; he was made colonel for the valour which he 
displayed at Austerlitz, and general of brigade fur his conduct 
at Eylau in 1807. In 1808 he accompanied Murat to Spain, 
but was there made prisoner and conveyed to England. 
On regaining his liberty in 1811 he went to Naples, where 
King Joachim Murat appointed him grand-master of horse. 
Exeimans, however, rejoined the French army on the eve of the 
Russian campaign, and on the field of Borodino won the rank of 
general of division. Jn the retreat from Moscow his steadfast 
courage was conspiaiously manifested on several occasions. 
Jn 1813 he was made, for services in the campaign of Saxony 
and Silesia, grand-olficer of the Legion of Honour, and in 1814 
he reaped additional glory by his intrepidity -and skill in the 
campaign of France. When the Bourbons were restored, 
Exeimans retained his position in the army. In Januar>^ 1815 
he was tried on an accusation of having treasonable relations 
with Murat, but was acquitted. Napoleon on his return from 
Elba made Exeimans a peer of France and placed him in 
command of the II. cavalry corps, which he commanded in 
the Waterloo campaign, the battle of Ligny and Groudiy’s 
march on Wavre. in the closing operations round Paris 
Exeimans won great distinction. After the second R^tora- 
tion he denounced, in the House of Peers, the execution of 
Marshal Ney as an “ abominable assassination ’’ ; thereafter he 
lived in exile in Belgium and Nassaui for some years, till 1819, 
when he was recalled to France. In 1828’ h©' was appointed 
inspector-general of cavalry ; and' after tha^ July revolution^ of 
1830 he received from Louis Philippe the grand crolks of the Legion 
of Honour, and was reinstated, as a peer of France^ At the 
revolution of 1848 Exeimans was one of the adherents of Louis 
Napoleon ; and in 1851 he was, in reco^ition of his long and 
; brilliant military career, raised to the dignity of a marshal of 
Fiance. His death, which took place on. the loth of July 1852, 
was the result of a fall from his horse. 
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EXEQUATUR^ the letter patent^ issued by a foreign office 
and signed by a sovereign^ which guarantees to a foreign consul 
the rights and privileges of his office, and ensures his recognition 
in the state in which he is appointed to exercise them. If a 
consul is not appointed by commission he receives no exequatur ; 
and a notice in the Gazette in this case has to suffice. The exe- 
quatur may be withdrawn, but in practice, where a consul is 
obnoxious, an opportunity is afforded to his government to 
recall him. 

EXETER, EARL, MARQUESS AND DUKE OF. These 
English titles have been borne at different times by members 
of the families of Holand or Holland, Beaufort, ('ourtenay and 
Cecil. The earls of Devon of the family of de Redvers were 
sometimes called earls of Exeter ; but the ist duke of Exeter 
was John {c. 1355-1400), a younger son of Thomas Holand, 
earl of Kent (d. 1 360). John’s mother, Joan (d. 1385), a descend- 
ant of Edward I., married for her third husband Edward the 
Black Prince, by whom she was the mother of Richard 11 ., and 
her son John was thus the king’s half-brother, a relationship 
to which he owed his high station at the English court. He 
married Elizabeth (d. 1426), a daughter of John of Gaunt, dike 
of Lancaster, and w'as constantly in Richard’s train until 1385, 
when his murder of Ralpli Stafford disturbed these friendly 
relations. John then went to Spain as constable of the English 
army under John of Gaunt ; but after his return to England in 
1387 he was created earl of Huntingdon, was made admiral of 
the fleet and chamberlain of England, and was again high in the 
king’s favour. He was Richard’s chief helper in the proceedings 
against the lords appellant in 1307, was created duke of Exeter 
i i September of this year, and went w'ith the king to Ireland in 
t3C)9. After the accession of his brother-in-law, Henry IV., 
Holand was tried for his share in the events of 1397, and w'as 
reduced to his earlier rank of earl of Huntingdon. He was 
soon plotting against Henry’s life, and after the projected 
rising in 1400 had failed he was captured and was probably 
beheaded at Pleshey in Essex on the 16th of January 1400.* 
lie was afterwards attainted and his titles and lands were 
f*)rfeited. 

In 1416 Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dorset, was, created duke 
of Exeter ; but this dignity was only granted for his life, and 

insecjuently it expired on liis death in 1426. 

In 1416 John (i 305 -J 447 ), son of John Holand, the former 
d ike of Exeter, was allowed to take his father’s earldom of 
Huntingdon. 'I’his nohlornan rendered great assistance to 
Henry V. in his conquest of i^Yance, fighting both on sea and 
on land. He was marshal of ICnglanJ, admiral of England and 
governor of Aquitaine under Henry VI. ; was one of the king’s 
representatives at the conference of Arras in 1435 ; and in 1443 
was created duke of Exeter. When he died on the 5th of August 
1447 his titles passed to his son Henry (1430-1473), who, 
altiiough married to Anno (d. 1476), daughter of Richard, duke of 
\'ork, fought for Henry VI. during the Wars of the Roses. After 
having been imprisoned by York at Pontefmet, he >vas present 
at the battle of Towton, sailed with Henry’s queen, Margaret 
ol Anjou, to Flanders in 1463, and was wounded at Barnet in 
1471. In 1461 he had been attainted and his dukedom declared 
forfeited, and he died without sons, probably in 1473. 

Coming to the family of Courtenay the title of marquess of 
Exeter was borne by Henry Courtenay {c. 1496-153S), carl of 
Devon, who was made a marquess in 1525. A grandson of 
Edward IV., Courtenay was a prominent figure at the court of 
Henry VIIT. until Thomas Cromwell rose to power, when his 
high birth, ius great wealth and his independent position made 
him an object of suspicion. Some slight discontent in the west 
of England gave the occasion for his arrest, and he was tried and 
bclieaded on the 9th of December 1538. A few days later he 
was declared a traitor and his titles were forfeited ; although 
his only son, Edward {c. 152^-1556), who was restored to the 

* There is some difference of opinion about the place and manner 
of the earl's death, and this (juestion has an important bearing upon 
the privilege of trial by peers of the realm. See L. W. Vemon- 
Harcourt, His Grace the Steward and T ial of Peers (1907). 


earldom of Devon in 2553 and was a suitor for 4 he hand of Queen 
Mary, is sometimes called marquess of Exeter. 

The title of earl of Exeter was first bestowed ujpon tte Cecils 
(see CEaL : ^Family) in 1605 when Thomas, snj Lord Butghl^ 
(15.12-1623), the eldest son of William Cecil, Lord 
was made earl of Exeter by James 1 . Thomas had a 
member of parliament during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who 
knighted him in 1575, and had fought under the earl of Leicester 
in the Netherlands. After his father’s death in 1598 he became 
president pf the Council of the North and was made a knight of 
the Garter. He died on the 7th or 8th of February 2623. HiS 
direct descendants continued to bear the title of earl of Exeter, 
and in 1801 Henry (1754-1804), t^e lofh earl, was advanced to 
the dignity of marquess of Exeter, the present marquess being 
his lineal descendant. It may bo noted that the 1st marquess 
Ls Tennyson’s “ lord of Burghley.” 

See G“ E. C(okaync), Complete Peerage (1887-1898). 

EXETER, a city and county of a city, municipal, county and 
parliamentary borough, and the county town of Devonshire, 
England, 172 m. W.S.W. of London, on the London & South 
Western and the Great Western railways. Pop. (1901)47,185. 
The ancient city occupies a broad ridge of land, which rises 
steeply from the left bank of the Exe. At the head of the ridge 
is tlie castle, on the site of a great British earthwork. The High 
Street and its continuation, called Fore Street, are narrow, biit 
very picturesque, with many houses of the i6tli and 17th 
centuries. There is a maze of lesser streets within the ancient 
walls, the line of which may be traced. All the gates have * 
disappeared. The suburbs, which have greatly extended since 
the beginning of the 19th century, contain many good streets, 
terraces and detaclied villas. The surrounding country is rich, 
fertile and of great beauty. Extensive views are comnmnded in 
the direction of Holdon, a stretch of high moorland which may 
be regarded as an outlier of Dartmoor. The lofty mound of the 
castle is laid out a§ a promenade, with fine trees and 1 rr-ad walks. 

The cathedral, although not one of the largest in I igland, is 
unsurpassed in the beauty of its architecture and Jie richness 
of its details. With the exception of the Norman transeptal 
towers, the general character is Decorated, ranging from about 
1280 to T369. Transeptal towers occur elsewhere in England 
only in the collegiate church of Ottery St Mary, in Devonshire, 
for wdiich Exeter cathedral .serv^ed as a model. The west front 
is of later date than the rest (probably 1369-1394), and the 
porch is wholly covered with .statues. Within, the most note- 
worthy features arc the long unbroken roof, extending throughout 
nave and choir, with no central tower or lantern ; the beau^ful 
sculpture of bosses and corbels ; the minstrel’s gallery, projecting 
from the north triforium of the nave ; and the remarkable 
manner in which the several parts of the church are made ti> 
correspond. The window tracery is much varied; but each 
window answers to that on the opposite side of nave or choir ; 
pier answers to pier, aisle to aisle, and chapel to chapel, while 
the transeptal towers complete the balance of parts. A complete 
restoration under Sir G. G. Scott was carried out between 1870 
and 1877. The modern stall work, the reredos, the choir pave- 
ment of tiles, rich marbles and porphyries, the stained glass and 
the sculptured pulpits in choir and nave are meritorious. The 
episcopal throne, a sheaf of tabernacle work in wood, was erected 
by Bishop Stapeldon about 1320, and in the north transept L 
an ancient clock. The most interesting monuments are those of 
bishops of the 12th and 13th centuries, in the choir p.id lady 
chapel. Some important MSS., including the famo».s book of 
Saxon poetry given by Leofric to his cathedral, a.e preserved 
in the chapter- house. The united sees of Devonshire and 
Oimwaii were fixed at Exeter from the installation there of 
Leofric (1050) by the Confessor, until the re-erection of the 
Cornish see in 1876. The bishop’s palace embodies Early 
English portions. The diocese covers the greater part of Devon- 
shire, with a very small part of Dorsetshire. 

The guildhall in the High Street is a, picturesque Elizabethan 
building, which contains some interesting portraits ; among 
them being one of General Monk, who was a native of Devon, 
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and artot^her of Henrietta, dtic 1 i 6 ^s of Cubans, given by her 
brother Charles II. Both are liy Sir Petet Lely. The assize 
hall and sessions house dates from 177^. The Albert Memorial 
Museum contaihs a school of art, an excellent free library', a 
reading-room, anti a museum of natural history' and antiquities. 
There is a good collection of local bird.s, and some remarkable 
pottery and bronze relics extracted from barrows near Iloniton 
or found in various parts of lievonshire. Of the castle, called 
Rougemont, the chief firchitectural remnant is a portion of a 
gateway , tower which may be late Norman. Traces are also 
seen of the surrounding earthworks, which may ha\’C belonged 
to the original BritishtiStronghold. Beneath the castle wall is 
the pleasant promenade of Northernhay. The churches of 
Exeter are of little importance, being mostly small, and closely 
beset with buildings, but the modern church of St Michael (T(S6 o) 
deserves notice. The Devon and Exeter Institution, founded 
in 1813, contains a large and valuable library, and among 
educational cstablisluncnts may be noticed the technical and 
university extension college, the diocesan training college and 
school ; and the grammar scliool, which was founded under a 
scheme of Walter dc Stapeldon, bishop of Exeter and founder of 
Exeter College, Oxford, in 1332, and refounded in 1629, but 
occupie.s modern l)uildirigs (1886) outside the city. It is endowed 
with a large number of leaving exhibitions, and about 150 boy^s 
arc educated. There arc two market-houses in the city, many 
hospitals and many charitable institutions, including the pictur- 
esque hospital or almshouse of William Wynard, recorder of 
Exeter (1439). 

Exeter is one of the principal railway Centres in the south-west, 
and it also has some shipping trade, communicating with the 
sea by way of the Exeter ship-cau'd, originally cut in the reign 
of Elizabeth (1564), and enlarged in 1675 and 1827. This canal 
is an interesting work, being the first canal carried out in the 
United Kingdom for the purpose of enabling sea-going vessels to 
})ass to an inland port. 'Ihe river Exc was Very^ early utilized 
l)y small cruft trading to Exeter, parliament having granted 
|)Owers for the improvement of the navigation by the construc- 
tion of a canal 3 m. long from Exeter to the river ; at a later 
(late this canal was extended lower down to the tidal estuary of 
the Exe. Previous to the year 1820 it was onty available for 
> essels of a draft not exceeding y ft., but by deepening it, raising 
the banks, and constructing new locks, vessels drawing 14 ft. of 
\.’ater were enalded to pass up to a basin and wliarves at I^xcter. 
These works were carried out under the advice of Thomas 
'i'elford. A floating basin is accessible to vessels of 350 tons. 
Larger vessels lie at Topsham, at the junction of the canal with 
Tie estuary' of the Exe; while at the mouth of the estuary^ is 
the port of Exmouth. Imports are miscellaneous, M'hile paper, 
grain, cider and other goods arc exported. Brewing, paper- 
making and iron-founding are carried on, and the city is an 
importiint centre of agricultural trade. The parliamentary 
borough . returns one member. The city is governed by a 
mayor, 14 aldermen and 42 councillors, . Area, 3158 acres. 
The eastern suburb of Heivitree, where is the Exeter city 
asylum, is an urban district with a population (1901) of 7529. 

Exeter was the Romano-Briti'^h country* town of hca Dam- 
fiontor urn —that most westerly town in the south-wc.st of Roman 
Britain. Mosaic pavements, potsherds, coins and other relics 
Imve been foun 1 , and probably traces llie Roman walls survive 
here and there in the medieval walls. It is said to be the Caer 
Isce of the Britons, and its importance as a British stronghold is 
shown by the great earthwork which the Britons threw up to 
defend it, on the site of which the castle was afterwards built, and 
by the riuml)er of roads which branch from it. Exeter is famous 
for the number of sieges which it sustained as the chief town 
in the south-west of England. In iooi it was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Danes, but in the following year was given by 
King ASfhelrecl to Queen Emma, who appointed as reeve, Hugh, a 
Iwcnchman, owing to whose treachery it was takert and destroyed 
by Sweyn in 1003. By 1050, however, it had , recovered, and 
chosen by Loofric as the new seat of the bishops of Devon. 
In 1068, after a iiege of eighteen days, Exeter surrendered to 


the Conqueror, who thi^ew up a castle which wais called RoUge- 
rbont, i^rom the colour of the rock ot which it stpod. Again in 
. 1137 the town was held /or Matilda by Baldwirt de'feedvers for 
three months and surrehdfered, at last, owing t 6 lack of water. 
Three times subsequently Exeter held out succes.qfiiily for the king 
— ^in 1467 against the Yorkists, in 1497 against Perkin Warbeck, 
and in 1549 against the ih’eh of Cortiwall and Devon, who rose 
in defence of the old rdigion. During the civil watS the city 
declared for parliament, but was in 1643 taken by thie royalists, 
who h^ld it until 1646. The ohly other historical event, of 
importance is the entry Of William, prince of brdnge, in 1688, 
shortly after his arrival in England. Exeter was evidently a 
borough by prescription some timie before the Conquest, smcc 
the burge.sses are mentioned in the Domesday Sirvey. Its 
first cliarter granted by Henry I. gave the burgesSes all the free 
customs which the citizens of London enjoyed, and was confirmed 
and enlarged by most of the succeeding kings. By 1227 govern- 
ment by reeve had given place to that by a mayor and four 
bailiffs, w'hich continued until the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
Numer()us trade gilds were incorporated in Exeter, one of the 
first being the tailors’ gild, incorpoi^ted in 1466. This by 14S2 
had become so powerful that it interfered with the government 
of the town, and was dissolved on the petition of the burgesses. 
Another powerful gild was that of the merchant adventurers, 
incorporated in 1559, which is said to have dictated laws to which 
the mayor and bailiffs submitted. From 12(^5 to 1885 Exeter 
was represented in parliament by two members, but in the latter 
yesiv the number of repre.sentatives was reduced to one. Exeter 
was formerly noted for the manufacture of woollen goods, 
introduced in Elizabeth’s reign, and the value of its exports 
at one time exceeded half a million sterling yearly. ITic trade 
declined partly owing to the stringent laws of the trade gilds, 
and by the beginning of the 19th century had entirely dis- 
appeared, although at the time of its greatest j^rosperity it 
had been surpassed in value and importance only by that of 
Leeds. 

Sec Victoria Cottnfv History, Devon ; Richard Tzackc, Antiquities 
oj the City of Exeter (1677) ; Cieorge Oliver, The History of the Citv 
of BACter (18O1) ; and E. A. Freeman, Bxetei (" Historic Towns " 
series) (London, 1887), in the preface to which the names of earlier 
historians of the city are given. 

EXETER, a town ancl one of the county-seats of Rockingham 
county, New Hampshire, U.S.A., on the Squamscott river, 
about 12. m. S.W. of I'ortsmouth and about 51 m. N. by E. of 
Boston, Mass. Pop. (1890) 4284; (1900) 4922, of whom 1066 
were foreign-born; area, about 17 sq. m. It is served by the 
Western Division of the Boston Sz Maine railway. The tov^n 
has a public library and some old houses built in the colonial 
period, and is the scat of Phillips Exeter Academy (incorporated 
in 1781 and opened in J7S3). In its charter this institution is 
described as “ an academy for the purpose of promoting piety 
and virtue, and for the education of youth in Ute English, Latin 
and Greek languages, in writing, arithmetic, music and the art 
of speaking, practical geometry, logic and geography, and such 
other of the liberal arts and sciences or languages, as opportunity 
may hereafter permit.” It was founded by Dr John Phillips 
(1719-1795), a graduate of Harv'ard College, who acquired 
considerable wealth as a merchant at Exeter and gave nearly 
all of it to the cause ol education. Tlie academy is one of the 
foremost secondary schools in the country, and among its 
alumni have been Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Lewis 
Cass (born in Exeter in a house still standing), John Parker Hale, 
George Bancroft, Jared Sparks John Gorham Pdlfrey, Ridiard 
Hildreth and Francis Bowen. The government of the academy 
is vested in a board of six trustees, regardiiig whom the founder 
provided that a majority should laymen affd not inhabitants 
of Exeter. In 1909' 1910 the institution tfed 20 buildings, 32 
acres of recreation grounds, 16 instructors and 48S students, 
representing 38 states and territories of the United States and 
4 foreign countries. At Exeter also is the Robinson female 
seminary (1867), with 14 instructors and 272 students in 1906- 
*907. The river furnishes water-power, and amohg the manu- 
factures of the town are shoes, machinerjq cottons, brass, &c. 
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The toWn is otte '(» in the states it touridted in 
16^8 by Rev. Jdlin Wheelwright, am Afttinotoian leader who 
with a htfitiber of followers settled^here after his banishment 
from Massachusetts. For their government the settlers adopted 
(1639^ a plantatioil covenant. There was disagreement from the 
first; howe%^er, with regard to the measure oi loyalty to the king, 
and in 1643, when Massachusetts had asserted her claim to this 
region and the other three New Hampshire towns had submitted 
to her jurisdiction, the majority of the inhabitants of Exoter 
also yielded, while the minority, including the founder, removed 
from the town. In 16S0 the town l^ecame a part of the newly 
created province of New Hampshire. During the French and 
Indian wars it was usually protected by a garrison, and some 
of the garrison houses are still standing. From 1776 to 1784 
the state legislature usually met at Exeter. 

See C. H. Bell, History of the Tiwn of Exeter (Exeter, 1888). 

EXETfilR BOOK \Codei^ ExonUmu'], an anthology of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry presented 10 Exeter cathedral by Leofric,* bishop i 
of Exeter, England, from 1050 to 1071, and still in the possession j 
of the dean and chapter. It contains some legal documents, the j 
poems entitled Crist j Guthlac, Phoenix, Juliana^ The Wanderer 
and others, and concludes with between eighty and ninety 
riddles. It .was first described in Humphrey Wanley’s Catalo^us 
, . . (t705) in detail but with many inaccuracies ; subse- 
quently by J. J. Conybeare, Account of a Saxtm Manuscript 
(a paper read in 1812 ; printed with some extracts from the 
MS. in Archaeologia, vol. xvii. pp. 180-197, 1814). A complete 
transcript made (1831) by Robert Chambers is in the British 
Museum (Addit. MS. 9067). It was first printed in 1842 by 
Benjamin Thorpe for the Soc. of Antiq., London, as Codex 
Exoniensis . . . with an English Translation^ Notes and Indexes. 
More recent editions, chiefly based on I’horpe/s text, are in 
Chr. Grein’s Bibliothek der A.S. Poesie (vol. iii, part i, cd. 
R. Wulkcr, Leipzig, 1897, with a bibliography), J. Schipper in 
I'feiffcr's Germania, vol. xix. pp. 327-339, and Israel Gollancz, . 
The Exeter Book, pt. i. (1895), with Ii)nglish translation, for the 
Early English 'J ext Society. 

A detailed account, with bibliographies of the separate poems, is 
given by R. Wiilker, in Grundriss . . . dcf A.S. Literiitur. pp. 218-236 
(Leipzig, 1885) ; see also the introduction to The Crist of Cynewulf . . ., 
edited by Prof. A. S. Cook, witli iniroductiou, notes and a glossary 
(Boston, l^S.A., 1900). I'or the poems ''.ontained in the MS, sec 
a].so CvNiiwuLF and RiDDi.r.s, 

EXHIBITION, a term, meaning in general a public display,- 
which has a special modern sense us applied to public shows of 
goods for the promotion of trade (Fr. expostiion). The first 
exhibition in this sense of which there is any account, in either 
sacred or profane history, was that held by King Ahasuerus, 
who, according to the Book of Esther, showed in the third year 
of his reign “ tlie riches of his glorious kingdom, and the honour 
of his excellent majesty, many days, even a hundred and four- 
.score days.” The locale of this function was Shu.shan, the 
fxilace and the exhibits consisted of “ white, green and Wue 
Iiangings, fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings and pillars of marble ; the beds were of gold and silver, 
upon a pavement of red, and blue, and white and black marble. 
And they gave them drink in vessels of gold, the vessels being 
diverse one from another.” The first exhibition sinc.e the 
Christian era was at Venice during the dogeship of Lorenzo 
Tiepolo, in 1268. On that occasion there was a graiid display, 
consisting of a water fete, a procession of the trades and an 
industrial exhibition. Tlie various gilds of the Queen City of the 
Seas marchct! through the narrow streets to the great square of 
St Murk, and their leaders asked the dogaressa to inspect the 
products of their industry. Other medieval exhibitions were 
the fairs held at Leipzig and Nizhni Novgorod in Europe, at 
Tanta in Egypt, and m 1689 Dutch at Leiden. 

^ For Leofric, .sec F. E. Warren, The teofrk Missal (1883). 

* An “ exhibition,” In the sense of a mhior scholarship, or aimiiai 
payment to a student from the fundy of a achool x}r college^ is a 
modem survival from the obsolete meaning of “ maintenance “ or 
** endowment ” (cf» Late Lat» exhibitio et tegumntum, Ke. food and 
ratmentj. 


The frr^ •medem exhibition was bold at I«ondon 'hi 1756% 
tile Society of Arts, offeteid priises for tepiwemenos in 
the matiufa^ure of tapestry, carpets and porc^ain, tbe^exldbiti 
being placed side by side. Five years afterwards, <m ^761, the 
^ame society gave an exhibition of agricultural matfhmery. 
In 1797 a collective display of the art factories of France, incUid- 
ing those of Sevres, the Gobelins and the Sftvonnerie, was made 
in the palace of St Cloud, and the exhibition was repeated during 
the following year in the rue de Varennes, Paris. This experiment 
was so successful that in the last thmc days of the same year an 
exhibition under official auspices, at which private exhibitonr 
were allowed to compete, was hcli^in tWt Champ de Mars. Four 
years later, in 1801, there was a second official exhibition in 
the grand court of the Louvre. Upon that occasion juries of 
practical men examined the objects shown, and the winners of a 
gold medal were invited to dine with Napoleon, who was at 
that time First Consul. In the report of the jury the following 
remarkable sentence appeared “ There is not an artist or 
inventor who, once obtaining thus a public recognition of 
his ability, has not found his reputation and his business 
largely increased.” The third Pari.s Exhibition, held in 1802, 
was the first to publish an official catalogue. There were 540 
exhibitors, including J. E. Montgolfier, the first aeronaut, and 
J. M. Jacquard, the inventor of the loom which bears his name. 
The fourth exhibition was held in 1806 in the esplaanule in front 
of the Hotel dcs Involides, and attracted 1422 exhibitors. There 
were no more cxhibition.s till after the fall of the empire, but in 
1819 the fifth was held during the reign of Louis XVIII., with 
1622 exhibitors. Others were held at Paris at various intervals, 
that in 1849 having 4500 exhibitors. 

Other exhibitions, though on a smaller scale, were held in 
Dublin, London, and in various parts of Germany and Austria 
during the first half of the 19th century — that in 1844, held at 
Berlin, having 3040 exhibitors. Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Russia, Poland, Italy, Spain and Portugal all held 
exhibitions, and there was a Free Trade Bazaar of British 
Manufactures at Co vent Garden theatre in 1845, which at 
the tinVe created a great deal of interest. But all these 
exhibitions were confined to the products of the country 
in whicli they took place, and the first great International 
Exhibition was held in London in 1851 by tiie Society of Arts, 
under the presidency of the prince consort. All nations were 
invited to compete ; a site was obtained in Hyde Park, and a 
buikling 20 acres in extent was erected, after the design of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, at a . o.st of 193, 168, The exhibition was open 
for five months and fifteen days. The receipts amounted to 
£$06,100, and the .surplus was £1 86,000. The number of visitors 
was 6,039,195, and the money taken at the doors was £423,792. 
The total number of exhibitors was 13,937, t>f which Great 
Britain contributed 6861, the British colonies 52© and foreign 
countries 6556. 'J'he International Exhibition of 1851 was 
followed by those of New York and Dublin in 1853, WTeiboume 
and Munich in 1854, and Paris in 1855 — this latter was held in 
the Palais d'lndustrie, which remained in existence until pulled 
down to make room for the two Palais des Beaux Arts, which 
formed one of the attractions of the 1900 exhibition. The 
exhibitors numbered 20,839 and the visitors 5,162,330. There 
were national exhibitiems during the following years in several 
European countries, but the next great world’s fair was held at 
London in 1862. The total space roofed in amounted to 988,000 
sq. ft., 22-'65 acres, the number of visitors was 6,211,103, and 
the amount received at the doors £408,530. The death of the 
prince consort had a depressing effect upon the enterprise. 
In 1865 on exhibition was held at Dublin, the greater proportion 
of the funds being supplied by Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness. 
The number of attendances during six months was 900,000, and 
the exhibition was opened at night. An Italian exhibition was 
held at Rome in 1862. 

The Pans Exhibition of t'867 was upoi;i a far larger scale than 
that of 1855. It was held, like those that preceded and succeeded 
it, at the Champ de Mars, and -covered 41 acres. The building 
resembled an exaggerated gasometer, ''fhe external ring was 
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devoted to machinery, the internal to the gradual develop- 
ment of civilization, commencing with the stone age and con- 
tinuing to the pr^ent era. A great feature of the exhibition was 
the park, which was studded with specimens of every style of 
modern architecture — Turkish mosques, Swedish cottages^ 
English lighthouses, Egyptian palaces and Swiss chalets. The 
number of attendances was 6,805,969. The exhibitors numbered 
43,217, and the total amount received for entrances, concessions, 
At., was £420,735. This was the first exhibition at which there 
were international restaurants. 'I’lie cost of the exhibition was 
defrayed partly by the state and partly by private subscriptions. 

Small exhibitions wer^lield v arious parts of Europe between 
1867 and 1870, and in the latter year a series of international 
exhibitions, confined to one or two special descriptions of 
produce or manufactures, was inaugurated in London at South 
Kensington. These continued till 1874, but they failed to attract 
any very large attendance of the public and wore abandoned, 
A medal was given to each exhibitor, and reports on the various 
exhibits were published, but there was no examination of the 
exhibits by jurors. In 1873 there was an International Exhibi- 
tion at Vienna. The main building, a rotunda, was erected in 
the beautiful park of the Austrian capital. There were halls 
for machinery and agricultural products, and hundreds of 
buildings, erected by different nations, were sc»,tterefl amongst 
the w'oodlanrds of the I’rater. Unfortunately, an outljreak 
of cliolera diminished the attendance of visitors, and the receipts 
were only £206477, although the visitors were .said to 
rtMched 6,740,500, and the number of exhibitors was 25,760. 1 

None of the International Exhibitions held between 1857 
and 1873 had .‘ittractcd as many as 7,000,000 visitors, but the 
gradual extension of education amongst the masses, and the 
greater facilities for locomotion, brought al>out by the growth 
of the railway system in all portions of the civilized world, 
lartrely increased the attendances at subsequent V'orld’s l^airs. 
"J’lu’ Centennial Exhibition of 2876, to celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of American Independence, was held at Fairmount 
Park, rhiiadelphia. I'he funds were raised partly by private 
siilisrriptions, and partly by donations from the city of Phila- 
delphia, from Pennsylvania and some of the neighbouring states. 
The central government at ^Vashington made a large loan, 
whi^'h was subscc|uently repaid. The principal buildings, five in 
number, occupied an area of 484 acres, and there were several 
smaller structures, which in the aggregate must htive filled lialf 
^s much space more, the largest being that devoted to the ex- 
hibits of tlic various departments of the United States govern- 
ment, which covered 7 acres. Several novelties in cxliibition 
management were introduced at Jdiiladelphia. Instead of gold, 
sih'er and bronze medals, only one description, bronze, was 
issued, the differd'ncc L)Ctween the merits of the different exhibits 
being shown by the reports. Season tickets were not issued, 
and t!ic price of admission, the same on all occasions, was half 
a dollar, or about 2S. id. The exhibition was not open at night 
or on Sunckiys, thus following the British,, and not the con- 
tuientul, precedent. The number of visitors was 9,892,625, of 
whom 8,004,214 paid for admission, the.balance being exhibitors, 
(Mticiuls and attendants. The total receipts amounted to 
£763,899. Upon one occasion, the Pennsylvania day, 274,919 
persons- the largest number that had visited any exhibition 
up to that date— passed through the turnstiles. The display 
(jf machinery was the finest ever made, that of the United States 
occupying 480,000 sq. ft. The mptive-power was obtained from 
a Corliss engine of 1600 horse-power. At this exhibition the 
United Kingdom and the British Colonies of Canada, Victoria, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, Cape Colony and Tasmania 
made a very fine display, which was only excelled by that of the 
United States. 

The Paris Exhibition of 1878 was upon a far larger scale in 
even' respect llian any which had been previously held in any 
part of the world. The total area covered not less than 66 acrc.s, 
the main building in the Champ de Mars occupying 54 acres. 
The Ft^nch exhibits filled one-half the entire space, the^remaining 
moiety being occupied by the other nations of the world. The 


United Kingdom, British India, Canada, Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Cape Colony ^d some 
of the British crown ooloi^es occupied nearly one-third of the 
space set aside for nations outside France. Germany was the 
only great country which was not represented, but there were a 
few German paintings. The display of fine arts and machinery 
was upon a very large and comprehensive scale, and the Avenue 
des Nations, a street 2400 ft. in length, was devoted to specimens 
of the domestic architecture of nearly every country in Europe, 
and of several in Asia, Africa and America. The palace of the 
Trocadero, on the northern bank of the Seine, was erected for 
the exhibition. It was a handsome structure, with towers 250 ft. 
in height and flanked by two galleries. The rules for admission 
were the same as those at Philadelphia, and eveiy person — 
exhibitor, journalist qr ofiicial — who had the right of entrance 
was compelled to forward two copies of his or her photograph, 
one of which was attached to the card of entry. The ordinary 
tickets were not sold at th^ doors, but were obtainable at various 
government offices and shops, and from numerous pedlars in 
all parts of the city and suburbs. The buildings were somewto 
unfinished upon the ojx'ning day, political complications having 
prevented the French go\'crnment and the French people from 
paying much attention to the exhibition till about six months 
before it was opened ; but the efforts made in April were pro- 
digious, and by June ist, a month after the opening, the exhibi- 
tion was complete, and afforded an object-lesson of the recovery 
of France from the calamities of 1870-1871. The decisions 
arrived at by the international juries were accompanied by 
medals of gold, silver and bronze. The expenditure by the 
United Kingdom was defrayed c)ut of the consolidated revenue, 
each British colony defraying its own expenses. The display of 
the United Kingdom was under the control of a royal commission, 
of which the prince of Wales was president. The number of 
paying visitors to the exhibition was 13,000,000, and the cost 
of the enterprise to the French government, which supplied all 
the funds, was a little less than a million sterling, after allowing 
for the value of the permanent buildings and the Trocadero 
Palace, which were sold to the city of Paris. The total number 
of persons who visited Paris during the lime the exhibition was 
open was 571,792, or 308,974 more than came to the French 
metropolis during the year 1877, and 46,021 in excess of the 
visitors during tlie previous exhibition of 1867. It was stated 
at the time that, in addition to the impetus given to the trade of 
France, the revenue of the Kepublic and of the city of Paris 
from customs and octroi duties was increased by nearly three 
millions sterling as compared with the previous year. 

Exhibitions on a scale of considerable magnitude were held at 
Sydney and Melbourne in 1879 and 1880, and many continental 
and American manufacturers took advantage of them in order 
to bring the products of their industry directly under the notice 
of Australian consumers, who had previous))^ purchased their 
supplies through the instrumentality of British merchants. 
The United Kingdom and India made an excellent display at 
lx>th cities, but the effect of the two great Australian exhibitions 
was to give a decided impetus to German, American, French and 
Belgian trade. One of the immediate results was that lines of 
.steamers to Melbourne and Sydney commenced to run from 
Marseilles and Bremen ; another, that for the first time in the 
histur>^ of the Australian colonies, branches of French banks 
were opened in the two principal cities. The whole cost of these 
exhibitions was defrayed by the local governments. 

Exhibitions were held at Turin and Brussels during 1880, 
and smaller ones at Newcastle, [Milan, Lahore, Adelaide, Perth, 
Moscow, Ghent and Lille during 1881 and 1882, and at Zurich, 
Bordeaux and Caraccas in Venezuela during 1883. The next 
of any importance was held at Amsterdarif in the latter yeAr. 
On that occasion a new departure in exhibition management 
was made. The government of the Netherlands was to a certain 
extent responsible for the administration of the exhibition, 
but the funds were obtained from private sources, and a chuge 
was made to each natioi^J^tesented for the space it occupied.^ 
The United Kingdom, 'India, Victoria and New South Wales 
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took part in the exhibition, out there was no official representa- 
tion of the mother country. Exhibitions on somewhat similar 
lines were held at Nice and Calcutta in the winter of 1885 and 
1884, and at Antwerp in 1895. # 

A series of exhibitions, under the presidency of the then prince 
• of Wales, and managed by Sir Cunliffe Owen, was commenced at 
South Kensington in 1883. The first was devoted to a display of 
the various industries connected with fishing; the second, in 
1884, to objects connected with hygiene ; the third, in 1885, to 
inventions ; and the fourth, in 1886, to the British colonies and 
India. These exhibitions attracted a large number of visitors 
and realized a substantial profit. They might have been con- 
tinued indefinitely if it had not been that the buildings in which 
they were held had become very dilapidated, and that the ground 
covered by them was required for other purposes. There was 
no examination of the exhibits by juries, but a tolerably liberal 
supply of instrumental music was supplied by military and 
civil bands. The Crystal Palace held a successful International 
Exhibition in 1884, and there was an Italian Exhibition at Turin, 
and a Forestry Exhibition at Edinburgh, during the same year. 
A World’s Industrial Fair was held at New Orleans in 1884-1885, 
and there were universal Exhibitions at Montenegro and Antwerp 
in 1885, at Edinburgh in 1886, Liverpool, Adelaide, Newcastle 
and Manchester in 1887, and at Glasgow, Barcelona and Brussels 
in 1888. Melbourne held an International Exhibition in 1888- 
1889 to celebrate the Centenary of Australia. Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Austria and the United States were officially 
represented, and an expenditure of £237,784 was incurred by the 
local government. 

The Paris Exhibition of 1889 marked can important change 
in the policy which had previously characterized the management 
of these gatherings. The funds were contributed partly liy the 
state, which voted 17,000,000 francs, and by the municipality of 
Paris, which gave 8,000,000. A guarantee fund amounting to 
23,124,000 francs was raised, and on this security a sum of 
18,000,000 francs was obtained and paid into the coffers of the 
administration. The bankers who advanced this sum recouped 
themselves by the issue of 1,200,000 “ bons,” each of 25 francs. 
Every bon contained 25 admissions, valued at 1 franc, and 
certain privileges in the shape of participation in a lottery, the 
grand prix being £20,000. "fhe calculations of the promoters 
were tolerably accurate, I’hc attendances reached the then 
unprecedented nu’nber of 32,350,297, of whom 25,398,609 paid 
in entrance tickets and 2,723,366 entered by season tickets. A 
sum of 2,307,999 francs was obtained by concessions for 
restaurants and “ side-shows,” upon which the administration 
relied for much of the attractiveness of the exhibition. The 
total expenditure was 44,000,000 francs, and there was a small 
surplus. The space covered in the Cham p de Mars, the Trocadero, 
;he Palais rrindustrie, the Invalides and the Quai d’Orsay was 
72 acres, as compared with 66 acres in 1878 and 41 acres in 1867. 
Amongst the novelties was the Eiffel Tower, 1000 ft. in height, 
wid a faithful reproduction of a street in C!uiro. The system of 
Titernational juries was continued, but instead of gold, silver 
and copper medals, diplomas of various merits were granted, 
each entitling the holder to a uniform medal of bronze. Some 
of the “side-shows,” although perhaps pecuniary successes, 
did not add to the dignity of the exhibition. The date at which 
it was held, the Centenary of the French Revolution, did not 
commend it to several European governments. Austria, 
Hungary, Belgium, China, Egypt, Spain, Great Britain, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Ilolland, Peru, Portugal, Rumania and Russia 
look part, but not officially, while Germany, Sweden, Turkey 
and Montenegro were conspicuous by their absence? On the 
other hand, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, the United States, Greece, 
Guatemala, Morocco, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, 
Salvador, the South African Republic, Switzerland, Uruguay 
and Venezuela sent commissioners, who were accredited to the 
government of the French Republic. The total number of 
exhibitors was 61,722, of which France contributed 33,937, and 
the rest of the world 27,785. The British and colonial section 
was under the management the Society of Arts, which obtained 


a guarantee fund of £16,800, and, in order to recoup itself for its 
expenditure, made a chaiige to exhibitors of 5s. per sq. ft. for t^e 
sp^ occupied. There were altogether 1149 British exhibitors, 
of whom 4^ were in the Fine Arts section. Ofte of the features 
of the exhibition was the number of congresses and conferences 
held in connexion with it. 

During the year 1890 there was a Mining Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace, and a Military Exhibition in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital ; in 1891 a Naval Exhibition at Qielsea and 
an Intematioiial at Jamaica. In 1891-1892 there were exhibi- 
tions at Palermo and at Launceston in Tasmania ; in 1892, a 
Naval Exhibition at Liverpool, and one of Electricei Appliances 
at the Crystal Palace. A series of slfiall national exhibitions 
under private management was held at EarPs Court between 
1887 and 1891. The first of the series was that of the United 
States — Italy followed in 1888, Spain in 1889, France in 1890 
and Germany in 1891. 

The next exhibition of the first order of magnitude was at 
Chicago in 1893, and was held in celebration of the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America by Columbus. The financial 
arrangements were undertaken by a company, with a capital of 
£2,000,000. The central government at Washington allotted 
£20,000 for the purposes of foreign exhibits, and £300,000 for 
the erection and administration of a building to contain exhibits 
from the various departments of state. The exhibition was held 
at Jackson Park, a place for public recreation, 580 j^res in extent, 
situated on the shore of l^ke Michigan, on the southern side of 
the city, with which it was connected by railways and tramways. • 
Special provision was made for locomotion in the grounds 
themselves by a continuous travelling platform and an elevated 
electric railway. The proximity of the lake, and of some artificial 
canals which had been constructed, rendered possible the service 
of electric and steam launches. The exhibition remained open 
from the rst of May to the 30th of October, and was visited by 
21,477,212 persons, each of whom paid half a dollar (about 
2s. id.) for admission. The largest number of visitors on any 
one day was 716,881. In addition to its direct vote of £320,000, 
Congress granted £500,000 to the exhibition in a special coinage, 
which sold at an enhanced price. The receipts from admissions 
were £2,120,000 ; from concessions, £750,000 ; and the miscel- 
laneous receipts, £159,000: total, £3,029,000. The total 
expenses were £5,222,000. Of the sums raised by the Company, 
£400,000 was returned to the subscribers. Speaking roughly, it 
may be said that the total outlay on the Chicago Exhibition was • 
six millions sterling, of which three millions were earned by the 
Fair, two millions .subscriliecl by Chicago and a million provided 
by the United States government. The sums expended by the 
participating foreign governments were estimated at £1,440,000. 
'I’he total area occupied by buildings at Chicago was as nearly as 
possible 200 acres, the largest building, that»devoted to manu- 
factures, being 1687 ft. by 787, and 30*5 acres. 'J'he funds for 
the British commission, which was under the control of the 
.Society of Arts, were provided by the imperial government, 
which granted £60,000. The number of British exhibitors W'as 
2236, of whom 597 were Ii lustrial, 501 P'ine Arts and 1138 
Women’s work. Jn this total were included 18 Indian exhibi- 
tors. The space occupied by Great Britain was 306,285 sq. ft. ; 
and, in addition, separate buildings were erected in the grounds. 
These were Victoria House, the headquarters of the British 
commission; the Indian Pavilion, erected by the Indian Tea 
Association ; the Kiosk of the White Star Steamship Company ; 
and the structure set up by the Maxim-Nordenfelt Company. 
Canada and New South Wales had separate buildings, which 
covered 100,140 and 50,951 sq. ft. respectively ; and Cape^ 
Colony occupied 5250, Ceylon 27,574, British Guiana 3367, 
Jamaica 4250, Trinidad 3400 and India 3584 sq. ft. in the 
several buildings. The total space occupied by the British 
Colonies was therefore 193,660 sq. ft. The system of awards 
was considered extremely unsatisfactory. Instead of inter- 
national juries, a single judge was appointed for each class, and 
the recompenses were all of one grade, a bronze medal and a 
diploma,- on which was stated the reasons which induced the 
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iudge to make his decision. Some judges took a high standard^ 
afid reiuaed to make awaxds except to a small proportion of 
selected exhibits ; others took a low one, and gave awards 
indiscriminately/ About 1183 awards were made# to British 
exhibitors. The •French refused to accept any awards. The 
value of the British goods cxhiliited was estimated, exclusive 
of Fine Arts, at j^3o,QQO, and the expenses of showing them at 
£200,000. A large expenditure was incurred in the erection of 
buildings, which were more remarkable for their beauty and 
grandeur than for their suitableness to the purposes ior which 
they were intended. Considerable areas were devoted to “ side- 
slwiws,'’ and the Midway Plaisancc, as it was termed, resembled 
a gigantic fair. Every country in the world contributed some- 
thing. There were sights and^shows of every sort from every- 
where. The foreign countries represented were Argentiim, 
Austria, Belgium, Bcdivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Kira, Cuba, Curacoa, Denmark, Danish West Indies, 
lixuador, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Hayti, Japan, Johorc, Korea, Liberia, Mexico, Monaco, Nether- 
kuids, Norway, Orange Free Slate, Paraguay, Persia, Portugal, 
Russia, Siam*, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom and 
Colonies, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Exhibitions were held at Antwerp, Madrid and Bucharest 
in i«94 ; Hobart in 1894-1895 ; Bordeaux, 1895 ; Nizhni 
Novgorod, Berlin and Buda-Pest in 1896 ; Brussels and Brisbane 
in 1897. A series of exhibitions, under the management of the 
London Exhibitions Company, commenced at EarFs Court in 
, i 8<.)5 and continued in successive years. 

The Paris ICxhibition of 1900 was larger than any which had 
been previously held in Europe. The buildings did not cover 
so much ground as those at Chicago, but many of those at i'aris 
hud two or more floors. In addition to the localities occupied 
In itSHc), additional .space was obtained at the Champs Elysecs, 
the park of Vincennes, on the nortli bank of the Seine between 
the Place de la Concorde, and at the Trocadero. The total 
superfleial area occupied was as follows 1 Champ de Mars, 
134 acres; Esplanade des Invalides, 30 acres; Trocadero 
Gardens, 40 acres ; Champs Idysees, 37 acres ; quays on left 
hmk of Seine, 23 acres ; quays on right bank of Seine, 23 acres ; 
park at Vincennes ,370 acres : total , 549 acres. The space occupied 
by buildings and covered in amounted to 4,865,338 sq. ft., 11 1 1 
acres. The French section covered 2,691,000 sc|. ft., the foreign 
1,839,880, and those at the park of Vincennes 344^418 sq. ft. 

. About one hundred French and seventy-five foreign pavilions and 
detached buildings were erected in the grounds in addition to 
tlie thirty -six oflicial pavilions, which were for the most part 
along the Quai d’Orsay. Ininds wore raised upon the same 
system a.s Uiat adopted in 1889. The French government granted 
£800,000, and a similar sum was contributed by the munici- 
pality of Paris. £31,400,000 was raised by the issue* of 3,250,000 
“bons,’' each of the value of 20 francs, and coptaining 20 
tickets of admission to the exhibition of the face \'alue of one 
franc each,«and a document which gav^ its holder a right either 
to a reduced rate for admission to the different “side-shows” 
or else to a diminution in the railway fare to and from Paris, 
together with a participation in the prizes,^ amounting to six 
millioji francs, drawn at a series of lotteries. Permission to 
erect restaurants, and to open places of amusement in buildings 
erected for that purpose, were sold at high prices, and for these 
privileges, which only realised 2,307,999 francs in 1889, the 
concessionaires agf>‘ed to pay 8.864,442 francs in 1900. 'J'he 
results did not justify the expectations which liad been formed, 
and the administration finally consented to receive a much 
^snmllcr sum. The administration calculated timt they would 
have 65,000,000 payingvisitors, though there were only 13,000,000 
ia 1878 luul 25,31)8,609 in 1889. A very few weeks after the 
opening day, April 15th, it became evident that the estimated 
figures would not be reached, since a large number of Kdders 
of “ bons ” tlirew them on the market, and tlie selling price of 
an admission ticket declined from the par value of one franc to 
than half that amount, or from .50 to 50 centimes. I'he 
proprietors of the restaurants and “side-shows” discovered 


that they, had paid too mwh for their noinceMieng, dtat the 
buildings tb^y liad erected were far handsome 
to be pro&tabln, and that the puhlio preferred the exhibition 
itself to the so-called attritions. The exliibitiqn wa^ te^ly 
visited by foreigners, but various oauses kept away onany 
persons cf wealth and position. Althou^ many speculators were 
ruined, the exhibition itself was successful. The attendance 
was unprecedentedly large, and during tlw seven months tlie 
exhibition was open, 39,000,000 persons paid for admission witli 
47,000,000 tickets, since from two to hve tickets were demanded 
at certain times of the day and on certain occasions. The entries 
of exhibitors, attendants and officials totalled 9,000,000. The 
receipts were 114,456,213 francs (£4,578,349), and the ex- 
penditure 116,500,000 (£4,660,000), leaving a deficiency of rather 
more tlmn two millions of francs (£80,000). It was calculated 
that tlie expenditure of the foreign nations which took part in 
the exhibition was six millions sterling, and of the French 
exhibitors and concessionaires three millions sterling. 

A new plan of classifying exhibits was adopted at Paris, all 
licing displayed according to their nature, and not according to 
their country of origin, as had been tlie system at previous 
exhibitions. One-half the space in each group was allotted to 
France, so that tlie exhibitors of that nation were enabled to 
overwhelm their rivals by the numlier and magnitude of the 
objects displayed by them. All tlie agricultural implements, 
whatever their nationality, were in one place, all the ceramics 
in another, so that there was no exclusively British and no 
exclusively German court. The only exception to this rule was 
in the Trocadero, where the P'rcnch, British, Dutch, and Portu- 
gue.se Colonics, Algeria, Tunis, Siberia, the South African 
Republic, China and Japan were allowed to erect at their own 
cost separate pavilions. The gu-ealcr number of the nationalitie.s 
represented had palaces of their own in the rue des Nations along 
the Quai d’Orsuy, in which thoroughfare were to be .seen llio 
building.s erected by Italy. Tui'key, the United States, Denmark, 
Portugal, Austria, Bosnia - Hcrzepvina, Peru, Hungary, Ih^ 
United Kingdom, l^ersia. Belgium, Norway, laixemburg, 
Finland, Germany, Spain, Bulgaria, J^lonaco, Sweden, Rumania, 
Greece, Servia and Mexico. Scattered about the grounds, in 
addition to those in the Trocadero, were the buildings of San 
Marino, Morocco, Ecuador and Korea. Nearly every civilized 
country in the world was represented at the exhibition, the most 
conspicuous alxscntees being Argentina, ifrazil, Chile, and some 
other South and Central American Republics, and a number 
of the Briti.sh colonies. The most noteworthy attractions of tlie 
exhibition were the magnificent effects produced by electricity 
in the palace devoted to it in the Chateau d'Eau and in the Hall 
of Illusions, the two jmlaces of the Fine Arts in the Champs 
Ely.sees, and the. Bridge over the Seine dedicated to the memory 
of Alexander IL The.se permanent Fine Art palaces were 
devoted, the one to modern painting and sculpture, the 
other to the works of French artists and art- workmen who 
flourished from the dawn of French art up to tlie end qf the. iBth 
centurv. 

The^Tnited Kingdom was well but not largely represented 
botli in Fine Arts and Manufactures, the administration of the 
section being it\ the hands of a royal commission, presided over 
by the prince of Wales. The British pavilion contained an 
important collection of paintings of the British .school, chiefly 
by Reynolds, Gainslxirongh and their contemporaries, and by 
lurncr and Burne-Jones. vSpecial buildings had been erected 
by the British colonic.s and by British India. Canada, 
Australia and Mauritius occupied the former, India and Jejtlbn 
the latter- For the first time since the war of 1S70 Gerniany 
took part in a French International Exhii:iiiion,gftnd the exhibits 
showed the great industrial progress which hui been made sipco 
the foundation of the empire in 1870. The United States .made 
a fine display, and fairly divided the honours with Germany. Re- 
markable progre.ss was manifested in the exhibits of Canada and 
Hungary. France maintained her superiority in all the ol^cts 
in which good taste was the flr.st consideration, but the 
utilitarian exhibits were more remarkab’ ^ for their number 4 #d 



^ir quality, except tbwe connacted with dacteical lYMk.flud 
daplay, automobiles and ir«B-work, The Jiumbec o{ exju^tonr 
m the mdustrial section from dtie British eni|»re, including India 
and the colonies, was ,1*50, who obtained 1647 awards, as many 
persons exhibited in several classes. There were, in addition, 
•465 awards for “ collaborateurs,” that is, assistants, engineers, 
foremen, craftsmen and workmen who had co-operated in the 
production of the exhibits. In the British Fine Arts section 
there were 439 exhibits by 282 exhibitors and 175 awards. 

In lato years, important international exhibitions I^ave been 
held at Glasgow, and at Buffalo, New York, in 1901, at St Louis 
(commemorating the Louisiana purchase) in 1904, at Liege in 
1Q06, at Dublin in 1907, and in London (Fronco- 
Bntish), 1908. In the artistic taste and magnificence of their 
building.s and the interest of their exhibits these took their cue 
from tlie great Paris Exhibition, and even in some cases went 
beyond it, notably at Buffalo St Louis (g.v.) and London. 
And It might well be thought that the evolution of tliis type of 
pubhr .show had reached its limits. (G. c' L.) 

EXHUMATION (from Med. l^t, exhumare ; ex, out of, and 
humus, ground), the act of digging up and removing an object 
from tlie ground. The word is particularly applied to the 
removal of a dead body from its place of burial. For the offence 
of exhummg a body witliout legal authority, and the process of 
obtaining such authority, see Burial and Burial Acts. 

EXI^RCH, in Jewish history, Chief or Prince of the 
Captivity.” The Jews of Babylonia, after the fall of the first 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel the people of the 
Exile. Hence the head of the Babylonian Jews was the 
sxilarch (in Aramaic Resh GalutlLCi). The office was hereditary 
incl carried with it coasiderable power. Some traditions regarded 
the last king of Davidic descent (Jehoiaohin)as the first exilarch, 
itid all the hvter holders of the dignity claimed to be scions of the 
wal house of Judah. Under the Arsacids and Sussonids the 
ifticc continued. In the 6th century an attempt was made to 
iccure by force political autonomy for the Jews, but the c.^ilurch 
vtio led the movement (Mar Zufra) was c.xet:utccl. For some time 
hereafter the office was in abeyance, but under Arabic rule there 
vas a eonsideralile revival of its dignity. From the middle of 
ho 7th till liie nth centuries the exilarch.s were all descendants 
>i Lostanaj, through wLom “ the splendour of the office was 
enewed and its political position made secure ” (Bacher). The 
:ist exilarch of ^ importance was David, son of Zakkai, whose 
ontest with Seadiah (q.v.) had momentous consequences, 
lezekiuh (r. 1040) was the last Babylonian exilarch, though 
he title left its traces in later ages. Benjamin of Tudela 
Itinerary, p. 61) names an exilarch Daniel b. llisdai in the latli 
entury. J'etahiah {Travels, p, 17) records tiiat this Daniel’s 
ephew .succeeded to the office jointly with a R. vSamuel. The 
liter, according to Petahiah, had a learned daughter who 
gave instruction, through a window, remaining in the house 
Lile the disciples were below, unable to see her.” 

Our chief knowledge of the position and function of the 
«larch concerns the period beginning with the Arabic rule in 
ersia. In the age succeeding the Mahommedan conquest the 
‘cilarch was noted for the stately retinue that accompanied him, 
le luxurious banquets given at his abode, and the courtly 
;iquette that prevailed there. A brilliant account has come 
jwn of the ceremonies at the installation of a new exilarch 
-oinage was paid to him by the rabbinical heads of the colleges 
ach of whom was called Gaon, q.v.) ; rich gifts were presented ; 

) visited the synagogue in state, where a costly canopy had 
Jen erected over his scat. The exilarch then delivered a dis- 
mrse, and 111 the benediction or doxology {Qaddish) h^is name 
as inserted. I’hereafter he never left his house except in a 
image of state and in the company of a large retinue. He 
ould frequently have audiences of the king, by whom he was 
aciously received. He derived a revenue from taxes which he 
w empowered to exact. The exilarch could excommunicate, 
id no doubt had considerable jurisdiction over the Tews. A 
•inted description of the glories of the exilarch is given in 
Israeli s novel Alroy^ 
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derived ix^orntx^ cut ol, and die r;qbt s^, to go, seen in ^ddre, to 
leap^ co^ul, &c. ; tha connexion with solun^ sod, country is now 
generally considered wrong)^ banishjpjent from one's native 
coqntry by the compulsion of audiority. In a .general sense 
exile 15 applied to prolonged absence from oiie’s country either 
through mree of circumstances or when undergone voluntarily. 
Among the Greeks, in tiie Homeric age, banishment was 

inflicted as a punishipent ^y the authorities for 
crimes affecting Uie general mterc.sts, but is chiefly , known in 
connexion with cases of homicide. .With these the state had 
notlung to do ; tlic punishment of tlio murderer was the duty 
Olid privilege of the relatives of Uie murdered man. linJess the 
relatives could be ind viced to accept a money payment by way 
of compensation (roti/ 7, weregeld ; see especially Homer, JUai. 
xvni. 497), m winch case the murderer was allowed to remain in 
the countiy^ his only means of escaping punishment was fli^t 
to a foreign land. If, during his self-imposed exile, the relatives 
expressed their willingness to accept the indemnity, he wa^ at 
liberty to return and resume his position in society. 

In later times hanislmicnt is (i) a legal punishment for 
particular offences ; (3) voluntary, ^ 

• I' I^y^shniont for life with confiscation of property was 
inflicted upon those who destroyed or uprooted the sacred olives • 
at Athens ; upon those who remained neutral during a sedition 
(by a law of Solon, which subsequently fell into abeyance) ; upon 
those who gave retuge to or received on board ship a man who 
had fled to avoid punishment ; upon tlioso who wounded witli 
intent to kill and those who prompted thqm to such an act (it is 
uncertam whether in this case exile was for life or temporary) • 
upon any one who wilfully murdered an alien; for impiety! 
Urtam political crimes were also similarly Dunished— treason, 
laconism, sycophancy (see Svcopiiant), attempts to subvert 
existing decrees. For the peculiar form of imnishment called 
OSTRACTSM, see separate article. 

In cases of voluntary homicide the punishment was death : 
but (except in cases of parricide) the murderer could leave the 
country unmol^ted after the first day of the trial. He was 
bound to remain outside Attica, and when on foreign soil was 
not allowed to appear at the public games, to enter the temples 
or take part in sacrifices ; but provided that he adhered to the 
prescribed regulations, lie was accorded a certain amount of 
protection. Even w^hen a general amnesty was proclaamed, 
he was not allowed to return ; if he did so, he might at once be 
put to death, 

1 emporary exile (the period of which is uftcertain) without 
confiscation, was the punishment for involuntary homicide. As 
soon as the relatives of the deceased became reconciled to the 
man who had slain him, the latter was permitted tb return ; 
further, since banishment was only temporar>%it is reasonable to 
suppose tJiat the law insisted upon such reconciliation. 

2. Citizens sometimes voluntarily left the country for other 
reasons (debt, inability to pay a fine). Smee extradition was 
only demanded m cases of high treason or other serious offences 
against the state, the fugitive was not interfered with. He was 
at liberty to return after a certain time had elapsed. 

Little is known about exile as it affected Sparta and other 
Greek towns, but it is probable that the some conditions pre- 
vailed as at Athens. 

At Rome, in early times, exile was not a punishment, but rather 
a means of escaping punishment. Before judgment had been 
finally pronounced was open to any Roman citizen condemned 
to d^th to escape the penalty by voluntary exile (solum veriere 
eo^iht causa). To prevent his return, he was interdicted from 
the use of fire and water ; if he broke the interdict and returned, 
any one had the right to put him to (^eath. The aquae et ignis 
(to which ct iecti “shelter” is sometimes added) inierdietto is 
variously explained as exclusion from the necessaries cX life. 
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ihe Sobols of dvk communion, or l|m of 

which thie cruhi^ wou^ defile by his fu^er 
them.”. Subs«iuently (probably" at the time of ^ 
Gm^) it beeem^ A recoded .penalty, practically 
to taking the capital punishment 

ciiminal ink ^permitted to wieNfraw from the dtjr 
lOhtence Waa hfbhbnnced ; but iil 'onler that this withdraw^ 
"might At j^^aa possible bear the character of a punishment, his 
departmi w sanctioned by a deOree of the people which 
dedated/his exile permanent Authorities are not agreed 
whether this exile by interdiction entafled loss of dviias ; accord- 
ing to some this did not ensue until (as in earlier times) the 
criminal had assumed the ci/;i2enship of the state in which he 
had taken refuge and thereby lost his riglils as a citizen of Rome, 
while others hold that it was not until the time of Tiberius 
(a.p. 23) that capitis Heminutio media became the direct con- 
sequence of trial and conviction, Inierdictio was the punishment 
for treason, murder, arson and ot^er serious offences which came 
under the cognizance of the quaestiones perpeiuae (permanent 
judicial commission! for certain offences); confiscation of 
property was only indicted in extreme cases. 

Under the Empire inierdictio gradually fell into disuse and a 
new form of banishment^ introduced by Augustus, called depor- 
tation generally in insulam, took its place. For some time the two 
l>rol)ably existed sid<i by side. Deporiatio consisted in trans- 
portation for life to an island (or some place prescribed on the 
mainland, not of Italy), accompanied by loss of civitas and all 
civil rights, and confiscation of property. The most d^^aded 
places of exile were the islands of Gyarus, Sardinia, an oasis in the 
desert {quasi in insulatn) of Libya ; ("retc, Cyprus and Rhodes 
were considered more tolerable. Large bodies of persons were 
also transported in this manner ; thus Tiberius sent 4000 
freedmen to Sardinia for Jewish or Egyptian superstitious 
practices. Deportalio was originally inflicted upon political 
criminals, but in course of time became more particularly a 
ineatis of removing tho.se whose wealth and popularity rendered 
them objects of suspicion. It was also a punishment for the 
following offences : adultery, murder, poisoning, forgery, em- 
bezzlement, sacrilege and certain cases of immorality. 

Rele^atio was a milder form of deporiatio. It cither excluded 
the person banished from one specified district only, with 
pennission to choosi; a residence (‘Isewhere, or the place of exile 
was fixed. Relcgatin could be (*ither temporary or for life, but 
it did not in either case carry with it loss of ewitas or property, 
nor was the exile under military sur\'cillance, as in the case of 
deporiatio. Thus, Ovid, when 1 *“ exile at Tomi, says {Trislia, 
V. 11) : “ he {i.e. the emperor) has not deprived me of life, r.or of 
wealth, nor of the rights of a (!itizen ... he has simply ordered 
me to leave my home.” He calls himself relcgatiiSn not exsul^ 

In later writerjfthe word cxsilium is used in the Sense of all its 
three forms — aquae el f^?iis interdiction deporiatio and relegatio. 

In I'aigland the first enactment legalizing banishment dates 
from the 'reign of Elizabeth (39 Elizt c. 4), wliich gave power 
to Imnish from the realm “ such rogues as ai 5 e dangerous to the 
inferior people.” A statute of ('harles II. (18 Car. 11 . c. 3) gave 
power to execute or to transport to America for life the moss- 
troopers of (mmberland and Northumberland. Banishment or 
transportation for criminal offences was regulated by an act of 
1824 (5 s. 84) and finally abolished by the Pentd Servi- 

tude Acts 1853 and 1857 (see further Deportation). The word 
exile has sometimes, though wrongly, been applied to the sending 
away from a country of those who are not natiN^es of it, but who 
may be temporary or even permanent residents in it (see Alien ; 
Expatriation ; Expulsion). 

Bibliography. — J. J. Thonissen, Le Droit penal de la republique 
(ithenicnne (Briissols, l J75) ; G. F. Schomann, Griechische Alter- 
iiimer (4th cd., p. 46; T. Mommsen, Romisrkes Sirafrecht 

(i8q9), pp. 68, 964, and Rdmi&ehes Staatsrecht {jSSy)^ iii. p. 48 ; 
L. M. Hartmann, De exilio apud Romanos (Berlin, 1887) ; F. von 
Holtzendorff-Victmansdorf, Die Deportationsstrafe im romischen 
Alterthum (Leipzig, 1859); articles in Smith’s Did, of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities (3rd ed., 1890) and Daremberg and Saglio’s Dirt, 
des antiquitis (C. L^crivain and G. Humbert). 
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His was Hkolo Egidi or Bggidio. Few 

I autheritit^ details tsi li£| 4 dit* < lYadkion, howetw, entdits him 
with having been <>rigin^ at Kama o£ 

Maidalchina, tha mistiasis of Popa Innocent X. < Snbse- 
quanoy he becafna a gee^dknan k wtti&bg to Queen Christina « 
of Swaden, whose taste fot chemistry may have influenced this 
ai^intment. In 1663 'his presence in Frante aroused the 
suspicions of the French government, and he was imprisoned in. 
tine Bastille. Hm he is said to have mai^ the acquaintance 
of Godin de Sainte-Croix, the lover of tiic marquise de Brin- 
yilliers (q,v.). After three months* imprisonment, powerful 
influences secured Exili’s release, and he left France for England. 
In 1681 he was again in Italy, wjiere he married the countess 
Fantaguzzi, second cousin of Duke Francis of Modena. 

EXMOOR FOREST, a high moorland in Somersetshire and 
Devonshire, England. The uplands of this district are bounded 
by the low alluvial plain of Sedgemoor on the east, by the lower 
basin of the Exe on the south, hy the basin of the Taw (in part) 
on the west, and by the Bristol Channel on the north. The area 
thus defined, however, includes not only Exmoor but the Brendon 
and Ouantock Hills east of it. Excluding these, the total area in 
the district lying at an elevation exceeding 1000 ft. is about 
120 sq. m. The geological formation is Devonian. The ancient 
forest had an area of about 20,000 acres, and was enclosed in 
1815. Large tracts are still unculti\'ated ; and the wild red 
deer and native Exmoor pony are characteristic of the district. 
The highest point is Dunkery Beacon in the east (1707 ft.), but 
Span Head in the south-west is i6i8 ft., and a height of 1500 ft. 
is exceeded at several points. 'J'he Kxe, Barle, Lyn and other 
streams, traversing deep picturesque valleys except in their 
uppermost courses, are in favour with trout fishermen. The few 
villages, such us Exford, Withy pool and Simonsbath, 

Lynton and Lynmouth on the coast, afford centres for tourists 
and sportsmen. Exmoor is noted for its sUig hunting. The 
district has a further fame through Richard Blackmore s novel, 
Lorna Doone, 

EXMOUTH, EDWARD PELLEW, ist Viscount (1757-3^33), 
English admiral, was descended from a family which came 
originally from Normandy, but had for many centuries beeri 
settled in the v.cst of Cornwall. Tic was born at I)o\'er, on tlie 
iQth of April 1757. At the age of thirteen he entered the navy, 
and even then his smartness and activity, his feats of daring, and 
his spirit of resolute independence awakened remark, and pointed 
him ijut as one specially fitted to distinguish himself in his pro- 
fession. He had, l^owevcr, no opportunity of active service till 
1776, when, at the battle of Lake Champlain, liis gallantrN', 
promptitude urd skill, not only sa\'cd the “ (^rlcton ” — whose 
command had devolved upon him during the progress of tl)e. 
battle — from imminent danger, but enabled her to take a 
prominent part in sinking two of the enemy's ships. For his 
services on this occasion he obtained a lieutenant’s commission, 
and the command of the schooner in which he had so bravely 
done his duty. The following year, in command of a brigade of 
seamen, he shared in tlie hardships and perils of the American 
campaign of (kneral Burgoyne. In 1782, in command of tJie 

Pelican,” he attacked three French privateers inside the 
lie de Balz, and compelled them to run themselves on shore — 
a feat for which he was rewarded by the rank of post-captain. 
On the outbreak of the French War in T793, he was appointed to 
the ‘‘ Nymphe,’* a frigate of 36 guns ; and, notwithstanding 
that for the sake of expedition she was manned chiefly by 
Cornish miners, he captured, after a desperate conflict, the 
French Yrigate ** La Cleopatre,” a vessel of equal strength. For 
this act he obtained the honour of knighthood. In 1794 he 
received the command of the “ Arethusa *’ 48 ^), and in a fight 
with the French frigate squadron off the lie de Bate he com- 
pelled the “ Pomona ’* (44) to surrender. The same year the 
western squadron was increased and its command divided, the 
second squadron being given to Sir Edward Pellew in the “ In- 
defatigable ” (44). Whue in command of this squadron he, on 
several occasions, performed acts of great personal danng; 
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the Commons he was « stremiOiis Ki^p^iter 0! Pitt, in 1804* 
he wasitA(toxear 4 dmiralof t^ Uoe^toidi4]gk:tot^^c^^ 
in-chief m India^ wherei by his vigilance and rafudi^ ol move* 
ment^ he entirely cleared the seas of French cruiserii secured 
complete protection to English commerce. He returned to 
England in 1809^ and in 1810 was i^point^ copQii^der*m-chiel 
in ^ North Sea, and in x8ii commander-in-chief in the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1814 he was created Baron Exmouth of Canonteign, 
and in the following year was made K.C.B., and a little later 
(i.C.B. When the dey of Algiers, in 1816, violated the treaty for 
the abolition of slavery, Exmouth was directed to attack the 
town. Accordingly, on the 26th of August, he engaged the Algerine 
battery and fleet, and after a severe action of nine hours’ duration, 
he set on fire the arsenal smd every vessel of the enemy’s fleet, jmd 
shattered the sea defences into ruins. At the close of the action 
the dey apologized for his conduct, and agreed to a renewal of 
the treaty, at the same time delivering up over three thousand 
persons of various nationalities who had been Algerine slaves. 
For this splendid victory Exmouth was advanced to the dignity 
of viscount. Shortly before his death, which took place on the 
23rd of January 1833, he was made vice-admiral. 

He had married Susan (d. 1837), daughter of James Frowde 
of Knoyle, Wiltshire, who bore him four sons and two daughters. 
His eldest son, Pownoll Bastard Pellew (1786-1833), became 
2rvd Viscount Exmouth, and his descendant, Edward Addington 
Hargreaves Pellew (b. 1890), became the 5th viscount in 1899. 

Exmouth’s second son, Sir Fleetwood Broughton Reynolds 
Pellew (1789-1861), was like his father an admiral. The third 
son was George Pellew (1793-1866), author and divine, who 
married Frances (d, 1870), daughter of the prime minister, 
Lord Sidmouth, and wrote his father-in-law’s life {Tke Life and 
Correspondence of Henry Addington y isi Viscount Sidmouth, 1847). 

Exmouth had a brother, Sir Israel Pellew (1758-1832), also 
an admiral, who was present at the battle of Trafalgar. 

A Life of the ist viscount, by Edward Osier, was published in 

1835- 

EXMOUTH, a market-town, seaport and watering-place in 
the Honiton parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, 
at the mouth of the river Exe, ioi m. S.E. by vS. of Exeter by 
the London & South-Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 10,485. In the i8th century it consisted of a primitive 
fishing village at the base of Beacon Hill, a height commanding 
fine views over the estuary and the English Channel. After its 
more modern terraces were built up the hillside. Exmouth became 
the first seaside resort in Devon. Its excellent bathing and the 
beauty of its coast and moorland scenery attract many visitors 
in summer, while it is frequented in wmter by sufferers from 
pulmonary disease. The climate is unusually mild, as a range of 
hills shelters the town on the east. A promenade runs along the 
sea wall ; there arc golf links and public gardens, and the port 
is a favourite yachting centre, a regatta being held annually. 
Near the town is a natural harbour called the Bight. The local 
industries include fishing, brick-making and the manufacture of 
Honiton lace. Exmouth was early a place of importance, and 
in 1347 contributed 10 vessels to the fleet sent to attack Calais. 
It once possessed a fort or castelet,” designed to co^pmand 
the estuary of the Exe. This fort, which was garrisoned for the 
king during the Civil War, was blockaded and captured by 
Colonel Shapeoate in 1646. 

EXODUS, BOOK OF, in the Bible, a book of the Old Testa- 
ment which derives its name, through the Greek, from the event 
which forms the most prominent feature of the history it 
narrates, viz. the deliverance of Israel from Egypt. Strictly 
speaking, however, this title is applicable to the first half only, 
the historical portion of the book, and takes no account of those 
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phany at Ift Horeb (the Bthrniii^Ddtfi)/u^ 

(tototoiKton Moses and Aaron ^ 7 ), rattm 

Mdses to l^pt, and his appeal to Phamtdi which results in the 
further oppression of Ismd (iv*. iS-vii. 7),' (r) the plagues d 
^ypt (vii, 8-xi. xo), 0 the ittsdtutioi^of the fajBpvcr and pf 
the Feast of XJnleavexied Cakes, the last plague, and Israd^s 
departure from Egypt (xii. i-xiii. 16), (g) the crcKsiiig of the 
Red Sea and the discomfiture of the Egyptians, the Song of 
Triumph, the sending of the manna and other incidents of the 
journeying through the wilderness (xiii. xy-xviii. 27), (h) Ac 
giving of the Law, includii^ Ae Decalogue and Ae so-called 
Book of the Covenant, on Sinai-Horeb (xix.-xxiv.), (i) directions 
for Ae building of the Tabernacle and for Ae consecration of 
the priests (xxv.-xxxi.), (7) Ac sin of Ae Golden Calf, and 
another earlier version of Ae first legislation (xxxii.-xxxiv.l, 
(k) the construction of Ae Tabernacle and its erection (xxxv.-xl.). 
The book of Exodus, however, like the other books of the Hexa- 
teuch, is a composite work which has passed, so to sp^, Arough 
many editions ; hence the order of events given %ove cannot 
lay claim to any higher authority than that of the latest editor. 
Moreover, the documents from which the book has been compilejd 
belong to different periods in the history of Israel, and eaA of 
them, admittedly, reflects the standpoint of the age in which it 
was written. Hence it follows Aat the contents of the book arc 
not of equal historical value ; and though the claim of a passage 
to be considered historical is not necessarily determined by tlie 
age of the source from which it is derived, yet, in view of Ae 
known practice of Hebrew writers, greater weight naturally 
attaches to the earlier documents in those cases in which Ae 
sources are at variance with one another. Any attempt, there- 
fore, at restoring the actual course of history must be preceded 
by an inquiry into the source of the various contents of Ae book. 

The sources from which the book of Exodus has been compiled 
ore Ae same as those which form Ae basis of the book of Genesis, 
while the method of composition is very similai;, Here, too, Ae 
strongly marked characteristics of P, or Ae Priestly Document, 
as opposed to JE, enable us to determine the extent of that 
document with comparative ease ; but Ae absence, in some 
cases, of conclusive criteria prevents any final judgment . as to 
Ae exact limits of Ac two strands which have been united in 
the composite JE. The latter statement applies especially to 
the legislative portions of the book : in Ac lystorical sections 
the separation of Ae two sources gives rise to fewer difficulties^ 
It does not, however, lie wiAin the scope of Ae present article 
to examine the various sources underlying Ae narrarive wiA 
any minuteness, but rather to sum up those results of modem 
criticism which have been ^eneridly accepted by Old Testament 
scholars. To this end it will be convenient to treat Ae subject-^ 
matter of the book under three main heads : (a) Ae historical 
portion (ch. i.-xviii.), (^) the sections dealing with the giving of 
Ae Law (xix.-xxiv, xxxii.-xxxiv.), and (c) Ac construction of 
the Tabernacle and its furniture (xxv.-xxxi., xxxv.-xl.). 

(a) Israet in Egypt and the Exodus (ch. i.«xviii.). (i) i. 

—The analysis of Aese chapters shows that Ae history, in the main, 
has been derived from Ae two sources J and £, chiefly tlie former, 
and that a later editor has included certain passages irom P, besides 
introducing a slight alteration of Ae original order and other re- 
dactional changes. The combined narrative of J£ sets for A Ae 
rise of a new king in Egypt, who endeavoured to check Ae growing 
strength of the children of Israel ; it thus prepares Ae way for Ae 
birth of Moses, his , early Ufe in Egypt, his flight to Mid^n and 
marriage wiA Zipporah, the theophauy at Mt. Horeb, and his divino 
commission tp driver Israel from Egypt. 

At Ae very outset the two sources betny Aeir divergent origin 
and point of view. According to T (i. 6,18-12, 206) the Israelites 
dwell apart in Ae province of Goshen, and Aeir numbers become 
so great as to call for severe measures of repression, the method 
employed being that of forced labour, £, on the oAer hand (i. x 5-200, 

X. xa 
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21 , 2 z), represents tlicm as living amo^g ^gYp^Uns^ and 90 
fwr in numl)er that two mldvs^vos tHctr ^nltcnicnts. Jt |s 

t© thia latter sourcse that W 9 0 w» the accost df tW birth of Moses 
and. o| his education at the court ai N(i|j ir-io). ^ On seathing^ 

manhood Moses openly displays has symf^k^iy ynith his brethren by 
slaying an Kgyptiau, and has, in consequence, to flee to Midian, 
whore lie mam«f 3 Zippomh, the daugHtei’ of tile priest of Midiau 
(ii. ii‘22). Ill thin soctibn the odilior has imdouMedly made iifee of 
the parallel narrgtiviB' of J, thouglu iit.ib impossible to, (letermine the 
exact point at whith J’s accouni -in introduced : certainly it 13^-23 
belong to that source.^ Tlie narrative of the call of Moses is by tto 
means uniform, and shows obvious traces of twofold origin (j iit 
2-4<r, 5, 7, 8, 16-18 ; iv. 1-12 (13-16), 30-31 *. E iih j, 4!*, 6, 9-14, 
21, 22 ; IV. 17, 18, 206, 27, 38). These -two sources present striking 
jwinlb of dillercncc, winch reappear in the, subsequent narrative. 
According to E. Moses wllh Afy oii is to demand from Pharaoh the 
relbase of Ismel, wMch will be cflcctcd ih spite of his opposition; 
in asbiuranco thereof the promise is given tliat they Shall serve God 
Upon this ttiountam ; moieover, tin? people on tbeir departure are 
to borrow ruii»cnt and jewchi from tijeir Jj^ptiaiv neighboura. 
According to J, on tlu? oUkt hand, the .spokepmen are to be Moacs 
and tlie elders ; and their requesi is for a temporary departure only, 

“ three days' journey into the wilderness " ; their dbpa»Uire 
from Egypt is a imrriod one. Yet another difiiciilty, which dis- 
appears as soon as tlie composite character of the narrative is raqog- 
lUzed, is that of the signs. In J tlirbe si^ns are given for the purpose 
of reas.suring Moses, only one of whicli is wrought with the rod (iv. 
i-y), but in iv. 17 (E) the reference is clearly to entirely different 
signs, jnobably tlie jilagnes of Egypt, wliich acoovding to K were 
invariably wrought by “ the rod of God-” Further^ it is quostion- 
able if the jiassage iv. 13-16 really forms patt of thq original narrative 
of J, and IS i^it rather to be ascribed to the redactor of JE. The 
name of Aaron has certainly beon introduced by a later hand in J 's 
account of the plague oi frogs (viil. 12), and the only passage in J 
in wJuch Aaron is represontod as taking an active part iaiv, 29-31, 
where the mention of Jiis name causes no little diflicitlty.^ In E, 
on the other hand, Aaron is sent i)y God to meet Moses at Mt. 
llorehs after the latter Jiad taken leave of Jethro, and, later on, 
Hccompaniefi him into the presence of IPlhnraoh. The succooding 
narrative (v, x-vi. 1) is mainly taken from J, though E’s account 
of the fliist interview with Pharaoh hat> Iwen parti^y retained in 
y. 1, 2, 4. Moses and the ciders ask leave to go three days’ journey 
into the wUdemess to sacrifice to Ynhweh, a request wliich is met by 
an increase of the burdensome work of brick-making : henceforward 
the IbnipUtes have toiJrovicU* their own straw. The people complain 
bitterly to Moses, who appeals to Yahweh and is assured by him 
of the future 'deliverance ot Israel by a strong hand.” 

With the exception of tlK* genealogical list (i. 1-5) and the brief 
nolicttS of the increase of Israel (i. and of its oppression at the 
hands of the Egyptians (i. 13, 14 ; li. 236-25), the narrative so far 
exhibits no traces of 1^.*^ Eut in vL 2-'Vii, 13 we are confronted 
with tl narrative which carries us back to ii. 236-25 and gives practic- 
ally a pwiillel account to that of J E in ch. iii .- v. Thus the revelation 
of the dhdacmanuj, 2 f., finds its counterpart in iii. bo f ., the message 
to be, delivered to I^ael (.vi. 0 f.) is very simikar to that of ch. iii. 16 f.^ I 
while the demand, which is to be addressed to Pharaoh is identical 


^ The fact that the father-in-law of !Moses is called Keuel in v. 18, 
at contrasted With the name Jethro, which occurs in iii. 1 f. and in 
all subsequent passages Irom £, cannot be taken as conciueive on j 
tbU.ponil, since, c^ics are agreed that ” Rouel ” hr jihis verse is a j 
later addition ; had it been original we should have expected the j 
name to be given at v, t6 rather than at v. 18. But, if no argument { 
ckn be based on the discrepancy between the two names, wc may at 
least . asBinne that the xiaraclessaios.s of tbi priest in v, 16 f. points to 
a difleraat .source fpr those verses from that of hi. i f. Elswhere j 
speaks of ‘Tlobab, Hkc son of Rend the. MUdianite,. Moses’ iather-in- 
law ** (Num. x. 29) ; the addition, the priest of Midlan,” only occurs 
in the (secondary) passages iii. 1, xVnfl ir (^)\ Probably RJE 
omitted the name in ib 16 and added ” 'the priesfi of Midlan” in 
iib X, xviih I, frgm hUrmoafisiai; motives; Further, vv, 15^-23 
speak of one son being born to.l^s^. at this period, a statement 
which is t)ornc out by iv. 20^ ^ ’(*' .iu jv* 20 is obvioasly a 

correction); whereas cli. xriii. (E) sonSi 

TIms original order of events In J seeffis to hav^ been as follows : 
after tlie death of Pharaoh (H. 2312 7 • ‘fhe Septuag&t repeats this 
notice K* fore iv, 19) Moses returns tb'E^pt with nis win* and son 
(iv. 3 9, 20) in obedience to Yahweh'^ centfnihnd. Ofi the way be is 
seised with a suddon: iUneBS, whkih Zipporafh attributes to the fact 
that he has not lieen 'circumcised and seeks to-gyert by circutneiting 
her son (iv. 24-26). The scene of the theophaaiyi ^ereiore, according 
to J, is to lx? placed on the wav from 'Ml^ian to Gtoen. Probably 
tlio di^lacomonit o^lv, in,' 20, 24-2(. is dti^ tb the editor Of ]£, whb 
thus enabled to combine the two “natra^ffves of theophany, • 
Cf. iv. 30 ; Aaron had redotived' no Command to do the 
and the words and he (Md the signs ” arc most natfiraUV referred 
to Moses. ' ' ’ ‘ ‘ ^ . 

expniwtoh in' iii. 8r, 15, ri^qbAbly riiO' 

woifcof-a BouierOttOittl^ic reda'ctOr;' ' ’ 6, • . 

I !)'> )i. ' ' "'U . i- y 


fOE . 

wit;!! thfit whicl 1»esa aJrpady ia ch. yo alli^nn; 

i however, is made by Mosea to this previous deiiiattd; h 6 n^rely 
■ the‘sdmie obfeetkm os' that put mrwar^ in iv. lo f. • With 'the 
rosmitpriQix of the storyfdn vx. si £. Moses reiterates hlsxibjoetioii, 
and is laid; that Aaron« shalh*be his ” and epeak tor him, 

and shall also perform the sign of the rcKl (cf. iv.. 2^4)1. , The sifm., 
however, has no effect On Pl^raoh (vU^ and wc thus reach me 
same pointr in the narrative as »t ri. t. Apart Inom the litehin’ ‘ 
QharactoristicS' which olrady difibrantiato this naornitiTe Itom the 
preccdiuijg accounts of J and E, the following, points. of vari^tioii are 
worthy of consideration : (i) The people refuse to lisfeji to Moses ; 
(2) Aaron is appointed to be Moses spokesman, hot with flic fetxlACy 
but with I’hftrxtoh ; (3) ohb sign Is given (not three) and penOrmed 
before Pharaoh ; (4) the rod is. turned into a reptile {tttnnln)^ xiot>a 
serpeoxt {nAiUish). 

(2) vii. 34-xi. 10. TJic First Plagues qf Fgypt . — In this section the 
analysis again reveals three main .sources, wluch are clearly marked 
off from one another both by their lingiii.stic features and by their 
I djifference of representation* The principal source is J, from which 
: are derived six plagues, vixj. killmp of the fish in tiic river (vn. 14, 
16, 17a, 18, 24, 25), Jj't^s (viil. 1-4, 8-X5fl,), insects (viii. 20-32), 

murrain (ix. 1-7), hail (ix. 13-18, 236, 246, 256-34), locusts (x. la, 
3-11, 136, 146, i5fl, r-19, 24-26, 28, 29), the threat to slay all the 
lirst-born (xi. 4-8) . Tlxe most atrilcing characteristic of this/narrative 
I is that the plagues are represented as mainly due to natnntai causes 
and follow a natural ticqueucc. Thus Yahweh. smites the river so 
that the fish die and render tlie water undrinkable. Tliis is suc- 
ceeded by a phigue of ftogs. The .swarms of fflea and insects, which 
next appear, are the natural outcome of the decaying masses of 
frogs, and these, in tunx, would lonn a natural medium for the 
spread ^f cattle disease. Destructive hailstaims, again, tliough rare, 
are not unknown in Egypt, while the locusts are definitely stated 
to have been brought by a strong east wind. Other distirreth’e 
features of J's narrative are : (i) Moses alone i.s bidden to interview 
IMiaraoh (vii. 14 f. ; viii. i f., 20 f. ; ix. i 1., 13 f ► ; x. 1 f.) ; (2) on 
each occasion hr makes a foi’mal demand ; b) o*' Pliaraoh's ueiusal 
the plague is announced, and take.s place at a fixed time without any 
human intervrntion ; (4) when tbe plague is sent, I*haraoh sends for 
Mosos and entreats his mtcrce.s9ion, promising in most cases to 
accede in part to his request ; when the plague is removed, however, 
the promise is left unfulfUkri, the standing phrase being ” and 
Pharaoh’s heart was heavy (nas)," or “ and Pharaoh made heavy 
^I'aan) his heart ” ; (5) tlic plagues do not affect the children of Israel 
in Goshen, E^s account (water turned into blood, vii. 15, 176, 206, 
23; hail, ix. 22, 23rt, 24^1, 25«, 35; locusts, x. 12, r3rt, I4ir, 356) 
is more fragmentary, luiving been doubtless S 4 i])crscded in moat caics 
by the fuller and inore graphic narrative of J, but the plague of 
darknes.s (x. 20-23, 27) is found only in this source. As contrasted 
with J the narrative emphasizes the miraculous character of the 
plaguesv They are brought about by ” the rod of God,” which 
Moses wields, the effect being instantaneous and aU-embraciBg. 
The Israelites are represented as living among the Egyptians, and 
enjoy no immunity from the jflagues, except that 01 darkness^ 
Their departure from Egypt is deli Iterate ; the people have time to 
borrow raiment and jewds from their neighbours. E regularh' 
uses the phrase ” and Pharaoh’s heart was strong (ptn),” or, ” and 
Yahweh made strong (P’ln) Pharaoh's heart” and "he would not 
Jet the chihixen of Israel (or, them) go.” In the priestly narrative 
(l^) the plagpes assume the form of a trial of skill between Aaron, 
who acts at Moses’ command, and the Egyptian magicians, and thus 
connect with vii. 8-13. The magicians succeed in turning the Nile 
water into blood (vff. 19, 2o«, 216, 22), and in bringing up frogs 
(viii. 5-7), but they flail to bring forth lice (viii. 156-19), and are 
themselves smitten with boils (ix. 8-12) : the Iwp ISst-named plagues 
have no parallel cither in J or E, Throuchout the P sections 
Aaron is associated with Moses, and the regular command given to 
the latter is ” Say unto Aaron ” : no demand is ever made to 
Pharaoh, and the description of the plague is quite short. The 
iomiula employed by P is ” and X^harswDih's heart was strong (ptrr),” 
or, ” and Pharaoh made strong (p'th) his heart,” as in E, but it is 
distinguished from E’s plirase by the addition of ” and he hearkened 
not unto them as Yahw'eh had spoken.” 

(5) xii, i-xiii. 16. The Last Plagi 4 e, Deiivetance from 
the insHtnHon of the Passover and of the Feast of Vnle&vened CamSy 
the QonseorcUion of the -This section presents the UBUUl 

phenomrua oi a coniporite narrative, viz. repetitio^is, and inconsistr 
encies. Thus J's regulations for the Passover (xii. 21-23, 276) seem 
at first right simply to rejicat the commands given to Moses and 
Aaron in xii. 1-13 (P), but in reality tlioy are a parallel and divurgeht 
account. In vt\ 1-13 the choice of the larqb olid the maimer, in 
whicli it is to be eaten constitute tlie essential iHatuso, smuaikt^ 
with the blood being quite secondary;, in ru*, 2i't fhe 

all-important, ana no regulations ar6 given for Hie pastliar^nieal 
{which, jpossibly, formed no part of J’s-on^al account^ Similarly 
the institution of the Feaat of Matmthy or Unleavened Cakes (sdiL 
|3-iqJ)^ docsiup t form, t he segued tp^ the re gulation s laid down .in xib 

* Xhe^igepMalogy qf Mo«e 4 imd Aaron (vr, 14^27^ appears tOtke & 
later adi<w^. 
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(P); twt is iiidepend^t of tHerti ! it otaodts all referonce to 
tlie My coftVotatiotiLS " oftd toiho abstlhstice from tabouTf atid is 
obViOosly sirt^Jldr aittd iftote' pfhttlHvQ. J's afcooont^ dipiixt, >nfakes 
impon^tit e»(ieptioh« {kiii. ii-t3) to ^osev^ere enactment of.pwitli 
reference to the firsb-borh (jrirl. i). 'ftie dedcriptioii of the smitiirj' 
of the first-born Of l^ypt fs derived ffom J (xn. 29-'t4, 5 y» 39 '), who 
, clearty see*? in the Feast of Maasoth a pet^taal reminder <w tho 
haste with v/hiCh the Israelites fled from Egyi^t ; the editor of |E, 
howe^'er, has Inclfided some extracts from E {xii. 5*, 3^, 36), which 
point to a more deliberate departure. T!ie section has been worked 
over by a Deutoronomistic editor, Whose hand can be clearly traced 
in the additions xii. 24-274 ; xiii. 3?^ 5, fl, 9, 14-16. 

(4) xiii. i7~xv. 21, The Crossinff of the Red According to J 
the children of Israel departed' frOni Egypt Under the guidance of 
Yahweh, w'ho leads them by day in a pillar of cloud and by night In a 
pillar of fire (xHi. 21^ 22). On hearing Of their flight Pharaoh at 
once starts in pnrsait. The Israelites, drifted Ivy thef approach of 
the Egyptians, upbraid Moses, who promises them delivcrtlnoo by 
the hand of Yahweh (xi^. 5, 6, 7??, 104, fi-f4, Yahweh then 

causes a strong east wind to blow all that night. Which drives back 
the waters from the shallows, and so renders if possible for the host 
of Israel to cross over. The Eg^Titians follow, but the progrcSs.of 
their Chariots is hindered bj'* the Soft sand, and in the morning they 
are caught by the returning waters (xiv. 2ih, 24, 25, 27I), 28fe, 30). 
The story, however, has been combined with the somewhat different 
account of E, which doifbtress coveted the same ground, and also 
with tlmt of P. According to tlie former, Elohim did not permit the 
Israehte.s to take the shorter rotrte fo Canaan by the Mediterranean 
coast, for fear of the Philistines, but led thetn southwards to the 
Kcd Sea, whither they were pursued by the Egyptians {ic\ri. 17-19). 
The remainder of E’s acCount has only been preserved in « frag- 
mentary form (xiv. 744, to/j, 154, 194, 204), from which it may be 
gathered that Moses divided the waters by stretching Out his rod, 
thu.s presupposing that the crossing took place by day, and that 
the dark cloud which dhdded the two hosts wa.s miraculously caused 
by the angel of Ckxl. P also represents the sea as divided by mean« 
of Moses' rod, but heightens the effect bv describing the mossing as 
taking place between walls of water (xiii. 20 ; xiV, 1-4, 8, 9, 1 5^, 
16A-18, 214 , 1, 22, 23, 26, 274, 28a, 29). 

J's version of the Song of Moses probably docs not extend beyond 
XV. I, and has its counterpart in the very similar song of Miriam (E), 
in vv. 20, 21, The rest of the song {vv. 2-18) is probably the work 
of a later writer ; for these verses' set forth not only the deliverance 
from Egypt, but also the entrance of Israel into Canaan {vv. rs-iy), 
and further presuppose the existence of the temple {vv. 136, T70). 
These phenomena have been explained as due to later expansion, 
but the poem has all the apncarance of being a unity, and the 
language, sfjde and rhythm all point to a inter age. Verne ly is 
probably the w'ork of the redactor (R’’) who inserted the song. 

{5) xy. 22-xviii. 27. Incident'i in ihe Wilderness. — The nartative 
of the first journeying in the wilderness (xv. 22-xvii. 7) presents a 
series of difiiciiltie's which probably om* their origiii to the editorial 
activity of R^*, who apjicars to have tran.< 5 ferrcd to tlu? beginning 
of the wanderings a number of incidents which rightly bdong to the 
end. The concluding versc.s of ch. xv, contain J's account of the 
sweetening of the watiTs of Marah, with which has been incorporated 
a fragment of E’s story of Massah (xv. 25?)) and a Deuteronomic 
expansion in r. 26. Then follows (ch. xvi.) i>’s ve*rsion of the sending 
of the manna and (juails. In its pre.sent form, this nartative con- 
tains a number of conflicting elements, which can only be the result 
of editorial aclivity. Thus vv. 6, 7 must originally have preteded 
vv. 1 T, 1^, though the redactor has attempti'd to evade the difficulty 
by inscTling e. 8. Again, the account 0/ the quails, witich is obviously 
incomplete, is undoubtedly derived from hlum. xi. ; but the latter 
account, which admittedly bdong.s to JE, places the incident at 
the end of the wanderings. Closer examination also of R's narrative 

the manna shows that its true position is a^er the departure 
IromMt. SiiKii; cf. the cxpres.siohs used in vv. 0, 10, 33, 34, implying 
Ihc existence of the ark and the taberriacle.’ P*s acebtmt of the 
manna, however, can hardly have stodd originally in close juxta- 
jiosition with Ids account of the quail.s (cf. Num. xi. 6), but the two 
naiTatives were probably combined by R** before they were lran.s- 
ferred to their present position. The same redactor doubtless added 
ju S (and possibly vii, 17, t8 ) by WaV^ of explanation, and vv. 5 and 
22-30, which imply tliat the law of the Sabimth was already knOwli, 
and introduce a fr(^sh element into the story. A plausible ex- 
planation of K'’'s action is supplied by the theory that ah earlfer 
account of Hit* giving of'thc mtinna already 'cii.<ited at thi\polnt of 
the narratix o. We know’ from Deuteronomy viii. 2 f., 16 that JE 
contained an accvnmt of the manha, wliieh included tlie explanation’ 
of Ex. xvi. 15, and also emphasised, a.s the motive for the' ^ift, 
Yahweh's desire “ to prove thee {i.e. test thy disposition) , . . 
whether thou wouldst keep his commandments, or no." Fragments 
of this early story of Massah (testing) were incorporated by R^' 
in his story of the maima and the quails, viz. xv. 256 ; xvi. 4, 15, 
Tf.) 4 , icih-2r. These verses must be assigned to E, for in xvii. 3, 2c 
(wherefore do ye tempt the I^rd ?), 74 (to MassaH)^ c (because they 
teirtpted „ . A'C.), we find yet another versioh (J) of ^e same 

incident, according to which the people tempted (tested) Yahweh. 
It WU.S owing to the combiuiition of this latter account with E’s 
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fulrthfr desoriFfUoft td ^ 

tl?«{fc;tbe douhte name 

to P), thbogh Dent. xx?itii. .<d:iiijd^ it dear th^tHafiaah 
were setoantto localities (afi pt. MWPPI1& 

occuA fiMocl : P’s yemion of striving %t 
J’s aocouttt have he€» preso^yea, .is givi^n at 

xviiv 8-164 The BatiU with A^eh at, 
derived froto but is clearly Qut.of. place.m its 
Its close oonnoxion. with the end: gi th<l/win^riiiKs is jlW iM 
the diBscriplioA pi Moses as an iafirm cjd 
by Joshua in contrast with xxiv. i3,.xxx|i}, it,, where he 
diiced as a. young man and Moses’ nffnistiBr.; and ip) the reihveii^j^ 
elsewhese to the home joi the Amalekites : according to j^uiDp 
29, idv, 25, xlili. 45, they dwelt in the S. pr, S.W. of Judah nw 
Kadesh (cf. i Sam. xv, Ot, 30; Gen. xiif, 7; xwtvi. 14)^ 

Ch. Xviii. The visit of Jethro to Mmses ar^d the ap^infment 
— This story,. like the preceding one , mainly derived iJloni..Eand is 
also out of place. AMusions in the cln](ptar itself point unmistshahly 
to a time just before the departure frqm Sinsi-I&rebi. and. tins 
is confirmed both l>y Deui. i, 9-1O and by the .parallel acepunt of J 
in Num. x. 29-324 Tho narrative, however, diaplnye sigmk .COm' 
l^ation, and. it is not improbable that Rf^ has.moprporiitsdiisi gt’. 
7-1 1 part of J’s account of the visit of Moses' father-in-law (ch.ffcbe 
use m Yabwoh), 

{h) Ch. 3dx.-xxiv., xsodi,, xxxtv.— The contents of these ebaptore, 
which, owing to their contents, form the most imj^rtant section in 
the iJoOk of Exodus, may be briefly analysed as loU&ws,,., Inch-.X^. 
We have a twofold description of the theophany on Mtt ^uiai ,jJor 
Horeb), followed by the Decalogue in xx. 1-17.. Alongside of this 
code we find aiKither, dealing in part with the civB and. social (gpti. 
2~xxu. 17), in part with tho religious life of .lturaeL the so-caUed 
Bo<^ of the Covenant, xx. 22-xxiii, jy. Ch. xxiv. dontains a com- 
posite narrative of the ratification of the covenant.. In chs. xjcxii. 
and xxxiii. we have again two narratives of ,tlic sin of the poppJe* 
ai^ of Moses’ intercession, while in ch. xxxiv* we are confronted 
with yet another early code, which is practically identical with Iho 
religious cimctmtaitt of xx. 22-26 ; xxil. 29, 30 ; xKiii. 10-19. 

With but few exceptions tlie provenance of the individual sectipxis 
may be said to have been finally determined by the laboum of the 
cntics, but even a cursory examination pi their coixtents. makes it 
ovident that the sequence of events, which they now present, camiot- 
be original, but is rather the outcome of a long jirocess of rovision,> 
during which the text has suffered considerably from aheratioas, 
omissions, dislocations and ad<Iitions. Yot owing to tlie method of 
composition enij^iloyed by Hebrew editors, or revisera, it is possible 
in this case, a.s in others, not only to determine tiie source <4 each 
individual passage, but also to trace with considerable confidence 
the various stages in the process by which it reached its finol.lorm 
and position. It must, however, be admitted tliat tlie ovidedee 
at OUT dispO.<«al is, in some cases, capable of more tlian one interpre- 
tation. Hence a final conclusion can hardly bo exi»cctod, but wftli 
certain modifications in detail the following solution of the problem’ 
may be accepted as representing the point of view of recent criticisa,. 

Ch. xix. contains two parallel accounts of the thcophnny on 
Horeb-Sinai, from E and J respectively, v^fiich differ materially 
horn one another. According to the former, Moses is insfnicteal^ 
Cod (Elohim) to sanctify tlio people against the third day {vv. 
lo, ii«). This is done and the people arc brought by Moshtr to the 
foot of the mountain f Horeb), where tl^y hear the divine Vdke 
(14-17, 19). A noticeaWc feature Of thi.s narrative, pi whlcli^ 3ck. 

1 8-21 forms a natural continuation, is tlic fact ytht th6 theorilfany 
is addressed to the people ^ who arc tob frightened to niriuiin: nefar 
the mountain itself. In J, on the other hand, it is the who 

are sanctified, and groat care must be taken to prevent the 
from “ breaking through to ga'2e " (20-22). In this atiboimt thh 
niountain is called " Sinai " throiigliout, and " Yahweh' '* abp&rs 
instead of " Elohim " (if 6, 18, 20 f.J. Moreover, MosCs aiid Adtbn 
and the priests are summoned to the top of the nipniit (in v. 24P 
render ** thou and Aaron with thee, and the priests' : but let not the 
people," &c.). Vv. 3^-8, which have been. expanded by a Deutero- 
nomic editor, have been transferred from their original context niter 
XX. 21 ; the introductory versts i, 24 form part ot itinerary. 

Of the succeeding legislation in xx.-:t?tiii., jondl.-xtaciv., 
doubtcdly the eartiter sections are xx. 22-26 ; xxli. 29, 30 ; xxKi. 
10-19, and xxxiv. jo-26, which contain regtiliCtiOns with regard* to 
worship and religious' festivals, afid form the basis of the oovdnknt 
made by Yahweh with Israel on Sihai-Horeb, as recorded by E arid J 
respectively. The narrative which intrbduces the covenant tewa 
of J has been preserved partly in its present content, ch. xxkiv.^ 
partly in xxiv. i, 2, 9-11 ; the narrative of E, on the other hafid, 
has in part disappeared owing to the interpolatidn of later material^ 
in pari has been retainjed' In xXiV, 3-8. J’s narrative xxiv. rf.^ 
0-1 1 clearly forms the con^finuatiori of xix. 20 f.; iifc, 13, 25, but the 
introductory words of v. 1, " and unto Moses he said," point tO'BOme 
omij5sibn. Originally, no dohbt, it included the recital of the divine 
insrt’aclions to the people in accordance with xix. arf., iTb-13, 
the statement th^ ^ahwefi came down on the third day, and that a 
long blast was oji thb trumpet (or rani’s horn [Vj* , akoppOB^ 
to Tji? E]), From xxiv. i f! wte lea,rti that Moses and AsironJ Nadab 
and Abihu, and seventy of the elders were summbned to the tpp 
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of the fountain, but that Moses alone ‘was permitted to approach 
Yahweh. Then followed the theophany, and, as the text stands, 
the sacrificial meal /9-1 1).^ The conclusion of J's narrative is given 
in ch. xxxiv.,^ which describes how Moses hewed two tabks of stone 
at Yahweh's commhnd, and went up to the top of the mountain, 
where he received the words of the covenant and wrote them on the 
tables. As it stands, however, this chapter represents the legislation 
which it contains as a renewal of a former covenant, also written 
on tables of stone, which had been broken (16, 4<s). But the docii> 
ment from which the chapter, as a whole, is derived, is certainly J, 
while the previous references to tables of stone and to Moses* breaking 
them belong to the parallel narrative of E. Moreover, the covenant 
here set forth {v. 10 f.) is clearly a new one, and contains no hint 
of any previous legislation, nor of any breach of it by the people. 
In view of these facts wo am forced to conclude that 16 (** like unto 
the first . . . brakest *‘J, 4a (** atid he hewed . , . the first **) and 
V. 28 (“ the ten words ’ j formed no part of the original narrative,* 
but were inserted by a later Doutcronomic redactor. In the view 
of this editor the Decalogue alone formed the basis of the covenant 
at Sinai-Horeb, and in order to retain J's version, he represented it 
as a renewal of the tables of stone which Moses had broken.^ 

The legislation contained in xxxiv. 10-26, which may be de.scribod 
as the oldest legal code of the Hexateuch, is almost entirely religious. 
It prohibits the making of molten images (i/. 17), the use of leaven 
in sacrifices (25a), the retention of the sacrifice until the morning 
(256),* and tlie soothing of a kid in its mother’s milk (266) ; and 
enjoins the observance of the three annual feasts and the Sabbath 
(i8a, and the dedication of the first-bom (19, 20, derived 

from xiii. ii-13) and of the first-fruits (26^). 

The parallel collection of E is preserved in xx. 24-26, xxiii. 10-19, 
to which wc should probably aad xxii. 29-31 (for which xxiii. 19a 
was afterwardl substituted). The two collections resemble one 
another so closely, both in form and extent, that they can only be 
'regarded as two versions of the .same code. E has, however, pre- 
served certain additional regulations with regard to the building of 
altars (xx. 24-26) and the observance of the seventh year (xxiii. 
ui, 11), and omits the prohibition of molten images (xx. 22, 23, 
appear to lx* the work of a redactor) ; xxiii. 20-33, the promises 
attached to the observance of the covenant, probably formed no 
part of the original code, but were added by the Deuteronomic 
redactor ; cf. especially m'. 23-25^1, 27, 28, 316-33. The narrative of 
E relative to the delivery of these laws has disappeared, but xxiv. 
3-8 (which manifestly have no connexion with their immediate 
context) clearly point back to some such narrative. These verses 
describe how Moses wrote all the words of the Lord in a hook and 
recited them to the people {i>. 7) as the ba.sis of a covenant, which 
was solemnly ratified by the sjinnklmg of the blood of the accompany- 
ing .sacrifices. 

In the existing text the covenant laws of E (xx. 24-26, xxii. 29-31, 
xxiii. 10-19) are combined with a mass of civil and other legislation ; 
hence the title “ Book of the Covenant ” (referred to above, xxiv. 7) 
has usually been applied to the whole section, xx. 22-xxiii. 33. But 
this .‘«?ction includes three distinct elements : («) the " words ” 

(onann) found in xx. 24-26, xxii. 29-31, xxiii. 1-10; (6) the “judg- 
ments” (Q’tsBron), xxi. 2-xxii. 17; and [c) a group of moral and 
ethical enactments, xxii. 18-28, xxiii. 1-9 ; and an examination of 
their contents makes it evident that, though the last two groups are 
unmistakably derived from E, they cannot have formed jiart of the 
original "Book of the Covenant”; for the "judgments," which 
are expre.ssed in a hypothetical form consi.st of a number of legal 
decisions on points* of civil law. The ca.scs dealt with fall into five 
divisions: (1) The rights of slaves, xxi. 2-1 1 ; (2) capital offences, 
xxi. 12-16 (v. 17 has probably been added later) ; (3) injuries inflicted 
by man oc beast, xxi. 18-32 ; (4) losses incurred by culpable 

negligence or theft, xxi. 33-xxii. 6 ; (5) Chses arising out of deposits, 
loams, seduction, xxii. 7-17. H is obvious, from their very nature, 
that these legal precedents could not have becn.^ included in the 
covenant which tne people (xxiv. 3) promised lo observe, and it is 

^ Unless we follow Riedel and read simply’" and worshipped ” 
vnnr’i) instead of " and drank " (’nr’i), treating “ and ate " 
as a later addition ; cf. HDB, extra vol. p. 631 note. 

* vv. 6-9 are out of place here : they belong to the story of Moses’ 
intercession in ch. xxxiii. 

* This view is confirmed by {a) a comparison of v. lb {“ and I will 
write ”) with vv. 27, 28 ; according to the latter, Moses wrote the 
words of the covenant ; and (6) the tardy mention of Moses in 46 ; 
the name would naturally be given at the beginning of the verse. 

* Others suppose that the present position of ch. xxxiv. is due, in 
the first instance, to RJE, but in view of the other Deuteronomic 
expansions in vv. 106-16, 23, 24, it is more probable that J’s version 
was discarded by RJE in favour of E’s, ana was afterwards restored 
by RD. 

* Reading " the sacrifice of my feasts ” for " the sacrifice of the 
feast of the Passover.” 

* Unless, witli Bacon, we are to regard xxiv. 12-14, 186 as original. 
More probably a later editor has worked up old material of E (of 
which there are unmistakable traces) in order to include 'the whole 
of xx.-xxiii. in the covenant : xxiv. 15-180 are an addition from P. 
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now generally admitted that the words “and the judgments" 
(which are missing in c.i b) have been inserted in xxiv. 3a by the 
redactor to whom the present position of the “ judgments ” is due.’ 
The majority of critics, thcreiore, adopt Kuenen’s conjecture that 
the " judgments ” were originifily delivered by Moses on the borders 
of Moab, and that when D’s revised version of £x. xxi. -xxiii. was 
combined with JE, the older code was placed alongside of E’s other 
legislation at Horeb. The third group of laws (xxii. 18-28, xxiii. 
1-9) appears to have been added somewhat later than the bulk of 
xxi. -xxiii. Some of the regulations are couched in hypothetical form, 
but their contents are of a different character to the " judgments," 
e.g. xxii. 25 f., xxiii. 4 f. ; others, again, are of a similar nature, but 
differ in form, e.g. xxii. 18 f. Lastly, xxii. 20-24^ xxiii. 1-3 .set forth 
a number of moral injunctions affecting the individual, which cannot 
have found place in a civil code. At the same time, these additions 
must for the most part be prior to D, since many of them arc included in 
Deut. xii.-xxvi., though tnere are traces of Deuteronomic revision. 

Now it is obvious that the results obtained by the foregoing 
analysis of J and E have an important bearing on the history of the 
remaining section of E’s legislation, viz. the Decalogue (^.r.), Ex. 
XX. 1-17 (-Deut. V. 6-21). At present the "Ten Words” stand 
in the forefront of E’s collection of laws, and it is evident that they 
were already found in tliat position by the author of Deuteronomy, 
who treated them as the sole basis of the covenant at Horeb. The 
evidence, however., afforded (a) by the parallel version of Deutero- 
nomy and (h) by the literary analysis of J and £ not only fails 
lo support this tradition, but excites the gravest suspicic)n.s as to 
the originality botli of the form and of the position in which the 
Decalogue now appears. For when compared with Ex. xx. 1-17 
the parallel version of Deut. v. 6 ff. is found to exhibit a number 
of variations, and, in particular, assigns an entirely different reason 
for the ol)servance of the Sabbath. But these variations are 
practically limited to the explanatory comments attached to the 
2nd, 4th, 5th and loth commandments ; and the majority of critics 
are now agreed that these comments were added at a later date, 
and that all the commandments, like the ist and the 6th to the 
gth, were originally expressed in the form of a single short sentence. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the additions, or comments, 
bear, for the most part, a clo.se resemblance to the style of D. They 
can scarcely, however, have been transferred from Deuteronomy to 
Exodus (or vice versa), owing to the variations between the two 
versions : we must rather regard them as the work of a Deuteronomic 
redactor. But the expan.sion and revision of the Decalogue were 
not limited to the Deuteronomic school. Literary traces of J and E 
in the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and loth commandments point to earlier activity 
on the pari of RJ^, while the addition of v. 11, which l)a.ses the 
observance of the Sabbath on P’s narrative of the Creation (Gen. ii. 
1-3), can only be ascribed to a priestly writer ; its ab.s<*ncc from 
Deut. V. 6 ff. is otherwise incxjdicable. Thus the Decidogue, as 
given in Exodus, would .seem to have passed through at least three 
stages before it assumed its present form. But even in its original 
lorm it could hardly have formed part of E’s Horeb legislation; 
for (a) both T and E liave preserved a different collection of law.s 
(or " words ' j inscribed by Moses, wliich are definitely set forth 
as the basis of the covenant at Sinai-Horeb (Ex, xxxiv. 10, xxiv. 
3 f.), and (6) the further legislation of E in ch. xx. xxiii. affords 
close parallels to all the commandments (except the ytli and llic 
10th), and a comparison of the two leaves no doubt as lo whicli is 
the more primitive. Hence we can only conclude that the Decalogue, 
in its original short form, came into exi.stence during the period after 
the completion of E, but before the promulgation of Deutcronom)’. 
Its present position is, doubtless, lo be ascribed to a redactor wlio 
was influenced by the same conception as the author of Deuteronomy. 
This redactor, however, did not limit the Horelj^ covenant to the 
Decalogue, but retained E’s legislation alongside of it. The insertion 
of the Decalogue, or rather the point of view which prompted its 
in.sertion, naturally involved certain consequential changes of the 
existing text. The most important of these, viz. the harmoni.stic 
additions to ch. xxxiv., by means of which J ’s version of the covenant 
was represented as a renewal of the Decalogue, has already been di;-- 
cussed ; other passages which show traces of similar revision are 
xxiv. 1 2- 1 5a, 186, and xxxiv. 1-6. 

The confusion introduced into the legislation by later addition‘5, 
with the consequent displacement of eaflicr material, has not been 
without effect on the narratives belonging to the different sources. 
Hence the sequence of events after the completion of the covenant 
on Sinai-Horeb is not always easy to trace, though indications are 
not wanting in both J and E of the probable course of the history. 
The two*'main incidents that precede the departure of the children 
of Israel from the mountain (Num. x. 29 ff.) are (i) the sin of the 
people, and (2) the intercession of Moses, of both of which a double 

account has been preserved^ ^ 

""^The” presen tlext of xxiv. 12 also has probably been transposed 
in accordance with the view that the " judgment ” formed part of 
the covenant, cf. Deut. v. 31. Originally the latter part of the verse 
must have run, " That I may give thee the tables of stone which I 
have written, and may teach thee the law and the commandment." 
For further details see Bacon, Triple Tradition of Exodus^ pp, 
III f., 132 f. 
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^i) Th 4 Sin of the People. — According to J (xxxii. lyiq) the 
p^le, during the absence of Moses, " break loose/* i.e. mutiny, 
^eir behaviour excites the anger of Moses on his return, and m 
response to his appeal the sons of Levi arm themselves and slay a 
large number of the people : as a regard for their services they arc 
bidden to consecrate themselves to Yahweh. The fragmentary form 
of the narrative— we miss especially a fuller account of the “ breaking 
loose *’ — is doubtless due to the latter editor, who substituted the 
story of the golden calf (xxxii. i-6, 15-24, 35), according to which the 
sin of tlie people consisted in direct violation of the 2nd command- 
ment. At the instigation of the people Aaron makes a molten calf 
out of the golden ornaments brought from Egypt ; Moses and Joshua, 
on their return to the camp, find the people holding festival in honour 
of the occasion ; Moses in his anger breaK.s the tables of the covenant 
which he is carrying : he then demolishes the golden calf, and ad- 
ministers a severe rebuke to Aaron. The punishment of the people 
is briefly recorded in v. 35. This latter narrative, which is obviously 
inconsistent with the story of j, shows unmistakable traces of E. 
In its present form, however, it can hardly be original, but must 
have been revised in accordance with the later Deuteronomic 
conception which represent t‘d the sin committed by the people as 
a breach of the ind commandment. Possibly vv. 7-14 are also to be 
treated as a Deuteronomic expansion (cf. Deut. ix. 12-14). Though 
they show clear traces of J, it i.s extremely difficult to fit them 
into that narrative in view of Moses’ action in vv. 25-2Q and of his 
interces.sion in cli. xxxiii.; in any case, vv. 8 and 13 must be regarded 
as redactional. 

(2) AJose.<i’ Intefceasion . — The time for departure from the Sacred 
Mount had now arrived, and Moses is accordingly bidden to lead 
the people to tlie promised land. Yahweh himsedf refu.ses to accom 
pany Israel owing to tlieir disobedience, but in response to Moses’ 
passionate appeal Anally consent.s to let his presence go with them. 
The account ol Moses’ interces.sion has been preserved in J, though 
the narrative has undergone considerable di.slocation. The true 
sequence of the narrative appears to be a.s follows : Moses is com- 
manded to lead the people to Canaan (xxxiii. 1-3) ; he i)loads that 
lie IS unequal to the task (Num. xi. i<«, 11, 12, 14, 15), and, presum- 
ably, asks for a.s.sistance, which i.s promised (omitted). Moses then 
asks for a fuller knowledge of Yahweh £ind Ids ways (xxxiii. 12, 13) : 
this request also is granted {v. 17), and he is emboldened to pray that 
he may see the glory oi Yahweh ; Yahweh replies that his prayer 
can only be granted in part, for " man .sliall not see me and live ” ; 
a partial revelation is then vouch.safed to Moses (xxxiii. 18-23, 
xxxiv. b-8) : finally, Moses be.seecbes Yahweh to go in the midst 
of Ids people, and is assured that Yahweh's presence shall accompany 
them (xxxiv. 0, xxxiii. 1.1.-16). The passage from Numbers xi., 
winch is here included, is obviously out of [dace in its present context 
(the story of tlie quails), and supphes in part the necessary ante- 
cedent to Ex. xxxiii. 12, 13; the pa.s.sage is now separated from 
Ex x?6ciii. by ICx. xxxiv. (J), wliich has Iioen wrongly transferred to 
the close of the Horeb-Sinai incidents (see above), and by the priestly 
legislation ol ICx. xxxv.-xl, Leviticus and Num. i.-x. ; but originally 
it mu.st have .stood in close connexion with that chapter. A .similar 
displacement has taken place with regard to Ex. xxxiv. 6-q, which 
clearly forms tlie .sequel to xxxni. 17-23. Tlie latter pa.ssage, how- 
ever, can hardly represent the conclusion of the interview, which 
is found more naturally in xxxiii. 14- ib. E's account of Moses’ 
iiilerces.sion .seems to liav'e been retained, in [lart, in xxxii. 30-34, 
but the passage lias probably been revised by a later hand ; in any 
ca.w its position before instead ol after tJie dismissal would seem to 
be redactional. 

It is a plau.sible conjecture that the original narratives of I and E 
also contained directions for the construction of an ark,» a.s a .sub- 
stitute tor the personal presence of Yahw'ch, and also for the erection 
of a “ tent of meeting ” outside the camp, and that these commands 
were omitted by K*’ in favour of the more elaborate instructions 
given in ch. xxv.-xxix. (P). The subsequent narrative of | (Num. 
X. 33-.^b, xiv. 44) implies an account of tlie makin, of the ark, while 
the remarkable description in Ex. xxxiii. 7-11 (E) of Moses' practice 
in regard to the “ tent ol meeting ” points no less clearly to some 
earlier statement as to the making of this tent. 

The hi.stor>' of Exodus in its original form do btless concluded 
with the visit of Moses’ father-in-law and the aj^pointment of judges 
(ch. xviii.), the departure from the mountain and tlie battle with 
Amalek (xvii. 8-16). 

(f) The Construction of the Tabernacle and its Furniture (ch. xxv.- 
jcxxi., .\xxv.-xl.). — It has long licen recognized that the elaborate 
description of the Tabernacle and its furniture, and the accompanying 
directions tor the dress and comseemtion of the prioBts, cbntained in 
ch. xxv.-xxxi., have no claim to be regarded as an historical present- 
ment of the Mosaic Tabernacle and its service. The language, 
style and contents of this section point unmistakably to the hand of 
P; and it is now generally admitted that these chapters form 
part of an ideal representation of the post-exilic ritual system, 
which has been transferred to the Mosaic age. According to this 


^ According to Deut. x. if., which is in the main a verbal excerpt 
from Ex. xxxiv. 1 f., Yahweh ordered Moses to make an ark of acacia 
wood before he ascended the mountain. 


repnaentation, Moset, on the seventh dav after the concIuakMt of 
the covenant, was summoned to the top of the mountaij^ and thm 
received instructions with re^d to (a) the furniture of the sanctukry, 
viz. the ark. the table and thelamp-stand (ch.xxv.^* (6) the Tabefname 
(ch. xxvi.)* {c) the court of the Tabernacle and the altar of burnt- 
offering (ch. xxvii.); (d) the dress of the priests fch. xxviii.); (#) the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons (xxix. 1-37) ; and (/) the daily 
burnt-offering (xxix. 38-42) : the section ends with a formal con- 
clusion (xxix. 43-46). The two following chapters contain further 
instructions relative to the altar of incense (xxx. x-io), the payment 
of the half-shekel (11-16), the brazen laver (17-21), the anomtmg oil 
(22-33), the incense (34-38), the appointment of Bezaleel and Oholiab 
(xxxi. 1-1 1) and the observance of the Sabbath (12-17). It is hardly 
doubtful, however, that these two chapters formed no part of P's 
original legislation, but were added by a later hand.” For (1) the 
altar of incense is here mentioned for tlft first time, and was appar- 
ently unknown to the author of ch.*xxv.-xxix. Had ho known of its 
existence, he could hardly have failed to include it with the rest of 
the Tabernacle furniture in ch. xxvi., and must have mentioned it at 
xxvi. 34 f., where the relative positions of the contents of the Taber- 
nacle arc defined : further, the ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 
xvi. referred to in xxx. 10) ignores this altar, and mentions only one 
altar (cf. “ the altar,** xxvii. 1), viz. that of burnt-offering ; (2) the 
command as to the half-shekel presupposes the census of Num, i., 
and appears to have liecn unknown in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 
X. 32) (Heb. 33) ; (3) the instructions as to the brazen laver would 
naturally be ci^ected alongside of those for the altar of burnt- 
offering in ch. xxvii. ; (4) the following section relating to the anoint- 
ing oil presuppo.ses the altar of incense (r. 28), and further extends 
the ceremony of anointing to Aaron’s sons, though, elsewhere, the 
ceremony is confined to Aaron (xxix. 7, Lev. viii. 12), cf. the title 
“ anointed priest *’ applied to the high priest (Lev. iv. 3, &c.) ; 
(5) the directions for compounding the incense connect naturally 
with xxx. 1-10, while (6) the appointment of Bezaleel and Oholiah 
cannot be separated from the rest of ch. xxx.-xxxi. Tlie concluding 
section on the Sabbatli (xxxi. 12-17) shows marks of resemblance to 
H (Lev. xvii.- xxvi.), esjiecially in vv. 12-14^, which appear to have 
been expanded, very possibly by the editor who insertea the passage. 
The continuation of P's narrative is given in xxxiv. 29-35, ^hwh 
describe Moses’ return from the mount. The subsequent chapters 
(xxxv.^-xl.), however, can hardly belong to the original stratum of P, 
if only because they presuppose ch. xxx., xxxi., and were probably 
added at a later stage tluin the latter chapters. They narrate how 
the commands of ch. xxv.-xxxi. were carried out, and practically 
repeat the earlier chapters verbatim^ merely the ten.ses being clianged, 
the most noticeable omissions being xxvii, 20 f. (oil for the lamps), 
xxviii. 30 (Urim and Tliummim), xxix. 1-37 (the consecration of the 
priests, w’hich recurs in Lev. viii.) and xxix. 38-42 (the daily burnt- 
offering). Apart from the omissions the most striking difference 
between the two sections is the variation in order, the different 
sections of ch.xxv.- xxxi. bemghere set forth in their natural sequence. 
The .secondary character of these concluding chapters receives con- 
.siderable confirmation from a comparison of the Septuagint text. 
For this version exhibits numerous cases of variation, both as regards 
order and contents^ from the Hebrew text ; moreover the translation, 
more particularly of many technical terms, differs from that of ch. 
xxv.-xxxi., and seems to be the w'ork of different translators. Hence 
it is by no means innirobable tliat the final recension of these chapters 
had not been completed when the Alexandrine version was made. 

AuTiroRiTiJis. — -In addition to tlie various English and German 
commentaries on Exodus included under the head of the Pentateuch, 
the following Engli.sh works are especially worthy of mention : 
S. R. Driver, Jntrod. to the Literature of the O.T., and “ Exodus " in 
the Camh. Bible ; B. W. Bacon, The Triple Tradition of the Exodus 
(Hartford, TT.S.A., 1894), and A. H. McNeile, The Booh of Exodus 
(Westmin-ster Commentaries) (1908) ; also the articles oh “ Exodui *’ 
by G. Harford-Battersby (Hastings, Diet. Bib. vol. i.) and by G. F. 
Moore, Ency. BibUca, vol. ii. (J. F. Sx.) 

EXODUS, THE, the name given to the journey (Gr. €^08011) of 
the Israelites from Egypt into Palestine, under the leadership 
of Moses and Aaron, as described in the books of the Bible from 
Exodus to Joshua. These books contain the great national epic 
of Judaism relating the deliverance of the people from bondage 
in Egypt, the overthrow of the pursuing Pharaoh and his army, 
the divinely guided wanderings through the wilderness and the 
final entry into the promised land. Careful criticism of the 
narratives" has resulted in the separation of later accretions 
from the earliest records, and the tracing of the elaboration of 
older traditions under the influence of developing religious and 
social institutions. In the story of the Exodus there have been 
incorporated codes of laws and institutions which were to be 
observed by the descendants of the Israelites in their future 

* To the same hand are to be ascribed also xxvii. 6, 20, 21 ; 
xxviii. 41 ; xxix. 21, 38-41. 

* See the articles on the books in question. 
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hoi^^ and these, really of later origin, have dlus been thrown 
^ eiurlier period ih order to gj\^e them the stamp' of 
f^ilbority. So, althoi^h a certain amount of the narrative 
date from Ihe days of Moses, the Exodus stofy has been 
made the vehicle for the aims and ideals of subsequent ages, 
and has been ^idapted from time to time to the requirements 
of later stages of . thoyght. The )vprlc of criticism has brought 
to light important examples of fluctuating tradition, singular 
lacunae in some places and unusual wciilth of tradition in others, 
and has demonstrated thafmuch of that which had long been 
felt to be impossible and incredible was due to writers of the 
post-exilic age many centuries after the presumed date of the 
events. • ^ 

The book of Genesis closes with the migration of Jacob’s 
family into Egypt to escape the hunine in Canaaq. Jacob died 
and was buried in Canaan by his sons, who, however, returned 
again to the pastures which the Egyptian king had granted 
them in Goshen . Their brother J osepli on hjs death-bed promised 
that Go 4 would bring them to the land promised to their fore- 
fathers and solemnly adjured tJ^em to carry up his bones (Gen. 1 .). 
In the book of Kxodus the family has become a people.^ The 
Pharaoh is hostile, and Yahweh, the Israelite deity, is moved 
to send a deliverer ; on tlie events that followed see Exodus, 
Book of ; Mosks. It has been thought that dynastic changes 
occasioned the change in Eg\"ptiim polic>' (e.g. the expulsion of 
the Hyksos),tbut if the Israelites built Kameses and Pithom 
(Ex. i. 1 1 ), cities wliich, as excavation has shown, belong to the 
► time of Riimeses II. (13th century b.c.), earlier dates are in- 
admissible. On these grounds tlie Exodus may have taken 
place under one of his successors, and since Mineptah or 
Memeptah (son of Rameses), in relating his successes in Palestine, 
boasts that Ysiraal is desolated, it would seem that the Israelites 
had already returned. On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that when Jacob and his family entered Egypt, some Israelite 
tribes had remained behind and that it is to these that Mineptah’s 
inscription refers. The problem is complicated by the fact that, 
from the Egyptian evidence, not only was there at this time 
no remarkable emigration of oppressed Hebrews, but Bedouin 
tribes were then receiving permission to enter Eg}"pt and to 
feed their flocks upon Egyptian soil. It might be assumed that 
the Israelites (or at least those who had not remained behind 
in Palestine) effected their departure at a somewhat later date, 
and in the time of Mineptah’s successor, Seti II., there is an 
Egyptian report of the pursuit of some fugitive slaves over the 
eastern frontier. The value of all such evidence will naturally 
depend largely upon the estimate formed of the biblical narra- 
tives, but it is nece.s.sary to observe that these have not yet 
found Egyptian testimony to support them. Although the 
information which has been brought to bear upon Egyptian life 
and customs substantiates the general accuracy 'of the local 
colouring in some of the biblical narratives, the latter contain 
several inherent improbabilities, and whatever future research 
may yield/ no definite trace of Egyptian influence has so far 
been found in Israelite institutions. 

No allusions to Israelites in E^ypt have yet he^ found on the 
monumonts : against the view that the Aperi^ (or Apury) of the 
iaacriptions wore Hebrews, see y. K. Driver m D. G. ilogarth, 
Aathority and Archaeology, pp. 56 soy. ; II. W, Hogg, Eni\. Bib, col. 
1310. The plaRuc.s of Egypt hi».vc been shpwn to l>e tho.se to which 
the land is naturally sul»jwt (R. Thomson, J’iagnes of Egypt), but 
the description of the relations of Moses and Aaron to the court 
raiscB many dihicuU que.stions (H. T^ Smith, 0.7'. Hi^i. pp. 57-O0). 
Tho.se who reject Ex. 1. 1 1 and hold that 480 j-car-s elapsed between 
the Exodus and the foundation of the temple (i Kings vi. i, .see 
Bible : Chroftoiogv) place the former al)Out the time of Tothmosi.s 
(Thothmes) HI., and suppose tliat the hostile Habiri (Kliabiri) who 


* Tliere is a lacuna between the oldest traditions in Genesis and 
those Sn Exod«:5 ; the tattpr beginning simply and there arpsc a 
ihjw king over E^ypt which knew not Joflcph." The interval Ixstween 
Jacob's surival m Egypt and the Exodus is given vajyhigly as 400 
or 430 years (Gen. xv. 13, Ex. xii. 40 scq., Acts vii. 6) ; but the 
Samaritan and Septuagint versions allow only 215 years (Ex. loc. cit), 
a piinod of only four generations is presuppuaod in Gen. xv. 

(cf. the Jength of the genealogies between the contemp^ari®^ of 
Joseph l^id those of Moses in Ex, vi. 16-20). 


troubled Palestine in the 15th century are no other than v Hebrews 
(the equation is philologically sound), the mMaeimg israpUtiw».“ 
But although, the evidence of the Amarna tablets might thns siippoH 
the biblical tradition in its barest oitbiznes, the view in if 

correct, would necessitate the^ejcctian of a great mass of the biblical 
narrativos as a whole. 

In the absence of external evidence the study of the Exodus 
of the Israelites must be ba/sed upon, the Israelite records, and 
divergent or contradictory views must be carefully noticed. 
Regarded simply as a journey from Egypt into Palestine it is the 
most probable of occurrences : the difficulty arises from the 
actual narratives. The first stage is the escape from the land of 
Goshen (q.v.), the district allotted to the family of Jacob (Gen. 
xlvi. 28-34, xlvii. I, 4, 6).''* As to the route taken across the 
Red Sea {Yaw Suph) scholars are not agreed (see W. M. Muller, 
Ency, Bib, col. 1436 sqq.) ; it depends upon the vjew held 
regarding tlie second stage of the journey, the road to the 
mountain of wSinai or Horeb and thence to Kadesh. The last- 
mentioned place is identified with Ain Kadis, about 50 m. south 
of Beersheba ; but the identification of the raounlain is uncertain, 
and it is possible that tradition confused two distinct places. 
According to one favourite view, the journey was taken across 
the Sinuitic peninsula to Midian, the home of Jethro. Others 
plead strongly for Uie traditional site Jcbel Mwsa or Scrbul in 
the south of the peninsula (see J. R. Harris, Did. BiblCy iv. 
pp. 536 ; H. Wincklcr, Ency. Bib. col. 4641). The latter 

view implies that the oppressed Israelites left Egypt for one 
of its dependencies, and both theories find only conjectural 
identifications in the various stations recorded in Num. xxxiii. 
But this list of forty names, corresponding to the years of 
wandering, is from a post-cxilic source, and may be ba.sed 
merely upon a knowledge of caravan-routes ; even if it be of 
older origin, it is of secondary value since it represents a tradition 
differing notably from that in the earlier narratives themselvdiy, 
and these on inspection confirm Judg. xi. 16 seq., whercL.j^e 
Israelites proceed immediately to Kadesh. . < 

Ex. xvi -xviii. presuppose a .settled encampment and^lMblw- 
gfving, and thus belong to a stage after Sinai had licen rea<(lil#^Ex. 
xix. sqq.). They are closely related, as regards subject mattttk, 
to the narratlv'CH m Num. x. 2(j-'xi., xx. j-13 (Sinai to Kadesh), 
and the initial .step is the recognition that the latter is their original 
context (see G. F. Moore, Knew Bib. col. 1443 W ]). Further^ 
internal peculiarities associating events now at Sinai-Horob witli 
tho.se at Karle.sh su^q^ort the view that Kadesh was their true scene, 
and it is to be noticed that in Ex. xv. 22 seq. the Israelites^ already 
reach the wilderness of Sliur and accomplish the three davB’ journey 
which liad boon their original aim (cf. Ex. iii. 18, v. 3, viii. 27). 
The wilderness of Shur (Gen. xvi. 7, xx. t ; 1 Sam. xv. 7, xxvii. 8) 
is the natunil scone of conflicts with Amalekitos (Ex. 8 sqq.), 
and Its .sanctuary ol Kadesh or En Mishpat (*' well of judgment," 
Gen. xiv. 7) was doubtless associat<*d with tmditiouH of tlie giving 
of statutes and ordinances. The detour to Sinai-Horeb appears to 
beloUp, to a later stage of the tradition, and is connected with the 
introduction of laws nnd in.stitutions of relatively later form. It is 
foreshadowed by the injunction to avoid the direct way into Palestine 
(see Ex. xiii. 17-10), since on reaching Kade.sh the- Israolitos W'ould 
be within reach of hostile tribe.s, and the conflicts which it was pro- 
posed to avoid actually ensued.* The forty yoars of wandering in 
the wilderness is characteristic of the Douteronomic and post-exilic 
narratives ; in the earlier sources the fruitful oasis of Kadesh is the 
centre, and even after the tradition ol a detour to Sinai-Horob was 
developed, only a brief period is spent at the holy mountain. 

From Kadesh spies were sent into Palestine, and when the 
people were dismayed at their tidings and incurred the wrath 
of Yahweh, the penalty of the forty years’ delay was pronounced 

“ See, e.g., J. Orr, Probltm of the O.T. pp. 422 sqq. ; Ed. MeycfWtf 
Jsra'eliten, pp. 222 sqq. Some, too, find in the Amama t^n!lli& 
the historical baclcground for Joseph's high position at the Egyptian 
court (sed Cheyuc, Enev. Bib, art. ** joseph "). 

« For the \'aryiiig treditions regarding the nainber of the people 
and their residence (wliotlicr settled apart, cf., Gen. xltd. 34, 
Ex. viii. 22, ix. 26, x. 23, or in tlie midst of th^Egyptiaas) see the 
recent commentarie.s. 

* See further J. Wellliauscn, Prolegomena^ pp. 342 aqq. ; G. F. 
liloore, Ency. Bih. col. 1443 ; S. A. Cook, Jew. Quart. iUv. (iqo6), 
pp. 74T stiq. (1007), p. 122, and art. Moses. Ex. xiii. 17-10 ferbids 
the compromise which wpuid plgpe ^m^-Horeb in aeighbour- 
hood oS Kadesh (A. E. Pul Eaplor. Fund^ Quart. 

(1896), pp. 175 s(iq. ; C. F. Kent [see Bit- below], p. 381). 









jNum. xui, seq.). Ongjnalty Calet) allone wfis citempt and' fbr 
nis faitli received a blessing; later tradition adds jo^a and 
in Deut. i. 37 seq. allude to some unknown offence of Moses. 
According to Num* xx!. 1-3 the Isi|ie!ites (a generalhdng aifnpli- 
fioation) captured Herman, on the way to Beersheba, and 
subsequently the clan Caleb and the Kenites (the cian of Moses’ 
father-in-law) are found in Judah (Judg. i. 16}. Although the 
traditions regard their efforts as part of a common movement 
(from Gilgal, sec below), it is more probable that these (notably 
Caleb) escaped the punishment which befell the rest of the 
Israelites, and made their way direct from Kadesh into the 
south of Palestine.^ On the other hand, according to the pre- 
vailing tradition, the attempt to break northwards was frustrated 
by a defeat at Ilormah (Num. xiv. 40-45), an endeiivour to pass 
Edom failed, and the people turned back to the Yam Suph (here 
at the head of the Gulf of Akabah) and proceeded up to tlic 
east of Edom and Moab. Conflicting views are represented (on 
which see Moab), but at length Shittim was reached and pre- 
parations were made to cross tlie Jordan into the promised land. 
'JThis having been effected, Gilgal became the base for a scries of 
operations in which the united tribes took part. But again the 
representations disagree, and to the overwhelming campaigns 
depicted in the book of Joshua most critics prefer the account 
of the more gradual process as related in the opening chapter of 
the book of Judges (sec Jews : History ^ § 8). 

Thus, whatever evide^nce may be supplied by archaeological 
research, the problem of the Exodus must always be studi^ in 
the light of the biblical narratives. That the religious life of 
Israel as portrayed therein dates from this remote period cannot 
be maintained against the results of excavation or against the 
later history, nor can we picture a united people in the desert 
when subsequent vicissitudes represent the union as the work of 
many years, and show that it lasted for a short time only under 
David and Solomon. During the centuries in which the narrati^'es 
were taking sliape many profound clianges occurred to affect 
tlie traditions. Developments associated with the Deutcronomic 
n’form and the reorganuation of Judaism in post-cxilic days 
can l>e unmistakably recognized, and it would be unsafe to 
assume timt other vicissitudes have not also left their mark. 
Allowance must be made for the shifting of boundaries or of 
spheres of influence (Egypt, Edom, Moab), for the incorporation 
of tribes and of their own tril);il traditions, and in particular 
for other movements (c.g. from Arabia).- If certain clans 
moved direct from Kadesh into Judiih, it is improbable that 
others made the lengthy d(!‘tour from Kadesh by the Gulf of 
Akabali, but this may well be an attempt to fuse the traditions 
of two distinct migrations. Among the Joscpli-tribes (Ephraim 
and Manasseh), the most important of Israelite divisions, the 
traditions of an ancestor wdio liud lived and died in Ep^pt 
would be a cherished possession, but although most writers 
agree that not all the tribes were in Egypt, it is impossible to 
determine their number with any certainty. At certain 
periods, intercourse with Eg>^pt was especially intimate, and 
there is much in favour of the view that the name Mizraim 
(Eg}^pt) extended beyond the borders of Eg\'pt proper. Refer- 
ence has already been made to other cases of geographical 
vagueness, and one must recognize that in a body of traditions 
such as thi.s there was room for the inclusion of the most diverse 
elements whidi it is almost hopeless to separate, in view of the 
scantiness of relevant evidence from other sources, and the 
literary intricacy of the extant narratives. That many different 
beliefs Imvc influenced the tradition i.s apparent from what has 
been said alxive, and is esj^ecially noticeable from a study of the 
general features. Thus, although the Israelites posses.sed cattle 
(Ex. xvii. 3, xix. 13, xxiv. 5, xxxii. 6, xxxiv. 3 ; Num. xx. 19), 
allusion is made to their lack of meat in order to magnify the 
wonders of the journey, and among divinely sent aids to guide 

^ So B. Stude, Steuemagel, Guthe, G. F. Moore, H. P, Smith, 
C, F. Kent, &c. See Caleb; Jerahmeel; Judah; Kenites; 
Levites; and }E^VS : History^ §| 5, 20 (end). 

® An instructive parallel to the last- mentioned is afforded by 
Dissard’s account of the migration of Arab tribes into Palestine in 
the i8th century a.d, {Revue bihlique^ July 1905), 


add dir^ the march hot only Mdstl 

Ihe^iosiiwtatt^ W hmim helpd? (Jettaijor'^Hobob)^ 
but 'tWe ah^el, the pllW of cloud dhd^ of fim 'and the 

m^tendbo'fldmet are disc ^lafovided, # 

m addif^n 'to the ' reforonces already given, tree, W. ColensOi 
(md 0/ Joakm (on internal djlhcvitioal ,• A, Jcrejpia^, 
AUe Teet. im^Lieht^ Orients^ (pp. 402 pn lider references 
in Manetho, jS^c., with, which cf. also K. n. Charles, tiibilees, p. 
245 seq.); ai^t. “Exbdua"^ in Eney, Bib, i Ed. Meyer* israitliUn 
(pnssini) ; BdnhOff, TMebiogi Stud. 1#. iKtii* pp* 159*217 ; 

the hiBtoiTCB of Israel wcl canimt«i,tarles qn the book of Exodus. 
Among the numerous sj^eqial works, mentmu may he made of 
G. Eher.s, Dutch Gosen rum Sinai ; F. H. Palmer, Desert of the 
'Exodus : O. A. ToffU‘on, 7 'he HistortcMrodi^s ; fuller iifformatioii is 
given In L, B. Patou, Htst, of Syna avd R^UstinOf p, 34 (also ch. viii.) ; 
and C. F. Kent, Beginnings of Hebe Hist. p. 355 sqq, (S. A. C.) 

EXOGAMY (flx. ffto, outside ; and yc9«>s, marriage), the term 
proposed by J. F. Mclennan for the nistom compelling maitiage 
‘‘ out of the tribe (or rather “ out of the totem iti coh\trse 
is endogamy {((.v.). McLennan would find an explanation of 
exogamy in the prevalerioe of female infanticide, w^hich, “ render- 
ing women scarce, led at once to polyandry within the tribis, 
and the capturing of women from without.*’ Infanticide of 
girls is, and no doubt ever has been, a very common practice 
aniong savages, and for obvious reasons. Among tribes in a 
primitive stage of .social organization giri-children must always 
have been a hindrance and a source of weakness. They had to be 
fed and yet they could not take part in the hunt for food, and they 
offered a temptation to neighbouring tribes. Irffanticide, how- 
ever, is not proved to have been so universal as McLennan 
suggests, and it is more probable that tl\e reason of exogamy is 
really to be found in that primiti\’ie social system which made 
the ** captured ” woman the only wife in the modem sense of 
the term. In tlie beginnings of human society children were 
related only to their mother ; and the women of a tribe 
common property. Thus no man might appropriate any fettiale 
or attempt to rnaintain proprietary rights over her. With women 
of other tril^es it would be different, and a warrior who captured 
a woman would doubtless pass unchallenged in his claim to 
possess her absolutely. Infanticide, the evil physical effects of 
in-and-in ” breeding, the natural strength of the impulse to 
possess on the man’s part, and the greater feeling of security 
and a tendency to family life and affections on the woman's, 
would combine to make exogamy increase and rasuriages within 
the tribe decrease. A natural impulse would in a few generations 
tend to become a law or a custom, the violation of which would be 
looked on with horror. Phvsic.al capture, too, as soon as in- 
creasing civilization and tribal intercommunication removed the 
necessity for violent c, l^ecame symbolic of the more permanent 
and individual relations of the sexes. An additional explanation 
of the prevalence of exogamy may be found in the natural 
tendency of exogamous tribes to increase in numbers and 
strength at the expense of those communities which moved 
towards decadence by in -breeding. Thus tradition would 
harden into a prejudice, strong as a principle of Religion, arid 
exogamy would become the inviolable custom it is found to be 
among many races. In Australia, Sir G. Grey writes : “ One 
of the most remarkable facts connected witli the natives is that 
thej^ are divided into certain great families, all the members of 
which bear the same name . . . these family names are common 
over a great portion of the continent and a mati cannot marry 
a woman of his own family name.” In eastern Africa, Sir 
Burton says : The Somal will not marry one of the same, or 
even of a consanguineous family,” and the Bakalahari have the 
same rule. Paul B. du Chaillu found exogamy the rule and blood 
marriages regarded as an abomination throughout western 
Equatorial Africa. In India the Khasias, Juangs, Waralis, 
Oraons, Has and other tribes are strictly exogamous. The 
Kalmucks are divided into hordes, and no man may merry a 
wornan of the same horde. Circe.ssians and Samoyedes have 
similar rules. The Ostkks regard endogamy (marriage within 
the clan) as a crime, as do the Yakuts of Siberia. Amcng 
the Indians of America severe rules prescribing exogamy prcn^ail. 
The Tsimsheean Indians of British Columbia are thvided iftto 
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tribes and totems, or “ crests which are common to all the tribes,” 
says one writer. ” The crests are the whale^ the poipoise, the 
^ «a^le, the coon, the wolf and the frog. . . , The relationship 
existing between «persons of the same crest is nearei;. than that 
between members of the same tribe. . , . Members of the same 
tribe may marry, but those of the same crest are not allowed to 
under any circumstances ; that is, a whale may not marry a 
v'halc, but a whale may marry a frog, &c.” The Thlinkeets, 
the Mayas of Yucatan and the Indians of Guiana are exogamous, 
observing a custom which is thus seen to exist throughout Africa, 
in Siberia, China, India, Polynesia and the Americas. 

AuTHORtTiES. — J. F. McLennan, Primitive Marriage (1865), and 
Studies in Anc. Htst. (i 8 q 4 ) ; Lord Avebury, Origin of Civilisation 
{igo2) ; Westermarck, History Human Marriage (1894) ; A. Lai^, 
Social Origins (1903) ; L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society (1877); J. G. 
Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy (1910); see also Totem. 

EXORCISM (Gr. to conjure out), the expulsion 

of evil .spirits from persons or places by incantations, magical 
rites or other means. As a corollary of the animistic theory of 
diseases and of belief in Possession (q.v,), we find widely spread 
customs whose object is to get rid of the evil influences. These 
customs may take the form of a general expulsion of evils, 
either once a year or at irregular intervals ; the evils, which are 
often regarded as spirits, sometimes as the souls of the dead, 
may be expelled, according to primitive philosophy, either 
immediately l\v spells, purifications or some form of coercion ; 
or they may Ife put on the back of a scapegoat or other material 
vehicle. Among the means of compelling the evil spirits arc 
assaults with warlike weapons or sticks, the noise of musical 
instruments or of the human voice, the use of masks, the invoca- 
tion of more powerful good spirits, ike.. ; both fire and water are 
used to drive them out, and the use of iron is a common means 
of holding them at bay. 

The term exorcism is applied more especially to the freeing 
of an individual from a possessing or disease-causing .spiri' ; 
the means adopted are frequently the same as those mentioned 
above ; in the East Indies the sufferer sometimes dances round 
a small .ship, into w'hich the spirit pusses and is then set adrift. 
The patient may be beaten or means may be employed whose 
efficiency depends largely on their suggestive nature. Among 
the Dakota Indians the medicint-man chants hi-le-li-lah! at the 
lx.*d of the sick man and accompanie.s' his chant with the rattle ; 
he then sucks ut the affected part till the po.ssessing spirit is 
supposed to come out and take its flight, when men fire guns at it 
fr(»m the door of the tent. The Zulus believe that they can get rid 
of the souls of the dead, which cause diseases, by sacrifices of 
cattle, or by expostulating with the spirits ; so too the shaman or 
magician in other parts of the world offers the possessing spirit 
objects or animals. 

The professionaj exorcist was known among the Jews ; in 
Greece the art was practised by women, and it is recorded that 
the mothers of Epicurus and Aeschines belonged to this ’class ; 
both were bitterly reproached, the on<; by the Stoics, tlie other 
by Demosthenes, with having taken part in. the practices in 
quest ion. 'Fhc prominence of exorcism in the early ages of the 
Christian church appears from its frequent mention in the 
writings of the fathers, and by the 3rd centurythere was an order 
of exorcists (see Exorcist). The ancient rite of exorcism in 
connexion with baptism is still retained in the^ Roman ritual, as 
is also a form of ser^dce for the exorcising of possessed persons. 
The exorcist signs the possessed person with the figure of the 
cross, desires him to kneel, and sprinkles him with holy water ; 
after which the exorcist asks the devil his name, and abjures him 
by the holy mysteries of the Christian religion not to afflict the 
person possessed any more. Then, laying his right liand on the 
demoniac's head, he repeats the foi*m of exorcism as follows : 

I exorcise thee, unclean spirit, in the name of Jesus Christ ; 
tremble, 0 Satan, thou enemy of the faith, thou foe of mankind, 
who hast brought death into the world, who hast deprived men 
of life, and hast rebelled against justice, thou seducer of mankind, 
thou root of evil, thou source of avarice, discord and envy.” 
Houses and other places supposed to be haunted by unclean 


spirits are likewise to be exorcised with similar rites, and in general 
exorcism has a place in all the ceremonies for consecrating and 
blessing persons or things (see Benkbiction). 

See Tylor, Primitive Culture ; Skeat, Malay Matic^ p. 427 §eq. ; 
Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. iii. 1*89 ; Krafft, AusfUhrliche Historie von 
Exorcismus: Koldeweg, Der Exorcismus im Hersogthum Braun- 
schw$ig\ Brechcr, Has Transcendentale, Magie,etc,im Talmud, pp. 195- 
203; Zeitschr. jikr Assyriologie (Dec. 1893, April 1894); Herzog, 
Realencykl., s.v. "Exorcismus"; Waldmeier, Autobiography, p. 
64 ; L. W. King, Babylonian Magic ; Maury, La Magie ; R. C. 
Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 

EXORCIST (Lat. exorrista, Gr. €^op#c/<m;s), in the Roman 
Catholic church, the third grade in the minor orders of the clergy, 
between those of acolyte and reader. The office, which involves 
the right of ceremonially exorcising devils (.see Exorcism), is 
actually no more than a preliminary stage of the priestho^. 
The earliest record of the special ordination of exorcists is the 
7th canon of the council of Carthage (a.d. 256). “ When they 
are ordained,” it runs, “ they receive from the hand of the 
I bishop a little book in wEich the exorcisms are written, receiving 
^ power to lay hands on the energument, whether baptized or cate- 
chumens.” Whatever its present position, the office of exorcist 
was, until comparatively recent times, by no means considered 
a sinecure. “ The exorcist a terror to demons ” (Paulinus, 
Kpist. 24) survived the Reformation among Protestants, with 
the belief, expressed by Firmilianus in his epistle to St Cyprian, 
that “ through the exorcists, by the voice of man and the power 
of God, the devil may be whipped, and burnt and tortured.” 

EXOTIC (Gr. ffcort/cos, foreign, from c£a>, outside), of 
foreign origin, or belonging to another country. The term is 
now used in the restricted sense of something not indigenous 
or native, and is mostly applied to plants introduced from 
foreign countries, w'hich have not become acclimatized. Figura- 
tively, “ exotic ” is used to convey the sense of something rare, 
delicate or extravagant. 

EXPATRIATION (from Late Lat. expairiare, to exile, and 
patria, native land), a term used in a general .sense for the banish- 
ment of a person from his own countiy\ In international 
law expatriation is the renunciation or change of allegiance to 
one’s native or adopted countr)'. It may take place either by a 
voluntary act or by operation of law. Some countrie.s, as France 
and England, di.sclaim their subjects if they become naturalized 
in another country, others, again, passively permit expatriation 
whether a new nationality has been acquired or not ; others, 
as Germany, make expatriation the consequence of continued 
absence from their territor}’. (See Alien ; Allegiance ; 
Naturalization.) 

EXPERT (Lat. expertus, from experiri, to try), strictly, 
skilled, or one who has .special knowledge ; as used in law, an 
expert is a person, selected by a court, or adduced by a party 
to a cause, to give his opinion on some point in issue with which 
he is peculiarly conversant. In Homan law questions of dis- 
puted handwriting were referred to experts ; and in France, 
whenever the court considers that a report by experts is necessary, 
it is ordered l>y a judgment clearly setting forth the objects of 
the expertise (Code Proc. Civ. art. 302). I'hree experts are then 
to be appointed, unless the parties agree upon one only (art. 
303). The experts arc required to take an oath (art. 305), but 
in practice this requirement is frequently dispensed with. They 
may be challenged on the same grounds as witne.sses (art. 310). 
The necessary documentar)' and other evidence is laid before 
them (art. 31 7), and they make a single report to the court, even 
if they expres.s different opinions : in that case the grounds only 
of the different opinions are to be stated, and not the person^ 
opinion of each of the experts (art. 318). If the court Is not 
satisfied with the report, new experts may he appointed (art 
322); the judges arc not bound to adopt the^ opinion of the 
experts (art. 323). ** This procedure in regard to experts is 
common to both the civil and commercial courts, but it is much 
more frequently resorted to in the commercial court than in 
the civil court, and the investigation is usually conducted by 
special experts officially attached to each of these courts ” 
(Bodington, French Law of Evidence, London, 1904, p. 102). 
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A similar system b to be found in force in many other European 
countries ; see e,g. Codes of Civil Procedure of Holland, arts. 
722 et seq. ; Belgium, arts. 303 et seq. ; Itafy, arts. 352 et seq. ; 
as well as in those colonies where j^ench law has been followed 
(Codes of Civil Procedure of Quebec, arts. 392 et seq. ; St Lucia, 
arts. 286 et seq.). In Mauritius the articles of the French law, 
summarized above, are still nominally in force ; but in practice 
each side calls its own expert evidence, as in England. 

There is some evidence that in England the courts were in early 
times in the habit of summoning to their assistance, apparently 
as assessors, persons specially qualified to advise upon any 
scientific or technical question that required to be determined. 
Thus “ in an appeal of maihem (t>. wounding) ... the court 
did not know how to adjudge because the wound was new, and 
then the defendant took issue and prayed the court that the 
maihem might be examined, on which a writ was sent to the 
sheriff to cause to come medicos ckirttrgieos de tnelioribus London, 
ad injormandum dominum regem ei curiam de his quae eis ex parte 
aomini regis injungerentur (Year Book, 21 Hen. VII. pi. 30, 
p. 33). The practice of calling in expert assistance in judicial 
inquiries was not confined to medico-legal cases. “ If matters 
arise,” said Justice Saunders in Buckley v. Rice Thomas 
Plowden, J24 a), “ which concern other faculties, we commonly 
apply for the aid of that science or faculty whicli it concerns.” 
English procedure, however, being litigious, and not, like 
continental European procedure, inquisitorial, in its character, 
the expert soon became, and still is, simply a witness to speak 
to matters of opinion. 

There is a considerable body of law in England ns to expert 
evidence. Only a few' points can be touched upon here. (1) 
An expert is permitted to refresh his memory in regard to any 
fact by referring to anything w'ritten by himself or under his 
direction at the time w'hen the fact occurred or at a time when 
it was fresh in his memory. This is also law generally in the 
United States (see e.g. t^ew' York (‘ivil Code, s. 1843). 1 *' 
Scotland, medical and other scientific reports are lodged in 
process before the trial, and the witness reads them as part of his 
evidence and is liable to be examined or cross-examined on their 
contents. (2) In strictness, an expert will not be allowed, in 
cases of allegt^d insanity, to say that a litigating or incriminated 
party is insane or the rex'crse, and so to ujurp the prerogative 
of the court or jury. But he may be asked whctf»er certain facts 
or symptoms, assuming them to he proved, are or are not indicative 
of insanity. But in practice this rule is relaxed both in England 
and in Scotland, and (where it exists) to a still greater extent in 
America. (3) Foreign law' can only be proved in English 
courts — and the same rule applies in Scotland — (a) by obtaining 
an opinion on the subject from a superior court of the country 
whose laws arc in dispute under the Foreign Law Ascertainment 
Act 1861 or the British Law Ascertainment Act 1859, or (b) by 
the fw'idence of a lawyer of the country whose law is in question, 
or who has studied it in that country, or of an official wffiosc 
po.sition requires, and therefore presumes, a sufficient knowledge 
of that law. (4) The weight of authority both in England and in 
America supports the view that an expert is not bound to give 
evidence as to matters of opinion unless upon an undertaking 
by the party calling him to pay a reasonable remuneration for 
hi^: evidence. 

Statutory pro^'ision has been made in Pmgland for the summon- 
ing of expert assistance by the legal tribunals in Vf-irious cases. 
In the county courts the judge may, if he thinks fit, on the 
application of either party, call in as assessor one or more persons 
of skill and experience as to the matters in dispute (County 
Courts Act 1888, s. 103), and .special provision is made for 
calling in an assessor in employers’ liability cases (act of 1880, 
s. 6) and admiralty matters (see County Courts Admiralty 
Jurisdiction Acts of 1868 and 1869). In the High Court and 
court of appeal one or more specially qualified assessors may be 
called in to assist in the hearing of any cause or matter except a 
criminal proceeding by the crowm (Judicature Acts 1873, s. 56), 
and a like power is given to both these courts and the judicial 
committee of the privy council in patent cases (Patents, ^c., Act 


1883, s. 28). Maritime causes, whether original or on appeal from 
county cou^, ire usually taken in the presence of Elder Bre^ren 
of the Trinity House, who advise ike judge without having any 
right to control or any responsibility for his* decision (see the 

Bepr)/* 1884, 9 P.D. i), and on appeal iif maritime causes 
nautical assessories are usually called m by tlie court of appeal, 
and may be called in by the House of Lords (Judicature Act 
1891, s. 3) ; a like provision is made as to maritime causes 
in Scottish courts (Nautical Assessors [Scotland] Act 1894). 
The judicial committee of the privy council, besides its power 
to call in assessors in patent cases, is authorized to call them 
in in ecclesiastical causes (Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1876, s. 14). 

In addition to the authorities cited in the text, see Taylor, Law of 
Evi^nce (9th cd., London, 1895) ; J. D. La^vson, Law of Expert and 
Opinion Evidence (1900). 

EXPLOSIVES, a general term for substances which by certain 
treatment “ explode,’’ i.e. decompose or change in a violent 
manner so as to generate force. From the manner and degree of 
violence of the decomposition they are classified into “ pro- 
pellants ” and “ detonators,” but this classification is not capable 
of sharp uclimitotion. In some cases the same substance may be 
employed for either purpose under altered external conditions ; 
but there are some substances which could not possibly be em- 
ployed as propellants, and others which can scarcely be induced 
to explode in the manner known as “ detonation.” A propellant 
may be considered as a substance that on expl§sion produces 
such a disturbance that neighbouring substances are thrown 
to some distance ; a detonator or disrupter may produce an* 
extremely violent disturbance within a limited area without 
projecting substances to any great distance. Time is an im- 
portant, perhaps the most important, factor in this action. A 
propellant generally acts by burning in a more or less rapid anri 
regular manner, producing from a comparatively small volume 
a large volume of gases ; during this action heat is also developed,, 
which, being expended mostly on the gaseous products, causes 
a further expansion. The noise accompanying an explosion is 
due to an air wave, and is markedly different in the case of 
a detonator from a real propellant. Some cases of ordinary 
combustion can be accelerated into explosions by increasing the 
area of contact between the combustible and the oxygen supplier, 
for instance, ordinary gas or dust explosions. Neither tempera- 
ture nor quantity of heat energy necessarily gives an explosive 
action. Some metals, e,g, aluminium and magnesium, w’ill, 
in oxidizing, produce a great thermal effect, but unless there be 
some gaseous products no real explosive action. 

Explosives may be mechanical mixtures of substances capable 
of chemical interaction with the production of large volumes of 
gases, or definite chemical compounds of a peculiar class known 
as “ endothermic,” the decomposition of which is also attended 
with the evolution of gases in large quantity.* 

All chemical compounds arc either “ endotticrmic " or “ exo- 
thermic.” In endothermic compounds energy, in some form, has 
been taken up in the act of formation of the compound. Some of 
this energy lias become potential, or rather the compound formed 
has liecii raised to a Jiigher potential. This case occurs when tW'o 
elements can be united only under some compulsion such as a very 
high temperature, by the aid of an electric current, or spark, or as a 
secondary product whilst some other reactioms arc ])roceeding. 
For example, oxygen and nitrogen combine only under the influence 
ol an electric spark, and carbon and calcium in the electric furnace. 
Ttie formation of chlorates by the action of chlorine on boiling potash 
i.s a good instance of a complex compound (potassium clUorate), 
being formed in small quantity as a secondary product whilst a 
large quantity of prima^ and simpler products (potassium chloride 
and w'atcr) is forming. In chlorate formation the greater part of the 
reaction repre.scnts a running down of energy and formatiou of 
exothermic compounds, with only a small yield of an endothermic 
substance. Another idea of the meaning of endotherpilc is obtained 
from acetylene, Wlicn 26 parts by weight of this substance are 
burnt, the heat produced will w^arm up 310,450 parts of water i® C. 
Acetylene consists of 24 parts of carbon and 2 of hydrogen by weight. 
The 24 parts of carbon will, if in the form of pure charcoal, heat 

102.000 parts of water i®, and the 2 parts of hydrogen will heat 

68.000 parts of water i®, the total heat production being 360,000 
heat units. Thus 26 grams of acetylene give an excess of 50,450 
units over the amount given by the constituents. This excess of 
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hn^ mnrgy * is thie to :w>inc ionaa of potential enfirfify in the eom- 
, pound which becomes actual heat energy at the moment of dis- 
solution of the chemical union. The manner In which a substance 
is eiidothernric is pi importance as regards the practical employment 
of explosives. Some particular endothermic state or ‘form results 
from the mode ol foEmation and the consetjuent internal structure 
of the molecule.. Physical structure alone can be the cause c a 
relative endothermic state, as in the glass bulbs known as Rupert’s 
drops, ttCp, or even in chilled steel. Rupert 's drops fly in pieces 
on being soratdhed or cut to a certain depth. Tlio cause i.s un- 
doubtedly to be ascribed to the molecular state of the glass brought 
about by chilling from the melted state. The molecules have not 
had time to separate or arrange themselves in easy positions. In 
steel when melted the carbide of iron is no doubt dinirsed equally 
throughout the liquid. When cooled slowly some carbide separates 
out more or less, and th%‘ steel is soft or annealed. When chilletl 
the carbides are retained in solid solution. Tlio volume of chilled 
glass or steel differs .slightly from “that in the annealed state. 

Superfused substances are probably in a similar state of physical 
potential or strain. Many metallic salts, and oegaute compands 
especially, will exhibit this state when completely melted and (hen 
allowed to cool in a clean atmosphere. On touching with a little 
of the same Bttb.stance in a solid state the liquids will begin to 
cr^^staUize, at the same time becoming heated almost up to their 
melting-points. The metal gallium sliows this excellently well, 
keeping liquid for years until touched with the solid metal, when 
there is a considerable rise of temperature as solidification takes 
place. 

All carbon compoimdH, exceptuig carbon dioxidi, and many if 
not all compoimds of nitrogen, .are cadothcrniic. Most oL the ex- 
jilosives in common use coiiUin nitrogen in some form. 

Exothermic compounds arc in a certain sense the reverse of 
endothermic f tliey arc relatively inert and react but slowly or not 
at all, unless energy be expended u|>on them from outside. Water, 
carbon dioxide .a^ most of the common mineralb belong to this 
class. 

The explo.sives actually employed at the present time include 
mixtures, such as g;unpowders and some chlorate compositions, 
the ingredients of which separately may be non -explosive ; 
compounds used singly, as guncotton, nitroglycerin (in the form 
of dynamite), picric acid (as lyddite or melinite), trinitrotoluene, 
nitrocrcsuls, mercurj^ fulminate, &c. ; combinations of some 
explosive compounds, such as cordite and the smokeless pro- 
pellants in general use for military purposes ; and, finally, 
blasting and detonating or igniting compositions, some of 
which contain inert diluting materials as well as one or more 
high explosives. Many igniting compositions are examples 
of the last type, consisting of a high explosive diluted with a 
neutral substance, and frequently containing in addition a 
composition which is inflamed by the cxplo.sion of the diluted 
high explosive, the flame in turn igniting the actual propellant. 

Explosive Mixtures , — The explosive mixture longest known 
is undoubtedly gunpowder {q.v,) m some form—that is, a mixture 
of charcoal with sulphur and nitre, the last being the oxygen 
provider. Besides the nitrgtes of mcbils and ammonium nitrate, 
there is a limited number of other substances capable of serving 
in a sufficiently energetic manner as oxygen providers. A few 
chlorates, perchlorates, permanganates and chromates aImo.st 
complel« the list. Of these the sodium, potassiurh and barium 
chlorates are best known and ha^'« been actually tried, in 
admixture with some combustible substances, as practical ex- 
plosives. Most other metallic chlorates are barred from prac- 
tical employment owing to instabilityj deliquescence or other 
propert>\ 

Of the chlorates those of potassium and sodium are the most 
stable, and mixtures of either of these salts witli sulphur or 
sulphides, phosphorus, chaix:oal, sugar, starch, finely -ground 
cellulose, coal or almost any kind of organic, i.e. carbon, com- 
pound, in certain proportions, yield an explosive mixture. 
In many cases these mixtures are not only fired or exploded by 
heating to a certain tempeniturc, but also by quite moderate 
friction or percussion. Consequently there is much danger in 
manufacture and storage, and however these mixtures have 
been made up, they are quite out of the question as propellants on 
account ol their great tendency to exiflode in the manner of a 
detonatoft In addition they are not smokeless, and leave a 

^ Not necessarily heat energy entirely. A number o£ substances 
•^ocetylides and some nitrog^ compounds, such as nitrogen chlori«M 
•<«<iccu 0 iix>se with extreme violence, but Util$ heat is prcSluced. 


consideml^ xesidue which in la gun would produce serious 
foulirig. 

Mixtures of chlotates with aronaatic compounds such as the 
nitro- or dinitro-benasenes^^ or even naphthalene make very 
powerful blasting agents. ' The violent action of a chlorate 
. mixture is due first to the rapid evolution of oxygen, and also 
to the fact tliat a cldorate can be detonated when alone. A 
drop of sulphuric acid will start the combustion of a chlorate 
mbeture. In admixture with sulphur, sulphides and especially 
phosphorus, chlorates give extremely sensitive compositions, 
some of which form the basis of friction tube and firing mixtures. 

Potassium and sodium perchloratas and permanganates 
make similar but slightly less sensitive explosive mixtures with 
the above-mentioned sul^stances. P inely divided metals such as 
aluminium or magnesium give also with permanganates, chlorate.s 
or perchlorates sensitive and powerful explosives. Bichromates, 
although containing much available oxygen, form but feeble 
explosive mixtures, but some compounds of chromic acid with 
diazo compounds and some acetylides are extremely powerful 
as well as sensitive. Ammonium bichromate is a self-com- 
bustihle after the type of ammonium nitrate, but scarcely an 
explosive. 

Explosive Compounds . — ^Nearly all the explosive compounds 
in actual use either for blasting pTposes or as propellants are 
nitrogen compounds, and arc obtained more or less directly from 
nitric acid. Most of the propellants at present cmplo>cd consist 
essentially of nitrates of some organic compound, and may Ik; 
viewed theoretically as nitric acid, the hydrogen of which has 
been replaced by a carbon complex ; such compounds are 
expressed by M'O'NOp, which indicates that Uie airbon group 
is in some manner united by means of oxygen to the nitrogen 
group. Guncotton and nitroglycerin are of this ckiss. Another 
large class of explosives is formed by a more direct attachment 
of nitrogen to the carbon complex, as represented by M'NO.^. 
A number of explo.sives of the detonating type are of this class. 
They contain tlie same proportions of oxygen and nitrogen as 
nitrites, but are not nitrites. They have been termed nitro- 
derivatives for distinction. One of the simplest and lorgcsl- 
known members of thi.s group is nitrobenzene, which 

is employed to some extent as an explosive, being one ingredient 
in rack-a-rock and other blasting compositions. The dinitro- 
benzencs, CoH 4 (NOjj)j,, made from it are solids whicji arc some- 
what extensively employed as constituents of some sporting 
powders, and in admixture with ammonium nitrate form a blast- 
ing powder of a “ flameless ” variety which is comparatively 
safe in dusty or “ gassy coal scams. 

Picric acid or trinitrophenol, CqH 2'0H*(N02)8 is employed 
as a high explosive for shell, &c. It requires, however, cither lu 
be enclosed and heated, or to be started by a powerful detonator 
to develop its full effect. Its compounds with metals, such us 
the potassium salt, CeH 2 -OK-(NO^) 8 , are when dry easily 
detonated by friction or percussion and alvmys on heating, 
whereas picric acid itself will bum very quietly when set fire 
to under ordinary conditions. Trinitrotoluene, QH.2*CHa*(N02)o, 
b a high explosive resembling picric acid in the manner of its ex- 
plosion (to which in fact it b a rival), but differs therefrom in not 
forming salts with metals. The nitronaphtirols, 
and higher nitration products may be counted in the list. Their 
salts with metals behave much like the pkrates. 

All these nitro compounds can be reduced by the action of 
nascent hydrogen to substances called amines {q^v,)y which arc 
not always explosive in themselves, but in some cases can form 
nitrates of a self-combustible nature. Aminoacetic acid, for 
instance, will forma nitrate w^hkh bums rapidly but quietly, and 
might be employed as an explosive. By the action of nitrous acid 
at low temperatures on aromatic amines, finilme, QH^NHg, 
diazo compounds are produced. These are highly explosive, 
and when in a dry state are for the most part also extremely 
sensitive to friction, percussion or heat. As many of these diazo 
compounds contain no oxygen their explosive nature must be 
ascribed to tlie peculiar state of union of the nitrogen. This 
state is attempted to be shown by the formulae such aSi for 
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Instance; ’ 

benzene. Probably the most vigortms high expipsiye^al; pcownt 
kn(nm k sitbi^ance catted hydrazoic acid or azoimide ^^p.v.), 
It iptmfi saltB with metals such a# which e^pkxie in a 
peculiar manner. The ammonium x:oinpaiiad| Uli^Vip may 
become a practical^ ca^si ve of greftt value. ' 

Mercuric Eliminate, is one of the most u^e^l 

high explosives known. It is formed by the action qf a solution 
of mercurous nitrate^ containing some nitrous add^ on akohol. 
It is g white crystalline substance almost insoluble in cold water 
f^d reqyiring 130 times its weight of bpiling w^ter for solution. 
It may be heat^ to i\8o'^ C. before explpdii^g^ apd the explosion 
so brought about is much milder thwi that produced by per- 
cussion. It forms the principal ingredient in cap compositions, 
in many fuses and ih detonators. In many of these compositions 
the fulminate , is diluted by mixture with certain quantities of 
inert powders so that its sensitiveness to friction or percussion 
is just so much lowered, or slowed down, that it will fire anotl^r 
mixture capable of biirning with a hot flame. For detonating 
dynamite, guncotton, &c., it is generally employed without 
admixture of a diluent 

Smokeless Propellants . — Gunpowders and all other explosive 
mixtures or compounds containing metallic salts must form 
smoke on combustion. The solids produced by the resolution 
of the compounds are in an extremely finely-divided state, and on 
being ejected into the atmosphere become more or less attached 
to water vapour, which is so precipitated and consequently adds 
to tlie smoke. TJie simplest examples of propellants of the smoke- 
less class are compressed gases. Compressed air was the pro- 
pellant for the Zalinski dynamite gun. Liriiiefied carbon dioxide 
has also been proposed and used to a slight extent with the same 
idea. It is scarcely practical, however, becau.se w!ien a quantity 
of a gas liquefied by pressure passes back again into the gai^ous 
state, there is a great absorption of heat, and any romaining 
liquid, and the containing vessel, arc considerably cooled. Steam 
guns were tried in the American Civil War in 1864 ; but a steam 
gun is not smokeless, for the steam escaping from the long tube 
or gun immediately condenses on expansion, forming white mist 
or smok«. 

At the earliest stage of the development of guncotton the 
advantage of its smokeless combustion was fully appreciated 
(see Guncotton). That it did not at once take its position 
as the smokeless propellant, was simply due to its physical 
state — a fibrous porous mass — which burnt too quickly or even 
detonated under the pressure required in fire-arms of any kind. 
In the early eighties of the 19th century it was found that several 
substances would partly dissolve or at least gelatinize guncotton, 
and the moment when guncotton proper was obtained as a 
colloid or jelly was the real start in the matter of smokeless 
propellants. 

Guncotton is converted into a gelatinous form by several 
substances, such as esters, f.g, ethyl acetate or benzoate, acetone 
and other ketones, and many benzene compounds, most of which 
are volatile liquids. On contact with the guncotton a jelly is 
formed which Btiffens as the evaporation of the gelatinizing 
agent proceeds, and finally hardens when the evaporation is 
complete. Whilst in a stiff pasty state it may be cut, moulded 
or pressed into any desired shape without any danger of ignition. 
In fact guncotton in the colloid state may be hammered on an 
anvil, and, as a rule, only the portion struck will detonate or fire. 
Guncotton alone makes a very hard and somewhat brittle mass 
after treatment with the gelatinizing agent and complete drying, 
and small quantities of camphor, vaseline, castor oil and other 
substances arc incorporated with the gelatinous guncotton to 
moderate this hard and brittle slate. 

All the smokeless powders, of which gelatinized guncottons 
or nitrated cellukMses are the base, are moulded into some con- 
veniently shaped grain, e.g. tubes, cords, rods, disks or tablets, 
so that the rate of burning may be controlled as desired. The 
Vieflle powder, invented in 1887 and adopted in Fmnoe ior a 
magazine rifle, consisted of golatmized guncotton with a httle 
pionc odd. later a mixture of two 'varieties of guncotton 


giektiniaKd togethflTfwaaiiec^ In addition 
explosive or non-eKploefve substances ovd eontidned m 

jpowders. Gunep^Ofi Wohe'in th^ co'floidsttttfebdWs';^’ 
slowly in*moderate-sized pieces, and when siydivided pr 
into thin nods or strips it is isit^lvvei^ mttdos an n^oplosive, partly 
from a ctiemical reason, viz, there is not eufficient oxygCn ih it 
tobum the carbon to dioxide. Many tnixtures are Consequeritty 
in use, and pinpy nwe ^ave been ptoppsed, which pohtojp 
metallic saH i(sapable of sjupplying cecygeUi such as bormm or 
ammonium nitrate> jSre., the idea being to' accelerate the rate pf 
burning pf the guncotton and if possible avoid the production 
of stooxe. 

The discovery by A. Nobel th^t nitftglycerin could he incor- 
porated with collodion cotton to form blasting gelatin (see 
Dynamttr) led more or less directly to the invention of balHstite, 
which differs from blasting gelatin only in the relative amounts of 
collodion, or soluble nitmted cotton, and nitroglycerin. Ballis- 
tite was adopted \yy the Italian government in iflpo as a militar)' 
powder. Very many substances and mixtures have been 
proposed for smokeless powder, but the two substances, gun- 
cotton and nitroglycerin , have for the most part kept the field 
against a!l other combinations, and for several reasons. Nitro- 
glycerin contains a slight excess of oxygen oaw that necessary to 
convert the whole of the carbon into carbon dioxide ; it bum'* 
in a more energetic manner than guncotton : the two can be 
incorporated together in any proportion whilst 4 he guncotton 
is in the gelatinous state ; also all the liquids which gelatinirjj 
guncotton dissolve nitroglycerin, and, as these ^dutinizing- 
liquids evaporate, the nitroglycerin is left entangled m the gun- 
cotton jelly, and tlien shares more or less its colloidal character. 
In burning the nitroglycerin is protected from detonation by the 
gelatinous state of the guncotton, but still ed'^s to the rate of 
burning and produces a higher temperature. 

DesirahU Qualities . — Smokelessjicss is one only of the desirable 
properties of a propellant; All the present so-called emokeleps 
powders produce a httl© fumo or haze, mainly due to the conilen- 
saiion of the steam which forms one of the combustioin proUucte. 
There is often also a little viipour from the substances, 5n<m as oils, 
mineral jelly, vaseline or other hydrocarbon added for lubrication vr 
to render the finished material pliable, &c. The gases prodviced 
should neither be very poisonous nor escort a corrosive action on 
ineWs, .&c. TIh) ^)pwder itself siiould have good keeping qualitier, 
tliat is, not be liable to chemical cluvnges within ordinary ranges 01 
temnerature or in different climates when stored fpr a few yoar*^. 
In these powders slight ctiemical changes are generally followed by 
noticeable ballistic changCH, All the f>mokeleL>s powders of the 
present day produce some oxide of nitrogen, traces of which Imn'r 
about the gun after firing and change rapidly into nitrous and nitrivi 
acids. Nitrous acid is particularly objectionable in connexion with 
metals, ns it acts as a carrier of oxygen. The fouling from modern 
smokeies.s powders is a slight depoat of acid grease, and the remedy 
oonsiats in washing out the bore of the piece with on alkolim liquid. 
The ca'^tor oil, mineral jelly or camphor, ani similar aubstanccs 
added to smokeless powders are supposed to act as lubricants to 
some extent. They are not as effective in this respect as minerr.l 
milts, and the rifling of both small-arnie and ordnance using stnokelcBS 
powders is i^uveruiy gripped by the nuvtal of the pcojectile. The 
alkaline fouling produced by the black and brown powders acted 
as a preventive of rusting to somp extent, as well as a lubricant in 
the bore. 

Danger in Manufaeture.^ln the case of the old gunpmvders, 
the meet dangerous laanuiacturiog operation was incorporation. 
With the modem colloid propellants the most dangerous oiKTations 
arc the chemical processes in the preparation of nitroglycerin, the 
drying of guncottem, <!tc. After once the gelatinizing solvent has 
been added, all the mechanical operations can be conducted, practi- 
cally, with perfect safety. Tliis statement app«Murs to bo correct for 
all kinds of nitrated cellulose powdens, whether mixed with nitro- 
glyxeriu or other substances. Should they become ignited, which is 
possible by a rise of temperature (to say 180®) or contact with a 
flame, the mixture bums quickly, but does not dotemate. 

As a rule naval and military ‘smokeless powders are shaped into 
^akes, cubes, cords or cylinders, witli or wUliQut longHndinal perfora- 
tions. All the modifications in shape and size are intended to regulate 
the rate of burning. Sporting powders are often coloured for trade 
distinction. Some powders are blacklcaded by glazing with pure 
graphite, as is done with Uook Mwders. One ob^ct of thfe glazing 
is to prevent the graias or pieces beqpmfog joined by pressure ; 
for rods or pieces ot some smokeless powders might possibly unite 
under considerable pressure, ptoduteing larger pieces; and thus 
altering the zate of baniing. Mott smokdmit powdete mre fairly 
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insensitive to shock. All tiiese gelatinized powders are a little less 
easily ignited than black powders. A slightly difierent cap com> 
position is required for snoall-arm cartridges, and cannon cartridges 
generally require a small primer or starter of powder,pd black gun- 
powder. • 

It is desired that a propellant shall produce the maximum velocity 
with the minimum pressure. The pressure should start gently so 
that the inertia of the projectile is overcome without any undue 
local strain on the breech near the powder chamber, and more 
especially that as more and more space is given to the gases by the 
movement of the projectile up the gun to the muzzle, gas should be 
produced with sufficient rapidity to keep the pressure nearly uniform 
or slightly increasing along the bore. The leading idea for im- 
provements in relation to propellants is to obtain the greate.st possible 
pressure regularly devc^ped, and at tlie same time the lowest 
temperatures. * (W, R. E. H.) 

Law . — In i860 an act was passed in England “ to amend the 
law concerning the making, keeping and carriage of gunpowder 
and compositions of an explosive nature, and concerning the 
manufacture and use of fireworks ” (23 & 24 Viet. c. 139), 
whereby previous acts on the same subject were repealed, and 
minute and stringent regulations introduced. Amending acts 
were passed in 1861 and 1862. In 1875 passed the Ex- 
plosives Act {38 & 39 Viet. c. 17), which repealed the former 
acts, and dealt with the whole subject in a more comprehensive 
manner. This act, containing 122 sections, and applying to 
Scotland and Ireland, as well as to England, constitutes, with 
various ordefs in council and home office orders, a complete code. 
The act of 1875 was based on the report of a committee of the 
House of Commons, public opinion having been greatly excited 
on the subject by a terrible explosion on the Regent’s Canal in 
1874. Explosives are thus defined : (1) Gunpowder, nitro- 
glycerin, dynamite, gun-cotton, blasting powders, fulminate of 
mercury or of other metals, coloured fires, and every other 
substance, whether similar to those above-mentioned or not, 
used or manufactured with a view to produce a practical effect 
by explosion or a pyrotechnic effect, and including (2) fog-signals, 
fireworks, fuses, rockets, percussion caps, detonators, cartridges, 
ammunition of all descriptions, and tvery adaptation or prepara- 
tion of an explosive as above defined. Part i. deals with gun- 
powder, providing that it shall be manufactured only at factories 
lawfully existing or licensed under the act ; that it shall be kept 
(except for private use) only in existing or new magazines or 
stores, or in registered premises, licensed under the act. I’rivate 
persons may keep gunpowder for their own use to the amount of 
thirty pounds. The act also prescribes rules for the proper keep- 
ing of gunpowder on registered premises. Part ii, deals with 
nitro-glycerin and other explosives ; part iii. with inspection, 
accidents, search, &c. ; part iv. contains various supplementary 
provisions. By order in council the term “ explosive ” may be 
extended to any substance which appears to be specially dangerous 
to life or property by reason of its explosive properties, or to 
any process liable to explosion in the manufacture thereof, and 
the provisions of the act then extend to such substance just as 
if it were included in the term “ explosive ” in,the act. The act 
lays down minute and stringent regulations for the sale of gun- 
pf)\vdor, restricting the .sale thereof in public' thoroughfares or 
places, or to any child apparently under the age of thirteen ; 
requiring the sale of gunpowder to be in closed packages labelled ; 
it also lays down general rules for conveyance, 8:c. The act also 
gives power by order in council to define, from time to time, the 
composition, quality and character of any explosive, and to 
classify explosives, and such orders in council are frequently 
made including new suKstances ; those in force w'ill be found in 
ihe Statuiory Rules and Orders ^ tit. “ explosive substance.” The 
Merchant Shipping Act 1894 imposes restrictions on the carriage 
<»f dangerous goods in a British or foreign vessel, dangerous 
.’:oods ” meaning aquafortis, vitriol, naphtha, benzine, gunpowder, 
lucifer matches, nitro-glycerin, petroleum and any explosive 
•vithin the meaning of the Explosives Act 1875. The act is 
idministered by the home ollice, and an annual report is pub- 
1 :shed containing the proceedings of the inspectors of explosives 
and an account of the working of the act. Each annual report 
j^ives a list of explosives at the time authorized for manuf’^‘’^i***e 


or importation, and appendices contakiisig information as to 
accidents, experiments, 

. Practically every European country has legislated on the lines 
of the English act of i875,*Austria taJeing the lead, in 1877, 
an explosives ordinance almost identical with the English act. 
The United States and the various English colonies ^so have* 
explosives acts regulating the manufacture, storage and importa- 
tion of explosives. (See also Petroleum.) (T. a. I.) 

Bibliography. — M. Berthelot, Sur la force des matiires explosives 
(Paris, 1883) ; P. F. Chalon, Les Explosifs modernes (Paris, 1886) ; 
W. H. Wardell, Handbook of Gunpowder and Guncotton (London, 
1888J ; T. P. Cundill, A Dictionary of Explosives (London, 1889 and 
1897) ; M. Eissler, A Handbook of Modern Explosives (London, 1896, 
new ed. 1903) ; J. A. Longridge, Smokeless Powder and its Influence 
on Gun Construction (London, 1890) ; C. Napier Hake and 
Macnab, Explosives and their Power (London, 1892) ; G. Coralys, 
Les Explosifs (Paris, 1893); A. Ponteaux, La Poudre sans fumcc 
et les poudres anciennes (Paris, 1893) ; F. Salvati, Vocabolario d\ 
polveri ed explosivi (Rome, 1893) »’ C. Guttmann, Tke Manufacture 
of Explosives (London, 1895 and later) ; S. J. von Romocki, Geschichtv 
der Sprengstopchemie^ de, Sprengtechnik und des Torpedowesens bis 
turn Beginn der neusten Zeit (Berlin, 1895) ; GeschicHte der Explosiv 
staff e, die rauckschwachen Pulver (Berlin, 1896) ; P. G. Sanford, 
Nitro’explosives (London, 1896) ; L. Gody, 7 'rait^ th^orique et 
pratique des matiires explosives (Namur, 1896) ; R. Wille, Der 
Plastomerite (Berlin, 1898) ; E. Sarrau, Introduction d la thiorie 
des explosifs (1893) > Thhifie des explosifs (1896) ; O. Guttmann, 
Manufacture of Explosives (London, 1895) ; E. M. Weaver, Notes on 
Military Explosives (New York, 1906) ; M. Eissler, The Modern High 
Explosives (New York, igo6) ; Treatise on Service Explosives ^ 
published by order of the secretary of state for war (London, 1907). 
Most of the literature on modem explosives, e.g. dynamite, &c., 
is to be found in papers contributed to scientific journals' and societies. 
An index to those which have appeared in the Journal of the Soriedy . 
of Chemical Industry is to be found in the decennial index (1908) 
compiled by F. W. Renant. 

EXPRE^ (through the French from the past participle of the 
Lat. exprimer Cy to press out, by transference used of representing 
objects in painting or sculpture, or of thoughts, &c. in words), a 
word signifying that which is clearly and definitely set forth or 
represented, explicit, and thus used of a meaning, a law, a con- 
tract and the like, being specially contrasted with “ implied.” 
Thus in law, malice, for which there is actual evidence, as apart 
from that wffiich may be inferred from the acts of the person 
charged, is known as “ expres.s,” The word is most frequently 
used with the idea of something done with a definite purpose ; 
the term ‘‘ express train,” now meaning one that travels at a 
high speed over long distances with few intermediate stoppagt s 
was, in the early days of railways, applied to what is now usually 
called a “ special,” i.e, a train not running according to the 
ordinary time-tables of the railway company, but for some 
specific purpose, or engaged by a private person. About 1845 
this term became used for a train running to a particular place 
without stopping. Similarly in the British postal service, 
express delivery is a special and immediate delivery of a letter, 
parcel, &c., by an express messenger at a par .icular increased 
rate. The system was adopted in 1891. 

In the United States of America, express companies for 'the 
rapid transmission of parcels and luggage and light goods gener- 
ally perform the function of the post office or the railways in 
the United Kingdom and the continent of Europe. Not only 
do they deliver goods, but by the cash on delivery system (see 
Cash) the express companies act as agents both for the purchaser 
and .seller of goods. They also serve as a most efficient agency 
for the transmission of money, the express money order being 
much more easily convertible than the postal money orders, as 
the latter can only be redeemed at offices in large and important 
towns. The system dates back to 1839, when one William 
Frederidk Hamden (1813-1845), a conductor on the Boston and 
Worcester railway, undertook on his own ^ecoent the cariying 
of small parcels and the performance of ^all commissions. 
Obliged to leave the company’s service or abandon his enterprise, 
he started an “ express ” service between Boston and New 
York, carrying parcels, executing commissions and collecting 
drafts and bills. Alvin Adams foUowed m 1840, also between 
Boston and New York. From 1840 to 1845 system was 
adopted by many others between the more important to*v«» 
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throughout tne states. The attempt to carry letters also was 
stopped by the government as interfering with the post office. 
In 1854 l^an the amalgamation of many of the companies. 
Thus under the name of the Adams Express Company the 
services started by Hamden and Adams were consolidated. The 
lines connecting the west and east by Albany, Buffalo and the 
lakes were consolidated in the American Express Company, 
under the direction of William G. Fargo (q,v,), Henry Wells and 
Johnston Livingston, while another company, Wells, Fargo & 
Co., operated on the Pacific coast. The celebrated “ Pony 
Express ” was started in i860 between Son Francisco and St. 
Joseph, Missouri, the time scheduled being eight days. The 
service was carried on by relays of horses, with stations 
25 m. apart. The charge made for the service was $2*50 per 
i oz. The completion of the Pacific Telegraph Company line 
in 1861 was followed by the discontinuance of the regular 
service. 

The name express ’’ is applied to a rifle having high velocity, 
flat trajectory and long fixed-sight ranges; and an ‘‘express- 
bullet ” is a light bullet with a heavy charge of powder used in 
such a rifle (see Rifle). 

EXPROPRIATION, the taking away or depriving of property 
(Late Lat. expropriare, to take away, proprtutn, i.e. that which 
is one’s own). The term is particularly applied to the compulsory 
acquisition of private property by the state or other public 
authority. 

EXPULSION (Lat. expidsio, from expelUre\ the act of driving 
out, or of removing a person from the membership of a body 
or the holding of an office, or of depriving him of the right of 
attending a meeting, &c. In the United Kingdom the House 
of Commons can by resolution expel a member. Such resolution 
cannot be questioned by any court of law. But expulsion is 
only resorted to in cases where members are guilty of offences 
rendering them unfit for a seat in the House, such as being in 
open rebellion, being guilty of forgery, perjury, fraud or breach 
of trust, misappropriation of pul>lic money, corruption, conduct 
unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, &c. It 
is customary to order the member, if absent, to attend in his 
place, before an order is made for his expulsion (see May, Parlia-^ 
mentary Practice, 1906, p. 56 seq.). Municipal corporations or 
other local government bodies have no express power to expel 
a member, except in such cases where the law declares the 
member to have vacated his seat, or where power is given by 
statute to declare the member’s scat vacant. In the cases of 
officers and servants of the crown, tenure varies with the nature 
of the office. Some officials hold their offices ad vitam aut 
culpam or dum bene se gesserunt, others can be dismissed at any 
time and without reason assigned and without compensation. 
In the case of membership of a voluntary association (club, ike,) 
the right of expulsion depends upon the rules, and must be 
exercised in good faith. Courts of justice have jurisdiction to 
prevent the improper expulsion of the member of a voluntary 
association where that member has a right of property in the 
jjssociation. In the case of meetings, where the meeting is one 
of a public body, any person not a member of the body is 
entitled to be present only on sufferance, and may be expelled 
on a resolution of the body. In the case of ordinary public 
meetings those who con\'ene the meeting stand in the position 
of licensors to those attending and may revoke the licence and 
expel any person who creates disorder or makes himself otherwise 
objectionable. 

Expulsion of Aliens, — Under the Naturalization Act of 1870, 
the last of the civil disqualifications affecting aliens in England 
was removed. The political disqualifications which femained 
only applied to electoral rights. In the very exceptional cases 
in which it was retained in the statute book, expulsion was 
considered to have fall i into desuetude, but it has been revived 
by the Aliens Act of 1905 (5 Edw. VII. c. 13). Under this 
act powers are given to the secretary of state to make an order 
requiring an alien to iuave the United Kingdom within a time 
fixed by the order and thereafter to remain outside the United 
Kingdom, subject to certain conditions, provided it is certified 
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to him that the alien has been convicted oit at mis- 

demeanour or other offence for which the court has power to 
impose imprisonment without the option of a fine^ &c., or that 
he has been Sentenced in a fore^n country witft which there is 
an extradition treaty, for a crime not l^ing &n offence of a 
p>olitical character. There are also provisions i^plicable within 
cne year after the aHen has entered the United Kingdom in the 
case of pauper aliens. Precautions are taken to prevent, as 
far as possible, any abuse of the power of expulsion. Under the 
French law of expulsion (December 3, 1849) there are no such 
precautions, the minister of the interior having an absolute 
discretion to order any foreigner as a measure of public policy 
to leave French territory and in fajt to Nave him ticen immedi- 
ately to the frontier. 

EXTENSION (Lat. ex, out ; tendere, to stretch), in general, 
the action of straining or stretching out. It is usually employed 
metaphorically (cf. the phrase an “ extension of time,” a period 
allowed in excess of what has been agreed upon). It is used 
as a technical term in logic to describe the total number of 
objects to which a given term may be applied ; thus the meaning 
of the term “ King ” in “ extension ” means the kings of England, 
Italy, Spain, Ax. (cf. Denotation), while in “ intension ” it 
means the attributes which taken together make up the idea of 
kinghood (see Connotation). In psychology the literal sense 
of extension is retained, i.e. “ spread-outness.” The perception 
of space by the senses of sight and touch, as oppq^ed to semi- 
spatial perceptions by smell and hearing, is that of ” continuous 
expanse composed of positions separated and connected by 
distances ” (Stout) ; to this the term ” extension ” is applied. 
The perception of separate objects involves position and distance, 
but these taken together are not extension, which necessarily 
implies continuity. To move one’s finger along the keys of a 
piano gives both the position and the distance of the keys ; 
to move it along the frame gives the idea of extension. By 
expanding this idea we obtain the conception of all space as 
an extended whole. To this perception are necessary both form 
and material. It should be observed the actual quality of a 
stimulus (rough, smooth, dry, Ac.) has nothing to do with the 
spatial perception as such, which is concerned purely with what 
is known as ” local signature.” The elementary undifferentiated 
sensation excited by the stimuli exerted by a continuous whole 
is known as its ” extensive quantity ” or “ extensity.” The 
term has to do not with the kind of object which excites the 
sensation, but simply with the vague massiveness of the latter. 
As such it is distinguishable in thought from extension, though 
it is not easy to say whether and if so how far the quantitative 
aspect of space can exist apart from spatial order. Extensity 
as an element in the complex of extension must be carefully 
distinguished from intensity. Mere increase of pressure implies 
increase of intensity of sensation ; to increase the extensity 
the area, so to speak, of the exciting stimulus must be increased. 
Thus the extensity (also called ” voluminousness,” or ” massive- 
ness ”) of the sensation produced by a roll of thunder is greater 
tlian that produced by a whistle or the bark of a dog. It should 
be observed that this application of the idea of ex tensity to 
sensation in general, rather than to the matter which is the 
exciting stimulus, is only an analogy, an attempt to explain 
a common psychic phenomenon by terminology which is in- 
trinsically suitable to the physical. As a natural consequence 
the term represents different shades of meaning in different 
treatises, verging sometimes towards the {ffiysical, sometimes 
towards the psychic, meaning. 

In connexion with extension elaborate psycho-physical 
experiments have been devised, e.g. with the object of comparing 
the accuracy of tactual and visual perception and discovering 
what are the least differences which each can observe. At a 
distance two lights appear as one, just as two stars distinguishable 
through a telescope are one to the naked eye (see Vision): 
again if the points of a compass are brought close together 
and pressed lightly on the skin the sensation, though vague and 
diffused, is a single one. 

See Psychology and works there quoted ; also Space and Tims. 
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MXnNUA/IlMG CIBOUMimifCBS. TUs eitpredsicm is tadd 

in< law with rfefercfnoc to crirtws,j to describe .tase» in wkiob> 
though ati ofifenoe has beear committed without legal justification' 
or excuse, its graVity, from the point of viiw of puifishment or 
moral opproWiurf, is mi^tigoted or reduced by reason of the facts 
leading up to or attending the commission of the offence. Ac- 
cording to Knglish procedure, the jury has no power to determine 
the punishment to be aw^arded for an offence. The sentence, 
with ceittaiU exceptions in capital cases, is within the sole discre* 
tion of the judge, subject to the statutory prescriptions as to the 
kind and maximum of ponishmeUt. It k common practice for 
juries to add to their verdict, guilty or nof guilty, a rider recom- 
mtsnding the accnised to rad-rcy on the ground of grav^ provocation 
received, or other circumstances which in their view should 
mitigate the penalty. This form of ridet is often added' on a 
\'erdict of guilty of wilful murder, a crime as to which the judlge 
has no discretion as to punishment, bdt the recommendation 
is sent to the Home Office for Consideration in advising as to 
exercise of the prerogative of merry. Quite independently of 
any recommendation by the jury, the judge k entitled to take 
into account matters proved during the trial, or laid before him 
after verdict, as a guide to him in determining the quantum 
of punishment. 

Under the French law (Code d'ifisirucikm crimitPeUe^ art. 345), 
it is the sole right and the duty of a jury in a criminal case to 
jjronounce wl^ther or not the commission of the offence was 
attended by extenuating circumstances (ctrconstatt^:es attenuanles). 
•They are not hound to say anything about the matter, but 
the whole or the majority may qualify the verdict by finding 
extenuation, and if they do, the powers of the court to impose 
the maximum punishment are taken away and the sentence to be 
pronounced is reduced in accordance with the scale laid down 
in art, 463 of the Code pened. The most important result of this 
rule is to enable a jury to prevent the infliction of capital punish- 
ment for murder. In coses of what is termed “ crime passidnel,” 
i’Yench juries, when they do not acquit, almost invariably find 
extenuation ; and a like verdict has l^eronie common even in the 
case of cold-blooded and sordid murders, owing to objections 
to capital punishment. 

EXTeRRrraRiAUTY, a term of international law, used to 
dnnomin ite certain immunities from the application of the rule 
that every person is subject for all acts done within the boundaries 
of a state to its local laws. It is also employed to descril)e the 
f|uasi-extraterritorial position, to Iwrrow the phrase of Grotius, 
of the dwelling-place of an accredited diplomatic agent, and of 
the public ships of one state while in the waters of another. 
Latterly its sense has been extended to all cases in which states 
refrain from enforcing their laws within their territorial juris- 
diction. The cases recognized by the law of ivations relate to : 
(i) the persons and belongings of foreign sovereigns, whether 
incognito or not ; (2) the persons and belongings of ambassadors, 
ministers plenipotentiary, and other accredited diplomatic 
agents and their suites (but not consuls, except in some non- 
t'hristian countries, in which they sometimes have a diplomatic 
character) ; (3) public ships in foreign wateri^. Exterritoriality 
has als)o been granted by treaty to the subjects and citizens 
of contracting Christian states resident within the territory 
of certain non-Christian states.. Lastly, it is held that when 
armies or regiments are allowed by a foreign state to cross 
its territory, they necessarily have exterritorial rights. “ The 
ground upon which the immunity of sovereign rulers from 
process in our courts,'’ said Mr Justice Wills in the case of 
MigkHt V. Sultan of Johore^ i8p4, “ is recognized by our law, is 
that it would be absolutely inconsistent with the status of an 
independent sovereign that he should be subject to the process of 
a foreign tribuml,” unless he deliberately submits to its juris- 
diction. It has, however, been held where the foreign sovereign 
was also a British subject (Duke of Brunswick v. King of Hanover, 
1844), that he is amenable to the jurisdiction of the English 
Courts in respect of transactions done by him in his capacity 
ns a subject. A “ foreign sovereign ” may be taken to include 
die president of a republic, and •even a potentate whose incie- 


pcmdence k not complete. Thus in the caeo,^citedt above|,(Ot 
Migheli V4 SuUan af JokarM, sultan, was aseertaioied to 
abandoDied all right to eontract with foreign *sta.tei»y ; and to 
have pdftced his territot^^ under British protecdojv. The* court 
held ithaib he Was, nevertheless, a foretgh sovereign in so far ^ 
immunity from British jurkdietioh . was concerned < The im- 
munity of a foreign diplomatic agent, as tfie. direct representative 
of a foreign sovereign (oi- state), k based on the same grounds 
as that of the sovereign autiiiority il)self. The mternatkinal 
practice in the case of Great Britain was confirmed by an. act 
of parliament of the reign of Queen Anne,, which k still in force. 
The preamble to this act stated that “ turbulent and disorderly 
persons in a most outrageous manner had insulted tlie person 
of the then ambassador of his Ctarish Majesty, emperor of Great 
Russia,” by arresting and detaining him in custody for several 
hours, “ in Contempt to the protection granted by Her, Majesty, 
Contrary to the law of nations, and in prejudice of the rights 
and privileges which ambassadors and other public ministers, 
authorized and received as such, have at all t;imes been thereby 
possessed of, and ought to he kept sacred and inviolable.” This 
preamble has been repeatedly held by our courts to be declaratory 
of the English Cofnmonr law. The act provides that ’sdl iuits, 
writs, processes, against any accredited ambassador or public 
mini.s1fcr or hk domestic servant, and all proceedings and judg- 
ments had thereupon, are ” utterly null and void,” and that 
any person violating these provisions shall be punished for a 
breach of the public peace. Thus a foreign diplomatic agent 
cannot, like the sovereign he represents, waive hk immunity 
by submitting to the British jurisdiction. The diplomatic im- 
munity necessarily covers the residence of the diplomatic agent, 
which some writers describe as assimilated to territory of the 
state represented by the agent ; but there k no consideration 
which can justify any extension of the immunity beyond the 
needs of the diplomatic mission resident within it. It k different 
with public ships in foreign waters. In their case the ex- 
territoriality attaches to the vessel. Beyond its bulwarks 
captain and crew arc subject to the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
state npon whose territory they happen to be. By a foreign public 
ship k now understood any ship in the service of a foreign state. 
It was even held in llie case of the “ Parkmeat Beige ” (1880), 
a packet belonging to the Belgian government, that the chanaeter 
of the vessel as a public ship was not affected by its carrying 
pas.scngers and merchandke for hire. In a more recent case an 
action brought by llie owners of a Greek vessel against a vessel 
belonging to the state of Rumania was dkmissed, though the 
agents of the Rumanian government had entered an appearance 
unconditionally and had obtained the release of the vessel on 
bail, on the ground that the Rumanian government had not 
authorized acceptance of the British juirisdiction (The “ Jassy,” 
1906, 75 L.J.P. 93,). 

Writers frequently describe the exterritoriality of both em- 
bassies and ships as absolute. There is, however, this differ- 
ence, that the exterritoriality of the latter not being, like that 
of embassies, a derived one, there seems to be nd ground for 
limitation of H. It was, nevertheless, laid down by the arbitrators 
in the ** Alabama ” case (Cockburn dksCnting), that the privilejge 
of exterritoriality accorded to vessek htid not been admitted 
into the law of nations as an absolute right, but solely Os a 
proceeding founded on the principle of courtesy and mutual 
deference between different naltionB, and that it could therefore 
“ never be appealed to for the protection of acts done in vioktioii 
of neutrality.” 

The cxtertitorial settlements in the Far East, the privikjges 
of Chrktikns under the arrangements made with the Ottoman 
Porte,, and other exceptions from local jurkdktkms, are subject 
to the conditions laid down in the treaties by^which they have 
been created. There are also cases in which Briti^'ooinnmiiitiiw 
ha^T grown up in barbarous countries' without the consent 
of a/iy local authority. All these are regulated by orders, in 
council, issued now in virtue of the Foreign J urkdictiqn ; Act 
1S90, an act enabUng du; crown to exesneise any jurkdiction it 
inlay have within a foreign Country ” in as ample a msmncir 
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BXVOVnON (LaL extorsio, Mkn %xk)rfuere, to twists out, toi 
take awaj" by force), in English law the; term applied to thei 
•exaction by publnr officers of money or money’s worth not due 
at all, or in excess of what is due, or before it -is dUe. Such- 
exaction, unless made, in good faith (j>.- in honest mistake as 
to the* sum properly payable), is a misdemeanour by the common 
law and is punishable by fmc and (or) imprisonment. Besides 
the punishment above stated, an action for twice the value of 
the thing extorted lies against officers of the Idng (1275, t Ediw. 1 . 
(“. 26). There ore numerous -proviFions for the punishment of 
particular ofBcers who moke iUegal exactions or take illegal 
fees : e.g. sheriffs and their officers (Sheriffs Act 1887), county 
court bailiffs (County Courts Act 1888), clerks of courts of 
justice, and gaolers who exact fees from prisoners. A gaoter 
is also puni^ablc for detaining the corpse of a prisoner as 
security for debt. The term “ public officer ” is not limited to 
offices under the crown ; and there are old: |>recedcntB of criminal 
proceedings for extortion against churchwardens, and against 
nullers and ferrymen who demand tolls in excess of what b 
customary under their franchise. 

The term extortion is also applied to the exaction of money 
or money’s worth by menaces of personal violence or by 
threats to accuse of crime or to publish defamatory matter 
about another person. Tliese offences fall partly under the head 
(jf robbery and partly under blackmail, or what in French is 
termed chantage. 

See Russell on Crimes ed., vol. i. p. 423 ; vol. tii. p. 348), 

EXTRACT (from Lat. extrahere, to draw out), in pharmacy, 
the name given to preparations formed by evaporating or con- 
centrating solutions of active principles ; tinctutes nre solutions 
which have not been subjected to any evaporation. “ Liquid 
Lxtracts ” are those of a syrupy consistency, and are generally 
]:)repared by treating the drug with the solvent (water, alcohol, 
.vC.) and concentrating tlie solution until it attains the desired 
ronsistency. “ Ordinary extracts ” are thick, tenacious and 
sometimes even dry preparalrions ; they are obtained by evaporat- 
ing solutions us obtained above, or the juices expressed from 
the plants. 

Extraction, in chemical technology, is a process for separating 
one substance from another by taking advantage of the varying 
solubility of the components in some chosen solvent. The term 
“ lixiviation ” is used when water is the solvent. In laboratory 
practice all the common solvents are employed . With small quan- 
tities it may suffk’e to shake the substance with the solvent, the 
mixture being heated if necessary, filter and distil or otherwise 
remove the solvent from the distillate. For larger quantities 
continuous extraction is advisable. This may be carried' out 
in many forms of apparatus one of tlie most convenient is 
the Soxhlct extractor, in which the extract siphons into the 
flask containing the solvent, and so maintains the quantity of 
av^ailable solvent practically constant. Continuous extraction 
is generally the practice in technology. One of the most im*- 
pomnt applications is in the fat and gelatine industries. 

EXTRADITION (Lat. ex, out, and traditio, handing over), 
the surrender of an alleged criminal for trial by a foreign state 
where he has taken refuge, to the state against which the alleged 
offence has been committed. When a person who has committed 
an offence in one country escapes to another, what is the duty 
of the latter with regard to him ? Should the country of refuge 
try him in its own courts according to its own law.s, qr deliver 
him up to the country whose laws he has broken ? To the 
general question international law gives no certain answer. 
Some jurists, Grotius among them, indme to hold that a state 
is hound to give up fugitive criminals, but the majority appear 
to deny the obligation as a matter of right, and prefer to put 
it on the gnmndof comity. And the universal practice of nations 
is to surrender criminals only in consequence of some special 
treaty with the country which demands them. 

There are two practical dififfculties about extradition which 
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by different countries. 'Hie ffeoend, is the pglsibUity 
process, of ^rjuditioin Ixktg jemt^loyed to :get 
who is: wanted by h» country, not^rcaUy for a criminal, butior 
a political ofieneb. In modem aUtes, and more particdlMrlf 
in England, offences of a political- character have always! been 
carefully excluded from the operation ol the law. of extraditiim»> i 

1. Umtbd Kirw;ix>it.^The Extradition Acts 189071^75 
(33 & 34 Viet. cc. 62, and 36 & 37 Vkt^ c. 60) and the IHiijitivb, 
Offenders' Act 1881 (44 & 45 Viet, e, 69) deal wijth different 
brandies of the some subject, the recovery and surrender 
fugitive criminals. The Extradition Aiffts apply in tha case of' 
countries with which Great Britain has extradition treatiw. 
The Fugitive Offenders Act applies— (r) as between dief -Unked 
Kingdom and any British posssssioB, (2) as between any r two 
British p^essions, and (3) as between the United I(ingdqm 
or a British possession ai^ certain fore^n coiunlries^ such as 
Turkey and China, in which the crown exercises foreign j-uria'- 
diction. 

Conditions of Sumnder.-^ln spite of senne earlier authorities 
it lias long been settled that in English law there is no power to 
surrender fugitive criminals to a foreign country without express 
statutory authority. Such authority is now given, l^ the 
Extradition Acts 1870-1873, but only in the case of the offences 
therein specified, and with regard to countries with which an 
arrangement has been entered into, and to which the acts have 
been applied by order in council. The acts, are further to he 
applied, subject to such conditions, exceptions and qualifica- 
tions as may Lie deemed expedient ” (s-. a ) ; and these conditions, 
cK:e.j are invariably to be found in the extradition treaty which 
is set out in the order in council applying the Extradition Acts 
to a particular country. To support a. demand for extradition 
from Great Britain it is therefore necessary to show that the 
offence is one of those enumerntod in tlie Extradition Acts.^ and 
also in the particular treaty, and that the acts charged aaaaoiuit 
to the offence according to the laws both of Great Britain and of 
the state’ demanding the surrender. 

Surrender of Stdrjeets. — ^A further question arises where a state 
is called on to surrender orte of its own subjects. Some of the 
treaties, such as those with France and Germany, stipulate 
that neither contracting party shall suurender its own subjects, 
and in such cases m British subject oannot be surrendered by 
his own country. The treaties with Spain^ Switiserknd and 
i.uxemburg provide for the surrender by Great Britain of her 
own subjects, but there is no reciprocity. Other treaties, .such 
as those with Austria,, Belgium, Eussia and the Netherlands/ 
pive each party the option of surrendering or refusing to surrender 
Its own subjects in each particular case. Under such, tareaties 
British subjects are surrendered unless the Secretary of state 
intervenes to forbad it. Lastly, some treaties, such as that with 
the United States, contain no restriction of this kiad> and the 
subjects of each power are freely surrendered to the other. 
Surrender by Great Britain is also subject to the following 
restrictions contained in s, 3 of the Extradition Acjt 1870:^ 
(1) that the offence is not of a political character, and the requisb 
tion has not been made witli a view to try smd punish for an 
offence of a political character ; (2) that the prisoner shall not 
be liable to lx; tried for any but the specified extradition offences ; 
(3) that he shall not be surrendered until he has been tried and 
served his sentence for offences committed in Great Britain.; 
and (4) that he shall not be actually given up until fifteen days 
after his committal for extradition, so as to allow of an applica- 
tion to the courts. 

Political Offences^ — The question as to what: constitutes a 
political offence is one of some nicety. It was discussed in In 
re Castioni (1890, i Q.B. 149), where it was heldj following the 
opinion of Mr Justice Stephen in his History^ of the Criminal Law^ 
that to give an offence a political character it must be incidental 
to and form part of pditioal distutbancesvV ExUraditionr was 
accordingly rdhised for homicide committed in the course oian 
armed rising against the constituted authoritiesi. Ifi the 
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recent case of In re Meuniit (1894, 2 0 -® * 4 ^ 5 )> Anarchist 
wks charged with causing two explosions in Paris — one at the 
Caf^ V^ry resulti^ig in the death of two persons, and the other 
at certain barracks. It was not contended that the outrage 
atd:he caf6 was a political crime, but it was argued that the 
explosion at the barracks came within the description. The 
court, however, held that to constitute a political offence there 
must be two or more parties in the state, each seeking to impose 
a government of its own choice on the other, which was not the 
case with regard to Anarchist crimes. The party of anarchy 
was the enemy of all governments, and its effects were directed 
primarily against the genjral body of citizens. The test applied 
in the earlier case is perhaps tlv? more satisfactory of the two. 

With regard to the provision that surrender shall not be 
granted if the requisition has in fact been made with a view to 
try and punish for an offence of a political character, it was 
decided in the case of Arton (i8p6, i Q.B. 108) that a mere sug- 
gestion, that after his surrender for a non-political crime, the 
prisoner would be interrogated on political matters (his alleged 
complicity in the Panama scandal), and punished for his refusal 
to answer, was not enough to bring him within the provision. 
The court also held that it had no jurisdiction to entertain a 
suggestion that the request of the French government for his 
extradition was not made in good faith and in the interests of 
justice. 

Extradition K)ffencps. — The following is a list of crimes in 
respect of which extradition may be provided for under the 
Extradition Acts 1870-1873, and the Slave Trade Act 1873. 
Extradition Act 1870: — (i) Murder; (2) Attempt to murder; 
(3) Conspiracy to murder ; (4) Manslaughter ; (5) Counter- 
feiting and altering money, uttering counterfeit or altered money ; 
(6) Forgery, counterfeiting, and altering and uttering what is 
forged or counterfeited or altered ; (7) Embezzlement and 
larceny ; (8) Obtaining money or goods by false pretences ; 
(9) Crimes by bankrupts against bankruptcy law ; (10) Fraud 
by a bailee, banker, agent, factor, trustee or director, or member 
or public officer of any company made criminal by any law for the 
time being in force ; (11) Rape ; (12) Abduction ; (13) Child- 
stealing; (14) Burglary and housebreaking ; (15) Arson ; (16) 
Robbery with violence ; (17) Threats by letter or otherwise with 
intent to extort; (18) Crimes committed at sea; {a) Piracy by 
the law of nations ; {b) Sinking or destroying a ve.ssel at sea, or 
attempting or conspiring to do so ; (r) Assault on a ship on the 
high seas, with intent to destroy life or to do grievous bodily harm ; 
{d) Revolt, or conspiring to revolt, by two or more persons on board 
a ship on the high seas against the authority of the master; 
(19) Bribery. Extradition Act 1873 : — (20) Kidnapping and false 
imprisonment ; (21) Perjury and subornation of perjury. I’his 
act also extends to indictable offences under 24 ,& 25 Viet, 
cc. 96, 97, 98, 99,* 100, and amending and substituted acts. 
Among such offences included in various extradilibn treaties 
are the following : — (22) Obtaining valuable securities by false 
pretences ; (23) Receiving any money, valuable security or 
other property, knowing the same to have been stolen or unlaw- 
fully obtained ; (24) Falsification of accounts (see In re Arton, 
1896, I Q.B. 509) ; (25) Malicious injury to property, if .such 
offence be indictable ; (26) Knowingly making; without lawful 
authority , any instrument, tool or engine adapted and intended 
for the counterfeiting of coin of the realm ; 1(27) Abandoning 
children ; exposing or unlawfully detaining them ; (28) Any 
malicious act done with intent to ^danger the safety of any 
person in a railway train ; (29) Wounding or inflicting grievous 
bodily harm ; (30) Assault occasioning actual bodily harm ; 
(31! Assaulting a magistrate or peace or public officer ; (32) 
Tnaecent assault ; (33) Unlawful carnal knowledge, or any 
attempt to have unlawful carnal knowledge, of a girl under age ; 
(34) Kgamy; (35) Administering drugs or using instruments 
with intent to procure the miscarriage of women ; (36) Any 
indictable offence under the laws for the time being in force in 
relation to bankruptcy. Slave Trade Act 1873 (36 & 37 Viet, 
c. 88^ s. 27): — (37) Dealing in slaves in such manner as to 
constitute criminal offence against the laws of both states. 


The United Kingdom has extradition treaties with practically 
all dvilized foreign countries ; and though it is not practicable 
to state which of the statutory extradition offences are included 
in each, it may be said genlndly that crimes i to 17 inclusive 
are covered in all, though Rumania has reserved the right to 
refuse, and Portugal does refuse, to surrender for a crime punish- 
able with death. 

The act of 1873 provides for the surrender of accessories 
before and after the fact to extradition crimes, and most of the 
treaties contain a clause by which extradition is to be granted 
for participation in any of the crimes specified in the treaty, 
provided that such participation is punishable by the laws of 
both countries. Several of the treaties also contain clauses 
providing for optional surrender in respect of any crime not 
expressly mentioned for which extradition can be granted by 
the laws of both countries. 

It is further to be noted that the restrictions on surrender 
in the Extradition Acts apply only to surrenders by Great Britain. 
Fore^n countries may surrender fugitives to Great Britain 
without any treaty, if they are willing to do so and their law 
allows of it, and such surrenders have not infrequently been 
made. But when surrendered for an extradition crime, the 
pri.soner cannot be tried in England for any other crime com- 
mitted before such surrender, until he has been restored, or has 
had an opportunity of returning, to the foreign state from which 
he was extradited. 

Procedure . — To obtain from a foreign country the extradition of 
a fugitive from the United Kingdom, it is necessary to procure 
a warrant for his arrest, and to send it, or a certified copy, to the 
home .secretary together with such further evidence as is required 
by the treaty with the country in question. In most cases 
an information or deposition containing evidence which would 
justify a committal for trial in Great Britain will be required. 
The home secretary will then communicate through the foreign 
secretary and the proper diplomatic channels with the foreign 
authorities, and in case of urgency will ask them by telegraph for 
a provisional arrest. For the arrest in the United Kingdom of 
fugitive criminals, whose extradition is requested by a foreign 
state, two procedures are provided in ss. 7 and 8 of the act of 
1870 (i) On a diplomatic requisition supported by the warrant 
of arrest and documentary evidence, the home seerctar)', if he 
thinks the crime is not of a politiail character, will order the 
chief magistrate at Bow Street to proceed ; and such magistrate 
will then is.suc a warrant of arrest on such evidence as would be 
required if the offence had been committed in the United King- 
dom. (2) More summarily, any magistrate or justice of the peace 
may issue a provisional warrant of arrest on evidence which 
would support such a warrant if the crime had l^en committed 
within his jurisdiction. In practice a sworn information is re- 
quired, but this may be based on a telegram from the foreign 
authorities. The magistrate or justice must tlien report the 
issue of the w'arrant to the home sccretur>% who may cancel it 
and discharge the prisoner. When arrested on the provision'd 
warrant, the prisoner will be brought up before a magistrate 
and remanded to Bow Street, and will then be further remanded 
until the magistrate at Bow Street is notified that a formal 
requisition for surrender has been made ; and unless such 
requisition is made in reasonable time the prisoner is entitled 
to be discharged. The examination of the prisoner prior to his 
committal for extradition ordinarily takes place at Bow Street. 
1'he magistrate is required to hear evidence that the alleged 
offence is of a political character or is not an extradition crime. 
If satisfiecl in these respects, and if the foreign warrant of arrest 
i.s duly authenticated, and evidence is given which according 
to English law would justify a committal for trial, ""if the prisoner 
has not yet been tried, or would prove a conviction if he has 
already been convicted, the magistrate will commit him for 
extradition. Under the Extradition Act 1895 the home sepretary, 
if of opinion that removal to Bow Street would be dangerous to 
the prisoner’s life, or prejudicial to hb health, may order the case 
to be taken by a magistrate at the place where the prisoner was 
apprehended, or then is, and the magistrate may order, the 
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prisoner to be detained in such place. After committal for extra- 
dition, every prisoner has fifteen days in which to apply for 
habeas corpus, and after such period; or at the close of the habeas 
corpus proceedings if they are unsuccessful, the home secretary 
issues his warrant for surrender, and the prisoner is handed over 
to the officers of the foreign government. 

The Extradition Acts apply to the British colonies, the 
governor being substituted for the secretary of state. Their 
Operation may, however, be suspended by order in council, as 
in the case of Canada, where the colony has passed an Extradition 
Act of its own (see Statutory Rules and Orders). 

Fugitive Offenders Act . — There are no extradition treaties 
with certain countries in which the crown exercises foreign juris- 
diction, such as Cyprus^ Turkey, Egypt, China, Japan, Corea, 
Zanzibar, Morocco, Siam, Persia, Somali, ^cc. In these countries 
the Fugitive Offenders Act 1881 (44 & 45 Viet. c. 69) has been 
applied, pursuant to s. 36 af that statute, and tho measures for 
obtaining surrender of a fugitive criming are the same as in a 
British colony. The act, however, only applies to persons over 
whom the crown has jurisdiction in these territories, and generally 
is expressly restricted to British subjects. 

Under this act a fugitive from one part of the king’s dominions 
to another, or to a country where the crown exercises foreign 
jurisdiction, may be brought hack by a procedure analogous to 
extradition, but applicable only to treason, pirac)’^ and offences 
punishable with twelve montlis’ imprisonment with hard labour 
or more. The original warrant of arrest must be endorsed by one 
of several authorities where the offenders happen to be, — in 
practice by the home secretary in the United Kingdom and by 
the governor in a colony. Pending the arrival of the originsil 
warrant a provisional arrest may be made, as under the Ex- 
tradition Acts. The fugitive must then be brought up for 
examination before a local magistrate, who, if the endorsed 
warrant is duly authenticated, and evidence is produced “ which, 
according to the law administered by the magistrate, raises a 
strong or probable presumption that the offender committed the 
offence, and that the act applies to it,” may commit him for re- 
^rn. An interval of fifteen days is allowed for habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings, and (s. 10) the court has a large discretion to disclmrge 
the prisoner, or impose terms, if it thinks the case frivolous, or 
that the return would be unjust or oppressive, or too severe 
a punishment. The next step is for the home secretaiy" in the 
United Kingdom, and the governor in a colony, to issue a 
warrant for the return of the prisoner. He must be removed 
within a month, in the absence of reasonable cause to the con- 
trary. If not prosecuted within six months after arrival, or if 
acquitted, he is entitled to be sent back free of cost. 

In the case of fugitive offenders from one part of the United 
Kingdom to another, it is enough to get the warrant of arrest 
backed by a magistrate having jurisdiction in that part of 
the United Kingdom where the offender happens to be. A 
warrant issued by a metropolitan police magistrate may be 
executed, without backing, by a metropolitan police officer any- 
where, and there are certain other exceptions, but as a rule a 
warrant cannot be executed without being backed by a local 
magistrate. (J. E. P. W.) 

United States. — Foreign extradition is purely an affair of 
the United States, and not for the individual stales themselves. 
Upon a demand upon the United States for extradition, there is 
a preliminary examination before a commissioner or judge before 
there can be a surrender to the foreign government (Revised 
Statutes, Title LX VI. ; 22 Statutes at Large, 215). It is enough 
to show probable guilt (Ornelas v. Ruis, 161 Unit^jd States 
Reports, 502). An extradition treaty covers crimes previously 
conunitted. If a Power, with which the United States have 
such a treaty, surrenders a fugitive charged with a crime not 
included in the treaty, he may be tried in the United States for 
such crime. Inter-state extradition is regulated by act of Con- 
gress under the Constitution of the United States (Article LV. s. 
2 ; United States Revised Statutes, s. 5278). A surrender may 
be demanded of one properly charged with an act which con- 
stitutes a crime under the laws of the demanding state, although 


it be no crime in the other state. Aparty ]m|iroper]y euitetidered 
ma^ be released by writ of habeas corpus, either from a state or 
United States court (Robb v. ConoUy, 1 1 1 U.S. l^eports, 624). On 
his return t% the state from which he fled, he is sybject to prosecu- 
tion for any crime, though on a foreign extradition the law is other- 
wise (Lascelles v. Georgia, 148 U.S. Reports, 537). (s. E. B.). 

See Sir £. Clarke, Treatise upon the Law of Extradition (4th ed., 
1904) ; Biron and Chalmers, Law and Practice of Extradition (<903)* 

SXTRADOS (extra, outside, Fr. dos, back), the architectural 
term for the outer boundary of the voussoirs of an arch (qjv,). 

EXTREME UNCnON, a sacrament of the Roman ^tholic 
Church. In James v. 14 it is ordained that, if any believer is 
sick, he shall call for the elders of thrf^ church ; and they shall 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord ; 
and the prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up ; and if he have committed sins, it shall be 
forgiven him. 

Origen reprobated medical art on the ground that the pre- 
scription here cited is enough ; modern faithdiealers and peculiar 
people have followed in his wake. The Catholic Church has more 
wisely left physicians in possession, and elevated the anointing 
of the sick into a sacrament to be used only in cases of mortal 
sickness, and even then not to the exclusion of the healing art. 

It has been general since the 9th century. The council of 
Florence a.d. 1439 thus defined it : — 

“ The fifth sacrament extreme unction. Its Shatter is olive 
oil, blessed by a bishop. It shall not be given except to a sick person 
whewe death is apprehended. He shall be anointed in the following 
places : the eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, hands, feet, reins. The 
form of the sacrament is this : Through this anointing of thee and 
through its most jjious mercy, be forgiven all thy sins of sight, &c. 

. . . and so in resj>ect of the other organs. A priest can administer 
this sacrament. But its effect i.s to make whole the mind, and, 
so far as it is expedient, the body as well.” 

This sacrament supplements that of penance (viz. remission 
of post-baptismal sin) in the sense that any guilt unconfessed or 
left over after normal penances imposed by confessors is purged 
thereby. It was discussed in the 12th century whether this 
sacrament is indelible like bapti.sm, or whether it can be repeated ; 
and the latter view, that of Peter Lombard, prevailed. 

It was a popular opinion in tlie middle ages that extreme 
unction extinguishes all ties and links with this world, so that he 
who has received it must, if he recovers, renounce the eating of 
flesh and matrimonial relations. A few peasants of Lombardy 
still believe that one who has received extreme unction ought to 
be left to die, and that sick people may be star\'ed to death 
through the withholding of food on superstitious grounds. Such 
opinions, combated by bishops and councils, were due to the 
influence of the consolamentum of the Cathars (q.v.). In both 
sacraments the death- bed baptism of an earlier age seems to 
sundve, and they both fulfil a deep-seated Beed of the human 
spirit. 

Some Gnostics sprinkled the heads of the dying with oil and 
water to render them invisible to the powers of darkness ; but in 
the East generally, where the need to compete with the Cathar 
sacrament of Consolatio wa» less acutely felt, extreme unction 
is unknown. The Latinizing Armenians adopted it from Rome 
in the crusading epoch. At an earlier date, however, it was usual 
to anoint the dead. 

In the Roman Church the bishop blesses the oil of the sick 
used in extreme unctions on Holy Thursday at the Chrismal 
Mass,^ using the following prayer of the sacramentaries of 
Gelasius and Hadrian : — 

” Send forth, we pray Tliee, O Lord, Thy holy spirit, the Paraclete 
from Heaven, into this fatness of oil, wluch Thou hast deigned to 
produce from the green wood for refreshment of mind and body ; 
and through Thy holy benediction may it be for all that anoint, taste, 
touch, a protection of mind and body, of soul and spirit, unto the 
casing away of all pain, all weakness, all sickness of mind and body ; 
wherefore Thou hast anointed priest, kings and prophets and mart^s 
with thy chrism, perfected by Thee, O Lord, blessed and abiding m 
our bowels in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’* 

See L. Duchesne, Origines du CulU ChriUen (Paris, 1898). 

(F. C. C.) 

1 The oil left over from the year before is burnt. 
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BfMWJHVTZ. (1690-1764), Q^rpian rabbi, 

was from 1750 rabbi ia Altoria. He was a m^n of qrudition, 
but he pwed his f^e chippy to his personaUty. Few men pf tlxe 
period so profouijdly impressed their mark wt Jewish li^p. He 
became specially notoiiious because pf a curious controversy 
that arose concerning the amulets whicli Eybeschiitz was sus- 
pected of issuing. These amulets recognized the Messianic 
claims of Sabbatai Sebi (q.v,), and a famous rabbinic con- 
temporary of Eybeschiitz, Jacob Emden, boldly accused him 
of heresy. The controversy was a momentous incident in tlie 
Jewish iifo of the period,. and though there is insufficient evidence 
against Eybeschiitz, Epiden may bo credited with having 
crushed the linf^ering b^f ip, Sabbatai current even in some 
orthodox circles. (I. A.) 

EYCK, VAN, the name of a family of Flemish painters in whose 
works the rise and mature development of art in western Flanders 
are represented. Though bred in the valley of the Meuse, they 
finally established their professional domicile in Ghent and in 
Bruges ; and tliere, by skill and inventive genius, they changed 
the traditional J mbits of the earlier schools, remodelled the 
primitive forms of Flemish design, and introduced a complete 
revolution into the teclinical methods of execution familiar to 
their countrymen. 

I. Hubert (Iluybrocht) van Eyck (? 1366-1426) was the 
oldest and most remarkable of this race of artists. The date 
of his birth ai»d the records of his progress are lost amidst the 
ruins of the earlier civilization of the valley of the Meuse. He 
■was bom about 1 366, at Maeseyck, under the .shelter or protection 
of a Benedictine convent, in which art and letters had been 
cultivated from the beginning of the 8th ccntur>% But after a 
long serie.s of wars — when the country became insecure, and the 
schools which had flourished in the towns decayed — ^lie wandered 
to Flanders, and there for the first time gained a name. As court 
painter to the hereditary prince of Burgundy, and as client to 
one of the richest of the Ghent patricians, Hubert is celebrated. 
Mere, in middle age, between 1410 and 1420, he signalized 
liimsclf as the inventor of a new method of painting. Jhlere he 
lived in the pay of Philip of Charolais till 1421. Here he painted 
pictures for the corporation, whose chief magistrates honoured 
him with a state visit in 1424. His principal masterpiece, 
the “ Worship of the Lamb,” commissioned by Jodocus Vijdts, 
lord of Pamcle, is the noblest creation of the Flemish school, a 
piece of whicli we possess all tlie parts dispersed from St Bavon 
m Ghent to the galleries of Brussels and Berlin, — one upon wdiich 
Hubert laboured till he died, leaving it to ho completed by his 
brother. Almost unique as an illustration of contemporary 
feeling for Christian art, this great composition can only be 
matched by the “ Fount of Salvation,” in the museum of Madrid. 
It represents, on numerous panels, Christ on the judgment seat, 
wdth the Virgin and St John tlie Baptist at His sides, hearing 
the songs of the angels, and contem[dated by Adapi and Eve, 
and, beneath him, the J^amb shedding His blood in the presence 
of angels, apostles, prophets, martyrtl, knights and hermits. 
On the outer .sides of the panels are the Virgin and the angel 
annunciate, the sibyls and prophets who foretold the coming 
of the Lord, and the donors in prayer at the feet Baptist and 
Evangelist. After this great work was finished it was placed, 
in 1432, on an altar in St Buvori of Ghent, with an inscription 
on the framework describing Hubert as “ maior quo nemo 
repertus,” and setting forth, in colours as imperishable as the 
picture itself, that Hubert began and John afterwards brought 
it to perfection. John van Eyck certainly wished to guard 
against an error which ill-informed posterity showed itself 
but too prone to faster, the error that he alone had composed 
and carried out an altarpiece executed jointly by Flubcrt and 
himself. His contemporaries may be credited with full know- 
ledge of the truth in this respect, and the facts were equally 
well known to the duke of Byrgvuidy or the chiefs of the corpora- 
tion of Bruges, who visited the painter’s house in state in 1432, 
and the members of tlie chamber of rhetoric at Ghent, who 
r^roduced the Agnus Dei as a tableau vivani in 14^6. Yet 
a later generation of Flemings forgot the claims pf Hubert, 


and gave the honours that were his due to prother Jp^n 
excluSjively. 

The grandeur of phurch art in the ^5th centqry never 

found, opt of Italy, a nobler exponent than Hubert van Eyck. 
His representation of Christ as the ju^ige, between the Viiigin and 
St John, affords a fine display of realistic ^vth, combined with 
pure draw^ imd goijjeous cpJour, and a happy union of earnest- 
ness and simplicity witli the detest religious feeling. In contrast 
with earlier produptions of the Flemish sdiQol, it shows a singular 
depth of tone aipd great richness of detail. Finished with sur- 
prising skill, it is executed with tlie new oil medium, of which 
Hubert shared the invention with his brother, but of which no 
rival artists at the time possessed the secret,— a medium which 
consists of subtle xnLxtures of oil and varnish applied to the 
moistening of pigments after a fashion;, only kept secret for a 
time from gildsmen of neighbouring cities, but unrevealed to 
the Italians till near the clo.se of the i5ih centur}'. When Hubert 
died on the iSth of September 1426 he was buried in the chapel 
on tli,e altar of which his masterpiece waj placed. According 
to a tradition as old as the 16th century, his arm was preserv^ed 
as a relic in a casket above tlie portal of St Bavon of Ghent. 
During a life of much apparent activity and surprising successes 
he taught the elements of his art to his brother John, who sur- 
vived him. 

2. John (Jan) van Eycic (? 1385-1440). The date of his 
birth is not more accurately know'n than that of his elder brother, 
but he was born much later than Hubert, who took charge of 
him and made him his “ disciple.” Under this tuition John 
learnt to draw and paint, and mastered the properties of colours 
from riiny. Later on, Hubert admitted him into partnership, 
and botli were made court painters to Philip of (?harolais. After 
the breaking up of the prince's household in 1421, John became 
his own master, left the workshop of Hubert, and took an 
engagement as painter to John of Bavaria, at that time resident 
at the Hague as count of Holland. From the Hague he returned 
in 1424 to Uk^ service with Philip, now duke of Burgundy, at a 
salary of 100 livres per annum, and from that time till his death 
Jphii van Eyck remained the faithful servant of his prince^ 
who never treated him athervvise than graciously. He wlis 
frequently employed in missions of trust ; and following the 
fortunes qf a chief who was always in the saddle, he appears for 
a time to have been in ceaseless motion, receiving extra pay for 
secret services at Leiden, drawing his salary at Bruges, yet 
settled in a fixed abode at Lille. In 1428 he joined the embassy 
sent by Philip the Good to Lisbon to beg the hand qf Isabella 
of Portugal. His portrait of the bride fixed the duke’s choice. 
After his return he settled finally at Bruges, where he married, 
and his wife bore him a daughter, known in after years as a nun 
in the copvcnt of Maeseyck. At the cJiristening of this cliild 
the duke was sponsor, and this was but one of many distinctions 
by which Pliilip the Good rewarded his painter’s merits. Numer- 
ous altarpieccs and portraits now give proof" of van Eyck’.s 
extensive practice. As finished works of grt and models of 
conscientious labour they arc all worthy of the name they 
bear, though not of equal excellence, none being better than 
those which were completed about 1432. Of an earlier period, 
a Consecration of Thomas ^ Becket ’’ has been preserved, and 
may now be seen at Chats worth, bearing the date of 1421 ; no 
doubt this picture would give a fair representation of van Eyck’s 
talents at the moment when he started as an independent 
master, but that time and accidents of omission and commission 
have altered its state to such an extent that no conclusive opinion 
can be formed respecting it. The panels of the “Worship of 
the Lamb ” were completed nine years later. They shqw that 
Jolin van Eyck was quite able to w^ork in the spiwt of fiis brother. 
He had not only the lines of Hubert’s poinpositipns to guide 
him, he had also those parts to loph ,at and to study which 
Hubert had finished. He continued the work with almost 
p much vigour as his master. Hjs own experience had been 
increased by travel, and he had, seen the finest varieties of 
landscape in Portugal nnd the Spanish, provinces. This enabkd 
him to transfer to his pictures the charming scenery pf la^ds 







moresmmy than tho^e of Plondeifs^ and th4 ho did withaccinra^^y 
and not without poetic leeling. We may ascribe much of the 
success which attended his efforts to the altarpiece 

of Ghent to the cleverness with wl^h he reproduced the varied 
aspect of changing scenery, reminiscent here of the oraj|ge 
groves of Cintra, there of the bluffs and crags of his native 
* valley. In all these backgrounds, thougli we miss the scientific 
rules of perspective with which the van Eycks were not familiar, 
we find such delicate perceptions of gradations in tone, such 
atmosphere, yet such minuteness and perfection of finish, tliat our 
admiration never flags. Nor is the colour less brilliant or the 
touch less firm than in Hubert’s panels. John only differs from 
his brother in Ijeiixg less masculine and less sternly religious. 
He excels in two splendid likenesses of Jodocus Vijdts and his 
wife Catherine Hurluuts. The same vigorous style and coloured 
key of harmony characterizes the small “Virgin and Child” of 
i4 \2 at Tnce, and the Madonna," probably of the same date, 
at the Louvre, executed for Kollin, chanotllor of Burgundy. 
Contemporary with these, the male portraits in the National 
Gallery, and the "Man with the Pinks,” in the Berlin Museum 
(1432-14^54), show no relaxation of power; but later creations 
display no further progress, unless we accept as progress a more 
searching flelica(\v of finish, counterbalanced by an excessive 
softness of rounding in flesh contours. y\ri unfaltering minute- 
ness of hand and great tenderness of treatment may be found, 
combined with angularity of drapery and some awkwardness 
of attitude in the fulldength portrait couple (John Amolfini and 
his wife) at the National Gallery (1434), in which a rare insight 
into th<' detail of animal nature is revealed in a study of a terrier 
dog. A “ Madonna with Saints,” at Dresden, equally soft and 
minute, charms us by the mastery with which an architectural 
background is put in. The bold and energetic striving of earlier 
days, the strong liright tone, are not equalled by the soft blending 
y.nd lender tints of the later ones. Sometimes a crude ruddi- 
ness in flesh strikes us as a growing defect, an instance of which 
is the picture in the museum of Bruges, in which Canon* van der 
Paelcn is represented kneeling before the Virgin under the 
protection of St George (143-I). From first to last van Eyck 
retains his ability in portraiture. Fine specimoas are the two 
male likenesses in the gallery of Vienna (1436), and a female, the 
master’s wife, in the gallery of Bruges (1439). His death in 
1.^40/41 at Bruges i.s authentically recorded. He was buried 
in St l)onat. Like many great artists he formed but few pupils. 
Hub|?rt’s disciple, Jodocus of Ghent, hardly does honour to his 
master’s teaching, and only acquires importance after he has 
thrown off some of the peeuliaritios of Flemish teaching. Petrus 
Cristus, who was taught by John, remains immeastirably behind 
him in eveiv^thing that relates to art. But if the personal 
influence of the van Eycks was small, that of their works was 
immense, and it is not too much to say tlrat their example, 
taken in conjunction with that of van der Weyden, determined 
the current and practice of painting throughout the whole of 
Europe north of the Alps for nearly a century. 

Sec also Waagen, Hubert and Johann van Evek (1822) ; Vpll, 
Werhe des Jan van livck (i90«>) ; L. Kainmerer on the two families in 
Kiittckfus8‘s Kunsthr-Mono^niphUn (iby8). (J. A. C.) 

EYE, a market town and municipal lx)rough in the Eye 
parliamentary division of Suffolk, England ; 944 m. N.E. from 
London by the Great Eastern railway, the terminus of a branch 
from the Ip.swich-Norwich line. Pop. (igoi) 3004. The church 
of St Peter and St Paul is mainly of i^erpendicuUir flint work, 
with Early English portions and a fine Perpendicular rood 
screen. Ji was formerly attached to a Benedictine priory. 
Slight fragments of a Norman castle crown a mound of4)robably 
earlier construction. There are a town hall, corn exchange, 
and grammar school founded in 3566. Brewing is the chief 
indust r}^ The town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 
12 councillors. Area, 4410 acres. 

Eye {Heya, Aye) w;xs once surrounded by a stream, from 
which it is .said to have derived its name. Leland says it was 
situated in a marsh and had formerly been accessible by river 
vessels from Cromer, though the river was then only navigable 


t4),Bur^ton, i;z m. -Eye., From thie ,(iispo, W of 
bones aofl Romao) urns opjms it .beou thongbt 
place wfas once the peuketery of a Rpipan owpr J* 

gave the loidship of Eye to Robert M^et, a Npfpian, built, a 

castle ami a Benedictine moiiastery which was ait flrst subordinate 
to the abbey pf Bcrnay in Normandy. Eye is a borough by 
proscription. ,Io 4205 EJng Johia, |?‘a4ited to the townsmen a 
charter freeing them itom varjious tolls and customs aod from 
the jurisdiction of the sliire and hundred cpurt^. . Eater charters 
were granted by Elizabeth ip 1558 atvd tS74^ by 1 . in 

j 6)04, apd by William HI. in 1697. In, 1574 the borough 
i^wiy incorpprajted under two bailiffs^ ten chie^^ and twenty-Jpur 
inferior burgesses, and an annual fawton \Vbit'^^ouday aod a 
market on Saturday were grante^ Two members were returned 
to each parliament from 1571 till 183^, when the Rpfonn Act 
reduced the membership to one. By the Redistribution Act of 
1885 tlie representation was merged in the Eye divfciqn of the 
county. The making of pillow-lace was formerly carried on 
extensively, but practically ceased with the introduction of 
machinery. 

}5YE,(0. Eng. cdge,GQT. Aifge; derived from an Indo-European 
root also seen in Lat. oc-ultts^ the organ of vision (q.v.). 

ANATOiiv. — The eye consists of die cyebiUl, which is the true 
organ exf sight, as well as of certain muscles which move it, and 
of the lachrymal apparatus which keeps the front of it in a 
moist condition. The eyeball is contained in the front of the 
orbit and is a sphere of about an inch {;24 mm.) in diameter. 
From the front of this a segment of a lesser s^cre projects 
slightly and forms the cornea (fig. i, co). There are three coats 



Fig. I. -Diagrammatic Section through ^le Eyeball, 


c;, Conjunctiva, 
ff), Cornea. 

.Sr, Sclerotic. 
ch, Choroid. 

Calinry processes. 
mCf Ciliary muscle. 

0, Optic nerve. 

/?, Retina, 

y, Iris. [humour. 

aq. Anterior chamber of aqueous 


Lens. 

Vitreous body, 

Zonule q 1 Zinn, the ciliary 
process being removed to 
sliow it. 

Canal of Petit, 

Yellow spot. 

The dotted line behind the 
cornea represents its tos- 
tcrior epithelium. 


to the eyeball, an external (protective), a middle (vascular), and 
an internal (sensort^). There are also three refracting media, the 
aqueous humour, the lens and the vitreous humour or body. 

The protective coat consists of the sclerotic in the posterior 
five-sixtlis and the cornea in the anterior sixth. The sclerotic 
(fig. ij 3 c) is a firm fibrous coat, forming the “ white of the eye,” 
which posteriorly is pierced by the optic nerve and blends with 
the .sheath of that nerve, while anteriorly it is continued into the 
cornea at the comeo-^sderal junction. At this point a small canal, 
known as the canal of 3 chtetrtm, runs round the margin of the 
cornea in the substance of the sclerotic (see fig. j). Rctween 
the sclerotic and the subjacent choroid coat is a lymph space 
traversed by some loose pigmented connecti\'e tissue,^ tbe 
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lamina fusca. The cornea is quite continuous with the sclerotic 
but has a greater convexity. Under the microscope it is seen to 
consist of five layers. Most anteriorly there is a layer of stratified 
epithelium, thenjan anterior elastic layer, then the substantia 
propria of the cornea which is fibrous with spaces in which the 
stellate corneal corpuscles lie, while behind this is the posterior 
elastic layer and then a delicate layer of endothelium. The 
transparency of the cornea is due to the fact that all these 
structures have the same refractive index. 

The middle or vascular coat of the eye consists of the choroid, 
the ciliary processes and the iris. The choroid (fig. i, ch) does not 
come quite as far forward as the corneo-scleral junction ; it is 
composed of numerous Wood^vessels and pigment cells bound 
together by connective tissue and, superficially, is lined by a 
delicate layer of pigmented connective tissue called the lamina 
suprachoroidea in contact with the already-mentioned peri- 
choroidal lymph space. On the deep surface of the choroid is 
a structureless basal lamina. 

The ciliary processes are some seventy triangular ridges, 
radially arranged, with tlieir apices pointing backward (fig. i,pc), 
while their bases are level with the corneo-scleral junction. 
They are as vascular as the rest of the choroid, and contain in their 
interior the ciliary muscle, which consists of radiating and circular 
fibres. The radiating fibres (fig. i, me) rise, clo.se to the canal of 
Schlemm, from the margin of the posterior elastic lamina of the 
cornea, and pass backward and outward into the ciliary processes 
and anterior part of the choroid, which they pull forward w^hen 
they contract. The circular fibres lie just internal to these and 
are few or wanting in short-sighted people. 

The iris (fig. i, i) is the coloured diaphragm of the eye, the 
centre of which is pierced to form the pupil ; it is compo.sed of a 
connective tissue stroma containing blood-vessels, pigment cells 
and muscle fibres. In front of it is a reflection of the same layer 
of endothelium which lines the back of the cornea, while behind 
both it and the ciliar)^ processes is a double layer of epithelium, 
deeply pigmented, which really belongs to the retina. The pig- 
ment in the substance of the iris is ^'ariousIy coloured in different 
individuals, and is often deposited after birth, so that, in ncwly- 
i)orn European children, the colour of the eyes is often slate-blue 
owing to the black pigment at the hack of the iris showing 
t hrough. White, yellow or reddish-brown pigment is deposited 
liter in the substance of the iris, causing the appearance, with 
the black pigment behind, of grev, hazel or brown eyes. In 
blue-eyed people very little interstitial pigment is formed, while 
in Albinos the posterior pigment is also absent and the blood- 
vessels give the pink coloration. The muscle fibres of the iris 
are de.scribed as circular and radiating, though it is .still uncertain 
w'hethcr the latter are really muscular rather than elastic. On 
to the front of the iris, at its margin, the posterior layer of the 
posterior clastic liimina is continued as a series of ridges called 
the ligameyitum pectinatum iridis, w'hile between these ridges are 
depressions known as the spaces of Fontana, 

The inner or sensory layer of the wall of the t/eball is the 
retina] it is a delicate transparent membrane which becomes 
thinner as the front of the eye is approached. A short distance 
behind the ciliary processes the nervous part of it stops and 
forms a scalloped border called the ora serrata, but the pigmented 
layer is continued on behind the ciliary processes and iris, as 
has been mentioned, and is known as the pars ciliaris retinae 
and pars iridica retinae. Under the microscope the posterior 
part of the retina is seen to consist of eight laj^ers. In its passage 
from the lens and vitreous the light reaches these layers in the 
following order : — (1) Layer of nerve fibres ; (2) Layer of ganglion 
cells ; (3) Inner molecular layer ; (4) Inner nuclear layer ; (5) 
Outer molecular layer ; (6) Outer nuclear layer ; (7) Layer of 
rods and cones ; (8) Pigmented layer. 

The layer of nerve fibres (fig. 2, g) is com^sed of the axis cylinders 
only of the fibres of the optic nerve which pierce the sclerotit , choroid 
and all the succeeding layers of the retina to radiate over iti surface. 

The ganglionic layer (ng. 2, j) consists of a single stratum of large 
ganglion cdls, each of which is continuous with a fibre of the preced- 
ing layer which forms its axon. Each also gives off a number of finer 
processes (dendrites) which arborize in the next layer. 


The inner molecular layer (fig. 2, is formed by the interlacement 
of the dendrites of the last layer with those of the cells of the inner 
nuclear layer which comes next. 

. The inner nuclear layer (fig. 2, j) contains three different kinds 
of cells, but the most impoftant and numerous arc large bipolar 
cells, which send one process into the inner molecular layer, as has 
just been mentioned, and the other into the outer molecular layer, 
where they arborize with the ends of the rod and cone fibres. 

The outer molecular layer (fig. 2, 6) is very narrow and is formed 
by the arborizations just described. The outer nuclear layer (fig. 
2, 7), like the inner, con.sists of oval cells, which are of two kinds. 
The rod granules are transversely striped, and are connected ex- 
ternally with the rods, while internally processes pass into the outer 
molecu^r layer to end in a knob around which the arborizations 
of the inner nuclear cells lie. The cone granules are situated more 
externally, and are in close contact with tlie cones ; internally their 
processes form a foot-plate in the outer molecular layer from which 
arborizations extend. 

The layer of rods and cones (fig. 2, contains these structures, 
the rods being more numerous than the cones. The rods are spindle- 
shaped bodies, of which the inner segment is thicker tlian the outer. 
The cones are thicker and sliortcr than the rods, and resemble Indian 
clubs, the handles of which arc directed outward and arc transversely 
striped. In the outer part of the rods the visual purple or rhodopsiii 
is found. 

The pigmented layer consists of a single layer of hexagonal cells 
containing pigment, which is capable of moving towards the rotls 
and cones when the eye is exposed to light and away from them in 
the dark. 

Supporting the delicate nervous structures of the retina are 
a series of connective tissue rods known as the fibres of M idler 
(fig, 2, Ct ) ; these run through the thickness of the retina at 



Fig. 2. — Diagrammatic section through the n.'tina to show tin* 
several layers, which arc numbered a.s in the text. CV, The radial 
fibres of the supporting connective tissue. 

right angles to its surface, and are joined together on the inner 
side of the layer of nerve fibres to form the inner limiting mem- 
brane, More externally, at the bases of the rods and cones, they 
unite again to form the outer limiting membrane. 

When the retina is looked at with the naked eye from in front 
two small marks are seen on it. One of these is an oval depression 
about 3 mm. across, which, owing to tlie presence of pigment, i.s 
of a ycllo^v colour and is known as the yellow spot {macula 
luteo ) ; it is situated directly in the antero-postcrior axis of the 
eyeball, and at its margin the nerve-fibre layer is thinned and the 
ganglionic layer thickened. At its centre, however, both thc.se 
layers are wanting, and in the layer of rods and cones only the 
cones are present. This central part is called the fovea centralis 
and is the point of acutest vision. The second jnark is situated 
a little below and to the inner side of the yellow spot ; it is a 
circular disk with raised margins and a depressed centre and is 
called the optic disk ; in structure it is a complete contrast to the 
yellow spot, for all the layers except that of the nerve fibres arc 
wanting, and consequently, as light cannot be appreciated here, 
it is known as the “ blind spot.” It marks the point of entry of 
the optic nerve, and at its centre the retinal artery appears and 
divides into branches. An appreciation of the condition of the 
optic disk is one of the chief objects of the ophthalmoscope. 

The crystalline lens (fig. i, L) with its ligament separates the 
aqueous from the vitreous chamber of the eye ; it is a biconvex 
lens the posterior surface of which is more curved than the an- 
terior. Radiating from the anterior and posteripr poles are three 
faint lines forming a Y, the posterior V'%ing erect and the 
anterior inverted. Running from these figures are a series of 
lamellae, like the layers of an onion, each of which is made up of 
a number of fibrils called the lens fibres. On the anterior surface 
of the lens is a layer of epithelial cells, which, towards the margin 
or equator, gradually elongate into lens fibres. The whole lens 
is enclosed in an elastic structureless membrane, and, like the 
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cornea, its transparent is due to the fact that all its constituents 
have the same refractive index. 

The ligament of the lens is the thickened anterior part of the 
hyaloid membrane which surroundf the vitreous body ; it is 
closely connected to the iris at the ora serrata, and then splits 
* into two layers, of which the anterior is the thicker and blends 
with the anterior part of the elastic capsule of the lens, so that, 
when its attachment to the ora serrata is drawn forward by the 
ciliary muscle, the lens, by its own elasticity, increases its con- 
\Txity. Between the anterior and posterior splitting of the 
hyaloid membrane is a circular lymph space surrounding the 
margin of the lens known as the canal of Petit (fig. i, />). 

The aqueous humour (fig. i, aq) is contained between the lens 
and its ligament posteriorly and the cornea anteriorly. It is 
practically a ver)" weak solution of common salt (chloride of 
sodium 1-4%). The space containing it is imperfectly divided 
into a large anterior and a small posterior chamber by a per- 
forated diaphragm — the iris. 

The vitreous body or humour is a jelly which fills all the 
contents of the eyeball behind the lens. It is surrounded by the 
hyaloid membrane, already noticed, and anteriorly is concave 
for the reception of the lens. 

From the centre of the optic disk to the posterior pole of the 
lens a lymph canal formed by a tube of the hyaloid membrane 
stretches through the centre of the vitreous body ; this is the 
canal of SUll/itg, which in the embryo transmitted the hyaloid 
artery to the lens. 'I'hc composition of the vitreous is practically 
the same as that of the aqueous humour. 

The arteries of the eyeball arc all derived from the ophthalmic 
branch of the internal carotid, and consist of the retinal which 
enters the optic nerve far back in the orbit, the two long ciliaries, 
tvhich run fonvard in the choroid and join the anterior ciliaries, 
from muscular branches of the ophthalmic, in the circulus iridis 
major round the margin of the iris, and the six to twelve short 
ciliaries which pierce the .sclerotic round the optic nerve and 
supply the choroid and ciliary processes. 

The veins of the eyeball emerge as four or five trunks rather 
behind the equator ; these are called from their appearance 
iwnae voriicosae. and open into the superior ophthalmic vein. In 
addition to these there is a retinal vein which accompanies its 
artery. 

Accessory Structures of the Eye. — The eyelids are composed of 
the following structures from in front backward : (i) Skin; (2) 
Superficial fascia ; (3) Orbicularis palpebrarum mu.scle ; (4) 
Tarsal plates 0/ fibrous tissue attached to the orbital margin by 
the superior and inferior palpebrui ligaments, and, at the junction 
of the eyelids, by the external and internal tarsal li^amenis of 
which the latter is also known as the tendo ocuLi ; (5) Meibomian 
glands, which arc large modified sebaceous glands lubricating the 
edges of the lids and preventing them adhering, and Glands of 
Moll, large sweat glands which, when inflamed, cause a “ sty 
(6) the cottjunciiva, a layer of mucous membrane which lines the 
l)ack of the eyelids and is reflected on to the front of the globe, 
the reflection forming the fornix : on the front of the cornea the 
conjunctiva is continuous with the layer of epithelial cells already 
mentioned. 

The lachrymal gland is found in the upper and outer part of 
the front of the orbit. It is about the size of an almond and 
has an upper (orbital) and a lower (palpebral) part. Its six to 
twelve ducts open on to the superior fornix of the conjunctiva. 

The lachrymal canals (canaliculi) (see fig, 3, 2 and «9) are 
superior and inferior, and open by minute orifices (puncta) on to 
the free margins of the two eyelids near their inner point of 
junction. 'J'hcv collect the tears, secreted by the lachrymal 
gland, which thus pass right across the front of the eyeball, con- 
tinually moistening the conjunctiva. The two ducts are bent 
round a small pink tubercle called the caruncula lachrymalis 
{%• 3; 4 ) at the inner angle of the eyelids, and open into the 
lachrymal sac (fig. 3, J), which lies in a groove in the lachrymal 
boiie. The sac is continued down into the nasal duct (fig. 3, 6*), 
which is about J inch long and opens into the inferior meatus of 
nose, its opening being guarded by a valve. 



Fig. 3. —Lachrymal Canals and Duct. 
1, Orbicular muscle*. 6, Lachrymal sac. 


The orbit contains s^ven muscles, six of which rise close to the 
optic foramen. The levator pdpebrae superioris is tire highest, 
and passes forward to the superior tarsal plate |ind fornix of the 
conjunctive The superior and inferior recti arejnserted into the 
upper and lower sur- 

faces of the eyeball re- 

spectively ; they make 
the eye look inward as 
well as up or down. 

The external and in- 
ternal recti are inserted 
into the sides of the 
eyeball and make it 
look outward or in- 
ward. The superior 
oblique runs forward 
to a -pulley in the inner 
and front part of the 
roof of the orbit, round 
which it turns to be 
inserted into the outer 
and buck part of the 
eyeball. It turns the 
glance downward and 
outward. The inferior 
oblique rises from the inner and front part of th# floor of the 
orbit, and is also inserted into the outer and back part of the 
eyeball. It directs the glance upward and outward. Of all 
these muscles the superior tjhlique is supplied by the fourth 
cranial nerve, the external rectus by the sixth and the rest by the 
third. 

The posterior part of the eyeball and the anterior parts of the 
muscles are enveloped in a lymph space, known as the capsule 
of Tenon, which assists their movements. 

Embryology.' As is pointed out in the article Brain, the 
optic vesicles grow out irom the fore-brain, and the part nearest 
tiie brain becomes constricted and elongated to form the optic 
stalk (.see figs. 4 and 5, / 3 ). At the same time the ectoderm 
covering the side of the head thickens and becomes invaginated 
to form the lens vesicle (see figs, 4 and 5, 3 ), which later loses its 
connexion with the surface and approaches the optic vesicle, 
causing that structure to become cupped for its reception, so 
that what was the optic vesicle becomes the optic cup and consists 
of an external and an internal layer of cells (fig. 6 P and 5 ). Of 
these the outer cells become the retinal pigment, while the 
inner form the other layers of the retina. The invagination of 
the optic cup extends, as the choroidal fissure (not shown in the 


j Lachrymal canal. 

Pimcttim. 

, Caruncula. 


6 ‘, Lachrymal duct. 
7, Angular artery. 



Fig. 4. 

Diagram of Developing 
Eye ( 1 st stage). 
a, Forehrain. 

/9, Optic vesicle. 

7 , Superficial ectoderm. 
S, Thickening for lens. 



Fig. 5. 

Diagram of Developing 
Eye (2nd stage) . 

/ 3 , Optic cup. 

S, Invagination of lens. 
Other letters as in 
fig. 4. 


diagrams), along the lower and back part of the optic stalk, and 
into this slit sinks some of the surrounding mesoderm to form 
the vitreous body and the hyaloid arteries, one of which persists.^ 
When this lias happened the fissure closes up. The anterior 
epithelium of the lens vesicle remains, but from the posterior 
the lens fibres are developed and these gradually fill up the 
cavity. The superficial layer of head ectoderm, from which the 
lens has been invaginated and separated, becomes the anterior 

* Some embryologists regard the vitreous body as formed from 
the ectoderm (see Quain's Anatomy, vol. i., 1908). 
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8, Solid icns. 

€, Conical epithelium. 
Olher letters iis in 
iigs, 4 and 5. 


epithelium of the cornea (fig. C, «), and between it and the lens 
the mesoderm sinks in to form the cortlea^ iris and anterior 
chamber of the tye, While surrounding the optic cup the meso- 
derm forms Uie sclerotic and chdtoid 
coats (fig. 7, f] and f). Up to the seventh 
month the pupil is closed by the them^ 
brana pupillanSj derived from the cap- 
sule 01 the lens wliich is part of the 
mesodermal ingrowth through the 
choroidal fissure already mentioned. 
The hyaloid artery remains, as a pro- 
longation of the retinal artery to the 
lens, lintil just before birth, hut after 
Diagram of Developing that its sheath forms the canal of 
Stilling. Most of the fibres of the 
optic nerve are centripetal and begin 
as the axons of the ganglionic cells of 
the retina ,* a few, however, arc centri- 
fugal and come from the nerve cells in 
the brain. 

The eyelids are developed as ecto- 
dermal folds, which lilend with one 
another about the third month and 
separate again before birth in Man 
(fig. 7, k). The laclir^Tnal sac and 
duct are formed from solid ectoder- 
'Fig. 7. mal thickenings which later become 

Diagram Of Developing canalized. 

The will thus be seen that the optic 

tissues aie dotted. iicr\'e and retina are formed from tlic 
^ Choroid and Iris. hrain ectoderm ; the lens, anterior epi- 
1;, Sclerotic unci Cornea, thelium of the cornea, skin of the eyelids, 
8, Vitreous. conjunctiva and lachrj^mal apparatus 

« Eyolid'r superficial ectoderm ; while the 

* ^ ' sclerotic, choroid, vitreous and aqueous 

humours as well as the iris and cornea are derived from the 
mesoderm. 



See Human Embryology y !)y C. S. Minot (New York) ; Guam's 
Anatomy y vol. i. (1008) ; “ Eutwickcluiig d(*s Auges der ^’irbel- 
lierc," by A. Froriep, in Handbiuh dcr vcvglcichendcn und expert- 
inentellen Entwickelungslehre der Wirbeltiere (O. Hortwig, Jena, 

1905)* . 

Comparative Anatomy. — The Acrania, as represented by 
Amphioxus (the lancelel), have a patch of pigment in the fore 
part of the brain which is regarded as the remains of a degenerated 
eye. In the Cyclostomata the hag (Myxinc) and larval larnprc}' 
(Ammocoetcs) have ill-developed eyes lying beneath the skin and 
devoid of lens, iris, cornea and sclerotic as well as eye mus(:k‘.s. 
In the adult lamprey (I’etromyzon) these structures are developed 
at the metamorphosis, and the skin becomes transjmrent, render- 
ing sight possible. Ocular muscles are developed, but, unlike 
most* vetl^brates, the inferior rectus is supplied by the sixth 
nerve while all the others are supplied by the third. In all 
vertebrates the retina consists of a layer of senso-neural cells, 
the rods and cones, separated from the light by the other layers 
which together represent the optic ganglia of*the invertebrates ; 
in the latter animals, however, the senSo-neural cells are nearer 
the light than the ganglia. 

In fishes the eyeball is flattened in front, but the flat cornea 
is compensated by a spherical lens, wliich, unlike that of other 
vertebrates, is adapted for near vision wlien at rest. The iris 
in some bony fishes (Teleostei) is not contractile. In the 
Teleostei, too, there is a process of the choroid which projects 
into the vitreous chamber and runs forward to the lens ; it is 
known as the proce^^stis falaformis, and, besides mnirishing the 
lehs, is concerned in accommodation. This specialized group 
of fishes is also remarkable for the possession of a so-called 
choroid gland, which is really a fete mirabUe (see Arteries) 
between the choroid and sclerotic. The sclerotic in fishes is 
usually chondrified and sometimes calcified or ossified. In the 
retina the rods and cones are about equal in numbery*ejKl the 
cones are very large. In the cartilaginous fishes (Elasmobranchs) 


there is a silvery layer, called the tapehm lueidum, oti the retinal 
surface of the choroid. 

In the Amphibia the cOrnea is more convex than in the fish, 
but the lens is circular and the sclerotic often chondrified. There 
is no processus falciformis or tapetum hicMurn, but the class 
is interesting in that it shows the first rudiments of the ciliary 
muscle, although accommodation is brdiight about by shifting 
the lens. In the retina the rods outnumber the cones and these 
latter are smaller than in any other animals. In some Amphibians 
coloured oil ^obules are found in connexion with the cones, 
and sometimes two cones are joined, forming doUble or twin 
cones. 

In Reptilia the dye is spherical and its anterior part is often 
protected by bony plates in the sclerotic (Lacertilia and Chelonia). 
The ciliar}^ muscle is striated, and in most reptiles accommodation 
is eflected by relaxing the ciliarj" ligament as in higher vertebrates, 
though in the snakc.s (Ophidia) the lens is shifted as it is in the 
lower forms. Many lizards have a vascular projection of the 
choroid into the vitreous, foreshadowing the pecten of birds 
and homologous with the processus falciformis of fishes. In 
the retina the rods are scarce or absent. 

In birds the eye is tubular, especially in nocturnal and raptorial 
fonns ; thi.s is due to a lengthening of the ciliary region, wJiich is 
always protected by bony plates in the sclerotic. The pecten, 
already mentioned in lizards, is a pleated va.scular projection 
from the optic disk towiirds the Ions which in some cases it reaches. 
In Apteryx this structure disappears. In the retina the cones 
outnumber the rods, but are not as numerous as in the reptiles. 
The ciliary muscle is of the striped variety. 

In the Mammalia the eye is largely enclosed in the orbit, and 
bony plates in the sclerotic are only found in the monotremes. 
The cornea is convex except in aquatic mammals, in which it is 
flattened. The lens is biconvex in diurnal mammals, but in 
nocturnal and aquatic it is spherical. There is no pecten, but 
the numerous hyaloid arteries which are found in the embryo 
represent it. The iris usually has a circular pupil, but in some 
ungulates and kangaroos it is a transverse slit. In the Cetacea 
this transverse opening is kidney-shaped, the hilum of the kidney 
being above. In many carnivores, especially nocturnal ones, 
the slit is vertical, and this form of opening seems adapted to a 
feeble light, tor il is found in the owl, among birds. 1 he tapclum 
lucidum is found in Ungulata, CHacea and Carnivora. The 
ciliary muscle is unstriped. In the retina the rods are more 
numerous than the rones, while the macula lutea only appears 
in the Primates in connexion with binocular vision. 

Among the accessory structures of the eye the retractor bulbi 
muscle is found in amphibians, reptiles, birds and many mam- 
mals ; its nerve supply shows that it is probably a derivative of 
the external or posterior rectus. The nictitating membrane 
or third eyelid is well-developed in amphibians, reptiles, birds 
and some few' sharks ; it is less marked in mammals, and in 
Man is only represented by the little plica semilunaris. When 
functional it is drawm across the eye by special muscles derived 
from the retractor bulbi, called the bursalis and p^ramidalis. 
In connexion with the nictitating membrane the Harderian 
gland is developed, while the lachrymal gland secretes fluid 
for the other eyelids to spread over the conjunctiva. These 
two glands are specialized parts of a row of glands which in the 
Urodela (tailed amphibLins) are situated along the lower <^yeMd ; 
the outer or posterior part of this row becomes the lachrymal 
gland, w'hich in higher vertebrates .shifts from the lower to the 
upper eyelid, while the inner or anterior part becomes the 
Harderian gland. Below the amphibians glands are not necessary, 
as the \mtei’ keeps the eye moist. ^ ' 

Uie lachrymal duct first appears in the’igiled fiimphibians; 
in snakes and gecko lizards, however, it opens into the mouth. 

For literature up to 1900 see R, Wiedersheim's Vcrgleichende 
Anatmnie dcr WirheHicre (Jena, 1902). Later literature is noticed 
ih the c^italogufe of the Phyj^olOjjictU Series df the R. College of 
Surgeons of England Museum, vol. Hi. (London, 1906). ^F, G. F.) 

EVe Diseases.— T he Specially impot'tarit diseases df 
are those which temporarily or perman^tly interfete wiA 
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^ighi Th coAsid^rtn^ of £he it iViay be re- 

hlembered (i) ft isr a double organ, >vhrle ( 2 ) either eye 
may halve its own trouble. 

I. The two eyes act together, Aider normal conditioTis, for 
all practical purposes exactly os ft there were but one ey6 jplaced 
in the middle of the face. Ah impressions made upon ^either 
retina, to the one side of a vertical line through the centre, the 
joi>ea atitraliSj before giving rise to conscious perception caiisc 
a stimulation of the same area in the brain. Impressions 
foiined simultaneously, for instance, on the right side of the 
right retina and on corresponding areas of the right side of the 
left retina, are conveyed to tnc same Spots in the right occipital 
lobe of the brain. Pathological processes, therefore, which are 
localized in the right or left occipital lobes, or hlong any part of 
the course of the fibres which pass from the right or left optic 
tracts to these “ visual centres,” cause defects in function of 
the right or left halves of the two retinae. Jlemianopiay or half- 
blindness, arising from these pathological changes, is of vcr\' 
varying degrees ,6f severity, according to the nature and extent of 
the particular lesion. The blind areas in the two fields of vision, 
corresponding to the outward projection of the para^}^sed retinal 
areas, are always symmetrical both in Shape and degree. The j 
central lesion may for instance be very small, but at the same 
time destructive to the nerve tissue. This will be revealed as 
a sector-shaped Or insular symmetrical complete blindness in 
the fields of vision to the opposite side. Or a large central area, 
or an area comprising many or all of the nerve fibres which pass 
to the visual centre on one side, may be involved in a lesion 
which causes impairment of function, but no actual destruction 
of the nerve tissue. There is tluis caused a symmetrical weaken- 
ing of vision (amblyopia) in the opposite fields. In such cases 
the colour vision is so much more evidently affected than the 
sense of form that the condition has l:)ccn called hemiathroma- 
tnpsia or half-colour-blindness. Hemianopia may be caused 
by haemorrhage, by embolism, by tumour growth which either 
directly involves the visual nerve elements or affects them by 
compression and by inflammation. Transitor}'- hemianopia 
is rare and is no doubt most frequently of toxic origin. 

The two eyes also act as if they were one in accommodating. 
It is impossible for the two eyes to accommodate simliltaneously 
to different extents, so that where there is, as occasionally 
happens, a difference in focus between them, this difference 
remains the .same for all distances for which they are adapted. 
In such cases, thcriifore, both eyes cannot ever l>e accurately 
adapted at the same time, thougli either may be alone. It 
often happens as a consequence that the one eye is used to receive 
the sharpest images of distant, and the other of near objects. 
Any pathological change which leads to an interference in the 
accommodating power of one eye alone must have its origin in a 
lesion which lies peripherally to the nucleus of the third cranial 
nerve. Such a lesion is usually one of the third nerve itself. 
Consequently, a unilateral accommodation paresis is almo.st 
invariably associated with parcses of son)e of the oculo-motor 
muscles. A bilateral accommodation paresis is not uncommon. 
It is due to a nuclear or more central cerebral distirrbance. 
Unlike a hemianopia, which is mostly permanent, a double 
accommodation paresis is frequently transitory. It is often a 
post-diphtheritic condition, appearing alone or associated with 
other paresis. 

Both eycF are also normally intimately associated in their 
movements. They hiove in respon.se to a stimulus, or a com- 
bination of stimuli, emanating from different centres of the 
brain, but one which is always equally distributed to^the corre- 
sponding musi'les in both eyes, so that the two lines of fixation 
meet at the succession of points on which attention is directed. 
The movements are thus associated in the same direction, to 
the right or left, upwards or downwards, &c. In addition, 
owing to the .space which separates the two eyes, convergent 
movements, caused by stimuli equally distributed between the 
two internal recti, are required for the fixation of nearer and 
nearer-lying objects. These movements would not be necessary 1 
i.n the case of a single eye. It would merely have to accommodate. 


The conveiglrigmoveriftfitt the double ire.ocxar ih Association 
with accoiptttodation, tlWrs a clbse tohftexibh t)ec6mes 
establishes^ betweferi the Aliffhtili to accothriiildAtibh aftd *cbn- 
veigence. All combinations bf con\'eige^'fi aftd os^dhted 
movements are constantly taking place normally, Jiilst as if a 
single centrally-placed eye were moved in all drrectrOrts and 
altered its accommodation accordihg to the distance, in any 
direction, of the object which ik fixed. 

Associated and co^^^ergent movements may be Inteftlfited 
with pathologically in different ways. Cetehtal leslOrtii ihay 
lead to their complete abolition, or they ihay 

l^ive rise lb involuhtar)^ spasmodic Action, as the resiilt of 
paralysihg or irrkatling the centres irom which the various 
co-ordinated impulses are controlled 6r ‘emanate. Lesions 
do not involve the centres may prewnt thoresponse to associated 
impulses in one eye alone by interfering iWth thC fahctiona! 
activity of one or more of flie nerves aldng which the srihiuli 
are conveyed. Paralysis of ociilo-rnOtor nCrves is thus a cOftiinon 
cause of defects Of association in the rtiovenidits of the double 
eye. The great advantage of simultaneous binocular viskm-^- 
viz. the appreciation of depth, or sterco.scopic vision — ^is thus 
lost for some, or it may be all directions Of fixation. Instead 
of seeing singly with two eVes, there is thCn doilMC-vision 
(diplopia). This persists so long as the defect of association 
continues, or so long as the habit of ittcntahy suppres^injf the 
image of the faultily -directed eye is not acquired.* 

In the absence of any nern-e lesions, central or Other, interfering 
with their associated movements, the eyes continue throughout 
life to respond equally to the stimuli which cause these move- 
ments, even when, owing to a visual defect of the one eye, 
binocular vision has become impossilile. It is otherwise, however, 
with the proper co-ordination of convergent movements. These 
are primarily regulated by the unconscious desire for binocular 
vision, and more or less firmly associated with accommbdatioh. 
When one cya becomes blind, or when binocular vision for other 
reasons is lost, the impulse is gradually, as it were, unlearnt. 
This is the cause of divergent concomitant sqnint. Under solne- 
what similar conditions a degree of convergence, which is in 
excess of the requirements of fixation, may l)e acquired from 
different causes. Tliis gives rise to convergent concomitant 
squint. 

For Astigmatism, &c., see the article Vision. 

2 . Taking each eye as a single organ, we find it to be subject 
to many diseases. In some cases both eyes may be affected in 
the same way, r.g. where the local disease is a manifestation of 
some general disturbance. Apart from the fibrous coat Of the 
eye, the sclera, which is little prone to disease, and the external 
muscles and other adnexa, the eye may be looked upon as 
composed of two elements, (o) the dioptric media, and (b) the 
parts more or less directly connected with berOeption. Patho- 
logical conditions affecting either of these elements may interfere 
with sight. 

The dioptric media, or the transparent portions which are con- 
cerned in the transmission of light to, and the formation of images 
upon, the retina, are the following : the cornea, the aqUeons 
humottr, the crystalline lens and the vitreous humour. liss of 
transparency in any of these media leads to blurring Of the retinal 
images of external objects. In addition to loss of transparency 
the cornea may have its curvature altered by pathological pro- 
cesses. This necessarily causes imperfection of sight. The 
crystalline lens, on the other hand, may be dislocated, mid thus 
cause image distortion. 

The Cornea . — The transparency of the cornea » maiftly lost 
15)' inflammation (keratitis), ^hith caitses either an infiltration of 
its tissues ^ith leucocytes, or a more focal, more destrtictive 
ulcerative process. 

Inflammation of the cotnea may be primary or secondary, 
i.e. the inftartimatory changes met with iii the corheal tissue 
may be directly connected with one or more foci of inflammation 
in the cornea itself or the focus or foOi may be in some other part 
of the eye. Ohly the very supedScKd forms of primary keratitis, 
those confined to the epithelial layer, leave no pertnafleht change ; 
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is otherwise always a loss of tissue resulting from tie 
inflammation and this loss is made up for by more or less denseW 
intransparent connective tissue (nebida, leucoma). These accord- 
ing to their site and extent cause greater or less visrfal disturb- 
ance. Primary Iceratitis may be ulcerative or non-ulcerative, 
superficial or deep, diffuse or circumscribed, vascularized or 
non-vascularized. It may be complicated by deeper inflamma- 
tions of the eye such as iritis and cyclitis. In some cases the 
anterior chamber is invaded by pus (hypopyon). The healing 
of a corneal ulcer is characterized by the disappearance of pain 
where this has been a symptom and by the rounding off of its 
sharp margins as epithelium spreads over them from the surround- 
ing healthy parts. UlcAs teijd to extend either in depth or 
superficially, rarely in both manners at the same time. A deep 
ulcer leads to perforation with more or less serious consequences 
according to the extent of the perforation. Often an eye bears 
permanent traces of a perforation in adhesion of the iris to the 
back of a corneal scar or in changes in the lens capsule (cap- 
sular cataract). In other cases the ulcerated cornea may yield 
to pressure from within, which causes it to bulge forwards 
(staphyloma). 

The principal causes of primary keratitis are traumata and 
infection from the conjunctiva. 'IVaumata are most serious when 
the body causing the wound is not aseptic or when micro- 
organisms from some other source, often the conjunctiva and 
tear-sac, effeerf- a lodgment before healing of the wound has 
sulticiently advanced. In infected cases a complication with 
iritis is not uncommon owing to the penetration of toxines into 
the anterior chamber. 

Inflammations of the cornea are the most important diseases 
of the eye, because they are among the most frequent, because 
<jf the value of the cornea to vision and because much good can 
often be done by judicious treatment and much harm result 
^rom wrong interference and neglect. The treatment of primary 
keratitis must vary according to the cause, (icnerally speaking 
the aim should be to render the ulcerated portions as aseptic 
as possible without using applications which arc apt to cause 
a great deal of irritation and thus interfere with healing. On 
this account it is important to be able to recognize when healing 
is taking place, for as soon as this is ilie case, rest, alotig with 
frequent irrigation of the conjunctiva with sterilized water at 
the body temperature, and occasionally mild antiseptic irrigation 
of the nasal mucous membrane is all that is required. It is a 
common and dangerous mistake to over treat. 

Of local antiseptics which are of use may be mentioned the 
actual cautery, chlorine water, freshly prepared silver nitrate or 
protargol, and the yellow oxide of mercur}^ These different 
agents arc of course not all equally applicable in any given 
case ; it depends upon tlie severity as well as upon the 
nature of the inflammation which is the most suitable. For 
instance, the actual cautery is employed only in the case Of the 
deeper septic or malignant ulcers, in which the destruction of 
tissue is already considerable and tending tp spread further. 
Again the yellow oxide of mercury .should only,, be used in the 
more superficial, strumous forms of inflammation. Many other 
substances are also in use, but need not here be referred to. 

Secondary keratitis takes the form of an interstitial deposit of 
leucocytes between the layers of the cornea gg well as often of 
vascularization, sometimes inten.se, from tlie deeper network 
of vessels (anterior ciliary) surrounding the cornea. 'Fhe duration 
of a secondary keratitis is usually prolonged, often lasting many 
months. More or less complete restoration o . transparency is the 
rule, however, eventually. 

No local treatment is called for except the shading of the eyes 
and in most cases the use of a mydriatic to prevent synechiae 
when the iris is involved. Often it is advisable to do something 
for the general health, young people there is probably nothing 
better than cod-liver oil and syrup of the iodide of iron. In- 
herited syphilis, tuberculous and other inflammations are the 
causes of secondary keratitis. 

Neuro-paralytic Keratitis. the fifth nerve is paralysed 
there is a tendency fq||,the cornea to become inflamed. Different 


formis of inflamnvfition mfiy.then oepur all, besides aoa^- 
thesia, sbow a mark^ slowiieiss in heding. The main c^use of 
neuro -paralytic keratitis lies in the greater vulnerabuky of 
the cornea. The prognosis #is necessarily bad. The treatment 
consists in as far as possible protecting the eye from external 
influences, by keeping it tied up, and by frequently irrigating , 
with antiseptic lotions. 

Certain non-inflammatory and degenerative changes are met 
with in the cornea. Of these may be mentioned keratoconus 
or conical cornea, in which, owing to some disturbance of vitality, 
the nature of which has not been discovered, the normal curvature 
of the cornea becomes altered to something more of a hyberboloid 
of revolution, with consequent impairment of vision : arcus 
senilis, a whitish opacity due to fatty degeneration, extending 
round the corneal margin, vaiydng in thickness in different 
subjects and usually only met with in old people : transverse 
calcareous film, consisting of a finely punctiform opacity extend- 
ing, in a tolerably uniformly wide band, occupying the zone of 
the cornea which is left uncovered when the lids arc half closed. 

Tumours of the cornea are not common. Tliose chiefly met 
with are dermoids, fibromata, sarcomata and epitheliomata. 

Scleriiis. — Inflammation of the sclera is confined to its anterior 
part which is covered by conjunctiva. Scleritis may occur in 
circumscribed patches or may be diffused in the shape of a belt 
round the cornea. The former is usually more superficial and 
uncomplicated, the latter deeper and complicated with corneal 
infiltration, irido- cyclitis and anterior choroiditis. Sui>erficial 
scleritis or, as it is often called, episcleritis, is a long-continued 
disease which is as'^ociated with very varying degrees of dis- 
comfort. The chronic nature of the affection depends mainly 
upon the tendency that the inflammation has to recur in successive 
patches at different parts of the sclera. Often only one eye at a 
time is affected. Each patch lasts for a month or two and is 
succeeded by another after an interv^al of varying duration. 
Months or years may elapse between the attacks. The cicatricial 
site of a previous patch is rarely again attacked. Tlie scleral 
infiltration causes a firm swelling, often sensitive to touch, over 
which the conjunctiva is freely movable. The overl)'ing con- 
junctiva is always injected. The infiltration itself at the height 
of the process is densely vascularized. Seen through the con- 
junctiva its vessels have a darker, more purplish hue than the 
superficial ones. The swelling caused by the infiltration gradu- 
ally subsides, leaving a cicatrix to which the overlying conjunctiva 
becomes adherent. The cicatrix has a slaty porcellanous- 
looking colour. Superficial scleritis occurs in both sexes with 
about equal frequency. No definite cause for the inflammation 
is known. The treatment on the whole is unsatisfactory. 
IJurning down the nodules with the actual cautery, and sub- 
sequently a visit to such baths as Harrogate, Buxton, Ilomburg 
and Wiesbaden, may be recommended. 

Deep scleritis with its attendant complications is altogether 
a more serious disease. Etiologically it is equally obscure. 
Both eyes are almost always attacked. It more generally occurs 
in young people, mostly in young women. Deep scleritis is 
more persistent and less subject to periods of intermission than 
episcleritis. The deeper and more wide-spread inflammatory 
infiltrations of the sclera lead eventually to weakening of that 
coat, and cause it to yield to the intra-ocular pressure. Vision 
suffers from extension of the infiltration to the cornea, or from 
iritis with its attendant synechiae, or from anterior choroiditis, 
and sometimes also from secondary glaucoma. The treatment 
is on the whole unsatisfactory. Iridectomy, especially if done 
early in the process, may be of use. 

The AqUeous Humour. — Intransparency of the aqueous humour 
is always due to some exudation. This comes^ither from the 
iris or the ciliary processes, and may be bhJbd, pus or fibrin. 
An exudation in this situation tends naturally to gravitate to 
the most dependent part, and, in the case of blood or pus, is 
known as Iv^haema or hypopyon. 

The Crystalline Lens Cataract. — Intransparcncy of the crys- 
talline lens is technically known as cataract. Cataract may be 
diopathic and uncomplicated, or traumatic, or secondarj'- to 
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disease in the deeper parts of the eyt. The modified epithelial 
structure of which the lens is compo^ is always being added to 
throughout life. The older portions of the lens are consequently 
the more central. They are harder and less elastic. This 
^arrangement seems to predispose to difficulties of nutrition. 

* In many people, in the absence altogether of general or local 
disease, the transparency of the lens is lost owing to degeneration 
of the incompletely-nourished fibres. This id&pathic cataract 
mostly occurs in old people ; hence the term sentU cataract. 
Scvcalled senile cataract is not, however, necessarily associated 
with any general senile changes. An idiopathic uncomplicated 
cataract is also met with as a congenital defect due to faulty 
development of the crystalline lens. A particular and not 
uncommon form of this kind of cataract, which may also develop 
during infancy, is lamellar or zonular cataract. This is a partial 
and stationary form of cataract in which, while the greater part 
of the lens retains its transparency, some of the lamellae are 
intransparent. Traumatic cataract occurs in two ways : by 
laceration or rupture of the lens capsule, or by nutritional changes 
consequent upon injuries to the deeper structures of the eye. 

The transparency of the lens is dependent upon the integrity 
of its capsule. Penetrating wounds of the eye involving the 
capsule, or rupture of the capsule from severe blows on the eye 
without perforation of its coats, are followed by rapidly develop- 
ing cataract. Severe non-penetrating injuries, which do not 
cause rupture of the capsule, are .sometimes followed, after a 
time, by .slowly-progressing cataract. Secondary cataract is 
due to abnormalities in the nutrient matter supplied to the lens 
•owing to disease of the ciliary body, choroid or retina. In some 
diseases, as diabetes, the altered general nutrition tells in the 
same way on the crystalline lens. Cataract is then rapidly 
formed. All cases of cataract in diabetes are not, however, 
necessarily true diabetic cataracts in the above .sense. Disloca^ 
iinus of the lens are traumatic or congenital. In old-standing 
disease of the eye the suspensory ligament may yitdd in part, 
and thus lead to lens dislocation, Th^e lens is practically always 
rataractous before tliis takes place. 

The Vitreous Humour .— vitreous humour loses its trans- 
parency owing to exudation from the inflamed ciliary body or 
choroid. The exudation may be fibrinous or purulent; the 
latler only as a result of injuries by which foreign bodies or 
septic matter are introduced into the eye or in metastatic 
elioroiditis. Blood may also be effused into the vitreous from 
ruphire of retinal, ciliary or choroidal vessels. The pathological 
.significance of the various effusions into the vitreous depends 
greatly upon the cause. In many cases effusion and absorption 
arc constantly taking place simultaneously. The extent of 
possible clearing depends greatly upon the preponderance of 
the latter process. 

niscases of the Iris and Ciliary Bof/v.- Inflammation of ihf 
ins, intts, arises from flifferent causes. The various idiopatlii'c 
forms have relations to constitutional disturliances such as 
rheumalism, Rout, allniminuria, tuberculosis, fevers syphilis 
Ronorrhoca and others, or they may come from cold alone.’ 
Jraumatic and infected cases arc attributable to accidents 
the presence of foreign bodies, operations, tkc. In addition’ 
intis may be .secondary to keratitis, .scleritis or choroiditis’ 
llie bcRioninR of an attack of innammation of the iris is char- 
acterized by alterations in its colour duo to hvperaemia and by 
circumcorneal injection. Later on, exudation takes place into 
the substance of the iris, causing thickening and also a loss of 
gloss of its surface. According to the nature and severity of 
the exudation there may be deposits formed on the ba*k of the 
c ornea, at tachmr nls between the iris and lens capsule (synechiae) 
iir even gelatinous-looking coagulations or pus in the anterior 
L’hamber. 

1 he sui>jecti\'e symptoms to which the inflammation may 
;ive rise are dread of light {photophobia), pain, generally most 
severe at night and often very' great, also more or less impairment 
)t sight. Along with the pairi and photophobia there is lacryma- 
:ion. An acute attack of iritis u.sually lasts about six weeks, 
some rases become chronic and last much longer. Others are 




chronic trom the finti and m one clinical tgrpc of iritis^ in iodneh: 
the dlliaiy is also at the came time afieeted, itsinr 
serosa^ usually compalratively tittle inception of the ejye 

or pain, so that the patient^s attention may oim be directed to 
the eye owing to the gradual impainnent of sight which results* 
In some cases, and more particularly in men, there is a tendency 
to the recurrence at longer or shorter mtervals of attacks of 
intis (recent iritis). In these cases, as well as in all cases of 
plastic iritis which have not been properly treated, serkma 
consequences to sight are apt to follow from the binding down 
of the iris to the lens capsule and the occlusion of the pupil by 
exudation. 

Inflammation of the ciliary body, c^itts, is frequently asso- 
ciated with iritis. This association is probable in all cases where 
there are deposits on the posterior surface of the cornea. It is 
certain where there are changes in the intra-ocular ^nsion. 
Often in cyclitis there is a very marked diminution in tension. 
Cyclitis is also present when the degree of visual disturbance 
is greater than can be accounted for by the visible changes in 
the pupil and anterior chamber. The exudation may, as in 
iritis, be serous, plastic or purulent. It passes from the two 
free surfaces of the ciliary body into the posterior aqueous, and 
into the vitreous, chambers. This produces, what is a constant 
sign of cyclitis, more or Ifss intransparency of the vitreous 
humour. Where there has been excessive exudation into the 
vitreous, subsequent shrinking and liquefaction# take place, 
leading to detachment of the retina and consequent blindness. 

The treatment of iritis necessarily differs to some extent 
according to the cause. The general treatment applicable to 
all cases need only be here considered. What should be aimed 
at, at the time of the inflammation, is to put the eye as far as 
possible at rest, to ■i./event the formation of synechiae and 
alleviate the pain. An attempt should be made to get the pupil 
thoroughly dilated with atropine. The dilatation should be kept 
up as long as any circumcorneal injection lasts. If a case of 
iritis be left to itself or treated without the use of a mydriatic, 
posterior synechiae almost invariably form. Some fibrinous 
exudation may even organize into a membrane stretching 
across, and more or less completely occluding, the punjl^. 
Synechiae, though not of themselves causing impairment^of 
vision, increase the risk that the eye runs from subsequent 
attacks of iritis. It should however be remembered that as 
the m«ain call for a mydriatic is 1o prevent synechiae, the raison 
detre for its use no longer exists when, having been begun too 
late the pupil cannot properly be dilated by it. Under these 
conditions it may even do harm. The eyes should also be kept 
shaded from the light by the use of a shade or neutral-tinted 
glasses. During an attack any use of the eyes for reading or 
sewing or work of any kind calling for accomoiodation must be 
prohibited. This applies equally to the case of inflammation 
in one eye alone and in both. 

Pain is best relieved by hot fomentations, cocain, and in 
many cases the internal use of salicin or phenacetin. The 
^eatment sometimes required for cases of old iritis is iridectomy 
The operation is called for in two different classes of cases. 

In the fir.st place, to improve vision where the pupil is small and’ 
to a great extent occluded, though the condition Ims not s’o far 
led to serious nutritive ehange.s ; and in the second place, with 
the object as well of preventing the complete destruction of 
vision which cither the existing condition or the danger of 
recurrence of the inflammation has threatened. Iridectomy 
for iritis should be performed when the inflammation hu 
emirely subsided. The portion of iris excised should be large 
The operation is urgently called for where the condition of iris 
bombans exists. 

Ins tumours, either simple or malignant, are of rare occurrence. 

A frequent result of a severe blow on the eye is a separation 
of a portion of the ins from its peripheral attachment (mdoA- 
aiysis). Of congenital anomalies the most commonly met with 
are coloboma and more or less persistence of the foetal pupillary 
membrane. 1 he most serious form of irido-cyclitis is that which 
may follow penetrating wounds of the eye. Under certain 



OMidkit^ns- this leadR to a simihic inftamnratien.in the other eye. 
Thie so-called mnpa^tic ophtkaJmitis^ is of a malignant type,, 
cauRiag- destruction of the empathizing eye. 

Tke‘ ^Choroidal inflammatioijfi! are gener&lly patchy,, 

various foci of inflammation being scattered over the choroid.. 
These patches moiy in course ofi time become more or less con- 
fluent. The effect upon vision depwnds upon the extent to which 
the external or percipient eJementiof the rctana beoexme involved. 
It is especially serious when the more central portions of the | 
retina are- thus affected {^kofmdo^-reiimtis centralis). 

A peculiar and grave pathologictil condition of, the eye is what 
is known as ^latinma. A characteristic of this condition is. 
increase of the intm-oSular .tension, which has a deleterious 
effect on the optic nerve end and its ramifications in the retina. 
The cause of the rise of tension, is partly congestive, partly 
mechanical. The effect of glaucoma, when untreated, is to cause 
ever-increasing loss of sight, although the time occupied by the 
process before it leads to complete blindness varies witJiin such 
extraordinarily wide limits as from a few hours to many years. 
The uveal tract may be the site of sarcoma. 

The retina is subject to inflammation, to detachment from the 
choroid, to haemorrhages from the blood-vessels and to tumour. 
Retinal inflammation may primarily affect cither the nerve 
elements or the connective tissue .framework. The former is 
usually associated with some general disea.se such as albuminuria | 
or diabetes afid is bilateral. 'Fhe tissue changes are oedema, the 
formation of exudative patches, and haemorrhage. Where the 
connective tissue elements are primarily affectfed, the condition 
is a .slow one> similar to sclerosis of the central nervous system. 
The gradual blindness which this Oiiuses is due to compression 
of’ the retinal nerve elements by the connective tissue hyperplasia, 
which is always associated with' characteristic changes in the 
disposition of the retinal pigment. This retinal sclerosis is 
consequently generally known as retinitis pipnentosay a disease 
to which there is a hereditaty^ predisposition. Besides occurring 
vluring inflammation, haemorrhages into the retina are met with 
in phlebiti.s of tlie centt-al retinal vein, which Is almost invariably 
uniliiteral, and in certain conditions of the blood, as pernicious 
anaemia, when they are ahmys bilateral. 

The optic nerve is subject to inflammation (optic neuritis) 
and atrophy. Double optic neuritis, affecting, however, only 
the intra-ocular ends of the nerves, is an almost constant 
accompaniment of brain tumour. Unilateral neuritis has a 
different causation, depending upon an inflammation, mainly 
perineuritic, of th^ nerv'e in the orbit. It is analogous to 
peripheral inflammation of other nerves, such as the third, 
fourth, sixth and seventh cranial nerv^es. 

Ihseases of the These are the most frequent 

diseases of the eye with which the surgeon lias to deal. They 
generally lead to more or less interference with the functional 
activity of the eye and often indeed to great impairment of vision 
owing to the tendency which there isTor the cornea to become 
implicated. 

Many different micro-organisms are of pathogenetic importance 
in connexion with the conjunctiv a. Mictabea exist in the normal 
conjunctival sac. These are mostly harmless, though it is usual 
to find at any rate a small proportion of others which are known 
to be pyogcncLic. This fact is of great importance in connexion 
both with problems of etiolog}^ and the practical question of 
operations on the eye. 

Hyperaemia , — When the conjunctiva becomes hyperaemic 
its colour is heightened and its transparency lessened. Some- 
times too it becomes thickened and its surface altered in appear- 
ance. The often marked heightening of colour is due to the very 
superficial position of the dilated vessels. This is specially the 
case with that part of the membrane which forms the transition 
fold between the palpebral and the ocular conjunctiva. Con- 
sequently it is there that the redness is most marked, while it is 
seen to diminish towards the cornea. An important diagnostic 
mark is thus furnished between purely conjunctival hyperaemia 
and what is called circumcorneai congestion, which is always 
an indication of more deep-seated vascular dilatation. It also 
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diffiers materially from a scleral injection, in which there ia a 
visible, dilatation of tiie superficial scleral vessels. 

. When, a conjunctival hyperaemia lias existed for some time 
the papillae become swoll^ and small blebs form on the surface 
of the membrane : sometimes too,, lymph follicles begin to sliow. 
The enlargement and compression of adjacent papillae give • 
rise to a velvety appearance of. tlie surface. 

Hyperaemia of the conjunctiva where not followed: by in- 
flammation causes more, or less lacrymation, but no alteration 
in the charticter of its seGr4^tion. The hyperaemia may be acute 
and transitory or chronic. Much depends uponitlie cause as well 
as upon the persistence of the irritation which sets it up. 

Traumata, the presence of foreign bodies in the conjunctival 
sac, or the irritations of superficial chalky infarcts in the 
Meibomian ducts, cause more or less severe transitory congestion. 
Continued subjection, to irritating particles such as flour, stones, 
dust, &c., causes a more continued hyperaemia which is often 
ciiicumscribed and less pronounced. Bod air in schools, barracks, 
workliouses, &c., also causes a chronic hyperaemia in which it is 
common to find a follicular hyperplasia. Long exposure to too 
Intense light, astigmatism and other ocular defects which cause 
asthenopia lead also to chronic hyperaemia. Anaemic individuals 
are often subject to discomfort from hyperaemia of this nature. 

The treatment of conjunctival hyperaemia consists first in 
the removal of the cause when it can be discovered. Often 
this is dilFicult. In addition the application of hot sterilized 
water is useful and soothing. 

ConjundiviHs . — -When the conjunctiva- is actually inflamed 
the congested membrane is brought into a condition of heightened 
secreting action. The secretions become more copious and more 
or less altered in character. A sufficiently practical though by 
no means sharply defined clinical division of cases of conjuncti- 
vitis is arrived at by taking into consideration the character of 
the secretion from the inflamed membrane and the visible tissue 
alterations which the membrane undergoes. The common 
varieties of conjunctivitis which may thus be dwtinguished are the 
following : (a) Catarrhal conjunctivitis, {fi) I’urulent conjuncti- 
vitis, (y) Phlyctenular conjunctivitis, (5) Granular conjunctivitis, 
and (c) Diphtheritic conjunctivitis. 

However desirable a truly etiological classification might 
appear to be, it is doubtful whether such a)uld satisfactorily 
be made. So much is certain at all event.?, that not only can 
identically the same clinical appearance result from the actions 
of quite different pathogenetic organisms, but that various 
concomitant circumstances may lead to very different clinical 
signs being set up by one and the same microbe. As regards 
contapon there is no doubt that the secretion in the case of a 
true conjunctivitis {i.e. not merely a hyperaemia) is always more 
or less contagious. The degree of virulence varies not only in 
different ca»e», but the effect of cemtagion from tlie same source 
may be different in different individuals. IJeaKhy conjunctivac 
may thus react differently, not only as regards the degree of 
severity, but even according to different clinical types, when 
infected by secretion from the some source. There are no doubt 
different reasons for this, such as the stage at which the infionmia- 
tion has arrived in the eye from which the secretion is derived, 
differences in the surroundings and in the susceptibility of the 
infected individuals, the presence of dormant microbes of a 
virulent type in the healthy conjunctiva which has been infected, 
&c. Many points in this connexion are very difficult to investi- 
gate and much remains to be elucidated. Contagion usually 
takes place directly and not through the air. Often in this 
way one eye is first affected and may in some cases, when 
sufficient care is afterwards taken, be the only jijnc to suffer. 

The treatment in all severer forms of codjiimctivitis should be 
undertaken with the primary object in view of preventing any 
implication of the contea. 

Catarrhal conjunctivitis y which is characterized by an increased 
mucoid secretion accompanying the hyperaemia, is usualljr 
bilateral and may be cither acute or chronic. Acute conjuncti- 
vitis lasts as a rule ohly for a week or two : the chronic type 
may persist, with br witiidut occasional exacerbations, for 
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yoariis. The subje,ctiv» s^yn^taists vary in, intensity with the 
severity of the inflammation. There is always more or less 
troublesome “ burning in the eyes, with. a. tired heavy leveling 
in the lids. This is aggravated, bj^reading; which is most dis^ 
tressing in a dose or smaky atoaosphere and by aiiUflcial light. 

• In acute cases, indeed, reading is altogether inapossible. In all 
cases of catarrhal- conjunctivitis the symptoms ar« also moro 
marked if the eyes have been tied up,, even though this may 
produce a tempomry relieL 

A curious! variety of acute catarrhal, conjunctivitis, in which 
the hyperaemia and lacrymation arc the predominant features, 
is the so-called hay-fever. In this condition the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose and throat are similarly affected, and there 
is at the same time more or less constitutional disturbance. 
Hay-fever is due todrritation from the pollen of many plants, but 
principally from that of the different grasses. Some people me 
so susceptible to it that they invariably suffer every year during 
the early summer months. Here it is difficult to remove the 
cause, but many cases can be cured and almost all are alleviated 
by means of a special antitoxin applied locally. 

Other ectogenetic causes of catarrhal conjunctivitis which 
have been .studied are mostly microbic. Of these the most 
common are the Morax-Axenfeld and the Koch-Weeks con- 
junctivitis. 

The Morax-Axenfeld bacillus sets up a conjunctivitis which 
affects individuals, of, all ages and conditions and which is con- 
tagious. The inflammation is usually chronic, at most subacute. 
It, is often sufficiently chiu:actcristic to be recognized without a 
microscopical examination of the secretions. In typical cases 
the lid margin, palpebral conjunctiva, and it may be a patch 
of ocular conjunctiva at the outer or inner angle are alone 
hyperaemic : the secretion is not copious and is mostly found 
as a greyish coagulum lying at the inner lid- margin. The 
subjective symptoms arc usually shght. Complications with 
other varieties of catarrhal conjunctivitis are not uncommon. 
This mild form of conjunctivitis generally lasts for many months, 
subject to more or less complete disappearance followed by 
recurxenceSi It can be rapidly cured by the use of an oxide of 
zinc ointment, which should be continued for some time after 
the appearances have altogctiicr passed off. 

The conjunctivitis caused by the Kocli-Weeks microbe is 
still more common. It is a more acute type, affects mostly 
children, and is very contagious and often epidemic. Here the 
hyperaemia involves both Uie ocular and the palpebral con- 
junctiva, and usually there is considerable swelling of the lids 
and a copious secretion. Both eyes are always affected. 
Occasionally the engorged conjunctival vessels give way, caus- 
ing numerous snuUl extravasations (ecchynioses). Complications 
with phlyctenulae (vide infra) are common in children. The 
acute symptoms last for a. week or ten days, after which the 
cour.se is more chronic. Treatment with nitrate of silver in 
solution is generally satisfactory. Other less frequent microbic 
causes of catarrhal conjunctivitis yield to the same treatment. 

A form of epidemic muco-purtdeni conjunclivitis is not un- 
common, in which the swelling of the conjunctival folds and lids 
is much more marked and- the secretions copious. It is less 
amenable to treatment and also apt to be complicated by 
corneal ulceration. The microbe which gives rise to this con- 
dition has not been definitely established. This inflammation is 
also known as school ophthalmia. This is extremely contagious, 
so that isolation of cases becomes necessary. The treatment 
with weak solutions of sub-acetate of lead during the acute 
stage, proN'idcd there be no corneal complication, and sub- 
sequently witti a weak solution of tannic acid, may be recom- 
mended. 

Purulent Conjwutivitis. — Some of the severer forms of 
catarrhal conjunctivitis are accompanied, not only by a good 
deal of swelling of both conjunctiva and lids but also by a 
decidedly muco -purulent secretion. Nevertheless there is a 
sufiiciently sharply -defmed clinical difference between the 
catarrhal and purulent types of inflammation. In purulent 
conjunctivitis the oedema of the lids is always marked, often 
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excessive, the hyperaemia of the whole conjunctiva is intense ; 
the membrane is also infiltrated and swollen (cHemasis)^ the 
papillae enlarged and the secretion almost^ wholly purutet; 
Although this variety of conjunctivitis is- fijdncipally due to 
infection by gonococci,, other microbes, which more frequently 
set up a catarrhal type, may lead to the purulent fbrm. 

All forms are contagious, and , transference of the secredor 
to other eyes usually sets up the same type of severe inflamina- 
tion. The way in which infection mostly takes place is by 
direct transference by means of the hands, towels, &c., of 
secretions containing gonococci either from the eye or ff'om 
some other mucous membrane. The poison may also sometimes 
be carried by flies. The dried se^retidR loses its virulence. 

In new-born children (ophthalmia neonatorum) infection 
takes place from the maternal passages during birth. Not- 
withstanding the great changes which occur during the progress 
of a purulent conjunctivitis, there is on recovery a complete 
re$iitutio ad inlegrmn so far as the conjunctiva is concerned i 
Owing to the tendency to severe ulceration of the cornea, more 
or less serious destructions of tliat membrane, and consequently 
more or less interference with sight, may result before the 
inflammation has passed off. This is a special danger in the 
case of adults. For this reason when only one C5'e is affected 
the first point to be attend^id to in the treatment is to secure the 
second eye from contagion by efficient occlusion. The appliance 
known as Buller’s shield, a watch-glass strapped dawn by plaster., 
is the best fur this purpose. It not only admits of the patient 
seeing with the sound eye, but allows the other to remain under 
direct observation.^ The treatment otherwise consists in, frequent 
removal of the secretions from the affected eye, and the use 
of nitrate of silver solution as a bactericide applied directly 
to the conjunctival surface ; sometimes it is necessary to cut 
away the chemotic conjunctiva immediately surrounding, the 
cornea. When the cornea has become affected efforts may be 
made witli the thermo-cautery or otherwise to limit the area of 
destruction and thus admit of something being done to improve 
the vision after all inflammation has subsided. The greatest 
cleanliness as well as proper antiseptic precautions should of 
course be observed by c^'e^y one in any way connected with the 
treatment of such cases. 

Phlyctenular conjunctivitis is an acute inflammation of the 
ocular conjunctiva, in which little blebs or phlyctenules form, 
more particularly in the vicinity of the corneal margin, as well as 
on the epithelial continuation of the conjunctiva which covers 
the cornea. The inflammation is characterized by being dis- 
tributed in little circumscribed foci and not diffused as in all 
other forms of conjunctivitis. In it the conjunctival secretion 
is not altered, unless there should exist at the same time a com- 
plication with some other form of conjunctivitis, Tlus condition 
is most frequent in children, particularly such as are ill-nourished 
or are recovering from some illness, c.g. measles. The suscepti- 
bility occurs in fact mainly where there exists what used to be 
called a “ strumous ” diathesis. In many cases, therefore, there 
i.s some kind of tubercular basis for the manifestations. This 
basis has to do with the susceptibility only, at all events to begin 
with. The local changes are not tuberculous ; their exact origin 
has not been dearly established. Tliey are in all probability 
produced by staphylococci. 

Many children suffering from phlyctenular conjunctivitis get 
after a short time an eczematous excoriation of the skin of the 
nostrils. This excoriated, scabby area contains crowds of 
staphylococci which find a nidus here, where the copious teer- 
flow down the nostrils has excoriated and irritated the skin. 
Lacrymation is indeed a veiy common concomitant of phlyc- 
tenuiivr conjunctivitis. Another frequently distressing symptom 
is a pronounced dread of light (photophobia) ^ which often leads 
to convulsive and very persistent closing of the lids (blepharo- 
spasm). Indeed the relief of the photophobia is often the most 
important point to be considered in the treatment of, phlyc- 
tenular conjunctivitis. The photophobia may l^e very severe 
w'hen the local changes are slight. The eyes should be shaded 
but not bandaged. Cocain may be frt'ely used. The bes^ 
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local application is the yellow oxide of mercury used as an 
ointment. 

Phlyctenular c6njunctivitis, and the corneal complications 
with which it is often associated, constitute a large proportion 
(from i to J) of all eye affections with which the surgeon has to 
deal. 

Granular Conjunctivitis . — This disease, which also goes by the 
name of irackomay is characterized by an inflammatory infiltra- 
tion of the adenoid tissue of the conjunctiva. The inflammation 
is accompanied by the formation of so-called granules, and at the 
same time by a hyperplasia of the papillae. The changes further 
lead in the course of tim%to cicatricial transformations, so that 
a gradual and progressive atrAphy of the conjunctiva results. 
Tile disease takes its origin most frequently in the conjunc- 
tival fold of the upper lid, but eventually as a rule involves 
the cornea and the deeper tissues of the lid, particularly the 
tarsus. 

The etiology of trachoma is unknown. Though a perfec^ 
distinctive affection when fully established, the differenturl 
diagnosis from other forms of conjunctivitis, particularly those 
associated with much follicular enlargement or which have begun 
as purulent inflammation, may be difficult. Trachoma is mostly 
chronic. When occurring in an acute form it is more amenable 
to treatment and less likely to end in- cicatricial changes. Fully 
lialf the cases of trachoma which occur arc complicated by 
pannus, which is the name given to the affection when it has 
spread to the cornea. Pannus is a superficial vascularized in- 
filtration of the cornea. The veiling which -it produces causes 
more or less defect of sight. 

Various methods of treatment are in use for trachoma. Ex- 
pression by means of roller-forceps or repeated grattage arc 
among.st the more effective means of surgical treatment, while 
local applications of copper sulphate or of alum are certainly 
useful in suitalfle cases. 

Diphtheritic conjunctwitis is characterized by an infiltration 
into the conjunctiv'al ti.ssucs which, {)wmg to great coagulabil it}", 
rapidly interferes with the nutrition of the invaded area and 
thus leads to necrosis of the diphtheritic membrane. Con- 
junctival diphtheria may or may not be as.sociatcd w’itl^ 
diphtheria ol the throat. It is essentially a disease of early 
childhood, not more than lo % of all cases occurring after 
the age of four. 'I’he cornea is exposed to great risk, more 
particularly during the first few days, and may be lost by 
necrosis. Subsequent ulceration is not uncommon, but may 
often be arrested before complete destruction has taken place. 
The disease is generally cf)rifined to one eye, and complicated by 
swelling of the preauricular glands of that side. It may prove 
fatal. In true conjunctival diphtheria the exciting cause is the 
Klebs-Ldfflcr bacillu.s. I'lie inflammation occurs in very varying 
degrees of severity. The secretion is at first thin and scant, 
afterwards purulent and more copious. In severe cases there is 
great chemosi.s with much tense swelling of the lids, which are 
often of an ash)'-grey colour. A streptococcus infection pro- 
duces somewhat .similar and often quite as disastrous results. 

The trealmcmt must be both general with antitoxin and local 
with antiseptics. Of rarer forms of conjunctivitis may be 
mentioned Paririaud’s conjunctivitis and the So -called spring 
catarrh. 

N on-inflammatory Conjunctival These are of less 

importance than conjuncti\'ilis, cither on account of their com- 
parative infrequenev' or because gf their harmlessness. The 
following conditions ma}' he shortly referred to. 

Amyloid degeneration, in wdiich waxy-looking masses grow 
from^ the palpebral conjundiva of botli lids, often attaining very 
considerable dimensions. The condition is not uncommon in 
China and clsewdiere in the JCast. 

Essential Shrinking of the Conjunctiva . — This is the result of 
pemphigus, in which the disease has attacked the conjunctiva 
and led to its atrophy. 

Pterygium is a hypcrtropluc thickening of the conjuncti\'a of 
triangular shape firmly attached by its apex to the sufierficial 
layers of the cornea. It is a common condition in warm climates 


owing to exposure to sun and dust, and often calls for operative 
interference. 

Tumours of the Conjunctwa . — ^These may be malignant or 
benign, also syphilitic and tuoercular. (G. A. Be.) 

BYEMOUTHt a police burgh of Berwickshire, Scotland. Pop. 
(1901) 2436. It is situated at the mouth of the Eye, 7j m, 
N.N.W. of Berwick-on-Tweed by the North British railway via 
Bummouth. Its public buildings are the town-hall, library 
and masonic hall. The main industry is the fishing and allied 
trades. The harbour was enlarged in 1887, and the bay is easily 
accessible and affords good anchorage. Owing to the rugged 
character of the coast and its numerous ravines and caves the 
whole district was once infested with smugglers. The promon- 
tory of St Abb’s Head is 3 m. to the N.W. 

EYLAU {Preussisch-Eylau)y a town of Germany, in east 
Prussia, on the Pasmar, 23 m. S. by E. of Konigsberg by rail on 
the line Pillau -1 Vostken. It has an Evangelical church, a teachers^ 
seminary, a hospital, foundries and saw mills. Pop. 3200. 
Eylau was founded in 1336 by Arnolf von Eilenstein, a knight 
of the Teutonic Order. It is famous as the scene of a battle 
between the army of Napoleon and the Russians and Prussians 
commanded by General Bennigsen, fought on the 8th of February 
1807. 

The battle was preceded by a severe general engagement on 
the 7th. The head of Napoleon’s column (cavalry and infantry), 
advancing from the south-west, found itself opposed at the outlet 
of the Grimhofehen defile by a strong Russian rearguard which 
held the (frozen) lakes on cither side of the Eylau road, and 
attacked at once, dislodging the enemy after a sharp conflict, 
'i’hc French turned both wings of the enemy, and Bagration, 
who commanded the Russian rearguard, retired through Eylau 
to the main army, which was now arrayed for battle east of 
Eylau. Barclay clc Tolly made a strenuous resistance in Eylau 
it.self, and in the churchyard, and these localities changed hands 
several timc.« before remaining finally in possession of the French. 
It is very doubtful whether Napoleon actually ordered this 
attack upon Eylau, and it is suggested that the French .soldiers 
were encouraged to a premature assault by the hope of obtaining 
quarters in the village. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that this attack was prejudicial to Napoleon’s chance of 
success, for his own army was intended to pin the enemy in front, 
while the outlying “ masses of manreu vre ’* clo.sed upon his 
flanks and rear (see Napoleonic CAMPAJ(iNs). In this rase the 
vigour of the “ general advanced guard ” was .superfluous, for 
Bennig.^en stood to fight of his own free will. 

The forcmf)St line of the French bivouacs extended from 
Rothenen to Frcihert, but a large proportion of the arm}" spent 
the night in quarters farther back. The Russian army on the 
other hand spent the night bivouacked in order of battle, the 
riglil at Schloditten and the left at .Serpallen. The cold was 
extreme, 2" F. being registered in the early moHiing, and food 
was scarce in both armies. The ground was covered at the time 
of battle with deep snow, and all the lakes and marshes were 
frozen, so that troops of all arms could pass cver}'wherc, so far 
as the snow permitted. Two of Napoleon’s corps (Davout and 
Ncy) were still absent, and Ncy did not receive his orders until 
the morning of the 8th. His task was to descend upon the 
Russian right, and also lo prevent a Prussian corps under 
Leslocq from coming on to the battlefield. Davout's corps 
advancing from the south-east on Mollwitten was destined for 
the attack of Bennigsen ’s left wing about Serpallen and Klein 
Sau.sgarten. In the meantime Napoleon with his forces at and 
about Eylau made the preparations for the frontal attack. 
His infantry extended from the windmilK thrgugh Eylau, to 
Rothenen, and the artillery was deployed alon^the whole front ; 
behind each infantry corps and on the wings stood the cavalry. 
The Guard w"as in second line south of Eylau, and an army 
reserve stood near the Waschkeiten lake. Bennigsen s army 
was drawn up in line from Schloditten to Klein wSausgarten, the 
front likewise covered by guns, in which arm he was numerically 
much superior. A detachment occupied Serpallen. 

The battle opened in a dense snowstorm. About 8 ' A.M^ 
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Benni^en’s guns opened fire on Eylau^ and after a fierce but 
undecided artillery fight the French delivered an infantry 
attack from Eylau. This was repulsed with heavy losses, and the 
Russians advanced towards the vdindniill in force. Thereupon 
Napoleon ordered his centre, the VII. corps of Aug^reau, to move 
forward from the church against the Russian front, the division 
of St Hilaire on Augereau’s right participating in the attack. 
If we conceive of this first stage of the battle as the action of 
the “general advanced guard,” Aug 4 reau must be held to have 
overdone his part. The VII. corps advanced in dense masses, 
but in the fierce snowstorm lost its direction. St Hilaire attacked 
directly and unsupported ; Augdreau’s corps was still less 
fortunate. Crossing obliquely the front of the Russian line, as 
if making for Schloditten, it came under a feu d^enfer and was 
practically annihilated. In the confusion the Russian cavalry 
charged with the utmost fury downhill and with the wind behind 
them. Three thousand men only out of about fourteen thousand 
appeared at the evening parade of the corps. The rest were 
killed, wounded, prisoners or dispersed. The marshal and every 
senior officer was amongst the killed and wounded, and one 
regiment, the 14th of the Line, cut off in the midst of the Rusi.ians 
and refusing to surrender, fell almost to a man. The Ru::sian 



counterstroke penetrated into Eylau itself and Napoleon himself 
was in serious danger. With the utmost coolness, however, he 
judged the pace of the Russian advance and ordered up a 
battalion of the Guard at the exact moment required. In the 
streets of Eylau the Guard had the Russians at their mercy, 
and few escaped. Still the situation for the French was desperate 
and the battle had to be maintained at all costs. Napoleon now 
sent forward the cavalry along the whole line. In the centre 
the charge was led by Murat and Bessi^'res, and the Russian 
horsemen were swept off the field. The Cuirassiers under 
L) llautpoult charged through the Russian guns, broke through 
the first line of infantry and then through the second, penetrating 
to the woods of Anklappen. 

'i’he shock of a second wave of cavalry broke the lines again, 
and though in the final retirement the exhausted troopers lost 
terribly, tl»ey had achieved their object. The wreck of Augereau’s 
and other divisions had been reformed, the Guard brought up 
into first line, and, above all, Davout’s leading troops had oc- 
cupied Serpallen. Thence, with his left in touch with Napoleon’s 
right (St Hilaire), and his right extending gradually towards 
Klein Sausgarten, the marshal pressed steadily upon the Russian 
left, rolling it up before him, until his right had reached 
Kutschitten and his centre Anklappen. By that time the 
troops under Napoleon’s immediate command, pivoting their left 
on Eylau church, had wheeled gradually inward until the general 


line extended from the church to Kutschitten. The Russian 
army was being driven westward, when the advance of Lestocq 
gave them fresh steadiness. The Prussian corps had been 
fighting discontinuous flank-guard action agdfinst Marshal Key 
to the north-west of Althof, and Lestocq ha<f finally succeeded 
in disengaging his main body, Ney being held up at Althof 1 ^ 
a small rearguard, while the Prussians, gariiering as they went thi 
fugitives of the Russian army, hastened to oppose Davout. 
The impetus of these fresh troops led by Lestocq and his staff- 
officer Schamhorst was such as to check even the famous 
divisions of Davout’s corps which had won the battle of Auerstadt 
single-handed. The French were now gradually forced back 
until their right was again at Sausgftrten and &eir centre on 
the Kreege Berg. 

Both sides were now utterly exhausted, for the Prussians 
also had been marching and fighting all day against Ney. The 
battle died away at nightfall, Ney’s corps being unable effectively 
to intervene owing to the steadiness of the Prussian detachment 
left to oppose him, and the extreme difficulty of the roads. 
A severe conflict between the Russian extreme right and Ney’s 
corps which at last appeared on the field at Schloditten ended 
the battle. Bennigsen retreated during the night through Schmo- 
ditten, Lestocq through Kutschitten. The numbers engaged 
in the first stage of the battle may be taken as — Napoleon, 50,000, 
Bennigsen, 67,000, to which later were added on the one side 
Ney and Davout, 29,000, on the other Lestocq, 7930, The losses 
were roughly, 15,000 men to the French, 18,000 to the Allies, or 
21 and 27 % respectively of the troops actually engaged. The 
French lost 5 eagles and 7 other colours, the Russians 16 colours 
and 24 guns. 

ETRA (Felts ryrfl), a South American wild cat, of weasel-like 
build, and uniform coloration, varying in different individuals 
from reddish-yellow to chestnut. It is found in Brazil, Guiana 
and Paraguay, and extends its range to the Rio del Norte, but 
is rare north of the isthmus of Panama. Little is known of its 
habits in a wild state, beyond the fact that it is a forest-dweller, 
active in movement and fierce in disposition. Several have 
been exhibited in the London Zoological Gardens, and some have 
grown gentle in captivity. Don Felix de Azara wrote of one 
which he kept on a chain that it was “ as gentle and playful as 
any kitten could be.” The name is sometimes applied to the 
jaguarondi. 

EYRB2, EDWARD JOHN (i 81 5- 1901), British colonial governor, 
the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, was born on the 5th of August 
1815. He was intended for the army, but delays having ansen 
in procuring a commission, he went, out to New South Wales, 
where he engaged in the difficult but very necessary undertaking 
of transporting stock westward to the new colony of South 
Australia, then in great distress, and where he became magistrate 
and protector of the aborigines, whose interests he warmly 
advocated. Already experienced as an Australian traveller, 
he undertook the most extensive and difficult journeys in the 
desert country north and west of Adelaide, and after encountering 
the greatest hardships, proved the pi)ssibility of land communica- 
tion between South and West Australia. In 1845 returned 
to England and published the narrative of his travels. In 1846 
he was appointed lieutenant-governor of New Zealand, where he 
served under Sir George Grey. After successively governing St 
Vincent and Antigua, he was in 1862 appointed acting-governor 
of Jamaica and in 1864 governor. In October 1865 a negro 
insurrection broke out and was repressed with laudable vigour, 
but the unquestionable severity and alleged illegality of Eyre’s 
subsequent proceedings raised a storm at home which induced 
the government to suspend him and to despatch a special 
commission of investigation, the effect of whose inquiries, 
declared by his successor, Sir John Peter Grant, to have been 
“ admirably conducted,” was that he should not be reinstated 
in his office. The government, nevertheless, saw nothing in 
Eyre’s conduct to justify legal proceedings ; indictments pre- 
ferred by amateur prosecutors at honie against him and military 
officers who had acted under his direction, resulted in failure, 
and he retired upon the pension of a colonial governor. As an 
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explorea* lEyre must be classed in the highest ratik/but opinions 
are, always likely to differ a£ to his action in the Jamaica rebellion. 
He 4 ied on .the of November 1901 . ^ 

ETHE> 5 DS JAVES (17^-1799), Knglish judge, was the son of 
the Rev. Thomas Eyre, of Wells, ?>oniersrt. He was educated at 
Winchester College and at St John’s College, CX-iord, which, 
however, he left without taking a degree. 11 c was called to the 
bar at (/ray’s Inn in 1755, and commenced practice in the lord 
mayoCs and sheriffs’ courts, having become by purchase one of 
the four counsel to the corporation of London. He was appointed 
recorder ^f London in 1763. He was counsel for the plaintiff in 
the case of Wilkes v. Tf <7£/2^and made a brilliant speech in condem- 
nation of the execution of general search warrants. His refusal to 
voice the remdn,strances of the corporation against the exclusion 
of Wilkes from parliament earned him' the recognition of the 
ministry, arid he was appointed a judge of the exchequer in 1772. 
From Jime 1793 to January 1793 he was chief commissioner of 
the great seal. In 1 793 he was made chief justice of the common 
picas-, and presided over the trials of Horne Tookc, Thomas 
Crosfield and others, with great ability and impartiality. He 
died on the ist of July 1799 and was buried at Ruscombe, 
Berkshire. 

Sec Howell, State Tfiah, xix. (1154-T155); Fos<^, Liecs of the 

J udj^es. 

EYRIE, the alternative English form of the words Aerie or 
Aery, the loft*/ nest of a bird of prey, especially of an eagle, 
hence any lofty place of abode ; the term is also used of the 
brood of the bird. The word derives from the Fr. ain\ of the 
same meaning, which comes from the Lat. area, an open space, 
but was early connected with aerms, high in the air, airy, a 
confusion that has affected the spelling of the w'ord. The 
forms “ eyrie ” or “ eyry ” date from a i7th-centurj^ attempt 
to derive the word from the Teutonic rr, an egg. 

EZEKIEL ('jKpin', “ (loti strengthens ” or “ God is strong " ; 
’Sept. ‘Tef€K 67 jA. ; Vulg. Ezerhiel,), son of Buzi, one of the nio^ 
vigorous and impressive of the older Israelite thinkers. He 
was a priest of the Jerusalem temple, probably a member of 
the dominant house of Zadok, and doubtless had the literar)' 
training of the cultivated priesthood of the time, including 
acquaintance with the national historical, legal and ritual 
traditions and with the contemporary history and customs 
of neighbouring peoples. In the year 597 (being then, prob- 
ably, not far from thirty years of age) he was carried off 
to Babylonia by Nebuchadrezzar with King Jehoiachin and 
a large body of nobles, military men and artisans, and there, it 
would seem, he spent the rest of liis life. His prophecies are 
dated .from this year (“our captivity,” xL 1), except in i. 1. 
where the meaning of the date “ thirtieth year ” is obscure : 
it cannot refer to his age (w’hieh would he otherwise expressed 
in Hebrew), or to the reform of Josiah, 621 (which* is not else- 
where employed as an epoch) ; possibly the reference is to the 
era of NabopOhissar (626 according to the ('anon of Ptolemy), 
if chronological inexactness be supposed (34 or 33 years instead 
of 30), a supposition not at all improbable.' That the word 

thirtieth ” is old, appears from the fact that a scribe has added 
a gloss (iw. 2, 3) to bring this statement into accord with the 
usual way of reckoning in the book : the “ thirtieth ” year, 
he explains, is the fifth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin. The 
exiles dwelt at Tell-abib,(“ Hill of the flood ”), one of the mounds 
or ruins made by the great floods that derv^astated the countiy",^ 
near the “xiver” Chebar (Kebar), probably a large canal not 
far south of the city of Babylon. • Here they had their own 
lands, and some form of local government by elders, and appear 
to have been prosperous and contented ; probably the only 
demand made on them by the Babylonian government was the 
payment of taxes. 

Ez^iel was married (xxiv. 18), had his own house, and com- 
ported himself quietly as a Babylonian subject. But he was a 
profoundly interested observer of affairs at home and among 

^ The Assyrian term abudu is lused -of the great primeval delugt* 
(in Ahe GUgamesh epic), and also of the local floods common in the 
country. 


the ^iles ; as patriot and ethical teacher hie deplored alike die 
pditical blindness of the Jerusalem government ‘(King Zedekiah 
revolted in 5S8) and the immoTality and religious superficiality 
and apostasy of the people. •He, like Jeremiah, was iricndly to 
Nebuchadrezzar, regarding him as Yahweh’s instrument for the 
chastisement of the nation. Convinced that opposition to 
Babylonian rule was suicidal, and interpreting historical ‘events, 
in the manner of the times, as indications of the temper of the 
deity, he held that the imminent political destruction of the 
natron was proof of Yahweh’s anger with the people on account 
of their moral and religious depravity ; Jerusalem was hope- 
lessly corrupt and must be destroyed (xxiv.). On the other 
hand, he was equally convinced that, as his predecessors had 
taught (Hos. xi. 8, 9 ; Isa. vii. 3 al.), Yahweh’s love for his peo])le 
would not suffer them to perish utterly — a remnant would be 
.saved, and this remnant he naturally found in the exiles in 
Babylonia, a little band plucked from the burning and kept safe 
in a foreign hind till the wrath should have passed (xi. 14 ff.). 
This conception of the exiles as the kernel of the restored nation 
hclurfher set forth in the great vision .of ch. i., in which ^'ahweh 
is represented as leaving Jerusalem and coming to take up his 
abode among them in Babylonia for a time, intending, hoW'Cfver, 
to retuni to his own city (xJiii. 7). 

This, then, was Ezekiel’s political creed- -destruction of Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants, restoration of the exile.s, and mean- 
lime submission to Babylon. His arraignment of the Judeans is 
violent, almost malignant (vi. xvia/.). 'I’hewell-meanirig'butweak 
king Zedekiah he denounces with bitter scorn as a perjured traitor 
(xvii.). He does not discuss the possibility of successful resistance 
to the Chaldeans ; he simply assumes that the attempt is foolish 
and wicked, and, like other prophets, he identifies his political 
programme wdth the will of God. Probably his judgment of the 
situation was correct ; yet, in view of Sennacherib’s failure at 
Jerusalem in 701 and of the admitted strength of the city, the 
hope of the Jewish nobles could not be considered wholly un- 
founded, and in any case their patriotism (like that of the natiomil 
party in the Roman siege) was not unworthy of admiration. The 
prophet’s predictions of disiister continued, according to the 
record, up to the investment of the city by the Chaldean army in 
588 (i.-xxiv.) ; aftor the fall of the cit\' (586) his tone changed to 
one of consolation (xxxiii.-xxxix.J - the destruction of the wicked 
mass accomplished, he turned to the task of reconstruction. He 
describes the safe and happy establishment of the people in their 
own land, and gives a sketch of a new constitution, of which the 
main point is the absolute control of public religion by fhc priest- 
hood (xl.-xlviii.). 

The discourses of the first period (i.-xxiv.) do not confine them- 
selves to political affairs, but contain much interesting ethical and 
religious material. The picture given of Jerusalemite morals is 
an appalling one. Society is described as honeycombed with 
crimes and vices : prophets, priests, princes and the people 
generally arc said to practise unblushingly extortion, oppression, 
murder, falsehood, adultery (.xxii.). This description is doubtless 
exaggerated. It may be assumed that the social corruption in 
Jeru.salem lyas such as is usually found in wealthy communities, 
made bolder in this case, perhaps, by the political unrest and the 
wea!kness of the royal government under Zedekiah. No such 
charges are brought by the prophet against the exiles, in whose 
simple life, indeed, there was little or no opportunity for flagrant 
violation of law, Ezekiel's own moral code is thatof the prophets, 
which insists on the practice of the fundamental civic virtues. 
He puts ritual offences, however, in the same category with 
offences ^gainst the moral law, and he does not distinguish 
between immorality and practices that are survivals of 'old 
recognized customs: in ch. xxii. he mentions “^eatingwith the 
blood ” “ along with murder, and failure to ob#rve ritual regula- 
tions along with oppression of the fatheriess and the widow ; the 
old customary law permitted marriage with a half-sister '(father’s 
daughter), with a daughter-in-law, and with a father-s wife (Gen. 
XX. T2, xxxviii. 26 ; 2 Sam. xvi. 2'i, 22), hut the more rdfined 

= So wc must read (as Robertson .Smith has pointed oitt) in xxii. 9 
and xvfti. 6, instead of “ eating on the mountamB.*’ 
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feelhig of the later time frowned xm the told Ezekiel 

treats it as adultery:^ However, notwithstanding the insistence 
on ritual, natural in a priest, Jik moral standard is high ; follow- 
ing the prescription of Ex. Kxii. ai f^] he regards oppression of 
resident aliens (a class that had not then received full civil rights) 
•as a crime (xxii. 7), and in his new constitution (xlvii. 22, .23) 
gives them equal rights with the homeborn. His strongest 
denunciation is directed against the religious practices of the 
time in Judea — the worship of the Canaanite local deities (the 
Baals), the Phoenician Tanunuz,, and the sun and other Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian gods (vi., viii., xvi.,, xxiii.); he maintained 
vigorously the prophetic stniggle for the sole worship of Vahweh. 
Probably he believed in the existence of other gods, though he 
does not (u^press himself clearly on this point ; in any case he 
held that the worship of other deities w^as destructive to Israel. 
His conception of Yahweh shows a mingling of the high and the 
low. On the one hand, he regards him as supreme irt power, 
controlling the destinies of Babylonia and Egypt as well as tho.se 
of Israel, and as infiexibly just in dealing with ordinary offencos 
against morality. But he conceives of him, on the other hand, 
as limited locally and morally —iis having his special abode in 
the Jerusalem temple, or elsewhere in the midst of the Israelite 
people, and as dealing with other nations solely in tlie interests 
of Israel. The bitter invectives against Ammon, Moab, Edom, 
Philistia, Tyre, Sidon and Egypt, put into Vahweh’s monith, are 
based wholly on the fact that these peoples are regarded as 
hostile and hurtful to Israel ; Babylonia, though nowise supesrior 
to Egypt morally, is favoured and applauded because it is 
believed to be the instrument for securing ultimately the pros- 
perity of Yahweh’s people. The administration of the affairs of 
the world by the God of Israel is represented, in a word, as 
determined not by ethical conside4:ation.s but by personal prefer- 
ence.s. There is no hint in Ezekiel’s writings of the grandiose 
conception of Isa. xl.-lv., that Israel’s mission is to .give the 
knowledge of religious truth to the other nations of the world ; 
he goes so far as to ,say that Yahweh’s object in restoring the 
fortunes of Israel is to estal.)lish his reputation among the nations 
as a powerful deity ((xxxvi. 20-23, xxxvii. 28, xxxix. 23). The 
prophet regards Yahweh s administrative control os immediate : 
he introduces no angels or other subordinate supernatural 
.agents — the cherubs and the “ men ” of ix. 2 and xl. 3 are merely 
imaginative symbols or representations of divine activity. His 
high conception of God’s transcendence, it may be supposed, led 
him to ignore intermediary agencies, which are common in the 
popular literature, and later, under Uie influence of this same 
-conception of transcendence, are freely employed. 

The relations between the writings of Ezekiel and those of 
Jeremiah is not clear. They have so much in common that they 
must have drawn from the same current bodies of thought, or 
there must have been borrowing in one direction or the other. 
In one point, howe\xr, — the attitude toward the ritual — the two 
men differ radically. The finer luind of the nation, rq^resented 
-mainly by the prophets from Amos onward, had denounced 
unsparingly the superficial non-moral popular cult. The 
strqggle bertween ethical religion and the current worship became 
acute toward the end of the 7th century. There were two 
possil)le solutions of the difficulty. The ritual books of our 
Pentateuch wore not then in existence, and the sacrificial cult 
might be treated with contempt as not authoritative. This is 
the course taken by Jeremiali, who says Ixildly that God requires 
only obedience (Jer. vii. ai ff.). On the other hand the better 
party among the priests, believing the rituall to be neccssarv’, 
might undertake to moralize it ; of such a movement, begun 
by Deuteronomy, Ezekiel is the most eminent representative. 
Priest and prophet, be sought to unify the national religious 
consciousness by preserving the .sacrificial cult, discarding its 
abuses and vitalizing it ethically. The event showed that he 
judged the situation rightly — the religious scheme announced 
by him, tlmugh not accepted in all its details, became the 
dominant policy of the later time, and he has been yuatly called 

^ The stricter marriage law is formulated in Lev, xviii, 8-15, 
XXx 11 fi. 
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** tihe tether of Judahim.'^ He speaks ifs a Sieghflator, 'dtkik 
no aothority'; but he termulates, doifbf^e^i 'lbe ahd 
perhaps the practices of the Jerilsalepri priestijpod. Hw ritVrtil 
code (xliii.-^vi.;, which in elaborateness stands «ridw«y between 
that of Deuteronomy and that of the middle bo^s lirf’tiie Penta- 
teuch (resembling most nearly ^ code of I.<ev. xrii.-xfcvi;) 
shows good judgment. Its most notewortliy features are two. 
Certain priests of idolatrous Judean shrines (distinguisiie<I by 
him as “ Levites ”) he deprives of priest^ f mictions, degrading 
them to the rftrik of temple menialls ; and he takes from the 
civil ruler all authority over public religion, permitting hiip 
merely to furnish material for sacrifices. He Is, however, much 
more than a ritual reformer. He tl\e Ast to express clearly .the 
conception of a sacred nation, isolated by its religion from all 
others, the guardian of divine law and the abode of dh’inc 
majesty. This kingdom of God be conceives of as moral ; 
YahwTeh is to put his own spirit into the peopk',- creating in 
them a disposition to obey his commandments, which arc moral 
as well as ritual (xxxvi. 26, 27). This conception of a sacred 
nation controlled the whole succeeding Jewish de\xlopment; 
if lit was narrow in its exclusive regard for Israel, its intensity 
saved the Jewish religion to the world. 

Text and Authorship . — The Hebrew^ text df the book of Ezekiel 
is not in good condition— it is full of .scribal inaccuracies and 
additions. Many of the errors may be corrected with the aid 
of the Septuagint (r.g. the 430 — 390 f 40— df iv.^, 6 is to be 
changed to 190), and none of them affect the general thought. 
The substantial genuineness of the discourses is now accepted by 
the great body of critics. The Talmudic traicUtion {Baha Balinu 
14A) that the men of the Great Synagogue “ wrote ** Ezekiel, 
may refer to editorial work by later scholars!® There is no 
validity in the objections of Zimz (GoUesdiensiL Vartr.) that 
the specific prediction concerning Zedekiah (xii. 12 f.) is non- 
Prophetic, and that the drawing-up of a new constitution 'SOon 
after the destruction of the city and the mention of Noah, 
Daniel, Job and Persia are improbable. The prediction in 
question was doubtless added by Ezekiel after the event ; the 
code belongs prcci.sely in his time, and tbeconsuhtition wasnaturid 
for a pric.*;t ; Noah, Daniel and Job are old legfenfdary Hebrew 
figures ; and it is not probable thaX Uie prqphet’« “ Paras ” is 
our “ Persia.” Havet’s contention -(.in La Modermte des pro^ 
phBtes) that Gog represents the Parllvians (40 b.c.) has llttile or 
nothing in its support. There are additions made post eventum, 
as in the case mentioned above and in xxix. 17-20, and the 
description of the commerce of Tyre (xxvii. gb-zsaX whick 
interrupts the comparison of the city t© a ship, looks like on 
insertion whether by the prophet or by some other ; but there is 
no good reason to doubt that the book is substantially the work 
of Ezekiel. Ezekiel’s style is .gcneralily impetuous and vigorous, 
somewhat smoother in the consolaitcnry disewurses (xxxiv., 
xxxvi., xxxvii.) ; he produces a great effect by the curmiktion 
of details, and is a master of invective ; he is fond of symbolic 
pictures, proverbs and allegDrie.s ; his ” visions ” -are eiaborate 
iiterary productions, 3ms prophecies show less spontaneity than 
those of any preceding prophet (he receives his revelations in 
the form of a book, ii. 9), and in their present shape were hardly 
pronounced in public— a fact that seems to be hinted at in the 
■statement that he was ” dumb ” till the fall of Jerusalem (iii. 26, 
xxxiii. 22) ; in private interviews the people did not take him 
‘seriously (xxxiii. 30-33). His book was accepted early as part 
of the sacred literature : Ben-Sira (c, 180 B.c.) -mentions him 
along with Isaiah and Jeremiah (Eocks. xlbc. 8); he is not 
quoted directly in the New Testament, but his imagery is 
employed largely in the Apocalypse and elsewhere. His diver- 
gencies from the Pentateuchal code gave rise to serious doubts, 
but, after prolonged study, the discrepancies were explained, 
and the book wa.s finally canonized (Shah, Accordif^ to 
® Yahweh's .spirit, thought of as Yahweh’s vital princi|)le, aa 
roan s spirit is man's vital principle, is to be breathed into them, as, 
in Gen. ii. 7, Yahweh bteatlics his own breath into the lifeless body. 
The spirit m the Old Testament is a refined material thing that may 
come or be poured Out on men. ^ 

» The " Great Synagogue " is semi-mythical. ‘ 
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Jerome (Preface to Comm, on Ezek.) the Jewish youth were 
forbidden to read the mysterious first chapter (called the markaba, 
the “ chariot and the concluding section (xl.-xlviii.) till they 
reached the age'of thirty years. 

The book divides itself naturally into three parts : the arraignment 
of Jerusalem (i.-xxiv.) ; denunciation of foreign enemies (xxv.- 
xxxii.) ; consolatory construction of the future (xxxiii.-xlviii.). 
The opening “ vision (i ), an elaborate symbolic picture, is of the 
nature of a general preface, and was com{)Osed probably late in the 
prophet’s life. Out of the north (the Babylonian sacred mountain) 
comes a bright cloud, wherein appear four Creatures (formed on the 
model ^f Babylonian composite figures), each with four faces (man, 
lion, bull, eagle) and attended by a wheel ; the wheels are full of 
eyes, and move straight forward, impelled by the spirit dwelling 
in the Creatures (the spifit of yahweli). Supported on their heads 
is something like a crystalline Armament, above which is a form like 
a sapphire throne (cf. Ex. xxiv. 10), and on the throne a man like 
form (Yahweh) surrounded by a rainbow brightness. The wheels 
symbolize divine omniscience and control, and the whole vision 
represents the coming of Yahweh to take up his abode among the 
exiles. The prophet then receives his call (ii., iii.) in the shape of a 
roll of a book, which he is required to eat (an indication of the 
literary form now taken by prophecy). He is informed that the 
people to whom he is sent are rebellious and stiff-necked (this indi- 
cates his opinion of the people, and gives the keynote of the following 
discoiir.ses) ; he is appointed w^atchman to warn men w'hen they 
sin, and is to be held re.sponsible for the consequences if he fail in 
this duty. To thi.s high conception of a preacher's function the 
projihet was faithful throughout his career. Next follow minatory 
discourses (iv.-vii.) predicting the siege and capture of Jerusalem — 
perhaps revUicd after the event. There are several symbolic acts 
descriptive of the siege. One of these (iv. 4 ff.) gives the duration 
of the national punishment in loo.se chronological reckoning : 40 
years (a round number) for Judah, and 150 more (according to the 
corrected text) for Israel, tbe starting-point, probably, being the 
year 722, the date of the capture of Samaria ; the jirocedure described 
in e. 8 is not to lie understood literally. In vi. the idolatry of the 
nation is pictured in darkest colours. Next follows (viii -xi.) a 
detailed de.se ription, in the form of a vision, of the sin of Jerusiilem : 
within the temple-area elders and others arc worshipiiing beast- 
forms, Tammuz and the sun (probably actual cults of the time) ; ^ 
men approach to detde the temple and .slay the inhabitants of the 
city (ix ). In ch. x. the imagery of ch. i. reappears, and the Creature.s 
are identified with the cherubs of Solonion'.s temple. This appears 
to be an independent form of tlie vision, which has been brought 
into connexion with that of i. by a harmonizing editor. There 
follow a symbolic prediction of the exile (xii.) and a denunciation 
of non-moral projihets and prophetesses (xiii,)— though Yahweli 
deceive a prophet, yet he and those who consult him will be punished ; 
nnd so corrupt i.s the nation that the presence of a few eminently 
good men will not save it (xiv ).'** After a compari.son of Israel 
to a worthle.ss w'ild vine (xv.) come two allegories, one portraying 
idolatrous Jerusalem as the unfaithful spouse of Yahweh (xvi.), 
the other describing the fate of Zedekiah (xvii.). The fine insistence 
on individual moral re.sponsibihty in xviii. (cf. Dciit. xxiv. 16, Jer. 
xxxi. 20 f.), while it is a protest against a superficial current view, 
is not to be understotid a.s a denial of all mural relations between 
successive generations. This latter (juestion had not preseut«*d 
itself to the prophet’s mind ; hi.s object was .simply to correct the 
opinion of the jjeople that their present misfortunes were due not 
to their own faults but to those of their predecessors. A more 
sympathetic attitude appears in tw'o clegie.s (xix.), om* on tlie kings 
Jehoaliaz and Jehoiachin, tlie other on the nation. These are 
followed by a .scathing .sketch of TsraeUls religious career (xx. 1-2O), 
in which, contrarv to the view of earlier ]>rophe(s,’ it is declared that 
the nation had always been disobedient. From this point to the 
end of xxiv. there is a mingling ot threat and promi.se.'-* Tlie allegory 
l)£ xxiii. is similar to that of xvi., except that in the latter Samaria 
Ls relatively treated w-ith favour, while in Ihe’former it (Aholah) is 
involved in the .same condemnation as that of Jeni.salem. At this 
fxiint is introduced (xxv.-xxxii ) the series of di.scourses directed 
against foreign nations. The de.scnptiou of the'kmg of Tyre (xxviii. 
ii“ig) as dwelling in liden, tlie garden ot God, the sacred numntain, 
under the protection of the cherub, bears a curious restunblance to 
the narrative in Gen. ii , iii., of w'hich, however, it seems to be in- 
dependent, u.sing dittcrent Babylonian material ; the text is corrupt. 
The section dealing w-ilh Egypt is one of remarkable imaginative 
power and rhetorical vigour : the king of Egyjit is compared to a 
magnificent cedar of Eebanou (in xxxi. 3 read : “ there was a cedar 
in Lebanon ”) and to the dragon of the Nile, and the picture of his 

^ In viii. 17 the unintelligible expre.s.sion “ they put the branch 
to their nose ” is the rendering of a corrupt Hebrew text ; a probable 
emendation is : “ they are sending a stench to my nostrils." 

The legendary figure of Daniel (xiv. 14) is later taken by the 
author of the book of Daniel as his hero. 

* For a reconstruction of the poem in xxi. 10, 11, see the English 
iTzckiel in IIaurt‘Ji fiacred Boohs^ ' 


descent into Sheol is intensely tragic. Whether these discourses 
were all uttered between the investment of Jerusalem and its fall, 
or were here inserted by Ezekiel or by a scribe, it is not possible to 
say. In xxxiii. the function of the prophet as watchman is described 
at length (expansion of the description in iii.) and the news of the 
capture of the city is received. The following chapters (xxxiv.- 
xxxix ) are devoted to reconstruction : Edom, the detested enemy ^ 
of Israel, is to be crushed ; the nation, politically raised from the* 
dead, with North and South united (xxxvii.), is to be established 
under a Davidide king ; a final assault, made by Gog, is to be suc- 
cessfully met,^ and then the people are to dwell in their own laud in 
peace for ever ; this Gog section is regarded by some as the beginning 
of Jewish apocalyptic writing. In the last section (xl.-xlviii ), put 
as a vision, the temple is to bo rebuilt, in dimension.*: and arrange- 
ments a reproduction of the temple of Solomon (cf. 1 Kings vi., vii.), 
the .sacrifices and festivals and the functions of priests and prince 
are prescribed, a stream issuing from under the temple is to vivify 
the bead Sea and fertilize the land (this is meant literally), the land 
is divided into parallel strips and assigned to the tril^es. The 
prophet’s thought is summed up in the name of the city : Yahweh 
Shammah, “ Yahweh is there," God dwelling for ever in the midst 
of his people. 

Literature. — T'or the older works see the Intfoductinns of J. G, 
Caipzov (1757) and C. H. H. Wright (i8qo). For legends : Pseud. - 
Epiphan., De vil. prophet. ; Benjamin of Tudela, Itin. ; Hamburger, 
Reahncyd. ; Jew. llncycl. On the Hebrew text : C. H. Comill, 
Ezechiel (i88f>) (very valuable for text and ancient versions) ; 
H. Graetz, Emcndationcs (1893) ; C. H. Toy, " Text of Ezek." 
(1890) in ilaupt’s Sacred Books of ike Old Tc<{t. Commentaries : 
F. Hitzig (1847) ; El- Ewald (1868) ; E. Reuss (French ed., 1876 ; 
Germ, ed., 1892) ; Currey (iSjh) in Speaker’s Comm. ; R. Smend 
(revision of Hitzig) (1880) in Kurzgefasst. cxeget, Hundbuch; A. B. 
Davidson (1882) in Cambr. Bible for Schools ; j. Skinner (1895) in 
Expos, Bible ; A. Bertholet (1897) in Marti’s Kwz. Hand-Comm. ; 
C. H. Toy (1890) in Haupt's Sacr. Bks. (Eng. ed.) ‘ R. Kfeietzschmar 
(1900) in W. Nowack's Handkommentar. See also Duhm, Theol. d., 
Bropheten {1875) ; A. Kuerien, Prophets and Prophecy (1877) ; 
Ciautiei , La Mission dii prophdte Ezcchicl (i8yi); Moutefiore, IJibbert 
Lectures (1892) ; A. Berthoh-t, Der Ve> fassungsentu/urf des ilcsckiel 
(1896) ; articles in Herzog-Hanck, Healencvkl. : Hastings, BihT, 
Diet, ; Cheyne, Encvcl, Bib)., Jew, Encvcl. ; F. Bleek, Introd, (Eng, 
tr., 1873)/ and Bleek- Wellhausen (Ck-rm ) (1878); Wildehoer, 
Lettcrkiinde d. Ond. Verbonds (1893), and Germ, transl., Litt, d, Alt. 

\ JV’Tot and Chipiez, Hist, dc Part, &c , in which, however, the 
restoration ol Ezekiel’s temple (by Chipiez) is probably untrust- 
worthy. (C. H. T.*) 

EZRA (from a Hebrew word meaning “ help ”), in the Bible^ 
the famous .scribe and priest at the time of the return of the 
Jew's in the reign of the Persian king Artaxerxes I. (458 b.c.). 
Hi.s book and that of Nehemiah form one work (see Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Books of), apart from which we have little trust- 
worthy evidence as to bis life. Even in the beginning of the 
2nd century li.c., when Ben Sira praises notable figures of the 
exilic and post-cxilic age (Zerubhabel, Jeshua and Nehemiah), 
Ezra is pa.ssed over (Ecclesiasticus xlix. 11-13), and he is not 
mentioned in a still later and somewdiat fanciful description of 
Nehemiah’s work (2 Macc. i. 18-36). Already well known as a 
scribe, Ezra’s labours were magnified by subsequent tradition. 
He was regarded as the father of the scribes and the founder of 
the Great Synagogue. According to the apocryphal fourth 
book of Ezra (or 2 Esdras xiv.) he restored the law which had 
been lost, and rewrote all the .sacred records (which had been 
destroyed) in addition to no fewer than seventy apocr}'phal 
works. The former theory recurs elsewhere in Jewish tradition, 
and may be associated with the representation in Ezra-Nehemiah 
which connects him with the law. But the story of his many 
literary efforts, like the more modern conjecture that he closed 
the canon of the Old Testament, rests upon no ancient basis. 

See Bim e, sect. Old Testament (Canon and Criticism) ; Jew'S 
(history, § 21 seq.). The apocr>'phal books, called 1 and 2 Esdras 
(the Greek form of the name) in the English Bible, are dealt with 
below as Ezra, 7'hird Book ok, and Ezra, Fourth BotiK of, 
wliile the canonical book of Ezra is dealt with under Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

EZRA, THIRD BOOK OF [1 Esdras], titles of the various 
books of the Ezra literature are very confusing. The Greek,, 
the Old Latin, the Syriac, and the English Bible from 1560 

* Gog probably represents a .Scythian horde (though such an 
inva.sion never took place) — certainly not Alexander the Great, who 
would have been called “ king of Greece," and wO‘.id have. been, 
regarded not as an enemy but as a friend. 
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onwards designate this book as i Esdras^ the canonical books 
Ezra and N ehemiah being 2 Esdras in the Greek . In the V ulgate, 
however, our author was, through the action of Jerome, degraded 
into the third place and called 3 Esdras, whereas the canonical 
books Ezra and N ehemiah (see Ezra and Nehemiah, Books of, 
•below) were called i and 2 Esdras, and the Apocalypse of Ezra 
4 Esdras. Thus the nomenclature of our book follows, and 
possibly wrongly, the usage of the Vulgate.^ In the Ethiopic 
version a different usage prevails. The Apocalypse is called 
I Esdras, our author 2 Esdras, and Ezra and Nehemiah 3 Esdras, 
or 3 and 4 Esdras. Throughout this article we shall use the best 
attested designation of this book, i.e. 1 Esdras. 

Contents, — With the exception of one original section, namely, 
that of Darius and the three young men, our author contains 
essentially the same materials as the canonical Ezra and some 
sections of 2 Chronicles and Nehemiah. To the various explana- 
tions of this phenomenon we shall recur later. The book may 
be divided as follows (the verse division is that of the Cambridge 
LXX) 

Chap. i. = 2 Cliron. xxxv. i-xxxvi. 21. — Great passover of Josiah: 
his death at Mt^iddo. His .successors down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Captivity. (Verses i. 21-22 are not found else- 
where, though the LXX of 2 Chron. xxxv. 20 exhibits a very 
distant parallel.) 

Chap. ii. 1-14=^ Ezra i. — The edict of Cyrus. Restoration of the 
sacred vessels through Sanaba.ssar to Jeru.salem. 

Chap. ii. 15-25 = Ezra iv. 6-24. -—Fir.st attempt to rebuild the 
Temple: opposirton of the Samaritans. Decree of Artaxerxes : 
work abandoned till tlie second year of Darius. 

Chap. iii. i^v. b. — 1'his section is peculiar to our author. The 
conte.st between the three pages waiting at the court of Dariu.s and 
the victory of the Jewish youth “ Zerubbabel," to whom as a reward 
Darius decrees the return of the Jews and the restoration of the 
Temple and worsliip. Partial list of those who returned with 
“ Joachim, son of Zerubbabel." 

Chap. V. 7-70 -Ezra ii. iv. 5. — List of exiles who returned with 
Zerubbabel. Work on the Temple begun. Offer of the Samaritans’ 
co-operation rejected. Suspen.sion of the w’ork through their 
intervention till tlic reign of Darius. 

Chap. vi. 1- vii o-Ezra v. i-vi. 18. — Work resumed in the second 
year of Darius. Correspondence between Sisinnes and Darius wdth 
reference to the building of the 'J'emple. Darius’ favourable decree. 
Completion of tliC work by Zerubbabel. 

Chap, vdi, 10-15 = ICzra vi. 10-22. — Celebration of the completion 
of the 'Pemple. 

Chap. viii. i-ix. 3b — Ezra vii.-x. — Return of the exiles under 
Ezra. Mixed marriages forbidden. 

Chap. i.x. 37-55 = Nehemiah vii. 73- viii. 12, — The reading of the 
Law. 

Thus, apart from iii. i-v. 3, which gives an account of the 
pages’ contest, the contents of the book are doublets of the 
canonical Ezra and portions of 2 Chronicles and Nehemiah. 
The beginning of the book seems imperfect, with its abrupt 
opening “ And Josiah held the pas.sovcr ” : its conclusion is 
mutilated, as it breaks off in the middle of a sentence. As 
Thackeray suggests, it probably continued the history of the 
feast of Taberniieles described in Neh. viii. — a view that is 
.supported by Joseph. Ani. xi. 5. 5, “ who describes that feast 
u-sing an Esdras word eVavop^oKn? and . . . having hitherto 
followed Esdras as his authority passes on to the Book of 
Nehemiah.” 

Claims to Canon: city. - It would seem that even greater value 
was attached to j Esdras than to the Hebrew Ezra, (i) For 
in the best MSS. (BA) it stands before 2 Esdras — the verbal 
translation of the Hebrew Ezra and Nehemiah. (2) It is used by 
Josephus, who in fact does not seem aware of the existence 
of 2 Esdras. (3) i Esdras is frequently quoted by the Greek 
fathers — ( km. Alex., Origen, Eusebius, and by the Latin — 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine. The adverse judgment of the 
church is due to Jerome, who, from his firm attachment to the 
Hebrew Old Testament, declined to translate the dreams ” 
of 3 and 4 Esdras. This judgment influenced alike the Council 

* *' At the Council of Trent (when the Septuagint Canon was 
virtually accepted as authoritative), by a most curious aberration, 
Esdras Iii. and iv. and the Epistle of Manasseh were alone excluded 
from the canon and remitted to our appendix." — Howorth, *' Un- 
conventional Views on the Text of the Bible," in the E.S,B.A,, 
1901, p. J49. 
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of Trent and the Lutheran church in Germany ; for Luther 
also refused to translate Esdras and the Apoqalyp^ of, Ezra. , 

Origin and Relation to ike Canonical Ezra. — Various theoriea 
have been given as to the relation of the book and the canonical 
Ezra. • 

1 . Some scholars, as Keil, Bissell and formerly Schiirer, regarded 
I Esdras as a free compilation from theGreek of 2 Esdras (2 Chron. 
and Ezra-Nehemiah). This theory has now given place to others 
more accordant with the facts of the case. 

2. Others, as Ewald, Hist, oj hr. v. 126-128, and Thackeray 
in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, assume a lost Greek version of 
Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, from which were derived 
I Esdras — a free redaction of the jprmer and 2 Esdras. 
Thackeray claims that we have a satisfactory explanation 
of the coincidences in translation and deviation from the Hebrew 
in I Esdras and 2 Esdras, if we suppose both are to some extent 
dependent on a lost Greek original.” But later in the same 
article Thackeray is compelled to modify this view and admit 
that 1 Esdras is not a mere redaction of a no longer extant 
version of the canonical books, but show.s not only an independent 
knowledge of the Hebrew text but also of a Hebrew text simerior 
in not a few passixges to the Massoretic text, where 2 Esdras 
gives either an inaccurate version or a version reproducing the 
secondary Massoretic text. 

3. Others like Michaelis, Trendelenburg, Pohlmann, Herzfeld, 

Fritzsche hold it to be a direct and independent translation of 
the Hebrew. There is much to be said in favour of this view* 
It presupposes in reality two independent recensions of the 
Hebrew text, such os we cannot reasonably doubt existed at 
one time of the Book of Daniel. Against this it has been urged 
that the story of the three pages was written originally in Greek 
(Ewald, Schiirer, Thackeray). The only grounds for this theory 
are the easiness of the Greek style and the paronomasia in 
iv. 62 di'ccru' Kttt d</>€cr4i'. But the former is no real objection^ 
and the latter may be purely accidental. On the other hand 
there are several undoubted Semiticisms. Thus we have two 
instances of the split relative oC . . . ai’roi" iii. 5 ; . . . eV avr^ 

iv. 63 and the phrase pointed out by Fritzsche ru Unaia noul 

?rd»Tw>'=p eerD wy. It must, however, be admitted that 
there are fewer Hebraisms in this section of the book than in the 
rest. 

4. Sir IT. H. Howorth in the treatises referred to at the close 
of this article has shown cogent grounds for regarding 1 Esdras 
as the original and genuine Septuagint translation, and 2 Esdras 
as probably that of Theodotion. For this view he adduces 
among others the following grounds; (i.) Its use by Josephus^ 
who apparently was not acquainted with 2 Esdras. (ii.) Its 
precedence of 2 Esdras in the great uncials, (iii.) Its origin at a 
lime when Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah formed a single work* 
(iv.) Its preservation of a better Hebrew text in many instances 
than 2 Plsdras. (v.) The fact that 1 Esdras and the Septuagint 
of Daniel go back to one and the same translator, as Dr Gwynn 
(Diet. Christ. Biog. iv. 977) has pointed out (cf. 1 Esdr. vi. 31, 
and Dan. ii. 5). 

This contention of Howorth has been accepted by Nestle, 
Cheyne, Bertholet, Ginsburg and other scholars, though they 
regard the question of an Aramaic original of chapters iii. i-^v, 6 
as doubtful. Howorth’s further claim that he has established 
the historical credibility of the book as a whole and its chrono- 
logical accuracy as against the canonical Ezra has not as ^et 
met with acceptance ; but his arguments have not been fairly 
met and answered. 

5. Volz (Encyc. BibL ii. 1490) thinks that the solution of the 
problem is to be found in a different direction. The text is of 
unequal value, and the inequalities are so great as to exclude 
the supposition that the Greek version was produced aus einem 
Guss, iii. i-v. 3 is an independent narrative written originally in 
Greek and itself a composite production, the praise of truth 
being an addition, vi. i-vii. 15, ii. 15-250 is a fragment of an 
Aramaic narrative. Since in Josephus {Ant. xi. 4. 9) an account 
of Samaritan intrigues is introduced immediately alter z Esdraa 
vii 15, it is natural to infer that something of the same kind 

y.Aa 
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has fallen out between vi, and ii. 15-25. The Aramaic text 
behind i Esdras here is better than that behind the canonical 
Ezra. Next, is from the P>ra document (=:E>:ra vh.-x. ; 

Neh. vii. 73, viii. i sqq.), thoupfh implying a different rfebrcw text. 

1^15 ; V. 7-73.; vii. 2-4, 6-15 arc from.the Chronicles : likewise 
i. is from 2 Chron. xxxv.-vi., 2 Esdtas being at the same time 
before the translator. 

Date. — The book must ho placed between 300 b.c. and A.n. 100, 
when it was used by Josephus. It is idle to attempt any nearer 
limits until definite conclusions have been reached on the chief 
problems of the book. 

MSS^ and Versions. — ^The book is found in B and A. The 
latter seems to have pi%scrvQ(l the more ancient form of the 
text, as it is generally that followed by Josephus. The Old 
Latin in two recensions is published by Salmtier, Btbliorum 
saervrum Latinac versiones antiquae^ iii. Another Latin transla- 
tion is given in Lagarde (Sepiuag. Studien, ii., 1892). In Syriac 
the text is found only in the Syro-Hexaplar of Paul of Telia 
(a.d. 6i 6). Sec Walton’s Polyglott. There is also an Ethiopic 
version edited by Dillmann (Btbl. Vet. Test Acth, v., 1894) 
and an Armenian. ^ 

LniiUATORE. Exegesis : Eritzsche, Exeget. Handb. zu den Apokr. 
(r85i) : Zorkler, iJie Apokryphev, 155-TOT (i8ot) ; Biasell in Lange- 
Scliati’s Comm. (1880) ; Luplon in Speaker’s Comm. (18B8) ; Bali, 
notes to I Esdr. in the Variorum Apocrypha. Introduction and 
critical Inquicios : Trendelenburg, “ Apocr. Eara," in Eichhorn's 
Allgem. BiOL^rler bihl. Lilt. i. 178-232 (1787); Pohlmami, “ t)bcr 
das Anseheii des apokr. dritten Buchs Esras," in Tubingen Thcdl. 
Quartah(hrift^ 257-275 (1850) ; Sir H. Howorth, “ Character and 
Importance of 1 Esdraa,” in Academy (A803), pp. 13, 60, 100, 
174, 326, 524 ; and lurther studios entitled " Some Unconventional 
vVws on Uie Text of the Ril)Ie/' in the Pro( eedings of the Society of 
Biblical Arehaeologyy lyor, pp. 147-150; 306-330, 1902, June and 
Novenii)er. (R. H. C.) 

EZRA, FOTOTH BOOK (or Apocai.yi*se) OF. This is the 
most profound and touching of the Jewish Apocalypses. It 
stands in the relation of a sister work to the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, but though the relation is so dose, they have many 
points of divergence. Thus, whereas the former represents the 
ordinary Judaism of the ist century of the Christian era, the 
teaching of 4 Erra on the Law, Works, Justification, Original 
Sin and Free Will approximates to the school of Shammai and 
serves to explain the Pauline doctrines on those subjects; but 
to this subject we shall return. 

Original Language and Versions. — In the Latin version our 
book consists of sixteen chapters, of which, however, only 
in.-xiv. are found in the other versions. To iii.-xiv., accordingly, 
the present notice is confined. After the example of most of the 
Latin MSS. we designate the book 4 h'zra (see Bensly- James, 
Fourth Book of Ezra, pp. xxiv-xxvii). In the First Arabic and 
Ethiopic versions it is called t Ezra ; in some Latin MSS. and in 
the English Authorized Version it is 2 h^zra, and in the Armenian 
3 Ezra, Chapters i.-ii. are sometimes called 3 Ezra, and xv.-xvi. 
5 Ezra. All the versions go back to a Greek text. This is shown 
by the late Greek apocalypse of Ezra CTischendorf, Apocalypses 
Apocryphae, 1866, pp, 24-33), ^be aullior of which was acquainted 
with the Greek of 4 Ezra ; also by quotations' {tom it in Barn, 
iv. 4; xii. 1^4 Ezra xii. 10 sqq., v. 5; Clfem. Alex, Strom, iii, 16 
(here first expressly cited) **4 Ezra v. 35, ike. (aee Bensly-James, 
op. cit. pp. xxvii-xxxviii. The derivation of the Latin version 
from the Greek is obvious when we consider its very numerous 
Graecisms. Thus the genitive i.s found after the comparative 
(v. 13) hortim majvra ; xi. 29 duorum ca pit urn majus, even the- 
genitive absolute as in x. 9, the double negative, de and ex with 
the genitive. Peculiar genders can bnly be accounted for by the 
influence of the original forms in Greek, as x. 23 signaetdum 
(orippayk) . . . tradita est ; xi. 4 caput {KcrpaXi)) . . . sed et ipsa. 
In vi. 25 we have the Greek attraction of the relative — omnibus 
istis quibtis praedixi tibi. In his Mrssias Judaeorum (1869),' 
pp. 36-110, Hilgenfcld has given a reconstruction of the Greek 
tfext. Till 1896 only Ewald believed that 4 Ezra was written 
originally in Hebrew. In that year Wellhausen (< 7 ( 5 //. Gel: Anz. 
Up. 12-13) and Charles {Apoc. Bar. p. bexii) pointed ‘out thart: 
a'iltoew original must be assumed' xm various grounds ; and 
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this view the former established in his u, Vorarheitm^ 

vi. 234‘-24o (1899). Of the numerous grounds i&r this assumption' 
it will be necessary only to adduce such constructions a« “ dequo 
me interrogas de eo,’’ iv. 28^ and xiii.- 26, " qui per semet'ipsum 
liberabit” (** “ through whom he wilT deliver,'^ or to 

point to such a mistranslation as vii. 33, “ longanimitas con- • 
gregabitur,’^ where for congregabitur " («»id#i’) we require 
“ evanescet,” which is another and the actual meaning of the 
Hebrew verb in this passage. The same mistranslation is found 
in the Vulgate in Hosea iv. 3. Gunkel has adopted this view 
in his German translation of the book in Kautzsch’s Apok. tmd 
Pseud, des A, Testaments, ii. 332-333, and brought forward in 
confirmation the following remarkable instance in viii. 23, 
where though the Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic and Armenian 
Versions read tcsHficatur, the Second Arabic version and the 
Apostolic Constitutions have eU rov aivn'a, which are to be 
explained as translations of nyS niDj?. Another interesting 
case is found in xiv. 3, where the Latin and all other versions 
but Arabic - read super ruhum and the Arabic - in monte Sirtau 
Here there is a corruption of .■no bush ” into 'ro Sinai.’’ 

Latin Version.— the older editions of this version, as those 
of Fabricius, Sabatier, Volkmar, Hilgentcdd, Fritzscbe, us well as 
in the older editions of the Bible, are based ullimutely on only 
one MS., the Codex Snngermanensis (written a.d. 822), as Gilde- 
mei.stcr prov'ed in 1865 from the fact that the large fragment between 
verses 36 and 37 in chapter vii., which is omitted in all the aliove 
editions, originated through the excision of a leaf in this MS. A 
splendid edition of this version based on MSS. containing the missing 
fragment, which have been subsequently discovered, has been pub- 
lished by Bensly-James, op, cit. This edition has taken account 
of all the important MSS. known, save one at Leon in Spain. 

Svriac Version.- This version, found in the Ambrosian Library 
in Milan, was translated into Latin by Ceriani, Monnmenia sacra 
ef profana, IT. li. jip. 99-124 (1800). Two years later this scholar 
edited the Syriac text, op. cit. V. i. jip. 4-1 ii, and in 1883 repro- 
duced the ]\fS. by photo lithography (Translatio Syra Peshtto V.T, 
IT. iv. pp. 553-.572). llilgeniold incorporated Certaui's Latin trans- 
l.Uion in hi.^ Kjessias Judaeorum. I'his translation needs revision 
and correction. 

VMnopii T''irst edited and translated by Laurence, 

Prtmi J'.zrae libri versin Aethiopiia (1820). Laurence's Latin 
translation was corrected by Praetorius and reprinted in Hilgen- 
fcld‘s Messias Judaeorum. In 1894 Billniann’s text based on ten 
M.SS. was published — V.T. Aetk. libri apocrypht, v. 153-193. 

Arabic Version'^. — The First Arabic version was translated from a 
MS, in the Bodleian Library into English by Ockley (in Whiston^s 
Primitive Christiamty\ vol. iv. 1711) This was done into Latin 
and corrected by Steiner for llilgenfeld's Mess. Jnd. The Second 
Arabic version, which is independent of the first, has been edited 
from a Vatican MS. and trajislkted into Latin by Gilduiuuister, 1877, 

Armenian IVrs/ow.. —First jn'inted in the Aruveiiian Bible (1805), 
Translated into Latin by Pclermann lor Hilgenteld’s Mess. Jnd . ; 
next with Armenian text and English translation by Lssaverdons in 
the Vncmnmical Writings of the Old Testament, jjp. 488^*99. (Venice, 
lyoi). 

Cciogian Version. — -Accoidmg to F. C. Conybeare an accurate 
Georgian version made from the Greek exists in an 11th-century MS, 
at pTusalem. 

Uelation of the above Versions. — These versions stand in tlie order 
of worth as follows ; Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic. Tlie remaining 
vei'bious are paraplirastic and less accurate, and are guilty of addi- 
tions and omissions. All the- versions, save tlie Second Arabic one, 
go back to the same Greek \ersion. The Second Arabic version 
presupposes a second Greek version. 

Modern Versions . — All the Enghsli versions, are now antiquated, 
except those in the Variorum Ajiocrypha and the Eev'ised Version 
of the Apocrypha, and e\di these arc far from satisfactory. Simi- 
larly, all the German versions are liehindhand, except the excellent' 
version of Gunkel in Apoh. u. PSettd. ii. 252-401, which, howevw, 
needs occasional correction. 

Contents. — The book (iii.-xiv.) consists of seven visions or 
parts, like the apocalypse of Baruch. They are : (i) iii. i-v, 19.; 
(2)v. 2o^vi. 34; (3)vi. 35-ix. 25,; (4)ix..26TX. 6b ; ($)xi J-xiii 
51 ; (6) xiii. ; (7) xiv. These deal with {i) Religious problenas 
and speculations and (2) eschatological questions. The first 
three are devoted to the discussion of religious problems afiPectihg 
in the main the individual The presuppositions underiyjng 
these arc in many coses the same aa those in .the Paulihe EpjsliiSs; 
The next three visions fare .prinaipaliy' CDncemed .with* escbiuto*' 
logical problems which relate to the nation. The seventh yiiiaii 
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is a fragment of the E2a:aiSaga: recounting t^ rewriting o£ the 
Scrij)tures, which bad been destroyed. This ^ has no. org^ic ■ 
connexion with what precedes. 

First Vision, iii.-v. ly. — " In the Thirtieth year after the. ruin 
of tiie city I SalatWiel (the same is Ezra) was in Babylon and lay 
• troubled upon my bed.'' In a long prayer Ezra asks how the deso- 
lation of Sion and the prosperity o£ Babylon can be in keepiag with 
the justice of God. The angel Uriel answers that God’s way.s aie 
unsearchable and past man's understanding. Wlicn Ezra asks 
when the end will be and what are the signs or it, the angel answers 
that the end is at hand and enumerates the signs of it. 

Second Viswn. v. i4-vi. 34. — Phaltiel, ciliief of the people, 
reproaches Ezra for forsaking his flock. Jizra fasts, and in his 
prayer asks why God hud given up his people into the hands of the 
heathen. Uriel replies : " Lovest thon that people better than 
He that made tliem ? *’ Man cannot find out God’s judgment. 
The end is at hand ; its sigiLS are rocoimtod. 

Third Vision, vi. 35 -ix. 2-5.— Ezra recounts the works of creation, 
and asks why Israel does not possess tlic world since the world 
was made for Israel. The answer is that the pre.sent state is a 
necessary stage to the coming one^. Then follows an account of 
the Messianic age and the resurrection : the punishment' of the 
wicked and the l>lo.ssmgs of the righteous. There can l>e no inter- 
cession for the departed. Few will bo saved — only as it were a 
grape out of a cluster or a plant out of a forest. 

T'onrth Vision, ix. 26-x. 60. — Ezra eats of herbs in the field of 
Ardat, and secs in a vision a woman mourning for her only son. 
Ezra reminds her of the greater desolation of Sion. Suddenly she 
is transfigured and vanishes, and in her place appears a city. The 
woman, Uriel explains, represents Sion. 

Filth Vision, xi. i-xii. 39. — Vision of an eagle with three bends, 
twelve wings and eight winglets, which is rdjuked by a lion and 
dest.royed. The cr^le is the fourth kingdom seen by' Daniel, and 
the lion Is the Messiah. 

Sixth Vision, xiii. — Vision of a man {i.e. tlu* Messiah) ari.sing 
from the sea, who destroys his enemie.s who assemble against him, 
and gathers to him another multitude, i.e. the lost Ten Tribes. 

Seventh Vision, xiv. — Ezra is told of his approaching trauslation. 
Tic asks for tl\e restoration of the Law’, and is enabled by God to • 
flictat(‘ in forty days ninety-four books (the twenty-four canonical 
books of the Old Te.stamcnt that were lost, and seventy secret books 
for the wific among the people). 

Ezra’s tiaiuslation is found in the Canon only in the Oriental 
Versions. In the Latin it was omitted when xv.-xvi. were added. 

Integrity. — According to Gimkel {Apoh. u. Pseud, ii. 335-352) 
the w'iiole book is the w^ork of one writer. Thus down to vii. 
16 he deals with llie problem of the origin of suffering in the 
W’orld, and from vii. 1 7 to ix. 25 with the question who Is worthy 
to .share in the blessedness of the next world. As regards the 
first problem the writer shows, in the first vision^ that suffering 
and death come from sin — no lc.ss truly on the part of Israel- 
than of all men, for God created man to be immortal ; that the 
end is nigh, when wrongs will be righted ; God’s rule will then 
be recognized. In the second ho emphasizes the consolation to 
be found in the coming time, and in the third he speaks solely of 
the next world, and then addresses himself to the second problem. 
The fourth, fifth and sixth visions are eschatological. In these 
the wTiter turns aside from the religious problems of the first 
three visions and concerns himself only with the future national 
supremacy of Israel. Zion’s glory will certainly be rcveiiled 
(vision four), Israel will destroy Rome (five) and the hostile 
Gentiles (six). Then the book is brought to a close with the 
legend of Ezra's rc.^’loration of the lost Old Testament Scriptures. 

In the course of the above work there arc mjiny inconsistencies 
and contradictions. These Gunkel explains by admitting that 
the writer has drawn largely on tradition, both oral and w'ritten, 
for his materials. Thus he concedes that eschatological materials 
in V. 1-13, vi. 18-28, vii. 26 sqq., also ix. i sqq., are from this 
source, anJ ajiparcntly from an originally independent work, as 
Kabisch urges, but that it is no longer possible to separate the 
borrowed elements from the text. Again, in the four last vision.s 
he is obliged to make the same concession on a very large scale. 
Vision four is based on a current novel, w^hich the author has 
taken up and put into an allegorical form. Visions five and six 
are drawn from oral or written tradition, and relate only to the 
political expectations of Israel, and seven is a reproduction of a 
legend, for the independent existence of which evidence- is 
furnished by the quotations in Bensly- James pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. 


Thtas the chief champtoit of* the luuty’ oli the biKAtfinafaQBrSQt; 
mar^ concessions as tOf itsi depandenice, 
sources that, to the student oi ^schatolo^, there is Uttrleitoi 
choose betifeen his view and that of Kabisch.* In fact, if tltna 
true meaning of the borrowed materials is to b^ discovered, the 
sources must be disentangled. Hence the need of some such i 
analysis as that of Kabisch (Pas vierte, Buck 1889.) : S^an 
Apocalypse of Salathiel, c. a.d. ioo, preserved in a fragmentary 
condition, iii. i-3i,iv. 1*51, v. isb-^vi. 25,vti. 45-viH> 

62, ix. i3~x. 57, xii. 40-4S, xiv. 28-35. E»an Ezra Apocfpypse, 
c. 31 B.C., iv. 52-v, 13a, vii. 26-44,, yiii. 

A — an Eagle Vision, c. a.d. 90, x.. 6o~xii. 35. M‘=*a S*6ft-df-lJhn 
Vision, xiii. E-*=an Ezra fragment, « a.d. ioo, xiv. ,1-172, 
18-27, 3M7- All these, according* to Kabisch, were ^Ttcd by a 
Zealot, c. 120, who supplied the connecting links and made 
many small additions. In the main this analysis is excellent. 
If we assume that the editor was also the author of S, and that 
such a vigorous stylist, as he shows himself to be, recast to some 
extent the materials he borrowed, there remains but slight 
difference between the views of Kabisch and Gunkel. Neither 
view, however, is quite satisfactoi*}'^, and the problem still awaits 
solution. Other attempts, such as Ewald’s (Gesch. d. Volkts 
Israel', vii. 69-83) and De Faye’s {Apocalypses juives, 155-165)^ 
make no contribution. 

School of the AuiJwr . — The author or final redactor of the book 
was a pessimist, and herein hi.s book stands in st|png conttast 
with the Apocalypse of Baruch. Thus to the question pro- 
pounded in the New Testament — ** Are there few that be saved?’* 
he has no hesitation in answering, 'Therp be many created^ but 
few that be .saved ” (viii. 3) : “ An evil heart hath grown up in 
us which hath led us astray ^ r . and that not a few only but 
wellnigh all that have been created ”■ (vii. 48). In the Apocalypse 
of Baruch on the other hand it is definitely maintained that not 
a few shall be saved. (xxi. ii). Moreover, the sufferings of' the 
wicked are so great in the next world it were better, according 
to 4 Ezra (as also to the school of 'Shommai), that man had not 
been born. “ It is much better (for the beasts of the field) than 
for us ; for they ex;pect not a judgment and know not of' 
torments ” (vii. 66): yet “ it would have been l>esl not to; have 
given a body to Adam, or that being done, to have restrained 
him from sin ; for what profit is there that man should in the ' 
present life live in heaviness and after death look for punishment^ ' 
(vii. 116-117). In iv. 12 the nexus of life, sin and suffering just 
refcired to. Is put still more strongly : “ It were better we had 
mot been at all than that we should be born and sin and suffer.” ^ 
The different attitude of these two writers towards this question 
springs from their respective views on the question of free will. 
The author of Baruch declares (iv. 15, 19) : “ For though Adam 
sinned and brought untimely death upon all, yet of those' who 
were born from him each one of them prepared for his own soul 
lonnent to come, and again each one of tliem has chosen for 
himself glories to come , . . each one of us- has' been the Adam 
of his own soul.” Though the writer of Ezra would admit the 
jwssibility of a few Israelites attaining to salvation through the 
most strenuous endeavour, yet he Imids that man is dl but" 
predoomed through his original evil disposition or through the 
fall of Adam (vii. 118). ** 0 Adam, what hast thou done: for' 
though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen oh thee 
j alone, but upon all of us that come of thec.” 

I Another contrast between the two books is that while Baruefct 
shows some mercy to the Gentiles (Ixxii. 4-6) in the Messianic ' 
period, none according to 4 Ezra and the Shammaites (Toaeph, 
Sank. xiii. 2; will be extended to them, iii. 30, ix. 22 sq., xii, 34, 
xiii. 37 sq.). 

On the above grounds it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
whereas the Apocalypse of Baruch owes its leading character- 
i.siics to a pupil Of HilleTs school, 4 Ezra shows just as clearly, 
its derivation from that of Shammai. Kohler {Jewish Ehcyc» . 

1 Xu the Apocalypse of Baruch, x. 6, we.fmd u airQiHar>cxp])eafiilnk':: 
“ Blessed is he who was not born, or being bom has died.” But 
here death is said to be prelerabk tx>rwknes«mg|the pcesoat wov of 
Jerusalem, , , ^ 
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V, aai) points out that the view of 4 Ezra that the Ten 
Tribes will return was held by the Shammaites, whereas it was 
denied by Aqiba.^ The Apocalypse of Baruch is silent on this 
point. ^ 

Time and Place.— -The work was written towards the close of 
the ist century (iii. i, 29), and somewhere in the east. 

Literature.— In addition to the authorities mentioned above, 
see Dillmann, Herzog’s Real Encyk.^ xii. 353 sqq. ; Schiirer, Gesch. 
des jud. Volkei'^ iii. 246 ; and the articles on 4 Esdras in 

Hastings’ Bible DtcMonarvand the Encyclopaedia Biblica by Thackeray 
and James re-spectivcly. (R. H. C.) 

WMA and NEHEMIAH, BOOKS OF, in the Old 1 cstament. 
The two canonical bool^iS entitled Ezra and Nehemiah in the 
EnglLsh Bible ‘ correspond to the i and 2 Esdras of the Vulgate, 
to the 2 Esdras of the Septuagint, and to the Ezra and 
Nehemiah of the Massoretic (Hebrew) text. Though for many 
centuries they have thus been treated as separate rompositioas, 
wc have abundant evidence that they were anciently regarded as 
forming but one hook, and a careful examination proves that 
together with the book of Chronicles they constitute one single 
work. The two books may therefore be conveniently treated 
together. 

1. Position and Da/e. — Origen (Euseb. H.E. vi. 25), expressly 
enumerating the twenty-two books of the old covenant as 
acknowledged by the Jews and accepted by the Christian church, 
names “ the First and Second Ezra in one book ” ; Melito of 
Sardis (Euselfl H,E. iv. 26) in like manner mentions the book 
of Ezra only. So also the Talmud (in Bdbd baihrd, 14. 2), nor 
can it be supposed that Josephus in his enumeration (c. Ap. 
i. S) reckoned Nehemiah as apart from Ezra. That the Jews 
themselves recognized no real separation is shown by the fact 
that no Mas.sorctic nf>tes are found after Ezra x., but at the end 
of Nehemiah the contents of both are reckoned together, and it 
is stated that Neh. iii. 22 is the middle verse of the book. Their 
position in the Hebrew Bible before the book of Chronicles 
IS, however, illogical. The introductory verses of Ezra i. are 
identical with the conclusion of 2 Chron. xxxvi., whilst in the 
version of i Esdras no less than two chapters (2 Chron. xxxv. sq.) 
overlap. The cause of the separation is probably to be found 
in the late reception of Chronicles into the Jewish canon. Further 
proof of the unity of the three is to be found in the general simi- 
larity of style and treatment. The .same linguistic criteria recur, 
and the interest in lists and genealogies, in priests and Levites, 
and in the temple service point unmistakably to the presence 
of the same hand (the so-called chronicler'*) in Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah. See Bible (sect. Canon ) ; Chronicles. 

The period of history covered by the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah extends from the return of the exiles under Zerubbabel 
in 537-536 B.c. to Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem in 432 
B.c. In their present form, however, the books are considerably 
later, and allusions to Nehemiah in the past (Neh., xii. z6, 47), 
to the days of Jaddua (live grandson of Nchemiali's contem- 
porary Joiada; ib. xii. u), to Darius (Nothus 423 B.c. or rather 
Codomannus 336 b.c., ib. v. 22), and the use of the term “ king 
of Persia,” as a distinctive title after the full of that empire 
(332 H.C.), are enough to show that, as a wl\ple, they belong to 
the same age as the book of Chronicles. 

2. Contents,— lihCiv contents may be divided'into four parts : — 

(a) The events preceding the mission of Ezra (i.-vi,). — In the 

first year of his reign Cyrus was inspired to grant a decree per- 
mitting the Jews to return to build the temple in Jerusalem 
(i.) ; a list of families is given (ii.). The altar of burnt-offering 
was set up, and in the second year of the return the foundations 
of the new temple were laid with great solemnity (Hi.). The 

adversaries of Judah and Benjamin ” offered to a.ssist but 
were repulsed, and they raised such opposition to the progress 
of the work that it ceased until the second year of Darius (521- 
520 B.C.). Aroused by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah the 
building was then resumed, and despite fresh attempts to 
hinder the work it was completed, consecrated and dedicated 

* References to i Esdras in this article arc to the book discussed 
above as Ezra, Third Book op. 
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in the sixth year of that king (vi.). The event was solemnized 
by the celebration of the Passover (cf. 2 Chron. xxx., Hezekiah ; 
xxxv. Josiah). 

{b) An interval of fifty-e^jht years is passed over in silence, 
and the rest of the book of Ezra comprises his account of his 
mission to Jerusalem (vii.-x.). Ezra, a scribe of repute, well * 
versed in the laws of Moses, returns with a band of exiles in 
order to reorganize the religious community. A few months 
after his arrival (seventli year of Artaxerxes, 458 B.c.) he insti- 
tuted a great religious reform, viz. the prohibition of inter- 
marriage with the heathen of the land (cf. already vi. 21). 

In spite of some opposition (x. 15 obscurely worded) the reform 
was accepted, and the foundations of a new community were 
laid. 

(r) Twelve years elapse before the return of Nehemiah, whose 
description of his work is one of the most interesting pieces of 
Old Testament narrative (Neh. i.-vi.). In the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes (445 B.c.), Nehemiah the royal cup-bearer at Shushan 
(Susa, the royal winter palace) was visited by friends from Judah 
and was overcome with grief at the tidings of the miserable con- 
dition of Jerusalem and the pitiful state of the Judaean remnant 
which had escaped the captivity. He obtained permission to 
return, and on reaching the city made a secret survey of the ruins 
and called upon the nobles and rulers to assist in repairing them. 
Much opposition was caused by Sanballat the Horonite {i.e. of 
the Moabite Horonaim or Beth-horon, about 15 m. N.W. of 
Jerusalem), Tobiah the Ammonite, Geshem (or Gashmu) the 
Arabian, and the Ashdodites, whose virulence increased as the 
rebuilding of the walls continued. But notwithstanding attempts 
upon the city and upon the life of Nehemiah, and in spite of 
intrigues among certain members of the Judaean section, in 
fifty-two days the city walls were complete (Neh. vi. 15). The 
hostility, however, did not cease, and measures were ^cn to 
ensure the safety of the city (vi. i6-vii. 4). A valuable account 
IS given of Nehemiah’s economical reforms, illustrating the 
internal social conditions of the period and the general character 
of the former governors who had been placed in charge (v., cf. 
the laws codified in Lev. xxv. 35 sqq.). 

{d) The remaining chapters carry’ on the story of the labours 
of both Ezra and Nehemiah. The list of those who returned 
under the decree of Cyrus is repeated (Neh. vii.), and leads up to 
the reading of the Law by Ezra, a great national confession of 
guilt, and a solemn undertaking to observe the new covenant, the 
provisions of which are detailed (x. 28-39). After sundry lists of 
the families dwelling in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood (xi. i 
sqq., apparently a sequel to vii. 1-4),'*^ and of various priests and 
Levites, an account is given of the dedication of the walls (xii. 
27-43), the arrangements for the Levitical organization (w. 44- 
47), and a fresh separation from the heathen (Moabites and 
Ammonites, xiii. 1-3; cf. Deut, xxiii. 3 scq.). The book concludes 
with another extract from Nehemiah’s mcmo|rs dealing with 
the events of a second visit, twelve years later (xiii. 4-31)* 
this occasion he vindicated the sanctity of the temple by 
expelling Tobiah, reorganized the supplies for the Levites, took 
measures to uphold the observance of the Sabbath, and pro- 
tested energetically against the foreign marriages. In the course 
of his reforms he thrust out a son of Joiada (son of Eliashib, 
the high-priest), who had man'ied the daughter of Sanballat, an 
incident which had an important result (see Samaritans). 

That these books are the result of compilation (like the book 
of Chronicles itself) is evident from the many abrupt changes ; 
the inclusion of certain documents written in an Aramaic dialect 
(Ezr. iv. 8-vi. 18, vii. 12-26)®; the character of the name-lists; 
the lengthy gaps in the history ; the use made of two distinct 
sources, attributed to Ezra and Nehemiah ^spectively, and 
from the varying form in which the narra^R^es are cast. The 

* With Neh. xi. 4-19 cf. r Chron. ix. 3-17; with the list xii. 1-7 cf. 
vv. 12-21 and x. 3-9 ; and with xii. 10 stj. cf. i Chron. vi. 3-15 (to 
which it forms the sequel). See further Smend, Listen d. Esra m. 
Neh. (1881). 

® Sometimes wrongly styled Chaldee [q.v.) ; see Semitic Lan- 
guages. 
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chronicler’s hand can usually be readily recognized. There 
are relatively few traces of it in Nehcmiah’s memoirs aiid in 
the Aramaic documents, but elsewhere the sources are largely 
coloured, if not written from the standpoint of his age. Ex- 
• amples of artificial arrangement appear notably in Ezr. ii.-iii. i 
compared with Nch. vii. 6-viii. i (first clause) ; in the present 
position of Ezr. iv. 6-23 ; and in the dislocation of certain 
portions of the two memoirs in Neh. viii.-xiii. (see below). It 
should be noticed that the present order of the narratives involves 
the theory that some catastrophe ensued after Ezr. x. and before 
Neh. i. ; that the walls had Ijeen destroyed and the gates burnt 
down ; that some external opposition (with which, however, Ezra 
did not have to contend) had been successful ; that the main 
object of Ezra’s mission was delayed for twelve years, and, 
finally, that only through Nehemiah’s energy was the work of 
social and religious reorganization successful. These topics 
raise serious historical problems (see Jews : Hjistory, § 21). 

3. Criticism of Ezra i.-vi. — The chronicler’s account of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the seventy years’ interval (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 20 sq. ; cf. Jer. xxv. 1 1, xxix. 10, also Is. xxiii. 17), and the 
return of 42,360 of the exiles (Ezr. ii. 64 sqq.) represent a 
special view of the history of the period. The totals, as also the 
detailed figures, in Ezr., Neh. and 1 Esdr. v. vary considerably ; 
the number is extremely large (contrast Jcr. lii. 30) ; it includes 
the common people (contrast 2 Kings xxiv. 14, xxv. 12), and 
ignores the fact that Judah was not depopulated, that the Jews 
were carried qff to other places besides Babylon and that many 
remained behind in Babylon. According to this view, Judah 
and Jerusalem were practically deserted until the return. The 
list in Ezr. ii. is that of families which returned “ every man unto 
his city ” under twelve leaders (including Nehemiah, Azariah 
fcf. Ezra], Zerubbabel and Jeshua); it recurs with many varia- 
tions in a different and apparently more original context in Neh. 
vii., and in i Esdr. v. is ascribed to the time of Darius. The 
families (to judge from the northwards extension of Judaean 
territory) are probably those of the population in the later 
Persian period, hardly those who returned to the precise homes 
of their ancestors (see C. F. Kent, Israel's Hist, and Biogr, 
Narratives, p. 379). The offerings which are for the temple- 
service in Neh. vii. 70-72 (cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 6-8) are for the 
building of the temple in Ezr. ii. 68-70 ; and since the walls are 
not yet built, the topographical details in Nch‘. viii. i (.see i Esdr. 
V. 47) are adjusted, and the event of the seventh month is not the 
reading of the Daw amid the laments of the people (Neh. viii. ; 
see w, 9-1 1 ) but the erection of the altar by Jeshua and Zerub- 
babel under inauspicious circumstances (cf. Ezr. iii. 3 with i 
Esdr. v. 50). 

The chronologically misplaced account of the successful opposi- 
tion in the time of Ahasuerus (i.e, Xerxes) and Artaxerxes (the 
son and grandson of Darius respectively) breaks the account of 
the temple under Cyrus and Darius, and is concerned with the 
city walls (iv, 6-23) * ; there is some ob.scurity in vv, 7-g : Rehum 
and Shimshai evidently take the lead, Tabeel may be an Aram- 
aized equivalent of Tobiah. A recent return is implied (iv. 12) 
and the record hints that a new decree may be made (v. 21), 
The account of the unsuccessful opposition to the temple in the 
time of Darius (v. sq. ; for another aa'ount .see Jos. Ant, xi. 4, 9) 
is independent of iv. 7-23, and throws another light upon the 
decree of Cyrus (vi. 3-5, contrast i. 2-4). It implies that Shesh- 
bazzar, who had been sent with the temple vessels in the time of 
Cyrus, had laid the foundations and that the work had continued 
without ttssation (v. 16, contrast iv. 5, 24). The beginning of 
the reply of Darius is wanting (vi. 6 sqq.), and the decree which 
had been sought in Babylon is found at Ecbatana. Chap. vi. 15 

* Its real j)Osttion in the history of this period is not certain. 
Against the supposition that the names refer to Cambyscs and 
P.scudo-Smerdis who reigned after Cyrus and before Darius, see 
H. E. Ryle, Catnh. Bible, “ Ezra and Neh.,” p. 65 sq. Against the 
view that Darius i.s D. ii. Nothus of 423-404 n.c., see G. A. Smith, 
Minor Prophets, ii. 191 sqq. The ignorance of the compiler regarding 
the seqiicnce of the icing.s finds a parallel in that of the author of the 
book of Daniel {q,v.) ; .see C. C. Torrey, Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang, 
(1907), p. 178, u. 1, 


sqq. follow more naturally upon v. 1^2, hut 0. x4 with its dilfijCtdt 
reference to Artaxerxes now seems to presuppose the decree in 
iv. 21 and looks forward to the time of Ezra or Nehemiah. As 
regards this section (Ezr. i.-vi.) as a whole, thew is little doubt 
that i. iii. i-iv. 5, vi. 15-22 arc from the <^onicler, whose free 
treatment of his m^teri^ is seen in the use he has made of ch. ii. 
Notwithstanding the unimpeachable evidence for the tolerant 
attitude of Persian kings and governors towards the religion of 
subject races, it is probable that the various decrees incorporated 
in the book (cf. also i Esdr, iv. 42 sqq.) have been reshaped from 
a Jewish standpoint. A noteworthy example appears in the 
account of the unique powers entruste<ito Ezra (vii. 11-26), the 
introduction to whose memoirs, at all events, is quite in the style 
of the chronicler. 

4. Memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra, — Tlie memoirs of Ezra 
and Nehemiah do not appear to have been incorporated without 
some adjustment. The lapse of time between Neh. i. i and ii. i 
is noteworthy, and with the prayer in i. 5-1 1 cf. Ezr. ix. 6-15, 
Dan. ix. 4 sqq. (also parallels in Deuteronomy) ; chap. i. in its 
present form may be a compiler’s introduction. The important 
topographical list in ch. iii. is probably from another source ; 
the style is different, Nehemiah is ab.sent, and the high-priest 
is unusually prominent. * Chap, v., where Nehemiah reviews his 
past conduct as governor, turns aside to economic reforms and 
scarcely falls within the fifty-two days of the building of the 
walls. The chapter is closely associated with the contents of 
xiii. and breaks the account of the opposition. Anticipated 
already in ii. 10, the hostility partly arises from the repudiation 
of Samaritan religious claims (ii. 20; cf. Ezr. iv. 3) and is partly 
political. It is difficult to follow its progress clearly, and the 
account ceases abruptly in vi. 17-19 with the notice of the 
conspiracy of Tobiah and the nobles of Judah. The chronicler’s 
style can be recognized in vii. 1-5 (in its present form), where 
steps are taken to protect and to people Jerusalem ; the older 
sequel is now found in ch. xi. Whilst the account of the dedica- 
tion of the walls is marked by the use of the pronoun I 
(xii. 31, 38, 40), it is probably now due as a whole to the chronicler, 
and when the more trustworthy memoirs of Nehemiah are 
resumed (xiii. 4 sqq.) the episodes, although placed twelve 
years later (ver. 6), are intimately connected with the preceding 
reforhis (cf.xii. 44-xiii. 3 with xiii. 10 sqq., 23 sqq.).® Nehemiah’s 
attitude towards intermarriage is markedly moderate in contrast 
to the drastic measures of Ezra, whose mission and work the 
simpler and perhaps earlier narratives of Nehemiah originally 
ignored, and the relation between the two is complicated further 
by the literary character of the memoir of Ezra. 

To the last mentioned arc prefixed (a) the scribe’s geneal(^y, 
which traces him back to Aaron and names as his immediate 
ance.slor, Seraiah, who had been slain 130 years previously 
(Ezr. vii. 1-5), and {b) an independent account of the return 
{w, 6-10) witli a reference to Ezra’s renown, obviously not 
from the hand of Ezra himself. Whatever the original prelude 
to Ezra’s thanksgiving may have been (vii. 27 seq.), we now 
have the essentially Jewish account of the letter of Artaxerxes 
with its unusual concessions.* The list of those who returned 
amounts to the moderate total of 1496 males (viii., but 1690 in 
I Esdr. viii. 30 sqq.). Ezra’s mission was obviously concerned 
with the Law and Temple service (vii. 6, 10, 14 sqq., 25 ; viii. 17, 
24-30, 33 sq.), but four months elapse between his return in the 
fifth month (vii. 9) and the preparations for the marriage reforms 
in the ninth (x. 9), and there is a delay of twelve years before the 
Law is read (Neh. viii.). The Septuagint version (i Esdr, ix. ; cf. 
Jo.sephus, Antiq. xi. 5. 5 and some modern scholars) would place 

2 See further H. G. Mitchell, Journ. of Bill. Lit. {1903), PP- 88 sqq. 

» The chronological difficulties will be seen from xiii. 6 (” before 
this "), which would imply that the dedication of the walls was on 
the occasion of Nehemiah 's later visit (see G. A. Smith, Expositor, 
July iqoo, p. 12). His previous departure is perhaps foreshadowed 
in vii. 2. 

See Enev. Bib. col. 1480. Papyri from a Jewish colony in 
Elephantine {407 b.c.) clearly show the form which royal permits 
could take, and what the Jews were prepared to give in return ; 
points of resemblance are extremely interesting, but compared with 
the biblical documents the papyri reveal some striking difiGrenceai 
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V, aai) points out that the view of 4 Ezra that the Ten 
Tribes will return was held by the Shammaites, whereas it was 
denied by Aqiba.^ The Apocalypse of Baruch is silent on this 
point. ^ 

Time and Place.— -The work was written towards the close of 
the ist century (iii. i, 29), and somewhere in the east. 

Literature.— In addition to the authorities mentioned above, 
see Dillmann, Herzog’s Real Encyk.^ xii. 353 sqq. ; Schiirer, Gesch. 
des jud. Volkei'^ iii. 246 ; and the articles on 4 Esdras in 

Hastings’ Bible DtcMonarvand the Encyclopaedia Biblica by Thackeray 
and James re-spectivcly. (R. H. C.) 

WMA and NEHEMIAH, BOOKS OF, in the Old 1 cstament. 
The two canonical bool^iS entitled Ezra and Nehemiah in the 
EnglLsh Bible ‘ correspond to the i and 2 Esdras of the Vulgate, 
to the 2 Esdras of the Septuagint, and to the Ezra and 
Nehemiah of the Massoretic (Hebrew) text. Though for many 
centuries they have thus been treated as separate rompositioas, 
wc have abundant evidence that they were anciently regarded as 
forming but one hook, and a careful examination proves that 
together with the book of Chronicles they constitute one single 
work. The two books may therefore be conveniently treated 
together. 

1. Position and Da/e. — Origen (Euseb. H.E. vi. 25), expressly 
enumerating the twenty-two books of the old covenant as 
acknowledged by the Jews and accepted by the Christian church, 
names “ the First and Second Ezra in one book ” ; Melito of 
Sardis (Euselfl H,E. iv. 26) in like manner mentions the book 
of Ezra only. So also the Talmud (in Bdbd baihrd, 14. 2), nor 
can it be supposed that Josephus in his enumeration (c. Ap. 
i. S) reckoned Nehemiah as apart from Ezra. That the Jews 
themselves recognized no real separation is shown by the fact 
that no Mas.sorctic nf>tes are found after Ezra x., but at the end 
of Nehemiah the contents of both are reckoned together, and it 
is stated that Neh. iii. 22 is the middle verse of the book. Their 
position in the Hebrew Bible before the book of Chronicles 
IS, however, illogical. The introductory verses of Ezra i. are 
identical with the conclusion of 2 Chron. xxxvi., whilst in the 
version of i Esdras no less than two chapters (2 Chron. xxxv. sq.) 
overlap. The cause of the separation is probably to be found 
in the late reception of Chronicles into the Jewish canon. Further 
proof of the unity of the three is to be found in the general simi- 
larity of style and treatment. The .same linguistic criteria recur, 
and the interest in lists and genealogies, in priests and Levites, 
and in the temple service point unmistakably to the presence 
of the same hand (the so-called chronicler'*) in Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah. See Bible (sect. Canon ) ; Chronicles. 

The period of history covered by the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah extends from the return of the exiles under Zerubbabel 
in 537-536 B.c. to Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem in 432 
B.c. In their present form, however, the books are considerably 
later, and allusions to Nehemiah in the past (Neh., xii. z6, 47), 
to the days of Jaddua (live grandson of Nchemiali's contem- 
porary Joiada; ib. xii. u), to Darius (Nothus 423 B.c. or rather 
Codomannus 336 b.c., ib. v. 22), and the use of the term “ king 
of Persia,” as a distinctive title after the full of that empire 
(332 H.C.), are enough to show that, as a wl\ple, they belong to 
the same age as the book of Chronicles. 

2. Contents,— lihCiv contents may be divided'into four parts : — 

(a) The events preceding the mission of Ezra (i.-vi,). — In the 

first year of his reign Cyrus was inspired to grant a decree per- 
mitting the Jews to return to build the temple in Jerusalem 
(i.) ; a list of families is given (ii.). The altar of burnt-offering 
was set up, and in the second year of the return the foundations 
of the new temple were laid with great solemnity (Hi.). The 

adversaries of Judah and Benjamin ” offered to a.ssist but 
were repulsed, and they raised such opposition to the progress 
of the work that it ceased until the second year of Darius (521- 
520 B.C.). Aroused by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah the 
building was then resumed, and despite fresh attempts to 
hinder the work it was completed, consecrated and dedicated 

* References to i Esdras in this article arc to the book discussed 
above as Ezra, Third Book op. 
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in the sixth year of that king (vi.). The event was solemnized 
by the celebration of the Passover (cf. 2 Chron. xxx., Hezekiah ; 
xxxv. Josiah). 

{b) An interval of fifty-e^jht years is passed over in silence, 
and the rest of the book of Ezra comprises his account of his 
mission to Jerusalem (vii.-x.). Ezra, a scribe of repute, well * 
versed in the laws of Moses, returns with a band of exiles in 
order to reorganize the religious community. A few months 
after his arrival (seventli year of Artaxerxes, 458 B.c.) he insti- 
tuted a great religious reform, viz. the prohibition of inter- 
marriage with the heathen of the land (cf. already vi. 21). 

In spite of some opposition (x. 15 obscurely worded) the reform 
was accepted, and the foundations of a new community were 
laid. 

(r) Twelve years elapse before the return of Nehemiah, whose 
description of his work is one of the most interesting pieces of 
Old Testament narrative (Neh. i.-vi.). In the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes (445 B.c.), Nehemiah the royal cup-bearer at Shushan 
(Susa, the royal winter palace) was visited by friends from Judah 
and was overcome with grief at the tidings of the miserable con- 
dition of Jerusalem and the pitiful state of the Judaean remnant 
which had escaped the captivity. He obtained permission to 
return, and on reaching the city made a secret survey of the ruins 
and called upon the nobles and rulers to assist in repairing them. 
Much opposition was caused by Sanballat the Horonite {i.e. of 
the Moabite Horonaim or Beth-horon, about 15 m. N.W. of 
Jerusalem), Tobiah the Ammonite, Geshem (or Gashmu) the 
Arabian, and the Ashdodites, whose virulence increased as the 
rebuilding of the walls continued. But notwithstanding attempts 
upon the city and upon the life of Nehemiah, and in spite of 
intrigues among certain members of the Judaean section, in 
fifty-two days the city walls were complete (Neh. vi. 15). The 
hostility, however, did not cease, and measures were ^cn to 
ensure the safety of the city (vi. i6-vii. 4). A valuable account 
IS given of Nehemiah’s economical reforms, illustrating the 
internal social conditions of the period and the general character 
of the former governors who had been placed in charge (v., cf. 
the laws codified in Lev. xxv. 35 sqq.). 

{d) The remaining chapters carry’ on the story of the labours 
of both Ezra and Nehemiah. The list of those who returned 
under the decree of Cyrus is repeated (Neh. vii.), and leads up to 
the reading of the Law by Ezra, a great national confession of 
guilt, and a solemn undertaking to observe the new covenant, the 
provisions of which are detailed (x. 28-39). After sundry lists of 
the families dwelling in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood (xi. i 
sqq., apparently a sequel to vii. 1-4),'*^ and of various priests and 
Levites, an account is given of the dedication of the walls (xii. 
27-43), the arrangements for the Levitical organization (w. 44- 
47), and a fresh separation from the heathen (Moabites and 
Ammonites, xiii. 1-3; cf. Deut, xxiii. 3 scq.). The book concludes 
with another extract from Nehemiah’s mcmo|rs dealing with 
the events of a second visit, twelve years later (xiii. 4-31)* 
this occasion he vindicated the sanctity of the temple by 
expelling Tobiah, reorganized the supplies for the Levites, took 
measures to uphold the observance of the Sabbath, and pro- 
tested energetically against the foreign marriages. In the course 
of his reforms he thrust out a son of Joiada (son of Eliashib, 
the high-priest), who had man'ied the daughter of Sanballat, an 
incident which had an important result (see Samaritans). 

That these books are the result of compilation (like the book 
of Chronicles itself) is evident from the many abrupt changes ; 
the inclusion of certain documents written in an Aramaic dialect 
(Ezr. iv. 8-vi. 18, vii. 12-26)®; the character of the name-lists; 
the lengthy gaps in the history ; the use made of two distinct 
sources, attributed to Ezra and Nehemiah ^spectively, and 
from the varying form in which the narra^R^es are cast. The 

* With Neh. xi. 4-19 cf. r Chron. ix. 3-17; with the list xii. 1-7 cf. 
vv. 12-21 and x. 3-9 ; and with xii. 10 stj. cf. i Chron. vi. 3-15 (to 
which it forms the sequel). See further Smend, Listen d. Esra m. 
Neh. (1881). 

® Sometimes wrongly styled Chaldee [q.v.) ; see Semitic Lan- 
guages. 







F This is the sixth 'letter of atAke Bngh^h hl|)faftbet aslitwfis 
of the Latin. In the tnidinf^ 'Greek alj^iabet the symbol 
has disappeared^ although it survived! far/ into historical 
times in many ' Greek dialects as ithe digamma, the 
use ^f which in early times was inductively proved by Bentley, 
•when comparatively little was known of ^e local alphabets 
and dialects of Greece. The so-oalted r, which serves 

for the numeral 6, is all that remains to represent it. This 
symbol derives its name from its> resemblance in medieval MSS. 
to the abbreviation for or. The symbol occupying tlie same posi- 
tion in the Phoenician alphabet was Vau y^), which seems 
to be represented by the Greek Y, the Latin V, at the end of 
the early alphabet. Many authorities therefore contend that 
F is only a modification of the preceding symbol E and has 
nothing to do with the symbol Vau. In some early Latin 
inscriptions F is represented by |J, as E is by |J. It must be 
admitted that the resembUinoc between the .sixth symbol of 
the Phoenician alphabet and the corresponding symbol of the 
European alpliabet is not striking. But the position of the 
limbs of symixils in early aiplubets. often varies surprisingly. 
In Greek, besides F we find for / in Pamphylia (the only Greek 
district in Asia which possesses the symbol) and in Bocolia. 
Thessaly, Tarentum, Cumae and on Chalcidian vases of Italy the 
form F, though except at Cumae and on the vases the form F 
exists contemporaneousl)' with C or even earlier. At the little 
town of Falerii (Civita Castellana), whose alphabet is undoubtedly 
of the same origin as the Laliti, F takes the form Though 
uncertain, therefore, it seems not impossible that the original 
syrrihol of the Phoenician alphabet, which was a consonant like 
the English w, may have been differentiated in Greek into two 
symbols, one indicating the coiwonant value xv and retaining 
the position of the Phoenician consonant Vau, the other having 
the vow^el value w, which ultimately most dialects changed to 
a modified sound like Frcncb it or German ii. Be this as it may, 
the value of the symbol F in Greek was u\ a bilabial voiced 
sound, not the labio-denlal unvoiced sound whidi we call /. 
When the Romans adopted the Greek alphabet they took over 
the symliols with their Greek values. But Greek had no sound 
corresponding to the Latin /, for </»was pronounced p 4 i, like the 
final sound of Up in ordinary English or the initial sound of pig 
in Irish F;nglish. Consecjuently in the very old inscription! 
on a gold fibula found at Prae(ne.ste and published in 1S87 (see 
A7,rHABFf) the Latin / is represented Ijy FB. I/Ater, as Latin 
did not use F for the consonant written as vinti/lv, ;&c., H was 
dropped and F received a new special value in Latin as repre- 
sentative of the unvoiced laliio-dental spirant. In the Oscan 
and Umbrian dialects, whose alphabet was .borrowed from 
Etruscan, a special form appears for /, viz.. .8^ the old form £ 
being kept for the other consonant {i.e, English w). The 
8 has generally been asserted to be developed out of the second 
clement in the curnbiaalion F.B, its upper ar^i lower halves 
being first converted into lozeuges, which naturally dutnged 
to 8 when inscribed without lifting the writing or incising im- 
plement. Recent discoveries, however, make this doubtful 
(see Alphabet). 

FABBRONl, ANGELO (1732-1803), Italian biographer, was 
born at Jdarradi in Tuscany on the 25th of September 1732. 
After stud}'ing at Faenza he entered the Roman college founded 
for the education of young Tuscans. On the conclusion of his 
studies he continued*his stay in Rome,, and having been introduced 
to the celebrated Jansen ist Bottari, received from him the canonry 
of Santa Teresa in Trastevere. Some time after this he was 
chosen to preach a discourse in the pontifical chapel before 
Benedict XIV. and made such a favourable impression that the 
pontiff settled on him an r annuity, with the possession of .which 
Fabbroni was able to devote his whole time to .study. He was 


Le(^ld>L^!pran 4 ' 4 pkc of Tuscai^, but tibe,Jesj^ 
disliked »bim op f account of his jg^xmt views. Brides , w 
other JitBfary labours he began at Pisa ip 1771 a iiteraryJauriM^, 
which he continued till 17.916. About 177a he mode a journey jtP 
.Pari5,> where he . formed the^acquaintanceof Conckpxcet, Didesp^, 
d'Alembert, Rousseau and most o£ the other entinentJFrjBnchmeii 
of the day. He also spent four months inXondan. He died at 
Pisa on the asnd of September 18J03. • 

The following /are his principal works : — Vitae JUthnum.doaitiiiHt 
qui saecidis XVtI. ei XV III. ftofuerunt ^ (20 vols., 
Pisa, 1778-1799, 1804-1805), the last two vols., published pott- 
hnmously, contain a Kfe of the author ; Lautentu MedicH Magnipii 
Vita (2 vols., Pisa, 1784), a work which served as a basis itor H. 
Hoscoe s Life of Lorenzo dei Medici; Lsonis X, pontificis mtue^inei 
Vita (pL-ia, 1797) ; end Klvgi di Dante Alighieri, di Apgelo PoUzianq, 
dt Lodovico Anosio, e di Torq. Tasso (Parma, 1800). 

PABEB, the name of a fonrily of German lead-pencil manu- 
facturers. Their business was founded in 1760 at Stein, near 
Nuremberg, by Kaspar Faber (d.. 1784). It was then inherited.by 
his son Anton Wilhelm (d. 1S19). Georg Leonhard Faber suc- 
ceeded in i8io(d. 1839), and the business passed to Johann Lothar 
von labor {1817-1896), Uie greatrgrandson of th(^founder. At 
the time of his assuming control /about twenty hands were em- 
ployed, under old-fashioned conditions, and owing to the inven- 
tion of the French craymis Contes of Nicolas Jacques Conte 
competition had reduced the entire Nureml>erg industry to atlow 
ebb (see Pencil). Jolmnn introduced improvements in machinery 
and methods, brought his factory to the highest state of efficiency, 
and it became a model for all theotherGermanf and Austrian manu- 
facturers. He established branches in New York,. Paris, London 
and Berlin, and agencies in Vienna, St Petersburg -and Hamburg, 
and made his greatest coup in 1856, when he contracted for the 
exclusive control of tlie, graphite olitained from the East Siberian 
mines. Faber Imd also branched out into the manufacture of 
water-colour and oil paints, inks, slates and slate-pencils, and 
engineers’ and architects’ drawing instruments, and built 
addiiiimal factories to house his various industries -at New York 
and^ at Noisy-le-Scc, near I’uris, and haxi his own cedar mills 
in Florida. For his ser\’ices to German industry he received a 
patent of nobility and an appointment as councillor pf state. 
After the death of bis widow (1903) the business was inherited 
by Jus grand-daughter Countess Otilie von Kaber-Castell and her 
husl>ancl, Count Ale.xander. 

FABER, BASIL (i52o-c:. 1576), Lutheran schoolmaster arid 
theologian, was born at Sorau, in lower Lusatia, in 1520. Jn 
1538 he entered the university of Wittenberg, studying as 
pauper gratis under Melanchtbon. Choosing the schoolmaster’s 
profession, he became successively rector of the schools at 
Nordhau.sen, Tennstadt (1555), Magdeburg (1557) and Quedlin- 
burg (1560). From this last post he was removed, in December 
1570 as a Crypto-Calvinist. In 1571 he was appointed to the 
Ratlis* gymnasium at Erfurt, not ,as rector, but as .director 
{Vorsiei^er). In this situation he remained jtill his death in, 1575 
or 1576. Flis translation of the first twenty-rfiyc chapters of 
Luther’s commentary on Genesis was published in 1557 ; in other 
ways he promoted the spread of Lutheran views. He was, a 
contributor to tlie first four of the Magdeburg Centuries., He is 
best known by his Thesaurus eruditionis scholasiicae (1.5 71 ; 
.last edition, improved by J. H. Leich, ^749, folio, 2 ,ypl^,) j'this 
was followed by his LibeUus de disci plina scholasim, (t57;2). 

Sve WageEmannaud G. Muller iu Hcizog^Hauck's Reedencyklopadu 

(A. Go>) 

>FABER» FBE9ERICK WILLIAM (1814-1863),. British hymn 
writer and tlicologian, was born on the a8th of June 1814 at 
Calverley, Yorkshire, of which place his ^grandfather, TJ^pmas 
Faber, was vigar. He attended .tfie, grammar, school. of Bishop 
Auckland for a short time, but, a. large portion of his boyhood 
was spent in -Westmorland. ,He ^erwards ,>Yent to Harrow 
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and to Balliol College, Oxford. In 1835 he obtained a scholar- 
ship at University College ; and in 1836 he gained the Newdigate 
prize for a porn?, on “ The Knights of St John/’ which elicited 
special praise frym Keble. Among his college friends were Dean 
Stanley and Roundcll Palmer, ist earl of Selborne. In January 
1837 he was elected fellow of University College. Meanwhile he 
had given up the Calvinistic views of his youth, and had become 
an enthusiastic follower of John Henry Newman. In 1841 a 
travelling tutorship took him to the continent; and on his 
return a book appeared called Sights and Thoughts in Foreign 
Churches and among Foreign Peoples (London, 1842), with a 
dedication to his friend the poet Wordsworth. He accepted the 
rectory of Elton in Huntingdonshire, but soon after went again 
to the continent, in order to study the methods of the Roman 
Otholic Church ; and after a prolonged mental struggle he 
joined the Roman Catholic communion in November 1845. He 
founded a religious community at Birmingham, called Wilfridians, 
which was ultimately merged in the oratory of St Philip Neri, 
with John Henry Newman as Superior. In 1849 a branch of the 
oratory— subsequently independent— was established in London, 
first in King William Street, and afterwards at Brompton, over 
which Faber presided till his death on the 26th of September 
1863. In spite of his weak health, an almost incredible amount of 
work w^as crow^ded into those years. He published a number of 
theological works, and edited the Oratorian Lives of the Saints, 
He was an eloquent preacher, and a man of great charm of 
character. It is mainly as a hymn-writer, however, that Faber 
is remembered. Among his best-known hymns are : — “ The 
Greatness of God,” “ The Will of God,” “ The Eternal Father,” 
** The God of my Childhood,” ” Jesus is God,” “ The Pilgrims 
of the Night,” ” The Land beyond the Sea,” Sweet Saviour, 
bless us ere we go,” “ 1 was wandering and weary,” and The 
Shadow of the Rock.” The hymns are largely used in Protestant 
collections. In addition to many pamphlets and translation.s, 
Faber published the following works : All for Jesus ; The 
Precious Blood ; Bethlehem ; The Blessed Sacrament ; The 
Creator and the Creature ; Growth of Holiness ; Spiritual Con- 
ferences \ The Foot of the Cross (8 vols., London, 1853-1860). 

See his Life and Letters^ bv Father J. E. Bowden (London, i86g), 
and A Brief SkeUh of the Early Life of ike laic F. W, Faber, />./)., by 
his brother the Rev. F. A. Faber (T.ondon, 1869). 

FABER, Fabri or Fabry (surnamed Stapulensis), JACOBUS 
Hacques Leftivre d’fitaples] {c. 1455-r. 1536), a pioneer of the 
Protestant movement in France, was bom of humble parents at 
Staples, in Pas de Calais, IMcardy, about 1455. He appears to 
have been possessed of considerable means. He had already been 
ordained priest when he entered the university of Paris for higher 
education. Hermonymus of Sparta was his master in Greek. 
He visited Italy before i486, for he heard the lectures of Argyro- 
pulus, who died in that year ; he formed a friendship with 
Paulus Aemilius of Verona. In 1492 he again travelled in Italy, 
studying in riorence, Rome and Venice, making himself familiar 
with the writings of Aristotle, though greatly influenced by the 
Platonic philosophy. Returning to Paris, he became professor in 
the college of Cardinal Lemoinc. Among his famous piipjls were 
F. W. Vatiible and Farel ; his connexion with the latter drew him 
to the Calvinistic side of the movement of reform. At this time he 
began the publication, with critical apparatus, of Boetius (De 
Arithmetica), and Aristotle’s Physics (1492), Ethics (1497), Meta- 
physics (1501) and Politics (1506). In 1507 he took up his 
residence in the Benedictine Abbey of St Germain dcs Pr6s, near 
Paris ; this was due to his connexion with the family of Bri^onnet 
(one of whom was the superior), especially with William Bri- 
9onnet, cardinal bishop of St Malo (Mcaux). He now began to 
give himself to Biblical studies, the first-fruit of which was his 
Quintuplex Psalterium : GaUicum, Romanum, Hebraicum, Vetus, 
Conciliatum (1509) ; the Conciliatum was his own version. This 
was followed by Pauli Epistolae xiv, ex vulgata editione, adjecta 
ifUelligentia ex Graeco cum commentanis (1512), a work of great 
independence and judgment. His De Maria Magdalena et 
induo Chrtsti disceptatio (1517) provoked violent controversy 
and was condemned by the Sorbonne (1521). He had left Paris 


during the whole of 15 20, and, removing to Meaux, was appointee 
(May I, 1523) vicar-general to Bishop Bri^onnet, and publishec 
his French version of the New Testament (1523). This (con 
temporary with Luther’s German version) has been the basis 0 
all subsequent translations into French. From this, in the same 
year, he extracted the versions of the Gospels and Epistles 
I’usage du diocese de Meaux.” The prefaces and notes to hot! 
these expressed the view that Holy Scripture is the only rule o 
doctrine, that justification is by faith alone. He mcurrec 
much hostility, but was protected by Francis I. and the princes! 
Margaret. Francis being in captivity after the battle of Pavu 
(February 25, 1525), Faber was condemned and his works sup 
pressed by commission of the parlement ; these measures wen 
quashed on the return of Francis some months later. He issuec 
Le Psautier de David (1525), and was appointed royal librarian a1 
Blois (1526); his version of the Pentateuch appeared two yean 
later. His complete version of the Bible (1530), on the basis oi 
Jerome, took tlie same place as his version of the New Testament 
Margaret (now queen of Navarre) led him to take refuge (1531) a1 
Nerac from persecution. He Is .said to have been visited (1533' 
by Calvin on his flight from France. He died in 1536 or 1537. 

See C. H. Graf, Essai sur la vie et les icrits (1842) ; G. Bbiict< 
Maury, in A. llerzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopddie (i8q8). (A. Go.*) 

FABER (or LEvfevRK), JOHANN (1478-1541), German theo- 
logian, styled from the title of one of his works “ Malleus 
Haereticorum,” son of one Heigerlin, a smith {faher), was bom 
at Lcutkirch, in Swabia, in 1478. His early life is obscure ; the 
tradition that he joined the I >ominicans is untenable. He studied 
theology and canon law at Tubingen and at Freiburg im Breisgaii, 
where he matriculated on the 26th of July 1509, and graduated 
M.A. and doctor of canon law. He wiis soon appointed vicai 
of Lindau and Leutkirch, and shortly afterwards canon of Basel, 
In 1518 Hugo von I^ndenberg, bishop of Constance, made him 
one of liis vicars-general, and Pope Leo X. appointed him papal 
prolonotary. He was an advocate of reforms, in sympathy with 
Erasmus, and corresponded (1519-1520) with ZwingU. While 
he defended Luther against Eck, ho was as little inclined to adopt 
the position of Luther as of Carlstadt. His journey to Rome 
in the autumn of 1521 had the result of estranging him from the 
views of the Protestant leaders. He published Opus adversus 
nova quaedam dogmata Lutheri $22), and appeared as a disputant 
against Zwingli at Zurich (1523). Then followed his Malleus in 
haeresm Lutheranam (1524). Among his efforts to stem the tide 
of Protestant innovation was the establishment of a training- 
house for the maintenance and instruction of popular preachers, 
drawn from the lower ranks, to compete with the orators of reform. 
In 1526 he became court preacher to the emperor Ferdinand, and 
in 1527 and 1528 was sent by him as envoy to Spain and England. 
He approved the death by burning of Balthasar Hubmeier, the 
Baptist, at Vienna on the 10th of March 1528. In 1531 he was 
consecrated bishop of Vienna, and combined with this (till 1538) 
the administration of the diocese of Neustadt. ^He died at Vienna 
on the 2ist of May 1541. His works were collected in three 
volumes, 1537, 2539 and 1541. 

Sec C. E, Kettner, Diss, de J. FaWi Vita Scriptisque \r737) ; 
Wagenmann and Egli in Herzog-Hauck's Realencvkhpddie (1898). 

(A. Go.*) 

FABERT, ABRAHAM DE (1599-1660), marshal of France, 
was the son of Abraham Fahert, seigneur de Moulins (d. 1638), 
a famous printer who rendered great services, civil and military, 
to Henry IV, At the age of fourteen he entered the Gardes 
franfaiscs, and in 1618 received a commission in the Piedmont 
regiment, becoming major in 1627. He distinguished himself 
repeatedly in the constant wars of the period, notably in 1^ 
Rochelle and at the siege of Exilles in 1630. His bravery and 
engineering skill were again displayed in the sieges of Avesnes and 
Maubcuge in 1637, and in 1642 Louis XII^ made him governor 
of the recently-acquired fortress of Sedan. In 1651 he became 
lieutenant-general, and in 1654 at the siege of Stenay he intro- 
duced new methods of siegecraft which anticipated in a measure 
the great improvements of Vauban. In 1658 Fabert was made 
a marshal of France, being the first commoner to attain that rank. 
He died at Sedan on the 17th of May 1660. 



FABIAN- 

See Histoire du mar^chal dt Fdb^i (Amsterdam^ ^<597) ; P. Barre, 
Vie de Fabett (Paris, J752) ; A. Feillet, Le Premief MarSchal de 
France pUbSien (Paris, 1869); Bourelly, Le Marichal Fabert (Paris, 
j88o). ^ 

FABIAN [Fabianus], SAINT (d. 250), pope and martyr, was 
chosen pope, or bishop of Rome, in January 236 in succession to 
* Anteros. Eusebius (Hist Ecd. vi. 29) relates how the Christians, 
having assembled in Rome to elect a new bishop, saw a dove 
alight upon the head of Fabian, a stranger to the city, who was 
thus marked out for this dignity, and was at once proclaimed 
bishop, although there were several famous men among the 
candidates for the vacant position. Fabian was martyred during 
the persecution under the emperor Decius, his death taking place 
on the 20th of January 250, and was buried in the catacomb of 
(!)alixtus, where a memorial has been found. He is said to have 
baptized the emperor Philip and his son, to have done some build- 
ing in the catacombs, to have improved the organization of the 
church in Rome, to have appointed officials to register the deeds 
of the martyrs, and to have founded several churches in France. 
His deeds are thus described in the Liher Pontificalis : “ Hie 
regiones dividit diaconibiis et fecit vii subdiacones, qui vii 
noturiis imminerent, uL gestas martyrum integro fidoliter col- 
ligcrent, et multas fabricas per cymiteria fieri pracrepit.*’ 
Although there is very little authentic information about Fabian, 
there is evidence that his episcopate was one of great importance 
in the history of the early church. He was highly esteemed by 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage ; Novatian refers to his nohilhsimae 
memoriacy and he corresponded with Origen. One authority 
refers to him as Flavian. 

See Ihc article on “Fabian” by A. Hamack in Hcrzog-Hauck’s 
Pealenrvklttpadie, Hand v. (Leipzig, 1898). 

FABIUS, the name of a number of Roman .soldiers and 
statesmen. The Fabian gens was one of the oldest and most 
distinguished patrician families of Rome. Its members* claimed 
descent from Hercules and a daughter of the Arcadian Evander. 
From the earliest times it played a prominent part in Roman 
history, and was one of the two gentes exclusively charged with 
the management of the most ancient festival in Rome — the 
Lupercalia (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 375). The chief family names of the 
Fabian gens or clan, in republiciin times, were Vibulanus, Am- 
bustus, Maximus, Buteo, J^ictor, Dorso, Labeo ; with surnames 
Verrucosus, Rullianus, (1 urges, Aemilianus, Allobrogicus (all 
of the Maximus branch). The most important members of the 
family are the following : — 

1. Marcus Farius Ambttstus, pontifex maximus in the year 
of the rapture of Rome by the (iauls (390). His three sons, 
Quintus, Numcrius and ('aeso, although they had been sent as 
ambassadors to the (iauls when they were besieging Clusium, 
subsequently took part in hostilities (Livy v. 35). The Gauls 
thereupon demanded their surrender, on the ground that they 
had violated the law of nations ; the Romans, by way of reply, 
elected them consular tribunes in the following year. The result 
was the march of the Gauls upon Rome, the battle of the Allia, 
and the capture of the city (Livy vi. i). 

2. (), Farius Maximus, surnamed Rullianus or Rullus, 
master of the horse in the second Samnite War to L. Papirius 
Cursor, by whom he was degraded for having fought the Samnites 
contrur>" to orders (Livy viii. 30), in spite of the fact that he 
gained ii victor)^ In 315, when dictator, he was defeated by the 
Samnites at Uuitulac (I.ivy ix. 23). In 310 he defeated the 
Etruscans at the Vadimonian J.»ake. In 295, consul for the fifth 
time, he defeiited, at the great battle of Sentinum, the combined 
forces of Etrurians, Umbrians, Samnites and Gauls (see 
Rome : hi.stnrv, II. “ The Republic ”). As censor (304) he 
altered the arrangement of Appius Claudius Caecus, whereby the 
freedmen were taken into all the tribes, and limited them to the 
four city tribes. For this he is said to have received the title of 
Maximus, as the deliverer of the comitia from the rule of the mob 
(Livy ix. 46), but there is reason to think that this title was first 
conferred on his grandson. It is probable that his achievements 
are greatly exaggerated by historians favourable to the Fabian 
house. 

3. Quintus Fabius Maximus, surnamed Verrucosus (from a 
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wart on his lip), Oviada {'' the kmb,’^ from his mfid disposition), 
and Cunctaior (“ the delayer/' from his cautious tactics iri the 
war against Hannibal), grandson of the preceding. He served l^is 
first consulship in Liguria (233 B.C.), was censorYa3o)and consul 
for the second time (228). In 218 he was sent to C^arthi^e to 
demand satisfaction for the attack on Saguntum (Livy xxi. j8). 
According to the well-known story, he held up a fold of his toga 
and offered the Carthaginians the choice be tweexir peace and war. 
When they declared toemselves indifferent, he let fall his toga 
witlt the words, “ Then take war.'’ After the disastrous cam- 
paign on the Trebia, and the defeat on the banks cf the Tr^imene 
Lak^e, Fabius was named dictator (Livy calls him pro-dictator, 
since he was nominated, not by the c(Asul, but by the people) 
in 217, and began his tactics of “ masterly inactivity.” Manoeuv- 
ring among the hills,- where Hannibal’s cavalry were useless, he 
cut of! his supplies, harassed him incessantly, and did everything 
except fight. His steady adherence to his plan caused dissatisfac- 
tion at Rome and in his own camp, and aroused the suspicion that 
he was merely endeavouring to prolong his command. Minucius 
Rufus, his master of the horse, seized the opportunity, during the 
absence of Fabius at Rome, to make an attack upon the enemy 
which proved successful. The people, more than ever convinced 
that a forward movement was necessary, divided the command 
between Minucius and Fabius (Livy xxii. 15. 24 ; Polybius iil 83 ). 
Minucius was led into an ambuscade by Hannibal, and his army 
was only saved by the opportune arrival of Fabius. Minucius 
confessed his mistake and henceforth submitted to the orders of 
Fabius (Livy xxiii. 32). At the end of the legal time of six months 
Fabius resigned the dictatorship, and the war was carried on by 
the consuls. The result of the abandonment of Fabian tactics 
was the disaster of Cannae (216). In 215 and 214 (as consul for 
the third and fourth times) he was in charge of the operations 
against Hannibal together with Claudius Marccllus (Livy xxiii. 
39). He laid siege to Capua, which had gone over to Hannibal 
after Cannae, and captured the important position^of Casilinum ; 
in his fifth consulship (209) he retook Tarentum, which had been 
occupied by Hannibal for three years (Livy xxvii. 15 ; I^olybius 
xiii. 4 ; Plutarch, Fabius). He died in 203. Fabius was a 
strenuous opponent of the new aggressive policy, and did all he 
could to prevent the invasion of Africa by Scipio. He was 
distinguished for calmness and prudence, while by no means 
lacking in courage when it was required. In his later years, 
however, he became morose, and showed jealousy of rising young 
men, especially Scipio {Lije by Plutarch ; Livy xx.-xxx. ; Poly- 
bius iii. 87-106). 

4. Q. Fabius Maximijs Aemilianus, eldest son of L. Aemilius 
Paullus, adopted by Fabius Cunctaior. He served in the last 
Macedonian War (168), and, as consul, defeated Viriathus in 
Spain (Livy, Epit. 52). He was the pupil and patron of Polybius 
(Polybius xviii., xxix. 6, xxxii. 8-10 ; Livy xliv. 35). 

5. Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, son of the above, 
consul r2i in Gaul. He obtained his surname from his victory 
over the Allobroges and Arverni in that year (Veil. Pat, ii, 10 ; 
Eutropius iv. 22), As censor (108) he erected the first triumphal 
arch, 

6. Q. Fabius Vibulanus, with his brothers Caeso and Marcus, 
filled the consulship for seven years in succession (485-479 b.c.). 
In the last year there was a reaction against the family, in con- 
sequenceof Caeso espousing the cause of the plebeians. Thereupon 
the Fabii— to the number, it is said, of 306 patricians, with some 
5000 dependents — emigrated from Rome under the leadership of 
Caeso, and settled on the banks of the Cremcra, a few miles aloye 
Rome, For two years the exiles continued to be the city's chief 
defence against the Veientes, until at last they were surprised and 
cut off. The only survivor of the gens was Quintus, the son of 
Marcus, who apparently took no part in the battle. The story 
that he had been left behind at Rome on account of his youth can- 
not be true, as he was consul ten years afterwards. This Quintus 
was consul in 467, 465 and 459, and a member of the second 
decemvirate in 450, on the fall of which he went into voluntary 
exile (Livy ii. 42, 48-50, iii. i, 9, 41, 58, vi. i ; Dion. Halic. 
viii, 82-86, ix. 14-22 ; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 195). 
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name is mot as iaitc as .the andtceiitviry A.n. A 
.complete list of the Fabii v^iU be found in dc Vit’s Onoma»^icon ; 
see also W. N. dti Rieu, DispHtatio de Gente Fabia (1856), containing 
an account of 37.members of the family. ^ 

FABIf ?5 PKjrOR, QUWTOB, the falser of Rowian 
vas born about 254 B.c. He was thecmntlsan of Gains Fabins^ 
ivho Tereived the surname for nis painting of the lempic 

t)f Salus (302). He took an active part in the subjugation of the 
Oauls in the nftfth of Italy (22$), and after the battle of Gannae 
i(2i6) was employed by the Romans to proceed to Belphi in order 
to consult the oracle of Apollo. He was the earliest prose writer 
of Roman history. His materials consisted df the Annales 
Mttxtmiy CvmmFntartiJCmtsidfrrrs, and similar records ; the 
chronicles of the great Roman families ; and his own experiences 
in the Second Punic War. He is also said to have made much use 
of the Greek historian Hlorlcs of Pqjarctbus. His work, which 
was written in Greek, began with the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, 
and ended with the Hannibalic war. Although Polybius and 
Thonysius of Halicarnassus frequently find fault with him, the 
‘ftrst tises him as his chief authority for the Second Punic War. 
A Latin version of the work was in existence in the time of Cicero, 
but it is doubtful whether it was by Fabius Pirtor or by a later 
•writer with whom he was confused — Q. Fabius Maximus Ser- 
vilianus (consul 142) ; or there may have been two annalists of 
the name of Fabius Pictor. 

Fragments in H. Peter, Htsiorirorttm Rfymannfum Fraffmenia 
(r883) ; see adso Annat ists and Livy, an<.l TcuOd-Schwabe, History 
of Roman Literature^ § iK). 

FABLE (Fr. fable y l.at. fabula). With certain restrictions, 
the necessity of which will be shown in the course of tire article, 
we may accept tlie definition of “ fable ” which Dr Johnson pro- 
poses in his Life of Gay : A jablc or apologue seems to be, in its 
genuine state, a narrative in which beings irrational, and some- 
times inanimate {arborcs loqumituTy non tanluvi lerac)y arc, for the 
I purpose of moral instruction, feigned to act and speak with human 
interests and passions.” The description of La Fontaine, the 
greatest of fabulists, is a poetic rendering of Johnson’s definition : 

“ Fables in sooth are not wliat they appear ; 

Our moralists are mice, and snch small deer. 

We yawn at sermons, but we gladly tufn 
To moral tales, and so amused we learn." 

The fable is distinguished from the myth, which grows and is not 
made, the spontaneous and unconscious produi t of primiti\H' 
fancy as it pla} s Riund some phenomenon of natural or hisU^rical 
fact, 'i’he literary myth, such as, for instance, the legend of 
Pandora in Hesiod or the talc of Fr in the FeptMc of Plato, is 
really an allegory, and differs fnun the fable in so iar as it is 
self'fnterpreting ; the story and the moral are intermingled 
throughout. Between the parable and the fable there is no clear 
line of demarcation, and theologians like Trench have unwarrant- 
ably narrowed their definition of a parable to fit those of the 
New Testament. The soundest distinction is drawn by Neander. 
In the fable human piissions and actions are attributed to beasts ; 
in the parable the lower creation is employed only to illustrate 
the higher life and never transgresses the laws of its kind. But 
whether Jotham’s apologue of the trees choosing a king, perhaps 
the first recorded in literature, should be ckssed as a fable or a 
parable is liardly worth disputing. lA.stly,.we may point out 
the dose affinity between the fable imd the proverb. A proverb 
is often a condensed or fossilized fable, and not a few fables are 
amplified or elaborated proverbs. 

The history of the fable goes back to the remotest antiquity, 
and Aesop has even less claim to be rtackoned the father of the 
fable than has Homer to be entitled the father of poetry. The 
fable has its origin in the universal impulse of men to express their 
thoughts in concrete images, and is strictly parallel to the use of 
metaphor in language. It is the most widely diffused if not the 
most primitive form of literature. Though it has fallen from its 
high place it still survives, as in J. Chandler Harris’s Unde Rmnus 
and Rudyard Kipling’s Book, The Arab of to<lay will 

invent a fable at every turn of the conversation as the readiest 
form of argument, and in the Life of Coventry Patmore it is 
told Itow an impromptu fable of his about the pious dormouse 
found its way into Catholic books of devotion, 


With the 'fable, as we know 4t, Tfche 'monel is iR!d»pen 9 il£>lev 
As La ‘Fontaine puts it, an .apoic|gue is 'composed bl two pafts, 
body and soul. The body is the story, the soul the motility^ 
But if we revert to the caniest type«vie shall find that this^is no 
longer the case. In the primitive beaat-fable, which is the direct 
progenitor of the Aesopian fable, the story is told simply for its • 
own sake> and is ais innocent of any mom! as the fairy tales of 
Little Red Ridingrllood And Jack and the Beanstalk. Thus, 
fin a legend of the Flathead Indians, the Little Wolf found in 
cloud-land his grandsires the Spiders with their grizzled hair and 
long crooked nails, and they spun balls of thread to let him down 
to earth ; wlien he came down and found his wife the Speckled 
Duck, whom the Old Wolf had taken from him, she fled in con- 
fusion, and this is why she lives and dives alone to this v^ry day. 
Such animal myths are as common in the New World as in the Old, 
and abound from Finland and Kamtchatka to the Hottentots and 
Australasians. From the .story invented, as the one alx)ve 
quoted, to account for some peculiarity of the animal world, 
or told as a pure exercise of the imagination, just as a sailor spins 
a yarn about the sea-serpent, to the moral apologue the transition 
is easy ; and that it has been effected by savages unaided by 
the example of higher races seems sufficiently proved by the tales 
quoted by E. B. Tylor {Primtiwe Culiure, vol. i. p. 411). From 
the beast-fables of savages wc come next to the Oriental a|x>k>gucs, 
which wc still possess in their original form. The East, the land 
of myth and legend, is the natural home of the fable, and Hindu- 
stan was the birthplace, if not of the original of these talcs, at 
least of the oldest shai)C in which they still exist. 'J'bc Pancha 
T antra (2nd century B.c.), or fables of the Brahma Vi.shnu 
Sarman, have been translated from Sanskrit into almost every 
liinguage and adaptc'd by most .modern fabulists. The KxxUlah 
and Dimia (naiiies of two jackals), or fables of Biilpai (orL’ilpai), 
passed from India to western .I'hiropc through the successive 
stages of Pallia vi (ancient Persian), Arabic, Greek, liatin. By 
the end of the ibth century there were Italian, Frenchand English 
versions. There is an excellent Arabic edition (PorLs, 1816) wit3h 
an introduction by Sylvestre de Sacy. The Hdopadesa, or 
” friendly instruction,” is a modcirnized form of the same work, 
and of it Uicre are tliree translations into English by Dr Charles 
Wilkins, Sir William Jones and Professor F. Johnson. The 
HiUypadesa is a complete chaplet of faUes loosely strung together, 
but connected so as to form something of a continuous story, 
with moral reflections freely interspersed, purporting to be written 
for the instruction of some dissolute young princes. 'I'hus, in the 
first fable a flock of pigeons see tlie grains of rice whicJi a fowler 
has scattered, and are about to descend on them, when the king 
of tlie pigeons warns Ua’m by telling the fable oi a traveller who 
being greedy of a bracelet was devoured by a tiger. They neglect 
his warnii^ and are caught in the net, but are afterwards delivered 
by the king of the mice, who tells the story of the Deer, the Jackal 
and the Crow, to show that no real friendship i;an exist between 
the strong and the weak, the l^ast of prey and his quarry, and so 
on to the end of the volume. Another book of Eastern fables is 
well worthy of notice, Buddha^hosha s Parables , a commentary 
on the Dhamnapada or Buddha's Paths of Virtue, Tlie original 
i.s in Pali, but an Englisli translation of the Burmese version 
w^as made by Captain T, Rogers, R.E. 

From Hindu.stan the .Sanskrit fables passed to China, Tibet 
and Persia ; and Uiey must have reached Greece at an early age, 
for many of the fables wffiich passed under the name of Aesop 
are identical with those , of tlaj liast. Aesop to us is little more 
than a name, though, if wc may trust a passing notice in Herodotus 
(ii. 334), he must have lived in the 6th century b . c . Probably 
his fables were never written down, tlajugh several are ascribed 
to him by Xenx^phon, Aristotle, Plutarch arijjJoTher Greek writers, 
and Plato represents Socrates as beguiling his last days by 
versifying such as he remembered. Aristophanes alludes to 
? them as merry tales, and Plato, while excluding the poets from 
his ideal republic, admits Aesop as a moral teacher. Of the 
various versions of Aesap^s Fables, by far the most trustworthy 
is that of Babrius or Babrias, a Greek probably of the 3rd 
I century a.d., who rendered them in choliwnbic verse. These, 
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vvludh' were Jong j8ttown>iii fragments vme tpecovercd in a 

^I&iouid'by JfoasIimaiinonaRrteryw^MioimtAlihosin XH43, 
aow in the Briti^ Museam.^ inferior Tienioni of the ftamejin 
JLatin iamiucs wa3'xnadei)yiBhaedn]f,:a 3 k;ve of Thracian ox%in, 
Jbircn^^ tovRoxne in Bw UsnenlvAitgustus and tnanmnitted by iatzL 
• l^hae^s professes to podisb in seaariain verse the rough^hewn 
bbcks from Aesop^a quarry ; but the numenous allusions Tto 
contemporary cfTonts, as, for example, hss hit at Sejanus in Ihe 
¥xogs and the Sun, which brought upon the author disgvaoe/aiid 
B^risonment, show that many of them are original orfreewdapta- 
tions. .For some time scholars doubted as to the genuineness 
Phaedms’s fables, but their doubts have been latdyi dispelled 
by a obser. examination of libe MSS. . and by the discovery ^ two 
verses of a Bible on. a tomb at Apulum in Dacia. Phaedrus s 
style is simple, clear amd brief, but dry.aaid unpoetical; and, 
as Lessing has pomted< out,. he often falls into absurdities when 
he deserts his migicsal. Fori instance, in. Aesop the dag with the 
meat in his mouth sees hds.reiectian in the water as he passes 
over a bridge ; .Phaedrus makes him see it as he swims across the 
river. 

To sum up the characteristics of the Aesopian fable, -it is 
ardoss, simple and transparent. It affects no ^graces of style , and 
we hardly need the text with which each concludes, 6, 677X0* 

6t<, ic;t, a. The moral inculcated, is that of Proverbial .Philosophy 
and Poor Huhard^s Ahmnaeks. Aesop is no maker of phrases, but 
an orator wlio wishes to gainjsome point or induce some course of 
action. It is the Aesopian type tluit Aristotle has in view when 
he treats of the faWe as a branrh of rhetoric, not of poetry. 

Tlie I.atm racie was given to moralizing, and the language lent 
itself to crisp .and pointed narrative, but they lacked the free 
play of fancy, the childlike “ make-believe,” to produce a national 
body of fables. With the doubtful exception of Phaedrus, we 
possess nothing but solitary examples, such as the famous 
apologue of Menenius Agrippa to the Plehs and the exquisite 
Town Mouse and ('ountrj'^ Mouse of Horace’s Satires. 

The fables of the rhetorician Aphthonius about a^d. 400 in 
Greek prose, and those in Latin elegiac verse by Avbnus, used 
for centuries as a text-book in schools, form in the history of 
the apologue a link between classical and medieval times. In a 
Latin dress, sometimes in prose, sometimes in regular verse, 
and sometimes in rhymed stanzas, the fable conlribitted, witli 
other kinds of narratives, to make up tlie huge mass of stories 
which has been bequeathed to us by the mona.strc libraries. 
These served more u5k;s than one, Tiiey were at once easier and 
safer reading thiin tlie classics. To the loxy monk they :stood in 
place of novels ; to the more industrious and .gifted they fur- 
nished an exercise on a par with Latin verse composition in our 
public schools ; tine more original transformed them into fabliaux, 
or embodied them in edifying stories, as in die Grskt Hamanortim. 
It is not in the Speculum DoctrhKilc of Vincent de Beauvais, a 
Dominiean of the xzth centtrr}^, nor in the collection of his 
contemporar\" CMo de Cerinton, an English Cistorcian, .nor in 
Planudes of tlic 14th century, whose one distinction is to have 
added to the fables a life of Aesop, that the direct line‘?.ge. of La 
Fontaine must be tmeed. It is the that inspired some 

of his best Jables— the Lion’s- Court, the Young Widow, the Gooch 
and the Fh". 

Asthesupremiiry of Latin decHned and modem languages began 
to be turned to literary uses, the Bible: took a new life. Not only 
were there numerous adaptations of Aesop, known as Ysopets, 
but Marie de France in the 13th century composed many original 
faldes, some rivalling La Fontaine's in simplicity andigracefulness. 
Later, also, tables were not wanting, though not numerous, in 
the English tongue. Chaucer has given us one, in his Nonne 
Preste’s Tale, which is.an expansion of the fable Coc et.don 
Werpil of Marie.de Fuance; another ik Lydgate’s .tale of The 
Churl and the Bird. 

Several of Odo’s tales, like Chaucer’s story, oan be ultimately 

^ M. Minas 'professed to have diafCOvc*red under the same circoni- 
stances . anotiuT coUection of luncty’-four fables by Babrius. Tto 
second, part was accepted by Sir G. C. Lewis, but J. Conin^lon 
conclusively proved it spurious, and probably a forgery. Sec 
BATJRirs, 
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has beenwferiiad by Grimm its! far back as tlm aoth‘Ccaituvy;«^ 
» knotm iic^us in -three fonttsy «ach with indflfMndent efinociei^ 
hut ail woven upon a common bnsia The Latin; . probably 

the eaiiiest,^>and the poems Reitmim and Fsaigiwtstf dato {rm 
loth or zzth century. Next loome the Geiman versionB. 
The most asBcienrt, that (vf a minnesinger HeinTich derGlicheaaere 
(probalUy a Swabian); wasonalysed edited by Grimm in 1^0. 

The French poem of more than 30^000 lines, the .Romm>iiu 
Rhmrd, belongs probably to the 1 3th century. Tn 1498 appeared 
Rtynke de J 'w, almost a hteral version in Low Saxon of the 
Flemish poem of the rath century, I^inaert de Vos, Hence 
the well-known version Of Goethe into modem German hexa- 
meters was taken. The poem has 'been well named an unholy 
world Bible.” In it the Aesopian fable received a development 
which was in several respects quite original. We have hi^ 'no 
short and unconnected stories. Materials, partly borrowed from 
older apologues, but in a much greater proportioa new, are 
worked up into one long «uid sj^matic taie. The moral, so 
prominent inthcfable proper, shrinks so far into the background, 
that the epic might be considered awork of pure fiction, an animal 
romance, l^ie attempts to discover in it personal satire have 
signally failed ; some critics deny even tlie design to represent 
human conduct at ail ; and we can scarcely get nearer to its 
signification than by regarding it as being, in a general way, what 
Carlyle has called “ a parody of human life.” It%«presents a 
contest maintained successfully, by selfish craft -and audacity, 
against enemies of all sorts, in a half ^barbarous and ilLorgatnised 
society. With his weakest foes, like Chaunteciere the Cotk, 
Reynard uses brute-force ; over the weak who are protected, like 
Kiward the Hare and Bed in the Ram, he is victorious by uniting 
violence with cunning ; Bruin, the dull, strong, formidable* Bear, 
is humbled by having greater power than his own enlisted against 
him ; and the most dangerous of all the fox’s enemies, Isengrim, 
the obstinate, greedy and impilacable Wolf, after being baflled 
by repeated strokes of malicious ingenuity, forces Reynand to a 
single combat, but even thus is not a match for 'his dexterdns 
ad versaty , The knavish fox has allies worthy of him in Grimbart 
the watchful badger, and in his own aunt 'Dame Rukenawe, the 
learned She-ape ; and he plays at his pleasure on the sani|de 
credulity -df the Lion -King, the image of an impotent feudal 
sovereign. The characters of these and other brutes are kept 
up with a rude kind of consistency, which gives them great 
liveliness ; many of tlie incidents are devised with much force 
of humour ; and tJie sly hits at the weak points of medieval 
polity and manners and religion arc incessant and palpable. 

It is needless to trace the .fable, or illustrations borrowed from 
fables, that so frequently ocxiir os incidental ornaments in the 
older literature of England and other countries. It has appeared 
in every modetrn nationi' of Europe, but has nowhere become very 
important, andihas liardly ever exhibited much originality either 
of spirit or of manwer. In English, Prior transplanted-irom France 
some of La Fontaine’s ease df narmtion and -artful artlessniesB, 
while Gay took as his model the Conies rather than the Fables, 
Gay’s faWesare often political satires, but some, like thc'Fox on 
his Deathbed, have the true; ring, and in the Hare with mamy 
Friends there is genuwie pathos. To Dryden’s spirited remodel- 
lings of (^d poems, romances and fabliaux, the name of fables, 
which he was pleased to git'e them, is quite inapplicable, in 
German, Hagedom and - Geliert, both famous in their day and 
the latter extolled by 'Goethe, are quite forgotten; and even 
Lessing’^ fables are read by :few but -schoolboys. In Spanish, 
Yriarte’s fables on literary subjects are sprightly and graceful, 
but the critic is more than the fabulist. A spirited version of the 
best sippeared in if/a/sferodd’r Nlagazine, 1839. Among Italians 
Pignotti as famous for i^atilrty and command of ihytlim, as 
amongst Russians is Kriloff for his keen satire on Russian society. 
He has heen tcanskted into English by Ralston. 

France aione in modem times has -attained any pre-eminonce in 
the -fable, and this distinction is almp^t entirely owing to one 
author. Marie tie France in the 13th century, Gilles Corrozet, 
.Guiilauineiiaudent and Guillaume Guerou It in the 16th, are now 
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tttvidied mably as the precursors of La Fontaine, from whom 
he may have borrowed a stray hint or the outline of a story. 
The unique character of his work has given a new^word to the 
French language : other writers of fables are called fabulisies, 
La Fontaine is named le fablier. He is a true poet ; his verse 
is exquisitely modulated ; his love of nature often reminds us of 
Virgil, as do his tenderness and pathos (see, for instance, The 
Two Pigeons and Death and the Woodcutter). He is full of sly 
fun and delicate humour ; like Horace he satirizes without 
wounding, and plays around the heart.'’ I^tly, he is a keen 
observer of men. The whole society of the 17th century, its 
greatness and its foibles, its luxury and its squalor, from Le 
grand mmiarque to the poor mananty from his majesty the lion 
to the courtier of an ape, is painted to the life. To borrow his 
own phrase, La Fontaine’s fables are “ une ample comedie 
k cent actes divers.” Kpusseau did his best to discredit the 
Fables as immoral and corruptors of youth, but in spite of &inile 
they are studied in every French school and are more familiar 
to most Frenchmen than their breviary. Among the successors 
of La Fontaine the most distinguished is Florian. He justly 
estimates his own merits in the pretty apologue that he prefixed 
to his Fables. He asks a sage whether a fabulist writing after 
La l^ontaine would not be wise to consign his work to the flames, 
'rhe sage replies by a que.stion : “ What would you say did some 
sweet, ingenuous Maid of Athens refuse to let herself be seen 
because thefe was once a Helen of Troy ? ” 

The fables of Lessing represent the reaction against the French 
school of fabulist.s, “ With La Fontaine himself,” says Lessing, 
“ I have no quarrel, but against the imitators of La Fonttiine I 
eq]ter my protest.” His attention was first called to the fable 
by Gellert’s popular work published in 1 746. Gellert’s fables were 
closely modelled after La Fontaine’s, and were a vehicle for lively 
railings against the fair sex, and hits at contemporary follies. 
Lessing’s early essays were in the same style, but his subsequent 
study of the history and theory of the fable led him to discard his 
former model as a perversion of later times, and the “ Fabein,” 
published in 1 759, are the outcome of his riper views. Lessing’s 
fables, like all that he wrote, display his vigorous common sense. 
He has, it is true, little of Fontaine’s curiosa feliciiaSy his sly 
humour and lightness of touch ; and Frenchmen would say that 
his criticism of La Fontaine is an illustration of the fable of the 
sour grapes. On the other hand, he has the rare power of looking 
at both sides of a moral problem ; he holds a brief for the stupid 
and the feeble, the ass and the lamb ; and in spite of his formal 
protest against poetical ornament, there is in not a few of his 
fables a vein of true poetry, as in the Sheep (ii. 13) and Jupiter 
and the Sheep (ii. 18). But the monograph which introduced the 
Fabein is of more importance than the fables themselves. 
According to Lessing the ideal fable is that of Aesop. All the 
elaborations and refinements of later authors, from Phaedrus 
to La Fontaine, are perversions of this original. The fable is 
essentially a moral precept illustrated by a single example, 
and it is the lesson thus enforced which gives to the fable its 
unity and makes it a work of art. 'llie illustration must be either 
an actual occurrence or represented as such, because a fictitious 
case invented ad hoc can appeal but fetfbly to the reader’s 
judgment. lastly, the fable requires a story or connected chain 
of events. A single fact will not make a fable, but is only an 
emblem. We thus arrive at the following definition : — “ A fable 
is a relation of a series of changes which together form a whole. 
The unity of the fable consists herein, that all the parts lead up to 
an end, the end for which the fable was invented being the moral 
precept.” 

Wc may notice in passing a problem in connexion with the 
fable which had long been debated, but never .satisfactorily 
resolved till Lessing took it in hand — Why should animals 
. have been almost universally chosen as the chief dramatis 
personae} The reason, according to Lessing, is that animals 
have distinct characters which are known and recognized by all. 
The fabulist who writes of Britannicus and Nero appeals to the 
few who know Koman history. The Wolf and the Lamb comes 
home to every one whether learned or simple. But, besides this, 


human sympathies obsonrethe moral judgment ; hence it follows 
that the fable, unlike the drama and the epos, should abstain 
from all that is likely to arouse our prejudices or our passions. 
In this respect the Wolf anfi the Lamb of Aesop is a more perfect 
fable than the Rich Man and the Poor Man’s Ewe Lambof Nathan. 

Lessing’s analysis and definition of the fable, though he seems ■ 
himself unconscious of the scope of his argument, is in truth fts 
death-warrant. The beast-fable arose in a primitive age when 
men firmly believed that beasts could talk and reason, that any 
wolf they met might be a were-wolf, that a peacock might be a 
Pythagoras in disguise, and an ox or even a cat a being worthy of 
their worship. To this succeeded the second age of the fable, 
which belongs to the same stage of culture as the Hebrew proverbs 
and the gnomic poets of Greece. That honesty is the best policy, 
that death is common to all, seemed to the men of that day 
profound truths worthy to be embalmed in verse or set off by the 
aid of story or anecdote. Last comes an age of high literary 
culture which tolerates the trite morals and hackneyed talcs for 
the sake of the exquisite setting, and is amused at the wit which 
introduces topics and characters of the day under the transparent 
veil of animal life. Such an artificial product can be nothing more 
than the fashion of a day, and must, like pastoral poetry, die a 
natural death. A serious moralist would hardly choose that form 
to inculcate, like Mandeville in his Fable of the BveSy a new 
doctrine in morals, for the moral of the fable must be such that 
he who runs may read. A true poet will not care to masquerade 
as a moral teacher, or show his wit by refurbishing some old-world 
maxim. Yet Tainc in France, Lowell in America, and J. A. 
Froude in England have proved that the fable as one form of 
literature is not yet extinct, and is capable of new and unexpected 
developments. 

Bibi-tography. —Pantsrhatantruniy cd. Kosegarten (Bonn, 184ft) ; 
Flitopadesay cd. Max M 11 Her (18O4) ; Silvestre de Sacy, Cahlah et 
DimnOy oh Fables de Bidpaiy en ArahCy precHhs d'un m^moire sut 
Vongine de ce lipre (Paris, 1816), tran,slatcd by the Rev. Wyndham 
Knalclibidl (Oxford, iftiy) ; Comparetti, Ricerche inioruo al Libfo 
di Sindebdd (Milan, t 86()) ; Max Muller, Migration of Fables,” 
Chips from a German Workshopy vol. iv. (1875) ; Kellor, Vnter- 
suehungen Utter die Geschxchie der griechisihen Fahel (Leipzig, 1862) ; 
BabriuSy cd. W. G. Kutlierford, with excursus on Greek fables 
(1883); L. Hervieux, Les Fabulisies latins (1884); Jakob Grimm, 
Reinhart Fuths (Berlin, 1834) ; A. C. M. Robert, Rabies incites des 
XI By XI IF et XIV* siicles, &c. (Paris, 1825) ; Tame, Rssat 
sur les fables de La Fontaine (1853) ; Saint-Marc Girardin, La 
Fontaine et les fabulisies (Paris, 1867). (F. S.) 

FABLIAU. The entertaining tales in eight-syllable rhymed 
verse which form a marked section of French medieval litera- 
ture are called fabliaux, the word being derived by Liltr^ from 
fablely a diminutive of fable. It is a mistake to suppose, as is 
frequently done, that every legend of the middle ages is a fabliau. 
In a poem of the 12th century a clear distinction is drawn 
between songs of chivalry, war or love, and fabliaux, which are 
recitals of laughter. A fabliau always related^an event ; it was 
usually brief, containing not more than 400 lines ; it was neither 
sentimental, religious nor supernatural, but comic and gay. 
MM. de Montaiglon and Raynaud, who have closely investigated 
this class of literature, consider that about 150 fabliaux have 
come down to us more or less intact; a vast number have 
doubtless disappeared. It appears froni a phrase in the writings 
of the trouv^re, Henri d’Andcli, that the fabliau was not thought 
worthy of being copied out on parchment. The wonder, then, 
is that so many of these ephemeral compositions have been 
preserved. Arguments brought forward by M. Joseph B6dier, 
however, tend to show that we need not regret the disappearance 
of the majority of the fabliaux, as those which were copied into 
MSS. were those which were felt to be of the greatest intrinsic 
value. As early as the 8th century fabliaux fhust have existed, 
since the faithful are forbidden to take pl^ure in these fabulas 
inanes by the Paeniientiede of Egbert. But it appears that all the 
early examples are lost. 

In the opinion of the best scholars, the earliest suiriving 
fabliau is that of Richeut, which dates from 1159. This is a 
rough and powerful study of the coarse life of the day, with 
little plot, but engaged with a realistic picture of manners. 
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Such poems, but of a more strictly narrative nature, continued 
to be produced, mainly in the north and north-east of France, 
until the middle of the 14th century. Much speculation has been 
expended on the probable sources of tne tales which the trouvdres 
told. The Aryan theory, which saw in them the direct influence 
•of India upon Europe, has now been generally abandoned. It 
does not^seem probable that any ancient or exotic influences were 
brought ^ bear upon the French jongleurs, who simply invented 
or adapted stories *of that universal kind which springs unsown 
from every untilled field of human society. More remarkable 
than the narratives themselves is the spirit in which they are 
told. This is full of the national humour and the national irony, 
the true esprit gaulois. A very large section of these popular 
poems deals satirically with the pretensions of the clergy. Such 
are the famous Pretre aux milres, the Fretre qui dit la Passion 
and Les Perdrix. Some of these are innocently merry ; others are 
singularly depraved and obscene. Another class of fabliaux is 
that which comprises jests against the professions ; in this, 
the most prominent example is Le Vilain Mire, a satire on 
doctors, which curiously predicts the MSdecin malgre lui of 
Moli^re. There are also tales whose purpose is rather voluptuous 
than witty, and whose aim is to excuse libertinage and render 
marriage ridiculous. Among these are prominent Court Mantel 
and DU de Berenger. Yet another class repeated, with a 
strain of irony or oddity, such familiar classical stories as those 
of Narcissus, and Pyramus and Thisbe. It is rarely that any 
elevation of tone raises these poems above a familiar and even 
playful level, but there are some that are almost idealistic. 
Among these the story of a sort of Sisyphus errant, Le Chevalier 
de Barizel, offers an ethical interest which lifts it in certain 
respects above all other surviving fabliaux. An instance of the 
pathetic fabliau is Housse Partie, a kind of primitive version of 
the story of King Lear. 

In composing these pieces, of very varied character, the 
jongleurs have practised an art which was in many respects 
rudimentary, but sincere and simple. The student of language 
finds the rich vocabulary of the fabliaux much more attractive 
to him than the conventionality of the serious religious and 
amatory poems of the same age. The object of the writers was 
the immediate amusement of their audience ; by reference to 
familiar things, they hoped to arouse a quick and genuine 
merriment. Hence their incorrectness and their negligence 
are balanced by a delightful ease and absence of pedantry, and 
in the fabliaux we get closer than elsewhere to the living diction 
of medieval France. It is true that if we extend too severe a 
judgment to these pieces, we may find ourselves obliged to 
condemn them altogether. An instructed French critic, vexed 
with their faults, has gone so far as to say that “ the subjects 
of these tales are degrading, their inspiration nothing better 
than flat and cruel derision, their distinguishing features rascality, 
\nilgarity and platitude of style.” From one point of view, this 
condemnation of the fabliau is hardly loo severe. But such 
scholars as Gaston Paris and Paul Meyer have not failed to 
emphasize other sides to the question. They have praised, in 
the general laxity of style and garrulity of the middle ages, 
the terseness of the jongleurs ; in the period of false ornament, 
their fidelity to nature ; in a time of general vagueness, the 
shaip and picturesque outlines of their art. One feature of the 
fabliaux, however, cannot be praised and yet must not be over- 
looked. In no other section of the world’s literature is the scorn 
and hatred of women so prominent. It is difficult to account 
for the am i feminine rage which per\’ades the fabliaux, and takes 
hideous shapt^s in such examples as Le Valet aux deux femmes^ 
I.e Pecheur de f‘ont-sur-Seine and Chicheface et Bigorne. Probably 
this was a violent reaction against the extravagant cult of 
woman as expressed in the contemporary lais as well as in the 
legends of saints. The exaggeration was not greater in the one 
case than in the other, and it is probable that the exaltation was 
made endurable to those who listened to the trouv^res by the 
corresponding degradation. We must remember, too, that 
those who listened were not nobles or clerks, they were the 
common people. The fabliaux were fabellae ignohilium, little 
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stories told to amuse persons of low degree, who were irritated 
by the moral pretensions of their superiors. 

The namcf of about twenty of the authors of fabliaux have 
been preserved, although in most cases nothing isjenown of their 
|)ersonal history. The most famous poet of this class of writing 
IS the man whose name, or more probably pseudon3ma, was 
Rutebeuf. He wrote Frm Denyse and Le Sacristain, while to 
him is attributed the Dit d'Aristote, in the course of which Aristotle 
gives good advice to Alexander. Fabliaux, however, form but a 
small part of the work of Rutebeuf, who was a satirical poet of 
wide accomplishment and varied energy. Most of the jongleurs 
who wrote these merry and indecent tales in octosyllabic verse 
were persons of less distinction. Henri aAndeli was an ecclesi- 
astic, attached, it is supposed, to the cathedral of Rouen. Jean 
de Cond^, who flourished in the court of Hainaut from 1310 to 
J340, and who is the latest of the genuine writers of fabliaux, 
lived in comfort and security, but most of the professional 
jongleurs seem to have spent their years in a Bohemian existence, 
wandering among the clergy and the merchant class, alternately 
begging for money and food and reciting their mocking verses. 

The principal authorities for the fabliaux are MM. Anatole de 
Montaiglon and Gaston Ra^aud, who published the text, in 6 vols., 
between 1872 and 1890. This edition corrected and supplemented 
the very valuable labours of Meon (1808-1823) and Juhinal {1839- 
1842). The works of Henri dAndeli were edited by M. A. H^ron 
in 1880, and those of Rutebeuf were made the subject of an ex- 
haustive monograph by M. L6on C16dat in 1891. gee also the 
editions of separate fabliaux by Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer, Ebeling, 
August Sch^der and other modem scliolars. M. Joseph Bedier's Les 
Fabliaux (1895) is a useful summary of critical opinion on the 
entire subject. (E. G.) 

FABRE, FERDINAND (1830-1898), French novelist, was b^ 
at Bedarieux, in Herault, a very picturesque district of {ne 
south of France, which he made completely his own in literature. 
He was the son of a local architect, who failed in business, and 
Ferdinand was brought up by his uncle, the AbbiS Fulcran Fabre, 
at Camplong among the mulberry woods. Of his childhood and 
early youth he has given a charming account in Ma Vocation 
(1889). He was destined to the priesthood, and was sent for 
that purpose to the seminary of St Pons de Thomi^res, where, in 
1848, he had, as he believed, an ecstatic vision of Christ, who 
warned him “It is not the will of God that thou shouldst be a 
priest.” He had now to look about for a profession, and, after 
attempting medicine at Montpellier, was articled as ^ lawyer’s 
clerk in Paris. In 1853 he published a volume of verses, Feuilles 
de lierre, broke down in health, and crept back, humble and 
apparently without ambition, to his old home at Bedarieux. 
After some eight or nine years of country life lie reappeared in 
Paris, with the MS. of his earliest novel, Les Courbezon (1862), 
in which he treated the subject which was to recur in almost all 
his books, the daily business of country priests in the Cevennes, 
This story enjoyed an immediate success with the literary class 
of readers ; George Sand praised it, Sainte-Beuve hailed in its 
author “ the strongest of the disciples of Balzac,” and it was 
crowned by the French Academy. From this time forth Fabre 
settled down to the production of novels, of which at the time of 
his death he had published about twenty. Among these the 
most important were Le Chevrier (1S68), unique among his 
works as written in an experimental mixture of Cevenol paiois 
and French of the i6th century ; VAbbh l^igrane, candidai d la 
papaute (1873), by common consent the best of all Fabre's 
novels, a very powerful picture of unscrupulous priestly ambition; 
Mon Oncle Celestin (1881), a study of the entirely single and 
tender-hearted country abb^ ; and Lucifer (1884), a marvellous 
gallery of serious clerical portraits. In 1883 Fabre was appointed 
curator of the Mazarin Library, with rooms in the Institute, 
where, on nth February 1898, he died after a brief attack of 
pneumonia. Ferdinand Fabre occupies in French literature a 
position somewhat analogous to that of Mr Thomas Hardy 
amongst English writers of fiction. He deals almost exclusively 
with the population of the mountain villages of Herault, and 
particularly with its priests. He loved most of all to treat of 
the celibate virtues, the strictly ecclesiastical passions, the* 
enduring tension of the young soul drawn between the spiritual 
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vocation and the physical demands of nature. Althot^^h never 
a priest, he prcscr\ cd a comprehension of and a sympathy with 
the derical character, and he always indignantly ^pied that he 
was hostile to ^hc Church, although he stood just outside her 
borders. Fabre possessed a limited and a monotonous talent, 
but. within his own field he was as: original as he was wholesome 
and charming. 

Sot' also J, Leniaitrt^, J,c$ Contempomins, vol, ii. ; G. Pellissier, 
£tit(ies de litter at urv a'ti/emporame (iHy«) : E. W, Gosse, Irench 
Profiler {h)o.5). (E G.) 

FABRE b'EGLANTINE, PHILIFPE FRAKCOIS NAZAIRE 

(1750-1794), French dramatist and revolutionist, was bom at 
Carcassonne on the 28th of Juh" 1750. His real name w-as 
simple P'abro, the “ d’ Eglantine ” being added in commemora- 
tion of his receiving the golden cglantinc of Cl^mcnce Isaure from 
the academy of the floral games at Toulouse. After travelling 
through the provinces as an actor, he came to Paris, and produced 
an unsuccessful comedy entitled Les Gens de Icttres, ou le pro- 
vincial a Paris (1787). A tragedy, Augusta, produced at the 
Theatre Fran^ais, was also a failure. One only of his plays, 
Philinte, ou la suite du Misanthrope (1790), .still preser\>^s its 
reputation. It professes to be a continuation of Moliere’s 
Misanthrope, but the hero of the piece is of a different character 
from the nominal prototype - an impersonation, indeed, of 
pure and simple egotism. On its publication the play was 
introduced a preface, in whicli tlie author mercilessly satirizes 
Hh& QpUmiste of liis riviil J. J'’. Collin d’Harleville, whose Chateaux 
en Espagne had gained the applause which Fabre’s Prhompttteux 
(1789) had failed to win. The character of Philinte had much 
political significance. Alcestc received the highest praise, and 
eviikntly represents the citizen patriot, while Philinte is a 
dangerous aristocrat in disguise, l^abre was president and 
secretary of the club of the C ordeliers, and belonged also to the 
Jacobin club. He was chosen by Danton as his private secretary^ 
and sat in the National Convention. He voted for the king's 
dcatli, supporting the maximum and the law of the suspected, 
and he was a bitter enemy of the Girondins. After the death of 
Marat lie published a Portrait de V Ami du Peuplc. On the 
abolition of the Gregorian calendar he sat on the committee 
entrusted w'ith the formation of the republican substitute, 
and to him was due a large part of the new nomenclature, with 
its poetic Prairial and ihorval, its prosaic Primidi and Ihwdi. 
The report whicli he made on the subject, on the 24 th of October, 
has some scientific value. On the 12th of January 1794 he w'as 
arrested by order of the committee of public safety on a charge 
of malversation and forgery in connexion with the affairs of the 
Compagnie des lades. Documents still existing prove that the 
charge was altogether groundless. During his trial Fabre showed 
the greate.st calmness and sang his own well-known song of 
11 pleut, il pleut, bergerr, rentre tes blanrs nwuldns. He wiis 
guillotined ou the 5th of April 1 794. On his w'ay to the scaffold 
he distributed his manuscript poems to the people. 

A posthumous play, Les PrA c/j/curj* steeped with the doctrines 
of Rousseau's imilc, was perfonned on the X7th of September 
1794, and met with an enthusiastic reception. "Among Fabre’s 
other plays are the gay and successful Convalescent de qualiie 
(1791), and IMniriguc episiolaire (1791). I.n the latter play 
Fabre is supposed to have drawn a portrait of the painter Jean 
Baptiste Greuze. 

The autlior's (Emnes mSU’cs et posihumes were published at Paris 
1802, 2 vols. See Albert Maunn, Galeric hist, dr la Rerohttion 
fran^aise^ tome it; Jules Janin, Hist, de la litt. dram.] ChCnier, 
Tableau de la litt. franQaise ; F, A. Aulard m the Nouvelle Revue 
(July 1885). 

FABRETTI^ RAPHAEL (161B-1700), Italian antiquary, was 
bom in 161 B at Urbino in Umbria. He studied law at C^igli and 
Urbmo, where he took the degree of doctor at the age of eighteen. 
While in Romo he attracted the notice of Cardinal l^orenzo 
Imperiali, who employed liim successively as treasurer and 
auditor of the papal legation in Spain, where he remained 
thirteen years. Meanwhile, his favourite classical and anti-r 
quarian studies were not neglected ; and on his return journey 
he: made important observations of the relics and monuments of ■ 


Spain, Franoet and Italy. At Rome, he wasra|>poiiirted judgerol' 
appiellation of the Capitol, whieh . poet he le£tito be auditor .of the 
legation at Urbino. After three years ^he returned to, Rome, op. 
the invitation of Cardinal* Carpegna> vicar* of Innocent: XI., 
and devoted himself to antiquarian research, examining with 
minute care the monuments and inscriptions of the Campag^ab • 
He always rode a. horse which his friends nicknamed ‘‘Marco? 
Polo,” after the, Venetian traveller. By Innocent XII. he wasr 
made keeper of tlie archives of the castle St Angelo, a charge, 
which he retained' till his death. Hie died at Rome on the 7lh of 
January 1700. His collection of inscriptions and monuments 
was purchased by Cardinal Stapponi, and placed in the ducal 
palace at Urbino, where tliey may still be seen. 

His work De Aquis et Aqtuie-ducttbus veteris. Rmnae (16S0), 
three dissertations on the topograpjxy' of ancient Latium, is 
inserted in Graevius's Thesaurus, W. (1677). His interpretation 
of certain passages in Livy and other classical authors involved 
him in a dispute with Gronovius^ which bore a strong resemblance 
to that between Milton and Salmasius, Gronovius addressing 
Fabretti as Faher Rusticus, and the latter, in reply, speaking of 
Gnmnomus and his iitivilUia. In this controversy Fabretti 
used the pseudonym lasitheus, which he afterwards took as his 
pastoral name in the Academy of the Arcadians. His other 
works, De Colwnm Trajani Syntagma (Rome, 1683), and 
Jnscriptionum Aniiquarum ExpUcatio (Rome, 1699), tlirow much 
light on Roman antiquity. In the former is to be found his 
explication of a bas-relief, with inscriptions, now in tlie Capitol 
at Rome, representing the war and taking of 'J'roy, known as the 
Iliac table. Letters and other shorter works of Fabretti are to 
he -found in publications of the time, as the Journal des Savants, 

Soo Crescimboni, Le Vite degli Arcadi illustri ] b'abroni, Vitae 
Jtalorum, vi. 174; Niceron, iv. 372 ; J. I-raniiius, Memwabiha 
Jtalorum eruditione praestantiiim (Florence, 1742 17^8). 

FABRIANI, SEVERING (1792-1849), Italian author and 
teacher, was born at Spilamberto, Italy, on tlie 7 th of January 
1792. Entering the Church, he took up educational work, but 
in consequence of complete loss of voice he resolved to devote 
himself to teaching deaf mutes, and founded a snudl school 
specially for them. This school the duke of Modena made into 
an institute, and by a special autliority from the pope a teaching , 
staff of nuns was appointed. Fubriani’s method of instruction 
is summed up in his Logical Letters on Italian Grammar (1847). 
He died on the 27th of April 1849.. 

FABRIANO, a lowm of the Arches, Italy, in the: province 
of Ancoiui, from which it is 44 m. S.W-, by rail, io66 ft, above 
soa-level. l\»p. (1901) town 9586, commune 22,996. It has 
been noted since the 13th century for its paper mills, whicli still 
produce the best paper in Italy. A school of painting arose iiere, 
one of the early masters of wluch is Allegretto Nuzi (130S-1385) ; 
and several of the churches contain works by liim and other local - 
masters. His pupil, Gentile da Fabriano (1370-1428), was a 
painter of considerably greater skill and wider knowledge ; but 
there are no important works of has at Fabriano. The sacristy 
of S. Agostino also contains some good frescoes by Ottuviono 
Nelli of Gubbio. The municipal picture gallery contains a 
collection of pictures, and among them are some primitive 
frescoes, attributable to the 12th century, which still retain 
traces of Byzantine influence. The Archivio Comunalc. contains 
documents on watermarked paper of local manufacture going 
back to the 13th century. The Ponte dell’ Acra, a bridge of the 
15th century, is noticeable for the ingenuity and strength of its 
construction. I'hc hospital of S. Maria Bunn Gesu is a fine work 
of 1456, attributed to Rossellino. 

Sec A. 7 .or\g\\if Antiche Carte Fabrianesi, (T, As.) 

FABRICIUS, GAIUS LUSCIKUS (z>. “ tte oi^-cyed ”), Roman, 
general, was the first member of the Fabricia# gens who settled.in^ 
Rome. He migrated to Rome from Aletrium (Livy ix; 43)^ 
one of the Hemican towns which was allowed to retain its. 
independence as a reword for not having. revolted. In 285fho> 
was one of the ambassadors sent to the T&rentines to dissuado. 
them from making war on the Romans. In 282 (when consul); 
hfi defeated, the Brattians and Lucaniansj who had beskigfd* 
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Thurii' (Livy, EpiU 12); After the defeat of the Komans by 
I^nhus at Heraclea. (^280)^ Eabridus was sent to treat for the 
ransom and exchange of the prisoners.. All attempts to bribe 
him were unsuccessful, and Pyrrhift is said to have been so 
impressed that he released the prisoners without ransom 
• (Plutarch, 18). The story that Pyrrhus attempted to' 

frighten Fabricius by the sight of an elephant is proboWy a 
fiction. In 278 Fabricius was elected consul for the second time, 
and was successful in negotiating terms of peace with PyrrhuS) 
wiio sailed away to Sicily. Fabricius afterwards gained a series 
of victories over the Samnites* the Lucanians mid the Bxuttians, 
and on his return to Rome received the honour of a triumph. 
Notwithstanding the offices he had filled he died poor, and pro- 
vision had to be made for his daughter out of the funds of die 
state (Val. Max. iv. 4, 10). Fabricius was regarded by the 
Romans of later times as a model of ancient simplicity and 
incorniptible integrity. 

FABRICIUS, GEORG (1516-1571), German poet, historian 
and archaeologist, was bom at Chemnite in upper Saxony on 
the 23rd of April 1516, and educated at Leipzig. Travelling in 
Italy with one of his pupils, he made an exhaustive study of the 
antiquities of Rome. ITe published the results in his 
in which the correspondence between' every discoverable relic 
of the old city and the references to them in ancient literature 
were traced in detail. In 1546 he was appointed rector of the 
college of Meissen, where ho died on the 37th of July 1571. In 
his sacred poems he affected to avoid every word with the slightest 
savour of ptiganism ; and he blamed the poets for their allusions 
to pagan divinities. 

PniiciptU works ; cdition.s of Terenoe (1548) and Virgil (1551) ; 
PoemaUtm satrorufu UM xxv, (1560),’ Poetarum wterum ecclesia- 
sHcorum opera Christiana (1562) ; De Re Poetic a libri septem (i.y>5) ; 
Rcrum misnicanm libri septem (1560); (posthumous) Ofi^inum 
ilhistrissimac stirpis Scixonicae Hlrri septem (i5<>7) ; Return Germaniae 
ma^nae rf Saxoniae universae mamorabilium tnifabilit*mque voliutnna 
duo (lOQy). A life of Georg Fabricius was publislicd in by 

1 >. C. W. liaumgarten-Crusius, who in 1843 also i.sbucd an edition of 
Fabricius's Epiilolac ad II', Meurerum el alios aequalcs, with a short 
sk«‘ttli Do I'lta Gi\ Fahririi et de gente Fabririortim •, see also F. 
Wachtcr in Ersch and Gruber's AUffemc'ine Encrclop&die. 

FABRICIUS, HIERONYIHUS [Fabrtzto, Geronxmo] (1537- 
1619), Italian anatomist and embr}'’ologist, w-as sumamed 
Acquapendente from the episcopal city of that name, whore he 
was bom in 1537. At Padua, after a course of philosophy, he 
studied medicine under G. Fallopius, w'hosc successor as teacher 
of anatomy and surgery he became in 1562. From the senators 
of Venice he received numerous honours, and an anatomical 
theatre was built by them for his accommodation. He died at 
Venice on the 21st of May 1619. His works include De visionCy 
ime et auditu ( t 6 oo ), De jormato joetu (1600), De venarmt 
ostiolis (1603), De jortnatione ovi et pulU (1621). His collected 
works were published at Leipzig in 1687 as O^ra omnm Ana* 
tomica et Physiologtca , but the Leiden edition, publisned by 
Albinus in 1738, is preferred as containing a life of the author 
and the prefaces of his treatises. (See Anatomy; Embryology.) 

FABRICIUS, JOHANN ALBERT (1668-1736), German classical 
scholar tind bibliographer, was bom at Leipzig on the iith of 
November 1 668. I Tis father, Werner Fabricius, director of music 
in the church of St Paul at Leipzig, was the author of several 
works, the most important Ixsing Deliciae Harmonicae (1656). 
The son received his early education from his father, who on his 
deathbed recommended him to the care of the theologian 
Valentin Alberti. He studied under J. G. Herrichen, and after- 
awards at (luf 'dlinburg under Samuel Schmid. It was in Schmid’s 
library, as Ue afterwards said, that he found the two books, 
F. Barth’s Adversaria and D. G. Morhof^s Polyhistor Liter arittSy 
which suggested to him the idea of his Bibliothecae y the works on 
which his great reputation was founded. Having returned to 
Leipzig in 1686, he published anonymously (two years later) 
his first work, Scriptorum reeentiorwm decaSy an attack on ten' 
writers of the day. His Decas Decadufity sive pla^iariorum > et 
pseudtmymorum cenluria (1689) is the only one of his wortes to 
which he signs the name Faber. He then applied himseH to the 
study of medicine) which, however, he rdinquiBhed for that 
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of theology; and having/goneta^Hiuiibutgpin f693,.he'pro|i^^ 
to travel atomd, when the.une^cted tic^s the eQq>en3e 
of his cducafion had absorbed faaB wholerpatrimoBy « ioncheven 
him ini debt to his trustee) torced himi to abondbni his 'projecti 
He therefore remained at Hamburg in the capadity of librarian 
i to' J* F. Mayer. In 1696 he accompanied his patron tO'Swedcn ; 
and'on his return to Hamburg, not long afterwards, he became 
a candidate for the chair of logic and pl^osophy. The suffrages^ 
I being equally divided between Fabricius and iSebasdanEdzardosy 
one of his opponents, the appointment was decided by lot ui 
favour of Edzardus ; but in t6gg Fabricius succeeded Vincent 
Placcius in the chair of rhetoric and ethip, a post which he held^ 
till his death, refusing invitations to Gmfswald) Kiisl) Giessem 
and Wittenberg. He died at Hamburg on the 30^ of April 1736* 

Fabricius is creditod with 128 books, but very many oi thcm> 
ware rmly. books wliicb lie had edited. One of the most famed .and. 
laborious of these is the Ribliothcia Latina (1697, republished in an. 
inijirovcd and amended form by J, A. Emesti, 1773); The divisions 
of the ccrmpilation are — the writers to the age of llberitiB ; tlienee 
ta that of the Antonines ; and thirdly, to the decay of the language'; 
a fourdi gives fragments from old autliors, and cliapters on early 
Christian literature. A supplementary work was Bibliotheca Latina 
mediae et infimae Actaiis (1734-173^ ; siipplomcntary volume by 
C. Schottgen, 1746; ed. Mansi, 1734). His chef d'ceuvrey however, 
is the Biblu)theca Groica. (1705- 1728, revijsod. and continued, by, 
G. C. Hark*!*, 1790-1812), a w'oik which has justly been donominatod 
maximns antiquae eniditionis the/suurus. Its divisions are marked 
off by Homer, Idato, Christ, Const antinc, and the cauhire of Con- 
stantinople in 3435, while a sixth sr etion is devoted to canon law, 
jumprudcnce and medicine. Of his remaining works we may 
n\iis\tioi\ :.-~-Bildtot}veca. A niiquaria^ an account ol the writers whose 
works illustrated Hebrew, Greek, Homan and Christian antiquities 
(171^)) ; Centifolinm Lidhetujiumy a Lutlicran bibliography (1728) ; 
Bthlwthecn Ecclesinstira (1718). His Codex Apocryphus (T703) is' 
still considered indispeitsablnas an authority on ^ocrypbal Christian, 
literature. 

TJic details of the life of Fabricius are to be found in De Vita ct 
Seri pits J. A. Fahricii Commeulafixis, by his son-in-law, H, S. 
Reimanis, the well-known editor, of Din Cassius, ]nil)Hshed at 
Hamburg, 1737 ; see aUo-C. F. Bithr in Ersch and Gruber's AUgemeine 
Encycktpadxe^ and J. E. Sandys,' Hist. Class 4 Schol, iii. (iyo8). 

FABRICIUS, JOHANR CHRISTIAN (1745-1808), Danish 
entomologist and economist, was bom at Tondem in Schleswig 
on the 7th of Januaiy^ 1745. After studying at Altona and 
Copenhagen, he was sent to Upsala,, where he attended the 
lectures of Linnaeus. He devoted his attention professionally 
to political tx:ouomy, aiid, after lecturing on that subject in .1,769, 
was appointed in 1775 professor of natural history, economy 
and finance at Kiel, in wJiich capacity he wrote various works, 
chiefly referring to Denmark, and of no Sfxicial interest. He 
also published a few other works on general and natural, history,, 
botany and travel (including Reise nach Norwegen, 1779), and, 
although his professional stipend was small, he extended' his 
personal researches into every town in nortliiera and central 
Europe where a natural history museum was to be found* 
It is as an entomologist that his memory survives, and for many 
years his great scientific reputation rested upon tlie system 1 of 
classification which he founded upon the structure of the mouth''* 
oigans instead of the wings. He had a keen eye for specific 
differences, and possessed the art of terse and accurate description* 
H© died on the 3rd of March 1808. 

A complete Est of his culomological publicatious (3^) will be 
found in Hagen’s Bibliotheca Llntomolo^iae ; the following are the 
chief: — Sy sterna Entomolodiae (1775); Genera Tnsectorum (1776); 
Philosnphia Entomnlo^ica (1778) ; Species tnsectorum (1781) ; Man- 
tissa litsectontm (1787) ; Entomohgta Systematica (1792-1794), with 
a supplement (1798) ; Systema Eleuikeratorum (1801), Rhyngqtorum 
(1803), Piezaiotum (1804), and Antliatorum (1805). Full particulars 
of his life will be found, with a portrait, in the Transactions of the 
Entomological Society of London (1845), 4, pp. Lxvi, where hfs. auto*' 
biography is tran.slated from the Danish. 

FABJUZL NICOLA (1804-1885), Italian patriot, was born at 
Modena. on the 4th of April 1804, He tcxik part in the Modena, 
insurrection of 1831, and attempted to succour Ancona, but waa 
arrested at sea and taken to Tbuloia, whence he proce^ed to 
Marseilles. Afterwards he organized with Mazzini the iU-fated 
Savoy expedition. , Taking refuge in Spain, he fought against the 
Carliits, and was decorated for valour on the battlefield (i 8th 
July 18:37). At. the^ erai of thet Coriist War be established 
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centre of conspiracy at Malta, endeavoured to dissuade Mazzini 
from the Bandiera enterprise, but aided Crispi m organizing the 
Sicilian revolution of 1846. With a company of vcjlunteers he 
distinguished himself in the defence of Venice, afterwards 
p^Foceeding to Rome, where he took part in the defence of San 
Pancrazio. Upon the fall of Rome he returned to Malta, accumu- 
lating arms and stores, which he conveyed to Sicily, after having, 
in 1859, worked with Crispi to prepare the Sicilian revolution of 
i860. While Garibaldi was sailing from Genoa towards Marsala 
Fabrizi landed at Pizzolo, and, after severe fighting, joined 
Garibaldi at Palermo. Under the Garibaldian Dictatorship he 
was appointed governor ^f Messina and minister of war. Return- 
ing to Malta after the Neapolitan plebiscite, which he had 
vainly endeavoured to postpone, he was recalled to aid Cialdini 
in suppressing brigandage. While on his way to Sicily in 1862, 
to induce (^ribaldi to give up the Aspromonte enterprise, 
he was arrested at Naples by Lwnarmora. During the war of 
1866 he became Garibaldi’s chief of staff, and in 1^7 fought at 
Mentana. In i^liament he endeavoured to promote agreement 
between the chiefs of the Left, and from 1878 onwards worked to 
sepure the return of Crispi to power, but died on the 31st of 
llarch 1885, two years before the realization of his object. His 
whole life was characterized by ardent patriotism and unim- 
peachable integrity. (H, W. S.) 

WAmOt, CHARLES ANNIBAL (1580-1659), French juris- 
consult, wasiborn at Aix in Provence on the 15th of September 
1580. At an early age he made great progress in the ancient 
languages and in the civil and the canon law ; and in 1602 he 
received the degree of doctor of law, and was made avocat to 
the parlemcnt of Aix. In 1609 he obtained a professorship in 
the university of his native town. He is best known by his 
translation of the Basilica, which may be said to have formed 
the code of the Eastern empire till its destruction. This work was 
published at Paris in 1647 in 7 vols. fol., and obtained for its 
author a considerable pension from the chancellor, Pierre Seguier, 
to whom it was dedicated. Fabrot likewise rendered great service 
to the science of jurisprudence by his edition of Cujas, which 
comprised several treatises of that great jurist previously un- 
published. He also edited the works of several Byzantine 
historians, and was besides the author of various antiquarian 
and legal treatises. He died at Paris on the i6th of January 1659. 

FABYAN, ROBERT (d. 1513), English chronicler, belonged to 
an Essex family, members of which had been connected with 
trade in Lt)ndon. He was a member of the Drapers company, 
alderman of ^ arringdon Without, and served as sheriff in 1493- 
1494. In 1496 he was one of those appointed to make repre- 
sentations to the king on the new impositions on English cloth 
in Flanders. Next year he was one of the aldermen employed 
in keeping watch at the time of the Cornish t^bellion. He 
resigned hi.'. aldermanr\^ in 1502, on the pretext of poverty, 
apparently in order to avoid the expense of mayoralty. He 
had, however, acquired considerable wealth with his wife 
Elizabeth Pake, by whom ho had a numerous .family. He spent 
his latter years on his estate of Halstedys at Thqydon Garnon in 
Essex. He died on the 28th of February 1513 {Inquisitiones 
post mortem for London, p. 29, edited by G. *S. Fry, 1896); his 
will, dated the iith of July 1511, was proved on the 12th of July 
7513. Fabyan’s Chronicle was first published by Richard 
Pynson in 1516 as The nnv chronicles of England and of France. 
In this edition it ends with the reign of Richard III., and this 
probably represents the work as Fabyan left it, though with 
the omission of an autobiographical note and some religious 
verses, which form the Emm of his history. The note and verses 
are first found in the second edition, printed by John Rastell in 
1533 with continuations down to 1509. A third edition appeared 
ill 1542, and a fourth in 1559 with additions to that year. The 
only modern edition is that of Sir Henry Ellis, 1811. 

In the note above mentioned Fabyan himself says : “ and 
here I make an ende of the vii. parte and hole werke, the vii. 
day of November in the yere of our Lord Jesu Christes In- 
cam^on M.vc. and iiij.” This seems conclusive that in 1504 
he diillMl' contemplate any extension of his chronicles beyond 


I 1485. The continuations printed by Rastell are certainly not 
Fabyan^s work. But Stow in his Collections (ap. ^Survey of 
London, ii. 305-306, ed. C. L. Kingsford) stati s that Fabyan wrote 
** a Chronicle of London, En|^land and of France, beginning at the 
creation and endynge in the third year of Henry VIII., which 
both I have in written hand.” In his Sumy of London (i. 191, 
209 > 55 » Stow several times quotes Fabyan as his authority 

for statements which are not to be found in the printed continua- 
tions of Rastell. Some further evidence may be found in other 
notes of Stow’s (ap. Survey of London, ii. 280, 283, 365-366), 
and in the citation by Hakluyt of an unprinted work of Fabyan 
as the authority for his note of Cabot’s voyages. That Fabyan 
had continued his Chronicle to 1511 may be accepted as certain, 
but no trace of the manuscript can now be f( and. 

It is only the seventh part of Fabyan s ( hronicle, from the 
Norman Conquest onwards, that possesses any historical value. 
For his French history he followed chiefly the Compendium super 
Francorum gestis of Robert Gaguin, printed at Paris in 1497. 
For English history his best source was the old Chronicles of 
London, from which he borrowed also the arrangement of his 
work in civic form. From 1440 to 1485 he follows, as a rule 
with great fidelity, the original of the London Chronicle in 
Cotton MS. Vitellius A. XVI. (printed in Chronicles of London, 
i 90 S> PP- 153-264). 

Fabyan's own merits are little more than those of an industrious 
compile, who strung together the accounts of his different 
authorities without any critical capacity. He says expressly 
that his work was “gaderyd without understandynge,” and 
speaks of himself as “ of cunnynge full destitute.” Nevertheless 
he deserves the praise which he has received as an early worker, 
and for having made public mformation which through Hall and 
Holinshed has become the common property of later historians, 
and has only recently been otherwise accessible. Bale alleges 
that the first edition was burnt by order of Cardinal Wolsey 
because it reflected on the wealth of the clergy ; this probably 
refers to his version of the Lollards Bill of 1410, which Fabyan 
extracted from one of the London Chronicles. 

See further Ellis' Introduction ; W. Busch, England under the 
Tudors (trans. A. M. Todd, 1895), i. 405-410 ; and C. L. Kingsford, 
Chronicles of London^ pp. xxvi-xxxii (1905). (C. L. K.) 

FACADE, a French architectural term signifying the external 
face of a building, but more generally applied to the principal 
front. 

FACCIOLATI, JACOPO (1682-1769), Italian philologist, was 
born at Torriglia, in the province of Padua, in 1682. He owed 
his admission to the seminary of Padua to Cardinal Barberigo, 
W’ho had formed a high opinion of the boy’s talents. As professor 
of logic, and regent of the schools, Facciolati was the ornamental 
of the Paduan university during a period of forty-fivp^jjUgrs. 
He published improved editions of several philologicaiv3»vorks, 
such as me Thesaurus Ciceronianus of Nizolius, and the pplyglot 
vocabulary known under the name of Calepino. "The latter work, 
in which he was assisted by his pupil Egidio Forcellini, he 
completed in four years — 1715 to 1719. It was written in seven 
languages, and suggested to the editor the idea of his opus 
magnum, the Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, which was ultimately 
published at Cardinal Priole’s expense, 4 vols. fol., Padua, 1771 
(revised ed. by de Vit, 1858-1887). In the compilation of this 
work the chief burden seems to have been borne by Facciolati’s 
pupil Forcellini, to whom, however, the lexicographer allows a 
very scanty measure of justice. Perhaps the best testimony to 
the learning and industry of the compiler is the well-known 
observation that the whole body of Latinity, if it were to perish, 
might be restored from this lexicon. Faccit)lati‘s mastery of 
l^tin style, as displayed in his epistles, has heen very much 
admired for its purity and grace. In or abeut 1739 Facciolati 
undertook the continuation of Papadopoli’s history of the 
university of Padua, carrying it on to his own day. Facciolati 
was known over all Europe as one of the most enlightened imd 
zealous teachers of the time ; and among the many flattering 
invitations which he received, but always declined, was one from 
the king of Portug^, to accept the directorship of a colleg^tf^ 
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Lisbon for tbe young nobjility. He died in 1769, His history of 
the university was published in 1757^ under the name Fasti 
Gymnasii Paiavini. In 1808 a volume containing nine of his 
Epistles, never liefore published, was^issued at Padua. 

See J. £. Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol. ii. (1908). 

• FACE (from Lat. derived either from facere, to make, 

or from a root /a-, meaning “ appear ” ; cf. Gr. (palvav), a word 
whose various meanings of surface, front, expression of coun- 
tenance, look or appearance, are adaptations of the application 
of the word to the external part of the front portion of the head, 
usually taken to extend from the top of the forehead to the 
point of the chin, and from ear to ear (see Anatomy ; Superficial 
and Artistic ; and Physiognomy). 

FACTION (through the French, from Lat. jactioy a company 
of persons combined for action, facere, to do ; from the other 
French derivative fa^on comes “ fashion ”), a term, used especi- 
ally with an opprobrious meaning, for a ^dy of partisans who 
put their party aims and interests above those of the state or 
public, and employ unscrupulous or questionable m^s; it is 
thus a common term of reciprocal abuse between parties. In the 
history of the Roman and Later Roman empires the factions 
(factiones) of the circus and hippo^ome, at Rome and Const^ti- 
nople, played a prominent part m politics. The factiones were 
properly the four companies into which the ChariUtecn were 
divided, and distinguished by the colours they wore. Originally 
at Rome there were only two, white (albata) and red (russaia), 
when each race was open to two chariots only ; on the increase 
to four, the green (prasina) and blue (veneta) were added. At 
Constantinople the last two absorbed the red and white factions. 

For a brilliant description of the factions at Constantinople under 
Justinian, and the ])art they played in the celebrated Nika riot in 
January 532, see Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. xl. ; and J. B. 
awry's Appendix 10 in vol. iv. of his edition (1898), for a discus- 
sion of the relationship between the factiones and the demes of 
Constantinople. 

FACTOR (from Lat. facere, to make or do), strictly “ one who 
makes ; thus in ordinary parlance, anything which goes to the 
composition of anything else is termed one of its “ factors,’* 
and in mathematics the term is used of those quantities which, 
when multiplied together, produce a given product. In a special 
sense, however — and that to which this article is devoted — 
“ factor ” is the name given to a mercantile agent (of the class 
known as “ general agents ”) employed to buy or sell goods 
for a commission. When employed to sell, the possession of the 
goods is entrusted to him by his principal, and when employed 
to buy it is his duty to obtain possession of the goods and to 
consign them to his principal. In this he differs from a broker 
{q.v.), who has not such possession, and it is this distinguishing 
characteristic which gave rise in England to the series of statutes 
known as the Factors Acts. By these acts, consolidated and 
extended by the act of 1889, third parties buying or taking 
pledges from factors are protected as if the factor were in reality 
owner ; but these enactments have in no W'ay affected the 
contractual relations between the factor and his employer, 
iird it will be convenient to define them before discussing the 
position of third parties as affected by the act. 

1 . Facior and Principal i 

A factor is appointed or dismissed in the same way as any 
other agent. lie may be employed for a single transaction or to 
transact all his principal’s business of a certain class during a 
limited period or till such time as his authority may be deter- 
mined. A factor’s duty is to sell or buy as directed ; to cany out 
with care, skill and good faith any instructions he may receive ; 
to receive or make payment ,* to keep accounts, and to hand over 
to his principal the balance standing to his principal’s credit, 
without any deduction save for commission and expenses. All 
express instructions he must carry out to the full, provided they 
do not involve fraud or illegality. On any point not covered by i 
his express instructions he must follow the usual practice of his 
particular business, if not inconsistent with his instructions or 
his position as factor. Many usages of businesses in which 
factors are employed have been proved in court, and may now 


be regarded as legally established. For instance, he jnay, unless 
otherwise directed, sell in his own name, give warranties as to 
goods sold l^y him, sell by sample (in most businesses), give such 
credit as is usual in his business, receive payment in or as 
customary, and give receipts in full discharge, sell by indorsement 
of bills of lading, and insure the goods. It is his duty to clear the 
goods at the customs, take charge of tliem and keep them 
safely, give such notices to his principal and others as may be 
required, and if necessary take legal proceedings for the protection 
of the goods. On the other hand, he has not authority to delegate 
his employment, or to barter ; and as between himself and his 
principal he has no right to pledge the goods, although as between 
the principal and the pledgee, an unauthorized pledge made by 
the factor may by virtue of the Factors Act 1889 be binding 
upon the principal. It is, moreover, inconsistent with his 
employment as agent that he should buy or sell on his own 
account from or to his principal. A factor has no rig^t to foUow 
any usage which is bconsistent with the ordinaty duties and 
authority of a factor unless his principal has expressly or impliedly 
given his consent 

On the di^ performance of his duties the factor isMentitlsd to 
his commission, which is usually a percentage on the va^^rthe 
goods sold or bought by him on account olhiaprhic^»figu)i^ 
in amount the usages of each business. Stmetimes thela^ 
makes himself personally responsible for the solvency of the 
per^ns wi^ whom he deals, in order that his pfinapal may 
avoid the ruk entailed by the usual trade credit. In su^ a case 
the factor is said to be employed on del credere terms, and is 
entitled to a higher rate of commission, usually 2i% extra. 
Such an arrangement is not a contract of guarantee within the 
Stetute of Frauds, and therefore need not be in writing. Besides 
his remuneration, the factor is entitled to be reimbursed by his 
principal for any expenses, and to bfe indemnified against any 
liabilities which he may have properly incurred in the execution 
of his principal’s instructions. For the puipose of enforcing his 
rights a factor has, without legal proceedings, two remedies. 
Firstly, by virtue of his general lien {q.v.) he may hold any of his 
principal’s goods which come to his hands as security for the 
payment to him of any commission, out-of-pocket expenses, 
or even general balance of account in his favour. Although he 
cannot sell the goods, he may refuse to give them up until he is 
paid. Secondly, where he has consigned goods to his principal 
but not been paid, he may “ slop in transit ” subject to the same 
rules of law as an ordinary vendor ; that is to say, he must exer- 
cise his right before the transit ends ; and his right may be 
defeated by his principal transferring the document of title to 
the goods to some third person, who takes it in good faith and 
for valuable consideration (Factors Act i88y, section 10). If the 
factor does not carry out his principal’s instructions, or carries 
them out so negligently or unskilfully tlmt his principal gets no 
benefit thereby, the factor loses his commission and his right 
to reimbursement and indemnity. If by such failure or negli- 
gence the principal suffers any loss, the latter may recover it as 
damages. So too if the factor fails to render proper accounts his 
principal may by proper legal proceedings obtain an account 
and payment of what is found due ; and threatened breaches 
of duty may be summarily stopped by an injunction. Criminal 
acts by the factor in relation to his principal’s goods are dealt 
with by section 78 of the Larceny Act i860. 

II. Principal and Third Party 

(a) At Common /.flzc.—The actual authority of a factor is 
defined by the same limits as his duty, the nature of which has 
been just described ; i.e. firstly, by his principal’s express 
instructions ; secondly, by the rules of law and usages of trade, 
in view of which those instructions were expressed. But his 
power to bind his principal as regards third parties is often wider 
than his actual authority ; for it would not be reasonable that 
third parties should be prejudiced by secret instructions, given 
in derogation of the authority ordinarily conferred by the custom 
of trade; and, as regards them, the factor is said to have 
“ apparent ” or “ ostensible ” authority, or to be held out as having 
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ttutiiority to do what is customary, ev€n though he may in fact 
have been expressly forbidden so to do by Jiis principal. But 
this rule is subject to the proviso that if the thinj party have 
notice of thcr factor's actual instractions, the ‘"apparent" 
authority will not he greater than the actual. The general 
principle of law," said Lord Blackburn in the case Of C&le v. 
Norih’Wf stern Bank, 1S75, L.R. 10, C.P. 363, “ is that when the 
true owner has clothed any one with apparent authority to act 
as his agent, he is liound to those who deal with the agent on 
the assumption that he really is an agent with that authority, 
to the same extent as if the apparent authority were real." 
Under such circum stains the principal is for reasons of common 
fairness precluded, or, in legal phraseology, estopped^ from 
denying his agent’s authority. On the same principle of estoppel, 
but not by reason of any trade usages, a course of dealing which 
has l)een followed between a factor and a third party with the 
assent of the principal will give the factor apparent authority 
to continue dealing on the same terms even after the principal’s 
assent has been withdrawn ; provided that the third party has no 
notice of the withdrawal. 

Such apparent authority binds the principal both as to acts 
done in excess of the actual authority and also when the actual 
authority has entirely ceased. For instance, A. B. rocorves goods 
from C. D. with instructions not to sell below is. per lt> ; A. B. 
sells at lojd., the market price ; the buyer is entitled to the goods 
at lo^d., because A. B. had apparent nuthorih% although he 
exceeded his actual authority. On the same principle the buyer 
would get a good title by buying from A. B. goods entrusted to 
him by C. D., even though at the time of the sale C. 1 ). had 
revoked A. B.’s authority and instructed him not to sell at all. 
In either case the factor is held out as having authority to sell, 
and the principal cannot afterw«ards turn round and say that his 
factor had no such authority. As in the course of his business 
the factor must necessarily make representations preliminary 
to the contracts into which ho enters, so the principal will he 
bound by any such representations as may be within the factor’s 
actual or apparent authority to the same degree as by the 
factor’s contracts. 

{h) Under the Factors Act tSSq. — The main object of the 
Factors Acts, in so far as they relate to transactions carried 
out by factors, has been to add to the number of cases in which 
third parties honestly buying or lending money on the security 
of goods may get a good title from persons in whose possession 
the goods are with the consent, actual or apparent, of the real 
owners, thus calling in aid the principle of French law that 
“ possession vaut litre " as against the doctrine of the English 
common law that “ nemo dot qxiod non hahei.” The chief change 
in the law relating specially to factors has been to put pledges 
"by factors on the same footing as sales, so as to bind a principal 
to third parties by his factor’s pledge as by his factor’s sale. 
The Factors Act 1889 in part re-enacts and in part extends the 
provisions of the earlier acts of 18*3, 1825, 1842 and 1B77 ; 
and is, so far as it relates to sales by factors, in large measure 
merely declaratory of the law as it previously existed. Its most 
important provisions concerning factors are as follows - 

Section I., s s. 1. The expression mercantife agent shall mean a 
mercantile agent having in the customary course of his business 
as such agent authority either to sell goods, or to consign goods 
for the purpose of sale, or to buy goods, or to raise money on the 
security ot goods ; 

2. A person shall be deemed to be in possession of goods or of 
the documents or title to goods When the goods or documents are 
in his actual custody or are held by any other person subject to his 
control or for him on his lielialf. 

4 The expression “ document of title " shall include any bill of 
lading, dock warrant, warehouse keeper’s certilieate, and warrant 
lor order for the delivery of goods, and any other document used in 
the ordinary course of bu»iiu*Hs as proof oi the possession or control 
of goods, or authorizing or purporting to authorize, either by in- 
dorsement or by delivery, the possessor of the document to transfer 
or receive goods therel>)' represented. 

Section £1., s.s. I. Wheie a mercantile agent is, with the consent 
ot the owner, in possession of goods or of '^le doCumentR or title to 

f oods, any sale, pledge or other disposition of the goods made by 
im when acting in the ordinary course of business of a mercantile 
agent shall, subject to the provisions of this a<?t, be as A-alid as if 


he were expressly authorived by the owaer of the ‘ijoods to xoake 
the same ; provided tliat the person taking under the dispasiUon 
acts in good faith, and has not at the time of the disiiositioii notice 
that the person making th(^ disposition has not authority to make 
the same. 

2. Where a mercantile agent has, with the consent of the owner, 
been in possesaioii of goods or of the documents of title to goods, , 
any sale, pledge or otiu'r disposition which would have been valid 
if the consent had continued, shall be valid notwltlistaiiding the 
determination of the consent ; provided that the ^icrson taking 
under the disposition has not at the time thereof notice that the 
consent has been determined. 

3. Where a mercantile agent has obtamed possession of any 
documents of title to goods by reason of his being or having been, 
with the consent of the owner, in possession of the goods repre- 
sented thereby, or of any other documents of title to the goods, his 
possession of the first- mentioned documents shall, lor the purposes 
of the act, be deemed to be with the consent of the owner, 

m. Enfotrcement bF Contracts 

1. Where a factor malvcs a contract in the name of his 
principal and himself signs as agent only, he drops out as soon 
as the contract is made, and the principal and third parly alone 
can sue or be sued upon it. As iactors usually contract in their 
own name this is not a common case. It is characteristic of 
brokers rather than of factors. 

2. Whore a factor makes a contract for the principal without 
disclosing his prinripal’s name, the third party may, on dis- 
covering the principal, elect whctlicr he wdll treat the factor or 
his principal as the party to the contract ; provided that if the 
factor contract expressly as factor, so as to exclude the idea that 
he is personally rcsponsildc, lie wdll not be liable. The principal 
may sue upon the contract, so also may tlie factor, unless the 
principal first intervene. 

3. Where a factor makes a contract in his own imrne without 
disclosing the existence of his principal, the third party may, 
on discovering the existence of the principal, elect wliethcr lie 
will sue the factor or the principal. Either principal 01 factor 
may sue the third party upon the contract. But if the factor 
has been permitted by the principal to hold himself out as the 
principal, and the person dealing with the factor lias believed 
(that tixe factor was the principal and has acted on that belief 
before ascerUiining his mistake, then in an action by the principal 
the third party may set up any defences he would have had 
against the factor if the factor had brought tlic action on his ow n 
account as principal. 

4. Wliere a factor has a lien upon the goods .and their proceeds 
for advances made to tiie principal it will be no defence to an 
action by him for the third party to plead that he lias paid the 
principal, unless the factor by his conduct led the third party to 
believe that he agreed to a settlement being made with his 
principal. 

5. The factor who acts for a foreign principal will always be 
personally liable unless it is clear that the third party has agreed 
to look only to the principal. 

6 If a factor contract by deed under seal he alone can sue 
or be sued upon Uie contract ; but mercantile practice makes 
contracts by deed uncommon. 

AuiHOKirrES. — Storv, Commentaries on the Law of Agency 
(Boston, 1882) ; Boyd and T’carson, The Factors Acts to 

jSyy (London, 1884) ; Blackwell, The Law relating to Fuitors 
(l;ondDn, 18Q7L ;(L. F. S.) 

FACTORY ACIS, the imme given generally to a long fleries 
of acts constituting one of the most important chapters in the 
history of English labour legislation (see Labour Legislation) ; 
the term “ factory " itself being short for manufactory, a building 
or collection of buildings in which men or women are employed 
in industry. 

PACULA (diminutive of /ax, Lat. for tOrcK "), in -aetroaiomy, 
a minute shining spot on the sun’s disk, markedly brighter <thiui 
the T^otosphere in general, usually appearing in groups. Faculae 
are most frequent in the neigh bouihood of spots. (Sec Sun.) 

PAfOTLTY (through the French, from the Lat faculUti, 
n,bility to do anything, from facUds, easy, facercj to do r; ano^er 
rform of the word in (Lat. faciliias, ia£llaty., :ease, keeps the orjginsd 
meaning), power or capacity of mind or body ^ particular kinds 
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trf -activity, feeling, &c. In the earfy history df psychology the 
term was applied to various mental processes considered as 
<»uses or coiiditions of the mind — a t|eatmcnt of dass concepts 
of mental phenomena as if they were* real forces producing these 
phenomena '' (G. P. Stout, Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 17). 

• In medieval Latin factUtas was used to translate BrvofAis in the 
Aristotelian application of the word to a branch of learning or 
knowledge, and thus it is particularly applied to the various 
departments of knowledge as taught in a university and to the 
body of teachers of the particular art or science taught. The 
principal “ faculties ” in the medieval universities were theology, 
canon and ci\'LI law, medicine and arts (see Universities). A 
further extension of this use is to the body of members of any 
particular profession. 

In law, “ faculty ” is a dispensation or licence to do that 
which is not permitted by the common law. The word in this 
sense is used only in ecclesiastical law. A faculty may be granted ' 
to be ordained deacon under twenty-three years of age ; to 
hold two livings at once (usually called a licence or dispensation, 
but granted under the seal of the oflice of faculties ; see 
Benefice) ; to be married at any place or time (usually called a 
special lic ence ; see Marriage ; Licence) ; to act as a notary 
public Any alteration in a church, such as an addition 

or diminution in the fabric or the utensils or ornaments of the 
church. CLinnot strictly be made without the legal sanction of the 
ordinary, which can only be expressed by the issue of a faculty. 
So a faculty would be required for a vault, for the removal of a 
body, for the purj'jose of erecting monuments, for alterations 
in a parsonage house, for brick graves, for the apportionment 
of a seat, Cathedrals, however, are exempt from the necessity 
for a faculty before making alterations in the fabric, utensils or 
ornaments. 

The court of faculties is the court of the archbi.shop for granting 
faculties. It is a court in which there is no litigation or holding 
of pleas. Its chief officer is called the master of faculties, and 
he is one and the same with the judge of the court of arches. 
Attached to the court of faculties are a registrar and deputy 
registrars, a chief clerk and record-keeper, and a seal keeper. 
In Scotland the society of advocates of the court of session, and 
local bodies of legal practitioners, are described as faculties. 

FAED, THOMAS (1826-1900), British painter, bom in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, was the brother of Jolm Faed, K.S.A., and 
received his art education in the school of design, Edinburgh. 
He was elected an associate of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1849, came to London three years later, was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy in r86i, and academician in 1864, and 
retired in 1893. He had much success as a painter of domestic 
genre, and had considerable executive capacity. Three of his 
pictures, “ The Silken Gown,” “ Faults on Both Sides,” and “ The 
Highland Mother,” arc in the National Gallery of British Art. 

See William D. McKay, The Scottish School of Painting 

FAENZA (anc. Favmtin), a city and episcopal see of Emilia, 
Italy, m the province of Ravenna, from which it is 31 m. S.W. 
by rail, no ft. above sea-level. It is 31 m. S.E. of Bologna by 
rail, on the line from Bologna to Rimini, and it is the junction 
of a line to Florence through the Apennines. Pop, (T901) 
21,809 (town), 39,757 (commune). The town is surrounded by 
walls which date from 1456. The cathedral of S. Costanzo 
stands in the spacious Piazza Vittorio Emanuele in the centre 
of the town. It was begun in 1474 by Giuliano da Maiano ; 
the facade is, however, incomplete. In the interior is the 
beautiful ciirly Renaissance tomb Of S. Savinus with reliefs 
showing scenes from his life, of fine and fresh execution, by 
Benedetto da Maiano ; and later tombs by P. Bariloto, a local 
sculptor. Opposite the cathedral is a fountain with bronze 
ornamentation of 1583-^621. The clock tower alongside the 
cathedral lielongs to the 17th century. Beynnd it is the Palazzo 
Comunale, formerly the residence of the Manfredi, but entirely 
reconstructed. The other Churches of the town have been mostly 
TestoTcd, but S. Michele (and the Palazzo Manfredi opposite it) 
are fine early Renaissance buildings in brickwo rk. The municipal 
art .galley contains an altar-piece by Girolamo da Treviso (who 


also painted airesco in the Ohiesa della Uomnienda), a wooden 
St Jerome by Donatello, and a bust of the young St Jd^by 
Antonio Rq?seIlmo (?), and some fine specimens of majoUca, 
a variety of which, faience, takes its name froig the town. It 
was largely manufactured in the 15th and i6th centuries, and 
the industry has been revived in modem times witli success. 

The ancient Faventia, on the Via Aemilia, was , obviously 
from its name founded by the Romans and had the citizenship 
! before the Social War. It was the scene of the defeat -of C 
Papirius Carbo and C. Noibanus by Q, Caecilius Metellus Pius 
in 82 B.c. In the census of Vespasian a woman nf Faventia is 
said to have given her age as 135. Pliny^peaks of the whiteness 
of its linen, and the productiveness of its vines is mentioned. 
It is noticeable that some of the fields in the territory of the 
ancient Faventia still preser\'e the exact size of the ancient 
Roman ceniuria of 200 iugeri (E. Bormann in Carp, Inscr, LaU 
xi., Berlin, 1888, p. 121). When the exarchate was established, 
the town l)ecame part of it, and in 748 it was taken by Liutprond. 
Desiderius gave it to the church with tlie duchy of Ferrara. 
In the iith century it began to increase in importance. In tlie 
wars of the 12th and i3tb centuries it at first took the imperial 
side, but in 1240 it stood a long siege from Frederick XL and 
was only taken after eight months. After further struggles 
between Guelphs and Ghibellines, the Manfredi made themselves 
masters of the place early in the 14th century, and reiuaiticd in 
power until 150J, when the town was taken by Clesar Borgia 
and the last legitimate members of the house of the Manfredi 
were drowned in the Tiber ; and, after fulling for a few years 
into the hands of the Venetians, it became a part of the states 
of the church in 1509. (T. As.) 

FAEROE (also written Faroe or The Faeroes, Danish 
Faerderne or Faroerne, “ the .sheep islands ”), a group of islands 
in the North Sea belonging to Denmark. They are situated 
l>etween Iceland and the Shetland Islands, about 200 m. N.W. 
of the latter, about the mtcrsection of 7^ E. with 62® N. The 
total land area of the group is 51 1 sq. m., and tliere are twenty- 
one islands (excluding small rocks and reefs), of whicli seventeen 
are inhabited. 'J'hc population in 1880 amounted to 11,220^ 
and in 1900 to 15,230. The principal islands are Striimo, on 
which is the chief town, Thorshavn, with a population of 1656^ 
Ostero, Siidero, Vaago, Sando and Bordo. Tliey consist through- 
out of rocks and hills, separated from each otlier by narrow valleys 
or ravines ; but, though the hills rise abruptly, there are often 
on their summits, or at different stages of their ascent, plains of 
considerable magnitude. Almost everywhere they present to 
the sea perpendicular cliffs, broken into fantastic forms, afiording 
at every turn, to those who sail along the coast, the most 
picturesque and varied scenery. The highest hills are Slattare- 
tindur in Ostero, and Kopende and Skellingfjeld in Stromq, 
which rise respectively to 2894, 2592 and 2520 ft. The sea 
pierces the islands in deep fjords, or separates them by narrow 
inlets through which tidal currents set with great violence, at 
speeds up to seven or eight knots an hour \ and, as communica- 
tions are maintained ahnost wholly by boat, tlie natives have 
need of expert watermanship. There are several lakes in which 
trout are abundant, and clw also occur ; the largest is Sorvaajg 
Lake in Vaago, which is close to the sea, and discharges into it 
by a sheer fall of about 160 ft. Trees are scarce, and there is 
evidence that they formerly flourished where they cannot do 
so now. 

The -fundamental formation is a scries of great sheets of columnar 
basalt, 70 to 100 ft. thick, in which are intercalated thin beds of tuft, 
the basalt rests the so-called Coal formation, 35 to 50 ft. thick ; 
the lower part of this is mainly fireclay and sandstone, the upper 
part is weathered clay with thin layers of brown coal and shale. 
The coal is found in SuderS and in some of the other islands in 
sufficient quantity to make it a matter of exploitation. Above these 
beds there are layers of dolerite, 15 to 20 ft. thick, with nodukr 
segregations and abundant cavities which are often hned with 
zeohtes. As the rocks lie in a horizontal position, on most of the 
islands of the group only the basalts or aolerite are visible. The 
crater from which the volcanic rocks wore outpoured probably lies 
oft the Fheroe Bank some distance to the soutli-west of Siiderd. 
The basalts are submarine flows which formed the basis of the land 
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won which grew the vegetation which gave rise to the coals ; the 
fusion of dolerite which covered up the Coal formation was sub- 
aerial. The existing land features, with the fjords, are due to ice 
erosion in the glacial periOHd.*^ • 

The climat^is oceanic ; fogs are common, violent storms are 
ftwfuent at all seasons. July and August are the only true 
summer months, but the winters ate not veiy wvere. It seldom 
Imzes for more than one moitth, and the harbours are rarely 
ice-bound, llie methods of agrioilture are extremely primitive 
and less than ^ % of the tc^l area is under cultivation. As the 
ploti|h^ Bl'^suited to the ri^ed surface of the land, the ground 
u ,usu^ turned up with uie spade, care being taken not to 
d(di^y the roots of 4 he grass, as hay is the principal crop. 
Horses and cows are few, and the cows give little milk, in conse- 
quence of the coam hay upon which they are fed. The number 
of sheep, however, justifies the name of the islands, some indi- 
viduals having flocks of from three to five hundred, and the total 
number in ttie islands considerably exceeds ten thousand. 
The northern hare (Lepus dpinus) is pretty abundant in Stromo 
and Ostero, having been introduced into the islands about 
1840-1850. The catching of the numerous sea-birds which build 
their nests upon the face of the cliffs forms an important source 
of subsistence to the inhabitants. Sometimes the fowler is let 
down from the top of the cliff; at other times he climbs the 
rocks, or, where possible, is pushed upwards by poles made for 
the purpos^ The birds and the contents of the nests are taken 
in nets mounted on poles ; shooting is not practised, lest it 
should permanently scare the birds away. Fowling has some- 
what decreased in modern times, as the fisheries have risen in 
importance. The puffin is most commonly taken for its feathers. 
The cod fishery is especially important, dried fish being exported 
in large quantity, and the swim-bladders made into gelatine, 
and also used and exported for food. The whaling industry 
came into importance towards the close of the 19th century, 
and stations for the extraction of the oil and whalebone have 
been established at several points, under careful regulations 
designed to mitigate the pollution of water, the danger to live- 
stock from eating the blubber, &c. The (inner whale is the species 
most commonly taken. 

The trade of the Faeroe Islands was for some time a monopoly 
in the hands of a mercantile house at Copenhagen, and this 
monopoly was afterwards assumed by the Danish government, 
but by the law of the 21st of March 1855 all restrictions were 
removed. I’he produce of the whaling and fishing industries, 
woollen goods, lamb skins and feathers, are the chief exports, 
while in Thorshavn the preserving of fish and the manufacture 
of carpets are carried on to some extent. Thorshavn is situated 
on the S.E. side of Stromo, upon a narrow tongue of land, 
having creeks on each side, where ships may be safely moored. 
It is the seat of the chief government and ecclesiastical officials, 
and has a government house and a hospital. The houses arc 
generally built of wood and roofed with birch bark covered with 
turf. The character of the people fs marked by simplicity of 
manners, kindness and hospitality. They are healthy, and the 
population increases steadily. 'Phe Faeroes form an atnl (county) 
of Denmark. They have also a local parliament (lagthing), 
consisting of the amtmann and nineteen other members. Among 
other duties, this body elects a representative to the upper house 
of parliament {land silting) in Denmark ; the people choose by 
vote a rej^resent alive in the lower house {folkeihing). The 
islands arc included in the Danish bishopric of Zealand. 

llislory. — 'J'he early history of the Faeroes is not clear. It 
appears that about the beginning of the gth century Grim 
Kamban, a Norwegian emigrant who had left his country to 
escape the tyranny of Harold Haarfager, settled in the islands. 
It is said that a small colony of Irish and Scottish monks were 
found in Siiderd and dispersed by him. The Faeroes then already 
bore their name of Sheep Islands, as these animals had been 
found to flourish here exceedingly. Early in the nth century 
Sigmund or Sigismund Bresterson, whose family had flourished 
in the southern islands but had been almost exterminated by 
See Hans von Post, “ Oin Fardames uppkomst," Geologiska 
Fdreningens i Stockholm Fdrhandlingar, vol, xxiv. (1902). 


invaders from the northern^ was sent from Norway, whither ne 
e8ca^, .to take possession of the islands for CM Trygvason, 
king of Norway. He introduced Christianity, and, Hioogh he 
was subsequently murdered, Norwegian supremacy was upheld, 
and continued ^1 2386, when the islands were transferred to 
Dexunaric. English ^venturers gave great trouble to the in-' 
habitants xn the x6th century, and the name of Magnus Heineson, 
a native of Strdmd, who was sent by I^ederick IL to clear th» 
seas, is still edebrated in many songs and stones. There was 
toinerly a bishe^c at Kudceb6, S. of Thorshavn, where remains 
of the cathedral may be seen; but it was abolished at the 
introduction of Protestantism by Christian III. Denmark re- 
tained possession of the Faeroes at the peace of Kiel in 2815. 
The native literature of the islands consists of the Faereyinga 
Sagdy dealing with the period of Sigmund Bresterson, and a 
number of popular songs and legends of early origin. 

Bibliography. — Lucas Jacobson Debes, Feroa Reserata (Copen- 
hagen, 1673 : Eng. transl. London, 167 O ; Torfaeus, De rebus gestis 
Faereyensium (Copenhagen, 1695) ; 1. Landt, Beskrivelse over 

F&rderne (1800), and Descriptions of the Feroe Islands (London, 
1810) ; A. J. Symington, Pen and Pencil Sketches of Faroe and Iceland 
(1862) : J. Russel- Jcalireson, The Farde Islands (1901) ; J. Falk 
Rdnne, Beskrivelse over FdrOerne (Copenhagen, iyo2) ; C. H. Osten- 
feld, E. Warming and others, Botany of the Faeroes (Copenhagen, 
1901-1903) ; Annandalc, The Faroes and Iceland Oxford, 1905}. 
The Faereyinga Saga was translated by F. York Powell (London, 
1896) ; for folk-songs and legends sec S. Kracth, Die fdrbUchen 
Lieder von Sigurd (Paderlx)rn, 1877) ; V. U. Hammersliaimb, 
Faerdisk Anthologi (Copenhagen, 1886-1891). 

FAESULAE (mod. FiesolCy q.v.), an ancient city of Etruria, 
on the height 3 m. to the N.E. of Florentia, 970 ft. above sca- 
Icvel. Remains of its walls are preserved on all sides, especially 
on the N.E., in one place to a height of 12 to 14 courses. The 
blocks are often not quite rectangular, and the courses sometimes 
change ; but the general tendency is horizontal and the walls 
are not of remote antiquity, the irregularities in them being 
rather due to the hardness of the material employed, the rock of 
the hill itself. The courses vary in height from 1 to 3 ft., and 
some blocks are as long as 12J ft. In this portion of the wall are 
two drains, below one of which is a phdlus. The site of an ancient 
gate, and the road below it, can be traced ; a little farther E. 
was an archway, conjectured by Dennis to be a gate of the Roman 
period, destroyed in 1848. The whole circuit of the walls extended 
for about if m. The Franciscan monastery (1130 ft.) occupies 
the site of the acropolis, once encircled by a triple wall, of which 
no traces are now visible. Here was also the Capiiolium of 
Roman times, as an inscription found here in 1879 records {Corpus 
Inscr, Lat, xi., Berlin, 1888, No. 1545) The Roman theatre, 
below the cathedral to the N.IC., has 19 tiers of .stone scats and is 
37 yds. in diameter. Above it is an embanking wall of irregular 
masonry, and below it some remains of Roman baths, including 
five piirallel vaults of concrete. Just outside the town on the E. 
a reservoir, roofed by the convergence of its sides, which wTre of 
large regular blocks, was discovered in 1832, but filled in again. 
Over 1000 silver denarii, all coined before 63 b.c., were found 
at Faesulac in 1829. A small museum contains the objects found 
in the excavations of the theatre. 

'fhough Faesulae w'as an Etruscan city, wc have no record of 
it in history until 215 b.c., when the Gauls passed near it in 
their march on Rome. Twelve years later Hannibal seems to 
have taken this route in his march south after the victory of the 
Trebia. It appears to have suffered at the hands of Rome in the 
Social War, and Sulla expelled some of the inhabitants from 
tlieir lands to make room for his veterans, but some of the latter 
were soon driven out in their turn by the farmer occupiers. 
Both the veterans, who sotin wasted what they had acquired, 
and the dispossessed cultivators joined the patti.sans of Catiline, 
and Manlius, one of his supporters, made*his headquarters at 
Faesulae. Under the empire we hear practically nothing of it ; 
in A.D. 405 Radagaisus was crushed in the neighbouring bilk, 
and Belisarius besieged and took it in a.d. 539. 

See L. A. Milani, Bendiconii dei Lincei, ser. vi. vol. ix. (1900), 
289 seq., on the discovery of an archaic altar of the Locus sacer of 
Florence, belonging to Ancharia (Angerona), the goddess of Fiesole, 
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given by the supretne authorities Of the school to the Sbeth J^rm, 
to be exercised by them over the lower boys, for riie sake of 
securing a regular government among the boys themselves, 
and avoiding the evils of anarchy ; in other words, of the lawless 
tyranny of brute force.” lagging was a fully established system 
at Eton and Winchester in the i6th century, and is probably a 
good deal older. That the advantages of thus granting the 
boys a kind of autonomy have stood the test of time is obvious 
from the fact that in almost all the great public schools founded 
during the 19th century, fagging has been deliberately adopted 
by the authorities. The right to fag carries with it certain 
well-defined duties. The fag-master is the protector of his 
fags, and responsible for their happiness and good conduct. In 
cases of bullying or injustice their appeal is to him, not to the 
form or house master, and, except in the gravest cases, all such 
cases are dealt with by the fag-master on his own responsibility 
and without report to the master. Until recent years a fag’s 
duties included such humble tasks as blacking boots, brushing 
clothes, and cooking breakfasts, and there was no limit as to 
iiours ; almost all the fag’s spare time being so monopolized, 
'riiis is now changed. Fagging is now restricted to such light 
tasks as running errands, bringing tea to the “ master’s ” study, 
and fagging at cricket or football. At Eton there is no cricket 
fiigging, and at most schools it is made lighter by all the fiigs 
taking their turn in regular order fer one hour, so that each boy 
has to “ fag ” but once in so many weeks. At Rugby there is 
“ study-fagging ” — two fags being a.ssigned to each Sixth Form 
boy and made responsiljle for the sweeping out and tidying up 
(if his study allernately each week,— and “night-fagging” — 
running errands for the Sixth between 8.30 and 9.30 eveiy^ 
ev'criing, — and each boy can choose whether he will be a study- 
iug or nighl-fag. The right to fag is usually restricted to the 
Sixth Form, but at ICton the privilege is also granted the P'ifth, 
and at Marlborough and elsewhere the J^Ueven have a right to 
fi\g at (Ticket, whether in the .Sixth or not. 

FAGGOT, a bundle of sticks used for firewood. The word 
i^ adapted from the Fr. fa^nt, and appears in Italian as fagotto, 
the name given to the bassoon (q.v.). “ Faggot ” is frequently 
used with reference to the burning of heretics, and recanted 
iicretics wore an enihroidered faggot on the arm as a symbol 
of the })unishmcnl they had escaped. In the 38th century the 
wold is used of a “ dummy ” soldier, appearing on the rolls of a 
Kgirncrit. It is this use, coupled v/ith tlie idea of a bundle of 
sticks as being capable of subdivision, that appears in the 
expression “ faggoM’ote,” a vote artificially created by the 
minute splitting up of property so as to gi\’e a bare qualification 
for the franchise. 

FAGNIEZ, GUSTAVE CHARLES (1842- ), French historian 

and ec(;nonnst, was born in Paris on the 6tli of October 1842. 
drained at the ftcolc dcs Charles and the firole dcs Hautes 
Eludes, be made his first appearance in the world of scholarship 
us the auli of an excellent book called iLtudes stir Vindtistrie 
et la classe inda^irieUe d Paris an XllP et ati XIV^ sieclc (1877). 
This work, Cf)rr; posed almost entirely from documents, many 
unpublished, opened a new field for historical study. Twenty 
years later lie supplemented this book by an interesting collection 
of Documniis relatifs d Vhisioirc de Vindustrie et du commerce en 
France (2 vols., 1898-1900), and in 1897 he published L^£conomie 
sociale de la France sous Henri JV, a volume containing the 
results of very minute re.seatch. tie did not, liowcver, confine 
himself to economic history. His Lc Pdre Joseph et Richelieu 
(1894), though somewhat frigid and severe, is based on a mass 
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FAOUBT, tafLE (1847* ), 

letters, was bom at La Ro^e sur Yon on tihii of DecMbfeif 
1847. He was educated at the normal solioolln Paris, and after* 
teaching for some time in La Rochelle and Bordeaux he came to 
Paris. After acting as assistant professor of poetty in the urit- 
versity he became professor in 1897. He was elected to the 
academy in 1900, and received the ribbon of the Legion of Honour 
in the next year. He acted as dramatic critic to the S^eil ; 
from 1892 he was literary critic to the Revue bleue ; and in 1896 
took the place of M. Jules Lemaitre on the Journal des dibats. 
Among his works are monographs on Flaubert (1899), Andri 
Chinier (1902), Zola (1903) ; an admirably concise Hisioire de la 
littirature fran(.aisf depuis le XV IP siecle jusqu'd nos fours; 
series of literary studies on the 17th, i8th and 19th centuries ; 
Questions politiques (iSqq); Propos Uiieraires (3 .series, 1902* 
IQ05) ; Le Liberalisme (u)02) ; and U AnticUricalism^ (1906). 

Sec A. SiJche, Fmile Faguet (1904). 

FA-HIEN (fl. A.D. 399-414), Chinese Buddhist monk, pilgrim- 
traveller, and writer, author of one of the earliest and most 
valuable Chinese accounts of India. He started from Changgan 
or Si-gan-fu, then the capital of the Tsin empire, and passing the 
Great Wall, crossed the “ River of Sand ” or Gobi Desert beyond, 
that home of “ evil demons and hot winds,” which he vividly 
dcscribc.s, — where the only way-marks were the bone.s of the 
dead, where no bird appeared in the air above, no animal on the 
ground below. Arriving at Khotan, the tra\'eller witnessed a 
great Buddhist festival ; here, as in Yarkand, Afghanistan and 
other parts thoroughly Islam ized before the close of the middle 
ages, Fa-llien shows us Buddhism still prevailing. India was 
reached by a perilous descent of “ ten thousand cubits ” from the 
“ wall-like hills ” of the Hindu Kush into the Indus valley (about 
A.D. 402) \ and the pilgrim passed the next ten years in the 
“ central ” Buddhist realm,— making journeys to Peshawur and 
Afghanistan (especially the Kabul region) on one side, and to the 
Ganges valley on another. His especial concern was the explora- 
tion of the scenes of Buddha’s life, tlie copying of Buddhist 
texts, and converse with the Buddhist monks and sages whom 
the Brahmin reaction had not yet driven out. Thus we find him 
at Buddha’s birthplace on the Kohana, north-west of Benares ; 
in Patna and on the Vulture Peak near Patna ; at the Jetvana 
monastery in Oudh ; as well as at Muttra on the Jumna, at 
Kanauj, and at Tamluk near the mouth of the Hugli. But now 
tlip narrative, which in its earlier portions was primarily historical 
and geographical, becomes mystical and theological ; miracle- 
stories and meditations upon Buddhist moralities and sacred 
memories almost entirely replace matters of fact. From the 
Ganges delta h'a-Hien sailed with a merchant ship, in fourteen 
days, to Ceylon, where he transcribed all the sacred books, as yet 
unknown in China, which he could find ; witnessed the festival 
of the exhibition of Buddha’s tooth ; and remarked the trade of 
Arab merchants to the island, two centuries before Mahomet. 
He returned by sea to the mouth of the Yangtse-Kiang, changing 
vessels at Java, and narrowly escaping shipwreck or the fate 
of Jonah. 

Fa-Hien’s work is valuable evidence to the strength, and in 
many places to the dominance, of Buddhism in central Asia 
and in India at the time of the collapse of the Roman empire in 
western Europe. His tone throughout is that of the devout, 
learned, sensible, rarely hysterical pilgrim- traveller. His record 
is careful and accurate, and most of liis positions can be identi- 
fied ; his devotion is so strong that it leads him to depreriaxe 
China as a “ border-land,” India the home of Buddha being the 
true “ middle kingdom ” of his creed. 
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^ fahWKANTZ, CHRISTIAN ERIK (1,790 1866), Swedish 

Huthor, WHS born at Stora Juna in Sweden on the 30th of August 
1^00. His brothers, Carl Johan (1774-1861), the landscape- 
painter, and Axel Magnus (1780-1854), the sculptor, became 
hardly less distinguished than, himself. In 1804 he entered the 
university of Upsahi ; in 1821 he became tutor in Arabic, and 
in 1825 professor of Oijpntal languages. In 182S he entered the j 
church, but earlier than this, in 1825, he published his Noaclis \ 
Atkf a successful satire on the literary and social life of his time, 
followed in 1826 by a second part. In 1835 Fahlcrantz brought 
out the first part of his epic of Ansgartusy which was completed 
in 1846, in 14 cantos. In 1842 he was made a member of the 
Swedish Academy, and in 1840 he was made bishop of Vesteris, 
his next literary work being an archaeological study on tlie 
beautiful ancient cathedral of his diocese. In the course of the 
years 1858 '1861 appeared the five volumes of his liom jorr och 
nu {Rome as it was and is), a theological polemic, mainly directed 
against the Jesuits. Me died on the 6th of August 1866. His 
complete works (7 vols., Orebro, 1863-1866) were issued mainly 
under his own superintendence. 

FAHRElTrfEIT, GABRIEL DANIEL (1686-1736), German 
physicist, was born at Danzig on the 14th of May 1686. For tlie 
most part he lived in England and Holland, devoting himself 
to the study of ])Uysics and making a living, apparently, by tiic 
manufacture of meteorological instruments. He was the author 
of important improvements in the construction of thermometers, 
and he introduced the thermometric scale known by his name 
and still extensively used in Great liritain and the United States 
(see Thermometry). He also invented an improved form of 
hygrometer, a description of which, together with accounts of 
various observations and experiments made by him, w^as pub- 
lished in the Phil. Trans, for 1724. He died in Holland on the 
i6th of September 1736. 

FAIOHEBSE, LOUIS LEON CESAB (1818-1880), French 
general and colonial administrator, was born on the 3rd of 
June 1818, at Lille, received his military education at the £cole 
Polytcchnique and at Metz, and entered tlic engineers in 1840. 
From 1844 to 1847 he served in Algeria, then two year.s in the 
West Indies, iuid iigiiin in Algeria, taking part in many expedi- 
tions against the Arabs. In 1852 he was transferred to Senegal 
as sub-director of engineers, and in 1854 was promoted chef de 
batatilm and appointed governor of the colony. He held this 
post with one brief interv’al until July 1865. The work he 
accomplished in West Africa constitutes his most enduring 
monument. At that time France possessed in Senegal little else 
than the town of St Louis and a strip of coast. Explorers had, 
however, made known the riches and possibilities of the Niger 
regions, and Faidherbe formed the design of adding those 
countries to the French dominions. He even dreamed of creating 
a French African empire stretching from Senegal to the Red Sea. 
To accomplish even tlie first purt of his design he had very 
inadequate resources, especially in view of the aggressive action 
of Omar Al-lladji, the Moslem ruler of the countries of the 
middle Niger. By boldly advancing the French outposts on the 
upper Senegal Faidherbe stemmed the Moslem advance, and by 
an advantageous treaty with Omar in. i860 brought the French 
po.ssessions into touch with the Niger. He also brought into 
subjection the country lying between the Senegal and Gambia. 
When he resigned his post French rule had been firmly established 
over a very considerable and fertile area and the foundation 
laid upon which his successors built up the predominajit position 
occupied now by France in West Africa. In 1863 he became 
general of brigade. From 1867 to the early part of 1870 he 
commanded the subdivision of Bona in Algeria, and was com- 
manding the Constantine division at tlie commencement of the 
Franco-Gcrmaii Wai‘. Promoted general of division in November 
1870, he was on the 3rd of December appointed by the Govem- 


Defence to.be commander-inrchief of the a^y 
# k for this! post he showed, hinaself lo be possessed 

of the highest military talents, and the struggle betsween the L 
yerroaaarmy and that commanded by Faidherbe, in which were 
included Mie hard-fought battles of Pont Noyelles, Bapaume and 
St .Quentin, was perhaps the most. honourable to the French army 
in the whole of the People^s War. Even with the inadequate 
force of which be disposed he was able to maintain a steady 
resistance up to the end of the wax. Elected to the National 
Assembly for the department of the NQrd,,he resigned his seat 
in consequence of its reactionary proceedings. For his services 
he was decorated with the grand cross, and made chancellor 
of the order of the Legion of Honour. In 1872 he went on a 
scientific mission to Upper Egypt, where he studied the monu- 
ments and inscriptions. An enthusiastic geographer, philologist 
and archaeologist, he wrote numerous works, among which may 
be mentioned Collection des inscriptions numidiques (1870), 
ipigraphie phmicienne (1873), Essai sur la langue poul (187,5), 
and Lc Zmaga des tribes shtigalaises (1877), the last a study of 
the Berber language. He also wrote on tlie geography and 
histor>" of Senegal and the Sahara, and ha Campague de Varmee du 
Nord (1872). He was elected a senator in 1879, and, in spite of 
failing health, continued to the last a close .student of his favourite 
subjects. He died on tlie 29th of September 1889, ai^d received 
a public funeral. Statues and monuments to his memory were 
erected at Lille, Bapaume, St Quentin and St Louis, Senegal. 

FAIENCE, properly the French term for the porzdlana di 
Faenza, a fine kind of glazed and painted earthenware made at 
Faenza in Italy, hence a term applied generally to all kinds of 
potter)" other than unglazed pottery or porcelain. It is often 
particularly applied to the translucent earthenware made in 
Persia (see CERAMres). 

FAILLY, PIERRE LOUIS CHARLES DE (1810-1892), French 
general, was tiom at Rozoy-sur-Serre (Aisne) on the 21st of 
January i8jo, and entered the army from St Cyr in 1828. In 
1851 he had risen to the rank of colonel, and Napoleon III., 
with whom he was a favourite, made him general of brigade in 
1854 and general of division in 1855, ‘^Iter which for a time De 
Failly was his aide-de-camp. In the war of 1859 Dc Failly 
commanded a division, and in 1867 he defeated Garibaldi at 
Mentana, this action being the first in which the chassepot was 
used. In 1870 De Failly commanded the V. corps. His in- 
activity at Bitsch on the 6th of August while the I. coqis on his 
right and the IJ. corps on his left were crushed at Worth and 
•Spicheren respectively, gave rise to the greatest indignation in 
France, and his military aireer ended, after the V. corps had been 
severely handled at Beaumont on Uic 30th of August, with the 
catastrophe of Sedan. The rest of his life wa.s spent in retirement. 
De Failly wrote Campaigne de iSyo, Ophaiions et marche 
corps jusqiiau 30 aoui (Brussels, 1871)* 

FAIN, AGATHON JEAN FRANCOIS (iX7«-i837), French 
historian, was born in Paris on the i ith of January 1778. Having 
gained admittance to the offices of the Directory, he became 
head of a department. Under the Consulate he entered^ the 
office of the secretary of state, in the department of the archives. 
In 1 806 he was appointed secretar)" and archivist to the cabinet 
pariiculier of the emperor, whom he attended on his campaigns 
and journeys. He was created a baron of the empire in 1809, 
and, on the fall of Napoleon, was first secretary of the cabinet 
and confidential secretary. Compelled b\' the second Restoration 
to retire into private life, he devoted his leisure to writing the 
history of his times, an occupation for which his previous employ- 
ments well fitted him. He published successively Manuscrit de 
jSj 4, conlenant Vhisioire des six derniers mois du regne deNapoUon 
(1823 ; new edition with illustrations, J^86) ; Manuscrit de 
iSj 3, conlenant le precis des tenements de cette annh pour servir 
d Vhisioire de Vempereur Napoleon (1824) ; Manuscrit de 1S12 
(1827); and Manuscrit de Van Hi, (i7g4-i79s)^ conlenant Us 
premieres transactions de VEurope avec la repubhque frarifaise et 
le tableau des derniers evenements du regime conventionnel (1828), 
all of which ar^ remarkable for accuracy and. wide range of 
knowledge, and arc a very valuable source for the history of 





Niapoleon I; Of still greater importance for tho history of 
Napoleon are Eain’s Memoires^ which were fMublishiedt posthum'^ 
ously in 1908 ; they relate more particularly to- the last five 
year.f of the empire, and give a detmftd picture of the emperor at 
work on his cornespondence among his confidential secretaries. 

• Immediately after the overthrow of Charles X., King Louis 
Philippe appointed Fain first secretary of his cabinet (August 
1830), Fain was a member of tlie council of state and deputy 
from Montargis from 1834 until his death, which oocurned in 
Paris on the i6th of September 18.37. 

FAIR, a commercial instatution, defined as a “ greater species 
of market recurring at more distant intervals ” : both “ fair ” 
and ** market (y.i’.) have been distinguished by Lord Coke 
from “ mart/^ which he considers as a greater species of fair ; 
and all three may lie defined as periodic gatherings of buyers and 
sellers in lui appointed place, subject to special regulation by 
law or custom. Thus in England from a strictly legal point of 
view there can be no fair or market without a franchise ; and a 
franchise of fair or market can only be exercised by right of a 
grant from the crown, or by the authority of parliament or by 
prescription presupposing agrant. In the earliest times periodical 
trading in special localities was necessitated by the difficulties of 
communication and the dangers of travel Public gatherings, 
whether religious, military or judicial, which brought together 
widely scattered populations, were utilised as opportunities for 
commerce. At the festivals of, Delos and at the Olympic games 
trade, it is said, found important outlets, while in Etruria the 
annual general assembly at the temple of Voltumna served at 
the same time as a fair and w^as regularly attended by Roman 
traders. Instances of a, similar nature might be multiplied ; 
but it was above all with religious festivals which recurred with 
regularity and convoked large numbers of persons that fairs, 
as distinguished from markets, are most intimately associated. 

The most commonly accepted derivation of the word “ fair ” 
is from the Latin /m'a, a name which the church borrowed from 
Roman custom and applied to her own festivals. A fair was 
generally held d tiring the period of a saint s feast and in the 
precincts of his church or abbey, but in England this desecration 
of church or churchyard was first forbidden by the Statute of 
Winton (r. Edward T.). Most of the famous fairs of medieval 
England and Jiurope, with their tolls or other revenues, and, 
within certain limits of time and place, their monopoly of trade, 
were grants from the sovereign to abbots, bishops and other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. Their “ holy day ” assocktions are 
preserved in the CJorman word for fairs, Messett ; as also in the 
kirmiss, “ church mass,” of the people of Brittany. So very 
intimate was the connexion between the fair and the feast of the 
saint that the former has very commonly been regarded as an 
off-shout or development of the latter. But there is every reason 
to suppose that fairs were already existing national institutions, 
long before the churcli turned or was privileged to turn them to 
her own profit. 

The first charter of the great fair of Stourbridge, near 
Cambridge, was granted by King John for the maintenance of 
a lepf^r hospital ; but the origin of the fair itself is ascribed 
to ^ 'arausiiis, the rebel emperor of Britain, a.d. 207. At all 
event,s, it may be seen from the d<iia given in Herbert Spencer's 
DesenpUve Sociology tliat the country had then arrived at the 
stage of development where fairs might have been recognized as 
a necessity. Tiie Romans also appear to have elaborated a 
market-law similar to that in force throughout medieval Europe 
— though it must be observed tlmt the Roman nundinae, which 
some have legarded as flairs, were weekly markets. It has also 
been supposed that the ancient fairs of Lyons were a special 
privilege granted by tlie Roman conquerors ; and Sidonius 
Apollinaris, a.d. 427, alludes to the fairs of the district afterwards 
known as the county of Champagne, as if they were then familiarly 
known institutions. Fairs, in a word, would notonly have arisen 
naturally, wherever the means of communication between indi- 
vidual centres of production and consumption were felt to be 
inadequate to the demand for an interchange of commodities ; 
from their vciy nature, they might be expected to show 
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some esse^it^ resemblanosfi even in points of legislation^, and 
where no international transmission of custom could have heim 
possible. Jhus, the fair courts o£ pre-Spanish Mexico con^ 
sponded very closely to those, of the Beaucqjre fair. They 
resembled the English courts of piepowder. The Spaniards, 
when first, they saw the Mexican fairs, were reminded of the like 
institutions in Salamanca and Granada. The great fair or market 
at the city of Mexico, is said to have been attended by about 
40,000 or 50,000 persons, and. is thus described by Prescott :r~ 

“ OJficers patrolled, the square, whose business it wa<? to keep the 
peace, to colleet the duos imposed on tlie various kinds of merchan- 
dise, to see that no false measures or fraud of any kind were used; 
and to bring offenders at once to justice. 0K court of twelve judges 
sat in one part of the Hanguez clothed with those ample and 
summary pcwvers which, in despotic countries, are often dekgated 
even to jtetty tribunals. The extreme severity with which they 
exercised those powers, in more than one instance, proves that they 
were not a dead letter." 

But notwithstanding the great antiquity of fairs, their charters 
are comparatively modern— the oldest knowm being that of St 
Denys, Paris, which Dagobert, king of the Frames, granted 
(a.I). ^2) to the monks of the place “ for the glory of God, and 
the honour of St Denys at his festival.’’ 

In England it was only after the Norman conquest that fairs 
became of capital imporUince. Records exist of 2800 grants of 
franchise markets and fairs between the years 1199 and* 1483. 
More than half of these were miule during the reigniJKif John and 
Heniy^ III., when the power of the church was in ascendancy. 
The first recorded grant, however, appears to be that of Williain 
the Conqueror to the bishop of Winchester, for leave to hold 
an annual “ free fair ” at St Giles’s hill. The monk who had been 
the king s jester received his charter of Bartholomew fair, 
Smithfield, in the year 1133. ^^ 4 ^ Henry 111 . granted 

a like privilege to the abbot of Westminster, in honour of the 
“ translation ” of Edward the Confessor. Sometimes fairs were 
granted to towns as a means for enabling them to recover from 
the effects of war and other disasters. Thus, Edward III. 
granted a “ free fair ” to the town of Burnley in Rutland, just 
as, in subsequent times, Charles VII. favoured Bordeaux after 
the English wars, and Louis XIV. gave fair charters to the 
towms of Dieppe and Toulon. The importance attached to 
these old fairs may be understood from the inducements which, 
in the 14th century, Charles IV. held out to traders visiting the 
great fair of Frankfort-on-Main, The charter declared that 
both during the continuance of the fair, and for eighteen days 
before and after it, merchants would be exempt from imperial 
taxation, from arrest for debt, or civil process of any sort, except 
such as might arise from the transactions of the market itself 
and within its precincts. Philip of Valois’s regulations for the 
fairs of Troyes in Champagne might not only be accepted as 
typical of all subsequent fair-legislation of the kingdom, but 
even of the English and German laws on the subject. The fair 
had its staff of notaries for the attestation of bargains, its court 
of justice, its police officers, its sergeants for the execution of the 
market judges’ decrees, and its visitors — of whom we may mention 
tile prud'honmeSf—y^ho^^ duty it was to examine the quality of 
goods exposed for sale, and to confiscate those found unfit for 
consumption. The confiscation required the consent of five or 
six representatives of the merchant community at the fair. 
The effect of these great “ free fairs ” of England and the 
continent on the development of society was indeed great. 
They helped to familiarize the western and northern countries 
with the banking and financial systems of the Lombards and 
Florentines, who resorted to them under the protection of the 
sovereign's " firm peace,” and the ghostly terrors of the pope. 
They usually became the seat of foreign agencies. In the names 
of her streets Provins preserved the memorj^ of her I2th-centuiy 
intercourse with the agents and merchants of Germany and the 
Low^ Countries, and long before that time the Syrian traders at 
St Denys liad established their powerful association in Paris. 
Like tlie church on the religious side, the free fairs on the com- 
mercial side evoked and clierished the international spirit. And 
during long ages, when commercial protection ” was regarded 
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as indispensably to a nation^s wealth, and the merchant was 
compelled to “ fif^dit his way through a wilderness of taxes,” 
they were the sole and, so far as they went, the cc^nplete sub- 
stitute for the free trade of later days. 

Their privileges, however, were, from their very nature, 
destined to grow more oppressive and intolerable the more 
the towns were multiplied and the means of communication 
increased. The people of London were compelled to close their 
shops during the days when the abbot of Westminster's fair was 
open. But a iiK)re curious and complete instance of such an 
ecclesiastical monopoly was that of the St Giles’s fair, at first 
granted for the custom4jr\^ three days, which were increased by 
Henry III. to sixteen. The bishop of Winchester was, as we 
have seen, the lord of this fair. On the eve of St Giles’s feast 
the magistrates of Winchester surrendered the keys of the city 
gates to the bishop, who then appointed his own mayor, bailiff 
and coroner, to linlrb i/iu e until the (dose of the fair. During the 
same period, Winchester and Southampton also— though it was 
then a thriving trading town — were forbidden to transact their 
ordinary commercial business, except within the bishop's fair, 
or with his special permission. The bishop’s ofiicers were posted 
along the highwa^^s, with power to forfeit to his lordship all goods 
bought and sold within 7 m. of the fair — in whose centre stood 
*‘the pavilion,” or bishop's court. It is clear, from the curious 
record of the Kstablishment and Expenses of the Household of 
Percy, 5th earl of Northumberland, that fairs were the chief 
centres of country traffic even as laic as the i6th centurj’. They 
began to decline rai)idly after 1750, when good roads had been 
constructed and canal cc)mnjunication established between Liver- 
pool and the towns of ^’()^kshi^c, C'heshire and Lancashire. In 
the great towns thidr extinction was hastened in consequence of 
their evil effects on public morals. All the London fairs were 
abolished as public nuisances l.iefore 1855 — the last year of the 
ever famous fair of Si Bartholomew ; and the fairs of Paris were 
swept away in the storm of the Revolution. 

English fans and Markets. — For the general reasons apparent 
from the preceding sketch, fairs in Fmgland, as in France and 
Gertnany, have very largely given way to markets for specialities. 
Even the live-stock market of the metropolis is being superseded 
by the dead-m(‘at market, a change whic'h has been encouraged 
by modern. legislation on rattle disease, the movements of home 
stock and the importation of foreign animals. Agricultural 
markets are also disappearing before the ” agencies ” and the 
corn exchanges in the principal towns. Still there are some 
considerable fairs yet remaining. Of the EnglLsh fairs for live 
slock, those of Wcyhill in Hampshire (October lo), St Faith’s, 
near Norwich ( 0 < iober 17), as also several held at Devizes, 
Wiltshire, are among the largest in the kingdom. The first named 
stands next to none ior its display of sheep. Ilorncasllc, Lincoln- 
shire, is the large.-.t horse fair in the kingdom, and is regularly 
visited b^' American and continental dealers. The other leading 
horse fairs in England are Ilow<len in Yorkshire (well known for 
its hunters), \\ (;odbridge (on Lady Day) for Suffolk horse.s, Barnet 
in Hertfonkshire, and Lincoln. Exeter December fair has a 
large display of rattle, horse.s and most kinds of commodities. 
Large numbers of Si'otch cattle are also bruuglit to the fairs of 
Carli.sle and C )rmsk irk. Nottingham has a fair for geese. Ipswich 
has a fair for Imnlis on the jst of Aaigusl, and for Initter and 
cheese on the ist of September. Gloucester fair is also famous 
for the last-named (Oininodity. halkirk fair, or tryst, for cattle 
and sheep, is one of the largest in Scotland ; and Ballinasluc, 
Galway, holds a like ])f»sition among Irish fairs. The Ballinasloc 
cattle are usually fed for a year in Leinster before they are 
considered fit for the Duldin or Liverpool markets. 

French Fairs. — In h’rance fairs and markets are held under 
the authority of the prefects, new fain; and markets being estab- 
lished by order of the prefects at tlie instance of the commune 
interested. Before the Revolution lairs anrl markets could only 
be established by se{];uciir^ justiciers, but only two small markets 
have survived the law of 1700 abolishing private ownership of 
market rights, name)}-, the Manh^ Ste Cathetine and the Marche 
des enfants routes, both in Paris. Under the present system 


I markets and fairs are held in most of the towns and villages in 
I France ; and at all such gatherings entertainments form an 
important feature. The great fair of Beaucaire (instituted in 
1168) has steadily declined since the opening of railway com- 
munication, and now ranks with the fairs of ordinary provincial 
towns. Situated at the junction of the Rhone and the Canal du 
Midi, and less than 40 m. from the sea, it at one time attracted 
merchants from Spain, from Switzerland and Germany, and 
from the Lev^ant and Afediterranean ports, and formed one of the 
greatest temporary centres of commerce on the continent. One 
trade firm alone, it is said, rarely did less than 1,000,000 francs 
worth of business during the fortnight that the fair lasted. 

German Fairs. — In Germany the police authorities are con- 
sidered the market authorities, and to them in most cases is 
assigned the duty of establishing new fairs and markets, subject 
to magisterial decision. The three great fairs of Germany are 
those of Frankfort-on-Main, Frankfort-on-Oder and Leipzig, 
but, like all the large fairs of Europe, they have declined rapidly 
in importance. Those of Frankfort-on-Main begin on Easter 
Tuesday and on the nearest Monday to September 8 respectively, 
and their legal duration is three weeks, though the limit is regu- 
larly extended. I’he fairs of the second-named city are Remini- 
scere, Februar}'- or March ; St Margaret, July ; St Martin, 
November. Ordinarily they last fifteen days, which is double the 
legal term. The greatest of the German fairs are those of J.eipzig, 
whose di.splay of books is famous all over the world. Its three 
fairs are dated January i, ICaster, Michaelmas. The ICaster one 
is the book fair, which is attended by all the principal book.sellers 
of Germany, and by many more from the adjoining countries. 
Most German publishers have agents at l.eipzig. As many as 
5000 new pul)li(;ations have been entered in a single Leipzig 
catalogue. As in the other instances given, the Leipzig fairs last 
for three weeks, or nearly thrice their allotted duration. Here no 
days of grace are allowed, and the holder of a bill must demand 
payment when due, and protest, if necessary, on the same day, 
otherwise he cannot proceed against cither drawer or endorser. 

Russian Fairs, — In Rus.sia fairs arc held by local authorities. 
Landed proprietors may also hold fairs on their estates subject 
to the sanction of the local authorities ; but no private tolls 
may hr levied on commodities brought to such fairs. In Siberia 
and the cast of Russia, where more primitive conditions foster 
such centres of trade, fairs are still of considerable importance. 
Throughout Russia generally they are very numerous. The 
most important, that of Nijni Novgorod, held annually in July 
and August at the confluence of the rivers Volga and Kama, 
was instituted in the 17th century by the tsar Michael Fedoro- 
vitch. In 1881 it was calculated that trade to the value of 
246,000,000 roubles was carried on within the limits of the fair. 
It still continues to be of great commercial importance, and is 
usually attended l\v upwards of 100,000 persons from all parts 
of Asia and eastern JOurope. Other fairs of consequence are 
those of Irhit in Perm, Kharkoff (January and August), ikdtava 
(August and February), Korcunais in Koursk, Ourloupinsknia 
in the Don Cossack country, Krolcvctz in TchernigolT, and a 
third fair held at Poltava on the feast of the Ascension. 

Indian Fairs. — The largest of these, and perhaps the largest 
in Asia^ is that of Hurdwar, on the upper course of the Ganges. 
The visitors to this holy fair number from 200,000 to 300,000 ; 
but ever}’- twelfth year there occurs a special pilgrimage to the 
sacred river, when the numbers may amount to a million or 
upwards. 'J'hose who go solely for the purposes of trade are 
Nepalese, Mongolians, Tibetans, central Asiatics and Mahom- 
medan pedlars from the Punjab, Sind and the border states. 
Persian shawls and carpets, Indian silks, Kashmir shawls, cottons 
(Indian and Isnglish), preserved fruits, spices, ^rugs, &c., together 
with immense numbers of cattle, horses, sheep and camels, are 
brought to this famous fair. 

American Fahs, — The word “ fair,” as now used in the United 
States, appears to have completely lost its Old World meaning. 
It seems to be exclusively applied to industrial exhibitions and 
to what in Kngl ind are called fancy bazaars. Thus, during the 
Civil War, large sums were collected at the “ sanitary -fairs,” 
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for the benefit of the sick and wounded. To the first-named class 
belong the state and county fairs, as they arc' called. Among the 
first and best-known of these was the “ New York World’s Fair,” 
opened in 1853 by a company forme(fin 1851. (See Exhibition.) 

Law of Fairs. — As no market or fair can be held in England 
without a royal charter, or right of prescription, so any person 
establishing a fair without such sanction is liable to be sued under 
a writ of Quo warraulo, by any one to whose property the said 
market may be injurious. Nor can a fair or market be legally held 
beyond the time specified in the grant ; and by 5 Edward IH. c. 5 
(1331) a merchant selling goods after the leg^ expiry of the fair 
forfeited double their \^ue. To be valid, a sale must take place in 
“ market -overt ” (open market) ; “it will not be binding li it carries 
with it a presumption of ficiudulence.” These regulations satisfied, 
the sale transfers a complete property in the thing sold to the 
vendee ; so that however injurious or illegal the title of the vendor 
may be, yet the vendee’s is good against all men except the king.” 
(In Scottish law, the claims of tlie real owner would still remain 
valid.) However, by 21 Henry VHI. c. 2 (I52(}) it was enacted that, 
“if any felon rob or take away money, goods, or chattels, and be 
indicted and found guilty, or otherwise attainted upon evidence 
given by the owner or party robbed, or by any other by their pro- 
curement, the owner or party roblK'd shall be restored to his money, 
good.s or chattels,’’ but only tho.se goods were restored which were 
specified in the indictment, nor could the owner rccov'er from a 
bona fide purchaser in market-overt who had sokl the good.s before 
conv'iction. For obvdou.s reasons the rules of market-overt were 
made jxirticuUrly stringent in the case of horse.s. Thus, by 2 
IMnlip & Mary c. 7 (1555) and 31 Eliz. c. 12 (1389) no sale of a 
horse was legal wliicli lia(l not satisfied the following conditions : 
Public exposure of the animal for at least an hour between sunrise 
and sunset ; identification of the vendor by the market othcer, or 
guarantee lor his lionesty by “ one suliicient and credible person “ ; 
entry of these partitulars, logctlier with a description of the animal, 
and a statement of the jirice paid for it, in the market officer’s book. 
Even if his rights should have been ™lated in spite of all these 
precautions, tlie lawlul owner could recover, if he claimed within 
SIX months, jiroduced witnes.ses, and tendered the price paid to the 
vendor. Tol].s were not a “ necessary incident ’’ of a fair— f.f. they 
were illegal unless sjiecially granted in the patent, or recognized l»y 
customr A.s a rule, thf‘y were paid only by the vendee, and to the 
market clerk, whose record of the jmyment was an attestation to 
the genuineness of the purchase. By 2 & 3 idiilip ^ Mary c. 7 
evety lord of a fair entitled to exact tolls was bound to appoint a 
clerk to collect and enter them. Tt was also this functionary’s 
busines.s to lest measure.^ and weights. Tolls, again, are sometimes 
held to include “ stallage “ and “ picage," which mean re.spectively 
the jince lor permiHsion to erect stalls and to dig holes for posts in 
the market grounds. But toll projier belongs to the lord of the 
market, whereas the other two are usually regarded as the property 
ol the lord of the soil. The law also provided that stallage might 
be levied on any house situated in the vicinity of a market, and kept 
©lien for busmess during the legal term of the said market. Among 
modern statutes, one ol the chiet is the Maikets and Fairs Clauses 
Act 1847, tin; duet purpose ol which was to con.sohdate previous 
measures. By the act no proprietors of a new market were per- 
mitted to let Stallages, lake tolls, or in any way open their ground 
for biLsmess, until two justices of the peace certified to the completion 
ol the fair or market. Alter the opening of the place lor public use, 
no ]>erson other than a licensed hawker may sell anywhere within 
the borough, his own house or shop excepted, any articles in respect 
of which tolls are legally exigible in the market. A breach of this 
provision entails a penalfy of forty shillings. Vendors of unwhole- 
some meat are liable to a penalty of for each offence ; and the 
“ inspectors of provisions have full liiierty to .seize the good.s and 
institute proceedings against the owners. They may also enter “at 
all times of the day, with or without assistance,” the slaughter-house 
which the undertaker of the market may, by the special act, have 
iTeen empowered to construct. For general sanitary . reasons, 
persons are prohibited from killing animals anywhere except in 
these slaiighter-hunses. Again, by the Fairs Act 1873, times of 
holding fairs are determined by the .secretary of state ; while the 
Fairs Act 1871 empowers him to abolish any fair on tho represent- 
ation of the inagj.strate and wdth the consent of the owner. The 
jrrcamblo of Uie act states that many fairs held in England and Wale.s 
arc both imTiccessary and productive of “ grievous immorality.” 

The ratf Courts. — Tho piepowder court.s, the lowest but mast 
expeditious courts of justice in the kingdom, as Chitty calls them, 
were very ajuu nt. The Conqueror's law De Fmporiis show'.s their 
pre-existence in Normandy. Their name was derived from pied 
poudreux, i.e. “ dustji^-foot “ ' Tho lord of the fair or his representa- 
tive was the presiding judge, and usually he was assisted by a jury 
of traders chosen on Iho spot. Their jurisdiction was limited by 
the legal time and preemets of the fair, and to disputes about 

1 In Med. Lat. pede^pulverosus meant an itinerant merchant or 
pedlar. In Scots borough law ” marchaiui travdland ” and “ dusty 
tute ” arc identical. 


contracts, “slander of wares," attestations, the preseiyaffioA iQf 
order, &c. 

Auihorities.-^$oe Herbert Spencer's Descriptive Sociology (1875), 
especially t%e columns and paragraphs on “’Distribution *' ; Pres- 
cott’s History of Mexico, for descriptions of fairs i^dcr tho AiteoS'; 
Giles Jacob's Imw Dictionary (London, 1809) ; Joseph Chitty’s 
Treatise on the Law of Commerce and Manufactures, vol. ii. chap. 9 
(London, 1824) ; Holinshed’s and Grafton's Chronicles, for lists, ac., 
of English fairs; Meyer's Das grosse Conversations-Lexicon 
under “ Messen " ; article “ Foire " in Larousse’s Diciionnaiioe 
universelle du XJX^ siicle (Paris, 1866-1874), and its referenpos 
to past authorities ; and especially, the second volume, conunerci^ 
senes, of the. EncyclopMie mHhodique (Paris, 1783) ; M'CuUocK’s 
Dictionary of Cimimerce (1869-1871) ; Wharton’s History of English 
Poetry, pp. 185, r86 of edition of 1870 (Lydon, Murray 8r Son), for 
a description of the Winchester h'air, &c. note by Professor Henry 
Morley in p. 408, vol. vii. Notes and Queries, secoucf series ; the same 
author’s unique History of the Fair of St Bartholomew (London, 1839) ; 
WhartoiT.s Imw Lexicon (Will’s edition, London, 1876) ; P. Huvelin’s 
Fssai historique sur le droit des marches et des foires (Paris, 1897) ; 
Report of the Royal Commissuyn on Market Rights and Tolls ^ vols, i. 
(1^9), xiv. (1891); Final Report (1891); vValford’s Fairs^ Past 
and Present {1883) ; The Law relating to Markets and Fairs, by 
Pea.se and Chitty (London, i8yy). (J. Ma. ; Ev. C.*) 

FAIRBAIRN, ANDREW MARTIN (1838-- ), British Non- 

conformist divine, was born near Edinburgh on the 4th of 
November 1838. He wa.s educated at the universities of Edin- 
burgh and Berlin, and at the Evangelical Union Theological 
Academy in Ghisgow. He entered the Congregational ministry 
and held pastorates at Bathgate, West Lothian animat Aberdeen. 
From 1877 to 1886 he was principal of Airedale College, Bradford, 
a post which he gave up to become the first principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. In the tran.sference to Oxford under that name 
of Spring Hill College, Birmingham, he took a considerable part, 
and he has exercised influence not only over generations of his 
own students, but also over a large number of undergraduates 
in the university generally. He was granted the degree of M.A. 
by a decree of Convocation, and in 1903 received the honorary 
degree of doctor of literature. He was also given the degrees of 
doctor of divinity of Edinburgh and Yale, and doctor of laws 
of Aberdeen. His activities were not limited to his college work. 
He delivered the Muir lectures at Edinburgh University (1878- 
1882), tlie Gifford lectures at Aberdeen (1892-1894), the Lyman 
Beecher lectures at Yale (1891-1892), and the Haskell lectures 
in India (189S-1899). He was a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion of Secondary Education in 1894-1895, and of the Royal 
Commission on the Endowments of the W^elsh Church in 1906. In 
1883 he was chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. He is a prolific writer on theological subjects. He 
resigned his position at Man.sfield College in the spring of 1909. 

Among his works are :• — Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History (1876) ; Studies in the Life of Christ (1881) ; Relieion in 
Hutorv and in Modern Life (1884; rev. 1895); Christ in Modem 
Theology (1893) ; Christ in the Centuries {1893) ; Catholicism Roman 
and Anglican (1899); Philosophy of the Christian Religion (1902); 
Studies in Religion amd Thetdogy (i9P(>). 

FAIRBAIRN, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1789-1874), Scottish 
engineer, was bom on the lytb of February 1789 at Kelso, 
Roxburghshire, where his father was a farm-bailiff. In *893 
he obtained work at tliree shillings a week as a mason's labourer 
on the bridge then being built by John Rennie at Kelso ; but 
within a few days he was incapacitated by an accident. X^ter 
in the same year, his father having been appointed steward on a 
farm connected with Perry Main Colliery near North Shields, 
he obtained employment as a carter in connexion with the 
colliery. In March 1804 he was bound an apprentice to a mill- 
wright at Percy Main, and then found time to suppiement ttie 
deficiencies of his early education by systematic private Study. 
It wa.s at Percy Main that he made the acquairMance of 'George 
Stephenson, who then had charge of an engine at a neighbouring 
colliery. Pbr some years subsequent to the expiry of his appren- 
ticeship in 1811, he lived a somewhat roving life, seldom remain- 
ing long in one place and often reduced to very Ixnrd straits befbUe 
he got employment. But in 1817 he entered into partnerthip 
with a sbopmate, James Lillie, with whose aid he hired' an old 
shed in High Street, Manchester, where he set up a lathe 'and 
began business. The firm quidcly secured a good repfutatiott, 
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and the improvements in mill-work and water-whwls introduced 
bv Fairirini caused its fame to extend beyond Manchester to 
sLtland and even the contment of Europe, Thejiartnership 
was dissolved 

In 1830 Fairbairn had been employed by the Forth and Clyde 
Canal Company to make experiments with the view of determin- 
ing whether it were possible to construct steamers capable of 
traversing the canal at a si)eed which would compete successfully 
with that of the railway ; and the results of his investigation 
were published by him in 1831, under the title Remarks on Canal 
Navigation. His i)lari of using iron boats proved inadequate 


to overcome the difficulties of this problem, but in the develop- 
ment of the use of thi? material both in the case of merchant 


vessels and men-of-war he took a leading part. In this way 
also he was led to j)iirsue extensive experiments in regard to 
the strength of iron. In 1835 he established, in connexion with 
his Manchester bus inc.ss, a shipbuilding yard at Millwall, London, 
where he constructed several hundred vessels, including many 
for the royal navy ; bul. he ultimately found that other engage- 
ments prcN'cnLcd him from paying adequate attention to the 
management, and at the end of fourteen years he disposed of the 
concern at. a great loss. In 1837 he was consulted by the sultan 
of Turkey in regard to machinery for the goveniment workshops 
at Constantinople. In 1845 he was employed, in conjunction 
with Robert Stephenson, in constructing the tubular railway 
bridges across the Conway and Menai Straits. The share he had 
in the undertaking has been the subject of some dispute ; his 
own version is contained in a volume he published in 1849, 
Account of the Construction of the Britannia and Comvay Tubular 
Bridges. In iS4() he was invited by the king of Prussia to submit 
designs for the construction of a bridge across the Rhine, but 
after various negot iations, another design, by a Prussian engineer, 
w'hich was a modification of Fairbaini’s, was adopted. Another 
matter which engaged much of Fairbairn’s attention was steam 
boilers, in the construction of which he effected many improve- 
ments. Amid all (he cares of business he found time for varied 


scientific investigation. In 1S51 his fertility and readiness of 
invention greatly aided an inquiry carried out at his Manchester 
works by Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) and J. P. Joule, 
at the instigation ot William Hopkins, to determine the melting 
points of substances under great pressure; and from 1861 to 
1865 he was employed to guide the experiments of the govern- 
ment committee appointed to inquire into the “application of 
iron to defensive purposes.’’ He died at Moor Park, Surrey, 
on the 18th of August 1874. Fairbairn was a member of many 
learned .societies, both Pritish and foreign, and in 1861 served 
as president of the British Association. He declined a knighthood 
in 1S61, but accepted a baronetcy in 1S69. 

His youngest brother, Sir Peter Fairbairn, (1799-1861), 
founded a largo machine manufacturing business in Leed.s. 
Starting on a small .scale with flax-spinning machinery, he 
subsequently extended his operations to the manufacture of 
textile machinery in general, and finally to that of engineering 
tools. He was knighted in 1858. 


See The Life o( Sit' William Fairbairn, partly written by himself 
and edited ami completed l)y Dr William Pole (1877), 


FAIRBANKS, ERASTUS (1792-1864), American manufacturer, 
was born in Brimfield, Massachusetts, on the 28th of October 
1793. He studied law but abandoned it for mercantile pur- 
suits, finally settling in St Johnshury, Vermont, where in 1824 he 
formed a partnership with his brother Thaddeus for the manu- 
facture of stov es and ploughs. Subsequently the scales invented 
by Thaddeus were maiiutactured extensively. ICrastus was a 
member of the state legislature in 1836-1838, and governor of 
Vermont in 1852-1853 and 1860-1861, during his second term 
rendering valuable aid in the equipment and despatch of troops 
in the early days of the Civil War. His son Horace (1820-1888) 
became president of E. & T. Fairbanks & Co. in 1874, and 
was governor of Vermont from 1876 to 1878. 

His brother, Thaddeus Fairbanks (1796-1886), inventor, 
was bom at Brimfield, Massachusetts, on the 17th of January 
1796, He early manifested a genius for mechanics and designed 


• the models from which he and his brother manufactured stoves 
and ploughs at St Johnsbury. In 1826 he patented a cast-iron 
plough which was extensively used. The growing of hemp was 
an important industry in the vicinity of St Johnsbury, and in 
1831 Fairbanks invented a hemp-dressing machine. By the old 
contrivances then in use, the weighing of loads of hemp-straw 
was tedious and difiicult, and in 1831 Fairbanks invented his 
famous compound-lever platform scale, which marked a great 
advance in the construction of machines for weighing bulky 
and heavy objects. He subsequently obtained more tlmn fifty 
patents for improvements or innovations in scales and in 
machinery used in their manufacture, the last being granted 
on his ninetieth birthday. His firm, eventually known as 
E. & T. Fairbanks & C'o., went into ihe manufacture of scales 
of all sizes, in which these inventions were utilized. He, with his 
brothers, Erastus and Joseph founded the St Johnsbury 
Academy. He died at St Johnsbury on the 12th of April 1886. 

The latter's son IlENRy, horn in 1830 at St Johnsbury, 
Vermont, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1853 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1857, and was professor of 
natural philosophy at Dartmouth from 1859 to 1865 and of 
natural liistory from 1865 to 1868. In the following year he 
patented a grain-scale and thenceforth devoted himself to the 
scale manufacturing business of his family. Altogether he 
obtained more than thirty patents for mechanical devices. 

FAIRFAX, EDWARD {c. 1580-1635), English poet, translator 
of Tasso, was bom at Leeds, the second son of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax of Denton (father of the 1st Baron Fairfax of Cameron). 
His legitimacy has been called in question, and the date of his 
birth has not been ascertained. He is said to have been only 
about twenty years of age when he published his translation of 
the Gerusalemmc Libcrata^ which would place his birth about the 
year 1580. He preferred a life of study and retirement to the 
military" service in which his brothers were distinguishflid. He 
married a sister of Walter Laycock, chief alnagcr of the northern 
counties, and lived on a small estate at Fewston, Yorkshire. 
There his time was spent in his literary pursuits, and in the 
education of his children and those of his elder brother, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, afterwards baron of Cameron. His translation 
appeared in 'iGoor-Codfrey of Bultoigne, or ihe Recoverie of 
Jerusalem, done into English hcroieall I'erse by Edw. T'aircfax, 
Gent., and was dedicated to the queen. It was enthusiastically 
received. In the same year in which it was pulilished extracts 
from it were printed in England'' s Parnassus. P^dward Phillips, 
the nephew of Milton, in his Thcatrum Pociarum, warmly 
eulogized the translation. ICdmund Waller said he was indebted 
to it for the harmony of his numbers. It is saitl that it was King 
James's favourite English poem, and that Charle.s I. entertained 
himself in prison with its pages. Fairfax employed the same 
number of lines and sUinzas as Ids original, but within the limits 
of each stanza he allowed himself the greatert liberty. Other 
translators may give a more literal version, but Fairfax alone 
seizes upon the poetical and chivalrous character of the poem. 
He presented, says Mr Courthope, “ an idea of the chivalrous 
past of Europe, as seen through the medium of Catholic orthodoxy 
and classical humanism.” The sweetness and melody of many 
passages arc scarcely excelled even by Spenser. Fairfax made 
no other appeal to the public. He wrote, however, a series of 
eclogues, twelve in number, the fourth of which was published, 
by permission of the family, in Mrs Cooper’s Muses' Library 
(1737). Another of the eclogues and a Discourse on Witchcraft, 
as it was acted in the Family of Mr ICdward J'uirfax of Fuysione 
in the county of York in 1621 , edited from the original copy by 
Lord Houghton, appeared in the Miscellanies of the Philobiblon 
Society (1858-1859). Fairfax was a firm believer in witchcraft. 
He fancied that two of his children had 15 een bewitched, and 
he had the poor wretches whom he accused brought to trial, 
but without obtaining a conviction. Fairfax died at Fewston 
and was buried there on the 27th of January 1631;. 

FAIRFAX OF CAMERON, FERDINANDO FAIRFAX, 2ND 
Baron (1584-1648), English parliamentary general, was a son 
of Thomas Fairfax of Denton (15:60-1640), who in 1627 was 
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created Baron Fairl’ax of Cameron in the peerage of Scotland. 
Born on the 29tli of March 1584, he obtained his militery educa- 
tion in the Nctlierl ands, and was member of parliament for 
Boroughbridge durii ig the six parlinments which met between 
1614 and 1629 and also during the Short Parliament of 1640. 
In May 1640 he succiseded his father as Baron Fairfax, but being 
a Scottish peer he sa t in the English House of Commons as one 
of the representative s of Yorkshire during the Long Parliament 
from 1640 until his c leath ; he took the side of the parliament, 
but held moderate \'iews and desired to maintain the peace. 
In the first Scottish \ rar Fairfax had commanded a regiment in 
the king’s army ; theja on the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642 
he was made commander of the parliamentary forces in York- 
shire, with Newcastle as his opponent. Hostilities began after 
the repudiation of a treaty of neutrality entered into by Fairfax 
with the Royalists. /U first he met with no success. He was 
driven from York, where he was besieging the Royalists, to 
Selby ; then in 1643 to Leeds ; and after beating off an attack 
at that place he was totally defeated on the 30th of June at 
Adwalton Moor. He escaped to Hull, which he successfully 
defended against Newcastle from the 2nd of September till the 
iTth of October, and by means of a brilliant sally caused the 
siege to be raised. Fairfax was victorious at Selby on the nth 
of April 1644, and joining the Scots besieged York, after which 
he was present at Marston Moor, where he commanded the 
infantry and was routed. He was subsequently, in July, made 
governor of York and charged with the further reduction of the 
county. In December lie took the town of Pontefract, but failed 
to secure the castle. He resigned his command on the passing of 
the Self-denying Ordinance, but remained a member of the 
{ ommittee for the government of Yorkshire, and was appointed, 
on the 24th of July 1645, steward of llie manor of Pontefract, 
lie died from an accident on the 14th of March 1648 and was 
!)uriecl at Bolton Percy. Ho was twice married, and by his first 
wife, Mary, daughter of Edmund Sheffield, 3rd Lord Sheffield 
(afterwards ist carl of Mulgrave), he had six daughters and 
rwo sons, Thomas, who succeeded him as 3rd baron, and Charles, 
i colonel of horse, w^ho was killed at Marston Moor. During his 
command in Yorkshire, Fairfax engaged in a paper war with 
Newcastle, and wrote The Answer of Ferdinando^ Lord Fairfax, 
to a Declaration of William, carl of Newcastle (1642 ; printed 
in Rubhworth, pt. iii. ^'ol. ii. p. 139) ; he also published A Letter 
from . . . Lord Fairfax to , Robert, Earl of Essex (1643), 
describing the victorious sally at Hull. 

FAIRFAX OF CAMERON, THOMAS FAIRFAX, 3RD Baron 
(1612-1671), parliamentary general .and commander-in-chief 
tluring the English Civil AVar, the eldest son of the 2ncl lord, 
was born at Denton, near Otley, Yorkshire, on the 17th of 
January 1612, He studied at St John’s College, Cambridge 
(1626-1629), and then proceeded to Holland to serve as a 
volunteer with the English army in the Low Countries under 
Sir Horace (Lord) Vere. This connexion led to one still closer ; 
in the summer of 1637 Fairfax married Anne Vere, the daughter 
of the general. 

The Fairfaxes, father and son, though serving at first under 
Charles I. (Thomas commanded a troop of horse, and was 
knighted by the king in 1640), were opposed to the arbitrary 
prerogative of the crown, and Sir Thomas declared that 
“ his judgment was for the parliament as the king and king- 
dom’s great and safest council.” When Charles endeavoured 
to raise a guard for his own person at York, intending 
it, as the event afterwards proved, to form the nucleus of 
an army, J^’airfax was employed to present a petition to his 
sovereign, entreating him to hearken to the voice of his parlia- 
ment, and to discontinue the raising of troops. This was at a 
great meeting of the freeholders and farmers of ^'orkshire 
convened by the king on He worth Moor near York. Charles 
evaded receiving the petition, pressing his horse forward, but 
Fairfax followed him and placed the petition on the pommel of 
the king's saddle. The incident is typical of the times and of 
the actors in the scene. War broke out, Lord Fairfax was 
appointed general of the Parliamentary forces in the north, 


and his son, Sir Thomas, was made lieutenant-general of the 
horse under him. Both father and son distinguished themselves 
in the campaigns in Yorkshire (see Great Rebellion). Some- 
times severely defeated, more often successful, and always 
energetic, prudent and resourceful, they contrived to keep up 
the struggle until the crisis of 1644, when York was held by the 
marquess of Newcastle against the combined forces of the English 
Parliamentarians and the Scots, and Prince Rupert hastened 
with all available forces to its relief. A gathering of eager 
national forces within a few square miles of ground naturally 
led to a battle, and Marston Moor (q,v.) was decisive of the 
struggle in the north. The younger Fairfax bore himself with 
the greatest gallantry in the battle, and ftough severely wounded 
managed to join Cromwell and the victorious cavalry on the other 
wing. One of his brothers, Colonel Charles Fairfax, was killed 
in the action. But the marquess of Newcastle fled the kingdom, 
and the Royalists abandoned all hope of retrieving their affairs. 
The city of York was taken, and nearly the whole north submitted 
to the parliament. 

In the south and west of England, however, the Royalist 
cause was still active. The war had lasted two years, and the 
nation began to complain of the contributions that w^erc exacted, 
and the excesses that were committed by the military. Dis- 
satisfaction was expressed with the military commanders, and, 
as a preliminary step to reform, the Self-denying Ordinance 
was passed. This involved the removal of the •nrl of Essex 
from the supreme command, and the reconstruction of the armed 
forces of the parliament. Sir Thomas Fairfax was selected as 
the new lord general with Cromwell as his lieutenant-general 
and cavalry commander, and after a short preliminary campaign 
the “ New Model ” justified its existence, and the rebels’ new 
brutish general,” as the king called him, his capacity as com- 
mander-in-chief in the decisive victory of Naseby The 

king fled to Wales. J'airfax besieged I.eiccster, and was suc- 
cessful at Taunton, Bridgwater and Bristol. The whole west 
was soon reduced. 

Fairfax arrived in London on the 12th of November 1645. 
In his progress towards the capital he was accompanied by 
applauding crowds. Complimentary speeches and thanks were 
presented to him by both houses of .parliament, along with a 
jewel of great value set with diamonds, and a sum of money. 
The king had returned from Wales and established himself at 
Oxford, where there was a strong garrison, but, ever vacillating, 
he withdrew secretly, and proceeded to Newark to throw himself 
into the arms of the Scots. Oxford capitulated ; and by the 
end of September 1646 Charles had neither army nor garrison 
in England. In January 1647 he was delivered up by the Scots 
to the commissioners of parliament. Fairfax met the king 
beyond Nottingham, and accompanied him during the journey 
to Holmby, treating him with the utmost consideration in every 
way. “ The general,” said Charles, ” is a man of honour, and 
keeps his word which he had pledged to me.” With the collapse 
of the Royiilist cause came a confused period of negotiations 
between the parliament and the king, between the king and the 
Scots, and between the Presbyterians and the Independents in 
and out of parliament. In these negotiations the New Model 
Army soon began to take a most active part. The lord general 
was placed in the unpleasant position of intermediary between 
his own officers and parliament. To the grievances, usual in 
armies of that time, concerning arrears of pay and indemnity 
for acts committed on duty, there was quickly added the political 
propaganda of the Independents, and in July the person of 
king was seized by Joyce, a subaltern of cavalry — an act which 
sufficiently demonstrated the hopelessness of controlling the 
army by its articles of war. It had, in fact, become the most 
formidable political party in the realm, and pressed straight on 
to the overthrow of parliament and the punishment of Charles. 
Fairfax was more at home in the field than at the head of a 
political committee, and, finding events too strong for him, he 
sought to resign his commission as commandcr-in-chief. He was, 
however, persuaded to retain it. He thus remained the titular 
chief of the army party, and witli the greater part of its objects 
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he was in complete, sometimes most active, sympathy. Shortly 
before the outbreak of the second Civil War, Fairfax succeeded 
his father in the barony and in the office of governor of Hull. 
In the ffcld against the English Royalists in 164.S he displayed 
his former energy and skill, and his operations culminated in the 
successful siege of Colchester, after the surrender of which place 
he approved the execution of the Royalist loaders Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George l.isle, holding that these officers had broken 
their parole. At the same time Cromwell’s great victory of 
Preston crushed the Scots, and the Independents became 
practically all-pow'erful. 

Milton, in a sonnet «vrittcn during the siege of Colchester, 
called upon the lord general to settle the kingdom, but the crisis 
was now at hand. Fairfax was in «agFeement with Cromwell 
and the army leaders in demanding the punishment of Charles, 
and he w'as still the effective head of the lU’my. He approved, 
if he did not take an activa; jiarl in, Pride’s Purge (December 
btli, 1648), but on the last and gravest of the questions at Issue 
he set himself in deliberate and open opposition to the policy 
of the officers. He was pliiced at the head of the judges wdio 
were to try the king, and attended the preliminary sitting of the 
court. Then, convinced at last that the king's death was in- 
tended, he refused to act. In eafling over the court, w‘Iien the 
crier pronounced the name of Fairfax, a lady in the gallery called 
out “ that yie Lord Fairfax was not there in person, that he 
would never sit among them, and that they did him wrong to ' 
name him as a commissioner.** Tliis was Lady Fairfax, who 
could not forbear, as Whitelocke says, to exclaim aloud against 
the proceedings of the High Court of Justice. His last .service 1 
as mmmandej--in-ehief was the supprc.ssion of the Leveller 
mutiny at Burford in May 1649. He had given his adhesion to 
the new order of things, and had been reappointed lord general. 
But he merely administered the affairs of the army, and when in 
1650 the Scots had declared for Charles 11. , and the council of 
state resolved to send an army to Scotland in order to prevent 
an invasion of England, Fairfax resigned his commission. 
Cromwell was appointed his successor, captain-general and 
commandor-in-chief of all the forces raised or to be raised by 
authority of parliament within the commonwealth of England.’* 
Fairfax received a pension of £5000 a year, and lived in retirement 
at his Yorkshire home of Nunappleton till after the death of the 
Protector. The troubles of the later Commonwealth recalled 
Lord Fairfax to political activity, and for the last time his 
appearance in arms helped to shape the future of the countr>% 
when Monk invited him to assist in the operations alx)ut to 
be undertaken against Lambert’s army. In December 1659 
he appeared at the head of a body of Yorkshire gentlemen, 
and such was the influence of Fairfax’s name and reputation 
tfiat 1200 horse quilted Lambert’s colours and' joined him. 
This was speedily followed by the breaking up of all Lambert’s 
forces, and that day secured the restoration of the monarchy. 

A free ** parliament w^as called ; Fairfax was elected member 
for Yorkshire, and was put at the head df the commission 
appointed by the House of Commons to Wait upon Charles 11 . 
at tlie Hague and urge his speedy return. course the “ merry 
monarch, scandalous and poor,” Was glad to obey the summons, 
and Fairfax provided the horse on which Charles rode at his 
coronation. The remaining eleven years of the life of Lord 
Fairfax were spent in retirement at his seat in York.shire. He 
must, like Milton, have been sorely grieved and shocked by the 
scenes that followed — the brutal indignities offered to the 
remains of his companions in arms, Cromwell and Ireton, the 
sacrifice of Sir Harry Vane, the neglect ot desecration of all 
that was great, noble or graceful in England, and the flood of 
immorality which, flowing from Whitehall, sapped the founda- 
tions of the national strength and honour. Lord Fairfax died at 
Nunappleton on the 12th of November 1671, and was buried at 
Bilborrtilgh, near Y ork. As a soldier he was exact arid methodical 
in plannmg, in the heat of battle “ so highly transported that 
scarce ariy one durst speak a Word to him ” (Whitelocke), 
chivalrous and punctilious in ,hk dealings with his bwn men 
iahd the ferifemy. Honour and cottsfciehtiousness were equally the 


characteristics of his private and public character, hm nis 
modesty and distrust of his powers made h im less effectual as a 
statesman than as a soldier, and above all he is placed at a dis- 
advantage by being both in war and pea .ce overshadowed by 
his associate Cromwell. 

Lord Fairfax had a taste for literature. He translated some 
of the Psalms, and wTotc poems on solitia ic, the Christian war- 
fare, the shortness of life, &c. During t\ le last year or two of 

his life he wrote two Memorials which hav( • been published one 

on the northern actions in which he w^s f mgaged in 1642-1644, 
and the other on some events in his tenure of the chief command! 
At York and at Oxford he endeavoured to save the libraries 
from pill^c, atid he enriched the Bodlci an with some valuable 
MSS. His only daughter, Mary Fairfax, was married to George 
Villiers, the profligate duke of Buckinghai n of Charles II.’s court. 

His correspondence, edited by G. W. Johnson, w^as puhltshcd in 
1848-1840 in lonr volumes (see note thereon in Diet. Nat. Biogr., 
s.t;.), and a life of him by Clements R. Markham in 1870, Sc*e also 
S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil W or (1893). 

His descendant Thomas, 6th baron (1692-1782), inherited 
from his mother, the heiress of Thomas., 2nd Baron Culpepper, 
estate.s in Virginia, U.SJV., and having sold Denton Hall 
and his Yorkshire estates he retired there about 1746, dying a 
bachelor. He was a friend of George Washington. Thomas 
found his cousin William Fairfax settled in \"irginia, and made 
him his agent, and Bryan (1737-1802), the son of William 
Fairfax, eventually inherited the title, becoming 8th baion in 
1703. His claim was admitted by the House of Lords in 1800. 
But it was practically dropped by the American family, until, 
shortly before the coronation of Edward \'JJ., the successor in 
title was discovered in Albert Kirby Fairfax ([>. 1870), a 
descendant of the 8tli barom, who was iui American citizen. 
In November 1908 Albert’s claim to tlxe title as 12th baron was 
allowed by the House of Lords. 

FAIRFIELD} a township in Fairfield county, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., near Long Island Sound, adjoining Bridgeport on the E. 
and Westport on the West. Pop. (1890) 3868 ; (1900) 4489 
(1041 foreign born) ; (1910) 6134. It is served by the New Yoi k, 
New Haven & Hartford railway. The principal villages of the 
township are Fairfield, Southport, Greenfield Hill and Stratfield. 
The beautiful scenery and fine sea air attraot to the township a 
considerable number of summer visitors. The township has the 
well-equipped l^equot and Fairfield memorial libraries (the 
former in the village of Southport, the latter in the viDage of 
Fairfield), tlic Fairfield fresh air home (which cares for between 
one and two hundred poor children of New York during each 
summer season), and tlie Gould home for self-supporting w omen. 
The Fairfield Historical Society lias a museum of antiquities 
and a collection of genealogical and historical works. Among 
Fairfield’s manufactures are chemicals, wire and rubber goods. 
Truck-gardening is an important industry of the township. In 
the Pequot Swamp within the present Fairfield a force of Pequot 
Indians was badly defeated in 1637 by some whites, among whom 
was Roger Ludlow, who, attracted by the country, founded the 
settlement in 1639 and gave it its present name in 1645. Within 
its original limits were included what are now the townships of 
Redding (separated, 1767), Weston (1787) and Easton (formed 
from part of Weston in 1845), and parts of the present Westport 
and Bridgeport. During the colonial period Fairfield was a 
place of considerable importance, but subsequently it was greatly 
outstripped by Bridgeport, to which, in 1870, a portion of it 
was tinnexed. On the 8th of July 1779 Fairfield was burned by 
the British and Hessians under Governor William Tryon. Among 
the prominent men who have lived in Fairfield are Roger Sher- 
man, the first President Dwight of Yale (who described Fairfield 
in his Travels and in his poem Greenfield Htl^, Chancellor James 
Kent, and Joseph Earle Sheffield. 

Soc Frank S. Child, An Old New England Taum, Sketches of Life^ 
Scenery and Character (New York, 1895) ; and Mrs E. H. Schenck, 
History of Fairfield (2 vola., New York, 1889-1905). 

FAIRFIELD, a city and the county-seat of Jefferson county, 
Iowa, UA.A., about 51 m. W. by N. of Burlington, Pop. (1890) 
3391 ; (1900) 4689, oif whom 206 were foreign-bom and 54 were 
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negroes ; (1905, sUte «e5nm) itmg. Ajrea, 2*15 sq. m. 
Fairfield is served by tlie Chicago, Buclu^on & Quincy, and the 
ChicagQ, Rock Island & Pacific raiiwaya- The city is in a blue 
grass country, in which much live ttock is bred ; and it is an 
important market for draft horses. It is the seat of Parsons 
College (Presbyterian, co-educational, 1875), endowed by l^wis 
Baldwin Parsons, Si\ (^798-1855), a mercliant of Buffalo, N.Y. 
The college offers classical, phSf^sophicfd and scientific courses, 
and has a school of music and an academic department ; in 
1907-1908 it hivd 19 instructors and 257 students, of whom 93 
were in the college and 97 were in the school of music. Fairfield 
has a Carnegie library (1892), and a museum with a collection of 
laces. Immediately E. of the city is an attractive Chautauqua 
Park, of 30 acres, with an auditorium capable of seating about 
4000 persons ; aiid there is an annual Chautauqua assembly. 
The principal manufactures of Fairfield are farm waggons, 
farming implements, drain-tile, malleable iron, cotton gloves and 
mittens and cotton garments. The municipality owns its water- 
works and tm elcciric-lightit^ plant. Fairfield was settled in 
1839 ; was inroqjoratod as a town in 1847 ; and was first 
chartored as a city in the same year. 

vSec Charles H. Fletcher, Jefferson County, Iowa : Centennial 
History (Fairfield, 1876). 

FAIRHAVEN, a township in Bristol county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on New Bedford Harbor, opposite New Bedford. Pop. 
(1890) 2919 ; (1900) 35^7, of whom 599 w^ere foreign-bom ; 
(igio, U.S. census) 5122. Area, about 13 sq. m. Fairhaven is 
soHTd by the New York, New Haven Hartford railway and hy 
electric railway to Mattapoi.sett and Marion, and is connected 
with New Bedford by two bridges, by electric railway, and hy 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford ferry line. Tlie principal 
village is Fairhaven ] others are Oxford, Naskatucket and 
Sconticut Neck, As a .summer re.sort Fairhaven is widely known. 
Among the principal liuildings are the following, presented to 
the township by Henry H. Rogers (1840-1909), a native of 
Fairhaven and a large stockholder and long vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Co. ; the town hall, a memorial of Mrs Rogers; the 
Rogers public schools ; the Millicent public library (17,500 vol.s. 
in 1908), a memorial to his daughter ; and a fine granite memorial 
church (Unitarian) with parish hou.se, a memorial to his mother : 
and there is also a public park, of 13 acres, the gift of Mr Rogers. 
From 1830 to 1857 the inhabitants of Fairhaven were chiefly 
engaged in whaling, and the fi.shing interests are still important. 
Among manufactures arc tacks, nails, iron goods, loom-cranks, 
glass, yachts and boats, and shoes. 

Fairhaven, originally a part of New Bedford, was incorporated 
as a separate township in 1812. On the 5th of September 1778 
a fleet and armed force under Earl Crey, sent to punish New 
Bedford and what is now Fairhaven for their acti^dty in privateer- 
ing, burned the shipping and destroyed much of New Bedford. 
The troops then marched to the head of the Aciishnct river, and 
dowm the east bank to Sconticut Neck, where they camped till 
the 7th of September, when they re-embarked, having meanwhile 
dismantled a small fort, built during the early days of the war, 
on the east side of the river at the entrance to the harbour. 
On the evening of the 8th of September a landing force from the 
fleet, which had begun to set fire to Fairhaven, was driven off 
by a body of about 150 minute-men commanded by Major l.srael 
Fearing ; and on the following day the fleet departed. The fort 
was at onc e rebuilt and was named Fort l^'caring, but as early 
as 1784 it had become known as h’ort Phoenix ; it was one of the 
strongest di fonces on the New England coast during the war 
1812. 'l l" ti wnship of Acushnet was formed from the northern 
part of in i8f’>o. 

Set' JamoR I (iilljji/»ham and olficrs, A Brief THstory of the Town 
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FAIRHOLT, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1814-J 866), luiglish 
antiquary and wood engraver, was born in London in 1814. 
His father, who 'was of a Genniin family (the name was originally 
FahrhoL), was a tobacco manufacturer, and for some years 
Fairholt himself was emplojxd in the business. For a time lie 
was a drawing-master, afterwards a scene-painter, and in 1835 1 
he became assistant to S. Sly, the wood engraver. Some pen - 


and ink made by Iw ql figures from Hogarth's .platte^ief 
to bis being employed by Cbarles Knight on several of ba 
.illustrated publications. His best published literary work ytm 
a contribution to Hone’s Yeajr’JBoak in 1831. ^is life yiraSiOne 
of almost uninterrupted quiet tobour, carried on until within .a 
few days of death. Several works on civic pageantry some 
collections of ancient impublished songs and dialogues were 
edited by him for the Percy Society in 1842. In 1844 he .was 
elected fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, He published an 
edition of the dramatic works of Lyly in 1856. His principal 
independent works are Tobacco, its History and Associaitan 
1859); Gog and Magog (i&f^o) ; Up ihe Nile and Home Again 
1862) ; manv articles and serials contributed to the Art Journal, 
some of which were afterwards separately published, as C<^stmne 
in England (1846) ; Dictionary of Terms in Art (4854). These 
works are illustrated by numerous cuts, drawn on tlie wood by 
his own hand. His pencil was also employed in illustrating 
Evans’s Coins of 4 he Ancient .Gladden’s Jewish Cainagf^, 

HiUliwell’s folio Shakespeare and his Sir John Maundeville, 
Roach Smith’s Richborough, the Miscellanea Gra.phica of Lord 
Lpndesborough, and many other works. He died on the 3rd of 
April i866. His books relating .to Shakc.speare were bequeathed 
to the library at Stratford-on-Avon ; those on civic pageantry 
(between 200 and 300 volumes) to the Society of Antiquaries ; 
bis old prints and works on costume to the British Museum ; 
his general library he desired to be sold and the proceeds devoted 
to the Literary Fund. 

FAIRMONT, a city and the county-seat of Marion county, 
West Virginia, U.S.A., on both sides of the Monongahela river, 
about 75 m. S.K. of Wheeling. Pop. (1890) 1023 ; (tyop) 5655, 
of whom 283 were of negro descent and 182 w'ere foreign-born. 
It is served by the Baltimore k Ohio railway. Among its rngnu* 
fucturos are glass, machinery, flour and furniture, and it is an 
important shipping -point for coal mined in the vicinity. The 
city is the seat of one of the West Virginia .state normal .schools* 
Fairmont was laid out as Middletown in 1819, became the county- 
seat of the newly cstab]ii>hcd Marion county in 1842, received its 
present name about 1844, and was chartered as a citv in 1899. 

FAIR OAKS, a station on a branch of the Southern railway, 
6 m. E. of Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. It ’s noted as the site 
of one of the battles of the Civil War, fought on the 31st of May 
and the ist of June 1862, between the Union (Army qf the 
Potomac) under General G. B. McClellan and the Confederate 
forces (Army of Northern Virginia) commanded by General J. I?- 
Johnston. The attack of the C onfederates was made at a moment 
when the river Chickaliominy divided the Federal army into 
two unequal parts, and was, moreover, swollen to such a degree 
as to endanger the bridges. (Jeneral Johnston stationed part 
of his troop.s along the river to prevent the Federals sending 
aid to the smaller force .south of it, upon which the Con- 
federate attack, commanded by General Longstreet, was directed. 
Many accidents, due to the inexperience of the staff officers 
and to the difficulty of the ground, hindered the development of 
Longstreet ’s attack, but the Federals were gradually driven 
bac k with a loss of ten guns, though at the last moment reinforce- 
ments managed to cross the river and re-e.stablish the line of 
defence. At the dose of the day Johnston was severely wounded, 
and General G. W. Smith succeeded to the command. The 
battle w’us renewed on the ist of June but not fought out. At 
the close of the action General R. K. Lee to()k over the command 
of the Confederates, which he held till the final surrender in 
April 1865. So far as the victory lay w 4 th either side, it was 
with the Union army, for the Confederate.s failed to achieve 
their purpo.se of destroying the almost isolated left wing of 
]\Ic(1ellan’s army, and after the battle they withdrew into the 
lines of Richmond. The Union losses wore 5031 in killed, 
wounded and mLs.sing ; those of the Confederates were 6134. 
The bn tile is .sometimes know'n a.s the battle of Seven Pines. 

FAIRtlZAEADl [Abu“t“Tfi-hir ibn Ibrahim Majd ud-DIn ul- 
Fairuzabildi] (1329-1414), Arabian lexicographer, was born at 
Kilrazin near Shiraz. His student days were spent in Sbira:^, 
Wasit, Bagdad and Damascus, He taught for ten years in 
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Jerusalem, and afterwards travelled in western Asia and Egypt. 
In 1368 he settled in Mecca, where he remained for fifteen years. 
He next visited India and spent some time in Delhi, then remained 
in Mecca another ten years. The following three years were 
spent in Bagdad, in Shiraz (where he was received by Timur), 
and in Tu’iz. In 1395 lie was appointed chief cadi (qadi) of 
Yemen, married a daughter of the sultan, and died at Zabid 
in 1414. During this last period of his life he converted his 
house at Mecca into a school of Malikite law and established 
three teachers in it. lie wrote a huge lexicographical work 
of 60 or 100 volumes uniting the dictionaries of Ibn Sida, a 
Spanish philologi.st (d. ^o66), and of Sajam (d. 1252). A digest 
of or an extract from this last work is his famous diction- 
ary al-Qamus (“ the Ocean ”), which, has been published in 
Egypt, Constantinople and India, has been translated into 
Turkisli and Persian, and has itself been the basis of several later 
dictionaries. (G. W. T.) 

FAIRY (Fr. jec, fame ; Prov. fada ; Sp. hada ; Ital. faia ; 
med. Lat. ]atari\ to enchant, from Lat. fatum, fate, destiny), 
the common term for a supposed race of supernatural beings 
who magically intermeddle in human affairs. Of all the minor 
creatures of mythology the fairies are the most beautiful, the 
most numerous, the most memorable in literature. Like all 
organic growths, whether of nature or of the fancy, they are not 
the immediate product of one country or of one time ; they 
have a pedigree, and the question of their ancestry and affiliation 
is one of wide bearing. But mixture and connexion of races 
have in this as in many other cases so changed the original 
folk-product that it is dilficult to disengage and separate the 
different strains that have gone to the making or moulding of 
the result as we have it. 

It is not in literature, however ancient, that we must look for 
the early forms of the fairy belief. Many of Homer’s heroes 
have fairy lemans, called nymphs, fairies taken up into a higher 
region of poetry and religion ; and the fairy leman is notable 
in the story of Athainas and his cloud bride Ncphele, but this 
character is as familiar to tl\e unpoetical ICskimo, and to llie Red 
Indians, with their bird-bride and beaver-bride (sec A. Lang’s 
Custom and Myth, “ The Story of Cupid and Psyche ”). The 
Gandharvas of Sanskrit poetry are also fairies. 

One of the most interesting facts about fairies is the wide 
distribution and long persistence of the belief in them. They 
are the chief facto: in surviving Irish superstition. Here they 
dwell in the “ raths,” old earth-forts, or earthen bases of later 
palisaded dwellings of the Norman period, and in the subter- 
ranean hou.ses, common also in Scotland. They are an organized 
people, often called “ the army,” and their life corresponds to 
human life in all particulars. They carry off children, leaving 
changeling substitutes, transport men and women into fairyland, 
and are generally the causes of all mysterious phenomena. Whirls 
of dust are caused by the fairy marching army, as by the being 
called Kuldii in the Dicri tribe of Au.stmlia. In 1 907, in northern 
Ireland, a farmer’s house was troubled with* flying stones (see 
Poltergeist). The neighbours said that the fairies caused the 
phenomenon, ns tlu* man had swept his chimney with a bough 
of holly, and the holly is “ a gentle tree,” dear to the fairies. 
The fairy changeling belief also exists in some districts of Argyll, 
and a fairy boy dwelt long in a small farm-house in Glcncoc, 
now unoccupied. 

In Ireland and the west Highlands neolithic arrow-heads 
and flint chips are sti’} fairy weapons. They are dipped in water, 
which is given to ailing cattle and human beings as a sovereign 
remedy for disea v's. The writer knows of “ a little lassie in 
green ” who is a fairy and, according to the percipients, haunts 
the banks of the Miikomar ])ool on the Lochy. In (llencoe is a 
fairy hill wliere the fairy music, vocal and instrumental, is heard 
In still weather. In the Highlands, however, there is much more 
interest in second sight than in fairies, while in Ireland the 
reverse is the case. The best book on Celtic fairy lore is still 
that of the minister of Aberfoyle, the Rev. Mr Kirk (ob. 1692). 
His work on The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and 
FfUries^ left in MS. and incomplete (the remainder is in the Laing 


MSS., Edinburgh University library), was published (a hundred 
copies) in 1815 by Sir Walter Scott, and in the Bibliotli^^ue de 
Carabas (Lang) there is a JFrench translation. Mr Kirk is said 
(though his tomb exists) to have been carried away by fairies. 
He appeared to a friend and said that he would come again, 
when the friend must throw a dirk over his shoulder and he 
would return to this \/orld. The friend, however, lost his nerve 
and did not throw the dirk. In the same way a woman re- 
appeared to her husband in Glencoe in the last generation, 
but he was wooing another lass and did not make any effort to 
recover his wife. His character was therefore lost in the glen. 

It is clear that in many respects fairyland corresponds to the 
pre-Christian abode of the dead. Like Persephone when carried 
to Hades, or Wainamoinen in the Hades of the Finns (Manala), 
a living human being must not eat in fairyland ; if he does, 
he dwells there for ever. Tamlane in the ballad, however, was 
“ fat and fair of flesh,” yet was rescued by Janet : probably 
he had not abstained from fairy food. He was to l>c given as 
the hane to Hell, which shows a distinction between the beliefs 
in hell and in the place of fairies. 

It is a not uncommon theory that the fairies survdvc in legend 
from prehistoric memories of a pigmy people dwelling in the 
subterranean earth-houses, but the contents of these do not 
indicate an age prior to the close of the Roman occupation of 
Britain ; nor arc pigmy bones common in neolithic sepulchres. 
The “ people of peace ” {Daoinc Shie) of Ireland and Scotland 
are usually of ordinar>" stature, indeed not to be recognized as 
varying from mankind except by their proceedings (see J . Curtin, 
Irish Folk-tales), 

The belief in a species of lady fairies, deathly to their human 
lovers, was found by R. L. Stevenson to be as common in Samoa 
(see Island Nights^ Entertainments) as in Strathfinlas or on the 
banks of Loch Awe. In New Caledonia a native friend of J. J. 
Atkinson (author of Primal Law) told liim that he Jud met 
and caressed the girl of his heart in the forest, that she had 
vanished and must have been a fairy. He therefore would die 
in three days, which (Mr Atkinson informs the writer) he punctu- 
ally did. The Greek sirens of Homer are clearly a form of these 
deadly fairies, as the Nereids and Oreads and Naiads arc fairies 
of wells, mountains and the sea. The fairy women who come 
to the births of children and foretell their fortunes {Fata, Moerae, 
ancient Egyptian Haihors, Fees, Dominae Fatales), with their 
spindles, are refractions of the human “ spac-woinen ” (in the 
Scots term) who attend at birth and derive omens of the child’s 
future from various signs, fl'he custom is common among 
several savage races, and these women, represented in the 
.spiritual w^orld by Faia, bequeath to us the French fee, in the 
sense of fairy. Pcrrault also uses fee fur anything that has 
magical quality ; “ the key was /ef,” had mana, or wakan, 
savage >vords for the supposed “ powder,” or ether, which >vorks 
magic or is the vehicle of magical influences. 

Though the fairy belief is universally human, the nearest 
analogy to the shape which it takes in Scotland and Ireland — 
the “ pixies ” of south-western England — is to be found in ]dn 
or Jirmis of the Arabs, Moors and people of Palestine. In stories 
w'hich have passed through a literary medium, like The Arabian 
Nights, the geni or Jun do not so much resemble our fairies as 
they do in the popular superstitions of the East, orally collected, 
'I’he Jan are now a subterranean commonwealth, now they reside 
in ruinous places, like the fairies in the Irish raths. Like the 
fairies they go about in wdiirls of dust, or the dust-whirls them- 
selves arc Jan. They carry oH men and women “ to their own 
herd,” in the phrase of Mr Kirk, and are kind to mortals who are 
kind to them. They chiefly differ from our^ fairies in their 
greater tendency to wear animal forms though, like the 
fairies, when tliey choose to appear in human shape they are 
not to be distinguished from men and women of mortal mould. 
Like the fairies everywhere they have amours with mortals, 
such as that of the Queen of Faery with Thomas of Krcildoune. 
The herb rue is potent against them, as in British folk-lore, and 
a man long captive among the Jan escaped from them by 
observing their avoidance of rue, and by plucking two handfuls 
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thereof. They, like the British brownies (a kind of domesticated 
fairy), are the causes of strange disappearances of things. To 
preserve houses from their influences, rue, that “ herb of grace,” 
is kept in the apartments, and the^ame of Allah is constantly 
invoked. If this is omitted, things are stolen by the Jan, 

They often bear animal names, and it is dangerous to call a 
cat or dog without pointing at the animal, for a Jinni of the 
same name may be present and may take advantage of the 
invocation. A man, in fun, called to a goat to escort his wife 
on a walk : he did not point at the goat, and the wife disappeared. 
A Jinni had carried her off, and her husband had to seek her at 
the court of the Jan. Euphemistically they are addressed as 
muhdrakin^ “ blessed ones,” as we say “ the good folk ” or “ the 
people of peace,” As our fairies give gold which changes into 
withered leaves, the Jan give onion peels which turn into gold. 
Like our fairies the Jan can apply an ointment, kohl, to human 
eyes, after which the p>erson so favoured can see Jan, or fairies, 
which are invi.sible to other mortals, and can see treasure wherever 
it may be concealed (sec Folk-lore oj the Holy Land, by J. E. 
Hanauer, 1907). 

It is plain that fairies and Jan are practically identical, 
a curious proof of the uniformity of the working of imagination 
in peoples widely separated in race and religion. Fairies 
naturally won their way into the poetry of the middle ages. 
They take lovers from among men, and are often described as 
of delicate, unearthly, ravishing beauty. 'J'he enjoyment of 
their charms is, however, gent'rally qualified by some restriction 
or compact, the breaking of which is the cause of calamity to 
the lover and all his race, as in the notable tale of Melusine. 
This fay by enchantment built the castle of l.usignan for her 
husband. It was her nature to take every week the form of a 
serpent from the waist below. The hebdomadal transformation 
being once, contrary to compact, witnessed by her husband, 
she left him wdtli much wailing, and was said to return and 
give warning by her appearance and great shrieks whenever one 
of the race of Lusignan was about to die. At the birth of Ogicr 
le Danois six fairies albind, five of whom give good gifts, which 
the sixth overrides with a restriction. Gcr^uise of Tilhur}^, 
writing early in the 13th centiir}^ has in his Otia Impvrialia a 
chapter, De lamiis cl nocturnis larvis, where he gives it out, as 
proved by individuals bcN ond all exception, that men have been 
lovers of beings of this kind w'hom they call Fadas, and who 
did in case of infidelity or infringement of secrecy inflict terrible 
punishment— the loss of goods and even of life. There seems 
little in the characteristics of these fairies of romance to dis- 
tinguish them from human beings, except their supernatural 
knowledge and power. They are not often represented as 
diminutive in stature, and seem to be subject to .such human 
passions as love, jealousy, envy and revenge. To this class 
belong the fairies of Boiarclo, Ariosto and Spenser. 

Thfrt* is no pood ntodorn fiook on the fairy belief in general. 
Keigldlcy's Fnirv Mythoimv is lull of interesting mailer; Rhy.s’s 
Celtic ]\Jyiholi>^v IS esjjet Killy copious about Welsh fairies, which 
arc praeiicdlly identical \Mth tho.se ol Ireland and Scotland. The 
works of Mr Jeremiah Curtin and Dr Douglas Hyde are useful for 
Ireland ; ior Scotland, Kirk's Scnct Commonwealth has already been 
quoted. Scott's dissertation on fairies in The Border Alinstrelsy is 
rich in lore, though iiece.s.sarily Scott had not the wide field of 
comparative study op<‘ned hy more recent researches. I'here is a 
full description oi I'renDi fairies of the 15th ci ntury in the evidence 
of Jeanned'Arc at lKn’tricd(i4 -51)111 ^>uicherat's7Vefd'5dfr Jeanned’Arc, 
voi. i. i>p. 67, 187,' 2ot), 212, vol.^i. pp. 300, 404, 450. (A. L.) 

FAIRY RING, the popular name for the circular patches of a 
dark green colour that are to be seen occasionally on permanent 
grass-land, either lawn or meadow, on which the fairies were 
supposed to hold their midnight revels. They mark the area of 
growth of some fungus, starting from a centre of one or more 
plants. 'Fhe mycelium produced from the spores dropped by 
the fungus or from the “ spawn ” in the soil, radiates outwards, 
and each year's successive crop of fungi rises from the new 
growth round the circle. The rich colour of the grass is due 
to the fertilizing quality of the decaying fungi, which are 
peculiarly rich in nitrogenous substances. The most complete 
and symmetrical grass rings ore formed by Marasmius oreades, 
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the fairy ring champignon, but the mushroom and many othca: 
species occasionally form rings, both on grass-lands and in woods. 
Observations were made on a ring in a pine-wood for a period oi 
nine years, and it was calculated that it increased from centre 
to circumference about 8i in. each year. The fungus was never 
found growing within the circle during the time the ring was 
under observation, the decaying vegetation necessary for its 
growth having become exhausted. 

FAITHFULL, EMILY (1835-1895), English philanthropist, 
was the youngest daughter of the Rev. Ferdinand Faithful!, 
and was born at Headley Rectory, Surrey, in 1835. She took a 
great interest in the conditions of working-women, and with the 
object of extending their sphere of fiilx)ur, which was then 
painfully limited, in i860 she set up in London a printing estab- 
lishment for women. The ” Victoria Press,” as it was called, 
soon obtained quite a reputation for its excellent work, and Miss 
Faithfull was shortly afterwards appointed printer and publisher 
in ordinary to Queen Victoria. In 1863 she began the publication 
of a monthly organ, The Victoria Magazine, in which for eighteen 
years she continuously and earnestly advocated the claims of 
women to remunerative employment. In 1868 she published a 
novel, Change upon Change. She also appeared as a lecturer, 
and with the object of furthering the interests of her sex, lectured 
widely and successfully both in England and the United States, 
which latter she visited in 1872 and 1882. In 1888 she was 
awarded a civil list pension of £50. She died in Manchester on 
the 31st of May 1895. 

FAITH HEALING, a form of “mind cure,” characterized by the 
doctrine that while pain and disease really exist, they may be 
neutralized and dispelled by faith in Divine power ; the doctrine 
known as Christian Science {q.v.) holds, however, that pain is 
only an illusion and seeks to cure the patient by instilling into 
him this belief. In the Christian Church the tradition of faith 
healing dates from the earliest days of Christianity ; upon the 
miracles of the New Testament follow cases of healing, first by 
the Apostles, then by their successors ; but faith healing proper 
is gradually, from the 3rd century onwards, transformed into 
tru.st in relics, though faith cures still occur sporadically in later 
times. Catherine of Siena is said to have sav(*d Father Matthew 
from dying of the plague, but in this case it is rather the healer 
than the healed who was strong in faith. With the Reformation 
faith healing proper reappears among the Moravians and 
Waldenses, who, like the Peculiar People of our own day, put 
their trust in prayer and anointing with oil. In the i6th century 
wc find faith cures recorded of Luther and other reformers, 
in the next century of the Baptists, Quakers and otiicr Puritan 
sects, and in the 18th century the faith healing of the Methodists 
in this country was paralleled by Pietism in Germany, which 
drew into its ranks so distinguished a man of science as Stahl 
(1660-1734). In the 19th century Prince Hohenlohe-W aldenburg- 
Si'liillingsfurst, canon of Grosswardein, was a famous healer on 
the continent; the Mormons and Irvingites were prominent 
among English-speaking peoples ; in the last quarter of the 
igth century faith healing became popular in London, and 
Bethshan homes were opened in 1881, and since then it has 
found many adherents in England. 

Under faith healing in a wider sense may be included (i) the 
cures in the temples of Aesculapius and other deities in the 
ancient world ; (2) the practice of touching for the king’s evil, 
in vogue from the nth to the 18th century ; (3) the cures ol 
Valentine Greatrakes, the “ Stroker ” (1629-1683); and (4] 
the miracles of Lourdes, and other resorts of pilgrims, among 
w'hich may be mentioned St Winifred’s Well in Flintshire, 
Treves with its Holy Coat, the grave of the Jansenist F. de Paris 
in the i8th century, the little town of Kevelacr from 1641 on- 
wards, the tombs of St Louis, Francis of Assisi, Catherine oi 
Siena and others. 

An animistic theory of disease was held by Pastor J. Ch. 
Bliimhardt, Dorothea Trudel, Boltzius and other European 
faith healers. Used in this sense faith healing is indistinguishable 
from much of savage leech-craft, which seeks to cure disease 
by expelling the evil spirit in some portion of the body. Although 
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f tJte wetted. The man Way be said of the 
snedidne-^ein4ical leech-cmft 
^Ear^an j cares for toothache, warts, &c., act in 

is^nte of the disbelief of the sufferer ; how far incredulity on the 
part of the healeir M^bald teault in failure is an open question. 

From the ][^yth!dlo^ical point of view all thesjo different kinds 
of faith healing, as indeed all kinds of mind cure, including 
those of Christian Science and hypnotism, depend on suggestion 
ig'.T?.). In faitli liealing proper not only are powerful direct 
suggestions used, hut the religious atmosphere and the auto- 
suggestions of the patiqjit co-operate, especially where the cures 
take place during a period of religious revival or at other times 
when large assemblies and strong emotions are found. The 
suggestibility of large crowds is markedly greater than that of 
individuals, and to this and the greater faith must be attributed 
the greater success of the fashionable places of pilgrimage. 

See A. T. Myers and F. W. H. Myers in Prar. So( . Psychical Pc- 
searchf ix. lOo-joo, on the miracles ot I.ourdes, with bibliography ; 
A. Feilding, J atth Hcaha^ and Christian Sacnce ; O. Stoll, 
gestion und lJ\pnofismus in dcr Volkerlisychologie ; article “ Great 
rakes " in Did Kat. lUog. (N. W. T.) 

FAITHDRNE, WILLIAM (1626 or 1627-3691), English painter 
and engra\'(T, was born in London and was apprenticed to 
Roliert iVakc, a j^ainter and printseller, who reccivx'd the honour 
of knighthof^l from (Larle.s 1. On the outbreak of the Civil War 
he accompanied his master into the king’s service, and being 
made prisoner at JiiLsing house, he was confined for some time to 
Aldcrsgatc, where, however, he was permitted to follow his 
profession of engraver, and among oilier portraits did a small 
one of the first Villiers, duke of Buckingham. At the earnest 
solicitation of his friends he very soon regained his liberty, 
but only on condition of retiring to France. There he wa.s so 
fortunate as to re('eive instruction from Robert NanleuiL He 
was permitted to return to England about 1650, and took up a 
shop near Temple Bar, where, besides his work as an engraver, 
he carried on a large business as a printseller. In 1680 he gave 
up his shop and retired to a house in Blackfriars, occupying 
himself chiefly in painting portraits from the life in crayons, 
although still occasionally engaged in engra>dng. It is said that 
his life was shortened by the misfortunes, dissipation, and early 
death of his son William. Faithorne is especially famous as a 
portrait engra\’er, and among those on whom he exercised his art 
were a large number of eminent persons, including Sir Henry 
Spelman, Oliver (.romwell, Hcnr}^ Somerset, the marquis of 
Worcester, John Milton, Queen Catherine, Prince Rupert, 
Cardinal Richelieu, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Thomas lloblx's, Richard 
Hooker, Robert second earl of Essex, and Charles I. All his works 
are remarkal)le ior their combination of freedom and strength 
with softness and delicacy, and his crayon paintings unite to 
these the additional quality of clear and brilliant colouring. 
He Ls the author of a work on engravir^ (1622), 

His son William (i65()-i6cS 6), mezzotint engra\'er, at an early 
age gave promise of attaining great excellence, but became idle 
and dissipated, and involved his father in money difficulties. 
Among persons of ru)te whose portraits he engraxed arc Charles 
11 ., Mary princess of Orange, Queen Anne. when princess of 
Denmark, and ( harlcs XTl. of Sweden. 

The best iiccoiinl ol tin* Fait homes i.s that contained in Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Po/Kli.in. \ lile of Faithorue the elder is j>reserv<-d 
in the British Museum amoii" the panel's of IVlr Bayford, librarian 
to Lord Oxford, and an inliinate friend of Faithorne. 

FAIZABAD, a town of Afghanistan, capital of the province of 
Badakshan, situated on the Kokcha river. Jn 1821 it was 
. destroyed by M urad Beg of Kimduz, and the inhabitants removed 
to Kunduz. But since Badak.shan wa.s annexed by Al>dur 
Rahman, the town has recovered its former importance, and is 
now a considerable place of trade. It is the chief cantonment 
for eastern Afghanistan and the Pamir region, and is protected 
by a fort built in 1904. 

FAJARDO, a district and town on the E. coast of Porto Rico, 
belonging to the department of Humacao. Pop. (1899) of the ' 
district, 36,782 ; and of the town, 3414. The district is highly 


fertile and h well watered, owin^ m great Tweawfre to its ahrandattt 
rainfall. Sugar production is its principal industry, but some 
attention is also given to the growing of oranges and piineapples. 
The town, which was in 1774, is a busy commercial 

centre standing m. from a large and well-sheltered bay, at the 
entrance to which is the cape called Cabeza de San Jufui. It is • 
the market town for a number of small islands off the E. coast, 
some of which produce cattle for export. 

FAKHR UD-DlN RAZI (1149-1209), Arabian historian and 
theologian, was the son of a preacher, himself a writer, and was 
bom at Rai (Rei, Rhagae), near Tehran, where he received his 
earliest training. Here and at Marfigha, whither he followed his 
teacher Majd ud-DIn ul-Jili, he studied philosophy and theology. 
He was a Shufi'ite in law and a follower of Ash'ari (<7.7;.) in 
theology, and became reno^vned as a defender of orthodoxy. 
During a journey in Khwarizm and MawaraM-nahr he preached 
both in l^ersian and Arabic against the sects of Islam. After 
this tour he returned to his native city, but settled later in Herat, 
where he died. His dogmatic positions may be seen from his 
work Kildh ul-Mukassal, which is analysed by Schmblders in his 
Essai sur le^ holes philosophiqiies chez les Arahes (Paris, 1842). 
Isxtracts from his History of the Dynasties were published by 
Jourdain in the Fundgruben de,s Orients (vol. v.), and by D. R. 
Hcin/iiis (Si Petersburg, 1838). His greatest work is the 
Mafdtih uFGhaib (“ The Xey.s of Mystery ”), an extensive 
commentary on the Koran published at Cairo (8 vols., 1890) 
and elsewhere ; it is specially full in it.s exposition of A.sh‘arite 
theology and its use of early and late Mutazilite writings. 

For an account of Iiis life mcc F. Wre’.lcnicld's Geschichtc tier 
aratnschcH Arstc^ No. 200 (Ciottiuiien, 1840); lor a list of his works 
cl. C. Brockclniann s (tesch. def arahiuhen I.UfnatHi^ vol. 1 (Weimar, 
liSg.S), pp. 500 if. An account of lus teaching is given by M. .Sthreinrr 
in Zcilschrift der dcutsihen morgcntdndischcn Gesellschaft (v^ol. 52, 
pp. 5^-'5 fi.). (Ci. W. T.j 

FAKIR (from Arabic faqlr, ^‘poor”), a term equivalent to 
Der 7 )ish {q.v.) or Mahommedan religiou.s mendicant, but which 
has come to be specially applied to the Hindu devotees and 
ascetics of India. There are two classes of these Indian Fakirs, 
(i) the religious orders, and (2) the nomad rogues who infest the 
country. The ascetic orders resemlfie the Franciscans of Christi- 
anity. The bulk l(*ad really excellent lives in mona.stRries, 
which are centres of education and poor-relief ; while others go 
out to \'isit the poor as Gurus or teachers. Strict celibacy is 
not enforced among them. 'I'hese orders arc of vers^ ancient date, 
owing their establLshment to the ancient Hindu rule, followed 
by the Buddhists, that each “ twiee-bom man should lead in 
the woods the life of an ascetic. The second class of k'akirs are 
simply disreputable beggars who wander round extorting, under 
the guise of religion, alms from the charitable and practising 
on the .superstitions of the villagers. As a rule they make no 
real pretence of leading a religious life. They arc said to number 
nearly a million. Many of them are known as-“ Jogi,'" and lay 
claim to miraculous }X)wers which they declare have liecomc 
theirs by the practice of abstinence and extreme austerities. 
'J’he tortures which some of these wretches will inflict upon 
themselves arc almost incredible. They will hold their arms over 
their heads until the muscles atroph\’, will keep their fists 
clenched till the nails grow through the palms, will lie on beds 
of nails, cut and slab them.selves, drag, week after week, enormous 
chains loaded with mas.ses of iron, or hang themseb'es before a 
fire near enough to scorch. Most of them are inexpressibly 
filthy and verminous. Among the filthiest are the Aghoris, 
who preserve the ancient cannibal ritual of the followers of Siva, 
cat filth, and use a human skull as a drinking-vessel. Formerly 
the fakirs were always nude and smeared with, ashes ; but now 
they are compelled to wear some prctenc^t f^f clothing, llie 
natives do not really respect these wandering friars, but they 
dread their curses. 

S(‘c John rampbell Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics and Saints of 
India (190'^), and Indian Census Reports. 

FALAISE, a town of north-western France capital of an 
arrondissement in llie department of ('alvado.s, on the right 
bank of the Ante, 19 m. S. by E. of Caen by road. Bop. (1906) 
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.The,priiic4)^l obj^t.of k tte p^is^e, i;iq\v partly 

in ruins^ but ipimerly filifi. seat of the dujces of Noripwdy 4nd Ae 
jiurtbplape pf Wdliam tbe Conqueror. It is situated on a, lofty 
crag overlopkipg tpwn, and qonsisds of a square mass defended 
by tpwers and flanked by a small donjon and a lofty tower added 
, by tbe English in the J5th century ; the rest of the castle dates 
cWefly from the 12th century. Near the castle, in the Place de 
la Trinitc, is an equestrian statue in bronze of William the 
Conqueror, to whom the town owed its prosperity. The churches 
of La Trinite and St Gervais combine the Gothic and Rcn^ssance 
styles of architecture, and St Gervais also includes Romanesque 
wortoanship. A street passes by way of a tunnel beneath the 
choir of La Trinite. Ealaisc has populous suburbs, one of which, 
Guibray, is celebrated for its annual fair for horses, cattle and 
wool, which has been held in August since the nth centur\\ 
The town is the scat of a subprefecture and has tribunals of 
first instance and commerce, a cliambcr of arts and manufacture, 
a board of trade-arbitrators and a communal college. Tanning 
and important manufactures of hosier}" are carried on. 

From 1417, when after a siege of forty-seven days it succumbed 
to Henry V., king of England, till when it was retaken by 
the French, Falaise was in the hands of the Englisli. 

FALASHAS {i,i\ exiles ; Elhiopic falas, a stranger), or “ Jews 
of Abyssinia,” a tribe of Ilaniitic stock, akin to Galla, Somali 
and Beja, though they profess the Jewish religion. They claim 
to bo descended from the ten tribes banished from the Holy Land. 
Another tradition assigns them as ancestor Menelek, Solomon’s 
alleged son by the queen of Sheba. There is little or no physical 
difference between them and the typical Abyssinians, except 
perhaps that their eyes are a little more oblicjue ; and Ihc)^ may 
certainly be regarded as Hamitic. It is uncertain when they 
became Jew's : one account suggests in Solomon's time ; another, 
at the Babylonian captivity; a third, during the 1st century 
of the ('hristian era. That one of the earlier dates is correct 
seems probable from the fact that the Falashas know" nothing 
of either the Babylonian or Jerusalem Talmud, make no use of 
phylacteries (lefillin), and observe neither the feast of l^urim 
nor the dedication of the temple. They possess ■■ not in Hebrew", 
of \vhich they are altogether ignorant, but in Ethiofiio (or Geez) — 
the canonical and apocryphal books of the Old Testament ; 
a volume of extracts from the Pentateuch, with comments given 
to Moses by God on Mount Sinai ; the Te-c-sa-sa Sanbat, tir 
hlw^s of the Sabbath ; the Ardit, a book of secrets revealed to 
twelve saints, which is used as a charm against disease ; li\"es of 
Abmham, Moses, &c. ; and a translation of Josephus called Sana 
Aihud, A copy of the Orit or Mosaic law is kept in the holy of 
holies in every synagogue. Various pagan observances are 
mingled in their ritual : every newly-built house is considered 
uninhabitable till the blood of , a sheep or fowl has been spilt in it ; 
a woman guilty of a breach of chastity has to undergo purification 
by leaping into a flaming fire ; the Sabbath has been deified, and, 
as the goddess Sanbat, receives adoration and sacrifice and is 
said to have ten thousand times ten thousand angels to wait 
on her commands. There is a monastic system, introduced 
it is said in the 4lh century a.d. by Aba Zebra, a pious man 
who retired from the world and lived in the cave of Hoharewa, 
in the province of Armatshuho. The monks must prepare all 
their food with their own Imnds, and no lay person, male or 
female, may enter their houses. Celibacy is not practised by the 
priests, but they are aot allowed to marry a second time, and no 
one is admitted into the order who has eaten bread with a 
Christian, or is the son or grandson of a man thus contaminated. 
Belief in liir evil eye or shadow is universal, and spirit-raisers, 
soothsayers and rain-doctors are in repute. Education is in the 
hands of the monks and priests, and is confined to boys. Fasts, 
obligatory on all above seven years of age, are held on cveiy^ 
Monday and Thursday, on every new moon, and at the passover 
I (the 2 1 St or 22nd of April). The annual festivals are the passover, 
the harvest feast, the Baala Mazalat or feast of tabernacles 
(during whicli, however, no booths are built), the day of covepant 
or assembly and Abraham’s day. It is believed that after death 
the soul remains in a plage of darkness till the thi'rfl day, when the 
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synagogue for the repose of the departeo, ana tor seven days a 
formal lapent takes place evjeiy morning in his houw, ;Ko 
coffins are ftsed, and a stone vault is built oyer the efort^ ’so 
that it may not come into dirept contact with the^arth. 

The Falashas arc an industrious people, living for the most^pgrt 
in villages of their own, or, if they settle in a Christian or Mahom- 
medan town, occupying a separate quarter. They had their own 
kings, why, they pretend, were descended from David, from the 
loth century until j8do, when the royal race became extippt, 
and tliey then became subject to the Abyssinian kingdom of 
Tigrd. They do pot mix with the Abyssinians, and never marry 
women of alien religions. They are cveH forbidden to enter the 
houses of Christians, and from such a pollution have to be purified 
before entering their own. houses. Polygamy is not practised ; 
early marriages arc rare, and their morals are generally belter 
than those of their Christian masters. Unlike most Jews^ they 
have no lilcing for trade, but are skilled in agriculture, m the 
manufacture of pottery, ironware and cloth, and are good 
masons. Their numbers are variously estimated at from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty thousand. 

Bibliography. M. Fhicl, ZtivfV/ Ja/ire »w Abyssinia (Basel, 1869), 
and liis Falashas of Abyssinia, translated from the German b}' S. W 
Goodhart (London, 1860) : H. A. Stem, Wanderings arnon^ the 
Falashas in Ahvssinia (London, 1862): Joseph HaJ^vy, Travels in 
Abyssinia (trans. London, 1878) ; Morals, " Tlic lailashas ” in 
Penn, Monthly (Philadelphia, 1880) ; Cyrus Adler, 'jTtildiography 
of the Falaslias ” in Ameriian Hehretv (ibth of March 1094) ; I.eWin, 
“ Em verla"=?sencr Bruclerstamm,” in Bloch's Wochenschrift (7th 
February 1902), p. 85; j. Faitlovilch, Notes d'un voyage cfieJS les 
Falachas (l^aris, 1905). 

FALCAo, CHBISTOVAO de SOUSA (? 1512-1557), PortugUMe 

poet, came of a noble family settled at Portalcgre in the Alcmtejo, 
which had originated with John Falcon or Falconet, one of the 
Englishmen who went to Portugal in 1386 in the suite of Philippa 
of Lancaster. His father, Jo^o Vaz de Almada Falcflo, was an 
upright public servant who had held the captaincy of Klmina on 
the West African coast, but died, as he had lived, a poor man. 
'f’here is a tradition tlxat in boyhood Christovao fell in love 
with a beautiful child and rich heiress, D. Maria Brandao, and 
in 1526 married her ckmdcstinely, but parental opposition 
prevented the ratification of tlic marriage. Family pride, it 
said, drove the father of Christovao to keep his son under strict 
surveillance in his own house for five years, while the lady’s 
parents, objecting to the youth’s small means, put her into the 
Cistercian convent of Lorvao, and there endeavoured to wean 
her heart from him by the accusation that he coveted her fortune 
more than lier person. Their arguments and the promise of a 
good match ultimately prevailed, and in 1534 D. Maria left the 
convent to marry D. Luis de Silva, captain of Tardier, ^while the 
broken-hearted Christovao told his sad story in some beautiful 
lyrics and particularly in the eclo^e Chrisfal. He had been (he 
disciple and friend of the poets Bernardinji Ribeiro and S 4 de 
Miranda, and when his great disappointment came, Falc^ laid 
aside poetry and entered on a diplomatic career. There is 
document«ary evidence that he was employed at the Portuguese 
embassy in Rome in 1542, but he soon returned to Portugal, 
and we find him at court again in 1548 a.nd 1551. The dhte of 
his death, as of his birth, is uncertain. Such is the story accepted 
by Dr Theophilo Braga, the historian of Portuguese literature, 
but Senhor Guimaraes shows that the first part is doubtful, 
and, putting aside the testimony of a contemporary and grave 
writer, Diogo do Couto, he even denies the title of ppet to 
Christovao Falcao, arguing from internal and other eyidence 
that Chrisfal is the work of Bernardim Ribeiro ; his destructive 
criticism is, however, stronger than his constructive work. The 
eclogue, with its 104 verses, is the very poem of saudade, and its 
simple, direct language and chaste and tender feeling, enshrined 
in exquisitely sounding verses, has won for its author lasting 
fame and a unique position in Portuguese literature. Its 
influence on later poets has been very considerable, and Campens 
used several of the verses as proverbs. , 

The poetical works of Christovao Falcao were published anony- 
mously, owing, it is supposed, to their personal nature and allusions, 
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and, in part or in whole, they have been often reprinted. There 
is a modern critical edition of Chn<<fal and a CaHa (letter) by A. 
jj^iphanio da Silva l>ias under the title Obtas dc Chtistovdo Falcdo 
(O^rto, 189.^), and one of the Cantigas and Esparsas by the same 
scholar appealed in the Revisia Lusitana^ vol. 4, pp. 142-179 (Lisbon, 
189O), under the name Ffagmeuto de um Cnnriotieiro do Serulo XVI. 
See Bernardim Rtbciro c o Bucolismo, by L>r T. Braga (Oporto, 1897), 
and Bernardim Ribeiro {O Poela Crisfal), by Delfim Guimaraes 
(Lisbon, iyo8). (E. Pr.) 

FALCK, ANTON REINHARD (1777-1843), Dutch statesman, 
was born at Ltrccht on the 19th of March 1777. He studied 
at the university of Leiden, and entered the Dutch diplomatic 
service, being appointed to the legation at Madrid. Under King 
Louis Napoleon he was secretary-general for foreign affairs, but 
resigned office on the annexation of the Batavian republic to 
France, lie took a leading part in the revolt of 1813 against 
French domination, and had a considerable share in the organiza- 
tion of the new kingdom of the Netherlands. As minister of 
education under William I. he reorganized the universities of 
Ghent, Louvain and Liege and the Royal Academy of Brussels. 
Side by sid(‘ with his activ ities in education he directed the 
departments of trade and the colonies. Falck wa.s called in 
Holland the king's good genius, but William L presently tired 
of hi.s counsels and lie was superseded by Van Maanen. He was 
nmbas.sador in London when the disturbances of 1830 convinced 
him of the necessity of the separation of Belgium from Holland. 
He consecjliently resigned his post and lived in close retirement 
until 1839, when he hc'came the first Dutch minister at the Belgian 
court, lie died at Brussels on the 16th of March 1843. Besides 
some historical works he left a correspondence of considerable 
political interest, firinled in Brieven van A. R. Falck, 

(2nd cd. Tlie Hague, 1861), and Ambtsbrieifen van A. R. Falck 
{ibid. 1878). 

falc6n, the most northern state of Venezuela, with an 
extensive coast line on the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Venezuela. 
Pop. (1905 cst.) 173,968. It lies between the Caribbean on the 
N. and the state of Lara on the S., with Zulia and the Gulf of 
Venezuela on the W. Its .surface is much broken liy irregular 
ranges of low mountains, and extensive areas on the coast are 
sandy plains and tropical swamps. 'I'he climate is hot, but, 
being tempered by the trade winds, is not considered unhealthy 
except in the swampy districts. The state is sparsely settled 
and has no large towns, its capital, Coro, being important 
chiefly because of its histor}^ and as the entrepot for an extensive 
inland district. The only port in the state is La Vela de Coro, 
on a small bay of the same name, 7 m. E. of the capital, with 
which it is connected by railway. 

FALCON (Lat. Falro,^ Fr. Fauron, Teutonic Falk or Valken), 
a word now restricted to the high-couraged and long-winged 
birds of prey which take their quarr)^ as it move» ; but formerly 
it had a very different meaning, being by the naturalists of the 
1 8th and even of the 19th century extended to a great number 
of birds comprised in the genus Fdlco of Linnaeus and writers 
of his day ,2 while, on the other hand, by falconers, it was, 
and still is, technically limited to the female of the birds 
employed by them in their vocation (see. Falconry), whether 
“ long-winged ” and therefore noble/’ or “ short-winged ” and 
"ignoble.” _ ■ 

According to modern usage, the majority of the falcons, in the 
sense first given, may be separated into five ver}' distinct groups : 
(i) the falcons pure and simple (Falro proper); (2) the large 
northern falcons {Hirrnfalco, ( uvier) ; (3) the “ desert falcons *’ 
(Gennaea, Kaup) ; (4) the merlins {Aesalon, Kaup); and (5) 
the hobbies {Hypoirinrehis, Boie). A sixth group, the kestrels 

* Unknown io classical writers, the earliest use of this word i.s said 
to be by Servius lionoratus [circa a.p. 390 480) in his noL-s on Aev. 
X. 145. It si eras possibly to be the latinized form of the Teutonic 
Falk, though falx is commonly m-counled its root. 

The noraeiu Uture of nearly all tin- older wnters on this point is 
extremely confused. What many of them, even so lately as Pen- 
nant's time, termed tiic “ gentle falcon ” is certainly tlu- bird we 
now call the goshawk [i,e. goo3e-ha\^k), which name itself may 
have been transferred to the Asiur palumbarins of modem ornitho- 
logists, from one of the long-winged birds of prey. 


{Tinnunculus,V\e,\\\o\), is often added. This, however, appears 
to have been justifiably reckoned a distinct genus. 

The typical falcon is bv common consent allowed to be that 
almost cosmopolitan speAes to which unfortunately the English 
epithet “ peregrine ” {i,e. strange or wandering) has been 
attached. It is the Falco peregrinus of lunstall (1771) and af 
most recent ornithologists, though some prefer the specific name 
commtinus applied by J. F. Gmelin a few years later (1788) to a 
bird which, if his diagnosis be correct, could not have been a true 
falcon at all, since it had yellow irides — a colour never met with 
in the eyes of any bird now called by naturalists a falcon.” 
This species inhabits suitable localities throughout the greater 
part of the globe, though examples from North America have by 
some received specific recognition as F. anatuni (ihc “ duck- 
hawk"), and those from Australia have been described as distinct 
under the name of F. melanogeny.^. Here, as in so many other 
cases, it is almost impossible to decide as to which forms should, 
and which should not, be accounted merely local races. In size 
not surpassing a raven, this falcon (fig. 1) is perhaps the most 
powerful bird of prey for its bulk that flies, and its courage is not 
less than its power. It i.s the species, in Europe, most commonly 



Fig. I. — Peregrine Falcon. 


trained for the sport of hawking (see Falconry). Volumes have 
been written upon it, and to attempt a complete account of it is, 
within the limits now available, impossible. The plumage of the 
adult is generally hlackish-blue above, and white, with a more or 
less deep crt‘am -coloured tinge, beneath — the lower parts, except 
the chin and throat, being han'cd transversely with black, while 
a black patch extends from the bill to the ear-co>’erts, and 
descends on either side beneath the. mandible. The young ha^'e 
the upper parts deep blackish-brown, and the lower white, more 
or le.ss strongly tinged W9th ochraceous-brown, and striped 
longitudinally with blackish-brown. From Port Kennedy, ibe 
most northern part of the American continent, to 'i’asmania, 
and from the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk to Mendoza in the 
Argentine Icrrilory, there is scarcely a country in which this 
falcon has not been found. Specimens have been received from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and it is only a question of the tcchnit al 
differentiation of species whether it doe.s not extend to Cape 
Horn. Fearless as it is, and adapting iTself to almost every 
circumstance, it will form its eyry equally on the sea-wasbyd 
cliffs, the craggy mountains, or (though more rarely) the drier 
spots of a marsh in the northern hemisphere, as on trees (sa\-5 
H, Schlegel) in the forests of Java or the >vaterless ravines of 
Australia. In the United Kingdom it was formerly ver) cominon. 
and hardly a high rock from the Shetlands to the Isle of Wight 
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but had a pair as its tenants. But the British gamekeeper has 
long held the mistaken faith that it is his worst foe, and the 
number of pairs now allowed to rear their brood unmolested in 
the British Islands is very small. Yft its utility to the game- 
preserver, by destroying every one of his most precious wards 
that shows any sign of infirmity, can hardly be questioned by 
reason, and G. E. Freeman {Falconry) has earnestly urged its 
claims to protection.^ Nearly allied to this falcon are several 
species, such as F, barbarus of Mauretania, F, minor of South 
Africa, the Asiatic F. babylonicus, F. pere^rinator of India 
(the shahecn), and perhaps F. cassini of South America, with 
some others. 

Next to the tt'pical falcons comes a group known as the 
** great northern ” falcons {Hierojalco). Of these the most re- 
markable is the g^Tfalron {F. ^yrfalco), whose home is in the 
Scandinavian mountains, though the young are yearly visitants 
to the plains of Holland and Germany. In plumage it very 
much resembles F, perrgrinus, but its flanlcs have generally a 
bluer tinge, and its superiority in size is at once manifest. Nearly 
allied to it is the Icelander (F, islandus), which externally difTers 
in its paler colouring and in almost entirely wanting the black 
mandibular patch. Its proportions, however, difier a good deal, 
its body being elongated. Its country is showm by its name, 
but it also inhabits south Greenland, and not unfrequently 
makes its way to the British Islands. Very close to this comes the 
Greenland falcon (F. candiruns), a native of north Greenland, 
and perhaps of other countries wu'thin the Arctic Circle. Like 
the last, the Greenland falcon from time to time occurs in the 
United Kingdom, but it is ahva)'s to be distinguished by wearing 
a plumage in which at every age the prevailing colour is pure 
white. In north-eastern America these birds are replaced by 
a kindred form (F. labradorus), first delected by Audubon and 
subsequently recognized by Dresser (Orti. MisrclI. i. 135). It 
is at once distinguished by its very dark colouring, the lower parts 
being occasionally almost as deeply tinted ai all ages as the 
upper. 

All the birds hitherto named possess one character in common. 
The darker markings of their plumage are longitudinal before the j 
first real moult takes place, and for ever afterwards are transverse, j 
In other words, when young the markings arc in the form of 
SI ripes, when old in the form of bars. 'I'he variation of tint is very 
great, especially in F. pcrcgrinns ; but the experience of falconers, 
whose business it is to keep their birds in the very highest condi- 
tion, shows that a falcon of either of these groups if light-coloured 
in youth is light-<'oloured when adult, and if dark when young 
is also dark when old --age, after the first moult j making no 
difference in the complexion of the liird. The next group is that 
of the so-called “ desert falcons ” {Gen tiara), wherein the differ- 
ence just indicated docs not obtain, for long as the bird may live 
and often as it may moult, the original style of markings never 
gives way to any other. Foremost among those are to be con- 
sidered the lanncr and the sakcr (commonly termed F, lanariiis 
and F. sarer), both well known in the palmy days of falconr)% 
])ut only since about 1845 readmitted to full recognition. Both 
of these birds belong properly to south-eastern Europe, North 
Africa and snuth-wc.slern Asia. 'Fhey are, for their bulk, less 
powerful than the members of the preceding group, and 
though they may be trained to high fliglits are naturally 
captors of humbler game. The precise number of species is 
very doulrtfiil, but among the many candidates for recognition 
are esjHTiollv' to be named the lugger (F, jrgger) of India, and 
tire profit' falcon (F. mexicanus) of the WTstern plains of North 
America. 

The systcmii Jst finds it hard to decide in W'hat group he 
should place two somewhat large Australian species {F .hypolcucv.s 

* It is not to inffrn*d,as many writers have clone, that falcons 
habitually prey upon biuls in whicli disease has made any serious 
pio.f'.rcvss- finch bjids meet their fn1«' from the less noble Arttpiires 
or jwedatoiy animals of many kinds. But wlieii a lurd is //tst 
atfccted by any disordts', its pov/er ol takmv care ot itself is at once 
impaired, and henre in the majority ol cases i1 may become an easy 
victim under circumstances which would enalile a perfectly .sound 
bird to escape from the attack even of a falcon. 
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and F. subniger), both of which are rare in collections— the latter 
especially. 

A small blit very beautiful group comes next — the merlins * 
(Aesalon of some writers, Lithofako of others), yhe European 
merlin (F. acsalcm) is perhaps the boldest of the Accipitres^ 
not hesitating to attack birds of twice its own size, and even on 



I'lG. 2 , — Merlin. 


occasion threaten ing human beings . Vet it readily becomes tame, 
if not affectionate, when reclaimed, and its ordinary prey consists 
of the smaller Passercs, Its “ pinion of glossy blje ’’ has become 
almost proverbial, and a deep ruddy blush suffuses its lower 
parts ; but these are characteristic only of the male — the female 
ma.intaining very nearly the sober hrowm plumage she wore 
when as a nestling she left her lowdy cradle in the heather. Very 
close to thi.s bird comes the pigeon-hawk (F. columbarius) of 
North America — so close, indeed, that none but an expert 
ornithologist can detect the difference. The turumti of Anglo- 
Indians (F. chicgtiera), and its representative from southern 
Africa (F. ruficollis), also Vnilong to this group, but they are 
con.siderably larger than cither of the former. 

Lastly, the Hobbies {Hypoiriorchis) comprise a greater 
number of forms — though liow many seems to be doubtful 
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They arc in life at once recognizable by their bold upstanding 
po.ution, and at any time by their long wings. The type of this 
group is th'* English hobby (F. subhuteo\ a bird of great power 
of flight, chiclJy shown in the capture ot insects, wliich from its 

® Freftcli, ^mhillon ; Icelandic, SmiriU, 
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jprdinaiy food. It is a summer visitot to. most parts of Europe, 
including the British Islands, and is most wantonly and no^* 
lesaly destro)'cd by gamekeepers. A second European species 
.of tile grouj:^^is the beautiful F, deonoracj which hardly comes 
farther nortli than the countries bordering tlie Mediterranean, 
and, tliough m some places abundant, is an extremely local bird. 
The largest species of this section seems to be the Neotropical 
F. femoralis, for F, ihrolciicus tliough often ranked here, is now 
supposed to belong to the group of typical falcons. (A. N.) 

FALCONE, ANIELLO/ (1600-1665), Italian battle-painter, was 
the son of a tradesman, and was bom in Naples. He showed his 
artistic tendency at aji early age, received some instruction from 
a relative, and tlien studied under Ribera (Lo Spagnoletto), of 
whom he ranks as the most eminent pupil. Besides battle- 
pictures, large and small, taken from biblical as well as secular 
history he painted various religious subjects, which, h()wc\'er, 
count for little in his general reputation. He became, as a battle- 
painter, almost as celebrated as Borgognonc (Cuurtois), and was 
named ‘‘ L’ Oracolo delle Battaglie.^' His works have animation, 
variety, trutii to nature, and careful colour. Falcone was hold, 
generous, used to tirms, and on excellent fencer. In the insur- 
rection of Masaniello (1647) he resolved to be bloodily avenged 
for the death, at the hands of two Spaniards, of a nt pliew 
and of a pupil in the school of art which he had establislied in 
Naples, ile and many of his scliolars, including Salvator Rosa 
and Carlo ^'oppolii, formed an armed band named the Compagnia 
della Morte (“ Company of Death *’ ; see Rosa, Sat.vator). 
Tiiey scoured the streets by day, exulting in slaugliter ; at night | 
they were painters again, and handled the brush with impetuous | 
zeal. Peace being restored, they had to dfxjamp. Indcone and 
Rosa made off to Rome ; here Borgognone noticed the works of 
Falcone, and became his friend, and a French gentleman induced 
him to go to France, w'hcre Louis XIV. became one of his patrons. 
Ultimately Colbert obtained permission for the painter to return 
to Naples, and there he died in 1665^ Two of his battle-pieces 
arc to be .seen in the Louvre ami in the Naples museum ; he 
painted a portrait of Masaniello, and engraved a few plates. 
Among his principal scholars, besides Rosa and Coppola (whose 
works are sometimes ascribed to Falcone himself), were Domenico 
Gargiuolo (named Micco Spadaro), Paolo Porpora and Andrea 
di Liunc. 

FALCONER, HUGH (1808-1865), British palaeontologist and 
botanist, descended from an old Scottish family^ was born at 
Forres on the 29th of February^ 180S, In 1826 he graduated at 
Aberdeen, where he manifested a taste lor the study of natural 
history. He afterwards studied medicine in the univ'crsily of 
Edinburgh, taking the degree of M.D. in 1829; during this 
period lie zealously attended the botanical classe.s of Prof. R. 
Graham (1786-1845), and those on geolog>' by Prof. R. Jameson. 
Proceeding to India in 1830 as^assistant^urgeon on the Bengal 
establishment of the East India' Company, he ' made on his 
arrival an examination of the fos^ bones fnnn Ava in the 
possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,, and his description 
of the collection, published soon afterwards, gave him a recog- 
nized position among the scientists of India. Early in 1831 he 
was appointed to the army station at Meerut, in the North- 
Western Provinces, but iu the same year he wa5 asked to officiate 
as superintendent of the botanic garden of Saharanpur, during 
the ill-health and absence of Dr J, P. RoyJe ; and in 1832 he 
succeeded to this post. He was thus placed in a district that 
proved to be rich in palaeontological remains ; and he set to 
work to investigate its natural hiJ^tory and geology. In 1834 he 
published a geologiciil description of the Siwalik hills, in the 
Tertiary strata of which he had in 1831 discovered bones of 
crocodilcB, tortoises and other animals ; and subsequently, with 
conjoint labourers, he brought to light a sub- tropical fossil 
fauna of unexampled extent and richness, including remains of 
MoHUitm, the colossal ruminant Stvalhcrium , and the enormous 
tortoifle Colossachdys Atlas. For these valuable discoveries he 
and Captain (afterwturds Sir Proby T.) Cautley (1802-^1871) 
received in 1837 tiie Wollaston medal in duplicate from the 
Geological Society of Loudon, In .1834 Falconer was appointed 


to inquire into the fitness of India for the growth of the tea- 
plant, and it was on his recommendation that it was introduced 
. into tliat country. 

He was compelled by« illness to leave India in TS42, and 
during his stay in England he occupied himself with the classifica- 
tion and arrangement of the Indian fossils presented to the 
British Museum and East India House, chiefly by himself and 
Sir Proby T. Cautley. He thefi set to work to edit the great 
memoir by Cautley and himself, entitled Fauna Antiqua Siva- 
leiisis, of which Part I. text was is.sued in 1846, and a scries of 
107 plates during the years 1846 1849. Unfortunately the 
work, owing partly Li Dr Falconer s aljsencc from England and 
ptirlly to ill-heallh, was nei'er completed. He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1845. In 1847 he w'as appointed superintendent of the 
Calcutta botanical garden, and professor of botany in the 
medical college , aiid on entering on his duties in the following 
year lie was at once employed by the Indian government and the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society as their adviser on ah 
matters connected with the vegetable products of India. He 
prepared an important report on the teak forests of Tenasserim, 
and this w^as the means of saving them from destruction by 
reckless felling ; and llirough liis recommendation the cultivation 
of the cinchona bark was introduced into the Indian empire. 
Being compelled by the state of lus health to leave India in 
1855, he spent the remainder of his life chiefly in examining 
fos.'iil speci(*s in England and the Continent corresponding to 
those which he had discovered in India, notably the species of 
mastodon, elephant and rhinoceros ; he also descril)cd some new 
mammalia from the Purheck strata, and he reported on tlie 
bone-caves of Sicily, Gibraltar, Gower mid Brixham. In the 
course of his researches he became interested in the question of 
the Oiitiquity of the human race, and actually commenced a work 
on “ ITimeval Man,‘^ wliich, however, he did not live to finish. 
He died on the 31st of January 1S65. Shortly after his death a 
committee was formed for the promotion of a “Falconer 
Memorial.” This took the shape of a marble bust, wliich was 
placed in the rooms of the Royal Society of London, and of a 
Falconer .scholarship of the annual value of £ioq, open for 
competition to graduates in science or medicine of the university 
of Edinburgh. 

Dr Falconer’s l»otanical notes, with 450 coloured draw'ings of 
Kashmir and Indian plants, have been deposited in lh<‘ libraiy at 
Kew Gardens, and his Palaeontological Memoirs and com- 

prising all his papers read before learni;d societies, Imve l>eeu edited, 
vnth a biographical sketch, by Charles Murchison, M.D. (London, 
1808), Many reminiscences of Dr Falconer, and a iiortrait of him, 
were pnljlLslied by his niece, Grace, Lady Prestwicli, in her Essays 
descriptive and biographical (lyoi), 

FALCONER, WILLIAM (1732-1769), British poet, w^as born 
in Edinburgh on Uxe nth of February 1732. liis father was a 
wig-maker, and airried on business in one of the small shops 
with wooden fronts at the Netlierbow Port, an antique castellated 
structure w'hich remained till 1764, dividing Tiigh Street from 
the Canongatc. The old man became bankrupt, then tried 
business as a grocer, and finally died in extreme poverty. 
William, the son, having received a scanty education, w'as put 
to sea. He served on board a Leith mercliant vessel, and in his 
eighteenth year obtained the appointment of second mate of the 
“ Britannia,” a vessel employed in the Levant trade, and 
sailed from Alexandria for Venice. The “ Britannia ” w'as over- 
taken by a dreadful storm off Cape Colonna and was wTecked, 
only three of the crew being saved. Falconer w'as happily one 
of the three, and the incidents of the voyage and its disastrous 
termination formed the subject of his poem of The Shipivreck 
(1763.). Meanwhile, on liis return to England,^ Falconer, in his 
nineteenth year, printed at Edinburgh an elegy on Frederick, 
prince of Wales, and afterwards contributed short pieces to the 
Gentleman's Magazine. Some of these descriptive and lyrical 
effusions possess merit. The fine naval song of “ The Storm ” 
(“ Cease, rude Boreas ”), reputed to be by George Alexander 
Stevens, the dramatic writer and lecturer, has been ascribed to 
Falconer, but apparently on no authority. The duke of Yorlq 
to whom The Shipwreck had been dedicated, advised Falconer 
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^ enter the royal navy, and before the end of 176* the poet- 
^or was rated as a midshipman on board the “ Royal George.” 
But as tills ship was paid off at th^ peace of 1763, Falcxincr 
vceiv'ed an appointment as purser of the “ Glory ” frigate^ a 
ituation which he held until that vessel was laid up on ordinary 
Lt Chatham. In 1764 he published a new and enlarged edition 
if The Shipwreck f and m the same year a rhymed political tirade 
gainst John Wilkes and Charles Churchill, entitled The Dema- 
oguc. In 1769 appeared his Universal Marine Dictionary ^ in 
irhich retreat is defined as a French manoeuvre, “ not properly 
. term of the British marine,” While engaged on this dictiona:^', 

. Murray, a bookseller in Fleet Street, father of Byron’s munifi- 
ent publisher and correspondent, wished him to join him as a 
lartner in business. The poet declined the offer, and became 
yurscr of the “ iVurora ” frigate, which had been commissioned to 
arry out to India certain supervisors or superintendents of the 
i^ast India Company. Besides his nomination as purser. Falconer 
l as promised the post of private secretary to the commissioners, 
lefore sailing he published a third edition of his Shiptvreckj 
^hich had again undergone “ correction," but not improvement, 
"he poet sailed in the “ Aurora ” from Spithcad on the 20th of 
Icptcmbcr 1769. The vessel arrived safely at the Cape of Good 
lope, and left on the 27th of December. She was never more 
leard of, having, as is supposed, foundered at sea. The Ship- 
vreckj the poem with which Falconer's name is connected, had 
i great reputation at one time, but the fine passages which 
)leascd the earlier critics liave nut saved it from general oblivion. 

Sec his F(wthal m the “ Aldine Edition ” (183O), with a life 

)y J. JVJitford. 

FALCONET, fiTIENNE MAURICE (1716-1791), French 
;rulptor, was bom in Paris, llis parents were poor, and he was 
tt first apprenticed to a carpenter, but some of his clay-figuics, 
vith the making of which he occupied his leisure hours, attracted 
■he notice of the sculptor Lcmoinc, who made him hi.s pupil, 
rie found time to study Greek and Latin, and also wrote several 
rrochures on art. His artistic productions are charactcrued by 
,he same defects as his writings, for though manifesting considcr- 
ible cle\Trness and some power of imagination, they display in 
nany cases a false and fantastic taste, the result, most probably, 
)f an excessive striving after originality. One of his most 
mccessful statues was one of Milo of Crotona, which secured his 
idmission to the membcnsliip of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
[754. At the invitation of the empress Catherine he wxnt in 
[766 to St Petersburg, where he executed a colossal .statue of 
Peter the Great in bronze. In 1788 he became director of the 
French Academy of Painting. Many of Falconet^s works, being 
ilaccd in churches, were destroyed at the time of Uie French 
[Revolution. His “ Nymphe descendant au bain ” is in the Lou\Te. 

Among his writings, arc lUJiexions sitr la sculpture (Paris, 1768), 
ind Observations sur la statue dc Marc-Aurdlc (T’aris, 177]). The 
A’holc were collected under the Idle of CEuvres litteraircs (6 vols., 
Lausanne, 1781-1782; 3 vols., Pans, 1787). 

FALCONRY (Fr. faucomteric, from Late Lat. jalcOj falcon), 
the art of employing falcons and hawks in the chase, often termed 
Hawking. Falconry w'as for many ages one of the principal 
sports of the richer classes, aiid, since many more efficacious 
methods and appliances for the capture of game undoubtedly 
existed, it is probable that it has always been carried on as a 
pure sport. The antiquity of falconry is veiy great. There 
appears to be little doubt tiiat it was practised in Aisia at a very 
remote period, for which we have the concurrent testimony of 
various C^hin^^se and Japanese works, some of the latter being 
most quaintly and yet spiritedly illustrated. It appears to 
have been known in China some 2000 years B.C., and the records 
of a king Wen Wang, who reigned over a province of that country 
689 B.C., prove that the art was at that time in very high favour. 
In . Japan it appears to have been known at least 600 years B.c., 
and probably at an equally early date in India, Arabia, Persia 
and Syria. Sir A. H. Layard, in his Nineveh and Babylon, 
considered that in a bas-relief found bv him in the ruins of 
Kborsabftd there appeared to be a falconer bearing a hawk 
on his wrist,” from which it appear to .have been known 


tlierc soma 2700 years b . c . In all the above-mentioned camtnki 
of Asia it is practised at the present day. 

Little is known of the early history of falconry in Africa, 
but from very ancient Egyptian carvings and drawings it seems 
to have been knotvn there many ages ago. It was probably also 
in vogue in the countries of Morocco, Oran, Algiers, Tunis and 
Egypt, at the .same time as in Europe. The older writers on 
falconry, English and continental, often mention Barbary and 
Tunisian falcons. It is still practised in Egypt. 

Perhaps the oldest records of falconr)^ in Europe are supplied 
by the writings of Pliny, Aristotle and Martial. Although their 
notices of the sport ore slight and somewhat vague, yet they are 
quite sufficient to show cleariy that it was practised in their 
days — between the years 384 b.c. and A.D.40. It was probably 
introduced into England from tlie continent about AJ). 860, 
and from that time down lo the middle of the 17th century 
falcomy was followed with an ardour that perhaps no Etiglidi 
sport has ever callc^d forth, not even fox-hunting. Stringent 
laws and enactments, notably in the reigns of William the 
Coniiucror, Edward III., Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, were 
passed from time to time in its interest. Falcons and hawks 
were allotted to degrees and orders of men according to rank and 
station— for instance, to the emperor the eagle and vulture, 
to royalty the jerfalcons, to an carl the peregrine, to a yeoman the 
gosluiwk, to a pric.sl the sparrow-hawk, and to a knavejDr .sen'ant 
the useless kestrel. The writings of Shakespeare furnish ample 
testimony to the high and universal estimation in which it was 
held in his days. About the middle of the 17th century falconry 
began lo decline in England, to revive somewhat at the Restora- 
tion. It ne^'cr, howe\'er, completely recovered its former favour, 
a variety of causes operating against it, such as enclosure of 
waste lands, agricultural improN'ements, and the introduction of 
fire-arms into the sporting field, till it fell, as a national sport, 
almost into oblivion. Vet it has never Ijeen even temporarily 
extinct, and it is successfully practised even at the present day. 

In JCuropc the game or “ quarry ” at which hawks are flown 
consists of grouse (confined to the British Isles), black-game, 
plieasants, partridges, quails, landrails, ducks, leal, woodcocks, 
snipes, herons, rooks, crows, gulls, magpies, jays> blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, hares and rabbits. In former days geese, cranes, 
kites, ravens and bustards were also flown at. Old German 
works make much mention of the use of liie Iceland falcon for 
Udeing the great bustard, a flight scarcely alluded to by English 
writers. In Asia the list of quarry is longer, and, in addition 
to all the foregoing, or their Asiatic representatives, various 
kinds of bustards, sand grouse, storks, ibises, spoonbills, pea-fowl, 
jungle-fowl, kites, vultures and gazelles are captured by trained 
hawks. In Mongolia and Chinese Tarlary, and among the nomad 
tribes of central Asia, the sport still flourishes ; and though some 
late accounts are not satisfactory either to the falconer or the 
’ naturalist, yet they leave no doubt that a species of eagle is still 
trained in those regions to take large game, os antelopes and 
wolves, Mr Atkinson, in his account of his travels in the country 
of the Amur, makes particular mention of the sport, as does also 
Mr Shaw in his work on Yarkand ; and in a letter from the 
Yarkand embassy, under Mr Forsyth, C.B., dated Camp near 
Yarkand, Nov. 27, 1S73, the following passage occurs: — 
“ Hawking appears also to be a favourite amusement, the golden 
eagle taking the place of the falcon or hawk. This novel sport 
seemed my successful.” It is questionable whether the bird' 
here spoken of is the golden eagle. In Africa gazelles are taken,, 
and also partridges and wildfowl. 

The hawks used in England are the three great northern, 
falcons, viz. the Greenland, Iceland and Norway falcons, the 
peregrine falcon, the hobby, the merlin, the goshawk md the 
sparrow-hawk. In former days the saker, the htnner and the 
Barbory or Tunisian falcon were also employed. (See Falcon.) 

Of the foregoing the easiest to keep, most efficient in the field, 
and most suitable for general use are the peregrine falcon\«iid 
the goshawk. 

In ail hawks, the female i& larger and .more powerful than the 
male. 
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Hawks are divided by falconers all ovqt the world into two 
great classes. The first class comprises “ falcons,’' t.e. “ long- 
winged hawks,” or “ hawks of the lure,” distinguished by 
Eastern falconers as “ dark-eyed hawks.” In these the wings 
are pointed, the second feather in the wing is the longest, and the 
iris is of a deep, dark -brown hue. Merlins must, however, be 
excepted ; and here it ^vollld seem that the Eastern distinction 
is the better, for though merlins arc much more falcons than they 
are hawks, they differ from falcons in ha'sdng the third feather 
in the wing the longest, while they arc certainly “ dark-eyed 
hawks.” 

The second class i% that of “ hawks,” i.e. “ short-winged 
hawks,” or “ hawks of the fist,” called by Eastern falconers 
“ yellow (or rose) eyed hawks.” In the.se the wings are rounded, 
the fourth feather is the longest in the wing, and the iris is 
yellow, orange or deej)-orange. 

The following glossary of the principal terms used in falconry 
may assist the reader in i)erusing this notice of the practice of 
the art. Useless or obsolete terms arc omitted : — 

Austfinfian. — A falconer. 

Bate. — A hawk is .said to “ bate ” when .she flutters off from the fist, 
perch or block, whether from w’ildness, or for exercise, or in 
the attempt to chase. 

Straps of leather by which the bells are fastened to a 
hawk's legs. 

Bind. — A li:%wk is said to “ bind ’ when she seizes a bird in the 
air and clings to it. 

Block. -The conical piece of wood, of the form of an inverted flower- 
pot, used for hawks to .sit upon ; lor a peregrine it should be 
about lo to 12 m. high, 5 to 6 111 diameter at top, and 8 to y in 
diameter at base. 

Bvail —A thong ot soft leatlier used to secure, when desirable, the 
wing of a hawk. It has a slit to admit the jiinion joint, and tlie 
ends are tied together. 

Cadge. -Tlie wooden Irame on which hawks, tvhen numerous, ore 
carried to the field. 

Cadger,- -The person who carries the cadge. 

Calling 0^. --Luring a hawk (see Lure) irom the hand of an 
assistant. 

Carry, —A hawk is said to “ carry " when slie flies away with the 
quarry on tlie ajiproach ol the falconer. 

Cfli/. — Two hawks which may be used for flying together are called 
a “ cast," not necessarily a pair. 

Casting. — The oblong or egg-shaped ball, consisting of feathers, 
bones, which all hawks (au.l uiaectivorous birds) Ihiou 

up after the nutritious part ol tludi looJ has been digested. 
Also the fur or leathers given them lo assist the piocess. 

Cere — The nak^d wax-like skin above the Iieak. 

Check. — A hawk i.s said to fly at " check " when she flies at a bird 
other than the intended object of pursuit. 

Clutching. — Taking the quarry in the feet as the short -winged hawks 
do. Falcons occasionally " clutch." 

Come to.- A hawk is said to " come to " "when she begins to get 
tame. 

Coping. -Cutting the beak or talons of a hawk. 

Ctab. -To tight. 

Creance. — A long line or string. 

Crop^ to put away. — A liawk is said to “ jmt away her crop " when 
the food passe.s out of the crop into the stomach,* 

Deck feathets. — The two centre tail -leathers, 

Lyas.— A hawk which has been brought- up from the nest (iiyas, 
from Fr. utais). 

Hyry. -The m.'st of a hawk. 

2 'Oot . — A hawk is said to " foot " well or to be a “ good footer " 
when sh<* is successful in killing. Many hawks are very fine 
fliers without being " good footers," 

Frounce . — A disease in the mouth and throat of haw ks. 
iiet in. — To go up to a haw^k when she has killed her quarrj'. 

Hack. — The state of partial liberty in wdiich young haw'ks must 
always at first be kept. 

Haggard. — A wild-caught hawk in the adult plumage. 

Hood . — (See fig.) 

Hoodshy.- A hawk is said to be " hoodshy *' when she is afraid of, 
or resists, having her hood put on. 

Hunger it ace . — A mark, and a defect, in the tail feathers, denoting 
a weak jioint ; generally due lo temporary starvation as a 
nestling. 

Imping. — The process of mending broken feathers is called "imping.” 
(See fig.) 

Imping ivsedle . — A piece of tough soft iron wire from about 1^ to 
2^ iu. long, rough Idea so as to be three-sided and tapering 
from the middle to the ends. (See fig.) 

InUrmewed. -A hawk moulted in confinement is said to be " intcr- 
mewed." 


Jack. — Mate of the merlin. 

Jerkin . — Mate of the jerfalcon. 

Strips of light but very tough leather, sonic 6 to 8 in. long, 
which always remain oit a haw’k's legs —one on each leg. (See 
fig.) 

Jonk. — To .sleep. 

Leash . — ^A strong leathern thong, some or 3 ft. long, with a knot t 

or button at one end, used to S'‘curc a hawk. (Sec fig.) 

Lure. — The instrument used for calhng lone-winged hawks— a dead 
pigeon, or an artificial lure made of leather and feathers or wings 
of birds, tied to a string, with meat attached to it. 

Mail. — I'he brea.st feathers. 

Make hawk. —A hawk i.s called a "make haw’k " wdien, as a 
thoroughly trained and steady hawk, she is flown with young 
ones lo teach them their work. 

« hawk . — To lame a hawk and accustom her to strangers. 
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b, jess c. 
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of male peregrine iakon, 
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Implements used in Falconry. 
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Mantle.— A hawk is said to " mantle ” wdien she stretches out a leg 
and a W'lng simultaneously, a common action of haw'ks when 
at ease ; also when she .spreads out her wings and feathers to 
hide any quarry or food she may have seized from anotlier 
hawk, or from man. In the last case it is a fault. 

Mew.~'A hawk is said lo " mew ” when she moults. The place 
where a haw’k w-as kept to moult was in olden times called 
her " mow." Buildings w'here establishments of hawks were 
kept were called " mews.” 

Musket. — Male of the sparrow-haw’k. 

Mutes {matings). — Excrement of haw'k. 

2 *annel, — 'I'lie stomach of a hawk, corresponding with the g&zard 
of a fowl, Is called her pannel. lii it the casting is fornftd. 

Passage.— The line herons take over a tract of country on their way 
to and from the heronry w’hen procuring food in the breeding 
season. 

Passage hawks. — Hawks captured when on their passage or 
migration. 

Pelt. — The dead body of any quarry the hawk lias killed. 

IHtch. — The height to which a hawk, when waiting for game to be 
flushed, rises in the air. 
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Plume.— ^ liawk is said to “ plume ” a bird when she pulls off the < 
feathers. ^ 

Point .— hawk “ makes her point “ when she rises in the air over . 
the spot where quarry has saved it|elf from capture by dashing 
into a hedge, or has otherwise secreted itseli. < 

Pounces.— A hawk’s claws. ( 

\Pull through the hood . — A hawk is said to pull through the hood , 
when she eats with it on. 

Put in.— A bird is said to “ put in " when it saves itself from the 
hawk by dashing into covert or other place of security. ! 

Quarry. — The bird or beast flown at. ] 

Pahe out . — A ho.wk is said to "rake out" when she flies, while 
“ waiting on '' (see Wait ew), too far and wide from her ma.ster. . 
Pamage.—^M. 

Hed hawk . — f lawks of the first year, in the young plumage, are ! 
called " red hawk.s." 

Ringing,— A bird is said to " ring " when it rises spirally in the air. , 
Ruftef hood . — An easy fitting hood, not, however, convenient for 
hooding and unhooding — used only for hawks when first 
captured. (See fig.) 

Sails . — The wings of a hawk. 

Seeling.- Closing the eyes by a fine thread drawn through the lid 
of each eye, the threads being then twisted together above the 
head— a practice long disused in England. 

Serving a AtfwA.— Driving out quarry which has taken refuge, or 
has " put in." 

Stoop. — ^I'he hawk's ra]«d plunge upon the qua^^ 

J tike the air . — A bird is said to " take the air" when it seeks to 
escape by trying to rise higher than the falcon. 

Tiercel. - The male of various falcons, particularly of the peregrine, 
also tarcelly tasscll or tefccl ; the term is also applied to the male 
ol the goshawk. 

Trussing. — A hawk is said to " tru.ss " a bird when she catches it 
m the air, and comes to the ground with it in her talons : this 
term is not a|qdicd to largo quarry. (See htud.) 

IVoeW-s.— Small rings, generally of .silver, fastened to the end of the 
jes.ses, and engraved with the owner’s name. 

H’fl/f on.-- A liawk is said to " wait on " when she flies above her 
master waiting till game is sprung. 

- Hawks are " w'eathered " by being placed unhooded 
in the open air. Passage hawks which are not sufficiently 
reclaimed to be left out by themselves unhooded on blocks are 
" weathered ” by being put out for an hour or two under the 
fnlconer’s eye. 

Yarak . — An Eastern term, generally applied to short-wdnged 
hawks. When a hawk is keen, and in hunting condition, she 
IS said to be " in yarak." 

Tlic training of haw'ks affords much scope for judgment, 
o.vperience ami skill on the part of the falconer, who must care- 
fully observe the temper and disposition as well as the constitu- 
tion of each bird. It is through the appetite principally that 
hawks, like must wild animals, are tamed ; but to fit them for use 
in the field much patience, gentleness and care must be used. | 
Slovenly taming necessitates starving, and low condition and 
weakness are the result, i'he aim of the falconer must be 
to have his hawks alw'ays keen, and the appetite when they are 
brought into the field should be such as would induce the bird 
in a slate of nature to put forth its full powers to obtain its food, 
with, as near as possible, a corresponding condition as to flesh, 
'rhe following is an outline of the process of training hawks, 
beginning with the management of a wild-caught peregrine 
falcon. When first taken, a rufter hood .shoukl be put on her 
head, and .she must be furni.shcd with jesses, swivel, leash and 
bell. A thick glove or rather gauntlet must be worn on the left 
hand (Eastern falconers always carry a hawk on the right), 
and she must be carried about as much as possible, late into 
the night, every day, being constantly stroked with a bird’s 
wing or feather, very lightly at first. At night she should be 
tied to a perch in a room with the window darkened, so that no 
light can enter in the morning. The perch should be a padded 
pole placed across the room, about 4J ft. from the ground, 
with a canvas screen underneath. She will easily be induced 
to feed in most cases by drawing a piece of l^eefsteak over her 
feet, brushing her legs at the time with a wing, and now and 
then, as she snaps, slipping a morsel into her mouth. Care must 
be taken to make a peculiar sound with the lips or tongue, or to 
use a low whistle as she is in the act of swallowing ; she will very 
soon learn to associate thi> sound with feeding, and it will be 
found that directly she hears it, she will gripe with her talons, 
and bend down to feel for food. When the falconer perceives 
this and other signs of her ** coming to/' that she no longer 


starts at the voice or touch, and steps quietly up from the perch 
when the hand is placed under her feet, it will be time to change 
her rufter hopd for the ordinary hood. This latter should be vety 
carefully chosen — an easy fitting one, in which tljf braces draw 
closely and yet easily and without jerking. An old one previously 
worn is to be recommended. The hawk should be taken into a 
very dark room — one absolutely dark is best — and the change 
should be made if possible in total darkness. After this $he 
must be brought to feed with her hood off ; at first she must be 
fed every clay in a darkened room, a gleam of light being admitted. 
The first day, the hawk having seized the food and begun to 
pull at it freely, the hood must be gently slipped off, and after 
she has eaten a moderate quantity, it must be replaced as slowly 
and gently as possible, and she should be allowed to finish her 
meal through the hood. Next day the hood may be twice re- 
moved, and so on ; day by day the practice should be continued, 
and more light gradually admitted, until the hawk will feed 
freely in broad daylight, and suffer tl c hood to be taken off and 
replaced without opposition. Next she must be accustomed to 
see and feed in the presence of strangers and dogs, &c. A good 
plan is to carry her in the streets of a town at night, at first 
where the gas-light is not strong, and where persons passing by 
are few, unhooding and hooding her from time to time, but not 
letting her get frightened. Up to this time she should be fed 
on lean beefsteak with no castings, but as soon as she is tolerably 
tame and submits well to the hood, she must ocdlsionally be 
fed with pigeons and other birds. This should be done not later 
than 3 or 4 p.m., and \.lien she is placed on her perch for the 
night in the dark room, she must be unhooded and left so, of 
course being carefully tied up. The falconer should enter the 
room about 7 or 8 a.m. next day, admitting as little light as 
possible, or using a candle. He should first observe if she has 
thrown her casting ; if so, he will at once take her to the fist, 
giving her a bite of food, and re-hood her. If her casting is not 
thrown it is better for him to retire, leaving the room quite dark, 
and come in again later. She must now be taught to know the 
voice — the shout that is used to call her in the field — and to 
jump to the fist for food, the voice being used every time she is 
fed. When she comes freely to the fist she must be made ac- 
ciuainted with the lure. Kneeling down with the hawk on his 
fist, and gently unhooding her, the falconer casts out a lure, 
which may be either a dead pigeon or an artificial lure garnished 
with beefsteak tied to a string, to a distance of a couple or three 
feet in front of her. When she jumps down to it, she should be 
allowed to eat a little on it — the voice being used — the while 
receiving morsels from the falconer’s hand ; and before her meal 
is finished she must be taken off to the hand, being induced to 
forsake the lure for the hand by a tempting piece of meat. 
This treatment will help to check her inclination hereafter to 
carry her quarry. This lesson is to be continued till the falcon 
feeds very boldly on the lure on the ground, in the falconer's 
presence — till she will suffer him to walk round her while she is 
feeding. All this time she will have been held by the leash only, 
but in the next step a strong but light creance must be made 
fast to the leash, and an assistant holding the hawk should 
unhood her, as the falconer, standing at a distance of 5 to 10 yds., 
calls her by shouting and casting out the lure. Gradually day 
after day the distance is increased, till the hawk will come 30 yds. 
or so without hesitation ; then she may be trusted to fly to the 
lure at liberty, and by degrees from any distance, say 1000 yds. 
This accomplished, she should learn to stoop at the lure. Instead 
of allowing the hawk to seize upon it as she comes up, the falconer 
should snatch the lure away and let her pass by, and immediately 
put it out that she may readily seize it when she turns round tc 
look for it. Tliis should be done at first only once, and then 
progressively until she will stoop backwards and forwards at the 
» lure as often as desired. Next she should be entered at hei 
quarry. Should she be intended for rooks or herons, two or three 
! of these birds should be procured. One should be given hei 
, from the hand, then one should be released close to her, and 1 
\ third at a considerable distance. If she take these keerdy, sh< 
• may be flown at a wild bird. Care must, however, be taken U 
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let hef ihave evety possible advanta.^e in her first flights — wind 
and weather^ and the position of the quariy with regard to the 
surrounding country, must be considered. * 

Young hawkf, on being received by the falconer before they 
can fly, must be put into a sheltered place, such as an outhouse 
or shed. Tlieir basket or hamper should l)e filled with straw. 
A hamper is best, with the lid so placed as to form a platform 
for the young hawks to come out upon to feed. This should 
be fastened to a beam or prop a few feet from the ground. 
The young hawks must be most plentifully fed on the best fresh 
food obtainable— good beefsteak and fresh-killed birds ; the 
falconer when feeding Uliem should us:> his voice as in luring. 
As they grow old enough they will come out, and perch about the 
r jof of their shed^ by degrees extending their flights to neighbour- 
ing buildings or trees, never failing to come at feeding time to 
the place where they are fed. Soon they will be continually 
on the wing, playing or fighting with one anotlier, and later the 
falconer will observe thc.m chasing other birds, as pigeons and 
rooks, which may be passing by. As soofi as one fails to come 
for a meal, it must be at once cauglil with a bow net or a snare 
th^ first time it comes back, or it will be lost. It must be borne 
in mind that the lunger hawks can be left at hack the better they 
are likely to be for use in the field— tnose hawks being always 
the best which have preyed a few times for themselves before 
being caught. Of course there is gi*cal risk of losing hawks when 
they begin to prey for themselves. When a hawk is so caught 
she is said to be “ taken up from hack. She will not require a 
rufter hood, but a good deal of the management described for 
the passage falcon w’ill be necessary. She must be carefully 
lamed and broken to the ho(>d in the same manner, and so 
taught to know the lure ; but, as might be expected, very much 
less difficulty will be experienced. As soon as the eyas knows the 
lure sufficiently well to come to it sharp and .straight from a 
distance, she must be taught to “ Nvait on.” This is effected 
by letting the hawk loose in an open pLce, such as a down. 
It will be found that she will circle round the falconer looking 
for the lure she has been accustomed to see —perhaps mount a 
litile in the air, and advantage must be taken of a favourable 
moment when the hawk i-i at a little height, her head being turned 
in towards the falconer, to let go a pigeon which she can easily 
catch. When the hawk has taken two or tl\ree pigeons in this 
way, and mounts immediately in expectation, in short, begins 
to wait on, she slioukl see no more pigeons, but be tried at game 
as soon as possible. Young peregrines should be flown at 
grouse first in preference to partridges, not only because the 
reason commences earlier, but. because, grouse being the heavier 
birds, they are not so much tempted to carry ” as with 
partridges. 

The training of the great northern falcons, as well as that of* 
merlins and hobbies, is conducted much on the above principles, 
but the jcrfalcons (gerfalcons or g)Tfalcons) will seldom wait on 
well, and merlins will not do it at all. 

The training of short-winged hawks js a simpler process. 
Tliey must, like falcons, be provided with jesses, svrivcl, leash aftd 
bell. In these hawks a bell is sometimes fastened th the tail. 
Sparrow-hawks can, however, scarcely carr}^ a big enough to 
be of any service. The hood is seldom used for short- winged 
hawks — never in the field. They must be made os tattle as 
possible by carriage on the fiSt and the society of man, and taught 
to come to the fist freely when' required — at first to jump to it in a 
room, and then out of doors. When the goshawk comes freely 
and without hesitation from short distances, she ought to be 
called from long distances from the hand of an assistant, but not 
oftener than twiCe in each meal, until she will come at least 
1000 yds., on each occasion being well rewarded with some food 
she laces very much, as a fresh-killed bird, warm. Wlien she 
does this freely, and endures the presence of strangers, dogs, &c., 
a few bagged rabbits should be given to her, and she will be ready 
to take the field. Some accu^ora the goshawk to the use of the 
lure^ for the purpose of taking her if she will not come to the 
fist ' ill ' field U^eft slie hafe taken sttod m a tree after being 
of h'ef quarry, bbt it ought n'ot to' be ncceSshf*y to . 


Falcons or long-winged hawks arc either flown out of the 
hood,” i.e, tmhooded and slipped when the quarry is in sights 
or they are made to “ wait on ” till game is flushed. Herons and 
rooks are always taken by the former method. Passage hawks 
are generally employed for flying at these birds, though some- ^ 
times good eyases are quite equal to the work. Por heron- 
hawking a well-stocked heronry is in the first place necessary. 
Next an open country which can be ridden over — over which 
herons are in the constant habit of passing to and from their 
heroniy^ on their fishing excursions, or making their “ passage.” 

A heron found at his focding-place at a brook or pond affords no 
sport whatever. If there be little water any peregrine falcon 
that will go straight at him will seize him soon after he rises. 

It is sometimes advisable to fly a young falcon at a heron so 
found, hut it should not be repeated. If there be much water 
the heron w'ill neither .show sport nor be captured. It is quite a 
different affair when he is sighted winging his way at a height 
in the air over an open tract of country free from w'ater. Though 
he has no chance whatever of competing with a falcon in straight- 
forward flight, the heron has large concave wings, a very light 
body proportionately, and air-cclls in his bones, and can rise with 
astonishing rapidity, more perpendicularly, or, in other words, 
in smaller rings, than Ihe falcon can, with very little effort. 

As soon as he .sees the appioach of the falcon, which he usually 
does almost directly she is cast off, he makes play for the upper 
regions. Then the falcon commences to climb too to get above 
him, but in a very different style. She makes very large circles 
or rings, travelling at a high rate of speed, due to her strength and 
weight and power of flying, till she rises above the heron. Then 
she makes her attack by stooping with great force at the quarry, 
somclimes falling so far below it as the blow is evaded that she 
cannot sprirtg up to the proper pitch for the next stoop, and has 
tv) m.akc another ring to regain her lost command over the heron, 
which is ever rising, and so on — the ” field ” meanwhile galloping 
down wind in the direction the flight is taking till she seizes 
the heron aloft, ” binds ” to him, and both come down together. 
Absurd stories have been told and pictures drawn of the heron 
receiving the falcon on its beak in the air. It is, however, 
well knowm to all practical falconers that the heron has no power 
or inclination to fight with a falcon in the air ; so long us he 
is flying he .seeks safety solely from hi.s wings. When on the 
ground, however, should the falcon be deficient in skill or 
strength, or have been mutilated by the coping of her beak and 
talons, as was sometimes formerly done in Holland with a view 
to saving the heron'’s life, the heron may use his dagger-like bill 
with dangerous effect, though it is very rare for a falcon to be 
injured. It is never safe to fly the goshawk at a heron of any 
description. Short- winged hawks do not immediately kill their 
quarry as falcons do, nor do they seem to know where the life 
lies, and seldom shift their hold once taken even to defend 
themselves ; and they arc therefore easily stabbed by a herOn. 
Rooks are flown in the same manner as Iierons, but the flight 
is generally inferior. Although rooks fly very well, they seek 
shelter in trees or bushes as soon as possible. 

For game-hawking eyases are generally used, though un- 
doubtedly passage or wild-caught hawks are to be preferred. 
The best game hawks we have seen have been passage hawks, 
but thei‘e are difficulties attending the use of them. It may 
perhaps be fairly said that it is easy to make all passage hawks 
” wait on ” in grand style, but until they have got over a season 
or two they are very liable to be lost. Among the advantages 
attending the use of eyases are the following : they are easier 
to obtain and to train and keep ; they also moult far better 
and quicker than passage hawks, while if lost in the field they 
will often go home by themselves, or remain about the^pot 
where they were liberated. Experience, and, wc must add, 
some good fortune also, are requisite to make eyases good for 
waiting on for game. Slight mistakes on the part of tlie falconer, 
false points frorfi dogs, or bad luck in serving, will cause a young 
hawk to acquire bad habits, such as sitting down on the ground, 
taJcInc stkrid in a tree, raking out wide, skiniming the ground, ' 
or lazily flying about at no height, A good galfie hawk in proj^f 
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flying order goes up at once to a good pitch in the air— the 
higher she flies the better— and follows her master from field to 
field, always ready for a stoop wl^en the quarry is sprung. 
Hawks that have been successfully broken and judiciously 
worked become wonderfully clever, and soon learn to regulate 
• their flight by the movements of their master. Eyases were not 
held in esteem by the old falconers, and it is evident from their 
writings that these hawks have been very much better understood 
and managed in the 19th century than in the middle ages, 
jt is probable that the old falconers procured their passage 
and wild-caught hawks with such facility, having at the same 
time more scope for their use in days when quarry was more 
abundant and there was more waste land than there now is, 
that they did not find it necessary to trouble themselves about 
eyases. Here may be quoted a few lines from one of tlie best 
of the old writers, which may be taken as giving a fair account 
of the estimation in which eyases were generally held, and from 
which it is evident that the old falconers did not understand 
flying hawks at hack. Simon Latham, writing in 1633, says of 
eyases : 

'i‘hey will be verit* easily brought to famlliaritie with the man, 
not in the house only, but also abroad; hooded or unhooded ; nay, 
iiuiny of them will be more gentle and quiet wlien unhooded than 
when hooded, for if a man doc but stirre or speake in their hearing, 
tl»cy will eric and bate as though they did desire to sec the man. 
Likewise some of them lieing unbooded, when they sec the man 
will eowre and cric, shewing thereby their exceeding londnc.ss and 
fawning love towards him. , . . 

. . . These kind ol hawks be all (fo the most part) taken out 
of the nest while verie even in the downe, from whence 

ti)"y are put into a close Jiouse, whereas they Ik* alwaies fed and 
lamiharly brought up by the man, imtill they bee able to flie, when 
as the summer approaching vertc suddenly they arc continued 
and trained up in the same, the weather being alwaics warm and 
temperate ; llius they are still inured to familiarilic with the man, 
not knowing from wlience besides to fetch their relief or sustenance. 
WJjcn the summer is ended they bee commonly put up into a liouse 
again, or else kept in some warm place, lor tliej' cannot endurt: the 
cold wind to blow' upon them. . . . But leaving to speak of these 
kind of scratching liawlcs that 1 r''vcr did love should come too 
neere my fingers, and to return unto the faire conditioned haggard 
faulcon. » , « 

The author here describes with accuracy the condition of 
unhacked eyases, which no modern falconer would trouble 
himself to keep. Many English falconers in modern times have 
had eyases which have killed grouse, ducks and other quarry in a 
style almost equalling that of passiigc hawks. Rooks also have 
been most successfully flown, and some herons on passage have 
been tiiken by eyases. No sport is to be had at game without 
hawks that wait on well. Moors, downs, open country where 
the hedges are low and weak are best suited to game hawking. 
Bointers or setters may be u.sed to find game, or the hawk may be 
let go on coming to the ground where game is known to lie, 
and suffered, if an experienced one, to ‘‘ wait on till game is 
flushed. However, the best plan with most hawks, young ones 
especially, is to use a dog, and to let the hawk go when the dog 
point.?, and to flush the birds as soon as the hawk i.s at her pitch. 
It is not by any means neces.sary that the hawk should be near 
the birds when they rise, provided she is at a good height, and 
that she is watching ; she will come at once with a rush out of 
the air at great speed, and feither cut one down with the stoop, 
or the bird will save itself by putting in, when every exertion 
must be made, especially if the hawk be young and inexperienced, 
to “ serve ” her as soon as possible by driving out the bird again 
while she waits overhead. If this be successfully done she is 
nearly certain to kill it at the- second flight. Perhaps falcons 
are best for grouse and tiercels for partridges. 

Magpies aflord much sport. Only tiercels should be used for 
hunting magpies. A field is necessary — at the very least 4 or 5 
runners tn beat the magpie out, and perhaps the presence of a 
horseman is an advantage. Of course in open flight a magpie 
Titiuld be almost immediately caught by a tiercel peregrine, 
*nd there would be no sport, but the ma^q^ie makes up for his 
want of power of wmg by his cunning and shiftmess ; he is, 
moreover, never to be found ^except where he has shelter under 
hWee' for^seturity from a passing peregrine. Once in a hedge 
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or tree he is perfectly safe from tne wild falcon, but the case is 
otherwise when the falconer approaches with his trained tiercel, 
perhaps a east of tiercels, waiting on in the air, wdth some 
active runners in his field. Then driven from hedge to hedge, 
from one kind of shelter to another, stooped at every instant 
when he shows himself ever .so little away from cover by the 
watchful tiercels overhead, his egg-stealing days are brought to 
an end by a fatal stroke — sometimes not before the field is pretty 
well exhausted with running and shouting. The magpie always 
manoeuvres towards some thick wood, from which it is the aim 
of the field to cut him off. At first hawks must be flown in 
easy country, but when they understand their work well they 
will kill magpies in very enclosed country — with a smart active 
field a magpie may even be pushed through a small wood. 
Magpie liawking affords excellent exerci.se, not only for those who 
run to serve, the hawks, but for the hawks also ; they get a great 
deal of flying, and learn to hunt in company with men — any 
number of people may be present. Blackbirds may ht hunted 
Avilh tiercels in the same way. Woodcock afford capital sport 
where the country is tolerably open. It will generally be found 
that after a hawk has made one stoop at a woodcock, the cock 
will at first try to escape by takirif^ tlie air, and will show a very 
fine flight. When beaten in the air it will try to get back to 
covert again, but when once a hawk has outflown a woodcock, 
he is pretty sure to kill it. Hawks seem to pursyg woodcock 
with great keenness ; something in the flight of the cock tempts 
them to exertion. The laziest and mo.st useless hawks — hawks 
that will scarcely follow a slow pigeon — will do their best at 
woodcock, and will very soon, if the sport is continued, he im- 
proved in their style of flying. Snipe may be killed by first-class 
tiercels in favourable localities. Wild duck and teal are only to 
be flown at when they can be found in small pools or brooks 
at a distance from much water — wiiere the fowi can be suddenly 
flushed by men or dogs while the falcon is flying at her pitch 
overhead. Pbr duck, falcons should be used ; tiercels will kill 
teal well. 

The merlin is used for flying at larks, and there does not seem 
to be any other use to which this pretty little falcon may fairly 
be put. It is ver}^ active, but far from being, as some authors 
have stated, tlie swiftest of all hawks. Its flight is greatly 
inferior in speed and power to that of the peregrine. Perhaps 
its diminutive size, causing it to be soon lost to view, and a 
limited acquaintance with the flight of the wdld peregrine falcon, 
have led to the mistake. 

The hobby is far swifter than the merlin, but cannot be said 
to be efficient in the field ; it may be trained to wait on beauti- 
fully, and will sometimes take larks ; it is very much given to 
the fault of carrying.'' 

The three great northern falcons are not easy to procure in 
proper condition for training. They arc verj^ difficult to break 
to the hood and to manage in the field. They are flown, like the 
peregrine, at herons and rooks, and in former days were used 
for kites and hares. Their style of flight is magnificent ; they 
are considerably swifter than the peregrine, and are most deadly 
“ footers." They seem, however, to lack somewhat of the spirit 
and dash of the peregrine. 

For the short-winged hawks an open country is not required ; 
indeed they may be flown in a wood. Goshawks are flown at 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges and wild -fowl. Only 
very strong females are able to cake hares ; rabbits are easy 
quarry for any female goshawk, and a little too strong for the 
male. A good female goshawk may kill from 10 to 15 rabbits 
in a day, or more. For pheasants the male is to be pi^erred, 
certainly for partridges ; either sex will take duck and teal, 
but the falconer must get close to them before th^ are flushed, 
or the goshawk will stand a poor chance of killing. Rabbit 
hawking may be practised by ferreting, and flying the hawk 
as the rabbits boh, but care must be takeh or the hawk will 
kill the ferret. Where rabbits sif* out on grass or in turnip fields, 
a goshawk may be used with success, even in a wood when the 
hefles are not too near. From various causes it is impossible, or 
nearly so, to have goshawks in England in the perfection to which 
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let hef ihave evety possible advanta.^e in her first flights — wind 
and weather^ and the position of the quariy with regard to the 
surrounding country, must be considered. * 

Young hawkf, on being received by the falconer before they 
can fly, must be put into a sheltered place, such as an outhouse 
or shed. Tlieir basket or hamper should l)e filled with straw. 
A hamper is best, with the lid so placed as to form a platform 
for the young hawks to come out upon to feed. This should 
be fastened to a beam or prop a few feet from the ground. 
The young hawks must be most plentifully fed on the best fresh 
food obtainable— good beefsteak and fresh-killed birds ; the 
falconer when feeding Uliem should us:> his voice as in luring. 
As they grow old enough they will come out, and perch about the 
r jof of their shed^ by degrees extending their flights to neighbour- 
ing buildings or trees, never failing to come at feeding time to 
the place where they are fed. Soon they will be continually 
on the wing, playing or fighting with one anotlier, and later the 
falconer will observe thc.m chasing other birds, as pigeons and 
rooks, which may be passing by. As soofi as one fails to come 
for a meal, it must be at once cauglil with a bow net or a snare 
th^ first time it comes back, or it will be lost. It must be borne 
in mind that the lunger hawks can be left at hack the better they 
are likely to be for use in the field— tnose hawks being always 
the best which have preyed a few times for themselves before 
being caught. Of course there is gi*cal risk of losing hawks when 
they begin to prey for themselves. When a hawk is so caught 
she is said to be “ taken up from hack. She will not require a 
rufter hood, but a good deal of the management described for 
the passage falcon w’ill be necessary. She must be carefully 
lamed and broken to the ho(>d in the same manner, and so 
taught to know the lure ; but, as might be expected, very much 
less difficulty will be experienced. As soon as the eyas knows the 
lure sufficiently well to come to it sharp and .straight from a 
distance, she must be taught to “ Nvait on.” This is effected 
by letting the hawk loose in an open pLce, such as a down. 
It will be found that she will circle round the falconer looking 
for the lure she has been accustomed to see —perhaps mount a 
litile in the air, and advantage must be taken of a favourable 
moment when the hawk i-i at a little height, her head being turned 
in towards the falconer, to let go a pigeon which she can easily 
catch. When the hawk has taken two or tl\ree pigeons in this 
way, and mounts immediately in expectation, in short, begins 
to wait on, she slioukl see no more pigeons, but be tried at game 
as soon as possible. Young peregrines should be flown at 
grouse first in preference to partridges, not only because the 
reason commences earlier, but. because, grouse being the heavier 
birds, they are not so much tempted to carry ” as with 
partridges. 

The training of the great northern falcons, as well as that of* 
merlins and hobbies, is conducted much on the above principles, 
but the jcrfalcons (gerfalcons or g)Tfalcons) will seldom wait on 
well, and merlins will not do it at all. 

The training of short-winged hawks js a simpler process. 
Tliey must, like falcons, be provided with jesses, svrivcl, leash aftd 
bell. In these hawks a bell is sometimes fastened th the tail. 
Sparrow-hawks can, however, scarcely carr}^ a big enough to 
be of any service. The hood is seldom used for short- winged 
hawks — never in the field. They must be made os tattle as 
possible by carriage on the fiSt and the society of man, and taught 
to come to the fist freely when' required — at first to jump to it in a 
room, and then out of doors. When the goshawk comes freely 
and without hesitation from short distances, she ought to be 
called from long distances from the hand of an assistant, but not 
oftener than twiCe in each meal, until she will come at least 
1000 yds., on each occasion being well rewarded with some food 
she laces very much, as a fresh-killed bird, warm. Wlien she 
does this freely, and endures the presence of strangers, dogs, &c., 
a few bagged rabbits should be given to her, and she will be ready 
to take the field. Some accu^ora the goshawk to the use of the 
lure^ for the purpose of taking her if she will not come to the 
fist ' ill ' field U^eft slie hafe taken sttod m a tree after being 
of h'ef quarry, bbt it ought n'ot to' be ncceSshf*y to . 


Falcons or long-winged hawks arc either flown out of the 
hood,” i.e, tmhooded and slipped when the quarry is in sights 
or they are made to “ wait on ” till game is flushed. Herons and 
rooks are always taken by the former method. Passage hawks 
are generally employed for flying at these birds, though some- ^ 
times good eyases are quite equal to the work. Por heron- 
hawking a well-stocked heronry is in the first place necessary. 
Next an open country which can be ridden over — over which 
herons are in the constant habit of passing to and from their 
heroniy^ on their fishing excursions, or making their “ passage.” 

A heron found at his focding-place at a brook or pond affords no 
sport whatever. If there be little water any peregrine falcon 
that will go straight at him will seize him soon after he rises. 

It is sometimes advisable to fly a young falcon at a heron so 
found, hut it should not be repeated. If there be much water 
the heron w'ill neither .show sport nor be captured. It is quite a 
different affair when he is sighted winging his way at a height 
in the air over an open tract of country free from w'ater. Though 
he has no chance whatever of competing with a falcon in straight- 
forward flight, the heron has large concave wings, a very light 
body proportionately, and air-cclls in his bones, and can rise with 
astonishing rapidity, more perpendicularly, or, in other words, 
in smaller rings, than Ihe falcon can, with very little effort. 

As soon as he .sees the appioach of the falcon, which he usually 
does almost directly she is cast off, he makes play for the upper 
regions. Then the falcon commences to climb too to get above 
him, but in a very different style. She makes very large circles 
or rings, travelling at a high rate of speed, due to her strength and 
weight and power of flying, till she rises above the heron. Then 
she makes her attack by stooping with great force at the quarry, 
somclimes falling so far below it as the blow is evaded that she 
cannot sprirtg up to the proper pitch for the next stoop, and has 
tv) m.akc another ring to regain her lost command over the heron, 
which is ever rising, and so on — the ” field ” meanwhile galloping 
down wind in the direction the flight is taking till she seizes 
the heron aloft, ” binds ” to him, and both come down together. 
Absurd stories have been told and pictures drawn of the heron 
receiving the falcon on its beak in the air. It is, however, 
well knowm to all practical falconers that the heron has no power 
or inclination to fight with a falcon in the air ; so long us he 
is flying he .seeks safety solely from hi.s wings. When on the 
ground, however, should the falcon be deficient in skill or 
strength, or have been mutilated by the coping of her beak and 
talons, as was sometimes formerly done in Holland with a view 
to saving the heron'’s life, the heron may use his dagger-like bill 
with dangerous effect, though it is very rare for a falcon to be 
injured. It is never safe to fly the goshawk at a heron of any 
description. Short- winged hawks do not immediately kill their 
quarry as falcons do, nor do they seem to know where the life 
lies, and seldom shift their hold once taken even to defend 
themselves ; and they arc therefore easily stabbed by a herOn. 
Rooks are flown in the same manner as Iierons, but the flight 
is generally inferior. Although rooks fly very well, they seek 
shelter in trees or bushes as soon as possible. 

For game-hawking eyases are generally used, though un- 
doubtedly passage or wild-caught hawks are to be preferred. 
The best game hawks we have seen have been passage hawks, 
but thei‘e are difficulties attending the use of them. It may 
perhaps be fairly said that it is easy to make all passage hawks 
” wait on ” in grand style, but until they have got over a season 
or two they are very liable to be lost. Among the advantages 
attending the use of eyases are the following : they are easier 
to obtain and to train and keep ; they also moult far better 
and quicker than passage hawks, while if lost in the field they 
will often go home by themselves, or remain about the^pot 
where they were liberated. Experience, and, wc must add, 
some good fortune also, are requisite to make eyases good for 
waiting on for game. Slight mistakes on the part of tlie falconer, 
false points frorfi dogs, or bad luck in serving, will cause a young 
hawk to acquire bad habits, such as sitting down on the ground, 
taJcInc stkrid in a tree, raking out wide, skiniming the ground, ' 
or lazily flying about at no height, A good galfie hawk in proj^f 
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Harting (1891), gives a complete bibliography. See Coursing and 
Falconry in the Badminton Library ; and The Art and Practice of 
Hawking^ by E. B. Michell (1900), the best modern book on the 
siibicct. Perhaps the most useful oftthe old works are The Booke 
of Faulconrie or Hawking, by George Turberville (1575), and The 
Faulcons Lure and Cure, by Simon Latham (1633). (E. D. R.) 

* faldstool (from the O.H. Ger. jalden or falten, to fold, 
and stuol, Mod. Ger. Stuhl, a stool ; from the medieval Latin 
jaldistolium is derived, through the old form faudesteuily the 
l^lod. Fr. jauteuil), properly a folding seat for the use of a bishop 
when not occupying the throne in his own cathedral, or when 
officiating in a cathedral or church other than his own ; hence 
any movable folding stool used for kneeling in divine service. 
The small desk or stand from which the Litany is read is some- 
times called a faldstool, and a similar stool is provided for the 
use of the sovereign at his coronation. 

FALERII fmod. Cimid Castellana (y.v.)], one of the twelve 
chief cities of Etruria, situated about i m. W. of the ancient 
Via Flaminia,^ 32 m. N. of Rome. According to the legend, it 
was of Argive origin ; and Strabo’s assertion that the population, 
the Falisci {q.v), were of a different race from the Etruscans is 
proved by the language of the earliest inscriptions which have 
been found here. Wars between Rome and the Falisci appear 
to have been frequent. To one of the first of them belongs the 
story of the schoolmaster w'ho washed to betray his Ijoys to 
Camillus; the latter refused his offer, and the inhLd)itants 
thereupon surrendered the city. At the end of the First Punic 
'War, the Jmlisci rose in rebellion, but were soon conquered 
(241 B.c.) and lost half their territor>'. Zonaras (viii. 18) tells 
us that the ancient city, built upon a precipitous hill, was 
destroyed and another built on a more accessible site on the plain. 
The description of the two sites agrees well with the usual 
theory that the original city occupied the site of the present 
Ci^’iti Castellana, and that the ruins of Falk'ri (its the place is 
now called) are those of the Roman towm which was thus trans- 
ferred 3 m. to the north-west. After this time Falerii hardly 
appears in histor>a It became a colony (Junonia Faliscorum) 
perhaps under Augustus, though according to the inscriptions 
apparentl)' not until the time of Gallicnus. There were bishops 
of Falerii up till 1033, when the desertion of the place in favour 
of the present site l>egan, and the last mention of it dates from 
A.D. 1064. 

I'he site of the original Falerii is a plateau, about 1100 yds* 
by 400, not higher than the surrounding country^ (475 ft.) but 
separated from it by gorges over 200 ft. in depth, and only 
connected wdth it on the western side, which wiis strongly 
fortified with a mound and ditch ; the rest of the city w'as 
defended by w'alls constructed of rectangular Ijlocks of tufa, of 
which some remains still exist. Remains of a temple were 
found at Lo Scasato, at the highest point of the ancient town, 
in 1888, and othens have been excavated in the outskirts. The 
attribution of one of these to Juno Quiritis is uncertain. These 
buildings were of wood, with fine decorations of coloured terra- 
cotta {Notizie degli scavi, 18S7, p. 92 ; 1888, p. 414)- Numerous 
tombs hewn in the rock are visible on all sides of the town, 
and important discoveries have been made in them ; many 
objects, both from the temples and from the tombs, are in the 
Museo di Villa Giulia at Rome. Similar finds have also been 
mads at Calcata, 6 m. S., and Corchiano, 5 m. N.W. The site 
of the Roman Falerii is now entirely abandoned. It lay upon a 
road which may liave been (see H. Ni.ssen, Italische Landeskunde, 
ii. 361) the Via Annia, a by-road of the Via Cassia ; this road 
approached it from the south passing through Nepet, while its 
prolongation to the north certainly bore the name Via Amerina. 
The circuit of the city is about 2250 yds., its shape roughly 
triangular, and the walls are a remarkably fine and well-preserved 
specimen of Roman military architecture. They are constructed 

^ The Roman town lay 3 m. farther N.W. on the Via Annia. The 
Via Flaminia, w'hich did not traverse the Etruscan city, had two 
post-stations near it, Aquaviva, some 2^ m. S.E., and Acquum 
Faliscum, 4^ m. N.N.E. ; the latter is very possibly identical with 
the Etruscan site which G. Dennis {Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 
London, 1883, i. 121) identified with Fescennium {q-v.). See 
O, Cuntz in Jahreshefte des Osterr, arch, Inst, ii. (1899), 87. 


of rectangular blocks of tufa two Roman ft. in height ; the 
walls themselves reach in places a height of 56 ft. and are 7 to 
9 ft. thickf There were about 80 towers, some 50 of which are 
still preserved. Two of the pates also, of which lliere were eight, 
are noteworthy. Of the buildings within the walls hardly any- 
thing is preserved above ground, though the forum and theatre 
(as also the amphitheatre, the arena of which measured 180 by 
108 ft. outside the walls) were all excavated in the 19th century. 
Almost the only edifice now standing is the 12th-century abbey 
church of S. Maria. Recent excavations have shown that the 
plan of the whole city could easily be recovered, though the 
buildings have suffered considerable ckvastation {Notizie degli 
scaviy 1903, 14). 

See G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (London, 1883), i. 
97 ; for philology and ethnology set; 1 'alisci. (T. As.) 

FALERIO (mod. Faler&nc), an ancient town of Picenum, Italy, 
alwut 10 m. S.E. of Urhs Salvia. We know almost nothing of 
the place except from inscriptions, from which, and from the 
remains of its buildings, it appears to have been of some import- 
ance. It was probably founded as a colony by Augustus after 
his victory at Actium. A question arose in the time of Doniitian 
between the inhabitants of Falerio and Firmun) as to land 
which had been taken out of the territory of the latter (which 
was recolonized by the triumvdrs), and, though not distributed 
to the new settlers, had not been given back again to the people 
of Firmum. The emperor, by a rescript, a cop^ of which in 
bronze was found at Falerio, decided in favour of the people of 
Falerio, that the occupiers of this land should remain in possession 
of it (Th. Mommsen in Corp. Inscr, Latin, ix., Berlin, 1883, 
No. 5, 420). Considerable remains of a theatre in concrete 
faced with brickwork, erected, according to an inscription, 
in 43 B.C., and 161 ft. in diameter, were excavated in 1838 
and arc still visible ; and an amphitheatre, less well preserved, 
also exists, the arena of which measures about 180 by 150 ft. 
Between the two is a water reservoir (called Bagno della Regina) 
connected w ith remain.s of baths. 

See G. de Minicis in Giornalc Arcadico, Iv. (1832), if)0 scq. ; 
Annali dclV Jstituto (1839), 5 seq. (T. As.) 

FALGUliRE, JEAN ALEXANDRE JOSEPH (1831-1900), 
French sculptor and painter, was born at Toulouse. A pupil of 
the fecolc des Beaux Arts he won the Prtx de Rome in 1859 ; he 
w'us awarded the medal of honour at the Salon in 2868 and was 
appointed officer of the Legion of Honour in 1878. His first 
bronze statue of importance was the “ Victor of the Cock-Fight 
(1864), and ‘‘ Tarcisus the Christian Boy-Martyr ” followed in 
1867 ; both are now in the Luxembourg Museum. His more 
important monuments are those lo Admiral Courbet (2890) at 
Abbeville and the famous “ Joan of Arc.” Among more ideal 
work arc “ Eve ” (1880), “ Diana ” (1S82 and 1892), “ Woman 
and Peacock,” and “ The Poet,” astride his Pegasus spreading 
wings for flight. His “ Triumph of the Republic ” (1881-1886), 
a vast quadriga for the Arc de Iriomphc, Paris, is perhaps more 
amazingly full of life than others of his works, all of which 
reveal this quality of vitality in superlati>'e degree. To these 
works should be added his monuments to “ Cardinal Lavigerie ” 
and “ General de La Fayette (the latter in Washington), 
and his statues of “ Lamartine ” (2876) and “ St Vincent de 
Paul ” (1879), as well as the “ Balzac,'’ which he executed for the 
Sociite des gens de leitres on the rejection of that by Rodin j 
and the busts of Carolus-Duran ” and “ Coquelin cadet ” 
(1896). 

Falgui^re was a painter as well as a sculptor, but somewhat 
inferior in merit. He displays a fine sense of colour and toncj 
added to the qualities of life and vigour that he instils into hia 
plastic work. His Wrestlers ” (1875) and ” Fan and Dagger ” 
(1882 ; a defiant Spanish woman) are in the Luxembourg, and 
other pictures of importance are “ The Beheading of St Jobs 
the Baptist ” (1877), “The Sphinx ” (1883), “ Acis and Galatea*' 
(2885), “ Old Woman and Child *’ (1886) and “ In the Bui 
Slaughter-House.” He became a member of the Institutf 
(Acad6mie des Beaux-Arts) in 2882. He died in 1900. 

Sec Leouce Ben6dite, Alexandre Falguiircy Librairie de Tar 
(Paris), 
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FALIEHO (or Falier), MAMNO (1270^1355), doge of Venice, 
belonged to one of the oldest and most illustrious Venetian 
families and had served the repi!))lic with distinction in various 
capacities. In P346 he commanded the Venetian land forces 
at the siege of Zara, where he was attacked by the Hungarkns 
under King Louis the Great and totally defeated them ; this 
victory led to the surrender of the city. In September 1354, 
while absent on a mission to Pope Innocent IV. at Avignon, 
Faliero was elected doge, an honour which apparently lie had 
not sought. His reign began, as it was to end, in disaster, for 
very soon after his election the Venetian fleet was completely 
destroyed by the Genoesetoff the island of Sapienza, while plague 
and a declining commerce aggravated the situation. Although a 
capable commander and a good statesman, Falioro possessed a 
violent temper, and after his election developed great ambition. 
1^ constitutional restrictions of the ducal power, which had been 
further curtailed just before his election, and the insolence of 
the nobility aroused in him a desire to free himself from all 
control, and the discontent of the arsenal hands at their treat- 
ment by the nobles offered him his opportunity. In concert with 
a sea-captain named Bcrturcio Ixarella (who had received a 
blow from the noble Giovanni DanJoloJ, T’ilippo Calendario, a 
stonemason, and others, a plot was hud to murder the chief 
patricians on the 15th of April and proclaim Faliero prince of 
Venice. But ^lere was much ferment in the city and disorders 
broke out before the appointed time ; some of the conspirators 
having made revelations, the C'ouncil of Ten proceeded to arrest 
the ringleaders and to place armed guards all over the town. 
Several of the conspirators were condemned to death and others 
to various terms of imprisonment. The doge's complicity 
having been discovered, he was himself arrested ; at the trial 
he confessed everything and was condemned and executed on 
tlie 17th of April 1355. 

The story of the insult written by Michele Sleno on the doge’s 
chair is a legend of which no record is found in any contemporary 
authority. The motives of Falioro are not altogether clear, as 
his past record, even in the judgment of the poet Petrarch, 
showed liim as a wise, clear-headed man of no unusual ambition. 
But possibly the attitude of the aristocracy and the example 
offered by tlie tyrants of neighbouring cities may have induced 
him to attempt a similar policy. The only result of the plot 
was to consolidate the power of the Council of Ten. 

Bibliograi’UY. — An account of Marino Falicro's reign is given 
in S. Romanin’s Storia doniimentata di Venezia, lib. ix. cap. ii. (Venice, 
1855) ; M. Sanuflo, Le Vite dei Do^i in new edition of Muratori fasc., 
3, 4, 5 di Gastello, 1900). For special works .sec \'. Lazzerini’s 
“ Genealogia d. M. Faliero” in the Anhivio leiWo of iSyz; ” M. 
Falioro avoiifi il Dogado,” ihid. (1893), and his exhaustive study 
“ M. Faliero, la Conginra,” ibid. (i897)* The most recent essay on the 
subject is contained in Hoi-atio Brown's Studies in ]’enetian History 
(London, 1907), wherein all the authorities are set forth. (L. V.*J 

FALISCI, a tribe of Sabine origin or connexions, but speaking 
a dialect closely akin to Latin, who inhabited the town of Falerii 
as well as a considerable tract of the surroundiiijj country, 
probably reaching as far south as to include the small town of 
Capena. But at the beginning of the historical period, ue. from' 
the beginning of the 5th century b.c., and no doubt earlier, 
the dominant element in the town W'as Etruscan ; and all through 
the wars of the following centuries the town was counted a 
member, and sometimes a leading member, of the Etruscan 
league (of. Livy iv. 23, v. 17, vii. 17). 

In spite of the Etruscan domination, the Faliscans preserved 
many traces of their Italic origin, such as tiie worship of the 
deities Juno Quiritis (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 49) and Feronia (Livy 
xJtvi. 11), the cult of Dis Sora^tus by the Hirpi or fire-leaping 
priests on Mount Skjracte (Pliny, Nat. Hist, vii^ a, 19 ; Servius, 
ai Aen* xi. 785, 787), above all their language. This is preserved 
for us in some 36 .short inscriptions, dating from the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries Bx;., and is written in a peculiar alphabet derived 
from the Etruscan, and written from right to left, but showmg 
some traces of the influence of the Latin alphabet Its most 
ch'Aracteristic 8%ns are — 
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As a specimen of the dialect may be quoted the words written 
round the edge of a picture on a patera, tlie jjenuineness of which 
is established by the fact that they were written before the glaze 
w^s put on : “ foied vino pipafo, era carefo,'' t.e. in Latin ‘‘ hodie 
vinum bibam, eras carebo (R. S. Conway, Italic Dinlects, p. 
312, b). l‘his shows some of the phonetic characteristics of the 
Faliscan dialect, viz. : — 

1. The retention of medial / which in Latin became h ; 

2. The lepresentation of an initial Ind.-Fur. gh'hy f {hied, contrast 
Latin hodte) ; 

3. The palatalization of J + consonant i into some &uimd denoted 
merely by t - the eential sound oi hied, Iroin fo-died ; 

4. The loss of final a, at all events oefore certain following sounds 
{na beside Latin erSs) ; 

Other cliaractcristics, appearing elsewhere, arc : 

5. Tlie retention of tJie velars (FaJ. cmndo ^ Latin fjimndo ; contrast 
Umbrian pan{n)u) ; 

6. The assimilation of some final consonant.s to the initial letter 
(d the next word : ” pretod de zenatuo sententiad {Conway, lib, 
(it. 321), i.e. “praetor de sciiatu.s sententia” {zenatuo for senatuos. 
.nil archaic genitiw). For further details .sec Conway, ib. pp. 370 ff., 
<‘.^pecially pp. 384*385, where the relation of the names Falisu, Falerii 
to the local hero Halaesus {r.^. Ovid, I'asti, iv. 73) is discussed, and 
where re.'ison i'? gi\'on for thinking that the change of initial / (from 
an original bh or dh) into an initial h was a genuine maik of Fahscan 
dialect. 

It seems probable that the dialect lasted on, though being 
gradually permeated with Latin, till at least 150 ii.c. 

In addition to the remains found in the graves (see Falerii), 
which belong mainly to the period of Etruscan domination and 
give ample evidence of material prosperity and refinement, 
the earlier strata ha\e yii'ldcd more primitive remains from the 
Italic epoch. A large number of inscriptions consi, sting mainly 
of proper names may be regarded as Etruscan rather than 
Ifidiscan, and they have been disregarded in the account of the 
dialect just given. It should perhaps be mentioned that there 
waz a town Feronia in Sardinia, named probably after their 
native goddess by Faliscan settlers, from some of whom wc have a 
\ otivc inscription found at S. Maria di Falleri (Conway, ib. p. 335). 

Further information may be sought from \V. DeecKe, Die Falisker 
(.a useful but somewhat uncritical collection of the <‘\ndeiice acce.ss* 
ible in 18S8) ; E. Bormann, in C.I.L. xi. pp. 4^5 11., anti Conway, 
op. ctf>. (R. S. C.) 

FALK, JOHANN DANIEL (1768 “1826), German author and 
philanthropist, was born at Danzig on the 28th of October 1768. 
After attending the gymnasium of his native town, he entered the 
university of llallc with the view of studying theology, but 
preferring a non-professional life, gave up his theological studies 
and went to live at Weimar. There he published a volume of 
satires which procured him the notice and friendship of Wieland, 
and admission into literary circles. After the battle of Jena, 
•Falk, on the recommendation of Wieland, was appointed to a 
civil post under the French official authorities £md rendered his 
townsmen such good service that the duke of Weimar created 
him a counsellor of legation. In 1813 he established a society 
for friends in necessity (Gesellschaft der Freundc in der Not), 
and about the same time founded an institute for the care and 
education of neglected and orphan children, which, in 1829, was 
taken over by the state and still exists as the Falkschcs Imiitut. 
^'he first literary efforts of Falk took the form chiefly of satirical 
poetry, and gave promise of greater future excellence than was 
ever completely fulfilled ; his later pieces, directed more against 
individuals than the general vices and defects of society, gradu- 
ally degenerated in quality. In 1806 Falk founded a critical 
journal under the title of Elysium und Tartarus. He also 
contributed largely to contemporaiy journals. He enjoyed the 
acquaintance and intimate friendship of rGoetlie, and his account' 
of thehr intertouCBe was posthumous^ published under.. 4 ^e 
title Goithe aus uUhertm persdfdichen Vmgange dargastgUt (1832.) 
(English by S. Austin). Falk died on the 14th of February 1826. 

Falk's Satirtsche Werke appeared in 7 vols. (1817 and 1826); his 
Auserlcsem Sohriften (3 vols., 1819). Sue Johannes Falk : Erinnenmgs- 
hldttcr aus Briefen und TagdbUchern, gesammeli von Tockter 

Bosaiie Falk (1868) ; Heinfelmann, Johannes Falk und die Gesell* 
schaft der Freunde in der Not (1879}; A. Stein, Falk (fSBl); 
S, Schultze, Falk und Goethe (1900). 
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FAiiK, FAUL liCrDWlO ADALBSOT (1827-^1900), Geitn&n 
politician, was born at Matschkan, Silesia, on the loth of August 
1827. In 1847 entered the Prussian state service, and in 
1853 became public prosecutor at Iiy^ck. In 1858 he was elected 
a deputy, joining the Old Liberal party. In 1868 he became a 
privy-councillor m the ministry of justice. In 1872 he was made 
minister of education, and in connexion with Bismarck's policy 
of the Kultur-kampf he wels responsible for the famous May 
Laws against the Catholics (see GpMANv: History). In 1879 
his position became untenaWe, owing to the death of Pius IX. 
and the change of German policy with regard to the Vatican, 
and he resigned his office, but retained his seat in the Reichstag 
till 1882. He was then made president of the supreme court of 
justice at Plamm, where he died in 1900. 

FALKE, JOHANN FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB (1823-1876), 
German historian, was Ijom at Ratzeburg on the 20th of April 
1823. Entering the university of Erlangen in 1843, he soon 
l^egan to devote his attention to the history of the German 
language and literature, and in 1848 went to Munich, where he 
remained five years, and diligently availed himself of the use 
of the government library for the purpose of prosecuting his 
historical studies. In 1856 he was appointed secretary of the 
German museum at Nuremberg, and in 1859 keeper of the manu- 
scripts. With the aid of the manuscript collections in the 
museum he now turned his attention chiefly to political history, 
and, with Jofiann H. Muller, established an historical journal 
under the name of Zriischrift fiir deiiische Kuliur^esrMchte (4 vols., 
Nuremberg, 1856-1859). To this journal he contributed a history 
of German taxation and commerce. On tlte latter subject he 
published separately Geschichte des deuischen Handels (2 vols., 
Leipzig, 7859-1860) and Die Hansa als deutsche See- und Handels- 
marltt (Berlin, 1862). In 1862 he was appointed secretary of the 
state archives at Dresden, and, a little later, keeper. He there 
begiin the study of Saxon history, still devoting his attention 
chiefly to tlie history of commerce and economy, and published 
Die Geschichte des ^Kurfursten August von Sachsen in volks- 
wirihschafilirher Beziehmg (Leipzig, 1868) and Geschichte des 
deuischen Zollwcscns (Ix’ipzig, 1869). He died at Dresden on the 
2nd of March 1876. 

FALKIRK, a municipal and police burgh of Stirlingshire, 
Scotland. JV)p. (1897) 19,769; (^9oi) 29,280. It is situated 
on high ground overlooking the fertile • Carse of Falkirk, ii m. 
S.E. of Stirling, and about midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Grangemouth, its port, lies 3 m. to the N.R., and the 
I'orth 8: Clyde Canal passes to the north, and the Union Canal 
to the south of the town. Falkirk now comprises the suburbs 
of Laurieston (E.), Grahamston and Bainsford (N.), and Camelon 
(W.). The principal structures include the burgh and county 
buildings, town hall, the Dollar free library and Camelon fever 
hospital. The present church, with a steeple 146 ft. high, dates 
only from 1811. In the churchyard are buried Sir John Graham, 
Sir John Stewart who fell in the battle of 1298, and Sir Robert 
Munro and his brother, Dr Duncan Munro, killed in the battle 
of 1746. The town Is under the control of a copcil with provost 
and bailies, and combines with Airdrie, Hamilton, Lanark and 
Linlithgow (the Falkirk group of buighs) to return a member to 
parliament, ' The district is rich in coal and iron, which supply 
the predominant industries, Falkirk being the chief seat of the 
light casting trade in Scotland ; but tanning, flour-milling, 
brewing, distilling and the manufacture of explosives (Nobel's) 
and chemicals are also carried on. Trysts or sales of cattle, 
sheep and horses arc held thrice a year (August, September and 
October) on Stenhousemuir, 3 m. N.W. They were transferred 
hither from Crieff in 1770, and were formerly the most important 
in the kingdom, but have to a great extent been replaced by 
the local weekly auction marts. Carron, 2 m. N.N.W., is’ famous 
for the iron- works established in 1760 by Dr John Roebuck 
(1718-1794), whose advising engineers were successively John 
Smeaton and James Watt. The short iron guns of large calibre 
designed by General Robert Melville, and first cast in 1779, 
were called carronades from this tlieir place of manufacture. 

Falkirk is a town of considerable antiquity. Its original name 
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was the QMc Eaglais breae, ehutdh of spedkled or niottldd 
stone," which Simeteftl of Durham (fl. 1130) thihsIillttAted os 
Eggksbireth. ’By the end Of the 13th century appears the form 
Faukirke fthe present local pronunciation), Which is merely a 
translation of the Gaelic fau or faw, meaning " dun," " pol^ red." 
The first churOh was built by Malcolm Canmore (d. 1093). 
Falkiifk was made a burgh of barony in 1600 and a burgh of 
regality in 1646, but on forfeiture of the carl of Linlithgow 
in 1715, its superiority was vested in the crown. Callender 
House, immediately to the S., was the seat of the earl and his 
ancestors. The mansion was visited by Queen Mary, captured 
by Cromwell, and occupied by Generals Monk and Hawley. The 
wall of Antoninus ran through the grAinds, and the district is 
rich in Roman remains, Camelon, about 2 m. W., being the 
site of a Roman settlement ; Merchiston Hall, to the N.W., 
was the birthplace of Admiral Sir Charles Napier. The eastern 
suburb of J.auries' in was first called Langloune, then Merchis- 
town, and received its present name after Sir Lawrence Dundas 
of Kerse, wno had promoted its welfare. At Polmont, farther 
east, which gives the title of Karon to the duke of Hamilton, 
is the school of Blair Lodge, besides coal-mines and other 
industries. 

Battles of Falkirk. — ^'I'he battle of the 22nd of July 1298 was 
fought between the forces of King Edward I. of England and 
those of the Scottish national party under Sir William Wallace. 
The latter, after long baflling the king’s attempts t» bring him to 
battle, had taken up a strong position south of the town behind 
a morass. They were formed in four deep and close masses 
(“ schiltrons ") of pikemen, the light troops screening the front 
and flanks and a body of men-at-arms standing in reserve. It 
was perhaps hoped that the English cavalry would plunge into 
the morass, for no serious precautions were taken as to the 
flanks, hut in any case Wallace desired no more than to receive 
an attack at the halt, trusting wholly to his massed pikes. The 
English right wing first appeared, tried the momss in vain, and 
then .set out to turn it by a long d6tour ; the main battle under the 
king halted in front of it, while the left wing under Antony Bee, 
bishop of Durham, was able to reach the head Of the marsh 
without much delay. Once on the enemy’s side of the obstacle 
the bishop halted to wait for Edward, who was now following him, 
hut his undisciplined barons, shouting “ *Tis not for thee, bishop, 
to toach us war. Go say mass I " drove off the Scottish archers 
and mon-at-arms and charged the nearest square of pikes, 
which repulsed them with heavy losses. On the other flank the 
right whig, its flank march completed, charged with the same 
result. But Ed w'ard, who had now joined the bishop with the 
centre or “ main battle," peremptorily ordered the cavalry to 
stand fast, and, taught by his experience in the Welsh Wars, 
brought up his archers. The longbow here scored its first victory 
in a pitched battle. Before long gaps appeared in the close ratto 
of pike heads, and after sufficient preparation Edward again 
launched his men-at-arms to the charge. The shaken masses 
then gave way one after the other, and the Scots fled in all 
directions. 

The second battle of Falkirk, fought on the r7th of January 
1746 between the Highlanders under Prince CWles and the 
British forces under General Hawley, resulted in the defeat 
of the latter. It is remarkable only for the bad conduct of the 
British dragoons and the steadiness of the infantry. Hawley 
retreated to Linlithgow, leaving all his baggage, 700 prisoners 
and seven guns in the enemy's hands. 

FALKLAND, LUOI0S CAHY, 2nd Viscount {e. 1610-1643), 
son of Sir Henry Carj^ afterwards ist Viscount Falkland (d. 
1633), a member of an ancient Devonshire family, whb was lord 
deputy of Ireland from 1622 to 1629, and of Elizabeth (1585- 
1639), only daughter of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, d\ief baron of 
the exchequer, was born •eitiher in 1609 or 1610, and was educated 
at Trinity College, DiibKn. In 1625 he inherited from his 
grandfather the manors of Great Tew and Burford in Oxford- 
shire, and, about the age of 21, married Lettice,- daughter of 
Sir Richard Morrison , of Tooley Park in Leicestershire . Involved 
in a quarrel with h’s father^ whom he failed to propitiate by 
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offering to hand over to him his estate, he left England to take 
service in the I^utch army, but soon returned. In 1633, by the 
death of his father, he became Viscount Falkland. His mother 
had embraced the Roman Catholic faith, to which tt was now 
sought to attract Falkland himself, but his studies and reflections 
led him, under the influence of Chillingw^orth, to the inlerpreta- 
tion of reh’gious problems rather by reason than by tradition 
or authority. At Great Tew he enjoyed a short but happy 
period of study, and he assembled round him many gifted and 
learned men, whom the near neighbourhood of the university 
and his own brilliant qualities attracted to his house. He was 
the friend of Hales and Chillingworth, was celebrated by Jonson, 
Suckling, Cowley and Wflllcr in verse, and in prose by Clarendon, 
who is eloquent in describing the virtues and genius of the 
“ incomparable ” Falkland, and draws a delightful picture of 
his society and hospitalily. 

Falkland’s intollcrtnnl pleasures, however, were soon inter- 
rupted by war and politics, lie felt it his duty to take part on 
the king’s side a-, a volunteer under Essex in the campaign of 
1639 against tlic Scots. In 1640 he was returned for Newport 
in the Isle of Wight to the Short and Long Parliaments, and took 
an active pari on the side of the opposition. Tie spoke tigainst 
the exaction of shipmonry on the 7th of December 1640, denoun- 
cing tlie servile ro)idurt of Lord Keeper Finch and the judges.^ 
He supported the prosec’ution of Strafford, at the same time 
endeavouring^ on more than one occasion to moderate the 
measures of the Commons in the interests of justice, and voted 
for the third reading of the attainder on the 21st of April 1641. 
On the great question of the church he urged, in the debate of 
the 8th of February 1641, that the interference of the clerj:^" in 
secular matters, the encroachments in jurisdiction of the spiritual 
courts, and the imposition by authority of unnecessaiy" cere- 
monies, should be prohibited. On the other hand, though he 
denied that episcopacy cxi.ste<l jure divino, he was opposed to its 
al)oIition ; fearing the establishment of the Presbyterian system, 
which in Scotland liad proved equally tyrannical. Triennial 
parliaments would be suflicient to control the bishops, if they 
meditated any further attacks upon the national liberties, and 
he urged that ‘‘ where it is not necessary to change, it is necessary 
not to change.’^ Even Hampden still believed that a compromise 
with the episcopal principle was possible, and assured Falkland 
that if the bill taken up to the J^ords on the 1st of May 1641, 
excluding the bishops from the Lords and the clergy from secular 
offices, were passed, ** there would be notliing more attempted 
to the prejudice of the church.” Accordingly the bill was 
supported by Falkland. The times, however, were not favourable 
to compromise. The bill was lost in the I/^rds, and on the 27th 
of May the Root* and Branch Bill, for the total abolition of 
episcopacy, was introduced in the House of Commons. This 
measure Falkland oppcjscil, as well as the second bill for excluding 
the bishops, introduced on the 21st of October. In the discussion 
on the Grand Remonstrance he took the part of the bishops and 
the Arminians. He was now opposed to the whole fiolicy of the 
opposition, and, being rcjmiarlu'd by Hampden with his change 
of attitude, replied “ tiiat he hud fonncrly l)een persuaded by 
tliat worthy gentleman to believe many things which be had 
since found to be untrue, and theref(jre he had changed his 
opinion in many particulars as well as to things as to persons.” - 

On the ist of January 1642, immediately before the attempted 
arrest of the five members, of which, however, he was not 
cognizant, he was offercfl by the king the secretaryship of state, 
and was persuaded by Hyde to accept it, thus becoming in\mlvccl 
directly m the king’s policy, though evidently possessing little 
influence in his counsels, lie was one of the peers who signed 
the protestation against making war, at York on the 15th of June 
164a. On the 5th of Septeinber he carried Charles’s ovcT*tures 
for peace to the parliament, when ho informed the leaders of the 
opposition that the king consented to a thorough reformation 
of religion. The seciv^t correspondence connected with the 
Waller plot passed through his hands. Ho v»ais present with the 

* His spf’cches arc in tlic Thomason Tracts^ E lyO (y), /?6), (36), 

® Clarendon's Hist. iv. 94, note. 


king at Edgehill and at the siege of Gloucester. By this time 
the hopelessness of the situation had completely overwhelmed 
him. 'Fhc aims and principles of neither party in the conflict 
could satisfy a man of FaHdand’s high ideals and intellectual 
vision. His royalism could not suffer the substitution, as the 
controlling power in the state, of a parliament for the monarchy, 
nor his conserv^atism the revolutionary changes in church and 
state now insisted upon by the opposite faction. The fatal 
character and policy of the king, the most incapable of men 
and yet the man upon whom all depended, must have been by 
now thoroughly understood by Falkland. Comprom'^e had long 
been out of the question. The victory of either side could only 
bring misery ; and the prolongation of the war was a prospect 
equally unhappy. Nor could Falkland find any support or 
consolation in his own inward convictions or principles. His 
ideals and hopes were now destroyed, and he had no definite 
political con\'ictions such as inspired and strengthened Strafford 
and Pym. In fact his sensitive nature shrank from contact 
with the practical politics of the day and prevented his rise to 
the place of a leader or a statesman. Clarendon has recorded 
his final relapse into despair. “ Sitting amongst his friends, 
often, after a deep silence and frequent sighs (he) would with a 
shrill and sad accent ingeminate the word Peace, Peace, and 
would passionately profess that the very agony of the war, 
and the view of the calamities and desolation the kingdom did 
and must endure, took his sleep from him and would shortly 
break his heart.” At Gloucester he had in vain exposed himself 
to risks. On the morning of the battle of Newbury, on the 20th 
of September 1643, declared to his friends, who would have 
dissuaded him from taking part in the fight, that “ he was weary 
of the times and foresaw much misery to his own Counlty^ and 
did believe he should lie out of it ere night.” ® He serv’ed during 
the engagement as a volunteer under Sir John Byron, and, 
riding alone at a gap in a hedge commanded by the enemy’s fire, 
was immediately killed. 

His death took place at the early age of 33, which should be 
borne in mind in every estimate of his career and character. 
He was succeeded in the title by his eldest son Lucius, 3rd 
\'iscount Falkland, his male descent becoming extinct in the 
person of Anthony, 5th viscount, in 1694, when the viscounty 
pa.s*sed to Lucius Hcni*}^ (1687-1730), a de.scendant of the first 
viscount, and tlie present peer is his direct descendant. 

Falkland wrote a Discourse oj Infallihiliiy, published in 1646 
{Thoviason Tracis, E 361 [i]), reprinted in 1650, in 1651 (E 634 
[1]) ed. by 'J’riplet with replies, and in 1660 with the addition 
of tw'o discourses on episcopacy by Falkland. This is a work 
of some importance in theological controversy, the general argu- 
ment being that “ to those who follow their reason in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures God will either give his grace for 
assistance to find the truth or his pardon if they miss it. And 
then this supposed necessity of an infallible guide (with the 
supposed damnation for the want of it) fall together to the 
ground.” Also A J.elier t , * jo Sept. 1642 concerning the late 
co7iflict before Worcester (1642); and Poems, in which ho shows 
himself a follower of Ben Jonson, edited by A. B. Grosart in 
Miscellanies oj the Fuller Worthies Library, vok iii. (1871). 

The chief interest in Falkland does not lie in his writings or in 
the incidents of his career, but in his character and the di.'^tinction 
of his intellectual position, in his isolation from his contemporaric.s 
seeking reformation in the inward and spiritual life of the church 
and state and not in its outward and material form, and as the 
leader and chief of rationalism in an age dominated by violent 
intolerance and narrow dogmatism. His personal appearance, 
according to Clarendon, was insignificant, ” in no degree attrac- 
tive or promising, llis stature was low and smaller than noo-st 
men ; his motion not graceful * < k but that little persoarond 
small stature was quickly found to contain a great heart « . 

all mankind could not but admire and love him.” ^ 

Authorities. — There is a Life and Times by J. A. R. Marriott 
(i9<^7) ; sec also S. R. Gardiner’s Hist, of J.ngland ; Hist, of me 
Civil War ; the same author’s article in the Did. of Nat. Biography 

* Whitelockc, p. 73. . Life, i. 37. 
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references there given; Clarendon’s Hisi, of the Rebellion y 
passim and esp. vii. <^17-234 ; Clarendon’s Life ; Rational Theology 
fT. in the 17th Century, by John Tulloch (1874), i. 76; Life of 
Lady Falkland from a MS. in the imperial library at Lille (1861) ; 
Life of the same by Lady Gcorgiana Fullerton (1883) ; Jonson’s Ode 
Pindaric to the memory and friendship of .. . Sir Lucius Cary and 
Rir Henry Morrison ; W. J. Courthope, History of English Poetry 
(1903), ii'- 291 : Life of Falkland, by W. H. Trale in the English- 
man's Library, vol. 22 (1842) ; D. Lloyd, Memoires (i668), 331 ; 
and the Life of Falkland, by Lady M. T. Lewis in Lives of the 
Friends , . . of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, voL i. p. 3. John 
Duncan's account of Lettice, Lady Falkland, was edited in igo8 by 
M. F. Howard. (P. C. Y.) 

FALKLAND, a royal and police burgh of Fifeshire, Scotland. 
Pop.' (1901) 809. It is situated at the northern base of the 
hill of East Lomond (1471 ft. high), 2^ m. from Falkland 
Road station (with which there is communication by ’bus), on 
the North British railway company’s main line to Dundee, 
21 m. N. of Edinburgh as the crow flies. It is an old-world- 
looking place, many of the ancient houses still standing. Its 
industries are chiefly concerned with the weaving of linen and 
the brewing of ale, for which it was once specially noted ; and 
it has few public buildings save the town hall. The palace of 
the Stuarts, however™ more beautiful than Holy rood and quite 
as romantic — lends the spot its fame and charm. The older 
edifice that occupied this site was a hunting-tower of the Mac- 
duffs, earls of Fife, and was transferred with the earldom in 1371 
to Robert Stewart, earl of Fife and Mcnteith, afterwards duke 
of Albany, second son of Robert II. Because of his father’s 
long illness and the incapacity of Robert III., his brother Albany 
was during many years virtual ruler of Scotland, and, in the hope 
of securing the crown, caused the heir-apparent — David, duke 
of Rothesay - to be conveyed to the castle by force and there 
stanTd to death, in 1402. The conversion of the Thane’s tower 
into the existing palace was begun by James III. and completed 
in 1538. The western part had two round towers, similar to 
those at Holyrood, which were also built by James V., and the 
southern elevation was ornamented with niches and statues, 
giving it a close resemblance to the Perpendicular style of the 
semi-ecclesiastical architecture of England. The palace soon 
became the favourite summer residence of the .Stuarts. From it 
James V. wlien a boy fled to Stirling by night from the custody 
of the carl of Angus, and in it he died in 1542. 

Here, too, Queen Mary spent some of her happiest days, 
playing the country^ girl in its parks and woods. When the court 
was held at Falkland the Given was the daily scene of revelry 
and dance, and “ To be Falkland bred ” was a proverb that then 
came into vogue to designate a courtier. James VI. delighted 
in the palace and especially in the deer. He upset the schemes 
of the Gowrie conspirators by escaping from Falkland to St 
Andrews, and it was while His Majesty was residing in the 
palace that the fifth earl of Bothwell, in 1592, attempted^ to 
kidnap him. In September 1596 an intensely dramatic interview 
took place in the palace between the king and Andrew Melville 
and other Presbyterian ministers sent by tlie general assembly 
at Cupar to remonstrate witli him on allowing the Roman 
Catholic lords to return to Scotland. In 1654 the eastern wing 
was accidentally destroyed by fire, during its tenancy by the 
soldiers of Cromwell, by wliose orders the fine old oaks in the 
park were cut clown for the building of a fort at Perth. Even 
in its neglected state the mansion impressed Defoe, who declared 
the Scottish kings owned more palaces than their English 
brothers. In 1715 Rob Roy garrisoned the palace and failed 
not to levy dues on I lie burgh and neighbourhood. Signs of 
decay were more evidcni when Thomas Carlyle saw it, for he 
likened it to “ a black old bit of coffin or protrusive shin-bone 
striking through the soil ol the dead past.” But a munificent 
protector at length appeared in the person of the third marquess 
of Bute, who acquired the estate and buildings in 1 888, and forth- 
with undertook the restoration of the palace. 

Falkland became a royal burgh in 1458 and its charter was 
renewed in 1595, and before the earlier date it liad been a seat 
of the Templars. It gives the title of viscount to the English family 
of Gary, the patent having );»ccn gWilcd in 1620 by James VI. 
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The town’s most distinguished native was Richard Cameron, 
the Covenanter. His house— a three-storeyed structure with 
yellow harled front and thatched roof — still stands on the south 
side of the^quare in the main street. The Hackstons of Rathillet 
also had a house in Falkland. ^ 

FALKLAND ISLANDS (Fr. Malouines, Span. Malvinas\ a 
group of islands in the South Atlantic Ocean, belonging tc 
Britain, and lying about 250 m. E. of the nearest point in the 
mainland of South America, between si** and 53° S., and 57® 40’ 
and 61° 25' W. With the uninhabited dependency of South 
Georgia Island, to the E.S.E., they form the most southerly 
colon)^ of the British empire. The islands, inclusive of rocks and 
reefs, exceed 100 in number and hate a total area of 650c 
sq. m. ; but only two are of considerable size ; the largest ol 
these. East Falkland, is 95 m. in extreme length, with an average 
width of 40 m., and the smaller, West Falkland, is 80 m. long 
and about 25 m. wide. The area of East Falkland is about 300c 
sq. m., and that of West Falkland 2300. Most of the others 
are mere islets, the largest 16 m. long by 8 m. wide. The twe 
principal islands arc separated by Falkland Sound, a narrow 
strait from 18 to 2.J m. m width, running nearly N.E. and S.W. 
The general appearance of the i.slands i.s* not unlike that of one 
of the outer Hebrides. The general colouring, a faded brown, 
is somewhat dreary, but the mountain heights and promontories 
of the west di.splay some grandeur of outline. Tl.e coast-line 
of both main islands is deeply indented and maqy of the ba} s 
and inlets form secure and well-protected harbours, some 
which, however, are difficult of acce.ss to sailing ships. 

Ea.st Falkland is almo.st bisected by tw'o deep fjords, Choiscu' 
and Bren ton Sounds, which leave the northern and southcri 
portions connected only by an isthmus a mile and a half wdde 
The northern portion is hilly, and is crossed by a rugged range 
tile Wickham Heights, running ca.st and wTSt, pd rising in somi 
places to a height of nearly 2000 ft. The remainder of the islanc 
consists chiefly of low undulating ground, a mi.\ture of pastun 
and morass, wuth many shallow freshw^ater tarns, and smal 
.streams running in the valleys. Two line inlets, Berkelc) 
Sound and Port William, run far into the land at the north 
eastern extremity of the island. Port Louis, formerly the sea 
of government, is at the head of Bcrkelty Sound, hut th< 
anchorage there having been found rather too exposed, abou 
the year 1844 a town was laid out, and tlie necessary publii 
buildings w'erc erected on Stanley Harbour, a sheltered recesi 
within Port William. West Falkland is more hilly near th( 
east island ; the principal mountain range, the Hornby Hills 
runs north and south parallel with Falkland Sound. Moun 
Adam, the highest hill in the islands, is 2315 ft. high. 

Tlie little town of Stanley is built along the south shore 0 
Stanley harbour and stretches a short way up the slope ; i 
has a population of little more than 900. The houses, mostly 
white with coloured roofs, arc generally built of wood and iron 
and have glazed porches, gay with fuchsias anrl pelargoniums 
Government House, grey, stone-built and slated, calls to mine 
a manse in Shetland or Orkney. The government barrack is 1 
rather imposing structure in the middle of the towm, as is thi 
cathedral church to the cast, built of stone and buttressed wit! 
brick. Next to Stanley the most important place on Has 
Falkland is Darwin on Choiseul Sound — a ^'^illage of Scottisl 
shepherds and a station of the Falkland Island Company. 

The Falkland Islands consist entirely, so far a.s is known, 0 
the older Palaeozoic rocks, Lower Devonian or Upper Siluriar 
slightly metamorphosed and a good deal crumpled and distorter 
in the low grounds clay slate and soft sandstone, and on th 
ridges hardened sandstone passing into the conspicuous whh 
quartzites. There do not seem to be any minerals cf value 
and the rocks arc not such as to indicate any probability of thei 
discovcr>^ Galena is found in small quantity, and in some place 
it contains a large percentage of silver. The dark bituminoc 
layers of clay slate, wdiich occur intercalated among the quartzite: 
have led, here as elsewhere, to the hope of coming upon a seal 
of coal, but it is contrary to experience that coal of any vain 
should be found in rocks of that age. 
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n{cciJhi«ilations 6f btefckt^^'quetftzite, im^\ktMomfhuthtv^ 
a tendency to a rude diamond shaj^, fral 2^ to 4o ft^ih lei^jds, 
and half as nrndk m vddth, and of thickness' cottespohling 
wids that of the qrWrteite ridges oti the Mils above. The blocks 
are angular, and rest irregularly one upon another, supported 
in all positions by the angles and ed||fes of those beneath. The 
whole mass looks as if it were, as it is, sbwiy sliding down the 
valley to ttie sea. These “ stone runs ” are looked upon with 
great wonder by the shifting population of the Falklanda, and 
they are shown to visiPors with many strange speculations as 
to their mode of formation. Their origin is attributed by some 
to the moraine formation of former glaciers. Another out of 
many theories ^ is that the hard beds of quartzite are denuded 
by the disintegration of the softer layers. Their support being 
removed they break away in the direction of natural joints, and 
the fragments fall d^jwn the slope upon the vegetable soil. 
This soil is spongy, and, undergoing alternate contraction and 
expansion from being alternately comparatively dry and satur- 
ated with moisture, allows the h(‘avy blocks to slip down by their 
own weight into the \'allry, where they become piled up, the 
valley stream aftenwards removing the soil from among and o^•er 

The Falklftnd Islands correspf»nd very^ nearly in latitude in 
the southern hemisphere with ],ondon in the northern, but 
the climatic influence.s are veiy^ different. Ihe temperature is 
equable, the average of the two midsummer months being al)oiil 
47“ Fahr., and that of the two midwinter months 37*^ Fahr. The 
extreme frosts and heats of the English climate arc unknown, 
but occasional hca\y snow-falls occur, and the sea in shallow 
inlets is covered with a thin coating of ire. The sky is almost 
constantly overcast, and rain falls, mostly in a drizzle and in 
frequent showers, on about 250 days in the year. The rainfall is 
not great, only about 20 in., but the mean humidity for the year 
is 80, saturation being loo, November is considered the onh^ 
dry mouth. The prevalent vinds from the west, south-west and 
south blow continuously, at times approaching the force of a 
hurricane, “ A region more exposed to storms both in summer 
and winter it would be difficult to mention ” (Fitzroy, Voyaf^es 
of “ Adventure and Beagle” ii, 228). The fragments of many 
wrecks emphasize the dangers of navigation, which are increased 
by the absence of beacons, the only lighthouse being that 
maintained by the Board of Trade on Cape Pembroke near the 
principal settlement. Kelp is a natural danger-signal, and the 
sunken rock, “ Uranie,*’ is reputed to be the only one not buoyed 
by the gian Vicawccd. 

Of aboriginal human inhabitants there is no trace in the Falk- 
lands, and the land fauna is very scanty. A small wolf, the 
loup-renard of dc Bougainville, is extinct, the last having been 
seen about 1875 on the West Falkland. Some herds of cattle 
and horses run wild ; but these were, of course, inVoduced, as 
were also the wild hogs, the numerous, rabbits and the less 
common hares. All these have greatly declined in numbers, 
being profitably replaced by sheep. Land-birds arc few m*kind, 
and are mostly strays from South America. They include, 
however, the snipe and military starling, which on account of 
its scarlet breast is locally known as the robin. Sea-birds arc 
abundant, and, probably from the islands having been com- 
paratively lately peopled, they are singularly tame. Gulls arid 
amphibious birds abound in large variety ; three kinds of 
penguin have their rookeries and breed here, migrating yearly 
for some months to the South An\ericAn mainland. Stray 
specimens of the great king penguin have been obsen^ed, and 
there are also mollyrrtauks (a kind of albatross), Qipe pigeons 
and many carrioti birds. Kelp and upland geese abound, the 
latter being edible ; and their shooting affords some sport. 

The Falkland Islands form essentiaDy a part of Patagonia, 
with which they are connected by an elevated submarine plateau, 

^ See B. Stechcle, in MUnchencr geographi.'nhc Stitdien^ xx» 

9 Xid Geographical Journal (December 1907). 
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A vemnica (V* dea 4 ssafa)is found in some parts, 

and has also received cultivation. The greater part of the 
** camp <the open country) ia formed of peat, whiph in some 
places is of great age and depth, and at the bottom of the bed 
very dense and bituminoirt. The peat is different in character 
from that of northern Europe ; cellular plants enter but little 
into its composition, and it is formed t^Imost entirely of the root.s 
and stems of Empetnm ruhTtm, a variety of the common crow- 
berry of the Scottish hills with red berries, called by the Falk- 
landers the diddle-dee ” berry; of Myrtus nummtdoTia^ a 
little creeping myrtle whose leaves are used by tlie shcphei^s 
as a substitute for tea ; of Caltha append iculata, a dwarf species 
of marsh-marigold ; and of some sedges and sedge-like plants, 
such as Astriia pimila, Gaimardia australis and Bostkovia 
grandiflora. Peat is largely used as fuel, coal being obtained 
only at a cost of £3 a ton. 

Two vegetable products, the “ balsam bog ” {Bolar gleharia) 
and the “ tussock grass ” {Daciylis caespiiosa) have been object. s 
of curiosity and interest ever since the first accounts of the islands 
were given. The first is a huge mass of a bright green colour, 
living to a great age, and when dead becoming of a grey and 
stony appearance. When cut open, it displays an infinity of tiny 
leaf-buds and stems, and at intervals there exudes from it an 
aromatic resin, which from its astringent properties is used by 
the shepherds as a vulncrar)", but has not been com^erted to an\' 
commercial purpose. The “ lus.sock grass ” is a wonderful and 
most valuable natural production, which, owing to the intro- 
duction of stock, has become extinct in the two main i.sland.s, but 
still flouri.shes elsewhere in the group. It is a reed-like grass, 
which grows in dense tufts from 6 to lo ft. high from stool-like 
root-crown.s. It forms excellent fodder for cattle, and is regularly 
gathered for that purpose. It is of beautiful appearance, and 
the almost tropical profusion of its growth may have led lo the 
early erroneous reports of the densely-wooded nature of these 
islands. 

The population slightly exceeds 2000. The large majority of 
the inhabitants live in the East Island, and the predominating 
element is Scottish — Scotti.sh shepherds having superseded the 
South American Gauchos. In 1867 there were no settlers on 
the west island, and the government is.sued a proclamation 
offering leases of grazing stations on veiy moderate terms. Jn 
1868 all the available land was occupied. These lands are fairly 
healthy, the principal drawback bring the virulent form as.sumed 
by simple epidemic maladies. The occupation of the inliabitants 
is almost entirely pa.storal, and the principal industry is sheep- 
farming. Wool forms by far the largest export, and tallow, hides, 
bones and frozen mutton are also e?mnrt^. Trade is carriecT on 
almost entirely with the United KipgdDm ; the approximate 
annual value of exports is £i2o,oocr, ildid'Of imports a little inqro 
than half that sum. The Falkland?Wands Company, having its 
headquarters at Stanley and an important station in the camp 
at Darwin, carries on an extensive business in sheep-farming 
and the dependent industries, and in the general import trade. 
The development of this undertaking necessitated the establish- 
ment of stores and workshops at Stanley, and ships can be 
repaired and provided in every way ; a matter of importance 
since not a few vessels, after suffering injury during heavy 
weather off Cape Horn, call at the Falklands in distress. The 
maintenance of the requisite plant and the high wfvges current 
render such repairs somewhat costly. A former trade in oil-^nd 
sealskin has decayed, owing to tlie smaller number oh^hales 
and seals remaining about the Islands. Communications are 
maintained on horseback and by water, and tliere ^re no roads 
except at Stanley. Thero is a monlldy mail to find from England, 
the pas.sage occupying about four weeks. 

The Falkland Islands are a crown colony ^ with ^ governor 
and executive and lf;gislative councils. The legislative council 
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nominated members, and the executive of the same, lyetk the 
exc^oathBt1tef«:u<Md)ljMlit«(|SoU^ "HlAKWbny 

IS sdJ-supportingi rtfae -leTcnoft be^ talg^ defirnd team, tte 
^ drink duties, and a no pubMo debt. The Ftlklaads are 
the seat of a cdomal' bishop. BducatJeci is- ootnpulsory. The 
government maintains schools and traveUing teachers ; the 
Fs^lmd klands Gm^tany also maintains a school at Barwin, 
and there IS one to those the Roman Catholic faith in Stanley. 
There IS also on Keppel Island a Protestant missionary settlement 
for tro training in agriculture of imported Fuegions. Stanley 
was tor some years a naval station, but ceased to be so in 
1904. 

Tto Falkland Islands were first seen by Davis in the year 1592, 
Sir Richard Hawkins sailed along their north shore in 1594. 
^e claims of Amerigo Vespucci to a previous discovery are 
doubtful. In 1598 Sebald de Wert, a Dutchman, visited them, 
and called them the Schald Islands, a name which they bear on 
some Dutch maps. Captain Strong sailed through between the 
two principal islands in 1690, landed upon one of them, and 
c^ed the passage Falkland Sfiund, and from this the group 
afterwards took its Englisii name. In 17^4 the French explorer 
De Bougainville took possession of the islands on behalf of his 
countrj', and established a colony at Port Louis on Berkeley 
Sound. But in 1767 France ceded the islands to Spain, Dc 
Bougainville lieing emploj-ed as intermediary. Meanwhile in 
1765 Commodore Byron bad taken possession on the part of 
England on the ground of prior discover)-, and had formed a 
settlement at Port Egmont on the small island of Saunders. 
The Spanish and English settlers remained in ignorance, real or 
assumed, of each other’s presence until 1769-1770, when Byron’s 
action was nearly the cause of a war between England and Spain' 
both countries luu ing armed fleets to contest the barren sover- 
eignty. In 1771, however, Spain yielded the islands to Great 
Jlntam by convention. As they had not been actually colonized 
by England, the republic of Buenos Aires claimed the group in 
1S20, and subsequently entered into a dispute with the United 
States of America concerning the rights to the products of these 
islands. On the representations of Great Britain the Buenos 
Aireans withdrew, and the British flag was once more hoisted 
at Port Louis m 1833, and since that time the Falkland Islands 
nave been a regular British colony. 

In 1845 Mr S, Lafone, a wealthy cattle and hide merchant 
on the river Plate, obtained from government a grant of the 
southern portion of the island, a peninsula 600,000 acres in 
extent, and possession of all the wild cattle on the island for a 
period of six years, for a payment of 0,000 dowm, and £20,000 
m ten years from January i, 1852. In 1851 Mr Lafone’s interest 
in Lafonia, as the peninsula came to be called, was purchased 
by the Falkland Islands Company, which had been 
incorporated by charter in the same year. 

See Pernety, Journal histotiqm d'une vovaue faite aux Ma- 
louin^ nt 176s ct 1764 (Berlin. 1767) ; S. Joha.soii, Thou^hU on the 

Tr ansae tw, IS respecting J’alkland’s Islands (1771) • L. A. de 
■Bougainville, Voyape auUntr du monde (1771) ; T. Palkncr Des- 
cription of Patagonia and the Falkland Islands (1774) • B Penrose 
Account of the last Kxpedition to Port Egmont in the Palkland Islands 
on the Forcible Oempation of Malvinas by the 
British GovernmeM in eXjy (Buenos Ayres, 18.53) ; Eectamaeioii del 
Uobterno da las provtnetas I'ntdas de la Plata contra el de SM 
Bntanica sobrr ln soveronia v possesion de las Islas Malvinas (Lon- 
don FiUroy, Nanatire of the Survevinf( Vovare of JI.M.S. 

Adventure and licayjc " (1839) ; Darwin, Vovage of a Naturalist 
round the li othl (1^45) . • ■ L- Sullivan, Description of the Falkland 
I'^i the Falkland Islands if 

Snow, \ cars Cruise ofl the Tien a del Fueeo, 
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Colonial Reports Annual ; MS. Sloanc, 3205. 

FALLACY (I.at. fall-ax, apt to mislead), the term mven 
^nerally io any mistaken statement used in argument; in 
Logic, twhnically, an argument which violates the laws of 
c^t demon.stration. An argument may be fallacious in 
mailer {tx. misstatement of facts), in imriiHg {i.e. wrong use of 
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Fornw; II, and III. nrijiM 

■deramkw Md ia. Mdiohitic pbcMwiIpgy, .iell^ng 

Anrtotle,. «« called fallacies in dsriwsK pr m iww, as n np<^ 

tatoaUnieiUaaaminHta ^ 

I. AfafsnaL— Tb« classification widely adimted by modem 
l^c»M and based on that of AristQtle, Ormmm iSofikisiiti 
euueht), b as follows:— {t) Fallacy of Accident, ix. aiguing 
erroneously from a general rule to a particular case, without 
proper regard to particular conditions which vitiate the applioa~ 
tion of the general rule; if manh^jd suffrage be tte^, 
aiguing that a criminal or a lunatic must, therefore, have a vote j 
(2) Converse Fallacy of Accident, ix. arguing from a special case 
to a geneml rule ; (3) Irrelevant Conclusion, or Jgnoratio Elencbi, 
wherem, instead of proving the fact in di.spute, the srguer seeks 
to gam jus point by diverting attention to some extraneous 
tact (as in thc_ legal story of “ No case. Abuse the plaintiff’s 
attorney ). Under this head come the so-called argunsenium 
(a) ad honumm, {b) ad poptdum, (c) ad hactitum, (d) ad verecundiam, 
common in platform oratory, in which the speaker obscures the 
real issue by appealing to his audience on the grounds of la) 
purely personal considerations, {b) popular sentiment, (c) fear, 
Id) conventional propriety. This fallacy has been illustrated 
Dy ethical or theological arguments wherein the fear of punish- 
ment IS subtly substituted for abstract right as tH? sanction of 
moral obligation. (4) relilio priucipii (begging the question) or 
Circulus m probanda (arguing in a circle), which consists in 
demonstrating a conclusion by means of premises wliich pre- 
suppo.se that conclusion. Jeremy Bcntham points out that this 
fallacy may lurk in a single word, especially in an epitliet, e.e. 

If a measure were condemned simply on the ground that it is 
alleged to be “ un-Brnglish ” ; (5) Fallacy of the Consequent, really 
a species of (3), wherein a conclusion is drawn from premise 
which do not really support it.; (6) Fcdlary of False Cause, or 
hot, Seqmlur (“ it does not follow ”), wherein one tiling is in- 
corr^tly assumed as the cause of another, as when the awients 
attnbuted a public calamity to a meteorological phenome- 
non ; l^) fallacy of Many Questions (Plurium Interroeationum), 
wherein several questioas are improperiv grouped in the form of 
one, and a direct categorical amswer is demanded, e.g. if a prosecut- 
ing counsel asked the prisoner “ \Mmt time was it when you met 
this man ? with the intention of eliciting the tacit admission 
tJiat such a meeting had taken place. 

11. I erbal fallacies are those in which a false conclusion 
IS obtained by improper or ambiguous use of words. They 
are pncrally classilied as follows, (i) Equivocation consists in 
einploving the same word in two or more seases, e.g. in a syllogism 
the middle term being used in one sense in the major and another 
m the minor premise, so that in fact there .re jour not three 
torms^ ( All fair things are honourable ; This 5voman is fair : 
therefore this woman is honourable,” the second “ fair ” being in 
reference to complexion). (2) Amphibology is the result of 
ambiguity of grammatical structure, e.g. of the position of tl e 
adverb only in careless writers (” He onlv said that,” in 
which sentence as experience shows, the adverb has been 
intended to qualify any one of the other three words). (3) Com- 
posUioti, a species of (1), which results from the confused use of 
collMtiyc terms (’’ The angles of a triangle are le.s.s than two right 
angles might refer to the angles separately or added together). 

(4) Utmsmi, the converse of the preceding, which consists in 
einploving tbe middle term distributivelv in the minor and 
collccliyely in the major premise. (,<;) Accent, which occurs onlv 
111 speaking and consists of empha.si7.ing the wrong word in a 
sentence ( He is a fairly good pianist,” according to the empha.sis 
on the words, may imply praise of a beginner’s progress, or an • 
experts depreciation of a popular hero, or it may imply that ‘ 
the person m question is a deplorable violinist). ( 6 ) Figure of 
Speech, the confusion between the metaphorical and ordinary 
uses of a word or phrase. ^ 

III. Tile purely Logical or Formed fallacies consist in tho 
violation of the formal rules of the Syllogism {q,v). They are : 
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(fl) fallacy of Four Terms (Quaternio terminorum) ; (Jb) of Un- 
distributed Middle ; (^) of Illicit process of the major or the 
minor term ; {d) of Negative Premises. * 

Of other classifications of Fallacies in general the most famous 
are those of Francis Bacon and J. S. Mill. Bacon (Novum 
organumf Aph. i, 33, 38 sqq.) divided fallacies into four Idola 
(Idols, i.€. False Apfx*arances), which summarize the various 
kinds of mistakes to which the human intellect is prone (see 
Bacon, Francis). With these should be compared ^Ofjendicula 
of Roger Bacon, contained in the Opus maiuSy pt. i. (see Bacon, 
Roger). J. S. Mill discussed the subject in book v. of his LogiCy 
and Jeremy Bcntham’s»B^?£?/; vj (1824) contains valuable 

remarks. 

* See Rd. Wluitelcy's J^ogic bk. v. ; A. dc Morgan, Pom 
(1847) : A. Sidgwick, 1 'allacics (1883) and other text-books. See 
also article Logic, and for fallacies of Induction, see Induction. 

FALL 1 &RE 8 , CLfiMENT ARMAND (1841- ), president of 

the French republic, was born at Mdzin in the department of 
Lot-et-Garonne, where his father was clerk of the peace. lie 
studied law and became an advocate at N^rac, beginning his 
public career there as municipal councillor (1868), afterwards 
mayor (1871), and as councillor-general of the department of 
Lot-et-Garonne (1871). Jleing an ardent Republican, he lost 
this position in May 1873 upon the fall of Thiers, but in Februar}?' 
1876 was dieted deputy for Ncrac. In the chamber he sat with 
the Republican Left, signed the protestation of the 18th of May 
1877, and was re-elected in OctoIxT by bis constituency. In 1880 
he became under-secretary of state in the department of the 
interior in the Jules Ferry ministry (May 1880 to November 18S1). 
From the 7lh of August 1882 to the 20th of February 1883 be 
was minister of the interior, and for a month (from the 2Qth 
of January 1883) was premier, llis ministry had to fare the 
question of the expulsion of the pretenders to the throne of 
France, owing to the proclamation by 1 Vince Jerome Napoleon 
(January 3883), and M. Fallieres, who was ill at the time, was 
not able to face the storm of opposition, and resigned when the 
senate rejected his project. In the following November, how- 
ever, he was chosen ns minister of public instruction by Jules 
Ferry, and carried out "S'arious reforms in the school .system. 
He resigned with the ministry in March 1885. Again becoming 
minister of the interior in the Rouvier cabinet in May 1887, 
he c.xchangcd his portfolio in December for that of justice. He 
returned to the ministry of t!ie interior in Februarv i88q, and 
finally took the (lc|uirtriicnt of justice from March 1890 to 
February 1892. In June 1890 his department (Lot-et-Garonne) 
elected him to the senate l\v 417 \'oles to 23. "i'hore M. I'allitVcs 
remained somewhat apart fri'm party struggles, id though main- 
taining his iiinucnre among the Republicans. In March 1899 
he was clcrled juc.sident (‘f the senate, and retained that position 
until January 1006, vhen lie was chosen by a union of the groups 
of the Left in ]»oth chamlier:; n.s candidate for the presidency of 
the rcp'ifili':. He was elected on the first ballot*by 4^9 votes 
against 371 bn* Ins {)[)ponent, Paul Doumer. 

FALL-LDIE, in American geology, a line marking the junction 
between the hard rocks of the Afijialachian Mountains and 
the softer deposits of the co.astal plain. The pre-Cambrian and 
metamonphir rujk?, of tlic rnevantain mass form a continuoiis 
ledge parall 'l tc» th<' c:v l coast , wlierc they arc subject to denuda- 
tion and form a series of falls ” and rapids in the river courses 
all along this line. 'Fhe relief of the land below the falls is very 
slight, and this low country rarely rises to a height of 200 ft., 
£0 that the rivers are navigable up to the falls, >vhile the falls 
themseb es are a valuable source of power. A line of cities nvay 
be traced iipon tlie map whose position will thus be readily 
iinderstoo 1 in relation to the ec-onomi<- importance of the fall-line. 
They ai’c Trenton on the Delaware, Philadelphia on the Schuyl- 
kill, Georgetown on the Potomac, Richmond on the James, and 
Augusta on the Sasiimiah. It will Vjc readily understood that 
the softer and more icccrit rocks of the coastal plain have been 
more easily wa.sh 'd a’.vay, while the harder rocks of the moun- 
tains, owing to differential denudation, are left standing high 
above them, and th::L the trend of the edge of this great lenticular 


mass of ancient rock is roughly parallel to that of the Appalachian 
system. 

FALLMERAYER, JAKpB PHILIPP (1790-1861), German 
traveller and historical investigator, best known for his opinions 
in regard to the ethnology of the modern Greeks, was bom, 
the son of a poor peasant, at Tschotsch, near Brixen in Tirol, 
on the loth of December 1790. In 1809 he absconded from the 
cathedral choir school at Brixen and made his way to Salzburg, 
where he supported himself by private teaching while he studied 
theology, the Semitic languages, and histo^)^ After a year's 
study he sought to assure to himself the peace and quiet necessary 
for a student’s life by entering the abbey of Kremsmiinster, but 
difficulties put in his way by the Bavarian officials prevented 
the accomplishment of this intention. At the university of 
Landshut, to which he removed in 1812, he first applied himself 
to jurisprudence, but soon devoted his attention exclusively 
to history and philology. His immediate necessities were pro- 
vided for by a rich patron. During the Napoleonic wars he 
joined the Bavarian infantry as a subaltern in 1813, fought at 
Hanau (30th October 1813), and served throughout the campaign 
in France. He remained in the army of occupation on the banks 
of the Rhine until Waterloo, when he spent six months at 
Orleans as adjutant to General von Spreti. Two years of garrison 
life at Lindau on Lake Constance after the peace were spent in 
the study of modern Greek, Persian and 'rurki.sh. 

Resigning his commission in 1818, he was successively engaged 
as teacher in the g\"mnasium at Augsburg and in the pro- 
gymnasium and lyceum at Landshut. In 1827 he won the gold 
medal offered by the university of Copenhagen with his Geschichic 
des Kaisertiims von Trapezunty based on patient investigation 
of Greek and oriental MSS. at Venice and Vienna. The strictures 
on priestcraft contained in the preface to this book gave offence 
to the authorities, and his position was not improved by the 
liberal \dews expressed in his Geschichic dvr Halhinscl Morea 
wakrend dcs MiUci alters (Stuttgart, 1830-1836, 2 pis.). The 
three years from 1831 to 1834 he spent in travel with the Rus.sian 
count Ostcrniann Tolstoy, vi.siting Kg)"pt, PaU'.stine, Syria, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Constantinople, Greece and Naples. On liis 
return he was elected in 1835 ^ niember of the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, hut he soon after left the country again on 
account of political troubles, and spent the greater part of the 
next four years in trasad, .spending the winter of 1839-3840 with 
Count Tolstoy at Geneva. Constantinople, Trebizond, Athos, 
Macedonia, Thessaly and Greece were visited by him during 
1840-1841 ; and after some years’ residence in Munich he 
returned in 1847 fhe East, and travelled in Palestine, Syria 
and Asia Minor. The authorities continued to regard him with 
suspicion, and uni\'ersity students were forbidden to attend the 
lectures he delivered at ^lunich. He entered, however, into 
friendly relations with the crown prince Maximilian, but this 
intimacy was destroyed by the events following on 1848.- At 
that period he was appointed professor of history in the Munich 
University, and made a niember of the national congress at 
Frankforl-on-Main. He there joined the left or opposition part}^, 
and in the follouing year he accompanied the ru nip- parlia- 
ment to Stuttgart, a course of action which led to his expulsion 
from his professorate. During the winter of 1849-1850 he 
Wiis an exile in Switzerland, but the amnesty of April 1850 
enabled him to return to Munich. He died on the 26tli of 
April 1861. 

Ilis contributions to the medieval history of Greece are of 
great value, and though his theory that the Greeks of the present 
day are of Albanian and Slav descent, with hardly a drop of true 
Greek blood in tlieir veins, has not been accepted in its entirely 
by other investigators, it has served to modify the opinjpns of 
even his greatest opponents. A criticism of his \dcws will be 
found in Ilopf’s Geschichic Griechenlands (reprinted from Ersch 
and Gruber’s Kncyld.) and in Finlay’s History of Greece in 
the Middle Ages. Another theory which he propounded and 
defended with great \'igour was that the capture of Constanti- 
nople by Russia was inevitable, and would lead to the absorption 
by the Russian empire of the whole of the Balkan and Grecian 
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peninsula ; and that this extended empire would constitute a 
standing menace to the western Germanic nations. These views 
he expressed in a series of brilliant articles in German journals. 
His most important contribution to learning remains his history 
of the empire of Trebizond. Prior to his discovery of the chronicle 
* of Michael Panaretos, covering the dominion of Alexus Comncnus 
and his successors from 1204 to 1426, the history of this medieval 
empire was practically unknown. 

His works are — Geschichte des Kaiserthums Tfapezuni (Munich, 
1827-1848) ; Geschichte der Halhinsel Morea im Mittelalter (Stuttgart, 
18.^0-1836) ; Vber die Untstehung der Neugriechen (Stuttgart, 1835) ; 
“ Originalfragmente, Chroniken, u.s.w., zur Geschichte des K. 
Trapezunts " (Munich, 1843), in Abhandl. der lust, Classe der K. 
liayerisch. A had, v. ItYsf. ; Fvagmente aus dem Orient (Stuttgart, 
1845) ; Denkschrift iiber Golgotha tmd das heilige Grab (Munich, 
1852), and Das Tvdte Meer (1833) — both of which had appeared in 
the A bhandlungen of the Academy ; Das alhancsische Element tn 
Griechenland^ iii. parts, in the Abhandl, for 1860-1866. After his 
death there appeared at Leipzig in 1861, under the editorship 
of G. M. Thomas, three volumes of Gesammelie Werke, containing 
Neue Fragmente aus dem Orient, Kritische Versuche, and Studicn 
und Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben. A sketch of his life will also 
be found in L. Stcub, Herhsttage in Tyrol (Munich, 1867). 

FALLOPIUS (or Fallopio^, GABRIELL0( 1523-1562}, Italian 
anatomist, was born about 1523 at Modena, where he became 
a c.anon of the cathedral. He studied medicine at Ferrara, and, 
after a European tour, became teacher of anatomy in that city. 
He thence removed to Pisa, and from Pisa, at the instance of 
Cosmo 1 ., grand-duke of Tuscany, to Padua, where, besides the 
chairs of anatomy and surgery and of b(Jtany, he held the oflice 
of .superintendent of the new botanical garden. He died at 
Padua on the 9lh of October 1562. Only one treatise by 
Fallopius appeared during his lifetime, namely the Ohservatioiies 
anatomicae 1561). His collected Opera gentiina 

omniay were published at Venice in 15S4. (See Anatomy.) 

FALLOUX, FRfipfiRIC ALFRED PIERRE, Comte de (1811- 
1886), French politician and author, was born at Angers on 
the iith of May 1811. Ilis father had been ennobled by 
Cliarles X., and Falloux began his career as a Legitimist and 
clerical journalist under the influence of Mme Swetchiiie. In 
i8^6 he entered the legislature as deputy for Maine-et-Loire, 
and with many other ultra-Catholics he gave real or pretended 
support to the revolution of 1848. Louis Napoleon made him 
minister of education in 1840, but disagreements w'ith the 
president led to his resignation within a year. He had neverthe- 
less secured the passage of the Loi Falloux (March 15, 1850) 
for the organization of primary and secondary education. This 
law provided that the clerge and members of ecclesiastical 
orders, male and female, might exercise the profession of teaching 
without producing any further qualification. This exemption 
was extended even to priests who taught in secondary schools, 
where a university degree was exacted from lay teachers. The 
primary schools were put under the management of the cuies. 
Falloux was elected to the French Academy in 1856. His failure 
to secure re-election to the legislature in 1866, 1869, 1870 and 
1871 was due to the opposition of the stricter Legitimists, who 
viewed with suspicion his attempts to reconcile the Orleans 
princes wnth Henri, comte de C'hambord. In spite oi his failure 
to enter the National Assembly his influence was great, 
and was increased by the intimacy of his personal relations with 
Thiers. But in 1 S72 he offended both sections of the monarchical 
party at a conference arranged in the hope of effecting a fusion 
between the partisans of the comte de Chambord and of the 
Orleans princes, clh'idcd on the vexed question of the flag. He 
suggested that the comte dc C'hambord might recede from his 
position with dignity at the desire of the National Assembly, 
and not content wnth this encroachment on royalist principles, 
he insinuated the possibility of a transitional stage w-ith the due 
d’Aumale as president of the republic. His disgrace was so 
complete that he was excommunicated by the bishop of Angers 
in 1876. He died on the i6th of January 1886. 

Of his numerous works the betit know'n are his Histoire de 
Louis XVI (1840) ; Histoire de Saint Pic (1843) ; De la contre- 
tevoluiion (1876); and the posthumous Mimcircs d'un royaliste 
(2 vols., 1 888). 
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FALLOW, land ploughed and tilled, but left unsown, usually 
for a year, in drder, on the one hand, to disintegrate, aerate 
and free itn from weeds, and, on the other, to allow it to re- 
cuperate. The word was probably early confused jvith “ fallow ** 
(from 0 . Eng. fealu, probably cognate with Gr. TroAtoy, grey), 
of a pale-brown or yellow colour, often applied to soil left untilled 
and unsown, but chiefly seen in the name of the “ fallow deer.” 
The true derivation is from the 0. Eng. fealgdy only found in the 
plural, a harrow, and the ultimate origin is a Teutonic root 
meaning “ to plough,” cf. the German falgen, Tlie recognition 
that continuous growing of wheat on the same area of land robs 
the soil of its fertility was universal amcgig ancient peoples, and 
the practice of “ fallowing ” or resting the soil is as old as 
agriculture itself. The ” Sabbath rest ” ordered to be given 
ever>' seventh year to the land by the Mosaic law is a classical 
instance t)f the ” fallow.” Improvements in crop rotations and 
manuring have diminished the necessity of the “ bare fallow,” 
which is uneconomical because the land is left unproductive, 
and because the nitrates in the soil unintercepted by the roots of 
plants are washed away in the drainage waters. At the present 
time bare fallowing is, in general, only advisable on stiff soils 
and in dry climates. A “ green fallow ” is land planted with 
turnips, potatoes or some similar crop in rows, the space between 
which may be cleared of weeds by hoeing. I'he “ bastard 
fallow ” is a modification of the bare fallow, effected by the 
growth of r)T, vetches, or some other rapidly gfowing crop, 
sown in autumn and fed off in spring, the land then undergoing 
the processes of ploughing, grubbing and harrowing usual in the 
bare fallow. 

FALLOW-DEER (that is. Dun Deer, in contradistinction 
to the red deer, Cenms \Dama‘\ dama), a medium -sized repre- 
sentative of the family Cmndae, characterized by its expanded 
or palmated antlers, which generally ha\ e no bez-tine, rather 
long tail (black above and white below), and a coat spotted with 
white in summer but uniformly coloured in winter. The shoulder- 
height is about 3 ft. The species i.s semi-domesticated in British 
parks, and occurs wild in western Asia, North Africa, the south 
of Europe and Sardinia. In prehistoric times it occurred 
throughout northern and central Europe. One park-breed has 
no spots. Bucks and does live apart except during the pairing- 
season ; and the doe produces one or two, and sometimes three 
fawns at a birth. These deer are particularly fond of horse- 
chestnuts, which the stags are said to endeavour to procure by 
striking at the branches with their antlers. The Persian fallow- 
deer (C. [D.] mcsopoiamtciis)y a nati\'e of the mountains of 
Luristan, is larger than the typical species, and has a brighter 
coat, differing in some details of colouring. The antlers have 
the trez-tinc near the small brow-tine, and the palmation 
beginning near the former. Here may be mentioned the gigantic 
fossil deer commonly known as the Irish elk, which is perhaps a 
giant type of fallow-deer, and if so should be known as Cervus 
{Dama) giganicus. If a distinct type, its title should be C. 
{Mcgaccros) gigavJcus. 'I’his deer inhabited Ireland, Great Britain, 
central and northern Europe, and western Asia in Pleistocene 
and prehistoric times ; and must ha\e stood 6 ft. high at the 
shoulder. The antlers are greatly palmated and of enormous 
size, fine specimens measuring as much as ii ft. between the tips. 

FALL RIVER, a city of Bristol county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
situated on Mount Hope Bay, at the mouth of the Taunton river, 
47m.S.of Boston. Pop.(i 8 go) 74 , 398 ;(i 9 oo) 104,863 ;(estimated, 
1906) 105,9^21 ; (1910, census) 119,295. It is the third city in 
size of the commonwealth. Of the population in 1900, 50,042, 
or 47*7 %, were foreign-bom, 90,244 were of foreign parentage 
(z.r. cither one or both parents were foreign), and of these 81,721 
had both foreign father and foreign mother. Of the foreign-bom, 
20,172 were French Canadians, 2329 w^^re English Canadians, 
12,268 were from England, 1045 were from Scotland, 7317 were 
from Ireland, 2805 were from Portugal, and 1095 were from 
Russia, various other countries being represented by smaller 

1 The small increase between 1900 and 1906 was due in large ppt 
to the emigration of many of the inhabitants duniig the great strike 
of 1904-1905. 
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numbers. Fall River is served by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railway, and has good steamer connexions with Pro- 
vidence, Newport and New York, notably by tlie /‘Fall River 
Line/’ which much used, in connexion with the N.Y., N.H. & 
H, railway, by travellers between New York and Boston. The 
harbour is large, deep and easy of access. The city lies on a 
plateau and on slopes that rise rather steeply from the river, 
and is irregularly laid out. Granite underlying the cit}' furnishes 
excellent building material ; among the principal buildings 
are the state armouiy^, the county court house, the B.M.C. 
Durfee high school, the custom house, Notre Dame College, the 
church of Notre Danje, the church of St Anne, the Central 
Congregational church and the public library. The common- 
wealth aids in maintaining a textile school (the Bradford Durfee 
textile school), opened in ic>04. The city library^ contained in 
1908 about 78,500 volumes. There is considerable commerce, 
but it is as a manufacturing centre that Fall River is best known. 
Above the city, on the plateau, about 2 m. from the bay, arc ilie 
Watuppa Lakes, 7 m. long and on an average three-fourtlis of a 
mile wide, and from them runs the Fall (Quequcchan) river, 
with a constant flow and descending near its mouth through 
127 ft. in less than half a mile. The conjunction of water 
transportation and water power is thus remarkable, and accounts 
in great part for the city’s rapid growth. The waters of the 
North Watuppa Lake (which is fed by springs and drains out 
a very sm^il area) arc also exceptionally pure and furnish an 
excellent water-supply. The Fall river runs directly through the 
city (passing beneath the city hall), and along its banks are long 
rows of cotton mills ; formerly many of these were run by water 
power, and their wheels were placed directly in the stream bed, 
but steam power is now used almost exclusively. According to 
the special census of manufactures of 1905, the value of all 
factory products for the calendar year 1904 was $43,473,105, 
of which amount $35,442,581, or 81*5%, consisted of cotton 
goods and dyeing and finishing, making Fall River the largest 
producer of cotton goods among American cities.^ A large hat 
[Tianufactory (the Marshall Brothers’ factory^) furnishes the 
United States army with hats. Until forced by the competition 
3f mills in the Southern slates to direct attention to finer pro- 
iucts, the cotton manufacturers of Fall River devoted themselves 
dmost exclusively to the making of print cloth, in which respect 
the city was long distinguished from Lawrence and Lowell, 
vsrhose products were more varied and of higher grade. The 
lumber of spindles increased from 265,328 in 1865 to 3,269,043 
n 1875, 3,000,000 in 1900, and to about 3,500,000 in 1906. 
Excellent drainage and .sewerage systems contribute to the city’s 
lealth. The birth-rate was in 1900 the highest (38-75) of any 
:ity in the country of above 30,000 inhabitants (three of the four 
icxt highest being Massachusetts towns). The social conditions 
ind labour problems of Fail River have long been exceptional. 
The mills supplement the public schools in the mingling of races | 
ind the work for Americanimtion, and labour disturbances, 
for which Fall River was once conspicuous, have become les.s 
frequent and less bitter, the great strike of 1904-1905 — perhaps 
the greatest in the history of the textile industry in the Uriited 
States — being marked by little or no violence, Ftill River lias* 
become a “ city of homes,” and tenements are giving way to 
dwellings for one or two families. The lists of the city's corpora- 
tion stockholders show more than 10,000 names. The municipal 
police is controlled (as nowhere else in the state save in Boston) 
by a state board ; this arrangement is generally regarded as 
[laving worked for better ordc'r. Lowell was abiiut three times' 
IS large as Fall River in 1850, and Lawrence was larger until after 
1870. Fall River was originallv a part of Freetown ; it was 
neorporated as a township in 1803 (being known as “ Troy ” 
rom 1804-1834), and was chartered as a city in 3854. In 1861 
t was increased by certain territory secured from Rhode Island, 

^ The above figures do not show adequately the full importance 
)f Fall River as a cotton manufacturin?^ centre, for during six 
nanths of the census year the great strike was in progress ; this 
trike, caused by a reduction in w^ages, lasted from Uic 25th of July 
904 to tlie 1 8th of January 1905. " j 


the city having Spread across the state boundary and become 
subject to a divided jurisdiction. In 1902 the city received a 
new charter. Its inanufactures amounted to little before the 
War of 1812. A disastrous fire occurred in 1843 (loss above 
$500,000). In 1904 Fall River became the see of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of that name. 

See H. H, Earl, Centennial History of Fall River . . . f6s6-i8j0 
(New York, 1877) ; and the report of Carroll D. Wright on Fall 
River, Lowell and Lawrence, in i3tn annual report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor (1882), which, however, was regarded 
as unjust and partial by the manufacturers of Fall River. 

FALMOUTH, a municipal and contributary parliamentary 
borough and seaport of Cornwall, England, 306 m. W.S.W. of 
London, on a branch of the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 
11,789. It is finely situated on the west sliore of the largest of 
the many estuaries which open upon the south coast of the 
county. This is entered by several streams, of which the largest 
is the Fal. Falmouth harliour lies within Pendennis Point, w'hich 
shelters the estuary from the more open Falmouth Bay. The 
Penryn river, coming in from the north-west, forms one of several 
shallow, winding arms of the estuary, the main channel of which 
is known as Carrick Roads. To the east Pendennis Castle stands 
on its lofty promontory, while on the opposite side of the roads 
the picturcs(}ue inlet of tlie Portheuel river opens between Castle 
J’oint on the north, w-ith St Mawes’ Castle, and St Anthony Head 
and Zozc Point on the south. The shores of the estuary' as a 
nilc slope sharply up to about 250 ft., and are beautifully wooded. 
The entrance is i m. across, and the roads form one of the 
best refuges for shipping on the south coast, being accessible at 
all times by the largest vessels. Among the principal buildings 
and institutions in Falmouth are the town hall, market-house, 
hall of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, a meteorological and 
magnetic observatory, and a submarine mining establishment. 
The Royal Cornw'all Yacht Club has its headquarters here, and 
in the annual regatta the principal prize is a cup given by the 
prince of Wales as duke of Cornwall. Engineering, shipbuilding, 
brewing and the manufacture of manure are carried on, and 
there are oyster and trawl fisheries, especially for pilcliard. The 
inner harbour, under the jurisdiction partly of commissioners and 
partly of a dock company, is enclosed between two breakwaters, 
of which the eastern has 23 ft. of water at lowest tides alongside. 
The area of the harbour is 42 acres, with nearly 700 lineal yards 
of quayage. 'I’here are two graving docks, and repairing yards.- 
Grain, timber, coal and guano and other manures nxe imported, 
and granite, china clay, copper ore, ropes and fish exported^ 
Falmouth k also in favour as a watering-place. The parlia- 
mentary borough of Penryn and Falmouth returns one meml:>er. 
The municipal borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors. Area, 790 acres. 

Falmouth (Falemuth) as a haven and port has had a place 
in the maritime history of Cornwall from very early times. The 
site of tlie town, which is comparatively modem, was formerly 
known as Smithick and Pennycomequick and formed part of 
the manor of Arwcnack held by the family of Killigrew. The 
corporations of Penryn, Truro and Helston opposed the under- 
Uiking, but the lords in council, to whom the matter was referred, 
decided in Killigrew’s favour. In 1652 the House of Commons 
considered that it would be advantageous to the Commonwealth 
to grant a Thursday market to Smithick. This market w^as 
confirmed to Sir Peter Killigrew in 1660 together with two fairs, 
on the 30th of October and the 27th of July, and also a ferr\" 
between Smithick and Idushing. By the charter of incorporation 
granted in the following year the name was clianged to Falmouth, 
and a mayor, recorder, 7 aldermen and 1 2 burgesses constituted 
a common council with the usual rights and privileges. Three 
years later an act creating the borough a separate ecclesiastical-* 
parish empowered the mayor and aldermen to assess all buildings 
within the town at the rate of sixteen pence in the pound for 
the support of the rector. This rector's rate occasioned much 
ill-feeling in modern times, and by act of parliament in 1896 
was taken over by the corporation, and provision made for its 
eventual extinction. The disfranchisement of Penryn, which 
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liad long been a subject of debate in the House of Commons, 
was settled in 1832, by uniting Penryn with Falmouth for parlia- 
mentary purposes and assigning two members to the united 
boroughs. By the Redistribution of ‘Scats Act 1885, the number 
of members was reduced to one. The fairs granted in 1660 are 
• no longer held, and a Saturday market has superseded the 
chartered market. In the 17th and i8th centuries Falmouth 
grew in importance owing to its being a station of the Packet 
Service for the conveyance of mails. 

FALSE POINT, a landlocked harbour in the Cuttack district 
of Bengal, India. It was reported by the famine commissioners 
in 1867 to be the best harbour on the coast of India from the 
Hugli to Bombay. It derives its name from the circumstance 
that vessels proceeding up the Bay of Bengal frequently mistook 
it for Point Palmyras, a degree "farther north. The anchorage 
is safe, roomy and completely landlocked, but large vessels are 
obliged to lie out at some distance from its mouth in an exposed 
roadstead. The capabilities of False Point as a harbour remained 
long unknown, and it was only in i860 that the port was opened. 
It was rapidly developed, owing to the construction of the Orissa 
canals. Two navigable channels lead inland across the Maha- 
nadi delta, and connect the port with Cuttack city. The 
trade of False Point is chiefly with other Indian harbours, but 
a large export trade in rice and oil-seeds has sprung up with 
Mauritius, the French colonics and France.' False Point is now 
a regular port of call for Anglo-Indian coasting steamers. Its 
capabilities were first appreciated during the Orissa famine of 
1866, when it afforded almost the only means by which supplies 
of rice could be thrown into the province. A lighthouse is 
situated a little to the south of the anchorage, on the point which 
screens it from the southern monsoon. 

FALSE PRETENCES, in h'mglish law, the obtaining from any 
other person by any false pretence any chattel, money or valuable 
security, with intent to defraud. It is an indictable misde- 
meanour under the Larceny Act of 1861. The Inroad distinction 
between this ofTcnce and larceny is that in the former the owner 
intends to part with his property, in the latter he does not. 
This ofTcnce dates as a statutory crime practically from 1756. 
At common law the only remedy originally available for an owner 
who had been deprived* of his goods by fraud was an indictment 
for the crime of cheating, or a civil action for deceit. These 
remedies were insufficient to cover all cases where money or other 
properties had been obtained by false pretences, and the offence 
was first partially created by a statute of Henry VIII. (1541), 
which enacted that if any person should falsely and deceitfully 
obtain any money, goods, &c., by means of any false token or 
counterfeit letter made in any other man’s name, the offender 
should suffer any punishment other than death, at the discretion 
of the judge. The scope of the offence was enlarged to include 
practically all false pretences by the act of 1756, the provisions 
of which were embodied in the Larceny Act 1861. 

The principal points to notice are that the pretence must 
be a false pretence of some existing fact, made for the purpose 
of inducing the prosecutor to part with his property (e.g. it was 
held not to be a false pretence to promise to pay for goods on 
delivery), and it may be by either words or conduct. The 
property, too, must have been actually obtained by the false 
pretence. The owner must be induced by the pretence to make 
over the absolute and immediate ownership of the goods, other- 
wise it is “ larceny by means of a trick.” It is not always easy, 
however, to draw a distinction between the various classes of 
offences. In the case wffiere a man goes into a restaurant and 
orders a meal, and, ailr-r consuming it, says tliat he has no 
means of paying for it, it usual to convict for obtaining food 
by false pretences. But /v. v. /onrs, 1898, L.R. 1 Q.B. 119 
derided that it is neither larceny nor false pretences, but an 
offence under the Debtors Act 1869, of obtaining credit by 
fraud. (See also Cheating ; Praitd ; Larceny.) 

United States . — American statutes on this subject are mainly 
copied from the English statute.*;, and the courts there in a general 
way follow the English interpretations. The statutes of each 
state must be consulted. There is no Federal statute, though 
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there are Federal laws providing penalties lor false personation 
of the lawful owner of public stocks, &c., or of persons entitled 
to pensior^ prize money, Src. (U.S. Rev. Stats. § 5435)^ or the 
false making of any order purporting to be ^ money order 

§ 5463). 

In Arizona, obtaining money or property by falsely personating 
another is punishable as for larceny (Penal Code, 1901, § 479). 
Obtaining credit by false pretences as to wealth and mercantile 
character is punishable by six months’ imprisonment and a 
fine not exceeding three times the value of the money or property 
obtained (id. § 481). 

In Illinois, whoever by any false rejpresentation or writing 
signed by him, of his own respectability, wealth or mercantile 
correspondence or connexions, obtains credit and thereby de- 
frauds any person of money, goods, chattels or any valuable thing, 
or who procures another to make a false report of his honesty, 
wealth, 8:c., .shall return the money, goods, &c., and be fined and 
imprisoned fora term not exceeding one year (Crim. Code, 1903, 
ch. xxx'vdii. §§ 96, 97). Obtaining money or property by bogus 
cheques, the “ confidence game ” (Dorr v. People, 1907, § 228, 
111 . 216), or ” three card monte,” sleight of hand, fortune-telling, 
^*c., is punishable by imprisonment for from one to ten years 
(id. §§ 98, 100). Obtaining goods from warehouse, mill or wharf 
by fraudulent receipt wrongly stating amount of goods de- 
posited — by imprisonment for not less than one nor more than 
ten years (id. § 124). Fraudulent use of railroad passes is a 
misdemeanour is 5a). 

In Massachusetts it is simple larceny to obtain by false pre- 
tences the money or personal chattel of another (Rev. Laws, 
1902, ch. ccviii. § 26). Obtaining by a false pretence with intent 
to defraud the signature of a person to a written instrument, 
the false making whereof would be forgery, is punishable by 
imprisonment in a state prison or by fine (id. § 27). 

In New York, obtaining property by false pretences, felonious 
breach of trust and embezzlement are included in the term 
“ larceny ” (Peiml Code, § 528 ; Paul v. Dumar, 106 N.Y, 508 ; 
People \. Tatilekan, 1907, J04 N.Y. Suppl. 805), but the methods 
of proof required to establish each crime remain as before the 
code. Obtaining lodging and food on credit at hotel or lodging 
house with intent to defraud is a misdemeanour (Pen. Code, 

§ 382). Purchase of property by false pretences as to person’s 
means or ability to pay is not criminal when in writing signed by 
the party to be charged (Pen. Code, § 544). 

FALTICHENI (Faltifenl), the capital of the department of 
Suceava, Rumania, situated on a small right-hand tributary of 
the Sercth, among the hills of north-west Moldavia, and 2 m. 
S.E. of the frontier of Bukovina. Pop. (1900) 9643, about half 
being Jews. A branch railway runs for 15 m. to join the main 
line between Czemowitz in Bukovina, and Galatz. The Suceava 
department (named after Suceava or Suciava, its former capital, 
now Suezawa in Bukowina) is densely forested ; its considerable 
timber trade centres in Falticheni. For five weeks, from the 
20th July onwards, Russians and Austro-Hungarians, as well as 
Rumans, attend the fair which is held at Falticheni, chiefly for 
the sale of horses, carriages and cattle. 

FALUN, a town of Sweden, capital of the district (Wf^) of 
Kopparberg, 153 m. N.W. of Stockholm by rail. Pop. (1900) 
9606. It is situated in a bare and rocky country near the 
western shore of lake Runn. Here are the oldest and most 
celebrated copper mines in Europe. Their produce has gradually 
decreased since the 17th century, and is now unimportant, but 
sulphate of copper, iron pyrites, and some gold, silver, sulphur 
and sulphuric acid, and red ochre are also produced. 'Ihe mines 
belong to the Kopparberg Mining Company (Stora Kopparbergs 
Bergslags Akiiebolag, formerly Kopparhergslagen), This is the 
oldest industrial corporation in Sweden, and perhaps the oldest 
still existing in the world ; it is known to have been established 
before 1347. Since its reorganization as a joint-stock company 
in 1890 many of the shares have been held by the crown, {idiilan- 
thropic institutions and other public bodies. The fxmpany also 
owas iron mines, limestone and quartz quarries, large iron-works 
at Domnarfvet and elsewhere, a great extent of forests and 
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saw-rmills, and be .ides the output of tlie copper mines it pro- 
duces manufiictured iron and steel, timber, wood-pulp, bricks 
and charcoal. Falun has also railway rolling-stock factories. 
There are museums of mineralogy and geology, a‘lowcr school 
of minim?, model room and scientific library. The so-called 
** Gothcnbuig System ” of municipal control over the sale of 
spirits was actually dc\’ised at Falun as early as 1850. 

FAMA (Gr. j’^Oertra), in classical mythology, the personi- 
fication of Rumour, The Homeric equivalent Ossa (Jliad, ii. 93) 
is represented as the messenger of Zeus, who spreads reports 
with the rapidity of a conflagration. Homer does not personify 
PkemCy wliich is merely a presage drawn from human utterances, 
whereas 0.ssa (until lacer times) is associated with the idea of 
divine origin. A more definite character is given to Pheme by 
Hesiod (Works and Days, 764), who calls her a goddess ; in 
Sophocles (Oed. Tyr, 15S) she is the immortal daughter of golden 
Hope and is styled by the orator Aescliines (Contra Timarchunty 
§ 1 28) one of the mightiest of goddesses. According to Pausanias 
(i. 17, 1) there was a temple of Pheme at Athens, and at Smyrna 
(ib, ix. II, 7), whose inhabitants were especially fond of seeking 
the aid of divination, there was a sanctuaiy^ of Cledones (sounds 
or rumours supposed to convey omens). 

There does not seem to have been any cult of Fama among the 
Romans, by whom she was regarded merely as “ a figure of 
poetical religion.” The Temple of Fame and Omen (Pheme and 
Clcdon) mentioned by Plutarch (Moralia, p. 319) is due to a con- 
fusion with Aius l.ociitius, the divinity who warned the Romans 
of the coming attack of the Gauls. There are well-known 
descriptions of Fame in Virgil (Aeneidj iv. 173) and Ovid (Metam. 
xii. 39) ; see also Valerius Flaccus (ii. 116), "statiu.s (Thebais^ hi. 
425). An unfavourable idea gradually became attached to the 
name ; thus Ennius speaks of Fama as the personification of 

evil ” reputation and the opposite of Gloria (cp. the adjective 
famosus, which is not used in a good .sense till the post- Augustan 
age). Chaucer in his House of Fame is obviously imitating 
Virgil and Ovid, although he is also indebted to Dante’s 
Divina Com media. 

FAMAGUSTA (Gr. Ammochostos), a and harbour on 
the ea.st coast of Cyprus, 2J m. S. of the ruins of Salamis. The 
population in 1901 was 8 j 8, nearly all being Moslems who live 
within the walls of the fortress ; the Christian population has 
migrated to a suburb called Varosia (pop. 2948). The foundation 
of Salamis (0.7).) was ascribed to Teucer : it was probably the 
most important town in early Cyprus. The revolt of the Jews 
under Trajan, and earthquakes in the time of Constantius and 
Constantine the Great helped in turn to destroy it. It was 
restored by FI. Constantius II. (a.d. 337-361) as Constantia. 
Another town a little to the south, built by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus in 274 b.c,, and called Arsinoe in honour of his sister, 
received the refugees driven from Constantia by the Arabs under 
Mu‘awiyah, beairae the scat of the orthodox archbishopric, 
and was eventually known as Famagusta, It received 41 large 
accession of population at the fall of Acre in 1291 ; was annexed 
by the Genoese in 1376 ; reunited to the throne of Cyprus in 
1464 ; and surrendered, after an investment of nearly a year, 
to the Turks in 1571. The fortifications, remodelled by th& 
Venetians after 1489, the castle, the grand cathedral church of 
St Nicolas, and the remains of the palace and ‘many other 
churches make I'amagusta a place of unique interest. Acts ii. 
and V. of Shakespeare's OiMlo pass there. In 1903 measures 
were taken to develop the fine natural harbour of Famagusta. 
Basins were dj*edged to give depths of 15 and 24 ft. respectively at 
ordinary low tides, and commodious jetties and quays were 
constructed. 

FAMILIAR (through the Fr. familier, from Lat. familiaris, 
of or belonging to the familia, family), an adjective, properly 
meanmg belonging to the family or household, but in this sense 
the word is rare. The more usual meanings are : friendly, 
intimate, well known ; and from its application to the easy 
relations of intimate friends the term may be used in an invidious 
4 ezise of “free and easy ’’ conduct on the part of any one not 
justified by any close relationship, friendship or intimacy. 


“ Familiar ” is, however, also used as a substantive, especially 
of the spirit or demon which attended on a wizard or magician, 
and was summoned to execute his master’s wishes, The idea 
underlies the notion of tiie Christian guardian angel and of 
the Roman genius naialis (see Demonology ; Witchcraft). 
In the Roman Church the term is applied to persons attached to 
the household of the pope or of bishops. These must actually 
do some domestic service. They are supported by their patron, 
and enjoy privileges which in the case of the papal familiars 
are considerable. “ Familiars of the Holy Office ” were lay 
officers of the Inquisition, whose functions were chiefly those of 
police, in making arrests, &c., of persons charged. 

FAMIL1STS» a term of English origin (later adopted in other 
languages) to denote the members of the Familia Caritatis (Hus 
der Liefien ; Huts der Liefde ; Haus der Liebe ; “ Family of 
Love ”), founded by Hendrik Niclaes (bom on the 9th or loth 
of January 1501 or 1502, probably at Munster ; died after 1570, 
not later than 1581, probably in 1580). His calling was that of 
a merchant, in which he and his son Franz prospered, becoming 
ultimately wealthy. Not till 1540 did he appear in the character 
of one divinely endowed with “ the spirit of the true love of 
Jesus Christ.” For twenty years (1540-1560) Emden was the 
headquarters at once of his merchandise and of his propaganda ; 
but he travelled in both interests to various countries, visiting 
England in 1552 or 1553. To this period belong most of his 
writings. His primary work was Den Sfje^cl der Ghcrechticheit 
doYch den Geisl der Ltejden unde den vergodeden Mensch H.N. 
uih de hemmdische Warheit beiUget. It appeared in an English 
form with the author’s revision, as An Introduction to the holy 
Understanding of the Glasse of Righteousness (1575 ? ; reprinted 
in 1649). None of his works bear his name in full ; his initials 
were mystically interpreted as standing for Homo Novus. His 
“ glass of righteousness ” is the spirit of Christ as interpreted 
by him. The remarkable fact was brought out by G. Arnold 
(and more fully by F. Nippold in 1862) that the printer of 
Niclaes 's works was Christopher Plantin, of Antwerp, a specially 
privileged printer of Roman Catholic theolog)' and liturgy, yet 
secretly a steadfast adherent of Niclaes. It is true that Niclaes 
claimed to hold an impartial attitude towards all existing religious 
parties, and his mysticism, derived from David Joris, was 
undogmatic. Yet he admitted his followers by the rite of adult 
baptism, and set up a hierarchy among them on the Roman 
model (sec his EvangcUum Regtii^ in English A Joy full Message 
of the Kingdom f 1574 ? ; reprinted, 1652). Ilis pantheism had 
an antinomian drift ; for himself and his officials he claimed 
! impeccability ; but, whatever truth there may be in the charge 
that among his followers were those who interpreted “ love ” 
as licence, no such charge can be sustained against llie morals 
of Niclaes and the other leaders of the sect. His chief apostle 
in England was Christopher Vitel, a native of Delft, an “ illumi- 
nate elder,” living at Colchester and Southwark, who ultimately 
recanted. I'hc society spread in the eastern counties, in spite 
of repressive measures; it revived under the Commonwealth, 
and lingered into the early years of the i8th century ; the lead- 
ing idea of its “ service of love ” was a reliance on sympathy 
and tenderness for the moral and spiritual edification of its 
members. Thus, in an age of strife and polemics, it seemed 
to afford a refuge for quiet, gentle spirits, and meditative 
temperaments. 

Sco F. Nippold, " H. Niclaes u. das Hans der Liebe/' in Zeiischrift 
fiir die histor. Theol. (1862); article “ H. Niclaes” in A. J. van 
der Aa, Biog, Woordenboek der Nederlanden (1868) ; article ” H. 
Nicholas/' by C. Fell Smith, hi Diet. Nat. Biog. (189^); article 
" Familistcn,” by Loo/s, in Ilorzog-FIauck’s Realencyklohddie 
(THy8). (A. Go.*) 

FAMILY, a word of which the etymology but partiaHf 
illustrates the meaning. The Roman familia^ derived from the 
Oscan farnel (serrms), originally signified the servile property, 
the thralls, of a master. Next, the term denoted other domestic 
property, in things as well as in persons. Thus^ in the fifth of 
the laWs of the Twelve Tables, the rules are laid down : si • 
INTESTATO • MORITUR • CUI • SUUS • HERBS • NEC • SIT • ADGNATUS * 
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PR6XIMUS • FA^IL/AM • HABETO, and SI • AGNATUS • NEC • ESCTT ‘ 
GENTiLis • FAMiLiAM * NANCXTOR ; that is, if a man die intestate, 
leaving no natural heir who had been under his polesias, the 
nearest agnate, or relative tracing his connexion with the 
deceased exclusively through males, is to inherit the familta, 
or family fortune of every sort. Failing an agnate, a member 
of the^^w^ of the dead man is to inherit. In a third sense, 
familta was*applied to all the persons who could prove themselves 
to be descended from the same ancestor, and thus the word 
almost corresponded to our own use of it in the widest meaning, 
as when we say that a person is “ of a good family ” (Ulpian, 
Dig* SO, i6, 195 fift.), 

1. Leaving tor awhile the Roman terms, to which it win be 
necessary to return, we may provisionally define Family, in the 

modern sense, as the small community formed by 
ih9oty, union of one man with one woman, and by the 

increase of children bom to them. These in modern 
times, and in most European countries, constitute the household, 
and it has been almost universally supposed that little natural 
associations of this sort are the germ-cell of early society. The 
Bible presents the growth of the Jewish nation from the one 
household of Abraham. His patriarchal family dilTered from the 
modern family in being polygamous, but, as female chastity 
was one of the conditions of the patriarchal family, and as 
descent through males was therefore recognized as certain, 
the plurality of wives makes no real difference to the argument. 
In the same way the earliest formal records of Indian, Greek and 
Roman society present the family as firmly established, and 
generally regarded as the most primitive of human associations. 
Thus, Aristotle derives the first household (cuVta ir/)o>rr;) from 
the combination of man’s possession of property — in the slave 
or in domesticated animals — with man’s relation to woman, 
and he quotes Hesiod : olkov fiiv irp^rLdra. yvvaiKo. re fiovv r 
dpoTT/pa {Poliiics, i. 2. 5). The village, again, with him is a 
colony or offshoot of the household, and monarchical government 
in states is derived from the monarchy of the eldest male mcmljer 
of the family. Mow, though certain ancient terms, introduced 
by Aristotle in tlie chapters to which wc refer, might have led 
him to imagine a very different origin of society, his theory is, on 
the face of it, natural and plausible, and it has been almost 
universally accepted. The beginning of society, it has been said 
a thousand times, is the family, a natural assocLitic i of kindred 
by blood, composed of father, mother and their descendants. 
In this family, the father is absolute master of his wife, his 
children and the goods of the little community ; at his death 
his eldest son succeeds him ; and in course of time this associa- 
tion of kindred, by natural increase and by adoption, develops 
into the clan, ^ens, or 7€vo9. As generations multiply, the more 
distant relations split off into other clans, and these clans, which 
have not lost the sense of primitive kinship, unite once more 
into tribes. The tribes again, as civilization advances, ac- 
knowledge themselve.s to be .subjects of a king, in whose veins 
the blood of the original family runs purest. This, or something 
like this, is the common theory of the growth of society. 

2. It was between 1866 and 1880 that the common opinion 
began to be seriously opposed. John Ferguson McLennan, in his 

Primitive Marriage and his essays on The Worship of 
Animals (sec his Studies in Ancient History j 

second series), drew attention to the wide prevalence of 
the custom of inheriting the kinship name through mothers, 
not fathers ; and to the law of “ Exogamy ” (y.v.). The former 
usage he attributed to archaic uncertainty as to fatherhood; 
the natural result of absolute sexual promiscuity, or of Polyandry 
(q<v.). Either practice is inconsistent, prima face, with the 
primitive existence of the Pamily, whether polygamous or 
monogamous, whether patriarchal or modern. The custom of 
Exogamy, again, — ^hcre taken to mean the unwritten law which 
makes it incest, and a capital offence, to marry within the real 
or supposed kin denoted by the common name of the kinship, — 
pointed to an archaic condition of family affairs all unlike our 
Table of prohibited degrees. This law of Exogamy was found, 
among many savage races, associated with Totems, that is plants, 
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animals and other natural objects which pve names to the 
various kinships, and are themselves, in various degrees, rever- 
enced by rr^embers of the kinships. (See Totem and Totemism.) 
Traces of such kinships, and of Totemism, also of ^lleged promis- 
cuity in ancient times, were detected by McLennan in the legends, 
folk-lore and institutions of Greece, Rome and India. Later, 
Prof. Robertson Smith found similar survivals, or possible 
survivals, among the Semitic races {Kinship in Early Arabia), 
Others have followed the same trail among the Celts (S. Reinach, 
Culies, mythes et religions ^ 1904). 

If arguments founded on these alleged survivals be valid, 
it may that the most civilized races have passed through the 
stages of Exogamy, Totemism and reckoning descent in the 
female line. McLennan explained Exogamy as a result of 
scarcity of women, due to female infanticide. Women being 
scarce, the men of a group would steal them from other groups, 
and it would become shameful, and finally a deadly sin, for a man 
to marry within his own group-name, or name of kinship, say 
Wolf or Raven. Meanwhile, owing to scarcity of women, one 
woman would be the mate of many husbands (polyandry); 
hence, paternity being undetermined, descent would be reckoned 
through mothers. 

Such are the outlines of McLcnnan’s theory, which, as a 
whole, has been attacked by many writers, and is now, perhaps, 
accepted by none. McLennan^s was the most brilliant , 

pioneer work ; hut his supply of facts was relatively * 

scanty, and his friend Charles Darwin stated objections 
which to many seem final, as regards the past existence of a stage 
of sexual promiscuity. C. N. Starcke {The Primitive Family, 
1889), Edward Alexander Westermarck {History of Human 
Marriage, 1891), Ernest Crawley {The Mystic Rose), Herbert 
Spencer, Emile Durkheim, Lord Avebury and many others, 
have criticized Mcl-ennan, who, however, in coining the term 
Exogamy, and drawing scientific attention to I’ctemism, and 
reckoning of kin through mothers, founded the study of early 
society. Here it must be observed that “ Matriarchate ” {q.v,) 
is a misleading term, as is “ Gynaecocracy,” for the custom of 
deducing descent on the spindle side. Women among totemistic 
and exogamous savages are in a degraded position, nor does the 
deriving and inheriting of the kinship name, or anything else, 
on the spindle side, imply any ignorance of paternal relations ; 
even where, as among Central Australian tribes, the facts of 
reproduction are said to be unknown. 

3. Simultaneous with McLennan 's researches and speculations 
were tlie works of Lewis H. Morgan. He was the discoverer of a 
custom very important in its bearing on the history of 
society. In about two- thirds of the globe, persons 
in addressing a kinsman do not discriminate between 
grades of relationship. All these grades are merged in large 
categories. Thus, in what Morgan calls the ** Malayan system,’’ 
“ all consanguinei, near or far, fall within one of these relation- 
ships — grandparent, parent, brother, sister, child and grand- 
child.” No other blood-relationships are recognized {Ancient 
Society). This at once reminds us of the Platonic Republic. 
“ We devised means that no one should ever be able to know his 
own child, but tliat all should imagine themselves to be of one 
family, and should regard as brothers and sisters those who 
were within a certain limit of age ; and those who were of an elder 
generation they were to regard as parents and grandparents, 
and those who were of a younger generation as children ^ 
grandchildren ’ (Timaeus, 18, Jowett’s translation, first edition, 
vol. ii., 1871). Thr. system prevails in the Polynesian groups 
and in New Zealand. Next comes what Morgan chooses to call 
the Turanian system. “ It was universal among the North 
American aborigines,” whom he styles Ganowanians, “ Traces 
of it have been found in parts of Africa” (Ancient Society), 
and “ it still prevails in South India among the Hindus, who 
speak the Dravidian language,” and also in North India, among 
other Hindus. The system, Morgan says, ” is simply stu- 
pendous.” It is not exactly the same among his miscellaneous 
” I'uranians,” but, on the whole, assumes the following shapes. 
Suppose the speaker to be a male, he will style his nephew and 
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niece in the male line, his brother's children, “ son ” and 
** daughter," and his grand-nephews and grttnd-nieces in the male 
line, grandson " and " granddaughter." Here the Turaman 
and the Malayan systems agree. But change the sex ; let the 
male speaker address his nephews and nieces in the female line, — 
the children of his sister, — he salutes them as “ nephew " and 
‘'niece," atnd they hail him as "uncle." Now, in the Malay 
system, nephews and nieces on both sides, brother’s children or 
sisters, are alike named " children " of the uncle. If the speaker 
be a female, using the Turanian style, these terms are reversed. 
Her sister's sons and daughters are saluted by her as " son " 
and " daughter," her ^brother’s children she calls “ nephew " 
and " niece." Yet the children of the persons thus styled 
" nephew ” and " niece " are not recognized in conversation as 
" grand-nephew " and “ grand-niece," but as " grandson " and 
"granddaughter." It is impossible here to do more than 
indicate these features of the classificatory nomenclature, from 
which the others may be inferred. The reader is referred for 
particulars to Morgan’s Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of 
the Hitman Race. 

The existence of the classificatory system is not an entirely 
novel discovery. Nicolaus Damascenus, one of the inquirers 
into early society, who lived in the first century of our era, 
noticed this mode of address among the Galactophagi. Lafitau 
found it among the Iroquois. To Morgan’s perception of the 
importance Ilf the facts, and to his energetic collection of reports, 
we owe our knowledge of the wide prevalence of the system. 
From an examination of the degrees of kindred which seem 
to be indicated by the " Malayan " and " Turanian " modes of 
address, he has worked out a theory of the evolution of the modern 
family. A brief comparison of this with other modem theories 
will close our account of the family. The main points of the 
theory are shortly stated in Systems of Consanguinity^ &c., and 
in Ancient Society. From the latter work we quote the following 
description of the five different and successive forms of the 
family : — 

I. The ConsanguUie Famiiy. — It was founded upon the iiilcr- 
marriage of brothers and sisters, own and collateral, in a group. • 

“ II. The Punaluan Family. — It was founded upon the inter- 
marriage of several sisters, own and collateral, with each others' 
husbands, in a group — the joint husbands not being necessarily 
kinsmen of each other ; also, on the intermarriage of several 
brothers, own and collateral, with each others' wives in a group— 
these wives not being necessarily of kin to each other, although 
Often the case in both instances (stc). In each case the group of 
men were conjointly married to the group of women. 

“ III. The Syndyasmian or Pairing Family. — It was founded upon 
marriage between single pairs, but without an exclusive cohabita- 
tion. The marriage continued durmg the pleasure ot the parties. 

“IV. I'he Patriarchal Family.— It was founded upon the marriage 
of one man with several wives, followed m general by the seclusion 
of the wives. 

“ V. The Monogamian Family.— It was founded upon marriage 
between single pairs with an exclusive cohabitation. 

“ Throe of these forms, namely, the first, second, and f\^h, were 
radical, because they were sufficiently general and influential to 
create three distinct systems of consanguimty, all of which stiU 
exist in living forms. Conversely, these systems are sumcient 
of themselves to prove the antecedent existence ot the forms of 
the family and of marriage with which they severally stated 
connected.'' 

'Morgan makes the systems of nomenclature 'proofs of Hie 
existence of the Consanguine and Punaluan families. Unhappily, 
there is no other proof, and the same systems have been explained 
on a very different principle (McLennan, Studies in Ancient 
History). Looking at facts, we find the Consanguine family 
nowhere, and cannot easily imagine how early groups abstained 
from infringing on each other, and created a .systematic marriage 
of brothers and sisters. St Augustine, however {De civ. Dei, 
XV. i6), and Archinus in his Thessalica [Odyssey, xi. 7, scholia 
B, Q) agree more or less with Morgan. Next, how did the 
Consanguine family change into the Punaluan ? Morgan says 
[Ancient Society^ brothers ceased to marry their sisters, because 
" the evils of it could not for e\'cr escape human observation." 
Thus the Punaluan family was hit upon, and " created a distinct 
system of fconsanguinity” [Antient Society), the Turanian. 


Again, " marriages in Punaluan groups explain the relationships 
in the system." But Morgan provides himself with another 
explanation, " the Turanian system owes its origin to marriage 
in the group and to the genfile organisation. " He calls exogamy 
" the gentile organization/' though, in point of fac^, the only 
gentes we know, the Roman gentes, show scarcely" a trace of 
exogamy. Again, " the change of relationships which j^esiilted 
from substituting Punaluan in the place of Consanguine marriage 
turns the Malayan into the Turanian system ” On the same 
page Morgan attributes the change to the " gentile organization," 
and, still on the same page, uses both factors in his* working out 
of the problem. Now, if the Punaluan marriage i.s a sufficient 
explanation, we do not need the " gentile organization." Both, 
in Morgan’s opinion, were efforts of conscious moral reform. 
In Systems of Consanguinity the gentile organization (.there 
called tribal), that is, exogamy, is said to have been " designed 
to work out a reformation in the intermarriage of bsothers and 
sisters." But the Punaluan marriage had done that, otherwise 
it would not have produced (as Morgan says it did) the change 
from the Malayan to the Turanian system, the difference in the 
two systems, as exemplified in Seneca and Tamil, being " in the 
relationships which depended on the intermarriage or non- 
intermarriage of brothers and sisters " [Ancient Society). Yet the 
Punaluan family, though itself a reform in morals and in “ breed- 
ing," “ did not furnish adequate motives to reform the Malay 
system," which, as we have seen, it did reform. The Punaluan 
family, it is suspected, " frequently involved own brothers and 
sisters ” ; had it not been so, there would have been no need of a 
fresh moral reformation, — " the gentile organization." Yet even 
in the Punaluan family [Ancient Society) “ brothers cea.sed to 
marry their own sisters." What, then, did the “ gentile organiza- 
tion " do for men ? As they had already ceased to marry their 
own sisters, and as, under the gentile organiziition, they were 
still able to marry their half-sisters, the reformatory " ingenuity " 
of the inventors of the organizations was at once superfluous and 
useless. It is impossible to understand the Punaluan system. 
Its existence is inferred from a system of nomenclature which it 
does (and does not) produce ; it admits (and excludes) own 
brothers and sisters. Morgan has intended, apparently, to 
represent the Punaluan marriage as a long transition to the 
definite custom of exogamy, hut it will be seen that his language 
is not very clear nor his positions assured. He does not adduce 
sufficient proof that the Punaluan family ever existed as an 
institution, even in Hawaii. There is, if possible, a greater 
absence of historical testimony to the existence of the Con- 
sanguine family. It is difficult to believe that exogamy was a 
conscious moral and social reformation, because, ex hypothesi, the 
savages had no moral data, nothing to cause disgust at relations 
which seem revolting to us. It is as improbable that they dis- 
covered the supposed physical evils of breeding in and in. That 
discovery coiild only have been made after a long experience, and 
in the Consanguine family that experience was impossible. Thus, " 
setting moral reform aside as inconceivable, we cannot understand 
how the Consanguine families ever broke up. Morgan’s ingenious 
speculations as to a transitional step towards the gens (as he calls 
what we style the totem-kindred), supposed to be found in the 
" classes " and marriage laws of the Kamilaroi, are vitiated by 
the weakness and contradictory nature of the evidence (see 
Pritchard ; J. D. Lang’s Queensland, Appendix ; Proceedings of 
American Academy of Arts, &c., vol. viii. 412 ; Nature, October 
39, 1874). Further, though Morgan calls the Australian " gentile 
organization " " incipient," he admits [Ancient Society) that the 
Narrinyc ri have totem groups, in which " the children are of the 
clan of the father." For from being " incipient," the gens of the 
Narrinyeri is on the footing of the ghotra of Hindu custom.- 
Lastly, though Morgan frequently declares that the PolynesMHs 
have not the gens (for he thinks them not sufficiently advanced), 
W. W. Gill [Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, London, 
1876) hw shown that unmistakable traces of the totem survive .in 
Polynesian mythology. 

4. Morgan’s theory was opposed by Mdl.ennan [Studies in 
-Ancient History, 1876), who maintained that the name® lor 
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4::elationship5j in the classificatory system/’ were merely terpis 
of address^ as among ourselves when a preacher calls any adult 
male “ brother/’ when an old woman is addressed as 
tttorhM. “ mother/’ when an elder man calls a junior “ my 
son.” He also showed that his own system accounted 
, for the terms. The controversy is still alive ; one set of writers 
regardi^ the savage terms of relationship as indicating a state of 
things m which human beings dwelt in a “ horde/’ with pro- 
miscuous intercourse ; another set holding that the terms do not 
indicate consanguineous kinship, but degrees of age, status, and 
reciprocal obhgations in a local irtbe, and therefore that they do 
not yield any presumption that there was a past of promiscuity or 
of what is called “ group marriage.” On Morgan’s side (not of 
course accepting all his details) are L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, 
and Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. Against him are Starcke, 
Westermarck, A. Lang, Dr Durkheim, apparently, Crawley and 
many others. 

5, A second presumption in favour of original promiscuity b9S 
been drawn by the eminent Australian students, Baldwin 
BvtdMc§ Spencer and F. J. Gillen, and by A. W. Howitt, from 
QfortgituU the customs of some Australian aborigines. In each 
promts^ tribe, owing to customary laws which are to be 
cutty, examined later, only men and women of a given status 

are intermarriageable (nupa, noa^ unawa) with each other. 
Though child-betrothals are usual, and though the woman is 
specialized to one man, who protects and nourishes her and all 
her children, and though their union is immediately preceded by 
an extended jtis primae metis (such as Herodotus describes among 
the Nasamones), yet, among certain tribes, the following custom 
prevails. At great meetings the tribal leaders assign a woman as 
paramour (with what amount of permanence rcmiiins obscure) to 
a man {pinauru) ; one woman may have several pirtauru nten, 
one man sc\’eral pinauru women, in addition to their regularly 
betrothed {tippa malku) wives and husbands. The husband 
occasionally shows fight, and bitter jealousies prevail, but, at 
the great ceremonial meetings, complaisance is enforced under 
penalty of strangling. Thenceforth, if the husband permits, the 
male pirrauru has matrimonial rights over the other man’s 
tippa malku wife wlien they meet. A symbolic ceremony of 
union precedes the junction of the pirrauru people. This institu- 
tion, as far as reported, is peculiar to a group of tribes near Lake 
Eyre, the Dieri, Urabunna, and their congeners, — or perhaps to 
all who have the same phratry ” names as the Dieri and 
Urabunna (Kiraru and Mattera, in various dialectic forms). 

Elsewhere the pirrauru custom is not known : but almost 
everywhere there are licentious festivals, in which all marriage 
rules except those which forbid incest (in our sense of the word, 
namely between the closest relations) are thrown to the winds. 
Also a native travelling among alien tribes is lent women of the 
status into which he may legally marry. 

Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, and A. W. Howitt, regard 
pirrauru as ” group marriage,” and as a proof that, at one time, 
all intermarriageable people were actually husbands 
and wives, while the other examples of licence are also 
sun'ivals, in a later stage of decay, of promiscuity, and 
” group marriage.” To this it is replied that ” group marriage ” 
is a misnomer ; that if pirrauru be in a sense marriage it is 
status, not group marriage. Again, it is urged, pirrauru is a 
modification of tippa malku, which comes first; a woman is 
“ specialized ” to a man bejore she can be made pirraura to 
another, and her tippa malku husband continues to support her, 
and to recognize her children as his own, after she has become 
pirrauru to another man or other men. Without the foregoing 
iippa malku union, the pirrauru unions are not conceivable ; 
they are mere legalized paramourships, modifying the tippa 
malku marriage (like the Italian cicisbeism), procuring a protector 
for a woman m her husband’s absence, and supplying legal loves 
for bachelors. The custom is peculiar to a given set of kindred 
tribes. The festivals are the legalized, restricted and more or 
less permanent modification of the casual orgies of feasts of 
licence, or Saturnalia, which have their analogies among many 
people^ ancient and modern. Pirrauru b no more a survival 


of and a proof of primitive prombeuity, than is the legalized i^cpst 
of ancient Egypt or ancient Peru. If these views be correct the 
argument f jr primitive prombeuity derived from pirrauru falls 
to the mround., ^ 

6. The questions at issue obviously are, was mankind originally 
prombcuous, with no objections to marriage between persons of 
the nearest kin.; and was the first step in advance 

the prohibition of marriage (or of amatory intercourse) 
between brothers and sisters ; or did mankind origin- ptQhhm, 
ally live in very small groups, under a je^ous sire, 
who imposed restrictions on intercourse between the young 
males, hb sons, and all the females of the “ hearth-circle,” who 
constituted his harem ? The problem tas been studied, first, 
in the institutions of ^savages, notably of the most backward 
savages, the black natives of Australia ; and next, in the light 
of the habits of the higher mammalia. 

As regards Australian matrimonial institutions, it has boen 
known since the date of the Journals of two Expeditions of 
Discovery, by Sir George Grey {1837-1839), that they are very 
complex and peculiar, in points strongly resembling the customary 
laws oithe more backward Red Indian tribes of North America. 
Information came in, while McLennan was working, from 
G. Taplin {The Narrinyeri, 1874), from A. W. Howitt and L, 
Fison, and many other inquirers (in Brough Smyth’s Aborigines 
of Victoria, 1S78), from Howitt and Fison again (in Kamilaroi 
mid Kurnai, 1880), and many essays by these authorsfand finally, 
in Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899) and Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia (1904), by Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen ; 
and in Howitt’s Native Tribes of South-East Australia (1904L 
with R. Roth's North-West Central Quecnslatid Aborigines {1897). 
All of these are works of very high merit. Knowledge is now 
much more wide, minute and securely based than it was when 
McLennan’s Studies in Ancient History, second series, was 
posthumously published (1896). Wc know with certainty that 
in Australia, among archaic savages who have neither metals, 
agriculture, pottery nor domesticated animals, a graduated 
scale of matrimonial institutions exists. First there are local 
ti;ibcs, each tribe having its own dialect ; holding a recognized 
area of territor)’ ; and living on friendly terms with neighbouring 
tribes. Territorial conquest is never attempted. In many cases 
a knot of tribes of allied dialects and kindred rites may be, or at 
least is, spoken of as a ” nation ” by our authorities. 

7. Customar>^ law is administered by the Seniors, the wise, 
the magically skilled, who in many cases are ” headmen ” of 
local groups or of sets of kindred. As to marriage, primitim 
persons may wed wuthin the local tribe, or into a ncMv 
neighbouring local tril^e, at will, provided that they tiomoa 
obey the restrictions of customary law. The local 

tribe is neither exogamous nor endogamous, any more than is an 
English county . The restrictions, except where they have become 
obsolete, fall into six main categories : — 

(i) In the most primitive, each tribe consists of two inter- 
marrying and exogamous divisions, which are often ztyled 
phratries. Each such division has a name, which, when it can 
be translated, is the name of an animal: in the majority of 
cases, however, the meaning of the phratry name is lost. In one 
instance, that of the EuaWayi tribe of north-west New South 
Wales, the phratry names are said (by Mrs Langloh Parker) to 
mean ** Light Blood ” and ** Dark Blood.” This, as in the theory 
of the Rev. J. Mathews, Eagle and Crow, might be taken to 
indicate a blending of two distinct races. 

Taking, for the sake of clearness, tribes whose phratry names 
mean “ Crow ” and E^le Hawk,” every member of the tri^ 
belongs either to Eagle Hawk phratry or to Crow phratry : if to 
Crow, the man or woman can only marry an Eagle Hawk, if to 
Eagle Hawk, can only many a Crow. The chfldren invariably 
belong to the phratry of the mother, in this most primitive type. 
Within Eagle Hawk phratiy is one set of totem kins, named 
usually after various species of animals and plants ; within 
Crow phratry is another set of totem kins, named always (except 
in one region of Central Australia) after a different set of plants 
and animals. With the exception mentioned (that of the Arunta 

X. 6 
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••'tttttibn **); &i tm trtftrd^thtf sttme ttttetir iNrw loccw-ifr-ttbtft 
pHratriteB. Tbterm antf'tbtem uantw set^ by* the 

dhJcfr^n fhsm ther nitrttt^'m thirpf^ Thoif a'fliwfi; 

Eagle Hawk ^ phratry. Snipe by totem, marries ^rwomanrCtow 
% piiratry, Brant thtem: Bffis' cWHhm by herare of 

phratty CitJW, of t(rtWfi Bfedlr TMh Obwinjiy iio persfon cani 
many another <jf Ws or Ker^owrr totfem, because, ih the phratry 
into which- he or she frmsfmrty^, m man orwoman' of ‘his or her 
totem exists. Tte 

remote tribes, iTof die' same tbtm- name. 

The same mles cDcfet^te tHe more p ri tt r it ive North Atnertein 
tribes, but as the tfliratjy tttere tegewerailfy, tftooghitota^ys, 
dfeeayed, the rttife^ whete thfe has* oc cw ed, merely fbrhids 
mmytage within dte totern'ldn. 

f4) we find thirtype of‘o£gamation, where the cMd inherits 
phratry' and totem from the Stther, not'ftom' the* mother 

(i) We firid‘ tribes in which phratry amt totem arc inherited 
ffom the mother, bat an additional mle prevails : the rcrlc of 
“ Matrhnoffial Cfaisw.’*’ By this device, in phratry 
there' are two classes, “‘Murl *" and “ Rubi.” In phtntry 
" Rdpathin *' arc two classes, I^iai and “ Rumbo these 
namcs'atn of unknownmeaning): Each child inherits its mother*s 
phratiy name and totem- name, and also the name of that class 
of the two in the mother’s phratry to which the mother does not 
belong. Niji person may marry into His or h^* own class— 
ptactfeaHy into Ms or* her own generation : the rale makhs 
parental and fllml'mattfecges impossibtc,— but these nem' occur 
evert amertg more' primitive tribes which have not the institution 
of dhssfes. Sup|)ose that the class names are really names of 
artlmafls and other objects in nature — as in a few cases they 
actually are. Then the rules, where classes exist, would anaount 
to this : no person may mariy^ another Who, by phratry, lolem or 
gfenerattort, owns- the same lieredltary ankual name as himself 
or herself. Ih practibe, where phratries exist, a man who knows 
a woman’s phratry name knows whether or not he may many' 
her. Where class narties exist (even though the phratty' name He 
lost), a man w'ho khoWS a woman's class name knows whether 
or not he may marry her. Nothing can be simplfer in pracfficc. 

(4) The same rules as under (3) exist, but the phratry, totem 
and" class arc inherited through the father : the class of the cMlcl 
of course not being the father's, but the linked class in hk 
phratiy. 

( 5 ) Ir* iiie flftli category ((jlentral North- Australia), while 

phratrv name (if not lost) atid ■ totem name arc inherited from 
the-ftfier, By a; refinement of law which is- spreading southwards 
tk«i>» are faur ci^sses in each phratry (or main exogamous 
diVniWll and the dioice of a partner ill life is thus 

raerffrre^tri^tod th^ in more primitive tribes. 

(6) Finally we reaich the institutions of the jp’oup of tribes 
called, from the name o‘f the most; powerful tribe m the set, 

'‘.the- Aruftta nation.’^ They occupy tlie Maodonnell 
R-anges and,, other temtory in the vey centre of 
Australia, Arunta reefcoa kbifehip in lie rtialfe line ; 
their p!^«Ury naiaes they have forgotten, in ’place of phratriete 
eight matrimonial ctoes reguhtte marri^c. In the^e 
they resemble roojt ottfie cehtralandmorthern tribes, but* present 
^s imique; peculiarity^ liatrthe same totems may and do exiet 
in the opposed irttbpnwrWng exdg^bus <livi»ons c^ 

sisting^of four dilsses each. It thu6 results that- a than^ ih ^e 
Arunta tribe, ihay marry a wonftihf of his own: toteiii^ if be 
in the class, with which he may internaarry. ttis licence is- un- 
known in eyeV part of tne’totcink worl^, anJ bVdjf'in tlje 
j^itish tri)}e oi the Arunta nation kifertoVemic marria^s, ih 
pmettee, admbst never ofx:ur. 

Amoi^ tlie Aruntar the totems are only pioniinent in magical 
ooi^niol^j unknown In ^uth-Eastem Australia^ At mese 
oeiwsoaias' (fctfchittma) the men of the totem do co-operative 
magic for the benefit of their plant or animal^ as part of the 
tribol'iood^su^ly. tlie memhe^s of the totem taste it sparingly 
on these occasions^ apparently upder tlie belief that to do so 
increases, their snafical power: the rest of thouibe eat freely. 
But, as fgr as denoting kinship or regulating marriage is con- 


osmed; tHemtems, smittng’the Attmtnj Haventy l^al^ impo fft tm 
existfeiwe: Mifrt amfwninr-^irf'tlfe sametotttn maf intermany, 
bdo«g to'the wtm d elite fathear -cv 

I mother: 

'Ore process 'ly wfifcB^Artmtrtbtems^camrthus'tb differfrom 
those of ail otlter savacger is* casi^^understoud: Like ihe other 
tfibes' fhjRT the* ceittre* to* tte' north'- (irndaditTg- the* 
rmtSdir, which reckons* descent through* women), ^ the* Atorta 
teifeve* thttt the soafe oftheprimafsenh-bes^ 

Ahhermgfl or “'^dteani time’^ are pe rp e tual ly rei n car n at e d . 
This opinion^ does* nof aflect Hr itself* the irs«ai‘ exog a imws 
character of‘ totembm among* tne crtHer tribes. The Ammta 
nation, however; cultivates anm dd irib i Md ‘myth ; nanrefy that the 
primal ‘ancestors; when they' sank- into the ^oernd*,- left behind 
them certain ovat stone sfabs, with archaic markings, caM 
cMrm^a Hanjn; or ‘^’sirtned^thhTgi? of* tb#*7m^ Tm^nmja, 
again, is -a tree or rock, fabled to have risen up to mark the ispot 
where a group- ofptknal ancestors, alfof twreandahesatnetotem 
in each- case (Cats here, GVttbs thero, Decks' elsewhere)i “ went 
into the- grtmrrd’.’’ Thesmds<oftAeseaneestOTs 'Hai3Trt'^ 
cspedslly' th^ hattirt die mmja^ tree or rock, and*' the* stone 
churtn^ nanfa. Each district; thcrefbre, has its om^oknaniM^a 
(or local totem centre of' riie ghosrts), Girt ghosts, Grub ghosts, 
Hakea flower ghosts* and* so on. These spirits enter into women 
and are reborn m children. When a cmld^comes* to birth, the 
mother names- the olcnanikilhr in- which she* conedved* it, atidj, 
whatever the ghost- totem of that piheer my be, it is- 
totem. Its mother may be a* Grub, its* fhfiier may* He a Grow, 
but if the child was conccivetlin a Buck, or ’Car, orOposstmrot 
Kangaroo locality, it is, by totem, a Gat, OpoMuni, Btrck or 
Kangaroo. The chnrirfga nmf& of its primal anrestoris* sought 
for at the plhce of tlie child*B conceptiem, and’ is put into the 
sacred repository of such- objects. 

Thus the child db'es not irthbrif its totem from father, orfrom 
mother, as everywhere dse, but' does inherit the right to do 
ceremonies for the paternal' totem-: a proof that, of old, mms 
were inherited, as elsewhere, and thatinthemate line. If totems 
among the Arunta, as everywhere efee, were once arranged' on 
the plan that the same totem never occurs in both exogamous 
moieties, tliat aTtafigcrti'ertt Has been destroyed, as was in- 
evitable, by the cxistlhg-ftfethoddf allotting, totems to children, — 
not by mhoritanre,-^iit at haphttKafdT By this mealts (a 
consequence of tfie uiUqtie AVutIta belief about cHuftHgd nanpS^ 
the same totems Have gOfihtO db't^ eXOgamOus moieties, So that 
persons of the sani® tOtem, but of* appropriate matt-iMOnial 
Classes, niay many. This lifce'nce is' absolutely eohfiiltfd' tO the 
liihhied'regioh’ in whldi'st'oiie ctunnga nanja occ}^x\ 

TIic whole system i^ impossible except wTierfe desOellt iS 
reckoned in the male Ime, for there edbiie: ik' locat tOterill'SIft 
possible, and the Aruhta systeM is based ofi lOdkl tOtdmlSttT, 
{h^ ciurtngd udnjd ahd^rcmcarhatlon beliefs. With fOCfebn- , 
iiig of de'sOeht' in the ifeih^iTe‘lihe, rtO locathy' can- po^iBfy have 
its toedt totem ; all ffie fofeiHs are irfdikfiiiiiriafely' distribti 4 <ri 
.eveiywKOfe : anrf fUfis rib worhaft' »ii say in WHat'-tittiMt 
localny her chmwhs cOhdeiVed, fof thele. is riOt' arid' cannot be, 
femald dfciteeiit, driy' tOtOrilid locdUty. NOW it i'S odMitlted 
that rCCkdriing By fciftale -rfesGerit is the eOflidr method, andit fe 
granfeif thaTirl fitferartd CfertfmofiTes the Arliftta ate of a reiati\^ely 
adyhiiccd And highly’ dfgarii^d' pattern. 'PHuir Sodkt 
tioH iSlbOki, arid'uiey have akhid oflbckt rtfagistfacidS, KeredScOry 
in the IMd. 

in spite of these' £a«tk, i^ender nAd Giilferi’ conedve that' the 
pdcMiar fotemism of the" Aruntd is' the most primitive^ type 
eitmt (tp. spencer, f .A J. (N.B^.), voi. 1 2rs-its ; and Frazer;, 
tbfd. i8r-2^). ft is not easy to understand' this positlbn,- as/‘ 
without male kinship arid' consdejnent local fotemfem (whfch rffk 
not primitive), arid Wf^bUfttKe dhUsiWj^d ndh/d' (Which eklSt only 
in a strictly limited arda). tUd Aturitk sysfdrri of nort-eXOgaihOuJs 
totems cannot possibly e&t Again, tBo othdf tribes dkhnCjt Have 
passed through the Arunta Stagd, for,, if they had,, their totems 
would have existed, as atHorig' the Arunta, ih h6l% eXOgattiOuS 
moieties, arid would there remain they Ckfrid to bemhefited; 
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36 tne totems of airthcse-tribos would'stfllrflje nott-««<»gamous, 

Mke those of the Ananta. Btef this is not to case; O0€«>iii®i*e, 
it is dear that the Anmta^^system h»§ but iween^y reaiched'toiii 
neif?hhours, thc Kaitish, forithmjgh they, have the dmrm^ainmja 
belief; and the haphazard method of acqsiringj totems* by 
• accident, these things have^iwt yet ov«rc5ome the -old traditional 
rdnctence to- marry within the totem^ Hfwne. It is- not unlawful 
among the Kaitish ; but it is^ hardly ever donci 
Despite tose- objections^, however, Spenoer and- 6i|leiit hold, 
as we have- said; that, originally, thow were no restrictiww >(«r 
no known restrictions)^ on- marriage'. Totems- wore- l^e 

result of the formation- o€ co-operative- magical societies, in the 
interest of the tribal food supply., Then, in- some unknownjway, 
regulatiorTS^ aai to marriage wwe mtmdueed for sofne-iHdmfrim 
purpose; or were- inveiVed in some manner not undaiatoed. 

The traditions of the Arunta,’* says' Spenoer, ‘^’pointte a very 
definite- ihtrodlietion of an exogamous- systaan Jong atter- the 
tetemic groups were -fully devel^ed; and, further, they point 
vfi^r clearly to the- fact tdiat the- intfockiGtion was dit© to* the 
dehbei^e action' of certain ancestossi (Our l&EMywledge atf the 
nativesr leads us to the -opinion -that it is quite- poMihie tihat this 
really took pteoe, Idiat the agamic gmupa were deliberatdy 
mtrodnced so os to-regulate-marit^ redatiowsi** 

Thus to wisdom of men living promificiwusly as regaords 
marriage; but organized m magical socieries for the benefit of 
the common' food supply of tbe local' tmb$ -(a complex totorion 
postulated as already in being aX this ewly stage)» induced them 
to institute exogamy. Why they did this, vdiat harm they saw 
in their promiscuity, we are- not infonned. Spencer goes 
“ by this we do not mean timt the regulations had anything 
whatever to do whh the idea of ineest, or of any harm accruing 
from the union of individuals who were regarded too neariy 
related. . . . There- was fek the need of some kind of organiza- 
tion, and this gradually resulted'in the development of exogamous 
gnnips.” But as “ it is-qurte possible that the exogamous groups 
were deliberately introduced to- regulate marital relations/* and 
as they could only do so by introducing exogamy, we do not 
sec how that S3rstem can be the result of tiie gradual develop- 
ment of an organization quthomjue, — of unknown nature. A 
- magieal organization already existed { Journal of the Amihropo- 
logical Instifuie, New Series, i. pp. 284-Z85). 

The- traditions of the Arunta seem here- to bo first accepted : 
“ quite' possibly the>' are correct in stating that an exogwmic 
system was purposefully introduced, long after toteraic groups 
had arisen, by to deliberate action of certain ancestors/* 
and then thatmythds rejected, in faTour of the gradual develop- 
mentof exogamy, ^‘out of 'some form-of organization,’'* unkno'vmi 
People- w'ho, like the Aritnta; haw lost memwy of to- very 
names of their phratries, cannot conceivably remember to 
nature of the-origin of exagamy . AccUBtomed as they ’ now are to 
tribal councdlkwhich mtrwluce'iww rcrlee, they' fancy that, in the 
begirming, necw rules were tors introduced. 

Meanwhile the working of magic for the behoof ' of the 
animals and plants, or rather fbr the name-giving emimals of 
ConciuMion^^^^^^^ societies, is- not known to Howkt among the 
OTiitti tribw fyf primit i ve social organization, while it is well 
S^MMurte known' among' to* agrieultural natives- of the Torres 
Strait Islknds' and* among the advanced SiouX' and 
Dmahoi of North Ainerica. The Effaetice seema* to 
belonr rather to* to dbeadenee* than* to to- dawn of totemisnii. 
On the whole, ton, there sewn' to be inwperabife* dWSceWes 
hr to- way of* S^^encer’s hypotosis that nmrtfcind' were pro^ 
mi^uotis, as r e gards marriage; but were organized into eo^ 
operative magierf groups, a^wart' which came, in sorae^ urn 
explained way, to- rule of exogamy ; while, when it did‘coifte, 
aB* savages except to Arunta arranged' matters* so tliaft totem 
Idhs were exogamaus. The reverse was probably the- cawe, 
totem* kms were- originally exogamous; and' ceased’ to be so, 
and' even- to be* kins among the Arunta; in consequence of the 
ehmnga nanja creed, becoming co-ope^ive magical soefoties 
Mairett, Durkheim^ and dthcre); 

8 . Spencer and' Gillen leave to origin* of exogamy an open 
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quesriom* Hnwitt supposes that, in. the shape of the phmtriac 
dfeisiofti of to tribe into- two exogamous moitos; 
to stomoamay have been : intnodueed. to to tribal 2Jr * 
headmen- by a medicine maan ^^announoing bis §x9^Mmy, 
foHow to(knan a>conmiaiidrecfidnE^ some supers 
natural being' ^ • .** {N 4 UiviSMpSoidhtEmi AusHiaiia^ pp;.69„.9o). 
The Council, §&> to^ speak; of headman ** aoeqat to divine 
decree, and th&8ttea»tod tribe pass tbe~ Act.. But tbisjexplana- 
tioR explaios aothiiQg. Why did to prophet wish) to introduce 
exogamy ? Why were nasnes of aniznala given;, imso many cbbbs, 
W totnsaoexDgamous divisions ? As.Stowittato 1*53), 

Ifow was it that mm assumed the . naqges ofa^cats,* 'vdudi.in 
foot must. have- Ifoen to ccmimienQemeflt .ri 
k is^appaesnt that any thoocy which begins' by postnlxring 
to exisitiancai of early mankind in pimrniiauousigiviupa nr hordes, 
into- whkhi exogamona moiertiev arc iatrodooed by trihalv decree, 
takesi for- grented that, the trthe^ with) its- headman,, cminnifo and 
graait meetings (not to menrian itSi inspired prophet,, wtfthjito 
tribaii Aili Jotl^** who insputts hint),, exinticd. before any rales 
regtdariiQg marital: relations ” were evolved. Even ifi.ril tbis 
were pJfJbablc, we are not told why a. pfpito<maufl^trik(oi thought 
good to eetablish. exogamousi divisions. Sonoe native myths 
attribute- to instkutiuiY to certnim wise ancestors ; aooiei t»<the 
supeenattiial Ali> Father;** soy Baiaune; some: to: a treaty 
between l-^agle Hawk, and' Crow^ beings of coamo^nfo liageoari, 
1^0 ghee names, to- the! phrajbriesi Such myto axe more hypo- 
theses. It i& impossible to imagine how early sovagfK,.ux ifypo- 
thesi promisGUOUs, saw anything to reform in toin state of 
pixamiscuity. They now think, certain unions wrong;, because 
they are forbidden : they were not foririddan, originaliyv because 
they^ were thought wrong, 

Westermarck has etoavouredi to escape the dilfficulty thus : 
Among the ancestors of man, as aanong odier anima^ tore 
was no doul:>t a time when blood relationship was dq> 
bar U) scximl intercourso. But variations here, as amrdt 
elsewhere, would naturally present thenaaciwos, and., 
those of our ancestors who avoided in and in breeding would 
survive,*’ while the others wouki die out. This, appeals to be 
orthodox evolutionary langi^e, but it carries ub no further. 
Human societies are not animals or plants, in whose structure 
various favoumble “ accidents ’* occur, pBoduemg bettar. types, 
which survive. We ask why in human, society did “ variations 
present themselves”; why did certain sets of human brings 
“ avoid in and in breeding ” ? We are merely told that wane 
of our ancestors became exogamous and suiwived, . while others 
reommed pronusonems' and perished. No light is> toos^' on the 
prri^m, — wherefore did: some of. our aoosstora anroid m and/ in 
breeding, and boaome -exogamous • ? Nathing: is/ gained . by: aayifig 
“ thus- m instinct would be developed- which wDUld be powerful 
enough^ as a^ rule, to prevent injiiriou^. unions/’ These: is* no 
instinct,” there is. a tribal low: of exogamy. If: three had been 
an ^ instiaat,” it might ajcruuat foe the -avaidEiiice>af in. and in 
breeding **— that it acoemnt. for eoflogamy, ah initio. 

But. that is left unaccounted to by the toi^ ndikh,. alter 
maintadning that, the avoidance predused thaTinadnot, .seems ito 
argue that the instinct produced the annoidamte. We&termatck 
goesi on to say that exogamy, aa^a natuzal. extonsieEL of; the 
instinot, wouldiasisie when single ifondiksiunitedinreuall bordea.” 
But, ifvtoringfofaantosric«aidy'had to '' msri8Ut^!’'thcfy .wottld 
not marry within the family: they wresld berexoganataifl^ 
marrying only intoi otiher'fanadire,-**h?/ara they unitfo ioi small 
hredssv” This difficulty of- acoountixig' for eoreguiiy' doas oot 
seem to have been ovescoooic; and no atiterepitiBinade to explain 
the animal names of totem Idnsi and phratiriask. Westermarck, 
hmwevar, says that these ia noi reason why wa should assume, 
as 90 many anthrepokigisite basre done; that primitive men 
lived in small endogamous groups, ponuctiaiiig incest in every 
degree,” al!thottgh,.aa he 1 also, says, three* was no- doubt 
when blood reladonshtp waisi no bar to sexual inteoanixae.” 
If there was no bar; people would '^piatctiae inoest in avery 
degree/’-^what waa* three topeventitlom {Histarji af> Miumn 
Afamugej pp. 352,; 353 <11895.) )i. 
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So far we have seen no luminous and consistent account of 
how mankind became exogamous, if they began by being 
D rkb proniiscuous. The theories rest on the idea that man, 

” * "** dwelling in an “ undivided horde ” (except so far as 

it was divided into co-operative magical societies), bisected it 
into two exogamous intermarrying moieties. Durkheim has put 
forward a theory which is not at all points easily understood. 
He supposes tt»t, “ at the beginning of societies of men, incest 
was not prohibited . . . before each liorde (peuplade) divided 
itself into two primitive ‘ clans ’ at least ” (V Annie sociologiqucj 
i. pp. 62, 63). Each of the two “ clans ” claimed descent from a 
different animal, whioh was its totem, and its “ god.^’ The two 
clans were exogamous, — nut of respect to the blood of their 
totem (with which every member of the dan is mystically one), 
and, being hostile, the two clans raided each other for women. 
Each clan threw off colonies, which took new totems, new “ gods,” 
though still owning some regard to their original clan, from 
which they had seceded, while abandoning its “ god.” When the 
two primary clans ” made alliance and connubium, they became 
the phratries in the local tribe, and their colonies became the 
totem kins within the phratries. ‘ ^ 

We are not told why the original horde was disrupted into two 
hostile and intermarrying “ clans ” : we especially wonder why 
the horde, if it wanted an animal god, did not choose one animal 
for the wlmle community ; and we may suspect that a difference 
of taste in'^animal “ g(jds ” caused the hostility of the two clans. 
Nor do we see why, if things occurred thus, the totem kins 
should not represent twenty or thirty differences of religious 
taste, in the original horde, as to the choice of animal gods. 
If the horde was going to vary in opinion, it is unlikely that only 
two factions put forward animal candidates for divinity. Ag^i^b 
a “ clan ” (a totem kin, with exogamy and descent derived 
through mothers) cannot overflow its territorial area and be 
therefore obliged to send out colonies, for such a clan (as Durkheim 
himself remarks) has no territorial area to overflow. It is not u 
local institution at all. 

While these objections cannot but occur, Durkheim docs 
provide a valid reason for the existence of exogamy. When once 
the groups (however they got them) had totems, with the usual 
taboos on any sort of use of the totem by his human kinsfolk, 
the women of the kin would be tabooed to the men of the same 
kin. In marrvung a maiden of hi.s own totem, a miin inevitably 
violates the sanctity of the blood of the totem {U Annie socio- 
logique, i. pp. 47*57- Cf. Reinach, Cultes, myihes et religions, 
vol. i. pp. 162-166). 

Here at last we have a theory which accounts for the ** religious 
horror” that attaches to the violation of the rule of totemic 
exogamy : a mysterious entity, the totem, is hereby offended. 
But how did totems, animals, plants and so on, come to be 
mystically solidatres with their human namesakes and kinsmen ? 
We do not observe that Dr Durkheim ever explains why two 
divisions of one horde chose each a different animal gqd, or why 
the supposed colonies thrown off by these primary clans deserted 
their animal gods for others, or why, and on what principle, 
they all chose new “ gods,”— fresh animals, plants and other 
objects. His hereditary totem is, in practice, the last thing 
that a savage changes. The only case of change on record is a 
recent attempt to increase the range of legal marriages in a 
waning Australian tribe, on whose lands certam species of j 
animals are perishing. | 

Theories based on a supposed primal state of promiscuity 
certainly encounter, when explaining the social organization 
UowiWB Australian savages, difficulties which they do not 
•oluthJ'^ surmount. But Howitt has provided (apparently 
without fully realizing the merit of his own suggestions) 
a way out of the perplexities caused by the conception of early 
znankind dwelling promiscuously in “ undivided communes.” 
That way out is practically to say that, in everyday life, they 
lived in nothing of the sort. Howitt writes (Native Tribes of 
South^^LSt Australia, p. 173): ”A study of the evidence ... 
has l4||l|||a to the conclusion that the state of society among , 
the wHIluitralm^^ was that of an ^ Undivided Commune.’ ... 


It is, however, well to guard this expression. I do not desire 
to imply necessarily the existence of complete and continuous 
communism between the sexes. The character of the country, 
the necessity of moving from one point to another in search of 
game and vegetable food, would cause any Undivided Commune, 
when it assumed dimensions greater than the immediate localitjj 
could provide with food, to break up into two or more Communes 
of the same character. In addition to this it is clear . . . that 
in the past as now, individual likes and dislikes must have 
existed, so that, admitting the existence of common rights 
between the members of the Commune, these rights would remain 
in abeyance, so far as the separated parts of the Commune were 
concerned. But at certain gatherings ... or on great cere- 
monial occasions, all the segments of the original Commune 
would reunite,” and would behave in the fashion now common in 
great licentious festive meetings. 

In the early ages contemplated, how can we postulate “ great 
ceremonial occasions ” or even peaceful assemblies at fruit- 
bearing spots ? How can we postulate a surviving 
sense of solidarity among the scattered segments of promUeuity 
the Commune, obviously very small, owing to lack of improb^ 
supplies, and perpetually disintegrated ? But, taking®*^®* 
the original groups as very small, and as ruled by likes and 
dislikes, by affection and jealousy, we are no longer concerned 
with a promiscuous horde, but with a little knot of human beings, 
in whom love, parental affection and the jealousy of sires, would 
promptly make discriminations l>etween this person and that 
person, as regards sexual privileges. Thus we have edged away 
from the hypothesis of the promiscuous indiscriminating horde 
to the opinion of Darwin. “ We may conclude,” he says, ” from 
what we know of the jealousy of all male quadrupeds, armed as 
many of them are with special weapons for battling with their 
rivals, that promiscuous intercourse in a state of Nature is 
extremely improbable. . . . The most probable view is that Man 
originally lived in small communities, each (man) with a single 
wife, or, if p)owerful, with several, whom he jealously guardeil 
against all other men.” But, in a community of this early type*, 
to guard women jealously would mean constant battle, at least 
when Man became an animal who makes love all the year round. 
So Darwin adds : ” Or man may not have been a social animal, 
and yet have lived with several wives, like the Gorilla, — for all 
the natives agree that but one adult male is seen in a band ; 
when the young male grows up a contest takes place for the 
mastery, and the strongest, by killing or driving out the others, 
establishes himself as head of the Community. Younger males, 
being thus expelled and wandering about, would, when at lust 
successful in finding a partner, prevent too close interbreeding 
within the limits of the same family ” (Descent of Man, ii. pp. 
361,363(1871)). 

Here, then, we have practical Exogamy, as regards unjigni^pf 
brothers and sisters, among man still brutish, whil^ the^Si^as 
husband of the whole harem of females, probably unchecked as 
regards his daughters. 

On this Darwinian text J. J. Atkinson builds his theory of the 
evolution of exogamy and of savage society in his Primal Law 
(Social Origins and Primal Law, by Lang and Atkinson, , 

1903). Paternal jealousy “ gave birth to Primal Law, * 

prohibitory of marriage between certain members of a 
family or local group, and thus, in natural sequence, led to forced 
connubial selection beyond its circle, that is, led to Exogamy . . . 
as a habit, not as an expressed law. . . The “ expressed law ” 
was necessarily a later development ; conditioned by the circum- 
stances which produced totemism, and sanctioned, as on Durk- 
heim’s scheme, by the totemic taboo. Atkinson worked out his 
theory by a minute study of customs of avoidance between^ near 
kin by blood or affinity ; by observations on the customif of 
animals, and by hypotheses as to the very gradual evolution of 
human restrictions through many modifications. He also g;ave 
a theory of the “ classificatory ” system of names for relation- 
ships opposed to that of Morgan. The names are based merely 
“ on reference to relativity of age of a class in relation to the 
group.” The exogamous moieties of a tribe (phratries) are not 
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the resuii: 01 a reformatory legislative bisection of the tribe, 
but of the existence of two intermarrying totem clan groups.” 
The whole treatise, allowing for defects caused by the author’s 
death before the book was printed, is highly original and in- 
genious. The author, however, did not touch on the evolution of 
totemism. 

9. The following system, as a means of making intelligible the 
evolution of Australian totemic society, is proposed by the 
present writer. We may suggest that men originally 
lived in the state of the Cyclopean family ” of 
Atkinson ; that is, in Darwin’s “ family group,” con- 
taining but one adult male, with the females, the adolescent 
males being driven out, to find each a female mate, or mates, 
elsewhere if they can. With increase of skill, improvements in 
implements and mitigation of ferocity, such groups may become 
larger, in a given area, but men may retain the habit of seeking 
mates outside the limits of the group of contiguity ; the ” avoid- 
ance of brothers and sisters may already have arisen. Among 
the advanced Arunta, now, a man may speak freely to his elder 
sisters ; to younger sisters, or “ tribal sisters,” he may not speak, 
“ or only at such a distance that the features are indistinguish- 
able.” This archaic rule of avoidance would be a step facilitating 
the permission to adult males to dwell in their paternal group, 
avoiding their sisters. Such groups, whether habitually exoga- 
mous or not, will require names for each other, and various 
reasons would yield a preference to names derived from animals. 
These are easily signalled in gesture language ; are easily 
presented in pictographs and tattooing ; are even now, among 
savages and boys, the most usual sort of personal nicknames ; 
and are widely employed as group names of villagers in European 
folk-lore. Among European rustics such group sobriquets are 
usual , but are resented. The savage, with his ideas of the equality 
or superiority of animals to himself, sees nothing to resent in an 
animal sobriquet, and the names, originally group sobriquets, 
would not find more difficulty in being accepted than Whig,” 
” Tory,” “ Huguenot,” ” Cavalier,” ” Christian,” Cameronian,” 
— all of them originally nicknames given from without. Again, 
” Wry Nose ” and “ Crooked Mouth ” are derisive nicknames, 
but they are the translations of the ancient Celtic clan names 
Cameron and Campbell. The nicknames “ Naked Dogs,” 
” Liars,” ” Buffalo Dung,” ” Men who do not laugh,” ” Big 
Topknots,” have been thoroughly accepted by the ” gentes ” 
of the Blackfoot Indians, now passing out of Totemism (Grinnell, 
Blackfool Lodge Tales, pp. 208-225). 

As Howitt writes, “ the assumption of the names of objects 
by men must in fact have been the origin of totemism.” Howitt 
doe.s not admit the theory that the totem names came to arise 
i/I this way, but this way is a vera causa. Names must be given 
either from within or from without. A group, in savagery, 
has no need of a name for itself ; ” we ” are ” we,” or are 
“ The Men ” ; for all other adjacent groups names are needed. 
The name of one totem, Thahcdla, ” The Laughing Boy ” totem, 
among the Warramunga and another tribe, is quite trans- 
parently a nickname, as is Karti, “ The Grown-up Men ” (Spencer 
and Gillen, Northern Tribes oj Central Australia, p. 207). 

There is nothing, prima facie, which renders this origin of 
animal, plant and other such names for early savage groups 
at all improbable. They would not even be resented, as now are 
the animal names for villagers in the Orkneys, the Channel 
Islands, France, Cornwall and in ancient Israel (for examples 
see Social Origins, pp. 295-301). The names once accepted, 
and their origin forgotten, would be inevitably regarded as 
implying a mystic rapport between the bestial and the human 
namesakes, Crow, Eagle Hawk, Grub, Bandicoot, Opossum, 
Emu, Kangaroo and so on (see Name). On this subject it is 
enough to cite J. G, Frazer, in The Golden Bough (2nd cd., 
vol. i. pp. 404-446). Here will be found a rich and satisfactory 
collection of proof that community of name implies mystic 
rapport. Professor Rhys is quoted for the statement that 
probably ” the whole Aryan race believed at one time not only 
that the name was a part of the man, but that it was that part 
of him which is termed the soul.” In such a mental stage the 


men ** Crows ” identify themselves with the actual Crow species: 
the birds are now ” of their flesh,” are fabled to be ^eir ancestors^ 
or the meis have been evolved out of the birds. The Crow is 
sacro-sanct, a friend and protector, and a centre of taboos, 
one of which is the prohibition preventing a Crow man from 
intercour.se with a Crow woman, “however far apart their 
hunting grounds may have been.” All men and women Crows 
are recognized as brothers and sisters in the Crow, and are not 
intermarriageable. 

On these lines the prohibition to infringe the totem taboo 
by marriage within the totem name is intelligible, but the 
system of phratries has yet to be accoiyted for. It is obvious 
that the names could only have been given originally to heal 
groups : the people who held this or that local habitation 
received the name. Suppose that the rule of each such group, 
or heart circle, had been “ no marriage within the local group 
or camp,” as in Atkinson’s scheme. When the groups accept 
Lheir new names, the rule becomes, “ no marriage within local 
group Eagle Hawk, group Crow,” and so on. So far the animal 
giving the group name may not yet have become a revered 
totem. The result of the rule would inevitably be, in three or 
four generations, that in groups Crow or Eagle Hawk, there were 
no Crows or Eagle Hawks by descent, if the children took the 
names of descent from their mothers ; for the sake of differentia- 
tion : the Ant woman’s children in local group Crow being Ants, 
the Grub woman’s children being Grubs, the flagle Hawk 
woman’s children being Eagle Hawks, — all in local group Crow, 
and inheriting the names of the local groups whence their mothers 
were brought into local group Crow. 

By this means (indicated first by McLennan) each member of a 
local group would have a local group name, say Eagle Hawk, 
and a name by female descent, say Kangaroo, in addition, as now, 
to his or her personal name. In this way, all members of each 
local group would find, in any other local group, people of his 
name of descent, and, as the totem belief grew to maturity, 
kinsmen of his in the totem. When this fact was realized, it 
would inevitably make for peace among all contiguous groups. 
In place of taking women by force, at the risk of shedding 
kindred blood, peaceful betrothals between men and women oi 
different local group names and of different names by descent 
could be arranged. Say that local group.s Eagle Hawk and Crow 
took the lead in this arrangement of alliance and connubium, 
and that (as they would naturally flourish in the strength con- 
ferred by union) the other local groups came into it, ranging 
themselves under Eagle Hawk and Crow, we should have the 
existing primitive type of organization : Local Groups Eagle 
Hawk (Mukwara) and Crow (Kilpara) would have become the 
widely diffu.sed phratries, Mukwara and Kilpara, with all the 
totem kins within them. 

But, on these lines, some members of any totem kin, say Cat, 
would be in phratry Eagle Hawk, some would be in phratry 
Kilpara as now (for the different reason already indicated) 
among the Arunta. Such persons were in a quandary. By 
phratry law, as being in opposite phratries, a Cat in Eagle Hawk 
phratry could marry a Cat in Crow phratry. But, by totem law, 
this was impossible. To avoid the clash of law, all Cats had to 
go into one phratry or the other, either into Eagle Hawk or 
into Crow. 

Two whole totem kins were in the same unhappy position. 
The persons who were Eagle Hawks by descent could not be in 
Eagle Hawk local group, now phratry, as we have already shown. 
They were in Crow phratry, they could not, by phratry law, 
marry in their own phratry, and to marry in Eagle Hawk was 
to break the old law, “ no marriage within the local group name.” 
Their only chance was to return to Eagle Hawk phratry, while 
Crow totem kin went into Crow phratry, and thus we often find, 
in fact, that in Australian phratries Mukwara (Eagle Hawk) 
there is a totem kin Eagle Hawk, and in Kilpara phratry (Crow) 
there is a totem kin Crow. This arrangement — the totem kin 
within the phratry of its own name — has long been known to 
exist in America. The Thlinkets have Raven phratry, with 
totem kins Raven, Frog, Goose, &c., and Wolf phratry, with 
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tCKfcm kins Wdlf, Bear,, Engle,. ’Itc. (>Fra2€r, ,ir^<€m2>w, pp. 6i, 6 a 
Jn j^ustcalia the lact has hiiliherto observa- 

tion, .hecauee so nmy ^mtry names are rnot transl^d, while, 
thoo^h Miu/wtoita )aQtd Kilpetra .are translated, the Eagk Hawk 
aflttdCrowftoteia kiaas'witliin felicm bear (Other names rforithe same 
hinia, mowrecent^names, or tribal native names*, auchoas BiUmi 
and Waa^ -while Mulmam and ^Upma may .have been names 
bporowed, iwithin tlte institution of .phrotries, Irom aosne alien 
tribe now perhaps extinct. 

We hmc now sketched a soheme mplanato^ of ;the naiosl 
pnmitii^ type of isacnal ^orgaiuzation in Australia. The teridenoy 
isior ^catries first to tlie imeanings of their names, and, 
imt^ for theirmotmesita lapse into oblivion, a» among the Arunta ; 
the work of Tegula/ting marriage being 4 oiie by the opposed 
Uoitnroottiid-QaMes. 

These ckbSSMi ane obviously aaiar<tificiidarrair9|gem>ent, intended 
to«»tei( 5 t:ra«criagc to persons on llie'same lievebasjgemjralaons. 
’llhe'meMnitngs -fif ithe class nanaes. ate only rknown >with certarnty 
in /feiMO oases,, and then .aiie oamns of lOEumala, while .there is 
ream .torsuapect tlmt animal ^nanoos toaour in Jmr or ^hve of 
tha fight olasMMnes which,- in difieneat (dialect iornas, prevail 
ia^oentMl and necrtheni Australia. iG^aoeivably the Aaw claos 
rogtilaloons imade use of the old .totsemic nadiineo^ of oomen- : 
clatnre. .But until Australian iphhcdogiats cm .trace .the urj^inal . 
meaninM of Classmames, furd^r rspeFjid&tion^as r 

ito. Mueh^ight be said orbuut the 'Miay .out rof totomisna. t 
When /amte descent aid inheotance one trooed ithrough • 
the 'Social side <d toftemism begins -to kiHoak top. .One 
way out is the Arunta way, where totemiB'aodflngor - 
(designate ikinsldpii. In pants of Amuarica toteans are 
'dimply (fading linto (heraldry, or into magical societies, > 
while the ^^gCBiltes,” once totenuc, have aoquirod new names, 
often. local, -Bosiong the Sioux, <or mere -sol^jquets,^ among ; 
the Akebfeet. Tn McIaneEia the .phratries, whether named .or ; 
nansAkaa, AaTevoufwived, while dthe totems .have deft hut aiew : 
tmees >#^ch «s>jne 'ooniider dispntaUe ]{Soml Origins, )pp. .176- 
1 84^ . Amcmg the Bantu rof South Afsica *the' 4 ribBS have soo^ 
animals which may -be survivals uf the totems cl the : 

chiefrloQdTtcft8mgfQup,weth.mai6idM»aen^ the .tribe, 4 (he^hiole 
of which ttow \hius rthe name lof -the oaored .animal. .Evan in 
AuBtrraHa, atmong tribes whese ithene is /feckoning of descent 
in the onde lirm, aid Where there are no matrimonial Hstsses., 
the ttendoney .is ifor rtotems .to dwindle, while exogamy lieccmes 
latalfitiit rtde>being (to 'monry ouit ed thetduavV:/, nut .out of the . 
km(Utniiitt,'NtttMveJrr,s/f(fs of ,Smtky£iasi dt<irfrfll«i,;pp.^7«K27a^ 
cijp. 

The^pcoblDinas to why, .canong saA^oges oU on .the .siumc dow 
level ttf material (Culture, one itcibe dorb'cs Ascent through 
women, while its nearest neighbouring tril^e, with oeiwWDnias, - 
rit»fi, bfiliels .and rmyths like its awn, rond occupying Jiands 
simtliBrioharaciber in .a similar -ciimate, traces rdeacent through j 
men, laaems tiAbby lineolubk. Again, we rhnd that .the oiviluicd ,j 
Lyaians,,j(s rdosreribed by Hemdotus (book i. ch. i,73)r4r»cl«m«d. 
lineage ki rthe female line, while tlie naked ravages ^ .north 
and '.central Australia reckon in .the male )line. Qur rknowle^ge 
does >ndt. tillable us to ^explain »the change irom 'female t» indh 
tofeciag ofUineage. Yet ll^. change was .essential ^ ithciormation 
of the family system of civilized life. The change may be-obscr\^ed 
tak^ldace jn the ration of Noiitb 4 V«st Am orica peopled by the 
’lMifS:^i iHaida and .SalUh .tribes ;; 4 ]lie .firs^t-arctpure totemi.sU^, 
hnve'BTBWwd, pnactieally,, in .therfiouUi, at the .mndiern 
family, idade a ^emiaus intermediate pervades the inter- 
jacent :vegion. 

'Xhe be^rattthmtyonrthc Eamdy ileveilu.ped.m rhficmnts^^ 
ia Warth-\V«at Americaiis Clwrles Hill-Tout (cf. “ Origin xjf the 
Totfttfifmrof the Abovigiiies^o British Columbia/' TrAmsaciiom 
oil \ik$ Soai^fy ^ xCanada,, vol. vii. .sect, w, *1901 ). .He^, 

like many; ttotericaii and eome.English and continentalvstudents, 
applies il^e term totem " not -only to the hereditary totem of 
the oaraganMiifikin, but to the animal tamiliars of individual 
iMi vor .womm, (Called mmitus, mgwUs, nyarongs and yunbeai, 
afabag North .American Indians, in South America, in Borneo 


aad in 4 he EuahkyiMtmbe qf S^ew South Wales. These aninud 
familiars are ohosea by iaiBviduals, .obeying the monition lOf 
dreams;, tor -are .assigned to them -at bkth, or at puberty, by the 
ti»b£d magicians. It .has .often -heen suggested that totemism 
arose when the fansdliar (of an iadividud .became - her^itary 
among his descendants. This could not occur under a aystem 
of reckoning .descent and iahesiugg the kin name .through 
wamon, but as a Tsii^hian myth aays that .a mans sister 
adapted .his. animal familiar, the .boor, transmitted it to her 
c^spring, HilbTout supposes thott . this .may have been the origin 
of (totenwam in tribes witii ,i»ckoning of descent, ,in the female 
line. iBstances, how^ever. .are inot k^own ito exist in practice, 
and myths are mere bas^lasfi'Savqige hypotheses. 

Eno^^y, In bis opinion, /is the re^t of treaties of political 
aUiosoe'with'exoluRive i^e.AiomMbtum hQtwe&n two sets ofkins- 
fodc iby yood, totemiam biiing.a mere accidental concomitant. 
This theory -evades tl^ difficulties raised by the .hypothesis of 
.deliberate ireformatoiy legislation iotrodued^g the .biaection of 
the Ttmbe'inlo>eaegafBoas societies. 

AtmBOHmBS. — ^IDlie study olrthe History (Of the Family has been 
suhiect (to great tiuctuotiun ;of opittioii,.as«uaeo(pected evidence has 
Ikiipt .pouriag iuirom juany quarters. The theory of primal promis- 
emty, Whicii in 1870 .succeeded to Sir THlcnry Maine's patnarclutl 
\theyrv, ias -eadwecl wmny aHadts/and tJiofC 'w a tendency to return, 
'iiat^iEci?®Jy rtjo trhe '" partriwrchal (tteor^’," :biit-!to the view that ,tJie 
Sure of the “ Cyclopean jamily,’' or “ Gorilla family " 
.iniJiicatnd by Harwiii, Jias had much to do with rlaying .the bu.se.s of 
" primal law.” The Whole subject has been e-specialiy studied by 
;Ei27?:ttsh-spvaking writers, as the English and Ameriosns are brought 
irnost into (tontact with thcflaaost .aacchaic twvxiBe sooicties. Among 
ifon^ignfirn, >in addition (to :B.tarckn, Westermarck and Durkheini, 
alruacly cited, .may rbc menUom'd Professor J. Kohler, Zur Ur- 
geschichk dar Mhe (Stuttgart, iSyj). T*rofessor Kohler is in favour 
of a remoftc pa.st of *' ool&ctire marriage,” indicated, as in Morgan's 
h.v.pothojiis, ‘by tlw-e&d»liiag sarva?^n^ of rUkdtiDSi^ps^ wJadch.ore 
expreeismre .-of mladiions >of -consfunguimty. £, S. Hartlaad {Primi^ 
iim .PutwnUy, 19x0) diacus&es JxtyiUs of stupernatui'al birth in 
rolation to the Irislory of the Family. 

A -careful Tind wull*>Tea8fTnod' by-HerrCunow (f>f> Verwandi- 
schaft^ ‘dgr H 'Stvttgarty i8t>4) deals -wsitli 

!tho Martrirnondeil iClames rof AmatraHan (tribes. iConow supposes tlwt 
descmit was oi^ioaliy Jieckonud m tiie 'male thne, and that tribes 
with this organisation (such as tlic Narrinyeri) are the more i)rimitive. 
In this opiniou he has few allies ; and on the orij^n of Exogamy he 
seems to posseBsmo clc‘fi-nii«to 4 d«as. P^iklei '« Ut^ptung des Toumismus 
(Bedin, iyoojtcxj^ms .TottJdsrjsm las arisintgtfrom the, need of names 
for fiiu-ly .groups of xueii : .names which .could. he expressed in picto- 
grujphs :anjd .tattooing, to w'hich wc may add ” gesture Janguage.” 
Tills is much akin to the theory which we 'haa'c nf ready suggested, 
though Piklor seems to think that. the piotogvaph ^y of a Gi'owor.an 
Eagk‘ Kawk) nos poor to the group name. Bwt, he remarks, iike 
BowAtt, ” tile gurm of Xotomiam ds the naming ” ; .and the x:om> 
munity of name between the animal species ana the liiunan group 
led to the.biilief that tbcie w'as an important connexion between the 
men and 'tlrerr 'mnne'givi n« animal. 

©tluir (useful scawreas ofuiiformation aaffe-tiie.nnnnAl Bepari?! of the 
Bumau .of EtiinolO|gy (Wo.shingtoa), the jAMr.nal .of the ImiiUUe of 
the A nthropvhgual Society^ Faih L(.m (the organ of the Folk Lore 
Society), and JDiii*Khcim!s J.'Anv'h sociologiquc. Tahcnt etiothmsnie * 
d 'PhtSffgd.'.cATt', by M. A. van Gmmep ‘(Lenoijx, Ttaris, 1904) as a 
vsinahie oontanlicfticm to kaon^dfso. 

For Jbndin, .wboKe voatwes totonism iiager in iJae .hill tribes, 
see ’^Tsley and Cropke, drihes md vols. i.,ai., .iii., iv. ; and 

Crooice, Popular li^igion; also 'Crookc in J.A.I. (K.S.), vol. i. 
pp. '(-A- L.) 

FAMINfi.(Lat../awfx,, hunger),. extreme and geuieral scarcity of 
.'food, J^ttvsing distress and .deaths from 'starvation among the 
X*opulation of a. district, ur country. 'Fswnines have caused wide- 
spread .aufTening in 41II countries and ages. A list of flie chief 
famines recorded by histoir is fgiven farther on. 'The causes .of 
ifamine are partly natural and patfly .artificial. Among the 
natural eausos may be classed all failures of crops due to excess 
lor defect of rainfall and otlior meteorological phenomena,, or 
to .the -javages of insects and vermin. Among the artifickl! 
causes .may be classed war and economic errors in the production, 
transport.aad-sale of food-stuffs. 

The natural causes .of famine are still mainly outside our 
control, thougli science enables agriculturists to combat them 
more luccessfully, and the iinprovement in means of transport 
allows a rich harvest in one'knd to supplement the defective 
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Qsi^&iaik^ther. I41 if^htrCQpQuaonii&t 

cgwe.»f,<R,i»atti;e lwww«^ whTO^gj^eat 4nH^ts< 

are^fl«trwnc»iain»iv--^i« of Jjidw. f«i4 

hydmulic lengmeor ^oomo^ to ,:th^ae$(w ^ .dewing «y)9tofifis^o^ 

w4Miar-o4a90ge and .^t isjofu^msy rtOj|)no.vlde 

reviiistof mesaive .xninfaUtaod o£4^> JiaAraod tke .Uke. 
Thefii)^ieQoe«oi F(veaQh4n<i4te^^«6W<s.4»at iUe^sible 
to,a(aniFhOutia,]itogue>ef looifis^^ soo^.>is ti»e(groata$t4a^r to 
the iarmor inin)ian)r,f)ai^tstQf . iElnt< the<aafie*with ^ndvch 

foodrmi aowad^Joe ;trai^poi;tfld froavioiie^pa^ ofr^ioAvncld^to 
another i»iiunimaidie4fongfrro£4^ zMUHral.cauiia^j.A5 

we .can^^rdly ^oeiice4« that ithe ifood^oduoil^g Itfoa rof 

4>e.vimddishiouldd)erthusr^^ anoo. 

.The .fiftid<ual (COMsas M ^famine rbmfe aamt^ . ometd 4o jbe 
opetAtive offi asiy rla^e 80^ >Ghief>am(KIg>tllam^is4lm^^ic^ 
inay ^joauee .a ahevt^ ^ iaod-ra^ppUea^ .eukker by ita ^direct 
rJa^rJ^ga'/or^hy d^hitw^^liks^p^y 4>f . ^(^Ituial dabouc. 
only local famines are likely to arise frooi/tihk^aavise. fLqgjdathre 
mterfaience’withtagrkuUu^ orvwilih^he^idiftl^ 

of 'foed^uj3|iit«S; eunexioy «aiid failvre^vtf \traiii]^; 

Which hove ell .caused -ferntnes 'in tttie^ptott, are ‘ttrffhely <fhas to’ 
qiosate :agsjin, ; .nor .is . it fpiobdble ihet tiie itnodam tiaypecidldtois 
who.<attasipt .to .nsiake “vaeoMis ’’ in .edieat ncovld ^i^uoe %tke 
eTrih4^ects xoetainplKtodtin the eiflatatutnsaiigamet'toaali^^ 
andTcgrators. 

'JSuch local iamines *as im%y ^coer ii 'ihe .aoth wfil 

pznhably heetlxihy4»bfe\to^ 1^^ ;ltns4nipo8Siye to 

regukte ^the Tatnfall wf any ^istnot^ <or ^wholly \tv 'St^ly ats 
failure by any .'sj^em 'T5f 'water^stnrw. to-igatim is ^better 
able to bring fertility Jto.a jifituwttjy Afiw ilist0a:fhan to avert 
the (faikine ^erops in -one ' MdftiCh^is ^twaUy tfer^. \Mie girue » 
palliative of ■ftrniine^igrtiylwrfou i w d ^imiiip.iit^^ mafkads 

Gif 'traafiportj .whiioh Brnkeiit ^ MaaiMe rii^dlyftoiMiiveyvibodfkvn 

one dffitmat to ranother. tkke<esHtomeyrdf ftfiis praWiOt¥e 
stapsii^ortjat therpdkit oiwi^ki^ tmtmmMk. .It^oaitnet piavant 
a mat m .pvim/wWiilhettoiMeqifSftt'aitf&iviiigi^ 

StiH; eweey ycmrmiahEsrkiiaw the imorkl tv^ see n 

ramwal ‘j^e )pt«at ifwiiiiMB «of the fMMt, voad fit is 
QfnmtsteB 'Where ehiiliaation^tt lalill -ibinhWQ^ !ib»t mre riu mmh 
cknger ’Of' oven ^..ikcal.^iNitttiie. 

Gr^af J^amt U£‘s. ^Amoiiffst the rgreat famin«s of history may bo 
natned fhc fdllowing :- 

Bvc, ,436 Faniim* M ^#me, ^Whfn fbfovsati^ of iirtiattHlig 

people 'tfaaifw'ihcrao^viw into jkhe Tiber, 

A,D, 42 -Greet lUiBinc in .Egwt. 

(i^o Fainkic throughout India, 

'S7Q TTnivernal famine. 

941, 1022 Great ^fammes in 'Pndto,, in*Whioh enfim pin^vkiees 
and 103^3 were dq»op«latcd iind <t»nu ivvaa driven to oeatu- 
buhsni. 

1005 Famine in England. 

1016 Famine throughout Europe. 

iotj4-T072 Seven years’ famine in 

il 148 - 1 1-59 Eleven years' famine lin India, 

44.02 Universal famine. 

1344-134^ Great famine in India, when the Mogul emperor 
wa.s imableto obtain the nece-ssaries'for hts house- 
hold. The 'famine oontinued for yeaiB -and 
thouHcinds .upon tiusnisands of pnople puitishod*^ 
want. 

,1396-1407 The Durga Uevi famine in India, lasting tvvdve 
years. 

9586 Faroune in'Dngj^nd whicU gEuve etse tnJUhe Itoor Lcuv I 
4iystufn. I 

iiGiOi Funuuc in JndiA, ,when 4V)t.a drop rgf r^in f^ll for 
two years. 

1769-1770 Great m mine huBengtfl, when a third cff the popu- 
lation (io^oo4>,aco'(jpaMont) periled. 

tyBe The Ebnlwa iaiiu«eiin (hidia, <whMh#irt<M?<de^ I 

the eastern ,Qdgc of the Jiaiares j)tttvipce t,o i 
Lahore and Jammu. 

*1790-1792 The Bo}i Bara, or^uH famine, dn ^dki, -Bellied 
because the .paofde illiflMl dn .fiuch )iHnDhoQ9 I 

ikheymmhl n^t herh^ri^d* lAtoord^g^to.^a^on I 

.this -'Vas.,^ ,Qf Everest ffpmiues j^vcr.lmowq. I 
It jexten,dpd over t^e whole of ‘Bompay into j 
‘Hyderabad )nnd ffffeotea^e^eirtliem dtowete of i 
Maciras. dieliaf <«HckB Wime (fi»t opoied ifisiwttg | 
Urn iimifvirix). 


f 8 i 46 -f 847 Ta^Si^V^iud, di^the potato- 

a 'inrop. Grettrts *Wtye**iaiaige ^ pArBawiiii t ioiOtittt* 
iiarho i$iio,GttD,cNio. 

1869 Intense famine in ^jputana ; one ttiiKlon attd a 
‘Mf ^peri^d. 'The ^cwwiinetrt toittEttfd ^fhe 
pblioy i df aaiviAg rMfe. 

* 18 ^ .Vaioiihe <411 a®bor. sdi^ m 

exeess jof .the jaeeds thejfeople- 

1876 -^ 8 ;^ Famine in Bomb^, TStafliSs and .IWysore ; iJKre 
ttrillkmfl perwh. -.wHleflmitffiicieiit. 
i» 877 «^« 3 ? 8 >Be\Beac ifMaine in incnth Ohioa, >KlUB.aand a.dtiKlf 
! rrhhhoB«i<«aid to:h«we)P«ifkhc 4 « 

iM 7 -fi 889 Eamine in China. 

4891-1892 T’amine inHusSia. 

1 ^ 6 ^ ‘Famine in 5 ndte. ‘Govemm«lJt"pdHcy^f MHHktgCBfe 
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enunciated. In the Behar famine of 1874 this principle was even 
carried to an extreme, the cost was enormous, and the people 
were in danger of being pauperized. The resulting reaction 
caused a regrettable loss of life in the Madras and Bombay 
famine of 1876-1878; and the Famine Commission of 1880, 
followed by those of 1898 and 1901, laid down the principle that 
every possible life must be saved, but that the wages on relief 
works must be so regulated in relation to the market rate of 
wages as not to undermine the independence of the people. The 
experience gained in the great famines of 1898 and 1901 has been 
garnered by these commissions, and stored up in the “ famine 
codes ” of each separate province, where rules are provided for 
the treatment of famine directly a crop failure is seen to be 
probable. The first step is to open test works ; and directly 
they show the necessity, regular relief works are established, 
in which the people may earn enough to keep them from starva- 
tion, until the time comes to sow the next crop. 

As a result of the severe famine of 1878-1879, Lord Lytion's 
government instituted a form of insurance against famine known 
as the Famine Insurance Grant. A sum of Rs. 1,500,000 was 
to be yearly set aside for purposes of famine relief. This scheme 
has been widely misunderstood it has been assumed that an 
entirely separate fund was created, and that in years when 
the specified sum was not paid into this fund, the purpose of the 
government was not carried out. But Sir John Strachey, 
the author *%f the scheme, explains in his book on India that 
the original intention was nothing more than the annual applica- 
tion of surplus revenue, of the indicated amount, to purposes 
of famine relief ; and that when the country was free from 
famine, this sum should be rcgulariy devoted to the discharge 
of debt, or to the prevention of debt which would otherwise 
have been incurred for the construction of railways and canals. 
The sum of crores is regularly set aside for this purpose, 
and is devoted as a rule to the construction of protective irriga- 
tion works, and for investigating and preparing new projects 
falling under the head of protective works, 

The measures by which the government of India chiefly 
endeavours to reduce the liability of the country to famine are 
the promotion of railways ; the extension of canal and well 
irrigation ; the reclamation of waste lands, with the establish- 
ment of fuel and fodder reserves ; the introduction of agricultural 
improvements ; the multiplication of industries ; emigration ; 
and finally the improvement where necessary of the revenue and 
rent systems. In times of famine the function of the railways 
in distributing the grain is just as important as the function of the 
irrigation-canals in increasing the amount grown. There is 
always enough grain within the boundaries of India for the needs 
of the people ; the only difficulty is to transport it to the tract 
where it is required at a particular moment. Owing to the ex- 
tension of railways, in the famines of 1898 and igoi there was 
never any dearth of food in any famine-stricken tract ; and the 
only difficulty was to find enough rolling-stock to cope yith the 
demand. Irrigation protects large tracts against famine, and 
has immensely increased the wheat output of the Punjab ; the 
Irrigation Commission of 1903 recommended the addition of 
million acres to the irrigated area of India, and that recommend®^ 
tion is being carried out at an annual cost of millions sterling 
for twenty years, but at the end of that time the list of works 
that will return a lucrative interest on capital wiU be pracJtically 
exhausted. Loca^ conditions do not make irrigation everywhere 
possible. 

As five-sixths of the whole population of India are dependent 
U{>on the land, any failure of agriculture becomes a nationd 
calamity. If there were more industries and manufactures in 
India, the dependence on the land would not be so great and the 
liability to lack of occupation would not be so uniform in any 
particular district. The remedy for this is the extension of 
factories and home industries ; but European capital is difficult 
to obtain in India, and the native capitalist prefers to hoard his 
rupees. The extension of industries, therefore, is a work of time. 

It is sometimes alleged by native Indian politicians that famines 
are growing worse under British rule, because India is becoming 


exhausted by an excessive land revenue, a civil service toa 
expensive for her needs, military expenditure on imperial objects, 
and the annual drain of some 3£i5,ooo,ooo for “ home charges.*^ 
The reply to this indictment is that the British land revenue is 
£16,000,000 annually, whereas Aurangzeb’s over a smaller area, 
allowing for the difference in the value of the rupee, was' 
£110,000,000; though the Indian Civil Service is expensive, 
its cost is more than covered by the fact that India, under 
British guarantee, obtains her loans at 3J % as against 10 % 
or more paid by native rulers ; though India has a heavy military 
burden, she pays no contribution to the^ British navy, which 
protects her seaboard from invasion ; the drain of the home 
charges cannot be very great, as India annually absorbs 6 millicms 
sterling of the precious metds ; in 1899-1900, a year of famine, 
the net imports of gold and silver were 130 millions. Finally, 
it is estimated by the census commissioners that in the famine of 
1901 three million people died in the native states and only one 
million in British territory. 

See Cornelius Walford, “ On the Famines of the World, Past and 
Present " {Journal of the Statistical Society^ 1878-1879) ; Romesh 
C. Dutt, Famines in India (iqoo) ; Robert Wallace, Famine in 
India (1900) ; George Campbell, Famines in India (1769-1788) ; 
Chronological List of Famines for all India (Madras Administration 
Report, 1885) ; J. C. Geddes, Administrative Experience in Former 
Famines (1874) ; Statistical Atlas of India (1895) ; F. H. S. Mere- 
wether, Through the Famine Districts of India (1898) ; G. W. Forrest, 
The Famine in India (1898) ; E. A. B. Hodgetts, In the Track of the 
Russian Famine (1892) ; W. B. Steveni, Through Famine-stricken 
Russia (1892) ; Vaughan Nash, The Great Famine (190C)) ; Lady 
Hoj)C, Sir Arthur Cotton (1900) ; Lord Curzon in India (1905) ; 

T. W. Holdemess, Narrative of the Famine of jSgd-jSgi {c. 8812 of 
1898) ; the Indian Famine Commission reports of 1880, i8y8 and 
1900; report of the Indian Irrigation Commission (1901-1903) ; 

C. W. McMinn, Famine Truths^ Half-Truths^ Vntrutks (1902) ; 
Theodore Morison, Indian Indttstridl Organization (1906). 

FAN (Lat. vannus; Ft. heniail), in its usually restricted 
meaning, a light implement used for giving motion to the air 
in order to produce coolness to the face ; the word is, however, 
also applied to the winnowing fan, for separating chaff from 
grain, and to various engineering appliances for ventilation, &c, 
Veniilabrum and flabellum are names under which ecclesiastical 
fans are mentioned in old inventories. Fans for cooling the face 
have been in use in hot climates from remote ages. A bas-relief 
in the British Museum represents Sennacherib with female 
figures carrying feather fans. They were attributes cf royalty 
along with horse-hair fly-flappers and umbrellas. Examples 
may be seen in plates of the Egyptian sculptures at Thebes 
and other places, and also in the ruins of Persepolis. In the 
museum of Boulak, near Cairo, a wooden fan handle showing 
holes for feathers is still preserved. It is from the tomb of Amen- 
hotep, of the i8th dynasty, 17th century B.c. In India fans 
were also attributes of men in authority, and sometimes sacred 
emblems. A heart-shaped fan, with an ivory handle, of unknown 
age, and held in great veneration by the Hindus, was given to ^ 
King Edward VJI. when prince of Wales. Large punkahs or 
screens, moved by a servant who does nothing else, are in 
common use in hot countries, and particularly India. 

Fans were used in the early middle ages to keep flies from the 
sacred elements during the celebrations of the ('hristian mysteries. 
Sometimes they were round, with bells attached — of silver or 
silver gilt. Notices of such fans in the ancient records of St 
Paul’s, London, Salisbury cathedral and many other churches 
exist still. For these purposes they are no longer used in the 
Western church, though they are retained in some Oriental rites. 
The laige feather fans, however, are still carried in the state 
processions of the supreme pontiff in Rome, though not used 
during the celebration of the mass. The fan of Queen Theodo- ^ 
linda (7th century) is still preserved in the treasury of the 
cathedral of Monza, Fans made part of the bridal outfit, df 
mmdus midiebris, of Roman ladies. 

Folding fans bad their orijm in Japan, and were imported 
thence to China. They were in the shape still used— a segment 
of a circle of paper pasted on a light radiating framework of 
bamboo, and variously decorated, some in colours, others of 
white paper on which verses or sentences are written. It is a. 
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compliment in China to invite a friend or distinguished guest 
to write some sentiment on your fan as a memento of any special 
occasion^ and this practice has continued. A fan that has some 
celebrity in France was presented by the Chinese ambassador to 
the comtesse de Qauzel at the coronation of Napoleon I. in 
1804. When a site was given in 1635, on an artificial island, 
for the settlement of Portuguese merchants in Nippo in Japan, 
the space was laid out in the form of a fan as emblematic of an 
object agreeable for general use. Men and women of every rank 
both in China and Japan carry fans, even artisans using them 
with one hand while working with the other. In China they are 
often made of carved ivory, the sticks being plates very thin and 
sometimes carved on both sides, the interv^s between the carved 
parts pierced with astonishing delicacy, and the plates held 
together by a ribbon. The Japanese mfike the two outer guards 
of the stick, which cover the others, occasionally of beaten iron, 
extremely thin and light, damascened with gold and other metals. 

Fans were used by Portuguese ladies in the 14th century, 
and were well known in England before the close of the reign 
of Richard II. In France the inventory of Charles V. at the end 
of the 14th century mentions a folding ivory fan. They were 
brought into general use in that country by Catherine de* 
Medici, probably from Italy, then in advance of other countries 
in all matters of personal luxury. The court ladies of Henry 
VIII. ’s reign in England were used to handling fans. A lady in 
the “ Dance of Death ” by Holbein holds a fan. Queen Elizabeth 
is painted with a round feather fan in her portrait at Gorham- 
bury; and as many as twenty-seven are enumerated in her 
inventory (1606). Cory at, the English traveller, in 1608 describes 
them as common in Italy. They also became of general use 
from that time in Spain. In Italy, France and Spam fans had 
special conventional uses, and various actions in handling them 
grew into a code of signals, by which ladies were supposed to 
convey hints or signals to admirers or to rivals in society. A 
paper in the Spectator humorously proposes to establish a 
regular drill for these purposes. 

The chief seat of the European manufacture of fans during 
the 17th century was Paris, where the sticks or frames, whether 
of wood or ivoiy, were made, and the decorations painted on 
mounts of veiy carefully prepared vellum (incorrectly called 
chicken skin) — a material stronger and tougher than paper, 
which breaks at the folds. Paris makers exported fans unpainted 
to Madrid and other Spanish cities, where they were decorated 
by native artists. Many were exported complete ; of old fans 
c^ed Spanish a great number were in fact made in France. 
Louis XIV. issued edicts at various times to regulate the manu- 
facture. Besides fans mounted with parchment, Dutch fans of 
ivory were imported into Paris, and decorated by the heraldic 
painters in the process called “ Vernis Martin,’* after a famous 
carriage painter and inventor of colourless lac varnish. Fans of 
this land belonging to Queen Victoria and the baroness de 
Rothschild were exhibited in 1870 at Kensington. A fan of the 
date of 1660, representing sacred subjects, is attributed to 
Philippe de Champagne, another to Peter Oliver in England in 
the 17 th century. Cano de Arevalo, a Spanish painter of the 
17th century, devoted himself to fan painting. Some harsh 
expressions of Queen Christina to the young ladies of the French 
court are said to have caused an increased ostentation in the 
splendour of their fans, which were set with jewels and mounted 
in gold. Rosalba Carriera was the name of a fan painter of 
celebrity in the 17 th century. Le Brun and Romanelli were 
much employed during the same period. Klingstet, a Dutch 
artist, enjoyed a considerable reputation in the latter part of 
the 17th and the first thirty years of the i8th century. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes drove many fan-makers 
out of France to Holland and England. The trade in England 
was well established under the Stuart sovereigns. Petitions 
were addressed by the fan-makers to Charles II. against the im- 
portation of fans from India, and a duty was levied upon such 
fans in consequence. This importation of Indian fans, according 
to Savary, extended also to France. During the reign of Louis 
XV. carved Indian and China fans displaced to some extent those 
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formerljr imported from Italy, which had been painted on 
swanskin parchment prepared with various perfumes. 

During the i8th century all the luxurious ornamentation of 
the day was bestowed on fans as far as they cqpld display it. 
The sticks were made of mother-of^arl or ivory, carved with 
extraordinary skill in France, Italy, England and other countries. 
They were painted from designs of Boucher, Watteau, Lancret 
and other genre ** painters ; Hubert, Rau, Chevalier, ^ean 
Boquet, Mme. V 4 rit 6 , are known as fan-painters. These fashions 
were followed in most countries of Europe, with certain national 
differences. Taffeta and silk, as well as fine parchment, were 
used for the mounts. Little circles of glass were let into the 
stick to be looked through, and small telescopic glasses were 
sometimes contrived at the pivot of the stick. They were 
occasionally mounted with the finest point lace. An interesting 
fan (belonging to Madame de Thiac in France), the work of Le 
Flamand, was presented by the municipality of Dieppe to Marie 
Antoinette on the birth of her son the dauphin. From the time 
of the Revolution the old luxury expended on fans died out. 
Fine excunples ceased to be exported to England and other 
countries. The painting on them represented scenes or per- 
sonages connected with political events. At a later period fan 
mounts were often prints coloured by hand. The events of the 
day mark the date of many examples found in modem collections. 
Among the fan-makers of modern days the names of Alexandre, 
Duvelleroy, Fayet, Vanier became well known in ?aris ; and 
the designs of Charles Conder (1868-1909) have brought his 
name to the front in this art. Painters of distinction often 
design and paint the mounts, the best designs being figure 
subjects. A great impulse was given to the manufacture and 
painting of fans in England after the exhibition which took place 
at South Kensington in 1870. Modem collections of fans take 
their date from the emigration of many noble families from 
France at the time of the Revolution. Such objects were given 
as souvenirs, and occasionally sold by families in straitened 
circumstances. A large number of fans of all sorts, principally 
those of the i8th century, French, English, German, Italian, 
Spanish, &c., have been bequeathed to the South Kensington 
(Victoria and Albert) Museum. 

The sticks of folding fans are called in French brins, the two 
outer guards panaches, and the mount feuille. 

See also Blondel, Histoire des dventaih (1875) ; Octave Uzanne, 
Viventait (1882); and especially G. Woolucroft Rhead, History o) 
the Fan (X909). (J. H. P.*) 

FANCY (a shortened form, dating from the 15th century, of 
“ fantasy,” which is derived through the 0 . Fr. faniasie, modem 
fantaisie, from the Latinized form of the Gr. ifMvracrta, ^vra^uv, 
fftaCveiv, to show), display, showing forth, as a philosophical 
term, the presentative power of the mind. The word ** fancy ” 
and the older form ” fantasy,” which is now chiefly used poetic- 
ally, was in its early application synon3mious with imagination, 
the mental faculty of creating representations or images of 
thin^ not present to the senses ; it is more usually, in this sense, 
applied to the lighter forms of the imagination. “ Fancy ** also 
commonly means inclination, whim, caprice. The more learned 
form ** phantasy,” as also such words as ** phantom ” and 
** phantasm,” is chiefly confined to visionary imaginings. 

FANG (Fan, Fanwe, Panwe, Pahouin, Paouen, Mpangwe), 
a powerful African people occupying the Gabun district north 
of the Ogow6 river in French Congo. Their name means “ men.^^ 
They call themselves Pa*^we, Fa®we and Fu“ with highly 
nasalized n. They are a finely-made race of chocolate colour ; 
some few are very dark, but these are of slave origin. They have 
bright expressive oval faces with prominent cheek-bones. Manjr 
of them file their teeth to points. Their hair, which is woolly, is 
worn by the women long, reaching below the nape of the neck. 
The men wear it in a variety of shapes, often building it up over 
a wooden base. The growth of the hair appears abundant, but 
that on the face is usually removed. Little clothing is worn ; 
the men wear a bark waist-cloth, the women a plantain girdle 
sometimes with a bustle of dried grass. A chief wears a leopard’^ 
skin round the shoulders. Both sexes tattoo and naint the body, 
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delight in ornaments of every kind. The men, whose sole 
occupations are fighting and hunting, all cany arms-y-muskets, 
spears for throwing and stabbing, and curious thrqwing-knives 
with blades bjoader than they are long. Instead of bows and 
arrows they use crossbows made of ebony, with which they hunt 
apes and birds. In battle the Fang used to carry elephant hide 
shields ; these have apparently been discarded. 

When first met by T. E. Bowdich (1815) the Paamways, as he 
calls the Fang, were an inland people inhabiting the hilly plateaus 
north of the Ogowe affluents. Now they have become the 
neighbours of the Mpongwe (q,v.) of Glass and Libreville on the 
Komo river, while south of the Gabun they have reached the sea 
at several points. Their original home is probably to be placed 
somewhere near the Congo. Their language, according to Sir 

R. Burton, is soft and sweet and a contract to their harsh voices, 
and the vocabularies collected prove it to be of the Bantu- 
Negroidj linguistic family. W. Winwood Reade {Skekh Book, i. 
p. 108) states tiiat it is like Mpongwe (a pure Bantu idiom) 
cut in half ; for instance, njim (gorilla) in Mpongwe is nji in 
Fan.’* lli(' plural of the tribal name is formed in the usual 
Bantu way, Ba-Fang. 

Morally the Fang tire superior to the negro, Mary Kingsley 
writes; “ The Fan is full of fire, temper, intelligence and go, very 
teachable, rather difficult to manage, quick to take oflence, and 
utterly indifferent to human life.'* This latter characteristic 
has made tft\? Fang dreaded by all their neighbours. They are 
noted cannibals, and ferocious in nature. Prisoners are badly 
treated and are often allowed to starve. The Fang are always 
%hting, but tJie battles are not bloody. After the fall of two 
or three warriors the bodies are dragged off to be devoured, and 
their friends disperse. Burton says that their cannibalism is 
limited to the consumption of slain enemies ; that the sick arc 
not devoured ; and that the dead are decently buried, except 
slaves, whose bodies are tlirown into the forest, Mary Kingsley, 
on the other hand, believed their cannibalism was not limited. 
She writes : “ The Fan is not a cannibal for sacrificial motives, 
like the negro. He will eat his next door neighbour’s relation and 
sell Ills own deceased to his next door neighbour in return, but 
he does not buy slaves and fatten them up for his table as some 
of the middle Congo tribes do. He has no slaves, no prisoners 
of war, no cemeteries, so you must draw your own condusions.” 
Among certain tribes the aged alone are permitted to eat human 
flesh, which is taboo for all others. There is no doubt that the 
cannibalism of the Fang is diminishing before the advance of 
dvilization. Apart from their ferocity, the Fang are an agrenable 
and industrious people. They are sf^ful workers in iron and 
have a curiouf^ coinage called bikhi^ litUe iron imitation axeheads 
tied up in bundles called ntei, ten to a bundle ; these are used 
chiefly in the purchase of wives. They are energetic traders and 
are silled in pottery and in gardening. Their religion appears 
to be a combination of primitive animiem and ancestor worship, 
with a belief in sympatiietic magic, 

BiBjwioGRAPiiy.'<~Paifl du ChailUi, Explorations in 
Africa-(i86i) ; Sir R. Barton, “ A Day with the Fans,” Trausactiim 
of Ethnolvgical Society ^ new series, voLs, 3-4 ; Man^ Kingsley, Travek 
in West Africa (1897) ; Oscar Lenz, Skizzen aus West Africa (1879) ; 
R E. Dennett, Nutes on the Folklore of the Fjort (1898) ; William 
Winwood Keade, The African Sketch Book (1873) ; and (chiefly) 
A* Xi, Benjuett, ” Ethnogranlucal Notes on the Fang,” Jcurn, Antkr, 
bnst, N.S., ii. p. 6G, andX. Martron in Anthropos, t. i. (1966),, fasc. 4. 

FANO (anc. Fanum Foriunae^ ^.».), a town and episcopal see 
of the Mardies, Italy, in the province of Pesaro and Orbino, 
8 m. S.E, of the former by rail, and 46 ft, above Sea-level, on 
the N.£. coast of Italy. Pop. (1901), town 10,535, commune 
^.730. The cathedral hiis a a 3th century pcrtal, but the interior 
is unimportant. The vestibule of S. Francesco contains the 
tombs of some members of the Malatesta family. S. Croce and 

S. Maria Kuova contain works by Giovanni Santi, tlie father of 
Raphael ; the kttcr has also two works by Perugino, the predella 
nf one of which attributed to Raphael. S. Agostino contains 
a pamting of S. Angelo Custode (“ the Guardian Angel ”), which 
is the subject of a poem by Robert Browning, The fine Gothic 
Pateo della liiigione (1599) has been converted into a theatre. 


The palace of the Malatesta, with fine porticos and Gptiuc 
windows^ was much damaged by an cartiKjuake in 1874. S. 
Michele> built against the of Augustus, is on early Renais- 
flance building (1475-1490), probably by Matteo Nuzio of Fano, 
with an ornate poirtal. The fai;»de has an interesting relief 
showing the colonnade added by Constantine as an upper storey ' 
to the arch of Augustus and removed in 1463. 

Fano in the middle ages passed through various political 
vicissitudes, and in the 14th century became subject to the 
Malatesta. In 1458 Pius II. added it to the states of the Church. 
Julius U. estahlislied here in 1514 the first printing press with 
movable Arabic type. The harbour was restored by Paul V. 
but is now unimportant. 

FANSHAWR, SIR RICHARD, Bart. (1606-1666), English poet 
and ambassador, son of Sir Henry Fanshawe, remembrancer of 
the exchequer, of Ware Park, Hertfordshire, and of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Smith or Smythe, was bom early in June 
1608, and was educated in Cripplegate by the famous school- 
master, 'J'homas Farnaby, In November 1623 he was admitted 
fellow-commoner of Jesus College, Cambridge, and in January 
1626 he entered the Inner Temple ; but the study of the law 
being distasteful to him, he travelled in France and Spain. 
On his return, an accomplished linguist, in 1635, he was appomted 
secretary to the English embassy at Madrid under Lord Aston. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War be joined the king, and while at 
Oxford in 1644 married Anne, daughter of Sir John Harrison of 
Balls, Hertfordshire. About the same time lie was appointed 
secretary at war to the prince of Wales, with whom he set out 
in 1645 for the western counties, Scilly, and afterwards Jersey. 
He compounded in 1646 with the ptarliamcoitary autlioiities, 
and was allowed to live in London till October 1647, visiting 
Charles I. at Hiunpton Court. In 1647 he published his transla- 
tion of the Pastor Fido of Guarini, which he reissued in 1648 
with the addition of several other poems, original and translated. 
In 1648 he was appointed treasurer to the navy under Prince 
Rupert. In November of this year he was in Lrdand, where he 
actively engaged in the royalist cause till the spring uf 1650, 
when he was despatched by Charles IL on a mission to obtain 
help from Spain. This was refused, and he Joined Charles m 
Scotland as secretary. On tine znd of September 1650 he had 
been created a bar<iinet. He accompanied Charfes in the oxpedi- 
tion into England, and was taken prisottier at the battle of 
W-oncester m tlie 3rd of September ji65i.( Aiter a confintanent 
of »ome weeks at Whitehall, he was allowed, with restrictions, 
and under the supervision of tlie authorities, to choose his own 
plaee of residence. He published in 2652 his Selected Parts aj 
Horeue, a translation remarkable for its fidelity, felicity and 
eleganoe. In 1654 be completed translations of two of the 
comedies of the Spanish poet Antonio de Mendoza, which were 
published after his death, Qmrer per sdo guerer : to Love only 
’for Loves Sake, m 1670, and Fiesius de Aranjitez in 3671. But 
i the great labour of his retirement was the transiation of thi 
Lusind, by Camoens, published in 1655. It is in uttava rima, 
with the translation prefixed to k of the Latin poem Ftcrm 
Petfoniensis, In 1658 he published a Latin version of the 
Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher. 

In April 1659 Fanshawe left England for Paris, re-entered 
Charles’s service, and accompanied him to England at the 
Restoration, but was not offered any place k the administration. 
In 1661 he was returned to parliament for the university oi 
Cambridge, and the same year was sent to Portugal to negotiate 
the marriage between Charles IL and the iolanta. In January 
1662 he was made a privy councillor of Ireland, and was appointee 
ambassador again to Portugal in August, where he remained til] 
August 1^63. He was sworn a privy oouncfllor of England *01: 
the ist of October. In January 1664 he wos-ientias ambassaefca 
to Spain, and arrived at Cadiz in February of that year. He 
i signed the first draft of a treaty on the a 7th of December, whid 
offered advantageous concessions to English trade, but of whid 
one condition was that it should be confirmed by hh govemnieml 
before a certain date. In January 1666 Fanshawe went to Lisboc 
to procure the adhmnce of Portugal to this agreement. He 
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rrtuBwi 

immedHitely wcaltod by. Clurwdw w R^fl* he bad 
exceeded bis iartruedonfc Jfc diad vejy sborliy afterwards, 
before leaving Utadrid, 08 th© atth of Jane 1666. He h^ a 
family of fourteen duldieB, of who» five only survJv^ fum, 
•Ridiard, tbe youngest, suceswdmg w wewd ttaronet wid. dy wg 
unmarried in 1694, 

M a transkt^y whether torn the Ita^ias^ iMm, PoKugiiie^ 
or Spanish, Fanshawe has a txmfiiderafc^ reputation. Hb 
Pastor Fido and his Lmiad have not been superseded by later 
scholars, and bis rendering of the latter is praised by Southey 
and Sir Richard Burton. As an original poet also the few verses 
he iMis left are auificicfnt evidence of exceptioniil literary talent. 

AtTtHORiTiEs. — Mmoirs of Lady Fanshatve^ written in 1676 and 
published 1829 (from au itutccui^c transcfipi^ ; those were re- 
printed from the original maniuacriiit and edited by li. C. Fanshawe 
(London, 1907) ; article in the Ihci. of Nai. Biographv and autliorilit^ 
there quoted ; Biveraphia Brit, (Kippis) ; Original Letters of Sir 
B. F, (2 vols., T724), the earlier edit ion of T702 with jiortrait being 
anly vol. i. of this edition ; Nates Genealogical and Historical Of the 
Fanshawe Family (1868-^1872) ; fttaoral sermon by H. Bagbhaw ; 
Nicholas Papers (^mden Society) ; Quarterly Review, xxvii. i ; 
Macmillan's Mag. Ivii. 279 ; Canwen's IJfe and Lusiads, by Sir F, 
Burton, i. 135 : Clarendon's State Papers, Calendars of State Papers, 
Autohiographv and Hist, of the Rebellion ; AtheiMCum (i 883 )» i* 121 ; 
Add, MSS. British Museum^ 15,228 (poems) ; HarL MSS. Brit, 
ill/ 7010 (letters), (l^C. Y.) 

FANTAN* a form att gambling highly popular among the 
Giinesc. The game is rimple. A square is marked in the centre 
of an ordinary tabic, or a square piece of metal is kid on.it, 
the sides being marked i, 2, 3 awl 4- 'I'he banker puts on the 
tabic a donbk bamlfu'l of sm-all coins— in China ^^cash”--or 
similar articles, which he covers with a metal bowl The players 
het on the numbers, setting their stakes on the side of the square 
which bears the number selected. When all have staked, the 
bowl is removed, and the banker or croi^ier with a small stick 
removes coins from Uw heap, four a time, till the final bi^ch 
is leached. If it contame four coins^ the backer of Ko. 4 wins ; 
if three, lift backer of No. 3 W4ns> and so on« Twenty-five per 
cent i» deducted from the stake by the banker, and the winnor 
receives five times the amount of his etako thus reduced. In 
Macao, the Monte Cmrlo of Cbma, pky goes on day and night, 
every day of the week, and bets can be made ftonl 5 oowts to 
500 dollars, which »e the 

Pantan is ako tfoe nMnt> of ai cord gniw, played with an 
oithnary pack, by awy number of pJayere up to eight, llfjie 
deal defcided, cards are dealt singly, $in/y ^t are loft over 
forming a stock, ami beiwg pflaeed fiicp dowmwudg on' the table. 
Rach player ctmtribulJM a fiwed stBfbe or “ ante:** lihe fimt 
pkyer can enter if wee ; be has not'hepays an am® 

and takes a cand from the stodk’; 1^ aecnnd player* k tlwn 
called upon and aetfv simila^ an apte is pk^d< Thie (and 
the other aces w%ew pkiynd^ is' pi»t> face tjpwards on the taWej 
and the piles are b«ht trp ’ftom* tbn aee to the kmg; The pool 
gue^to theplaw wdiefkstgets^rid d alPhifr caide. If a player 
fails to play, having a play^e onad, ho is^ fined the jonount 
nf' Ifee «nte for every card m^the KJtherpfciyeid’ handSs 

FMTASIA (Italian for “ fantasy,” a causing to be SiWi, 
Ibem ' Greek, to show), a name in muiic'SOiMikiieB Ibwely 

used fbr a compoehien which has IMo stnictnral! form, and 
appear? to be an tmprovizallion ; and ateo fert a ocrmbination at 
medley of famibar ms cwmected together 'with- original pa^ges 
of more or less brillrance. The w^, however, was original^ 
applied to more formal compositions, based on the madrigal, 
for severe! infstrtiiwmls. Fantasias appear as distinct com- 
positions in Bach’s works, and also joined to a fugue, as in the 
“ Great Fantask and Fugae in A minor, and the " Fairtasia 
cromatica*’ in I> minor. Brahms used the name for his shorter 
piano pieces. It is also applied to orchestral compositions “ not 
bng enough to be celled symphonic poems and not formal 
enough to be called overtures ” (Sir C. Hubert Parry, in Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, ed. 1906). The Italian word is still used in 
Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, with the meaning of “showing 
off,” for an acrobatic exhibition of horsemanship by the Arabs. 


Tl)e ridew fim,lite«: IfPSf 

air, «»d, catclr them sj»p4wft;fir m?*; 

aji at a fvUgs^p. 

rAIlU.,#AiFBPa (fM-^S6^> Italw genetel WM bm 
at Carpi wJ, tbo milytary- college oj filio^ena,. Ifl 

^a3I he W ihu^icoJ^edinthP royolutwaTy m,pyeij(ient organize^ 

by Giro Kenotti (see FkAN w IV., of Modepa)^ con- 

demned tP death and hanged in effigy, but escaped to franeoi 
where he \m given an appointment in tba French corps of 
engineers. In 1833 he took part in Macwmi^ abortive attempt 
to invade Savoy, and in 1835 he went to ^pain to serve in Queen 
Cliristina’s army against the Carlists. Jbere he rexnained for 
thirteen years, distbguishing himself in battle and rising to a 
high staff appointment. But on the outbreak of the war between 
Piedmont and Austria in 1848 he hurried back to Italy, and 
although at first his services were rejected both by the Pied- 
montese government and the Lombard provisional government; 
he was afterwards givon the command of a Lombard brigade* 
In the general confusion following on Charles Albert’s defeat 
on the Mincio and his retreat to Milan, where the people rose 
against the unhappy king, Fanti’s courage and tact saved the 
situation. He was elected member of the Piedmontese chamber 
in 1849, on the renewal of the campaign he again commanded 
a Lombard brigade under General Ramorino. After the Piedr 
montese defeat at Novara (23rd of March) peace jvas made, 
but a rising broke out at Genoa, and Fanti with great difficulty 
restrained liis Lombards from taking part in it, But he wob 
suspected as a Mazzinian and a soldier of fortune by the highor 
Piedmontese olfiicers, and they insisted on hisr being court- 
martiidled for his operations under Ramormo (who had been 
tried and shot). Although lionourably acquitted, he was not 
cmployetl again until tlic Crimean expedition of 1855. In the 
second Austrian war in 2859 P'anti commanded the end division, 
amd comtributed to the victories of Pakstro, Magenta and San 
Martino. After the peace of ViUafranca l)e was sent to organise 
the army of the Central Italian League (composed of the pro- 
visionalijovemmeilts of Tuscany, Modena, Parma and Romaf^a), 
and converted it in a few moiiths into a well-drilkd body of 
45,00© men, wiuose fuaetion was to be ready to intervene in the 
pupal states on the outbfeak of a revolution* He showed 
atatestOBDlikfi quaHtiM k& steering a clear coitfSe between 
the exaggeratod prudonor of Bstor Ricasoh, who, triahed to 
recall the troops from the frontier, and the impotucsity of 
Garihsddi, his seeandtisHsommaBd, v^.was amcKOtf to invade 
RoaagiutipinaianuTely, tveoL at .the risk of Austrian: ktiierventioau 
Fazlti’s fimomess- kd to Garibaldi’s sesigsudiioni in. Januaiy 
i860 Fand bccane miniatec of war and naasaae under Cavouc, 
aad inooipesi^ the Lnaguo^s army in iJbtft ^ Hkdntont. In 
tbo meanwhile Gerihaidi lad invatkd Sicily wM ,his Thousand; 
f«>ri Kiap Victor EmtBiESuaiei decided aa laat that^he tDo^eoiuat 
intervene ; Fanti wst? given the chief oenaosaiid of n strong 
ioisn whach inttaded the papal states^ atiaed Ancoiui 
and ether fontrenss,. and defeated ^lie papal army at CaatelF 
ffdardo, whan the finemy’s* econiiiandcr, Geneiai Laniioricihiei 
ana cammed In thrae wtdks Fasti had conquered tha <Maxioha 
Old HasbaajBxd tnken>te^ooo>prisQnef8. When.thersiany entered 
Neapoliten torritoiy the* king took the chief coianand, with 
FantL afiidriel of the staff. After defeating a large Nta|>olitan 
feme at MlQla and oiipiziizing the siege <o^radioBB round Gaeta; 
Fanti TCtumedi to the war oSoo st Tijo-in tscariY out important 
army nsfonrns. His attituds in opposing the admission of 
GariMdi’s 7000 officers into the rt^lar army with theit ©wn 
gmdes naide him the object of great unpopularity for a time, 
and led to a sever# repritnand from Cavour. On the death of 
the latter (7th of J une 186^ he resigned office and took command 
of'theVIl. army corps. But his health had now broken down, 
and after four years’ suffering he died in Florence on the 5th of 
April 1865. His loss was greatly felt in the war of 1866. 

See Carandini, Vita di M. Fanti (Verona, 1872) ; A, Di Giorgio, 
Jl Generate M. Fanti {Florence, 1906), ^ (L. V.-*) 

FANTI, a nation of Negroes, inhabiting part of the seaboard 
ot Gold Coast colony, British West Africa, and dJttaaX 20,00© 
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iq. m. of the interior. They number about a million. They have in later years, though 1863 found him with Harpignies, Maneti 
many traditions of early migrations. It seems probable that the Legros and Whistler in the Salon des Refuses. Whistler intro- 
Fanti and Ashanti were originally one race, driven from the duced him to English artistic circles, and he lived for some time 
north-east towards the sea by more powerful races, possiblv the in England, many of his portraits and flower pieces being in 
ancestors of Fula and Hausa. There are many words in Fanti English galleries. He died on the a8th of August 1Q04. His 
for plants and animals not now existing in the country, but portrait groups, arranged somewhat after the manner of the ' 
which abound in the Gurunsi and Moshi countries farther north. Dutch masters, are as interesting from their subjects as they are 


These regions have been always haunted by slave-raiders, arm 
possibly these latter may have influenced the exodus. At any 
rate, the Fanti were early driven into the forests from the open 
plains and slopes of the hills. The name Fanti, an English version 
of Mfantstj is supposed to be derived from /aw, a wild cabbage, 
and a, di or dzy to eat ; the story being that upon the exile of the 
tribe the only available food was some such plant. They are 
divided into seven tribes, obviously totemic, and with rules as 
to exogamy still in force, (i) Kwonnay buffalo; (2) Etekwi, 
leopard ; (3) Eso, bush-cat ; (4) Nikhway dog ; (5) Nnunay 
parrot ; (6) Ebradzi, lion ; and (7) Ahrutu, corn-stalk ; these 
names are obsolete, though the meanings are known. The tribal 
marks are three gashes in front of the ear on each side in a line 
parallel to the jaw-bone. The Fanti language has been associated 
by A. B. Ellis with the Ashanti speech as the principal descendant 
of an original language, possibly the Tshi (pronounced Tchwi), 
which is generally considered as the parent of Ashanti, Fanti, 
Akim, Akwi^pim and modem Tshi. 

The average Fanti is of a dull brown colour, of medium height, 
with negroid features. Some of the women, when young, are 
quite pretty. The women use various perfumes, one of the most 
usual being prepared from the excrement of snakes. There are 
no special initiatory rites for the youthful Fanti, only a short 
seclusion for girls when they reach the marriageable age. 
Marriage is a mere matter of sale, and the maidens are tricked 
out in all the family finery and walk round the village to indicate 
that they are ready for husbands. The marriages frequently 
end in divorce. Polygamy is universally practised. The care of 
the children is left exclusively to the mothers, who are regarded 
by the Fanti with deep veneration, while little attention is paid 
to the fathers. Wives never eat with their husbands, but always 
with the children. The rightful heir in native law is the eldest 
nephew, i,e> the eldest sister’s eldest son, who invariably inherits 
wives, children and all property. As to tenure of land, the source 
of ownership of land is derived from the possession of the chief’s 
“ stool,” which is, like the throne of a king, the symbol of 
authority, and not even the chief can alienate the land from the 
stool. Females may succeed to property, but generally only 
when the acquisition of such property is the result of their 
succeeding to the stool of a chief. The Fanti are not permanent 
cultivators of the soil. Three or at most five years will cover 
the period during which land is continuously cultivated. The 
commonest native dishes are palm-oil chop, a bowl of palm oil, 
produced by boiling freshly ground palm nuts, in which a fowl 
or fish is then cooked; and fufuy “white,” a boiled imash of 
yams or plantains. The Fanti have a taste for shark-rflesh, 
called locally ” stmk-flsh.” It is sliced up and partly sun-dried, 
and is eaten in a putrid state. The Fanti are skilful sailqrs 
and fishermen, build excellent canoes, and are expert weavers. 
Pottery and goldsmithery are trades also followed. Their 
religion is fetishism, every Fanti having his own “ fetish ” or 
familiar spirit, but there is a belief in a beneficent Creative Being. 
Food is offered the dead, and a ceremony of purification is said 
to be indulged in at funerals, the bearers and mourners plunging 
into the sea or river after the interment. 

See Journal of Anthropological Institute of Great Britain^ vol. 36, 
pp. i28elHeq. ; A. B. £Uis, The Tshi-speahing Peoples of the Gold 
Coast (London, 1887). 

FANTIN-LATOUR, IGNACE HENRI JEAN THEODORE 

(1836-1904), French artist, was born at Grenoble on the 14th of 
January 1836. He studied first with his father, a pastel painter, 
and then at the drawing school of Lecoq de Boisbaudran, and 
later under Couture. He was the friend of Ingres, Delacroix, 
Corot, Courbet others. He exhibited in the Salon of 1861, 
juid many of his^more important canvases appeared on its walls 


from the artistic point of view. “ Hommage d Delacroix ” showed 
portraits of Whistler and Legros, Baudelaire, Champfleury and 
himself ; “ Vn Atelier d BaiignoUes ” gave portraits of Monet, 
Manet, Zola and Renoir, and is now in the Luxembourg ( “ Un- 
Coin de table ” presented Verlaine, Rimbaud, Camille Peiadan 
and others ; and “ Autour du Piano ” contained portraits of 
Chabrier, D'Indy and other musicians. His paintings of flowers 
are perfect examples of the art, and form perhaps the most 
famous section of his work in England. In his later years he 
devoted much attention to lithography, 'which had occupied 
him as early as 1862, but his examples were then considered so 
revolutionary, with their strong lights and black shadows, that, 
the printer refused to execute them. After “ L Anniversaire ” 
in honour of Berlioz in the Salon of 1876, he regularly exhibited 
lithographs, some of which were excellent examples of delicate 
portraiture, others being elusive and imaginative drawings 
illustrative of the music of Wagner (whose cause he championed 
in Paris as early as 1864), Berlioz, Brahms and other composers. 
He illustrated Adolphe Jullien’s Wagner (1886) and Berlioz 
(1888). There are excellent collections of his lithographic work 
at Dresden, in the British Museum, and a practically complete 
set given by his widow to the Louvre. Some were also exhibited 
at South Kensington in 1898-1899, and at the Dutch gallery 
in 1904. 

A catalogue of the lithographs of Fantin-Latour was drawn up 
by Gerinam Hediard in Les Maitrgs de la lithographic (1 898-1 89y). 
A volume of reproductions, in a limited edition, was published 
(Paris, 1907) as ECBttvre Hihographique de Fantin-Latour. See A. 
Julhen, Fantin-Latour y sa vie et ses amttUs (I‘aris, 1909). 

FANUM FORTDNAE (mod. Fano), an ancient town of Umbria, 
Italy, at the point where the Via Flaminia reaches the N.E. 
coast of Italy. Its name shows that it was of Roman origin, 
but of its foundation we know nothing. It is first mentioned, 
with Pisaurum and Ancona, as held by Julius Caesar in 49 b . c . 
Augustus planted a colony there, and round it constructed a 
wall (of which some remains exist), as is recorded in the inscrip- 
tion on the triple arch erected in his honour at the entrance to 
the town (a.d. 9-10), which is still standing. Vitruvius tells 
us that there was, during Augustus’s lifetime, a temple in his 
honour and a temple of Jupiter, and describes a basilica of which 
he himself was the architect. The arch of Augu.stus bears a 
subsequent inscription in honour of Constantine, added after 
his death by L. Turcius Secundus, corrector Flaminiae et Piceniy 
who also constructed a colonnade above the arch. Several 
Roman statues and heads, attributable to members of the Julio-^ 
Claudian dynasty, were found in the convent of S. Filippo in 
1899. These and otlier objects are now in the municipal museum 
(E. Brizio in Notizie degli scaviy 1899, 249 seq.). Of the temple 
of Fortune from which the town took its name no traces have 
been discovered. (T. As.) 

FAN VAULT, in architecture, a method of vaulting used in the 
Perpendicular style, of which the earliest example is found in 
the cloisters of Gloucester cathedral, built towards the close of 
the 14th century. The ribs are all of one curve and equidistant, 
and their divergency, resembling that of an open fan, has 
suggested the name. One of the finest examples, though of later 
date (1640), is the vault over the staircase of Christ Church, 
Oxford. For the origin of its development see Vault, 

FARAbI [Abu Na§r Mul^mmad ibn Tarkhan ul-Farabi].^<i." 
870-950), Arabian philosopher, was bom of Turkish stock^t 
Farib in Turkestan, where also he spent his youth. Thence he 
journeyed to Bagdad, where he learned Arabic and gave himself 
to the study of mathematics, medicine and philosophy, especially 
the works of Aristotle. liter he went to the epurt of the 
Hanudanid Saif addaula, from whom he received a warm welcome 
and a small pension. Here he lived a quiet if not an ascetic Ufe^ 



FARADAY 


He died in Damascus, whither he had gone with his patron. 
His works are very clear in style, though aphoristic rather than 
systematic in the treatment of subjects. Unfortunately the 
success of Avicenna seems to have led to the neglect of much 
of his work. In Europe his compendium of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
* was published at Venice, 1484. Two of his smaller works appear 
In Alpharahii opera omnia (Paris, 1638), and two are translated 
in F. A. Schmolders* Documenta philosophiae Arabum (Bonn, 
1836). More recently Fr. Dieterici has published at Leiden : 
Alfarabfs philosophische Abhandlungen (1890 ; German trans. 
1892); Alfarabfs Abhandlung des Miisterstaats (1895 ; German 
trans, with an essay “ Uber den Zusammenhang der arabischen 
und griechischen Philosophic,” 1900); Die Siaatsleitung von 
Alfarabi in German, with an essay on “ Das Wesen der arabischen 
Philosophie ” (1904). 

For F&rab!'s life see McG. de Slane's translation of Ibn Khallik&n 
(vol. 3, pp. 307 ff.) ; and for further information as to his works 
M. Steinschncider’s article in the Mhnoires de I'Acadimie (St Peters- 
burg, s6rie 7, tom. 13, No. 4, 1869); and C. Brockelmann’s Gesch, 
derarab. Litteratur^ vdl. i. (Weimar, 1898), pp. 210-2 13. (G. W. T.) 

FARADAY, MICHAEL (1791-1867), English chemist and 
physicist, was born at Newington, Surrey, on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember 1791. His parents had migrated from Yorkshire to 
London, where his father worked as a blacksmith. Faraday him- 
self became apprenticed to a bookbinder. The letters written 
to his friend Benjamin Abbott at this time give a lucid account 
of his aims in life, and of his methods of self-culture, when his 
mind was beginning to turn to the experimental study of nature. 
In 1812 Mr Dance, a customer of his master, took him to hear 
four lectures by Sir Humphry Davy. Faraday took notes of 
these lectures, and afterwards wrote them out in a fuller form. 
Under the encouragement of Mr Dance, he wrote to Sir H. Davy, 
enclosing these notes. ” The reply was immediate, kind and 
favourable.” He continued to work as a journeyman bookbinder 
till the ist of March 1813, when he was appointed assistant in 
the laboratory of the Royal Institution of Great Britain on the 
recommendation of Davy, whom he accompanied on a tour 
through France, Italy and Switzerland from October 1813 to 
April 1815. He was appointed director of the laboratory in 
1825 ; and in 1833 he was appointed FuUerian professor of 
chemistry in the institution for life, without the obligation to 
deliver lectures. He thus remained in the institution for fifty- 
four years. He died at Hampton Court on the 25th of August 
1867. 

P’araduy’s earliest chemical work was in the paths opened by 
Davy, to whom he acted as assistant. He made a special study 
of chlorine, and discovered two new chlorides of carbon. He 
also made the first rough experiments on the diffusion of gases, 
a phenomenon first pointed out by John Dalton, the physical 
importance of which was more fully brought to light by Thomas 
Graham and Joseph Loschmidt. He succeeded in liquefying 
several gases ; he investigated the alloys of steel, and produced 
several new kinds of glass intended for optical purposes. A 
specimen of one of these heavy glasses afterwards became 
historically important as the substanc'e in which Faraday 
detected the rotat ion of the plane of polarization of light when the 
glass was placed in the magnetic field, and also as the substance 
which was first repelled by the poles of the magnet. He also 
endeavoured with some success to make the general methods 
of chemistry, as distinguished from its results, the subject of 
special study and of papular exposition. See his work on 
Chemical Main pulat ion. 

But Farada\ ’s chemical work, however important in itself, 
was soon comf)letely overshadowed by his electrical discoveries. 
The first experiment which he has recorded was the construction 
of a voltaic pile with seven halfpence, seven disks of sheet zinc, 
and six pieces of paper moistened with salt water. With this 
pile he decomposed sulphate of magnesia (first letter to Abbott, 
July 12, 181 2^ Henceforward, wlmtever other subjects might 
from time to time claim his attention, it was from among electrical 
phenomena that he selected those problems to which he applied 
Ithe full force of his mind, and which he kept persistently in vieW; 


^7S 

even when year after year his attempts to solve them had bMi 

baffled. ^ : 

His first* notable discovery was the production of the co^ 
tinuous rotation of magnets and of wires conducting the electric 
current round each other. The consequences deducible from 
the great discovery of H. C. Oersted (21st July 1820) were stBl 
in 1821 apprehended in a somewhat confused manner even by 
the foremost men of science. Dr W. H. Wollaston indeed bad 
formed the expectation that he could make the conducting wire 
rotate on its own axis, and in April 1821 he came with Sir H. 
Davy to the laboratory of the Royal Institution to make an 
experiment. Faraday was not there at She time, but coming in 
afterwards he heard the conversation on the expected rotation 
of the wire. 

In July, August and September of that year Faraday, at the 
request of R. Phillips, the editor of the Annals of Philosophy, 
wrote for that journal an historical sketch of electro-magnetisna, 
and he repeated almost all the experiments he described. This 
led him in the beginning of September to discover the method 
of producing the continuous rotation of the wire round the 
magnet, and of the magnet round the wire. He did not succeed 
in making the wire or the magnet revolve on its own axis. This 
first success of Faraday in electro-magnetic research became the 
occasion of the most painful, though unfounded, imputations 
against his honour. Into these we shall not enter, jffemng the 
reader to the Life of Faraday^ by Dr Bence Jones. 

We may remark, however, that although the fact of the tan- 
gential force between an electric current and a magnetic pole 
was clearly stated by Oersted, and clearly apprehended by 
A. M. Ampere, Wollaston and others, the realization of the 
continuous rotation of the wire and the magnet round each other 
was a scientific puzzle requiring no mean ingenuity for its original 
solution. For on the one hand the electric current always forms 
a closed circuit, and on the other the two poles of the magnet have 
equal but opposite properties, and are inseparably connected, 
so that whatever tendency there is for one pole to circulate 
round the current in one direction is opposed by the equal 
tendency of the other pole to go round the other way, and thus 
the one pole can neither drag the other round and round the wire 
nor yet leave it behind. The thing cannot be done unless we 
adopt in some form Faraday’s ingenious solution, by causing 
the current, in some part of its course, to divide into two channels, 
one on each side of the magnet, in such a way that during the 
revolution of the magnet the current is transferred from the 
channel in front of the magnet to the channel behind it, so that 
the middle of the magnet can pass across the current without 
stopping it, just as Cyrus caused his army to pass dryshod over 
the Gyndes by diverting the river into a channel cut for it in 
his rear. 

We must now go on to the crowning discovery of the induction 
of electric currents. 

In December 1824 he had attempted to obtain an electric 
current by means of a magnet, and on three occasions he had 
made elaborate but unsuccessful attempts to produce a current 
in one wire by means of a current in another wire or by a magnet. 
He still persevered, and on the 29th of August 1831 he obtained 
the first evidence that an electric current can induce another 
in a different circuit. On the 23rd of September he writes to 
his friend R. Phillips: " I am busy just now again on electro- 
magnetism, and think I have got hold of a good thing, but can’t 
say. It may be a weed instead of a fish that, after all my labour, 
I may at last pull up.” This was his first successful experiment. 
In nine more days of experimenting he had arrived at the results 
described in his first senes of ” Experimental Researches ” read 
to the Royal Society on the 24th of November 1841. By the 
intense application of his mind he had thus brought the new 
idea, in less than three months from its first development, to a 
state of perfect maturity. 

During his first period of discovery, besides the induction of 
electric currents, Faraday established the identity of the electri- 
fication produced in different ways ; the law of the definite 
electrolytic action of the current ; and the fact, upon which he 
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iMd great sfress, that every writ of positrrt electrification is 
related in a definite manner to a unit of negative electrification, 
» ttat It IS impossible to produce what Faradav 'called “ an 
■absolute chaiige of electricity ” of one kind not related to an 
charge of the opposite kind. He also discovered the 
difference of the capacities of different substances for takinff 
part in electric induction. Henry Cavendish had before 177? 
discovered that glass, wax, rosin and shellac have higher spedfic 
Hiductive capacities than air, and had actually determined the 
^meri(^ ratios of these capadties, but this was unknown both 
Sr ^ electricians of his time, since Caven- 

^wc/r#raf/ PescarShes remained unpublished till 1870 
The first peri^ of Faraday’s electrical discoveries larted ten 
years. In 1841 he found that he required rest, and it was not till 
1845 that he entered on his second great period of research, in 
which he discovered the effect of magnetism on polarized light, 
ana the phenomena of diamagnetism. ® ^ 

Faraday bad for a long rime kept in view the possibility of 
usHW a ray of polarized light as a means of mvestigatinc the 
condition of transparent bodies when acted on by electric and 
S^jee Jones (Life of Faraday, vol. i. p. 362) 
gives the foll^mg note from his laboratory book on the 10th of 

rqflccHon, and endeavoured to 
i^rtam warthw any depolanzmg action (was) exerted on it bv 

TnB vvifi^f tto pales of a voltaic battery In a glass cistern^ 

one WoUasion s troiuab used ■ the Hindii rfarriitC.— 5 ™ ' 

nonror^i !? V!^!i” oi soda, and.st^^suJiUMjric 

^ **“' Palariaed latTiitlier when 

^;ar‘tirhi^oi:S£^ 

another entry in his notebook 
bI > I>r Btmce Jones, voL ii. p. 29). 

effect on making and bicalring contact. 


fhal decomposiug solutions or uub- 


sioUd, to iiue it any iattimal indiiced’ 
dc^stroyed, .V. whetW, wU^ 
otectrical tension is present. My borate 
of gloss good, aiul common ehsitricity better than voltaic." 

ct^es. Hence I see no reason to expect that anv kind of 
structure or teminn can be rendered evfdtent, either in decom- 
^tM in insulating or conducting 

attacked the old problem, but this 
time with eomplete success. Before we describe this result we 
tb‘ the.rclation between magnet- 
Hrendi ^ the subject of his very last e.xperiracntal work. 
He endeatoured, but in vain, to detect anv change in the lines 

of the spectrum of a flame When the flame was acted tfn by a 
powerful magnet. '•veu uu oy n 

• "'r '■^earches is an instance of his persistence. 
H« energy is shown in the way in which he followed up his 

Thrfi«7J"d i" Il’ich he was succeLuh 

he obtained of the rotation of the plane 

hi the transparent substance being 

rh^ ? Peratized hAt passing through electrolytes, i&ter, 
t^ days he worked with common electricity, trying glass ' 

^ '^he 13th of September he worked with lines 

^Tu ™ek,crys«l, eailcareous spar 

wef« examined, but without effect. 

•'Heavy glas-s was cxperimentecl with. It gave no effects wW 
P<M«d*ea nry), nor wh^ the same 

S S u ' IcKl'^iti^^ prpduood'pa the .polarized my. aad Utus uuttMtic 
toflje m liijht wefe proved to rtlariOns rail 0th??*YlSf 


"'ost Kkely prove exceedingly fertile, and of weat value In 
the Investtgatton of tlic conditions <3 LtunU fmee ° “ 

*1 ■^P‘®”‘'’er^' “does an excclletlfdaj's 


_ . c* - -r- Aicvu ivuc aavs oi wOrK, aUd ih 

Octoter SIX, and on the 6th of November he sent in to the 

fn”wb 7 i tb "'Tf “ E^eri«ental Researched’ 

fiir^ Tb ® 0 ^ th® phonoraena are fiiUy speci- 

o/r "T “ .ferrtvmagneric media is tk otAy 

(“m 

But his work for the year was not yet over. On the trd Of 
horsesiioe magnet come home, and Faraday 
immediately began to expenment on the action in the pofarizefl 
ray tbr^gh gase^ bmt with n® eflfedt. The foIlowitotl»y > he 
rej^ated an ^er^t whi<* had given wo result on the 6th of 
Urtober. A ^ of heavy ^ass was su-spended by silk between 
the poles of the new magnet. « When, it was. arranged, and.had 
come to rwt, I found I could affect it by the magnetic forces 

^1571 df fcfber^ -had sent 
ra to t^ Royal -Society the twentierii, arid tm the ir4th of 
^oember the ts^ty-first, series of his " Researches,” in^tch 
the properties of diamagnetic bodies tire foHy described. Thus 

i* «<«« 

mag^ctotation rtf theptene rtfpMarited 
l^ht, ttiough It dud not lead to such important practical applica- 
Faraday's easier tfiseweries, has been of the 
fup^fimg complete dynamital 
magnetic force exists diere is matter, 

dtrecriCultffDrce 

have given a hv, exampfcs of the concentration of hJs 
effwts ra weking to Klentify the (jppaiTntly different forces of 
nature of his far-sightedness in sefecting subjects for mvrstiga- 
t^, of his persistence in the pursuit of what he set before him, 
<ff us eneigy m working out the results of his discracries, and 

If-lf r?!Z co'nf^twess with which he made his final 

statement of tte laws of the phenomenon. 

These cteraeteristirs of his scientific spirit lie on the surface 
m hM Ywrk, and are manifest to all who read his writings. But 
tlwre was anothw side of his dwracter, to the cultiintion of 

tol“ w atrintion, and which was reserved 

for h»s friends, his family and his rthurth. Hi.s letters and his 
convCTsatm were always full of ,vhatevcr could !»yakim a 
hedthy interest, and free from anything that mi^it rouse 111- 
twirag. vvhen, on rare occasions, hewas forced out of the region 
o f-aei enoc into that of controversy, he stated the farts and^ let 
thm woke (heir own way. He was entirely free from pride 
^f-;assertton. Ihiring (he growth of his powers he - 
always thunkfully accepted a correction, and made use of every 
■c^dient, however humble, which would make his work more 

his memory 

tailing and his mental powera declining, he gave un without 
ostentation or complaint, whatever pam of ^ work ’he could 
U7k "f”" according to his own standard of efficiency. 

When he was no longer able to apply his mind to science, he 
reined tentewt ami happy ■m «ic exerrise of tho.se kindly 

»» had cultivated no less 

catref idly than hiS' scientific poerers. 

•’‘^'ongrd to the vcrysmall and isolaied 
Robert Sandeman. 
dtwndHl flte-meSigs froth Childhood ; at the 

'*'***^* '•'* the office of elder. iK 

o^ion wrth •respect to rim ftMion hctweeti his science and his 
reiigi^ IS expra^a in a iwttite on mcirtifl educatiem dtffiverefl' 
Rifled af •fftedna df 'hh Reworrtcf hi Chmisit^ 

*iite >0Me (H s rine ti dtt 

Mwtww It imey wppMr W MOm, .is 'tO' me «f tlH 
liilportance. High as man is placed above the creatures <ttound 
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Khn, there is !i higher and far more cjcalted position wftWn his 
vie^v ; and the ways infinite in which he occupies his thowgtrte 
about the fears, or hopes, or expectations of a future Ufe^ 1 believe 
that the truth of tiiat future cannot be brought to his knowh^e , 
by any exertion of his mental powers, however exalted they may 
be ; that it is made known to him by otticjr teaching' than his OWn, 

" fend is received through simple belief of the testimony given. Ldt 
no one suppose for an instaot that the;selfHQducation 1 am abotut to 
commend, m respect of the things of this life, extends, to any con- 
siderations of tlic liope sat before us, as if man by reafionin^ could 
And out God. Tt would be improper here to enter upon this sub- 
ject further than to claim an absolute distincUon between reiigiouR 
and ordinary bddaf. I shall he reproached with the weakness df 
refusing to apply those mental operationa which I think good in 
respect of high things to the very highest. I am content to bear 
the reproach. Yet even in earthly matters I believe that * the in- 
visible things of Him from the creation of the world are oleatly 
seen, being understood by the things tliat are made, even His 
eternal power amd Godhfend ’ ; and I have never seen anything 
incompatible between tliosc things of man which can be knowm by 
the spirit of man which is within him and those higher things con- ; 
ceming his future, which he cannot know by that spirit." 

Faraday giv£s lihe fbUimong note as to this lecture 

" These obscurvation.s were delivered as a lecture before His Rbyail 
Highness the Prince Consort and the members of the Royal Insti- 
tution on the 6th of May i8'54. They are so immediately connected 
in their nature and origin with my own experimental life, considered 
either as cause or consequence, that I have thought the close of 
this volume not an unfit place for their reproduction." 

As Dr Bence Jones concludes — 

" His standard of duty was supernatural. It was not founded on 
any intuitive ideas of right and UTong, nor was it fashioned upon 
any outward experiences of time and place, but it was formed 
entirely on what be held to be the revelation of the will of God in 
the written word, and throughout all his life his faith led him to 
act up to Uic very letter of it." 

Puhlislied Wot^ks. — Chemical Mcmil^ulaiion, being InsiKuctions to 
Students in Chimistry (i vol., John Murray, ist ed. 1827, 2nd 1830, 
3rd 1842) ; Experimental IRescarrhcs in Electricity ^ vols. i. and ii., 
Richard and John Edward Taylor, vols. i. and ii. {18^ and *847) ; 
vol. iii, (1844) ; vol. in. Richard Taylor and WUIiam Francis (.1833) ,; 
Experimental Researches in Cheinistvy mid Physics ^ Taylor and 
Francis (1859) ; Lectures on the Chemical History of a Canc^le (edited 
by W. Crookes) (Griffin, Bohn & Co., 1861) ; On the Varims Forces 
in Nature (edited by W. Crookes) (Chatto & Windus, no date). 

BrnGRAPHiEs. — Faraday as a l)iscoverer, by John Tyndall (Long- 
mans, lat ed. i8f)8, 2nd ed. 1870) ; Th 4 Life and Letters of Faraday y 
Iw Dr Bence Jones, secretary of the Royal Institution, in 2 vols. 
(Lanennans, 1870); Michael Faraday y by J. H. Gladstone, Pb.D., 
F.R.S. (Macmillan, 1872) ; Micha 9 l Faraday ; his Life and Wmky 
by S. P. Thompson (iSqE). (J. C. M.) 

FARAH, a river of Afghanistan. It rises in the southern 
slopes of Siah-Koh, which forms the southern wall of the vallc'y 
of Herat, and after a south-westerly course of about 200 m. falls 
into the Seistan Hamim. At the town of Farah it has a width 
of 150 yds. in the dry season with 2 ft, of w^ater and a clear swift 
stream. It is liable to floods, when it becomes impassable for 
weeks. The lower valley of the Farah Rud is fertile and well 
cultivated. 

FARAH, a town of Afghanistan. It is situated on the river 
that bears its name on the main road between Herat and 
Kandahar, 160 m. S. of Herat and 225 m. W. of Kandahar, 
It is a place of some strategical importance, as it commands the 
approaches to India and Seistan from Herat. The town (2460 ft. 
above sea -level) is a square walled enclosure standing in the 
middle of the plain, surrounded with a walled i^mpart. Owing 
to its unhealthiness it is now almost deserted, being only occupieu 
by the Afghan regiment quartered there. It is a place of great 
antiquity, being probaMy the Phra inenti(!med by Isidore of 
Charax in tfhe ist ceftttuy A.n. It was sacked by ihe arirwes of 

H biz Khan, and the survivors transported to a position 
er north, w^hene there are still greaft mins. The population 
returned to the original -site after thede^tmetaon of the medieval 
city by Shah Abbas, andfhc city prospered again until its Moody 
siege by Nadir Shah. Subsequently under constant attacks it 
dedined, and in 1837 tTie population amoinrting to 6000 was 
carried off to Kandahar. The sole industry of town at 
present is the manufacture of gunpowder. In the (Sistricts east 
of Famh are to be found the most fanatical of the Burani Afghan 
tribes. 


FARAZDAQ^ [Hammtoi ibn GhSlih ^ known oi 

ftk-Fani^jdaq] {m. 641^^ yafi), Arabian poet, was bom at Basra* 
He wtts of tthe Barim, one of the most respected divisiona of 
the bani Tamlm, and hie mother was of the of ^(abbai 
•Ifis grandfather Sa’sa* was a Bedouin of great Toputei bis father 
fUhaiib followed the same manner^cf hfe until Basra ww founded, 
and was famous for his generosity and hospitality* At the age 
of ^fifteen Faraadaq was known as a poet, and though checked for 
a short time by the advice of '^e caKph Ali to devote hia attention 
to the study of the Koran, he soon returned to making verse. 
In the true Bedouin spirit he devoted his talent largely to satire 
and attacked the bairi Nahshai and thp bani Fuqaim. When 
Ziyftd, a member of the latter tribe, became governor ^ Basm, 
the poet was compelled to Hee, first to Ku&, and ihm, as he 
was »tin too near Ziyftd, to Me^na, where he was well received 
by ibn ul-Jttt. Mi^e he remained about ten ydart^ writing 
satires on Bedouin tribes, hut avoiding city polrtics* But he 
lived a prodigal Hte, and hie amorous versts M to hie exfuilsion 
by the caliph Meman I. Just at that time he lenmed of tht 
death of Ziy«d and returned to Basra, where he eecored ^ 
favour of Ziyftd^s suoossoco* ^(Dbttidaiifth ihn ZijAd. Much of hit 
poetry was now devoted to hk matrimonial affairs. had 
taken advantage of his positimi as guardian land tnanried hs 
cousin Nawfir against her will. She sought help in vain from 
the court of Basra' and Ifom various tribes. All feared the poetls 
saltires. At last she fied to Mecca and appealed to ifRb pretetidsr 
^Abdallah ibn ISobair, wibo, hewever, succeeded in indudng -her 
to consent to a confirmation of the marriage. Quarrels soon 
arose again. Faraodaq took a second wife, and a^r her death 
a third, to annoy Nawftr. Finally he consented to a efivonap 
pronounced by &san al-Bofirlv Anoriier sublet JDochftbiied a 
long series of verses, namely his feud with his rival Jafir (17.V.I) 
and his tribe the bani Kulaih. These poems are published os 
the Nakaid of Jattr mtd aLFenrassiaq (ed. A. A. Bevan, Lesden^ 
1906 ff.). In political life Fatrazdaq was prevtmted by fear from 
taking a large part. Ho seems, however, to have been attached 
to the house of Ali. During the reign of Moawiya I. he avoided 
politics, but later gave his allegiance to ‘Abdallah ibn Zohatr. 

The fullest account of his life » contained in J. Hell's Bas Lehem 
Farasdaq nach mimn GedichUn (Lutpztj^ 1^903) ; Arabian stories of 
him in tlxc KUah ul-Aghdm and in Ibn Khallikftn. A portion of his 
pocm.s was edited with French translation by R. Boirchcr (Parish, 
1870) ; the remainder have been published by J. Hell (Munidh, 
1900). (G. W. T.) 

FAfltCE, a form of the comic in dramatic art, the object of 
which is to excite laughter by ridiculouB situations and ihicidcntu 
rather than by imitation with intent to ridicule, which is the 
province of burlesque, or by the delineation of the play of 
character upon chameter, which is that of comedy. The history 
of the word is interesting. Its ultimate origin Ls the Latin farcirey 
to stuff, and with the meaning of “ stuffing ** or forcemeat it 
appears in old cookery books in English. In medieval Latin 
farsa and farsia were applied to the expansion of the Kyfie 
eleism in litanies, &c., by interpolating words and phrases be^ 
tween those two words ; later, to worife, phrases zhymed 
verses, sometimes in the vernacular, also intorpolated in variouB 
parts of the service. The French fctrcey the form to wbidi we 
owe our word, wa.s originally the “ gag '* that lihe actots in the 
medieval drama imerted into their parte, generally to most 
the popular demand for a lightening if ihumour or bufiooncry. 
It has thus been used for the Kghtcr form of ooflaic drama (see 
Drama), and also figuratively for a piece ctf idle buffoonery, 
sham, or mockery. 

FAREHAillI, a market town in the Farehom pmliainsattary 
division of Hampshire, 'En5^atid,76wi. S.W.feom London by the 
London & South Western railway. Pop. of xibaii diisark:t.(r9oi) 
8246. It lies at the head of a creek opening mtot the nortb- 
westem comer of Portwnoudi harbour. The principal industrioB 
are the manufacture of sackings, ropes, bricks, coaiBe leaifthen- 
ware, terra*cotta, tribacco-pijjes and leadrer. Farefaam Joba m 
considerable trade in corn, timber and coal ; the cueek being 
accessible to vessels of 300 tons. Three miles ^ off Kaseham, 
on Portsmouth harbour, are the interesting drains Gtf’Ponsheslv 
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Castle, an extensive walled enclosure retaining its Norman keep, 
and exhibiting in its outer walls considerable evidence of Roman 
workmanship; Professor Haverfield, however, deaies that it 
occupies tlie ^te of the Roman Portus Magnus, The church of 
St Mary has some line Norman portions. It belonged to an 
Augustinian priory founded by Henry I. At Titchfield, 3 m. 
W. of Fareham, are ruins of the beautiful Tudor mansion, Place 
House, built on the site of a Premonstratensian abbey of the 
13th century, of which there are also fragments. 

The fact that Fareham (Femham, Ferham) formed part of 
the original endowment of the see of Winchester fixes its existence 
certaiidy as early as tjjie 9th century. It is mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey as subject to a reduced assessment on account 
of its exposed position and liability to Danish attacks. There 
is evidence to show that Fareham had become a borough before 
1264, but no charter can be found. It was a mesne borough held 
of the bishop of Winchester, but it is probable that during the 
i8th century the privileges of the burgesses were allowed to lapse, 
as by 1835 it had ceased to be a borough. Fareham returned two 
members to the parliament of 1306, but two years later it peti- 
tioned against representation on the ground of expense. A fair 
•n the 31st of October and the two fallowing days was held under 
grant of Henry III. The day appears to have been afterwards 
changed to the 29th of June, and in the i8th century was mainly 
important for the sale of toys. It was abolished in 1871. Fare- 
ham owedTcs importance in medieval times to its facilities for 
commerce. It was a free port and had a considerable trade in 
wool and wine. Later its shipping declined and in the i6th 
century it was little more than a fishing village. Its commercial 
prosperity in modern times is due to its nearness to Portsmouth. 

FAREL, GUILLAUME (1489-1565), French reformer, was 
born of a noble family near Gap in Dauphine in 1489. His 
parents meant him for the military profession, but his bent 
being for study he was allowed to enter the university of Paris. 
Here he came under the influence of Jacobus Faber (Stapulensis), 
on whose recommendation he was appointed professor in the 
college of Cardinal Lcmoine. In 1521, on the invitation of 
Bishop Bri9.onnet, he repaired to Meaux, and took part in 
efforts of reform within the Roman communion. The persecuting 
measures of 1523, from which Faber found a refuge at Meaux, 
determined Farel to leave France. Oecolampadius welcomed 
him to Basel, where in 1524 he put forth thirteen theses sharply 
antagonizing Roman doctrine. These he defended with great 
ability, but with so much heat that Erasmus joined in demanding 
his expulsion from the city. He thought of going to Wittenberg, 
but his first halt was at Strassburg, where Buccr and Capito 
received him kindly. At the call of Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg 
he went as preacher to Montbeliard. Displaying the same 
qualities which had driven him from Basel, he was forced to 
leave Montbeliard in the spring of 1525. 

He retraced his steps to Strassburg and Basel ; and, at the end 
of 1526, obtained a preacher’s post at Aigle, then a dependency 
of Bern. Deeming it wise to suppress his name, he adopted the , 
pseudonym Ursinus, with reference to his protection by Bern. 
Despite strenuous opposition by the monastic orders, he obtained 
in 1528 a licence from the authorities to preach anywhere withift 
the canton of Bern. He extended his labours to the cantons 
of Neuchatel and Vaud. His vehement missionary addresses 
were met by mob violence, but he persevered with undaunted 
zeal. In October 1530 he broke into the church of Neuchatel 
with an iconoclastic mob, thus planting the Reformation in that 
city. In 1532 he visited the Waldenscs. On the return journey 
he halted at Geneva, then at a crisis of political and religious 
•trife. On the 30th of June 1532 the council of two hundred 
had ordained that in every church and cloister of the city “ the 
pure Gospel ” should be preached ; against this order the bishop’s 
vicar led the opposition. Reaching Geneva in October 1532, 
Farel (described in a contemporary monastic chronicle as “ un 
ch^if maiheureux predicant, nomm6 maistre Guillaume ”) at 
mce began to preach in a room of his lodging, and soon attracted 
** un ^rand nombre de gens qui estoient advertis de sa venue et 
mfects de son h^r6sie.” Summoned before the bishop’s 


vi<^r^ his trial was a scene of insult and clamour, ending in his 
being violently thrust from the court and bidden to leave the 
city within three hours. He escaped with difficulty to Orbe by 
boat. Through the intervention of the government of Bern, 
liberty of worship was granted on the 28th of March 1533 to the 
Reformation party in Geneva. Farel, returning, achieved in a 
couple of years a complete supremacy for his followers. On 
New Year’s Day 1534 the bishop interdicted all preaching un- 
authorized by himself, and ordered the burning of all Protestant 
Bibles. This was the signal for public disputations in which 
Farel took the leading part on the Reformation side, with the 
result that by decree of the 27th of August 1535 the mass was 
suppressed and the reformed religion established. Calvin, on 
his way to Basel for a life of study, touched at Geneva, and 
by the importunity of Farel was there detained to become the 
leader of the Genevan Reformation. The severity of the discip- 
linary measures which followed procured a reaction under which 
Farel and Calvin were banished the city in 1538. Farel was 
called to Neuchatel in July 1538, but his position there was 
made untenable, though he remained at his post during a visitii- 
tion of the plague. When (1541) Calvin was recalled to Geneva, 
Farel also returned ; but in 1542 he went to Metz to support 
the Reformation there. It is said that when he preached in the 
Dominican church of Metz, the bells were rung to drown his 
voice, but his voice outdid the bells, and on the next occasion 
he had three thousand hearers. His work was checked by the 
active hostility of the duke of Lorraine, and in 1544 he returned 
to Neuchatel. No one was more frequently and confidentially 
consulted by Calvin. When the trial of Servetus was in progress 
(1553), Calvin was anxious for Farel’s presence, but ho did not 
arrive till sentence had been passed. He accompanied Servetus 
to the stake, vainly urging him to a recantation at the last 
moment. A coolness with Calvin was created by Farcl’s marriage, 
at the age of sixty-nine, with a refugee widow from Rouen, of 
unsuitable age. By her, six years later, he had one son, who 
died in infancy. The vigour and fervency of his preaching were 
unabated by length of years, Calvin’s death, in 1564, affected 
him deeply. Yet in his last year he revisited Metz, preaching 
amid great enthusiasm, with all his wonted fire. The effort was 
too much for him ; he left the church exhausted, took to his 
bed, and died at Metz on the i3lh of September 1565. 

Fare! wrote much, but usually in haste, and for an immediate 
purpose. He takes no rank as a scientific theologian, being a 
man of activity rather than of speculation or of much insight. 
His Sommaire was re-edited from the edition of 1534 by J. G. 
Baum in 1867. Others of his works (all in French) were his 
treatise on purgatory (1534), on the l.ord’s Prayer (1543), on the 
Supper (1555). He “ was remarkable for boldness and energy 
botli in preaching and prayer ” (M. Young, Life of Paleario), 
As an orator, he was denunciatory rather than suasivc ; thus 
while on the one hand he powerfully impressed, on the other 
hand he stimulated opposition. A monument to him was 
unveiled at Neuchatel on the 4th of May 1876. 

Lives of Farel are numerous ; it may sulficc to mention C. Ancillon, 
Vie de G. Farel ; the article in Bayle ; M. Kirchhofer, Das 

Lcben W. Parch (1831-1833) ; Ch. Schmidt, Ftudes sur Farel (1834) ; 
F Bevan, W. Farel (1893); J. J. Herzog, in Herzog-Hauck's Fealency- 
klof>ddie {i8gS). (A. Go.*) 

FAREY, JOHN (1766-1826), English geologist, was born at 
Woburn in Bedfordshire in 1766. He was educated at Halifax 
in Yorkshire, and showed such aptitude in mathematics, drawing 
and surveying, that he was brought under the notice of John 
Smeaton (1724-1792). In 1792 he was appointed agent to the 
duke of Bedford for his Woburn estates. After the decease of 
the duke, Farcy in 1802 removed to London, and settled there 
as a consulting surveyor and geologist. That he was enabled 
to take this step was due largely to his acquaintance witfl 
W’illiam Smith (q.v.), who in 1801 had been employed by the 
duke of Bedford in works of draining and irrigation. The duke, 
appreciating Smith’s knowledge of the strata, commissioned 
him in 1802 to explore the margin of the chalk-hills south of 
Woburn in order to determine the true succession of the strata ; 
and he mstructed Farey to accompany him. Farey has remarked 
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that Smith was his Master and Instructor in Mineral Survey- 
ing/' and his subsequent publications show how well he had 
profited by the teachings he received. Farey prepared the 
General View of ike Agricidture and Minerals of Derbyshire in 
two vols. (i8ii-i8i3)*for the Board of Agriculture. In the first 
•of these volumes (i8ii) he gave an able account of the upper 
part of the British series of strata, and a masterly exposition of 
the Carboniferous and other strata of Derbyshire. In this classic 
vork, and in a paper published in the PhiL Mag, vol. C. i8i8, 
p 173, on “Mr Smith’s Geological Claims stated,” he zealously 
called attention to the importance of the discoveries of William 
Smith. Farey died in London on the 6th of January 1826. 

See Biographical Notice, by W. S. Mitchell, in Geol. Mag. 1873, 
p. 25. 

FARGO, WILLIAM GEORGE (1818-1881), pioneer American 
expressman, was bom in Pompey, New York, on the 20th of 
May 1818. From the age of thirteen he had to support himself, 
obtaining little schooling, and for several years he was a clerk 
in grocery stores in Syracuse. He became a freight agent for 
the Auburn & Syracuse railway company at Auburn in 1841, 
an express messenger between Albany and Buffalo a year later, 
and in 1843 a resident agent in Buffalo. In 1844 he organized, 
with Henry Wells (1805-1878) and Daniel Dunning, the first 
express company (Wells & Co. ; after 1845 Livingston & Fargo) 
to eaigage in the carrying business west of Buffalo. The lines 
of this company (which first operated only to Detroit, via 
(^eveland) were rapidly extended to Chicago, St Loui.s, and other 
western points. In March 1850, when through a consolidation 
of competing lines the American Express Company was organized, 
Weils became president and Fargo secretary. In 1851, with 
Wells and others, he organized the firm of Wells, Fargo & 
Company to conduct an express business between New York and 
San Francisco by way of the Isthmus of Panama and on the 
Pacific coast, where it long had a virtual monopoly. In 1861 
Wells, Fargo & Co. bought and reorganized tlie Overland Mail 
Co., which had l>een formed in 1857 to carry the United States 
mails, and of which Fargo had been one of the original promoters. 
From 1862 to 1866 he was mayor of Buffalo, and from 1868 to his 
death, in Buffalo, on the 3rd of August 1881, he was president 
of the American Express Company, with which in 1868 the Mer- 
chants Union Express Co. was consolidated. He was a director 
of the New York Central and of the Northern Pacific railways. 

FARGO, a city and the county-seat of Cass county, North 
Dakota, U.S.A., about 254 m. W. of Duluth, Minnesota. Pop. 
(1890) 5664; (1900) 9589, of whom 2564 were foreign-born; 
(1906 estimate) 13,097. It is served by the Northern Pacific, 
tJio Great Northern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 
railway’s. I'hc city is situated on the W. bank of the Red river 
of the North, which in 1909 had a navigable depth of only 
about 2 ft. from Fargo to Grand Forks, and the navigation )f 
which was obstructed at various places by fixed bridges. In 
ll)e city are Island and Oakgrove parks, the former of w^hich 
contains a statue (erected by Norwegians in 3908) of Henrik 
Arnold Wergeland, the Norwegian poet. Fargo is the seat of the 
North Dakota agricultural college (coeducational), founded in 
1890 under the provisions of the Federal “ Morrill Act ” of 
1S62 ; it receives both Federal and state support (the former 
under the Morrill Act of 1890), and in connexion with it 
a United States Agricultural Experiment Station is main- 
tained. In 1907-1908 the college had 988 students in the 
regular courses (including the students in the Academy), 117 
in the summer course in steam engineering, and 68 in corre- 
spondence courses. At Fargo, also, are Fargo College (non- 
sectarian, 1887 ; founded by Congregationalists), which has a 
college department, a preparatory department, and a conserva- 
tory of music, and in 1908 had 310 students, of whom 211 
were in the conservatory of music ; the Oak Grove Lutheran 
ladies’ seminary (1906) and the Sacred Heart Academy (Roman 
Catholi(^. The city is the see of both a Roman Catholic bishop 
and a Protestant Episcopal bishop : and it is the centre of 
masonic interests in the state, having a fine masonic temple. 
There are a nublic library and a large Y,M.C.A,, building. St 
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John s hospital is controlled by Roman Catholic sister, and 
St Luke’s hospital by the Lutheran, Church. Far^go b in a 
rich agricultural (especially wheat) region, b a busy grain-tradiqg 
and jobbing centre, b one of the most important wholesale 
distributing centres for agricultural implements dEhd machinery 
in the United States, and has a number of manufactures, notably 
flour. The total value of the city’s factory products m 1905 
was $1,160,832. Fargo, named in honour of W. G. Fargo ci 
the Wells Fargo Express Company, was first settled as a tent 
city in 1871, when the Red river was cross^ by the Northern 
Pacific, but was not permanently settled until after the extinction 
in 1873 of the Indian title to the reservation on which it was 
situated. It was chartered as a city in* 1875. Th® Milwaukee 
railway was completed to Fargo in 1884. In June 1893 ^ ^8® 
part of the citv was destroyed by fire, the loss being more thix 
$3,000,000. 

FARIA Y SOUSAt MANUEL D£ (i59o<-i649), Spanish and 
Portuguese historian and poet, was born of an ancient Portuguese 
family, probably at Poml)eiro, on the i8th of March 1590, 
attended the university of Braga for some years, and when al^ut 
fourteen entered the service of the bishop of Oporto. With the 
exception of about four years from 1631 to 1634, during which 
he was a member of the Portuguese embassy in Rome, the greater 
part of his later life was spent at Madrid, and there he died, after 
much suffering, on the 3rd of June 1649. He was a laborious, 
peaceful man ; and a happy marri^e with Cath^iaa Machado, 
the Albania of his poems, enabled him to lead a stiraious domestic 
life, dividing his cares and affections between his children and 
his books. His first important work, an Epitome dc las kistorias 
Portuguezas (Madrid, 1628), was favourably received ; but some 
passages in his enormous commentary upon Os Lusiadas, the 
poem of Luis de Camoens, excited the suspicion of the inquisitors, 
caused his temporary incarceration, and led to the permanent 
loss of his official salary. In spite of the enthusiasm which is 
said to have prescribed to him the daily task of twelve folio 
pages, death overtook him before he had completed his greatest 
enterprise, a history of the Portuguese in all parts of the world. 
Several portions of the work appeared at Lisbon after his death, 
under the editorship of Captain Faria y Sousa : — Europa Porin'- 
gueza (1667, 3 vols.); Asia Portugueza (1666-1675, 3 vols.); 
Africa Porlugueza (i68i). As a poet Faria y Sousa was nearly 
as prolific ; but his poems are vitiated by the prevailing Gon- 
gorism of his time. They were for the most part collected in the 
Noches Claras (Madrid, 1624-1626), and the Fuente de Aganipe, 
of which four volumes were published at Madrid in 1644-1646. 
He also wrote, from mformation supplied by P. A. Semmedo, 
Imperio de China i cultura evangelica cn el (Madrid, 1642) ; and 
translated and completed the Nobiliario of the count of 
Barcellos. 

TIktc are English translations by J. Stevens of the History of 
Portugal (London, ir>98), and of Portuguese Asia (London, 1695). 

FARIBAULT, a city and the county-seat of Rice county, 
Minnesota, U.S.A., on tlie Cannon river, at the mouth of the 
Straight river, about 45 m. S. of St l^aul. (Pop. 1890) 6520 ; 
(1900) 7868, of whom 1586 were foreign-bom; (1905, state 
census) 8279. Faribault is served by the Chiaigo Great Western, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific railways. The city is attractively situated near a lake 
region widely known for its summer resorts. Faribault is the 
seat of the Minnesota institute for defectives, embracing the 
state school for the deaf (1863), the state school for the blind 
(1874), and the state school for the feeble-minded (1879); of 
three institutions under control of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church — the Seabur}’^ divinity school (incorporated i860), 
the Shattuck school (1867 ; incorporated in 1905), a military 
school for boys, and St Mary’s hall (1866), a school for girls, 
founded by Bishop Whipple; and of the Roman Catholic 
(Dominican) Bethlehem Academy for girls. In the city are 
the cathedral of our Merciful Saviour (i868*“i869), the first 
Protestant Episcopal church in the United States built and used 
as a cathedral from its opening ; and the hospital and nurses’ 
training school of the Minnesota District of the Evangelical 
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^Od. The city has a public library, and owns and operates 
ite Own water-supply system* There is a good w^ater power, 
and among the city’s manufactures ate flour, hecr, shoes, 
furniture, rattan-ware, warehouse trudes, canned goods, cane 
syrup, waggons and carriages, gasoldne engines, wind-mills, 
pianos and woollen goods. Faribault, named in honour of Jean 
Baptiste Faribault, a French fur-trader and pioneer wdio made 
hi^ headquarters in the region in the latter part of the i8th 
ccntuij, was permanently settled about 1848, and was chartered 
as a ci^ in 187a. A French millwright, N. La Croix, introduced 
here, anout r86o, a new process of making flour, which revolu- 
tionized the industry in^the United States, but his mill was soon 
destroyed by flood and he removed to Minneapolis, where the 
process was first successful on a large scale. Faribault was for 
many years the home of Bishop Henry Benjamin Whipple 
(1822--1901), the pioneer bishop (1859-1901) of the Protestant 
Episcopal Qiurch in Minnesota, famous for ms missionary work 
among th6 Indians. 

FARIBKOT, a native state of India in the Punjab. It ranks 
as one of the Cis-Sutlej states, which came under British influence 
in 1809. Its area is 642 sq. m., and its population in 1901 was 
n4,9i2. It is bounded on the W. and N.E. by the British district 
of Ferozepore, and on the S. by Nahha state. During the Sikh 
Wars in 1845 the chief, Raja Pahar Singh, exerted himself in the 
British cause, and was rewarded with an increase of territory. 
In the Mutifty of 1857, too, his son and successor, Wazir Singh, 
did good service liy guarding the Sutlej ferries, and in attacking 
a notorious rebel, whose stronghold he destroyed. The esti- 
mated gross revenue is £^^,300; there is no tribute. The 
territory is traversed by the Rewari-FerozeporeTaihvay, and also 
crossed by the Fazilka line, which starts •from Kotkapura, the 
old capital. It is irrigated by a branch of the Sirhmd canal. 
The town of Faridkot has a railway station, 84 m. from 
Lahore. 

FARlDPra, or FtrRREEDPORE, a town and district of British 
India, in the Dacca division of eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The town, which has a railway station, stands on an old channel 
of the Ganges. Pop. (1901) 11,649. There are a Baptist mission 
and a government high school. The district comprises an area 
of 2281 sq. tn. The general aspect is flat, tame and uninteresting, 
although in the northern tract the land is comparatively high, 
with a light sandy soil, covered with water during the rainy 
season, but dry during the cold and hot weather. From the 
town of Faridpur the ground slopes, until in the south, on the 
coniines of Backergunjc, it becomes one immense swamp, never 
entirely dry. During the height of the inundations the whole 
district may be said to bo under water. The villages are built 
on artificially raised sites, or the high banks of the deltaic streams. 
Along many of the larger rivers the line of hamlets is unbroken 
for miles together, so that it is difficult to say where one ends 
and another begins. The huts, however, except in markets and 
bazaars, are seldom close together, but are scattered amrd?*: small 
garden plots, and groves of mango, dale and bctrl-nut trees. 
The plains between the villages are almost invariably mure or 
less depressed towards the centre, where usually a marsh, or 
lake, or deep lagoon is found. These marshes, however, are" 
graduailly filling up by the sih deposited from the rivers ; in 
the north of district there ticrw only remain tWo or three 
large swamps, and in them the process may be seen going on. 
The climate of Faridpur is damp, like that of the other districts 
ctf eastern Bengal ; the average annual rainfall is 66 ip. and the 
average mean temperature 76-9® F. 

The principal rivers of Fkridpur are the Ganges, the Arial 
Khan and the Haringhata. The Canges, or Padma as it is 
locally called, toudheS the extreme north-west corner of the 
district, flows along its northern boundary' as far as Goalanda, 
Where it receives the waters of the Jamuna or main stream of the 
Brahmaputra, and whence the united stream turns southwards 
and forms the eastern boundary of the district. The river is 
xiavigabje by large cargo boats throughout the year, and has an 
average brea(!hh during the rainy season of 1600 yds. Rice Js 
the great crop of the district. In 1901 the population was 


showing an increase of 6 % in the decade. The north 
oJf the district is crossed by the line of the Eastern Bengal railway 
to Goalanda, the port of the Brahmaputra steamers, and a 
branch runs to Faridpur town. But most of the trade is con- 
ducted by river. 

FARlD UD-DlN *ATTAR, or F&rid Edhtn-Athar (1119- ’ 
1229), Persian poet and mystic, was born at Nishapur, 513 a.h. 
(1119 A.T).), and was put to death 627 a.h. (1229 a.d.), thus having 
reached the age of no y'ears. The date of his death is, however, 
variously given between the years 1193 and 1235, fibhough 
the majority of authorities support 1229 ; it is also probable 
that he was born later than 1119, but before 1150. • His real name 
was Abu Talib (or Abu Hamid) Mahommed ben Ibrahim, and 
Farid ud-din was simply an honourable title equivalent to Pearl 
of Religion. He followed for a time his fathW’s profession of 
druggist or perfumer, and hence the name *Attar (one who sold 
otto of roses ; hence, simply, dealer in drugs), which he 
aftenvards employed as his poetical designation. According to 
the account of Dawlatshah, his interest in the great mystery 
of the higher life of man was awakened in the following way. 
One day a wandering fakir gazed sadly into his shop, and, 
when ordered to be gone, replied : “ It is nothing for me to go ; 
but I grieve for thee, 0 druggist, for how wilt thou be able to 
think of death, and leave all tliese goods of thine behind thee ? *’ 
The word was in season j and Mahommed ben Ibrahim the 
druggist soon gave up his shop and began to study the mystic 
theosophy of the Sufis under Sheik Rukneddin. So thoroughly 
did he enter Into the spirit of that religion that he wus brforc 
long recognized as one of its prinripal representatives. He 
travelled extensively, visited Mecca, E^*pt, Damascus and India, 
and on his return was rnvesfted with Sufi mantle by Sheik 
Majd-ud-din of Bagdad. The greater poftimi of his life was spent 
in the town of Smdyakh, but he is not unfrequently named 
Nishapuri, after l!he city of h» boyhood and youth. The stoiy 
of his death is a strange tme. UapCured by a soldier 9 f Jenghiz 
Khan, he was about to be sold for a thousand dirhems, when he 
advised his captor to keep him, as doubtless a larger offer would 
yet be made ; but when the second bidder said he would give 
a bag of horse fodder for the old man, he asserted that he was 
worth no more, and had better be sold. The soldier, irritated 
at the loss of the first offer, immediately slew him. A noble tomb 
was erected over his grave, and the spot acquired a reputation 
for sanctity. Farid was a voluminous writer, and left no fewer 
than 120,000 couplets of poetry, thou^ in his later years he 
carried his asceticism so far as to deny himself the pleasures of 
poetical composition. His most famous work is the Maniik 
utiaif, or language of birds, an allegorical poem containing a 
complete survey of the life and doctrine of the Sufis. It is ex- 
tremely popular among Mahommedans both of the Sunnite and 
Shiite sects, and the manuscript copies are consequently very 
numerous. The birds, according to the poet, were tired of a 
republican constitution, and longed for a king. As the lapwing, 
having guided Solomon through the desert, best knew what 
a king should be, he was asked whom they should choose. The 
Simorg in the Caucasus, was his reply. But the way to the 
Caucasus was long and dangerous, and most of the birds excused 
themselves from the enterprise. A few, however, set out ; 
but by the time they reached the j^reat king’s court, their 
number was reduced to thirty. The thirty tyirds {si morg), wing- 
wear)^ and hunger-stricken, at fenpfth gained access to their 
chosen monarch the Simorg ; but only to find that they strangely 
lost their identity in his prescmce^-^that they afre he, and he is 
they. In sudi strange fashion dt>es the poet image forth the 
search of the human soul after absorptiem into the divine. 

The text of the Maniii uffair was published by Garcin de Tassy 
1857, ^ summary of its contents having already appeared a'- La 
Pohie fhilosnpkique rt fdifsicuse cket hs Pemns hi 1856 ; this waa 
succeeded by a complete trauslation in 2863. Among FOiii ud-dln’s 
other works may be mcationed his Ptmdmdma (Book of Coiuasel), of 
which a- tsaoslation by Silvestre de Sacy appeared in 1819.; Bulbul 
Noma (Book 0 / the Nightingale) ; Wasalet Nama (Book of Con- 
junctions) ; Khusru va 6«/ (The King and the Hose) r «nd TaSh- 
kiratu 7 A> 9 iHy§ (Memoirs ^ the SAintii) 'l|ed« R* MioMsoii in 
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ei F$r^ian Bo^it (1846), .p. ^36 ; Voiti Hammbr «Purgst«U» ^$$chithte 
il$rsch6nen JiedfikUnsfe ^*rsietu (Vi«nna,,i8j8), ,p. 140; tUe Oriental 
Collections, ii. (London, 1798}, pp. 84, 124* containing translations 
of part of ttie Tandnttntn ; lE. H. Paltnter, Ofientat Myttitism (1867) ; 
E. O. Brotvtue, Hi^n^y of Persia {jgoO). 

fABXmA, SfllLVATORS (1846- ), Italian novelist^ was 

borft in Sardinia, and after studying law at Turin and Pavia 
devoted himself to a litewiry life at 'Milan. Farind has often 
been compared as a sdnitimanted humorist with Dickens^ and his 
style of writing has given him a special place in modem Italian 
fiction. His maatorpiece is H Si^ndr lo (1880), a delightful 
'portrait of an egoist ; OusaaHiHo^ Amore bendtUo^ CapdH 
htondty Ofo M Tis&to M Dmnina^ Atnore ^ ant* oahi, 

Mio figlio, 11 niimero i 3 y W^ some Of his 'other volumes, 
FARlHATOy PiraiiiO (1566-160^^ Italian painter and archi- 
tect. Was a native of Verona. Me is sometimes named Farinato 
degU Uberti, as he come *ftfcrm the ancient Florentine .stock to 
which the Ghibelhms leader Fafinata dogli Ul>ei<fii, celebrated ki 
Dante’s CammeMay belonged. He Awafished at the some time 
that the art of Verofla obtained its greaitest lustre in the works 
of Paolo Cagliari (Paul Veronese), succeeded by other membeis 
of the Cagliari family, of Whom most or all wene outlived by 
Farinato. He was kistructed by N»iocoW>'OiolftttO, and probalWv 
by Antonio Badile and Domenioo del ^icclo (Brawisorci). 
Proceeding to Venice, he formed hk s^lo partly on Tiflan and 
Giorgione, though he Was never c^picuous os a oolonrist, and 
in form he learned more from ike workE^Of 'Gklln Rfomano; Hk 
nude figures <ihow ksmwledge of the Mitique ; he altecmd a 
bronsed tone in the-eomjffiekioift, hwmwnissing with tho'genetvd 
gravity of his eolour, whkjh k moise laudattte in tesen than in 
oibpttinting. Vfiwttri praised his tfieonged ocHtipositions OMd 
merit of drawgHtsmttnsibip. Hk works are to f^nd not only 
ih Venice and principally 'in Verona, bnt also in Mantoa, Padua 
and other towns belonging or adjanent to the Venetian territoty* 
He was a prosperous and light-hearted man, and continualiy 
progressed in hk art, passing from a comparativoly dry manner 
mto a larger and bolder one, with much attraction of drapery 
and of landscape. The ** Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,’* 
painted in the church Of S* Giorgio in Verona, is accounted his 
mafrterpiece ; it was executed at the advanced age of seventy- 
nine, and is of course replete with figures, comprising tlioso of 
the painter’s own family. A saloon was painted by him in 
S. Maria in Organo, in the some city, wfih the subjects of 
“ Michael expelling Lucifer ” and the “ Massacre Of the Inno- 
cents ” ; in Piaccnxa is a “ St Sixtus ” ; in Berlin a ** Prese?Rta- 
tion in the Temple ” ; and in the communal gallery of Verona one 
cflf his prime works, the “ Marrkigo of St C^tharin»«’^ dTJttfrtato 
executed same soulptaret, and various etchings of sacred and 
mythologic subjects; hk worics of all kinds were much in 
request, including the wicx models which he wrought as studies 
for hk painted figums. He is said to have died. at the same hour 
as his wife. Hi.s son Oratio was also a painter of merit. 

FARIMftLLI (1705^1782), whose real name was Carlo 
Broschj, one of the most extiaord inary singers that ev«r lived, 
was bom on the 24th of January 1705, at Naples. He was the 
nephew of Crist iano Farfnelli, the composer a,nd violinist, whose 
name he took. Having been prepared for the oaveer of a soprano, 
he soon acquired, un^er the instmetiem of N« A, Forpom, a 
voice of marvellous beauty, and becaiuve &LmoiB throughoot 
southern Italy as U ruf^o <\tht bijy)4 In 173® he made his first 
appearance at Rome in his Eumia, creating the 

greatest enthusiasm by surpiMsshig a. popular Clerraon trumpet- 
pkyer, for whom Por^va had wriecen att:obUgai^ of the 
boy’s songs, in holding and swuttingm note lef prodigious 
purity and power, ambiu the vaeiMioift^miladet^and trills w 
he introduced into the air. In 1704 heappeunxl at Vienna, and 
at Venice in the fullnwhig ysNir, ratuming ta Maples shotttly 
afterwards. He sang at hiilan in ^7326, and at Bo^gna .sn ryay, 
wfxe^ he first met and ^otikmawMged himself wonquishod by 
the singer Antonio Bemacchi (b. 1700), to whose inOtrolttiah he 
was much indebted. With tveirincotettsing andsess and ianie 
FWfteHf wppeated in newly dll the' gt«at ‘Cities 'Cf Italy ; and 


returned la, thW time to Vieitna Ifte modified kk 

style, it k said on the advice of Charies VIl, 
of ihe Poapom school to one 4]if pathos end s^mpflidty. He 
visited London in T734, arriving in time to lend'^his pownrltf] 
support to the faction which in -Opposition to Handel had 
up a rival opera with Pofpom as compo.'^r -and SewesfrtO as 
principal singer. But not even hk aid could make tho firtdWr- 
taking successful. His first appearance at the Lincolrtk 
Fields theatre was in Ariaarse, much of the music of wiiiChb^ 
by his brother, Riccardo Broschi* His siiccesB was instaktaneotHf, 
and the prince of Wales and the court loaded him with ftrvbuft 
and presents. Having spent three yeajs in England, IFafinefih 
set Oat for SpaSn> staying a few months on the way hi Franee, 
where he sang before Louis XV. In Spain, Where he had^dflfy 
meant to stay a few months, he ended passing nearly * twenty- 

five years. His VDiee, employed by the qtreen to Ouve Wittlp V. 
of his melancholy madness, acquired for him an infiuoHoe'Witft 
thaft prince Which gave him eventually the power, 'if AOt the 
name, of prime 'minister. This power he was wise and modhM; 
enough to use discreetly. For ten years, night after idght, He 
had to sing to the king the same six songe, and never aii5dfl4ittg 
else, Hnder Ferdinand VI. he held a sirtrilar posiielon> -aitd' was 
decorated (1750) with the cross of Calatraiva. He ntfikod Ids 
ascendancy over this king 'by persuading him to Oslldilkfiy 
an Italian opera. After the accession of Ghorlos OHL Bkrifietti 
retired with the fortune he hod atimssed to Bologrii, HRfi'speWt 
the .Remainder 0! hk days in melanOhoIy sjfieAdoerr, (I95dhg 
Oft the r5tli Of July ryss. Hk voke was Of large ‘ C e m p ao s , 
pyssessirtg seven or 'eight lufios more than Vho^ onfiliuiiy 
singers, and was sonorous^ is<7ual and clem* 7 he also^poeseswfi'a 
great knowledge Of musiCi 

FARSmilOII, proi^ly 'GwtiAT FAttfitanww, a wathdt lewn 
dn the Albingdon parliamernoty divkicn of Bi^shko, Bnghiiid!, 
17 m. W.S.W. of Os^ford by road. P<yp. (iqoi) 21700. ItSeson 
the slope of a low mnge of hills which bmdem the valley ‘of the 
Thames on the south. It Is the terminusof a branch of Great 
Western railway from Ufiingtoft. The churdi of AH $afifts fe a 
large cruciform building with low central tower. Its period fe 
mainly Transitional Norman and Early English, and though 
considerably altered by restoration it contains some goed'dHafl#, 
with many monuments and brasses. Faringdon House, elwe to 
the church, was built by Henry James Pye 
laureate iitnn ^790 to odio oko cau^ to be fdaafiad the 
conspiamus group of fir-trees on the hiM east of the' town ‘caHed 
Faringdon Clump, or locally (like efther similar groups) the 
Fo%, The trade of Faringdon k agricultural. 

VAHINir LUIGI CARLO (i 8 i 2 -^z 865 ), Italian statesman land 
historian, was born at Russi, near Ravenna, on the 2^211^ xA 
October 1812. After completing a brilliant univershy course 
at Bologna, which he interrupted to take part in the revolution 
of 1831 (sec CATm0T*fARi), he practised as a physician. 'At Rtssi 
and at Raverma. He acquired a considerable reputation, twt 
in 1843 hk political cpinions brought him under the euopioidn 
of the poKce and caused his expulsion from the pttpAl OttitWi 
He nesided successively in Florence and Park, and tnaivaiM 
about 'Europe as private physician to Prince Jerome Bfenapaflrte, 
but When Pius IX. was elected to the Holy See and began hk 
reign with apparently liberal and nationalist tendencies, Farini 
returned to Italy and was appointed secretary-general to 
Reodii, the minkter of the interior (Kfarch 1848). But he heU 
office for little more than a month, since likcall fire nthet Mtian 
Liberab he disapproved of the-popeik t^hange offront ki 
to aflow hk troops to fight against Auaeria, and nssigneti withiftie 
rest of the ministry on l«e of April. Mtik> oriilfifig M 
coufttcttUJt thedOfect of thk policy, sent Fttrira Atbert5 

king of Sardinia, to hand over ^ command of the 
tmgenft to him. Elected tneniber of pathament lor FoerM^ 
was again apjpdinted -oecretoiy 10 the minkii^ of fine intnHkHf'ii: 
dm Hramiani cabinet, and kter dircetoT'^eiferid of the tMfi^ 
hes^h departiWent. SEC re^^ed office' nn pswotaisialMtfi tnl 
the republic aftertfie<fiight mhepope ftnGaetft'm r 
It foC a While s^n Plus retuMOd m^Hditi^ wish the prolenriod 
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of French arms, but when a reactionary and priestly policy was 
initituted, he went into exile and took up his residence at Turin. 
There he became convinced that it was only through the House 
of Savoy that Italy could be liberated, and he expounded his 
views in Cavbur’s paper 11 KisorgimmiOy in La Frusta and 11 
FUmontCy of which latter he was at one time editor. He also 
wrote his chief historical work, Lo Stato Romano dal iS/jal f^jo, 
in four volumes (Turin, 1850). In 1851 he was appointed minister 
of public instruction in the D’Azeglio cabinet, an office which he 
held till May 1852. As a member of the Sardinian parliament 
and as a journalist Farini was one of the staunchest supporters 
of Cavour (q.v.), and strongly favoured the proposal that Pied- 
mont should participate in the Crimean War, if indeed he was 
not actually the first to suggest that policy (see G. B. Ercolani’s 
letter in E. Parri’s memoir of Farini). In 1856 and 1857 he pub- 
lished two letters to Mr Gladstone on Italian affairs, which created 
a sensation, while he continued to propagate his views in the 
Italian press. When on the outbreak of the war of 1859 
Francis V., duke of Modena, was expelled and a provisional 
government set up, Farini was sent as Piedmontese commissioner 
to that city ; but although recalled after the peace of Villafranca 
he was determined on the annexation of central Italy to Pied- 
mont and remained behind, becoming a Modenese citizen and 
dictator of the state. He negotiated an alliance with Parma, 
Romagna and Tuscany, when other provisional governments 
had been established, and entrusted tl^ task of organizing an 
army for this centr^ Italian league to General Fanti (^.t'.)- 
Annexation to Piedmont having been voted by plebiscite and the 
opposition of Napoleon III. having been overcome, Farini 
returned to Turin, when the king conferred on him the order of 
the Annunziata and Cavour appointed him minister of the 
interior (June i860), and subsequently viceroy of Naples ; but 
he soon resigned on the score of lU-health. Cavour died in 1861, 
and the following year Farini succeeded Rattazzi as premier, 
in which office he endeavoured to carry out Cavour’s policy. 
Over-exertion, however, brought on softening of the brain, which 
compelled him to resign office on the 24th of March 1863, and 
ultimately resulted in his death on the 1st of August 1866. He 
was buried at Turin, but in 1878 his remains were removed to 
his native village of Russi. 

His son Domenico Farini had a distinguished political career 
and was at one time president of the chamber. 

Bibliography. — Several letters from Farini to Mr Gladstone and 
Lord John Russell were reprinted in a M^moire snr les affaires d' Italic 
(1859), and a collection of his political correspondence was pub- 
lished under tlic title of Lettres sur les affaires d‘ Italic (Pari.s, i860). 
His historical work was translated into English in part by Mr Glad- 
stone and in part under his superintendence. See E. Parri, Luigi 
Carlo Farini (Rome, 1878) ; L. Catpi in II Risorgimento Itahanoy 
vol. iv. (Milan, 1888) ; and G. Finalrs article, “ 11 27 Aprile 
in the Nuova Antologia for the 16th of May 1903. (L. V.**) 


FARM, in the most generally used sense, a portion of land 
leased or held for the purpose of agriculture ; hence “ farjning ” 
is equivalent to the pursuit of agriculture, and “ farmer ” to 
an agriculturist. This meaning is comparatively modern. The 
origin of the word has perhaps been complicated by an Anglo- 
Saxon feormy meaning provisions or food supply, and more 
particularly a payment of provisions for the sustenance of the 
king, the cyninges feorm. In Domesday this appears as a food 
rent : firma unius metis or diet. According to the N(nv English 
Dictionary there is no satisfactory Teutonic origin for the word. 
It has, however, Ijeen sometimes connected with a word which 
appears in the older forms of some Teutonic language^, meaning 
“ life.” The present form “ farm ” certainly comes, through 
the French ferme, from the medieval Lat. firma (firmusy fixed), 
a fixed or certain payment in money or kind. The Anglo-Saxon 
feorm may be not an original Teutonic word but an early adapta- 
tion of the Latin. The feorm, originally a tax, seems, as the king 
“ booked his land, to have become a rent (see F. W. Maitland, 
Pomesday Book and After, 1897, p. 236 £f., and J. H. Round, 
Feudal England, 1895, p. 109 if.). The word firma is thus used 
of the composition paid by the sheriff in respect of the dues 
to be coUecte'l from the shire. From the use of the wpird fot* the 


I fixed sum paid as rent for a portion of land leased for cultivation, 

I “ farm ” was applied to the land itself, whether held on lease or 
otherwise, and always with the meaning of agricultural land. 
The Mpect of the fixity of the sum paid leads to a secondary 
meaning, that of a certain sum paid by a taxable person, com- 
munity, state, &c., in respect of the taxes or dues that will be 
imposed, or to such a sum paid as a rent by a contractor for the 
right of collecting such taxes. This method of indirect collection 
of the revenue by contractors instead of directly by the officials 
of the state is that known as “ farming the taxes.” The system 
is best known through the pttblicani of Rome, who formed 
companies or syndicates to farm not only the indirect taxation 
of the state, but also other sources of the state revenues, 
as mines, fisheries, &c. (see Publicani). 

In monarchical Europe, which grew out of the ruins of the 
Roman empire, the revenue was almost universally farmed, 
but the system was gradually narrowed down until only indirect 
taxes became the subject of farming. France from the 16th to 
the 18th centuries is the most interesting modern example. 
Owing to the hopeless condition of its revenues, the French 
government was continually in a state of anticipating its resources, 
and was thus entirely in the hands of financiers. In 1681 the 
indirect taxes were fanned collectively to a single company of 
forty capitalists {fetme generate), increased to sixty in 1755, and 
reduced to the original number in 1780. These farmers-general 
were appointed by the king for six years, and paid an annual fixed 
sum every year in advance. The taxes which they collected 
were the customs {douanes or traites), the gabelle or salt tax, 
local taxes or octrois {entries, &c.), and various smaller taxes. 
They were under the management of a controller-general, who 
had a central office in Paris. The office of farmer-general was 
the object of keen competition, notwitlistanding that the 
successful candidates had to share a considerable part of the 
profits of the post with ministers, courtiers, favourites, and 
even the sovereign, in the shape of gifts {croupes) and pensions. 
The rapacity of the farmers-general was proverbial, and the loss 
to the revenue by the system was great, while very considerable 
hardships were inflicted on the poorer contributors by the 
unscrupulous methods of collection practised by the underlings 
of the farmers. In addition, the unpopular nature of the taxes 
caused deep discontent, and the detestation in which the farmers- 
general were held culminated in the execution of thirty-two of 
them during the French Revolution and the sweeping away 
of the system. 

See also Agriculture, Dairy and Dairy-Farming, Fruit and 
Flower Farming, &c. 

FARM BUILDINGS. The best laying out of a farm, and the 
construction of its buildings, are matters which, from the variety 
of needs and circumstances, involve practical considerations 
and expert knowledge, too detailed in their nature for more than 
a brief reference in this work. It may be said generally that the 
best aspect for farm buildings is S, or S.S.E., and with a view to 
easy disposal of drainage they should be built on a slight slope. 
The supply of water, whether it be provided from wells by engine 
or windmill power, by hydraulic rams or other means, is a prime 
consideration, and it should if possible be laid on at different 
suitable points or at any rate the central source of supply should 
be in the most accessible and convenient place as regards stables 
and cow-sheds. The buildings should be constructed on or within 
easy distance of the public road, in order to save the upkeep 
of private roads, and should be os near as possible to the centre 
of the farm. On mixed farms of ordinary size (200 to 500 
acres) the building may be advantageously planned in one 
rectangular block, the stock-yards being placed in the centre 
separated by the cow-sheds, and surrounded by the cart-shedsj^ 
stables, stores and barn, cattle-boxes, piggeries and minor 
buildings. On farms of larger size and on dairy farms special 
needs must be taken into account, while in all cases the local 
methods of farming must influence the grouping and arrangement 
df the steading. 

For 8^ more detailed treatment of the subject reference may be 
made to toe foUowmg works ;—rS, Taylor, 
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a 'iveatisd on the Designing of Farm Buildings (London, 1905): A. D. 
Clarke, Modern Farm Buildings (London, 1899) ; P. Roberts, The 
Farmstead, in the “ Rural Science Series ” (New York, 1900), and 
articles in the Standard Cyclopaedia of Agriculture^ vol. 3, and in the 
Cyclopaedia of American Agriculture, vol, i, 

’ FARMER^ RICHARD (1735-1797), Shakespearian com- 
mentator, the son of a rich maltster, was born at Leicester on 
the 28th of August 1735. He was educated at the free grammar 
school of his native town, and at Emmanuel College, Cambridge* 
He graduated in 1757 a senior optime ; three years later he 
proceeded M.A. and became classical tutor, and in 1775 master 
of his college, in succession to William Richardson, the bio- 
grapher of the English bishops. In the latter year also he was 
appointed vice-chancellor, and three years afterwards chief 
librarian of the university. In 1780 he was appointed to a 
prebendal stall in Lichfield, and two years later to one at Canter- 
bury ; but the second office he exchanged in 1788 for that of a 
canon residentiary of St Paul’s. Cambridge, where he usually 
resided, was indebted to him for improvements in lighting, 
paving and watching ; but perhaps London and the nation have 
less reason to be grateful for his zealous advocacy of the custom 
of erecting monuments to departed worthies in St Paul's. In 
1765 he issued a prospectus for a history of the town of Leicester ; 
but this work, based on materials collected by Thomas Staveley, 
he never even began ; it was carried out by the learned printer 
John Nichols. In 1766 he published his famous Essay on ihe 
Learning of Shakespeare, in which he proved that the poet’s 
acquaintance with ancient and modem Continental literature 
was exclusively derived from translations, of which he copied 
even the blunders. “ Shakespeare,” he said, wanted not the 
stilts of language to raise him above all other men.” ” He came 
out of nature’s hand, like Pallas out of Jove’s head, at full 
growth and mature.” “ One might,” he said — by way of ridicul- 
‘ing the Shakespearian criticism of the day — with equal wisdom, 
study the Talmud for an exposition of Tristram Shandy,^* The 
essay fully justifies the author’s description of himself in the 
preface to the second edition : “ I may consider myself as the 
pionwr of the commentators ; I have removed a deal of learned 
rubbish, and pointed out to them Shakespeare’s track in the 
'ever pleasant paths of nature.” Farmer died at Cambridge 
on the 8th of September 1797. He was, it appears, twice offered 
a bishopric by Pitt, but declined the preferment. Farmer w^as 
immensely popular in his own college, and loved, it was said, 
above all other things, old port, old clothes and old books. 

FARMERS’ MOVEMENT, in American political history, the 
general name for a movement between 1867 and 1896 remarkable 
for a radical socio-economic propaganda that came from what 
was considered the most conservative class of American society. 
In this movement there were three periods, popularly known as 
Granger, Alliance and Populist. 

The Grange, or Order of the Patrons of Husbandry (the latter 
the official name of the national organization, while the former 
was the name of local chapters, including a supervisory National 
Grange at Washington), was a secret order founded in 1867 to 
advance the social needs and combat the economic backwardness 
of farm life. It grew remarkably in 1873-1874, and in the latter 
year attained a membership of perhaps' 800,000. In the causes 
of its growth— much broader than those that issued in the 
financial crisis of 1873— a high tariff, railway freight-rales and I 
other grievances were mingled with agricultural troubles like 
the fall of wheat prices and the increase of mort‘:!:ages. The 
condition of the farmer seemed desperate. The original objects 
oi the Grange were primarily educational, but these were soon 
overborne by an anti-middleman, co-operative movement. 
Grange agents bought everything from farm machinery to 
women’s dresses ; hundreds of grain elevators and cotton and 
tobacco warehouses were bought, and even steamboat lines ; 
mutual insurance companies were formed and joint-stock stores. 
Nor was co-operation limited to distributive processes ; crop- 
reports were circulated, co-operative dairies multiplied, flour- 
mills were operated, and patents were purchased, that the Grange 
might manufacture farm machinery. The outcome in some 
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states was ruin, and the x^e Grange became a reproach. 
Nevertheless these efforts in co-operation were exceedingly 
important both lor the results obtained and for their wider 
significance. Nor could politics be excluded, though officially 
tabooed ; for economics must be considered by Ibcial idealists, 
and economics everywhere ran into politics. Thus it was with 
the railway question. Railways had been extended into frontier 
states : there were heavy crops in sparsely settled regions where 
freight-rates were high, so that — given the existing distributive 
system — there were “ over production ” and waste ; there was 
notorious stock manipulation and discrimination in rates ; and 
the farmers regarded “absentee ownership” of railways by 
New York capitalists much as absentee* ownership of land has 
been regarded in Ireland. Tlie Grange officially disclaimed 
enmity to railways ; but though the organization did not attack 
them, the Grangers — through political “ farmers’ clubs ” and 
the like — did. About 1867 began the efforts to establish 
regulation of the railways, as common-carriers, by the states. 
Such laws were known as “Granger laws,” and their general 
principles, soon endorsed (1876) by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, have become an important chapter in the laws 
of the land. In a declaration of principles in 1874 Grangers 
were declared to be “ not enemies of railroads,” and their cause 
to stand for “ no communism, no agrarianism.” To conserva- 
tives, however, co-operation seemed communism, and “ Grange 
laws ” agrarianism ; and thus in 1873-1874 the gfDwth of the 
movement aroused extraordinary interest and much uneasiness. 
In 1874 the order was reorganized, membership being limited to 
persons directly interested in the farmers’ cause (there had been 
a millionaire manufacturers’ Grange on Broadway), and after 
this there were constant quarrels in the order ; moreover, in 
1875 the National Grange largely lost control of the state Granges, 
which discredited the organization by their disastrous co-opera- 
tion ventures. Thus by 1876 it had already ceased to be of 
national political importance. About 1880 a renascence began, 
particularly in the Middle States and New England; this 
revival was marked by a recurrence to the original social and 
educational objects. The national Grange and state Granges 
(in all, or nearly all, of the states) were still active in 1909, 
especially in the old cultural movement and in such economic 
movements — notably the improvement of highways — as most 
directly concern the farmers. The initiative and referendum, 
and other proposals of reform politics in the direction of a 
democratic advance, also enter in a measure into their 
propaganda. 

The Alliance carried the movement farther into economics* 
The “ National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union,” formed 
in 1889, embraced several originally independent oi^anizations 
formed from 1873 onwards ; it was largely confined to the South 
and was secret. The “ National Farmers’ Alliance,” formed ki 
1880, went back similarly to 1877, was much smaller, Northern 
and non-secret. The “ Colored Farmers’ National Alliance and 
Co-operative Union ” (formed 1888, merged in the above 
“ Southern ” Alliance in 1890) was the second greatest organiza- 
tion. With these three were associated many others, state and 
national, including an annual, non-partisan, deliberative and 
advisory Farmers’ National Congress. The Alliance movement 
reached its greatest power about 1890, in which year twelve 
national farmers’ organizations were represented in conventions 
in St Louis, and the six leading ones alone probably had a 
membership of 5,000,000.^ 

As with the Grange, so in the ends and declarations of the 
whole later movement, concrete remedial legislation for agri- 
cultural or economic ills was mingled with principles of vague 
radical tendency and with lofty idealism. 2 Among the principles 

* Membership usually included males or females above t 6 yeare^ 
of age. 

* Thus, the “ Southern ” Alliance in 1890 (the chief platforms were 
the one at Ocala, Florida, and that of 1889 at St Louis, in con- 
junction with the ICnights of Labor) declared its principles to be : 

(i) To labour for the education of the agricultural • classes in the 
science of economical government in a strictly non-partisan way,, 
and to bring about a more perfect union of such classes. (2^ To 
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advocated about 1890, piacticaliy all the .greeib «fga«u£aiions 
(iemaiKied the abolitioit of natioi^ banks^ tlae .free coinage of 
silver, a ** sufficient issue of govoramwit paper mpney, tairilf 
revision, and a secret ballot (tlie last was soon realiaed) ; only 
less commonly demanded an income tstK, taxation of 
evidence of debt, and pfoverrunent loans on lands. All of these 
were principles of the two great Alliances (the Northern and the 
Southern), as were also pure food legislation, abolition of land- 
holding by aliens, rerlamation of unused or unearned land grants 
(to railways, r.g.), and either rigid federal regulation of railways 
and other means of communication or government ownership 
thereof. The “ Southern ” Alliance put in the forefront n “ sub- 
treasury scheme according to which clicap loans should be 
made by government from local sub- treasuries on non-perishable 
farm products (such as grain and cotton) stored in government 
warehouses ; while tbo “ Northern ’’ Alliance demanded restric- 
tion of the liquor trulTic and (for a short time) woman suffrage. 
Still other issues were a modification of the patent laws (e.g. to 
prevent the ])urchase of patents to stifle competition), postal 
currency exchange, the eight-hour day, inequitable taxation, 
the single- tax on land, “ trusts,’' educational qualification for 
suffrage, direct popular election of federal judges, of senators, 
and of the president, special-interest lobbying, &c. 

In 1889-1890 the political (non-partisan) movement developed 
astonishing sp-ength ; it captured the Republican stronghold of 
Kansas, brdbght the Democratic Party to vassalage in South 
Carolina, revolutioniised legislatures even in conservative states 
like Massachusetts, and seemed likely completely to dominate 
the South and West. All its work in the South was accomplished 
within the old-party organizations, but in 1890 the demand 
became strong for an independent third party, for which various 
consolidations since 1887 had prepared the way, and by 1892 
a large part of the stiongth of the fanners’ organizations, with 
that of various indtistrial and radical orders, was united in the 
People’s Party (perhaps more generally known as the Populist 
Party), which had its beginnings in Kansas in 1890, and received 
national organization in rdgs. This party emphasised free 
silver, the income tax, eight-hour day, reclamation of land 
grants, government ownership of railways, telephones and 
telegraphs, popular election of federal senators, and the initiative 
and rofareAdum. In the peesidiontial election of 1892 it oast 
1,041^1 votes (in a total of ic, 036,089), and eboted 22 presi- 
dieiitial electors, the first chosen by any ^ird party since 1856. 
ht 1896 the Peopk’s Party “ fused ” witii the Deinocraftic Party 
((/.V.) in the presidential campaign, and again in 1900 ; dunng 
this psnoil, indeed, the greatest part of thr Peoples I'arty was 
mfaMbedinrto th« two great partms from its mooabership 

had originally beemdntwin imsome northern states opponently 
largely into thoRjepublicamTwidsa, butmnndy intothe l^rooeraitic 
Baity, to which it gave a powerMiradicai impulse. 

Tht Farmers’ movmimt was much mkmnderstood, abused 
and ridieiikd. It accomplished a vast amount of goo^. The 
movement— and especially the Gfimge, for on most impaartant , 
points •ttre later movoaseiits only followed where it had led— 
ooirtrtbttted the initial impulse and prepared the way for the 
estabbsfament of tcaveliing and local rural libraries, leading* 
ouarBes, lycmms, fankiers' mstitutes (a steadily increasing in- 
ffeenee) and rural free mail delivery (maugurated experimentally 
in 1896 and adopted as part of the peemonent postal system of 
the country k 190s) ; for agricnltuiul cxii tbits and an iraproved 
agricultural press ; for encouragement to and increased profit 
from the work of agricultural colleges, the establishment (1885) 
and great services of the United States Department of Agri- 

dcunaad equal righta to all, ami si>eoial pivileges to none. (3) To 
endorse the motto : * In things essential, unity ; m all things, 
charity;* dcveloj') a better state, mentally, mothliy, socially 

and financially. . . . (^') To sumiress personal, local, sectional and 
natiemul prejudices.” For thewutbem kirmera chief concrete evil 
was the pre-crop mortgages by which cotton farmers remained in 
debt to country meiduinis; in the North the farraei attacked a 
wide range of ‘^capitalistic ’ legislation that hurt lum, he believed, 
for the benefit of other classes— notably legBlation sought bv 
railways. 


culture,— ^eskurt, for aa^Ktcaordkary lessening of rucal isolation 
and betterittent of the farnaew’ opportunities ; for the irrigation 
of the semi-arrd West, adojpted as a national policy in 1902, the 
pure-food law of 1906, the mterstate-commcrce law of 1^7, the 
railway-rate laws of 1903 and 1906, even the great Bureau of 
Commeree-aod-Labetr law of 1903, and the Anti-tnset laws of 
i'9©3 and later. The Alliance and F^uJist movements w^o 
bottomed on ^ idea of “ethical gains through legislation.” 
In its local manifestations the whole movement was often 
marked by ecGestric ideas, narrow prejudiees and weaknesses 
in economic reasoning. It is not to be forgotton that owing 
to tlie movement of the frontier the United Stales lias always 
been “ at onoc a developed country and a primitive one. The 
same political questions have been put to a society advanced 
in some regions and undeveloped in others. ... On specific 
political questions each economic area has reflected its peculiar 
interests ” (Prof. F. J. Turner). That this idea must not, 
however, be over-emphasized, is admirably enforced by observing 
the great mass of former radicalism that htis, since alx>ut 1896, 
become an accepted Democratic and Republican principle over 
the whole country. The Farmers’ movement wiis the beginning 
of widespread, effective protest against “ the menace of privilege ” 
in the United States. 

Anu-rican p<;nodic6ils, eftpecially iu 1890- 189a, arc particularly 
inlorniijig on the growth of the movement ; sec F. M. Drew in 
Politiml Siieme pnarlnly (1891), vi. p. 282; C. W. T’icrson iti 
Popular Science Monihlv (1888), xxxil. pp. 109, 368 ; C. S. WaHpct 
and F. J. Foster in Aniiala of American Academy (iSy.^), iv. p, 790 ; 
Senator W. A. I^efler in Co&mopohktn (1890), x. p, O94 ; and on 
agricultural discontent, PulitUal Sciemc Quarterly^ iv. (i88y), p. 433, 
by W. F. Mappin ; v, (1890), p. 65, by J. T. Dimh ; \i. (1896), pp. 433, 
601, xii. (1897), p. 93r and xiv. (i89<>), p. 444, by C. F. Emcrick; 
Prof. li. W. ilcmiR in Jmmxcd of Political Economy (1693), i, p. 195 ; 
A, H. Peters ni Quarterly Journal of Economics (^890), iv, p, 18; 
C. W, Davis in Porum (1890), i\. pp. 231, 291, 348. 

FARNABY (or Farnabie), THOMAS (r. 1575-1647), English 
gramrawiun, was the son of a London carpenter ; his grandfather, 
it is said, hod been mayor of Truro, his great-grandfather an 
Italian musician. Between 1590 and 1595 he appears succes- 
sively as. a student of Merton College, Oxford, a pupil in a Jesuit 
college in Spiiin, and a follower of Drake and flawkins. After 
some military service in the Low Countries “ he made shift,” 
says Wood, “ to be set on shore in tlie western part of England ; 
where,, after some wandering to and fro under the name of Tho, 
Bainrafe, the anagram ol his siriiamc, he settled at Martock, 
in Somersetehire, and taught the grammar schcx)l there for some 
time with success. After he liad gotten some feather&at Martock, 
he took his flight to London,” and opened a school in Goldsmiths’ 
Rents, Cripplfigate. From tliis school, which had as many as 
300 pupils, there issued, says Wood, “ more churchmen and 
statesmen tlian from any school taught by one man in England.” 
In the course of his London career “ he was made master of arts 
of Cambridge, and s»oa after incorporated at Oxon.” Such was 
his success that he w^as enabled to buy an estate at Otford near 
Sevenoaks, Kent, to which he retired from London in 1636, still, 
however, carrying on his profession of schoolmaster. In course 
of time ho added to his Otford estate and bought another near 
Horsham in Sussex. In politics he was a royalist ; and, suspected 
of participation in the rising near Tunbridge, 1643, he was 
imprisoned in Ely House, Holbom. lie died at Sevenoaks on 
the 1 2 th of June 164.7. 

The details of his life were dori\'^rl by Anthony A Wood from 
Francis, Farnahy's son by a second marfla.^»e (see Wc»d’^ Athenae 
OMonienses^ eel. Bliss, iii, 215). Mi* Work.s chiefly consisted of anno- 
tated editions of I.atin authors — Juvenal, Persius, .Seneca, Martial, 
Lucan, Virgil, Ovid and Terence, winch enjoyed extraordinary 
popularity. His Systema grummaliium W'as published in Loidon 
in 1641. On the 6th of April 1632 Farnaby w^as presented with a 
royal i)atent grairtmg him, for tfhe space of twenty-one yeaiB, the 
sole right of pcmtiiig and publislung certain of his works. 

FARNBOmUGH* THOMAS ERSKIME MAY, Baron (1815- 
1886), English Constitutional historian, was born in London 
on tkc 8th of February 1815 and educated at Bedford grammar 
school. 1 a 1831 he was nominated by Manners Sutton, speaker 
ol the House of Commons, to the post of assistant librarian, so 
that his long connexion with parliament began in Im youths 





He studied for the bar, and was called' at the Middle Temple in 
1836. In 1644 he published the drst edition of his Tteatise on 
the Law, Privilege, Proceedings and Usage of ParliamenU This 
work, which has passed through many editions, is not only an 
invaluablo mine of information for the historical student, but it is 
, known as the text-book of the law by which parliament governs 
its proceedings* In 1S46 Erskine May was appointed examiner 
of petitions for private bills, and the following year taxing- 
master of the House of Commons. He publ^hed his Remarks 
i& FactLUaie Public Business in ParliamenU in 1B49 > ^ 

On the Consdidaiion oj Election Laws in 1850 ; and his Rules, 
Orders and Forms of the House of Conmions was printed by 
command of the House in 1854. In 1856 he was appointed c^rk 
iissistant at the table of the House of Commons, lie received 
the companionship of the Bath in i860 for his parliament^ 
services, and beaime a knight commander in 1866. His im- 
portant work. The Consiiiuiioftcd History of En^iid since the 
Accession of George 11 J* (1760-^860), was published in 1861- 
1863, and it received frequent additions in subsequent editioas. 
In 1871 Sir Erskine May was appointed clerk of the House of 
Commons. His Democracy in Europe : a History appeared in 
1877, but it failed to take the same rank in critical esteem as his 
Constitutional History, He retired from the post of clerk to the 
House of Commons in April 1886, having for fifteen years 
discharged the onerous duties of the ofTice with as much know- 
ledge and energy as unfailing tact and courtesy* Shortly after 
his retirement from, office he was raised to the peerage under the 
title of Baron Famborough of Farnboraugh, in the county of 
Southampton, but he only survived to enjoy the dignity for a 
few days. He died in London on the 17th of May 1886, and as he 
left no issue the title became extinct. 

FARNBOnOUGH, an urban district in the Basmgstoke 
parliamentary division of Hampshire, England, 33 m. S.W. by W. 
from London, on the London ^ South Western and tlie South 
Eastern & Chatham railways. Pop. (1901) 11,500 (including 
5070 military ). The chu rch of St l^eter ranges from Early English 
to Perpendicular in style. St Michael’s Catholic memorial 
church, erected in 1887 by tlie ex-empress Eugenie, contains the 
remains of Napoleon UI. and the prince imperial. An adjoining 
abbey is occupied by Benedictine fathers of the French congrega- 
tion ; the convent is a ladies’ boarding-school, Aldcrsliot North 
Camp is within the parisii. 

FAWK l&LANDS [also Fuakt^k, Fekn, or The Stables], a 
group of rocky islands and reefs off the coast of Nortliumberland, 
England, ineJuded in that countJ^ In 1901 tliey had only eleven 
inhabitants. They extend in a line of some 6 m. in a north- 
easteitly direction from the coast, on which the nearest viffages 
ace Bam borough and North Sunderland. The Fairway, m. 
across, separates the largest island, PhrnC;, or House, from the 
mainland. Fame is 16 acres in area, and has precipitous cliffs 
laip to 80 ft. in lioight on the east, hut the shore is otherwise low. 
The other principal islets are Staple, Brownsman, North and 
South Wamses, Lungslone and Big Harcar. On Fame k a small 
ancient chapel, with a square tower near it built for purposes of 
defence in the 15111 century. The chapel is believed occupy 
the site of St Ciithbert’s hermitage, whither he retired from the 
priory on the neighlxxuring Holy Island or Lindisfarnc. He 
was with difficulty persuaded to leave it on his elevation to the 
bishopric of Lindis^ne, and, returned to it to die (6E7). Long- 
stone rook, with its lighthouse, is famous ns the scene of the 
bravery of -Grace Darling in rescuing some of the survivors of 
the wreck of the “ Forfarshire ” (1838), The rocks abound in 
sea-birds, including eider duck. 

FARNflSBi the name of one of the most illustrious and powerful 
Italian families, which besides including eminent prelates, 
statesmen and warriors among its members, ruled the duch^ 
of Panna for two centuries. The early history of the family is 
involved in obscurity, but they are first heard of as lords of 
Farneto or Farnese, a castle near the lake of Bolsena, and they 
played an important part as consuls and signori of Qrvieto. 
They seem to have always been Guclphs, and in the civil 
broils of Qrvieto they sided with the Monuldcschiiaction against 


the Chihelline Filippeschi. One Pietro Farnese commanded 
the papal armies under Paschal- 11. (1099--1118); another 
Pietro kd the Florentines to victory against the Pisans in 1363. 
Banuccio Farnese served Eugene IV. $0 well that the 
endowed- him with large fiefs, and is reported to harve said, ** The 
Giurch is ours because Farnese has given it back to us.” 

The family derived further advantages at the time of Pope 
Alexander VI., who was the lover of the beautiful Giulia Farnese, 
known as Giulia Bella, and created her brother Alessandro 
a cardinal (1493). The latter was elected pope os Paul III. in 
J^S34 j and it is from that moment that the great importance of 
the family dates. An unblushing nepotist, he alienated immense 
fiefs belonging to the Holy See in favouivof his natural children* 
Of these the most famous was Pierluigi Farnese (1503-1547)^ 
who served in tlie papal army in various campaigns, but 
took part in the sack of Rome in 1527. On his father’s elevation 
to the papacy he was made captain-general of the Church, and 
received the duchy of Castro in the Maremma, besides Frascati, 
Nepi, Montalto and other fiefs. A slmmeless rake and a man 
of uncontrollable temper, his massacre of the peopk of Perugia 
after a rebellion in 1540 and the unspeakable outrage he com- 
mitted on the bishop of Fano are typical of his character. In 
1545 Ills father conferred on him the duchy of Parma and 
Piacenza, which likewise belonged to the Holy See, and his rule 
proved cruel and tyrannical. He deprived the nobles of their 
privDeges, and forced them to dwell m the towns, J^ut to some 
extent he improved the conditions of the lower classes . Pierluigi 
being an uncomiiromising opponent of ,tlic emperor Charles V., 
Don P'ermnte Gonaaga, the imperial governor of Milan, was 
ever on the watch for a pretext to dejirive him of Piacenza, 
which the emperor greatly coveted. When the duke proceeded 
to build a castle in that town in order to overawe itsinhal^itants, 
the nobles were furiously indignant^.ujttd a plot to murder him 
was orgonisied by the .marquis Anguissola and others with the 
support both of Gonzaga and of Andrea Doria (jf.v.X Charles’s 
admiral, who wished to be- revenged on Pierluigi for tlie part lie 
had played in tlie Fiesco conspiracy (sec Fiesco). The deed 
was done while the duke was superintendiug the building of the 
above-mentioned citadel, and his corpse was fiupg, into the street 
(December loth, 1547). Piacenza was thereupon .occupied by the 
imperialists. 

Pierluigi had several children, for all of whom Paul made 
generous provision. One of them, AlessandrO' (1520-1589), was 
created cardinal at the age of fourteen ; he was a man of learning 
and artistic tastes,, and lived with great splendour surrounded 
by saholars and artists, among whom were Annibal Caro, Paofo 
Giovio, Mobs. Della Casa, Bembo, Vasari, &c. It was he who 
completed the magnificent Farnese palace in Rome. He dis- 
played diplomatic ability on various missions to foreign courts, 
but faikd to get elected to the papaqy. 

'Qrozk, Pieduigi’s third son, was rnade duke of Castro when 
his father became duke of Parma, and married Diane, a natural 
dauditer .ef itenry Il.of France. Ottavio, the second son (1521^ 
1580), xnanied Margaret, the natural daughter of Charles V. and 
widow of Alessandro de’ Medici,.at the age of fifteen, she being 
a year older ; at first she disliked her youthful bridegroom, but 
when he returned wounded from the expedition to Algiers in 
1541 her aversion was turned to affection (see Margaret of 
Austria). Ottavio had been made kird ol Camerino in 1540, 
but he-gave up that fief when his father became duke of Parma. 
When, on the murder of the latter in 1547, Piacenza was occupied 
by die imperialists, Paul determined to make an effort to regain 
the city; he set aside Ottavio’s claims to the succession of 
Parma, where he appointed a papal legate, giving him back 
Camerino in exchange,and then claimedPiaeemia of the emperor, 
not for the Famesi, but for the Church. But Ottavio would not 
be put off ; he attempted to seize Parma by force, and having 
failed, entered into negotiations with Gonzaga. This unnatural 
rebellion on the part of one grandson, combined with the fact 
that it w^as supported by tlie other grandson, Cardinai Aicssondro, 
hastened the pope’s death, which occurred on tlie loth of 
November 1549. During the interregnum that followed Ottavio 
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again tried to induce the governor of Parma to give up the city 
to him, but met with no better success ; however, on the election 
of Giovan Maria Ciocchi (Julius III.) the duchy w{^s conferred 
on him (1551}. This did not end his quarrel with the emperor, 
for Gonzaga refused to give up Piacenza and even threatened 
to occupy Parma, so that Ottavio was driven into the arms of 
France. Julius, who was anxious to be on good terms with 
Giarles on account of the council of Trent which was then sitting, 
ordered Famese to hand Parma over to the papal authorities 
once more, and on his refusal hurled censures and admonitions 
at his head, and deprived him of his Roman fiefs, while Charles 
did the same with regard to those in Lombardy. A French army 
came to protect Parma’ war broke out, and Gonzaga at once laid 
siege to the city. But the duke came to an arrangement with his 
father-in-law, by which he regained Piacenza and his other fiefs. 
The rest of his life was spent quietly at home, where the modera- 
tion and wisdom of his rule won for him the affection of his people. 
At his death in 1586 he was succeeded by his son Alessandro 
Farnese (1545-1592), the famous general of Philip II. of Spain, 
who spent the whole of his reign in the Flemish wars. 

The first years of the reign of his son and successor Ranuccio I. 
(1569-1622), who had shown much spirit in a controversy with 
Pope Sixtus V., were uneventful, but in 1611 a conspiracy was 
formed against him by a group of discontented nobles supported 
by the dukes of Modena and Mantua. The plot was discovered 
and the cmispirators were barbarously punished, many being 
tortured and put to death, and their estates confiscated. 
Ranuccio was a reserved and gloomy bigot ; he instituted savage 
persecutions against supposed witches and heretics, and lived 
in perpetual terror of plots. His eldest son Alessandro being 
deaf and dumb, the succession devolved on his second son 
Odoardo (1612-1646), who fought on the French side in the war 
against Spain. His failure to pay the interest of the money 
borrowed in Rome, and -the desire of Urban VIII. to obtain 
Castro for his relatives the Barberini (^.^^), resulted in a war 
between that pope and Odoardo. His son and successor Ra- 
nuccio II. (1630-1694) also had a war with the Holy See about 
Castro, which was eventually razed to the ground. His son 
Francesco Maria (1678-1727) suffered from the wars between 
Spain and Austria, the latter’s troops devastating his territory ; 
but although this obliged him to levy some burdensome taxes, 
he was a good ruler and practised economy in his administration. 
Having no children, the succession devolved at his death on 
his brother Antonio (1679-1731), who was also childless. The 
powers had agreed that at the death of the latter the duchy 
should pass to Don Carlos of Bourbon, son of King Philip V. 
of Spain by Elisabetta Famese (1692-1766), granddaughter of 
Ranuccio II. Antonio died in 1731, and with him the line of 
Famese came to an end. 

The Palazzo Farnese in Rome, one of the finest specimens of 
Roman Renaissance architecture, was begun under Paul III., 
while he was cardinal, by Antonio da San Gallo, and completed 
by his nephew Cardinal Alessandro under the direction of 
Michelangelo (1526). It was inherited by Don Carlos, afterwards 
king of Naples and Spain, and most of the pictures were removed 
to Naples. It now contains the French embassy to the Italian 
court, as well as the French school of Rome. 

Bibliography. — F. Odorici gives a detailed history of the family 
m P. Litta's Famif^lie celebH ilalian^^ vol. x, (Milan, 1868), to which 
an elaborate bibliography is appended, including manuscript 
sources ; a more recent bibliopaphy is S. I.ottici and G. Sitti, 
Bibliografia generale per la storta parmense (Parma, 1904) ; much 
information will be found in A. von Reumont’s Geschichte der Stadt 
Bom, vol, iii. (Berlin, 1868), and in F. Gregorovius’s Geschichte der 
Siadt Rom (Stuttgart, 1872). (L. V.*) 

FARNESE, ALEXANDER (1545-1592), duke of Parma, 
general, statesman and diplomatist, governor-general of the 
Netherlands under Philip II. of Spain, was bom at Rome on the 
27th of August 1545, and died at the abbey of St Waast, near 
Arras, on the 3rd of December r«2. He was the son of Ottavio 
Famese, duke of Parn^j|||||t^aigaret of Austria, natural 
daughter of Charles V. n MB Mp his mother to Brussels 
when she was appointeiTpWRr of the Netherlands, and in 


1565 his marriage with the princess Maria of Portugal was cele* 
brated in Brussels with great splendour. Alexander Farnese had 
been brought up in Spain with his cousin, the ill-fated Don 
Carlos, and his uncle Don John of Austria, both of whom were 
about the same age as himself, and after his marriage he took 
up his residence at once at the court of Madrid. He fought with * 
much personal distinction under the command of Don John in 
1571 at the battle of Lepanto. It was seven years, however, 
before he had again an opportunity for the display of his great 
military talents. In the meantime the provinces of the Nether- 
lands had revolted against the arbitrary and oppressive Spanish 
rule, and Don John of Austria, who had been sent as governor- 
general to restore order, had found himself helpless in face of 
the superior talent and personal influence of the prince of Orange, 
who had succeeded in uniting all the provinces in common 
resistance to the civil and religious tyranny of Philip. In the 
autumn of 1577 Famese was sent to join Don John at the head 
of reinforcements, and it was mainly his prompt decision at a 
critical moment that won the battle of Gemblours (1578). 
Shortly afterwards Don John, whose health had broken down 
through disappointment and ill-health, died, and Famese was 
appointed to take his place. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the difficulties with which 
he found himself confronted, but he proved himself more than 
equal to the task. In military ability the prince of Parma was 
inferior to none of his contemporaries, as a skilful diplomatist 
he was the match even of his great antagonist William the Silent, 
and, like most of the leading statesmen of his day, was un- 
scrupulous as to the means he employed so long as he achieved 
his ends. Perceiving that there were divisions and jealousies 
in the ranks of his opponents between Catholic and Protestant, 
Fleming and Walloon, he set to work by persuasion, address and 
bribery, to foment the growing discord, and bring back the 
Walloon provinces to the allegiance of the king. He was success- 
ful, and by the treaty of Arras, January 1579, he was able to 
secure the support of the “ Malcontents,” as the Catholic nobles 
of the south were styled, to the royal cause. The reply to the 
treaty of Arras was the Union of Utrecht, concluded a few weeks 
later between the seven northern provinces, who abjured the 
sovereignty of King Philip and bound themselves to use all their 
resources to maintain their independence of Spanish rule. 

P arnese, as soon as he had obtained a secure basis of operations 
in Hainaut and Artois, set himself in earnest to the task of re- 
conquering Brabant and Flanders by force of arms. Town 
after town fell into his power. Tournai, Maastricht, Breda, 
Bruges and Ghent opened their gates, and finally he laid siege 
to the great seaport of Antwerp. Tlie town was open to the 
sea, was strongly fortified, and was defended with resolute 
determination and courage by the citizens. They were led by 
the famous Philip de Marnix, lord of St Aldegonde, and had the 
assistance of an ingenious Italian engineer, by name Gianibelli. 
The siege began in 1584 and called forth all the resources of ' 
Famese \s military genius. He cut off all access to Antwerp 
from the sea by constructing a bridge of boats across the Scheldt 
from Calloo to Oordam, in spite of the desperate efforts of the 
besieged to prevent its completion. At last, on the 15th of 
August 1585, Antwerp was compelled by famine to capitulate. 
Favourable conditions were granted, but all Protestants were 
required to leave the town within two years. With the fall of 
j Antwerp, for Malines and Brussels were already in the hands 
' of Farnese, the whole of the southern Netherlands was brought 
once more to recognize the authority of Philip. But Holland 
and Zeeland, whose geographical position made them unassailable 
except by water, were by the courage and skill of thek hardy 
seafaring population, with the help of English auxiliaries sent by - 
I Queen Elizabeth, able to defy his further advance. 

1 In 1586 Alexander Famese became duke of Parma by the 
I death of his father. He applied for leave to visit his paternal 
territory, but Philip would not permit him. He could not replace 
him in the Netherlands ; but while retaining him in his command 
at tha head of a formidable army, the king would not give his 
sanction to his great general’s desire to use it for the reconquest 
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of the Northern Provinces. Never was there a better opportunity 
than the end of 1586 for an invading march through 

the country almost without opposition. %e mispovermnent 
and lack of high statesmanship of the earl of Leicester had 
, caused faction to be rampant in the United Provinces ; and on 
his return to England he left the country without organized 
forces or experienced generals to oppose an advance of a veteran 
army under the greatest commander of his time. But Philip’s 
whole thoughts and energies were already directed to the prepara- 
tion of an Invincible Armada for the conquest of England, 
and Parma was ordered to collect an enormous flotilla of trans- 
ports and to keep his army concentrated and trained for the 
projected invasion of the island realm of Queen Elizabeth. 
Thus the critical period passed by unused, and when the tempests 
had finally dispersed the defeated remnants of the Great Armada 
the Dutch had found a general, in the youthful Maurice of 
Nassau, worthy to be the rival in military genius even of Alexander 
of Parma. Moreover, the accession to the throne of France of 
Henry of Navarre had altogether altered the situation of 
affairs, and relieved the pressure upon the Dutch by creating a 
diversion, and placing Parma and his army between hostile 
forces. The ruinous expenditure upon the Great Armada had 
also depleted the Spanish treasury and Philip found himself 
virtually bankrupt. In 1590 the condition of the Spanish 
troops had become intolerable. Farnese could get no regular 
supplies of money from the king for the payment of the soldiery, 
and he had to pledge his own jewels to meet the demand. A 
mutiny broke out, but was suppres.sed. In the midst of these 
difliculties Parma received orders to abandon the task on which 
he had spent himself for so many years, and to raise the siege 
of Paris, which was blockaded by Henry IV. He left the Nether- 
lands on the 3rd of August 1590 at the head of 15,000 troops. 
By brilliant generalship he outwitted Henry and succeeded 
in relieving Paris ; but owing to lack of money and supplies he 
was compelled immediately to retreat to the Netherlands, 
abandoning on the march many stragglers and wounded, who 
were killed by the peasantry, and leaving all the positions he had 
taken to be recaptured by Henry. 

Again in 1591, in the very midst of a campaign against Maurice 
of Nassau, sorely against his will, the duke of Parma was obliged 
to give up the engrossing struggle and march to relieve Rouen. 
He was again successful in his object, but was w^ounded in the 
arm before Caudcbec, and was finally compelled to withdraw 
his army w'ith considerable losses through the privations the 
troops had to undergo. He himself was shattered in health by 
so many years of continuous campaigning and exposure, and 
by the cares and disappointments which had befallen him. 
He died at Arras on the 3rd of December 1592, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age. The feeling that his immense .seiAuces 
had not won for him cither the gratitude or confidence of his 
sovereign hastened his end. He was honoured by a splendid 
funeral at Brussels, but his body was interred at his own capital 
city of Parma. He left two sons, Ranuce, who succeeded him, 
and Edward, who was created a cardinal in 1591 by Pope 
Gregory XIV. His daughter Margaret married Vincent, duke 
of Mantua. 

See L. P. Gachard, Carres ponUance d' Alexandre Farnese ^ Prince de 
Parme^ gouverneitt general des l*avs-Bas^ avec Philippe //, 
rt;yg (Brussels, 1850) ; Fra Pietro, Alessandro Farnese ^ duca di 
Parma (Rome, 1830)* 

FARNESE, ELIZABETH (1692-1766), queen of Spain, bom 
on the 25th of October was the only daughter of Odoardo 
II., prince of Parma. Her mother educated her in strict seclusion, 
but seclusion altogether failed to tame her imperious and am- 
bitious temper. At the age of twenty-one (1714) she was married 
by proxy at Parma to Philip V. of Spain, The marriage was 
arranged by Cardinal Alberoni {q,v,\ with the concurrence of 
the Princess des Ursins, the Camerara Mayor, On arriving at 
the borders of Spain, Elizabeth was met by the Princess des 
Ursins, but received her sternly, and, perhaps in accordance 
with a plan previously concerted with the king, at once ordered 
her to be removed from her presence and from Spain. Over the 
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weak king Elizabeth quickly obtained complete influence. Thig 
influence was exerted altogether in support of the policy of 
Alberoni, dhe chief aim of which was to recover the ancient 
Italian possessions of Spain, and which actually isesulted in the 
seizure of Sardinia and Sicily. So vigorously did she enter into 
this policy that, when the French forces advanced to the Pyrenees, 
she placed herself at the head of one division of the Spanish army. 
But Elizabeth’s ambition was grievously disappointed. The 
Triple Alliance thwarted her plans, and at length in 1720 the 
aUies made the banishment of Alberoni a condition of peace. 
Sicily also had to be evacuated. And finally, all her entreaties 
failed to prevent the abdication of Philip, who in 1724 gave up 
the throne to his heir, and retired to the palace of La Granja. 
Seven months later, however, the death of the young king recalled 
him to the throne. During his later years, when he was nearly 
imbecile, she directed the whole policy of Spain so as to secure 
thrones in Italy for her sons. In 1736 she had the satisfaction 
of seeing her favourite scheme realized in the accession of her 
son Don Carlos (afterwards Charles III. of Spain) to the throne 
of the Two Sicilies and his recognition by the powers in the treaty 
of Vienna. Her second son, Philip, became duke of Parma. 
Elizabeth survived her husband twenty years, dying in 1766, 

See Mhnoires pour semir d Vhistoire d'Espagno sous 1 $ rtgne de 
Philippe F, by the Marquis de St Philippe, translated by Maudave 
(Pans, 1756) ; Memoirs of Elizabeth Farnese (London 74 6) ; and 
E. Armstrong, Elizabeth Farnese, the Termagant of *(1892). 

FARNHAM, a market town in the Guildford parliamentary 
division of Surrey, England, 37^ m. S.W. by W. from London 
by the London & South Western railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 6124. It lies on the left bank of the river Wey, 
on the southern slope of a hill rising about 700 ft. above the 
sea-level. The church of St Andrew is a spacious transitional 
Norman and Early English building, with later additions, and 
was formerly a chapel of ee^e to Waverley Abbey, of which a 
crypt and fragmentary remains, of Early English date, stand in 
the park attached to a modem residence of the same name. 
This was the earliest Cistercian house in England, founded in 
1128 by William Gifford, bishop of Winchester. The Annales 
Waverlienses, published by Gale in his Scriptores and afterwards 
m the Record series of Chronicles, are believed to have suggested 
to Sir Walter Scott the name of his first novel. Farnham Castle, 
on a hill north of the town, the seat of the bishops of Winchester, 
was first built by Henry de Blois, bishop of Winchester, and 
brother of King Stephen ; but it was razed by Henry III. It 
was rebuilt and garrisoned for Charles I. by Denham, from 
whom it was taken in 1642 by Sir W. Waller ; and having been 
dismantled, it was restored by George Morley, bishop of Win- 
chester (1662-1684). Farnham has a town hall and exchange 
in Italian style (1866), a grammar school of early foundation, 
and a school of science and art. It was formerly noted for its 
cloth manufacture. Hops of fine quality are grown in the 
vicinity. William Cobbett was bom in the parish (1766), and is 
buried in the churchyard of St Andrew’s. The neighbouring 
mansion of Moor Park was the residence of Sir William Temple 
(d. 1699), and Swift worked here as his secretary. Hester 
Johnson, Swift’s Stella,” was the daughter of Temple’s steward, 
whose cottage still stands. The town has grown in favour as 
a residential centre from the proximity of Aldershot Camp 
(3 m. N.E.). 

Though there is evidence of an early settlement in the neigh- 
bourhood, the town of Farahm (Femeham) seems to have grown 
up round the castle of the bishops of Winchester, who possessed 
the manor at the Domesday Survey. Its position at the junction 
of the Pilgrim’s Way and the rood from Southampton to London 
was important. In 1205 Farnham had bailiffs, and in 1207 it 
was definitely a mesne borough under the bishops of Winchester. 
In 1247 bishop granted the first charter, giving, among other 
privileges, a fair on All Saints’ Day. The burgesses surrendered 
the proceeds of the borough court and other rights in 1365 
return for respite of the fee farm rent ; these were recovered 
in 1405 and rent again paid. Bishop Waynflete is said to have, 
confirmed the original charter in 1452, and in 1566 Bishop Horoa 



gmnted a new charter by wJiiph t;he burgessea/flected a :bailifiEs 
apkd a 2 ;burges6e6 annually and did service at .their own .courts 
three weeks, the court Jeet being , held twice a year. In 
resisting an attack made by the bishop in 1660 on their right of 
toil, the burgesses could only claim Carnham as a borough by 
prescription as their charlors liad been mislaid, but the chaxters 
were subsequently found, and after isome litigation their rights 
were established. In the .century the corporation^ a close 
body, declined, its duties being performed by the vestry, and in 
1.789 the one survivor resigned and .handed over the ftown papers 
to the bishop. Jarnham sent representatives to parlianient ,m 
13^1, and 1460, on both» occasions being practically -the bishop’s 
pocket borough. In aoaordance with the grant of 11247 ^uir 
was held on All Saints* djiy and also on Hoi^y Thursdays the 
former was aftorwasds held -on All .Souls* Day.^ f'arnham was 
early a naarket of importance, and.inj2j:6ra royal, grant changed 
the .-market day :from Sunday to Thursday in each week. It was 
famous in the nearly zjth oentuiy lior wheat .and ^ats,; hop^ 
growing -began in 1597. 

EAmwiQism, an 'Urban dktrict tin the iRodcUfFe-cum' 
Eamworth parliamentary diviuiun uf Xmieaahir^, (Er^g^kuad, on 
the Irwoll, 31m. 6.£. af Bolton by the rLaAcashire Si Yadsahhre 
railway. .Pop. (apai.) .2^,925. ^Cotton mills., icon foundries, 
brick .jand title works,. and .^scmries^tentl^ the large induKtrial 
population.^, 

FARO, capital of a aistnet Scaring the same i^ame, in 
sotrthcrn.Poflrtugnl; ,at the^terminuftiaf t^e.-Lisbcm-Kwoiiidlwi^, 
aoid an the Atlantic Ocean. Bi^p. ,(>2909) >11,789. Baro is ran. 
epbcapdl see, with a iBAnaimnce csrthedral of , groat sue, an 
ecclenantictl rseminary, and >* Kuiaod tcasUe aurrounded .1^ 
Moernh iirtsfiQatk)ii&. ;Its ibsead but abaU&w harbour is pro^ 
tBQtod Anilhe^south ihy ttke long rkdand uf QGio^ land ra' number sd 
sandy esd8ta,.nihkh, fhemg coaetanBy ^eskLo^fed % siltdrom rthe 
smdll rrirer F^nnmxo, 'the entrance wof iarge wosaols im- 

possible. .£iahingrM^ iinpirlant iivduatry, aiui,hglj^i^^ 
fruit,, ccak, haokets and ituniachi the ^principal artidfis -of 
eocpisl. ddttlfi.-has tbeen done to develop tlkCinuaeral rdosouscos 
of the^distoktt, vdkiohimdvide -iin,»laad, anthmmytand juuciieiDus 
qiBacta. tEbio Wifi .token tanr^tbe <klo0rs -by .Ajplionso IXX. ..of 
Poittogal ;(atoiNK«79). (kt wee seoked jo 
andoieaxly dmtroycd hy taoimsthquakc an j.7f;5. 

llheiMlimntttrative cdk^^ of iFaro coincides with the ancient 
kingdom ^and:promQe ,df.Alg«ufe 
arca,ffj937-fiq.;m. 

RAR0 ^sfxn FAarad%,«ipioturodf tlhe£gyptiaQ>kiiig appeari^ 
on a icaid ^of the* old Jtrendh 'paQk),^i9ame of aania, pitted wirh 
a full paok. Originally the (pack was held rin .the 'deetets .-kit 
hand; but nowadays ireny iek^veite and expensive implenmnt& 
are used. The dealer pkccsdkeq)afik,aiiteF a^ffliag/andr cutting, 
in a dealing-box iaoe upewarcki and<the cards^re takanir&m the 
top of the boxin .couples tbroiAgh arslit anithe side. The-e^fposed 
card on top lis /caked soda, and fthe last .card left .in the 1^ js 
in hoc. The implements include counters of various rcekwrs’ 
and values, a dealmg*^to, >n or frame manipulated by a 
‘‘ case-keeper/’ .upon which the.cards already played are armng^fi 
in sight, a shuffling-board, iand score-sheets ior the ^players. 
Upon the table is the ‘May-out," a complete suit of spades 
enamelled on green cloth, upon fOr near which to place the stakes; 
The dealer takes two cards from the box, placing the first .one 
near it and the second close beside lit. Each deal of two cards 
is called a turn, and there are twenty-five such, soda and hoc 
not counting. Tlze players stake upon any card they please, or 
in such manner as to take in several cards, reducing the amount, 
but incraaBing the chanoes, of winning, as at joulette. The 
dealer, rharving waved tlie hand, after which >110 more bets may 
be made, deals the turn, and then proceeds to gather in the 
stakes won by him, and to pay tho&e he lavs lost. The chances 
as between dealer and punt^s, or players, are equal, except 
that the banker wins half the momey staked on tlie cards of a 
turn should they cliance to be alike. Faro is played considerably 
in parts of the United States, whither it is said, to have been 
taim irom France, where it had a great vogue during the reign 


^FASjQUHAR. 

of Oswing to ihe dishonest .metho<}s| of ^many 

gamblujg '^ql^bs ” 

EASQJIHAiBt G®0R6E, (1677-^70,7),, British dramatis.^,. son qf 
William Earquhar, a cbtgyxn^wi, was bom in Landonderry, 
Ireland, in 1677.. When The was .seventeen iie was entered as 
a .sizar at TmI^ Colk^ge,, ,DnhIin, under the patron£|ge of Br 
Wiseman, bishop of Droraore. He cDd pot loi;g continue his 
^vdfes, being, according to one^accoiml;, expelled ior a profane 
j^e. Thomas Wilkes, however, .states that the abrqpt termina- 
tion, of his studies was due to the ckatU-of his patron. He became 
an^actor on the. Dublin stagq, hut in.aienciQg scene.inDryden’s 
Indian-Empetor he fomot to exchange ids sword for a foil, with 
results -which narrowly escarped being fatal to n Mlow-actor. 
After this neddent. 'he. never appearea on the boards. He had 
met Robert Wilks, the famous comedian, in Dublin. Thoqgh 
he did not/as generally stated, go toXondon with Wilks, it was 
at ilus suggestion that he .wrote his first pky,X^^2^f and a Bottle, 
which was pcrformed..at Druiy Lane, .perhaps through Wilks’s 
interest, .in 1698. He.r,eoeivediromfhed?aill of Orrery a'lieuten- 
ant^' an his .Kliment, .then .in .Iceland, but in twe letters of -his 
dated from .Holland .in 1700 hejsaysjjothu^oi military service. 
His second comedy, The Canslant Cuttle : or .a Trip to the 
^uhiUe (1699), ridiculing .the preparations for the pilgrimage 
toaRome in the Jubilee y.eax;, met witli.an eniluisiasrtic reception, 
Wilks .as .Sir Hariy Wildair contributed TSiibstantially to its 
success. In xjoi ,Farquhar wrate Jt rse^d, Sir Harry wildair, 
Leigh. Huntrsays that .Mrs Oldfielfl^like Willq, played, admirably 
woU ikiiit, .but Xhe ordinal Lady Xurewell was JMrs ‘Verbruggen. 
Mrs Oldfield.is said to have .been .the “I^.enelqpe ” oTTarquhar’s 
kttess. ,In j,702 Barquhar published a .slight volume of mis- 
cfilhiaks— and Business,; in ui JCaUeetkn of Occasionary 
V^se.md£,pistodAryHrose^Qn\£dmx 3 ^^^ other thiqgs, “ A 
Hknourse on in nafercnce to fhc English Stage,," m 

which the ^defends the .English negleot.df.the .clramatic unities. 

Thetiuks of English comedy, **. he jsey§, don’t lie.in the com- 
paWrofArktotk orhisiullo-wers, butin the pit, box and^Bcrics.** 
In a^oR he .borrowed from Elotcher!s 'Wild Goose Cnase, The 
Inconstant, or theW ay to wtnHm,m Which he followed his original 
fairiy .okaely .except jn . the last jict. In 170.3 he married, in the 
ewpGCtatiQn.Qf,aiortunq,fbutiound too late that he was deceived. 
Itjasaidtbathe nevenreproachedhis wife, although the marriage 
inoieaseri his iialjlUics .and .the .rest of his life was a constant 
struggle, against poverty- His other.pla.ys Jire,: The. Stage touch 
(r/7o.^ra»onenact farce, adafpted from the French of Jean defa 
Ghapoile ,in.coa>unation with /Peter Motteux; The Twin Rivals 
(Drury Xanjq, i7D2.) j The JicerMitiv^ Q/fiVfr5(X)rury Lane, 1706)^ 
and Tlie Btaux^ .^aiagam (Haymarket, 1707). The Recruiting 
Officer was suggested to .him by .a .recruiting expedition (1703) 
inShropshirCyaud is dedicated to.his “ friends round the Wrekin." 
ZYif Reai^^ .StraUigem.ii(s the best of oil his plays, and long kept 
the stage. Ganest nates nineteen revivals up to 1828. Two ^ 
ennharrassed gentlemen ttoveLin the country di.5guised as master ' 
and servant in , the .hope of mendii^ Iheir fortune. The play gives 
vivid piotures of rtlie Lichfield mn with its rascally lancHord, 
and'Of thedomestic afEairs nf the.BuUens. Archer, the supposed 
valet, whose adventurous spirit secures full play, was one of 
Garrickls best parts. 

Meanwhile one of .His patrons, said to have been the duke of 
Ormond, had advised Farquhar to sell out of his regiment, and 
had promised to give him a captaincy in his own. Farquhar sold 
bis commission^ but the duke’s promise remained unfulfilled. 
Before he had finished the second act of The Beaux* Stratagem 
he knew that lie was stricken with a mortal illness, but it was 
ncce.s3ary to persevere and to be‘“ consumed|y lively to the end.** 
He had received in advance 5^30 for the cqpyright from Lintot ^ 
the bookseller. The play was staged on the Stli of March, alW 
Farquhar lived to , have his third night;, and there was an extra 
ben^it on the cqth of April, the day of his death. He left'his 
two children to the care of his friend Wilks. Wilks obtained a 
benefit at the theatre .for the dramatist’s widow, but he seems 
to haVe done lit lie for the daughters. They were apprenticed 
to a mantua-iTiaker, and one of them was, as late as 1.764, in 







fre«eipt,of ii»penBion-of,f20rTO^ Iwritg^ EdimndiCWonfi?, j| 

^•patron-of Earquhar. She was then descaribed as, a m»i(iserii5^ i 
fluid ‘pcwaessed of sentinients fitted to her jhurable sitttjrtion.” ' 
The plots of Farquhar’s comedies »«Te iogenious in conception | 
•and skiiifujyiy condi^tod. iHe bas ho, pi^eteusions to the .bdlliance ; 
of iCei^vie>»but .his>musi«^ dialogueAxisesTiatiiralljovit of the ' 
situation, and its wit m .B«wer steMned. Sergeant Kite .in the | 
'Hetnmiing \ 0 fieef, .Sovuik, A‘F(her:aad Boniface in The Bemix' 
ane dktdnct, r(to which had a.gseat 

Auoeem lOn ^ hoards^ AndtheaiaieKpecteid .incidents and.adwm- 
ftusesiin which they ane’muiad up are represented. in an irres^tiyy 
jcomic^mamterby a mim whothosonghly understood the resources 
«kf the stage. The epontanei^ And verve with which .Ids >ad- 
^venturoAis.heeoes.Hre drawn ihavic su^ested that in his iavoudte 
rhe ms deecidbing .himself. IHis ^wn disposition .seems to 
have been imost iovAbk;, and he was apparently .a txxiach gayer 
pecsondhimthie rcadcrjmrig^t hojed to suppose ird/mthe “ Portrait 
oitiimeeH "’(quoted % Leigh Hunt T]^NCQde.ofrinai;als lolbwed | 
hy theee'dhareaQiters is^pan «to!criiticism^ but Are human and I 
gonial .in Aheir Toguery. cmd »ccHapaiB Sac irom wnfavourab|>^ 
Mith.tlievr}iaioid tuvaations of canten^ocaiy drama. The advance ; 
whiiDh he uaclerAn his immediate predeoassors incdrainatic -con- 
sftnxQttan amd -in igenaral moral toiae is more ffteiking whon it is I 
remsmbered .that he died befofe.'he 'Was thirty. ' 

tBarqabar’s dy aBartdc wKnks ^pdbliaiiad in r^aa, ,1742 and 
.and by Thomas "Wttkfis -witli a biography in 1775. They were- ' 
innludcd in the .DramMiic Wtoxhs mf Wytckerley , Congreve^ Vanbrugh 
and Farmhar (1849), with Tiiqgr^hical and critical notices, by Leigh ’ 
Himt. iBee also ' 5 fe 'BmntnHc Wnrks of George Fattfukar, unfk Life 
und 'Nnies^ by A.JC.^EhiiOd Titf; J^vd, sPJays jeif>G8oi^e . 

Fanfukar fOA^nmid aemi, ii9e§), •^th biogwhical .and criticttil I 
intsodnntkuw, by Wilhani .Axoher,; The Beaux^ Straiagem.t edited I 
(ibcjS) by II. Macaulay Fitzjibbon'for Temjile .Dramatists'” ; : 
and T). 'Scliraid/^' George F«rqUhar,‘sem Ldben mid .seine Gri^inal- 
Idramen'” (111904) <in zur^migl.JPhdhd. 

FIABJL WJLUAIH Ci8o7-fi88^),'Ei^lis1i statistician^ was 'born 
sit'Kfinky,.inBhr<ip^re., dn the, 30th of 'November I'Soy. When 
nineteen he became the pupil of a doctor in .Sbrewsbuiy, also 
actlijg as ,dresser.in rthc inliifmary there. ,He fhen went to Paris 
to .study medicine, but^ after two ;yeaTs returned to London, 
when^ .‘Ui .ih^, ,be qualified its X.S.A. Next jear he began to 
pract^Lut wdthaut verylinlliRnt results, ior'five years later he 
definitely hbandemed the exercise of his profession on accepting 
the poat oT.coiijpih!r^Lahs»tracts.ln the registrar-general’s office. 
ThexnmiBi.ssiaaer6.ior the 1841 census consulted.him onrseveral 
pointii, but did not 'in every case follow his advice. For the next 
two dtcccniikil censuses he .acted as assistant-commissioner,; 
for .that .of i 87 i.he-was/a^l 3 ommis.siQBer, and. he wrote the ^geeater 
part of .the report of all. He had an ambition to become 
Jiegiiitrar-ge^ral.; ^ and when that post bfjcume vacant in 1B.79, 
^ was so disappointed at thCfSelection of Sir Brydges Henniker 
ins mad of himself, that he refused ,to stay any longer in the 
registrar s ofEoe. He .died of paralysis of the brain a year or two 
later, on the 14th of April 1883. A groat part of Farr’s literary 
production is to be found in the papers wliich, from 1839 to 
j88o, he wrote for each annual report of the registrar-general 
on the cause of the year’s deaths in hhigland. He was also the 
iuitlror of many papers on general statistics and on life- tables 
for insurance, some read before the Royal Statistical Society, 
of whichhc was president in .1871 and 1872, -some contributed to 
the Lancet and other periodicals. A selection from his statistical 
writings .was published in 1885 'under the editorship of ‘Mr Noel 
Humphreys. 

FABRAGUT, JDAVID GLASGOW (1801-1870), ‘first admiral 
of tlie United-Statesnay)", was the son of Major George Tarragut, ' 
a Catalan by descend al^norquin by birth, who had emigrated 
:to Amerioa in J776, and, after ,the peace, had married a lady 
of Scottish family and settled near Knoxville, In Tennessee ; 
there Famgut was born-on the ^th. of July i8oj. At the .early 
age of nine he rentered the navy, un^r the protection of his 
name-fiati^er, Captain David Porter, with whom he. served in the 
I* Essex ” duriqg her cruise.in the Atlantic in i8-j2, and afterwards 
ia.the J^fic,,wntilhierrcapUire by .the Phoebe,” in VaJparaiso 


the A 8 tb;af.|k|Fa^ 4^44 iHenf^eniistrds sei^^ 
rtbe Washuj^on the broad penpant. iU Com- 

jnodore Chauncey . in ,tne Jifediterraneatb and pursued his 
ieasional and other studies under the iustructioanf the 
Charles .Folsoob with whom he eoutracted a [lifeleog frieu^hip. 
Folsom was 'lyppointQd from . the WA8hiogt(m ’’ ^as HHwhsUI 
At Tunis, obUinedJeaveioriusfpq^^ hinta lengthened 
.visit, during which Jhe ,studkd .not only .xmthematlcs, x^t .also 
Frendi artd,Xta]iaa,imdAnqur^ Jtoilkrhnowledge of Arabic 
And Turkish. .He is said tohave' had a great natural aptitude for 
iaqguages and in -after .years ito have, spoken aevend huently. 

After more than four years in the Mediterranean, Farra^t 
xetuened to .the States in. November J820. .He 'then passed ms 
iamimnation,AiidJn iSaa^aseppcwntfidrfcu: jervicein what was 
,^led the “anosquito ” iJeet, Against the pirates, who then 
infested .the Caribbi^;Sea. Jhe^pvice was one of great .exposure 
and privation ; for two ^years rand a half, Earragut wrote, he 
never .owned a .bed, but Jay down to rest .wherever he found the 
wost-comtotable berth, By (Uwie^of Jhat tirne ,ti>e joint action 
of :thc .British and American navies had driven the pirates off 
The sea, .and when They Took To ma ra u ding. on rshore the Spanish 
governors did rest .In 48;r5 he waspromoted .to the jank of 
lieutenant, whilst sCTying.m The n^ yard at Norfolk, where, 
with .some breaks in seai^oirjg .ships, he continued .till 1832 ; 
he then served fora comnussion.on the coast-of B||;adl, and was 
again i^ppomted to the, yard at.Norfolk. 

It is needlcas to trace The ordinary .routine of his service step by 
step . Tile officers of llie:U .S,navy have , one great advantage which 
British officers are without; when onshore they are not neces- 
sarily yarled from the service;, .but .are employed in their several 
ranks m the different dockyards,^capipg.thus not only the private 
jgrievanceandtpecuniaiy difficulties «f a very narrow.half-pay, but 
also, *whatfrom ajiublicpohitiof viewas m«ch.m©retimpQrtant,.thc 
^kissisfprokssioi^l aptitude, arid iofitbat^Hoill which comes frem 
.unceasing practice. On The ‘dth of September 1841 Farragtft 
was promoted to the rank df commander, and on the J4th of 
September 1855 To that of captain. ^ this Time he was in 
chafgc of fbc navy yard, Mare .Islari^ ’CaTffomia, from which 
pQ&t.he was recalled m. 1858, .and appointed to the Brooklyn ” 
Irigate, The command of whidhffie neld lor the next two years. 
Hhen the war of .secession broke -out in 1861,, ‘he was “waiting 
orders'” at 'Norfolk. . By birth and marriage he was a, Southerner, 
ai^ the citizens of Norfolk counted on his throwing in his lot 
with them ; but jirofcssional pride, and affection for the flag 
under which he had served .for more than fifty years, held him 
true^ to ’his Alh^giance : he pasrionately rejected the proposals 
of ibis -Hlow-townsmeq, and as it was .more than hinted to him 
that his ’longer stay in Norfolk might be dangerous, he 'hastily 
quitted that .place, and offered his services to the government 
at Washington. These were at once accepted ; he was requested 
to sit on the Naval Retiring Board— a board then specially 
constituted for clearing the .navy of unfit or disloyal officers 
— ^and a few months later was appointed to the command of 
the “ Western Gulf Blockading Squadron,” willi the rank of 
flag-officer, and ordered to proceed forthwith, in the “ Hartford,” 
to the Gulf of Mexico, to collect such vessels as could be spared 
from the blockade, to proceed up the Mississippi, to reduce the 
defences which guarded the approaches to New Orleans, and to 
take and hold the city. .All tliis Farragut executed to the letter, 
wdth askill and caution that wan for him the love of his followers, 
and with a dash and boldness that gained him the admiration 
of the public and the popular name of “ Old Salamander.” 
The pasB^e of The Mississippi was forced .on The 24tli of April 
1862,, and New Orleans surrendered on the 26th ; this was 
’immediately .Tdllowed by the operations against Vicksburg, from 
vliich, however, Farragut was compelled To withdraw, having 
relearnt the old lesson that against heavy em-thworks, crowning 
hills of .sufficient height, a purely naval attack is unavailing ; 
it^ was not till the following summer, and after a long siege, that 
'Vicksburg ^ sutyendared to^ a land force under General Grant 
During this time the service on the Mississippi continued both 
difficult and irksome ; nor .until the river was cleared could 
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Fairagtit seriously plan operations against MoWle, aport to which 
the fall of New Orleans had given increased im^rtance. Even 
then he was long delayed by the want of monitors with which 
to oppose the ’ironclad vessels of the enemy. It was the end of 
July 1864 before he was joined by these monitors ; and on the 
5th of August, undismayed by the loss of his leading ship, the 
monitor “ Tecumseh/' sunk by a torpedo, he forced the passage 
into the bay, destroyed or captured the enemy’s ships, including 
the ram Tennessee ’’ bearmg Admiral Buchanan’s flag, and 
took possession of the forts. The town was not occupied till the 
following April, but with the loss of its harbour it ceased to have 
any political or strategital importance. 

With this Farragut’s active service came to an end ; for 
though in September 1864 he v^as offered the command of the 
force intended for the reduction of Wilmington, the state of his 
health, after the labours and anxieties of the past three years, 
in a trying climate, compelled him to decline it and to ask to 
be recalled. He accordingly returned to New York in December, 
and was received with the wildest display of popular enthusiasm. 
It was then that the Government instituted the rank of vice- 
admiral, previously unknown in the American service. Farragut 
was promoted to it, and in July 1866 was further promoted 
to the rank of admiral. In 1867, with his flag flying in the 
“ Franklin,” he visited Europe. The appointment was an 
honourable^distinction without political or naval import : 
the Franklin ” was, to all intents, for the time being, a yacht | 
at Farragut’s disposal ; and her arrival in the different ports 
was the signal for international courtesies, entertainments and 
social gaiety. She returned to America in 1868, and Farragut 
retired into private life. Two years later, on the 14th of August 
1870, he died at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Farr^ut was twice married, and left, by his second wife, a son, 
Loyall Farragut, who, in 1878, published a Life of his father “ em- 
bodying his Journal and Letters.” Another Li/e (1892), by Captain 
A. T. Mahan, though shorter, has a greater value from the pro- 
fessional point of view, by reason of the critical appreciation of 
Farragut's services, (J. K, L.) 

FARRANT, RICHARD, composer of English church music, 
flourished during the i6th century. Very little is known about 
him. Fitis gives 1530 as the date of his birth, but on what 
authority does not appear. He became a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal in the reign of Edward VL, but resigned his post 
in 1 564 on being appointed master of the children of St George’s 
chapel, Windsor. In this capacity he presented a play before the 
queen at Shrovetide 1568, and again at Christmas of the same 
year, receiving on each occasion the sum of £6:13: 4d. In 
November 1569 he was reinstated as gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal. It is stated by Hawkins (History of Music, vol. iii. 279) 
that Farrant was also one of the clerks and organists of St 
George’s chapel, Windsor, and that he retained these posts till 
his death. Many of his compositions are printed in the collections 
of Barnard and Boyce. Among the most admired of them are 
a service in G minor, and the anthems Call to rememlJrancc ” 
and “ Hide not thou thy face,” It is doubtful whether Farrant* 
is entitled to the credit of the authorship of the beautiful anthem 
** Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake.” No copy of the hiusic 
under his name appeared in print till 1800, although it had been 
earlier attributed to him. Some writers have named John Hilton, 
and others Thomas Tallis, as the composer. From entries 
in the Old Check Book of the Chapel Royal (edited for the 
Camden Society by Dr Rimbault) it appears that Farrant died, 
not in 1585, as Hawkins states, but on the 30th of* November 
1580 or 1581. 

FARRAR, FREDERIC WILLIAM (1831-1903), English divine, 
was born on the 7th of August 1831, in the Fort of Bombay, 
where his father, afterwards vicar of Sidcup, Kent, was then a 
missionary. His early education was received in King William’s 
College, Castletown, Isle of Man, a school whose external sur- 
roundings are reproduced in his popular schoolboy tale, Eric; 
or, Little hy Little, In 1847 he entered King’s College, London. 
Through the influence of F. D. Maurice he was led to the study 
of Coleridge, whose writings had a profound influence upon his 
faith and opinions. He proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 


in October 1851, and in the following year took the degree of 
B.A. at the university of London. In 1854 he took his degree 
as fourth junior optime, and fourth in the first class of the classical 
tripos. In addition to other college prizes he gained the chan- 
cellor’s medal for the English prize poem on the search for Sir 
John Franklin in 1852, the Le Bas prize and the Norrisian prize. 
He was elected fellow of Trinity College in 1856. 

On leaving the university Farrar became an assistant-master 
under G. E. L. Cotton at Marlborough College. In November 
1855 appointed an assistant-master at Harrow, where he 

remained for fifteen years. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1864, university preacher in 1868, honorary chaplain 
to the queen in 1869 and Hulsean lecturer in 1870. In 1871 he 
was appointed headmaster of Marllxirough College, and in the 
following year he became chaplain-in-ordinary to the queen. 
In 1876 he was appointed canon of Westminster and rector of 
St Margaret’s, Westminster. He took his D.D. degree in 1874, 
the first under the new regulations at Cambridge. Farrar began 
I his literary labours with the publication of his schoolboy story 
Eric in 1858, succeeded in the following year by Julian Home 
and Lyrics of Life, and in 1862 by St Winifred^s ; or the World 
of School. He had already published a work on The Origin of 
Language, and followed it up by a series of works on grammar 
and scholastic philology, including Chapters on Language (1865) ; 
Greek Grammar Rules (1865); Greek Syntax (1866); and 
Families of Speech (1869). He edited Essays on a Liberal 
Education in 1868 ; and published Seekers after God in the 
Sunday Library (1869). It was by his theological works, how- 
ever, that Farrar attained his greatest popularity. His Hulsean 
lectures were published in 1870 under the title of The Witness of 
History to Christ. The Life of Christ, which was published in 
1874, speedily passed through a great number of editions, 
and is still in much demand. It reveals considerable powers of 
imagination and eloquence, and was partly inspired by a personal 
knowledge of the sacred localities depicted. In 1877 appeared 
In the Days of My Youth, sermons preached in the chapel of 
Marlborough College ; and during the same year his volume of 
sermons on Eternal Hope^m. which he called in question the 
dogma of everlasting punishment— caused much controversy 
in religious circles and did much to mollify the harsh theology 
of an earlier age. There is little doubt that his boldness and 
liberality of thought barred his elevation to the episcopate. 

In 1879 appeared The Life and Works of St Patd, and this was 
succeeded in 1882 by The Early Days of Christianity. Then came 
in order of publication the following works : Everyday Christian 
Life; or. Sermons by the Way (1887); Lives of the Fathers 
(1888) ; Sketches of Church History (1889) ; Darkness and Dawn, 
a story of the Neronic persecution (1891) ; The Voice from Sinai 
(1892) ; The Life of Christ as Represented in Art (1894) ; a work 
on Daniel (1895) ; Gathering Clouds, a tale of the days of 
Chrysostom (1896) ; and The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy - 
(1896). Farrar w'as a copious contributor of articles to various 
magazines, encyclopaedias and theological commentaries. In 
1883 he was made archdeacon of Westminster and rural dean ; 
in 1885 he was appointed Bampton lecturer at Oxford, and took 
for his subject ” The History of Interpretation.” He was 
appointed dean of Canterbury in 1895. From 1890 to 1895 he 
was chaplain to the speaker of the House of Commons, and in 
1894 he was appointed deputy-clerk of the closet to Queen 
Victoria. He died at Canterbury on the 22nd of March 1903. 

As a theologian Farrar occupied a position midway between the 
Evangelical party and the Broad Church ; while as a somewhat 
rhetorical preacher and writer he exerted a commanding influence 
over wide circles of readers. He was an ardent temperance and ^ 
social reformer, and was one of the founders of the institution 
known as the Anglican Brotherhood, a religious band with 
modem aims and objects. 

See his Life, by his son R. Farrar (1904), 

FARREN, ELIZABETH (c. 1759-1829), English actress, was 
the daughter of George Farren, an actor. Her first London 
appearance was in 1777 as Miss Hardcastle in She Stoops^ to 
Conquer. Subsequent successes established her reputation 
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and she became the natural successor to Mrs Abington when the 
latter left Drury Lane in 1782. The parts of Hermione, Olivia, 
Portia and Juliet were in her repertory, but her Lady Betty 
Modish, Lady Townly, Lady Fanciful, Lady Teazle and similar 
parts were her favourites. In 1797 she married Edward, 12th 
•earlof Derby (1752-1834). . . 

FARREN, WILLIAM (1786-1861), English actor, was bom on 
the 13th of May 1786, the son of an actor (b. 1725) of the same 
name, who played leading roles from 1784 to 1795 at Covent 
Garden. His first appearance on the stage was at ftymouth at 
the Theatre Royal, then under the management of his brother, 
in Love d la mode. His first London appearance was in 1818 at 
Covent Garden as Sir Peter Teazle, a part with which his name 
is always associated. He played at Covent Garden every winter 
until 1828, and began in 1824 a series of summer engagements 
at the Haymarket which also lasted some years. At these two 
theatres he played an immense variety of comedy characters. 
From 1828 until 1837 he was at Drury Lane, where he essayed a 
wider range, including Polonius and Caesar. He was again at 
Co vent Garden for a few years, and next joined Benjamin 
Webster at the Haymarket, as stage-manager as well as actor. 
In 1843 at the close of his performance of the title-part in Mark 
Lemon’s Old Parr, he was stricken with paralysis on the stage. 
He was, however, able to reappear the following year, and he 
remained at the Iloymarket ten years more, though his acting 
never again reached its former level. For a time he managed 
the Strand, and, 1850-1853, was lessee of the Olympic. During 
his later years he confined himself to old men parts, in which 
he was unrivalled. In 1855 he made his final appearance at the 
Haymarket, as Lord Oglcby in a scene from the Clandestine 
Marriage, He died in London on the 24th of September 1861. 
In 1825 he had married the actress Mrs. Faucit, mother of 
Miss Helena Saville Faucit (Lady Martin), and he left two 
sons, Henry (1826-1860) and William (1825-1908), both actors. 
The former was the father of Ellen [Nelliej Farren (1848-1904), 
long famous for boy’s parts in Gaiety musical burlesques, in the 
days of Edward Terr)’’ and Fred Leslie. ^'As Jack Sheppard, and 
in similar roles, she had a unique position at the Gaiety, and 
was an unrivalled public favourite. From 1892 her health failed, 
and her retirement, coupled with Fred Leslie^s death, brought 
to an. end the type of Gaiety burlesque associated with them. 

FARRER, THOMAS HENRYFARRER,istBaron(i 8 i 9 -i 899), 
English civil servant and statistician, was the son of Thomas 
Farrer, a solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Bom in London on 
the 24th of June 1819, he was educated at Eton and Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1840. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1844, but retired from practice in the 
course of a few years. He entered the public service in 1850 as 
secretary to the naval (renamed in 1853 the marine) department 
of the Board of I’radc, In 1865 he was promoted to be one of 
the joint secretaries of the Board of Trade, and in 1867 became 
permanent secretary. His tenure of this office, which he held 
for upwards of twenty years, was marked by many reforms 
and an energetic administration. Not only was he an advanced 
Liberal in politics, but an uncompromising Free-trader of the 
strictest school. He was created a baronet for his services at the 
Board of Trade in 1883, and in 1886 he retired from office. 
During the same y^r he published a work entitled Free Trade 
versus Fair Trade, in which he dealt with an economic contro- 
versy then greatly agitating the public mind. He had already, 
in 1883, written a volume on The State in its Relation to Trade, 
In 1889 he was co-opted by the Progressives an alderman of the 
London County Council, of which he became vice-chairman in 
1890. His efficiency and ability in this capacity were warmly 
recognized ; but in the course of time divergencies arose 
between his personal views and those of many of his colleagues. 
The tendency towards socialistic legislation which became 
apparent was quite at variance with his principles of individual 
enterprise and responsibility. He consequently resigned his 
position. In 1893 be was raised to the peerage. From this time 
forward he devoted much of his energy and leisure to advocating 
his views at the Cobden Club, the Political Economy Club, 


on the platform, and in the puUic press, ijlspedally were hie 
efforts directed against the opinions of the Fair Tr^e Lea^e, 
and Upon ^ and other controversies on economic <me8tions 
he wrote able, clear, and uncompromising letters, which left no 
doubt that he still adhered to the doctrines of ^free trade as 
advocated by its earliest exponents. In 1898 he published his 
Studies in Currency He died at Abinger Hall, Dorking, on the 
1 1 th of October 1899. succeeded in the title by his eldest 

son Thomas Cecil (b. 1859). 

FARRIER, and FARRIERY (from Lat.^ ferrarius, a black- 
smith, ferrum, iron). Farrier is the name given generally either 
to the professional shoer of horses or in a more extended sense 
to a practitioner of the veterinary art-; and farrieiy is the term 
for his business. Primarily the art of farriery is identical with 
that of the blacksmith, in so far as he makes and fixes shoes on 
horses (see Horse-Shoes) ; he is liable in law for negligence, 
as one who holds himself out as skilled ; and he has a lien on the 
animal for his expenses. William the Conqueror is supposed to 
have introduced horse-shoeing into England, and the art had 
an important place through the middle ^es, the days of chivalry, 
and the later developments of equitation. In modem times it 
hi^ been closely allied with the general progress in veterinary 
science, and in the knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 
of the horse’s foot and hoof. 

See Fisher, The Farrier (1803) » Lungwitz, Text-book of Horse^ 
shoeing (Eng. trans., 1898). 

FARS (the name Farsisian is not used), one of the five mam^ 
likats (great provinces) of Persia, extending along the northern 
shore of the Persian Gulf and bounded oivthe west by Arabistan, 
on the north by Isfahan and on the cast by Kerman. It lies 
between 49® 30^ and 56® 10' E. and 26® 20' and 31® 45' N. and 
has an area of nearly 60,000 sq. m. F^-rs Js the same word as the 
Greek Persis, and, originally the name. of. only a part of the 
Persian empire (Iran), has become the name which Europeans 
have applied to the whole (see PERsrs).' The province is 
popularly, but not for administrative purposes, divided according 
to climate into germsir and sardsir, or the warm and cold regions. 
The former extends from the sea to the central chain of hills 
and contains all the lowlands and many mountainous districts, 
some of the latter ri.sing to an elevation of between 3000 and 
4000 ft. and the sardsir comprises the remaining and northern 
districts of the province. 

In Arrian’s relation of the voyage of Nearchus {Indica, 40), 
these two regions are well described. ** The first part of Persis 
which lies along the Persian Gulf is hot, sandy and barren and 
only the date ^m thrives there. The other part comprehends 
inner Persis lying northwards ; it enjoys a pleasant climate and 
has fertile and well-watered plains, gardens with trees of all kinds, 
rich pasturages and forests abounding with. game; with the 
exception of the olive all fruits are produced in profusion, 
particularly the vino. Horses and other draught animals are 
reared in the province, and there are several lakes frequented 
by water-fowl, and streams of clear water flow through it, as 
for instance the Kyros (Kur) formed by the junction of the Medos 
and Araxes.” . . , . 

The mountains of Fars may be considered ^ a continuation 
of the Zagros and run parallel to the. shores of .the Persian Gulf. 
They comprise several ranges which the roads from the sea to 
the interior have to cross at right angles, thereby rendering 
communication and transport very difficult. The highest of 
the mountains of Fars (14,000 ft.) is tlie Kuh Pina in the north- 
western part of the province. Of the rivers of Fars only three 
important ones flow into the sea : (i) the Mand (Arrian’s Sitakos), 
Karaaghoch in its upper course ; (2) the Shapur or Khisht 
river (Granis); (3) the Tab {Oroaiis). Some rivers, notably 
the Kur (Kyros, Araxes) which flows into the Bakhtegan lake 
east of Shiraz, drain into inland depressions or lakes. 

The capital of the prqyince is Shiraz, and the subdivision 
in districts, the chief places of the districts and their estimated 
population, and the number of inhabited villages in each as they 
appear in lists dated 1884 and 1905 are shown oh the following 
page. 
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Persian- Gtdf 


Tim above sitety diatrieta. are. grouped into eighteen sub- 
proviuuMS^ wider goveraiars* agpoinked. by the governor-general 
of Imrs, but tho towns' of . Buehire^ lingah: and Bander Abba^ii, 
togetaieir witJv tko villageg iiu their immediate neighbourhood, 
ftwni. a. seipaflade. gpvefiuwcnt. knowa. as that of the “ Persian 
€riii£Partst (Benadk i KhaUjhi Eacs)^iinder sl^ vemor appointed 
ftsam Tehsram. The- pepnlaticuai' oiB the. province has been esti- 
Riated:: aA 7.s»,oo9. andi tha yearly ravenue it pays to the state * 
amoonts^. aliout Many districts are fertile, but 

soir»,.pBrti*idarly these iatfere southreajitenj;part.of the province, 
db not pinMhxce'jufikiient gHuaior the requirements of tne sparse 
popadatifitt;, In eoaaaqjLiaafler of droughts, ravages of locusts 
and miflgavemiiiettt by laeal gpvemor&' the pravinae, has been 
much inipoiverxdMKl' a^ huodseds of villh^s are in ruins and 
dtsertie t. About a thirdi ofr the population i» composed of 
tudraia iLasidilawlesa.neaaada wJho^whenum-thejQiBrch. between 
tteir winter and summer oam^ng gtounds,, frequently x?ender 
thei roudr iaueeure aad« ooeasiouallj pkmder whole, districts, 
Ibnriiig; the mimbitoata VfUtmt txneans < ^.subsistence.. 

Thwpnmnoe;|WQdttcmntt€h/Whaat,,barl&y,jioe,^ cotton, 
bait the! a tatiaent te s. ermy now^ and then prohibking, the export.^ 
of oecBAla, the: people- geiMsaily sow juatasmudias theythiiric 
tain suffice for tltoir own wuBEtsL. Much, tobacco of exccellent 
qaudhp^ priiBopally for consmptinn. in- Persia, is. also |;rown 
(ispeoE^ in Fessa, Darab and Jnhromu) and & considemhle 
^ quEBjt%^ef :(3ipium, much of it for axpoct to China» is produced, 
iimfi atid; gypsum, aee. abundant.. There .are also some ail 
s Phrshen census^iiriSaif; a 5 / 334 ;ni«dhs,. 28 ^ 3 drx]Mi 8 ii< 




welfe ilearButor, attempts to tsetp the oH 

have been unsuccessful. There arano valuable oyster-* wiks in 
Persian waters, and all* the PerSian Gulf pearte'ttre obmined fmm 
banks on the coast of Aratk and: near Bahrein. (A. H.-S.) 

FARTHING (A.S. fedrtha, fourth, ^ing, diminutive), the 
• smallest English coin, equal to the fourth of a penny. It 
became a regular part of the cohmge from the reigir of Edward L, 
and was, up to the reign of Maiy, a silver coin. No farthing was 
struck in tne reign of Elizabeth, but a silver threc^farthing* piece 
was issued in that reign^ with a profile bust of the queen crowned, 
with a rose behind* her head, and inscribed “ E.D.G; Rosa sine 
spina.” The copper farthing was first introduced in the reign 
of James L, a patent being' given to Lord Harington of Exton 
in 1613 for the issue of copper tokens of this denomination. It 
was nominally of swe weight, but wa® usimlly heavier. 

Proper^, however, the copper ftirthing dates from the reign of 
Charles II., in whose reign also was issued a tin fhrthing, with 
a small capper plug in the centre, and an mscription on^theedge, 
“ Nummorum flwtmlae 1^84. ” No farthings were- actually issued 
in the reign of Queen Atme, though a number of patterns were 
prepared (see NuMnw^wes j Enf^ami). In 

tBdo the copper' farthing was* superseded by onestfuck in bronze. 
Hi 1842 a proclamation' was issued giving curreney to half^ 
farthings, and there were’ several issues, but they wcfre de- 
monetized in 1^89. In i'8l>7^the pfaetiee wwS’ adopted of darken^ 
ing farthings before iasne, tty prevent their being mwttdten for 
half-sovereigns. 

PARTHINQMB (from the 0 ; Fr. vfrd^gaUf, erv&HuQalU, a 
corruption of the Sj^nish' name* of' the article, from 

verdago, a rod or a' case or hoop, originally' of bent rods-, 
but aften\*afds made of whalebone, upon which were hung the 
voluminous skirts of a woman^s dress. Tlie fashion was intro- 
duced into England from .Spain in the 16th century. In its most 
exaggerated shape, at the beginning of the 17th certtui^% the 
top of the farthingale formed a flat circular surface projecting 
at right angles to the bodice (see Costume). 

FARtJKHABAD, Farratchabad, or Furruckabad, a city and 
district of British India in the Agra division of the *United 
Provinces. The city is near the right bank of the' Ganges, 87 m. 
bv rail from Cawnpore. It forms a joint municipality with 
Patehgarh, the civil headquairtcrs' of the district with a miHtaiy 
cantonment. Pop. (iqot) 67,338. At Fatehgarh is the gttvmh 
ment gun-carriage factory ; and other industries include' cotton- 
printing and the manufacture of gold lace, metal vessels* and 
tents. 

The DistrVCT of* pABtnwiriiBAry has an* area* of 1*685 
It is a flat allh vialplainirt the middle Boab. Tbe priitci^ rivers 
are : the Ganges, which has a^ COccrsC^df 87 rtt'. either bordering 
on or passing dirough the district, but is'tiot Detail times^mtvigabfe 
by large boats throughout its etttirocDUtse'; theKah-nstdi‘(fi^m.) 
and the Isamnadf (42 m.)', both tributatfos of the Ganges ; and 
the Arind-na'di, Which, aftera coUtseof 20 m. itt'^die^south of the 
district, passes into* Cawttpore. The principal products ate rice, 
wheat, hark^y, millets, pulses, cotton; sugar-cane; potatoes, 8?c. 
The grain crops, however, are insniftfetent for focal wantty and 
grain is largely impoitecT from* Ottdh and' Hohilkhand; The 
(^strict iV, therefore, Ifafofo^tb fkmfoe, audit was-severel^ visited 
1^ this calamity six tlmei^ efetfingr the* r^th* ceireutjK--hi r8o3u 
x8d4, i8i5-r8t6, arttf 

1900.. Farukliabad is one of tbeSeaftfSest tteBoab,. 

but fevefs^ are prevalent during August and^ S^tteiitber. The- 
aver^e aiutuai; mean tcmperaOenelb afinosuBb*^ F; ; the average' 
anhud^ fiu^att, 2'9'*4 hi. 

In the <«irly' part of the rBtft* centttfy; vdien tfie^Moguf enmire» 
was breaking 1^ MPahommed ISflttit, ar BkttgWh Afghan from 
a viltege neaf Kaimganf, govet%r Of Aflahabaitf and later of 
Kalwa,: esfablifehed*' a coiteKteiublfe State* of wfdcft ilhe‘ present: 
district of 'Farukhkbad was the^ UUdetas, founding tJher dty of' 
faruldiabad' in r7r4. Aftef^fifr Jeatft ih* rV43, HiS' son* and' suc- 
oessor iSaim iQian Whs cmbrOllfed by SafflaV' Jkug, tfte ttawab* 
wazir of OUdh, With the Rolfllia^, iil' battle'^wWi whom* he lost 
his fife m 17^9. til hfe brothef) Ahftiafd’ Kfian', recovered' 


t^e Fmnikhabad territbiie^*; BttI S 0 Siif Tang eafi^ 
MaHrentau}, and a strugi^ie^ for poa^^ 
bwan, whi^h ended in Z771,, otr the dealh of Ahixiad Khan, by 
its tributary tO'Oudh*. Hi x86i the nawWb wanre^ed 

to die British his lands in this district, with the trikutte due^from 
the mlwab of Faruldiabad, who gave up his sovereign rights in 
rte; In 1804 the Mahrattas, under Hoflear, ravaged this tract; 
but were utterly routed by Lord Lakeat thotown of Farukha^d. 
During themutiny Farukhabad shared the fate of other distric^, 
and passed entirely out of British hands for a time. The narive 
troops, who had for some time previously evinced a seditious 
spirit, finally broke into rebellion on the 18th of June 1857, 
and placed the titular nawab of Farukhabad on the* throne 
The English military residents took shelter in the fort, which 
they held until the 4th of July, when, the fort bemg'iuidenttkied, 
they endeavoured to escape by the river. One boat suocceded'in 
reaching Catwnpore; but only to fall into the hands ctf Name 
Its occupants were made prisoners, and perished m the massacre 
of the 10th of July. The other boat was stopped on its progress 
down the river, and all those in it were captured or killed, except 
four who escaped. The prisoners were conveyed back to Fatefe*- 
garh, and mirrdered there by the nawab on the r^fch of JiJd*f. 
The rebels were defeated in several engagements, and on the 
3rd' of January 1858 the English troops recaptured ilatehgarfl 
fort; but it was not till May that order wa^ thoroughty iw- 
establiriied. Hi 1901 the population was 925, Bus, shewing 
an' increase of 8 % in one decade. Part of thedistrictisimtered 
by distributaries of the Ganges* canal ; it is traversed threuglioot 
itsfoi^th by the Agra-Cawnpore* line of Ihe Rajputairn'raHWay, 
and is also served by a branch of the East Indian system'. 
Tobacco, opium, potatoes and fruit, cotton-prints, scent and 
saltpetre are among the principal exports. 

FANCES, in Roman antiquities, bundles of elm or birch rodfe 
from which the head of an axe projected, fastened together by a 
red strap. Nothing is known of their origin, the tradition* that 
represents them as borrowed by one of the kings from Etruria 
resting on insufficient grounds. As the emblem of oflIciM 
authority, they were carried by the lictors, in the left hand 
and* on the left shoulder, before the higher Roman magistrates'; 
at the funeral of a deccfased magistrate they were carried behind 
the bier. The lictors and'thef asces were to inseparably connecred 
that they: came to be used ae synonymous terms. The tesces 
orighmlly'rcpresented the power over life and limb possesswlby 
the kings, and after the aboHtinn' of the monairhy, the' consuls, 
like the kings, were preceded by twdVe fasces. ‘Within thte 
precincts of the city rile axewas TCtwoved, in recognitlen of the 
right of appeal {trovocatio) to the people m a mOWCr' of Iffe 
and death,, outstde Rome, howoter, each* cowtl retomod the 
sEXe, and was jfreetededby his‘trwtt Iktow, ntrt.mcrelf 
rrre?w»r(sup«Tmnncrary), as was-originoHy the case within^ ifte 
city when he was'Uot officiacmg*. Hater, the lietJort* preceded- 
coating consul, and walM^’ behind the enher: FWeritts 
Poblicota, the cfimtipion* of popular rights, fofi 5 fter*estiibtfott«l 
the ensrom that the fasces shomtf beibweredf Beforo'tftte ptffflk, 
as the iisai‘ reprwentaifives of* sovereignty' (Livy* ii; 77 lle«s 
i. 9*;‘ Phtttirch, PMmffa, toY; Icmrittg tneftrees^wo^idso'lNe 
manner in whicfr ait mferibf'sftl’trteda supetfov’inagisertfett A 
dictartor, as taking the* plkce of the* two- comwls^ Md^ 04 foeoes 
iltO' axe cvwr within' the dtt^*; most of Rsw odter 
nragfettates had* fbees* varying hi nUttiDer; wfrft tRe* exeepdfon 
' of the* censors, wHu, as possets^ rto* executive' aasthority’, hud 
none; Fteces-were*^vtm rethe*WhnreirTyiaKs^attd(affoV4^ 
‘eventothe-festalk. Boring thvttoes^thetepublfo, a 
general, who had been saluted by the title of imp^lor by Ws 
soldiers; hatf his ^fttsces* Cfw n etf with^ laureP (Oeetfr, 

' 3). Hater, tmdfer tfir empire, when the efopOror received the 
‘ trderftrlife ©n his^cCesfcfon, ft bce^tmwrestricteePfO'Kim; andPtAe 
i&urel -was n^ded as distinctive of the* imperial fasere (loc 
! Jfbmmsen; £, 1887, p; 373 )^ 

FASCfA (Laffe fbt -a bandage* or ffllbe), a teim* used fer-flaaiiy 
objtteU •Which resemble' a band fo shape* ; thus* in «ia«6dtny* it is 
^ applied' tb'the liyersf offibrem^connectlv^ tissuwwWefr sReotbe 
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th^ imusdes or cover various parts or oi^gans in the body, and in 
aoology, and particularly in ornithology^ to bands or stripes of 
colour In architecture the word is used of the bands into 
which the architrave of the Ionic and Corinthian orders is 
subdivided ; <their origin would seem to have been derived from 
the superimposing of two or more beams of timber to span the 
opening between columns and to support a superincumbent 
weight ; the upper beam projected sliglitly in front of the lower, 
and similar projections were continued in the stone or marble 
beam though in one block. In the Roman Corinthian order the 
fasciae, still projecting one in front of the other, were subdivided 
by small mouldings sometimes carved. The several bands are 
known as the first or upper fascia, the second or middle fascia 
and the third or lower fascia. The term is sometimes applied 
to flat projecting bands in Renaissance architecture when em- 
ployed as string courses. It is also used, though more commonly 
in the form “ facia,” of the band or plate over a shop-front, 
on which the name and occupation of the tradesman is written. 

FASCINATION (from Lat. fascinate, to bewitch, probably 
connected with the Gr. f^aa-KaiveLv, to spejik ill of, to bewitch), 
the art of enchanting or bewitching, especially through the 
influence of the “ evil eye,” and so properly of the exercise of an 
evil influence over the reason or will. The word is thus used 
of the supposed paralysing attraction exercised by some reptiles 
on their victims. It is also applied to a particular hypnotic 
condition,4parked by muscular contraction, but with conscious- 
ness and power of remembrance left. In a quite general sense, 
fascination means the exercise of any charm or strong attraction. 

FASCINE (from the Lat. fascina, fascis, a bundle of sticks), 
a large faggot of brushwood used in the revetments of earthworks 
and for other purposes of military’ engineering. The British 
service pattern of fascine is iS ft. long ; it is tied as tightly as 
possible at short intcrx ak, and the usual diameter is y in. Similar 
bundles of wood formed part of the foundations of the early 
lake-dwellings, and in modem engineering fascines arc used in 
making rough roads over marshy ground and in building river 
and sea walls and breakwaters. 

FASHION (adapted from Fr. fafon, Lat. f actio, making, facere, 
to do or make), the action of making, hence the shape or form 
which anything takes in the process of making. It is thus used 
in the sense of the pattern, kind, sort, manner or mode in which 
a thing is done. It is particularly used of the common or 
customary way in which a thing is done, and so is applied to 
the manner or custom prevalent at or characteristic of a particular 
period, especially of the manner of dress, &’c,, current at a 
particular period in any rank of society, for which the French 
term is anodes (see Costume). 

FASHODA (renamed, 1904, Kopok), a post on the west bank 
of the Upper Nile, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in 9” 53' N., 32° 8' E., 
459 m. S., by river, of Khartum. It is the headquarters of the 
mudiria (province) of the Upper Nile. The station is built on a 
flat peninsula connected by a iiarrow strip of land with a ridge 
which runs parallel with the river. The surrounding country is 
mostly deep swamp and the station is mostunhealthy; mosquitoes 
are present in millions. The climate is always damp and the 
temperature rarely below 98° in the shade. The govesnment 
offices are well-built brick structures. In front of the station 
is a long low island, and when the Nile is at its, lowest this channel 
becomes dry. Several roads from Kordofan converge on the 
Nile at this point, and near the station is the residence of the 
mek, or king, of the Shilluk tribe, whose designation of the post 
was adopted when it was decided to abandon the use, of Fashoda. 
At Lul, 18 m. farther up stream, is an Austrian Roman Catholic 
mission station. 

An Egyptian militaiy post was established at Fashoda in 1865. 
it was then a trading station of some importance, slaves being 
the chief commodity dealt in. In 1883-1884 the place fell into 
the hands of the Mahdists. On the loth of July 1898 it was 
occupied by a French force from the Congo under Commandant 
J. B. Marchand, a circumstance which gave rise to a state of 
great tension between Great Britain and France. On the nth of 
December following the French force withdrew, returning home 


via Abyssinia (see Africa, § 5, and Egypt: History^ and Miliiary 
Operations), 

FAST AND tOOSEr a cheating game played at fairs by 
sharpers. A strap, usually in the form of a belt, is rolled or 
doubled up with a loop in the centre, and laid edgewise on a 
table. The swindler then bets that the loop cannot be caught 
with a stick or skewer as he unrolls the belt. As this looks to’ 
be easy to do the bet is often taken, but the sharper unrolls the 
belt in such a manner as to make the catching of the loop 
practically impossible. Centuries ago it was much practised by 
gipsies, a circumstance alluded to by Shakespeare in Anthony 
and Cleopatra (iv. 12) ; 

Like a right gipsy, hath, at last and loose, 

Beguiled me to the very heart of loss.'" 

From this game is taken the colloquial expression “ to play fast 
and loose.” At the present day it is called “ prick the garter ” 
or prick the loop.” 

FASTI, in Roman antiquities, plural of the Latin adjective 
fasius, but more commonly used as a substantive, derived from 
fas, meaning what is binding, or allowable, by divine law, as 
opposed to jus, or human law. Fasti dies thus came to mean 
the days on which law business might be transacted without 
impiety, corresponding to our own “ lawful days ” ; the opposite 
of the dies fasti were the dies nefasii, on which, on \’arious 
religious grounds, the courts could not sit. The word fasti itself 
then came to be used to denote lists or registers of various kinds, 
which may be di\Tded into two great classes. 

1. Fasti Diurni, divided iiito urhani and tusiici, a kind of 
official year-book, with dates and directions for religious cere- 
monies, court-days, market-days, divisions of the month, and 
the like. Until 304 b.c. the lore of the calendariu remained the 
exclusive and lucrative monopoly of the priesthood ; but in that 
year Gnaeus Flavius, a pontifical secrcUiry, introduced the 
custom of publishing in the forum tables containing the requisite 
information, besides brief references to victories, triumphs, 
prodigies, &c. I'his list wt.s the origin of the public Roman 
calendar, in which the days were divided into weeks of eight 
clays each, and indicated by the letters A-H, Each day was 
marked by a certain letter to show its nature ; thus the letters 
F., N., N.P., F.P., Q, Rex C.F., C., EK,, stood for fastus, 
nefastus, nefasius in some unexplained sense, fastus priore, 
quando rex {sacrorum) comitiavii fastus, comitialis and intercisus. 
The dies intercisi were partly fasti and partly nefasii. Ovid’s 
Fasti is a poetical description of the Roman festivals of the first 
six months, written to illustrate the Fasti published by Julius 
Caesar after he remodelled the Roman year. Upon the 
cultivators fewer feasts, sacrifices, ceremonies and holidays 
were enjoined than on the inhabitants of cities ; and the rustic 
fasti contained little more than the ceremonies of the calends, 
nones and ides, the fairs, signs of zodiac, increase and decrease 
of. the days, the tutelary gods of each month, and certain direc- 
tions for rustic labours to be performed each month. 

2, Fasti Magistrales, Annales or Historici, were concerned 
with the several feasts, and everything relating to the gods, 

r religion and the magistrates ; to the emperors, their birthdays, 
offices, days consecrated to them, with feasts and ceremonies 
established in their honour or for their prosperity. They came 
to be denominated magni, by way of distinction from the bare 
calendar, or fasti diurni. Of this class, the fasti consulates, for 
example, were a chronicle or register of time, in which the several 
years were denoted by the respective consuls, with the principal 
events which happened during their consulates. The fcisti 
triumphales and sacerdotales contained a list in chronological 
order of persons who had obtained a triumph, together with 
the name of the conquered people, and of the priests. The word , 
fasti thus came to .be used in the general sense of annali^” 
or ** historical records.” A famous specimen of the same class 
are the fasti Capitolini, so called because they were deposited 
in the Capitol by Alexander Famese, after their excavation from 
the Roman forum in 1547. They are chiefly a nominal list of 
statesmen, victories, triumphs, &c., from the expulsion of the 
kings ^to the death of Augustus, A considerable number of fasti 
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of the hrst class have also b^n discovered ; but none of them 
appear to be older than the time of Augustus, The Piaenestine 
calendar; discovered in 177O; arranged by the famous eram- 
marian Verrius Elaccus, contains the months of January, March, 
April and December, and a portion of Februaiy. The tablets 
^ve an account of festivals, as also of the triumphs of Augustus 
and Tiberius. There are still two complete calendars in existence, 
an official list by Furius Dionysius Philocalus (a.d. 354), and a 
Kristian version of the official calendar, made by Polemius 
Silvius (a.d. 448). But some kinds of fasti included under the 
second general head were, from the very beginning, written 
for publication. The Annales Pontificum — different from the 
calendaria properly so called — ^were “ annually exhibited in 
public on a white table, on which the memorable events of the 
year, with special mention of the prodigies, were set down in 
the briefest possible manner.” Any one was allowed to copy 
them. Like the pontifices, the augurs also had their books, 
libri augurales. In fact, all the state offices had their fasti 
corresponding in character to the consular fasti named above. 

For the best text and account of the fragments of the Fasti see 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum^ i. (and ed.) ; on the subject gener- 
ally, Teuffel Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Literatnre^ §§ 74, 75, and 
article by Bouch^-Leclercq in Darembcrg and Saglio, Dictionnaire 
des antiquiUs. 

FASTING (from ‘‘ fast,” derived from old Teutonic fastejan ; 
synonyms being the Gr. vrf(rT€V€Lv, late Lat. jejunare\ an 
act which is most accurately defined us an abstention from 
meat, drink and all natural food for a determined period. So 
it is defined by the Church of England, in the i6th homily, on 
the authority of the Council of Chalcedon ^ and of the primitive 
church generally. In a looser sense the word is employed to 
denote abstinence from certain kinds of food merely ; and this 
meaning, which in ordinary usage is probably the more prevalent, 
seems also to be at least tolerated by the Church of England 
when it speaks of fast or abstinence day.s,” as if fasting and 
abstinence were synonymous.^ More vaguely still, the word 
is occasionally used as an equivalent for moral .self-restraint 
generalK'. This secondary and metaphorical sense {vifcmmiv 
KaKOTTjTo^) occurs in one of the fragments of Empedocles. 
For the physiology of fasting, see Dietetics ; Nutrition ; 
also Corpulence. 

Starvation itself (see also Hunger and Thir.st) is of the nature 
of a disease which may be prevented by diet; nevertheless 
there are connected with it a few peculiarities of scientific and 
practical interest. ” Inedia,” as it is called in the nomenclature 
of diseases by the London College of Physicians, is of two kind.s, 
arising from want of food and from want of water. When entirely 
deprived of nutriment the human body is ordinarily capable 
of supporting life under ordinary circumstances for little more 
than a week. In the spring of 1869 this was tried on the person 
of a “ fasting girl ” in South Wales. I’he parents made a show 
of their child , decking her out like a bride on a bed, and asserting 
that she had eaten no food for two years. Some reckless en- 
thusiasts for truth set four trustworthy hospital nurses to watch 
her; the Celtic obstinacy of the parents was roused, and in 
defence of their imposture they allowed death to take place in 
eight days. Their trial and conviction for manslaughter may 
be found in the daily periodicals of the date ; but, strange to 
say, the experimental physiologists and nurses escaped scot-free. 
There is no doubt that in this instance the unnatural quietude, 
the grave-like silence, and the dim religious light in which the 
victim was kept contributed to defer death. 

One thing which remarkably prolongs life is a supply of water. 

^ The Fathers assembled there . . . decreed in that council that 
every person, as well in his pnvate as public fast, should continue all 
the day without meat and drink, till after the evening prayer. And 
whosoever did eat or drink before the evening prayer was ended 
should be accounted and reputed not to consider the purity of his 
fast. This canon teacheth so evidently how fasting was used in the 
primitive church as by words it cannot be more plainly expressed " 
{Of Good Works : ana firsts of Fasting). 

^ As indeed they are^ e^mologically ; but, prior to the Reforma- 
tion, a conventional distinction between abstinentia and jefunium 
naturah had long been recognized. “ Exceptio edulionim quo* 
rundam portionale jejunium est ” (TertuUiaa). 


I Dc^ funiidhcd with as intibb as wished to drijnk 
I by M. Ghossat {Sur rinaniiimt Paris, 1843) to live three thsMS as 
loii^ as thos^who were dq)riyied of solids and lidu^ at lihe Mne 
time. Even wetting the skin* with searwater nas been hmi 
useful by shipwrecked sailors. Four men and a bof of fourteen 
who got shut in the Tynewydd mine neea Forth, in South Wides, 
in the winter of 1876^x877 for ten days without food, were not only 
alive when released, but several of them were able to widk, aod 
all subsequently recovered. The thorough saturation of dbe 
narrow space with aqueous vapour, and the presence of drain 
water in the cutting, were probably their chief preservatives — 
assisted by the high even temperature always found in the 
deeper headings of coal mines, and by the enormous compres- 
sion of the confined air. This doubtless prevented evaporation, 
and retarded vital processes dependent upon oxidation. The 
accumulation of carbonic acid in the breathed air would also have 
a similar arrestive power over destructive assimilation. These 
prisoners do not seem to have felt any of the severer pangs of 
hunger, for they were not tempted to eat their candles. With 
the instinctive feeling that darkness adds a horror to death, 
they preferred to use them for light. At the wreck of to 
“ Medusa ” frigate in 1876, fifteen people survived on a raft 
for thirteen days without food. 

It is a paradoxical fact, that the supply of the stomach even 
from the substance of the starving individual’s body should tend 
to prolong life. In April 1874 a case was recorded «^exposure 
in an open boat for 32 days of three taen and two boys, with 
only ten days* provisions, exclusive of old boots and jelly-fish. 
They had a fight in their delirium, and one was severely wounded. 
As the blood gushed out he lapped it up ; and instead of suffering 
the fatal weakness which might have been expected from the 
haemorrhage, he seems to have done well. Experiments were 
performed by a French physiologist, M. Anselmier {Archives 
gen. de medecine, i860, vol. if p. i^), with the object of trying 
to preserve the lives of dogs by what he calls “ artificial auto- 
phagy.” He fed them on the blood taken from their own veins 
daily, depriving them of all other food, and he found that the 
fatal cooling incident to starvation was thus postponed, and 
existence prolonged. Life lasted till the emaciation had pro- 
ceeded to six-tenths of the animal’s weight, as in Chossat’s 
experiments, extending to tlie fourteenth day, instead of ending 
on the tenth day, as was the case with other dogs which were 
not bled. 

Various people have tried, generally for exhibition purposes, 
how long they could fast from food with the aid merely of water 
or some medicinal preparation ; but these exhibitions cannot be 
held to have proved anything of importance. A man named 
Jacques in this way fasted at Edinburgh for thirty days in 1888, 
and in London for forty- two days in 1890, and for fifty days in 
1891 ; and an Italian named Succi fasted for forty days in 1890. 

Religious Fasts. — Fasting is of special interest when considered 
as a discipline voluntarily submitted to for moral and religious 
ends. As such it is very widely diffused. Its modes and motives 
vary considerably according to climate, race, civilization and 
other circumstances ; but it would be difficult to name any 
religious system of any description in which it is wholly un- 
recognized.® The origin of the practice is very obscure.* In his 
Principles of Sociology Herbert Spencer collected, from the 
accounts wefcave of various savage tribes in widely separated 

’ Confucianism ought perhaps to be named as one. Zoroastrian- 
i.sm is frequently given as anotlier, but hardly correctly. In the Liber 
Sad der, indeed (Porta xxv.), we read, “ Cavendum est tibi a jejunio ; 
nam a mane ad vesperam nihil coracdcre non est bonum in reliRione 
nostra " ; but according to the P6rc de Chinon (L>’ons, 1671) the 
Parsee religion enjoins, upon the priesthood at least, no fewer than 
five yearly fa.sts. See Hyde, X^eierum Persarum religio, pp. 449, 548 ^ 
(ed. 1700). 

* During the middle ages the prevalent notion was that it had its 
origin in paradise. The germ at least of this idea is to be found in 
TertuUian, who says : “ Acceperat Adam a Deo legem non gustandi 
de arbore agnitionis bonl et mali, moriturus si ^tasset ; vcnim 
et ipse tunc in psychicum reversus . . . iaciHus ventri quatn Deo 
cessit, pabulo poiius quam praecepto aanuit, salutem gula vendidit, 
manducavit denlquc et periit, salvus alloqiiiii si uni arbusculae 
jejunare maliisset " (D<; c. 3). 
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fwirte of the jriobe, a considerable body of evidence, from which 
at emestea that it may have arisen out of the custom of 
refreshments m the dead> eilther by act^pally feeding 
the corpse, or by leaving eatables and drin^bles for its use. 
It is suggested idiat the fasting which was at hrst the natuml 
and inevitable result of such saotifice on behalf of the dead 
may eventually have come to be regarded as an indispensable 
concomitant of all sacrifice, and so have survived as a well- 
established usage long after the original cause had ceased to 
operate.^ But this theory is repudiated by the best authorities ; 
indeed its extreme precariousness at once becomes evident when 
it is remembered that, now at least, it is usual for religious fasts 
to precede rather than to follow sacrificial and funeral feasts, 
if observed at all in connexion with these. Spencer himself 
(p. 284) admits that “ probably the practice arises in more ways 
than ont/* and proceeds to supplement the theory already 
given by anodier— -that adopted by E. B. Tylor— to the effect 
that it originated in the desire of the primitive man to bring on 
at will certain abnormal nervous conditions favourable to the 
seeing of those visions and the dreaming of those dreams which 
m Supposed to give the soul direct access to the objective 
fCalities of the spiritual world.* Probably, if we leave out of 
sight the very numerous and obvious cases in which fasting, 
originally the natural reflex result of grief, fear or other strong 
emotion, has come to be the usual conventional symbol of these, 
we shall ffJid that the practice is generally resorted to, either as 
a means of somehow exsdting the higher faculties at the expense 
of the lower, or as an act of homage to some object of worship. 
The axiom of the Amaaulu, tliat “ the continually stuffed body 
cannot see secret things,” meets even now with pretty general 
acceptance ; and if the notion that it is precisely the food which 
the worshipper forgoes that makes the deity more vigorous to 
do battle for his human friend be confined only to a few scattered 
tribes of savages, the general proposition that “ fasting is a work 
of mvcrence toward God ” may be said to be an article of the 
Catholic faith.^ 

Although fasting as a religious rite is to be met with almost 
everywhere, there are comparatively few religions, and those only 
of the more developed kind, which appoint definite public fasts, 
and make them binding at fixed seasons upon all the faithful. 
Brahmanism, for example, does not appear to enforce any stated 
fast upon the laity Among the ancient Egyptians fasting 
seems to have been associated with many religious festivals, 
notably with that of Isis (Herod, ii. 40), but it does not appear 
that, so far os the common people were concerned, the observance 
of these festivals (which were purely local) was compulsory. 
The vqcrr^iti on the third day of the Thesmophoria at Athens 
was observed only by the women attending the festival (who 
were permitted to eat cakes made of sesame and honey). It is 
doubtful whether the fast mentioned by Livy (xxxvi. 37) w'as 
intended to be general or sacerdotal merely. 

Jewish Fasts , — While remarkable for the cheerful, ^on-a^cetic 
character of their worship, the Jews were no less distinguished 
from all the nations of antiquity by their annual solemn fast 
appointed to be observed on the loth day of the 7th month 
(Tisri), the penalty of disobedience being death. The ruie», as 
laid down in Lev. xvi. 29-34, xxiii. 27-32 and Numb. xxix. 7-JI, 
include a special injunction of strict abstinence ye shall afflict 
your souls ” **) from evening to evening. This fast vfes intimately 
associated with the chief feast of the year. Before that feast 


1 Principles of Sociology , i. pp. 1 70, 284, 285. Con^re the passage 
in the appendix from Hanusch, Slavischer Mythus, p. 408. 

® Spencer, Prin. of Sociology ^ i. 256, &c. ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive 
Culture, i, 277, 402 ; ii. 372, &c. 

• Hooker, E.P, v. 72. In the Westminster Assembly's larger 
Catechism fasting is mentioned among the duties required by the 
second commandment. 

^ The Brahmans themselves on the eleventh day after the full 
moon and the eleventh day after the new " abstain for sixty hours 
from eve^ kind of sustenance ” ; and some have a special fast every 
Jlonday in November, See Picart, The Religion ana Manners of ike 
Brahmins, 

is here to be taken as substantially equivalent to ** desire,*^ 

appetite,” 


could be entered upon, the sins of the people had to be confessed 
and (sacramentally) easpiated. The fast was a suitable con- 
comitant of that contrition which befitted the oopasion, The 
practice of stated fasting, was not in any other case enjoined 
by the law ; and it is generally understood to l>ave been forbidden 
on Sabbath.^ At the same time, private and occasional fasting> 
being regarded as a natural and legitimate instinct, was regulated 
rather than repressed. The only other provision about taiing 
in the Pentateuch is of a regulative nature, Numb, xxx, 14 (13), 
to the effect that a vow made by a woman “ to afflict the soul ” 
may in certain circumstances be cancelled liy her husband. 

The history of Israel from Moses to Ezra furnishes a large 
number of instances in which the fasting instinct was obeyed 
both publicly and privately, locally and nationally, under the 
influence of sorrow, or fear, or passionate desire. See, for 
f example, Judg. xx. 26 ; i Sam. vii. 6 (where the national fast 
i was conjoined with the ceremony of pouring out water before 
the Lord) ; Jer. xxxvi. 6, 9 ; and 2 Sam. xii. 16." Sometimes the 
observance of such fasts extended over a considerable period of 
time, during which, of course, the stricter jejunium was conjoined 
with ahsHnmiia (Dan. x. 2). Sometimes they lasted only for a 
day. In Jonah iii. 6, 7, we have an illustrative example of the 
rigour with which a strict fast might be observed ; and such 
passages as Joel ii. and Isa. Iviii. 5 enable us to picture wdth 
some vividness the outward accompaniments of a Jewish fast 
day before the exile. 

During the exile many occasional fasts were doubtless obsciTed 
by the scattered communities, in sorrowful commemoration of 
the various sad events which had issued in the downfall of the 
kingdom of Judah. Of these, four appear to have passed into 
general use — the fasts of the 10th, 4th, 5th and 7th months — 
commemorating the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem, the 
capture of the city, the destruction of the temple, the as«{u..sina- 
tion of Gedaliah. As time rolled on they became invested with 
increasing sanctity ; and though the prophet Zechariah, when 
consulted about them at the dose of the exile (Zech. viii. 19), 
had by no means encouraged the observance of them, the re- 
building of the temple does not appear to have been considered 
an achievement of sufficient importance to warrant tlieir dis- 
continuance. It is worthy of remark that Ezekiel’s prophetic 
legislation contains no reference to any fast day ; the book of 
Esther (ix. 31), on the other hand, records the in.stitution of a 
new fast on the 13th of the 12th month. 

In the post-exile period private fasting was much practised 
by the pious, and encouraged by the religious sentiment of the 
time (see Judith viii. 6 ; Tob. xii. 8, and context ; Sirach xxxiv. 
26 ; Luke ii. 37 and xviii. 12). The last reference contiiins an 
allusion to the weekly fasts which were observed on the 2nd 
and 5th days of each week, in commemoration, it was said, of 
the ascent and descent of Moses at Sinai. The real origin of 
these fasts and the date of their introduction are alike uncertain ; 
it is manifest, however, that the observance of them was \*oluiT- 
tary, and never made a matter of universal obligation. It is 
probable that the Sadducees, if not also the Essenes, wholly 
neglected them. The second book {Seder Moed) of the Mishna 
contains two tractates bearing upon the subject of fasting. 
One {Yoma, “ the day ”) deals exclusively with the rites whi^ 
were to be observed on the great day of expiation or atonement ; 
the other {Taanith, ** fast ”) is devoted to the other fasts, and 

® See Judith viii. 6. ” And yet it may be a question whether th^ 
(the Jews) did not always fast upon Sabbath, says Hooker {E.P, 
V. 72, 7), who gives a curious array of evidence pointing in this 
direction. He even makes use of Nch. viii. 9-12, whicli might be 
thought to ten the other way. Justinian’s plirase, ” Sabbata 
Judaeorum a Moae in omne aevum jeiunio dicata ” (1. xxxn. c. ^ 
comp. Suetonius, 4 ^gustus, 76) may be accounted for by the ffwjt 
that the day of atonement called Sabbat Sabbatdn ('^a pSnect 
Sabbath ”). 

^ There is, as Graf {Gesch. BUcher des A,T. p. 41) has pointed out, 
no direct evidence that the fast on the loth of the 7th montlfc was ever 
observed before the exile. Bi|t the inference which he draws from 
this silence of the historical books is manifestly a pijecarious one at 
besi Bleek calls Lev. xVi. ” ein deutliches Be^piel Hosaiacher 
Abfassung {Einleitungf^i 34, ed. 1878), 
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with the mcuitier in which dccaskmal fasthig k 
to be gone ab<^t ^ tx^ takt shall have fallen on or before the 17th 
day of Marche^hwan. It is enacted that in such a case the 
rabbis shah begia with a light fast of three days (Monday, 
Thursday, Monday), i.e. a fast during which it is lawful to work, 
^nd also to wash and anoint the person. Then, in the event of a 
continued drought, fasts of increasing intensity are ordered; 
and as a last resort the ark is to be brought into the street 
sprinkled with ashes, the heads of the Nasi and Al>beth-din being 
at the same time similarly sprinkled. ^ In no case was any 
fast to be allowed to interfere with new-moon or other fixed 
festival. Another institution treated with considerable fulness 
in the treatise Taanitk is that of the lora (wn staUon s), 
who are represented os having been laymen severally represent- 
ing the twenty-four classes or families into which the whole 
commonwealth of the laity was divided. They used to attend 
the temple in rotation, and be present at the sacrifices; and as 
this duty fell to each in his turn, the men of the class or family 
which he represented were expected in their several cities and 
places of abode to engage themselves in religious exercises, 
and especially in fasting. The suggestion will readily occur that 
here may be the origin of the Christian staiianes. But neither 
Tcrtullian nor any other of the fathers seems to have been 
aware of the existence of any such institution among the Jews; 
and very probably the story about it may have been a com- 
paratively late invention. It ought to be borne in mind that the 
Aramaic portion of the Megillatk Taanith (a document consider- 
ably older than the treatises in the Mishna) gives a catalogue 
only of the days on which fasting was forbidden. The Hebrew 
part (commented on by Maimonides), in which numerous fasts 
arc recommended, is of considerably later date. See Reland, 
Aniiq. fiebr. p. iv. c. 10 ; Derenbourg, Hist, de Palestine^ p. 439. 

Practice of the Early Christian Church , — Jesus Himself did not 
inculcate asceticism in His teaching, and the absence of that 
distinctive element from His practice was sometimes a subject 
of hostile remark (Matt. xi. 19). We read, indeed, that on one 
occasion He fasted forty days and forty nights; but the ex- 
pression, which is an obscure one, possibly means nothing more 
than that He endured the privations ordinarily involved in a 
stay in the wilderness. Wliile we have no reason to doubt that 
He observed the one great national fast prescribed in the written 
law of Moses, we have express notice that neither He nor His 
disciples were in the habit of olwerving the other fasts which 
custom and Ir .dition had established. See Mark ii. 18, where 
the correct reading ap[>ears to be — “ The disciples of John, and 
the Pharisees, were fasting (some customary fast). He never 
formally forbade fasting, but neither did He over enjoin it. 
He assumed that, in certain circumstances of sorrow and need, 
the fasting instinct would sometimes be felt by the community 
and the individual; what He was chiefly concerned al>out was 
to warn His followers against the mistaken aims which His 
contemporaries were so apt to contemplate in their fasting 
(M att . vi. 1 6-1 8). In one passage, indeed , He has been understood 
a.s practically commanding resort to the practice in certain 
circumstances. It ought to be noted, however, that Matt, 
xvii. 21 is probably spurious: and that in Mark ix. 29 the 
words “ and fasting ” are omitted by W^estcott and Hort as 
well as by Tischendorf on the evidence of the Cod. Sinaiticus 
(first hand) and Cod. Vaticanus.'*^ The reference to “ the fast ” 
m Acts xxvii. 9 has generally been held to indicate that the 
apostles continued to observe the yearly Jewish fast. But this 
inference is by no means a necessary one. According to Acts 
xiii. 2, 3, xiv. 23, they conjoined fasting with prayer at ordina- 
tions, and doubtless ^so on some other solemn occasions; but 
At< the same time the liberty of the Christian in respect of an 
holiday, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath was strongly 
insisted on, by one of them at least, who declared that meat 
.whether taken or abstained from coxnroendeth not to God (Col. 

^ The alluaiua to the ark warns as to bo cautious in . assuming the 
kws of the Mtshnn to have been ever in force. 

^ The idea, however, is found in the CUm^nii^ie hlomilUs^ in. 9. 
Compare Tcrtullian De jejuniu, c. 8 ; “ l>ocuit etiwa adversvs 

diriora daemonia jejuniis praeliandum.** 


ii 1 iCVir. Viii; Rom. sdv. 14-20; r Tfm, iv. 3-5). 

The laeUngsi to which the^apostle Peed ^liuks in 0 €or. vi 5, 
xi. 07, wereMther of thehhtttireof inevitaible hardships oheerfally 
eadured in the dischaigt of his sacred The words 

which appear to eaeourage Uastmg in i Cor. vii. 5 are absent 
from all the oldest manuscripts and are now omitted hy all 
critics; ^ and on the whole the precept and practice of the New 
Testament, while TeoognuBing the propriety of occasional and 
extraordinary fasts, seem to he decidedly boetik to the impositton 
of any of a stated, obligatory and general kind. 

The us^e of ihe Chratian church during the earUer centuries 
was in this, as in so many other matters, iijSiencod by traditional 
Jewish feeling, and by the force of old habit, quite as much as 
by any direct apostolic authority or supposed Avine command. 
Habitual temperance was of course in all cases regarded as an 
absolute duty ; and ** the bridegroom " being absent, the present 
life was regarded as being in a sense one continual fast.*^ 
Fasting in the stricter sense was not unknown ; but it is certain 
that it did not at first occupy nearly so prominent a place in 
Christian ritual as that to which it afterwards attained. There 
are early traces of the customary observance of the Wednesday 
and Friday fasts — the dies slationum (Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 
877), and also of a quadragesimal ** fast before Easter. But 
the very passage which proves the early origin of “ quadra- 
gesima,” conclusively shows how uncertain it was in its character, 
and how unlike the Catholic “ Lent.^* Irenaeus, Tfuoted by 
Eusebius (v. 24), informs us with reference to the customary 
yearly celebration of the mystery of the resurrection of our Lord, 
that disputes prevailed not only with respect to the day, but 
also with respect to the manner of fasting m connexion with it. 
“ For some think that they ought to fast only one day, some 
two, some more da}^; some compute their day as consisting of 
forty hours night and day; and this diversity existing among 
those that observe it is not a matter that has just sprung up in 
our times, but long ago among those before us.'^ It was not 
pretended that the apostles had legislated on the matter, but 
the general and natural feeling that the anniversaries of the 
crucifixion and the resurrection of Christ ought to be celebrated 
by Christians took expression in a variety of ways according to 
the differing tastes of individuals. No other stat^ fasts, besides 
those already mentioned, can be adduced from the time before 
Irenaeus; but there was also a tendency — not unnatural in 
itself, and already sanctioned by Jewish practice — to fast by 
way of preparation for any season of peculiar privilege. Thus, 
according to Justin Martyr (A/>ol. ii. 93), catachumens were 
accustomed to fast before baptism, and the church fasted with 
them. To the same feeling the quadragesimal fast which (as 
already stated) preceded the joyful feast of the resurrection, 
is to l^, in part at least, attributed. As early as the time of 
Tcrtullian it was also usual for communicants to prepare them- 
selves by fasting for receiving the eucharist. But that Christian 
fasts had not yet attained to the exaggerated imi>ortance which 
they afterwards assumed is strikingly shown in the well-known 
Shrpherd of Hernias (lib. iii. sim. v.), where it is declared that 

with merely outward fasting nothing is done for true virtue ” ; 
the believer is exhorted chiefly to abstain from evil and seek to 
cleanse himself from feelings of covetousness, and impurity, and 
revenge i “ on the day that thou fastest content th)rsclf with 
bread, vegetables and water, and thank God for these. But 
reckon up on this day what thy meal would otherwise have cost 
thee, and give the amount that it comes to to some poor widow 
or orphan, or to the poor. The right of bishops to ordain special 
fasts, “ ex aliqua sollicitudinis ecclesiasticae causa (Tcrtullian), 
was also reco|^ized. 

Later Practice of the Church . — ^According to an expression 
preserved by Eusehiu* {H.E, v. 18), Montamis was the first to 
give laws (to the church) on fasting. Such language, though 
rhetorical in form, is i^ubstantially correct. The treatise of Ter- 
tullian,— Fasting: against. the CofJiwZ,— written as 

’ On the manutorin* eviduRce the woiKla " I was fasting,** in Acts x. 
30, must also be regarded as doubtful They are rejected by JUaob- 
mann, Tregelles and Tischendort 
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it was under Montanistic influence^ is doubly interesting, first 
as showing how free the practice of the church down to that time 
had been, and then as foreshadowing the burdensome legislation 
which was destined to succeed. In that treatise (c. 15) he 
approves incieed of the church practice of not fasting on Saturdays 
and Sundays (as elsewhere, De corvna, c. 3, he had expressed 
his concurrence in the other practice of observing the entire 
period between Easter and Pentecost as a season of joy) ; but 
otherwise he evinces great dissatisfaction with the indifference 
of the church os to the number, duration and severity of her 
fasts.^ The church thus came to be more and more involved in 
discussions as to the number of days to be observed, especially 
in Lent,” as fast days, as to the hour at which a fast ought to 
terminate (whether at the 3rd or at the 9th hour), as to the 
rigour with which each fast ought to be observed (whether by 
abstinence from flesh merel)', absiineniia, or by abstinence from 
lacticinia, scerophagta, or by literal jejunium), and as to the 
penalties by which the laws of fasting ought to be enforced. 
Almost a century, however, elapsed between the composition 
of the treatise of Tertullian (cir. 212) and the first recorded 
instances of ecclesiastical legislation on the subject. These, while 
far from indicating that tlie church had attained unanimity 
on the points at issue, show progress in the direction of the later 
practice of Catholicism. About the year 306 the synod of 
Jlliberis in its 26th canon decided in favour of the observance 
of the Safhrday fast- The council of Anc\Ta in 314, on the other 
hand, found it necessary to legislate in a somewhat different 
direction, —by its 14th canon enjoining its priests and clerks 
at least to taste meat at the love feasts.^ The synod of I-aodicea 
framed several rules with regard to the observance of " Lent,” 
such as that “ during Lent the bread shall not be offered except 
on Saturday and Sunday ” (can. 49), that “ the fast shall not l)c 
relaxed on the Thursday of the last week of Lent, thus dishonour- 
ing the whole season ; but the fast shall be kept throughout the 
whole period ” (can. 50), that “ during the fast no feasts of the 
martyrs shall be celebrated ” (can. 51), and that “no wedding 
or birthday feasts shall be celebrated during Lent ” (can. 52). 
The synod of Hippo (393 a.d.) enacted that the sacrament of 
the altar should fdways Ik; taken fasting, except on the Thursday 
before Easter. Protests in favour of freedom were occasionally 
raised, not always in a very wise manner, or on very wise grounds, 
by various individuals .such as Eustathius of Sebaste (c, 350), 
Aerius of Pontus (r. 375), and Jovinian, a Roman monk (r. 388). 
Of the Eustathians, fur example (whose connexion with Eusta- 
thius can hardly be doubted), the complaint was made that “they 
fast on Sundays, but eat on the fast-days of the church.^^ They 
were condemned by the synod of Gangra in Paphhigonia in the 
following canons; — Can, 19, “ If any one fast on Sunday, let 
him be anathema.” * Can. 20, “If any one do not keep the fasts 
universally c(jmmandcd and observed by the whole church, let 
him be anathema. ’ Jovinian was very moderate. He “ did not 
allow himself to be hurried on by an inconsiderate zeal to con- 
demn fasting, the life of celiluicy, monachism, considered purely 
in themselves. ... He merely sought to show that men were 

^ Quinam isti (adversarii) siul, sciticl nonutiabo : extoriores et 
interiores hotuli psychicorum . . . A rguimt nos quod je/unta proprt a 
custodiamus, quod stationes plcrumcjue in vesperam pfoducatmis, 
quod etiam xerophagias observemus, sitcantes cibum ab amni carat* 
et Omni jurulcntia et uvidioril)us quibusque poinis,ncc quid vinositaiti . 
vel edamus vel potemus ; lavacn quoque abslinentiara congruentem 
arido victui. 

The language of the canon is ambiguous ; but this interpretation 
seems to be preferable, e.sjjc'cially in view of canon 23, which enacts 
that ^ejunii superpaiitiones aic to be observed in all months except 
July and August. See Hcfclc, Councils, i. 148 (Engl. trs.). 

^ Compart* the 52nd j^istj of the Apostolical canons. “If any 
bishop or presbyter or deacon, or indeed any one of the sacerdotal 
catal^ue, abstains from flesh and wine, for his own exercise 
but out of hatred of the things, forgetting that all things were very 
gcx>d . . . cither let him reform, or let him be deprived and be cast 
out of the church. So also a layman." To this particular canon 
Hefele is disposed to assign a very early date. 

* Compare canon 64 of the (supposed) fourth synod of Carthage : 
“ He who fasts on Sunday is not accounted a Catholic *’ (Hefele, ii. 
4 * 5 )* 


wrong in recommending so highly and indiscriminately the life 
of celibacy and fasting, though he was ready to admit that both 
under certain circumstances might be good and useful*’ 
(Neander). He was nevertheless condemnsd (390) both by Pope 
Siricius at a synod in Rome, and by Ambrose at another in Milan. 
The views of Aerius, according to the representations of his 
bitter opponent Epiphanius {Haer, 75, “ Adv. Aerium ”), seem 
on this head at least, though unpopular, to have been character- 
ized by great wisdom and sobriety. He did not condemn 
fasting altogether, but thought that it ought to be resorted to 
in the spirit of gospel freedom according as each occasion should 
arise. He found fault with the church for having substituted 
for Christian liberty a yoke of Jewish bondage.*^ 

Towards the beginning of the 5lh century we find Socrates 
(439) enumerating (H,E. v. 22) a long catalogue of the different 
fasting practices of the church. The Romans fasted three weeks 
continuously before Easter (Saturdays and Sundays excepted). 
In Illyria, Achaia and Alexandria the quadragesimal fast lasted 
six weeks. Others (the Constantinopolitans) began their fa.sts 
seven weeks before Easter, but fasted only on alternate weeks, 
five days at a time, ('orresponding differences as to the manner 
of abstinence occurred. Some abstained from all living creatures ; 
others ate fish ; others fish and fowl. Some abstained from eggs 
and fniit ; some confined themselves to bread ; some would not 
take even that. Some fasted till three in the afternoon, and 
then took whatever they pleased. “ Other nations,” adds the 
historian, “ observe other customs in their fasts, and that for 
various reasons. And since no one can show any written rule 
about this, it is plain the apostles left this matter free to every 
one's liberty and choice, that no one should be compelled to do 
a good thing out of necessity and fear.” When Leo the Great 
became pope in 440, a period of more rigid uniformity began. 
The imperial authority of Valentinian helped to bring the whole 
West at least into submission to the see of Rome ; and ecclesi- 
astical enactments had, more than formerly, the support of the 
civil power. Though the introduction of the four Ember seasons 
was not entirely due to him, as has sometimes been asserted, 
it is certain tJiat their widespread observance was due to his 
influence, and to that of his successors, especially of Gregory the 
Great. The tciidcncy to increased rigour may be discerned in 
the 2nd canon of the synod of Orleans (541), which declares that 
every Christian is bound to observe the fast of Lent, and, in case 
of failure to do so, is to be punished according to the laws of the 
church by his spiritual superior ; in the gth canon of the synod 
of Toledo (653), which declares the eating of flesh during Lent 
to be a mortal sin ; in Charlemagne’s law for the newly con- 
quered Saxony, which atUiches the penalty of death to wanton 
disregard of the holy season.*^ Baronins mentions that in the 
1 ith century those who ate flesh during Lent were liable to have 
their teeth knocked out. But it ought to be remembered that 
this severity of the law early began to be tempered by the power 
to grant dispensations. The so-called Butter 'lowers (Tours dh 
bmrre)oi Rouen, 1485-/507, Bourges and other cities, are said 
to have been built with money raised by sale of dispensations 
to cat laciuinia on fast days. 

It is probable that the apparent severity of the medieval 
Latin Church on this subject was largely due to the real strictness 
of the Greek Church, which, under the patriarch Photius in 864, 
had taken what wa.s virtually a new departure in its fasting 
praxis. The rigour of the fasts of the modem Greek Church is 
well known ; and it can on the whole be traced back to that 
comparatively early date. Of the nine fundamental laws of that 

® Priscillian, whose widespread heresy evoked from the synod of 
Sarago.ssa (418) the canon, No one shall fast on Sunday, nor may 
any one absent himself from church during Lent and hold fii- 
tival of his own," appears, on the question of fasting, not to 4lltvc 
differed from tlic Encratites and various other sects of Manichean 
tendency ^c. 406). 

« Cap. iii. pro i)artib. Saxoniae ; *' Si quis sanctum quadragesimak 
jejunium pro despectu Christianitatis contempserit et caraem 
comederit, morte moriatur. Sed tamen consideretur a eacerdote nie 
forte causa necessitatis hoc cuilibet proveniat, ut carnem comedat." 
See Augusti, Christliche ArchdologUt x. p. 374. 
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diurch leapayyikfMra r^s iicickrfirla^) two are concerned 
with fasting. Besides fasts of an occasional and extraordinaty 
nature^ the fallowing are recognized as of stated and universal 
obligation The Wednesday and Friday fasts throughout 
the year (with the exception of the period between Christmas 
and Epiphany, the Easter week, the week after Whitsunday, 
the third week after Epiphany) ; (a) The great yearly fhsts, viz. 
that of Lent, lasting 48 days, from the Monday of Sexagesima 
to Easter eve ; that of Advent, 39 days, from November 15 to 
Christmas eve ; that of the Theotokos (in^oreta rijs Biordkov), 
from August i to August 1 5 ; that of the Holy Apostles, last- 
ing a variable nuniber of days from the Monday after Trinity ; 
(3) The minor yearly fasts before Epiphany, before Whitsunday, 
liefore the feasts of the transfiguration, the invention of the cross, 
the beheading of John the Baptist. During even the least rigid 
of these the use of flesh and lacticinia is strictly forbidden ; 
fish, oil and wine are occasionally conceded, but not before two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The practice of the Coptic church is 
almost identical with this. A week before the Great Fast (Lent), 
a fast of three days is observed in commemoration of that of the 
Ninevites, mentioned in the book of Jonah. Some of the Copts 
are said to observe it by total abstinence during the whole 
period. The Great Fast continues fifty-five days ; nothing is 
eaten except bread and vegetables, and that only in the afternoon, 
when church prayers are over. The Fast of the Nativity lasts 
for twenty-eight days before Christmas ; that of the Apostles 
for a variable number of days from the Feast of the Ascension ; 
and that of the Virgin for fifteen days before the Assumption. 
All Wednesdays and Fridays are also fast days except those that 
occur in the period between Easter and Whitsunday. The 
Armenians are equally strict ; but (adds Rycaut) “ the times 
seem so confused and without rule that they can scarce be re- 
counted, unless by those who live amongst them, and strictly 
observe them, it being the chief care of the priest, whose learning 
principally consists in knowing the appointed times of fasting 
and feasting, Ihe which they never omit on Sundays to publish 
unto the people.” ' 

At the council of Trent no more than a passing allusion was 
made to the subject of fasting. The faithful were simply en- 
joined to submit themselves to church authority on the subject ; 
and the clergy wTre exhorted to urge their flocks to the observance 
of frequent jejunia, as conducive to the mortification of the flesh, 
and as assuredly soct’ring the divine favour. R. F. R . Bellarmine 
[De jejunio) distinguishes jejtmium spiriUiale {abstinentia a 
viHis)^ jfjumnm morale {parsimonia ef iempetaniia cibi ei poius), 
iejunium natural^ (ahsUnenlia ab omni proYsrus ciho ei potu, 
quacungue raiior.e sumpto), and jefumum ecclestasticum. The 
last he defines simply as an abstinence from food in conformity 
with the rule of tlie church. It may be either voluntary or 
compulsory ; and compulsory either because of a vow or because 
of a command. But the definition given by Alexander Halensis, 
which is much fuller, still retains its authority ; — Jejunium 
B 3 t abstinentia a cibo ct potu secundum formam ecclesiae, intuitu 
saftsfacienrli pro peccato et acquirendi vitam aeternam.” It 
was to this last clause that the Reformers most seriously objected. 
They did not deny that fasting might be a good thing, nor did 
they maintain that the church or the authority might not ordain 
Fasts, though they deprecated the imposition of needless burdens 
on the conscience. What they protested against was the theory 
of the opus operatum et mcritorium as applied to fasting. As 
matter of fact, the Reformed churches in no case gave up the 
custom of ol^scrving fast days, though by some churches the 
numl>er of such days was greatly reduced. In many parts of 
Germany the seasons of Lent and Advent are still marked by 
the use of emblems of mourning in the churches, by the frequency 
of certain phrases (Kyrie eleison, Agnus Dei) and the absence of 
others (Hallelujah, Gloria in excelsLs) in the liturgical services, 
by abstinence from some of the usual social festivities, and by 
’he non-celebration of marriages. And occasional fasts are more 

^ Sec Fink's article “Fasten” in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopddie ; 
I,ane, Modem Egyptians ; and Rycaut, Present State of the Armenian 
Church, 
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OT'lte kmiiiar. The Giureh of England has retained a con- 
siderable list of hsts ; though Ho(^er (E.P. v. 7s) had to con- 
tend with ‘S(Xne who, while approving of fastif^s undertiUcen 
“ of men’s own free and voluntary accord as theg' particular 
devotion doth move thetn thereunto,” yet yearly or weekly 
fasts such as ours in the Church of England they allow no further 
than as the temporal state of the land doth require the same 
for the maintenance 0! seafaring men and preservation of cattle ; 
because the decay of the one and the waste of the other could not 
well be prevent^ but by a politic order appointing some such 
usual change of diet as ours is.” 

In the practice of modem Roman Catholicism the following 
are recognized as fasting days, that is to say, days on which one 
meal only, and that not of flesh, may be t^en in the course of 
twehty-four hours : — The forty days of Lent (Sundays excepted), 
all the Ember days, the Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent, 
and the vigils of certain feasts, namely, those of Whitsuntide, 
of St Peter and St Paul, of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, of All Saints and of Christmas day. The following are 
simply days of abstinence, that is to say, days on which flesh at 
all events must not be eaten : — ^The Sundays in Lent, the three 
Rogation days, the feast of St Mark (imless it falls in Easter 
week), and all Fridays which irre not days of fasting. In the 
Anglican Church, the ” days of fasting or abstinence ” are the 
forty days of Lent, the Ember days, the Rogation dajg, and all 
the Fridays in the year, except Christmas day. The evens or 
vigils before Christmas, the Purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Easter day. 
Ascension day, Pentecost, St Matthias, the Nativity of St John 
Baptist, St Peter, St James, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St 
Simon and St Jude, St Andrew, St Thomas, and All Saints are 
also recognized as “ fast days.” By the 64th canon it is enacted 
that ” every parson, vicar or curate, shall in his several charge 
declare to the people every Sunday at the time appointed in the 
communion-book [which is, after the Nicene creed has been 
repeated] whether there be any holy-days or fast-days the week 
following.” The 72nd canon ordains that ” no minister or 
ministers shall, without licence and direction of the bishop 
under hand and seal, appoint or keep any solemn fasts, either 
publicly or in any private houses, other than such, as by law 
are or by public authority shall be appointed, nor shall be 
wittingly present at any of them under pain of suspension for 
the first fault, of excommunication for the second, and of 
deposition from the ministry for the third.” While strongly 
discouraging the arbitrary multiplication of public or private 
fasts, the English Church seems to leave to the discretion of the 
individual conscience every question as to the manner in which 
the fasts she formally enjoins are to be observed. In this 
connexion the homily Of Fasting may be again referred to. 
By a statute of the reign of Queen Elizabeth it was enacted that 
none should eat flesh on “ fish days ” (the Wednesdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays throughout the year) without a fiance, under a 
penalty. In the Scottish Presbyterian churches Ays of “ fast- 
ing, humiliation and prayer” are observed by ecclesiastical 
appointment in each parish once or twice every year on some day 
of the week preceding the Sunday fixed for the administration 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In some of the New 
England States, it has been usual for the governor to appoint 
by proclamation at some time in spring a day of fasting, when 
religious services are conducted in the churches. National fasts 
have more than once been observed on special occasions both in 
this country and in the United States of America. 

On the subject of fasting the views of Aerius are to a large 
extent shared by modem I^testant moralists. R. Rothe, for 
example, who on this point may be regarded as a representative 
thinker, rejects the idea that fasting is a thing meritorious in 
itself, and is very doubtful of its value ^en as an aid to devotional 
feeling. Of course when bodily health and other circumstances 
require it, it becomes a duty ; and as a means of self-disciplinc 
it may be used with due regard to the claims of other duties, 
and to the fitness of things. In this last aspect, however, 
habitual temperance will generally be found to be much more 
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b^ftefidal than dccaalohal Iwting. ^t^ii^^xWteelTtfljuastioBable, 
in pEfrUcakr, wtietbeir (kttiir% 1 :je so effldeat «b H is somotitnes 
. sapi)Osed to be in ptolectinr^g against to fleshly sin. 

' 1 ^' practica has -a well««scertained bendauiy to excite the 
ifftagination ; and m so far as it dtourbs that healthy and well* 
balanced interaction of body and mirid which is the best or at 
least the normal condition for the piractice of virtue, it is to 
be deprecated rather than emcoitraged {Tkeolopsche Ethik^ sec. 
873‘S7S)- 

MahiHmnedan -Among the Mahommedans, the month 

Ramadan, in which the iirst part of the Koran is said to have 
been received, is by command of the prophet observed as a fast 
with extraordinary rigour. No food or drink of any kind is 
permitted to be taken from daybreak until the appearance of 
the stars at nightfall. Extending as it does over the whole 
“ month of raging heat,” such a fast manifestly involves con* 
siderable se)f*denial ; and it is absolutely binding upon all the 
faithful whether at home or abroad. Should its observance at 
the appointed time be interfered with by sickness or any other 
cause, the fast must be kept as soon afterwards as possible for 
a like number of days. It is the only one which Mahommedanism 
enjoins ; but the doctors of the law recommend a considerable 
number of voluntary fasts, as for example on the tenth day of 
the month Moharram. This day, called the “ Yom Ashoora,” 
is held Sirred on many accounts ; — ** because it is believed to be 
the day on’ which the first meeting of Adam and Eve took place 
after they were cast out of paradise ; and that on which Noah 
went out from the ark ; also because several other great events 
are said to have happened on this day ; and because the ancient 
Arabs, before Hie time of the prophet, observed it by fasting. 
But what, in the opinion of most modern Moslems, and especially 
the Persians, confers the greatest sanctity on the day of Ashoora 
is the fact of its being that on which El*Ho8e3m, the prophet’s 
grandson, was slain a martyr at the battle of the plain of Karbala.” 
It is the practice of many Moslems to fast on tliis day, and some 
do so on the preceding day also. Mahomet himself called fasting 
the “gate of religion,” and forbade it only on the two great 
festivals, namely, on that which immediately follows Ramadan 
and on that which succeeds the pDgrimage. (See Lane, Modem 
Egyptians j chaps, iii., xxiv.) 

FASToLf, sir JOHN (d. 1459), English soldier, has enjoyed a 
more la.sting reputation as in some part the prototype of Shake- 
speare’s Falstaff. He was son of a Norfolk gentleman, John 
Fastolf of Caister,is said to have been squire to Thomas Mowbray, 
duke of Norfolk, before 1398, served with Thomas of Lancaster 
in Ireland during 1405 and 1406^ and in 1408 made a fortunate 
marriage with Milliccnt, widow of Sir Stephen Scrope of Castle 
Combe in Wiltshire. In 1413 he was serving in Gascony, and 
took part in all the subsequent campaigns of Henry V. in France. 
He must have earned a good repute as a soldier, for in 1423 he 
was made governor of Maine and Anjou, and in February 1426 
created a knight of the Garter. But later in this ye^ he Was 
superseded in his command by John Talbot. After a visit to 
England in 1438, he returned to the war, and on the lath of 
February 1429 when in charge of the convoy for the English 
army before Orleans defeated the French and Scots at Hie 
“ battle of herrings.” On the i8th of June of the some year 
An English force under the command of Fastolf and Talbpt 
suffered a serious defeat at Patay. According to the French 
historian Waurin, who was present, the disaster was due to 
Talbot’s rashness, and Fastolf only fied when resistance was 
hopeless. Other accounts charge him with cowardice, and it is 
true that John of Bedford at first deprived him of Garter, 
though after inquiry he was honourably reinstated. This 
incident was made unfavourable use of by Shakespeare in Henry 
VI. (pt. i. act iv. sc. i.). Fastolf continued to serve with honour 
in Prance, and was trusted both by Bedford and by Richard of 
York. He only came home finally in 1440, wlien past sixty years 
of age. But the scandal against him continued, and during 
Cade’s rebellion in 1451 he was charged with having been the 
cause of the English disasters through minisliing the garrisons 
of Normandy, It is suggested that he had made much money 


I In the war by the hire . c^ trool:^, and in his later da>» he ;show(i |4 
.htmsdf a'gras^)ing man of business. A servant wrote.of him :*tt 
cruel and vengible ho hath been ever, and for the most pari 
without pity and mercy ” {Poston Letters ^ i, 389). Besides his 
share in bis wife’s property he had laige estates in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and a house at ^utbwork, where he also mopd phd 
Boar’s Head Inn. He died at Caister on the 5th of November 
1439. There is some reason to suppose that Fastolf favoured 
Lollaardry, and this circumstance with the tradition of his 
braggart cowardice may have suggested the use of his name for 
the boon companion of Prince Hal, when Shakespeare found 
it expedient to drop that of Oldcastle, In the first two folios 
the name of the historical character in the first part of Henry VL 
is given as “ Falstaffe ” not Fastolf. Other points of resemblance 
between the historic Fastolf and the Falstaff of the dramatist 
are to be found in their service under Thomas Mowbray, and 
association with a Boar’s Head Inn. But Falstaff is in no true 
sense a dramatization of the real soldier. 

The facts of Fastolf's earlv career are to be found diiefly in the 
chronicles of Monstrelet and Waurin. For his later life there is much 
I material, including a number of his own letters, in the Paston Letters. 
There is a full life by W. Oldys in the Biogmpkia Brifanmca (1st ed., 
enkrged Iw Gough m Kippis's edition). See also Dawson Turner's 
History of Caister Castle^ Sci opo's H istory of Castle Combe, J . Gairdner’s 
essay On the Historical Llement in Shakespeare's Falstaff, an. Studies 
in English History, Sidney Lee’s article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and D, W. Duthic, The Case of Sir John Fastolf and other 
Historical Studies (1907). (C. L. K.) 

FAT (O.E. fdeti ; the word is common, to Teutonic languages, 
cf. Dutch Vft, Ger. Feit, &c., and may be ultimately related to 
Greek viutv and Trtapds, and Sanskrit pivan)^ the name given 
to certain animal and vegetable products which are oily solids 
at ordinary temperatures, and are chemically distinguished 
as being the glyceryl esters of various fatty acids, of which the 
most important are stearic, palmitic, and oleic ; it is to be 
noticed that they are non-nitrogenous. Fat is a normal con- 
stituent of animal tissue, being found even before birth; it 
occurs especially in the intra-muscular, the abdominal and 
the subcutaneous connective tissues. In the vegetable kingdom 
fats especially occur in the seeds and fruits, and sometimes in 
the roots. Physiological subjects concerned with the part played 
by fats in living animals are treated in the articles Connective 
Tissues; Nutrition; Corpulence; Metabolic Diseases, 
The hits are chemically similar to the fixed oils, from which they 
are roughly distinguished by being solids and not liquids (see 
Oils). While all fats have received industrial applications, 
foremost importance must be accorded to the fats of the domestic 
animals — the sheep, cow, ox and calf. These, which are extracted 
from the bones and skins in the first operation in the manu- 
facture of glue, are the raw materials of the soap, candle and 
glycerin industries. 

FATALISM (Lat, faium, that which is spoken, deaeed), 
strictly' the doctrine that all things happen according to a pre-^ 
arranged fate, necessity or inexorable decree. It has frequently 
been confused with determinism {q.v.\ which, however, differs 
from it categorically in assigning a certain function to the Will, 
The essence of the fatalistic doctrine is that it assigns no place 
at all to the initiative of the individual, or to rational sequence 
of events. Thus an oriental may believe that he is fated to die 
on a piarticular day ; he believes that, whatever he does and in 
spite of all precautions he may take, nothing can avert the 
disaster. The idea of an omnipjotent fate overruling all affairs 
of men is present in various forms in practically all religious 
s)"stems. Thus Homer assumes a single fate (Motpa), an 
impersonal pwwer which makes all human concerns subject to 
the gods : it is not powerful over the gods, however, for Zeus 
is spoken of as weighing out the fate of men (//. xxii. 209,.viu.'' 
69). Hesiod has three Fates (Moipat), daughters of Nigllt, 
Clotho, Lachesis and Atropxis. In Aeschylus fate is px)werful 
even over llie gods. The Epicureans regarded fate as blind 
chance, while to the Stoics cverytliing is subject *in al:>solute 
rational law. 

The doctrine of fate appears also In what arc kndwn as the 
higher religions, e.g. Christianity and Mahommec^ar*ism, In the 





former the idefts pe^onality end kiUnite power h^ve ^Akhed, 
^1 power being eonceived bb iithetent in God. It k recognized 
that the morw mdiVidtJal iniist liave some kind of initmtive, 
and yet since God is omnipotent and omniscient man must be 
conceived ds in some sense foreordained to a certain moral, 
cental and physical development. In the history of the Christian 
church emphasis has from time to time been laid specially on the 
latter aspect of human life (cf. tlie doctrines of election, fore- 
ordination, determinism). Even those theologians, howevw, 
who have laid special stress on the limitations of the human will 
have repudiated the strictly faitalistic doctrine which is character- 
istic of Oriental thought and is the negation of all human initiative 
(see Predestination; Augustine, Saint; Will). In Islam 
fate is an absolute power, known as Kismet^ or Nasib, which is 
conceived as inexorable and transcending all the physical laws 
of the universe. The most striking feature of the Oriental 
fatalism is its complete indifference to material circumstances : 
men accept prosperity and misfortune with calmness as tfie decree 
of fate. 

FATE, in Roman mythology, the spoken word (fatunt) of 
Jupiter, the unalterable will of heaven. The plural (Fata^ the 
Fates) was used for the “ destinies ” of individuals or cities, 
and then for the three goddesses who controlled them. Thus, 
Fata Scribunda were the goddesses who wrote down a man’s 
destiny at his birth. In this connexion, however, Fata may be 
singular, the masculine and ffeminine Fatus, Fata, being the usual 
forms in popular and ceremonial language. The Fates were 
also called Parcae, the attributes of both being the same as those 
of the Greek Moerae. 

FATEHPUR, Fathipur or Futtehpoor, a town and district 
of British India, in the Allahabad division of the United Provinces. 
The town is 73 m. by rail N.W. of Allahabad. Pop. (1901) 19,281. 
l>ie district has an area of 1618 sq. m. It is situated in the 
extreme south-eastern corner of the Doab or tract of country 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, which respectively mark its 
northern and .southern boundaries. The whole district consists 
of an alluvial plain formed by the deposits of the two great rivers. 
The central part is almost perfectly level, and consists of highly 
cultivated land interspersed with jungle and with tracts im- 
pu'gnated with saltpetre {usar), A ridge of higher land, forming 
the watershed of the district, runs along it from east to we.st at 
an average distance of about 5 m. from the Ganges. Fatehpur 
therefore consists of two inclined planes, the one 5 m. broad, 
sloping down rapidly to the Granges, and the other from 15 to 20 
m. broad, falling gradually to the Jumna. The country near the 
bank.s of the two rivers is cut up into ravines and nullahs running 
in all directions, and is almost entirely uncultivable. Besides 
the Ganges and Jumna the only rivers of importance are the 
Pandu, a tributary of the Ganges, and the Arind and Nun, 
which both fall into the Jumna. The climate is more humid 
than in the other districts of the Doab, and although fevers are 
c ommon, it is not considered an unhealthy district. The average 
annual rainfall is 34 in. 

JTho tract in which this district is comprised was conquered 
in 1194 by the Pathans; but subsequently, after a desperate 
resistance, it was wrested from them by the Moguls. In the i8th 
centur>' it formed a part of the subah of Korah, and was under 
the government oi the wazir of Oudh. In 1736 it was overrun 
by the Mahratlas, who retained possession of it until, in 1750, 
they were ousted by the Pathans of Fatehpur. In 1753 it was 
reconquered by the nawab of Oudh. In 1 76 5, by a treaty between 
the East India Company and the nawab, Korah wa.s made 
over to the Delhi emperor, who retained it till 1774, when it 
was again restored to the nawab wazir’s dominions. Finally in 
1801, the nawab, by treaty, rcconveyed it to the Company in 
commutation of the amount which he had stipulated to pay in 
return for the defence of his country. In June 1857 the district 
rose in rebellion, and the usual murders of Europeans look place. 
Order v/as established after the fall of Lucknow, on the return of 
Lcnrd Clyde’s army to Cawnpore. In iqoi the population was 
686,391, allowing a decrease of 2 % in the decade. The district 
is traversed by the main line of the East Indian railway from 
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FATSHPUR SlKRI) a Hown in the A|pa district ig' the lihilted 
ProVmoes of India, on the rood fi^ Agra to Jaipur^ Bopr(x^r) 
7147. It is a mined cit^, and is interesting ohly fi^ an arcftMieo* 
logical point of view, it was founded ^ Akbar in 1569 os a 
diank^ffering for the birth of a son, Selim, afterwari^ the 
emperor Jahangir, foretold by Selim Chkti, a famous Mahtmi- 
medan saint. The principal building is the great mosque, which 
is said by Fergusson to be hardly surpassed by any in India. 
“ It measures 550 ft. east and west by 470 ft. north and south, 
over all. The mosque itself, ^50 It. hy So ft, k cromted by three 
domes. In its courtyard, which measures 350 ft. by 440 ft., 
Stand two tombs. One is that of Sehm Cl^, built 6f whka 
marble, and the windows with pierced trajcery of riie most 
exquisite geometrical patterns. It possesses besides a 
cornice of marble, supported by Iwackcts of the most elaborate 
design. The other tomb, that of Nawab Islam Khan, is soberer 
and in excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its surroundings. 
Even these parts, however, are surpassed in magnificence by 
the southern gateway. As it stands on a rising ground, when 
looked at from below its appearance is noble beyond that of 
any portal attached to any mosque in India, perhaps in the whole 
world.” Among other more noteworthy buildings the following 
may be mentioned. The palace of Jodh Bai, the Rajplit wife of 
Akbar, consists of a courtyard surrounded by a gallery, above 
which rise buildings roofed with blue enamel. A rich gateway 
gives access to a terrace on which are the “ houses of Birbal and 
Miriam”; and beyond these is another courtyard, where are 
Akbar’s private apartments and the exquisite palace of the 
Turkish sultana. Here are also the Panch Mahal or fivc-storeyed 
building, consisting of five galleries in tiers, and the audience 
chamber. The special feature in the architecture of the city is 
the softness of the red sandstone, which could be car\"ed almost 
as easily as wood, and so lent itself readily to the elaborate 
Hindu embellishment. Fatehpur Sikri was a favourite residence 
of Akbar throughout his reign, and his establishment here wae 
of great magnificence. After Akbar’s death Fatehpur Sikrt 
was deserted within 50 years of its foundation. The reason for 
this was that frequent cause in the East, lack of water. The 
only water obtainable was so brackish and corroding as to cause 
great mortality among the inhabitants. The buildings are 
situated within an enclosure, walled on three sides and about 
7 m. in circumference. They are all now more or less in ruins, 
and their elaborate painting and other decoration has hugely 
perished, but. some modem restoration has been effected. 

See E. B. Ilavell, J Handbook to Agra and ihe Taj, Sihandra, 
Fatehpur Sikri^ &c. (1904). 

FATHER, the begetter of a child, the male parent. The 
word is common to Teutonic languages, and, like the other 
words for close family relationship, mother, brother, son, sister, 
daughter, appears in most Indo-European languages. The 
O. Eng. form k feeder, and it appears in Ger. Vater, Dutch voder, 
Gr. TTarnfp, Lat. pater, whence Romanic Fr. pere, Span, padre, &c. 
The word is used of male ancestors more remote than the Bjctxal 
male parent, and of ancestors in general. It k applied to God, 
as the Father of Jesus Christ, and as the Creator of the world, 
and is thus the orthodox term for the First Person of the Trinity. 
Of the transferred uses of the word many have religious neferenoe ; 
tlius it is used of the Christian writers, usually confined to those 
of the first five centuries, the Fatliers of the Church (see belowX 
of whom those who fiourished at the end of, or just after the age 
of, the apostles arc known as the Apostolic Fathers. One who 
stands as a spiritual parent to another is his ” father,” e.g. gpod- 
father, or in the title of bishops or archbishops, Rig^t or Most 
Reverend Father in God. The pope is, in the Roman Church, 
the Holy Father. In the Roman Church, father is strictly applied 
to a “ regular,” a member of one of the religious orders, and so 
always in Europe, in.Englifih usage, dten applied to a confessor, 
whether regular or secular, and to any Roman priest, and 
sometimes used of sub-members of a religious society or fraternity 
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• in the English Church. Of transferred uses, other than religious, 
may be mentioned the application to the first founders of an 
institution, constitution, epoch, &c. Thus the earliest settlers 

• of North America are the Pilgrim Fathers, and the framers of 
the United l^tes constitution are the Fathers of the Constitution. 
In ancient Rome the members of the senate are the Paircs 
consmptiy the Conscript fathers.'* The senior member or 
doyen of a society is often called the father. Thus the member 
of the English House of Commons, and similarly, of the House 
of Representatives in tlie United States, America, who has sat 
for the longest period uninterruptedly, is the Father of the 
House. 

FATHERS OF THE 'CHURCH. The use of the word “ father 
as a title of respect is found in the Old Testament, where it is 
applied to patriarchs (Gen. 1 . 24 (Septuagint) ; Exod. iii. 13, 15 ; 
Deut. i. 8), priests (Judg. xvii. 10, xviii. 19), prophets (2 Kings ii. 

12, vi. 21, xiii. 14), and distinguished ancestors {Ecclus. xliv. i). 
In the time of our Lord the scribes claimed the name with an 
arrogance which He disapproved (Matt, xxiii. 9) ; in the rabbinic 
literature " the fathers ” are the more eminent of the earlier 
rabbis whose sayings were handed down for the guidance of 
posterity. 1 The Christian Church, warned perhaps by the w'ords 
of Christ, appears at first to have avoided a similar use of the 
term, while St Paul, St Peter and St John speak of their 
converts as spiritual children (i Cor. iv. 14 f., Gal. iv. 19, i Pet. v. 

13, 1 JohIFii. 12); they did not assume, so far as we know, the 
ofiiciai style of “ fathers in God.” Nor is this title found in the 
age which succeeded to that of the apostles. When Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, was martyred (a.d. 155), the crowd shouted, 

” Tiiis is the father of the Christians ” - ; but the words were 
probably prompted by the Jews, who took a prominent part in 
the martyrdom, and who naturally viewed Polycarp in the 
light of a great Christian rabbi, and gave him the title which their 
own teachers bore. In the next century members of the episcopal 
order were sometimes addressed in this manner : thus Cyprian 
is styled papas or papa by his Roman correspondents.^ The 
bishops who sat in the great councils of the 4th century were 
known as the 318 fathers ” of Nicaea, and “ the 150 fathers ” 
of Constantinople. Meanwhile the custom was growing up of 
appealing to eminent Church writers of a past generation under 
this name. Thus Athanasius writes {ad Afros vi.) : “We have 
the testimony of fathers (the two Dionysii, bishops of Alexandria 
and Rome, who wrote in the previous century) for the use of 
the word o/Aooanos.” Such quotations were multiplied, as 
tliec’ogians learnt to depend increasingly upon their predeces,sors, 
until the testimony of “ our holy father ” Athanasius, or Gregory 
the Divine, or John the Golden-mouthed, came to Ixi regarded 
as decisive in reference to controverted points of faith and 
practice. 

In the narrower sense thus indicated the “ fathers ” of the 
Church are the great bishops and other eminent Christian 
teachers of the earlier centuries, who were conspicuous for 
soundness of judgment and sanctity of life, and whose -writings 
remained as a court of appeal for their successors. A list of fathers 
drawn up on this principle will begin with the Christian writers 
of the 1st century whose writings are not included in the 
Testament : where it ought to end is a more difficult point to 
determine. Perhaps the balance of opinion is in favour of 
regarding Gregory the Great (d. 604) as the last of the Latin 
fathers, and John of Damascus (d. c, 760) as the last of the fathers 
of the Greek Church. A more liberal estimate might include 
John Scotus Erigena or e\ en Anselm or Bernard of Clairvaiix 
m the West and Photius in the East. The abbe Migne carried 
his Latin patrology down to the time of Innocent HI. (d. 1216), 
and his Greek patrology to the fall of Constantinople (1453); 
but, .while this large extension of the field is much to the advan- 
tage of his readers, it undoubtedly stretches the meaning of 
palfologia far beyond its natural limits. For ordinary purposes 
it is best to moke the patristic period conterminous with the life 

1 See Buxtorf- s.v. Abh, and cf. the title of the tiact PirheAboih 
(ed. Tayter, p. 3). 

• P^tve. Mart, 8, 3 Siudta biblica, iv. p. 271 
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of the ancient Catholic Church. In the West the Church enters 
the medieval stage of its history with the death of Gregory, 
while in the East even John of Damascus is rather a compiler 
of patristic teaching than a true “ father.” 

A further question arises. Are all the Christian writers of a 
given period to be included among the ^‘ fathers,’* or those only, 
who wrote on religious subjects, and of whose orthodoxy there 
is no doubt ? Migne, following the example of the editors of 
bibliothecae patrum who preceded him, swept into his great 
collection all the Christian writings which fell within his period ; 
but he is careful to state upon his title-page that his patrologies 
include the ecclesiastical writers as well as the fathers and doctonj 
of the Church. For a comprehensive use of the term “ ecclesi- 
astical writers ** he has the authority of Jerome, who enumerates 
among them * such heresiarchs or leaders of schism as Tatian, 
Bardaisan, Novatus, Donatus, Photinus and Eunomius. This 
may not be logical, but long usage has made it permissible or 
even necessary. It is often difficult, if not impracticable, to 
draw the line hietween orthodox writers and heterodox ; on 
which side, it might be asked, is Origen to be placed ? and in the 
c»se of a writer like Tertullian who left the Church in middle 
life, are we to admit certain of his works into our patrology and 
refuse a place to others ? It is clear that in the circumstances 
the terms “ father,” “ patristic,’* “ patrology ” must be used 
with much elasticity, since it is now loo late to substitute for 
them any more comprehensive terms. 

By the “ fathers,” then, we understand the whole of extant 
Christian literature from the time of the apostles to the rise of 
scholasticism or the beginning of the middle ages. However we 
may interpret the lower limit of this period, the literature which 
it embraces is immense. Some method of subdivi.sion is neccs.sar>’, 
and the simplest and most obvious is that which breaks the whole 
into two great parts, the antc-Nicene and the post-Nicene. 
This is not an arbitrary cleavage : the Council of Nicaea (a.d. 
325) is the watershed which actually separates two great tracts 
of Christian literature. The antc-Nicene age yields priceless 
records of the early struggles of Christianity ; from it we have 
received specimens of the early apologetic and the early polemic 
of the Church, the first essays of ('hristian philosophy, Christian 
correspondence, Christian biblical interpretation : we owe to it 
the works of Justin, Irenacus, the Alexandrian Clement, Origen, 
Tertullian, Cyprian. In these products of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries there is much which in its own way was not surpassed 
by any of the later patristic writings. Yet tlie post-Nicene 
literature, considered as literature, readies a far higher level. 
Both in East and West, the 4th and slh centuries form the golden 
age of dogmatic theology, of homiletic preaching, of exposition, 
of letter- writing, of Church history, of religious poetry. Two 
causes may be assigned for this fact. The conversion of the 
empire gave the members of the Church leisure and opportunities 
for the cultivation of literary taste, and gradually drew the 
educated classes within the pale of the Christian society. More- - 
over, the great Christological controversies of the age tended to 
encourage in Christian writers and preachers an intellectujjil 
..acuteness and an accuracy of thought and expression of v/hich 
the earlier centuries had not felt the need. 

The ante-Nicene period of patristic literature opens with the 
“ apostolic fathers,” ^ i.e. the Church writers who flourished 
toward the end of the apostolic age and during tlie half century 
that followed it, including Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, 
Polycarp of Smyrna and the author known as “ Barnabas.” 
Their writings, like those of the apostles, are epistolary ; but 
editions of the apostolic fathers now usually admit also the early 
Church order known as the Didache, the allegory entitled the 
Shepherdy and a short anonymous apology addressed to one .. 
Diognetus. A second group, known as the “ Greek Apologists^ 
embraces Aristides, Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras and Theopliilus ; 
and a third consists of the early polemical writers, Irenaeus and 

* In his book De viris illttshibus. 

" The term patres apostolici is duo to the patristic scholars of tbs 
17th century: see Lightfoot, St Ctement of Rome, i; p. 3. “ Sub- 
apostolic “ is perhaps a more accurate designation. 
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Mippolytus.: Next oome the great Alexandrians, Clement, 
Or^en, Dionysius ; the Carthaginians, TertuUian and Cyprian ; 
the Romans, Minucius Felix ^d Novatian ; the last lour laid 
the foundations of a Latin Christian literature. Even the stormy 
da} s of the last persecution yielded some considerable writers, 
•such as Methodius in the East and Lactantius in the West. This 
list is far from complete ; the principal collections of the ipte* 
Nicene fathers include not a few minor and anonymous writers, 
and the fragments of many others whose works as a whole have 
perished. 

In the post-Nicene period the literary output of the Church 
was greater. Only the more representative names can be men- 
tioned here. From Alexandria we get Athanasius, Didymus and 
Cyril ; from Cyrene, Synesius ; from Antioch, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, John Chrysostom and Theodoret ; from Palestine, 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Cyril of Jerusalem ; from Cappadocia, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzus. The Latin 
West was scarcely less productive; it is enough to mention 
Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose of Milan, Augustine of Hippo, Leo of 
Rome, Jerome, Rufinus, and a father lately restored to his place 
in patristic literature, Niceta of Remesiana.^ Gaul alone has a 
goodly list of Christian authors to show : John Cassian, Vincent 
of Lerins, Hilary of Arles, Prosper of Aquitaine, Salvian of 
Alarseiilcs, Sidonius Apollinaris of Auvergne, Caesarius of Arles, 
Gregory of Tours. The period ends in the West with two great 
Italian names, CAssiodorus and Pope Gregory I., after Leo the 
greatest of papal theologians. 

The reader to whom the study is new will gain some idea of the 
bulk of the extant patristic literature, if we add that in Migne's 
collection ninety -six large volumes are occupied with the Greek 
fathers from Clement of Rome to John of Damascus, and seventy- 
six with the Latin fathers from TertuUian to Gregory the 
Great.- 

For a discussion of the more important fathers the student is 
referred to the articles which deal with them separately. In this 
place it is enough to consider tlie general influence of the patristic 
w'ritings upon Christian doctrine and biblical interpretation. 

( an any authority be claimed for their teaching or their exegesis, 
other than that which belongs to the best writers of every age. 
11 le decree of the council of Trent® («/ nemo . . . contra un- 
am mum consettsum pairum ipsam scripturam sacram inter pretar i 
audeai) is studiously moderate, and yet it seems to rule that 
binder certain circumstances it is not permitted to the Church of 
later times to carry the science of biblical interpretation beyond 
the point which it had reached at the end of the patristic period. 
Roman Catholic writers,^ however, have explained the prohibition 
to apply to matters of faith only, and in that case the Tridentine 
decree is little else than another form of the Vincentian canon 
which has l)een widely accepted in the Anglican communion : 
ctirandum est ut id ieneamus quod ubique, quod semper^ quod ab 
omnibus credttum est. The fathers of the first six or seven 
centuries, so far os they ^ree, may be fairly taken to represent 
the main stream of (Christian tradition and belief during the 
period when the apostolic teaching took shape in the great creeds 
and dogmatic decisions of Christendom. The English reformers 
realized this fact ; and notwithstanding their insistence on the 
unique authority of the canon of Scripture, their appeal to the 
fathers as representatives of the teaching of the undivided 
Church was as wholehearted as that of the Tridcntine divines. 
Thus the English canon of 1571 directs preachers “ to take heed 
that they do not teach anything in their sermons as though 
they would have it completely held and believed by the people, 
save what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New 
Testaments, and what the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops 
have gathered from that doctrine,’* Depreciation of the fathers 
was characteristic, not of the Anglican reformation, but of the 

' The ediho ptinceps of Niceta’s works was published by Dr A. E. 
Burn in 1005; 

The Greek patrology contains, however, besides the text, a 
Latin translation, and in both patrologiea there is much editorial 
matter. 

® Sess, iv. 

^ E. G. Mdhler, Symbolism (E. tr.) § 42, 


revolt some of ite fundamental priz^les pfatcl^ Jed 
by the fWitM r^tion.^ 

Now that^&e smoke of these controversies has passed 
it is possible to. form a clearer judgment upon the merits of the 
patristic writings. T^y are no longer used as*an armoury 
from which opposite sides may dra^v efiective weapons, offensive 
or defensive ; nor on the other hand lure they cast aside , as the 
rubbish of an ignorant and superstitious age. All patristic 
students now recognize the great inequality of these authors, 
and admit that they are not free from the faults of their times ; 
it is not denied that much of their exegesis is untenable, or that 
their logic is often feeble and their rhetoric offensive to mo^rh 
taste. But against these disadvantages may be set the unique 
services which the fathers still render to Christian scholars. 
Their works comprise the whole literature of our faith during 
the decisive centuries which followed the apostolic age. They 
are important witnesses to the text of the New Testament, to 
the history of the canon, and to the history of interpretation. 
It is to their pages that we owe nearly all that we know of the 
life of ancient Christianity. We see in them the thought of the 
ancient Church taking shape in the minds of her bishops and 
doctors ; and in many cases they express the results of the great 
doctrinal controversies of their age in language which leaves 
little to he desired.® 

Authorities. — The earliest writer on patristics was Jerome, 
whose book De vtris iUusttibus gives a brief account of flRe hundred 
and thirty-five Church writers, beginning with St Peter and ending 
with himself. Jerome's work was continued successively by 
Gennadius of Marseille.s, Isidore of Seville, and Jldefonsus of Toledo ; 
the last-named writer brings the list down to tlic middle of the 7th 
century. Since the revival of learning books on the fathers have 
been numerous ; amor^ the more recent and most accessible of these 
we may mention Smith and Wacc’s Dictionary of Christian Dio- 
graphy, Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopddie, Bardenhew'cr’s Patroh^ie 
and Geschichte dor althirchlichen Litieratur^ Hamack's GeschichUt dor 
alichrisilichen Litteratur bei Eusebius and Ehrard's Jhe ultchfisilicho 
Litteratur und ikre Erforsekung. A record of patr.stic collections 
and editions down to 1839 may be found in r)ov.liiig\s Notitia 
Scriptorum SS. Patrum. 'The content?^ of the volumes of Migne’s 
patrologies are given in the Catalogue gMral des livtes de fabbi 
Migne, and a useful list in alphabetical order of the writers in the 
Greek Patrologia has been compiled by Dr J. B. Pearson (Cambridge, 
1882). Migne’s texts are not always satisfactory, but since the 
completion of his great undertaking two important collections have 
been begun on critical lines - the Vienna edition ot the Latin Church 
writers,’ and the Berlin edition of the Greek writers of the ante-N.cene 
period.** 

For Engl.'sh readers there are three series of translat oiis frofn the 
fathers, whxh cover much of the ground ; the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers, the Ante Nicene Christian Library and the Select Library 
of Nicene and PosUNicene Fathers, Satisfactory lexicons of patristic 
Greek and I,atin are still a desideratum : but assistance may be 
obtained in the study of the Greek fathers from SuicerV Thesaurus^ 
the Lexicon of Byzantine Greek by E. A. Sophocles, and the Lexicon 
Graecum suppletorium et dialecticum of Van Herwerden ; whilst the 
new great Latin Lexicon ^ published by the Berlin Academy, is calcu- 
lated to meet the needs of students of Latin patristic literature. For 
a fuller list of books useful to the reader of the Greek and Latin fathers 
see H. B. Swete’s Patristic Study (2nd ed., 1902), (H. D. S.) 

FATHOM (a word common, in various forms, to Scandinavian 
and Teutonic languages ; cf . Danish favny Dutch vaam and 
Ger. Faden, and meaning “ the arms extended ” ; the ultimate 
origin is a root pet, seen in the Gr. Trerapvvrai, to spread), a 
measure of length, being the distance from the tip of one middle 
finger to the tip of the other, when the arms are stretched out 
to their widest extent. This length has been standardized to 
a measure of 6 ft., and as such is used mainly in soundings as 
a unit for measuring the depth of the sea, “ Fathom ” is also 
used in the measurement of timber, when it is equivalent to 6 ft. 
sq. ; similarly, in mining, a fathom is a portion of ground 
running the whole thickness of the vein of ore, and is 6 ft. in 
breadth and thickness. The verb “ to fathom,” i,e, to sound 
or measure with a fathom-line, is used figuratively, meaning to 
go into a subject deeply, to penetrate, or to explore thorougnly. 

* See T. J. Blunt, Right Use of the Fathers^ p. 13 ff. 

® See Stanton, Place of Authority in Religion y p. 165 f.* 

’ Corpus scriptorum eccUsiasticorum Latinorum. 

® Griechischen ohrisUichen Schriftstellernder ersten drei Jahrhunderie, 
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i ¥!itiiiUL daughter of the prophet Mahom^/Jrom TObih ^d‘her 
Ittii^d tJie caliph All, 's 6 h m Abu TalSb', thi^ chiimjed descent, 
tfcifc d3rnast)^ is ^Iso called ’Obaidi (tlbajcS) after 'Obajdaliah, 
^ fest sovei-eligTi, and '*AIa^^^, a titl!e‘ which it ' shares^ mth 
o^er dynasties Claittiing the same' ancestry. For a list of 
sovereigns see Egy1>t, section Bi'tiory ('Mahommedan period); 
three, however, must be prefixed who reigned’ in north-western 
Africa before the annexatioh of ?gypt : al-Mahdf *Obaidallah 
i97 (509); al-Qa'im Mahommed 3^2 (934); al-MansOr Isma^ii 

^^l^dynasfcv owed Hs rise to the attachment to the family of 
the prophet whipl^ Was widespread in the Moslem, world, and 
the belief that the sovereignty wa^ the right of one of ‘its members. 
Owing, however, to the absence of the principle of primogeniture 
there was diSetenoe of opinion as to the person whose claim 
should be enforced, and a number of sects arose maintaining the 
rights of di^rent branches of the family. 7 ’he Fatimites were 
supp,ort;ed by those who regarded the sovereignty as vested in 
Isma'Il, son of Ja'far al-SXdiq, great-great-grandson of All, 
thrbugh his second son Hosain (pusain). Of this Tsmft*!! the 
first Fatimite caliph was. supposed to be the great-grandson. 
The line of ancestors between him and . Ismil'II is, however, 


variously given, even his father's name being quite uncertain, 
and in some of the pedigreefi even Issna"!l does not figure. 
Apparent!^ when the family first became of political importance 
their Alid descent was not disputed at Bagdad*, and tl^ poet 
al-Sharif al-Radi (d. A..n. 406 : in wlwse family the 

oflke of Naqib ( registrar ^ the AJickj.) was hereditary, appears 
to have acknowledged it (lOitvdn, ed*. Beknit, p. 972). When 
their success became a menace to the caliphs of Bagdad, genealo- 
gists were employed to demonstrate the falsity of the clairn, 
and a considerable literature, both official and unofficial, rose in 
consequence. The founder of the dynasty was made out to be 
a scion of a family of heretics from whom the terrible Carmathian 
sect had. originate : tate«ou (perhaps owing to the r 61 e played 
by Jacob, son of Killis, in bringing the Fatimites to Egypt), 
the founder was made out to have been a Jew, either as having 
been adopted by the heretic supposed to be his father, or as 
havaitg been made to personate the real 'Obaidallah, who had 
been killed in captivity. Wliiie the stories that mate him of 
either Jewish or Carmathian origin may be neglected, as the 
product of malice, the uncertainty of the gencak>gies offered by 
their partisans renders any positive solution of the problem 
impossible. What seems to be clear is that secretly within the 
Abbasid empire propaganda w^a.s carried on in favour of one or 
other Alid aspirant, and the danger which any such aspirant 
incurred by coming forward, openly led to his whoreabouts being 
concealed except from a very few adherents. What is known 
then is that towards tl^ end of the. 3rdf Islamic century the leader 
of the sect of IsmU’IIites (Assassins, q,v.) who afterwards mounted 
a throne, lived at Salam^, necu* Emesa (Homs), hayiijg agents 
.ipreacl over Arabia, Persia and Syria, and frequently receiving 
risits from pious adherents, who had been on pilgrimage to the 
grave of Hosain (Husain). Such visitors received directioilS 
and orders such as arc usual in secret societies. One- of these 
agents, Abu Abdallah al-Hosain called al-Shi'i, said to have 
fmed the office of censor (muktasib) at Basra, received orders 
to parry on a mission in Arabia, and at Mecca is said’ to have 
made the acquaintance of some members of the Berber tribe 
Kutama, south of the bay of Bougie. These persons persuaded 
him to travel home with them in the character of teacher of the 
Koran, but according to some authorities the ground* had already 
beefR prepared there for a political mission. Ho arrived in the 
Kutama country in June 893, and appears very soon to have 
been made chief, thereby exciting the .suspicion of the Aghlabite 
ruler of Kairaw&n, Ibrahim b. Ahmad, which, however, was 
soon hllayed. His .success provoked a civil war among the 
Berbers, but he- was protected by a chief* named FJasan b. Mrun, 
and displayed sufficient military ability to win respect. Nine 
yea|9 after his arrival he made use of the unrest following on the 
death of the Aghlabite IbrahT'n to attack the town of Mila, 


which he todfcW tT^chery; j IMei idit 

and success of Pbrilhiii, Abi^^Abbife 'AbdaHkKi'l^i hhi Boii 
al-Abwa! to dcfti^ with the pew power, and he'wfe^rtldd'a^Shfl 
in sbTO battles, but in 903 al-A^^)(Wi^l was recalled by hfe brother 
Ziy&dataHah, who had usurped Ac throne, and pot* to death. 

At sopie tihie after his fitst sueccssea abSh!‘! sent a messen^* 
(apparently his brother) to the head of hie sect at Salamia, 
biddihg hhn come to the Kutama country', and ptece* hhnself at 
the head of affairs, since aFSWIV followers hod* been tau^t to 
pay homage to a Mahdi who would at some time be shown them. 
It is said that *Obaidallah, who now held this post, was known 
to the court at ?agdad, and that on the news of his depirtore 
orders were sent to the governor of Egypt to arrest him ^ but by 
skilful simulation 'ObaidaUah succeed^ in escaping this danger, 
and with his escort reached Tripoli safely, instructions* had by 
this thnt reached the Aghfebite Zfyadatalteh to be on the* watch 
for the Mahdi, who was finally arrested at Sijilmasa (Tafflalt) in 
the year a.h. 292 (a.d. 905) ; his companion, abShfTs brother, 
had been arrested at an earlier point, and the Mahdl’s journey 
to the south-west must have been to elude pursuit. 

The invitation to the Mahdi turned out to have been prema- 
ture r for Ziy^datalliah had sent a powerful army to 0{^se 
al-Shff, which, making Constantine its headquarterir, had driven 
al-Shfl into the mountains : after six months al-Shfl secured 
an q>portunity for attacking it, and won a complete victory. 
Early in 906 another army was sent to deal with al-Shl*!, and 
an earnest appeal came from the caliph Muqtaff (Moktafi), 
addressed to all the Mo.slems of Africa, to aid ZiyadataHah 
against the usurper. The operations of the Aghlabi^fee prince 
were unproductive of any decided result, and by September 
906 al-ShTi had got possession of the important fortress Tubna 
and some others. Further forces were immediately sent to the 
front by Ziy^dalallah, but these were defeated by aI-Shl*I and 
his officers, to whom other towns capitulated, tin Ziyfidatallah 
found it prudent to retire from Al-Urbus or Larttius, which had 
been his headquart?ers, and entrench himself in Raqqfllda, one 
of the two capitals of his kingdom, Kairawfln being the other. 
ZiyEdatallah is charged by the chroniclers with dissoluteness and 
levity, and even cowardice : after his retreat the fortpes.srs and 
towns in what now ronstitut-e the department- of Constantine 
and in Tunisia fell fast into al-ShH's hands, and he was soon 
able to threaten Raqqada itself. 

By March 909 Raqqada had become untenable, and Zi)'ildat- 
allah resolved to flee from his kingdom ; taking with him his 
chief possessions, he made for Egypt, and thence to Trak : bis 
final' fate is uncertain. The cities Raqq&da and Kairawan were 
immediately occupied by Al-Sh?i, who proceeded to send 
governors to the other places of importance in what had been 
the Aghlabite kingdom, and to strike new coins, which, however, 
bore no sovereign’s name. Orders were given that the ShTite 
peculmritics should be introduced into public worship. 

In May 909 al-Shfl led a tremendous army westwards to the" 
kingdom of Tahert, where he put- an end to the Rustamite 
dyna.sty, and appobted- a governor of his* own : be thence 
proceeded to Sijilmfi.sa where ‘Obaidallah lay imprisoned, with 
the intention of releasing him and placing him on the throne^ 
After a brief attempt at resistance, the governor fled, and 
al-Shfi entered the city, released’ ’Obaidallah and presented 
him to the army as the long-promised Imftm. The day is given 
as tlie 26th of August 909. ‘Obaidallalv had been* in jwison 
more than three years. Whether hie idenrity with the Mahdi 
for whom al-Shfl had been fighting was known to the governor 
of Sijilmasa is uncertain. If it was, the governor and his master 
the Aghlabite sovereign might been expected to make 
of their knowledge and outwit al^-Shfl by putting his 
to death. Opponents of the Fatimites assert that this Wls 
actually done, and^ that the- Mahdi presented to the army was 
not the real ‘Obaiclallah, hut (as usual) a Jewish captive, who 
had been suborned to play the r 51 e. 

The chief command was now assumed by 'Obaidallah, whoiook 
the tkle “ al-Mahdi. Commander of the Faithful,” tiiereby 
claiming the headshi} of the whole Moslem world: Raqqftda 
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of ikhe court, £{tfitc |trmip4|im hudmidllsid^ 

doOtrinetnuimMeiiloEood oirlSi^.aiilafaitaB^^ en^ ofiitlkriiliDntter He«^ 

couhtieriag’Soxnct oppositioD^ Refvdts wfakh accbe in iiiffeciont:* b< 4 slidki,. whtdi. tefthngcd .tbe< cou^t iif tEmfiice,^ 

pairtB C< the Aghlaiiitui kkgdim' werej,l^ quelled. iGenoav ond pltttliKdrriNli.t^^ cbalt of CeMoiift) 

Ttm oousseidlktived by 'QbcidaWi izi govisndng indqiendently to'Afribu;, A third. attempt stiadOibgrihim to l^e Rgyst oesultid 
•of alLShf! 3omt led to disaat^addon on ihe p^t of the ktter, in a disastrous defeat at TSim aKHomfii^ after which* mmsaiftS] 
wha> inged on. hr is said fay his brother^. (Decided to dethrone of tl^ cKpeditioit Retreated in disflirdes to Bfurca^ 
their Mi^, and on the ocoaaion of an. expedition to The late yearir.Df .the .nBiign of Qfi'imt were troubled by the 

which alrShfi ensiMnanried, orgasused a con^racy with that upriaing of ¥add Makldad alriZefliftt^ & leader who durii^ 
end. The conspdonuiy was betrayed to 'Obaidallah,. who took t^ f^sr reign had> acquired a folloiwing among the trito 
steps to defeat it, and on the last day of July $zi conttived inhabiting the^ Jebd Aures, including aidherents of the 'Ihidir 
to assaasinate both aJ^i'I and hhr brother^ Thi^ the fwaoednre sect. After having fled for a time to Mecqa^. this pekson returned' 
which had claractenzed the accessioD oi* the *Abbisid. dynasty in 937 to Tamar (Tonzer), the ordinal' seat of hia operatioMf>. 
was. repeaitecL It has been conjectured that these assassina- and was imprisosed by Qu im’s order* His sons, aided by the 
tionsr lost, die Fatioutes the support of the organaatiozL that powei^ tnbe Zendta, succeeded in forcing the prison, and 
conticuiad to exist in the £aa^ whence the Cannathiam figure as releasing tbek father^ who continued to organize a conspiracy 
an independent and even hostile commimity, though they appear on a vast scale, and by the end of 943 was strong enough to take 
to have been amenable to the. ihfibexice. of the Afsicaa caMpk the field against the Fatiznite sovereign, whom he drove out of 
'Odbaidailah had now. to face the dissadstetion of the tciiies Kairaw'&n. AbO Yazid prodeimed himsdf a champion of Sunni 
whose allegiance al-Shi*! had won, especially the Kut&ma, doctrine against the Sin* is, and ordered the legal system of 
Zenftta and LawSta : the upristng of ^ifirsl assumed formidable Mftliik to be restored in place (sf that introduced by the Fatimites^ 
proportions, and they evea electeii a; MahdI. of their own, one Apparent^ the doctrines of the latter had as yet won little 
Kftdu b* Mu'arik al-Mfiwati, wlio pramnlgated a new revelation popularity, and Abu Yazid won an enormous Mowing, except 
for their guidance^ They were finally defeated by ‘t^idallah’s amoiog the Kut&ma, who remained faithful to Qfi’im. On the 
son Ahna’l-Qfisim Mahommed, who took Constantine, and last day of October 944, an engagement was fought between 
succeeded in capturing the new Mahd^ whom he brought to Kairawan and Maihdia at a place called al-AkfanvI^, which 
Raqqida. Other opponents were got rid of by ‘Obaidallah by resuited in the rout of Qfi*im’s forces, and the caliph^s being 
ruthless executions. By the middle of the year 913 ^ his own shortly after shut up in his capital, tlie suburbs of which he 
and his son’s efforts he had brought his Idngdom into order, defected by a trenohi Abu Yazld’s forces were ilbsuited to 
After the style of most founders of dynasties he then selected maintain a protracted siege, and since, owing to the former 
a site for a new capital, to be called after his title Mahdia caliph’s focethou^t, the capital was in a condition to hold out. 

on a peninsula calted Hamma (Cape Africa) S.S J). of Kairawftn. for a long time, many of them deserted and the besiegers gained 
Eight years were spent in fortifying this, place, which in 921 no permanent advantage. After the siege had lasted some 
was made the capital of the empire; ten months Abie Yazid was (tompellcd to raise it (September 

After defeating internal enemies ‘Obaidallah turned his 945); the struggle^, however, (iid not end with that event, and 
attewtion to the remaining *AbbfiHid possessions in Africa, and for a time the caliph and Abu YazJd continued to fi^t with 
his general HabSsah b. Yusul in the year 913 advanced along va^ing fortune, while anaaichy prevailed over most ei the 
the northern coast, taking variousiplaccsi-inchading the. rmportant caliph’s donMnions. On the I3ih oi January 946> Abu Vazid 
town of Barca, his {lu-ogress, it is said, being marked by great shut up Qfi’izn’s forces in Susa whkh he began to besiege, and 
croelty. He then advanced towards Egypt, and towards the attempted tx> take by stormw 

end of July 914, being reinforced by Abu’l^asim, afterwards On the ifithcrf May 945,. while Abu Yazid was besieging, Susa, 
al-Q&’im, entered Alexandria. The danger led to) measures of the caliph- abQ&’sne died at Mahdia, and was. succeeded by his 
unusual energy being taken by the Bagdbd caliph Moqtadir, son Ismfi’il, who took the title Mansur. He almost immediately 
an army being sent to Egypt under Mv^nis, and a special post relieved Susa: by sending a. fleet, which >oiniDg whh-thc garrison 
being organized betweem' that country and Bagdad to convey inflicted a sevene defeat on Abu YazFd, who had to evacuate 
messages uninterruptedly. The Fatimitc forces were defeated, KairawSn also ; but though the cities were mainly in the hands 
partly owing to the insubordination of the general Hab&sah, of Fatimite prdects, Abu Yazid was able to maintain the field 
in the winter of 914, and returned to Ba«ca and Kairawfin with for more than two years longer, while, his followers were steadily 
great loss; decreasing in numbers, and he was repeatedly driven into fest* 

A second expedition was undertaken against Egypt in the nesses of the Sahara. In August 947 his last stronghold was 
year 919, and on the loth of Judy Alexandria was entered by taken, and he died of wounds received in defending it. His 
Abu’]<Qfisim, who then advanced southward, seizing the Fayum sons carried on some desultory warfare against Mansur after 
«md‘ Ushmunain (Eshmunain). He was presently reinforced by their father’s death. A town called Man^Qra or Sfibra was 
a fleet, which, however, was defeated at Rosetta in March <xf built adjoining Kairaw&n to celebrate the decisive victory over 
the year 920 by a fleet despatched feom Tarsus by the 'Abbflsid Abu Yazid, which, however;; did- not long preserve its name, 
caliph Moqtadir, most of the vessels being burned. Through The exhausted condhion of north-west Africa due to the pro- 
the energetic measures of the caliph, who sent repeated rein- tracted civil war required some years of: peace, for recuperation, 
forcements to Fostat, Abu'l-Qasirn was compelled in the spring and further expfoita are not recorded for Mansur, who died on 
of 921 to evacuate- the places which he had seized*, and return; the igtb of March 952. 

to the west witli the remains of his army, which^ hadi suffered His son, Abu Tamim Ma*aiM, was twenty-two years of age at 
much from plague as well as defeat on the fiekU Ohihisretura the time, and succeeded his father with the title Mo*izz lidm 
he found that the court had migrated from Raqqida to the new allah. His authority was acknowledged over the greater part 
capital Mahdia (q>v.). Meanwhile -other expeditions had been of the region now constituting Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, as 
despatched by 'O^i^llnh towards the west, and Nekor (Nakur) well as Sicily, and he appears to have had serious thoughts of 
and Fez had been forced to acknowledge his sovere^nfy^ endcavcniring to annex S^n; At an early period’ in his reign he 

The remaining years of ‘Obaidallah’s reign were largely made Jauhar, who had' bedi secretary under the former caliph, 
spentindeaHng with uprirings in various parts of his dominions, commander of the forces, and the services rendered by this 
the success of which at times reduced the territory in which he person to the dynasty made him count as its second founder 
was recognized to a small area. after al-Shftr In the years 958 and 959 he was sent westwards ta 

^ObaidaUah died on the 4th of March 933, an (3 was succeeded reduce Fez and other plaices where the authority of the i^mifte 
Ahu'hQ&sim, who took the title al-Qa’im biamr allah. He caJsph had been; repudiated^ And after a successful eoc^dition; 
immediately after his accession occupied himself with the advanced! as far as the Atlanric. As early as 966 the plan ol 
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attempting a fresh invasion of Egypt was conceived, and pre- 
patations made for its execution ; but it was delayed, it is said 
at the request of the caliph’s mother, who wishcdUo make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca first ; and her honourable treatment by 
Kftfur when she passed through Egypt induced the caliph to 
postpone the invasion till that sovereign’s death. 

In August 972 Mo*izz resolved to follow Jauhar’s pressing 
invitation to enter his new capital Cairo. With his arrival there 
the centre of the Fatimite power was transferred from Mahdia 
and Kairawfin to Egypt, and their original dominion became 
a province called al-Maghrib, which immediately fell into the 
hands of a hereditary dynasty, the Zeirids, acknowledging 
Fatimite suzerainty. The first sovereign was Bulukkin, also 
called Abu’l-Futuh Yusuf, appointed by Mo'izz as his viceroy 
on the occasion of his departure for Egypt : separate prefects 
were appointed for Sicily and Tripoli ; and at the first the 
minister of finance was to be an official independent of the 
governor of the Maghrib. On the death of Bulukkin in 984 he 
was succeeded by a son who took the royal title al-Man§ur, under 
whose rule an attempt was made by the Kutama, instigated by 
the caliph, to shake off the ydke of the Zeirids, who originated 
from the Sanhaja tribe. This attempt was defeated by the energy 
of Mansur in 988 ; and the sovereignty of the Fatimites in the 
Maghrib became more and more confined to recognition in public 
prayer an^on coins, and the payment of tribute and the giving 
of presents to the viziers at Cairo. I'he fourth ruler of the 
Zeirid dynasty, called Mo*izz, endeavoured to substitute 'Abb&sid 
suzerainty for Fatimite : his land was invaded by Arab colonies 
sent l3y the Fatimite caliph, with whom in 1051 Mo*izz fought a 
decisive engagement, after which the dominion of the Zeirids 
was restricted to the territory adjoining Mahdia ; a number of 
smaller kingdoms rising up around them. The Zeirids were finally 
overthrown by Roger II. of Sicily in 1148. 

After the death of al-Adid, the last Fatimite caliph in Egypt, 
some attempts were made to place on the throne a member of 
the family, and at one time there seemed a chance of the Assassins, 
who formed a branch of the Fatimite sect, assisting in this project. 
In 1174 a conspiracy for the restoration of the dynasty was 
organized by *Umarah of Yemen, a court poet, with the aid of 
eight officials of the government : it was discovered and those 
who were implicated were executed. Two persons claiming 
Fatimite descent took the royal titles al-Mo‘ta§im billah and 
abljamid lillah in the years 1175 and 1176 respectively ; and 
as late as 1192 we hear of pretenders in Egypt, Some members 
of the family are traceable till near the end of the 7th century 
of Islam. 

The doctrines of the Fatimites as a sect, apart from their 
claim to the sovereignty in Islam, are little known, and wc 
are not justified in identifying them with those of the Assassins, 
the C!armalhians or the Druses, though all these sects are 
connected with them in origin. A famous account is gjven by 
Maqria cf a system of education by which the neophyte had 
doubts gently instilled into his mind till he was prepared to 
have the allegorical meaning of the Koran set before him, and to 
substitute some form of natural for revealed religion. In moat 
accounts of the early days of the community it is stated that the 
permission of wine-drinking and licentiousness, and the com- 
munity of wives and property formed part of its tenets. - There 
is little in the recorded practice of the Fatimite state to confirm 
or justify these assertions ; and they appear to have differed 
from orthodox Moslems rather in small details of ritual and law 
than in deep matters of doctrine. 

Authorities. — F. Wftstetileld, Geschichte d$r Fatimiden Chali fen 
(G6ttingen, 1881); E. Mercier, Histoire de VAfrique Septentrionale 
(Paris^ i8h8) ; M. J. de Goejc, Memoire sur les Carmathes de Bahrain 
et les Fatimides (2nd cd., Leiden, 1886) ; P. Casanova, “ Memoire 
bur les derniers Fatimides,*' MSm, Miss, archiologique au Caire, 
vol. vi. ; for the lives of 'Obaidallah and AbQ Yazid, Cherbonneau in 
the Journal Asiatique, s^r. iv. vol. 20, and »6r. v, vol. 5. See also 
Egypt : History ^ sect. Mahommedan, (D, S. M.*) 

FAUBOURG, the French name for a portion of a town which 
lies outside the walls, hence properly a suburb. The name 
survives in certain parts of Paris, such as the Faubourg St 


-FAUCHER 

Antoine, and the Faubourg St Germain, Ac., which have long 
since ceased to be suburbs and have become portbns of the 
toiMi itself. The origin of the word is doubtful. The earlier 
spelling faux-bourgy and the occurrence in medieval Latin of 
falsus-iurgus (see Ducange, Glossartutn, s.v. ** Falsus-Burgus ”), 
was taken as showing its obvious origin and meaning, the sham ' 
or quasi-borough. The generally accepted derivation is from 
fors, outside (I^t. foris, outside the gates), and btmrg. It is 
suggested that the word is the French adaptation of the Ger. 
Piahiburger, the burghers of the pale, Le. outside the walls 
but within the pale. 

FAUCES (a Latin plural wcurd for “ throat ” ; the singular 
faux is rarely found), in anatomy, the hinder part of the mouth, 
which leads into the pharynx ; also an architectural term given 
l>y Vitruvius to narrow passages on either side of the tablinum, 
through which access could be obtained from the atrium to the 
peristylar court in the rear. 

FAUCHER, LEONARD JOSEPH [L^on] (i8o3->t854), French 
politician and economist, was born at Limoges on the 8th of 
September 1803. When he was nine years old the family 
removed to Toulouse, where the boy was sent to school. His 
parents were separated in i8i6, and Leon Faucher, who resisted 
his father’s attempts to put him to a trade, helped to support 
himself and his mother during the rest of his school career by 
designing embroidery and needlework. As a private tutor in 
Paris he continued his studies in the direction of archaeology 
and history, but with the revolution of 1830 he was drawn into 
active political journalism on the Liberal side. He was on the 
staff of the Temps from 1830 to 1833, when he became editor 
of the Constitutionnel for a short time. A Sunday journal of 
his own, Le Bien publicy proved a disastrous financial failure ; 
and his political independence having caused his retirement 
from the Constitutionnel y he joined in 1834 the Courtier jranpaisy 
of which he was editor from 1839 until 1842, when the paper 
changed hands. Faucher belonged in policy to the dynastic 
Left, and consistently preached moderation to the more ardent 
Liberals. On resigning his connexion with the Courrier franpais 
he gave his attention chiefly to economic questions. He advo- 
cated a customs union between the latin countries to counter- 
Ijalancc the German Zollvercin, and in view of the impractic- 
ability of such a measure narrowed his proposal in 1842 to a 
customs union between France and Belgium. In 1843 he visited 
England to study the English social system, publishing the 
results of his investigations in a famous series of Etudes sur 
VAngleterre (2 vols., 1845), published originally in the Revue 
dcs deux mondes. He helped to organize the Bordeaux associa- 
tion for free-trade propaganda, and it was as an advocate of 
free trade that he was elected in 1847 to the chamber of deputies 
for Reims. After the revolution of 1848 he entered the Con- 
stituent rAssembly for the department of Marne, where he 
opposed many Republican measures— the limitation of the hours 
of labour, the creation of the national relief works in Paris, 
the abolition of the death penally and others. Under the 
presidency of Louis Napoleon he became minister of public 
works, and then minister of the interior, but his action in seeking 
to influence the coming elections by a circular letter addressed 
to the prefects was censured by the Constituent Assembly, 
and he was compelled to resign office on the 14th of I^.Iay 1849. 
In 1851 he was again minister of the interior until Napoleon 
declared his intention of resorting to universal suffrage. After 
the coup d'etat of December he refused a seat in the consultative 
commission instituted by Napoleon, He had been elected a 
member of the Academy of Moral and Political Science in 1849, 
and his retirement from politics permitted a return to his writings 
on economics. He liad been to Italy in search of health in 18^/ 
and was returning to Paris on business when he was seized 
typhoid at Marseilles, where he died on the 14th of December 
1854. 

His misccllanoous writings were collected voU., as 

Melahges d'iconomie politique et de finance, and his speeches m the 
legislature are printed in vol. ii. of Lion Faucher , biographie et 
corresponiance (2 vols., and ed., Paris, 1875). 



FAUCHET—FAUJAS; DE SAINT-FOND 


FAUOHVT^ CLAUDE . (1530-1601), French historian and 
antiquary, was born at Paris on the 3rd of July 1530. Of his 
early, life few particulars are known. He applied himself to the 
study of the early French chroniclers, and proposed to publish 
extracts which would throw light on the first periods of the 
‘monarchy. During the civil wars he lost a large part of his 
books and manuscripts in a riot, and was compelled to leave 
Paris. He then settled at Marseilles. Attaching himself after- 
wards to Cardinal de Toumon, he accompanied him in 1554 
to Italy, whence he was several times sent on embassies to the 
king, with reports on the siege of Siena. His services at length 
procured him the post of president of the chambre des monnaies, 
and thus enabled him to resume his literary studies. Having 
become embarrassed with debt, he found it necessary, at the 
age of seventy, to sell his office ; but the king, amused with an 
epiCTam, gave him a pension, with the title of historiographer 
of France. Fauchet has the reputation of an impartial and 
scrupulously accurate writer ; and in his works are to be found 
important facts not easily accessible elsewhere. He was, however, 
entirely uncritical, and his style is singularly inelegant. His 
principal works (1579, 1599) treat of Gaulish and French anti- 
quities, of the dignities and magistrates of France, of the 
origin of the French language and poetry, of the liberties of the 
Galilean church, &c.^ A collected edition was published in 1610. 
Fauchet took part in a translation of the Annals of Tacitus 
(1582). He died at Paris about the close of 1601. 

FAUCHET, CLAUDE (1744-1793), French revolutionary 
bishop, was born at Domes (Ni^vre) on the 22nd of September 
1744. He was a curate of the church of St Roch, Paris, when 
he was engaged as tutor to the children of the marquis of Choiseul, 
brother of Louis XV.*s minister, an appointment which proved 
to be the first step to fortune. He was successively grand vicar 
to the archi>ishop of Bourges, preacher to the king, and abbot 
of Montfort-Lacarre. The “ philosophic tone of his sermons 
caused his dismissal from court in 1788 before he became a 
popular speaker in the Parisian sections. He was one of the 
leaders of the attack on the Bastille, and on the 5th of August 
1789 he delivered an eloquent discourse by way of funeral 
sermon for the citizens slain on the 14th of July, taking as his 
text the words of St Paul, “ Ye have been called to liberty.” 
He blessed the tricolour flag for the National Guard, and in 
September was elected to the Commune, from which he retired 
in October 1790. During the next winter he organized within 
the Palais Royal the “ Social Club of the Society of the Friend.s 
of Truth,” presiding over crowded meetings under the self- 
assumed title of prorureur general de la vhiie. Nevertheless, 
events were marching faster than his opinions, and the last 
occasion on which he carried his public with him was in a sermon 
preached at Notre Dame on the 14th of February 1791, In 
May he became constitutional bishop of Calvados, and was 
presently returned by the department to the Legislative 
Assembly, and afterwards to the Convention. At the king’s 
trial he voted for the appeal to the people and for the penalty 
of imprisonment. He protested against the execution of Louis 
XVI. in the Journal des amis (January 26, 1793), and next 
month was denounced to the Convention for prohibiting married 
priests from the exercise of the priesthood in his diocese. He 
remained secretary to the Convention until the accusation of 
the Girondists in May 1793. In July he’was imprisoned on tht' 
charge of supporting the federalist movement at Caen, and of 
complicity with Charlotte Corday, whom he had taken to see 
a sitting of the Convention on her arrival in Paris. Of the 
second of these charges he was certainly innocent. With the 
Girondist deputies he was brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal on the 30th of October, and was guillotined on the 
following day. 

See Mimoires . , . ou Lettres de Claude Fauchet (5th ed., 1703) : 
Notes sur Claude Fauchet (Caen, 1842). 

FAUCIT, HELENA 8 AV 1 LLS (1817-1898), English actress, 
the daughter of John Saville Faucit, an actor, was bom in London. 
Her first London appearance was made on the 5th of January 
1836 at Covent Garden as Julia in The Hunchback, ^er success 
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In this was so definitely confirmed by her subsequent acting 
of Juliet, Lady Teazle, Beatrice, Imogen and Hermione, that 
within ci^teen months she was engaged by Macready as leading 
lady at Covent Garden, There, besides iqppearing in several 
Sh^espearian characters, she created the heroine's part in 
Lytton’s do la VaUiire (1836), Lady of Lyons (1838^ 

Richelieu (1839), The Sea Captain (1839), Money (1840), and 
Browning's Strafford (1837). After a visit to Paris and a short 
season at the Haynuurket, she joined the Drury Lane company 
under Macready early in 1842. There she played Lady Macbeth, 
Constance m King John, Desdemona and Imogen, and took 
part in the first production of Westland Marston's Patrician's 
Daughter (1842) and Browning's Blot on the Scutcheon (1843). 
Among her successful tours was included a visit to Paris in 1844- 
1845, where she acted with Macready in several Shakespearian 
plays. In 1851 she was married to Mr (afterwards Sir) Theodore 
Martin, but still acted occasionally for charity. One of her last 
appear^ces was as Beatrice, on the opening of the Shake.speare 
Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon on the 23rd of April 1S79. 
In 1881 there appeared in Blackwood's Magazine the first of her 
Letters on some of Shakespeare's Heroines, which were published 
in book form as On Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters 
(1885). Lady Martin died at her home near Llangollen in Wales 
on the 31st of October 1898. There is a tablet to her in the 
Shakespeare Memorial with a portrait figure, and the marble 
pulpit in the Shakespeare church — with her portiwit as Saint 
Helena — was given in her memory by her husband. 

See Sir Theodore Martin's Helena Faucit (igoo). 

FAUJAS DE SAINT-FOND, BARTHfiLEMY (1741 1819), 
French geologist and traveller, was born at Mont 61 imart on the 
17th of May 1741. He was educated at the Jesuits’ ( ollege at 
Lyons ; afterwards he went to Grenoble, applied himself to the 
study of law, and was admitted advocate to the parliament. 
He rose to be president of the seneschal's court (1765), a post 
which he honourably filled, but the duties of which became 
irksome, as he had early developed a love of nature and his 
favourite relaxation was found in visits to the Alps. There he 
began to study the forms, structure, composition and super- 
position of rocks. In 1775 he discovered in the Velay a rich 
deposit of pozzuolana, which in due course was worked In' the 
government. In 1776 he put himself in communication with 
Buflon, who was not slow to perceive the value of his labours. 
Invited by Buffon to Paris, he quitted the law, and was appointed 
by Louis XVI. assistant naturalist to the museum, to which office 
was added some years later (1785, 1788) that of royal commis- 
.sioner for mines. One of the most important of his works was the 
Recherches sur les volcans eteints du Vivarais et du Velay, which 
appeared in 1778. In this work, rich in facts and observations, 
he developed his theory of the origin of volcanoes. In his 
capacity of commissioner for mines Faujas travelled in almost 
all the countries of Europe, everywhere devoting atlcntirm to 
the nature and constituents of the rocks. It was he who first 
recognized the volcanic nature of the basaltic columns of the 
cave of Fingal (Staffa), although the island was visited in 1772 
by Sir Joseph Banks, who remarked that the stone "is a coarse 
kind of Basaltes, very much resembling the Giants’ Causeway 
in Ireland” (Pennant's Tour in Scotland and Voyage to the 
Hebrides). Faujas's Voyage en Angleterre, en icosse et aux iles 
Hebrides (1797) is full of interest— containing anecdotes of Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr John Whitehurst, and an amusing account 
of " The Dinner of an Academic Club ” (the Royal Society), and 
has been translated into English (2 vols., 1799). Having been 
nominated in 1793 professor at the Jardin des Plantes, he held 
this post till he was nearly eighty years of age, retiring in 1818 
to his estate of Saint-Fond in Dauphin^. Faujas took a warm 
interest in the balloon experiments of the brothers Montgolfier, 
and published a very complete Description des experiences de la 
machine aerostatique de MM, Montgolfier, kc. (1783, 1784). 
He contributed many scientific memoirs to the Annates and the 
Mimoires of the museum of natural history. Among his separate 
works, in addition to those already named are — Histoire naturelle 
de la province de Dauphini 1782) ; Miniralogie des volcans 
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(i8o3-i8o 9.)> Faujas died on th^ 

i8th of July tSiQ. 

_ FAULT (Mid. ICng. ftm, through the Fwnch, from the popular 
Utm UM ofM^itofaal; the origin^ I of the Utin being placed 
m English in the i5«h century), a failing, mistake « 
in geology the twin is given to a plane of disloaatian in a 
pwtion of the learth’s era* ; synonyms used in mining are 
trouble, throw and heave ” ; the German equivalent 
IS I emerfmg, and the I-rench faiUe. Faults on a small scale are 

sometimes sharply- 


fault {if theanj^le cf mclinaticm were meisilpett 
M mde^n^^ “ dip " of staata; this would be expeeasee 
as the of the fault in figs, i and a the faults 



Fig. I. — Scetkiea of cleaji cut faiUt 

f aU r «. i!N . . UULM SltflCS 

of the fauit. Somettmes m a series of strata <the beds on tlie side 


defined planes^^ as if 
the rocks had been 
sliced through and 
fitted together again 
after being shifted 
(fig. i). Jn such 
cases, however, the 
harder portions of the 
^dislocated rocks will 
usually be found 
“slickensided.” More 
frequently some dis- 
turbance i)as octiurred 
on one or both sides 
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which hasmeen pushed up are bent down against the fault while 
those on the opposite side are bent up (fig. 2). Most commonly 
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Flo. 154— Plaa of -main iasrtt, with barandnas. 


towards the right of the reader. The amount of tfisliftfTat i n n as 
iMasared along a fault-plane is the displacement of the fault 
(for an illustration of these terms see fig. 18, whqcc, they axe 
applied to a thrust fault) ; ^ vertical displaccmenf is tisiijhtoiv 
(IT. rqet) ; the horiaontal displacement, which even with vertical 
JaovOTrat must arise in all cases where the faults are not per- 
pendicular to the horuon and the strata are not horisontaL 
18 known ^ the heave. In fig. d the disrJaceinent is equal to the 
throw.® the fault A; in the fault B the displacement is mure than 



Fio. 2.— Section of strata, bent at a line of fault. 

the rodcs on both sides arc considerably broken, jumbled and 
crumpled, so that the line ^ fracture is marJked by a belt or wall- 
likc mass of fragmentary rock, fault-rock, which may be several 
yaras m breadth. Faults are to be distinguished from joints 
and fissures by the fact that there must have been a movement 
of the rock on one side of the fault-plane relatively to that on the 
other side. The trace of a fault-plane at the surface of the earth 
IS a hne (or belt of fault-rock), which in geological mapping is 
often spoken of as a “fault-line” or “line of fault.” Fig. 3 


Fig. 3,-~Plan of simple fault, 

represenu the plan of a simple fault ; quite frequently, however, 
tne mam fault subdivides at the extremities into a number of 
minor faults (fig. 4), or the main fault may be accompanied by 
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Flu. b.— Soctioa «( a vertical anil inclined iault. 


twice as great as in A, while the throw is the same in both ; the 
foult A Jaie no heave, m B it is considerable. The rock on tliat 
siifc of a fa^ which has dropped relatively to the rock on the 
other is said to be upon the downthrow side of Uie fault • oon- 
vwsely, ^ relatively uplifted portion is the upthrow side, 
“football ” ^ " li^iging-wull ” and the 

The relationship that exists between the hade and the direction 
of iJirow led to the classification of faults into “ normal 
faults, which hade under the downtlirow side, or in other 
words, those in wliich the hanging-wall Jms dropped : and 
^ rever.sed fiuilts, which hade beneath the upthrow side, that 
IS to say,, the foot-wall cxliibits a relative sinking. Normal 
faults are exemplified m figs, i, 2, and 6 ; in the latter the 
masses A and B are on the downtlirow sides, C is uptlirown, 
Mgw 7 represents a small reversed fault. Normal faults are 




Flo. 4.— ‘Platt of a fault splitting into minor faults. 

kter^ subordinate faults {%. 5), some varieties of which have 
boon termed flaws or Blatls, 

“Fauit-planes” arc sometimes perpendicular to ,tlie horizon, but 
more usuwly they arc inclined at a igreater or lesser angle. The 
angle made by the fault-plane with the vertical is the to/eof the 

^ The fauU-phnr hno^ a plane iwniace in 'tlxf inathumaticnl Mnse • 
It may curve irregularly in more than one ,dia*cti ™ ' 


Fig. 7 .— Jlevcrsed fault, Liddesdale. 

so called because they are more generally prevalent than the other 
type; they are sometim^ designated “drop” or “gravity” 
faults, but these are misleading expressions and should be 
discountenanced. Normal faults are regarded as the result of 
stretching of the crusl^ hence they have been called “ tension 
faults as distinguished from reversed faults, which are assumed^ 
to be due to pressure. It is needful, however, to exercise great 
caution m accepting this view except in a restricted and l^alizcd 
sense, for there are many instaaaeets jvhick ithe two^iomw are 
associated (see fig. ,8), and i whole oonuaeKsystem 
of faulty may bc^ the result of horizon^! (ta£^enluaiy!pressure 
alone or even of direct vertical uplift, It Is oft;en tacMy assumed 
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tl^t most normal an 4 reversed fauHs are due fo pimple vertioal 
inovements of the fractured crust-Wodks ; but thip is by no 
the case, W^t k ac,tuaUy obser\xd in examining a fault is 
the ii^pofent direction of motion i but the present position of 
the dislocated masses is the result of nal motion or series of 





Fig. 8.— Diagram of gently undulating strata art by a fault, 
with alternate throw in opposite directions, 

motions, which have taken place along the fault-plane at various 
angles from horizontal to vertical ) frequently it can he shown 
that these movements have been extremely complicated. The 
striations and slickensides on the faces of a fault indicate 
only the direction of the last movement. 



Fig. 9.— sScction of strata cut by step faults, 

A broad monoclinal fold is sometimes observed to p^«fB Joto 
i fault of gradually increasing throw ; such a fault is occasionally 
TgaTTled as pivoted at one end. Again, a faulted mass may be 
m the downthrow side towards one end, and on the upthrow 
iide towards the other, tlie movement having taken place about 







Fig. 10. — Trough faults. 


A sm^ nom^ of liwe throw jjs a<pp;ietimcs repjac^ 
?y ^ parallel ftglt^r^ftch throwing 

m the sainf direction ; if those subordi^te faults occur wi^m 
a narrow width of grppnd they are known as jaiiiis ; 

4 they arc more wTdely sepipMed th^ arc i# fmtUs 
(%. 9). Occasionally ^ 

two normal faults 
hade towards one 
another and intersect, 
and the rock mass 
between them has 
been let down ; this is 
described as a trough 
fault 20), A fault 
running parallel to 
the strike of bedded 
roclK b a strike fault ; 
one which runs along 
the direction of the 
dip is a dip fault ; a 
so-called dtagottal. fault takes a direction interihcdiate between 
these two directions. Although the effects of these types of 
fault upon the outcrops of strata differ, there are no intrinsic 
differences between the faults tliemselvtcs. 

^le effect of normal faults upon lAtt OUtetop be thus 
briefly siunmarized : — a strike fault that hades with fife direction, 
of the dip may cause beds to be ciit out at .the surface on the 
h 



Fig, 12.-g-Sec t .i o n Gtcioss the plan, fig. ii. 



Fig. 13. — Flan of strata cut by a dip fault. 

Upthrow side ; if it hades against tlw dip direction it may repeat 
some of the beds on the upthrow side (figs, n and 12). With 
dip faults the crop is carried forward (down the dip) on the 
upthrow side. The perpendicular distance between the crop 
of the M (dike or vein) on opposite sides of the fault is «he 
“offset.” The offset decreases with increasing angle of dip 
and increases with increase in the throw of the fault (fig. 13). 


n a\i.s approximately normal to the fault-plane, the ‘‘pivot” 
1 this case being near the centre. From an example of this 
ind it is evident that the same fault may at tlio same time be 
oth “ normal and “ reversed ” (see fig. 8), When the principal 
lovemcnt along a highly inclined fault-plane has been approxi- 


yarfh 



Flo, 11. — Plan of a strike fault, 

Ately honzontal, the fault has been variously styled a lateral^ 
\tfty transcurrent faulty transverse thrust or a hea7^€ fault. The 
jrizontal component in faulting movements is more epmmon 
tan is often supposed. 



Fig, 14. — Plan of strata traversed by a diminishing strike fault. 

Faults which run obliquely across the direction of dip, if they- 
hade with the dip of the strata, will produce offset with “ gap ‘‘ 
between the outcrops; if they hade in the opposite direction 
to the dip, offset wdth “ overlap ” is caused : in the Jat^ 
the crop moves forward (down dip) on the dcnucW^ ‘upthrow 
side, m the former it moves backward. The effect of a strike 
fault of diminishing thi^pw ls seen in fig. 14. Faults crossing 
folded strata cause the outcrops to approach on upthrow 
side of a syncline and tend to separate the outcrops of an anlH 
i§. I?)- 

In the majority of cases the upthrown side of a fault has been, 
so reduced by denudation as to leave no sharp upstanding: 
ridge ; but examples are known where the upthrown side 




FAULT 


ridsto as a prominent cliiff-Iike face of rock, a ** fault-scarp ” ; 
familiar instances occur in the Basin ranges of Utah, Nevada, &c., 
, and many smaller examples have been observed in the areas 
affected by •recent earthquakes in Japan, San Francisco and 
other places. But although there may be no sharp cliff, the 
effect of faulting upon topographic forms is abundantly evident 

wherever a harder 

^ series of strata has been 

u brought in juxtaposi- 

I tion to softer rocks. 

W By certain French 

witers, the upstanding 
f * side of a faulted piece 

^ of ground is said to 

T have a regard, thus the 

** rr. — faults of the Jura 

A ^ Mountains have a 

U- I* regard franfais;^ and 

•(Ti ^ in the same region it 

i has been observed that 

rJlVJlV-ZZIZJy in cui^ved faults the 

I convexity is directed 

Fig. 1.5.-. Plan of an anticline (A) and way as the ! 

syncJinc (S), dislocated by a iaull. regard. Occasionally I 

^ more _ parallel ; 


Fig. 15.— -I^lan of an anticline (A) and 
syncJinc (S), dislocated by a fault. 


faults liave let down an mtervemng strip of rock, thereby form- 
ing fault valleys’’ or Graben (Grahensenken) ; the Great Rift 
\ alley is a striking example. On the other hand, a large area of 
rock IS sometimes lifted up, or surrounded by a system of faults, 

which have let down the 
encircling ground ; such 
// '\\ a fault-block is known 

/ / / \ \ \ also as a horst ; a con- 

\ * 0 */// ^ \ siderable area of Grcen- 

V >' / u \\ M 1^^^ stands up in this 

"yr — manner. 

\\ Faults have often an 
\\ important influence upon 

J'lG. 16. -Section along the upcast side water-supply by bringing 
of the tauU ill fig. 15. impervious beds up 

against pervious ones or 
vice versa, thus forming underground dams or reservoirs, or 
allowing water to flow away that would otherwise be conserved. 
Springs often rise along the outcrop of a fault. In coal and metal 


mining it u evident from what has already been said that faults 
must act sometimes beneficially, sometimes the reverse. It is a 
comrnon occuirence for fault-fissures and fault-rock to appear 
as valuable mineral lodes through the infilling or impregnation 
of the spaces and broken ground with mineral ores. 

In ^rtein regions which have been subjected to very great 
crustal disturl>ance a 

I type of fault is found '' 

which possesses a very V // /'\ 

low hade— sometimes _ ^ 

only a few degrees \\ // \\ 

from the horizontal — \\ s // \\ 

and, like a reversed \\ // \\ 

fault, hades beneath \\ 

the upthrown mass ; ^ ' 

these are termed ^7--Section along the downcast 

thrusts, merthrusts, or 

averthrust faults (Fr. recouvrements, faiUes de chevauchemeni, 
chamages ; Ger. Vberschiebungen, Vbersprunge, Wechsel, Fallen- 
venverfungen). Thrusts should not be confused with reversed 
faults, which have a strong hade. Thrusts play a very important 


Fig. 17.— Section along the downcast 
side of same fault. 
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Fig. 18. — Diagram to illustrate the terminology of faults 
and thrusts. 

part in the N.W. highlands of Scotland, the Scandinavian high- 
lands, the western Alps, the Appalachians, the Belgian coal region, 
&c. By the action of thrusts enormous masses of rock have been 
pushed almost horizontally over underlying rocks, in some cases 
for several miles. One of the largest of the Scandinavian thrust 










masses is ixao^ m. long, So m. bioad, and gooo ft thiek. 
In Scotland' three grades of thrusts are recognized, maiximum, 
major, and ihinor thrusts; the last have very generally been 
truncated by those of greater magnitude. Some of these mat 
, thrusts have received distinguishing names, e.g. the Moine 
thrust (fig. 19) and the Ben More thrust ; similarly in the coal 
basin of Mons and Valenciennes we find the faille de Boussu 
and the Grande faille du midi. Overturned folds are frequently 
seen passing into thrusts. Bay ley Willis has classified thrusts 
as (i) Shear thrusts, (2) Break thrusts, (3) Stretch thrusts, and 
(4) Erosion thrusts. 

Dr J. E. Marr (“ Notes on the Geology of the English lake 
District,” Proc, Geol, Assoc,, 1900) has described a type of fault 
which may be regarded as the converse of a thrust fault. If 
we consider a series of rock masses A, B, C — of which A is the 
oldest and undermost — undergoing thrusting, say from south 
to north, should the mass C he prevented from moving forward 
as rapidly as B, a low^hading fault may form between C and B 
and the mass C may lag behind ; similarly the mass B may lag 
l^ehind A. Such faults Dr Marr calls “ lag faults.” A mass of 
rock suffering thrusting' or lagging may yield unequally in its 
several parts, and those portions tending to travel more rapidly 
than the adjoining masses in the same sheet may be cut off by 
fractures. Thus the faster-moving blocks will l)e separated from 
the slower ones by faults approximately normal to the plane 
of movement : these are described as “ tear faults.” 

Faults may occur in rocks of all ages; small local dislocations 
are observable even in glacial dep(jsits, alluvium and loess. 
A region of faulting may continue to be so through more than one 
geological period. Little is known of the mechanism of faulting 
or of the causes that produce it; the majority of the text-book 
explanations will not bear scrutiny, and there is room for ex- 
tended observation and research. The sudden yielding of the 
strata along a plane of faulting is a familiar cause of earthquakes. 

See E. de Margerie and A, Heim, Les Dislocations de Vtcorce terrestre 
(Zurich, 1888) ; A. Rothpletz, Geotekiomsche Probleme (Stuttgart, 
1894) ; B. Willis, “ The Mechanics of Appalachian Structure,” Jjth 
Ann. Hep. V.S. Geol. Survey (i8gi“i892, pub. 1803). A prolonged 
discu.ssion of the subject is given in Economic Geolofry, Lancaster, Pa., 
U.S.A., vols. i. and 11. (1906, 1907). (A. Ge. ; J. A. H.) 

FAUNA, the name, in Roman mythology, of a country goddess 
of the fields and cattle, known sometimes as the sister, some- 
times as the wife of the god Faunus ; hence the term is used 
collectively for all the animals in any given geographical area 
or geological period, or for an enumeration of the same. It thus 
corresponds to the term “ flora ” in respect to plant life. 

FAUNTLEROY, HENRY (1785-1824), English banker and 
forger, was born in 1785. After seven years as a clerk in the 
London bank of Marsh, Sibbald & Co., of which his father was 
one of the founders, he was taken into partnership, and the whole 
business of the firm was left in his hands. In 1824 the bank 
suspended payment. Fauntlcroy was arrested on the charge of 
appropriating trust funds by forging the trustees* signatures, 
and was committed for trial, it being freely rumoured that he 
had appropriated £250,000, which he had squandered in de- 
bauchery. He was tried at the Old Bailey, and, the case against 
him having been proved, he admitted his guilt, but pleaded that 
he had used the misappropriated funds to pay his firm’s debts. 
He was found guilty and sentenced to be hanged. Seventeen 
merchants and bankers gave evidence as to his general integrity 
at the trial, and after his conviction powerful influence was 
brought to bear on his behalf, and his case was twice argued 
before mdges on points of law. An Italian named Angelini 
even onered to take Fauntlcroy’s place on the scaffold. The 
efforts of his many friends were, however, unavailing, and he 
was executed on the 30th of November 1824. A wholly 
unfounded rumour was widely credited for some time subse- 
quently to the effect that he had escaped strangulation by 
inserting a silver tube in his throat, and was living comfortably 
abroad. 

See A. Griffith’s Chronicles of Newgate, iu 294-500, and Pierce 
Egan’s Account of the Trial of Mr FanrUleroy, 


WJffJMUi(ije, the “ kindly.,” irom Lat. the “ ipeaker/* 

from fari), an dd Italian ddty^ the bestower tof ImtSubm 

on fields afid cattle. As such he a akin to or. id en tical with 
Inuus (*' fructifier ”) and Xupercus (see Lupsrcawa). Faiinus 
also revealed the secrets of ^ future by strange sounds from 
the woods, or by visions communicated to those who slept within 
his precincts in the skin of sacrificed Jambs ; he was thesi called 
Fatuus, and with him was associated his wife or daughter Fatua. 
Under Greek influence he was identified with Pan, and just as 
there was supposed to be a number of Pknisoi, so the existence 
of many Fauni was assumed^misshapen and mischievous 
goblins of the forest, with pointed ears, tails and goat’s feet, 
who loved to torment sleepers with hideous nightmares. In 
poetical tradition Faunus is an old king of Latium, the son of 
Picus (Mars) and father of Latinus, the teacher of agriculture and 
cattle-breeding, and the introducer of the religious system of the 
country, honoured after death as a tutelary divinity. Two 
festivals called Faunalia were celebrated in honour of Faunus, 
one on the 13th of February in his temple on the island in the 
Tiber, the other in the country on the 5th of December (Oyjd, 
Fasti, ii. 193 ; Horace, Odes, iii, 18. 10). At these goats were 
sacrificed to him with libations of wine and milk, and he was im- 
plored to be propitious to fields and flocks. The peasants and slaves 
at the same time amused themselves with dancing in the meadows. 

FAURB, FRANCOIS F£UX (1841-1899), Present of the 
French Republic, was born in Pans on the 30th of January 1841, 
being the son of a small furniture maker. Having started as 
a tanner and merchant at Havre, he acquired considerable 
wealth, was elected to the National Assembly on the 21st of 
August 1881, and took his seat ds a member of the Left, interest- 
ing himself chiefly in matters concerning economics, railways 
and the navy. In November 1882 he became under-secretary 
for the colonies in M. Ferry’s ministry, and retained the post 
till 1885. He held the same post in M. Tirard’s ministry in 1888, 
and in 1893 was made vice-president of the chamber. In 1894 
he obtained cabinet rank as minister of marine in the administra- 
tion of M. Dupuy. In the January following he was unexpectedly 
elected president of the Republic upon the resignation of M. 
Casimir-P^rier. The principal cause of his elevation was the 
determination of the various sections of the moderate republican 
party to exclude M. Brisson, who had had a majority of votes 
on the first ballot, but had failed to obtain an absolute majority. 
To accomplish this end it was necessary to unite among them- 
selves, and union could only be secured by the nomination of 
some one who offended nobody. M. Faure answered perfectly 
to this description. His fine presence and his tact on ceremonid 
occasions rendered the state some service when in 1896 he re- 
ceived the Tsar of Russia at Paris, and in 1897 returned his 
visit, after which meeting the momentous Franco - Russian 
alliance was publicly announced. The latter days of M. Faure’s 
presidency were embittered by the Dreyfus affair, which he was 
determined to regard as chose jugie. But at a critical moment 
in the proceedings his death occurred suddenly, from apoplexy, 
on the i6th of February 1899. With all his faults, and in spite 
of no slight amount of personal vanity. President Faure was 
a shrewd political observer and a good man of business. After 
his death, some alleged extracts from his private journals, 
dealing with French policy, were published in the Paris press. 

See E.Maillard, Le Prhident F. Faure (Paris, 1897) > Bliiysen, 
FBijf Faure intime (1898) ; and F. Martin-Ginouvicr, F, Faure devant 
Vhistoire (1895), 

FAUR£, GABRIEL (1845- ), French musical composer, 

was born at Pamiers on the 13th of May 1845. He studied at 
the school of sacred music directed by Niedermeyer, first under 
Dietsch, and subsequently under Saint-SaSns. He became 
“ maltre de chapelle ” at the church of the Madeleine in 1877, 
and organist in 1896. His works include a symphony in D 
; minor (Op. 40), two quartets for piano and string (^P- >5 
45), a suite for orchestra (Op. 12), sonata for violin and piano 
(Op. 13), concerto for violin (Op. 14), berceuse for violin, el 4 gie 
for violoncello, pavane for orchestra, incidental music for 
Alexandre Dumas’ Caligula and De Haraucourt’s Shylock^ 
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BiMCfmm, ia>oantata, The Birth cf rfffiifi,|>n>dnlifced.lit^iU^ 
IwdvaB^k tt^, & quankt^ oi piano musing jtiid la large number 
df «)ii 9 S. iEilauF6 oocupki a pUce by iiimself anlubig modem 
French camporoxEi ik delights ^tn tlat timpritm, and loves to 
moder thxD^ iaEbyrinthmo harrinntes. Them oun be no 
denying rtbe lititeiae fasciraartaon and rcmai^able origihaHty of 
bis music. % aiuse is essentidly Aristocratic, and suggests 
tbe aornottttiiiggs of the boudoir and the petfiUne bf the .hot^ 
house* I 

MIBUBL, CiiA^CM tHHAlUiS ( 1 77 2-;i844), French faistonan, 
philologist and critic^ ms . born at St J^^benne m 'the ttstt of 
October 1772* Thoogb tbc eon of a poor joiner, be received a 
good education in tiie<(katorian coU^es of Toumon and Lyons. 
He was twice in theiarmy— at l^pignan in 1795) and iu 1796- 
1797 at ]Brmn9an>, as private secretary to <j»et3ierd J. Scrvan de 
Gerbey (1741-^808) ; but he preferred the civil service and the 
oompanwttwhip of his friends and bis books. In 1 794 he returned 
to ^!Jt Etienne, where., but tmly for a short period, he filled 11 
municipai oflke ; and 'from 3797 to r799 he devoted kiansclf 
tw^ftrenixws study, more especiaiiy of the literature and huntory, 
both ancient and modem, df Greece and Italy. Having paid a 
visit to Paris in 1799, he was introduced to Fouch^, minister of 
police , who induced hiiin to become his private secretary . Though 
he dischajTifed the duties of this office to Fouche’s satisf action, 
his streng;^ was overtasked by bis cotdinued Bpptottkm to 
study, and he "found it necessary in i8ot to recruit Iws health 
by a three months* trip in the aouth- In resigning hie ofee in the 
following year he 'waa actuated as much by these considtjrations 
as by the scroplcB he put forward in serving longer under 
Niq>oleon, when the latter, in violation of strict republican prin- 
ci|^es, became <0003111 for life. This is dearly shown by the Irag* 
mettts of Memoirs discovered bv ] judovic J^lanne and published 
in t886. 

Some otticles which Faune. publiafaed in tlie Dicad^e philo- 
SDfkique (i8oo)on a work of Madame de Stael’s — De ia litter <thtr€ 
emsiderie dam sea rappafts avec les instiiulims saciales — led to an 
intimate ffiefndBhip with her. About 1803 he contracted with 
Madame de Condorcet a liaison which lasted till her death <(1822). 
It was said of him at the time that he gave up all his energies 
to love, friendship and kurning. The salon of Mme dc Londoroet 
was throughout the CmisuUte and the first Empire a rallying 
point for the dissentient republicans. Fouricl was introduced 
by Madame de Sta^l to the literary^ drclc of Autcuil, whidi 
gathered round Destutt de 'I’racy. Those who enjojvd his closest 
intimacy were the physiologist Cabanis (Madame de C'ondorcet s 
brother-in-law), tlie poet Manzoni, the publicist Eenjamin 
Constant, and Guizot, Later Tracy introduced to him Aug. 
Thierry (1821) and perhaps Thiers and Mignet. During his 
connexion with Auteui 1 , Fauriers attention was natutaily 
turned to philosophy, and for some years he wiis engaged on n 
history of Stoicism, which was never completed, all the papers 
connected with it having accidentally perijAied in 1814. iie also 
studied Arabic, Sanskrit and the old South French dialects. He 
published in i8to a translation of the Parthmtas of the Dttnioii 
poet Baggesen, with a preface on the various kinds of poeitry,j 
in 1823 translations of two tragedies of Manzoni, with a preface 
“ Sur la thioric de Vart dramatique " ] and in 1824-182 5 his transk- ' 
tion of the popular songs of modern Greece, with a Dircours^ 
prilminaire ’* on popular poetry. 

The Revolution of July, wbich put his friends in power, opened 
to him the career of higher education. In 1830 be became 
I^Tofessor of foreign literature at the Soi^onne. The Htstew^ de la 
Gaide meridionde sous la domination des eonqUerants ^mains 
(4 vols., 1836) was the only completed section of a generathistory 
of southern Gaul which he had projected. In ^836 he was elected 
a ‘member of the Acadeit^ of Inscriptions, and in 1837 he pub- 
iUhfed (Wth an introduetjon the conclusions of which would not 
now afl bfe ezidorsed) a trani^ktion of a Proven9al poem on the 
Alhken&iani war. He died on the r5th of July 1844. After his 
dgatn his frtehd Mary* Oarkfe (afterwards Madame J. Mtthl) 
'published fils fftsioiris de la litthatitre proven(alc{^ vok., 1846)— 
his lectures for 1831-1832. Fauriel was biased in this work by 


hk precGiticeived and soitiewhut fanciful theory that l^ovence was 
the^adkiof ^ tikansom dejgertdf^std even of the Rjouiiid I^bk 
roiBineei ; but he gave'ai^reat stknulus to the acieati^q study of 
Old French and Piwen^l. Danle^desior^ines de la limme U de 
lu liiUradUfte ikdiemesit vok«) was published m 3854* 

Pkoriers Mimnns,, femnd with Ccw^roet's papOis, ate m the ’ 
Institute library. They were written at Jatewt in 1804, and include 
interesting fragments on the close of the consulate, Moreail,,&c. 
Though aAoliymoUft, Lalainne, Who ^bli.ihed them DtrrHers 
Joufs du 'Omsnkd, tS6)6) , pteveS tbudm to be in ''the oatne handwriting 
as a letlertdf Flaotki's in 1803. cTtte 'Same libriary has EauneVs corre- 
spondence, catalogued by Ad. R6gnier (1900). l^iyamin Constant's 
letters (1802-1823) were published by Victor Giachant in 1906. 
For Faurid's correspondence with Guizot see Nouveth Rev, (Dec. 1 , 
1901, V. Glachftht), and for Ihs aove-tetters to Miss Clarke 
1844) the Rm>m des dem mondes (1908-^1909) by F* Itod). See 
further SaSute-Iieu VC, Pentraits cmU&mporains, ii. ; Antoine Guillois, 

Le Salon de Mme Ilelvctius (1894) and La Marquise de Condorcet 
(1897) ; O'Meara, Vn Salon Paris : Mme Mdnl (undated) ; and 
J. B. Galley, Clame Faunet (1909). 

FAtJST, or Faiistfs^ the name of a magician and charlatan 
of the 16th ctrttary, famous in legend and in literature. The 
historical Faust forms litth? more than the nucleus round which 
a great ma^s of Itgendary and imaginative material gradually • 
accumulated. That such a person existed there is, however, 
sufficient proof He is first mentioned in a letter, dated August 
20, 1507, of the learned Benedictine Johann Tritheim or Trithc- 
mius (14152-1516), abbot of Spanbeim, to the mathematician 
and iistrologcT Johann Windung, at Hasfurt, who had apparentW 
written about him. Trithemius, hhnself reputed a magician, and 
the author of a mystical work (published at Darmstadt in 1621 
under the title of Fte^m^nt^iea and burnt by under (A the 
Spanish Inquisition), speaks contemptuously of Faust, who 
called himself Magister Georgius Sabellicus Faustus Junior, as 
n fool rather than a philosopher {fafuum non phiiosepfmm), a 
vain babbler, vagabond and mountelmnk who ought to be 
whipped, and who had fled from the city rather than confront 
him . The insane conceit of the madci was proved by his boast that , 
'WTre all the works of Aristotle and Plato blotted from the 
memory of men, he could restore them w'ith greater elegance, and 
that Christ s miracles were nothing to marvel at, since he could 
do the like wiienevcr and as often as he pleased ; his dcbasetl 
character by the fact that he had been forced to flee from Jhe 
school of which lie had been appointed master by the discover}' 

•of his unnatural crimes. Tl’ie same unflattering estimate is con- 
tained in the second extant notice of Faust, in a letter of the 
jurist and canon Konrad Mudt (Mutianus Rufus), of the 3rd of 
October 1513, to Heinrich Drbanus. Mudt, like Trithemius. 
simply regards Faust as a charlatan. Similar is the judgment of 
another contemporary, Philipp Bcgardi, who in the fourth 
chapter of his Index sanilatis (Worms, 1539) ranks Faust, with 
Theophrastus Paracelsu.s, among the wicked, cheating, useless 
and unlearned doctors.’* 

It was Johann Cast (d. 1572)^ a worthy ProtesUnt pastor • 
of Basel, who like Mudt claims to have come into personal 
contact with Faust, who in his Sermonts cofwwcdes (Basel, T543) 
first credited the magician with genuine supernatural qualities. 
Cast, a man of some learning and much superstition, bcliexnsd 
Faust to be in league with the devil, by whom about 1525 he 
was ultimately carried off, and declared tne performing horse and 
dog by which the necromancer was accompanied to be familiar 
and evil spirits. Further information was given to the world 
by Johann Mannel or Manlius (cl. 1560), councillor and historian 
to the emperor Maximilitui II., in his Locorum communium 
collet;laaiea (Basel, undated). Manliu.s reports a conversation 
of Meknehthon, which there is no reason to suspect of b^ng other 
than genuine, in which' the Reformer speaks of Faust as “.a .. 
disgraceful beast ahd sewer of many devik,** as 'having bee* 
born at Kimdling (Kiindiingen or Knittlingen), a IMc town 
near his own native town (of Bretten), and as having studied 
magic at Cracow. The rest of the information given can hardly 
be regarded as historical, though Melanchthon, who, like Luther, 

1 ThV ppiaioa, long maintamed by some, that lie was identical 
with Johann Fust, the printer, is now universally rejeictedji 
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;ivraf BO iNiit ^uporaftkkmsvi^^ most: people of ius. tixiie^. 
evideB% {relieved ii ibe eo. : Accordmp; Itio himi iuiioiig<t)$to 
laarvels, ii'aui^t wits Isilied fby.^ho^ devil mngitig iiis <neck. ' 

he lived he h^^ltken a^ut with hBBra;<dQgrKvhich Was ajeahy 
a devil, A skmlar opinion would seem to Live been held of 
Jau&t by Lol^ear also^ wlio in Widnuum’s FamtTboek is foen- 
tioned as heaving glared that^ by God’s hedp^ he had (been able 
tjo ward 00 the evils which .Faust with ki$ soroeries had sought to 
put upon hinst. The passage, with the.omissian of Faust’s saaue, ! 
occurs ward £or word m Luithenr’s Table-talk (ed. C. £.Fdcsteinann^ 
vol. i. p. 5o)« It is not improbable, then, ithat Widmann, in 
supplying the name of the necromanoer lunitted in the Tabde- 
talk, may be giving a fuller account of the. oonversation. 
Bulli^er ako, in his Theatrum de beneficiis {Frankl, 1569) 
mentions Faust as one of those of whom the Scriptures sp^, 
in various places, calling them magi/’ Lastly Johann Weiher, 
Wierus or Piscinarius (1315-1588)-^ pupil of Cornelius Agrippa, 
body physician to the duke of ^yes and a man of enlighten- 
ment, who opposed the perBecution of witches — in hk prae- 
siigiis dnemowum (Basel, j 5/)3„ dec.), speaks of Faust as a drunken 
vagabond who had studi^ magic at Cracow, and before 1540 
had practised this beautiful art shamelessly up and down 
Germany, with unspeakable deceit, many hes.and great effect.” 
He goes on to tell how the magician had revenged himself on 
an unhappy parish priest, who Imd reftised to supply him any 
longer with drink, by giving him a depilatory which removed 
not only the beard but the skin, and further, how he had insulted 
a poor wretch, for no better reason than itliat he had a black 
beard, by greeting him as his cousin the devil. Of his super- 
human powers Weiher evidently beHeves nothing, but he tells 
the tale of his beii^ found dead with hk neck wcung, after tlie 
whole lK)use had been shaken by a terrific din. 

The sources above mentioned, which were but the first of 
numerous works on Faust, of more or less value, appearing 
throughout the next two centuries, give a sufficient picture of 
the man as he appeared to his contemporaries : a wandering 
charlatan who lived by his wits, cheiromantist, astrologer, 
diviner, spiritualist medium, alchemist, or, to the more credulous, 
a necromancer whose supernatural gifts were the outcome of a 
foul pact with the enemy of mankind. Whatever his character, 
his efforts to secure a widespread notoriety had, by the time of 
his death, certainly succeeded. By the latter part of the i.6th 
century he had bwomc the necromancer par excellence, and all 
that legend had to tell about llie great wizards of the middle ages, 
\"irgil. Pope Silvester, Roger Bacon, Michael Scot, or the mythic 
Klingsor, had l>eoome for ever associated with his name. When, 
in 1587, tlie oldest Faust-book w'as published, the Faust legend 
was, in all essential particulars, already complete. 

The origin of the main elements of the leji^end must be sought 
far back in the middle ages and beyond. The idea of a compact 
with the devil, for the purpose of obtaining superhuman power 
or knowledge, is of Jewish origin, dating from the centuries 
immediately before and aftdr the Christian era which produced 
the Talmud, the Kabbalah and such magical books as that of 
Enoch. In the mystical rites — ^in which blood, as the seat of life, 
played a great part — that accompanied the incantations with 
which the Jewish magicians evoked the Satanim — the lowest 
grade of those elemental spirits (shedim) who have their existence 
beyond the dimensions of time and space — we have the proto- 
types and originals of all the ceremonies which occupy the books 
of magic down to the various versions of the Hbllenzwang ascribed 
to Faust. Tlie other, principle underlying the Faust legend, 
the belief in the essentially evil character of purely human 
learning, has existed ever since the triumph of Christianity set 
divine revelation above human science. The legend of Theo- 
philus — a Cffician archdeacon of the ^th century, who sold his 
soul to Satan for no better reason than to dear luinself of a false 
charge brought against him by his bishop— ^as immensely 
popular throughout the middle ages, and in the .8th century 
formed the theme of a poem in Latin hexameters by the nun 
Hroswitha of Gandersheim, who, especially in her description of 
the ritual of Satan’s court, di^lays a sufficiently lively and 


ori^tnal imkgtnatiod« :£i|M«liy wkiespmd wm the Trends 
which gatfaem iTOundi tlie |nMt name of <Gerbett ^(PopesSflve&ter 
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developed into the tale, ^bdfiehed with circumtitaiitial: and 
harrowing details, of a compact with the aroh-fiend, by which 
the schdar had obtained the stimmh of earthly . ambitioA at th^ 
cost of his immortal soul. These are hut the two most notable 
of many similar stories,^ and> in an when the belief' in witch- 
craft and the ubiquitous activity of, devik was still universal, 
it is natural that they should have been retold Jn all good laith 
of a notorious wizard who was himself at no pains to deny their 
essential truth. The Faust legend, however, owes Something of 
its peculiar significance ^so to the special cLiditions of the age 
which gave it birth ; the age of the Renaissimce and the Refor- 
mation. The opinion that the religious reformers were the 
champions of li^rty of thought against the obscurentiam of 
Rome is the outgrowth of later experience^ To themselves they 
were the protagonists of “ the pure Word of God ” against the 
corrnptionB of a church defiled by the worid and the cfcvil, and 
the sceptical spirit of Itdian humanism was as abhorrent to them 
as to the Catl^lic reactionaries by whom it was again trampled 
under foot. If then, in Goethe’s drama, Faust ultima^y de- 
velopfi into the type of the unsatisfied yearning of the human 
intellect for “ more than earthly meat and drixdif^’ this was 
because the grmt Gemaan humanist deliberately infused into the 
old story a spirit absolutely opposed to that by which it had 
originally been inspired. The Faust of the early Faust-books, 
of the ballads, the dramas and the puppet-plays innumerable 
which grew out of them, is irrevocably damned because he 
deliberately prefers human to “ divine ” knowle<^c ; ** he laid 
the Holy Scriptures behind the door and under the bench, 
refused to be called doctor of Theology^ but preferred to be styled 
doctor of Medicine.” The orthodox moral of the earliest versions 
is preserved to the last in die puppet-plays. The Voice to the 
right cries : “ Faust ! Faust I desist from this proposal ! Go 
cm with the study of Theology, and you will be the happiest 
of mortals.” The Voice to the left answers : “ Faust J Faust ! 
leave the study of Theology. Betake yon to Necromancy, and 
you will be the happiest of mortals I ” The Faust legend was, 
in fact, the creation of orthodox Protestantism ; its moral, 
the inevitable doom which follows the wilful revolt of the in- 
teDect against divine authority as represented by the Holy 
Scriptures and its accredited interpreters, Faust, the contemner 
of Holy Writ, is set up as a foil to Luther, the champion of the 
new orthodoxy, who with welEdirected inl^t worsted the devil 
when he sought to interrupt the sacred work of rendering the 
Bible into the vulgar tongue. 

It was doubtless thb orthodox and Protestant character of 
the Faust story whidi contributed to its immense and immediate 
popularity in the Protestant countries. The first edition of the 
Histaria von Z>. Jaharm Fausten, by an unknown compiler, 
published by Johann Spies at Frankfort in 1587, sold out at 
once. Though cmly placed on the market in the aatumn, before 
the year was out it had been reprinted in four pirated editions. 
In the following year a rhymed version was printed at Tubingen, 
a second edition was published by Spies at Frankfort and a 
version in low German by J, J. Balhcnm at Lubock. Reprints 
and amended versions continued to appear in Germany ever}' 
year, till they culminated in the pedantic compilation of Georg 
Rudolf Widmann, who obscured the dramatic interest of the 
story by an excessive display of erudition and by his well*«neant 
efforts to elaborate the orthodox moral. Widmann’s version of 
1599 formed the basis of that of Johann KicholOus Pfitzer, 
published at Nuremberg in 1674, which passoi through six 
editions, the last appearing in 1736. Like Widmann, Pfitzer 
was more aealous for imparting information than for perfecting 
a work of art, thou^ he had the good taste to restore the episode 
of the evocation of Helen, which Wiebnann had . expunged as 
unfit for Christian readers. Lastly there appeared^ about 
Many are given in KieBewetter*s Fttuti, p. 112, 
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xyia^ what was to prove the most popular of all the Faust-books : 
Thi' League with the Devil established by Ike world-famous Arch- 
neeromancer and Wizard Dr Johann Faust. By la Christian 
Believer (ChristUch Meynenden). This version, which bore the 
obviously fafse date of 1525, pi^cd through many editions, 
and was circulated at all the fairs in Germany. Abroad the 
success of the story was scarcely less striking. A Danish version 
appeared in 15S8; in England the History of the Damnable 
Life and Deserved Death of Dr John Faustus was published some 
time between 1588 and 1594; in France the translation of 
Victor Palma Cayet was published at Paris in 1592 and, in the 
course of the next two hundred years, went through fifteen 
editions ; the oldest Dutch and Flemish versions are dated 
1592 ; and in 1612 a Czech translation was published at Prague. 

Besides the popuW histories of Faust, all more or less founded 
on the original edition of Spies, numerous ballads on the same 
subject were also soon in circulation. Of these the most interest- 
ing for the English reader is A Ballad of the life and death of Dr 
Faustus Ike great congerer, published in 1588 with the imprimatur 
of the learned Aylmer, bishop of London. This ballad is supposed 
to have preceded the English version of Spies’s Faust-book, 
mentioned above, on which Marlowe’s drama was founded. 

To Christopher Marlowe, it would appear, belongs the honour 
of first realizing the great dramatic possibilities of the Faust 
legend. The Tragicall History of D, Faustus as it hath bene 
aeted by if^Right Honourable the Earle of Nottingham his servants 
was first published by Thomas Bushall at London in 1604. As 
Marlowe died in 1593, the play must have been written shortly 
after the appearance of the English version of the Faust story 
on which it was based. The first recorded performance was on 
the 30th of September 1594. 

As Marlowc^s Faustus is the first, so it is incomparably the 
finest of the Faust dramas which preceded Goethe’s masterpiece. 
Like most of Marlowe’s work it is, indeed, very unequal. At 
certain moments the poet seems to realize the great possibilities 
of the story, only to sacrifice them to the neces.sity for humouring 
the prevailing public taste of the age. Faustus, who in one 
scene turns disillusioned from the ordinary fountains of know- 
ledge, or flies in a dragon-drawn chariot through the Empyrean 
to search out the mysteries of the heavens, in another is made 
to use his superhuman powers to satisfy the taste of the ground- 
lings for senseless buffoonery, to swindle a horse-dealer, or cheat 
an ale-wife of her score ; while Protestant orthodoxy is concili- 
ated by irrelevant insults to the Roman Church and by the final 
catastrophe, when Faustus pays for his revolt against the Word 
of God by the forfeit of his soul. This conception, which followed 
that of the popular Faust histories, underlay all further develop- 
ments of the Faust drama for nearly two hundred years. Of 
the serious stage plays founded on this theme, Marlowe’s Faustus 
remains the sole authentic example until near the end of the 
18th century ; but there is plenty of evidence to prove that 
in Germany tbe Comedy of Dr Faust^ in one form or gpother, 
was and continued to be a popular item in the repertories of 
theatrical companies until far into the i8th century. It is 
supposed, with good reason, that the German versions were 
based on those introduced into the countr}^ by English strolling 
players early in the i7lh century. However this may be, the. 
dramatic versions of the Faust legend followed much tjie .same^ 
course as the prose histories. Just as these gradually degener- 
ated into chap-books hawked at fairs, so the dramas were replaced 
» by puppet-plays, handed down by tradition through genera- 
tions of showmen, retaining their original broad characteristic^, 
but subject to infinite modification in detail. In this way, in 
the puppet-shows, the traditional Faust story retained its popu- 
larity until far into the 19th century, long after, in the sphere of 
literature, Goethe had for ever raised it to quite another plane. 

It was natural that during the literary revival in Germany 
in the i8th century, when German writers were eagerly on the 
look-out for subjects to form the material of a truly national 
^terature, the Faust legend should have attracted their attention. 
Lessing was the first to point out its great possibilities ; ^ and 
> In the LUeraturbrief of Feb. 16, 1759. 


he himself wrote a Faust drama, of which unfortunately only a 
fragment remains, the MS. of the completed work having been 
lost in the author’s lifetime. None the less, to Lessing, not to 
Goethe, is due the new point of view from which the story was 
approached by most of those who, after about the year 1770, 
attempted to tell it. The traditional Faust legend represented ' 
the sternly orthodox attitude of the Protestant reformers. 
Even the mitigating elements which the middle ages had per- 
mitted had been banished by the stem logic of the theologians 
of the New Religion. Theophilus had been saved in the end by 
the intervention of the Blessed Virgin ; Pope Silvester, according 
to one version of the legend, had likewise been snatched from 
the jaws of hell at the last moment. Faust was irrevocably 
damned, since the attractions of the studium iheologicum 
proved insufficient to counteract the fascinations of the classic 
Helen. But if he was to become, in the i8th century, the type 
of the human intellect face to face with the deep problems of 
human life, it was intolerable that his struggles should issue 
in eternal reprobation. Error and heresy had ceased to be 
regarded as crimes ; and stereotyped orthodoxy, to the age of 
the Encyclopaedists, represented nothing more than the atrophy 
of the human intellect. Es irrt der Mensch so lang er sirebi, 
which sums up in one pregnant line the spirit of Goethe’s Faustj 
sums up also the spirit of the age which killed with ridicule the 
last efforts of persecuting piety, and saw the birth of modem 
science. Lessing, in short, proclaimed that the final end of Faust 
must be, not his damnation, but his salvation. This revolution- 
ary conception is the measure of Goethe’s debt to Lessing. 
The essential change which Goethe himself introduced into the 
.story is in the nature of the pact between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles, and in the character of Mephistopheles himself. 
The Mephistopheles of Marlowe, as of the old Faust-books, for 
all his brave buffoonery, is a melancholy devil, with a soul above 
the unsavoury hell in which he is forced to pass a hopeless 
existence. “ Tell me,” says Faust , in the puppet-play, to 
Mephistophele.s, “ what would you do if you could attain to 
everlasting salvation ? ” And the devil answers, “ Hear and 
despair 1 Were I able to attain everlasting salvation, I would 
mount to heaven on a ladder, though every rung were a razor 
edge I ” Goethe’s Mephistopheles would have made no such 
reply. There is nothing of the fallen angel about him ; he is 
perfectly content with his past, his present and his future ; 
and he appears before the throne of God with the same easy 
insolence as he exhibits in Dame Martha’s back-garden. He 
is, in fact, according to his own definition, the Spirit of Denial, 
the impersonation of that utter scepticism which can see no 
distinction between high and low, between good and bad, and 
is therefore without aspiration because it knows no ” divine 
discontent.” And the compact which Faust makes with this 
spirit is from the first doomed to be void. Faustus had bartered 
away his ^oul for a definite period of pleasure and power. The 
; conception that underlies the compact of Faust with Mephis- 
topheles is far more subtle. He had sought happiness vainly 
in the higher intellectual and spiritual pursuits ; he is content 
to seek it on a lower plane since Mephistopheles gives him the 
chance ; but he is confident that nothing that “ such a poor 
devil ” can offer him could give him that moment of supreme 
satisfaction for which he craves. He goes through the traditional 
mummery of signing the bond with scornful submission ; for 
he knows that his damnation will not be the outcome of any 
formal compact, but will follow inevitably, and only then, when 
his soul has grown to be satisfied with what Mephistopheles can 
purvey him. 

Const thou with lying flattery rule me 
Until self-pleas^ myself 1 see, 

Const thou with pleasure mock and fool me^ 

Let that hour be the last for roe I 

When thus I hail the moment flying : 

* Ah, still delay, thou art so fair I* 

Then hind me in thy chains undying, 

My final ruin then declare t ” 

It is bepause Mephistopheles fails to give him this self-satisfactioft 
* Bayard Taylor's tran^ 
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or to absorb his being in the i^aasures he pravides^ that the 
compact comes to nothing. When, at Jast, Faust cries to the 
passing moment to remain, it is because he has forgotten self in 
enthusiasm for a great and beneficent work, in a state of mind the 
very antithesis of all that Mephistopheles represents. In the 
old Faust-books, Faust had been given plenty of opportunity 
for repentance, but the inducements had been no higher than 
the exhibition of a throne in heaven on the one hand and the tor- 
tures of hell on the other. Goethe^s Faust, for all its Christian 
setting, departs widely from this orthodox standpoint. Faust 
shows no signs of ** repentance ; he simply emerges by the 
innate force of his character from a lower into a higher state. 
The triumph, foretold by “ the Lord ** in the opening scene, 
was inevitable from the first, since, though 

* Man errs so long as he is striving, | 

A good man through obscurest aspiration i 

Is over conscious of the one true way/ 

A man, in short, must be judged not by the sins and follies which 
may be but accidents of his career, but by the character which is 
its essential outcome. 

This idea, which inspired also the kindred theme of Browning’s 
Paracelsus, is the main development introduced by Goethe 
into the Faust legend. The episode of Gretchen, for all its tragic 
interest, does not belong to the legend at all ; and it is difficult 
to deny the pertinency of Charles Lamb’s criticism, “ What has 
Margaret to do with Faust ? ” Yet in spite of all that may be 
said of the irrelevancies, and of the discussions of themes of 
merely ephemeral interest, with which Goethe overloaded 
especially the second part of the poem, his Faust remains for the 
modern world the final form of the legend out of which it grew, 
the magnificent expression of tlie broad humanism which, even 
in spheres accounted orthodox, has tended to replace the peculiar 
studium theologicum which inspired the early Faust-books. 

See Karl Engel, Zusammenstellung der Faust - Schrif ten vom j 6 . 
Jahrhundert bis Mitte iSS^ — a second edition of the Bibliotheca 
Faustiana (1874) — (Oldenburg, 1885), a complete bibliography of all 
published matter concerned, even somewhat remotely, with Faust; 
Goethe’s Faust, with introduction and notes by K, J. Schrdcr 
(2nd ed., Heilbronn, 1886) ; Carl Kiesewetter, Faust in der Geschichte 
und Tradition (Leipzig, 1895). The last book, besides being a critical 
study of the material for the historical and legendary story of 
Faust, aims at estimating the relation of the Faust-lcgcnd to the 
whole subject of occultism, ancient and modem. It is a mine of 
information on necromancy and its kindred subjects, as well 
as on eminent tlieurgists, wizards, crystal - gazers and the like of 
all ages. (W. A. P ) 

FAUSTINi^ ANNIA GALERIA, the younger, daughter of 
Antoninus Pius, and wife of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. She 
is accused by Dio Cassius and Capitolinus of gross profligacy, 
and was reputed to have instigated the revolt of Avidius Cassius 
against her husband. She died in 175 or 176 (so Clinton, FetsH 
tom.) at Halala, near Mount Taurus, in Cappadocia, whither she 
had accompanied Aurelius. Charitable schools for orphan girls 
(hence called F austinianae) were founded in her honour, like 
those established by her father Antoninus in honour of his wife, 
the cider Faustina. Her statue was placed in the temple of 
Venus, and she was numbered among the tutelary deities of Rome. 
From the fact that Aurelius was always devoted to her and was 
heartbroken at her death, it has been inferred that the unfavour- 
able estimate of the historians is prejudiced or at least mistaken. 

See Capitolinus, Marcus Aurelius ; Dio Cassius Ixxi. 22, Ixxiv, 3 ; 
E. Renan, in Melanges d'histmre et des voya^s, 169-195. 

FAVARA, a town of Sicily, in the province of Girgenti, 5 m. E. 
of Girgenti by road. Pop. (1901) 20,398. It possesses a fine 
castle of the Chiaramonte family, erected in 1280. The town 
has a considerable agricultural trade, and there are sulphur and 
other mines in the neighbourhood. 

FAVART, CHARLES SIMON (17 10-1792), French dramatist, 
was born in Paris on the 13th of November 1710, the son of a 
pastry-cook. He was educated at the college of Louis-le-Grand, 
and after his father’s death carried on the business for a time. 
His first success in literature was La France diltvree par la 
Pucelled^Orlians, a poem which obtained a prize of the Academic 
des Jeux Floraux. After the production of his first vaudeville, 
Les Deux JumeUes (i 734)> circumstances enabled him to relinquish 
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business and devbte himself entirely to the drama. He provided 
many pieces anonymously for the lesser theatres, and first put 
his name hf La Chercheuse i^esprit, which was produced in 1741. 
Among his most successful works were Annette ^t Lubin, Le 
Coq du village Ninette d la eour (1753)1 Silanes 

(i76i)and V Anglais d Bordeaux (1763). Fayart became director 
of the 0 p 6 ra Comique, and in 1745 married Marie Justine 
BenoIte Duronceray (1727-1772), a beautiful young dancer, 
singer and actress, as Mile Giantiily ** had made a success- 
ful d^but the year before. By their united talents and labours 
the Op6ra Comique rose to such a height of success that it aroused 
the jealousy of the rival Com^die I^ienne and was suppressed. 
Favart, left thus without resources, accepted the proposal of 
Maurice de Saxe, and undertook the direction of a troupe of 
comedians which was to accompany his army into Flanders. 
It was part of his duty to compose frema time to time impromptu 
verses on the events of the campaign, amusing and stimulating 
the spirits of the men. So popular were Favart and his troupe 
that the enemy became desirous of hearing his company and shar- 
ing his services, and permission was given to gratify them, battles 
and comedies thus curiously alternating with each other. But 
the marshal, who was an admirer of Mme Favart, began to perse- 
cute her with his attentions. To escape him she went to Paris, 
and the wrath of Saxe fell upon the husband. A letire de cachet 
was issued against him, but he fied to Strassburg^d found 
concealment in a cellar. Mme Favart meanwhile had been 
established by the marshal in a house at Vaugirard ; but as she 
proved a fickle mistress she was suddenly arrested and confined 
in a convent, where she was brought to unconditional surrender 
in the beginning of 1750. Before the year was out the marshal 
died, and Mme Favart reappeared at the Com^die Italienne, 
where for twenty years she was the favourite actress. To her is 
largely due the beginnings of the change in this theatre to perform- 
ances of a lyric type adapted from Italian models, which developed 
later into the genuine French comic opera. She was also a bold 
reformer in matters of stage costume, playing the peasant with 
bare arms, in wooden shoes and linen dress, and not, as heretofore, 
in court costume with enormous hoops, diamonds and long white 
kid gloves. With her husband, and other authors, she collabor- 
ated in a number of successful pieces, and one — La FtUe med gardee 
— she produced alone. 

Favart survived his wife twenty years. After the marshal’s 
death in 1750 he had returned to Paris, and resumed his pursuits 
as a dramatist. It was at this time that the abb^ de Voisenon 
became intimate with him and took part in his labours, to what 
extent is uncertain. He had grown nearly blind in his last 
days, and died in Paris on the 12th of May 1792. His plays 
have been several times republished in various editions and 
selections (1763-1772, 12 vols. ; 1810, 3 vols. ; 1813; 1853). 
His correspondence (1759-1763) with Count Durazzo, director 
of theatres at Vienna, was published in 1808 as Mimoires et 
correspondance litteraire, dramatique et anecdotique de C. S. Favart. 
It furnishes valuable injformation on the state of the literary and 
theatrical worlds in the i8th century. 

Favart’s second son, Charles Nicolas Joseph Justin Favart 
(1749-1806), was an actor of moderate talent at the Com^die 
Fran9aise for fifteen years. He wrote a number of successful 
plays x^LeDiable hoiteux (1782), Manage «ngtt/j>r( 1787) and, 
with his father, La Vieillesse d' Annette (1791). His son Antoine 
Pierre Charles Favart (1780-1867) was m the diplomatic service, 
and assisted in editing his grandfather’s memoirs ; he was a 
playwright and painter as well. 

FAVER8HAM» a market town and river-port, member of the 
Cinque Port of Dover, and municipal borough in the Faversham 
parliamentary division of Kent, England, on a creek of the Swale, 
9 m. W.N.W* of Canterbury on the South-Eastern & Chatham 
railway. Pop. (1901) 11,290. The church of St Mary of Charity, 
restor^ by Sir G. G. Scott in 1874, is of Early English archi- 
tecture, and has some remains on one of the columns of frescoes 
of the same period, while the 14th-century paintings in the 
chancel are in better preservation. Some of the brasses are Very 
fine, and there is one commemorating King Stephen, as well os 
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a tomb said to be his. He was buried at the abbey he lauxukd 
here, of which only a waU and the foundations below ground 
remain. At ])avinp:ton, close to Favershatn^ there ^ remains^ 
iaeoirporated in a residence, oi the doisters and other parts of 
a B^dictina priory founded' in 1153. f'evetsham has a free 
gframmar sohod founded in 1527' removed to its present 
site in nS}f, Jbvershann Creek ia rladj^ahle up to the town for 
vessels o| am tons. The shipping trade is considerable, chiefly 
m coal, timhev aisd agrkultui^ ptrocluce. The oyster fisheries 
are imfiottant, and are managed by a very ancient gild, the Com*^ 
pony' of IVec Dredgermen! of the Hundred and Manor of Faver- 
sham. fibrewing, bricktoaking and the manufacture of cement 
are aibo carried on, apd there are sev^erai large powder milk in 
the vicinity', 'i'he tavm is gew^cned by a mayor,. 4 aldermen 
and la ceunoifloi^ Area, 686 acaes. 

There was n HomancHHritish viUage on the site of Eavorsham. 
The town (Fauresfeid, Faveresbam) owed its; early importance 
to its situation as a port on the Swale, to the fertile CJSkuntry 
sunrounding? it, and tq the neighbourhood’ of Wading Sti'eet. 
In 8x.i it WEbs called the kictg’s tawn, and a witenageinat was 
held here under ii)thelstan. In 1086 it was assessed as. royal 
demeone, and a market waa held here at this. date. An abliey 
was buik by Stephen in 1147, in which he and Matilda were 
buried. They had endowed it with the manor and hundred of 
Favershan^; thk grant caused many (^spates between the abbot 
and nueiii of Faversham concerning the ahlootk j.urkdktioii.. 
Farecsbaia wna pgohaMy a member of Dover farom* the esurliest 
associatiiDa of the Ciiijgne P<wtSv certaimb' os early as HeBsry lil., 
who in 1253 gcanted among o^ber libeBtks of the Cinque Ports 
that ^ona 0I Paversham should plead only in Shepfway 
Court, btut ten. yvars ktrr triUDsferred certain, pleas ta the abbot's, 
court. Ih this, reign ako. the abbot appointed the* mayor, but 
from the* reign of Edward L he met etoed by the freemen and 
thoii install^ by tbo abbot. The corpocation was prescriptive,, 
and a baUntote held in wasi attended by at mayor and 
twelve jueat5^ All tho liberties of the CinKHae Poicts were gtrantedj 
to the harans of' ifeveBsham by Ed, ward 1 .. m i$o2, and coofirmedi 
by Edward UL in 1565, and by later tr^marchs. The governiitg 
charter' titt 1^35 was tlwt of Henry VIIL, granted* in 1545 aind! 
QoaSmmi by Edward VL 

FAVORINUS (2nd century A.D.), Greek sophist andpbilosop&er, 
fioudahed dmng the reign of Hodemn. A Gaid by teb,. he* was 
a naMvc] of Anelote (AHes), buofc.ah m. early age bis lilalbog^ 
tnaimls* tlieough (kreecfi, andi the Fasl:. His. extensive; 
kmowiedga,. cumbuttAd wtdt git«at orattonical powers^ raised himi 
to emanenttc balk in AHwna and iui Bioim With Pluiaccjt,. who) 
dfidibatjeid tof him bia tocatiae vov iiv>xpfni, wiliir, 

Henodea Atticus^ to whtm ha beqwathed bia Itbracy at Ronwi,. 
with Demetrius tbf Cynic,. Ccomehua ProwtO) Auhis. Gelibis> 
and: wkh Hadriant himself, ha livted cm httimate terms. ; hm greaifi. 
rivaih whgom he viohnutly atkasked in hk later years,. w^as.Potooxt. 
of Smyrna. It was Fayorimss who, on. being stlejoeed by Kadmni 
in an ax;gttoient in which the sophist migikt easily h»«a reheltetl 
his adversary, subsequently ©Kplained' that it was ftolish tcu 
critidjwa the logiB* of die master ok thirty legionS;^ Whor. thf 
servite Athenians, teigning to share the: emperor’s duphutsure 
vriidii the sophkt, pwlted*. down/ a statue which they had ewetedf 
to him> Favorinuti remarked tiiat if only Socrates afeo hadhsrl a- 
statue At Aitfiena, he might have been spared the' heiakidfc Of 
the very miaaci^ous wodi of Pavorisus we possess onlj? a few 
fragmaiitei (unlesfl the Koptv^tjiwk Aoyw attmboted: twi hk 
tutor Dio Chrysostom is by him), presarved^ 1^ A*diw GcMiua, 
Diogenes LaekiMS>. Phiiostratus, and Sttlidaa,, the- aecond of 
whom bourows froen his IIa»'To8a#n^r ierropm (^kcettojifiowfi 
histooy); and hiS/ (memoirs)^ As, a phiWjpher, 

Fancai^s belonged the soeiHtical school hk most inaportattt 
work in this coimexioqij appears, to have bean Uv^ptimoL rpmw 
(the Pyrtritainean Tjccipes) m. ten. books, in which he.endeawurs 
to show- ttatr tise; methods ofi Pyrrhoi wene useful fipf those- wiw 
iatended toi pmot^se in the law'counta^ 

See PbUostmtoa, sophistoKum^ u 8.; Snidof, s.u..; frags; 
in C,/S^Mulkyr*^^W. B-Hts,QfaasA monographs by t, Legr^ 
(lOoo), T. Colaraeatt (1905)* 


; VAYRAtk 1HOMA8 IA liAH¥, MAnQms de (x744-'I79o), 

; French royalkt, was bom 00: the 36th of March 17^, at Blois. 

: He belonged ta a pfwir family whose nabihty dat^ from the 
i2th century. At aventeen he was a captain of eteagoooa, 
aad saw snroe service in the closing campeignsi of the Seven 
Years' Wax. Jn 1772 he became first’ lieutenant of the Swiss 
guards of the count; of Provence (afterwards Lods XVIil.), 
Unable to meet the expenaes of his. xank^ which was equivalent 
ttifc the grade of coloml in. the army, he retired in 1775. He 
married in 1776 Victoria Hodwig Caroline, prineess erf Aohalt- 
Beinburg-Schaumtairg, whose moldjer, deserted by her husha<iid 
Prince Ludwig in i74J9,had found refuge with her daughter 
in tha house of Marshal Souhise. After hfe marriage he went to 
Vienna to press the restrtutton of bia wife’s right*, and s^^ent 
.some time in Warsaw, In 1787 he was anthoniied to raise a 
patriotic legion* to help the Dutch against the stadthokler 
William IV. and his Prussian alKes. Returning to Paris at the 
Outbreak of the Revohitron, he became implicated m schemes- 
for the escape of Louis XVT. from Paris and the dominance of 
the National Assembly. lie was commissioned by the count 
of Prm?enec through one of his gerrtlentert, the comte de la 
Chfttre, to. negotiate a lf3an of two- million francs from the bankers 
Scbamnel arnd Sartorius. Favras took into hk confidence 
certain oflRcers b^’ whf.)m he was betray ed ; and, with bis \rtfe, 
l'»e w-as arrested on Christmas Eve 17^ and imprisoned in the 
Abbaye. A fortniglvt Hater they were' separated, Favras being 
I removed to the GhSteH. It was slated m a leaflet circulated 
throwgl'Kint Paris that Favras had organked a plot of which 
I the count of Provence was the OK^ving spirit. A force of 30,000 
was to lie raised', La Fayette and IkHiy, the mayor of Paris, 
were to be assassinaterl, and Paris was to be starved into sub- 
mission by cutting^ off supplies. The count hastened puWiclr 
to disavow Favras m a speech delivered before the commune of 
Paris and m a letter to the National .^tssembly, although* there is 
no xtviSQnabljg doubt Ids* conq^city m tire pbt that did exist. 
In the ewarsie’ of a trial of nearly twa moi®ths’ duratiam the 
i witnesses disagreed, and even the editor of the Mwhitfom de 
Paris (No. jp) admitted that the evidence was. insufficient ; 

^ but Em armed of the RoyalktSr onj the Chate^et on the 

26d\ ©f Jonufirtr^ which was defeated by La Fuyotte; wnaed the. 
suspicious temper- of the Parisians to fury, and on the rSfh of 
February 1790, ih spite of the courageous defence of hfs counsel,, 
j Fiiyras was condemned to be hanged. He refused to give anrf 
; Hifuinnaftioni of the alkged.plot^ aed tli6*seiten«a wa* ctimtjd out 
I ourtJie Placude Gr^ye &e next day, tu.th€rdeHgh.t oTthe populace^ 

; smee it was the fkst instanue when no distinction, in the mofle; 
I of exeeutbja was allowed between noble aod commoner. Favras. 
was generally regarded, as. a martyr tp his refusal, to implicate 
tjie count of Hrovcacc, and Madame de Favras was pensioned 
by I<ouis.,X\X. She Ifeft Ftanee, and hen soiv Charles, de Favras. 

I served in the Austrian aaid tj»e Russian armies. He received an 
allow'ance: from Louis XVTII. Her daughter Carohjoe married 
Riidigec, Freiherr voa StilTEried Ratenic, in iliQ5-, 

The official- dossier of Favras’^s. trial for high, treason against 
tlie nation disappeared from, the Chatelet, but. its^ substance 
is preserved, m the papers of a dark. 

Fan particukus see A. Tuetey, ghiSjral 

des &ow£fs manitecr.iits (h, I'kistuire d&. i^axis pendant la. BJivalution 
rrm^aise (voL.l, L&^p, pp. 1 75-177) ; M.. lounaeux;, deVhi&imrei 

d& Paris pmdant la R^.vuluUon Franj^xiise (vok ivPP» 1890). 

Mis broWicr, M. Mtihj,- du Cornv^tc, published a J^rmoirfi.justtficatii in 
1790 and a JnstifkntUm ia 1791. St*e also a* memcair hy-Edirard, 
Freiherr -v: StdHciediRatloic (Vienna, 1861), and an article by Alexis 
de Valoa in the P§vu$\de&,d 4 u$ 6 'mondis (z^tk June xS^x)*. 

FAVRE, JEAN ALPHONSR (1815^1890), Swiss gjologifft, 
was boroi at Geneva on^ the ^xst of Mareh^ *815. He wasr ftri 
many years. professor of geology ' in the acadiwny at Geneva, am 
afterwardh president of the Fkdefral Commission with charge 
of the geological: map of Switeeriand. One of his^ earliest papers 
wAs On Anthtamies of thn Alps and later he gave* 

spnoml. attention to the geology of Savoy and of Mont Blanc; 
and; tJl the ancient gladdc phenomena of' rizose Alpine regibna. 
His. elucidation of the geolngical structure demonstrated that 
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atiomolous o(x:iirmQi# c 4 fosstti wo^e due toirepe^M 
ititid!Mdihgs< ^ md tQ complicated weptim}8t<kui^ 
In 1867^ he 'ip^bliidied Rethmhes geologiq^ dans ka pasMeB 
de la Simoiis, du ROmont st de ^ Suim voismesi du Masd Bbmc. 
He died at Otmcva in Jtine 1890. 

' Kis m Ernx^t Favrs (b^ 1845) ha& wifitten on.tbe pabeon^ 
tology and^ g>tology of Galicia, ^voy and the Fnbouag Alps, 
and of the G^asu^ and Crimear 
FAVm, msa GLAUBB 4»A8Bira. <i809^i8«(dX 
statesman, was bom at Lyons on the asst of Marah 1809, and 
began his career as an advocate. From the time of the revolu- 
tion of 1830 he openly declared himself a eepublti^ and in 
political trials he seicdea the opportunity to eKpress.his.opinioos^ 
Affser the revolution of 1848 he was olaated cteputy ibr Lyons, 
to the Constituent Assembly, where ho sat amoog the* moderate 
repuMicans, votings against the socialists. Wbeiv Louis Kr pohwn 
was eflected President of France, Fawe made himself canapictious 
by his opposition, and on- the ondfof IDeGombe* he* tried with 

Victor Hugo and others, to organise an armed resistance in the j 
streets of Fajis. After tlie coupd^kat ho withdrew from politics^ i 
resumed his profession, and distingiiished himself by hisj daSeone 
of Felice Orsini, the perpetratov the attack; against the* life 
of Napoleon III. In 1 858 he was eleoted deputy foe Park, aeid 
was one of the “ Five ** who gave the signal for tdae repuhlioan 
opposition to the Empire. In- 1863* he became the bq^ of hk 
party, and delivered a number of addresses: denouiicing the Mexi- 
can expedition and the occupation of Rome. These addresses, 
eloquent, clear and inckive. won. him a scat in the Fnench 
Academy in 1867. With Thiers he opposedf tihe declaration of 
war against Prussia in 1870, and' at the news, of the defeat of 
Napoleon III. at Sedan he demanded from the Legisiaitive 
Assembly the deposition of the emperoir. in the goveemment of 
National Defence he became vice-president under GencralTifochu, 
and minister of foreign affairs, with the- oi^erous tadc of negoitiat- 
ing peace with victorious G«imany . He piovqdi to be less; axlnoit 
as a diplomat than he had been as an orator, andi committed 
several irreparable blunders. His famous statomant on the 
6th of September 1870 that he would not yield te Gennany 
an inch of territory nor a single stone of the fortresses.*' was a 
piece of oratory which Bismarck met on the 19th by bis declani- 
tion to Favre that the cession of Alsace and of Lorraino was the 
indispensable condition of peace. He also made^ the- mistaike 
of not having an assembly elected which would hove mote cegular 
powers than the government of National Defence, and*af opposing 
the removal of the government from Park during the siege* In 
the peace negotiations he allowed Bismarck to- get the- better 
of him, and arranged for the armistice- of the aSth of Joane 1871 
without knowing the situation of the armies> andi without 
consulting the government at Bordeaux. By a gwivc oversight 
he neglected to inform- Gamfeotta that the aijmy of the East 
(80,000 men) was not included in the armistice, and it was thus 
obliged to retreat to noutrai territory, He gatre no- proof what- 
ever of diplomatic skill* in the negotiations fbr the twaty of Fnank- 
fort, and it was Bismarck who imposed alt the conditions. He 
withdrew from the ministry, discredited, on the and of August 
1871, but remained in the chamber of deputies* Ekcted senator 
on the 30th of Jamtary 1876, he cwitinued to support theigovem- 
ment of the republic against the reactionary opposition, until his 
death on the aoth of-Jwiuary p88o. 

Hk works include many speeches and addresses, notably 
La Liberti de ta Pfasse (1849)1 Defense dir P. Ossdm (1866), 
Dt scours rk^piimi d> I* Uadknie frangaise (186&), Eksc&urs sur 
la liberie irtlefieure (1869). In Gouirernetnent de in lOifmse 
NaHonaley 3 vols., s87i‘-t'il75, he*axpkihed hk r6Ie in 
After his death his femily published his speeches, in-S volfamcs. 

See G. Hanotaux, Hietoire de lit Prance contemporaiHo (tgo$^ Ow.) ; 
also £, Benoit’Levy, Jules Favre (. 118 S 4 ). 

FAV'IJ8(Lat. for honeycomb), a disease of the acaip, but- occurs 
ring occasionally on any part of the .skin, and even at times on 
mucous membranes. The uncomplicated appearance k that 
of a number of yellowish, circular, cup^haped criiats (scutula) 
grouped in patches like a piece of honeycomb^ each a^t the 


size of a split pet, ivitk a haic projecting; in the oentref, llhMer 
increase* in sue and Itecome .ctnasted, over^ that 
ktic Jesfen^taa only heiseeni.idupd the edge^qf ^ Qrquyth 
contijQUfisi tel take; pfam tah-SAvesal] fsaanthfu when mk} 
sotttuhim oome* away^. limmg; a ekiaing' barei pelfh 
of hair. The dkoase is eoseatiallir ehrqntf^ \imm§ feoga tep> ,to 
tweniy It it caiased by Ihp ftowtlkot a imigasK and 

patkeiogicfldiy k. tka reactiem oi to- It 

wae the fimt disease kt wkieb a fiNOgae waa dkcowisd^y 
J. Ju Sthoofetn in the discoyeiiyr wae.pabikhedt in; a bmi 
note- ofr twenty knes) itt MUUers’. u^ehw fer that yiear <p. 89.)^ 
the fungus, having been; subs^uently nmned by Kemajk 
Adionioa SduMsinii aftec* its; djiabeveser* The eonsistjs 

of slender, mycelml: tbreadsi matted tegether^t bearing o?wd, 
nucleated gonidia; rither fnee .or iointed* The spqr-es* wpqld 
appieojo to: enter tbravgh the uahrokea outaneoue suiifece^.gnd 
to. germinate mostly in and around tlte h«di>feUicl« and. mm-* 
times- 'm the shaft of the hair; lui 1899: two other species of i the 
fungm were described by F. Q. Unna aad Franks the Mmm 
grisms., giving rise- to. greyikhnyeUcAi^ e^d- tbe> fatm 

sulphuMus cekttim, aulphttr^yettoiw seatqla of a tepid 

growth. Farvus. k commoneeb among the? poonen Jjewsi off Aueala^ 
Poland, Hungasy, Golkio) and. the Beat,, and oteongr the 
same class, of Malioawowjdans hi Tuehey.), Asia Mitew,, Syria, 
l^orsia, Egypt, Algiers^ &c. It ia not rare^ in, the southeea depoftr 
mewte of. France, in sonw- paate of Italy, and: in ScBtlotei., It 
is. spread by contagion, ueuahy feom cate, often, however, feom 
mice, fowls, or dr>p* Lack of personal, e]isanhness^ ki an ahnaat 
necessary foctec in ite de\!elQpmen,t, but any one in deliosAe 
I health, especially if sufferuig fpooi phthisis^ seems esparipliy 
I liable to. contract it. Bfcfore treatment can be begun, the scabs 
I must be removed by means of carbolked oil, and- the bead 
dioroughly cheansed with soft 3Qap> The cure is theii^ brought 
about by the judicious use oft paturirioidea. U the nrils ace 
affected, avakioim will probably be needed before the c&ease can 
bereaciwdi 

EAW^TT;. liEIHHY (1833:- 1884), English poliricrin andt 
eeonomifiit, was born at iklisbury oni the of August 1^33, 
Hk hithefl, Wilham Fawceit,^ a native- o| Kirkby Lonsdnlc,, in 
WestmorlamL started life as a draper’s assistant at Salisbury^ 
opened a draper’s shop on his own account in the liaarket-place 
there in 1825, married a, soliicjtcnr’s^ daughter of the oily, beipame 
a prominent local maoi, took a farm, developed his north-country 
sporting instmets, and displayed his shrewdn^s by successful 
, spocuiations.io Cornish mining. Hk second son, Henry, inlierited 
a full measure of hk shrewdness, along wHh hk nwcuiine energyi 
! his steaiglitEorwardness, bis perseverance' and his fondness far 
fishing. The father was active in electioneering; naateers, and hk 
wife was an ardent refotasueri Henry Fawcett was^ educated 
locally and at King’s. College echoed, London,, andi proceeded 
to Feterhouse, Cambridge^ in Ootober ^852, migteriug fe 1853 
to Trinity Hail He was. seventh wrangler ift md was 
elected to a fellowship at his college^ 

He had already attained some prominence* aa aa oiator at 
the Cambridge Union. Before he left sitool he* had' fonned 
the ambitinni of entering parliament, and^ being* a poor laan, he 
resolved to approach the House of Commons. tWoq^ a career 
at the bar. He had already entered Lincoln’s Inm Hteiprospects, 
however, were shattered by a calamity wbkk be{^ in 
September 1858, when two. stray pellets from hk.fetligr’s fowling- 
piece passed through the glasses he was wearing and Uinited 
him for life. Within ten minutes uf ter hk accidenA he, hod made 
up hk mind; '' to stick to lik old* pursuits as much as poiribfe*’’ 
He kept up all' recreatkms contributing to the enjoyment of life ; 
he fi^ed, rowed, skated, took abundant waBdait Oted horse 
exencise, and feairnt to ipitiy catda widk jowarited Soon 

after hk accident he e&tablkhed' lik. hendqiuiiitera at Trinity 
HaF^ Cambridge, entered cordially into tti»; soi^ life of the 
college, and came to be regarded* by- ma^ as a typical iAinferidge 
man; He gave up matl^matks (fer whidi he hae little aptrimde), 
«nd speefeEsed ' Kv potitscal eaojoomyt >He paid comparativriy 
lititle attention to economic hkftoty^ but he was to t£e; mam a 
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dwout believer in economic theor>', as represented by Ricardo 
and his school. The later philosophy of the subject he believed 
to be summed up in one book, Mill’s Principles o/ Political 
Pcononty, whjph he regarded as the indispensable vade mecum ’’ 
of every politician. He was not a great reader, and Mill probably 
never had a serious rival in his regard, though he was much 
impressed by Buckle’s History of Civilization and Darwin’s 
Origin of Species when they severally appeared. He made a 
great impression in 1859 with a paper at the British Association, 
and he soon became a familiar figure there and at various lecture 
lulls in the north as an exponent of orthodox economic theory. 
Df the sincerity of his faith he gave the strongest evidence 
by his desire at all times to give a practical application to his 
views and submit them to the test of experiment. Among 
Mill’s disciples he was, no doubt, far inferior as an economic 
thinker to Caimes, but as a popularizer of the system and a 
demonstrator of its principles by concrete examples he had no 
rival. His power of exposition was illustrated in his Manual of 
Political Economy (1863), of which in twenty years as many as 
20,000 copies were sold. Alexander Macmillan had suggested 
the book, and it appeared just in time to serve as a credential, 
when, in the autumn of 1863, Fawcett stood and was elected 
for the Chair of Political Economy at Cambridge. The appoint- 
ment attached him permanently to Cambridge, gave him an 
income, and showed that he was competent to discharge duties 
from whicif a blind man is often considered to be debarred. 
He was already a member of the Political Economy Club, and 
was becoming well known in political circles as an advanced 
Radical. In Janu-iry 1863, after a spirited though abortive 
attempt in Southwark, he was only narrowly beaten for the 
borough of Cambridge. Early in 1864 he was adopted as one 
of the Liberal candidates at Brighton, and at the general election 
of 1865 he was elected by a large majority. Shortly after his 
alection he became engaged to Millicent, daughter of Mr Newson 
Garrett of Aldcburgh, Suffolk, and in 1867 he was married. 
Mrs Fawcett (b. 1847) became well known for her social and 
literary work, and especially as an advocate, in the press and 
on the platform, of women’s suffrage and the higher education 
and independent employment of women. And after her husband’s 
death, as well as during his lifetime, she was a prominent Icr.dcr 
in these movements. 

Fawcett entered parliament just in time to see the close of 
Palmerston’s career and to hail the adoption by Gladstone of 
a programme of reform to which most of the laissez-faire 
economists gave assent. He was soon, known as a forcible 
speaker, and quickly overcame the imputation that he was 
academic and doctrinaire, though it is true that a certain 
monotony in delivery often gave a slightly too didactic tone to 
his discourses. But it was as the uncompromising critic of the 
political shifts and expedients of his leaders that he attracted 
most attention. He constantly insisted upon the right of 
exercising private judgment, and he especially devoted iiimself 
to the defence of causes which, as he thought, were neglected 
both by his official leaders and by his Radical comrades. Re- 
elected for Brighton to the parliament of 1868- 1874, he greatly 
hampered the government by his persistence in urging thfc 
abolition of clerical fellowships and the payment of election 
expenses out of the rates, and by opposing the* “ permissive 
compulsion ” clauses of the Elementary Education Bill, and the 
exclusion of agricultural children from the scope of tihe act. 
His hatred of weak concessions made him the terror of parlia- 
mentary wirepullers, and in 1871 he was not undeservedly spoken 
of in The Times as the most “thorough Radical now in the House.” 
His liberal ideals were further shocked by the methods by 
which Gladstone achieved the abolition of Army Purchase. 
His disgust at the supineness of the cabinet in dealing with the 
problems of Indian finance and the growing evil of Commons 
Enclosures were added to the catalogue of grievances which 
Fawcett drew up in a powerful article, “ On the Present Position 
of the Government,” in the Fortnightly Review for November 
1871. In 1867 he Imd opposed the expenses of a 1 ^ given to 
the sultan at the India oihee being charged upon the Indian 


buc^t. In 1870 he, similarly opposed the taxation of 
Indian revenue with Ae cost of presents distributed by the duke 
of Edinburgh in India. In 1871 he went alone into the lobby 
to vote against the dowry granted to the princess Louise. The 
soundness of his principles was not impeached, but his leaders 
looked askance at him, and from 1871 he was severely shunned 
by the government whips. Their suspicion was justified when 
in 1873 Fawcett took a leading share in opposing Gladstone’s 
scheme for university education in Ireland as too denominational, 
and so contributed largely to a conclusive defeat of the Gladstone 
ministry. 

From 1869 to 1880 Fawcett concentrated his energies upon 
two important subjects which had not hitherto been deemed 
worthy of serious parliamentary attention. The first of these 
was the preservation of commons, especially those near large 
towns; and the second was the responsibility of the British 
government for the amendment of Indian finance. In both 
cases the success whidi he obtained exhibited the sterling sense 
and shrewdness which made up such a great part of Fawcett’s 
character. In the first case Fawcett’s great triumph was the 
enforcement of the general principle that each annual Enclosure 
Act must be scrutinized by parliament and judged in the light 
of its conformity to the interests of the community at large. 
Probably no one did more than he did to prevent the disafforesta- 
tion of Epping Forest and of the New Forest. From 1869 
regularly attended the meetings of the Commons Preservation 
Society, and he remained to the end one of its staunchest sup- 
porters. His intervention in the matter of Indian finance, 
which gained him the sobriquet of the “ member for India,” 
led to no definite legislative achievements, but it called forth 
the best energies of his mind and helped to rouse an apathetic 
and ignorant public to its duties and responsibilities. Fawcett 
was defeated at Brighton in February 1874. Two months 
later, however, he was elected for Hackney, and retained the 
S(^t during his life. He was promptly replaced on the Indian 
Finance G)mmittec, and continued his searching inquiries with 
a view to promote a stricter economy in the Indian budget, and 
a more effective responsibility in the management of Indian 
accounts. 

As an opponent of the Disraeli government (1874-1880) 
Fawcett came more into line with the liberal leaders. In foreign 
politics he gave a general adhesion to Gladstone’s views, but he 
continued to devote much attention to Indian matters, and it 
was during this period that he produced two of his best publica- 
tions. His Free Trade and Protection (1878) illustrated his 
continued loyalty to Cobdenite ideas. At the same time his 
admiration for Palmerston and his repugnance to schemes of 
Home Rule show that he was not by any means a peace-at-any- 
price man. He thought that the Cobdenites had deserved well 
of their country, but he always maintained that their foreign 
politics v^re biased to excess by purely commercial considera- 
tions. As l)efitted a writer whose linguistic gifts were of the 
slenderest, Fawcett’s Ei^lish was a sound homespun, clear and 
unpretentious. In a vigorous employment of the vernacular 
he approached Cobbett, whose writing he justly admired. 
The second publication was his Indian Finance (1880), three 
essays reprinted from the Nineteenth Century, with an intro- 
duction and appendix. When the Liberal party returned to 
power in 1880 Gladstone offered Fawcett ►a place in the new 
government as postmaster-general (without a seat in the cabinet). 
On Egyptian and other questions of foreign policy Fawcett was 
often far from being in full harmony witli his leaders, but his 
position in the government naturally enforced reserve. He was, 
moreover, fully absorbed by his new administrative functions. 
He gained the sympathy of a class which he had hitherto done 
little to conciliate, that of public officials, and he showed himself 
a most capable head of a public department. To his readiness 
in adopting suggestions, and his determination to push business 
through instewi of allowing it to remain permanently in the 
stage of preparation and circumlocution, the public is mainly 
indebted for five substantial postal reforms :-^i) Tbe parcels 
post, (2) po.stal orders, (3) six^nny telegrams, (4) the banking 
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of small lavingB by means of stamps^ (5) increased facilities for 
life insurance and annuities. In connexion with these last two 
improvements Fawcett^ in x88o^ with the assistance of Mr James 
("ardin, took great pai^ in drawing up a small pamphlet called 
Aids to Thrift, of which over a million copies were circulated 
gratis. A very useful minor innovation of his provided for the 
announcement on every pillar-box of the time of the “ next 
collection.’’ In the post office, as elsewhere, he was a strong 
advocate of the employment of women. Proportional representa- 
tion and the extension of franchise to women were both political 
doctrines which he adopted very early in his career, and never 
abandoned. Honours were showered upon him during his later 
years. He was made an honorary D.C.L. of Oxford, a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and was in 1883 elected lord rector of 
Glasgow University. But the stress of departmental work soon 
began to tell upon his health. In the autumn of 1883 he had a 
sharp attack of diphtheria complicated by typhoid, from which 
he never properly recovered. He resumed his activities, but on 
the 6th of November 1884 he succumbed at Cambridge to an 
attack of congestion of the lungs. He was buried in Trump- 
ington churchyard, near Cambridge, and to his nvemory were 
erected a monument in Westminster Abbey, a statue in Salis- 
bury market-place, and a drinking fountain on the Thames em- 
bankment. 

In economic matters Fawcett’s position can best be described 
as transitional. He believed in co-operation almost as a panacea. 
In other matters he clung to the old laissez-faire theorists, and 
was a strong anti-socialist, with serious doubts about free 
education, though he supported the Factoty Acts and wished 
their extension to agriculture. Apparent inconsistencies were 
harmonized to a great extent by his dominating anxiety to 
increase the well-being of the poor. One of his noblest traits 
was his kindliness and genuine affection for the humble and 
oppressed, country labourers and the like, for whom his sympathies 
seemed always on the increase. Another was his disposition to 
interest himself in and to befriend younger men. In the great 
affliction of his youth Fawcett bore himself with a fortitude 
which it would be difficult to parallel. The effect of his blindness 
was, as the event proved, the reverse of calamitous. It brought 
the great aim and purpose of his life to maturity at an earlier 
date than would otherwise have been possible, and it had a 
mellowing influence upon his character of an exceptional and 
beneficent kind. As a youth he was rough and canny, with a 
suspicion of harshness. The kindness evoked by his misfortune, 
a strongly reciprocated family affection, a growing capacity for 
making and keeping friends — these and other causes tended to 
ripen all that was best, and apparently that only, in a strong 
but somewhat stern character. His acerbity passed away, and 
in later life was reserved exclusively for official witnesses before 
parliamentary committees. Frank, helpful, conscientious to a 
fault, a shrewd gossip, and a staunch friend, he was a man 
whom no one could help liking. Several of his letters to his father 
and mother at different periods of his career are preser\'ed in 
Leslie Stephen’s admirable Life (1885), and show a goodness 
heart, together with a homely simplicity of nature, which 
is mo.st touching. In appearance Fawcett was gaunt and 
tall, over 6 ft. 3 in. in height, large of bone, and massive 
in limb. (T. Se.) 

FAWCETT, JOHN (1768^1837), English actor and playwright, 
was born on the 39th of August 1768, the son of an actor of the 
same name (d. 1793). At the age of eighteen he ran away from 
school and appeared at Margate as Courtall in The Beliefs 
Stratagem ; afterwards he joined Tate Wilkinson’s company 
and turned from tragedy to low comedy parts. In 1791 he 
appeared at Covent Garden, and in 1794 at the Haymarket. 
Colman, then manager of that house, wrote a number of parts 
designed to suit his talents, and two of Fawcett’s greatest 
successes were as Dr. Pangloss in The Heir at Law (1797) and as 
Dr Ollapod in The Poor Gentleman (1798). He retired from 
the stage ia 1830. 

FAWKES, FRANCIS (1730-1777), English poet and divine, 
was bom at Warms worth, near Doncaster, Yorkshire, vrherc 
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his father was rector, and was baptized on the 4th of ApHl 1730, 
After studying at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he ^aduated 
M.A. in 174^, he took holy orders, and was succeesivdy curate 
of Bramham, curate of Croydon, vicar of Orpington, and rector 
of Hayes, and Anally was made one of the chaplains to the princess 
of Wales. His first publication is said to have been Bramham 
Park, a Poem, m 1745; a volume of poems and translations 
appeared in 1761 ; and Partridge Shooting, an eclogue, in 1764* 
His translations of the minor Greek poets — ^Anacreon, Sappho, 
Bion and Moschus, Musaeus, Theocritus and Apollonius— ac- 
quired for him con^erable fame, but they are less likely to be 
remembered than his fine song, “ Dear Tom, this brown jug, 
that now foams with mild ale.” Fawkes died on the 36th of 
August 1777. 

FAWKES, GUY (1570-1606), English ‘‘gunpowder plot” 
conspirator, son of Edward Fawkes of York, a member of a 
good Yorkshire family and advocate of the archbishop of York’s 
consistory court, was baptized at St Michael le Belfrey at York 
on the i6th of April 1570. His parents were Protestants, and 
he was educated at the free school at York, where, it is said, 
John and Christopher Wright and the Jesuit Tesimond alias 
Greenway, afterwards implicated in the conspiracy, were his 
schoolfellows. On his father’s death in 1579 he inherited his 
property. Soon afterwards his mother married, as her second 
husband, Dionis Baynbrigge of Scotton in Yorkshire, to which 
place the family removed. Fawkes’s stepfather wartonnected 
with many Roman ('atholic families, and was probably a Roman 
Catholic himself, and Fawkes himself became a zealous adherent 
of the old faith. Soon after he had come of age he disposed of 
his property, and in 1593 went to Flanders and enlisted in the 
Spanish army, assisting at the capture of Calais by the Spanish 
in 1596 and gaining some military reputation. According to 
Father Green way he was ” a man of great piety, of exemplary 
temperance, of mild and cheerful demeanour, an enemy of 
broils and disputes, a faitliful friend and remarkable for his 
punctual attendance upon religious observances,” while his 
society was “ sought by all the most distinguished in the arch- 
duke’s camp for nobility and virtue.” He is described as ” tall, 
with brown hair and auburn beard.” 

In 1604 Thomas Winter, at the instance of Catesby, in whose 
mind the gunpowder plot had now taken definite shape, intro- 
duced himself to Fawkes in Flanders, and as “a confident 
gentleman,” “ best able for this business,” brought him on to 
England as assistant in the conspiracy. Shortly afterwards 
he was initiated into the plot, after talcing an oath of secrecy, 
meeting Catesby, Thomas Winter, Thonias Percy and John 
Wright at a house behind Si Clement’s (see Gunpowder Plot 
and Catesby, Robert). Owing to the fact of his being unknown 
in London, to his exceptional courage and coolness, and probably 
to his experience in the wars and at sieges, the actual accomplish- 
ment of the design was entrusted to F'awkes, and when the house 
adjoining the parliament house was hired in Percy’s name, he 
took charge of it as Percy's servant, under the name of Johnson. 
He acted as sentinel while the others worked at the mine in 
December 1604, probably directing tlieir operations, and on 
the discovery of the adjoining cellar, situated immediately 
beneath the House of Lords, he arranged in it the barrels of gun- 
powder, which he covered over with firewood and coals and with 
iron bars to increase the force of the explosion. When all was 
ready in May 1605 Fawkes was despatched to Flanders to 
acquaint Sir William Stanley, the betrayer of Deventer, and the 
intriguer Owen with the plot. He returned in August and brought 
fresh gunpowder into the cellars to replace any which might 
be spoilt by damp. A slow match was prepared which would 
give him a quarter of an hour in which to escape from the ex- 
plosion. On Saturday, the 26th of October, Lord Monteagle 
{q.v) received the mysterious letter which revealed the con- 
spiracy and of which the conspirators received information 
the following day. They, nevertheless, after some hesitation, 
hoping that the government would despise the warning, deter- 
mined to proceed with their plans, and were encoiiraged in their 
resolution by Fawkes, who visited the cellar on the 30th and 
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rapoi^ted that nothifig hud ibeen moved or touched. He returned 
accordingly to his lonely tand perilous vigil on the 4th of 
Novemb^. On that day tihe earl of Suffolk; as lord chamberlain; 
visited the .vault; laccotnpanied by Mdnteagle, remarked the 
quantity of faggots, and asked F'awioeB, now described as “a very 
tall ami desperate fellmv/^ who it was that rented the cellar. 
Percy’s name, which Fawkes gave, aroused fresh suspiebns 
and they retired to inform the king. At about ten o'clock Robert 
Keyes brought Fawkes from Percy a watch, that he might 
know how the anxious hours were passing, and very shordy 
afterwards he was arrested, and the gunpowder discovered, by 
Thomas Knvvett, a Westminster magistrate. Fawkes was 
brought into the king's ’bedchamber, where the ministers had 
hastily assembled, at one o’clock. He maintained au attitude 
of deffince and of “ Roman resolution,*' smiled scornfully at 
his questioners, making no secret of his intentions, replied 
to the king, who asked why he would kill him, that the pope 
had excommunicated him, that dangerous diseases require a 
desperate remedy," adding fiercely to the Scottisii courtiers 
who surrounded him that “ one of his objects was to blow back 
the Scots into Scotland.*' His only regret was the failure of 
the scheme. “ He carrieth himself," writes Sfidisbury to Sir 
Charles Cornwallis, amlmssador at Madrid, " without any feare 
or perturbation . . . ; under all this action he is noe more 
dismayed, nay scarce any more troubled than if he was taken for 
a poor roofeery upon the highway," declaring “ that he is ready 
to die, and rather wisheth 10,000 deaths, than willingly to accuse 
his master or any other." He refused stubbornly on the following 
days to give information concerning his accomplices ; on the 
8th he gave a narrative of the plot, but it was not till the 9th, 
when the fugitive conspirators hod l^oen taken at Holbcche, 
that torture could wring from him their names. His imperfect 
signature to hi# confession of this date, consisting only of his 
Christian name end written in a faint and trembling hand, is 
probably a ghastly testimony to the severity of the torture 

-per grains ad ima ") which James had ordered to be applied 
if he would not otherwise confess and the ** gentler tortures ” 
were unavailing,— a horrible practice unrecognized by the law 
of England, but usually employed and justified at this time in 
cases of treason to obtain information. He was tried, together 
with the two Winters, John Grant, Ambrose Rokewood, Robert 
ICeyes and Thomas Bates, before a special commission in West- 
minster Hall on the 27th of January 1606. In his case there 
could be no defence and he was found guilty. He suffered 
death in company with Thomas Winter, Rokewood and Keyes 
on the 31st, being drawn on a hurdle from the Tower to the 
Parliament House, opposite which he was executed. He nxade 
a short speech on the scaffold, expressing his repentance, and 
mounted the ladder last and with assistance, being weak from 
torture and illness. The usual barbaritieB practised upon him 
after he had been cut down from the gallows were inflicted on a 
body from which all life had already fled. 

BmuoGRAPHV. — Hist, of England, by S. R. Gardiner, v(A. i. r 
and the same author’s What Gunpowder Plot was’ (1897) ; What was 
the (jtmpowder Phi? by J. Gerard (1897) ; The Gunpowder Tfiott Jby 
D. Jardine (1857) ; Calendar of Hlaie Pap. Dorn. /6 oj-j 0 w ; Stette 
Trials, vol. ii. ; A rchaeologia, xii. 200 ; R. Wiiiwood’s Memorials ; 
Notes and Queries, vi. scr. vii. 233, viii, 136 ; The Fawkeses of York' 
in the /6tk Century, by R. Davies (1850) ; Diet, of Nat. Biog, and 
anthoritios cited there. The officiai account (untrustworfiiy m 
details) is the 2'rue and Perfect Relation of the Whole Proceedings 
against the late most Barbarous Traitors (iboG), reprinted by Bishop 
Barlow of Lincoln as The Gunpowder Treason (1679). See also 
Gunpowdbr Plot. 

The iantem said to be Guy Fawkes’s is in the Bodletaa Hbraiy at 
Oxford, (P.G. Vl) 

FAY, ANDBAS (1786-1864), Hungarian poet and author, 
was born on the 30^^ of May 1786, at Kohiny in the county of 
Zcmplin, and was educated for tlie law at the Protestant college 
of 'Sdrospatak. His Mesik (Fables), the first .edition of whi^ 
appeacred at Vienna in 1820, evinced his powers of satire and 
invention; and won him the well-merited applause. of his countiy- 
mea. These fables, which, on account of their originality and 
simplicity, caused Fiy to be regarded as the Hungarian Aesop, 


were translated into by Petz (Raab, 825)^ jond partly, 

into English by £. D. Bader, Hunganm Poms and Fabks 
(London^ 1877). Fky wrote ialso aaiaeorouB poems, idte chief of 
which aee to be found in the collections BaMta (Nvsigay) (Pest, 
1807), /and Fm Bokrka (Fresh Nosegay) (Pest, 1816). He also 
composed plays and romances and tales. In 1835 Fky was 
elected to the Hungarian’ diet, and was for a time the leader 
of die apposition party. It is to hkn -that the Pest Savings 
Bank owes its origin, and he was one of the chief founders 
of the Hungai^ National theatre. He died on the 26th of 
July 1864. His earlier works were collected at Pest (1843- 
1844, 8 vdIs.). The most noteworthy of his later works is a 
humorous novel entitled Jdvor orvos is BakcUor Ambrus szolgdia 
(Jdvar the Doctor and his servant Ambrose Bakafor) (Pest 1855, 
2 vois.). 

FAYAL (Fatal), a Portuguese island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
forming part of the Azores archipelago. Pop. (1900) 22,262 ; 
area, 63 sq. m. Fayal, t.e. " the beech wood," was so called 
from the former abundance of the Myrica faya, whidi ks dis- 
coverers mistook for .beech trees. It is one of the most frequented 
of the Azores, for it lies directly in the track of vessels crossing 
the Atlantic, and has an excellent harbour at Horta (q^v*), a 
town of 6574 inhabitants. Cedros (3278) and Feteira (2002) 
are the other chief towns. The so-callcd " Fayal wine," which 
was largely exported from the Azores in the 19th century, was 
really the produce of Pico, a larger island lying to the east. 
The women of Fayal manufacture fine lace from the agave 
thread. They also execute car%ungs in snow-white fig-tree 
pith, and carry on the finer kinds of basket-making. A small 
volley, called Flemengos, perpetuates the name of Flemish 
settlers, who have left tlieir mark on the physicol appearance 
of the inhab itants. (Sec Azores.) 

FAYETTEVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Washington 
county, Arkansas, U.S.A., about 150 m. N.W. of Little Rock. 
Pop. (1890) 2942 ; (1900) 4061. Fayetteville is served by the 
St Louis & San Francisco railway. The city lies about 1400 ft. 
above the sea, in the Ozark Mountain region. There is mudi 
fine scenery in the neighbourhood; tliere are mineral springs 
near 1:^, and the place has become known as a summer resort. 
Fayetteville is the seat of the Universitj^ of Arkansas (incor- 
porated 1871 ; opened 1872 ; oo-educational), which includes 
the following departments : at Fayetteville, a college of liberal 
arts, science and engineerii^, a conservatory of music and art, 
a preparatory school, and an agricultural college and ugricultural 
experiment station ; at Little Rock, a medical school and a law 
school, and at Pine Bluff, tbc Branch Normal College for negroes. 
In 1908 the university had 122 instructors and a total enrolment 
of 1725 students. In Fayetteville there are a National cemetery 
with 1236 soldiers' graves (782 “ unknown ") and a Confederate 
cemetery with 725 graves and a memorial monument. In the 
vicinity of Fayetteville there are deposits of coal ; and the city 
is in a fine fruit-growing region, apples being the principal crop. 
Much of tlv5 surrounding country is still covered with timber. 
.Among manufactures are lumber, spokes, handles, waggons, Ikne^ 
evaporated fruit and flour. 

The first settlement on the site of what is now Fayetteville 
was made between 1820 and 1825 ; when Washington county 
w^as created in 1828 the place became the county-scat, and it 
was called Washington Court-house until 1829, when it racseiyed 
its present name. The citizens of Fayetteville were mainly 
Confederate sympathizers ; Fayetteville was raided by Federal 
cavalry on the a^h of July 1862, and was permanently occupied 
by Federal troops in the autumn of the same year. Con- 
federate cavalry under BrigaclierTiGeneral William Lewis Cabell 
attacked the city on the i8th of April 1863, but were driven off. 
The town was burned in August 1863, and shelled on tjie 3rd ^ 
November 186^ after tlw battle of Pea Ridge, by a delachinent 
of General IVice's army. Fayetteville was incorporated as a 
town in 1841, and in 1859 received a city charter, wliich was 
abolished by act of the Legislature in 1867 ; under a general law 
of 1869 the town wias ore-mcorpomted ; and 'in 1906 jt 4 xeaine a 
city of the first class. 
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FAYBTTEV^4Ub a jCi^y And the eounty^seat of Curnbcrlami 
county, North C«Tolioa, U.S A, pn the W. henk of the Cape 
river (at the head of steamboat navigation), about Som. N.W, 
of Wilmington. Pop. (1S90) 4222; (1900) 4670, of whom 
222J were negroes. It is served by the Atlantic Coast Line 
' railway and the short Raleigh & ^uthport railway, and by 
steamboat lines to Wilmington. A scheme was set on foot for 
the improvement by canalization of the Cape Fear river above 
Wilmington under a Federal project of 1902, which provided for 
a channel 8 ft. deep at low water from Wilmington to Fayetteville. 
Below Wilmington the improvement of the river channel, 270 ft. 
wide and 16 ft, deep, was completed in 1889, and the project 
of 1889 provided for an increase in depth to 20 ft. Pine forests 
surround the town, and oaks and elms of more than a century's 
growth shade its streets. Fayetteville has two hospitals (each 
with a training school for nurses), and is the seat of a state coloured 
normal school and of the Donaldson military school. Several 
creeks and the upper Cape Fear river furnish considerable water- 
power, and in or near FayetteviUe are manufactories of cotton 
goods, silk, lumber, wooden-ware, turpentine, carriages, wagons, 
ploughs, edge tools and flour. In the earlier half of the 19th 
century Fayetteville was a great inland market for the western 
part of the state, for eastern Tennessee and for south-^westem 
Virginia. There is a large vineyard in the vicinity; truck- 
gardening is an important industry in the surrounding country; 
and Fayetteville is a shipping centre for small fruits and vege- 
tables, especially lettuce, melons and berries. The municipality 
owns its water-works and its electric-lighting plant. The vicifiity 
was settled between 1729 and 1747 by Highlanders, the settle- 
ment called Cross Creek lying within the present limits of Fayette- 
ville. In 1762, by an act of tlie assembly, a town was laid out 
including Cross Creek, and was named Campbelltown (or ** Camp- 
beltown”); but in 1784, when Lafayette visited the town, its 
name was changed in his honour to Fayetteville, though the 
name C>(»ss Creek continued to be used locally for many years. 
Flora McDonald, the famous Scottish heroine, came to Campbell- 
town in April 1775 witli her husband and children, and here she 
seems to have lived during the remainder of that year. The 
general assembly of the state met at Fayetteville in 1787, 1788 
and 1789 (Newbern, Tarboro, Hillsboro and Fayetteville all 
being rivals at this time for the honour of becoming the permanent 
capital) ; and in 1789 the Federal constitution was here ratified 
for North Carolina. In 1831 most of the town was burned. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, the state authorities seized the 
United States Arsenal at Fayetteville, which contained 37,000 
muskets and a complete equipment lor a battery of light artillery. 
In March 1865 General W. T. Sherman and his army took 
possession of the town, destroyed the arsenal, and did consider- 
able damage to property. Fayetteville was chartered os a city 
in 1893. A serious flood occurred in August 1908. 

FAYRER, SIR JOSEPH, Bart. (1824-1907), English physician, 
was born at JPJymouth on the 6th of December 1824. After 
studying medicine at Charing Cross hospital, London, he was 
in 1847 appointed medical officer of H.M.S. “ Victory,” and 
soon afterwards accompanied the 3rd Lord Mount-Edgeumbe on 
a tour through Europe, in the course of which he saw fighting 
at Palermo and Rome. Appointed an assistant surgeon in 
Bengal in 1850, he went through the Burmese campaign of 1852 
and was political assistant and Residency surgeon at Lucknow 
during the Mutiny. From 1859 to 1872 he was professor of 
surgery at the Medical College of Calcutta, and when the prince 
of Wales made his tour in India he was appointed to accompany 
him as physician. Returning from India, he acted as president 
of the Medical Board of the India office from 1874 to 1895, and in 
1896 he was created a baronet. Sir Joseph Fayrer, who became 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1877, wrote much on subjects 
connoted with the practice of medicine in India, and was 
especially known for his studies on the poisonous snakes 
of that country and on ^ physiological effects produced by 
their virus {Thanatophidia &f India^ 1872). In igoo appeared 
his R^coUecHons of my Life, He died At Falmouth or the 21st 
of May 1907. 


FAYUII# a mudiria (prcmim) ol Upper £gyp(t^ having an am 
of ^ iq. m. and a po^altoh (1907) of 44s>5S^ The cafrdtad, 
Meaioeit ehFajmm, is 81 SiS.W. of Cairoiby JriuL ThcFayro 
proper is an oasb in the Libyan. Be^rt, its eastera border bepng 
r5 m. west oi the N&. It is connected with that river 
by the Babr Yusuf, which reaches tihe oasis through a gap in 
t^ hills sepamting the province Itnm the Nile Valley* South- 
west of the Fa^um,and forming part of the mudirm,l$ the 
Gharak depression. Another de^easion, entirely barren, the 
Wadi Rayan, covering 280 sq, m., lies west of the Gharak. The 
whole region is below sea-level, and .save for the gap meniioaed 
is encircled by the Libyan hills. The lowest part d we province, 
die north-west end, is occupied by the Birket el Karon, or Lake 
of the Homs, whose surface level is 140 ft. below tlmt of the sea. 
The lake covers about 78 sq. m. 

Differing from the typical oasis, whose fertility depends on 
water obtained from springs, the cultivated land in the Fayum 
is formed of Nile mud brought down by the Bahr Yusuf. From 
this channel, 15 m. in length from Lahun, at the entrance of 
the gap in the hills, to Medina, several canals branch off and by 
these the province is irrigated, the drainage water flowing into 
the Birket el Kerun. Over 400 sq. m. of the Fayum is cultivated, 
the chief crops being cereals and cotton. The completion of 
the Assuan dam by ensuring a fuller supply of water enabled 
20,000 acres of land, previously unirrigated and unfjxed, to be 
brought under cultivation in the three years 1903-1905. Three 
crops are obtained in twenty months. The povince is noted for 
its figs and grapes, the figs being of exceptionally good quality. 
Olives are also cultivated. &)sc trees are very numerous 
and most of the attar of roses of Egypt b manufactured in 
the province. The Fayum also possesses an excellent breed 
of sheep. lAke Rerun abounds in fish, notably the bulH (Nile 
carp), ^ which considerable quantities are sent to Cairo. 

Medinet el-Fayura (or Medina), the capital of the province, 
is a great agricultural centre, with a population which mcreased 
from 26,000 in 1882 to 37,320 in 1907, and has several large 
bazaars, mosques, baths and a much-frequented weddy market. 
The Bahr Yusuf runs through the town, its banks lined with 
houses. There are two bridges over the stream : one of three 
arches, which carries the main street and bazaar, and one of two 
arches over which is built the Rait Bey mosque. Mounds north 
of the town mark the site of Arsinoe, earlier Crocodilopolis, 
where was worshipped the sacred crocodile kept in the I.Ake 
of Moeris. Besides Medina there are several other towns in the 
province, among them Senuris and Tomia to the north of Medina 
and Senaru and Abuksa on the road to the lake, all served by rail- 
ways. There are also, especially jn the neighbourhood of the 
lake, many ruins of ancient villages and cities. The Fayum 
is the site of the Lake of Moeris (q,v,) of the ancient Egyptians— 
a lake of which Birket el Rerun is 1^ shrunken remnant. 

Soe The Fayum afid Lahe MoerU, by Major (fsir) R. H. Brown, R.E. 
(London, 1892), a valuable contribution as to tJie condition ^ the 
province at that date, its connexion with Lake Moeris and its possi- 
bilities in the future ; The AssuAn Reservoir and Lake Moeris (London, 
1904), by Sir William Willcocks — with text in English, Ftvnch and 
Arabic— a considexatioa of irrigation poseibilitice ; The To^grapky 
and Geology of the Fayum Province of Egypt, by H, J. L, BeadneU 
(Cairo, 1905). 

FAZOGLL or Fazokl, a district of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
cut by 11° N. and bounded E. and S. by Abyssinia, It forms part 
of the foot-hills of the Abyssinian plateau and is traversed by 
the Blue Nile and its affluent the Tumat. Immediately south is 
the auriferous Beni Shangul country. The chief gold-washings 
lie (in Abyssinian territory) on the west slope of the hills draining 
to the White Nile. Here is the steep Jebel-Dul, which sq)pcars 
to contain rich gold-bearing reefs, as gold is found in all the 
ravines on its flanks. The auriferous region extends into Sudanese 
territory, gold dust being found in all tlie khors coming from 
Jebel Faronge on the S.E. frontier. The inhabitants of Fazegli, 
who are governed, under the Sudan administration, by 
own meks or kings, are Berta and other Shangalla* tribes with 
an admixture of Funj blood, the country having been con- 
quered by the Funj rulers of Sennar at the close of the X5th 
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century. There are also Arab lettlements. Faawgli, the residence 
of the principal mek^ is a straggling town built some 800 yds. 
from the left bank of the Blue Nile near the Tumat confluences 
4^ m. by rUver above Khartum and opposite Famakas the 
headquarters of the Egyptians in this region between 1839 and 
1S83. Above Famaka and near the Abyssinian frontier is the 
prosperous town of Kiri, while Abu Shaneina on the Nile below | 
Fazogli is the spot where the trade route from Beni Shangul 
strikes the river. The chief imports from Abyssinia are coffee, 
cattle, transport animals and gold. Durra and tobacco are the 
principal crops. The local currency includes rings of gold, specially 
made as a circulating medium. | 

FBA, CARLO (1753-1836), Italian archaeologist, was bom | 
at Pigna in Piedmont on the and of February 1753, and studied I 
law in Rome. He received the degree of doctor of laws from j 
the university of Iai Sapienza, but archaeology gradually ab- ' 
sorbed his attention, and with the view of obtaining better 
opportunities for his researches in 1798 he took orders. For 
political reasons he was obliged to take refuge in Florence ; 
on his return in 1799 he was imprisoned by the Neapolitans, at 
that time in occupation of Rome, as a Jacobin, but shortly 
afterwards lil)erated and appointed Commissario delle Antichitk 
and librarian to Prince Chigi. He died at Rome on the i8th of 
March 1836. 

Fea revisj{{d, with notes, an Italian translation of J. J. Winckel- 
mann’s Gescnichte der Kunsi^ and also added notes to some of G. L. 
Bianconi’s works. Among his original writings the principal are : — 
Miscellanea fi ologira, crittca, e aniiquaria ; L Integrity del Panteone 
fivendicata a M. Agrippa ; Frammenti di fasti consotan\ Iscvizioni. 
di monumenti pnbblichi ; and Descrizione di Roma. 

FEARNE, CHARLES (1742-1794), English jurist, son of 
Charles Fearne, judge-advocate of the admiralty, was bom in 
London in 1742, and was educated at Westminster school. 
He adopted the legal profession, but, though well fitted by his 
talents to succeed as a barrister, he neglected his profession and 
devoted most of his attention and his patrimony to the prosecu- 
tion of scientific experiments, with the vain hope of achieving 
discoveries which would reward him for his pains and expense. 
He died in 1794, leaving his widow and family in necessitous 
circumstances. His Essay on the Learning of Contingent Re- 
mainders and Executory Detnses^ the work which has made 
his reputation as a legal authority, and which has passed through 
numerous editions, was called forth by a decision of Lord Mans- 
field in the case of Perrin v. Blake, and had the effect of reversing 
that decision. 

A volume entitled Fearne' s Posthumous Works was published by 
subscription in 1797 for the benefit of his widow. 

FEASTS AND FESTIVALS. A festival or feast ^ is a day or 
series of days specially and publicly set apart for religious observ- 
ances. Whether its occurrence be casual or periodic, whether 
its ritual be grave or gay , carnal as the orgies of Baal and Astarte, 
or spiritual as the worship of a Puritan Sabbath, it is to be 
regarded as a festival or “ holy day ” os long as it is professedly 
held in the name of religion. 

To trace the festivals of the world through all their variations, 
would be to trace the entire history of human religion and hum^ 
civilization. Where no religion is, there can of course be lio 
feasts ; and without civilization any attempt at festival-keeping* 
must necessarily be fitful and comparatively futile.* But aa 
religion develops, festivals develop with it, and assume their 
distinctive character ; and an advancing ci\'ilization, at least in 
its earlier stages, will generally be found to increase their number, 
enrich their riti^, fix more precisely the time and order of their 
recurrence, and widen the area of their observance. 

Some uncivilized trilies, such as the JuAngs of Bengal, the 
Fuegians and the Andamanese, have been described as having 
no word for God, no idea of a future state, and consequently 
no religious ceremonies of any kind whatever. But such cases, 
doubtful at the best, are confessedly exceptional. In the vast 
majority of instances observed And recorded, the religiosity 

' “ To feast ** is simply to keep a festum or festival. The ety- 
mology of the word is uncertain ; hot probably it has no connexion 
with the Gr, iar^. 


of the sav^e is conspicuous. Even when incapable of higher 
manifestations, it can at least take the form of reverence for the 
dead ; the grave-heap can become an altar on which offerings 
of food for the departed may be placed, and where in acts of 
public and private worship the gifts of survivors may be accom- 
panied with praises and with prayers. That the custom of ghost- 
propitiation by some sort of sacrifice is even now very widely 
diffused among the lower races at least, and that there are also 
many curious survivals ** of such a habit to be traced among 
highly civilized modem nations, has been abundantly shown 
of late by numerous collectors of folk-lore and students of 
sociology ; and indications of the same phenomena can be readily 
pointed out in the Rig-Veda, the Zend-Avesta and the Pentateuch, 
as well as in the known usages of the ancient Epyptian/s, Greeks 
and Romans.*-* In many cases the ceremonial ohserv’ed is of 
the simplest ; but it ever tends to become more elaborate ; and 
above all it calls for repetition, and repetition, too, at regular 
intervals. Whenever this last demand has made itself felt, a 
calendar begins to take shape. The simplest calendar is obviously 
the lunar. ** The Naga tribes of Assam celebrate their funeral 
feasts month by month, laying food and drink on the graves 
of the departed.’’ But it soon comes to be combined with the 
solar. Thus the Karens, “while habitually making oblations, 
have also annual feasts for the dead, at which they ask the 
spirits to eat and drink.” The natives of the Mexican valley 
in Novemlier lay animals, edibles and flowers on the graves 
of their dead relatives and friends. The common people in 
China have a similar custom on the arrival of the winter solstice. 
The ancient Peruvians had the custom of periodically assembling 
the embalmed bodies of their dead emperors in the great square 
of the capital to he feasted in company with the people. The 
Athenians had their annual NeKi^ia or Nfftetrcta and the Romans 
their Feralia and Lemuralia. The Egyptians observed their 
three “ festivals of the seasons,” twelve “ lestivals of the month,” 
and twelve “ festivals of the half month,” in honour of their 
dead. The Parsees, too, were required to render their afringans 
(blessings which were to be recited over a meal to which an 
angel or the spirit of a deceased person was invited) at each of 
the six seasons of the year, and also on certain other days.® 

In the majority of recorded instances, the religious feeling 
of the savage has been found to express itself in other forms 
besides that of reverence towards the dead. I’he oldest litera- 
tures of the world, at all events, whether Aryan or Semitic, 
embody a religion of a much higher type than ancestor worship. 
The hymns of the Rig-Veda, for example, while not without 
traces of the other, yet indicate chiefly a worship of the powers 
of nature, connected with the regular recurrence of the sea.sons. 
Thus in iv. 57 we have a hymn designed for use at the commence- 
ment of the ploughing time ; * and in the Aitareya-Brdhmana, 
the earliest treatise on Hindu ceremonial, we already find a 
complete series of sattras or sacrificial sessions exactly following 
the course of the solar year. They are divided into two distinct 
sections, each consisting of six months of thirty days each. The 
isacrifices are allowed to commence only at certain lucky con- 
stellations and in certain months. So, for instance, as a rule, no 
great sacrifice can commence during the sun’s southern progress. 
The great sacrifices generally take place in spring, in the months 
of April and May.*' In the Parseeiscriptures ® the year is divided 
into six seasons or gahanb&rs of two months each, concluding 
with February, the season at which “ great expiatory sacrifices 
were offered for the growth of the whole creation in the last two 
months of the year.” We have no means of knowing precisely 
what were the arrangements of the Phoenician calendar, but it 

^ See Spencer, Principles of Sociology i. 170, 280, 306. 

» Haug, Parsis^ 224, 225. 

♦ “ May the heavens, the waters, the firmament, be kind to us ; ma^ 
the lord of the field be gracious to us. . . . May the oxen (draw) 
happily, the men labour happily ; may the traces bind happUy, wield 
the goad happily ” ^ Wilsons translation, iii. 224). 

* w Haug's Aitareva'-brdhmanam of the Rig-Veda ; Max MfiUer's 
Chips from a German Workshop t i. X15. 

^ Viaperad. Sec Haug, Parsis, 192 ; RichardsQXL*s Dissertation on 
the L^guage, S'C., of Eastern Nations, p. 184 j Morier’s Journsv 
through Persia, 
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is generally admitted that the worship was solar, the principal 
festivals taking f>lace in spnng and in autumn. An^ng 
most characteristic celebrations of the Egyptians were those 
which took place at the wfMvurfAOi or disappearance of Osiris 
in October or November, at the search for his remains, and their 
discovery about the winter solstice, and at the date of his sup- 
posed entrance into the moon at the beginning of spring. The 
Phrygian festivals were also arranged on the theory that the 
deity was asleep during the winter and awake during the summer ; 
in the autumn they celebrated his retiring to rest, and in spring 
with mirth and revelry they roused him from his slumbers.^ 
The seasonal character of the Teutonic Ostern, the Celtic Beltein 
and the Scandinavian Yule is obvious. Nor was the habit of 
observing such festivals peculiar to the Aryan or the Semitic 
race. The Mexicans, who were remarkable for the perfection 
of their calendar, in addition to this had an elaborate system 
of movable and immovable feasts distributed over the entire 
year ; the principal festivals, however, in honour of their chief 
gods, Tezcatlipoca, Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc, were held in 
May, June and December. Still more plainly connected with 
the revolutions of the seasons was the public worship of the 
ancient Peruvians, who, besides the ordinary feast at each new 
moon, observed four solar festivals annually. Of these the 
most important was the Yntip-Raymi (Sun-feast), which, 
preceded by a three days^ fast, began with the summer solstice, 
and lasted for nine days. Its ceremonies have been ctften 
described. A similar but less important festival was held at the 
winter solstice. 'I'he Cusqui-Raymi, held after seedtime, as 
the maize began to appear, was celebrated with sacrifices and 
banquets, music and dancing. A fourth great festival, called 
Citua, held on the first now moon after the autumnal equinox, 
was preceded by a strict fast and special obser\^ances intended 
for purposes of purification and expiation, after which the 
festivities lasted until the moon entered her second quarter. 

Greek Fesiivals , — Perhaps the annual Attic festival in honour 
of Ercchthcus alluded to in the Iliad (ii. 550) ought to be regarded 
as an instance of ancestor-worship ; hut the seasonal character 
of the koprr] or new-moon feast in Od. xx. 156, and of thl 
$aK\Kriix or harvest-festival in 11 . ix. 533, is generally acknow- 
ledged. The older Homeric poems, however, give no such 
express indications of a fully-developed system of festivals as 
are to be met with in the so-called “ Homeric ” hymns, in the 
Works and Days of Hesiod, in the pages of Herodotus, and so 
abundantly in most authors of the subsequent period ; and it is 
manifest that the calendar of Homer or even of Herodotus 
must have heen a much simpler matter than that of the Taren- 
tines, for example, came to be, of whom we are told by Strabo 
that their holidays were in excess of their working clays. Each 
demos of ancient Greece during the historical period had its 
own local festivals (eopral 8 rfp.oTiKa[\ often largely attended 
and splendidly solemnized, the usages of which, though essentially 
alike, differed very considerably in details. These details have 
in many cases been wholly lost, and in others have reached us 
only in a very fragmentary state. But with regard to the 
Athenian calendar, the most interesting of all, our means of 
information are fortunately very copious. It included some 
50 or 60 days on which all business, and especially the ad- 
ministration of justice, was by order of the magistrates suspended. 
Among these UpofirjvlaL were included — in Gamelion (January), 
the Lenaea or festival of vats in honour of Dionysus ; in 
Anthesterion (February), the Anthesteria, also in honour of 
Dionysus, lasting three days (Pithoigia, Choes and Chytri); 
the Diasia in honour of Zeus, and the lesser Eleusinia ; in 
Elaphebolion (March), the Pandia ( ? of Zeus), the Elaphebolia 
of Artemis, and the greater Dionysia ; in Munychion, the 
Munychia of Artemis as the moon goddess the 

Delphinia of Apollo ; in Thargelion (May), the Thargelia of 
Apollo BXid the Plynteria and Callynteria of Athena ; in Sciro- 
phorion (June), the Diipolia of Zeus and the Scirophoria of 
Atliena; in Hekatombaion, hecatombs were offered to Apollo 
the summer-god, and the Cronia of Cronus and the Panathenaea 
^ Plutarch, De 7 side et Osiride ; Macrobius, Saturnalia^ i. zi. 
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of Athena were held ; . in Metageitnionj the Metagtitnia of 
Apollo ; in Bo^omioni the Boidrmia of Apollo tl^ helper,* 
the Nekusia or Nemeseia (the festival of the dead), and the 
greater Eleusinia ; in Pyanepsion, the Pyanepsta of ApoDo, the 
Oschophoria of Dionysus (probably), the Chalkeia < 9 r Athenaaa of 
Athena, the Thesmophoria of Demeter, and the Apaturia ; in 
Maimacterion, the Maimacteria of Zeus; and in Poseideon 
(December), tire lesser Dionysia^ 

Of these some are commemorative of historical events, and 
one at least may perhaps be regarded as a relic of ancestor- 
worship ; but the great majority are nature-festivals, associating 
themselves in the manner that has already been indicated with 
the phenomena of the seasons, the equinoxes and the solstices.* 
In addition to their numerous public festivals, the Gre^s held 
various family celebrations, also called ioprai, in connexion with 
weddings, births and similar domestic occurrences. For the 
great national iravqyvpti^ — Olympian, Pythian, Nemean and 
Isthmian — see the article Games, Classical. 

Roman Festivals. — For the purpose of holding comiHa and 
administering justice, the days of the Roman year were regarded 
as being either dies fasti or dies nefasti — the dies fasti being the 
days on which it was lawful for the praetors to administer 
justice in the public courts, while on the dies nefasti neither 
courts of justice nor meetings of comilia were allowed to be held. 
Some days were fasti during one portion and nefasti during 
another ; these were called dies intercisi. For the«^urposes of 
religion a different division of the year was made; liie days 
were treated as festi or as profesti, — the former being consecrated 
to acts of public worship, such as sacrifices, banquets and games, 
while the latter (whether fasti or nefasti) were not specially 
claimed for religious purposes. The dies festi or feriae publicae ^ 
were either siativae, conceptivae or imperalivae. The staiivae 
were such as were observed regularly, each on a definite day ; 
the conceptivae were observed annually on days fixed by the 
authorities for the time being ; the imperativae were publicly 
appointed as occasion called for them. In the Augustan age the 
feriae stativae were very numerous, as may be seen from what 
we possess of the Fasti of Ovid. The number was somewhat 
fluctuating. Festivals freciuently fell into desuetude or were 
revived, were increased or diminished, w’ere shortened or pro- 
longed at the will of the emperor, or under the aiprice of the 
popular taste. Thus Augustus restored the (bmpitalia and 
Lupercalia ; while Marcus Antoninus in his turn found it ex- 
pedient to diminish the number of holidays. 

The following is an enumeration of the stated festivals as 
given by Ovid and contemporary writers. The first day of 
January was observed somewhat as is the modern New Year’s 
day : clients sent presents to their patrons, slaves to their 
masters, friends and relatives to one another. On the 9th the 
Agonalia were held, apparently in honour of Janus. On the 
nth the Carmentalia were kept as a half-holiday, but principally 
by women ; so also on the J5th. On the 13th of February were 
the Faunalia, on the 15th the Lupercalia, on the 17 th the 
Quirinalia, on the 18th the Feralia, on the 23rd (at one time the 
last day of the Roman year) the Terminalia, on the a4th the 
Regifugium or Fugalia, and on the 27th the Equiria (of Mars). 
On the ist of March were the Matronalia, on the 14th a repetition 
of the Equiria, on the 1 5th the festival of Anna Perenna, on the 
17 th the Liber alia or Agonalia, and from the 19 th to the 23rd 
the Quinqmtria (of Minerva). On the 4th of April were the 
Megalcsia (of Cybele), on the 12th the Cerealia, on the 21st the 
Palilia, on the 23rd the Vinalia, on the 25th the RohigaUa, 
and on the 28th the Floralia, The ist of May was the festival 
of the Lares Praesiites ; on the 9th, iith and 13th the Lemuria 
were celebrated ; on the 12th the Ludi Martiales, and on the 15th 
those of Mercury. June 5 was sacred to Semo Sancus ; the 
Vestalia occurred on the 9th, the Matralia on the iith, and the 

* la this moath the aaniversaries of the battle of Marathon, and 
of the downfall of the thirty tyrants, were also publicly celebrated. 

^ See Schoemaan, Griechisene Altertiimer, it. 439 seq. ; Mommsen, 
Heortologie. 

* Feriae privatae, such as anniversaries of births, deaths and the 
like, were observed by separate clans, families or inaividuals. 
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Quin^tms Minusctdae on the 13th. The Ludi Apollinares 
on the 5th, and the NtpimaHa on the tijrd of July. On 
the of Au^st were the Nemardiia^ m honour^ of Diana.; 
6h the rSth thtConsudta, on the 19th the Vindia Rustica, and 
on the 23rd 'the Vulcanalia, The Ludi Magni, in honour of 
Jtipiter, Tuno and Minerva, began ort Septemlw 4. The Medi-^ 
trinalia (new wine) were on the Iith of October, the Faunalia 
on the 13th, and the Equiria ort the 15th. The Epulum Jems 
was on 13th November. The December festivals were — on the 5ih 
Faunalia, and towards the dose Opalia, Saturndia, Larentalia. 

The calendar as it stood at the Augustan age was known 
to contain many comparatively recent accessions, brought 
in under the influence of two “ closely allied powers, the foreign 
priest and the foreign cook ** (Mommsen), The Megdesia, for 
example, had been introduced 204 b.c. The Ludi ApoUinares 
could not be traced farther back than 208 b.c. The Flaralia 
and Cerealia had not come in much earlier. Among the oldest 
feasts were undoubtedly the Luperedia, in honour of Ijupercus, 
the god of fertility ; the Equiria, in honour of Mars ; the Palilia ; 
the great September festival ; and the Saturnalia. 

Among the feriae conceptivac were the very ancient feriae 
Laiinae, held in honour of Jupiter on the Alban Mount, and 
attended by all the higher magistrates and the whole body of 
the senate. The time of their celebration greatly depended 
on the .state of affairs at Rome, as the consuls were not allowed 
to take tYA field until they had held the Laiinae, which were 
regarded as days of a sacred truce. The feriae sementivae 
were held in t!w‘ spring, and the Amharvalia in autumn, both 
in honour of Ceres. 'J'he Paganalia of each pagus, and the 
Compitalia of each vicus were also conceptivae. Of feriae 
imperativae, — that is to say, festivals appointed by the senate, 
or magistrates, or higher priests to commemorate some great 
event or avert some threatened disaster, — the best known is 
the Navendiale, which used to be celebrated as often as stones 
fell from heaven (hivy xxi. 62, xxv. 7, &c.). In addition to 
r.Il those already mentioned, there occasionally occurred ludi 
votivi, which were celebrated in fulfilment of a vow ; ludi 
funebres, sometimes given b>’ private persons j and ludi semLares, 
to celebrate certain periods marked off in the Etrusco-Roman 
religion. 

Feasts of the Jews. — By Old Testament writers a festival or 
feast is generally called either an (compare the Arabic Hadj), from 
aap, to rejoice, or nyte, from ny;, to appoint. The words n|r> and 
Bhjj KnpD are also occasionally used. In the Talmud the three 
principal feasts are called O'Vai, after Exod. xxiii. 14. Of the 
Jewish feasts whicii are usually traced to a pre-Mosaic origin 
the most important and characteristic was the weekly Sabbath, 
but special importance was also attached from a very early date 
to the lunar periods. It is probable that other festivals also, of 
a seasonal character, were ol^erved (see Exod. v. 3 ). In common 
with most other.s, the Mosaic system of annual feasts groups 
itself readily around the V3rnal and autumnal equinojees. In 
Lev. xxiii., where the list is most fully given, they seem to be 
arranged with a conscious reference to the sacred number seven 
(compare Numb, xxviii.). Those belonging to the vernal equinox 
are three in number ; a preparatory day, tliat of the Passov^JT, 
leads up to the principal festival, that of unleavened bread; 
which again is followed by an after-feast, that of Pentecost (sec 
Passover, Pentecost). Those of the autumnal equinox are 
four ; a preparatory day on the new moon of the seventh month 
(the Fe^ast of TrumpetB) is followed by a great day of rest, the 
day of Atonement (which, however, was hardly a festivd in the 
stricter sense of the word), by the Feast of Tabernacles, and by 
a great concluding day (Le\'. xxiii. 36 ; John ^'ii. 37). If the 
feast of the Passover be excefited, it will be seen that all these 
cdebratkms or commemorations associate themselves more 
readily with natural than W’ith historical events,^ There was 

^ In the " paraHel " passages, there it considerable variety in the 
designation and arran cement of these feasts. While Ex. idL approxi- 
mates most closely to Lev. xxWi and Num. xxviii., Ex. xxia. has 
stronger affinities ^th Dent. xvi. The relations of these pamam arc 
largely discussed by Graf, Die siescMchHicJicn Bucher des A, pp. 
34-41, and by btiicrrece&t critics. 


also A csonsiderabic number of post-Mosaic festiYala> of which 
the principal were that of the Dedication (described ki x Mocc. 
iv. 52-59 j comp. John x. 22) and that of Piirim, the origin of 
which k>given in the book of Esther (ix. 20 seq.). It has probably 
no connexion with the Persian festival Furdigin (see Esther), 2 

Earlier Christian Festivds . — While making it abundantly 
manifest that Christ and his disciples observed the appointed 
Jewish feasts, the New Testament nowhere records tlw formal 
institution of any distinctively Christian festival. But we have 
unambiguous evidence of the actual observance, from a very 
early period, of the first day of the week as a holy day (JoJm 
XX. 19, 26 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 2 ; Acts xx. 7 ; Rev. i. 10). Pliny in 
hi.s letter to Trajan describes the Christians of Eithynia as meeting 
for religious purposes on a .set day ; that this day was Sunday is 
put beyond all reasonable doubt by such a passage as that in the 
Apdogy of Justin Martyr, where he says that “ on Sunday 
(rp Tou riXiov keyofiivif rifdpq) all the Christians living either in the 
dty or the countiy^ met together.” The Jewish element, in sonie 
churches at least, and especially in the East, was strong enough 
to secure that, along with the dies dominica, tlie seventh day 
should continue to be kept holy. Thus in the Apostolic Cour 
stitutions (ii. 59) we find the Saturday specially mentioned along 
with the Sunday as a day for the assembling of tlie church ; 
in V. 15 it is ordiiined that there shall be no fasting on Saturday, 
while in viii. 33 it is added that both on Saturday and Sunday 
slaves are to have rest from their labours. The i6th canon of 
the council of Laodicea almost certainly means that solemn 
public service was to be held on Saturday as well as on Sunday. 
In other quarters, however, the tendency to regard both days as 
equally sacred met with considerable resistance. The 36th 
canon of the council of Illibcris, for example, deciding that 
Saturday should be observed as a fast-day, was doubtless intended 
to enforce the distinction between Saturday imd Sunday. At 
Milan in Ambrose s time Saturday was observed as a festival ; 
but Pope Innocent is found writing to the bishop of Eugubiurn 
to urge that it should be kept as a fast. Ultimately the Christian 
church came to recognize but one weekly festival. 

• 'J’he numerous yearly festivals of the later C'hristian church, 
when historically investigated, can be traced to very small 
beginnings. Indeed, while it appears to be tolerably certain that 
Jewish Christians for the most part retained all the fcsti\al6 
which had been instituted under the old dispensation, it is not 
at all probable that cither they or their Gentile brethren recog- 
nized any yearly feasts as of distinctively Christian origin 
obligation. It cannot be doubted, however, that gradualh', 
in the course of the 2nd centur>’, the universal church came to 
observe the amiiversaries of the death and resurrection of Christ — 
the WQjTxa crravpuifrLpov and the Troxr\a araerraert/Aov, as they 
were respectively called (see Easter and Good Friday). Not 
long afterwards Whitsunday also came to be fixed in the usage 
of Christendom as a great annual festival. Even Origen (in the 
8th book Against Celst^s) enumerates as CJiristian festivals the 
Sunday, the rrapaerxev?}, the Passover with the feast of tlie 
Resurrection, and Pentecost ; under which latter term, however, 
he includes the wliole period between Easter and Whitsuntide. 
About Cyprian’s time we find individual Christians commemorat- 
ing their departed friends, and whole churches commemorating 
their martyrs ; in particular, there are traces of a local and 
partial observance of the feast of the Innocents. Christmas day 
and Epiphany were among the later introductions, the feast of 
the Epiphany being somewhat the earlier of the two. Both are 
allud^ to indeed by Clemens Alexandrians (i, 340), but only 
in a way which indicates that even in his time the precise date 
of Christ’s birth was unknown, that its anniversary was not 
usually observed, and that the day of his baptism was kq)t as * 
a festival only by the followers of Basilides (see Epiphany). 

When wc come down to the 4th century we find that, among 
the 50 days between Easter and Pentecost, Ascension Day has 

, ® On the whole subject of Jewish festivals see Roland, A ntiq, Hebv.. ; 
Itnobcl, Leviticus (c. 23) ; George, Die jUdischen Feste ; EOTtshehn, 
The femple ; iis Ministry and Services ; Ewald, AltertUmer dks 
Voikes Israel) articles in Bible dictionaries. 
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coDte itt0 ntyr pronMnemse^ Augustine, for ex«aipk„ eaumerAtiss 
as annivensiuries cdlebrat^ by the whole church, of Christas 
passion,, resumctioii and ascensi^, . along with the out- 

pdufiilg of the Holy Ghost, while he is silent with regard to 
Chfistmafi and Epiphany. The general tendency of this and the 
following centuries largely to increase the festivals of the 
Church, and by legislation to make them more fixed and uniform. 
Many passages, indeed, could be quoted from Chrysostom, 
Jerome and Augustine to show that these fathers had not by 
any means forgotten that comparative freedom with regard 
to outward observances was one of the distinctive excellences 
of Christianity as contrasted with Judaism and the twious 
heathen systems (compare Socrates, H£, v. 22), But there 
were many special circumstances which seemed to the leaders 
of the Church at tlmt time to necessitate the permission and even 
legislative sanction of a large number of new feasts. The innova- 
tions of heretics sometimes seemed to call for rectification by 
the institution of more orthodox observances ; in other instances 
the propensity of rude and uneducated converts from paganism 
to cling to the festal rites of their forefathers proved to be in- 
vincible, so that it was seen to be necessary to seek to adapt 
the old usages to the new worship rather than to abolish 
them altogether ; ^ moreover, although the empire had become 
Christian, it was manifestly expedient that the old holidays 
should be recognized as much as possible in the new arrange- 
ments of the calendar. Constantine soon after his conversion 
enacted that on the dies dominica there should be no suits or 
trials in law ; Theodosius the Great added a prohibition of all 
public shows on that day, and Theodosius the younger extended 
the prohibition to Epiphany and the anniversaries of martyrdoms, 
which at that time included the festivals of St Stephen, and of St 
Peter and St Paul, as also that of the Maccabees. In the 21st 
canon of the council of Agde (506), besides Easter, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Ascension and Pentecost, wc find the Nativity of 
John the Baptist already mentioned as one of the more important 
festivals on which attendance at church was regarded as obli- 
gatory. To these were added, in the centuries immediately 
following, the feasts of the Annunciation, the Purification, and 
the Assumption of the Virgin ; as well as those of the Circum- 
cision, of St Michael and of All Saints. 

1^'estivals were in practice distinguished from ordinary days 
in the following ways : oil public and judicial business was 
suspended,^ as well as every kind of game or amusement which 
might interfere with devotion ; the churches were specially 
decorated ; Christians were expected to attend public worship, 
attired in their best dress ; love feasts, were celebrated, and the 
rich were accustomed to show special kindness to the poor; 
fastinpj was strictly forbidden, and public pra^^ers were said in a 
standing posture. 

Later Practice , — In the present calendar of the Roman Catholic 
Church the number of feast days is very large. Each is cele- 
brated by an appropriate office, which, according to its character, 
is either duplex, semi-duplex or simplex. A duplex again may 
be cither of the first class or of the second, or a major or a minor. 
The distinctions of ritual for each of these are given with great 
minuteness in the general nibrics of the breviary ; they turn 
chiefly on the number of Psalms to be sung and of lessons to be 
read, on the manner in which the antiphons are to be given and 
on similar details. The duplicia of the first class ore the Nativity, 
the Epiphany, Easter with the three preceding and two following 
days, the A^ension, Whitsunday and the two following days, 
Cwpus Christi, the Nativity of John Baptist, Saints Peter and 
Paul, the Assumption of the Virgin, All Saints, arid, for each 
church, the feast proper to its patron or title and the feast of its 
dedication. The duplicia of the second class arc tlie Circum- 
cision, the feast of t^ Holy Name of Jesus, of the Holy Trinity, 
and of the Most Precious .Blood of Christ, the feasts of the Purifica- 

* As, at a later period (6ot), Gregory the Great Instmcted his 
Anglo-Saxon misaionaries so to ChristianUje the temples, festivals, 
drc., of Ihe^eathen nt durae mentes gxadibns vel paseibus, non 
aatem saltibus, eleventur." 

® Manumission, however, was lawful on any day. 


tion, Annunciation, Vjsitafao^ Nativity and Concaption of the 
ViEgin, the Kataliria of tpue .Twelve Apostles, the feasts of the 
£van§^t& of St Stephehi of the Holy Innocent, of St Joseph 
and of the Patrocinium of Joae^, of St Lawrence, of the Inven- 
tion of the Cross and of tho Dedication of St Michael. The 
Dominicae majores of the flirt class are the flfst Sunday in 
Advent, the first in Lent, Passion Sunday, Palm Sunday, Easter 
Sunday, Dominica in Albis, Whitspnday and Trim^ Sundajr ; 
the Dominicae majores of the seconij doM are the second,, third 
and fourth in Advent, Septu^esima, Sexagesima and Quinqua- 
geslma Sundays, and the second, third aim fourth Sundays in 
Lent. 

In the canons and decrees of the council of Trent repeated 
allusions are made to the feast days, and their fitness, when 
properly observed, to promote piety. Those entrueted with the 
cure of souls are urged to see that the feasts of the Church be 
devoutly and religiously observed, the faithful are enjoined 
to attend public worship on Sundays and on the greater festivals 
at least, and parish priests are bidden to expound to the people 
on such days some of tlie things which have been read in the 
office for Uie day. Since the council of Trent the practice of the 
Church with respect to the prohibition of servile work on holidays 
^ varied considerably in different Catholic coimtries, and even 
in the same country at different times. Thus in 1577, in the 
diocese of Lyons, there were almost forty annual fcsti^^ab of a 
compulsory character. By the concordat of 1802 thi«iumber of 
such festivals was for France reduced to four, namely, Christmas 
day, Ascension day, the Assumption of the Virgin, and All Saints 
day. 

The calendar of the Greek Church is even fuller than that 
of the Latin, especially as regards the koprol twv ay imv. Thus on 
the last Sunday in Advent the feast of All Saints of the Old 
Covenant is celebrated ; while Adam and Eve, Job, Elijah, 
Isaiah, &c., have separate days. The distinctions of ritual are 
analogous to those in the Western Church. In the Coptic Church 
there are seven great festivals, Christmas, Epiphany, the 
Annunciation, Palm Sunda}’, Etister Sunday, Ascension and 
UTiitsundiiy, on all of which the Copts “ wear new clothes (or 
the best they have), feast and give alms ” (Lane). They also 
observe, as minor festivals, Maundy Thursday, Holy Saturday, 
the feast of the Apostles (nth July), and that of the Discovery 
of the Cross. 

In common with most of the churches of the Refonnation, 
the Church of England retained a certain number of feasts 
besides all Sundays in the year. They are, besides Monday and 
Tuesday both in Eastcr-week and Whitsun-week, as follows : 
the Circumcision, the Epiphany, the Conversion of St Paul, the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, St Matthias the Apostle, the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, St Mark the EvangUist, St 
Philip and St James (Apostles), the Ascension, St Barnabas, 
the Nativity of St John Baptist, St Peter the Apostle, St 
James the i^oatle, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St Michael and 
all Angels, St Luke the Evangelist, St Simon and St Jude, All 
Saints, St Andrew, St Thomas, Christmas, St Stephen, St John 
the Evangelist, the Holy Innocents. The 13th canon enjoins 
that all manner of persons within the Church of England shall 
from henceforth celebrate and keep the Lord’s day, commonly 
called Sunday, and other holy days, according to God’s holy will 
and pleasure, and the orders of the Church of England prescribed 
in that behalf, that is, in hearing the Word of God read and 
taught, in private and public prayers, in acknowledging their 
offences to God and amendment of the same, in reconciling them- 
selves charitably to their neighbours where displeasure hath been, 
in oftentimes receiving the communion of the body end Wood 
6f Christ, in visiting of the poor and skk, using all goAy and sober 
conversation. (Compare Hooker, E,P, v. 70.) In ,t 3 he Diruiory 
for the Public Worship of God which was drawn up by the W’^est- 
minster Assembly^ and accepted by the Church of Scotland in 
1645, there is an appendix whidi declares ihat there is no day 
commanded in Scripture to be kept holy under the gospel but 
the Lord's day. wWch is the Christian l^bbath ; festival days, 
vulgarly called holy-days, having no warrant in the Word of God, 
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are riot to be continued ; nevertheless it is lawful and neces- 
upon special emergent occasions, to separate a day or days 
for public fasting or thanksgiving, as the several eminent and 
extraordinaij dispensations of God's providence shall administer 
cause and o^rtunity to his people. 

Several attempts have been made at various times in western 
Europe to reorj;anize the festival system on some other scheme 
than the Christian. Thus at the time of the French Revolution, 
during the period of Robespierre’s ascendancy, it was proposed 
to substitute a tenth day (D^cadi) for the weekly rest, and to 
introduce the following new festivals : that of the Supreme 
Being and of Nature, of the Human Race, of the French people, 
of the Benefactors of Mankind, of Freedom and Equality, of the 
Martyrs of Freedom, of the Republic, of the Freedom of the 
World, of Patriotism, of Hatred of Tyrants and Traitors, of 
Truth, of Justice, of Modesty, of Fame and Immortality, of 
Friendship, of Temperance, of Heroism, of Fidelity, of Unselfish- 
ness, of Stoicism, of Love, of Conjugal Fidelity, of Filial Affection, 
of Childhood, of Youth, of Manhood, of Old Age, of Misfortune, 
of Agriculture, of Industry, of our Forefathers, of Posterity and 
Felicity. The proposal, however, was never fully carried out, 
and soon fell into oblivion, 

Mahommedan Festivals. — These are chiefly two — the ‘Ecd 
es-Sagheer (or minor festival) and the ‘Eed el-Kebcer (or great 
festival), sometimes called *Eed el-Kurbaii. The former, which 
lasts for tiiree days, immediately follows the month Ramadan, 
and is generally the more joyful of the two ; the latter begins 
on the tenth of Zu-l-Heggeh (the last month of the Mahommedan 
year), and lasts for three or four days. Besides these festivals 
they usually keep holy the first ten days of Moharram (the first 
month of the year), especially the tenth day, called Yom Ashoora ; 
the birthday of the prophet, on the twelfth day of the third 
month ; the birthday of El-Hoseyn, in the fourth month ; the 
anniversary of the prophet’s miraculous ascension into heaven, 
in the seventh month ; and one or two other anniversaries. 
Friday, called the day of El-Gumah (the assembly), is a day 
of public worship ; but it is not usual to abstain from public 
business on that day except during the time of prayer. 

Hindu and Buddhist Festivals. — In modem India the leading 
popular festivals are the lloli, which is held in March or April 
and lasts for five days, and the Dosahara, which occurs in October. 
Although in its origin Buddhism was a deliberate reaction 
against all ceremonial, it does not now refuse to observe festivals. 
By Buddhists in China, for example, three days in the year are 
especially observed in honour of the Buddha, — the eighth day 
of the second month, when he left his home ; the eighth day of 
the fourth month, the anniversary of his birthday ; and the 
eighth pf the twelfth, when he attained to perfection and entered 
Nirvana. In Siam the eighth and fifteenth days of every month 
are considered holy, and are observed as days for rest and 
worship. At Trut, the festival of the close of the year, visiting 
and play-going are universal. The new year (January^ is cele- 
brated for three days ; in February is another holiday ; in Aprjl 
is a sort of Lent, ushering in the rainy season ; on the last day 
of June presents are made of cakes of the new rice ; in August fs 
the festival of the angel of the river, “whose forgiveness -is 
then asked for every act by which the waters of the Meinam 
have been rendered impure.” See Bowring’S Siam and Camp’s 
Travels in Indo^China and the Chinese Entire. Copious details 
of the elaborate festival-system of the Chinese may be found in 
Doolittle's Social Life of the Chinese. 

Literaturk. — F or Christian feasts see K. A. H. Kellher, Heorto- 
h§ie (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1906) ; Hippolyte Delehaye, Les 
JUgindes hagiographies (Brussels, 1905) ; 7 , Rendel Hanis, The 
Cult of the Heavenly Twins (Cambridge, 1906) ; de Rossi-Duchesfie, 
hdariyrologitm Hieronymiaum. 

HEATHER (0. Eng. fether, Ger. Feder, from an Indo- 
European root seen also in Gr. Trrepov, and rmo-^at, to fly), 
a homy outgrowth of the skin of birds homologous with the 
sede of the reptile. The body-covering of birds is, without 
exception, comprised of feathers, and by this character alone 
birds may be distinguished from all other animals. 

The most perfect form of feather is made up of t long, tapering 


rod, fringed on either side, for the greater part of its length, by a 
secondary series of slender and tapering rods forming a more 
or less acute angle with the central axis. This frii^e is known 
^ the vexiUum or “vane ” (fig, i a). The central axis is divisible 
into two distinct parts, — a hollow, cylindrical, transparent 
calamus j or “ quill,” the base of which is inserted into the skin, 
and a solid, quadrangular rhachis or “ shaft ” which supports 
the vane. At the lower end of the quill is a small hole — the 
lower umbilicus — through which the nutritive pulp passes during 
the growth of the feather : while at the upper end, where it 
passes into the shaft, a similar hole will be found, — the upper 
umbilicus — and from this the last remains of the capsules which 
contained the nutritive pulp may sometimes be seen protruding. 
If the quill is cut open a series of these capsules will be found 
fitting one into the other throughout the whole length of the 
tubukr chamber. 



Fig. I. — Diagrams of Feather-Barbs. 

а, Outline of a feather showing d^ A barbulc of the anterior 

the relation of the Uirhs and series, 
barbules to the central axis e^ Section across the base of three 
' or shaft. anterior barbules showing 

б, Section across two of the barbs attachment to barb. 

shown in a, highly magni- /, A portion of the booklet of the 
fied. anterior series showing the 

Cf Two barbules of the posterior ^ method of interlocking with 
series — seen only m cross- the barbules of the posterior 

sectioning. 1,,’; series. 

The rods comprising the lateral fringe, or vane, are know^n 
as the rami or the “ barbs,” and will be found, on microscopic 
examination, to be lath-shaped and to taper to a point. Further, 
each barb supports a double series of smaller outgrowths known 
as the radii, or “ barbules ” ; so that each barb may be likened 
to a feather in miniature. These “ barbules,” however, differ 
markedly in structure on the two sides of the barb, those 
pointing towards the tip of the feather~the “ anterior Imrbules ” 
— being ribbon-shaped from the base outwards for about half* 
their length, when they become cut up to form a series of Itflfg 
and very delicate booklets (fig. i d). On the opposite side of the 
barb the barbules are also ribbon-shaped for about , half their 
length, but the ribbon is curved trough-fashion, so that the 
whole scries of posterior barbules forms a number of deep 
valleys, and into these the booklets are thruSt so as to catch 
hold of the upper edges of the troughs, which are set so that the 
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upper edge h towards the upper, and the lower edge towards 
the under surface of the feather. The manner in which this 
beautiful mechanism works may be seen in fig. i b. 

In one of the primary or “ quill feathers Of the wing of a 
crane, each barb of the inner side of the vane was found to bear 
'about 600 pairs of barbules, which would make about 800,000 
barbules for the inner web of the vane alone, or more than a 
million for the whole feather (H. F. Gadow^. It is to the agency 
of these booklets alone that the closely-knit, elastic vanes of the 
flight feathers and the body feathers are due. Where these 
booklets are wanting the barbs do not adhere together, resulting 
in a loose “ discontinuous ** vane such as, for example, is found 
in the plumes of the ostrich. 

Many feathers, in addition to the main axis, bear a second, 
generally much shorter axis, supporting a loose discontinuous 
vane ; this shorter branch is known as the aftershaft and 
arises from the under surface of the feather. Only in the casso- 
wary and emu among adult birds is the aftershaft os large as 
the main shaft. 

There are several different kinds of feathers — contour feathers, 
semiplumcs, down - feathers, filoplumes and powder -down. 
Contour feathers, as their name implies, are those which form the 
contour or outline of the body, and are all that can generally 
be seen. .Those which form the “ flight feathers ” of the wing, 
and the tail feathers, are the most perfectly developed. Semi- 
plumcs arc degenerate contour feathers. The down-feathers 
arc generally completely hidden by the contour feathers : they 
form in many birds, such as gulls and ducks, a thick under- 
clothing comparable to the under-fur of mammals such as. the 
seals. In all cases they are of a loose, soft, “ fluffy ” structure, 
the barbs being of great length and slenderness, while the 
barbules are often long and provided with knob-like thickenings 
answering to the booklets of the more perfectly developed 
contour feathers ; these thickenings help to felt the separate 
down-feathers together, the barbs of one down-feather inter* 
locking with those of its neighbour. Down-feathers differ from 
semiplumcs both in their relation to contour feathers and in 
that they do not possess a main axis, all the barbs arising from 
a common centre. 

Filoplumes arc degenerate structures having a superficial 
resemblance to hairs, but they always bear a minute vane at 
tlie tip. They occur in all birds, in clusters of varying number, 
about the bases of contour feathers. In some birds they attain 
a great length, and may project beyond the contour feathers, 
sometimes forming conspicuous white patches, as for example 
in the necks of cormorants. In their early stages of development 
they often possess a large aftershaft made up of a numl>cr of 
tmrbs, but these quickly disappear, leaving only the degenerate 
main shaft. The eyelashes and bristles round the mouth found 
in many birds appear to be akin to filoplumes. 

Powder-down feathers are degenerate down-feathers which 
appear to secrete a dry, waxy kind of powder. This powder 
rapidly disintegrates and becomes distributed over the plumage, 
adding thereto a quite peculiar bloom. In birds of the heron 
tribe powder-down feathers have reached a high degree of 
dc^'elopment, forming large patches in the breast and thighs, 
while in some hawks, and in the parrots, these mysterious 
feathers are scattered singly over the greater part of the body. 

The nature of the covering of nestling birds is of a more 
complex character than has hitherto ^en suspected. The 
majority of young birds, as is well known, either 
emerge from the egg clothed in down-feathers, or they 
develop these within a day or two afterwards. But 
this covering, though superficially similar in all, may, as a 
matter of fact, differ widely in its constitution, even in closely 
related forms, while only in a very few species can the complete 
history of these feathers be made out. 

The brown or tawny owl {Symium duco) is one of these. 
At hatching, the young of this species is thi<ily clad in white, 
woolly down-feathers, of the character known as umbelliform — 
that is to say, the central axis or main shaft is wanting, so that 
the barbs all start from a common centre. These feathers 
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occupy the position of the ultimate contour feathers. They are 
shortly replaced by a second down-like covering, superficially 
resembling, *and generally regarded as, true down. But they 
differ in that their barbs spring from « centra] axis^ in typical 
contour feathers^ Feathers of thii^ last description indeed have 
now made their appearance in the shape of the “ flight ” or quill 
feathers and of the tail feathers. This phimage is 

worn until the autumn, when the downy feathers give place to 
the characteristic ^ult plumage. The down feathers which 
appear at hatching-time are known as pre-pennae, or pre-plumtdae, 
as the case may be ; the first generation of pre-pennae, in the 
case of the tawny owl for example, is made up of protoptyles^ 
while the succeeding plumage is made up of mesoptylesj and 
these in turn give place to the teleoptylcs or adult feathers. The 
two forms of nestling plumage — pre-pennae and pre-pkimulae — 
may be collectively called neossoptyJes,*’ a term coined by 
H. F. Gadow to distinguish the plumage of the nestling from 
that of the adult — the “ teleoptyle plumage. 

As a rule the nestling develops but one of these generations 
of neossoptyles, and this generally answers to the mesoptyle 
plumage, though this is of a degenerate type. In some birds, 
as in the Megapodes, the “ protoptyle or first of these two 
generations of pre-pennae is developed and shed while the chick 
is yet in the shell, so that at hatching the mesoptyle plumage 
is well developed. But in the majority of birds, prokibly, the 
mesoptyle plumage only is developed, while the earlier, and 
apparently more degenerate, dress is suppressed. In the penguins 
both of these nestling plumages are developed, but the mesoptyle 
dress has degenerated so that umbelliform feathers now take the 
place of feathers having a central axis. 

The Anatidae show traces of the earlier, first generation of 
feathers in one or two species only, e.g. Chephaga rubidiceps. 
In all the remaining species mesoptyles only occur. And this 
is true also of the game-birds. In ^th the Tinamous, the duck- 
tribe and the game-birds this mesoptyle plumage shows, in 
different species, every gradation between feathers having a 
well-developed main shaft and aftershaft, and those which are 
mere umbelliform tufts. 

As development proceeds and the contour feathers make their 
appearance they thrust the mesoptyle feathers out of their 
follicles — the pockets in the skin in which they were rooted — 
and these will often be found adhering to the tips of the contour 
feathers for many weeks after the bird has left the nest. This 
occurs because the development of the contour feather begins 
before that of the mesoptyles has completed. 

The plumage in nestling birds is still further complicated by the 
fart that it may be almost, or entirely, composed of pre-plumulae; 
that is to say, of down-feathers which arc later succeeded by 
adult down •feathers. This is the case among the accipitrine 
birds for example, and thereby it differs entirely from that of 
the owls, which develop neither pre-plumulae nor adult down. 
The cormorants are, so far as is kno^vn, the only birds which 
have a nestling plumage composed entirely of pre-plumulae. 

In variety and brilliancy the colours of birrls are not surpassed 
by those of any other group of animals. Yet the pigments to 
which these colours are due are but few in number, 
while a large number of the most resplendent hues Trtm 
are produced by structural peculiarities of the 
colourless homy surface of the feathers, and hence * 
are known os subjective or optical colours. 

The principal colour pigments are (a) melanin pigments, 
derived possibly from the haemoglobin of the blood, but more 
probably from the blood plasma, and (b) lipochrome or ** fat ** 
pigments, which are regarded as reserve products ; though in the 
case of birds it is exceedingly doubtful whether they have this 
significance. 

The melanin pigments (zoomelanin) occur in the form ol 
granules and give rise to the black, brown and grey tones, 
or they may combine with those of the lipochrome series. 

The lipochrome pigments (zoonerythrin and zooxanikin) tend 
to be diffused throughout the substance of the feather, and give 
rise respectively to thfe red and yellow colours. 
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In addition to thm.ntust be reckoned (unum^ a reddish- 
jMgment oonai»tingi^,tbe j^e «l»nMt» as 
^i^.remarl^bie for Ae, fact that it cctfktains from ^ to S% of 
copper, whkhtcaj^l be itsctracted by a alkaline solution/ such 

M ammcmm, and mith the'additioh of acetic acid iit i:an be 
niters on m n metoilic red of ihlue powder, Tlxe 'presence of 
metallic eqppet is indicated by iJie ^rcen .flame of t!hese red 
feathers when burnt. Turacin was discovered by Sir A. H. Church 
in the^^qmll-fcathers of the wings of Touracoes or “ plantam 
These feathers, he showed, lose their colour aitar they 
have, become wet, but xegain it on drying. But turacin is not, 
oawMs supposed, coi^ned to the feathers .of the plantain eaters, 
aume^t has been obtained from a cuckoo, 

What effect food .may have on colour in birds in a wild state 
we have iBi0.n^na of knowing, but it is significant that flamingoes 
*confinement never regain their bright hues after 
5k nrrt moult in captivity. If cayenne pepper be mixed with 
the food of certain strains of canaries, from the time the birds 
we, hfrMied onwards, the yellow colour of llie feathers becomes 
intepamed, till it takies on a deep orange hue. Bullfinches, if fed 
m hemp-seed, turn black. According to Darwin, the natives of 
Am^onian TQgion feed the common green parrot on the fat 
of large biluroid fishes, and as a result the feathers become beauti- 
fully variegated with red and yellow. Similarly, in the Malay 
Archipelago, the natives of Gilolo change the colours of another 
parrot. 

With but rare exceptions bright colours are confined to the 
ciqmsed portions of the plumage, but in some of the Bustards the 
qpwn.iis of tO bright pink colour. 

Structural colours include :aM,me(.aJJic or juistaatic colours, 
blue, , green, wfe^tc, -some yellows, and, in part, glqssy black. 
Sjufte^urei • 'W^fic feathers the jadii (barlndes) ar,e modified 
ju various ways, frequently to form flattened, ovpr- 
. WP*ng plat^? or files, while, the surfaces of the plates 
W aitber finely atr^iatjed or pitted. But, sav<e ^nly 

m the caae of white feathers, beneath, this colourless glazed outer 
a.lay^rof ipigment. 

The only grep pigment known to occur in feathers is iura^ 
m the leathers of the plantain eaters : it contains 
a mlatiyely large amount of iron, but no copper. In all other 
5 k 5olour of feattos is dpe to yellow, orange or 
gmyisb-brown pigment occurring with a special superstructure 
consisting of narrow ridges, as ip soipe parrots and pittas (ant- 
Wuahes),|or the surface of the.l^rbs and barbules is smooth and 
transparent, while between it and the pigment there exists a 
Mm iqf small polygonal, colourless bodies having hkMy rc- 
fra^tpiy,,and often striated, surfaces. o ^ 

Plue is unknown as a pigment in feathers. Bluo feathers 
contain only prapge or brownish .pigment (Gadow), the blue 
^lour bou^ caused by the combination of pigment .corpuscles 
OiOg^plouriess striated polygtmal bodies, as in grpen feathers. 

While m ;many birds the coloration takes the fOTmjeither of 
a unifoirm hue or of bond^ and patches of colour mc^e pr Ipsa 
^u^nt, m others tl^ coloration is sombre, and made up of 
Wk longitudinal stripes or transverse bars on a lighter ground. 

1 he latter is the mm primitive, and there seems good reason 
^^^believe that longitudinal stripes preceded transverse bars. 
^18 indicated by the fact that the nestlings of the more 
primitive groups are longitudinally striped, and that young 
hawks m their first plumage are so striped, while the adults are 
uaFred* 

There is ftlso evidence to show that the evolution of brilliant 
{Homage b^an with the males, and has, in many cases, been more 
Sr m peefectiy acquired by the females, and also by the ybune, 
M'W.^mpie in Uje ,kjnggshei?i, where parents und offsnrjaK 
wear the ^me livery. Often, where the parents are alike in 
the youqg wear# diSswent and dullw livery, as in the 
^ common, stariing<.^r«Mr vulgms). Bpt where the 
i^wc wmts trom the » coloration the young resemble 
Irwneteiwpt. 

physK^^l qxplanaticB of complete d)>«pn.fArwnrf of 
pVJraent m adult UfOj ,g»nnet, is not yet apparentT 


At ieast once aanually.iMds xenew itheir feathers completely 
by a p^se known As.,a moult Vntii.thc new ieatbe^have 
attained at least half their fulldength they are invested 
m # eolft sheath, and, as development proceeds, the 
^1^1 brea^ up from the tip df jitlie feather downward*„so that 
tor a time the new fpathers have almost a bnish-like appearance. 
Genwelly this ^plao^ment t^es place gradually, new and old 
fibers Deciding side by iside, apd oq this account it is not 
always possible to see whether p moult is proceeding .witliout 
raising the old feathers. 

The “ ” featoers of the wing and tail are renewedto pairs, 

po th^ .fught is little, , if at all, im p ai red , the change taking 
place m the wing from the region of the .wrist inwards, as to the 
primaries, and from the body outwards, towards the tip of -the 
wing, as to the socondari«. In certain birds,, however, as in 
•the, duck tribe and the -rails, for example, all the quill-feathers 
.of the ,wmg are )Sho4 at onpe, sg that for aome time flight is 
tmpossiijle. ® 

In the penguins this simultaneous method of moulting is 
carried still further. That is to say, the .eld leathers covering 
the body are not replaced gnadqally, hut en pmse. This method 
of ccdysis ts, however, still further remarkable in that the old 
feathers do not drop out, to be succeeded by spine-like stumps 
which, later, split at the tip, liberating the barbs of Uie new 
feathers. They are, on the contrary, thrust out upon tlie tips 
of the new feathers, the barbs of which are never enclosed within 
an envelope such as tliat jusit described. Wbeii their growth 
has practically completed, and not till then, the old feathers are 
removed in large pauhes by. the aid of the bird’s beak; ex- 
posing thereby aperfactly deveJoped ^umage. In the ra.ssownry, 
and emeu, the oldrfeathers siradarly adliere tor a time to the tips 
of the new ,• ^ but in these birds the feathers are moulted singly 
as in other bi^ds. ^ 

Some birds moult twice within„thc year, the additional moult 
tofcing place in the spring, as in Uie case of the “ warblers ” 
(Sylviidae) and I-iroicolae, fpr c^iample. But when tins is the 
case the spring moult is only partial, since the quill feathers 
pf the wings and the tail feathers are, not renewed. 

At this spring moult a special “ nuptial ** plumage is often 
assumed, as ior example in jnany of -the Limicplae, e. 2 . godwits 
knots, dunlin, ruff. ^ b b ^ 

^ The sex^uel to this habit assuming a nuptial dress Is an 
interesting pne. Briefly, this -plumage, at first assumed at the 
mating period by the males, only, and doffed soon after the young 
appear, has become retained for longer ,and longer periods, 
so that, the succeeding plumage, often conspicupuslr dull com- 
pared with tile uuptialdres^, is worn only for, a few weeks, instead 
of many months, os in. the -case of many of the clucks, for example ; 
Wi^rein Uie rngles, 8|5 the young are batched, assume 

what C. Watcrton .to s^]y 4calW an eclipse ” dress. This, 
instead nf beii^ wprp till the following, spring, as in the waders, 
is^ shcd again m tt« autpiTfua . and -replaced ])y what answers tcT 
the wa^Es nuptial ” -df^. In tfie gamcibirds but a trace 
of this eclipse ” jplumage remains ; and Uiis, apparently, only 
m jungle-fowl, the common grey partri%e {P.erdix cinerea) and 
the ;blackcock {Lyrwus), in whq^ case the head and neck for 
a short period following .the breeding season are clothed only 
by dull.feathers. I^urther, this more highW developed plumage 
becomes -transferred, first to the female, then to the young, so 
that, m many groups, the dull phase of plumage is entirely 
eliminated. 

But the assumption at the breeding season of a conspicuously 
brilliant plumage is not -always due tp a moult. In many birds, 
notably many Passerines, this change is brought about by 
shedding the tjps of the feathers, which are of a duller hue thfttt 
rest pf the feather. In this way the bright rose pink ofAhe 
linnet’s breast, the blue and hJack head of the chaffinch, and^the 
blapk throat and phestnutfond-black markings of the baci of 
the :$pa^ow, are assumed — to mention but a few instances. 
These birds mpub but onpe a year, in the autumn, when the 
new feathers hayp broad brown .fringes ) as the spring advances 
these drop pff, and with them tfie .barbicels from the barbules 
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of the upper surface of the feather, thus revealing the hidden 
tints. 

According to some authorities, however, some birds acquire 
a change of colour without a moult by the ascent of pigment- 
from the base of the feather. The black head assumed by many 
{^lls in the spring is, for example, said to be gained in this way. 
Tliere is, however, not only no good evidence in support of the 
contention, but the whole structure of the feather is against >| 
the probability of any such change taking place. 

Feathers correspond with the scales of reptiles rather than with, 
the hairs of mammals, as is .shown by their development. They 
Thmd»» their first appearance in the developing chick at 

vBioom»nt ^bout tiie sixth day of incubation, in the ^ape of small' 
oitmMibBra P^piUae. In section each papilla is found to bo made up' 
*of a cluster of dermal cells — that is to say, of cells of the, 
deeper layer of the skin — capped by cdls of the epidermis. These 
last form a single superficial layer of flattened cells— the t^piirichium — 
overlaying the cells of the Malpighian layer, which. arc cylindrical; 
in shape and rapidly increase to form several layers. As develop-, 
mont proceeds the papillae assume a cone -shape with its apex 
directed backwards, while the base of this cone sinks down into the 
skin, or rather is carried down by the growth of the Malpighian cells,, 
so that the cone is now sunk in a deep pit. Thereby these Malpighian 
cells become divided into two portions : (i) those taking parf in the.'j 
formation of the walls of the pit or “ feather follicle/' and (2) those 
enclosed within the cone. These last surround the central mass or' 
core formed by the dermis. This mass constitutes the nutritive ! 
pulp for the development of the growing feather, and is highly, 
vascular. The cells of tlic Malpighian layer within the conC now | 
become differontiated into three layers. (1) An inner, extremely, 
thin, forming a delicate sheath for the pulp, and found in the fully 
developed feather in the form of a serie.s of hollow, tran.sparent caps 
enclosed within t,bc calamus ; (2) a thick layer which forms tfie 
feather itself ; and (3) a thin layer which fornjs the investing sheath 
of the feather. It is this sheath which gives the curious spine-, 
covered character to many nestling birds and birds in moiilt. .As 
growth proceeds the cells of this middle layer arrange themselves in 
longitudinal rows to form the barbs, while the barbules arc formed* 
by a secondary splitting. At their bases these rudimentary barbs, 
meet to form the calamus. Finally the tips of the barbs break, 
through the investing sheatli and the fully formed dowm-feather 
emerges. 

A part of the pulp and Malpighian cells remains over after, the’ 
complete growth of the down - feather, and from this succeeding, 
geueratious of feathers are developed. The process of this develop-* 
ment differs from that just outlined chit'fly in this: that of the 
longitudinal rows which in the down-feather form the barbs, two 
on tlie dprsal and two on tlie ventral aspect of tlie interior of the 
cylinder become stronger than the rest,-coml>imng toform the main- 
Hud altcr-shaft respectively. The remainder of'the rods form the 
barbs and barbules as in the down^feather. 

The reproductive power of the feather- follicle appears to be almost- 
inexhaustible, since it is not diminished appreciably by age, nor 
restricted to definite moulting periods, as is shown by the cruel and ' 
now obsolete custom of plucking geese alive, no Ie.ss than three times 
annually, for the sake 01 their feathers. The growth of the feathers I 
i.s, however, certainly affected by the general health of tlie -bird/ 
mal- nutrition causing tiic appearance of peculiar tmn.sverse ‘;V- 
shaped groewes, at more or less regular intervals, along the while ^ 
length of the feather. These are known as ‘' hunger-marks,'* a, 
name given by falconers, to whom thi.s defect was well-known. ’ ^ 

It would seem that while the feather germ .may be artificially 
stimulated to produce three successive generations of feathers- within 
a year, it-may. on the other h^id,:bc induced artificially to maintain v 
a cofttinwoua aetivUy <*xten4i»»g pver long periods. That is to .pay, 
the,norma-l quiescent period, and periodic moult, may.be suspended, 
so that the featlicr maintains a steady and continuous growth tiUjt 
attains a length of .several feet. The only known instance of this 
kindus4:i)atdimiiShod by a domesiicatod breed of jungle- fowl known 
as-thc'^' Jupant'Sje longrtuiled' fowls " or as “ Yokohamas.” In tins 
breed.flic upper V tail, are in aoxne way, as yet. unknown to 

Em^opeans, .Induced to go on growing until they have attained a' 
length pi irom 12 to j 3 or even 20 ff. 1 In this abnormal growth the 
"hankies of 'the) lower part.of .^tliue: back i also share, tliough they' 
do not Attain a aimilarth^th 

The ,feathet:s of birds -ate .not uniformly rdistributed over the 
bcvav, but grow, only along certain, definite tracts known ^ pierylae^ 
leaving bare i^ptces or apteria. These -pterylae differ eonsHdera^ly^' 
in tiieir conformation in dtifteront gmups olrhiitlB, andrbcnee.-arD oft 
sDivwe (in isynt^matic pr»ithok?gy . , 

• The jprincfp^ pterylati. are asdohows, i-r- 

, (j) Tho head tract (pi. capitis)^ which embraces the,hca.d only. 

l2) The spinal tr^ct (pt. spinalis), which extends the-whotedength ^ 
of the vertlbal' column. It is* onedf .the most JvanMbtein ttsirooritfli^/ 
tionfi, -Bfipocially in so ittr as , thisjregwn' |rom tiierhwe^.of^the 
the.1i#l.i0rO(W«rned. Jn itsrsunplu^ form .it.ms down hack, 
in the.JSorrn of.a (band of almost uniform wid^, but ggnordUy itj 


expands considerably in ^the lumbar region^ as in Passercs. Frc- 
cmntly -it is divided into two portions ; an upper, terminating in 
the region ofsthe middle of tha.baok in a fork, and a lower, which 
coknmenoes either as a fooky 4;g. plover, barbet, or as a median band, 

• e.g. swallow. Veory conUnoiily the dorsal remon of this tfact encloses 
a more or less. extensive ifeatherlesa ipaco {aphrion), d.g. swift, auk. 
While, M a rule, the dorsal ^region of this tract is relatively narrow, 
it is in sotne of great breadthr^jg. grdbe, pigeon, coly. 

(3) The .ventral tract {pi. vdniralis)^ which presents almost as 
: many variations as the spinal tract. 

In its simplest form it. runs from the throat backwards in the 
I form of a median hand as far as the’ base of tho neck whore it divides, 
sending a branch to each side 
of the breast. This branch 
commonly again divides into 
a short, broad outer branch 
which lodges the “flank" 

■ feathers, and a long, narrow, 
inner branch which runs 
backwards to join its fellow 
of the opposite side in front 
ot the cloacal aperture. Tliis 
branch lodges the abdominal 
feathers. The median space 
which divides the inner 
b«nchea the tract nnay .be 
cimtinued forwards ashlar -as 
the middle of the neCk,or even 
up to the throat, r.g. plover. 

Only in a few cases is the 
neck continuously covered by ,2.— Ftciylosis of th^plover, 

the fusion of the dorsal and 

ventral tracts, e,g. flamingo, Anseres, Ciconidac, Pygotpodes. 

.For convenience sake the cervical poitious of .the i^nal and 
ventral tracts are generally regarded as separate tmols, the pL coUi 
dorsalis and pt. coiii veniralis respectively. 

(4) The humeral tract {pt. humsfalis), which .gives rise to the 

scapular " feathers. 

(5) Tlie femoral tract ipu fsvmralvs), which forms an oblique band 
across tlie thigh. 

(61 The crural tract {pt. cruralis), which clothes the rest of the leg. 

(7) The tail tract {pt. caudalis), including the tail feathers and 
•their coverts; and 

(8) The wing tract {pt. alaris). The wing tract presents many 
])eculiar ifeatmes. Each segment-rarm, . forearm and. hand — hears 
feathers esaential to flight, and tliese - are divided mio rsmiges, or 
". ouiil " feathers, and Mticcs, or " coverts." 

The ronugcsoftliearm, more commonly desfvibcd as " tertiaries," 
are, technically, cxiUectively known as tlie pampt^ron and hypoptsfon^ 
and are compobod respectively of. long, quill-hke feathers forming a 
double series, the -former arranged along -the upper, arid the latter 
along the lower .aspect of the humerus. .They serve to fill up the 
gap. which, .dn kng-winged bird;?, would otherwise occur during flight 
between the quill- fcath^ Of. the. forearm and the body, a gap which 
would -make flight impoasihle. In short^wingad .birds th^e two series 
are extremely reduced. 

The remiges'junge in number from l6, os in hvmmmg*birds, to 48 
las in the albatroj.s, according, in bhort, to the lengtJi of tl»e wing, 
lliut these numerical cUficrenoes depend, jiin flying birds,. ratJ^r upon 
.the liaagth;df the forearm, since tlie qudU. of The .hand never exceed 
12 and sever ^ioU-builiiiw 10, though ihurtenth may be sednoedTo^a 
mere jvitsi^e. 

Timipiiilanfitheiioreaimareiki^ " secondaries," those of the 
hand as "(printoties." The 'formur..are attached by their bases at 
sre^tlvcly -widc distances apart To theiakia, -while the primaries are 
crowded lolose; together .and attached to the .skeleton of the hand. 
jTha aixior rest .u^n the fused metacarpals II.-III. are 

known as " mctacarpals'." The next succeeding feather is borne by 
the {phaianx tai lUl. »an.d rbenco is known as the addigital. 
.Phawx i.:af til.. -always 1 supports two quills, the " middigitals," 

white 'riiatifwiiaming iteathers— roite or two— arc borne by the last 
I phalanx of digit II. and arc known as prc-digitals, while the whole 
I sdies.'ofcpritoarieftsare known as the metacarpo-digitals. 

tin :tlieir .relation one to another the remiges, it must be noted, 
iat)e;Alwaj»flO,|)lttoed that they overlap one another, the free edge of 
each, when, the wing is seen from its upper surface, being turned 
towardsT^ tip of thejwing. Thus, in flight, the air passes through 
.the wing as it is raised, while in the downstroke the leathers are forced 
.together to foimarhiompgenoousisurfaae. 

Birds which fly -much [have .the (Outer primaries of great length, 
}giviAg'tooiiving;ia>'poiiitodishape,>as;m 9w>its, while in species which 
'flyibttt iiitlo,x>r!fi«q«ont'tiite«^ the. outer primaries are very short, 
{giving the wing a rounded appearance. This adaptation to environ- 
ineat^ia commonly lost sight .irii by: taxonomers, who not infrequently 
iustithe form of- the wing, a&artootor in clsssification. 

.31ke T;eetrioe8,.ior covert tfeaithem of the wing, are arranged in 
)sc«evalaetits,'deoreasing:iii>si2eifrcni behind forwards. The number 
'o^u’owoii Jne doml-m^eotaiultthe method of their overlap, afford 
{Characters of geneialimj^oxtaatto>toaia9^ 
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The first ^o^v of the series is formed by the major coverts ; these, 
like the prim irics, have their frec-edges diroctod towards the tip of 
the and hence are said to liave a distal overlap. The next row 
is formed by the median coverts. These, on the forearm, commonly 
ovoiap as tc the outer half of the row distally, and as to the inner 
half proximally. On the hand this series is incomplete. Beyond the 
median are lour or five rows of coverts known as the minor coverts. 
Tii(‘se may have either a proximal or a distal overlap. The remaining 
rows of small feathers are known as tlie marginal coverts^ and they 
always have a distal overlap. 

Tlie three or four large ouilldike feathers borne by the thumb 
form wliat is known as the Dastard-wing," ala spuria. 

The coverts of the under follow an arrangement similar to that of 
the upper surface, but the minor coverts are commonly but feebly 
developed, leaving a more or less bare space which is covered by the 
great elongation of the marginal series. 

One noteworthy fact about the coverts of the under side of the 
wing is that all save the major and median coverts have what answers 
to the dorsal surfaces of the feather turned towards the body, and 
what answers to the ventral surface of the feather turned towards 
the under surface of the wing. In the major and median coverts, 
however, the ventral surfaces of these feathers arc turned ventral- 
waitds, that is to say, in the extended wing they, like the remiges, 
have the ventral surfaces turned downwards or towards the body 
in the closed wing. 

But the most remarkable fact in connexion with the pterylosis 
of the wing is the fact that in all, save the Passerine and Galliform 
types, and some few other isolated exceptions, the secondary series 
of retniges appears always to lack the fifth remox, counting from the 
wrist inwards, inasmuch as, when such wings are examin^, there is 
alwaj-s found, in the place of the fifth remex, a pair of major coverts 
only, wliile throughout the rest of the series each such pair of coverts 
embraces a quill. 

This extraordinary fact was first discovered by the French 
naturalist Z. Gerbe, and was later rediscovered by R. S. Wray. 
Neither of these, however, was able to offer any explanation thereof. 
This, however, has since been attempted, simultaneously, by P. C. 
Mitchfll and W. P. I*ycraft. The former has aptly coined the word 
diastataxic to denote the gap in the series, and eutaxic to denote 
sucli wings as have an uninterruy>ted .scrie.s of quills. While both 
authors agree that there is no evidence of any loss in the number 
of the quills in dia.stataxic wings, they differ in the interpretation 
ofi fo nhich of the conditions is the more primitive and the 
means by which the gap lias been brought about. 

According to Mitchell the diastataxic is the more primitive 
condition, and he has conclusively shown a way in which dia.stataxic 
wind's may become eutaxic. Pycraft on the other hand contends 
that the diastataxic wing has been derived from the eutaxic type, 
and has produced evidence showing, on the one hand, the method 
by which tliis transition is cflected, and on the other that by which 
the dia.stataxic wing may again recover the eutaxic condition, 
though in this last particular the evidence adduced by Mitchell is 
much more complete. The matter is, however, one of considerable 
difficulty, but is well worth further investigation. 

The wings of struthious birds differ from those of the Carinatae, 
ju.it d. scribed, in many ways. All are degenerate and quite useless 
as organs of flight. In some cases indeed ^ey have become induced 
to mere vestiges. 

Those of the ostrich and Rhea are the least degraded. 

In the ostrich ankylosis has prevented the flexion of the hand at 
the wrist joint so that the quills —primaries and secondaries — form 
an unbroken series of about forty in number. Of these sixteen 
belong to the primarjr or metacarpo-digital series, a number exceedmg 
that of any other bird. What the significance of this be with 
regard to the primitive wing it is impossible to say at prftiCTt. The 
coverts, in their disposition, bear a general resemblance to thoso^of 
Carimito wings ; but they differ on account of the great length of the 
^eathori nnd the absence of any definite overlap. 

The wing of the South American Rhea more nearly tumbles 
chat of flying liirds .since the hand can be flexed at the wrist joint, 
and th^ p r im -tries arc twelve in number, as in grebes, and some storks, 
for exai'ipV:. 

The oo\crts, a.s in the African ostrich, are remarkable' for their 
great length, those representing the major series being as long as the 
a fact proliably due to the shortening of the latter. They 
are not, however, arranged in quincunx, as is the rule among the 
Cannatae, but in parallel, transverse rows, in which respect they 
resemble the owls. 

In both 0‘^trich and Rhea, as well as in all the other struthious 
birds, the under surface of the wing is entirely bare* 

The wring of the cassowary, emeu and apteryx luis undeigone 
complete degeneration ; so much so that only a vestige of the hand 
remains. 

Remiges in the cassowary are represented by a few spine-like 
Khaft=i— threu primaries and two secondaries. These are rei^ 
hypertrophied calami. This is thorwn by the fact that in the nestling 
th'^se remiges have a normal oalamus, rhachis and vane ; but as 
development proceeds the rhaeWs with its vane sloughs off, while the 
ralamus becomt'3 enormously lengthened and sedidu 

' 1 the emeu the w'ing is less atrophied than in the cassowvy. 


but is not yet completely degenerate. Altogether seventeen remiges 
are represented, of which seven correspond to primaries. Since, 
however, these feathers have each an afterslialt as long a* the main 
shaft — like the rest of the body featliei's— it may l>e that they answTr 
not to remiges, but to major coverts. 

The wing of apteryx, like that of the cassowary, has Ixjcome 
extremely reduced. The remiges are tliirteen in number, four of’ 
which answer to primaries. These feathers aie specially interesting, 
inasmuch as they retain throughout Jilc a stage corresponding to 
that seen in the very young cassowary, the calamus being greatly 
swollen, and supporting a \'ery de^iierate rhachis ami varuf. 

The penguins afford anoilier object le.sson in degeneration of this 
kind. Here the wing has become transformed into a paildle, clothed 
on both sides with a covering of small, close-set feathers. A poUcx 
is wanting, as in the cassowary, emeu and apteryx, while it is 
impossible to say whether remiges are reprcsenteci or not. 

Authoritieb, — T he following authors should be consulted for 
further details on this subject : — 

For General lieference as to Structure, Colour, Development and 
Pterylosis. — H. Gadow, in Newton’s Dictionary of Birds (1896) ; 
W. P. Pycraft, The Interlocking of the Barbs of Feathers," Natural 
Science (1893). 

On the Colours of Feathers.---]. L. Bonhote, " On Moult and Colour 
Change in Birds," Ibis (1900) ; A. H. Church, " Researches on 
Turacin, an Animal Pigment containing Copper," Phil. Trans, 
clix. (1870), pt. ii. ; H. Gadow, "The Coloration of Feathers as affected 
by Structure," Proc. Zool. Soc. (1882) ; Newbegin, Colour in Nature 
(1898) ; R. M. Strong, " The Development of Color in the Definitive 
Feather," Dull. Mus. Zool. Harvard College, vol. xl. 

On Moulting. — J. Dw ight, " The Sequences of Plumage and 
Moults of the Passerine Birds of New York,” Annals N.Y. Acad. Set., 
vol. xiii. (1900) ; VV. E. De Winton, " On the Moulting of the King 
Pe^uin," Proc. Zool. Soc. (1898-1899); W. P. Pycraft, "On .some 
Points in the Anatomy of the Emperor and Adelic Penguins,” Report 
National Antarctic Expedition, vof. ii. (1907). 

On Development of Embwonic, Nestling and Adult Feathers. — T. H. 
Studer, " Die Entwicklung der Fedcrn,'^ Inaug.-Diss. (Bern, 1873) ; 
" Beitrage zur Riilwickl. der Feder," Zcitsch. f. wiss. Zool., Bd. xxx. ; 

. T. Cunningham, " Observations and Experiments on Japanese 

ottg-tailed Fowds," Proc. Zool. Soc. (1903) ; 11. R. Davies, ^'Beitrag 
zur Entwicklung der Feder," Morph. Jahrb. xiv. (1888), xv. (1889) ; 
W. V. Pycraft, " A Contribution towards our Knowledge of the 
Moipholog^y of the OwLs," Trans. Linn. Soc. (1898) ; W. P. Pycraft, 
“ A Contribution tow'ards our Knowledge of the Pterytography of 
the Megapodii," Report Willey's Zoological Results, pt. iv. (1900) ; 
W. P. Pycraft, " Nestling Birds and some of the Problems they 
Present,’^ Brifis/i Birds (1907). 

On Pterylosis. — H. Gadow', " Remarks on the Numbers and on the 
Phylogenetic Development of llie Itemiges of Birds,” Proc. Zool. Soc. 
(1888) ; Z. Gcrlie, " Sur les plumes du vol et leur niuo." Bull. Soc. 
Zool. France, vol. ii. (1877) ; J. G. Goodchild, " The Cubital Coverts 
of the Euomithae in relation to Taxonomy," Proc. Roy. Phys. 
Edinb. vol. x. (1890-1891); Meijere, " Uber die Fcdcni der Vopel," 
Morphol. Jahrb. xxiii. (1895) ; I’. C. Mitchell, " On so-called ' Quinto- 
cubitahsm ’ in the Wing of Birds," Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool. vol. 
xxvii. (1899) ; " On the Anatomy of the Kingfishers, with special 
reference to the Conditions known as Eutaxy and Diastataxy," 
Ibis (1901) ; C. L. Nitzsch, " Pterj’tography," Ray Soc. (1867) ; 
W. P. Pycraft, " Some Facts coiiceming the so-called ‘ Aquinlo- 
cubitalism ' of the Bird’s Wing," Journ. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvii. ; 
C. J. SundevaU, " On the Wings of Birds,” Ibis (1886) ; R. S, Wray, 
" On some Points in the Morphology of the Wings of Birds/* Proc, 
Zool. Soc. (1887). (W. P. P.) 

Commercial Applications of Feathers. — The chief purposes for 
which feathers become commercially valuable may be compre- 
hended under four divisions : — (i) bed and upholstery feathers ; 
(2) quills for writing ; (3) ornamental feathers ; and (4) mis- 
cellaneous uses of feathers. 

Bed and Upholstery Feathers. — The qualities which render 
feathers available for stuffing beds, cushions, &c., are lightness, 
elasticity, freedom from matting and softness. These are 
combined in the most satisfactory degree in the feathers of the 
goose and of several other allied aquatic birds, whose bodies 
are protected with a warm downy covering. Goose feathers 
and down, when plucked in spring from the living bird, are most 
esteemed, being at once more elastic, cleaner and less liableto 
tamt than those obtained from the bodies of killed geese. ‘jSe 
down of the eider duck, Anas moUissima, is valued above aU 
other substances for lightness, softness and elasticity ; but it 
has some tendency to mat, and is consequently more used for 
quilts and in articles of closing than unmixed for stuffing beds. 
The fathers of swans, ducks and of the common domestic fowl 
are*also largely employed for beds ,* but in the case of the latter 
i bird, which is of course non-aquatic, the feathers are harsher 
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and less downy than ore those of the natatorial birds generally. 
Feathers which possess strong or stiff shafts cannot without 
sc«ne preliminary preparation be used for stuffing purposes, as 
the stiff points they present would not only be highly uncomfort- 
able, but would also pierce and cause the escape of the feathers 
from any covering in which they might be enclosed. The barbs 
are therefore stripped or cut from these feathers, and when so 
prepared they, in common with soft feathers and downs, undergo 
a careful process of drying and cleaning, without which they 
would acquire an offensive smell, readily attract damp, and 
harbour vermin. The drying is generally done in highly heated 
apartments or stoves, and subsequently the feathers are smartly 
beaten with a stick, and shaken in a sieve to separate all dust 
and small debris. 

Quills for Writing . — The earliest period at which the use of 
quill feathers for writing purposes is recorded is the 6th century ; 
and from that time till the introduction of steel pens in the early 
part of the igth century they formed the principal writing 
implements of civilized communities. It has always been 
from the goose that quills have been chiefly obtained, although 
the swan, crow, eagle, owl, hawk and turkey ah have more or 
less been laid under contribution. Swan quills, indeed, are 
better and more costly than are those from the goose, and for 
fine lines crow quills have been much employed. Only tlic 
five outer wing feathers of the goose are useful for writing, and 
of these the second and third are the best, while left-wing quills 
are also generally more esteemed than those of the right wing, 
from the fact that they curve outward and away from the 
writer using them. Quills obtained in spring, by plucking or 
otherwise, from living birds are by far the best, those taken 
from dead geese, more especially if fattened, being comparatively 
worthless. To take away the natural greasiness, to remove the 
superficial and internal pellicles of skin, and to give the necessary 
qualities of hardness and elasticity, quills require to undergo 
some processes of preparation. The essential operation consists 
in heating them, generally in a fine sand-bath, to from 130® to 
180^^ F. according to circumstances, and scraping them under 
pressure while still soft from heat, whereby the outer skin is 
removed and the inner shrivelled up. If the heating has been 
properly effected, the quills are found on cooling to have become 
hard, elastic and somewhat brittle. While the quills are soft 
and hot, lozenge-shaped patterns, ornamental designs, and names 
are easily and permanently impressed on them by pressure 
with suitable instruments or designs in metal stamps. 

Ornanienial Feathers . — Feathers do not appear to have been 
much used, in Europe at least, for ornamental purposes till the 
close of the 13th century. They are found in the conical caps 
worn in England during the reigns of Edward III. and Richard 
II. ; but not till the period of hlenry V. did they take their 
place as a part of military costume. I'owards the close of the 
J5th century the fashion of wearing feathers in lx>lh civil and 
military life was carried to an almost ludicrous excess. In the 
time of Henry VIII. they first appeared in the bonnets of ladies ; 
and during Elizabeth’s reign feathers began to occupy an impor- 
tant place as head-dress ornaments of women. From that 
time down to the present, feathers of endless variety have con- 
tinued to be leading articles of ornamentation in female head- 
attire ; but, except for military plumes, they have long ceased 
to be worn in ordinary male costume. At the present day, the 
feathers of numerous birds are, in one way or another, turned 
to account by ladies for the purpose of personal ornament. 
Ostrich feathers, however, hold, as they have always held, a 
pre-eminent position among ornamental feathers ; and the 
ostrich is the only bird which inay be said to be reared exclusively 
for the sake of its feathers. Ostrich farming is one of the estab- 
lished industries of South Africa, and is also practised in Kordofan 
and other semi-desert regions of North Africa, in Argentina, 
and in Arizona and California in North America. The feathers 
are generally plucked from the living animal — a process which 
does not appear to cause any great inconvenience. In the male 
bird, the long feathers of the rump and wings are white, and the 
short feathers of the body are jet black ; while the rump and 
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wing feathers of the female arc white tinged with a dusky grey, 
the general body colour being the latter hue. The feathers 
of the male«are consequently much more valuable than those 
of the female, and they are separately classified in commerce. 
The art of the plumassier embraces the cleaning^ bleaching, 
dyeing, curling and making up of ostrich and other plumes and 
feathers. White feathers are simply washed in bundles in hot 
soapy water, run through pure warm water, exposed to sulphurous 
fumes for bleaching, thereafter blued with indigo solution, 
rinsed in pure cold water, and hung up to dry. When dry the 
shafts are pared or scraped down to give the feathers greater 
flexibility, and the barbs are curled by drawing them singly 
over the face of a blunt knife or by the cautious application of a 
heated iron. Dull-coloured feathers are usually dyed black. 
Feathers which are dyed light colours are first bleached by 
exposure in the open air. Much ingenuity is displayed in the 
m^ing up of plumes, with the general result of producing 
the appearance of full, rich, and long feathers from inferior 
varieties and from scraps and fragments of ostrich feathers ; 
and so dexterously can factitious plumes be prepared that 
only an experienced person is able to detect the fabrication. 

In addition to those of the ostrich, the feathers of certain 
other birds form articles of steady commercial demand. Among 
these are the feathers of the South American ostrich, Rhea 
americana^ the marabout feathers of India obtained from 
Leptopiilos argala and L. javanica^ the aigrettes of tfie heron, 
the feathers of the various species of birds of paradise, and of 
numerous species of humming-birds. Swan-down and the skins 
of various penguins and grebes and of the albatross are used, 
like fur, for muffs and collarettes. 

The Chinese excel in the preparation of artificial flowers and 
other ornaments from bright natural-coloured or dyed feathers ; 
and the French also skilfully work fragments of feathers into 
bouquets of artificial flowers, imitation butterflies, &c. 

Miscellaneous Applications of Feathers . — Quills of various 
sizes are extensively employed as holders for the sable and 
camel hair brushes used by artists, &c. P'eathcr brushes and 
dusters are made from the wing-feathers of the domestic fowl 
and other birds ; those of a superior quality, under the name 
of vulture dusters, being really made of American ostrich 
feathers. A minor application of feathers is found in the dress- 
ing of artificial fly-hooks for fishing. As steel pens came into 
general use it became an object of considerable importance 
to find applications for the supplanted goose-quills, and a large 
field of employment for them was found in the preparation of 
toothpicks. (J. Pa. ; W. P. P.) 

FEATHERSTONE, an urban district in the Osgoldcross 
parliamentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
6 m. E. of Wakefield on the I-ancashire & Yorkshire railway. 
Pop. (1901) 12,093. The industrial population is employed in 
large collieries in the vicinity ; and here, on the 7th of September 
1893, serious riots during a strike resulted in the destruction 
of some of the colliery works belonging to Lord Masham, and 
were not quelled without military intervention and some blood- 
shed. 

FEATLEY (or Fairclough) DANIEL (1582-1645), English 
divine, was born at Charlton, Oxfordshire, on the 15th of Mmrch 
1582. He was a scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
probationer fellow in 1602, after which he went to France as 
chaplain to the English ambassador. For some years he was 
domestic chaplain to George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbur>', 
and held also the rectories of Lambetli (1619), Allhallows, Bre^ 
Street {c. 1622), and Acton (1627), this last after leaving the 
archbishop’s service in 1625. His varied activities included a 
“ scholastick duel ” with James I. in 1625, and the publication 
of (i) the report of a conference with some Jesuits in 1624, (::) 
a devotional manual entitled Ancilla Pietatis (1626), (3) Mystica 
Cleans, a Key opening divers Difficult Texts of Scripture in 70 
Sermons (1636). He was appointed provost of Chelsea College 
in 1630, and in 1641 was one of the sub-committee to settle 
religion.** In the course cf this work he had a disputation with 
four Baptists at Southwark which he commemorated in his book 
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KaTti^mrtffral KorroartpinUyThe Dippers dipt or the Anabaptists 
duekt and plui^pd oeer head and ears (1641;)^ He sat in the 
W^tminstcr Assembly 1643, and was the lak of l^e Episcopal 
members remain. , For revealing its proceedings he was 
expelled and imprboned. He died at Chelsea on the 17th of 
April 1645. 

FEBROHIAKUM, the name given to a powerful movement 
within the Roman Catliolic Church in Germany, in the latter 
part ofjthe i8th century, dii»ected towards the “ nationalizing'^^ 
of Catholicism, the restriction of the monarchical power usurped 
by the papacy at the expense of the episcopate, and the reunion 
of ’the dissident churches with Catholic Christendom. It was 
thus, in its main tendencies, the equivalent of what in France 
is known as GalKcanism The name is derived from 

the pseudonym of Justinus Febronius adopted by Johann 
Nikolaus von Hontheim coadjutor bishop of Treves (Trier), 
in publishing his work De statu ecclesiae et legitima poiestate 
Romam 'poniifids. This book, which roused a vast amount of 
exdtfeancnt and controversy at the time, exercised an immense 
influence on opinion within the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
principles it proclaimed were put into practice by the rulers of 
that Church in various countries during tlie latter part of the 
i&tfa and the beginning of the 19th centurv*. 

Tlie main propositions defended by “ Febronius were as 
folloivvs. The constitution of the Church is not, by Christ’s 
institutioh', monarchical, and the pope, though entitled to a 
certain primacy, is subordinate to the universal Church. Though 
as the “ centre of unity ’’ he may be regarded as the guardian 
and champion of the ecclesiastical law, and though he may 
propose laws, and send legates on the affairs of his primacy, his 
sovereignty (principatus) over the Church is not one of jurisdic- 
tion, but of order and collaboration {ordinis et eonsodatinnis)^ 
The Roman (ultramontane) doctrine of papal infallibility is not 
accepted ''by the other Catholic Churches'' and, moreover, 
“ has no practical utility." I'he Church is based on the one 
episcopacy common to all bishops, the pope being only primus 
inter pares. It follows tlut the pope is subject to general councils, 
in which the bishops are his colleagues (<r£>«;«rfi'm), not merely 
his consul tors ; nor has he the exclusive right to summon such 
councils. The decrees of general councils need not be confirmed 
by the pope nor can they be altered by him ; on the other hand, 
appeal may be made from papal decisions to a general council. 
As for the rights of the popes in such matters as appeals, reserva- 
tions, the confirmation, translation and deposition of bishops, 
these belong properly to the bishops in provincial synods, and 
were usurped by the papacy gradually as the result of a ■variety of 
causes, notably of the False Decretals. For the health of the 
Church it is therefore necessary to restore matters to their condi- 
tion-before the Folse Decretals, and to give to the episcopate its 
due authority. The main obstacle to this is not the pope iumaelf, 
but the Curia, and this must be fought by all possible means, 
especially by thorough popular education (prirnum tidversus 
abusum ecdesiasticae poiesiaiis remedium), and by the assembling/ 
of national and provincial synods, the neglect of which is- the 
main cause of the Church’s woes. If the pope will not xnovp 
in the matter, the princes, and notably the empcr0r,4nusit act in 
oo-ofperation whh! the bi^ops, summon national councils even 
against the pope’s will, defy his excommunictition, add in the 
last resort refuse obedience in those matters over whidi the 
papacy has usurped jurisdiction. 

It will be seen that the views of Febronius had but little 
originality. In the main they were those that predominated 
in the great general councils of Constance and Basel in the 15th 
oentory ; but they were barked by him with such a wealth of 
learning, and they fitted so well into the intellectual and political 
conditions of the time, that they found a widespread acceptance. 
The book, indeed, was at once condemned at Rome (February 
1764),^ and by a brief of the aist of May the pope commanded 
all the bishops of Germany to suppress it. The papal condemna- 
tion met witi a very mixed reception ; in some dioceses the order 
to prohibit the book was ignored, in others actidn upon it was 
polfponed pending on independent examination, in yet others 


(nine m all) it was at once obeyed for polkioal reiwoiwi" 
though even in these the forbidden book became the “ breviary 
of the governments." The Febronian doctrine, in fact, exactly 
fitted the views of the German bishops, -which w^re by no means 
disinterested. It must be remembered that the bishops were 
at this time great secular princes rather than Catholic ptfeiates ; 
with rare exceptions, they mack no pretence of carrying out 
their spiritual duties ; they shared to the full in the somewhat 
shallow»^ enlightenment " of the age. As princes of the Empire 
they had asserted their practical independence of the emperor ; 
they were irked by what they considered the unjustifiable 
interforence of the Curia with their sovereign prerogatives, and 
wished to establish their independence of the pope also. In 
the ranks of the hierarchy, then, selfish motives combined 
with others more respectable to secure the acceptance of the 
Febronian position. Among secular rulers the welcome given 
to it was even less equivocal. F.ven so devout a sovereign as 
Maria Theresa refused to allow “ Febronius " to be forbidden 
in the Habsbiirg dominions ; her son, the emperor Joseph II., 
applied the Febronian principles with remorseless thoroughness. 

In Venicie, in Tuscany, in Naples, in Portugal, they inspired 
the vigorous efforts of " enlightened despots " to reform the 
Church from above ; and they gave a fresh impetus to the move- 
ment against the Jesuits, which, under pressure of the secular 
governments, culminated in the suppression of the Society 
by Pope Clement XIV. in 1773. “Febronius," too, inspired 
the proceedings of two notable ecclesiastical assemblies, both 
held in the year 1786. The refomiing synod which met at 
Pistoia under the presidency of the bishop, Scipionc de' Ricci, 

IS dealt with elsewhere (see I^istoia). The other was the so- 
called congress of Ems, a meeting of the delegates of the four 
German' archbishops, which resulted, on the 25th of August, 
in the celebrated “ Punctation of Ems," subsequently ratified 
and issued by the archbishops. This document was the outcome 
of several years of controversy between the archbishops and 
the papal nuncios, aroused by what was considered the un- 
justifiable interference of the latter in the affairs of the German 
dioceses; In 1769 the tliree archbishop- electors of Mainz, 
Cologne and Treves (Trier) had drawn up in thirty articles 
their complaints against the Curia, and after submitting them 
to the emperor Joseph II., had forwarder] them to the new 
popie, Clement XIV. These articles, though “ Febronius " was 
prohibited in the archdibceses, were wholly Febronian in tone ; 
and, indeed, Bishop von Hontheim him.self took an active part 
in the diplomatic negotiations which were their outcome. In 
drawing up the “ Punctation ” he took no active part, 1 >ut it 
was wholly inspired by his principles. It consisted of XXIII. 
articles, which may be summarized as follows. Bishops liave, 
in •virtue of their God-given powers, full authority within their 
dioceses in all matters of dispensation, patronage arid the like ; 
papal bulls, briefs, &c., and the decrees of the Ronuin Congrega- ^ 
tions are only of binding force in each diocese when sanctioned 
by the bishop ; nunciatures, as hitherto conceived, are to cease ; 
the oath of allegiance to the pope demanded of bishops since 
Gregory Vll.’s time is to be altered so as to bring it into 
conformity with episcopal rights ; annates and the fees payable 
for the pallium and confirmation are to be lowered and, in the 
event of the pallium or confirmation being refused, German 
archbishops and bishops are to be free to exercise their office 
under the protection of tlie emperor ; with the Church tribunals 
of first and second instance (episcopal and metropolitan) the 
nuncios arc not to interfere, and, though appeal to Rome is 
allowed under certain “ national " safe-guards, tiie opinion is 
expressed that it would be better to set up in each archdiocese ^ 
a final court of appeal representing the provincial synod ; fina^y * 
the emperor is prayed to use his influence with the pope to secure 
the assembly of a national council in order to remove the griev- 
ances left un redressed by the council of Trent. 

Whether this manifesto would have led to a reOon^tution 
of the Roman Catholic Church on permanently Felwonian lines 
must lor ever remain doubtful. The French Revolution inte»^ 
vened; the German Church went down in the storm; and in 
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1803 the secularizations carried out hf order df the First Consal 
put an endtothetemporalambitioneaf itsprelates. Febronianism^ 
mdeed, survived* Karl Theodor vonf Dalberg, prince primate of 
the Confederation of the Rhino^ Upheld its j^inciples throughout 
the Napoleonic epoch and hoped to establish them in the new 
•Germany to be ciieated by the congress of Vienna* He sent 
to this assembly^ as representative olf the German Churchy 
Bishop' von* Wttssewberg, who in hds diocese of Constance had 
not hesitated to apply FelDronian principles in reforming, on 
bis own authority, the services and discipline of the Church. 
But the times were not favourable for such experiments-. The 
tide of reioction after the Revotutioiiary turmoil wad setting 
strongly in the direction of traditional authority, in religion os 
in politics ; and that ultramontane movement which, before 
the century was ended, wan to dominate the Church, was already 
showing signs of vigorous life. Moreover- the great national 
German Church of which Dalberg had a vision — W'ith himself 
as primate^-did not appeal to the German princes, tenacious 
of their newly acquired status as European powers. One by 
one these entered into concordats with Rome, and Eebronianism 
from an aggressive policy subsided into a specilktivc opinion. 
As such it survived strongly, especially in the universities (Bonn 
especially had been, from its foundation in 1774, very Febrdnian), 
and it reasserted itself vigorously in the attitude of many of 
the most learned German prelates and professors towards the 
question of the definition of the dogma of papal infallibility in 
1870. It was, in fact, against the Febronian position that the 
decrees of the Vatican Coundl were deliberately directed, and 
their promulgaticm marhccl the triumph of the uUramontanc 
view (see Vatican CxjnrNaL, llLTiiAikroN'i^A'Nisw, Papacy). In 
Germany, indeed, the sthiggfe agaiwst the papal mcmarchy was 
carried on for a vdtile by die- go^'W^^ln^ents m thfe so-called 
KuliurkatTPpi, the Old Catholics rc?prwcnlirjg militant Febronian- 
ism. The latter, however, since Bismarck “ went to Canos.sa,’’ 
Itave sunk irrto a respectable but comparatively obscure sect, and 
E(‘.l;ronianFsin, though it stiff has some hold on opinion within ihe 
Church in the chapters and universities of the Rhine provinces, is 
practically extinct in Germany. Its revival under the guise of so- 
called Modernism drew from Pope Pius X. in 1908 the scathing 
condemnation embodied in the encyclical Pascendi gregis. 

AuTiroRlTlKs. •— Sec Justinus Febronius, De siatu eedesiac ct 
legitima potesiat Romani pontificis (Btillioui, 1765), second and 
enlarged edition, with now prefaces addressed to Pope (Ucment 
XTTl., to Christian kings and princes, to the bishops of the Catholic 
Church, and to doctors of theolog^" and canon law ; three additional 
volumes, published in 1770, 177J and 1774 at Frankfort, are devoted 
to vindications of the original woik against the critics. In the 
Revue dvi deux movdes for July 1903 (tome xvi. p. 266) is an interest- 
ing article under the tith^ of " L'AlIemagne Catholique,” from the 
papal point of view, by Georges Goyau. For the congress of Ems 
see Herzog-Hanck, Reahncvklo’pddie (Leipzig, i8q8), s.v. “ Emser 
Kongress.” Further references are given in the article on Hontheim 
(q,v.). (W. A. P.) 

FEBHUARY, the secoml month of tlie modern calendar. 
In ordinary years it contains 28 days ; but in bissextile or kap 
year, by the addition of the intarcalary day, it consists of ap.days. 
This month was not in the Romulian calendar. In the reign of 
Numa tWo months were added to the year, namely^ January 
at the begitming, and February at the end ; and this arrange- 
ment was continued until 452 B.c., when the decemvirs placed 
February after January. The ancient name of Februarius was 
derived from lebruare, to purify, or from Februa, the Roman 
festival of general expiation and lustration, which was celebrated 
during the latter part of this month. In February also the 
Lupcrcalia >ycre held, and women were purified by the priests 
of Pan Lyceus at that fe.stival. The Anglo-Saxons called this 
month Sprout-Kale from tlie sprouting of the cabbage at this 
season. Later it was known as Solmonatk, because of the return 
of the sun from the low latitudes. The most generally noted days 
of February are the following : — the 2nd, Candlemas -day, one 
of the fixed quarter days used in Scotlfind j the 14th') St Valen- 
tine’s day ; and the Z4thy vSt Matthias. The church festrvait of 
St Matthias was 'fortinerly observed oh the 25th of February in 
bissextile years, but it is now invariablj^ celebrated oh the 24lii'. 
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FEBVRi; ALEXAJfDRE FR^DtRlC ), Frendi 

actor, wax bom in Paris, and after the Usual ai^renticeihfp in 
the provinqei^ and in several Parisian theatres, m small parts^ 
was calkd tp the Com^die' Fran^aise in* 1866, where he ma^ his 
d6but as Philip II. in Don Juan d' Autriche, He Soon became 
the most popular leading man ih Palis, not otily hi the classical 
repertoire, but hi contemporary no^eltiek. In 1894 ha toured 
the principal cities of Europe, and, hr 1895, erf America. He 
was also a composer of light music for the piano, and published 
several books of varjring merit. He married, Mdlle Harville, 
daughter of one of bis predecessors at the Commie Fran9aise, 
herself a well-known actress. 

F£GAMP, a seaport and bathing resort of northerri France, 
in the department of Seine-lnf^rieure, 28 m. N.N.E. of Havre 
on the Western railway. Pop. (1906) 15,872. The town, which 
is situated on the English Channel at the mouth of the small 
river Fecamp, consists almost entirely df one street upwards of 
2 m. in length. It occupies the bottom and sides of a narrow 
valley opening out towards the sea between high cliffs. The most 
important building is the abbey church of La Trinite, dating 
for the most part from 1175 *^25. The central tower and 

the south portal (13th century) are tfhe chief features of its 
simple exterior ; in the interior, the decorative work, notably 
the chapel-screens and some fine stained glass, is remarkable- 
The hotel-de-vilic with u municipal museum and library occupy 
the remains of the abbey buildings (i8th century). %c chani 
of St fitietme (i6th century) and the Benedictine liqueur 
distillery,^ a modem building which also contains a museum, ar^ 
of some interest. A tribunal and chamber of commerce, a board 
of trade-afbi'tmtors and a nautical school, are among the public 
institutions. The port consists of an entrance channel nearly 
400 yds. long leading to a tidal harbour and docks capable of 
receiving shii3s drawing 26 ft. at sj)rmg-tide, 19 ft. at nenp-tidfe. 
Fishing for herring and maekend is carried on and the toWn^ 
equips a large fleet for the codbanks of N^ewfoundland amd 
Iceland. The chief exports are oil-calccr, flint, cod' and Benedic- 
tine liqueur. Imports include coal, timber, tar and hemp. Steam 
sawing, metal-founding, fish-salting, shipbuilding and repairing, 
and the manufacture of ship’s-biscuits and fishing-nets are among 
the industries. 

The town of Fecamp grew up round the nunnery founded in 
658 to guard the relic of Idle True Blood which, according to the 
legend, was found in the trunk of a fig-tree drifted from Palestine 
to this spot, and which still remains the most precious treasure 
of the church. The original convent was destroyed by the North- 
men, but was re-established by Duke William Longsword as a 
house of canons regular, which shortly afterwards was converted 
into a Benedictine monastery. King Richard I. greatly enlarged 
this, and rt’built the church. The town achieved some prosperity 
under the dukes of Normandy, who improved its harbour, but 
after the annexation of Normandy to France it w^as overshadowed 
by the rising port of Hafmi-. 

FEGHNBR, aUSTAV THBODOR (1861-1887); German expert-^ 
mental psychologist, Was bom on the igth of April 1801 at 
Gross-Sarchen, near M'uskau, in Lower Lusatia, where? bis father 
was pastor. He educat^ at Sorau and Dresden and at the 
university of Leipzig, in which city he spent the rest of his life. 
In 1834 he was appointed professor of physics, but in 1839 
contracted an affection of the eyes while studying the phenomena 
of colour and vision, and, after much suffering, resigned. Subse- 
I quently recovering, he turned to the study of mind and the 
relations between body and mind, gi\dng public lectures on thO 
! subjects of which his books treat. He died at Leipzig on the i8th 
of November 1887. Among his works mky be mferitroried: 
Das Biichkin vom Lehen nock dem Tode (1836, 5th ed.^ 1903)^ 
which has been translated into English ; Nanna, odor ^er das 
Sedenleben def Pflmsen (1848, 3rd ed., .1'90'3); Zfhddtvesh, (>d& 

1 Th^ is said to hay 6 be 6 n msmlifidf th^ 36 bddtotine 

monks tber abbey as far baR:k 4s 7 510'; sioce the K^volutioo 
it has been producedL commercially by a, secular company. The 
, Opiimld MaxiMo) bti the botUes preseryes 

the 6 F itk original makere'. 
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abtf die Dinge des Himmels und dis Jenseits (1851, 2nd ed. 
by ILasswitz, 1901); Ober die physikalische und philosophische 

^ Atomenlekre (1S53, 2nd e<L, 1864); Elemenie der Rsychophysik 
(i860, 2nd ed., 1889); Vorschule der Asthetik (1876, 2nd ed., 
1898); Di& Tagesansiehi gegeniiber der Nachtansickt (1879). 
He also published chemical and physical papers, and translated 
chemical works by J. B. Biot and L. J. Thenard from the French. 
A different but essential side of his character is seen in his 
poems and humorous pieces, such as the V ergleichende Anaiomie 
der Engel (1825), written under the pseudonym of “ Dr Mises.^' 
Fechner’s epoch-making work was his Elemente der Psychophysik 
(i860). He starts from the Spinozistic thought that bodily 
facts and conscious facts, though not reducible one to the other, 
arc different sides of one reality. His originality lies in trying 
to discover an exact mathematical relation between them. 
The most famous outcome of his inquiries is the law known 
as Weber’s or Fcchncr’s law which may be expressed as follows 
“ In order that the inteasity of a setisation may increase in arith- 
metical progression, the stimulus must increase in geometrical 
progression.” Though holding good within certain limits only, 
the law has been found immensely useful. Unfortunately, from 
the tenable theory that the intensity of a sensation increases by 
definite additions of stimulus, Fechner was led on to postulate 
a unit of sensation, so that any semsation s might be regarded 
as composed of n units. Sensations, he argued, thus being 
representable by numbers, psychology may become an “ exact ” 
science, susceptible of mathematical treatment. His general 
formula for getting at the number of units in any sensation is 
s = c log R, where s stands for the sensation, r for the .stimulus 
numerically estimated, and c for a constant that must be separ- 
ately determined by experiment in each particular order of sensi- 
bility. This reasoning of Fechner’s has given rise to a great mass 
of controversy, but the fundamental mistake in it is simple. 

'Though stimuli are composite, sensations are not. ‘‘Evcr\^ 
sensation,” says Professor James, “ presents itself as an indivisible 
unit ; and it is quite impossible to read any clear meaning into 
the notion that they are masses of units combined.” Still, the 
idea of the exact measurement of sensation has been a fruitful 
one, and mainly through his influence on Wundt, P'echncr was 
the father of that “ new ” psycliology tif lalioralories which 
investigates human faculties with the aid of exact scientific 
apparatus. Though he has had a \’ast influence in this special 
department, the disciples of his general philosophy are few. His 
world-conception is highly animistic. He feels the thrill of life 
everywhere, in plants, earth, stars, the total universe. Man 
stands midway between llie souls of plants and the souls (if stars, 
who are angels. God, the soul of the universe, must be conceived 
as having an existence analogous to men. Natural laws are 
just the modes of the unfolding of God’s perfection. In his last 
work Fechner, aged but full of hope, contrasts this joyous 
** daylight view ” of tlie w'orld with the dead, dreary “ night 
view ” of materialism. Fcdiner’s work in aesthetics 45 also 
important. He conducted experiments to show that certain 
abstract fonns and proportions are naturally pleasing to our 
senses, and gave some new illustrations of the working of aesthetic- 
association. Fechner’s position in reference to predeces.sorS 
and contemporaries is not very sharply defined. He was- 
remotely a disciple of Schelling, learnt much from Herbart* 
and Weisse, and decidedly rejected Hegel and the monadism 
of Lotze. 

See W. Wundt, G. Th. Fechner (T.eipzig, 1901) ; A. Elsas, " Zum 
Andcnken G. Th. Fechners,” in Grenebote, 1888 ; J. E. Kuntze, 
C. Th. fechner (Leipzig, 1892) ; Karl L^switz, G. Th. Fechner 
(Stuttgart, 1896 and 1902); E. B. Titchener, liApcrimentat Psy- 
chology (New York, 1905) i G. F. Stout, Manual of J*sychology 
(1898), bk. ii. ch. vii. ; K. Falckenberg, Hist, of Mod. Phil. (Eng. 
trams., 1895), pp. 601 foil. ; H. Hoffding, Hist, of Mod. Phil. (Eng. 
trams., 1900), vol ii. pp. 524 foil. ; Liebc, Fechners Metaphysik, im 
Umtiss dargestellt (1903). (H. St.) 

FSOHlBIly CHARLES ALBERT (1 824-1 879), Anglo-French 
actor, was bom, probably in London, on the 23rd of October 
1824, of French parents, although his mother was of Piedmontese 
and his father of German cxtractioiit The boy would probably 


have devoted himself to a sculptor’s life but for tire accident 
of a striking success made in some private theatricals. The 
result was an engagement in 1841 to play in a travelling company 
that was going to Italy. The tour was a failure, and the com- 
pany broke up ; whereupon Fechter returned home and worked 
assiduously at sculpture. At the same time he attended classes •• 
at the Conservatoire with the view of gaining admis.sion to the 
G)m6die Francaise. Late in 1844 he won the grand medal of 
the Academic des Beaux-Arts with a piece of sculpture, and was 
admitted to make his ddbut at the Com 4 die Francaise as Seide 
in Voltaire’s Mahomet and Valero in Moli^re’s Tartuffe. He 
acquitted himself with credit ; but, tired of the small parts he 
found himself condemned to play, returned again to his sculptor’s 
studio in 1846. In that year he accepted an engagement to 
play witli a French company in Berlin, where he made his first 
decisive success as an actor. On his return to Paris in the 
following year he married the actress El<;onore Rabut (d. 1895). 
Previously he had appeared for some months in J^ondon, in a 
season of French classical plays given at the St James’s theatre. 
In Paris for the next ten years he fulfilled a series of successful 
engagements at various theatres, his chief triumph being his 
creation at the Vaudeville on the 2nd of February 1852 of the 
part of Armand Duval in La Dame aux eamelias. For nearly 
two years (1857-1858) Fechter was manager of the Oclcon, 
where he produced Tartuffe and other classical plays. Ha\ung 
received tempting offers to act in English at the Princess's 
theatre, London, he made a diligent stu(Iy of the language, and 
appeared there on the 27th of October i860 in an English 
version of Victor Hugo’s Ruy Bias, This was followed by The 
Corsican Brothers and Don Cesar de Bazan ; and on the 2olh of 
March 1861 he first attempted Hamlet. The result was an 
extraordinary triumph, the play running for 115 nights. This 
was followed by Othello, in which he pla}'ed alternately the Moc^r 
and lago. In 1863 he became lessee of the Lyceum theatre, 
which he opened with The Duke's Motto ; this was followed 
by The King's Butterfly, The Mounieba?ik (in which his son Paul, 
a boy of seven, appeared), The Roadside Inn, The Master oj 
Ravenswood, The Corsican Brothers (in the original hVench vension, 
in which he had created the parts of Louis and Fabian dei 
Franchi) and The Lady of Lyons. After this he appeared at 
the Adelphi (1868) as Obenreizer in Ko Thoroughfare, by Charles 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins, as Edmond Dantes in Monte Crisio, 
and as Count do Leyrac in Black and TfVnVr, a play in whieh the 
arlor himself collalxjrated with Wilkie Collins. In 1870 he 
visited the United States, where (with the exception of a \ isiL 
to ].ondon in 1872) he remained till his death. His first appear- 
ance in New York was at Niblo's Garden in the title role of 
Ruy Bias. He played in the United States between 1870 and 
1876 in most of the parts in which he had won his chief triumphs 
in England, making at various times attempts at management, 
rarely su(?cessful, owing to his ungovernable temper. The last 
three years of his life were spent in seclusion on a farm whieh 
he had bought at Rockland Centre, near Quakertown, Penns) !- 
vania, where he died on the 5lh of August 1879. A bust of the 
actor by himself is in the Garrick Club, I..ondon. 

FECKENHAM, JOHN {c. 1515 “-1584), English ecclesiastic, 
la.st abbot of Westminster, was born at Feckenham, Worcester- 
shire, of ancestors who,by thcirwills,seem to havebeen substantial 
yeomen. The family name was Howman, but, according to 
the English cust(7m. Feckenham, on monastic profession, changed 
it for the territorial name by which be is always known. Learn- 
ing his letters first from the parish priest, he \vas sent at an 
early age to the claustral school at Evesham and thence, in his 
eighteenth year, to Gloucester Hall, Oxford, as a Benedictine 
student. After taking his degree in arts, he returned to tho 
abbey, where he was professed ; but he was at the university 
again in 1537 and took his B.D. on the iith of June 1539. 
Returning to Evesham he was there when the abbey was sur^ 
rendered to the king (27th of January 1540) ; and then, with a 
pension of fjo a year, he once more went back to Oxford, but 
soon alter became chaplain to Bishop Bell of Worcester and 
thep sei^’ed Bonner in that 'same capaci^^'^ from 1543 to 1549.. 
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In 15^ Bonner gave him the living of Solihull ; and Feckenham 
established a reputation as a preacher and a disputant of keen 
intellect but unvarying charity. About 1549 Cranmer sent 
him to the Tower of London, and while there “ he was borrowed 
out of prison ** to take part in seven public disputations against 
Hooper, Jewel and others. Released by Queen Mary (5th of 
September 1553), he returned to Bonner and became prebendary 
of St Paul’s, rector of Finchley, then of Greenford Magna, 
chaplam and confessor to the queen, and dean of St Paul’s 
(loth of March 1554)' He took part, with much charity and 
mildness, in the Oxford disputes against Cranmer, Latimer and 
Ridle\' ; but he had no liking for the fierce bigotry and bloody 
measur^ then in force against Protestants. Feckenham used 
all his influence with Mary “ to procure pardon of the faults or 
mitigation of the punishment for poor Protestants ” (Fuller), 
and he was sent by the queen to prepare Lady Jane Grey for 
death. When Elizabeth was sent to the Tower (i8th of March 
^554)? Feckenham interceded for her life and liberty, even at 
the cost of displeasing the queen. 

1 he royal abbey of Westminster having been restored to its 
primitive use, Feckenham was appointed abbot, and the old 
life began again within its hallowed walls on the 2i&t of November 
T 5 . 0 - The abbey school was reopened and the shrine of .St 
Edward restored. On the accession of Elizabeth Feckenham 
consistently opposed all the legislation for changes in religion, 
and, when the hour of trial came, he refused the oath of 
supremacy, rejecting also Elizabeth’s offer to remain with his 
monks at Westminster if he would conform to the new laws. 
The abbey was dissolved (T2th of July 1559), and within a year 
Feckenham was sent by Archbishop Parker to the Tower (20th 
of May 1560), according to Jewel, “ for having obstinately refused 
attendance on public worship and everywhere declaiming and 
railing against that religion which we "now profess ” (Parker 
Society, first series, p. 79). Henceforth, except for some brief 
periods when he was a prisoner at large, Feckenham spent the 
rest of his life in confinement either in some recognized prison, 
or in the more distasteful and equally rigorous keeping of the 
bishops of Winchester and Ely. After fourteen years’ confine- 
ment, he was released on bail and lived in ffolbom, where his 
benevolence was shown by all manner of works of charity. 
“ He relieved the poor wheresoever he came, so that flies flock 
not thicker to spilt honey than beggars constantly crowd about 
him ” (h idler). He set up a public aqueduct in Holborn, and a 
hospice for the poor at Bath ; he distributed every day to the 
sick the milk of twelve cows, took care of orphans, and encouraged 
manly sports on Sundays among the youth of London by giving 
prizes. In 1577 he was committed to the care of Cox of Ely 
with strict rules for his treatment ; and the bishop (1578) could 
find no fault with him except that “ he was a gentle person 
but in the popish religion too, too obstinate.” In 1580 he was 
removed to Wisbcach Castle, and there exercised such an influence 
of charity and peace among his fellow-prisoners that was re- 
membered when, in after years, the notorious Wisbeach Stirs 
broke out under the Jesuit Weston. Even here Feckenham 
found a means of doing public good ; at his own cost he repaired 
the road and set up a market cross in the town. After twenty- 
four years of suffering for his conscience he died in prison and 
was buried in an unknown grave in the parish church at Wis- 
beach on the i6th of October 1584. 

The fullest account of Feckenham is to be found in E. Taunton’s 
English Black Monks of St Benedict (Loudon, 1897), vol i pp 
160-222. (eItn.) 

FEDCHENKO, ALEXIS PAVLOVICH (1844-1873), Russian 
naturalist and traveller, well known for his explorations in 
antral Asia, was born at Irkutsk, in Siberia, on the 7th of 
February 1844 J and, after attending the gymnasium of his 
native town, proceeded to the university of Moscow, for the 
study more especially of zoology and geology. In 1868 he 
travelled through Turkestan, the district of the lower Syr-Darya 
^d Samarkand ; apd shortly after his return he set out for 
Khokand, where he visited a large portion of territory till then 
uxiknown. Soon after his return to Euro^ he perish^ on Mont 
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Blanc while engaged in an exploring tour in Switeerland, on the 
15th of September 1873. 

Accounts oi the explorations and discoveries of Fedchenko have 
^en published by the Russian government, —his fournevs in 
Turkestan m 1874, In the Khanat of Khokand in 1875, and Botanical 
Discoveries in 1876. See Petermann’s Mittkeilungen 

FEDERAL GOViUNMENT (Lat joidus, a league), a form of 
government of which the essential principle is that there is a 
union of two or more states under one central body for certain 
permanent common objects. In the most perfect form of 
federation the states agree to delegate to a supreme federal 
government certain powers or functions inherent in themselves 
in ihetr sovereign or separate capacity, and the federal govern- 
ment, in turn, in the exercise of those specific powers acts directly, 
not only on the communities making up the federation, but on 
each individual citizen. So far as concerns the residue of powers 
unallotted to the central or federal authority, the separate states 
retain unimpaired their individual sovereignty, and the citizens 
of a federation consequently owe a double allegiance, one to 
the state, and the other to the federal government. Thev live 
under two sets of laws, the laws of the state and the laws of tb 
federal government (J. Bryce, Studies in History and Jurist 
f^udmee, ii. 490). The word “ confederation,” as distinct from 

federation ” has been sometimes, though not universally, 
used to distinguish from such a federal state {Bundesstaat) 
a mere union of states {Staatenbund) for mutual aid^ and the 
promotion of interests common to all (see Confederation). 

The history of federal government practically begins with 
Greece. This, however, is due to the fact that the Greek federa- 
tions are the only ones of which we have any detailed information. 
The obvious importance, especially to scattered villages or tribes, 
of systematic joint action in the face of a common danger makes 
it reasonable to infer that federation in its elementary forms 
was a widespread device. This view is strengthened by what we 
can gather of the conditions obtaining in such districts as Aetolia, 
Acamania and Samnium, as in modern times among primitive 
peoples and tribes. The relatively detailed information which 
we possess concerning the federal governments of Greece makes 
it necessaiy to pay special attention to them. 

In ancient Greece the most striking tendency of political 
development was the maintenance of separate city states, each 
stnving for absolute autonomy, though all spoke practically 
the same language and shared to some extent in the same 
traditions, interests and dangers. 7 ’his centrifugal tendency is 
most marked in the cases of the more important states, Athens, 
Sparta, Argos, Corinth, but Greek history is full of examples of 
small states deliberately sacrificing what must have been obvious 
commercial advantage for the sake of a precarious autonomy. 
Such examples as existed of even semi-federal union were very 
loose in structure, and the selfishness of the component units 
was the predominant feature. Thus the Spartan hegemony in 
the Peloponnese was not really a federation except in the broadest 
sense. 1 he states did, it is true, meet occasionally for discussion, 
but their relation, which had no real existence save in cases of 
immediate common danger, was really that between a paramount 
leader and unwilling and suspicious allies. The Athenian empire 
again was a thinly disguised autocracy. The synod (see Delian 
League) of the “ allies ” soon degenerated into a mere form ; 
of comprehensive united policy there was none, at all events after 
the ^ague had achieved its" original purpose of expelling the 
Persians from Europe. 

None the less it is possible, even in the early days of political 
development in Greece, to find some traces of a tendency towards 
united action. Thus the unions of individual villages, known as 
synoecisms, such as took place in Attica and Elis in early times 
were partly of a federal character : they resulted in the establish- 
ment of a common administration, and no doubt in some degree 
of commercial and military unity. On the other hand, it is likely 
that these unions lacked the characteristic of federation in that 
the units could hardly be described as having any sovereign 
power : at the most they had some municipal autonomy as in the 
<^e of the Cleisthenic demes. The union was rather national 
than federal. Again the Amphictyonic unions had one of the 

X. 8a 
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chairacteristid eflementa of federation, namely that they were free 
sovereign states combining for a particitlar purpose with an 
daborate system of repfcsentation (see AmphioVony). But 
these unions, at all events in historic times, were mainly concerned 
with religion, and the authority of the councils did not seriously 
affect the autonomy of the individual states. 

Thus among the city-states as well as among scattered villages 
the principle of cohesion was aot unknown, On the other hand 
tlie golden mean between an easily dissoluble relationship, more 
like an alliance than a federation, and a national system resulting 
from synoecisra was practically never attained in early Greek 
history. 'Ihere are, however, examples in Greece proper, and 
one, Lycia, in Asia Minor, of real federal unions. The chief 
Greek federations vwre those of Thessaly, Boeotia, Acarnania, 
Olynthus, Arcadia, Aotolia, Achaea, the most important as w^ell 
as the most comptete in respect of organization being the Aetolian 
League and the Achaean league. 

1. The Thessalian League originated in the deliberate choice 
by village aristocracies of a single monarch who belonged from 
thne to time to several of the so-called Heracleid families. Soon 
after the Persian War this monarchy (dynasty of the Alcuadae, 
Herod, v. 63 and vii. 6) disappeared, and in 424 we find Athens 
in alliance with a sort of democratic federal council representing 
TO BerraX^i^ (d. Thuc. i. 102, ii. 22, iv. 78), and probably 
compose^ of delegates from the towns. The local feudal nobles, 
however, seem to have put an end to this government by council, 
and a dictator (iagus) was appointed, with authority over the 
whole military force of the federation. Three such officers, 
Lycophron, Jason and Alexander, all of Pherae, endeavoured 
vainly to administer the collective affairs of the federation, the 
last by means of a revived republican council. The final failure 
of this scheme coincided with the disappearance of Thessaly 
as a sovereign state (see Thessaly). 

2. The form and the history of the Boeotian federation 
are treated fully under Boeotia {q.v). It may probably have 
originated in religious associations, but the guiding power 
throughout was the imperial policy of lliebes, especially during 
its short-lived supremacy after 379 n.c. 

3. The federation of Acarnajoia is of peculiar interest as being 

formed by scattered villages or tribes, without settled, still less 
fortified, habitation. In the early part of the 4th century a 
Kowhv rm met at Stratus (Xen. Hell, iv. 6. 4). Late 

in the same century towns liegan to form, williout, however, 
disturbing tlie federation, which existed os late as the 2nd century 
B.C., governed by a representative council (^ouAa), and a common 
assembly {noivov) at which any citizen might be present. 

4. The foundation of the Olynthian federation was due to 
the need of protection against the northern invaders (see Olyn- 
thus). It was in many respects based on liberal principles, but 
Qlynthus did not hesitate to exercise force against recalcitrants 
such as Acanthus. 

5. The 4th century Arcadian league, which was no^doubt a 
revival of an older federation, was the result of the struggle for 
supremacy between Thebes and Sparta. The defeat of Sparta 
at Leuctra removed the pressure which had kept separ^tje 
Arcadian tribes, and Kotvhv rm 'ApKaB<av was established In 
the new city, Megalopolis (ry,»., also Aucadia). 

6 and 7, The Aetolian and Achaean leagues ^see Aetolia, 
and Achaean Leaoue) were in aU respects more importsuit than 
the preceding and constitute a new epoch in European politics. 
Both belong to a period in Greek history when the great city 
states had exhausted themselves in the futile struggle against 
Uaoedon and Rome, and both represent a conscious popular 
determination in the direction of systematic government. This 
characteristic is curious in the Aetolian tribes which were famous 
la all time for habitual brigandage ; there was, however, among 
them the strong link of a racial feeling. The governing council 
(rh At-ruikQv) was the permanent representative 

body ; thera was also a popular assembly (ravatTwAwcov), 
partly of a .primary, partly of a representative kind, any one 
being free to atte<Kl, but each state having only one official 
npreaentative and one vote. Of aU the federal governraentSi of 


Greece, this league Wat the most certainly democmtici® coiwtitur' 
tion. There was a complete system of federal officers^ at flnead 
of whom wras a Strate^ entrusted with pofwers both naililJary 
and civil. This officer was annually elected, and, though the chief 
executive authority, was strictly limited in the federal delibera-^ 
tions to presidential functions (cf. Livy xxxv. 25, “ ne praetor/ 
quum de bello consuluisset, ipse sententiam diceret”). The 
Achaean League was likewise highly organized ,* joint action 
was strictly limited, and the individual cities had sovereign 
power over internal affairs. There were federal officers, all the 
military forces of the cities were controlled by the league, and 
federal finance was quite separate from city finance. 

8. Of the Lycian federation, its origin and duration, practically 
nothing is known. We know of it in i88-i68 b.c. as dependent on 
Rhodes, and, from 168 till the time when the emperor Claudius 
absorbed it in the provincial system, as an independent state 
under Roman protection. The federation was a remarkable 
example of a typical Hellenic development among a non-Hellenic 
people. Strabo (p. 665) informs us that the federation, composed 
of twenty - three cities, was governed by a council (xotroi' 
(TvucSptoe) which assembled from time to time at that city which 
was most convenient for the purpose in hand. The cities were 
represented according to size In' one, two or three delegates, 
and bore proportionate shares in financial responsibility. The 
I.ycian league was, therefore, in this respect rather national than 
federal. 

Of ancient federal goveniment outside Greece we know very 
little. The history of Italy supplies a few examples, of which the 
chief is perhaps the league of the cities of Latium (q^v , ; see also 
Etkitria), 

See E. A. Freeman, Federal Government in Greece and liome (2nd 
cd., 1893, J. B. Bury), and works quoted in the special articles, 

Among the later Eurof>ean amfederations the Swiss republic 
is one of the most interesting. As now constituted it consists 
of twent5^-two sovereign states or cantons. The government 
is vested in two legislative chambers, a senate or council of 
state {Slander at\ and a national council (Nationalral), consti- 
tuting unitedly the federal assembly. The executive council 
(Dundesrat) of seven members elects the president and vice- 
president for a term of three years (see Switzerland : Govern ^ 
meni). Before the French Revolution the German empire was a 
complex confederation, with the states divided into electoral 
colleges, consisting— (i) of the ecclesiastical electors and of the 
secular electors, including the king of Bohemia ; (2) of the 
spiritual and temporal princes of the empire next in rank to the 
electors ; and (3) of the free imperial cities. The emperor was 
elected by the first college alone. This imposing coiiXederation 
came to an end by the conquests of Napoleon ; and the ('onfedera- 
ti.on of the Rhine was established in 1S06 with the Erench 
emperor as protector. But in 1815 the Germanic confederation 
{DeuiscUcr Bund) was established by the congress of Vienna,^ 
which in its turn has been displaced by tlie present German 
empire. This, in its new organization, conferred on Germany the 
long-coveted unity and coherence the lajck o£ which had been a 
source of weakness. The constitution dates, in its latest foim, 
from the treaties entered into at Versailles in 1871. A federation 
was then organized with the king of Prussia as president, ui^cr 
the hereditary title of German emperor. Delegates pf t^e various 
federated governments form the Bundesrath ; the Reichstag, or 
popular assembly, is directly chosen by the people by universal 
suffrage ; and the two assemblies constitute the federal pwlia- 
ment. This body has power to legislate for the whole empire in 
reference to all matters connected with the army, navy, postal 
service, customs, coinage, &c., all political laws anectmg citizens, 
and all general questions of commerce, navigation, p^sports, j&c,* 
The emperor represents the federation in all internatioiiW 
relations, with the chancellor as first minister of the empire, and 
has power, with consent of the Bundesrath, to declare war in 
name of the empire. 

The United States of America more nearly the Swiss 

eopfetietacy,, though retaining marb -of its English origin, The 
origiijiE^ tlfdrieen state%were colonies wholly independent of 
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Other. By tiic. Artidca.of Qn^ederation and Petpst^ Union 
adi^ted by tht ^ntmental Congress in 1777, and m effect in 
17^1^17^ the atates bound themselves in a league of common : 
defence. By the wrkten Constitution; drafted! m 17^7 and in ' 
operation since 17^9; a stronger and more oentraJdaed union was 
• tstablished-^-in theory a federal republic formed by the voluntary 
combination of sovereign state.s. A common citizenship was 
recognized for the whole union ; but the federal government was 
to exercise only such powers as were esspressly delegated to it 
(Amendment of 179!!). The powers of the. central government 
are entrusted to three, distinct authorities— executive, legislative 
and judicial. The president, elected for a term of four years by 
electors chosen for that purpose by each state, is the executive 
head of the republic. The vice-president, ex officio president 
of the Senate, assumes the presidency in case of resignation or 
death. Legislative power is vested in a Congress, consisting of 
two Houses : a Senate, composed of two members elected by each 
state for a term of six years ; and a House of Representatives, 
consisting of representatives in numbers proportionate to the 
population of each state, holding their seats for two years. The 
supreme judicial authority is vested in a Supreme Court, which | 
consists of a chief justice and eight associate justices, all appointed 
for life by the president, subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

The extension of responsible constitutional government by 
Great Britain to her chief colcmies, under a governor or viceregal 
representative of the cromi, has been followed in British North 
America by the union of the Canadian, maritime and Pacific 
provinces under a federal government — with a senate, the 
members of which arc nominated by the crown, and a house of 
r{>mmonR elected by the different provinces according to their 
relative population" The governor-general is appointed by the 
crown for a term of five years, and represents the sovereign in all 
matters of federal government. 'Ihe lieutenant-governors of the 
provinces arc nominated by him ; and all local legislation is 
carried on by the provincial parliaments. The remarkable 
federation of the Dominion of Canada w'hich was thus originated 
presented the unique feature of a federal union of provinces 
practically exercising sovereign rights in relation to all local 
self-government, and sustaining a constitutional autonomy, 
while cherishing the colonial relationship to Great Britain. 

Tire Commonwealth of Australia (q.v.), proclaimed in iqoi, is 
another interesting example of self-governing states federating 
into a united whole, "inhere is, however, a striking difference to be 
observTd in the powers of the federal governments of ('anada and 
Australia. 'I'he federal parliament of Canada has jurisdiction 
over all matters not specially assigned to the local legislatures, 
while the federal parliament of Australia has only such juris- 
diction as is expressly vested in it or is not expressly withdrawn 
from the kural legislatures. This jurisdiction is undoubtedly 
extensive, comprising among others, power to legislate concerning 
trade and industr)^ criminal law^, taxation, quarantine, marriage 
and divorce, weights and measures, legal tender, copy rights, and 
patents, and naturalization and aliens. There was also an early 
attempt to federate the South African colonies, and an act was 
passed for that purpose (South African Act 1877), but it expired 
on the i8th of August 1882, without having been brought into 
effect by the sovereign in council ; in 1908, however, the Qoser 
Union movement (see South Afkica) ripened, and in 1909 a 
federating Act was successfully passed. 

See also Bluntschli, The Theory of the State ; W. Wilson, The State ; 
Wheaton, International Law. 

FEDERALIST PARTY, in American politics, the parly that 
organized the national government of the United States* under 
the constitution of 1787. It may be regarded as, in various 
iinix)rtant respects, the lineal pre^cessor of the American Whig 
and Republican parties. The name Federalisis (see Anti- 
FEueraiists) was first given to those who championed the 
adoption of the Constitution. They brought to the support of 
that instrument “ the areas of intercourse and wealth (Libby), 
the influence of the commercial towns, tlie greater planters, the 
army officers, creditors and property-holders generally^— 4 n short, 
of inteeestatitftt Imd fell the evils of the weide govemmient of the 
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Gonfederation,— and also of' some few true nationalists (lew^ 
becauae there as yet no general national feeling), actuated by 
political, ptifioiplea of centridization independently of of 

expediency and self-interests Moat of the Federalists of 1787- 
1788 became members of the later Federalist Party. 

The Federalist Party, which may be regarded as definitely 
organized practically from 1791, was led, leaving Washington 
aside, by Alexander Hamilton and John Adams. A 
nationalization of the new central government to the full extent 
warranted by a broad construction of the powers granted to it by 
the constitution, and a correspondingly strict construction of the 
powers reserved to the states and tlie citizens, were the basic 
principles of Hamilton’s policy. The friends of individual liberty 
and local government naturally found in the assumption by the 
central government of even the minimum of its granted powers 
constant stimulus to their fears (sec Democratic Party); 
while the financial measures of Hamilton — ^whose wish for 
extreme centralization was nowise satisfied by the government 
actually created in 1787— were calculated to force on immediate 
and firm assumption by that government, to the limit, of every 
power it could be held to possess. To the Republicans (Demo- 
cratic Republicans) they seemed intended to cause a usurpation 
of powers ungranted. Hence these measures became the issues 
on which the first American parties were formed. Their effect 
was supplemented by the division into French and British 
sympathizers ; the Republicans approving the aims ana condon- 
ing the excesses of the French Revolution, the Federalists siding 
with British reaction against French democracy. The Federalists 
controlled the government until i8oi. They, having the great 
opportunity of initiative, organized it in all its branches, giving 
it an administrative machineiy' that in the main endures to-day ; 
established the doctrine of national neutrality toward European 
conflicts (altlmugh the variance of Fcclemlist and Republican 
opinion on this point was largely factitious); and fixed the 
practice of a liberal construction of the Constitution,^— not only 

Congress, but above all by the United States Supreme ( ourt, 
wixich, under the lead of John Marshall (who had been appointed 
chief-justice by Pres. John Adams), impressed enduringly on the 
mdional system large portions of the Federalist doctrine. These 
arc the great claims of the parly to memory. After 1801 it 
never regained power. In attempts to do so, alike in national 
and in state politics, it impaired its morale by internal dissension, 
by intrigues, and by inconsistent factious opposition to Democratic 
measures on grounds of ultra-strict construction. It look up, 
loo, the Democratic weapon of states' rights, and in New England 
aindcd sectionalism dangcrousl}* near secession in 180S, and in 
1812-1814, during the movement, in opposition to the WTir of 1812, 
which culminated in the Hartford Convention (see Hartford), 
It lost, more and more, its influence and usefulness, and by 1817 
was practically dead as a national party, although in Massa- 
chusetts it lingered in power until 1 823. 1 1 is sometimes said that 
Federalism died because the Republicans took over its i^rinciples 
of nationality. Rather it fell because its great leaders, John 
Adams and Alexander Hamilton, became bitter enemits ; 
because neither was even distantly comparable to Jefferson as .a 
party leader ; because the party could not hold the support Of 
its original commercial, manufacturing and general business 
elements ; because the party opposed sectionalism to a growing 
nationalism on the issues that ended in the war of 1812 ; and, 
above all, because the principles of the party’s leaders {e.§. of 
Hamilton) were out of harmony, in various respects, with 
American ideob. Their conservatism became increasingly a 
reactionary fear of democracy ; indeed, it is not a strained 
construction of the times to regard the entire Federalist period 
from the American point of view as reactionary—* a reaction 
against the doctrines of natural rights, individualism, and states’ 
rights, and the financial looseness of the period of the W ar of 
Independence and the succeeding years of the ('onfederation. 
The Federalists were charged by the Republicans with being 
aristocrats and monarchists, and it is certain that their leaders 

r Even the Democratic party has generally been liberal ; although 
less so in theory (hardly less so in practice) than its opponents. 
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(iwilo were really a very remarkable body of men) distrusted 
democratic government ; that their Sedition Law was outrageous 
in itself, and (as well as the Alien Law) bad as a patty measure ; 
that in disputes with Great Britain they were true English Tories 
when contrasted with the friendly attitude toward America held 
by many English Liberals; and that they persisted in New 
England as a pro- British, aristocratic social-cult long after they 
lost effective political influence. I n short, the country was already 
thoroughly democratic in spirit, while Federalism stood for 
obsolescent social ideas and was infected with political “ Tory- 
ism fatally against the times. 

Besides the standard general histories see O. G. Libby, Geographicai 
IHstribuHon of the Vote of the Thirteen States on the Federal Constitu- 
tion, lyS^-rySS (Madison, Wis., 1894) ; the Memoirs of Oliver 
Wolcott (ed. by Gibbs) ; C. D. Hazen, Contemporary A)nerican 
Opinion of the French Revolution (“J.H.U, Studies," Baltimore, 1897) ; 
Henry Adams, Documents relating to New England Federalism, 1800- 
iSt£ (Boston, 1878) ; A. E. Morse, The Federalist Party in Massa- 
chusetts (Princeton, N.J., 1909) ; and the biographies and writings 
of Georae Cabot, Fisher Ames, Gouvemeur Morris, John Jay, Kufus 
King, Timothy Pickering, Theodore Sedgwick, C. C. Pinckney and 
J. A. Bayard. 

FSDESICI, CAMILLO (1749*1802), Italian dramatist and 
actor, was born at Garessio, a small town in Piedmont, on the 
9th of April 1 749. His real name was Giovanni Battista Viassolo, 
and that by which he is now known and which he transmitted 
to his children wa.s taken from the title of one of his first pieces, 
Camillo e Federico. He was educated at Turin, and showed 
at an early age a great fondness for literature and especially 
for the theatre. The praises bestowed on his early attempts 
determined his choice of a career, and he obtained engagements 
with several companies both as writer and actor. He made a 
happy marriage in 1777, and soon after left the stage and 
devoted himself entirely to composition. He settled at Padua, 
and the reputation of his numerous comedies rapidly spread in 
Italy, and for a time seemed to eclipse that of his predecessors. 
Most of his pieces were of the melodramatic class, and he too 
often resorted to the same means of exciting interest and curiosity. 
He caught, however, something of the new spirit which was 
manifesting itself in German dramatic literature in the works 
of Schiller, Iffland and Kotzebue, and the moral tone of his 
plays is generally healthy. Fortune did not smile upon him ; 
but he found a helpful friend in a wealthy merchant of Padua, 
Francis l^arisan, for whose private theatre he wrote many pieces. 
He W'as attfickcd in 1791 with a dangerous malady which dis- 
abled him for several years ; and he had the misfortune to see 
his works, in the absence of any copyright law, published by 
others without his permission. At length, in 1802, he undertook 
to prepare a collected edition ; but of this four volumes only 
were completed when he was again attacked with illness, and 
died at Padua (December 23). 

The publication of bis works was completed in 14 volumes in 1816, 
Another edition in 2(S volumes was published at Florence in 1826- 
1827. A biographical memoir of Federici by Neymar appeared at 
Venice in 1838. 

FEE, an estate in land held of a superior* lord on condition 
of the performance of homage or service (see Feudalism). In 
English law “fee” signifies an estate of inheritance (L^. an 
estate descendable to the heirs of the grantee so long as there 
are any in existence) as opposed to an estate for life. It is 
divisible into three species : (i) fee simple ; (2) conditional fee ; 
(3) fee tail. (See Estate.) A fee farm rent is the rent reserved 
on granting a fee farm, i.e. land in fee simple, to be held by the 
tenant and his heirs at a yearly rent. It is generally at least 
one-fourth of the value of the land at the time of its reservation. 
(See Rent.) 

The word “ fee ” has also the sense of remuneration for services, 
especially the hmoranum paid to a doctor, lawyer or member 
of any other profession. It is also used of a fixed sum paid for 
the right to enter for an examination, or on admission to member- 
ship of a university or other society. This sense of the word is 
t^en by the New English Dictionary to be due to a use of “ fee ” 
niits feudal sense, and to represent a sum paid to the holder 
office “ in fee ” 


The etymology of the Med. Lat feudum, feodum or feum, of 
its French equivalent fief, and English “ fee,” in Scots law “ feu ” 
(^.f».), is extremely obs^re. (See the New English Dictionary, 
s.v. “ Fee.”) There is a common Teutonic word represented 
in Old English as feoh or fh, in Old High (Jerman as fehu, 
meaning property in the shape of cattle (cf. modem Ger. Vieh, 
Dutch vee). The old Aryan piku gives Sanskrit pa^, Lat. 
pecus, cattle, whence pecunia, money. The 0 . Eng. feoh, in 
the sense of money, possibly survives in “fee,” honorarium, 
though this is not the view of the New English Dictionary, The 
common explanation of the Med. Lat. feudum or feodum, of 
which Ducange (Glossartnm, s.v.) gives an example from a 
constitution of the emperor Charles the Fat of the year 884, is 
that it is formed from the I’eutonic fehu, property, and 6 d, 
wealth (cf. Allodium and Udal). This would apparently 
restrict the original meaning to movable property, while the 
early applications of feudum are to the enjoyment of something 
granted in return for service {beneficium). Another theory 
takes the origin to be fehu alone, in a particular sense of wages, 
payment for services. This leaves the d’ of jeudum unexplained. 
Some have taken the origin to be a verbal form feudare^feum 
dare. Another theory finds the source in the 0 . High Ger. fehon, 
to eat, feed upon, “ take for one’s enjoyment.” 

FEHLING, HERMANN VON (1812-1885), German chemist, 
was born at Liibeck on the 9th of June 1885. With the intention 
of taking up pharmacy he entered Heidelberg University about 
1835, and after graduatinc; went to Giessen as preparaleur to 
Liebig, with whom he elucidated the composition of pmraldehyde 
and metaldehyde. In 1839 on Liebig’s recommendation he was 
appointed to the chair of chemistry in the polytechnic at Stutt- 
gart, and held it till within three years of his death, which 
happened at Stuttgart on the 1st of July 1885. His earlier 
work included an investigation of succinic acid, and the pre- 
paration of phenyl cyanide (benzonitrilc), the simplest nitrile 
of the aromatic series ; but later his time was mainly occupied 
with questions of tcchnolog}' and public health rather than with 
pure chemistry. Among the analytical methods worked up by 
him the best known is that for the estimation of sugars by 
“ Pehling s solution,” which consists of a solution of cupric 
sulphate mixed with alkali and potassium-sodium tartrate 
(Rochelle salt). He was a contributor to the Hafidworterbuck 
of IJebig, Wohler and Poggendorff, and to the Graham-Otto 
Textbook of Chemistry, and for many years was a member of the 
committee of rension of the Pharmacopoeia Germanica. 

FBHMARN, an island of Germany, belonging to the Prussian 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, in the Baltic, separated from 
the north-east corner of Holstein by a strait known as the 
Fehmarn-Sund, less than a quarter of a mile in breadth. It is 
a. gently undulating tract of country, about 120 sq. m. in area, 
bare of forest but containing excellent pasture-land, and rears 
cattle in considerable numbers. Pop. 10,000. 

FEHMIC COURTS (Cier. Femgerichte, or Vehmgerichte, of* 
disputed origin, but probably, according to J. Grimm, from 
O. High Ger. feme or feime, a court of justice), certain tribunals 
which, during the middle ages, exercised a powerful and some- 
times sinister jurisdiction in Germany, and more especially in 
Westphalia. Their origin is uncertain, but is traceable to the 
time of Charlemagne and in all probability to the old Teutonic 
free courts. They were, indeed, also known as free courts 
(Preigerickie), a name due to the fact that all free-born men 
were eligible for membership and also to the fact that they 
claimed certain exceptional liberties. Their jurisdiction they 
owed to the emperor, from whom they received the power of 
life and death (Blutbann) which they exercised in his name. 
The sessions were often held in secret, whence the names- ot 
secret court {keintliches Gericht, Stillgericht, &c.); and thfte 
the uninitiated were forbidden to attend, on pain of death, 
which led to the designation forbidden courts {verbotene Gerickte), 
Legend and romance have combined to exaggerate the sinister 
reputation of the Fehmic courts ; but modern historical research 
has krgely discounted this, proving that they never employed 
torture, that their sittings were only sometimes secret, and that 
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thek meeting-places were always well known. They were, in 
a survival of an ancient and venerable German institution ; 
and if, during a certain period, they exercised, something like a 
reign of terror over a great part of Germany, the cause of this 
lay in the sickness of the times, which called for some powerful 
'organization to combat the growing feudal anarchy. Such an 
organization the Westphalian free courts, with their discipline 
of terror and elaborate system of secret service, were well cal- 
culated to supply. Everywhere else the power of life and death, 
originally reserved to the emperor alone, had been usurped by 
the territorial nobles ; only in Westphalia, called the Red 
Earth’’ because here the imperial blood-ban was still valid, 
were capital sentences passed and executed by the Fehmic courts 
in the emperor’s name alone. 

The system, though ancient, began to become of importance 
only after the division of the duchy of Saxony on the fall of 
Henry the Lion, when the archbishop of Cologne, duke of West- 
phalia from ii8o onwards, placed himself as representative of 
the emperor at the head of the Fchme. The organization now 
rapidly spread. Every free man, born in lawful wedlock, and 
neither excommunicate nor outlaw, was eligible for membership. 
Princes and nobles were initiated ; and in 1429 even the emperor 
Sigismund himself became “ a true and proper Fretschd^e of the 
Holy Roman Empire.” By the middle of the 14th century these 
Freischo^en (Latin scahini\ sworn associates of the Fehme, were 
scattered in thousands throughout the length and breadth of 
Germany, known to each other by secret signs and pass-words, 
and all of them pledged to serve the summons of the secret 
courts and to execute their judgment. 

The organization of the Fehme was elaborate. The head of 
each centre of jurisdiction (Freistuhl), often a secular or spiritual 
prince, sometimes a civic community, was known as the StuhU 
herr, the archbishop of Cologne being, as stated above, supreme 
over all (OherstsUMerr). The actual president of the court was 
the Frei^raj (free count) chosen for life by the Siuhlherr from 
among the FreisMffm, who formed the great body of the 
initiated. Of these tlie lowest rank were the Fronboten or Frei- 
lr<men, charged with the maintenance of order in the courts and 
the duty of canying out the commands of the Freigraf. The 
immense development of the Fehme is explained by the privileges 
of the Freischbffen ; for they were subject to no jurisdiction but 
those of the Westphalian courts, whether as accu-sed or accuser 
they had access to the secret sessions, and they shared in the 
discussions of the general chapter as to the policy of the society. 
At their initiation these swore to support the Fehme with all their 
powers, to guard its secrets, and to bring before its tribunal 
anything within its competence that they might discover. 
Tliey were then initiated into the secret signs by which members 
recognized each other, and were presented with a rope and with 
a knife on wliich were engraved the mystic letters S.S.G.G., 
supposed to mean Strickf Stein, Gras, Griin (rope, stone, grass, 
green). 

The procedure of the Fehmic courts was practically that of 
the ancient German courts generally. The place of session, 
known as the Freisiuhl (free seat), was usually a hillock, or 
some other well-known and accessible spot. The Freigraf and 
Schbffen occupied the bench, before which a table, with a sword 
and rope upon it, was placed. The court was held by day and, 
unless the session was declared secret, all freemen, whether 
initiated or not, were admitted. The accusation was in the old 
German form ; but only a Freischd^e could act as accuser. 
If the offence came under the competence of the court, Le. was 
punishable by death, a summons to the accused was issued under 
the seal of the Freigraf. This was not usually served on him 
personally, but was nailed to his door, or to some convenient | 
place where he was certain to pass. Six weeks and three days’ 
grace were allowed, according to the old Saxon law, and the 
summons was thrice repeated. If the accused appeared, the 
accuser stated the case, and the investigation proceeded by the 
examination of witnesses as in an ordinary court of law. The 
judgment was put into execution on the spot if that was possiUe. 
The secret court, from whose procedure the whole institution 


has acquired its evil reputation, was closed to all but the initiated, 
although these were so numerous as to secure quasi-publicity ; 
any one not a member on being discovered was instantly put 
to death, and the members present were hound under the same 
penalty not to disclose what took place. Crimes of a serious 
nature, and especially those that were deemed unfit for ordinary 
judicial investigation— such as heresy and witchcraft — fell 
within its jurisdiction, as also did appeals by persons condemned 
in the open courts, and likewise the cases t^fore those tribunals 
in which the accused had not appeared. The accused if a 
member could clear himself by his own oalji, unless he had re- 
vealed the secrets of the Fehme. If he were one of the uninitiated 
it was necessary for him to bring forward witnesses to his inno- 
cence from among the initiated, whose number varied according 
to the number on the side of the accuser, but twenty-one in favour 
of innocence necessarily secured an acquittal. The only punish- 
ment which the secret court could inflict was death. If the 
accused appeared, the sentence was carried into execution at 
once ; if he did not appear, it was quickly made known to the 
whole body, and the Fteischbffe who was the first to meet the 
condemned was bound to put him to death. This was usually 
done by hanging, the nearest tree serving for gallows. A knife 
with the cabalistic letters was left beside.&e corpse to show that 
the deed was not a murder. 

That an organization of this character should havei» outlived 
its usefulness and issued in intolerable abuses was inevitable. 
With the growing power of the territorial sovereigns and the 
gradual improvement of the ordinary process of justice, the 
functions of the Fehmic courts were superseded. By the action 
of the emp>eror Maximilian and of other German princes they 
were, in the i6th century, once more restricted to Westphalia, 
and here, too, they were brought under the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts, and finally confined to mere police duties. 
With, these functions, however, but with the old forms long 
since robbed of their impressiveness, they survived into the 
19th century. They were finally abolished by order of Jerome 
Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, in 1811. The last Freigraf died 
in 1835. 

Authorities. — P. Wigand, Das Femgericht Westfalens (Hamm, 
1825, 2nd ed., Halle, 1893) ; L. Tross, Sammlung merkwiirdiger 
Vrhunden fUf die Geschichte der Femgerichte (Hanover, 1826) ; F, P. 
Usener, Die fret- und heimtichen Gerichte Westfalens (Frankfort, 
1832) ; K. G. von Wachter, Beiirdge zur deutschen Gesch., insbesondere 
. , . des deutschen Strafrechts (Tubingen, 1845) ; O. W^hter, 
Femgerichte und Hexenpwzesse in Deutschland (Stuttgart. 1882) ; 
T. Lindner, Die Feme (Mun.ster and Paderlwin, 1888) ; F. Thudi- 
chum, Femgericht und Inquisition (Giessen, 1889), whose theory 
concerning the origin of the Fehme is combated in T. Lindner’s 
Der an^Hiche Dr sprung der Femgerichte aus der Inquisition (Pader- 
bom, 1890). For works on individual aspects see further Dahlmann- 
Waitz, Quellenkunde (ed. Leipzig, 1906), p. 401 ; also ib, supple- 
mentary vol. (1907), p. 78. 

FEHRBELLIN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Prussia, 
on the Rhine, 40 m. N.W. from Berlin on the railway to Neu- 
Ruppin. Pop. (1905) 1602. It has a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic church and some small industrias, among them that 
of wooden shoes. Fehrbellin is memorable in history as the scene 
of the famous victory gained, on the 18th of June 1675, 
great elector, Frederick William of Prussia, over the Swedes 
under Field-Marshal Wrangel. A monument was erected in 
1879 battle, near the village of Hakcnberg, to 

commemorate this Great feat of arms. 

Sec A. von Witzleben and P. Hassel, Zum aoo-jdhrieen Gedenhtag 
von Fehrbellin (Berlin, 1875) ; G. Sello, Fehrbellin,^’ in Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fur Geschichiswisunschafien, vii. ; M. Jahns, “Der Grosse 
Kurfurst bei Fehrbellin, &c.,’’ in Hokenxollem Jahrbuch, i. 

FBUdO Y MOHTENBORO, BENITO JBR 6 n 1 HO (167&-1764). 
Spanish monk and scholar, was born at Santa Maria de Melias, 
near Orense, on the 8th of October 1676. At ^ age of twelve 
he entered the Benedictine order, devpted himself to study, 
and waged war against the superstition and ignorance of 1^ 
countrymen in the Teatro critico (1726-1739) and the Cartas 
emditas (1742-1760)4 These exposures of a retrograde system 
called forth embittered protests from narrow-minded patriots 
like Salvador Jos6 Maner, and others ; but the opposition was 
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iutiie/And Feij6o’s services to the muse Uf knowledge were’ 
:um!versal]y recognized long before his death, which to^ place, 
at Oviedo on the i6th of September 1764. He was not a great 
genius, nor* a writer of transcendent merit ; his name is “con- 
nected with no important discovery; and his style is n«dis- j 
tinguished. But he uprooted many popular errors, awakened an . 
interest in scientide methods, and is justly regarded as the 
initiator of educaticmal refqm in Spain. 

FBITH, RHIJNVIS (1753-1824), Dutch poet, was born of an 
aristocratic family at Zwolle, the capital of the province Ovei^ 
i}ssfcl, on the 7th of February 1753. He was educated at Harder- 
wijk and at the university of liiden, where he took his degree in ; 
1770. In 1772 he settled at his birthplace, and married. In 1780, 
in his twenty-seventh year, he became burgomaster of Zwolle. 
He built a luxurious villa, which he named Boschwijk, in the out- j 
skirts of the town, and there he lived in the greatest comfort. ■ 
His first important production was Julia^ in 1783, a novel written 
in emulation of Werther, and steeped in Weltschmere and despair. , 
This was follow.: 1 by the tragedy of Thtrsa (1784) ; Fndinand 
md Constantia (1785), another Werther novel ; and The Patriots 
(1784), a tragedy. Bilderdijk and other writers attacked his 
morbid melancholy, and Johannes Kinker (1764-1845) parodied 
his novels, but his vogue continued. In 1791 he published a 
tragedy of Lady Jane Grey : in 1792 a didactic poem, The Grave ^ 
in four cantos ; in 1793 Inez de Castro ; in 1796 to 1814 five 
volumes of Odes and Miscellaneous Poems ; and in 1802 Old Age, 
in six cantos. He died at Zwolle on the 8th of February 1824. 

His works were collected (Rotterdam, ji vols.) in 1824, with a 
biographical notice by N. G. van Kampen. 

FfiifiR, QYORGY ( 1766-1851), Hungarian author, was born on 
the 23rd of April 1766, at Keszthely, in the county of Zala, He 
studied philosophy at Pest, and theology at Pressburg ; eventu- 
ally, in i8o8, he obtained a tbeologicd professorship at Pest 
University. Ten years later (1818) he became chief directonof the 
educational circle of Kaab, and in 1824 was appointed librarian 
to the university of Pest. Fej^r’s works, which are nearly all 
written either in Latin or Hungarian, exceed one hundred and 
eighty in number. His most important work, Codex diplomaticus 
Hungariae ecclesiasiictis ac eivilis, published from 1829 to 1844, 
in eleven so-called tomes, really exceeds forty volumes. It 
consists of old documents and charters from a.d. 104 to the end 
of 1439, and forms an extraordinary monument of patient in- 
dustry. This work and many others relating to Hungarian 
national history have placed Fej^r in the foremost rank of Hun- 
garian historians. He died on the and of July 1851. His latest 
works were A Kunok eredete {The Origin of ike Huns), and A 
politikai forradalmak okai {The Causes of Political Revolutions), 
both published in 1850. The latter production, on account of 
its liberal tendencies, was suppressed l^y the Austrian govern- 
ment. 

See Magyar Irdk : ^letrafz-gyUficminv (Pest, 1856), and A magyar 
nemzeti irndalomtdfiinet vdzlata (Pest, 1861), 

FELANITX, or Felaniciie, a town of Spain, in the south-east 
of the island of Majorca, Balearic Islands; about 5 m. inland 
from its harbour, Puerto Colon, Pop. (1900) 11,294. A raj^ge 
of low hills intervenes between Felanitx and the Mediterranean ; 
upon one summit, the Puig de San Sebastian, stands a Moorish 
castle with a remarkable series of subterranean vaOlts- From 
the 3rd century b.c., and possibly for a longer period, earthenware 
water-coolers and other pottery have been manufactured in the 
town, and majoy of the vessels produced are noteworthy for their 
beautv of form imd antiquity of design. There* is a thriving 
trade in wine, fruit, wheat, cattle, brandy, rfialk and soap. 

FBLDKIRCR, a SmaR town in t?he Austrian province of the 
Vorarlborg, some 20 m. S. of the S. end of the Lake of Constance. 
It is situated in a green hoHow, on the IK river, between the two 
narrow rocky gorges through which it flows out into the broad 
valley of the Rhine. Hence, though contitinhig only about 
4000 inhabitants (German-sjjeaking and Romanist), the town 
is of great miKtary importance, since it commands the entrance 
into Tirol frcin^’the west, over the'Arlberg Pass (5912 ft.), and 
has been the scene of many conflicts, the last in 17^09, when the 


French, under Oudinot and Maes^na, ivete driven bade by the 
Austrians -t Oder Hotae ahd JeRaehfdh; It is a piottiresque little 
town, ovei^shadowed by the bid castle of Sehattenbntg (now a 
poorhouse), buflt about 1200 by the count of Montfbrt) wht^e 
descendant in 1375 sold it to the Habsbutgs. The town Contains 
many administrative offices, and is the residence of a suffragan' 
bishop, who acts as vicar-general of the diocesan, the bishop of 
Brixien. Among the principal buildings are the parish church, 
•dating from ‘1487, and possessing a “ Descent from the Cross '' 
(1521), which has been attributed to Holbein, the great Jesuit 
educational establishment called Stella Matutina,” and a 
Capuchin convent and church. There is a considerable amount 
•Of transit t^-ade at Feldkirch, which by rail is n m. from Buchs 
(Switzerland), through the principality of Liechtenstein, 24 m. 
from Bregenz, and 99^ m. from Innsbruck by tunnel beneath 
the Arlberg Pass. The town also possesses numerous industrial 
establishments, such as factories for cotton-spinning, weaving, 
bell-founding, dyeing, &c. (W. A. B. €.) 

FElIBIEN, ANDIl!6(i6i9--i695),sietrrdesAvaux et de Javercy, 
French architect and historiographer, was horn at Chartres in 
May 1619. At the age of fourteen he went to Paris to continue 
his studies ; and in 1647 he was sent to Rome in the c>apacity 
of secretary of cmlms.sy to the Marquis de Marueil. His resi- 
dence at Rome he turned to good account by diligent study of its 
ancient monuments, hv examination of the literary treasures of 
its libraries, and by cultivating the acquaintance of men eminent 
in literature and in art, with whom he was brought into contr.rt 
through his translation of Cardinal Barberini's Life of Pius 1 '. 
Among his friends was Nicholas Poussin, whose counsels were 
of great value to him. On his return to France he married, and 
was ultimately induced, in the hope of employment and honours, 
to settle in Paris. Both Fouquet and Coll^ert in their turn recog- 
nized his abilities ; and he was one of the first members (1663) of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. Three years later Colbert procured 
him the appointment of historiographer to the king. In 1671 
he was named secretary to the newly-founded Aciidcmy of 
Architecture, and in 1673 keeper of the cabinet of antiques in 
the palace of Brion. To these offices was afterwards added by 
Louvois that of deputy controller-general of roads and bridges. 
F 61 ibic?n found time in the midst of his official duties for study 
and research, and produced many literary works, Among these 
the best and the most generally known is the Entretiens sur les 
vies ft sur les ouvrages des plus excellents peintres anciens et 
moderncs, which appeared in successive livraisons, the first in 
1666, and the fifth in 1688. It was republished with several 
additions at Amsterdam in 1706, and again at lY^voux in 1725. 
F6libien wrote also Origine de la peiniure (1660), Principes de 
V architecture, de la sculpture, de la peinture, &c. (1676-1690), 
and descriptions of Versailles, of La Trappe, and of the pictures 
and statues of the royal residences. Among other literary works, 
he edited the Confirences of the Academy of Painting, and trons-^ 
lated the Castle of the Soul from the Spanish of St Theresa. His 
personal character commanded the highest esteem, agreeing 
with the motto which he adopted — Bene facere et vera dicere. 
He died in Paris on the nth of June 1695. 

His son, Jean Fran9ois F 61 ibien {c. ib58--i733), was also an 
architect who left a number of works on his subject ; and a 
younger son, Michel F^libien {c, 1666-1719), was a Benedictine 
of Saint Germain-de9-Pr6s whose fame rests on his Histoire de 
Vabbaye royale de S. Denys en France, and also his VHistoire 
de la vitle de Paris in 5 vote., a work indispensable v the student 
of Paris. 

FELIX, the name of five popes. 

FelixT., pope from Janua^ 269 until his death in January 274. 
He has been claimed as a martyr, and as such his name is given ift 
the Roman calendar and elseadwre^ but his title to this hono# is 
by no means proved, and he has been probably confused with 
another bishop of the same name. He appears m coimexion with 
the dispute in the church of Antioch between Paul of Samosota, 
who had been deprived of his bishopric by a counctil of biihopalor 
hei^y, and his successor Domnusv Paul refused to give way, and 
in g7sf'the emperor Aurelian was asked t(r decide >between 
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rivals. He ordered the church gilding to l)e given to the WsTiop 
who was ** fec^ognized by the bishops of Italy and of the city of 
Kome ” (Felix). See Eusebius, Hist, Etc. vii, 30. 

Felix II., artipope, was in 35iS raised from the archdeaconate 
of Rome to the papal chair, when LiberiuS was banished by the 
•emperor Constantius for refusing to subscribe th^ sentence of 
condemnatioil against Athanasius. His election was contrary^to 
l]\e wishes both of th-: clergy and of the people, and the consecra- 
ti(Mi ceremony was performed by certain prelates belonging to the 
court. In 357 Constantius, at the urgent request of an influential 
deputation of Roman ladies, agreed to the release of Liberius on 
condition that he signed the semi-Arian creed. Constantius also 
issued an edict to the effect that the two bishops should rule 
conjointly, but Liberius, on his entrance into Rome in the follow- 
ing year, was received by all classes with so much enthusiasm 
that Felix found it necessary to retire at once from Rome. 
Regarding the remainder of his life little is known, and the 
accounts handed down are contradictory, but he appears to have 
spent the most of it in retirement at his estate near Porto. He 
died in 365. 

Felix III,, pope, was descended from one of the most in- 
fluential families of Rome, and was a direct ancestor of Gregory 
the Great. He succeeded Simplicius in the papal chair on the 
2nd of March 483. His first act was to repudiate the Henoticon, 
a deed of union, originating, it is supposed, with Acacius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, and published by the emperor Zeno 
with the view of allaying the strife between the Monophysites 
and their opponents in the Eastern church. He also addressed a 
letter of remonstrance to Acacius ; but the latter proved re- 
tractor) , and sentence of deposition was passed against him. As 
Acacius, however, had the support of the emperor, a schism 
arose between the Eastern and Western churches, which lasted 
for 34 years. Felix died in 492. 

Ef.i.ix IV., pope, a native of Beneventum, was, on the death of 
Juini irj 526, raised to the papal chair by the emperor I’heodbric 
m opposition to the wishes of the clergy and people. His election 
wjis followed by serious riots. To prevent a recrudescence of 
these, Felix, on his death-bed, thought it advisable to nominate 
Ills own successor. His choice fell upon the archdeacon Boniface 
(pope as Boniface II.). But this proceeding was contrary^ to all 
tradition and roused very serious opposition. Out of two old 
buildings adapted by him to Christian worship, Felix made the 
church of SS. Cosimo and Damiano, near the Via Sacra. He died 
in September 530. 

Felix V,, the name taken by Amadeus (1383-1451), duke of 
Savoy, when he was elected pope in opposition to Eugenius IV. in 
11439. Amadeus was born at Chambory on the 4th of December 
and succeeded his father, Amadeus VII,, as count of Savoy 
in 1301. Having added largely to his patrimonial possessions he 
became very powerful, and in 1416 the German king Sigismund 
erected Savoy into a duchy ; after this elevation Amadeus added 
l^iedmont to his dominions. Then suddenly, in 1434, the duke 
retired to a hermitage at Ripaille, near Thonon, resigning his 
duchy to his son Louis (d, 1465), although he seems to have taken 
some part in its subsequent administration. It is said, but some 
liistorians doubt the story, that, instead of leading a life of 
asceticism, he spent his revenues in furthering his own luxury 
and enjoyment. In 1439, when Pope Eugenius IV. was depo.sed 
by the council of Basel, Amadeus, although not in orders, was 
chosen as his successor, and was crowned in the following year as 
Felix V. In the stormy conflict between the rival popes which 
followed^ the German king; Frederick IV., after some hesitation 
sided with Eugenius, and having steadily lost ground Felix 
renounced KLs claim to the pontificate in 1449 in favour of 
Nicholas V,, who had been elected on the death of Eugenius. 
Hi induced Nicholas, however, to appoint him as apostolic 
vicar-genefal in Savoy, Piedmont and other {larts of his oWn 
dominions, and to make him a cardinal. Amadeus died at 
Genova on the' .7th of January 1451, 

raOX, a missionary bishop from Burgundy, sent into East 
Anglia bv Hohorius of Canterbury (630-631). Under King 
Sijgebert his missldii was successful^ and he became first bishop of 
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East Anglia/ irith a see at Dunwich, where he died and was 
buried, 647^^48. It is noteworthy that the Irish monk Fmseus 
preached in €ast Anglia at the same time, and Bede notices the 
adnuratioil of Felix for Aidan. 

See Bede, £cd. (Pliiminer)^ Hi 13, iii. 18, 06^*05 ; Stuos 
(Earle and ]piummer), g.«u 636^ ^ ^ 

FELIX, of Urgella (fl. 8th century), S|;^ni$h bishop, tne|riend of 
Elipandus and the propagator of his views in the great Adpptiaa 
Controversy (see Adoptianism), 

FELIX, of Valois (1127-1^12), one of the Wnders of the 
monastic order of Trinitarians or Redemptj^ists, was bom in 
the district of Valois, France, on the 19th of 2127. In early 
manhood he became a hermit in the forest of Qaletesse, where he 
remained till his sixty-first year, when his disciple Jean de Matha 
(1160-1213) suggested to him the idea of establisiung an prdjer of 
monks who should devote their lives to the redemption of Chris- 
tian captives from the Saracens. They journeyed to Rome about 
the end of 1197, obtained the sanction of the pope, and on their 
return to France founded the monastery of. Ceirfroi in Picardy. 
Felix remained to govern and propagate the order, while Jean 
de Matha superintended the foreign journeys. A subordinate 
establishment was also founded by Felix in Paris near a chapel 
dedicated to St Mathurin, on which account his monks were also 
called St Mathurins. He died at Cerfroi on the 4th of November 
1212, and was canonized. 

FELIX, ANTONIUS, Roman procurator of J udaea (am. 52-60), 
in succession to Ventidius Cumanus. He was a freedman either 
of the emperor Claudius — according to which theory Josephus 
(Antiq. xx. 7) calls him Claudius Felix— or more probably of the 
empress Antonia. On entering his province he induced Drusilla, 
wife of Aziziis of Hums (Emesa), to leave her husband and live 
with him as his wife. .His cruelty and licentiousness, coupled 
with his accessibility to bribes, led to a great increase of crime in 
Judaea. To put down the Zealots he favoured an even more 
violent sect, the Sicarii (“ Dagger-men ”), by whose aid he 
contrived the murder of the high-priest Jonatlian. The period of 
his rule was marked by intern^ feuds and disturbances, which he 
put down with severity. The apostle Paul, after being appre- 
hended in Jerusalem, was sent to be judged before Felix at 
Caesarea, and kept in custody for two years (Acts xxiv.). On 
returning to Rome, Felix was accused of having taken ad^'antage 
of a dispute between the Jews and Syrians of Caesarea to slay and 
lunder the inhabitants, but through the intercession of hiy 
rother, the freedman Pallas, who had great influence with the 
emperor Nero, he escaped unpunished. 

See Tacitus, Annals^ xx. 54, Hist, v, 9 ; Suetonius, Claudius^ 28 ; 
E. Schiirer, History of th^'jewtsh People (1890-1891); article iu 
Hastings' Diet, of the Bible (A. Robertson) ; commentaries oh the 
Acts of the Apostles ; Sir W. M. Ramsay, St Paul the TraveUe/tr; 
Carl V. Weizsdeker, Apostolic Age (Eng. trans., 1894) ; art. Jews. 

F£L1X, LI a (1830- ), French actres.s, was the third 

sister and the pupil of the great Rachel. She had hardly been 
given any trial when, by chance, .she was called on to create the 
leading woman’s part in Lamartine’s Toussatnt Louverture at 
the Porte St Martin on the 6th of April 1850. The play did not 
make a hit, but the young actress was favourably noticed, and 
several important parts were immediately entrusted to her. 
She soon came to be recognized a.s one of the best comediennea 
in Paris. Rachel look Lia to America with her to pliy second 
parts, and on returning to Paris she played at several of the 
principal theatres, although her health compelled her to retire 
for several years. When she reappeared at the Gai6t6 in the 
title-r 61 e of Jules Barbier’s Jeanne d! Arc she had an enormous 
success. 

FELIXSTOWE, a seaside resort of Suffolk, England ,* fronting 
both to the North Sea and to the estuary of the Orwell, where 
there are piers. Pop. of urban district of Felixstowe and Walton 
(1961), 5815. It is 85 m. N.E. by E. from London by a branch 
line from Ipswich of the Great Eastern railway ; and is in 
the Woodbridge parliamentary division of the county. It 
has good golf links, and is much frequented by visitors for its 
bracmg climate and sea-bathing. There is a . small dock, and 
phosphate of lime is extensively dug in tKe neighbourhood and 
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exported for use as manure. The neighbouring v^fllage of Walton, 
a short distance inland, receives many visitors. The vicinity 
has yielded numerous Roman remains, and there Mcas a Roman 
fort in the neighbourhood (now destroy^ by the sea), forming part 
of the coast* defence of the Litus Saxonicum in the 4th century. 

FELL, JOHN (1625-1686), English divine, son of Samuel Fell, 
dean of Christ Church, Oxford, was bom at Longworth in Berk- 
shire and received his first education at the free school at Thame in 
Oxfordshire . Ini 636 he obtained a studentship at Christ Church, 
and in 1640 he was spedally allowed by Archbishop Laud on 
account of his known desert,” when wanting one term’s resi- 
dence, to proceed to his degree of B.A. He obtained his M.A. in 
1643 and took holy orders (deacon 1647, priest 1649). During 
the Civil War he bore arms for the king and held a commission 
as ensign. In 1648 he was deprived of his studentship by the par- 
liamentary visitors, and during the next few years he resided 
chiefly at Oxford with his brother-in-law, Dr T. Willis, at 
v^hose house opposite Merton College he and his friends Allestree 
and Dolben kept up the service of the Church of England 
through the Commonwealth. 

At the Restoration Fell was made prebendary of Chichester, 
canon of Christ Church (July 27, 1660), dean (Nov. 30), master 
of St Oswald's hospital, Worcester, chaplain to the king, and 
D.D. He filled the office of vice-chancellor from 1666 to 1669, 
and was consecrated bishop of Oxford, in 1676, retaining his 
deanery commendam. Some years later he declined the 
primacy of Ireland. Fell showed himself a most capable and 
vigorous administrator in his various high employments, and 
a worthy disciple of Archbishop Laud. He restored in the 
university the good order instituted by the archbishop, which 
in the Commonwealth had given place to anarchy and a general 
disregard of authority. He ejected the intruders from his 
college or else “ fixed them in loyal principles.” ” He was the 
most zealous man of his time for the Church of England,” says 
Wood, “ and none that I yet know of did go beyond him in the 
performance of the rules belonging thereunto.” He attended 
chapel four times a day, restored to the services, not without some 
opposition, the organ and surplice, and insisted on the proper 
academical dress which had fallen into disuse. He was active 
in recovering church property, and by his directions a children’s 
catechism was drawn up by Thomas Marshall for use in his 
diocese. ” As he was among the first of our clergy,” says 
Burnet, ” that apprehended the design of bringing in popery, 
so he was one of the most zealous against it.” He was forward 
in making converts from the Roman Catholics and Noncon- 
formists. On the other hand, it is recorded to his honour that 
he opposed successfully the incorporation of Titus Oates as 
D.D. in the university in October 1679 ; and according to the 
testimony of William Nichols, his secretary, he disapproved 
of the Exclusion Bill. He excluded the undergraduates, whose 
presence had been irregularly permitted, from convocation. 
He obliged the students to attend lectures, instituted reforms 
in the performances of the public exercises in the schools, kept 
the examiners up to their duties, and himself attended the 
examinations. He encouraged the students -to act plays. He 
entirely suppressed coursing ** i,e, disputations in wlii,ch the 
rival parties ” ran down opponents in arguments,” and which 
commonly ended in blows and disturbances. He was an excellent 
disciplinarian and possessed a special talent for the education of 
young men, many of whom he received into his own family and 
watched over their progress with paternal care, Tom Browne, 
author of the Dialogues of the Dead, about to be expelled from 
Oxford for some offence, was pardoned by Fell on the condition 
of Iris translating extempore the 33rd epigram from Martial 
"Non amo to, Sabidi, nec passum dicere auare ; 

Hoc tantum possum diccre, non amo te.” 

To which he immediately replied with the well-known lines 
“ I do not love you, Dr Fell, 

But why, I cannot tell, 

But this I know full well, 

I do not love you, Dr Fell." * 

1 J. T. Browne, Works (9th ed. J. Drake), iv. 99-100 ; T. Forde, 
Virtus rediviva (1661), 106. 



Delinquents, however, were not always treated thus mildly 
by Fell, and Acton Cremer, for the crime of courting a wife 
while only a bachelor of arts, was set as an imposition the 
translation into English of the whole of Scheffer’s history of 
Lapland. As vice-chancellor, Fell himself visited the drinking 
taverns and ordered out the students. In the university elec-, 
tions he showed great energy in suppressing corruption. 

Fell’s building operations almost rivalled the plans of the 
great ecclesiastical architects of the middle ages. In his own 
college he completed in 1665 the north side of Wolsey’s great 
quadrangle, already begun by his father but abandoned during 
the Commonwealth ; he rebuilt in 1672 the east side of the 
Chaplain’s quadrangle “ with a straight passage under it leading 
from the cloister into the field,” occupied now by the new 
Meadow Buildings ; the lodgings of the canon of the 3rd stall 
in the passage uniting the Tom and Peckwater quadrangles 
(c. 1674); a long building joining the Chaplain’s quadrangle 
on the east side in 1677-1678 ; and lastly the great lower gate, 
begun in June 1681 on the foundation laid by Wolscy and 
finished in November 1682, to which the bell “great Tom,” 
after being recast, was transferred from the cathedral in 1683. 
In 1670 he planted and laid out the Broad Walk. He spent large 
sums of his own on these works, gave £$00 for the restoration 
of Banbury church, erected a church at St Oswald’s, Worcester, 
and the parsonage house at Woodstock at his own expense, and 
rebuilt Cuddesdon palace. Fell disapproved of the use of St 
Mary’s church for secular purposes, and promoted the building 
of the Sheldonian theatre by Archbishop Sheldon. He wcis 
treasurer during its construction, presided at the formal opening 
on the 9th of July 1669, and was nominated with Wren curat* r 
in July 1670. In the theatre was placed the University Press, 
the establishment of w'hich had been a favourite project of Laud, 
which now engaged a large share of Fell’s energy and attention, 
and which as curator he practically controlled. “ Were it not 
you ken Mr Dean extraordinarily well,” writes Sir I.. Jenkins 
to J. Williamson in 1672, “ it were impossible to imagine how 
assiduous and drudging he is about his press.” He sent for 
type and printers from Holland, declaring that “ the foundation 
of all success must be laid in doing things well, which 1 am sure 
will not be done with English letters.” Many works, including 
a Bible, editions of the classics and of the early fathers, were 
produced under his direction and editing, and his press became 
noted not only in England but abroad. He published annuall}' 
one work, generally a classical author annotated by himself, 
which he distributed to all the students of his college on New 
Year’s day. On one occasion he surprised the Press in printing 
surreptitiously Aretino’s Postures, when he seized and destroyed 
the plates and impressions. Ever “ an eager defender and 
maintainer of the university and its privileges,” he w^as hostile 
to the Royal Society, which he regarded as a possible rival, and 
in 1686 he gave an absolute refusal to Obadiah Walker, after- 
wards the Roman Catholic master of University College, though - 
licensed by James II., to print books, dMaring he would as soon 
“ part with his bed from under him ” as his press. He conducted 
it on strict busines.s principles, and to the criticism that more 
great works were not produced replied that they would not sell. 
He was, however, not free from fads, and his new spelling (of 
which one feature was the substitution of i for y in such words 
as eies, daies, maiest) met with great disapproval. 

Fell also did much to encourage learning in the university. 
While still a young man at Christ Church he had shown both his 
zeal and his charity by reading gratuitously with the poor and 
neglected students of the college. He bore himself a high 
reputation as a Grecian, a Latinist and a philologist, tmd he found 
time, in spite of his great public employments, to bring out witJi , 
the collaboration of others his great edition of St Cyprian 
1682, an English translation of The Unity of the Church in 1681, 
editions of Netnesius of Etnesa (1671), of Aratus and of Eratc- 
stkenes (1672), Theocritus (1676), Alcinous on Plato (1677), 
St Clement's Epistles to the Corinthians (1677), Aihenagoras (1.682), 
Clemens Alexandrinus (1683), St Theophilus of Antioch (1^84), 
Cal. of State Pap. Dorn., 1672, p. 478, and 1670, p. 26. 
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Gramniatica raii<mis swe institutimes logicae (1673 and 1685), 
and a critical edition of the New Testament in 1675. The first 
volumes of Rerum Anglicarum scriptores and of Historiae 
Britannicae, &c. were compiled under his patronage in 1684. 
He had the MSS. of St Augustine in the Bodleian and other 
• libraries at Oxford generously collated for the use of the Bene- 
dictines at Paris, then preparing a new edition of the father. 

Fell spent such lar|;e sums in his building, in his noble patron- 
age of learning, and m charities, that sometimes there was little 
left for his private use. Occasionally in his schemes he showed 
greater zeal than prudence. He was the originator of a mission 
to India which was warmly taken up by the East India Company. 
He undertook himself to train as missionaries four scholars at 
Oxford, procured a set of Arabic types, and issued from these 
the Gospels and Acts in the Malay language in 1677. But this 
was scarcely the best method of communicating the gospel to 
the natives of India, and the mission collapsed. He afected 
to despise public opinion, and was masterful and despotic in 
his dealings with others, especially with those upon whom he 
was conferring favours. Having generously undertaken at his 
own charge to publish a I^tin version of Wood’s History and 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford y with the object of present- 
ing the history of the university in a manner worthy of the great 
subject to European readers, and of extending its fame abroad, 
he arrogated to himself the right of editing the work. “ He 
would correct, alter, dash out what, he pleased. ... He was a 
great man and carried all things at his pleasure.” In particular 
he struck out all the passages which W ood had inserted in praise 
of Hobbes, and substituted some disparaging epithets. He 
called the philosopher’s Leviathan ” monstrosissimus ” and 
publico damno notissimus.” To the printed remonstrance of 
Hobbes, Fell inserted an insulting reply in the History to “ irri- 
tabile illud et vanissimum Malmesburicnse animal,” and to the 
complaint of Wood at this usage answered only that Hobbes 
“ was an old man, had one foot in the grave ; that he should mind 
his latter end, and not trouble the world any more with his 
papers.” In small things as in great he loved to rule and direct. 
“ Let not Fell,” writes R. South to R. Bathurst, “ have the 
fingering and altering of them (^.^?. his Latin verses), for I think 
that, bating the want of siquidems and quinetiamsy they are as 
good as his Worship can make.” Wood styles him a valde vult 
person.” He was not content with ruling his own college, but 
desired to govern the whole university. He prevented Gilbert 
Ironside, who ” was not pliable to his humour,” from holding 
the office of vice-chancellor. He ‘^endeavoured to carry all 
things by a high hand ; scorn’d in the least to court the Masters 
when he had to have anything pass’d the convocation. Severe 
to other colleges, blind as to his own, very partiall and with 
good words, and flatterers and tell-tales could get anything out 
of him.” According to Bishop Burnet, who praises his char- 
acter and his administration, Fell was ” a little too much heated 
in the matter of our disputes wdth the dissenters.” ” He Imd 
much zeal for reforming abuses, and managed it perhaps with 
too much heat and in too peremptory a way.” “ But,” he adds, 
“ we have so little of that among us that no wonder if such men 
are censured by those who love not such patterns nor such severe 
task-masters.” And Wood, whose adverse criticism must be 
discounted a little on account of the personal dispute,— after 
declaring that Fell ” was exceeding partial in his government 
even to corruption ; went thro’ thick and thin ; grasped at all 
yet did nothing perfect or effectually ; cared not what people 
said of him, was in many things very rude and in most pedantic 
and pedagogical,” — concludes with the acknowledgment, “ yet 
still aimed at the public good.” Roger North, who p)aid Fell 
a visit at Oxford, speaks of him in terms of enthusiasm : — 
“ The great Dr Fell, who was truly great in all his circumstances, 
capacities, undertakings and learning, and above all for his 
superabundant public spirit and goodwill. ... 0 the felicity of 
that age and place when his authority swayed ! ” 

In November 1684, at the command of the king, Fell <kprived 
Locke, who had incurred the royal displeasure by his friendship 
with Shaftesbury, and was suspected as the author of certain 
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seditious pamphlets, of his studentship at Christ Church, sum- 
marily and without hearing his defence. Fell had in former 
years cultiviited Locke’s friendship, had kept up a correspond- 
ence with him, and in 1663 ^d written a testimonial m his 
favour ; and the ready compliance of one who could on occasion 
offer a stout resistance to any invasion of the privileges of the 
university has been severely criticised. It must, however, be 
remembered in extenuation that the l^al status of a person on 
the foundation of a collegiate body had not tlien been decided 
in the law-courts. With regard to the justice of the proceeding 
Fell had evidently some doubts, and he afterwards expressed 
his regret for the step which he was now compelled to take. 
But such scruples, however strong, would, with a man of Fell’s 
political and religious opinions, yield immediately to an order 
from the sovereign, who possessed special authority in this case 
as a visitor to the college ; and such subservience, however 
strange to modern notions, would probably only be considered 
natural and proper at that period. 

Fell, who had never married, died on the loth of July 1686, 
worn out, according to Wood, by his overwhelming public 
duties. He was buried in the divinity chapel in the cathedral, 
below the seat which he had so often occupied when living, where 
a monument and an epitaph, now moved elsewhere, were placed 
to his memory. ” His death,” writes John Evelyn, “ was an 
extraordinary losse to the poore church at this time ” ; but for 
himself Fell was fortunate in the time of his departure ; for a 
few months more of life w^ould have necessitated a choice, most 
painful to a man of his character and creed, between fidelity 
to his sovereign and to his church. With all his faults, which 
were the defects which often attend eminent qualities such as 
his, Fell was a great man, “ the greatest governor,” according 
to Speaker Onslow, ” tliat has ever been since his time in either 
of tne universities,” and of his own college, to which he left 
.several exhibitions for the maintenance of poor .scholars, he 
was a second founder. He was a worthy upholder of the Laudian 
tradition at Oxford, an enlightened and untiring patron of 
learning, and a man of exemplaiy' morals and great piety which 
remained unsullied in the midst of a busy life and much contact 
with the world. A sum of money was left by John Cross to 
perpetuate Fell’s memory by an annual speech in his praise, but 
the Felii laudes have been discontinued since 1866. There are 
two interesting pictures of Fell at Christ Church, one where he 
is represented with his two friends Allestree and Dolben, and 
another by Vandyck. Tlie statue placed on the N.E. angle of 
the Great Quadrangle bears no likene.ss to the bishop, who is 
described by Hearne as a “ thin grave man.” 

Besides the learned works already mentioned Fell WTote the 
lives of his friends Dr Henry Hammond (1661), Richard Allestree, 
prefixed to hi.s edition of the latter’s sermons (1684), and Dr 
Thomas Willis, in I.atin. His Seasonable advice to Protestants 
showing the necessity of maintaining the Established Religion in 
opposition to Popery was published in 1688. Some of his sermons, 
which Eyclyn found dull, were printed, including Character of 
the Last DaieSy preached before the king, 1675, and a Sermon 
preached before the House of Peers Dec. 2Sy x 68 o. The Interest 
of England stated (1659), advocating the restoration of the king,^ 
and The Vanity of Scoffing (1674), are also attributed to him. 
Fell probably had some share in the composition of The Whole 
Duty of Many and in the subsequent worl^ published under the 
name of the author of The Whole Dutyy which included Reasons 
of the Decay of Christian Piety, The Ladies Calling, The Gentle- 
mans Calling, The Government of the Tongue, The Art of Content- 
ment, and The Lively Oracles given us, all of which were published 
in one volume with notes and a preface by Fell in 1684. 

Authorities. — Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses and Fasti (ed. Bliss) ; 
Wood’s Life and Times, ed. by A. Clark ; Burnet’s Hist, of His Own 
Time, ed. 1833 ; J. Welch, Alumni W estmonasterienses ; Thomas 
Hcame, Collections, ed. by C. E. Doble and others ; History of the 
Vniv. of Oxford (1814) ; Christ Church, by Rev. H. L. Thompson .* 
Fortnightly Review, lix. 689 (May 18^) ; Macmillan's Magasine 
(Aug. 1875) ; A Specimen of the several sorts of Letter given to the 

' > F, Maseres, Tracis of the Civil War, ii. 67^. 
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#ttP*t 4 jJ 166 ‘1 Caifnian df ci&e Pap^fii Z)dm.:S#h»* (1660-16^5). 
S^'fl b(^ka and p»per»^ii:«-bequtothed by hl^ nephew ^enry Jones 
to the ^(Uoan library. A lew of his letters arc to be found in 
Add, kSS, Bnt Mub. 11046, and tome are printed in Life of 
tiPhes fl., by th. J. Fbx, Appendix ;’ Oent. Mag, 77, p. 633 ; 
Aeddtmy, 8,p. l^i ; Atkma^m for 1887 (2), p. 311 ; J. Gtitch, 
Gollectama vuriasOf 260 ; and ' in Cat. of oMe Papers^ Dom, 
Series, (i>.C.Y.) 

FELL, (t) (Through the 0 . Pf, fet, from Low Lat. fello, felon), 
savage, ruthless, deadly ; dnSy us^ now in poetry. (2) (Of 
Scandinavian origin, cf. Danish fjeld, probably connected with 
a Tetitohic root appearing in German fels, rock), a hill, as in 
the names of iftountaihs in the Lake District in England, e.g. 
ScawfcJI; also a lofty moorland down, (3) (A word common 
to Teutonic languages, cf, Ger. fell, and Dutch w/, cognate’ with 
Lat. pelltSf skin), the pelt or hide of an animal, with the hair 
or wool and skin ; also used of any thick shaggy covering, like 
a matted fleece. (4) To cause to “ fall,” a word common to 
Teutonic languages and akin to the root of the Lat. fatierc and 
Gt.itffnikXeiv, to Cause to stumble, to deceive. As a substantive 
“ fell Is used of a flat seam laid level wuth the surface of the 
fabric ; also, in weaving, of the end of the web. 

FELLAH (pi. Fellahin), Arabic for ploughman *’ or ‘‘ tiller/* 
the word used in Arabic -speaking countries to designate 
peasantry. It is employed especially of the peasantry of Egypt, 
“ Fellahin^’ in modem English usage being almost equivient 
to “ Egyptians.’* In Egypt the name is applied to the peasantry 
as opposed to the Arabs of the desert (and even those who have 
settled on the land), the Turks and the townsfolk. Fellah is 
used by the Arabs as a term of reproach, somewhat like the 
English “ boor,” but rather implying a slavish disposition ; 
the fellahin, however, are not ashamed of the name and may 
pride themselves on being of good fellah descent, as ” a fellah 
of a fellah.*' They may be classified as Hamito-Semites, and 
preserve to some extent the blood of the ancient Egyptians. 
They form the bulk of the population Of Egypt and are mainly 
Mahommedan, though some villages in tapper Egypt are almost 
exclush'-ely Copt (Christian). Their hybridism is well shown by 
their great divergence of colour, fellahin in the Delta being 
sometimes lighter than Arabs, while in Upper Egypt the pre- 
vailing complexion is dark brown. The average fellah i.s some- 
what above medium height, big-boned, of clumsy but powerful 
build, with head and face of fine oval shape, cheek-bones high, 
forehead broad, short flattish nose with wide nostrils, and black 
but not woolly hair. The eyebrows are always straight and | 
smooth, never bushy. The mouth is thick-lipped and large but | 
well formed. The eves are large and black, and are remarkable j 
for the closeness of the eyelashes. The women and girls are 
particularly noted for their graceful and slender figures and 
their fine carriage, du^' to the custom of carrying Ijurdens, especi- 
ally water-jars, on their heads. The men's heads are usually 
shaved. The women are not a.s a rule closely veiled : they 
generally paint the lips a deep blue, and tattoo a floraf device 
on the chin, sometimes on the forehead and other parts of the* 
body. All but the poorest wear necklaces of cheap pearls,' 
coins or gilt disks. The men wear a blue or brown cotton ^hirtj 
linen drawers and a plain skull-cap, or on occasion the tarbush . 
or fez, round which sometimes a turban is wound ; the women 
wear a single cotton smock. The common fellah’s home is a 
mere mud hut, roofed with durra straw. Inside are a few mats, 
a sheepskin, baskets and some earthenware and wooden vessels. 
He lives almost entirely on vegetables, millet bread, beans, 
lentils, dates and onions. But some of the sheikhs are wealthy, 
and have large houses built of crude brick and whitewashed with 
lime, with courtj^d, many apartments and good furniture. 
The fellah is laborious in the fields, and abominates absence from 
his occupations, which generally means loss of money to him. 
Military service on the old oriental plan was both ruinous and 
distasteful to him ; hence voluntary mutilations to avoid con- 
scription were' formerly commtm and the ingrained prejudice 
against military service remains. Trained by British officers 
the fellahin make, however, excellent soldiers, as was proved in 


die $ddk^ 1^96-9^/ ilie' is che^- 

ful and aobet, and as oospitabie as hiS piovetty. dyoVrs. (See 
Co^ arid EcVpt.) 

rtLtfcHttESG, FrilDLiFF E»AI*tJiL VOM (i7Yt-i844), 

Swiss educatipnisi, was Jjorii on the 27th of June lyyr at Bern, 
in Switzerland. His father was of patrician fainily, and a man 
of importance in his canton, and Iris mother waS a grand- 
daughter of the Dutch admiral Vaii Trqmp. Prom liis mother 
and from Pfeflel, the blind poet of Colmar, he received a better 
education than falls to the lot of most boys, while the intimacy 
of his father with Pestalozzi gave to his ftiind that bent which 
it afterwards followed. In 1790 he entered the university of 
Tubingen, where he distinguished himself by his rapid progress 
in legal studies. On account of his health he afterwards under- 
took a walking tqur in Switzerland and the adjoining portions 
of France, Svabia and Tirol, visiting the hamlets and farm- 
houses, mingling in the labours and occupations of the peasants 
arid mechanics, and partaking of their rude fare and lodging. 
After the downfall of Robespierre, he went to Paris and remained 
there long enough to be assured of the storm impending over 
his native country. This he did his best to avert, but his warn- 
ings were disregarded, and Switzerland was lost before any 
efficient means could he taken for its safety. Fellenberg, who 
had hastily raised a levy en masse, wa.s proscribed ; a price was 
set upon his head, and he was compelled to fly into Germany. 
Shortly afterwards, however, he was recalled by his countiy^men, 
and sent on a mission to Paris to remonstrate against the rapacity 
and cruelty of the agents of the French republic. But in this 
and other diplomatic offices which he held for a short time, he 
was witness to so much corruption and intrigue that his mind 
revolted from the idea of a political life, and he returned home 
with the intention 0^ devoting himself wholly to the education 
of the young. With this resolution he purchased in 1799 the 
estate of Hofwyl, near Bern, intending to make agriculture the 
basis of a new system which lie had projected, for elevating the 
lower and rightly training the higher orders of the state, and 
welding them together in a closer union than had hitherto been 
deemed attainable. For some time he carried on his labours in 
conjunction with Pestalozzi, but incompatibility of disposition 
soon induced them to separate. The scheme of Fellenberg at 
first excited a large amount of ridicule, but gradually it began 
to attract the notice of foreign countries ; and pupils, some of 
them of the highest rank, began to flock to mm from every 
country in Europe, both for the purpose of studying agri- 
culture and to profit by the high moral training which he 
associated with his educational system. For forty-five years 
Fellenberg, assi:Jted by his wife, continued liis educational 
labours, and finally raised his institution to the highest point 
of prosperity and usefulness. He died on the 21st of November 
1844. 

Sec Hamm, Felhnherg's Leben und Wirhen (Bern, 1845) ; and 
Schoni, Der Stifier von Hofwyl, Leben und Wirhen Fellenberg's. 

FELLER, FRANPOIB XAVIER DE (1735- 1802), • Belgian 
author, was born at Brussels on the i8th of August 1735. 

1752 he entered a school of the Jesuits at Reims, WhS^e he 
manifested a great aptitude for mathematics and physical 
science. He commenced his novitiate two years afterwards, 
and in testimony of his admiration for the apostle of India added 
Xavier to his surname. On the expiry of his novitiate he became 
professor at Luxembourg, and afterwards at Iri^ge. In 1764 he 
was appointed to the professorship of theology at Tyrnau in 
Hungary^ hut in 1771 he returiied to Belgium and continued to 
discharge his professorial duties at Li^e till the suppression of 
the Jesuits in 1 7 73. The remainder of his life he devoted to .study, 
travel and literature. On the invasion of Belgium by the Frenqh' 
in 1794 he went to Paderborn, and remained there two years,* 
after which he took up his residence at Ratisbon, where he died 
on the 23rd of May 1802. 

^ Feller’s works exceed 120 volumes. In 1775 he publishfed, under 
the assumed name Flexifer de Reval (an anagram of Xawr de 
Feller), his Catichisme philoaophique ; and his pririQ 4 >^ 
D^tionmtire hhtoriqw litUmre (publi^cd in 178.1 at Li6ge in & 
volumes, and afterwards several times' reprinted and contmiiiba 
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'dowii to 1848), app««iried undior the lame niima* Among his iOther : 
works the most imppit^^ ar? Cours ds morals chi^Si^nneM da littira- ’ 
turc religieuse apd njs' Co\tp d'ait sttr tongrii d'Bms. Ilie Journal 
historique si Hn 6 ^air)s. pdbHshed at Luxembourg and Li^ ftom I 
t774 to 1794 in 70 Volumes, waa edited and iU part wtittea by | 
mm. . . I 

» FBLLING, an urban district in Jmrow parliamentary 
division of Durham, England, forming an eastern suburb of 
Gateshead^ Pop, (1901) 22,467 < Its large industrial population 
is employed ki the neighbouring collieries and the various 
attendant manufactures. 

FBiJLOE, the outer rim of a wheel, to which the spokes are 
attached. The word is sometimes spelled and usually pronounced 

felly.” It is a Teutonic word, in 0 . Eng. /slg, cognate with 
Dutch velge, Ger. Felge ; the original Teutonic root from which 
these are derived probably meant “ to fit together.” 

FELLOW, properly and by origin a partner or associate, hence 
a companion, comrade or mate, as in “ fellow-man,” “ fellow- 
countryman,” &c. The word from the 15th century has also 
been applied, generally and colloquially, to any male person, 
often in a contemptuous or pitying sense. The Old English 
/solagfi meant a partner in a business, t.s. one who lays (lag) 
money or property (/so/i, fee) together for a common purpose. 
The word was, therefore, the natural equivalent for sostus, a 
member of the foundation of an incorporated college, as Eton, or 
a college at a university. In the earlier history of universitie.s 
both the senior and junior members of a college were known as 
“ scholars,” but later, as now, “ scholar ” was restricted to those 
members of the foundation still m ataiu pupiUari^ and “fellow” 
to those senior graduate memfjers who have been elected to the 
foundation by the corporate bcKly, sharing in the government and 
receiving a Axed emolument out of the revenues of the college. 
It is in this sense that “ fellow ” is used at the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge and 1 rinity, Dublin. At these universities 
the college teaching is performed by those fellows who are also 
“ tutors.” At other universities the term is applied to the 
members of the governing body or to the holder.s of certain sums 
of money for a fixed number of years to be devoted to special 
study or research. By analogy the word is also used of the 
members of various learned societies and institutions. 

FELLOWS, SIR CHARLES (1799-1860), British ardiaeologisi, 
was born in August 1799 at Nottingham, where his family had 
an estate. When fourteen he drew sketches to illustrate a trip to 
the ruins of NeWstead Abbey, which afterwards appeared On the 
title-[)agc of Moore's Life of Lord Byron. In 1820 he settled in 
London, where he became an active member of the British 
Association. In 1827 he discovered the modern ascent of Mont 
Blanc. After the death of his mother in 1832 he passed the 
greater portion of his time in Italy, Greece and the Levant. 
The numerous sketches he executed were largely used in illustrat- 
ing Chiidc Harold, In 1838 he went to Asia Minor, making 
Smyrna his headquarters. Ilis explorations in the interior and 
tlio south led him to di.stricts practically unknown to Europeans, 
and he thus discovered ruins of a number of ancient cities. He 
entered Lycia and explored tlie Xanthus from the mouth at 
Patara upwards. Nine miles from Patara he discovered the ruins 
of Xanthus, the ancient capital of Lycia, finely situated on hills, 
and abounding in magnificent remains. About 15 m. farther up 
he came upon the ruins of Ties. After taking sketches of the 
most interesting objects and copying a number of inscriptions, he 
returned to Smyrna through Caria and Lydia. The publication 
of A Journal written during an Excursion in Asia Minor (London, 
1839) roused such interest that Lord Palmerston, at tlie request 
of the British Museum authorities, asked the British consul at 
Constantinople to get leave from the sultan to ship a number 
of the Lycian works of art. Late in 1839 Fellows, under the 
auspices of the British Museum, again set out for Lycia, accom- 
panied by George Scharf, who assisted him in sketching. This 
second visit resulted in the discovery of tliirteen ancient cities, 
and in 1^41 appeared An Account of Piscoveries in Lycia, being 
a Journal during a Second Excursion in Asia Minor, A 
third visit was made lat^ in* 2841, ait^ Fellows had obtained 1 
a firman by personal application at Constantinopde^ He shipped | 
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a dumber of >works of art for , England, and in . the fourth and 
most famcros expedittocn (x844) ^twentynseVen cases of marbks 
were ckBpatdied to the Brithh Mueeom. Hi8 chief discoveries 
were at Xanthus, Pinarat, Patani; Tlos, Mym and Olympus. In 
1844 he presented to the British Museum his portfol^y accounts 
of his expeditions, and specimens hf natural history i^strative 
of Lycia. In 1843 he was knighted “ as an acknowled^cnt 
of his services in tiie removal of the Xanthion ontiqintks to 
this country v” He paid his own expenses in ail his jotirheys and 
received no public rcw'afd. Fellowe was ttricc married. He 
died in London on the 8th of November j86o, 

in addition to the works above ihentioned, Fellows published the 
following Xanihian Marbles; their Acquisition and Trans- 
mission to England (1843), a refutation of false statements that had 
been published ; An Account of the tonic Trophy Mohument excavated 
at Xaritkus (1848) ; a cheap edition' of hi« two Journals ^ entitled 
Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, particularly in the Province 
of Lycia (18^2); and Coins of An cimt Lycia before the Reign of 
Alexander ; with an Essay on the Relative Dales of the Lycian Monu- 
ments in the British Museum (1855). See C. Brown's Lives of Netting^ 
hamshire Worthies (1882), pp. 352-353, and Journ. of Roy, Geog, 
Soc,, 1861. 

FE 1 ^DESE(M.L. a felon, i,e. murderer, of himself), one who 
commits murder upon himself. The technical conditions of 
murder apply to this crime ; e,g., “ if one commits any unlawful 
malicious act, the consequence of which is his own ^ath, as if 
attempting to kill another he runs upon his antagonist’s sword, 
or shooting at another the gun bursts and kills himstlf,” he is a 
felo de se. The horror inspired by this crime led to the revolting 
punishment of an “ ignominious burial on the highway, with a 
stake driven through the body.” This was abolislied by an act of 
1823, which ordered the burial of the body of a person found to be 
felo de se within 24 hours after the coroner’s inquest, between the 
hours of 9 and 12 at night, and without Christian rites of sepulture. 
This act was again superseded in 1882 by the Interments (Felo 
de se) Act, which permits the interment of any felo de se in the 
churchyard or other burial ground of the parish or place in 
which by the law or custom of England he might have been 
interred but for the verdict. The interment is carried out in 
accordance with the Burial Laws Amendment Act 1880 (see 
Burial aKd Burial Acts). The act does not authorize the 
performance of any of the rites of Christian burial, but a special 
form of service may be used. Formerly the goods and chattels, 
but not the land, of a felo de se were forfeited to the crown, but 
such forfeitures were abolished by the Forfeiture Act 1870. 
(See also Suicide.) 

FELONY ( 0 . Fr. felonie, from felon, a word meaning “ wicked,” 
common to Romanic languages, cf. Italian fello^ fellone, the 
ultimate origin of which is obscure, but is possibly connected 
either with Lat. fel, gal), or fallere, to deceive. The English 
“ fell ” cruel or fierce, is also connected ; and the Greek 
an impostor, has also been suggested). Legal writers have sought 
to throw light on the nature of felony by examining the supposed 
etymology of the word. Coke says it is crimen ammo fdleo per 
petratum [a crime committed with malicious or evil intent (fee 
lohn)]. Spelman connects it with the word fee, signifying fief 
or feud ; and felony in this way would be equiv^ent to preiitm 
feudi, an act for which a man lost or gave up his fee (sec Stephen’s 
Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 7). And acts involving forfeiture were 
styled felonies in feudal law, although they had nothing of a 
criminal character about them. A breach of duty on the part 
of the vassal, neglect of service, delay in seeking investiture, 
and the like Were felonies : so were injuries by the lord against 
the vassal. Modern writers are now disposed to accept Coke's 
definition. In English law, crimes are usually classified as 
treason, felony, misdemeanour and summary offence. Some 
writers — ^and with some justice — treat treason merely as a grave 
form of felony and it is so dealt with in the Juries Detention Act 
1897. But owing to legislation in and since the time of William 
and Mary, the procedure for the trial of most forms of treason 
differs from that of felony. The expression summary offence 
is ambiguous. Many offences which are at common law or by 
statute feloniesi or nusdemeanours indictable at oexEmon law 
or by statute,, may under obtain conditions be tried by a court 
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of summary jurisdiction (f.v.), and many merely statutory 
offences which would ordinarily be punishable summarily may 
at the election of the accused be tried l^ a jury oncrindictment 
(Summary Jurisdiction Act 1879, s. 17). 

The question whether a particular offence is felony or mis- 
demeanour can be answered only by reference to the history 
of the offence and not by any logical test. For instance^ killing 
a horse in an unlicensed place is still felony under a statute of 
1786. But most crimes described as felonies are or have been 
capital offences at common law or by statute, and have also 
entailed on the offender attaint and forfeiture of goods. A few 
felonies were not punishable by death, e.g. petty larceny and 
mayhem. Where an offence is declared a felony by statute, 
the common law punishments and incidents of trial attach, 
unless other statutory provision is made (Blackstone, Com- 
mentaries, iv. 94). 

The chief common law felonies are ; homicide, rape, larceny 
(i.e. in ordinary language, theft), robbery {i.e. theft with violence), 
burglary and kindred offences. Counterfeiting the coin has 
been made a felony instead of being treason ; and forgery of 
most documents has been made a felony instead of being, as it 
was at common law, a misdemeanour. At the beginning of the 
19th century felony was almost equivalent to capiml crime; 
but during that century capital punishment was abolished as to 
all felonies, except wilful murder, piracy with violence (7 W. IV. 
& I Vict.*c. 88, s. 2) and offences against the Dockyards, 
&c., Protection Act 1772; and by the Forfeiture Act 1870, a 
felon no longer forfeits land or goods on conviction, though 
forfeiture on outlawry is not abolished. The usual punishment 
for felony under the present law is penal servitude or imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour. • “ Every person convicted 
of any felony for which no punishment is specially provided by 
the law in force for the time being is liable upon conviction 
thereof to be sentenced to penal servitude for any period not 
exceeding seven years, or to be imprisoned with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding two years ” (Stephen, 
Dig. Cr. Law (6th ed.), art 18, Penal Servitude Act 1891). A 
fejon may not be fined or whipped on conviction nor put under 
recognizance to keep the peace or be of good behaviour except 
under statutory provision. (See Offences against the Person Act 
1861, ss. 5. 71.) 

The result of legislative changes is that at the present time 
the only practical distinctions between felony and misdemeanour 
are 

1. That a private person may arrest a felon without judicial 
authority and that bail on arrest is granted as a matter of discre- 
tion and not as of right. Any one who has obtained a drove 
of oxen or a flock of .sheep by false pretences may go quietly 
on his way and no one, not even a peace officer, can apprehend 
him without a warrant, but if a man offers to sell another a bit 
of dead fence supposed to have been stolen, he not only may 
but is required to be apprehended by that person (Greaves, 
Criminal Law Consolidation Acts), (See Arrest, 

2. That on an indictment for felony counts may not be joined 
for different felonies unless they form part of the same transaction. 
(See Indictment.) 

3. That on a trial for felony the accused has a right peremp- 
torily to challenge, or object to, the jurors called to try him, up 
to the number of twenty. (See Jury.) 

4* That a felon cannot be tried in absentia^ and that the jury 
who try him may not separate during the trial without leave of 
the court, which may not be given in cases of murder. 

5. That a special jury cannot be empanelled to try a felony. 

6. That peers charged with felony are tried in a special manner. 
(See Peerage.) 

7. That the costs of prosecuting all felonies (except treason 
felony) are paid out of public funds : and that a felon may be 
condemned to pay the costs of his prosecution and to compen- 
sate up to lioo for any loss of property suffered by any person 
through or by means of the felony. In the Criminal Code Bills 
of 1878-1880 it was proposed to abolish the term felony alto- 
gether: and in the Queensland Criminal Code 1899 the term 


“ crime *’ is substituted^ and within its connotation arc included 
not only treason and piracy but also perjurj". 

8* That a sentence of a felon to death, or to penal servitude 
or imprisonment with hard labour or for over twelve months, 
involves loss of and disqualification for certain offices until the 
sentence has been served or a free pardon obtained. (Forfeiture 
Act 1870.) 

It is a misdemeanour (i.) to compound a felony or to agree 
for valuable consideration not to prosecute or to show favour 
in such prosecution ; (ii.) to omit to inform the authorities of a 
felony known to have been committed (see Misprision), and, 
(iii.) not to assist in the arrest of a felon at the call of an officer 
of the law. (See Criminal Law; Misdemeanour; Misprision.) 

FELSITE, in petrology, a term which has long been generally 
used by geologists, especially in England, to designate fine- 
grained igneous rocks of acid (or subacid) composition. As a 
rule their ingredients are not determinable by the unaided eye, 
but they are principally felspar and quartz as very minute 
particles. The rocks are pale-coloured (yellowish or reddish as 
a rule), hard, splintery, much jointed and occasionally nodular. 
Many felsites contain porphyritic crystals of clear quartz in 
rounded blebs, more or less idiomorphic felspar, and occasionally 
biotite. Others are entirely fine-grained and micro- or crypto- 
crystalline. Occasionally they show a fluxional banding ; they 
may also be sphcrulitic or vesicular. Those which carry porphy- 
rilic quartz are known as quartz-felsites ; the term soda-folsites 
has been applied to similar fine-grained rocks rich in soda-felspar. 

Although there are few objections to the employment of 
felsite as a field designation for rocks having the above char- 
acters, it lacks definiteness, and has been discarded by many 
petrologists as unsuited for the exact description of rocks, 
especially when their microscopic characters are taken into con- 
sideration. The felsites accordingly are broken up into “ granite- 
porphyries,’^ ** orthophyres ’’ and “ orthoclase - porpliyries,” 
“ fdsitic-rhyolites,” “ keratophyres,” “ granophyres,” “ micro- 
granites,” &c. But felsite or microfelsite is still the generally 
accepted designation for that very fine-grained, almost crypto- 
crystalline substance which forms the ground-mass of so many 
rhyolites, dacites and porphyries. 

In the hand specimen it is a dull, lustreless, stony-looklng 
aggregate. Under the microscope even with high powers and 
the very thinnest modem sections, it often cannot be resolved 
into its components. In places it may contain determinable 
minute crystals of quartz ; less commonly it may show grains 
which can be proved to be felspar, but usually it consists of an 
ultra-microscopic aggregate of fibres, threads and grains, which 
react to polarized light in a feeble and indefinite manner. 
Sphcrulitic, spotted, streaky and fluidal structures may appear 
in it, and many different varieties have been established on such 
characters as these but without much validity. 

Its association with the acid rocks, its hardness, method of 
weathering and chemical composition, indicate that it is an 
intermixture of quartz and acid felspar, and the occasional 
presence of these two minerals in well-defined grains confirms 
this. Moreover, in many dikes, while the ground-mass is 
microcrystalline and consists of quartz and felspar near the centre 
of the mass, towards the margins, \/here it has been rapidly 
chilled by contact with the cold surrounding rocks, it is felsitic. 
The very great viscosity of acid magmas prevents their molecules, 
especially when cooling takes place suddenly, from arranging 
themselves to form discrete crystals, and is the principal cause 
of the production of felsitic ground-masses. In extreme cases 
these conditions hinder crystallization altogether, and glassy 
rocks result. Some rocks are felsitic in parts but elsewhere 
glassy ; and it is not always clear whether the felsite is an original 
substance or has arisen by the devitrification of primary glastff 
The presence of perlitic structure in some of these felsites points 
to the latter conclusion, and the results of an examination of 
ancient glasses and of artificial glass which has been slowly 
cooled are in accordance with this view. It has been areued that 
felsite a eutectic mixture of quartz and felspar, such that when 
solidification takes place and the excess of felspar (or quartz) has 
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crystallized out it remains liquid till the temperate has fallen 
to its freezing point; and then consolidates simultaneously. 
This may be so, but analyses show that it has not always the 
same composition and consequently that the conditions which 
determine its formation are not quite simple. Felsitic rocks are 
sometimes silicihed and have their matrix replaced by granular 
aggregates of cloudy quartz. (J. S. F.) 

felspar* or Feldspar, a name applied to a group of mineral 
silicates of much importance as rock-constituents. The name, 
taken from the Gcr. Feldspath, was originally written with a 
d ” but in i7(>4 it was written “ felspar " by R. Kirwan, on the 
assumption that it denoted a mineral of the “ fels ” rather than 
of the “ field, and this corrupted form is now in common use in 
England. By some of the earlier mineralogists it was written 
feltspar,” from the Swedish form fdltspat. 

The felspar - group is divided into two subgroups according 
to the symmetry of the crystals. Although the crystals of all 
felspars present a general resemblance in habit, they are usually 
regarded as belonging to two systems, some felspars being mono- 
clinic and others anorthic. Figures of the crv^stals are given in 
the articles on the different species. Two cleaviiges are gener- 
ally well marked. In the monoclinic or monosymmetric fel- 
spars these, being parallel to the basal pinacoid and clino- 
pinacoid; necessarily make an angle of 90“, whence the name 
orthoclase applied to these minerals ; whilst in the anorthic 
or asymmetric felspars the corresponding angle is never exactly 
90°, and from this obliquity of the principal cleavages they are 
termed plagioclase (see Orthoclase and Plagtoclase). There 
are consequently two series of felspars, one termed orthoclastic 
or orthotomnus, and the other plagioclastic or clinotomous. 
F. Mallard suggested that all felspars are really asymmetric, 
and that orthoclase presents only a pseudo-monosymmetric 
habit, due to twinning. Twin-crystals are very common in all 
the felspars, as explained under their respective headings. 

The two divisions of the felspar-group founded on differences 
of crystalline symmetry are subdivided according to chemical 
composition. All the felspars are silicates containing aluminium 
with some other metallic base or bases, generally potassium, 
sodium or calcium, rarely barium, but never magnesium or iron. 
The monoclinic series includes common potash-felspar or ortho- 
clase (KAlSijjO,) and hyalophanc, a rare felspar containing 
barium (KgBaAl^SigOg^). The anorthic scries includes at one 
end the soda-felspar albite (NaAlSiyOg) and at the other ex- 
tremity the lime-felspar anorthite (CaAlgSigOg). It was sug- 
gested by G. Tschermak in 1864 that the other plagioclastic 
felspars are isomorphous mixtures in various proportion of albite 
(Ah) and anorthite (An). These intermediate members are the 
lime-soda felspars known as oligoclase, andesine, labradorite and 
bvtownite. There are also placed in the anorthic class a potash- 
felspar called microcline, and a rare soda-potash-felspar known 
as anorthoclase. 

The specific gravity of the felspars has been shown by G. 
Tschermak and V. Goldschmidt to vary according to their 
chemical composition, rising steadily from 2-57 in orthoclase to 
2-75 in anorthite. All the felspars have a hardness of 6 to 6*5, 
being therefore rather less hard than quartz. Pure felspar is 
colourless, but the mineral is usually white, yellow, red or green. 
Certain felspars are used as ornamental stones on account of 
their colour (see Amazon Stone). Other felspars are prized for 
their pearly opalescence (see Moonstone), or for their play of 
iridescent colours (see Labradorite), or for their spangled 
appearance, like aventurine (see Sun-stone). 

Felspar is much used in the manufacture of porcelain by reason 
of its fusibility. In England the material employed is mostly 
orthoclase from Scandinavia, often known as “ Swedish spar.” 
The high translucency of “ ivory porcelain ” depends on the 
Jarge proportion of felspar in the body. The mineral is also 
an important constituent of most ceramic glazes. The melting 
points of felspars have been investigated by Prof. J. Joly, Prof. C. 
A. Doelter y Cisterich and especially by A. L. Day and E. T. 
Allen in the Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institute at 
IVashington. 
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Among the applications of felspar is that of pure orthoclase 
in the manufacture of artiffciid teeth. 

Felspiwireadily suffers chemical alteration, yielding kaolin (q.v.). 
The turbidity of orthoclase is usually due to partial kaolinization. 
Secondary mica is also a common result of alteration, and among 
other products are pinite, epidote, saussurite, chlorite, wollas- 
tonite and various zeolites. 

See Albite, Amazon Stone, Andesine, Anorthite, Bytownite, 
Labradorite, Microcline, Moonstone, Oligoclase, Orthoclase, 
Plagioclase, Sun-stone. 

FELSTBD* or Felstead, a village of Essex, England, between 
Dunmow and Braintree, and 10 m. from Chelmsford ; with a 
station on the Great Eastern railway. Felsted is only note- 
worthy by reason of its important public school, dating back to 
its foundation as a grammar school in 1564 by Richard 1st 
Baron Rich, who as lord chancellor and chancellor of the court 
of augmentations had enriched himself with the spoil of the 
adjoining abbey and priory of Little Leez at the dissolution 
of the monasteries. It became a notable educational centre for 
Puritan families in the 17th century, numbering a hundred or 
more pupils, under lilartin Holbeach (1600-1670), headmaster 
from 1627-1649, and his successors C. Glasscock (from 1650 to 
1690), and Simon Lydiatt (1690 to 1702). John Wallis and 
Isoiic Barrow were educated here, and also four sons of Oliver 
Cromwell, Robert, Oliver, Richard (the Protector), and Henr}’. 
Another era of prosperity set in under the hcadmgstership of 
William Trivett (1745-1830) between 1778 and 1794 ; but under 
his successors W. J. Carless (from 1794 to 1813) and E. Squire 
(from 3813 to 1829) the numbers dwindled. As the result of the 
discovery by T. Surridge (headmaster 1835-1850), from research 
among the records, that a larger income was really due to the 
foundation, a reorganization took place by net of parliament, 
and in 3851, under the headmastership of Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, 
the school was put under a new governing body (a revised scheme 
coming into operation in 1876). The result under Rev. W. S. 
Grignon (1823 -1907), the headmaster from 1856 to 1875, who 
may be considered almost the second founder, was the rapid 
development of Felsted into one of the regular public schools 
of the modern English type. New buildings on an elaborate 
scale arose, the numbers increased to more than 200, and a 
complete transformation took place, which was carried on under 
his successors D. S. Ingram (from 1875 to 1890), H. A. Dalton 
(to 1906), and F. Stephenson, under whom large extensions to 
the buildings and playing-fields WTre made. 

See John Sargeaunt, Bikorv of Felsted School (.1889) ; and Alumni 
FelstedienseSy by R. J. Beevor, E. T. Roberts and others (1903). 

FELT (cognate with Ger. Fih, Du. mlt, Swed. and Dan. fit ; 
the root is unknown ; the word has given Med. I^at. filtrum, 
** filter ”), a fabric produced by the “ matting ” or “ felting ” 
together of fibrous materials such as wools, hairs, furs, &c. Most 
textile fibres (sec Fibres) possess the quality of matting to some 
extent, but wools, furs and some few hairs are the only fibres 
which can be felted satisfactorily. It is probable that the quality 
of felting must be attributed to the scale structure and waviness 
of the wools, furs and hairs referred to. When it is desired 
to incorporate non -felting fibres in felt cloths, wool must be 
employed to carry ” them. 

There are two distinct classes of felts, viz. woven or “ thread- 
structure ” felts, and “ fibre ” or true felts. In the manufacture 
of thread-structure felts, wools possessing the quality of felting 
in a high degree are naturally selected, carefully scoured so that 
the felting quality is not seriously damaged, spun into woollen 
yarn possessing the necessary fibre arrangement and twist, 
woven into cloth of such a character that subsequently satis- 
factory shrinking or felting may be effected, and finally scoured, 
milled in the stocks of machine of both, dyed and finished on the 
lines of an ordinary woven fabric. The lighter styles of woven 
felts may be composed of a single cloth only, but for the heavier 
styles two or more cloths are woven, one on the top of the other, 
at one and the same time, arrangements being made to stitch 
the cloths together during the weaving operation. 

Fibre felts are exceedingly interesting from the historical 
point of view. It is now generally admitted that the art of 
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wtfftivikig preceded that of epimning, and it must further be con- 
ceded that the art of felting preceded that of weavingi so that the 
felt fabric is probably one d the oldest oi the various styles of 
tecpgnised fabrics^ The inhabitants ol the middle and northern 
regions of Asia seem to have employed idt from time immemorial 
as cbthing and also as a covering for their habitations. Most 
of the classical writers refer to it and some of them actually 
describe its manufacture. Felt was also largely employed by 
the ancients for their hats, outer garments, and sometimes as 
a species of armour. 

Fibre felts may be divided into three classes, viz. ordinary 
felts ; hat fdts ; and impregnated felts. As all felts are based 
upon the ordinary felt, the process of manufacture of this will 
first be described. Of the wools employed the principal are : — 
East Indian, German or mid -European, New Zealand ' cross- 
breds, and Australian, Cape and Buenos Aires merinos. Vege- 
table fibres and silk are also employed, but wool must be used to 
“ carry ” them ; thus a good felting wool may be made to carrj^ 
its own weight of cotton, hemp, &c. Hairs and furs are princi- 
pally used in the hat felts. The average loss upon the wool from 
the raw state to the finished felt is 40 to 50 %. The order of 
the manufacturing processes is as follows : — mixing, willowing, 
teasing, scribbling and carding. It is interesting to note that 
it is not usual to scour felting wools. This is not because they 
are really clean — some are dirty — but because the felting pro- 
perty is lifible to be interfered with in the scouring operation. 
Some wools, however, must be scoured to ensure satisfactory 
working in the machines. From the card the wool is delivered 
as a gossamer-like film from 50 to 60 in. wide on to an endless 
sheet from 30 to 60 yds. long, upon which the felt is built up 
film upon film until the required thickness — perhaps 4 in. — 
obtained. To harden this somewhat tender sheet of felt it is 
now passed through an ironing process, effected by either steam- 
heated rollers — to which a rotatory and vibratory motion is given 
— playing upon the continually drawn-through cloth ; or a huge 
vibrating flat-iron, to which the cloth is automatically fed, held 
in position and then wound up while the following length to be 
treated is drawn under the iron. Soaping, fulling or “ felting 
and the ordinary finishing operations— including dyeing and 
printing if desirable— now follow, so that ultimately a strong 
firm fabric is turned out. It must be admitted, however, that 
the strength is much greater lengthwise than cross-wise, owing 
to the parallelization of the fibres induced in the scribbling and 
carding operations. Of course, the true felting or contraction 
occurs in the fulling or felting stock, the fabric l)eing perpetually 

hammered ” in the presence of fulling agents such os soap, 
fuller^s earth, &c., for a considerable time. The reduction in 
width, length and thickness is remarkable. This may be con- 
trolled within certain limits. The principal styles of ordinary 
fibre-felts are— linings for coats, furniture and rubber shoes ; 
saddlery ; seatings for carriages and pews ; carpets, surrounds 
and under-felts for carpets ; mantles, dresses and table^jdoths ; 
felt-slippers; mattress felts; chest-preservers, and shoulder- 
pads ; steam-engine packing, motor-car and anti-vibration 
felts, shipbuilding felts; drawing - roller felts and gun-wad 
felts. 

Hat felts may be divided into two classes, viz. those made from 
wool and fur respectively. Wool bodi:;s ” used for the lower 
quality hats are manufactured m the same way as ordinatr frits, 
but the ‘‘ shape *’ upon which the film issuing from the carder is 
built up takes the form of a double cone and thus approximates 
to the shape of the two liats ultimately formed. The shape is 
further controlled and developed in the fulling or felting opera- 
tion. In the fur hat felts an air-blast is employed to carry the 
finely separated fibres on to the shape required, upon which 
shape the fibres are held in position by suction until the required 
thickness is obtained. The structure is then further devdoped 
and ** stiffened,” i.e. impregnated with certain stiffening agents 
according to requirements. If . desirable the exterior fibres blown 
on to any shape may be of a different material from the body 
fahme. 

Iropregpatec^fhbb ace simply felts made in the ordinary way 


but subsequently impregnated with certain agents which give 
a special quality to the fabric. Messrs McNeill & Co., of l+ondon, 
were the originators of “ asphalted-felt ” for roofing and, among 
other styles, place on the market sheathing felt, inodorous fell, 
dry hair felt, foundation felt, &c., &c. A later development, 
however, is the impregnated iron-felt manufactured by Messrs ’ 
Mitchells, Ashworth, Stansfield & Co,, of Waterfoot, near Man- 
diester, who not only produce from 70 to 80 % of the ordinary 
feits manufactured in Great Britain, but also place on the 
market several specialities of which this “ iron-felt ” is largely 
used in the construction of bridges, &c., and as a substitute for 
rubber, it being apparently more durable. (A. F. B.) 

FELTHAM, or Felltham, OWEN (d. 1668), English moralist, 
was the son of Thomas P 'eltham or F'elltham of Mutlord in Suffolk. 
The date of his birth is given variously as 1602 and 1609. He is 
famous chiefly as the autlior of a volume entitled Resolves, Divim', 
Moral and Politicaly containing one hundred short and pithy 
essays. To later issues of the Resolves Peltham appended 
Lusaria, a collection of forty poems. Hardly anything is known 
of his life except that T. Randolph, the adopted “ son ” of Ben 
Jonson, addressed a poem of compliment to him, and became his 
friend, and that Peltham attacked Ben Jonson in an ode shortly 
before the aged poet s death, but contributed u flattering elegy to 
the Jonsonus Virbius in 1638. Early in life Peltham \ isitecl 
Flanders, and published observations in 1652 under the title of 
A Brief Character of the Low Countries. Pie was a strict high- 
churchman and a royalist ; he even described Charles 1 . as 
“ Christ the Second.” Hallam stigmatized Feltham as one of 
our worst writers. He has not, indeed, the elegance of Bucon, 
whom he emulated, and he is often obscure and affected ,* but 
his copious imagery and genuine penetration give his reflecti(jns 
a certain charm. To the middle classes of the 37th century 
he seemed a heaven-sent philosopher and guide, and was only 
less popular than Francis Quarles the poet. 

Eleven editions of ttio Resoives appeiirod before 1700. l^ater 
editions liy James Gumming (Loudon, iHoO; much garbled; has 
account of Feltham '.s liie and wnUags), and O* Suioalou m “ Tem] le 
Classics ” series (London, 1904), 

FELTON, CORNEUUS CONWAY (1807-1862), American 
classical scholar, was bom on the 6th of November 1807. in West 
Newbury, Massachusetts. He graduated at Harvard College in 
1827, having taught school in the winter vacations of his sopho- 
more and junior years. After teaching in the Livingstone high 
school of Genesco, New York, for two years, he became tutor at 
Harvard in 1829, university professor of Greek in 1832, and 
Eliot professor ot Greek literature in 1834. In i860 he succeeded 
James Walker as president of Harvard, which position he held 
until his death, at Chester, Pennsylvanin,, on the 26th of P'cbruary 
1862. Dr Felton edited many classical texts. His annotations 
©n Wolf’s text of the Jliad (1833) are especially ^'aluable. 
Greece, Ancient and Modern (2 vols., 1867), forty-nine lectures 
before the Lowell Institute, is scholarly, able and suggestive of 
the autlior's personality. Among his miscellaneous publications 
are the American edition of Sir William Smithes History of 
Greece (j 8 g^) ; translations of Menzel’s German Literature (1840), 
of Munk's Metres of the Greeks and Romans (1844), and of Guyot^s 
Earth and Man (1849) ; and Familiar Letters from Europe (1865). 

FELTON, JOHN (c. 1595-1628), assassin of the ist duke of 
Buckingham, was a member of an old Suffolk family established 
at Play ford. The date of his birth and the name of lus father are 
unknown, but his mother was Eleanor, daughter of William 
Wright, mayor of Durham. He entered the army, and .served 
as lieutenant in the expedition to Cadiz commanded by Sir 
Edward Cecil in 1625. His career seems to have been ill-starred 
and unfortunate from the beginning. His left hand was early " 
disabled by a wound, and a morose temper rendered him u# 
popular and prevented his advancement. Every application made 
to Buckingham for his promotion was refused, on account of an 
enmity, according to Sir Sitnonds D^Ewes, which existed between 
Felton and Sir Henry Hungate, a favourite of Buckingham. To 
his peiBonal application that he could not live without a captaincy 
Buckingham replied harshly ” that he might liang.” Whether he 
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puti in ikfi B.h6 in 1627 is uncertain, but there 

is no doubt that he continued to be refused promotion, and 
that even his scanty pay emnwd during the Cadiz adventure was 
not received. Exaspeirated by his il^tveatment, his discontent 
sharpened by poverty, and liis hatred of Buckingham intensified 
• by a study of the Conamons “ Remonstrances of the previous 
June, and by a work pubjished by Eglesham, the physician of 
James J., in which Buckingham was accused of poisoning the king, 
Felton determined to effect his assassination. He bought a 
tenpenny knife on Tower Hill, and on his way through Fleet 
Street he left his name in a church to be prayed for as a man 
much dif^ontented in mind.’* He arrived at Portsmouth at 
9 o’clock in the morning of the 23rd of August 1628, and inmaedi- 
ately proceeded to No. 10 High Street, where Buckingham was 
lodged. Here mingling with the crowd of applicants and un- 
noticed he stabbed the duke, who immediately fell dead. Though 
escape would have been easy he confessed the deed and was 
seized and conveyed to the 'J ower, his journey thither, such was 
the unpopularity of tlie duke, being accompanied by cries of 

God bless thee ” from the people. Charles and Laud desired he 
should be racked, but the illegal torture was prevented by the 
judges. He was tried before the king’s bench on the 27th of 
November, pleaded guilty, and was hanged the next day, his 
body being exposed in chains subsequently at Portsmouth. 

FELTRE, MORTO DA, Italian painter of the Venetian school, 
who worked at the close of the 15th century and beginning of the 
1 6th. His real name appears to have been Pietro Luzzo ; he is also 
known by the name Zara to or Zarotto, either from the place of his 
death or because his father, a surgeon, was in Zara during the 
son’s childhood : whether he was termed Morto (dead) from his 
joyless temperament is a disputed point. He may probably 
have studied painting first in Venice, but under what master is 
uncertain. At an early age he went to Rome, and investigated 
the ancient, especially the .subtermnean remains, and thence to 
Pozzuoli, where he painted from the decorations of antiqhc crypts 
or “ grotte.” 'J’hc style of fanciful arabesque which he formed for 
himself from these studies gained the name of ** grottesche,” 
whence comes the term “ grotesque ” ; not, indeed, that Morto 
was the first painter of arabesque in the Italian Renaissance, for 
art of this kind had. apart from his influence, been fully developed, 
both in painting and in sculpture, towards 1480, but he may have 
powerfully aided its diffusion southwards. His works were 
received with much favour in Rome. He afterwards went to 
Florence, and painted some fine grotesques in the Palazzo 
Pubblico. Returning to Venice towards 1505, he assisted 
Giorgione in painting the Fondaco dci 'I’edeschi, and seems to 
have remained with him till 1511. If we may trust Ridolfi, 
Morto eloped with the mistress of Giorgione, verbose grief at this 
transaction brought him to the grave ; the allegation, however, 
is hardly reconcilable with other accounts. It may have been 
in 3515 that Morto returned to his native Feltre, then in a very 
ruinous condition from the ravages of war in 1509. There he 
executed various works, including some frescoes, still partly 
extant, and considered to be almost worthy of the hand of 
Raphael, in tlie loggia beside San Stefano. Towards the age of 
forty-five, Morto, unquiet and dissatisfied, abandoned painting 
and took to soldiering in the service of tlie Venetian republic. 
He was made captain of a troop of two hundred men ; and fightmg 
valorously, lie is said to have died at Zara in Dalmatia, in 1519. 
This story, and especially the date of it, are questionable ; there 
is some reason to think that Morto was painting as late as 1522. 
One of his pictures is in the Berlin museum, an allegorical subject 
of ‘‘ Peace and War. ” Andarea Feltrini was bis pupil and assistant 
as a decorative painter, 

FELTRE (anc. Fdiria), a town and episcopal see. of Venetia, 
Italy, in the province of Belluno, 20 m. W.S.W. of it by mil, 
situated on an isolated hill, 885 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 
5468 (town), 15,243 ,{Q<wnmune). The cathedral has a fine poly- 
gonal apse of the 16^ century. The Palazzo, del Consiglio, now 
a tlieatre, is attributed to PaHadio. At one end of the chief 
square of tho tonrn^ the Pio^a Maggioroi k tbe oistem by wbiidi 
tha tOiwp is supplied with watpi, and a targe founl^ There 
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are some remains of the medieval castle. The ancient Feltria, 
which lay on the road (Via Claudia) from Opitergium to Triden- 
tum, does net seem to have been a place of any importance under 
the Romans. Vktorino dei Raml^doni da Feltre (1376-1446) 
was a famous educator and philosopher of his time. 

FELUOOA (on Italian word ; in forms like the Span, faluca, 
Ft; fdouque, it appears in other languages ; it is probably of 
Arabic origin, cf. fulk, a sliip, and falakaj to be round ; the 
modem Arabic form is falukah), a t>q)e of vessel used in the 
Mediterranean for coasters or fishing-boata. It is a long, low 
and narrow undecked vessel, built for speed, and propelled by 
oars or sails. The sails are lateen-shaped and carried on one or 
two masts placed far forward (see Boat). 

FEMALE, the correlative of “ male,” the sex which performs 
the function of conceiving and bearing as opposed to the beget- 
ting of young. The word in Middle English is fcfnelle, adopted 
from the French from the Lat. femrlUiy which is a diminutive, 
and in classical Latin used strictly as such, of femina, a woman. 
The present termination in lOnglish is due to a connexion in 
ideas with “ male.” In various meclianical devices, where two 
corresponding parts work within the otlier, the receiving part is 
often known as the “ female,” as for example in the ” male ” 
and “ female screw.” The 0 . Fr. fme, modem femme ^ occurs in 
legal phraaeology in feme cosperi, a married woman, i.c. one 
protected or covered by a husband, and in feme sole, one not so 
protected, a widow or spinster (see Women and HusSjand and 
Wife). 

FEMERBLL, properly Fumerei.l (from 0 . Fr. fumeratllc, 
fumuSj smoke), the old English term given to tlie lantern 
in tlie ridge of a liall roof for the punjose of letting out the smoke 
of tlie fire kindled on a central hearth. 

FENCING. If by “ fencing ” — the art of fence, i.e. of defence 
or offence — were meant generally the dexterous use of tlie sword, 
the subject would be wide indeed ; as wide, in fact, as the history 
of the sword {q.v.) itself. 33 ut, in its modern acceptation, the 
meaning of the word has become considerably restricted. The 
scope of investigation must therefore be confined to one kind of 
swordsmanship only : to that which depends on the regulated, 
artificial conditions of “ single combat.” It is indeed this play, 
hemmed in by many restrictions, which we have come to mean 
more specially by ” fencing.” It differs, of course, in many 
respects, from what may be called the art of fighting in the light 
of nature. But as its restrictions are among the very elements 
which work to the perfection of the play, it is undoubtedly in 
the history of swordsmanship as applied to duelling (see Duel) 
that we shall trace the higher development of the art. 

It may be said that the history of fencing, therefore, would be 
tantamount to the history of private duelling. Now, this is an 
ethical subject ; one, again, which would carry the investigation 
too far ; and it need not be taken up farther back than the 
middle of the 16th century, when, on the disuse of lire medieval 
wager of battle, the practice of private dmllivg began to take 
an assured footing in a warlike society. It is curious to mark 
that the first cultivation of refined cunning in fence dates from 
that period, wiiich corresponds chronologically with the general 
disuse of armour, both in battle and in more private encounters. 
It is still more curious to note that, in order to fit himself to 
meet what was an illegal but aristocratic obligation, the gallant 
of those days had to appeal to a class of men hitherto little 
considered : to those plebeian adepts, in fact, who for generations 
had cultivated skill in the use of hand weapons, on foot and 
without armour. Thus it came to pass that the earliest masters 
of fence in aH countries, namely, the masters of the art of con- 
ducting skilfully what was essentially considered as an honourable 
encounter, were almost myariably to be found among a some- 
what dishonoured gentry-gladiators, free compamons, pro- 
fessional champions, more or less openly recognized, or bravoes 
of the most uncompromising character. 

In Germany, which may be considered the cradle of systematic 
swordsmanship, these teachers of the sword had, as early as the 
15th xwb«ry, fprmad themselves into gilds ; acDong whicii the 
best kmswn wore the or ^ Associates of St Maccua 
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of Lowenberg, who had their headquarters at F^nkfort, and 
branches in aU the more important towns. Similarly, in Spain 
and in northern Italy, professional swordsmen were at various 
times, allowed to form themselves into recognized or at least 
tolerated associations. 

In England “ swordmen had been looked upon with especial 
disfavour by the powers that were, until Henry VIII., who 
was a great lover of all manly exercises, found it likewise 
advisable to turn their obnoxious existence to a disciplined and 
profitable channel by regularizing their position. The most re- 
doubtable masters were allowed to form themselves into a 
company, with powers to increase their numbers with suitable 
and duly tried men, in imitation of the world-famed German 
MarxbrUder or Marcusbriider, Under these conditions they 
were granted the lucrative monopoly of teaching the art of fight 
in England. The enormous privileges that the king, in course of 
time, conferred on his Corporation of Masters of Defence very 
soon enabled it to put down or absorb all the more ferocious of 
independent swashbucklers, and thereby to impart to the pro- 
fession a moderate degree of respectability under the coal of 
arms granted by the royal heralds : gules a sword pendant 
argent. 

It was in the midst of such corporations and in the fighting 
dens of independent swordsmen, therefore, that sprouted the 
first buds of systematic swordsmanship. Among the pro- 
fessional fencers, curiously and happily for the historian, there 
seem to hav^e been a few with a literary turn of mind. 

The oldest manuscripts of fence belong to Italy and Germany. 
They deal with the methods of carrying out single combats on 
foot, with any of the most generally accepted weapons — ^long 
sword and short sword, dagger and every kind of knives, mace, 
long and short staff, axes, &c., — and with the tricks of wrestling 
recommendable therefor. Among the most comprehensive in 
their scope may be mentioned II Fior di hatiaglia di Maestro Fiore 
dei Libert da Premariaco ; a work which, although illustrated 
with truly Italian taste and grace, shows, as far as its fighting 
style is concerned, unmistakable marks of German influence. 
The text of the MS. bears the date 1410, but the writer was known 
to be flourishing as a master of fence as early as 1383. A reprint 
■of this invaluable codex has been published, under the care of 
Francesco Donati, by the Isiiiuto Italiano d' Arii Graftche, 
Another is the better known Thalhofer s Fechi Bach, gerichiliche 
und andere ZweykUmpfe darstellend (1467), a reprint of which, 
with its 268 plates in facsimile, was brought out by Gustave 
Hergsell in Prague, The oldest printed book is likewise German: 
Ergriindung der ritierlicher Kunst der Fechiereiy von Andreas 
Paurnfeindt, Freifechter zu Wien (1516). This work, which is 
exceedingly rare, is a very complete exponent of the ways of 
wielding long and short blades to the utmost of their lethal 
capacity. It was reproduced (under various titles, very confu.s- 
ing to the bibliographer) in Frankfort, Augsburg, Strassburg, 
and finally done into French under the name of La NoUe science 
des joueurs d'epie, published in Paris and Antwerp, 1535. 

Following the Germans, the oldest printed books of fence are 
Italian. The first French book on the sword is known to be a 
translation from the German. Curiously enough, the second, aJid 
one of the most notable, Le Traiti de Vepie setde, mire de toutes 
armes, of the Sieur de St Didier, published in Paris ia 1573, can 
be shown to be a transparent adaptation of two Italian treatises, 
the Trattato di scienza d! arme of Camillo Agrippa, and Grassi’s 
Ragione di adoperar sicuramente V arme, &c. 

It is about this time, namely, the latter half of the i6th century, 
that swordsmanship pure and simple may be said to find its 
origin ; for then a great change is perceptible in the nature and 
tendency of fence books : they dissociate themselves from 
indecorous wrestling tricks, and approximate more and more 
to the consideration of what we understand by swordsmanship. 
The older works expounded the art of fighting generally ; taught 
the reader a number of valuable, if not “gentlemanlike/* 
dodges for an adversary at aU manner of weapons ; 

now the lucu^Hpp^f fence-masters deal almost exclusively 
with the wal|iPpiMA that isj the duelling weapon — ^wiUi the 


rapier in fact, both with and without its lieutenant, the 
dagger. 

It must be remembered that at this period private duelling 
and cavalier quarrelsomeness amounted to a perfect mania. 
The fencing master was no longer merely a teacher of efficacious, 
if rascally, tricks ; he was becoming a model of gallant deport- 
ment; in many cases he was even a recognized arbiter on 
matters of honour. He was often a gentleman himself : at all 
events he posed as such. 

Although the Germans were always redoubtable adepts at 
the rougher games of swordsmanship, it is in Italy that is to be 
found development of that nimbler, more regulated, more 
cunning, better controlled, kind of play which we have learned 
to associate with the term “ fencing.’* It was from Italy that 
the art of fence first spread over Europe : not from Spain, as 
it has been asserted by many writers. The Italians — if we take 
their early books as evidence, and the fact that their phraseologs’ 
was adopted by all Europe — were the first to perceive (as soon 
as the problem of armour-breaking ceased to be the most im- 
portant one in fight) the superior efficiency of the point. They 
accordingly reduced the breadth of their sword, modified the 
hilt portion thereof to admit of readier thrust action, and 
relegated the cut to quite a secondary position in their system. 
With this lighter weapon they devised in course of time that 
brilliant cunning play known as rapier fence. 

The rapier was ultimately adopted everywhere by men of 
courtly habit ; but, in England at least, it was not accepted 
without murmur and vituperation from the older fighting class of 
swordsmen, especially from the members and admirers of the 
English Corporation of Defence Masters. As a body Englishmen 
were as conservative then as they arc now. They knew the 
value of what they had as their own, and distrusted innovations, 
especially from foreign quarters. The old sword and the buckler 
were reckoned as your true English weapons : they always went 
togcther~in fact sword and buckler play in the ]6th century wa.s 
evidently held to be as national a game as boxing came to be in a 
later age. Many are the allusions in contemporary dramatic 
literature to this characteristic national distrust of continental 
innovations. There is the well-known passiage in Porter’s play. 
The Two Angry Women of Abingdon, for instance : “ Sword and 
buckler fight/’ says a sturdy Jlriton (in much the same tone of 
disgust as a British lover of fisticuffs might now a.s.sume when 
talking of a French “ Mounseer’s ” foil play), “ begins to grow 
out of use. I am sorry for it. I shall never see good manhood 
again. If it be once gone, this poking fight with rapier and dagger 
will come up. Then the tall man (that is, a courageous man and 
a good sword-and-buckler man) will be spitted like a cat or a 
rabbit ! ” The long-sword, that is, the two-hander, was also an 
essentially national weapon. It was a right-down pleasing and 
sturdy implement, recalling in good steel the vernacular quarter- 
staff of old. It required thews and sinews, and, incidentally,^ 
much beef and ale. The long-sword man looked perhaps with 
even greater disfavour than the smaller swashbuckler upon the 
new-fangled “ bird-spit.” “ Tut, man,” says Justice Shallow, 
typical laudator of the good bygone days, on hearing of the 
ridiculous Frenchman’s skill with his rapier, “ I could have told 
you more. In these times you stand on distance, your passes, 
stoccadoes, and I know not what ; ’tis the heart, Master Page ; 
’tis here, ’tis here. I have seen the time, with my long-sword, I 
would have made you four tall fellows skip like rats.” 

Now, sword-and-buckler and long-sword play was no doubt a 
manly pursuit and a useful. But, as an every-day companion, 
the long-sword was incongruous to a fastidious cavalier ; and, 
again, the buckler, indispensable adjunct to the broad swashing 
blade of home production, was hardly more suitable. • ’Jn 
Elizabethan days it soon became obvious that the buckler was 
inadmissible as an item of gentlemanly attire. It was accordingly 
left to the body attendant ; and the gallant took kindly to the 
fine rapier of Milanese or Toledan make. On the other hand, it is 
not difficult to understand the rapid popularity gained among the 
genti<y by this nimble rapier, so much reviled by the blder fighting 
men. The rapier, in fact, came in with the taste lor “ cavaliero ” 
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gtyle^ and may be looked upon as its fit outward symbol already 
in the days of Queen Mary. In Elizabeth*s reign it was firmly 
established as your only gentlemanlike weapon. 

The rapier was decidedly a foreigner; yet it suited the 
Elizabethan age, for it was decorative as well as practical. Its 
•play was picturesque, fantastic — almost euphuistic, one might 
say— in comparison with the mattcr-of-fact hanger of older days. 
Its phraseology had a quaint, rich, southern smack, which 
connoted outlandish experience and gave those conversant with 
its intricate distinctions that marvellous character, at once 
precious and ruffling, which was so highly appreciated by the 
cavalier youth of the time. The rapier in its heyday was an 
admirable weapon to look at, a delicious one to wield. And, 
besides, in proper hands, it was undoubtedly one that was most 
conclusive. It was, in short, as elegant and deadly as its prede- 
cessors were sturdy and brutal. 

By the time that the most perfect, namely, the Italian, rapier 
fence came to be generally taught in England — that is, during the 
last third of Elizabeth’s reign — the theory of swordsmanship, as 
applied to single combat, after having passed through many 
phases of imperfection, was already tolerably simple and practical, 
rrhc exact story of its evolution may be found in a work now 
included in Bohn’s Libraries, Schools mid Masters of Fence.) 
What may be considered as one of the cardinal actions of regu- 
lated sword-play on foot, namely, the lunge, had already been 
discovered. Although a great many movements which, according 
to modern notions, would be considered not only unnecessary but 
actually pernicious, still formed part of the system, it may be 
doubted whether, considering the charactex of the weapon, 
anything very much better could be devised, even in our present 
stiite of knowledge. 

For it must be remembered that the evolution of the forms of 
the sword and of the theories concerning its most efficient use 
are closely connected. It is, in fact, sometimes difficult to 
decide whether the change in the shape of the weapon was the 
result of a development of a theor>» ; or whether new theories 
were elaborated to fit alterations in these sliapes due to fashion or 
any other reason. 

When systematic fence came over to England it was already 
much simpUlied (it should be noted that improvement in the 
art, from its earliest days down to the present time, seems always 
to have been in the direction of simplification) ; yet, for more 
than a century from the appearance of the first real treatise, 
simplification never reached that point which would render 
impossilde a belief in the undoubted efficacy of those ** secret 
thrusts,” of that ” universal parry,” of those ineluctable passes, 
which every master professed to teach. These precious secrets 
remain long, among a certain slmdy class of swordsmen, an object 
of untiring study, carried on with much the same faith and zest 
as the quest of the alchemist for his powder of projection, or of the 
Merchant Adventurer for K 1 Dorado. There can, of course, be no 
such thing as an insuperable pass, a secret thrust or parry ; every 
attack can be parried, every parry can be deceived by suitable 
movements. Yet there was some justification for the belief in 
the existence of secrets of swordsmanship in days when, as a rule, 
lessons of fence were given in jealous privacy ; constant practice 
at one particular ptiss, especially with the long rapier, which 
required a great deal of muscular strength, might render any 
peculiarly fierce, sudden and audacious stroke excessively 
dangerous to one who did not happen to have opposed that stroke 
before. Undoubtedly there was little in Elizabethan fencing- 
schools of what we understand in modem days by loose-play 
between the pupils ; practice was almost invariably conducted 
between scholar and teacher in private ; and thus the 
opportunities for watching or testing any particular fencer’s play 
were few. Such an opportunity would, as a rule, only occur on 
occasions of an earnest fight ; and the possessor of a specially 
handy thrust (if it came off at all) would of course take good care 
that his opponent should not live to ponder over the secret. 
The secret, such as it was, remained. In this guise it was 
inevitable that an almost superstitious belief in “ secret foynes,” 
in the boUe secrite of certain practised duellists^ should arise. 
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Be that as it may, there is no doubt that towards the end of 
the i6th century there were many free-lances in the field of arms 
who professed to teach, in exchange for much gold, strokes that 
were not to be parried. From one truculent personage, whom 
Brantdme mentions, Tappa the Milanese, you could learn how to 
cut (if it so took your fancy) both eyes out of your adverse’s 
face with a rimerso tondo, or circular “ reverse of the point.” 
From Caizo, another Italian teacher, at one time much favoured 
by the French court, lessons were to be had in the special art of 
ham-stringing. Caizo’s botte secrite seems to have been nothing 
more nor less than a falso mancoy that is, a left-handed drawing 
cut, at the inside of the knee. But, as practised and taught by 
him, it was infallible. This stroke has come down to us as 
coup de Jarnac — a stroke, be it said, which, notwithstanding its 
bad name, was quite as fair as any in rapier fence. One Le 
Flamand, a French master in Paris, was reputed the inventor of a 
jerky time-thrust at the adversary’s brows, which was a certainty. 
This special foync, which was merely an imbrocala at the head, 
has become legendary in the fencing world as la botte de Nevers, 
English fencers have their own legends about “ the very butcher 
of a silk button,” and this brings us to the first writer on the 
rapier in England, Vincenzio Saviolo, the great expounder of that 
Italianated fence which was so obnoxious to the old masters, 
withal so much admired of Elizabethan courtiers ; the man, in 
short, who — there seems to be much internal evidence ^ show it 
— was Shakespeare’s fencing master. 

Vincenzio was not the only foreign master of note established 
in London during the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. One, 
Signor Kocco, had, we hear, a ver>" gorgeously appointed 
academy in Warwick Lane, near St Paul’s, where he coined 
money rapidly at the expense of gulls and gallants alike. But 
this man came to grief ultimately in an encounter with the long- 
sword with an old-fashioned English master of defence. Another 
popular teacher was a certain “ Geronimo ” ; but he also met 
with a melancholy and premature end by the hands of one Gheefe, 
” a tall man in his fight and natural English,” says George Silver, 
the champion of the Gorporation of Masters of Defence. Saviolo, 
however, seems to have remained unconquered. In his work 
( Vincentio Saviolo^ his practise, in two bookeSy the first inireating 
(if the use of the Rapier and Da^^ery the second of Honor and 
honorable quarrels. I^ondon. Printed by John Wolfe, 1505) 
are expounded in a most typical manner the principles of rapier 
phiy. 

The fencing phraseolo^ of Elizabethan times 5 s highly 
picturesque, l:)ut with difficulty intelligible in the absence of 
practical demonstration. Without going into technical details 
It may be pointed out that the long Elizabethan rapier, however 
admirably balanced it might otherwise be, was still too heavy to 
admit of quick parries with the blade itself. Thrusts, as a rule, 
had to be avoided by body movements, by ducking, or by a 
vault aside (incartata), or beaten away with the left hand, the 
hand being protected with a gauntlet or armed with a dagger. 
In fact, one may say that the chief characteristic of Elizabethan 
sword-play was the concerted action of the left hand pacing 
while the right delivered the attack. Benvolio’s description of 
Tybalt's fight is graphic : — 

*' With piercing steel he tilts at bold Mercutio’s breast. 

Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 

And with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other 
Sends it back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it , » 

Of these body movements, in Saviolo’s days, the most approved 
were : the incartaia, just mentioned ; the pass (the ” paiado,” 
in the ruffling Anglo -1 talian jargon), that is, the passing of one 
foot in front of the other whilst delivering the attack ; the botta 
lunga, or lunge ; and the caricado, which was a far-reaching 
combination of the two. Of systematic swo^rd movements there 
were six : siocaia, a thrust delivered with nails upwards ; imbrocaia, 
with nails down; punta^reversa, any thrust delivered from the 
left side of the body ; mandritto, a cut from the right ; tinvmo, 
one from the left ; ^tramazone, a right-down blow with the point 
of the sword. 
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Ttacp new> ait of ^nc^,^aa(4^rteniatized by thb priftcuple^i of 
mpier' play, was on whole already accepted in England 
during the l^t decade of the i6tii centu^and was,^ we know^ 
destined toenduic^ Nevertheless, there were still many partisans 
of the odder * sefaod? lovers of the national short-swcnxl and the 
biickleri Their tenete are to be fciilnd embodied, in very strenu- 
ous iai%mage, by the George Silver mentioned above, a. member* 
it would seenrj of the now dwindling company of Masters of 
Defence, in his small workt: Faradoxe of Defmcey whemn is 
paved ihr.triie gromd'vf'fi^^io he in the sheri ancient meapvns^jetc. 
Printed in London^ i599* (The work has been reprinted by 
Messrs George Belli & Sana.) 

The Italians were undoubtedly the leaders m sword-^lay ; 
but, towards the beginning of the 17th century, the Spaniards 
developed, a peculiar school of their own, which for a short while 
was all the mode in tingland as well as in Prance. The last trace, 
be it stated, of that school is now extinct. Yet the Spaniard of 
cavalier dai^^ was undoubtedly a formidable duellist ; that was 
no doubt owing to the quality of the man, not of his art. The 
Italian’s fence was artistic ; the Spaniard’s dexterity was essen- 
tially scientific. In Spain were to be found typically those 
** Captains of Complements,” who not only understood in their 
most intricate mazes the proper “ dependencies ” for the cartel, 
but also the mathematical certainties for the “ reason demon- 
strative.” These Spanish books are marvellously pedantic ; 
one may as well say it, frankly ridiculous. Spanish masters in- 
structed their schohirs on mathematical lines, with the help of 
diagrams drawn. on the floor within a circle, the radius of which 
bore certain* cryptic proportions to length of human arms and 
Spanish swords. The circle was inscribod in squares and inter- 
sected by suiidty chords bearing oocuH but, it was held, incon- 
trovertible: reiatimis to peobabilities of strokes and parries. 
The scholar was I to step from certain imterseotions to certain 
others, If th»' stepping* was correctly done the result was a fore- 
gone victory. “A villain,” exclaims Mercutio, indignantly, 
“ who figihto by the book of arithmetic.” Elizabethan comedies 
bring us raamy ati echo of its great expounder of mathematical 
swordsmanship,, the magnificent Carranza, the primer inventor 
de la Ciencm de las Ajrmasy the writer of treatises so abstruse on 

the* first and second cause,” in questions of honour and sword- 
ing, that they have' never been quite understood to thi.s day. 

J^rhaps ^0 most curious matter in connexion with the 
Spanish fence is that the most splendid treatise of the sword 
published in the French language is in reality purely Spanish 
(we have seen that the first was German, and the second an 
adaptation of Italianr treatises), 'fliis third work, Academie de 
Vipie de Girard Thibault, d\4nverSj etc., as indeed a monument ; 
one Off the biggest books ever printed, and beyond compare the 
biggest book of fence. It was issued in 1628 by the Leiden 
Elzevirs, and took fifteen years to complete. Nine reigning 
princes and a vast number of private* gentlemen subscribed to 
meet its stupendous expenses. ♦ 

This work was spoken of as a “ motnftnent.” It may, in some 
respects, be lookicd upon os the funeral monument of the old 
rapier fence ; for soon after that period rose an entirely new 
school, one adapted to the use of a less portentous weapon, ’the 
smalUsword 0# French pat^rn; a school destined^ to endure, 
and to lead to the perfection of out modem' escrifne. • 

The evolution of this new school is an instance of the'influence 
of fashion upon the shape of the sword, and hence upon theories 
concerning its use. The French school of fencing may be said 
to owe its origin to the adoption, under Louis XIV., of thie short 
court-swOrd m place of The over-long widt-hilted rapier of the 
ertdOr style. With a weapon of such reduced 'dimertsi^, of^suoh 
redtveed 'weight, the advantage of the dagger fencings ad)urMst 
at^ once ceased to- be felt. The dagger, Iftit Gothic remnant^ 
dJiappearod' acoordingly ; and there arose rapidly^ a new system 
of 'play, in which 'most df the defenrive aciioiie’Were' perfotinfed 
by the' Made' al^e* ; in' whiob/ al the same time (the Tedudion 
in the size and 'Weight of the weapon reTKlering theefficiomsy of 
edgea!iiidt?^gatofy in coW)^^^ with that of the point), 
^all cutting actios Was ultimately discarded. 


lit. it ftom thatdaite> narndy^ from the last third of the lylb 
oQixtuty^. tbat the sword, as a fighting implement, becomes 
differentiated into two very difierent directions. The military 
wOapbn^ becomes the bock-sword or sabre ; the walking com- 
panion, and duelling weapon becomes what we now understand 
by the smalLswordL Two utterly different kinds of fence are* 
pracibised: one> that of the back-sword; the other, what we 
wotaid now call foibplay.- 

The magnificent old cut’ and thrust rapier still 'flourished, it 
is true; in parts of Italy and Spain ; but by the end of the lyth 
century it: had already become an object of ridicule in the 
eyes of all persons addicted to bm and it must be 
remembered that bon tony on the Continent everywhere and 
even in England, at that time, was French Unti The walking 
sword, fit for a gentleman’s side, was therefore the small-sword 
of Versailles pattern. Its use had to be learnt from French 
masters of deportment; the old magniloquent Italo-Spanisli 
rapier jargon was forgotten; French terms, barbarized into 
carle, tierce, saloon, flanguonade, and so forth, were alone under- 
stood, In fact, French fencing became as indisponsable an 
accomplishment to the Georgian gentlemen as the fine Italianated 
foyning had been to the Elizabethan. 

The new French sword-play was, it must be owned, very neat, 
quiet, precise, and, if anything, even more deadly than the old 
fence. It was perfect as a decorous mode of fight, and as well 
suited to the lace ruffles, to the high perruque and the red heels 
of the “ beau ” as the long cup-hilted rapier had been to the 
booted and spurred cavalier.’^ The essence of its play was 
nhnbleniess of wrist ; it required quickness of spirit rather than 
muscular vigofur. It is to be noted, however, that the same sort 
of popular opposition met the invasion of French fencing, in 
posb='jiestoration:)days, that had been’ offered to the new-fangled 
kalian rapier a century earlier. During thte Parliamentary 
period, the ropier and its attendant digger had practically dis- 
appeared<; they were not true warlike weapons, their cliief 
virtue was for duelling or sudden eticounters. Blit the stout 
English baok-sworcl survived ; and with it a. very definite school 
of back-sword play. Under Charles II., the amusement of stage 
or prize-fighting with swords had become d h mode. Courteous 
assaults at many weapons, of course rebated, had been frequent 
functions: under the auspices of the Corporation of Masters of 
Defencse during the second half of the i6th century, ; it is (be it 
remarked) in such sword-matches on the scaffold that wc find 
the origin of* our modern prize'-fights at fisticuffs. The first 
instance known of a challenge at slmrps on the fighting stage is 
seen in a cartel sent by George Silver and Toby his son, as 
champions of the Corporation of Masters of Defence, to the ob- 
noxious ” Signors ” Saviolo and Geronimo. As a matter of fact, 
the latter,, having apparently no wish t6 improve their excellent 
social position or to risk forfeiting it, declined this invitation to 
a public triahof skill. But the idea was right martial and pleasing 
to the English, mind, and the fashion of prize-fighting tbok^ the 
firm befid il retained on English minds till stringent legislation, 
not I so very long ago, was brought to bear upotn it. Be il as it 
may;, this prize-fighting with swords endured until middle 
Georgian Jdays ; when,. under the impetus given to fistic displays 
theri by. the renowned' Figg (who was at one and' the same time 
thcfTimst formidable of English fencers and the first on the long 
list of English pugiii.stic champions), back-swording became 
relegated to the provinces, and ultimately dwindled into our 
bastand single-stick.” 

Fencing, in its restricted sense of purely thrusting pl^, was 
always an “ academic ” art in England. The filjsfc ^eot^advocate 
and exponent of the new small-sword fence, as taught by the new 
French school, was Sir William Hope of Bakomy,, at one -time 
deputy governor of Edinburgh Castle, who wrotcr&gfeat nuif!ber 
of quaint treatises of groat intbrest to the operative’” asrWellas 
to the “speculative” fehicer.. Yet, oddly eiKJugh; -Sir W 411 i<^ 
Hope was instpumcntal in endeavouring to push tiurough? parlia- 
ment a bill for the estabflriiment of ^a court of hboour; the oiBce 
of which was to hove been the deciding of . honourabk<p)aifrelB, 
whenever possible, without appeal to fencing’ akiU^ The House, 





however, being at the time excited and busy on the question, 
of the union of Scotland and England, the bill never became act. . 

To resume : since it began to be practised as a regulated art 
one may say broadly that sword play has already passed through 
four main phases. The first belongs to the early Tudor days^ 
of sword and buckler encounters, whereof, if the best theoretical 
treatises appeared in Italy, the sturdiest practical exponents 
were most probably found in the British Isles. Then came the 
age of the rapier, coeval with the general disuse of the buckler. 
There may be discerned the dawn of fencing proper, which will j 
fully arise when, in Caroline times, the outrageous l^th of 
the tuckc will at last be sufficiently reduced no longer to require 
the dagger as a helpmate. The third was the age of the small- 
sword. With its light, elegant and deadly practice we enter a 
new atmosphere, so to speak, on fencing ground. Suppleness of 
wrist and precision of fingering replace the ramping and traver- 
sing, the heavy forcing play, of the Elizabethan. If the rapier 
age was well exemplified by Vincent Saviolo, this one was 
typified, allx'it perhaps at a time when it was already somewhat 
on the wane, by the admirable Angelo Tremamondo Malevolti. 

In the early days of the small-sword age men still fenced in 
play as they fought in earnest. But presently there appeared 
on Ihe scone (during the last years of the i8th century) an implo 
nient de.^Uined to revolutionize the art and hopelessly to divide 
tlie practice of the school from that of tlie*ficld : that was the 
fencing mask. Before this invention, small-sword play in the 
master’s room was perforce comparatively cautious, correct, 
sure and above all deliberate. The long, excited, argumentative 
phrasc.s of modern assaults were unknown ; and so was the 
almost inc^'itahly consequent scrimmage. But under the pro- 
tection of the fencing mask a ne\v school of foil-play w^as evolved, 
one in which swiftness and inveteracy of attack and parry, of 
riposlr, remise^ counter-riposte and reprise ^ assumed iOn all-hn- 
portant cliaracter. With the new style began to assert iUself 
that utter recklessness of “ chance hits ” which in our days so 
markedly differentiates foil-practice from actual duelling. And 
this l)rings us to tlie fourth phase, the fencing art, to what may 
he called the age of the foil. 

If an thing were required to demonfftrate that’ foil-pla:}’' has 
nowadays passed into the state of what may be called fine art 
in athleticism, it would be found in the rise of the method which 
Trench masters particularize as le jeu du terrain ^ as duelling play 
in fact ; a play whicli differs as completely from academic foil- 
foncing’ as cross-country riding in an utiknown district from 
the haute ernle of horsemanship in the manage. By fencing, 
nowadays, that is by foil-play, wo have come to mean not simply 
fighting for hits, but a strictly regulated game which, being quite 
c-.>nveritif»nal, docs not take accidental hits into consideration 
at all. I'his game requires for its perfect display a combination 
of artificial circumstances, such as even floors, featherweight 
w'eapons, and an unconditional acceptance of a number of 
traditional conventions. Now, for the more utilitarian purposes 
of duelling, the mtijor part of the foil fencer’s special achievement 
and brilliancy has to Ik* uncompromisingly sacrificed in the pres- 
ence of the brutal fact that thrusts in the face, or below the w^aist, 
do count, insomuch as they may kill ; that accidental hits in the 
arm or the leg cannot be disregarded, forthey maj% and generally 
do, put a premature stop to the bout. The “ rub on the green ** 
must be accepted, perforce, and indeed often plays as important 
a part in the issue of the game as the player^s skill. The fiict, 
however, that in earnest encounters all conventionalities which 
determine the value of a hit vanish, docs not in any way justify 
the notion, prevalent among many, that a successful hit justifies 
any method of planting the same ; and that the mere discarding 
of all convention in practical sword-play is sufficient to convert 
SLe bad fencer into a. dangerous duellist. 

It is the recognition of this fact (which, oddly enough, only 
came to be generally admitted, and. not without reluctance, 
by the masters of the art diwing the last quarter of the 19th 
century) which has led to the elaboration of the modified system 
of small-sword ience. now known as epee play. The new system, 
after pa.ssing through various rather extravagant phases of its 
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own, gradually returned to the- main principle of sound foil-play 
but shorn of all futile conventions as to the relative values of hits. 
In ipSe'phf a hit is a hit, whether' correctly delivered or reckless, 
whether intentional or the result of mere chance, and must, at 
the cost of much caution and patience, be guarded against. 

Per^confra the elaboration by the* devotees of the* ip^e of a really 
practical system of fence, that is) one applicable to trials in 
earnest, has reacted upon the lea(Aing of foibplay by the best 
masters ^crf'tbr present day—a teaching which, without ceasing 
to be academical up to a certain point, takes now cognisance of 
the necessity- of defending every j^art of the body as sedulously 
as the target of the breast, and, moreover, of warding the many 
possibilities of chance hits in contretemps. 

In both in the highly refined, complicated 'and brilliant 
fence of the first-class “ foil,” as well as in the simpler and more 
cautious operations of the practised duellist*— the one golden rule 
remains, that one so quaintiy expressed by M. Jourdain’s 
m(Aire £ of mes in Mol lire’s comedy : Tout le secret dcs armes ne 
consiste qu’en deux chc-scs, d donner et k nc point rccevoir.” 

The point most uf?ually lust sight of by sanguine and self- 
reliant scomers of conventionalities is that, although with the 
sword it may be comparatively easy at any time “ to give,” it is 
by no means easy to make sure of “giving without receiving.” 
The mutual simultaneous hit — the coup-double— is, in fact, the 
dread pitfall of all sword-play. For this reason, in^ courteous 
bouts, a hit has no real value, not only when it is actually 
cancelled by a counter, but when it is deK\'ered in such a way as 
to admit of a counter. In short, the experience of ages and the 
careful consideration of probabilities have given birth to the 
various make-believes and restrictions that go to make sound 
foil-play: These restrictions arc destined to act in the same 
direction as the warning presence of a sharp point in.stead of a 
button ; and thus, as far as possible, to prevent tho.se mutual 
hits — the contretemps of the old masters “-w*hich mar the greater 
numrtxjT of ^assaults. The proper obsotv^ancp of those conventions , 
other things being equal, distinguishes the good from the in- 
different swordsman, the man who uses his head from him who 
rushes blindly where angels fear to tread. So much fur foil- 
pky. 

In modem sword-play, on the other hand, is seen the usual 
tendency of arts which have reached their climax of complication 
to return to comparative simplicity. With reference to actual 
duelling, it is a recognized thing that it would be the height of 
folly to attempt, sword in hand, the complei attacks, the full- 
length lunges, the neat but somewhat weak parries of the foil ; so 
much so,. that many have been led to assert that, for its ultimate 
practical purpose (which logically is that of duelling), the 
refined iirt of the foil, requiring so many years of assiduous and 
methodical work, is next to useless. It is alleged, as a proof, that 
many successful duellists have happened to be indifferent 
performers on the fencing floor. Some even maintain that a few 
weeks* spex^al work in that restricted — ^very restricted — play, 
which alone can be considered safe on the field of honour, will 
produce as good a practical swordsman as any who have walked 
the schools for years. Nothing can be further from the truth : 
were it but on the ground that the greater includes the less ; that 
the fbil'-'fencer of standing who can perform with ease and 
accuracy all the intricate movements of the assault, who has 
trained his hand afid eye to the lightning speed of the well- 
handled foil, must logically prove more than a match for the more 
purely practical but less trained devotees of the epee de combat. 
The only difference for him in the two plays is that the latter is 
incomparably slower in action, simpler ; tluit it demands above 
all thinp patience and caution ; and especially that, instead of 
protecting; his breast only, the epee fencer must beware of the 
wily attack, or the chance Wt, at every part of his body, especially 
at his sword-hand. 

The difference which still exists between the French and 
Italian schools of snialhsword ' fencer— by no ' means so wide, . in 
point of ' theory, as popularly supposed— is mainl<^ ‘due to the 
dissimilarity of the weapons favoured by the two countries. 
The quillons, which are retained' to thk day In the Italian 
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fioreflff and spada, conduce to a freer use of wrist-play and a 
straight arm. The French^ on the other hand, having long ago 
adopted the plam grip both for fleurei and epee, have come to 
rely more uj>on fii^er^play and a semi-bent arm. Both schools 
have long laid claims to an overwhelming superiority, on theo- 
retical ground, over their rivals — claims which were unwarrant- 
able. Indeed, of later days, especially since the evolution of a 
special “ duelling play,” the two schools show a decided tendency, 
notwithstanding the difference in the grip of the weapons, towards 
a mutual assimilation of principles. 

As a duelling weapon — as one, that is to say, the practice of 
which under the restrictive influence of conventions could 
become elaborated into an art— the sabre (see Sabre-fencing) 
returned to favour in some countries at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. Considered from the historical point of view, 
the modem sabre, albeit now a very distant cousin of the small- 
sword, is as direct a descendant as the latter itself of the old cut- 
and-thrust rapier. It is curious, therefore, to note that, just as 
the practice of the “ small ” or thrusting sword gave rise to two 
rival schools, the h>ench and the Italian, that of the sabre or 
cutting sword (it can hardly be called the broadsword, the blade, 
for the purposes of duelling play, having been reduced to 
slenderest proportions) became split up into two main systems, 
Italian and German. And furtlier it is remarkable tliat the 
leading characteristics of the latter should still be, in a manner, 
“ severity*” and steadfastness ; and tliat the former, the Italian, 
should rely, as of yore, specially upon agility and insidious 
cunning. 

Concerning the latter-day evolution of that special and still 
more conventional system of fence, the Schldger or Jlati-rapicr 
play favoured by the German student, from that of the ancestral 
rapier, the curious will find a critical account in an article 
entitled “ Schldgerei ” which appeared in the Saturday Review, 
5th of December 1885. 

See also the separate articlc.s on Cank-Fencing (canne ) ; 
- i)K - Co.MBAT ; Foil - Fencing ; Sabre - Fencing • and 
Single-stick. 

Authorities. — Tlic bibliograpliy of fencing is a copious subject ; 
but it has been very completely dealt wuth in the following works : 
Bibliotheca dimiraforia, in the “ Fencini;, Boxing and Wrestling " 
volume of the Radmintoii library (Longmans) \ ' A Btblio^rapky of 
Fencing and ])iuihng, by Carl A. Tliimiii (Jolm Lane). For h'rcnch 
works more especially: La nihliogyu/^hic dc I'esiyLnc, by Vigt^ant 
(Paris, Mottero/) ; and Afa Collection d'csirune^ by the srane (Paris, 
Quantin). For Italian bot>ks : Bihliogvafia (‘cnerale della scherma, 
by Gelli (Firenza, 'Niccolai). For Sjiain and I'ortugal : Libras 
de esgrima espahuks y portugucscs, by Leguina (Madrid, I^s 
Hu6rfanos). Both M. Vigeant's and Cav. Gelli ’s worlcs deal with 
the subject generally ; but their entries are only critical, or even 
tolerably accurate, in tlic case of books belonging to their own 
countries. Concerning the history of the art, Egerton Castle’s 
Bchuols and Masters of Fence (George Bell) ; Hutton’s The Sword 
and the Centuries (Grant Richards) ; and Letainturier-Fradin's J.cs 
JoHetn% d’tph d ttauers les dges (Paris, FTammarion) cover the ground, 
technically and ethically. As typical expommts of the French and 
Italian sciiools respectively may bo mentioned here : La ^Ikorie de 
I'cscrime, by Prevost (Paris, de Brunhof) (tliis is the work which was 
adopted in the Badminton volume on Fencing),, and Truttafo ieorico- 
pratico della scherma, by Parise (Rome, Voghera). (E. Ca.) 

FENDER, a metal guard or defence (whence the name) for a 
fire-place. When the open hearth with its logs burning upon dogs 
or andirons was replaced by the closed grate, tlie fender w^as 
devised as a finish to the smaller fire-places, and as a’ safeguard 
against the dropping of cinders upon the wooden floor, which was 
now much nearer to the fire. Fenders are usually of steel, bra.ss 
or iron, solid or pierced. Those made of brass in the latter part of 
the 1 8th and the earlier part of the 19th centuries are by lar the 
most elegant and artistic. They usually had three claw feet, and 
the pierced varieties were often cut into arabesques or con- 
ventional patterns. The lyre and other motives of the Empire 
style were much used during the prevalence of that fashion. The 
modern fender is much lower and is often little more than a kerb ; 
it is now not infrequently of stone or marble, fixed to the floor. 

FfiNELOK, BERTRAND DE SAUGNAC, seigneur de la Mothe 
(1523-1589)^ French diplomatist, came of an old family of 
^pgord. After serving in the army he was sent ambassador to 


I England in 1508 At the request of Charles IX. he endeavoured 
! to excuse to Elizabeth the massacre of St Bartholomew as a 
; necessity caused by a plot which had been laid against the life of 
the king of France. For soine time after the death of Charles IX. 
Fenelon was continued in his office, but he was recalled in 1575 
when Catherine de’ Medici wished to bring about a marriage 
between Elizabeth and the duke of Alcn^on, and thought that 
another ambassador would have a better chance of success in the 
negotiation. In 1582 Fdnelon was charged with a new mission to 
England, then to Scotland, and returned to France in 1583. Be 
opposed the Protestants until the end of the reign of Hcnr/ III., 
but espoused the cause of Henry IV. He died in 1389. His 
nephew in the sbeth degree was the celebrated archbishop of 
Cambrai. 

Fenelon is the author of a number of writings, among which 
those of general importance are Memoires touchant I'Angleterre et 
la Suisse, ou Sommaire de la rkgociation faite en Anglefcrre, Can 
(containing a number of the letters of Charles and his mother, 
relating to Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary and the Bartholomew 
massacre), published in the Memotres of Castelnau (Paris, 1050) ; 
N^gociatwns de la Mothe Fenelon et de Muhel, stem de Maucissihc, ett 
Angleierre ; and Dcpechcs de M. de la Mothe Fenelon, JnKtr{nti('ns tni 
sieur de la Maiivisskrc, both contained in the edition of ('.Tstclnairs 
Memoires, published at Brussels in 1731. 'I'lie correspondence ot 
Fenelon was published at I'aris in 1838- 1841, in 7 vols. 8v'C). 

Sec “ Lettres dc Catherine de’ Medicis," edited by Hector de la 
Fcrricrc (1880 scq.) in the Collection de dot nnienis inedits stir I'hisioUe 
de France^ 

F£NEL0N, FRANgOIS DE SAUGNAC DE LA MOTHE (1651 
1715), French writer and archbishop of Cambrai, was born at 
the ehateau of Fenelon in Perigord on the 6th of August 1651. 
Hi.s father, Puns, comte dc Fenelon, was a country gentleman of 
ancient lineage, large family and small estate. Owing to his 
delicate health the boy’s early education was carried on at home ; 
though he was able to spend some time at the neighbouring 
university of Cahons. In 1666 he came to Pari.s*, under charge 
of his father s brother, Antoine, marquis de Fenelon, a retired 
soldier of distinction, well knotvn for his religious zi al. Three 
years later he entered the famou.s theological college of Saint 
Sulpice. Here, W'hile imbibing the somewhat mystical jiiety 
of the house, he had an excellent chance of carrying on hi.; 
beloved classical studies ; indeed, at one time he proposed to 
couple sacred and profane together, and go on a missionary 
journey to the Levant. “ There I shall once more make the 
Apostle’s voice heard in the C'htireh of Corinth. I shall stand 
on that Areopagus where St Paul prciiehed to the sages of this 
world an unknown God. But I do not scorn to descend lhi.rice 
to the Piraeus, w^hcrc Socrates sketched the plan of his republic. 
I shall mount to the double summit of Parnassus ; 1 shall rc\'el 
in the joys of Tempo.” Family opposition, however, put an end 
to this attracth'c prospect. Fenelon rcMnained at Saint Sulpice* 
till 1679, when he was made “ superior ” of a “ New Catholic ” 
sisterhood in Paris — an institution devoted to the com ersion of 
Huguenot ladies. Of his work here nothing is knowm for certain.* 
Presumably it w'us successful ; since in the winter of 1685, just 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, Fenelon was put 
at the head of a number of priests, and sent on a mission to the 
Protestants of Saintonge, the district immediately around the 
famous Huguenot citadel of La Rochelle. To lenclon sucli 
employment was clearly uncongenial ; and if he ^vas rather 
too ready to employ unsavoury methods — such as bribery’ and 
espionage — among his proselytes, his general conduct was kindly 
and statesmanlike in no slight degree. But neither in his actions 
nor in his writings is there the least trace of that belief in liberty 
of conscience ascribed to him by 18th-century philosophers. 
Tender-hearted he might be in practice; but toleration he declares 
synonymous with “ cowardly indulgence and false compassiqn.” 

Meanw’hile the marquis de Fenelon had introduced his nephiw 
into the devout section of the court, dominated by Mme de 
Maintenon. lie became a favourite disciple of Bossuct, and at 
the bishop’s instance undertook to refute certain metaphysical 
errors of Father Malebranche. Followed thereon an independent 
philqjiophical Treatise on the Existence of God, wherein Fenelon 
rewrote Descartes in the spirit of St Augustine. More iipportant 
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were his Dtdlogues on Eloquence^ wherein he entered an eloqiient 
plea for greater simplicity and naturalness in the pulpit, and 
urged preachers to take the ScTiptnral, natural style of Bossuet 
as their model, rather than the coldly analytic eloquence of his 
. great rival, Bourdaloue. Still more important was his Treatise 
on the Education of Girls ^ being the first systematic attempt 
ever made to deal with that subject as a whole. Hence it was 
probably the most influential of all F6nelon’s books, and guided 
French ideas on the question all through the i8th century. It 
balds a most judicious balance between the two opposing parties 
of the time. On the one side were the pricietiscsy enthusiasts 
for the “ higher ” education of their sex ; on the other were 
the heavy Philistines, so often portrayed by Molidre, who 
thought that the less girls knew the better they were likely to 
be. Fenelon sums up in favour of the cultivated house-wife ; 
his fir'5t object was to persuade the mothers to take charge of 
their girls themselves, and fit them to become wives and mothers 
in their turn. 

The book brought its author more than literary glory. In 
1689 Fenelon was gazetted tutor to the duke of Burgundy, 
eldest son of the dauphin, and eventual heir to the crown. The 
character of this strange prince has been drawn once for all by 
Saint-Simon. Shortly it may be said that he was essentially a 
mass of conlradictioiis -'brilliant, passionate to thepoint of mania, 
but utterly weak and unstable, capable of developing into a 
saint or .a monster, hut quite incapable of becoming an ordinary 
human being. Fenelon a.s.sailed him on the religious side, and 
managed to transfcjrm him into a devotee, exceedingly affection- 
ate, canicst and religious, but woefully lacking in tact and 
common s»*nse. In justice, however, it should be added that 
his health was being steadily undermined by a mysterious 
internal complaint, and that Fenelon ’s tutorship came to an end 
on his disgrace in 1607, before the pupil was fifteen. The abiding 
result of his lutorhhi]> is a code of carefully graduated moral 
lessons — the Jujhli's\ the Dialof^iies of the Dead (a series of imagin- 
ary conversations between departed heroes), and finally Tele- 
maque, where the adventures of the son of Ulysses in search of 
a father are made into a political novel w'ith a purpose. Not, 
indeed, that Fenelon meant his book to Ik; the literal paper 
^Constitution some of his contemporaries thought it. Like other 
Utopias, it is an easy-going compromise between dreams and 
possibilities. Its one object was to broaden Burgundy’s mind, 
and ever keep before his eyes the “ great and holy maxim that 
kings exist for the sake of their subjects, not subjects for the sake 
of kings.” Here and there Fenelon carries his philanthropy to 
lengths curiously prophetic of the age of Rousseau — fervid 
denunciation of war, belief in nature and fraternity of nations. 
And he has a truly jSth-century belief in the all-efficiency of 
institutions. Mentor proposes to “ change the tastes and habits 
of the whole people, and build up again from the very found- 
ations.” Fenelon is on firmer ground when he leads a reaction 
against the “ mercantile system ” of Colbert, with its crushing 
restrictions on trade ; or when he sings the praises of agriculture, 
in the hope of bringing back labour to the land, and thereby 
ensuring the physical efficiency of the race. Valuable and far- 
sighted as were the.se ideas, they fitted but ill into the scheme 
of a romance. ^ Seldom was Voltaire wider of the mark than when 
he called Telemnqtie^ a Greek poem in French prose. It is too 
motive, too full of ingenious contrivances, to be really Greek. 
As, in Fjnelon’s own opinion, the great merit of Homer was his 
“ amiable simplicity,*’ so the great merit of TiUmaque is the art 
that gives to each adventure its hidden moral, to each scene 
some sly reflection on Versailles. Under stress of these pre- 
occupation.s, however, organ i(' unity of structure went very much 
to the wall, and Telemaque is a grievous offender against its 
author’s own canons of literary taste. Not that it altogether 
lost thereby. There is a curious richness in this prose, so full 
of rhythm and harmony, that breaks at every moment into 
verse, as it drags itself along its slow and weary way, half- 
fainting under an overload of epithets. And although no single 
feature of the book is Greek, there hangs round it a moral 
fragranre only to be called forth by one who had fulfilled the 


vow of his youth, and leamt to breathe, as purely as on ** the 
double summit of Parnassus/* the very essence of the antique. 

TeUmaqiie w^ published in 1699. Four years before, Fenelon 
had been appointed archbishop Cambrai, one of the richest 
benefices in France. Very soon afterwards, however, came the 
great calamity of his life. In the early days of his tutorship he 
had met the Quietist ap>ostle, Mmc Guyon (q.v.), and had been 
much struck by some of her ideas. These he developed along lines 
of his own, where Christian Neoplatonism curiously mingles with 
theories of chivalry and disinterestedness, borrowed from the 
pricteuses of his own time. His mystical principles are set out 
at length in his Maxims of ike Saints ^ published in 1697 (see 
Quietism). Here he argues that the more love we have for 
ourselves, the less we can spare for our Maker. Perfection lies 
in getting rid of self-hood altogether — in nev'^er thinking of our- 
selves, or even of the relation in which God stands to us. The 
saint does not love Christ as hi9 Redeemer, but only as the 
Redeemer of the human race. Bossuet attacked this position 
as inconsistent with Christianity. Fenelon promptly appealed 
to Rome, and after two years of bitter controversy his book was 
condemned by Innocent XII. in 1699. As to the merits of the 
controversy opinion will always be divided. On the point of 
doctrine all good judges agree that Fenelon was wrong ; though 
many still welcome the obiter dictum of Pope Innocent, that 
F6nelon erred by loving God too much, and Bossuet by loving 
his neighbour too little. Of late years, however, tfossuet has 
found powerful defenders ; and if they have not cleared bis 
character from reproach, they have certainly managed to prove 
that Fcnelon’s methods of controversy were not much better 
than his. One of the results of the quarrel was Fenelon’s banish- 
ment from court j for Louis XIV. had ardently taken Bossuet’s 
side, and brought all the batteries of French influence to bear on 
the pope. Immediately^ on the outbreak of the controversy, 
Fenelon was exiled to his diocese, and during the last eighteen 
years of his life he was only once allowed to leave it. 

To C^brai, accordingly, all his energies were now directed. 
Even Saint-Simon allows that his episcopal duties were perfectly 
performed. Tours of inspection, repeated se\'eral times a year, 
brought him into touch with every corner of his diocese. It was 
administered with great strictness, and yet on broad and liberal 
j lines. There was no bureaucratic fussiness, no seeking after 
I popularity : but every man, whether great or small, was treated 
exactly as became his station in the world. And Saint-Simon 
bears the same witness t o his government of his palace. There he 
lived with all the piety of a true pastor, yet with all the dignity of a 
great nobleman, who was still on excellent terms with the world. 
But his magnificence made no one angr}^, for it was kept up 
chiefly for the sake of others, and was exactly proportionate to 
his place. With all its luxuries and courtly ease, his house 
remained a true bishop's palace, breathing the strictest discipline 
and r^traint. And of all tins chastened dignity the archbishop 
was himself the ever-present, ever-inimitable model — in all that 
he did the perfect churchman, in all the high-bred noble, in all 
things, also, the author of Telemaque. 

The one great blot on this ideal existence was his persecution of 
the Jansenists (see Jansenism). His theories of life were verv 
different from theirs ; and they had taken a strong line against 
his Maxims of the Saints, holding that visionary theories of 
perfection were ill-fitted for a world where even the holiest could 
scarce be saved. To suppress them, and to gain a better market 
for his own ideas, he was even ready to strike up an alliance witli 
the Jesuits, and force on a reluctant France the doctrine of papal 
infallibility. His time was much better employed in fitting his 
old pupil, Burgundy, for a kingship that never came. I..ouis XIV* 
seldom allowed them to meet, but for years they corresponded ; 
and nothing is more admirable than the mingled tact and firmness 
with which Fenelon spoke his mind about the prince's faults. 
This exchange of letters became still more frequent in 1711, 
when the wretched dauphin died and left Burgundy heir- 
apparent to the throne. Fenelon now wrote a series of memorable 
criticisms on the government of Louis XIV., accompanied by 
projects of reform, not always quite so w»se. For his practical 
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political service was to.aotJOSAan alaamn-belL Much more clearly 
than most men, he saw that the Bourbons were tottering to their 
faU, but how to prevent that fall he did not know. * 

Not that any amount of knowledge would have availed. In 
1712 Burgundy died, and with him died all his tutor hopes of 
reform. From this moment his health began to fail, though he 
mustered strength enough to write a remarkable Litter to the 
French Academy in the autumn of 1714. This is really a series of 
general reflections on the literary movement of his time. As in 
his political theories, the critical element is much stronger, than 
the cons^ctive. F^nelon was feeling his way away from the 
rigid standards of Boileau to a Sublime so simple and ’familiar 
timt all may understand it.’’ But some of his methods were 
remarkably erratic j he was anxious, for instance, to abolish 
verse, as unsuited to the genius of the French. In other respects, 
however, he was far before his age. The 17th century had treated 
literature as it treated politic* and religion ; each of the throe 
was^ cooped up in a water-tight compartment by itself. F^elon 
was one of the first to break down these partition-walls, and 
insist on viewing all three as products of a single spirit, seen at 
different angles. 

A few weeks after the Letter was written, Fcnelon met with a 
carriage-accident, and the shock proved too piuch for :bis en- 
feebled frame. On the 7th of January 1715 he died atithe of 
63. Ever ^nce, his character has been a much-discussed enigma. 
Bossuet can only be thought of as the highr priest of authority 
and common-sense ; but F 4 nelon has been made by turns into a 
sentimentalist, a *myssUcal ^saint, an iRth-century pMosophe, 
an ultramontane ohurChman and a hysterical hypocrite. And 
each of lhese views, exaept the last, contains an element of truth. 
More than most men, F^nelon “ wanders between twoi worlds — 
one dead, the other powerless to be bom.” He came just at a 
time when the characteristic ideas of the 17th century—rthe ideas 
of Louis XIV., of Bossuet and Boileau— had lost Uieir savour, 
and before another creed could arise to take their placie. Hence, 
like most df those who break away from an established .order,! he 
seems by turns a revolutionist and a reactionary. Such ajman 
expresses his ideas much better by word of mouth than in the 
cold formality of print ; and F^nelon’s contemporaries thought 
far more highly of his conversation than his books. That 
downright, gossiping German princess, the duchess of Orleans, 
cared little for the Maxims ; 'but she was enraptured by their 
author, and his ugly face, all skin and bone, though he. laughed 
and talked quite . unaffectedly and' easily.” An obscr\Tr of very 
different mettle, -the great lawyer d’Aguesseau, dwells on the 
“ ndble singularity, that gave him an almost prophetic air. Yet 
he was neither passionate nor masterful. Though in reality he 
governed others, it was always by seeming to give way ; and he 
reigned in society as much by the attraction of his mannecs ias 
by the superior virtue df -his parts. Under his hand the^most 
trifling subjects gained a new importance ; yet he :trej^ted ithe 
gravest with a touch so light that he seemed to have- invented <tba 
sciences rather than learnt them, for he was always a creator^ 
always original, and himself was imitable of none.” Still betteriis 
Saint-Simon’s portrait of F6nclon as he appeared aboutitheitinse 
of his appointment to Cambrai— tall, thin, well-built^ exceedingly 
pale, with a great nose, eyes from which fire and genius joureddn 
torrents, a* face curious and unlike any other, yet so striking, and 
attractive that, once ^een, it could not be forgotten. There were 
to be found the most contradictory qualities in perfect agreement 
with each other— rgravity and oourtimess,. earnestness and gaiety, 
the man of learning, the noble and tlie bishop. But all centred in 
an air of high-brea dignity, of graceful, polished seemliness and 
wit — it cost an effort to turn away one’s eyes. 

Authorities. complete, edition of tF^nelon was brmight 

out by the abbe GossMb of Saint Sulpicc (zo vols., Varis, 
GosseUn also edited aS^L’etopre de Frwlnn, by Cardinal Baiwsct 
(4 vols., Paris, authorities arc FCnelon d Cambrai 

(l*aris, 1885), by ^HPiuel de Broglie ; F^nelon, by Paul Janet 
(Paris, 1892); BoseSj^tteiFAmelon,, by/L..CrousK' (2 vols„*.Pari.s, 1894); 
J. Lemattre, (*9io) • In English fbere are : Finelm^hU FHends 

and by E. K. Sanders (1901I ; ,and pYangois de F^nelon^ 

bytliord StCyres fi906) ; see also th/t Quarterlv Review for January 
1902, an d“M.* Masson, Finelon ei Maddme^Guyon (1907). (ST. C.) 


FBNESTSLLA* Roman hi$torian and encyclopaedic writer, 
flourished m the reign of Tiberius. If the notice in Jerome hi. 
ctMTect,he lived from 52 b.c. to a.d. 19 (according to others 35 b.c.- 
A.D. 36). Taking Varro for his model, Fenestella was one of the 
chief representatives of thejnew style of historical writing which, 
in the place of the brilliant flcscriptive pictures of Livy, discussed 
curious and out-.of*the-way Incidents and customs of political and 
social life, including literary history. He was the author of an 
Annales, probably from the earliest times down to his own days. 
The fragments indicate the great variety of subjects discussed : 
the origin of the appeal to the , people (provocatio) ; the use of 
elephants in the circus games ; the wearing of gold rings the 
introduction of tlie dlive tree ; the material for making the toga ; 
the cultivation of the soil ; certain details as to the lives of Cicero 
and Terence. The work wfts very much used (mention is made of 
an abridged edition) by Pliny the elder, Asconius Pedianus (the 
(sommentator on Cicero), Nonius, and the philologists. 

Fragments in H. Peter, liistoficorum Romanorum pfagmmta 
(188'^) ; see also monographs by L. Mexclclin (1S44) and J. Poeth 
(1849) ; M. Schan*, Gc^chtchte ier rom. Litt. ed. 2 (1901) ; Tcuflcl, 
Hist, of Roman Literature^ p. 259. A work published under the name of 
I.. Fenestella {T>e maf;istraiitjus et sacerdoiiis Romanorum^ 1510) is 
really by A. D. Fioccht, canon and papal secretary, and was subse- 
miealily j>ublished as by hirti (under the latinized form of liis name, 
Floccus), edited by Aegidius Witsius (1561). 

FENESTRATION (from 0 . Fr. fenestre, modern fenitre, I-at. 
fene$iray a window, connected with Gr. tpatvar, to show), an 
architectural term applied to the arrangement of windows on the 
front of a building, more especially when, in the absence of 
columns or pilasters separating them, they constitute its chief 
architectural -embellishment. The term “ fenestral ” is given to a 
frawhe or “ chassis ” on which oiled pzaper or thin cloth was 
strained to keep, out wind and rain when the windows were not 
glazed. 

FENIANSy or Fenian BaiOTnERiioop, the name of a modern 
Irish-American revolutionary secret society, founded in America 
by J:plm'0’Mahot)y in 1858. The name was derived 

from an anglicized version of fiann^ feinne, the legendar\' band 
of warriors in Ireland Jed by the hero Find Mac Cumaill (see 
Finn, Mac Gool ; and Celt: Celtic Literature : Irish)] and it 
was given ‘to his organization of conspirators by O’MaKony, who 
was a Celtic fschoto and had translated Keating’s History of 
Ireland in 1857. After the collapse of William ijmith O’Brien’s 
attempted rising in 1848, O’Mahony, who wius concerned in it, 
escaped abroad, and , since 1852 had been living in New York. 
James. Stephens, another of the “ men of 1848,” had established 
wmsejf in Paris, and was in correspondence with O’Mahony 
and other, disaffected Irishmen at home and abroad. A club 
called the Phoenix National and .-Literal Society, with Jeremiah 
P'ouQvan (afterwards known as O’Donovan Rossa) among its 
more prominent members, had recently been formed at Skib- 
bereem; .and under the influence of Stephens, who visited .it: ip ^ 
;i 858, it became the centre of preparations for armed re- 
bellion. About the same time O’Mahony in 'the United States 
established the “ Fenian Brotherhood,” whose members bound 
themselves, by an oath of “ allegiance to the Irish Republic, now 
virtually established,” and swore to take up arms when called 
upon and to yield implicit obedience to the commands of their 
superior officers. The object of Stephens, O’Mahony and other 
leaders of the movement was to form a great league of Irishmen 
in all parts of the world against British rule in Ireland. The 
organization was modeled on ,tl^t of the French lacobins at tl^ 
Revolution; there was a ” Committee of Public Safety ” in 
Paris, with, a number of subsidiary committees, and affiUatcd 
clubs ; its operations -were conducted secretly by unknown and 
irresponsible leaders ; and it had, ramifications in. every pai;t of 
the world, the “)Fanian$,” as they soon wie to be, generally 
Qaled, being found in Australia, South America, Canada, and 
abovc.all in the United States, as well as .in the large centres 
Of ;population in Qm-t Britain such as Londop, Manchester 
aad ^Glasgow. It is, however, noteworthy that .‘Eepipm^ 
never gained rmueh bold on the Unant-fanp^m joTr agncultut^ 
kbonrers m lirdand, although! the scurrilous prew by which it 
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was supported .preached a ravage vendetta against tbt land- 
owners, who were ^to be shat down “as we shoot rob^rs and 
rats.”i The movement was denounced by Xhe ipriests of the 
Catholic Church. 

It was, however^ some few years after the foundation of the 
Fenian Brotherhood before it made much l>eadway,.or at idl 
events before much was heard of it outside the organization 
itself, though (t is. probable that large numbers, pf mcruits had 
enrolled themselves in its “circles.'' The Phoenix :Club con- 
spiracy in Kerry was easily crushed by the government, who 
had accurate Jcnowledge from an informer, -of what was :gping on. 
Some twenty ringleaders were put on tri^l, including Donovan, 
and when thrv pleaded guilty were, with /a single OiXO^tion, 
treated with cxaispicuous leniency. But after a cpnventipn^held 
at Chiaigo undor O'Mahony’s presidency in .November 1863 
the movement began to. show signs of life. About- the same time 
the Irish People, a rcvolutipnary .journp .1 of extr.^me viofcpfc, was 
started in Dublin by Stephei^s, and fpr two years was allowed 
without molestation by tl>e government ,to advoGate anped 
rebellion, and to appeaLfor aid to Irishmen who had had military 
training in the American Civil War. At the close of that in 
1865. numbers of Irish who had borpe aip^s flocked to Ireland, 
and the plans for n risjpg im^turcd. The^government, well served 
as usual by informers, now took action. In September 4B65 the 
Irish People was suppressed, and several of the mewre prominent 
Fenians were sentenced to terms of penal servitude ; Stephens, 
through the connivance of a prison warder,, escaped , to France. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in, the beginning of .1866, 
and a coii.sideruble numUir of i^rsons were arrested. Stephens 
issued a bombastic proclamation in America announcing an 
imminent general rising in Ireland ; but he was himself soon 
afterwards deposed by his confederates, among whom -dissension 
had. broken out. A few Irish- American olUcers, who landed at 
Cork in the expectation of commanding an army against Bnglapd? 
were locked up in gaol; some petty disturl^nces in Limerkdc 
and Kerry were easily suppressed by the poUf^je. 

In the United States, however, the Fepiap Brotherhood, now 
under the presidency of W. R, Roberts, cofitinued plotting. 

'I hey raised money by the issue of bonds in the name of the 

Irish itepublic, ’ which were bought by the rcredulpus in the 
expectation of their being hortoured when .Ireland should he 
“ a nation once again.” A large quantity. of arms-was-purchased, 
and preparations were openly made for a raid into Canada, which 
the United States govemmont took no steps to jjrevent. It.was 
indeed believed that President Andrew Johnson -was mot iiidis- 
posed to turn the movement to account in the settlement of the 
Alabama claims. The Fenian ” secretary for war ” was General 
T. W. Sweeny (1820-1899), who twporai-ily lyan. 1865-Nov. 
1866) was stjuck off the American mimy hs^t. The command 
of the expedition was entrust<?d>to jolvi-0’Neill,,^ho crossed ;the 
Niagara river at the head of some 800 men on -the <irSt.of June 
1866, and captured Fort Krie. But large .numbers of his men 
deserted, and at Ridgeway llie Fenians were routed byrarbattalion 
of Canadian volunteers. On the 3rd of June the t'emnant sur- 
rendered to the American warship “ Michigan ” ; and .the tardy 
issue of President Johnson’s proclamation enforcing .the laws 
of neutrality brought the raid to an Ignominious end; the 
prisoners were released, and the arms taken from the .raiders 
were, according to Henri Le Caron, “ returned to the Fenian 
organization, only to be used for the same purpose some ffur 
years later.” In D^embcr x8(j 7, John O’Neill became president 
of the Brotherhood in America, which in the following.year held 
a great convention in Pliiladclphia attended hy over 400, properly 
accredited delegates, while .6000 Fenian , soldiers, armed and in 
uniform, paraded the streets. At this convention a second in- 
Ywion of Canada was determined upon j while the news qf »the 
Clerkenwell explosion in London (see below) was a strong in- 
centive to a vigorous policy. Caron (g.v ), who, wh^ acting 
as a secret agent of the EngKsh government, iheld the position 
of inspector^eneral off the Irish Republican Army,” asserts 
that he “ distributed fifteen thousand stands of arms,ap^d,4Ultjij9,s^ 

^ William O’Connor Morris, Ireland p, 
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three million rounds of .ammunition in the oare of the inany 
trusted men stationed between Ogdensburg and St Albans,” in 
preparation ‘for .the mtended -raid. It took place ,iii April 1870, 
and proved a failure; not less rapid or complete than the attempt 
.of .1866. The Fenians under G’Nleills command crossed -the 
Canadian frontier near Franklin, Vit, -but were dispersod ,by a 
single volley from Canadian volunteers; while O’NcSl Jumself 
was promptly arrested by the United States authorities acting 
jUftder.the orders of President Grant. 

Meantime in Ireland, after the suppres.sion of the Irish ^sofliy 
disaffeetbn Jiad contmued -to smqiilder, and . during the^Sper 
part of ii8d6 Stephens endeavoured to. raise funds Jn America 
for . a freah rising planned for the following -year* A bol^ move 
on the part of tlic Fenian “circles” in Luncal^ire haS been 
concerted in c.oroperation with the movjf^rncnt in .IreWd. ,An 
attack was to be made on -Chester,, the -arips stored.in, the .castle 
were to.be:^qiz.cd,rthe .telegraph wkes cuf, the rolling .slodk on 
the railway tp be aijprppriated forlropsport to Holyhead,- where 
smppnig was to be,sei2edand%d^c^nt.teade on D.ubUnbefore the 
authorritics should have time to .interfese. This .se)ten)c wa» 
frustrated by jmite'ipaUon given to tLe govjernment by .Uie .in- 
tormer John ,Jos<^h Coiydon, one of, Stephens's ruQsl .trusted 
agents. Some • insignificant , outbreaks in . tjie , south and west of 
Ireland brought “ tiie rebellion of i8r^7 ” to an ignominious close. 
Most of the ringleaders were arrested, bufalthough some of them 
were sentenced to death none was executed. On Uie nth of 
September 1867, Colonel Thomas J. Kelly, “ deputy central 
organizer gf the Irish Republic,” one of the most dangcrious of 
the rFemon conspirators, was arrested in Manchester, wluther 
he bad gone from Dublin to attend a council of the .English 
• centres,” rtogethcr with a companion, Captain Deasy. A plot 
to effect the -rescue of these prisoners was hatched by Edward 
O’Moaber Condon with other Manchester Fenians ; and op the 
i 3 th pf, September, w:hile Kelly and.Deusy were being conveyed 
through the city .from the court-house, the prison van was 
att^ked by .Fenians armed with revolvers, and -in the acuffle 
.Brett, ^who was seated inside the van, was shot 
dead. Cpndpn, Alien, Larkin, Maguire. and O'Brien, who had 
taken a prominent part in the rescuq, were arrested. All five 
were , sentenced te death ; but Condon, who was an American 
j c|tij 5 en>'Was. respited, at the request of the United States govern- 
ment, his sentence being commuted to penal servitude for life, 
and Maguire was. granted a pardon. Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien 
were hanged on the 23rd of November for the murder of Brett. 
Attempts were. made at the time, .and have since been repeated, 
to show that these men were unjustly sentenced, the contention 
of their rsympathizers being, first, that as “ political offen^m ” 
they should, npt have been treated as ordinary murderers ; ,and, 
secondly, that as they had no deliberate intention to kill .the 

polico^sergeant, the shot that causcd.his death, having,. beep .ffted 
fpr the purpose pf breaking open the loqk,pf Ihe-vap, fhe. crime 
was at worst that of manslaughter. But ewen if these. pjeas.iest 
on a correct statement of tlie facts they have no legal validity, 
and they afford no warrant for the title of the “ Manchester 
martyrs ” by which these criminals are remembered among the 
more extreme nationalis.ts in Ireland and America. Kelly and 
Deasy escaped to the United States, where the former obtained 
employment in tlie New York custom-house. 

In the same month, November 1867, one Richard Burke, who 
had been employed by the Fenians to purchase arms in Birming- 
ham, was arrested and lodged in Clerkenwell prison in London, 
While he was awaiting trial g wall of the prison was blown, down 
by gunpowder, the explosion causing the death of twelve persons, 
and the maiming of some hundred and twenty others. This 
outrage, for which Michael Barrett suffered the -death penalty, 
powerfully influenced W. E. Gladstojae in deciding that the 
Protestant Church of Ireland should be disestablished as a eon- 
cession to Irish disaffection. In 1870, Miqhael Davitt (/^.v.) was 
s^tenc^ tp .fifteen years' penal servitude ior participation in 
the Fenian conspiracy ; and iaefore, he arap.relenaed -on ticket of 
leave tbe name Penian bad become nreicticdihr nfaEdlete. limuph 
tbe Jr^h iRepublicAn fiinklMehood ” .aad.jither 
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in Irtland and aoroad carried on the same tradition and pursued 
the same policy in later years. In 1879, John Devoy, a member 
of the Fenian Brotherhood, promoted a “ new departure ” in 
America, by which the ** physical force party allied itself with 
tile constitutional movement ” under the leadership of C. S. 
Parnell {q,v .^ ; and the political conspiracy of the Fenians was 
combined with the agrarian revolution inaugurated by the Land 
I.eague, 

See William O'Connor Morris, Ireland from lygS to j8^ (Ixmdon, 
180^^ Centuries of Irish History, j6gi-i8;o, edited by R. Barry 
Q*Bmp (London, 1907) ; Henri Le Caron, Twenty-five Years in the 
S§S^S$rvice (London, 1892) ; Patrick J . P. Tynan, The Irish National 
ImiitmhUs and their Times (London, 1896) ; Justin McCarthy, A 
History of our ouM Times (4 vols., lx>ndon, x88o). (R. J. M.) 

FENifEL, FdSnictdum vulgare (also known as F, capiUaceum\ 
a perennial plant of the natural order UmbelHferae, from 2 to 
3 or (when' Cultivated) 4 ft. ip height, having leaves three or four 
times pinnale, with numerous linear or awl-shaped segments, 
and glaucous compound umbels of about 15 or 20 rays, with 
no involucres, and small yellow flowers, the petals incurved at 
the tip. The fruit is laterally compressed, five-ridged, and has a 
large single resin-canal or “ vitta ” under each furrow. The plant 
appears to be of south European origin, but is now met with in 
various parts of Britain ana the rest of temperate Europe, and 
in the west of Asia. The dried fruits of cultivated plants from 
Malta have an aromatic taste and odour, and are used for the 
preparation of fennel water, valued for its carminative properties. 
It is given in doses of i to 2 oz., the active principle being a 
volatile oil which is probably the same as oil of anise. The 
shoots of fennel are eaten blanched, and the seeds are used for 
flavouring. The fennel seeds of commerce are of several sorts. 
Sweet or Roman fennel seeds are the produce of a tall perennial ' 
plant, with umbels of 25-30 rays, which is cultivated near Nismes 
m the south of France ; they are elliptical and arched in form, 
about Y in. long and a quarter as broad, and are smooth exter- 
nally, and of a colour approaching a pale green. Shorter and 
straighter fruits are obtained from the annual variety of F. 
vulgare known as F, Pantnorium {Panmuhuri) or Indian fennel, 

1 id are employed in India in curries, and for medicinal purposes. 
Other kinds are the German or Saxon fruits, brownish-green in 
colour, and between \ and \ in. in length, and the broader but. 
smaller fruits of the wild or bitter fennel of the south of France. 
A variety of fennel, F. dulce, having the stem compressed at the 
base, and the umbel 6-8 rayed, is growm in kitchen-gardens for 
the sake of its leaves. 

Giant fennel is the name applied to the plant Ferula communis ^ 
a member of the same natural order, and a fine herbaceous plant, 
native in the Mediterranean region, where the pith of the stem 
is used as tinder. Hog’s or sow fennel is the species Peucedanum 
officinale, another member of the Umbelliferac. 

FENNER, DUDLEY (r. 1558-1587), English puritan divine, 
was bom in Kent and educated at Cambridge University. 
There he became an adherent of Thomas Cai^wright (i 535-160^, 
and publicly expounded his presbyterian views, with the resmt 
that he was obliged to leave Cambridge without taking his degree.* 
For some months he seems to have assisted the vicar of Cran- 
brook, Kent, but it is doubtful whether he received ordination. 
He next followed Cartwright to Antwerp, and, having received 
ordinatbn according to rite of the Reformed church, a.ssisted 
Cartwright for several years in preaching to the English con- 
gregation there. The leniency shown by Archbishop Grindal to 
puritans encouraged him to return to England, and he became 
curate of Cranbrook in 1583. In the same year, however, he was 
one of seventeen Kentish ministers suspended for refusing to sign 
an acknowledgment of the queen’s supremacy and of the authority 
of the Prayer Book and articles. He was imprisoned for a time, 
but eventually regained his liberty and spent the remainder of 
his life as chaplain in the Reformed church at Middleburgh. 

A list of his authentic works is given in Cooper's Aihenae Canta- 
brigienses (Cambridge, 1838-1861). They rank among the best 
expositions of the principles of puritanism. 

FENNY 8TEATFORD, a market town in the Buckingham 
parliamenftary division of Buckinghamshire, England, 48 m. 


N.W. by N. of London on a branch of the London & North- 
Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 4709. It lies 
in an open valley on the west (left) bank of the Ouzel, where the 
great north-western road from London, the Roman Watling 
Street, crosses the stream, and is i m. E. of Bletchley, an im- 
portant junction on the main line of the North-Western railway. 
The church of St Martin was built (c. 1730) on the site of an older 
church at the instance of Dr Browne Willis, an eminent antiquar}^ 
(d. 1760), buried here; but the building has been greatly enlarged. 
A custom instituted by Willis on St Martin’s day (November 
iith) includes a service in the church, the firing of some small 
cannon called the “ Fenny Poppers,” and other celebrations. 
The trade of the town is mainly agricultural. 

FENRIR, or Fenris, in Scandinavian mytholog}^, a water- 
demon in the shape of a huge wolf. He was the offspring of Loki 
and the giantess Angurbeda, who bore two other children, 
Midgard the serpent, and Hel the goddess of death. Fenrir grew 
so large that the gods were afraid of him and had him chained up. 
But he broke the first two chains. The third, however, was 
made of the sound of a cat’s footsteps, a man’s beard, the roots 
of a mountain, a fish’s breath and a bird’s spittle. This magic 
bond was too strong for him until Ragnarok (Judgment Day), 
when he escaped and swallowed Odin and was in turn slain by 
Vidar, the latter’s son. 

FENS,^ a district in the east of England, possessing a distinctive 
history and peculiar characteristics. It lies west and south of 
the Wash, in Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire and 
Norfolk, and extends over more than 70 m. in length (Lincoln to 
Cambridge) and some 35 m. in maximum breadth (Stamford to 
Brandon in Suffolk), its area being considerabb* over half a 
million acres. Although low and^flat, and seamed by innumerable 
water-courses, the entire region is not, as the Roman name of 
Metaris Aestuarium would imply, a river estuary, but a bay of the 
North Sea, silted up, of which the Wash is the last remaining 
portion. Hydrographically, the Fens embrace the lower parts 
of the drainage-basins of the rivers Withom, Welland, None 
and Great Ouse ; and against these streams, as against the 
ocean, they are protected by earthen embankments, 10 to 15 ft. 
high. As a rule the drainage water is lifted off the Fens into 
the rivers by means of steam-pumps, formerly by windmills. 

General History. — According to fairly credible tradition, the 
first systematic attempt to drain the Fens was made by the 
Romans. They dug a catchwater drain (as the artificial fenland 
water-courses are called), the Caer or Car Dyke, from Lincoln to 
Ramsey (or, according to Stukeley, as far as Cambridge), along 
the western edge of the Fens, to carry off the precipitation of the 
higher districts which border the fenland, and constructed 
alongside the Welland and on the seashore earthen embankments, 
ot which some 150 m. survive. Mr S. H. Miller is disposed to 
credit the native British inhabitants of the Fens with having 
executed certain of these works. The Romans also carried- 
causeways over the country. After their departure from 
Britain in the first half of the 5th century the Fens fell into 
neglect ; and despite the preservation of the woodlands for the 
purposes of the chase by the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings, and the unsuccessful attempt which Richard do Rulos, 
chamberlain of William the Conqueror, made to drain Deeping 
Fen, the fenland region became almost everywhere waterlogged, 
and relapsed to a great extent into a state of nature. In odclition 
to this It was ravaged by serious inundations of the sea, for 
example, in the years 1178, 1248 (or 1250), 1288, 1322, 1335, 
1467, 1571. Yet the fenland was not altogether a wilderness of 
reed-grown marsh and watery swamp. At various spots, more 
particularly in the north and in the south, there existed islands oi 
firmer and higher ground, resting generally on the boulder clay^yrtf 
the Glacial epochs and on the inter-Glacial gravels of the Palaeo- 
lithic age. In these isolated localities members of the monastic 

^ The word “ fen," a general term for low marshy land or bog, is 
common to Teutonic languages, cf. Dutch ven or veen, Ger. Fenne, 
Fshn, Goth, fani, mud ; the Indo-European root ia aeon in Gr. 
mud,' Lat. palus, marsh. The word bog " is from the Irish or 
Gaelic bogach, formed from Celtic bog, soft, and meaning therefore 
soft, swampy ground. 
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orders (especially at a later date the Cistercians) began to settle 
after about the middle of the 7th century. At Medeshampstead 
(ue. Peterborough), Ely, Crowland, Ramsey, Thorney, Spald- 
ing, Peakirk, Swineshead, Tattershall, Kirkstead, Bardney, 
Sempringham, Bourne and numerous other places, they made 
settlements and built churches, monasteries and abbeys. In 
spite of the incursions of the predatory Northmen and Danes in 
the 9th and loth centuries, and of the disturbances consequent 
upon the establishment of the Camp of Refuge by Hereward the 
Wake in the fens of the Isle of Ely in the iith century, these 
scattered outposts continued to shed rays of civilization across 
the lonely Fenland down to the dissolution of the monasteries in 
the reign of Henry VI 11 . Then they, too, were partly overtaken 
by the fate which befell the rest of the Fens ; and it was only in 
the end of the i8th and the beginning of the 19th century that the 
complete drainage and reclamation of the Fen region was finally 
effected. Attempts on a considerable scale were indeed made to 
reclaim them in the 17th century, and the work as a whole forms 
one of the most remarkable chapters of the industrial history of 
England. Thus, the reclamation of the Witham Fens was taken 
up by Sir Anthony Thomas, the earl of Lindsey, Sir William 
Kllligrew, King Charles I., and others in 1631 and succeeding 
years ; and that of the Deeping or Welland Fens in 1638 by Sir 
W. Ayloff, Sir Anthony Thomas and other “ adventurers,** after 
one Thomas Lovell had ruined himself in a similar attempt in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The earl of Lindsey received 24,000 
acres for his work. Charles I., declaring himself the “ under- 
taker ** of the Holland Fen, claimed 8000 out of its 22,000 acres 
as his share. 

A larger work than these, however, was the drainage of the 
fens of the Nene and the Great Ouse, comprehending the wide 
tract known as the Bedford level. This district took name from 
the agreement of Francis, earl of Bedford, the principal land- 
holder, and thirteen other adventurers, with Charles I. in 1634, to 
drain the level, op condition of receiving 95,000 acres of the 
reclaimed land. A partial attempt at drainage had been made 
(1478-1490) by J ohn Morton, when bishop of Ely, who constructed 
Morton's I^am, from Peterborough to the sea, to carry the 
waters of the Nene, but this also proved a failure. An act was 
passed, moreover, in 1602 for effecting its reclamation ; and Lord 
Chief- Justice Popham (whose name is preserv'ed in Popham*s 
Eau, S.E. of Wisbech) and a company of Londoners began the 
work in 1605 ; but the first effectual attempt was that of 1634. 
The work was largely directed by the Dutch engineer Cornelius 
Vermuyden, who had begun work in the Fens in 1621, and was 
knighted in 1628. 

Three years after the ^cement of the earl of Bedford and his 
partners with the king, after an outlay of £100,000 on the 
part of the company, the contract was annulled, on the fraudu- 
lent plea that the works were insufficient; and an offer was 
made by King Charles to undertake its completion on condition 
of receiving 57,000 acres in addition to the amount originally 
agreed on. This unjust attempt was frustrated by the breaking 
out of the civil war ; and no further attempt at drainage was 
made until 1649, when the parliament reinstated the earl of 
Bedford’s successor in his father’s rights. After an additional 
outlay of £300,000, the adventurers received 95,000 acres of 
reclaimed land, according to the contract, which, however, fell 
far short of repaying the expense of the undertaking. In 1664 a 
royal charter was obtained to incorporate the company, which 
still exists, and carries on the concern under a governor, 6 
bailiffs, 20 conservators, and a commonalty, each of whom must 
possess 100 acres of land in the level, and has a voice in the election 
of officers. The conservators must each possess not less than 280 
acres, the governor and bailiffs each 400 acres. The original 
adventurers had allotments of land according to their interest of 
the original 95,000 acres ; but Charles II., on granting the 
charter, took care to secure to the crown a lot of 12,000 acres out 
of the 95,000, which, however, is held under the directors, 
whereas the allotments are not held in common, though subject 
to the laws of the corporation. The level was divided in 1697 mto 
three parts, called the North, Middle, and South Levels— the 


second being separated from the others by the Nene atid Old 
Bedford rivere. 

These attempts failed owing to the determined opi^sition of 
the native fenmen (“ stilt-wfdkers *’), whom the drainage and 
appropriation of the unenclosed fenlands would deprive of 
valuable and long-enjoyed rights of commonage, turbary (turf- 
cutting), fishing, fowling, &c. Oliver Cromwell is said to have put 
himself at their head and succeeded in stopping all the operations. 
When he became Protector, however, he sanctioned Vermuyden’s 
plans, and Scottish prisoners taken at Dunbar, and Dutch 
prisoners taken by Blake in his victory over Van Tromp, were 
employed as the workers. Vermuyden’s system, however, was 
exclusively Dutch ; and while perfectly suited to Holland it did 
not meet all the necessities of East Anglia. He confined his 
attention almost exclusively to the inland draining and embank- 
ments, and did not provide sufficient outlet for the waters them- 
selves into the sea. 

Holland and other Fens on the west side of the Witham were 
finally drained in 1767, although not without much rioting and 
lawlessness ; and a striking account of the wonderful improve- 
ment^ effected by a generation later is recorded in Arthur Young’s 
General View of the Agriculture of the County of Lincoln (London, 
1799). The East, West and Wildmore Fens on the east side of the 
Witham were drained in 1801-1807 by John Rennie, who carried 
off the precipitation which fell on the higher grounds by catch- 
water drains, on the principle of the Roman Car Dyke, and 
improved the outfall of the river, so that it might the more easily 
discharge the Fen water which flowed or was pumped into it. 
The Welland or Deeping Fens were drained in 1794, 1801, 1824, 
1837 and other years. Almost the only portion of the original 
wild Fens now remaining is Wicken Fen, which lies east of the 
river Cam and south-east of the Isle of Ely. 

The Fen Rivers. — The preservation of the Fens depends in an 
intimate and essential manner upon the preservation of the 
rivers, and especially of their l:^nks. The Witham, known 
originally as the Grant Avon, also called the Lindis by Leyland 
(Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 41), and in Jean Ingelow’s High Tide on the 
Lincolnshire Coast, is some 80 m. long, and drains an area of 1079 
sq.m. It owes its present condition to engineering works carried 
out in the years 1762-1764, 1865, 1881, and especially in 1880- 
1^84. In 1500 the river was dammed immediately above Boston 
by a large sluice, the effect of which was not only to hinder free 
navigation up to Lincoln (to which city sca-gomg vessels used to 
penetrate in the 14th and 15th centuries), but also to choke the 
channel below Boston with sedimentary matter. The sluice, or 
rather a new structure made in 1764-1766, remains; but the 
river below Boston has been materially improved (1^0-1884), 
first b^ the construction of a new outfall, 3 m. in length, whereby 
the channel was not only straightened, but its current carried 
directly into deep water, without having to battle against the 
often shifting sandbanks of the W’ash ; and secondly, by the 
deepening and regulatipn of the river-bed up to Boston. The 
Welland, which is about 70 m. long, and drains an area of 760 sq, 
m.*, was made to assume its present shape and direction in 1620, 
1638, 1650, 1794, and 1835 and following years. The most 
radi<il alteration took place in 1794, when a new outfall was 
made from the confluence of the Glen (30 m. long) to the Wash, a 
distance of nearly 3 m. The Nene, 90 m. long, and draining an 
area of some 1077 sq. m., was first regulated by Bishop Morton, 
and it was further improved in 1631, 1721, and especially, under 
plans by Rennie and Telford, in 1827-1830 and 1832. The work 
done from 1721 .onward consisted in straightening the lowor 
reaches of the stream and in directing and deepening the outfall« 
The Ouse (q.v.) or Great Ouse, the largest of the fenland rivers, 
seems to have been deflected, at some unknown period, from a 
former channel connecting via the Old Croft river with the Nene, 
into the Little Ouse below Littleport ; and the courses of the two 
streams are now linked together by an elaborate network of 
artificial drains, the results of the great engineering works 
carried out in the Bedford Level in the 17th century. ‘ The old 
channel, starting from £arith, and known as the Old West river« 
carries only a small stream until, at a point above Ely, it joins the 
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Cam. The salient features of the plan ejcectrted by Vermuyden' meres of Ramsey, Whittlesey (iB5i-ift52), &c., drained and 
for the earl of Bedford in the years 1632-1653 were as foBows: brougM under cultivation. ‘ A cemsiderabte barge traffic is 
taking the cfivi^n of the area made ki 1697-1^8 mto (i.) die maiirtained on the Ouse below St Ives, on the Cam up to Gam- 
North Level, between the river Welland and the river Nene ; (ii.> bridge, the Lark and Little Olwe, and the network of navigable 
the Middle Level, between the Nene and the Old Bedford river cuts between the New Bedford River and Peterborough. The 
(which was made at this time, i*.e. *630) ; and (iii.) the South None, though locked up to Northampton, and connected from 
Level, from the Old Bedford river to the south-eastern border of that point with the Grand Junction canal, is practically unus^ 
the f^land. In the North Level the Welland was embanked, the above Wansford. and traffic is small except below Wisbech. 

New 3 cmth Eau, Peakirk Drain, and Shire Drain made, and the The effect of the drainage schemes has been to lower the level 
oxfsting main drains deepened and regulated. In the Middle ofthefenlandsgenerally by some 18 in., owing to the shrinkage of 
Loyd ihe Nene was embanked from Peterborovt^ to Guyhim, the peat consequent upon the extraction of so much of its 

contained water ; and this again has tended, on the one 
hand, to diminish the speed and erosive power of the- 
fenland rivers, and, on the other, to choke up their 
respective outfalls with the sedimentary matters which 
they themselves sluggishly roll seawards. 

The Wa^h. — From this it will be plain that the Wash 
(q.v.) K being silted up by riverine detritus. The forma- 
tion of new dry land, known at first as “ marsh,” ^oes 
on, however, but slowly. During the centuries since 
the Romans are believ^ to have constructed the sea- 
banks which shut out the ocean, it is computed that 
an area of not more limn 60,000 to 70,000 acres has 
been won from the Wash, embanked, drained and 
brought more or less under cultivation. The* greatest 
gain has been at the direct head of the bay, between 
tlie Welland and the Great Ouse, where the average 
annual accretion is estimated at 10 to ir lineal feet. 
On the Lincolnshire coast, further north, the average 
annual gain has been^ not quite 2 ft. ; whiFst on the 
opposite Norfolk coast it has been little more than 6 in. 
annually. On the wholes some 35,000 acres were enclosed 
in the 17th century, almit 19,000 acres during the i8th, 
and about 10,000 acres during the i9t'h century. 

The first comprehensive scheme for regulating the 
outfall channels and controlling the currents of the 
Fen rivers seems to be that proposed by Nathaniel 
Kindcrlcy in 1751. His idea ^ was to link the Nene with 
the Ouse, by means of a new cut to be made through the 
marshland', and guide the united stream through a 
further new cut ” under Wotten and Wblverton 
through the Marshes till over against Inglesthorp or 
Snetsham, and there discharge itself immediately into 
the Deeps of Lyn Channel.” In a similar way the 
Witham, “ when it has received the WelJiand from 
Spalding,” was to be carried “ to some convenient place 
over against Wrangle of Friskney, where it may be dis- 
charged into Boston Deeps.” This scheme was still 
further improved upon by Sir John Rennie, who, in a 
report which he dtew up in 1*830, recommended that the 
outfalls of all four rivers should be directed' by means 
of fiascined channels into one common outfall; and that 
the land lying between them should he enclosed as 
rapidly as it consolidated. By this means he esti- 
mated that 150,000 acres would be won to cultivation, 
also the Ouse from Earith to Over, both places at the south-west But beyond' one or two abortive or half-hearted attempts, 
edge of the fenland; the New Bedford river ^was; made fmm e.g, by the Lincolnshire Estuary Company in 1851, and in 
BOiitH to Denver, and* the north* side of the -OlctBedfordriverand 1876 and subsequent years by the Norfolk Estuary Company, 
south aide of the New Bedford river were embanked, a long no serious effort has ever been made to execute either of these 
nonw *^' wash,” or overflow basin, being left between them; schemes^ 

severol^lftnge feeding-drains were dug, including the Forty Fbot or CUmait : — ^The annual mean temperature, as observed atBoston, 

Vbrmuydeh'aDrein> the Sixteen Foot river, BevilFs river, and the in the period 1864 - 1885 , is 48 * 7 ® F. ; January, 36 - 5 ® ; July, 
Tdrenty Foot wyor ; and a new outfall was made for the Nene^ 62 * 8 ®; and as observed at Wisbech, for the pmed 1861 - 1875 , 
and' Denver sluice {tx> dam the old. circuitous Ouse) constructed. 49 * 1 ®. The average mean rainfall for the seventy-one yefg:« 
la tho South Levc^^ Sam's Cut was dug and the rivers were 1830 - 1900 , at Boston,', was 22*9 in. ; at Wisbech for the fijfeen 
eOlbankodl Silicon that period the mouth* of the Ouse has been years 1860 - 1875 , 24*2 in., and for the fifteen years 1866 - 1880 , 
above and below- King’s Lynn ( 1795 - 1821 ), a new 26*7 in^; and at Maxey near Peterborough, 2 1*7 for the nine- 
made between Ely and Littleport, the North Level teen years 1882 - 1900 . Previous to' the drainage of the I^ns, 
}ii^‘ Di^ and t 4 ie Middle Eeyel Drain constrocted, and the ague, rheumatism, and' other ailments incidental to a damp 

5 Th® ^hichf he. pweeded w set forth in his • Set. forth in Th$ Pm$nt Sktte of the Navigation of the Towns, of 

J>raiHiiig of Great' Fewn^s (1642), repnnted Lyn, Wisheach. Spalding and Boston (?nd ed., London, 1*51), Pp. 8^ 

W^nd'Notes‘and.Qt4ems ^ ■ j ^ ^ ® 
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ditnaftc wtffe widely pt>evalciit,. but at the present day the Fen 
cnuntty is as heailthy ae the test of Eii|j;land ; indeed, there is 
reason to believe theJt it is conducive to longevity. 

Historical Noies,-*The eairliest inhabitants of this region of 
whom we ha/ve record were- the Bntish tribes of the Iceni con- 
federation'; the Romans, who subdued them, called them 
Concern or Coritani. In Saxon times the inhabitants of the 
Ftens were known (e.g. to Bede) as Gyrvii,. and are described, as 
traversing the' country on stilts. Mo^ulay,. writing of the year 
idflOj the name of Breedllngs, and describes them> 

as a half-savage population . . . who; led am amphibious life, 
sometimes wading, sometimes rowing, from one islet of firm 
ground to another.’^ In the end of the i^h century those whto- 
dwelt in- the remoter parts were scarcely more civilized,, being, 
known to their neighbours by the expressive term of “ Slodgers.'^ 
These rude fen-dwellers have in all ages been animated by a* 
tenacious love of liberty. Boadiceui, queen Uf thr Deem,, the 
worthy foe of the Romans ; Hereward the Saxoa, who defied 
William the Conqueror ; Cromwell and his Ironsides, are rtjpns- 
sentative ofl the fenman’s spirit at hs best. The fen peasantry 
showed a stubborn; defence of their tights, not only when they 
resisted the encroachments and selfi^ appropriations of the 
“ adventurers in* the xy.th century, in the Bedford Level, in 
Deeping Fen, and in' the Witham Fens, and again in the j8th 
century, when Holland Fen was- finally enclosed, but also: in the 
Peasants’ Rising of 15181, and in tho Pilgrimage of Grace in the 
reign of Henry VIII. So long as the Fens were unenclosed and 
thicldy studded with' immense “ forests ” of reeds, and innumer- 
able marshy pools and “ rows ” (channels, connecting the pools'), 
they abounded in wild fowl, being regularly frequented by various 
species of wild, duck and. geese,, garganies, polchards, shovelers, 
teals, widgeons, peewits, terns, grebes; coots, water-hens, waten* 
rails, red-shanks, lap wings,, god^its, whimbrels, cranes, bitterns, 
herons, swans, ruffs and reeves. Vast numb^ of these were 
taken in decoys ^ and sent to the London markets. At the same 
time equally vast quantities of tame geese wero reared in the 
Fens, and driven by road to ‘London to be killed at Michaelmas. 
Their down, feathers and quills (for pens) were also a considerable 
source of profit. The Fen waters, too, abounded in fresh-water 
fish, especially pike, porch, bream, tench, rud, dace, roach, cels 
and sticklebacks. The Witham, on whose banl<s so many 
monasteries stood, was particulwly famous for its pike ; as 
were certain of the monastic waters in the soulAiern pju-t of the 
Fens for their eels. The soil of the reclaimed Fens is of excep- 
tional fertility, being almost everywhere rich- in humus, which is 
capable not only of producing very heavy crops of wheat and 
other corn, but also of fattening live-stook with peculiar ease. 
Lincolnshire oxen were famous in Elizabeth’s time, and are 
specially singled oat by Arthur Young,® the breed being the 
shorthorn. Of the crops peculiar to the region it must suffice to 
mention the old British dye-plant wood, whioh is still grown on a 
small scale in two or three parishes immediately south of Boston ; 
hemp, which was extensively grown in the 18th century, but is 
not now planted ; and peppermint^ which is occasionally grown, 
r.g. at Deeping and Wisbech. In the second half of the 19th 
century the Fen.country acquired a certain celebrity in* the world 
of sport hrom the encouragement it gave to speed skating. 
Whenever practicable, championship and other racii^ meetings 
are held, chiefly at Littleport and Spalding. The little village 
of Welney, between Ely and Wisbech, has produced some of the 
most notable of the typical Fen skatais> e,§, “ Turkey ” Smart 
and “ Fish ” Smart. 

Apart from fragmentary ruins of the former monastic buildings 
of Crowhind, Kirkstead and other places, the Fen country of 
Linednshire (division of Holland) is especially remarkable for 
tile size and beauty of its parish chunches, mostly built of 
Baimck rag from Northamptonshire. Moreover, in the posses* 

J For descriptions of these see OldficWL Appendix, pp. 2-4, of 
A Top^f^aphical and Historical Account of Wainfiect (Loiidon, i84<^) ; 
and Miller and Skertchly, The Fenland^ pp. 369-375. 

'' See De Foe's account in A Tour through the FasUrr Counties^ 
(1724-1725). 

» Gmral VieWf pp. 174-194-aflid 2S$^504» 


sion of such buildings as Ely cathedral and the parish ohusch 
of King’s L);im^ other jiarts of the Fens must be considered 
only less rich in ecclesiastical architecture. Using these fine 
opportunities, the Fen folk have long cultivated the science 
of campanology. 

Dialect, — Owing to the comparative remoteness of their 
geographical situation, and the relatively late period at which 
tile Fens wem definitely enclosed, the Feniaen have preserved 
several- dialectal features of a distinctive character, not tlie least 
; interesting being tlteir close kinship with the daasical English 
of the present day* Professor E. E* Freenuui {Longman's 
* Magazine^ 1875.) reminded, modern Englishmen that it was a 
native of the Fens, “ a Bourne man, who gave the English 
language its present shape.” This was Robert Manning,, or 
Robert of Brunne, who in or about 1503 wrote The Hanalynge 
Syme, Tennyson’s dialect poems, The Northern Farmer &c., 
do not reproduce the pure Fen dialect, but rather the dialect of 
the Wold district of mid Lincolnshire. 

AuTHORiTifes. — ^Sit William Dugdalc, History of Imbanking and 
Draining (2nd ud., I.X5iidon, 1772) ; W. EFtoLl), A Historical Account 
of the Great Level (Lynn, 1703) : W. Chenpinan, P'aUS anti Remarks 
relative to the Wii^am and t)w Welland (Fiostoii, 1800) ; S. Wblto, 
History and Drainage of the Great Level of the Fens (2 vols., London, 
1828 and i8'V>) ; 1 ^ Thoi»i>Bon, History of Boston (Boston, 1856) ; 
Baldwin Latham, Papers on the Drainage of the Fens, read before the 
Society of Engineers. 3rd November 1862 : N. and A. Goodman, 
Handbook of Fen Skating (London, 1882) ; Moore, Associated 
Archittcturttl Socie$fies‘ Tieports and Papers (1893) ; FenUmd Notes 
and Queries^, and Lincolnshire Notes aiul Quench, passim ; W. H. 
Wheeler, A History of ike Fens of South I.ivcohisfnre, pp. 223 et seq. 
(2nd ed., Bo.'iton, 1897). Various phases of Fen life, mostly of the 

E ast, are described in- Charles Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake (Cam- 
Bidge; 1866); Baring Gould’s Coeap^Jack Zita (Loudon, 1893) ; 
Manvike Dmn's Dick o' the Fens (London, 1887)-; and J. T, Bealby’s 
A Daughter of the Pen (London, 1896). (J. T. Bti.) 

FKNTOV,, 'JKDWABD (d. i6o5)> English navigator, son of 
Henry Fenton and brother of Sir Geofirey Fenton (g.v.), was a 
native of Nottinghamshire. In iS77 he sailed, in command of 
the “ Gabriel,” with Sir Martin Frobisher’s second expedition 
for the discovery of the north-west passage, iuid in the following 
year he took part as second in command in Frobisher’s third 
expedition^ his ship bring the ” Judith.” He was then employed 
in Ireland for a time, but in X582 he was put in charge of an 
expedition which was to sail round the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Moluccas and China, his instrucrions being to obtain any know- 
ledge of the north-west passage that was possible without 
hindrance to his trade. On this unsuccessful voyage he got 
no farther than Brazil, and throughout he was engaged in 
quarrelling with his officers, and especially with his lieutenant, 
William Hawkins, the nephew of Sir John Hawkins, whom he had 
in irons when be arrived back in the Thames. In 1588 he had 
command of the “ Mary Rose,” one of the ships of the fleet that 
was formed to oppose the Armada. He died fifteen years after- 
wards. 

FENTON, ELIJAH (1683-1730), English poet, was bom at 
Shelton- near Newcastle-under-Lyme, of an old Staffordshire 
family, on- the 35th of May 1683, He graduated from Jesjiia 
College, Cambrid^,. in 1704, but was prevented by reli^ous 
scruples from taking orders,. He accompanied the earl of Orrery 
to Handers os private secretary, and on returning to England 
became assistant in a school at Headley, Surrey, being soon 
afterwards appointed master of the free grammar school at 
Sevenoaks in J^nt. In 1710 he resigned his appointment in the 
expectation of a place from Lord Bolingbroke, but was dis- 
appointedk He then became tutor to Lord Broghill, 8Qn .Qi.his 
patron Orrery, Fenton is remembered as tlie coadjutor of 
Alexander Pope in hia translation of the Odyssey. He was re- 
sponsible for the first, fourth, nineteenth and twentieth books, for 
which he received ;f3oo. He died at East Hampstead, Berkshire, 
on the i6th of July 1730. He was buried in the parish church, 
and his epitaph was written by Pope. 

Fenton afro published Oxford and Cambridge MlscHtany Poems 
(1707) ; Miscellaneous Poems (1717) ; Mariamne, a tragedy (1733) ; 
an edition (1725) of Milton^s ^ms, and one of Waller (17*^ 'Vrith 
elaborate notes. Sec W* W. LJoyd, Elifah Fenton, kis Poetry^ mg 
Ffi’wids .{1894)1 
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FBIITON, SIR GEOFFREY (c, 1539-1608), English writer and 

g )litician, was the son of Henry Penton, of Nottinghamshire. 

e was brother of Edward Fenton the navigator. He is said 
to have visited Spain and Italy in his youth ; possibly he went 
to Paris in Sir Thomas Hoby’s train in 1566, for he was living 
there in 1567, when he wrote Certaine tragicall discourses written 
oute of Frenche and Latin. This book is a free translation of 
Fran9ois de Belleforest’s French rendering of Matteo Bandello’s 
Novelle, Till 1579 Fenton continued his literary labours, 
publishing Monophylo in 1572, Golden epistles gathered out of 
Guevarae^s workes as other authors . . , 1575, and various re- 
ligious tracts of strong protestant tendencies. In 1579 appeared 
the Historic of Guicciardini, translated out of French by G. F. 
and dedicated to Elizabeth. Through Lord Burghley he ob- 
tained, in 1580, the post of secretary to the new lord deputy of 
Ireland, Lord Grey de Wilton, and thus became a fellow worker 
with the poet, Edmund Spenser. From this time Fenton 
abandoned literature and became a faithful if somewhat un- 
scrupulous servant of the crown. He was a bigoted protestant, 
longing to use the rack against the diabolicail secte of Rome,'' 
and even advocating the assassination of the queen's most 
dangerous subjects. He won Elizabeth’s confidence, and the 
hatred of all his fellow-workers, by keeping her informed of 
every one’s doings in Ireland. In 1587 Sir John Perrot arrested 
Fenton,* but the queen instantly ordered his release. Fenton 
was knighted in 1589, and in 1590-1591 he was in London as 
commissioner on the impeachment of Perrot, Full of dislike 
of the Scots and of James VI. (which he did not scruple to utter), 
on the latter’s accession Fenton’s post of secretary was in danger, 
Ixit Burghley exerted himself in his favour, and in 1604 it was 
confirmed to him for life, though he had to share it with Sir 
Richard Coke. Fenton died in Dublin on the 19th of October 
1608, and was buried in St Patrick’s cathedral. He married in 

i une 1585, Alice, daughter of Dr Robert Weston, formerly 
>rd chanc^or of Ireland, and widow of Dr Hugh Brady, bishop 
of Meath, by whom he had two children,a son, Sir William Fenton, 
and a daughter, Catherine, who in 1603 married Richard Boyle, 
1st earl of Cork. 

Bibliography. — Harl. Soc. publications, vol. iv., Visitation of 
Nottinghamshire, 1871 ; Roy. Hist. MSS. Comm, (particularly 
Hatfield collection) ; Calendar of State papers, Ireland (very full), 
domestic, Carew papers ; Lismore papers, ed. A. B. Grosart (i886~ 
1^8) ; Certaine tragicall Discourses, ed. R. L. Douglas (2 vols., 
1898), Tudor Translation series, vols. xix., xx. (introd.). 

FENTON, LAVINIA (1708-1760), English actress, was prob- 
ably the daughter of a naval lieutenant named Beswick, but 
she bore the name of her mother’s husband. Her first appear- 
ance was as Monimia in Otway’s Orphans, in 1726 at the Hay- 
inarket. She then joined the company of players at the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where her success and beauty made her 
the toast of the beaux. It was in Gay’s Beggar's Opera, as Polly 
Feachum, that Miss Fenton made her greatest success. Her 
Pictures were in great demand, verses were written Ho her and 
£ooks published about her, and she was the most talked-of person 
ill London. Hogarth’s picture shows her in one of the scenes, 
•dtti the duke of Bolton in a box. After appearing in several 
9l»toedies, and then in numerous repetitions of the Beggar's (fpera, 
shfe ran away with her lover Charles Paulet, 3rd duke of Bolton, 
gi man much older than herself, who, after the 'deaA of his wife 
m 1751, married her. Their three children all died young. The 
duchess survived her husband and died on the 24th of January 
1760. 

FENTON, a town of Staffordshire, England, on the North 
Staffordshire railway, adjoining the east side of Stoke-on-Trent, 
in which parliamentary and municipal borough it is included. 
Pop. (1891) 16,998 ; (1901) 22,742. The manufacture of earthen- 
ware common to the district (the Potteries) employs the bulk 
of the large industrial population. 

FENUGREEK, in botany, Trigonella Foenum-gfaecum (so 
called from the name given to it by the ancients, who used it as 
fodder for cattle), a member of a genus of leguminous herbs very 
similar in habit and in most of their characters to the species of 
the genus Medicago. Ihe leaves are formed of three obovate 


leaflets, the middle one of which is stalked ; the flowers are 
solitary, or in clusters of two or three, and have a campanulate, 
5-cleft calyx; and the pods are many-seeded, cylindrical or 
flattened, and straight or only slightly curved. The genus is 
widely diffused over the south of Europe, West and Central 
Asia, and the north of Africa, and is represented by several 
species in Australia. Fenugreek is indigenous to south-eastern 
Europe and western Asia, and is cultivated in the Mediterranean 
region, parts of central Europe, and in Morocco, and largely 
in Egypt and in India. It bears a sickle-shaped pod, containing 
from xo to 20 seeds, from which 6 % of a fetid, fatty and bitter 
oil can be extracted by ether. In India the fresh plant is em- 
ployed as an esculent. The seed is an ingredient in curry 
powders, and is used for flavouring cattle foods. It was formerly 
much esteemed as a medicine, and is still in repute in veterinary 
practice. 

FENWICK, SIR JOHN (c. 1645-1697), English conspirator, 
was the eldest son of Sir William Fenwick, or Fenwicke, a 
member of an old N orthumberland family. He entered the army, 
becoming major-general in 1688, but before this date he had been 
returned in succession to his father as one of the members of 
parliament for Northumberland, which county he represented 
from 1677 to 1687. He was a strong partisan of King James II., 
and in 1685 was one of the principal supporters of the act of 
attainder against the duke of Monmouth ; but he remained in 
England when William HI. ascended the throne three years 
later. He began at once to plot against the new king, for which 
be underwent a short imprisonment in 1689. Renewing his 
plots on his release, he publicly insulted Queen Mary in 1691, 
and it is practically certain that he was implicated in the schemes 
for assassinating William which came to light in 1695 and 1696. 
After the seizure of his fellow-conspirators, Robert Chamock 
and others, he remained in hiding until the imprudent conduct 
of his friends in attempting to induce one of the witnesses against 
him to leave the country led to his arrest in June in 1696. To 
save himself he offered to reveal all he knew about the Jacobite 
conspiracies ; but his confession wks a farce, being confined to 
charges against some of the leading Whig noblemen, which were 
damaging, but not conclusive. By this time his friends had 
succeeded in removing one of the two witnesses, and in these 
circumstances it was thought that the charge of treason must 
fail. The government, however, overcame this difficulty by 
introducing a bill of attainder, which after a long and acrimonious 
discussion passed through both Houses of Parliament. His wife 
persevered in her attempts to save his life, but her efforts were 
fruitless, and Fenwick was beheaded in London on the 28th of 
January 1697, with the same formalities as were usually observed 
at the execution of a peer. By his wife, Mary (d. 1708), daughter 
of Charles Howard, ist earl of Carlisle, he had three sons and one 
daughter. Macaulay says that “of all the Jacobites, the most 
desperate characters not excepted, he (Fenwick) was the only 
one for whom William felt an intense personal aversion ” ; and 
it is interesting to note that Fenwick’s hatred of the king is said 
to date from the time when he was serving in Holland, and was 
reprimanded by William, then prince of Orange. 

FEOFFMENT, in English law, during the feudal period, the 
usual method of granting or conveying a freehold or fee. For the 
derivation of the word see Fief and Fee. The essential elements 
were livery of seisin (delivery of possession), which (ionsisted in 
formally giving to the feoffee on the land a clod or turf, or a 
growing twig, as a symbol of the transfer of the land, and words by 
the feoffor declaratory of his intent to deliver possession to the 
feoffee with a “ limitation ” of the estate intended to be trans- 
ferred. This was called livery in deed. Livery in law was made 
not on but in sight of this land, the feoffor saying to the 
“ I give you that land ; enter and take possession.” Livery in 
law, in order to pass the estate, had to be perfected by entry by 
the feoffee during the joint lives of himself and the feoffor. It 
was usual to evidence the feoffment by writing in a charter or 
deed of feoffment ; but writing was not ' essential until the 
Stitute of Frauds ; now, by the Real Property Act 1845, ® 
conveyance of real property is voia unless evidenced by deed, and 
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thus feoffments have been rendered unnecessary and superfluous. 
All corporeal hereditaments were by that act declared to be in 
grant as well as livery y ue, they could be granted by deed without 
livery. A feoffment might be a tortious conveyance, i.e. if a 
person attempted to give to the feoffee a greater estate than he 
himself had in the land, he forfeited the estate of which he was 
seised. (See Conveyancing ; Real Property.) 

FERDINAND (Span. Fernando or Hernando \ Ital. Ferdi- 
nando or Ferrante ; in 0 . H. Ger. Herinand, i.e. “ brave in the 
host,” from 0 . H. G. Heri, “ army,” A.S. here, Mod. Ger. Heer, and 
the Goth. nan]>ian, “ to dare ”), a name borne at various times by 
many European sovereigns and princes, the more important of 
whom are noticed below in the following order : emperors, kings 
of Naples, Portugal, Spain (Castile, Leon and Aragon) and the 
two Sicilies ; then the grand duke of Tuscany, the prince of 
Bulgaria, the duke of Brunswick and the elector of Cologne. 

FERDINAND 1 . (1503-1564), Roman emperor, was bom at 
AlcalA de Henarcs on the loth of March 1503, his father being 
Philip the Handsome, son of the emperor Maximilian I., and his 
mother Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and 
queen of Castile and Aragon. Philip died in 1506 and Ferdinand, 
educated in Spain, was regarded with especial favour by his 
maternal grandfather who wished to form a Spanish-ltalian 
kingdom for his namesake. This plan came to nothing, and the 
same fate attended a suggestion made after the death of Maxi- 
milian in 1519 that Ferdinand, and not his elder brother Charles, 
afterwards the emperor Charles V., should succeed to the imperial 
throne. Charles, however, secured the Empire and the whole of 
the lands of Maximilian and Ferdinand, while the younger 
brother was perforce content with a subordinate position. Yet 
some provision must be made for Ferdinand. In April 1521 the 
emperor granted to him the archduchies and duchies of upper 
and lower Austria, Carinthia, Styria and Carniola, adding soon 
afterwards the county of Tirol and the hereditary possessions of 
the Habsburgs in south-western Germany. About the same time 
the archduke was appointed to govern the duchy of Wurttemberg, 
which had come into the possession of Charles V. ; and in May 
1521 he was married at Linz to Anna (d. 1547), a daughter of 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, a union which had been 
arranged some years before by the emperor Maximilian. In 1521 
also he was made president of the council of regency (Reichs- 
regiment), appointed to govern Germany during the emperor’s 
absence, and the next five years were occupied with imperial 
business, in which he acted as his brother’s representative, and in 
the government of the Austrian lands. 

In Austria and the neighbouring duchies Ferdinand sought at 
first to suppress the reformers and their teaching, and this was 
possibly one reason why he had some difficulty in quelling 
risings in the districts under his rule after the Peasants’ War 
broke out in 1524. But a new field was soon opened for his 
ambition. In August 1 526 his childless brother-in-law, Louis II., 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, was killed at the battle of 
Mohacs, and the archduke at once claimed both kingdoms, both 
by treaty and by right of his wife. Taking advantage of the 
divisions among his opponents, he was chosen king of Bohemia in 
October 1526, and crowned at Prague in the following February, 
but in Hungary he was less successful. John Zapolya, supported 
by the national party and soon afterwards by the Turks, offered 
a sturdy resistance, and although Ferdinand was chosen king at 
Pressburg in December 1526, and after defeating Zapolya at 
Tokay was crowned at Stuhlweissenburg in November 1527, he 
was unable to take possession of the kingdom. The Bavarian 
Wittelsbachs, incensed at not securing the Bohemian throne, were 
secretly intriguing with his Iocs; the French, after assisting 
spasmodically, made a formal alliance with Turkey in 1535 ; and 
^polya was a very useful centre round which the enemies of the 
Habsburgs were not slow to gather. A truce made in 1533 was 
soon broken, and the war dragged on until 1538, when by the 
treaty of Grosswardein, Hungaiy was divided between the 
claimants. The kingly title was given to Zapolya, but Ferdinand 
was to follow him on the throne. Before this, in January 1531, he 
had been chosen kinsr of the Roxnair, or German king, at Cologne, 


and his coronation took place a few days later at Aix-la-Chapell^ 
He had thoroughly earned this honour by his loyalty to his 
brother, whcftn he had represented at several diets. In religious 
matters the king was now inclined, probably owing to the Turkish 
danger, to steer a middle course between the contending parties, 
and in 1532 he agreed to the religious peace of Nurembeig, 
receiving in return from the Protestants some assistance for the 
war against the Turks. In 1534, however, his prestige suffered a 
severe rebuff. Philip, landgrave of Hesse, and his associates had 
succeeded in conquering Wurttemberg on behalf of its exiled 
duke, Ulrich {q.v.), and, otherwise engaged, neither Charles nor 
Ferdinand could send much help to their lieutenants. They 
were consequently obliged to consent to the treaty of Cadan, 
made in June 1534, by which the German king recogniz^ 
Ulrich as duke of Wurttemberg, on condition that he held his 
duchy under Austrian suzerainty. 

In Hungary the peace of 1538 was not permanent. When 
Zapolya died in July 1540 a powerful faction refused to admit 
the right of Ferdinand to succeed him, and put forward his young 
son John Sigismund as a candidate for the throne. The cause <5 
John Sigismund was espoused by the Turks and by Ferdinand’s 
other enemies, and, unable to get any serious assistance from the 
imperial diet, the king repeatedly sought to make peace with the 
sultan, but his envoys were haughtily repulsed. In 1544, 
however, a short truce was made. This was followed Ijy others;, 
and in 1547 one was concluded for five years, but only on con- 
dition that Ferdinand paid tribute for the small part of Hungaiy 
which remained in his hands. The struggle was renewed in 1 551 
and was continued in the same desultory fashion until 1562, when 
a truce was made which lasted during the remainder of Ferdinand’s 
lifetime. During the war of the league of Schmalkalden in 1546 
and 1547 the king had taken the field primarily to protect 
Bohemia, and after the conclusion of the war he put down a 
rising in this country with some rigour. He appears duriz^ 
these years to have governed his lands with vigour and pccess^ 
but in imperial politics he was merely the representative and 
spokesman of the emperor. About 1 546, however, he began to 
take up a more independent position. Although Charles had 
crushed the league of Schmalkalden he had refused to restore 
Wurttemberg to Ferdinand ; and he gave further offence by 
seeking to secure the succession of his son Philip, afterwards king 
i of Spain, to the imperial throne. Ferdinand naturally objected, 
but in 1551 his reluctant consent was obtained to the plan that, on 
the proposed abdication of Charles, Philip should be chosen king 
of the Romans, and should succeed Ferdinand himself as emperor- 
Subsequent events caused the scheme to be dropped, but it had a 
somewhat unfortunate sequel for Charles, as during the short war 
between the emperor and Maurice, elector of Saxony, in 1552 
Ferdinand’s attitude was rather that of a spectator and mediator 
than of a partisan. There seems, however, to be no truth in the 
suggestion that he acted treacherously towards his brother, and 
was in alliance with his foes. On behalf of Charles he negotiated 
the treaty of Passau with Maurice in 1552, and in 1555 after ^ 
conduct of imperial business had virtually been made over to him, 
and harmony had been restored between the brothers, he was 
responsible for the religious peace of Augsburg. Early in 1558 
Charles carried out his intention to abdicate the imperial throne, 
and on the 24th of March Ferdinand was crowned as his successor 
at Frankfort. Pope Paul IV. would not recognize the new 
emperor, but his successor Pius IV. did so in 1559 through the 
mediation of Philip of Spain. The emperor’s short reign was 
mainly spent in seeking to settle the religious differences of 
Germany, and in efforts to prosecute the Turkish war more 
vigorously. His hopes at one time centred round the council of 
Trent which resumed its sittings in 1562, but he was unable to 
induce the Protestants to be represented. Although he held 
firmly to the Roman Catholic Church he sought to obtam 
tangible concessions to her opponents ; but he refused to 
conciliate the Protestants by abrogating the clause conceminjg 
ecclesiastical reservation in the peace of Augsburg, and all hb 
efforts to bring about reunion were futile. He did indeed secure 
the privilege of communion in both kinds from Pius IV. for the 
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laity in Bohemia and in various parts of Germany, but the hearty 
support which he gave the Jesuits shows that he had no sympathy 
with Protestantism, and was ohly anxious to restore union m the 
‘Church. In November 1562 he obtained the election of his son 
‘Maximilian as king of the Romans, and haying arranged a 
partition Of his land.^ among his three surviving sons, died in 
Vienna on the 25th of July 1564. Hi.s family had consisted Of 
six sons and nine daughters. 

Jri spite of constant and hara.ssing engagements Ferdinand was 
fairly successful both as king and emperor. He sought to 
consolidate his Austrian lands, reformed the monetary system in 
Germany, and reargatfized the Aiilic council (Reichsftofrat). 
JvCss masterful but more popular than his brother, whose 
character overshadows his own, he was just and tolerant, a good 
Catholic and a conscientious ruler. 

See the article on Charles V. and the bibliography appen^ 
thereto. lAiao, A. Ulioa, Vita del pottntissimo e christiamisstimo 
imperatora ,^$rdniaudo priino (Veiucc, 15 ^j 5) ; S. Scliard, Hi>itome 
rerum in mrii'i orhis pariibus a confirmattane Perdinandi I. (Basel, 
1574)-; T. B. von Bucholtz, Gesr.hichte der Pe^ierung Ferdinands 
^esE'fsten (Vienna, 1831-1838 ); K. Oberieitner, Osietreichs Finamm 
^md Kriegswesan unter Fierdmand J. ,(Vaotwui, 1850) ; A. Rerek, 
fGteokiQhie der Ferdinands 1. vn liOhmen (Prague, 1876),; 

,E. Rosenthal, vie Behurdenorganisation Kaiser Ferdinands J. 
(Vienna, 1887) ; and W. Bauer, Vic Anfdngo Ferdinands I. (Vienna, 

1907)- 

raRIHNAND n. (1578-1^)37), Roman emperor, was the eldest 
son of Charles, archduke of Styria (d. 1590), and his wife Maria, 
daughter of Albert IV., duke of Bavaria, and a grandson of the 
emperor Ferdinand I. Born at Gratz on the gfth of July 1578, he 
was trained by the Jesuits, finishing his education at the university 
of Ingdlstadt, and became the pattern prince of the counter- 
reformation. In 1506 he undertook the government of Styria, 
Carintiliia and Carniola, and after a visit to Italy >began an 
oigahized attack on Protestantism which under his father’s rule 
had made great pqgress in these archduchies ; and Although 
hampered by the inroads of the Turks, he showed his indifference 
to the material welfare of his dominions by compelling many of 
his Protestant subjects to choose between exile and conversion, 
and by entirely suppressing Protestant worship. 'He was not, 
however^ unmindful of the larger interest of his family, or of the 
Empire Which the Habsburgs regarded as belongii^ to them by 
hereditary right. In 1606 he joined his kinsmen in recognizing 
his cousin Matthias as the head of the family in place of the 
lethargic Riudblph IL ; but he shrank from any proceedings 
whidi might lead to the deposition of the emperor, Whom he 
represented at the diet of Regensburg in 1606 ; and his conduct 
was somewhat ambiguous durmg the subsequent quarrel between 
Rudoteh and Matthias. 

•In nic first decade of the 17th century the house of Habsbuig 
seemed overtaken by senile decay, and the great inheritance of 
Chatles V. and Ferdinand I. to be threatened with diaintegration 
and cdHapse. The reigning emperor, Rudolph II., was inert and 
childless ; his surviving brothers, the archduke Matthias (after- 
wards emperor), Maximilian (i558-i6i8)'and Albert(iS59-i6?r), 
all men of mature age, were also without direct heirs ; the racial 
differences among its subjects were increased by their religious 
animosities ; and it appeared probable that the numerous 
enemies of the Habsbuigshad only to wait a few years-and then to 
divide the spoil. In spite of the recent murder IJenry IV. of 
'France, this issue seemed still more likely when Maftthias suc- 
ceeded Rudolph as emperor in I'dis. The Habsburgs, however, 
were not indifferent to the danger, and about 1615 it was agreed 
that Ferdinand, who already had two sons by his marriage with 
’his cousin Maria Anna (d. i6t6), daughter of William V., duke of 
Bavaria, ^ould‘be the next emperor, and should succeed Matthias 
infhe (Elective kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia. The obstacles 
wMch impeded the progress of the scheme were gradually over- 
come the ener^ the ardhdukc Maximilian. The elder 
ardiddies renounced their rights in the succession 7 the claims of 
JfMlip *TO. and the Spanish Habsburgs were bought off by a 

C mise of Alsace ; and the emperor consented to his super- 
nprt in Hm^gary and Bohemia. In 1617 Ferdinand, Who was 
just concluding a war with Venice, was chosen king.o^ Bcheraw, 


and in 16 r8 king eff Hungar>' 7 but his election as German king, 
or king off the Romans, delayed 'owing to the anxiety of Melchior 
Rlesl ^^.0.) to conciliate the proteatant princes, had not been 
accomplished when Matthias died in Mardh 16(19. Before this 
event, however, an important movement had begun in Bohemia. 
Having been surprised into choosing a devoted Roman (Catholic as 
their king, the Bohemian Protestants suddenly realized that their 
religious, and possibly their civil liberties, were seriously manaced, 
and deeds of aggression on the part df Ferdinand’s representatives 
showed that this was no idle fear. Gaining the upper hand they 
declared Ferdinand deposed, and elected the elector pAlatine of 
the Rhine, Frederick V., in his stead ; and the struggle between 
the rivals was the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. At the 
same time other difficulties confronted Ferdinand, who had not 
yet secured the imperial throne. Bethlen Gabor, prince of 
Transylvania, invaded Hungary, while the Austrians rose and 
joined the Bohemians ; but having seen his foes retiraat 'from 
Vienna, Ferdinand hiirriod to Frankfort, where he was chosen 
emperor on the 28th of August 16x9. 

I'o deal with the elector palatine and his allies the now emperor 
allied himself with Maximilian 1 ., duke of Bavaria, and the 
Cathdlic League, who drove Frederick from Bohemia in 1620, 
While Ferdinand’s Spanish allies devastated the Palatinate. 
'Peace having been made with Bethlen Gabor in December 1621, 
the first period of the war ended in a satisfactory fashion for the 
emperor, and he could turn bis attention to completing the work 
of crushing the Protestants, which had already begun in his 
’archduchies and in Bohemia. In 1623 the Protestant clergy 
were expelled from Bohemia ; in 1624 all worship save that of 
the Roman Catholic church was forbidden ; and in 1627 an order 
of banishment against all PFote.<;tants was issued. A new icon- 
stitution made the kingdom hereditary in the house of Habsburg, 
gavedarger powers to the sovereign, and aimed at destroying the 
nartioTmlity of the Bohemians. Similar measures in Austria 
led to a fresh rising which was put down by the aid of the 
Bavarians m 1627, and Ferdinand could fairly claim that in 
his hereditary lamis at least he had rendered Protestantism 
innocuous. 

The renewal of the Thirty Years’ War in 1625 was caused 
mairily by the emperor’s vigorous championship of the cause 
of the counter-reformation in northern and northneastem 
Germany. Again the imperial forces were victorious, chiefly 
owing to the genius 'of Wslllenstein, who raised and led .an army 
in this service, although the great scheme -of securing the 
southern coa.st of the Baltic -for the Habsburgs was foiled partly 
by the resistance of Stralsund. In March 1629 Ferdinand and 
his advisers felt themselves strong ^enough to take the important 
step towards Which their policy in the Empire had been steadily 
tending. Issuing the famous edict of restitution, the emperor 
ordered that all lands which had been secularized since 1552, the 
date 6f the peace of Passau, should be re.stored to the diurch, 
and prompt measures were taken to enforce this decree. Mmy 
and powerful intere.stB were vitally affected by this proceeding, 
and the result was the outbreak of the third period of the war, 
which was less favourable to the imperial arms than the preced- 
ing ones. This comparative failure was due, in the iinitial 
stages of the campaign, to Ferdinand’s weakness in assenting 
in 1630 to the demand of Maximilian of Bavaria that Wallen- 
stein should be deprived of his command, and also to the genius 
of 'Gustavus Adolphus ; and in its later stages to (his insistence 
on the second remcn^al of Wallenstein, and to his ccunplicity in 
the assassination of the general. This deed was fdlou'nd ;by the 
peace of Prague, concluded in 1635, primarily with John 
George I., elector of Saxony, but soon assented to by other 
princes ; and this treaty, which made extensive concessions ^ 
the Protestants, maxics the definite failure of Ferdinand to 
Protestantism in the Empire, as he had already done in Austria 
-and Bohemia. It is noitewortby, however, that tht emperor 
rOfused to allow the inhabitants of his hereditary doroiniems to 
share in the 'benefits of the peace. During these years Feirdmand 
hat also been menaced by -the secret or open ha^ky of Franoe. 
A dispute over the duchies of 'Mantua and Moi^rrato was 
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lendcd Ijy the treaty of Owuawo in <(531, ;but .the influence of 
France was employed aft tlw imperial diete and elsewliere in 
thwarting the plans of Ferdinand and in weakening <the power 
of the fiabeburgs. The last important act of the emperor was 
to secure the election tof<hds son Ferdinand as king of the Romans. 
An^attempt in 7630 to attain .this end had failed, but in December 
1636 the princes, meeting at Regensburg, bestowed the coveted 
dignity upon the )raimger Ferdinand. A few weeks afterwards, 
on the 15th of February 1637, the emperor died at Vienna, 
leE^^ing, in addition to the king ol the Romans,, a son .Leopold 
William (i6i4**i662)), bishop ©f Passau and Strassbiurg. Fer- 
dinand’s reign was so occupied with the Thirty Years’ War and 
the str^lfi with the Protestants that lie had little time or 
inclination for other business. It is interesting to note, however, 
that tliis orthodox and Catholic emp(a-or was constantly at 
variance with Pope Urban VIU. The quarrel was due princi- 
pally j but not entirely, to events in Italy, where the pope sided 
with France in the dispute over the succession to Mantua and 
jMonferrato. The succession question was settled, -but the 
enmity remained ; Urban sht>wing his hostility by preventing 
the election of the younger Ferdinand as king of the Romans 
in 1630^ and by turning a deaf ear to the emperor’s repented 
requests for assistance to prosecute the war against the heretics. 
Ferdinand’s characticr has neither individuality nor interest, 
hut he ruled the Empire during a critical and important period. 
Kind and generous to his dependents, his private life was simple 
ajid blameless, but he was to a great ^tent under the influence 
of his c(mfessors. 

Bibijocjkaphy. — The chief aathoriticB for Ferdinaud's life and 
reigH iiie F. C. Klievenbillcr, Annalen I^'er<hnandei (Ke^'en.sbtirg, 
1640 1O46) ; F. van Hurtcr, Geschichte Kaiser Pmehnands Jl. 
(Scliaffhauaen, i'850-i853) ; Kwrefspondma Kaiser Ferdinands II. 
fnit P. becunus uml P. ll’. Lamnrmmni, esAited by B. Diid^ (Vienna, 
1848 iojl.) ; and F. Stieve, in the AUgemeine iknUche Biographie, 
Band vi. (Ldpzjg, i87;7). Sec also the elalx)rate bibliography in the 
Cambridge Modern History^ vol. iv. (Cambridge, 1900). 

FERDINAND HI. (1608- 1(557), Roman emperor, was the 
older son of the emperor Ferdinand 11 ., and wa.s born at Gratz 
on the 13111 of July 1608. Educated by the Jesuits, he was 
crowned king of Hungar>^ in December 1625, and king of Bohemia 
two years later, and soon began to take part in imjierial business. 
Wallenstein, however, refused to allow him to hold a command 
in the imperial army ; and henceforward reckoned among his 
enemies, tlie young king was appointed tlie successor of the 
famous general when he was deposed in 1634; and as commander- 
in-chief of the imperial troops he was nominally responsible for 
the capture of Regeasburg and Donauwdr±, and the defeat of 
the Swedes at Nordlingen. Having been elected king of the 
Romans, or German king, at Regensburg in December 1636, 
Ferdinand became emperor on his mther's cleath in the following 
February, and showed himself anxious to put an end to the 
Thirty Years’ War. lie persuaded one or two princes to assent 
to the terms of tlie treaty of Prague ; but a general peace was 
delayed by his reluctance to grant religious liberty to the 
Protestants, and by his anxiety to act in unison with Spain. 
In 1640 he had refused to entertain the idea of a general amnesty 
suggested by the diet at Regensburg; but negotiations for 
peace were soon begun, and in 1648 the emperor assented to the 
treaty of Westphalia. This event belongs rather to the general 
history of Europe, but it is interesting to note that owing 
to Ferdinand’s insistence the Protestants in his hereditary 
dominions did not obtain religious liberty at this settlement. 
After 1648 the emperor was engaged in carrying out the terms 
of the treaty and ridding Germany of the foreign soldiery. In 
X656 he sent an ermy into Italy to assist Spain in her struggle 
wiih France, and he had just concluded an alliance with Poland 
to check the aggressions of Charles X. of Sweden when he died 
OB the 2nd of April 1657. Ferdinand was a scholarly And cul- 
tured ipn, an excellent liaguist and a composer of music. 
Industrious and popular in public life, his private life was 
iflameless ; and although a strong Roman Catiu)lic he was less 
fanatical than his father, ffis first wife was Maria Anna (d. 
1646 % daughter of Philip III. of Spain, by whom he had three 


sons : Ferdinand, who was ^osen king of the Romans in 1653, 
and who diqd in the following year ; Leopold, who succeetfed 
his father on the imperial throne ; and Charles Joseph (d. 1664), 
bishpp of Passau and Breslau, and grand-master of the Teutonic 
order. The en^)eror's second wife was his cousin Maria (d. 1649), 
daughter of the archdiikc Leopold ; and his third wife was 
Kleanora of Mantua (d. 1686). llis musical works, together with 
those, of the emperors Leopold 1 . and Joseph I,, have been 
published by G. Adler (Vienna, 1892-1 803^ 

Sfle M. Koch, Geschichte des deuischen Ketches UHter der Kegierung 
Ferdinands IIP (Vienna, 1865-1866). 

’FERDINAND I. (i 793 -*ili 75 h emperor of eldesft son 

of Francis 1 . and of Maria Theresa of Naples, was Iwrn at Vienna 
on the 19th of April 1793. In his boyhood he suflerdd fttmi 
epileptic fits, and could therfeifore not receive a regular edUdal«on. 
As his health impreved witli his growth and with travel, iho ^s 
not set aside from the succession. In 1830 his father ‘caused hfah 
to be crowned king of Hungary, a pure formaJbty, which 
him no power, and was designed to avoid possible trouble in the 
future. In 1831 he was married to Anna, dauj^ter of Victor 
Emmanuel I. of Sardinia. The marriage wasmtren. IMien 
Francis I. died on the 2nd of March 1835, Ferdinand was recog- 
nized as his successor. But his incapacity was so notorious that 
the conduct of affairs w^as entrusted to a council of state, consist- 
ing of Prince Mettemich {q.v.) with other ministers, jjmd twb 
archdukes, Louis and Francis Charles. They Composed the 
SiaQtsconfereftz, the ill-constructed and informal regency whidh 
led the Austritin dominions to the revolutionary outbreaks of 
T846-1849. (See AusmiA-Htmr.ARY.) The emperor, who was 
sul^ect to fits of actual insanity, and in his lucid intervals was 
wesic and C(9nfused in mind, was a political nullity. His personal 
amiability earned him the affectionate pity of his subjects, and 
he became the hero of popular stories which did not tend to mam- 
tain the dignity of the crown. It was commonly said that having 
taken refuge on a rainy day in a fa**mhouse he waa so^mpted 
by the sm^ oi the dumph^ wlvich the farmer and has iamil^ 
were eating for dinner, that ne insisted on harv^mg one. £tis 
doctor, wh(j knew tliem to be indige.stible, objected, and there- 
upon Ferdinand, in an imperial rage, made the answer 

Kaiser bin i’, und Knuclel muss i’ h^n ” (1 am emperor, and 
win have the dumpling) — which has become a Viennese proverb. 
His popular name of Der Ciittge (the good sort of man) expressed 
as much derision as affection. Ferdinand ^d good taste lor 
art and music. Some modification of the tight-handed nde of 
his father was made by the Staatscanj^renz during his reign. In 
tlie presence of the revolutionary troubles, which be^n with 
agrarian riots in Galicia in 1846, and then spread over me whole 
empire, he was personally heiress. He was con^lled t© escape 
from the disorders of Vienna to Innsbruck on the 17th of ^av 
1848. He came back on the invitation of the diet on the 12th 
of August, but soon had to escape onice more from the mob of 
students and workmen who were m possession of the -city* On 
the 2nd of December he abdicated at Olmfitz in favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph. He lived under superyliidtt by dbiitors 
and guardians at Prague till his death on the 29th of Jtrtte 

See Krone.s von Marchland, Grtmdriss der dsumithisekim 
Geschichte (Vienna, i88z), which gives an ample biblkigraibby ; 
Cotmt F. Hartig, Genesis der Reiioluiion in OsUrreich (Leipzig, 
1850), — ^an enlarged English translation will be found in the 4m 
volume of W. Coxe’s House of Austria (X^don, 1862). 

FRHDlNANl) 1 . (1423-1494), also called Don Ferrante, klflgf 
of Naples, the natural son of Alphonso V. of Aragon ahd X. of 
Sicily an(i Naples, was born in 1423. In accor( 3 ance With his 
father’s will, he succeeded him on the throne of Naplei^ m 1458, 
but Pope C^ixtus III. declared the line of Aragon extitiCt and 
the kingdom a fief of the Church. But although hC died before 
he coiild make good his claim (August and the new Pope 
Pius n. recogriized Ferdinand, John of Anjott, printing by mo 
discontent Of the Neapolitan barons, decided to try to regain 
the throne conquered by his ancestors, and invaded Naples. 
Ferdinand was severely defeated by the AngCvins ahd the VObela 
at Samo in July 1466, but with the help of AlesfiaiidR) iBtorita 
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and of the Albaniui chief, Skanderbeg, who chivalrously came 
to the aid of the prince whose father had aided him,* he triumphed 
over his enemies, and by 1464 had re-established his authority 
in the kingdom. In 1478 he allied himself with Pope Sixtus IV. 
against Lorenzo de^ Medici, but the latter journeyed alone to 
Naples when he succeeded in negotiating an honourable peace 
with Ferdinand. In 1480 the Turks captured Otranto, and 
mass^ed the majority of the inhabitants, but in the following 
year it was retaken by his son Alphonso, duke of Calabria. His 
oppressive government led in 1485 to an attempt at revolt on 
the part of the nobles, led by Francesca Coppola and Antonello 
Sonseverino and supported by Pope Innocent VIII. ; the rising 
having been crushed, many of the nobles, notwithstanding 
Ferdinand’s promise of a general amnesty, were afterwards 
treacherously murdered at his express command. In 1493 
Charles VIII. of France was preparing to invade Italy for the 
conquest of Naples, and Ferdinand realized that this was a greater 
dan^r than any he had yet faced. With almost prophetic 
in&tmct he warned the Italian princes of the calamities in store 
for them, but his negotiations with Pope Alexander VI. and 
Ludovico il Moro, lord of Milan, having failed, he died in 
January 1494, worn out with anxiety. Ferdinand was gifted 
with great courage and real political ability, but his method of 
government was vicious and disastrous. His financial adminis- 
tration was based on oppressive and dishonest monopolies, and 
he was mercilessly severe and utterly treacherous towards his 
enemies. 

Authorities. — Codtcc Arapnese, edited by F. Trinchera (Naples, 
186^1874) ; P. Giannone, fstoria Civile del Jiegno di Napoli ; J. 
A.lvini, i)e pstis regum Neapnl. ab Aragonia (Naples, 1588) ; S. de 
Sismondi, Histoire des rSpuhliques italienne$, vols. v. and vi. (Brussels, 
*838) ; P. Villari, Machiavelli, pp. 60-64 (Engl, transl., London, i 8 q 2) ; 
for the revolt of the nobles in 1485 see Camillo Porzio, la C ngiura 
dei Baroni (first published Rome, 1565 ; many subsequent editions). 
Written in the Royalist interest (L. V.*) 

FERDINAND IL (1469-1496), king of Naples, was the grand- 
son of the preceding, and son of Alphonso II. Alphonso finding 
his tenure of the throne uncertain on account of the approaching 
invuion of Charles VIII. of France and the general dissatis- 
faction of his subjects, abdicated in his son’s favour in 1495, but 
notwithstanding this the treason of a party in Naples rendered 
it impossible to defend the city gainst the approach of 
Charles VIII. Ferdinand fled to Ischia ; but when the French 
king left Naples with most of his army, in consequence of the 
formation of an Italian league against him, he returned, defeated 
the French gmisons, and the Neapolitans, irritated by the 
conduct of their conquerors during the occupation of the city, 
received him back with enthusiasm ; with the aid of the great 
Spanish general Gonzalo de Cordova he was able completely to 
rid his state of its invaders shortly before his death, which, 
occurred on the 7th of September 1496. 

For authorities see under Ferdinand I. of Naples ; for the 
exploits of Gonzalo de Cordova see H. P, del Pulgar.. Crdnica del 
gran capitauo dan Gonzalo de Cordoba (new ed., Madrid, 1834). 

FERDINAND IV. (1751-1825), king of Naples (III. of Sicily, 
and L of the Two Sicilies), third son of Don Carlos of Bourbon, 
king of Naples and Sicily (afterwards Charles HI. of Spiun), 
was born in Naples on the 12th of January 1751. When his 
father ascended the Spanish throne in 1759 Ferdinand, in accord- 
ance with the treaties forbidding the union of th^ two cnTwns, 
succeeded him as king of Naples, under a regency presided over 
by the Tuscan Bernardo Tanucci. The latter, an able, ambitious 
man, wishing to keep the government as much as possible in his 
own hands, purpo.^ely neglected the young king's education, 
and encouraged him in his love of pleasure, his idleness and his 
excessive devotion to outdoor sports. Ferdinand grew up 
athletic, but ignorant, ill-bred, addicted to the lowest amuse- 
ments ; he delighted in the company of the lazzaroni (the most 
degraded chiss of the Neapolitan people), whose dialect and 
habits he affected, and he even sold fish in the market, hailing 
over the price. 

His minority ended in 1767, and his first act was the expulsion 
of the Jesuits. The following year he married Maria Carolina, 
daughter of the empress Mana Theresa. By the marriage con** 


tract the queen was to have a voice in the council of state aftei 
the birth of her first som and she was not slow to avail herself 
of this means of political influence. Beautiful, clever and 
proud, like her mother, but cruel and treacherous, her ambition 
was to raise the kingdom of Naples to the position of a great 
power ; she soon came to exercise complete sway over her stupid 
and idle husband, and was the real rulerof the kingdom. Tanucci, 
who attempted to thwart her, was dismissed in 1777, and the 
Englishman Sir John Acton (1736), who in 1779 was appointed 
director of marine, succeeded in so completely winning •the 
favour of Maria Carolina, by supporting her in her scheme to 
free Naples from Spanish influence and securing a rapprochement 
with Austria and England, that he became practically and after- 
wards actually prime minister. Although not a mere grasping 
advenhirer, he was largely responsible for reducing the internal 
administration of the country to an abominable system of 
espionage, corruption and cruelty. On the outbreak of the 
French Revolution the Neapolitan court was not hostile to the 
movement, and the queen even sympathized with the revolu- 
tionary ideas of the day. But v/hen the French monarchy was 
abolished and the royal pair beheaded, Ferdinand and Carolina 
were seized with a feeling cl fear and horror and joined the first 
coalition against France in 1793. Although peace was made 
with France in 1796, the demands of the French Directory, 
whose troops occupied Rome, alarmed the king once more, and 
at his wife’s instigation he took advantage of Napoleon’s absence 
in Egypt and of Nelson’s victories to go to war. He marched 
with his army against the French and entered Rome (29th of 
November), but on the defeat of some of his columns he hurried 
back to Naples, and on the approach of the French, fled on board 
Nelson’s ship the “ Vanguard ” to Sicily, leaving his capital in 
a state of anarchy. The French entered the city in spite of the 
fierce resistance of the lazzaroni^ who were devoted to the king, 
and with the aid of the nobles and bourgeois established the 
Parthenopaean Republic (January 1799). When a few weeks 
later the French troops were recalled to the north of Ital\', 
Ferdinand sent an expedition composed of Calabrians, brigands 
and gaol-birds, under Cardinal Ruffo, a man of real ability, 
great devotion to the king, and by no means so bad as he has 
been painted, to reconquer the mainland kingdom. Ruffo was 
completely successful, and reached Naples in May. His army 
and the laparoni committed nameless atrocities, which he 
honestly tried to prevent, and the Parthenopaean Republic 
collapsed. 

The savage punishment of the Neapolitan Republicans is 
dealt with in more detail under Naples, Nelson and Caracciolo, 
but it is necessaiy to say here that the king, and above all the 
queen, were particularly anxious that no mercy should be shown 
to the rebels, and Maria Carolina made use of Lady Hamilton, 
Nelson’s mistress, to induce him to execute her own spiteful 
vengeance. Her only excuse is that as a sister of Marie Antoin- 
ette the very name of Republican or Jacobin filled her w'ith 
loathing. The king returned to Naples soon afterwards, and 
ordered wholesale arrests and executions of supposed Liberals, 
which continued until the French successes forced him to agree 
to a treaty in which amnesty for members of the French party 
was included. When war broke out between France and Austria 
in 1805, Ferdinand signed a treaty of neutrality with the former, 
but a few days later he allied himself with Austria and allowed 
an Anglo-Russian force to land at Naples. The French victory 
at Austerlitz enabled Napoleon to despatch an army to southern 
Italy. Ferdinand with his usual precipitation fled to Palermo 
(23rd of January 1806), followed soon after by his wife and son, 
and on the 14th of February the French again entered Naples. 
Napoleon declared that the Bourbon dynasty had forfeit^ Ihe 
crown, and proclaimed his brother Joseph king of Naples and 
Sicily. But Ferdinand continued to reign over the latter king- 
dom under British protection. Parliamentary institutions of a 
feudal type had long existed in the island, and Lord Wiliam 
^ntinck {q.v,)y the British minister, insisted on a reform of the. 
constitution on English and French lines. The king indeed 
practically abdicate his power, appointing his son Francii^ 
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regent, and the queen, at Bendnck's instance, was exiled to 
Austria, where she died in 1814. 

After the fall of Napoleon, Joachim Murat, who had succeeded 
Joseph Bonaparte as king of Naples in 1808, was dethroned, and 
Ferdinand returned to Naples. By a secret treaty he had bound 
himself not to advance further in a constitutional direction than 
Austria should at any time approve ; but, though on the whole 
he acted in accordance with Metternich’s policy of preserving 
the status quo, and maintained with but slight change Murat's 
laws and administrative system, he took advantage of the 
situation to abolish the Sicilian constitution, in violation of his 
oath, and to proclaim the union of the two states into the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies (December 12th, 1816). He was now 
completely subservient to Austria, an Austrian, Count Nugent, 
being even made commander-in-chief of the army ; and for four 
years he reigned as a despot, every tentative clTort at the ex- 
pression of liberal opinion being ruthlessly suppressed. The 
result was an alarming spread of the influence and activity of 
the secret society of the Carbonari {qx.), which in time affected 
a large part of the army. In July 1820 a military revolt broke 
out under General Pepe, and Ferdinand was terrorized into 
subscribing a constitution on the model of the impracticable 
Spanish constitution of 1812. On the other hand, a revolt in 
Sicily, in favour of the recovery of its independence, was sup- 
pressed by Neapolitan troops. 

The success of the military revolution at Naples seriously 
alarmed the powers of the Holy Alliance, who feared that it 
might spread to other Italian states and so lead to that general 
European conflagration which it was their main preoccupation 
to avoid (see Europe : History). After long diplomatic negotia- 
tions, it was decided to hold a congress ad hoc at Troppau 
(October 1820). The main results of this congress were the issue 
of the famous Troppau Protocol, signed by Austria, Prussia 
and Russia only, and an invitation to King Ferdinand to attend 
the adjourned congre.ss at I^ibach (1821), an invitation of 
which Great Britain approved “ as implying negotiation (see 
Troppau, Laibach, Congresses of). At I^ibach Ferdinand 
played so sorr}'' a part as to provoke the contempt of those whose 
policy it was to re-establish him in absolute power. He had 
twice sworn, with gratuitous solemnity, to maintain the new 
constitution ; but he was hardly out of Naples before he re- 
pudiated his oaths and, in letters addressed to all the sovereigns 
of Europe, declared his acts to have been null and void. An 
attitude so indecent threatened to defeat the very objects of the 
reactionary powers, and Gentz congratulated the congress that 
these sorry protests would be buried in the archives, offering 
at the same time to write for the king a dignified letter in which 
he should express his reluctance at having to violate his oaths 
in the face of irresistible force 1 But, under these circumstances, 
Metternich had no difficulty in persuading the king to allow an 
Austrian army to march into Naples “ to restore order.” 

The campaign that followed did little credit either to the 
Austrians or the Neapolitans. The latter, commanded by 
General Pepe {q.v.), who made no attempt to defend the difficult 
defiles of the Abruzzi, were defeated, after a half-hearted struggle 
at Rieti (March 7th, 1821), and the Austrians entered Naples. 
The parliament was now dismissed, and Ferdinand inaugurated 
an era of savage persecution, supported by spies and informers, 
against the Liberals and Carbonari, the Austrian commandant 
in vain protesting against the savagery which his presence alone 
rendered possible. 

Ferdinand died on the 4th of January 1825. Few sovereigns 
have left behind so odious a memory. His whole career is one 
long record of perjury, vengeance and meanness, unredeemed by 
a single generous act, and his wife was a worthy helpmeet and 
actively co-operated in his tyranny. 

Bibliography. — The standard autiiority on Ferdinand’s reign is 
Pietro CoUetta’s Storia del Reame di Napoli (and ed., Florence, 1848), 
which, although heavily written and not tree from party passioxx. 
is reliable and accurate ; L. Conforti, Napoli n$l lygg (Naples, x886) ; 
G, Pepe, Memofie (Paris, 1847), a most valuable book ; C. Auriol, 
France j VAngleterre, ei Naples (Paris, 1906) ; for the Sicilian 
period Bhd the British occupation, G. Bianco, La Sicilia durante 


Voccupazione Inglese (Palermo, 1902), which contains many new 
documents of importance ; Freiherr A. von Helfert has attempted 
the impossible task of whitewashing Queen Carolina in his Kdnigin 
Karolina von Neapel und Sicilien (Vienna, 1878), and Maria Karolina 
von Oiisterreich (Vienna, i ( ^4) ; he has also written a useful life of 
Fabfixio Ruffo (Italian edit., Florence, ifc£5) ; for the Sicilian, 
revolution of 1820 see G. Bianco’s La Rivoluzione in Sicilia del iSaC 
(Florence, 1905), and M. Amari's Carteggio (Turin, 1896). (L. V.*) 

FERDINAND I., king of Portugal (1345-1383), sometimes 
referred to as el Gentil (the Gentleman), son of Pedro I. of 
Portugal (who is not to be confounded with his Spanish con- 
temporary Pedro the Cruel), succeeded his father in 1367. On 
the death of Pedro of Castile in 1369, Ferdinand, as great- 
grandson of Sancho IV. by the fem^e line, laid claim to the 
vacant throne, for which the kings of Aragon and Navarre, and 
afterwards the duke of Lancaster (married in 1370 to Constance, 
the eldest daughter of Pedro), abo became competitors. Mean- 
while Henry of Trastamara, the brother (illegitimate) and con- 
queror of Pedro, had assumed the crown and taken the field* 
After one or two indecisive campaigns, all parties were ready to 
accept the mediation of Pope Gregory XI. The conditions of ths 
treaty, ratified in 1371, included a marriage between Ferdinand 
and Leonora of Castile. But before the union could take place 
the former had become passionately attached to Leonora Tellez, 
the wife of one of his own courtiers, and having procured a 
dissolution of her previous marriage, he lost no time ip making 
her his queen. This strange conduct, although it raised a serious 
insurrection in Portugal, did not at once result in a war with 
Henry ; but the outward concord was soon disturbed by the 
intrigues of the duke of Lancaster, who prevailed on Ferdinand 
to enter into a secret treaty for the expubion of Henry from his 
throne. The war which followed was unsuccessful ; and peace 
was again made in 1373. On the death of Henry in 1379, the 
duke of Lancaster once more put fon^'ard his claims, and again 
found an ally in Portugal ; but, according to the Continental 
annalists, the Englbh proved as offensive to their companions 
in arms as to their enemies in the field ; and Ferdinand made 
a peace for himself at Badajoz in 1382, it being stipulated that 
Beatrix, the heiress of Ferdinand, should marry King John 
of Castile, and thus secure the ultimate union of the crowns. 
Ferdinand left no male bsue when he died on the 22nd. of October 
1 383, and the direct Burgundian line, which had been in possession 
of the throne since the days of Count Henry (about 1112), became 
extinct. The stipulations of the treaty of Badajoz were set 
aside, and John, grand-master of the order of Aviz, Ferdinand's 
illegitimate brother, was proclaimed. Thb led to a war w' ich 
lasted for several years. 

FERDINAND 1., El Magno or ** the Great,” king of Castile 

(d. 1065), son of Sancho of Navarre, was put in possession of 

Castile in 1028, on the murder of the last count, as the heir of hb 

mother Elvira, daughter of a previous count of Castile. He 

reigned with the title of king. He married Sancha, sister and 

heiress of Bermudo, king of Leon. In 1038 Bermudo was killed 

in battle with Ferdinand at Tamaron, and Ferdinand then took 

possession of Leon by right of his wife, and was recognized in 

Spain as emperor. The use of the title was resented by the 

emperor Henry IV. and by Pope Victor II. in 1055, as implying 

a claim to the headship of Christendom, and as a usurpation 

on the Holy Roman Empire. It did not, however, mean more 

than that Spain was independent of the Empire, and that the 

sovereign of Leon was the chief of the princes of the {peninsula* 

Although Ferdinand had grown in power by a fratricidal strife 

with Bermudo of Leon, and though at a later date he defeated 

and killed his brother Garcia of Navarre, he ranks high among 

the kings of Spain who have been counted religious. To a large 

extent he may have owed his reputation to victories over 

the Mahommedans, with which he began the period of the great 

reconquest But there can be no doubt t^t Ferdinand was 

profoundly pious. Towards the close of hb reim he sent a special 

embassy to Seville to bring back the body of ^nta Justa. The 

then kl^ of Seville, Motadhid, one of the small princes who 

had divided the caliphate of Cordova, was himself a sceptic and 

poisoner. ]ie §t^ in wholesome awe of the power of the 
‘ 
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ClIlHstiaft Wng^. Et favtmred the emb.\Bsy in ev«ty way, and 
wHen the body of Santa Justa could not be fbund, .helped tl^ 
envoys who were also raided by a vision seen by one of them in 
a dream, to discover the body of Saint Isidore, which was 
reverently carried away to Leon. Ferdinand died on the feast 
of Saint John the Evangelist, the 24th of June 1065, in Leon^ 
with many manifestations of ardent piety — having laid aside 
crown and royal mantle, dressed in the frock of a rrtodk and 
lying on a bier, covered with aishes, which was placed before the 
altar of the church of Saint Isidore. 

FBRIMNAND H., king of Leon only (d. 1188), was the son 
of 41 phonso VII. and of ' Bercnguela, of the house of the counts 
ot Barcelona. On the division of the kingdoms which had 
obeyed his father, he recoi\'cd Leon. His reign of thirty years 
wras one of strife marked Yny no signal success or reverse. He 
liad " ) contend’ with his unruly nobles, several of whom he put 
to death. During the minority of his nephew Alphonso VIII. of 
Castile he' endeavoured to impose himself on the kingdom as 
regent. On llie west he w’as in more or less constant strife with 
Portugal, w^hich was in process of becoming an independent 
ktodom. Hfs relations to the Portuguese liouse must have 
sim^ed by his repudiation of his wife Urraca, daughter of 
Atphonso I. of Portugal. Though he took the king of Portugal 
prisoner in 1180, he made no political use of his success. He 
extended his dominions southward in Estremadura at the ex- 
pense of the Moors. Ferdinand, wlio died in 1188, left the 
reputatiDn of a good knight and hard fighter, but did rtOt display 
political or organizing facility. 

111 :, El Santo or the Saint,” king of Castile 
(1199-1252), son of Alphonso IX. of Leon, and of Berengaria, 
daughter of Alphonso VIII. of Castile, ranks among the greatest 
of the Spanish kings, llie marriage of his parents, who were 
second cousins, was dissolved as unlawful by the pope, but the 
legitimacy of the children was recognized. Till 1217 he' lived 
with his father In Lebn. In that year the young king of Castile, 
Henry, was killed by accident. Berengaria sent for her son 
with such speed that her messenger reached Lebn before the news 
of ‘the death of the king of Castile, and when he came to her she 
renounced the crown in bis favour. Alphonso of Leon considered 
himself tricked, and the young king had to begin his reign by a 
war against his father and a faction of the Castilian nobles. 
Mis own ability and the remarkable capacity of his mother 
proved too much for the king of Leon and his Castilian allies. 
Ferdinand, who showed hhn.self docile to the influence of Beren- 
garia, so long as .she lived, married the wife she found for him, 
Beatrice, daughter of the emperor Philip (of Hohenstaufen), and 
followed heradvice both in prosecuting the war against the Moors 
and in the steps which she took to secure his peaceful succession 
10 Leon on the death of his father in 1:231. After the union of 
Castile and Leon in that year he began the series of campaigns 
whidi ended by reducing the Mahoirmtcdan dominions in Spain' 
CO Granada. Cordova fell in 1236, and Seville in I2^5^8: The 
iiing of Granada did homage to Ferdinand,^ and undertook to 
attend the cortes when* summoned. The king was a severe 
persecutor of the Albigcnses, and his formal canonizatkm \^s 
cfee as much to his orthodoxy as to his crusading by Pope 
Qdnenft X. in 1:671. He revived the university first founded 
by grandfather Alphonso VHl., and placed it at Stilamanca. 
By his second marriage With Joiin (d. 1270), daughter of^Simon, 
of fiammartin, count of Ponthieu, by right of his‘ wife' Marie, 
Ferdinand was the father of Eleanor; the wife of Bdw»*jd L of 
Fn^aiid. 

inBRl)tIIAMl}^nf.i El Emphsad'n or “the Stimmoned'*^ king 
of Castile {d: 1312), son of ' Sancho El Btrfvo, and his wife 
Mark de MtrHna, is a figure of small note hi' Danish History. 
Mis' strange title k gJven him in the chroriides-on the strength 

a story that he put ttWi'brbthers of the name of Carvajal to 
death tyrafintcally, and’ was given a time^ a plMj^by them in 
Which th answer fon his crime the next' world: But' the tale 
iS' net coriteinpoiiAry, and ia am dbvibus copy of the storyi told 
(if ‘Jacques’ de gra-nd-miafiter^of the Temple; and Philippe 
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six. His minority was a time of; anarchy. He owed his eseape' 
from the violence of competitors and nobles^ partly to the tact 
and undaunted bravery, df his mother Maria de and 

partly to the of the citizens of Avila, who gave him- 

refuge within their walls* As a king be pn ved ungrateful to his 
mother; and weak as a rukr. He died suddenly in his tent at 
Jaen when preparing for a raid into the Moorish territory of 
Granada, on the 7th of September 1312* 

FERDINAND U king of Aragon (1373-1416), called “of 
Antequera,” was the son of John I- of Castile by his wife Eleanor, 
daughter U the third marriage of Peter IV, of Aragon. His 
surname “ of Antequera ” was given him because he was besieg* 
ing that town, then in the hands of the Moors, when he was told 
that the cortes of' Aragon had elected him king in succession to his 
uncle Martin, the last male of the old line of Wilfred the Hairy^ 
As infante of C^tile Ferdinand had played an honourable part. 
When liis brother Henry IlL died at Toledo, in 1406, the cortes 
was sitting, and the nobles offered to make him king in preference 
to his nephew John. Ferdinand refused to despoil his brother's 
infant son, and even if he did not act on the moral ground bc 
ailegtd, his sagacity must have shown him that he would be at 
the mercy of the men who had chosen him in such circiimstances- 
As co-regent of the kingdom witli Catherine, widow of Henry IIL* 
and daughter of ] ohn of Gaunt by his marriage with Constance, 
daughter of Peter the Cruel and Maria de Padilla, Ferdinand 
proved a good ruler. He restraiircd the follies of liis sister-in-kw, 
and kept the realm quiet, by firm government, and by prosecuting 
the war w'ith the Moors. As king of Aragon his short reign of 
two years left him little time to make his mark. Having been 
bred in Castile, where the royal authority was, at least in theory, 
absolute, he showed himself impatient under the cheetks imposed 
on him by the fueros, the chartered rights of Aragon and Cata- 
lonia. He particularly resented the oljstinacy of the Barcelonese, 
w'ho compelled the members of liis household to pay municipal 
taxes. His mo.st signal act as king was to aid in closing the 
Great Schism in the Church by agreeing to the deposition of the 
antipope Benedict XIV., an Aragonese. He died at Ygualada 
in Cjatalonia on the 2nd of April 1416. 

FERDINAND V. of Castile and Leon, and II. of Aragon 
(1452-1516), was the son of John 1 . of Aragon by his second 
marriage with Joanna llenriquez, of llie family of the hereditary 
grand admirals of Castile, and was born at Sos in Aragon on the 
lOth of March 1452. Under the name of “ the Catliolic ” and 
as the husband of Isabella, queen of Castile, he played a great 
part in Europe. His share in establishing the royal authority 
in all parts of Spain, in expdlingthe Moors from Granada, in the 
conquest of Navarre, in forwarding the i^oyages of Columbus, 
and in contending with France for the supremacy in Italy, is 
dealt with elsewhere (see Si’AIN : IHstary), In personal char- 
acter he, had none of the attractive quailities of his wife. It may 
fairly be said of liim that he was purely a politician. His marri- • 
age in* 1469 to his cousin Isabella of Castile was dictated by the 
desire to unite his own claims- to the crown, as the head of the 
younger branch of the same family, with hers, in case Henry IV.. 
should die childless. When the king died in 1474 he made an 
ungenerous attempt to procure his own proclamation as king 
without recognition of the rights of his wife. Isabella asserted 
her claims firmly, and at all times insisted on a voice in the 
government of Castile. But though Ferdinand had sought a 
selfish 'political advantage at his “wife’s expense, lie wus well aware 
of her ability and high character. Their married life was dignified 
and harmonious ; for Feirdinatid liad no common vices, and 
their views in government, were identical The king cored for 
nothing but dominion and political power. His characUr 
explains the most ungracious acts of his life, such as hi& bre^^ 
of his promises to Columbus, hia^dUtrust of Xinvenez^and of the,. 
Great Captain. He had given, wide privileges to Columbus on 
the supposition that the diseoverer would reach powerful kii^*- 
doms. When islands inhabited by feeble savages were dia* 
covered, I^rdinand .appreckl^'therisk that they mij^ became 
the feat of a power too sttoni, tp. be coirtrolledi and titok 
meA$uresrt0favert\tha-4angep. Haiaaredt^JCimh^.an:d't^ 
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Great Captain would become too independent, and watched 
them in Uie interest of the royal authority. Whether he ever 
boasted, as he is said to have boasted, that he had deceived 
iLouis Xn. of France twelve times, is very doubtful ; but it is 
certain that when Ferdinand made a treaty, or came to an 
understanding with any one, the contract was generally found 
to contain implied meanings favourable to himself which the 
other contracting party had not expected. The worst of his 
character was prominently shown after the death of Isabella 
in 1504. He endeavoured to lay hands on the regency of Castile 
in the name of his insane daughter Joanna, and without regard 
to the claims of her husband Philip of Habsburg. The hostility 
of the Castilian nobles, by whom he was disliked, baffled him 
for a time, but on Philip’s early death he reasserted his authority. 
His second marriage with Germaine of Foix in 1505 was appar- 
ently contracted in the hope that by securing an heir male he 
might punish his Ilabsburg son-in-law. Aragon did not rec-og- 
nize the right of women to reign, and would have been detached 
together with Catalonia, Valencia and the Italian states if he 
had had a son. This was the only occasion on which Ferdinand 
allowed passion to obscure his political sense, and lead him into 
acts which tended to undo his work of national unification. As 
king of Aragon he abstained from inroads on the liberties of his 
subjects which might have provoked rebellion. A few acts of 
illegal violence arc recorded of him — as when he invited a notorious 
demagogue of Saragossa to visit him in the palace, and caused 
the man to be executed without form of trial. Once when presid- 
ing over the Aragonese cortes he found himself sitting in a 
thorough draught and ordered the window to be shut, adding 
in a lower voice, “ If it is not against the fueros.^^ But liis ill-will 
did not go beyond such sneers. He was too intent on building 
up a great state to complicate bis difficulties by internal troubles. 
His arrangement of the convention of Guadalupe, which ended 
the fierce Agrarian conflicts of Catalonia, was wise and profitable 
to the countiy , though it was probably dictated mainly by a wish 
to weaken the landowners by taking away their feudal rights. 
Ferdinand died at Madrigalcjo in Estremadura on the 23rd of 
Fcbruar\^ 1516. 

The livx’H of the kings of this name before Ferdinand V. arc cian- 
tained in the chroniclos, and in the Anules de Aragon of Zurita, and 
tlu‘ History of Spain by Mariana. Both deal at length with the 
life of Ferdinand V. Frescott's History of the lietgn of Fer(lifi^}ui 
and Isabella, in any of its numerous editions, gives a full life of him 
with copious rt'lerences to authorities. 

FERDINAIfD VL, king of Spain (17 13-1759), second son of 
Philip V., founder of the Bourbon dxmasty, by his first marriage 
with Maria Loui.sa of Savoy, was bom at Madrid an the 23rd 
of September 17 13. His youth was depressed. His father’s 
second wife, Elizabeth Farnesc, was a managing woman, who 
had no affection except for her own children, and who looked 
upon her stepson as an obstacle to their fortunes. The hypo- 
chondria of his father left Elizabeth mistress of the palace. 
Ferdinand was married in 1729 to Maria Magdalena Barbara, 
daughter of John V. of Portugal. The very homely looks of his 
wife were thought by obsert'^rs to cause the prince a visible 
shock when he was first presented to her. Yet he became deeply 
attached to his wife, and proved in fact nearly as uxorious as his 
father. Ferdinand was by temperament melancholy, shy and 
distrustful of his own abilities. When complimented on his 
shooting, he replied, “ It would be hard if there were not some- 
thing I could do.” As king he followed a steady policy of neu- 
trality between France and England, and refused to be tempted 
by the offers of either into declaring war on the other. In his 
life he was orderly and n^tiring, averse from taking decisions, 
though not incapable of acting firinly, as when he cut short the 
dangerous intrigues of his able minister Ensenada by dismiss- 
ing and imprisoning him. Shooting and music were his only 
pfeasures, and he was the generous patron of the famous singer 
Farlttelli (7.7^.), whose voice soothed his melancholy. The death 
of his wife Barbara, who had been devoted 'to him, arid who care* 
fully abstained from political intrigue, broke his heart. Between 
the date of her death in r758 and his own on the loth of August 
r759 he Ml a state of prostration in which he would not. 
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even dress, but wandered .unshaven, unwashed and in a night- 
go^ al»ut his park. Thte memoirs of the count of Feman 
Nunez give a shocking picture. of his death-bed. 

A good account of the reign and character of Ferdinand VT. will 
be found in vol, iv. of Coxe's > A2«f«KHr5 4 )/ ths Kings of the 

House of Bourb 0 n (London, 1815), See also Vida de Ceerlos II by 
the count of Feman Nuftez, ed. M. Morel FaUo and Don A. Paz y 
Mejia (1898). ^ 

KSRDllf Ain>' Vlf., king of Spain (i784‘-i833), the eldest son 
of Charles IV., king of Spain, and of his wife Maria Louisa of 
Parma, was bom at the palace of San Ildcfopso near Balsain in 
the Somosierra hills, on the r4th of October 1784. The events 
with which he was connected were many, tragic and of the widest, 
European interest. In his youth he occupied the painful position 
of an heir apparent vyho was carefully excluded from all share in 
government by the jealousy of his parents, and the pre^nlcnce 
of a royal favourite. National discontent with a feeble govern- 
ment produced a revolution in 1808 by which he passed to the 
throne by the forced abdication of his father. Then he spent 
years as the prisoner of Napoleon, and returned in 1814 to find 
that while Spain was fighting for independence in his name a nrw 
world had been bom of foreign invasion and domestic revolution, 
lie camp back to assert the ancient doctrine that the sov'creign 
authority resided in his person only. Acting on this principle he 
ruled frivolously, and with a wanton indulgence of whims. In 
1820 his misrule provoked a revolt, and he remained in hands 
of insurgents till he was released by foreign intervention in 1823. 
IVhcn free, he revenged himself with a ferocity which disgusted 
his allies. In his last years he prepared a change in the order of 
succession established by his dynasty in Spain, which angered 
a large part of the nation, and made a civil war inevitable. 
We have to distinguish the part of Ferdinand VIL in all these 
transactions, in which other and better men were concerned. 
It can confidently be said to have been uniformly base. He had 
perhaps no right to complain that he was kept aloof from all 
share in go%'vmmcnt while only heir apparent, for this was the 
traditional practice of his family. But as heir to the throne 
ho had a right to re.scnt the degradation of the crown he was to 
inherit, and the power of a favourite who was his mother^s lover. 
If he had put himself at the head of a popular rising he would 
have been followed, and would have had a good excuse. His 
course was to enter on dim intrigues at the instigation of his first 
wife, Maria Antonietta of Naples. After her death in 1806 he 
was drawn into other intrigues bv flatterers, and, in October 
1807, was arrested for the conspirac}^ of the Escorial. The 
conspiracy aimed at securing the help of the emperor Napoleon. 
When detected, Ferdinand betrayed his associates, and grovelled 
to his parents. When his father’s abdication was extorted by a 
popular riot at Aranjuez in March 1808, he ascended the throne — 
not to lead his people manfully, but to throw himself into the 
hands of Napoleon, in the fatuous hope that the emperor would 
support him. He was in his turn forced to make an abdication 
and impri.soned in France, while Spain, with the help of England, 
fought for its life. At Valan^ay, where he was sent as a prisoner 
of state, he sank contentedly into vulgar vice, and did not scruple 
to applaud the French victories over the people who v^re suffer- 
ing unutterable misery in his cause. \^en restored in Mkrch 
1814, on the fall of Napoleon, he had just cause to repudiate the 
impracticable constitution made by the cortes without his 
consent. He did so, and then governed like an eviLdlsposed 
boy — indulging the merest animal passions, listening to a small' 
camariUa of low-bom favourites, changing his ministers every 
three months, and acting on the impulse of whims which were 
sometimes mere buffoonery, but were at times lubricous, or 
ferocious. The autocratic powers of the Grand Alliance, though 
forced to support him as the representative of legitimacy in* Spain, 
watched his proceedings with disgust and alarm. “'The king,” 
wrote Gentz to the hospodar Caradja on the ist of Decembw 
1814, “ himself enters the houses of' his first* ministers, arrests 
them, and hands them hirer to their cruel ‘enenries ” ; and 
on the 14th of January 18^5, “The king has so debased himMf' 
that he has become no more than- tha'lejoding police agent and' 
,gaol<r of his country;” When at last the inevitable revolt 'oamo* 
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ia 1820 he groveUed to theinsurgents as he had done to his parents, 
descending to the meanest submissions while fear was on him, 
then intriguing and, when detected, grovelling again. When at 
the beginning of 1823, ^ ^ result of the congress of Verona, the 
French invaded Spain, ^ “ invoking the God of St Louis, for the 
sake of preserving the throne of Spain to a descendant of Henry 
IV., and of reconciling that fine kingdom with Europe,” and in 
May the revolutionary party carried Ferdinand to Cadiz, he 
continued to make promises of amendment till he was free. 
Then, in violation of his oath to grant an amnesty, he revenged 
himself for three years of coercion by killing on a scale which 
revolted his “ rescuers,” and against which the duke of 
Angouleme, powerless to interfere, protested by refusing the 
Spanish decorations offered him for his services. During his 
kst years Ferdinand’s energy' was abated. He no longer changed 
ministers every few months as a sport, and he allowed some of 
them to conduct the current business of government. His habits 
of life were telling on hirn. He became torpid, bloated and 
horrible to look at. After his fourth marriage in 1829 with Maria 
Christina of Naples, he was persuaded by his wife to set asiie 
the law of succession of Philip V., which gave a preference to all 
the males of the family in Spain over the females. His marriage 
had brought him only two daughters. When well, he consented 
to the change under the influence of his wife. W’hen ill, he was 
terrified by priestly advisers, who were partisans of his brother 
Don (^rlos. What his final decision was is perhaps doubtful. 
His wife was mistress by his death-bed, and she could put the 
words she chose into the mouth of a dead man— and could move 
the dead hand at her will, Ferdinand died on the 29th of Sep- 
tember 1833. I f t)een a frequent saying with the more zealous 

loyalists of Spain that a king must be wiser than his ministers, 
for he was placed on the throne and directed by God. Since 
the reign of Ferdinand VII. no one has maintained this un- 
qualified version of the great doctrine of divine right. 

King Ferdinand VII, kept a diary during the troubled years 
1820-1823, which has been pubhshed by the count dc Casa ^'alencia. 

FBRDINAHD 11. (1810-1859), king of the Two Sicilies, son of 
Francis I., was bom at Palermo on the 12th of January 1810. 
In his early years he was credited with Liberal ideas and he was 
fairly popular, his free and easy manners having endeared him 
to the lazzaronu On succeeding his father in 1830, be published 

edict in which he promised to give his most anxious atten- 
tion to the impartial administration of justice,” to reform the 
finances, and to “ use every effort to heal the wounds which had 
afflicted the kingdom for so many years ” ; but these promises 
seem to have been meant only to lull discontent to sleep, for 
although he did something for the economic development of 
the kingdom, the existing burden of taxation was only slightly 
lightened, corruption continued to flourish in all departments 
of the administration, and an absolutism was finally established 
harsher than that of all his predecessors, and supported by even 
more extensive and arbitrary arrests, Ferdinand was naturally 
shrewd, but badly educated, grossly superstitious and possessed 
of mordinate self-esteem. Though he kept the machinery of 
his kingdom fairly efficient, and was a patriot to the extenLof 
brooking no foreign interference, he made little account of the 
wishes or welfare of his subjects. In 1832 he married Cristina, 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel 1 ., king of Sardinia, and shortly 
after her death in 1836 he took for a second wife Maria Theresa, 
daughter of archduke Charles of Austria. After his Austrian 
alliance the bonds of despotism were more closely tightened, and 
the increasing discontent of his subjects was manifested by 
various abortive attempts at insurrection ; in 1837 there was a 
rising in Sicily in consequence of the outbreak of cholera, and in 
1843 the Young Italy Society tried to organize a general rising, 
which, however, only manifested itself in a scries of isolated out- 
breaks. “nie expedition of the Bandiera brothers {q,v.) in 1844, 
although it had no practical result, aroused great ill-feeling owing 
to the cruel senteqpujy^ssed on the rebels. In January 1848 
a rising in Sicily umal for revolutions all over Italy and 

Europe ; it was movement in Naples, and the king 

* Louis from the throne, Jan. 28, 2823. 


granted a constitution which he swore to observe. A dispute, 
however, arose as to the nature of the oath which should be taken 
by the members of the chamber of deputies, and as neither the 
king nor the deputies would yield, serious disturbances broke 
out in the streets of Naples on the x5th of May ; so the king, 
making these an excuse for withdrawing his promise, dissolved 
the national parliament on the 13th of March 1849. iie retired 
to Gaeta to confer with various deposed despots, and when the 
news of the Austrian victory at Novara (March 1849) reached 
him, he determined to return to a reactionary policy. Sicily, 
whence the Royalists had been expelled, was subjugated by 
General Filangieri {q.v.)j and the chief cities were bombarded, 
an expedient which won for Ferdinand the epithet of “King 
Bomba.” During the last years of his reign espionage and 
arbitrary arrests prevented all serious manifestations of dis- 
content among his subjects. In 1851 the political prisoners of 
Naples were calculated by Mr Gladstone in his letters to Lord 
Aberdeen (1851) to number i5}Ooo (probably the real figure was 
nearer 40,000), and so great was the scandal created by the pre- 
vailing reign of terror, and the abominable treatment to which 
the prisoners were subjected, that in 1856 France and England 
made diplomatic representations to induce the king to mitigate 
his rigour and proclaim a general amnesty, but without success. 
An attempt was made by a soldier to assassinate Ferdinand in 
1856. He died on the 22nd of May 1856, just after the declara- 
tion of war by France and Piedmont against Austria, which was 
to result in the collapse of his kingdom and his dynasty. He 
was bigoted, cruel, mean, treacherous, though not without a 
certain bonhomie ; the only excuse that can be made for him 
is that with his heredity and education a different result could 
scarcely be expected. 

Sec Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Naples and Sicily, 
jS4S~iS4g, presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of 
Her Majesty, 4th May 1849; Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen, by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, i.st ed., 1851 (an edition published 
in 1852 and the subsequent editions contaiii an Examination of the 
Official Reply of the Neapolitan Government) ; N . Nisco, Ferdinando II. 
tl sito regno (Naples, 1884) ; H. Remsen Whitehouse, The Collapse of 
the Kingdom of Naples (New York, 1899) ; R. de Cesare, La Caduta 
d' un Regno, vol. i. (Citte di Gastello, 1900), which contains a great 
deal of fresh information, but is badly arranged and not always 
reliable. (L, V.*) 

FERDINAND 111. (1769-1824), grand duke of Tuscany, and 
archduke of Austria, second son of the emperor I.«eopold II., 
was born on the 6th of May 1769. On his father becoming 
emperor in 1790, he succeeded him as grand duke of Tuscany. 
Ferdinand was one of the first sovereigns to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the French republic (1793) ; and although, a few 
months later, he was compelled by England and Russia to join 
the coalition against France, he concluded peace with that 
power in 1795, and by observing a strict neutrality saved his 
dominions from invasion by the French, except for a temporary 
occupation of Livorno, till 1799, when he was compelled to vacate- 
his throne, and a provisional Republican government was estab- 
lished at Florence. Shortly afterwards the French arms suffered 
severe reverses in Italy, and Ferdinand was restored to his 
territories ; but in 1801, by the peace of Lun6ville, Tuscany 
w'as converted into the kingdom of Etruria, and he was again 
compelled to return to Vienna. Jn lieu of the sovereignty of 
Tuscany, he obtained in 1802 the electorship of Salzburg, which 
he exchanged by the peace of Pressburg in 1805 for that of Wurz- 
burg. In 1806 he was admitted as grand duke of Wurzburg to the 
confederation of the Rhine. He was restored to the throne of 
Tuscany after the abdication of Napoleon in 1814 was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the people, but had again to vacate 
his capital for a short time in 1815, when Murat proclaimed wa^ 
against Austria. Hie final overthrow of the French supren^^ 
at the battle of Waterloo secured him, however, in the un- 
disturbed possession of his grand duchy during the remainder 
of his life. The restoration in Tuscany was not accompanied by 
the reactionary excesses which characterized it elsewhere, and 
a liyge part of the French legislation was retained. His 
prime minister was Count V. Fossombroni (q.v.). The mfld 
rule of Ferdinand, his solicitude for the welfare of his subjectSi 
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his enlightened patronage of ^ and science, his encouragement 
of commerce, and his toleration render him an honourable ex- 
ception to the generality of Italian princes. At the same time 
his paternal despotism tended to emasculate the Tuscan char- 
acter. He died in June 1824, and was succeeded by his son 
Leopold II. {q>v,). 

Bibliography. — A. von Reumont, Geschiohte Toscanas (Crotha, 
1877) '• and y Federico Manfredini e la politica To.scana nei primi 
anni di Ferdinando III." (in the Archivio Storico Italiano^ 1877) ; 
Eramer, Erzherzo^ Ferdinand ///., Grossherzog von Toskana (Salz- 
burg, 1871) ; C. Tivaroni, V Italia durante il dominio francese^ ii. 1-44 
(Turin, 1889), and L' Italia durante il dominio austriaco^ ii. 1-18 
^urin, 1893). See also under Fossomeroni ; Vittorio ; and 
Capponi, Gino. 

FERDINAND, MAXIMIUAN KARL LEOPOLD MARIA, 

king of Bulgaria (1861- ), fifth and youngest son of Prince 

Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, was born on the 26th of 
Februar)^ 1861. Great care was exercised in his education^ and 
every encouragement given to the taste for natural history which 
he exhibited at an early age. In 1879 he travelled with his 
brother Augustus to Brazil, and the results of their botanical 
observations were published at Vienna, 1883-1888, under the 
title of Itinera Principunt S. Coburgi. Having been appointed 
to a lieutenancy in the 2nd regiment of Austrian hussars, he 
was holding this rank when, by unanimous vote of the National 
Assembly, he was elected prince of Bulgaria, on the 7th of |uly 
1887, in succession to Prince Alexander, who had abdicated on 
the 7th of September preceding. Me assumed the government 
on the 14th of August 1887, but Russia for a long time refused 
to acknowledge the election, and he was accordingly exposed to 
frequent military conspiracies, due to the influence or attitude 
of that power. The firmness and vigour with which he met all 
attempts at revolution were at length rewarded, and his election 
was confirmed in March 1896 by the Porte and the great powers. 
On the 20th of April 1893 he married Marie Louise de Bourbon 
(d. 1899), eldest daughter of Duke Robert of Parma, and in May 
following the Grand Sobranye confirmed the title of Royal High- 
ness to the prince and his heir. The prince adhered to the 
Roman Catholic faith, but his son and heir, the young Prince 
Boris, was received into the Orthodox Greek Church on the 
14th of February 1896. Prince Boris, to whom the tsar 
Nicholas III, became godfather, accompanied his father to 
Russia in 1898, when Prince Ferdinand visited St Petersburg 
and Moscow, and still further strengthened the bond already 
existing between Russia and Bulgaria. In 1908 Ferdinand 
married Eleanor (b. i860), a princess of the house of Reuss. 
Later in the year, in connexion with the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina and the crisis with Turkey, he proclaimed 
the independence of Bulgaria, and took the title of king or tsar. 
(See Bulgaria, and Europe : History',) 

FERDINAND, duke of Brunswick (1721 -1792), Prussian 
general field marshal, was the fourth son of Ferdinand Albert, 
duke of Brunswick, and was born at Wolfenbiittel on the 12th 
of January 1721. He was carefully educated with a view to a 
military career, and in hi.s twentieth year he was made chief of a 
newly-raised Brunswick regiment in the Prussian service. Me 
was present in the battles of Mollwitz and Chotusitz. In suc- 
cession to Margrave Wilhelm of Brandenburg, killed at Prague 
(1744), Ferdinand received the command of Frederick the 
Great’s Leibgarde battalion, and at Sohr (1745) he distinguished 
himself so greatly at the head of his brigade that Frederick 
wrote of him, le Prince Ferdinand s’est surpass^.'* The height 
which he captured was defended by his brother Ludwig as an 
officer of the Austrian service, and another brother of Duke 
Ferdinand was killed by his side in the charge. During the ten 
years’ peace he was in the closest touch with the military work 
of Frederick the Great, who supervised the instruction of the 
guard battalion, and sought to make it a model of the whole 
Prussian army. Ferdinand was, moreover, one of the most 
intimate friends of the king, and thus he was peculiarly fitted 
for the tasks which afterwards fell to his lot. In this time he 
became successively major-general and lieutenant-general. In 
the first campaign of the Seven Years’ War Ferdinand com- 


manded one of the Prussian columns which converged upon 
Dresden, and in the operations which led up to the surrender of 
the Saxon army at Pima (1756), and at tlie battle of Lobositz, 
he led the right wing of the Prussian infantry. In 1757 he was 
present, and distinguished himself, at Prague, and he served also 
in the campaign of Rossbach. inertly after this he was ap- 
pointed to command the allied forces which were being organized 
for the war in western Germany. He found this army dejected 
by a reverse and a capitulation, yet within a week of his taking 
up the command he assumed the offensive, and thus began the 
career of victory which made his European reputation as a 
soldier. His conduct of the five campaigns which followed (see 
Seven Years’ War) was naturally influenced by the teachings 
of Frederick, whose pupil the duke had been for so many years. 
Ferdinand, indeed, approximated more closely to Frederick in 
his method of making war than any other general of the Mm**- 
Yet his task was in many respects far more difficult than that of 
the king. Frederick was the absolute master of his own homo- 
geneous army, Ferdinand merely the commander of a group of 
contingents, and answerable to several princes for the troops 
placed under his control. The French were by no means despi- 
cable opponents in the field, and their leaders, if not of the first 
grade, were cool and experienced veterans. In 1758 he fought 
and won the battle of Crefeld, several marches beyond the 
Rhine, but so advanced a position he could not welt maintain, 
and he fell back to the Lippe. He resumed a bold offensive in 
i 759 » only to be repulsed at Bergen (near Frankfort-on-Main). 
On the I. St of August of this year Ferdinand wtm the brilliant 
victory of Minclen (q.v.). Vellinghausen, Wilhelmsthal, War- 
burg and other victories attested the increasing power of Ferdi- 
nand in the following campaigns, and Frederick, hard pressed in 
the eastern theatre of war, owed much of his success in an almost 
hopeless task to the continued pressure exerted by Ferdinand in 
the w'est. In promoting him to be a field marshal (Novemlxir 
1758) Frederick acknowledged his debt in the words, "Jen'ai 
fait que ce que je dois, mon cher Ferdinand. ” After Minden, 
King George II. gave the duke the order of the Garter, and the 
thanks of the British parliament were voted on the same occasion 
to the “ Victor of Minden.” After the war he was honoured by 
other sovereigns, and he received the rank of field marshal and 
a regiment from the Austrians. During the War of American 
Independence there was a suggestion, which came to nothing, of 
offering him the command of the British forces. He exerted 
himself to compensate those who had suffered by the Seven 
Years’ War, devoting to this purpose most of the small income he 
received from his various offices and the rewards given to him 
by the allied princes. The estrangement of Frederick and 
Ferdinand in 1766 led to the duke's retirement from Prussian 
service, but there was no open breach between the old friends, 
and Ferdinand visited the king in 1772, 1777, 1779 and 1782. 
After 1766 he passed the remainder of his life at his castle of 
Veschelde, w here he occupied himself in building and other im- 
provements, and became a patron of learning and art, and a 
great benefactor of the poor. He died on the 3rd of July 1792. 
The merits, civil and military, of the prince were recognized by 
memorials not only in Prussia and Hanover, but also in Denmark, 
the states of western Germany and England. The Prussian 
memorials include an equestrian statue at Berlin (1863). 

See E. v. L Knesebeck, Ferdinand^ Herzog von Braunschweig uud 
Luneburg^ wuhrend des Siebenjdhrigen Kriegs (2 vols., Hanover, 

^ 857-1 858) ; \’on Westphalen, Geschichte der Feldzuge des Herzogs 
Ferdinands von Draunschweig-LUneburg (5 vols., Berlin, 1839-1872) ; 
v. d. Osten, Tagebuch des Herzogl. Gen. Adjutanten v. Reden (Hamburg, 
1805) ; V. Schafer, Vie militaire du marSchal Prince Ferdinand 
(Magdeburg, 1796 ; Nuremberg, 1798) ; also the (Euvres of Frederick 
the Great, passiM^ and authorities for the Seven Years’ War. 

FERDINAND (1577-1650), elector and archbishop of Cologne, 
son of William V., duke of Bavaria, was bom on the 7th of 
October 1577. Intended for the church, he was educated by the 
Jesuits at the university of Ingolstadt, and in 1595 became 
coadjutor archbishop of Cologne. He became elector and arch- 
bishop in 1612 on the death of his uncle Ernest, whom he also 
succeeded as bishop of Li^e, Munster and Hildesheim. He 
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'ttlieitfVoiaTcd resolutely iso^wot'out heresy mkY^ lawds uridfenhis 
tvfle, and fawured (the ieaohing of the )€8uitB un • every passible 
' %ay. He supported ‘^e feague founded by his brother' Maxi- 
rfiKan I.,‘duke otf ^Bavaria, and M^hed to involve the leaguers 
in a general attack on the Protestants of north Germany. The 
cool political 'Sagacity of the cWke formed a sharp contrast to 
the impetuosity of the archbishop, and he refused to accede to 
his brother's wish ; but, in^ spite^of these 'temporary differences, 
Ferdinand «ent troops and money to the assistance of the league 
When the Thirty Years* War broke out in ‘1619. The electors 
alliance with the Spaniards secured his territories to a great 
extent from the depredations of the war until the arrival of 
the Swedes in Germany in 1630, when the extension of the area 
of the struggle to the neighbourhood of Cologne induced him 
to enter into negotiations for peace. Nothing came of those 
attempts until when he joined -his brother Maximilian in 
' concluding an armistice with France and Sweden at Ulm. The 
elector's- later years were marked by a conflict with the citizens 
of ILidge ; and when the |)eace of Westphalia freed him from his 
enemies, he was able to crush the citizens and deprive them of 
'many privileges. Ferdinand, who had held the bishopric of 
' Paderboru since r6r8, died at Arnsberg on the 13th of September 
1650, and was buried in the cathedral at Cologne. 

See L. Enneti, Frankmich und dtr Niederrketn odar Gesckichte von 
Stadi und^urstadt Kdln seit dent jojAhngen Kriege^ Band i. (Cologne, 
i853-i«56). 

FERBNTnrO (anc. Fefentinum, to be distinguished from 
Ferentum or Ferentinum in Etruria), a town and ej)Lscopal see 
of Italy, in the province of Rome, from which it is 48 m. 
•E.S.E. by rail, Pop. (1901) 7957 (town), 12,279 (commune). It 
is picturesquely situated on a hill 1290 ft. above sea-level, and 
still possesses considerable remains of ancient fortificalions. 
The lower portion of the outer walls, which probably did not 
stand free, IS built of roughly hewn blocks of a limestone which 
-naturally splits into horizontal -layers ; above this in places is j 
walling of rectangular blocks of tufa. Two gates, the Porta | 
Sanguinaria (with an arch with tufa voussoirs), and the Porta j 
S. Maria, a double gate constructed entirely of rectangular blocks { 
of tufa, ^are preserved. Outside this gate is the itomb of A. 
Quinctilius Priscus, a citizen of Ferentinum, with a long inscriiv 
tion cut in the rock. See Th. Mommsen iw Corp. Inscrip. Lai,'x. 
‘{Berlin, 1883), No. 5853. 

The highest part of the town, the acropolis, is fortified also ; 
it has massive retaining walls similar to those of the lower town. 
At the eastern corner, under the present episcopal palace, tlie 
construction is somewhat more careful. A projecting rectun- 
‘ gular terrace 1ms been erected, supported by walls of quadri- 
lateral blocks of limestone arranged almost 'horizontally ; while 
upon the level thus formed a building of rectangular blocks of 
local travertine was raised. The projecting icornice of this 
building bears two inscriptions of tbe period of Sulla^inecording 
its construction by two censors (local officials) ; and in the in- 
terior, which contains several chambers, there is an inscriptioq. 
of the same censors over one of the doors, and another over a 
smaller external side door. The windows lighting these cham'bers I 
come immediately above the cornice, and the wall continues 
above them again. The whole of this construction probably 
belongs to one period (Mommsen, op. eit. No. 5837 seq.). The 
cathedral occupies a part of the level top of the ancient acropolis ; 
it was reconstructed on the site of an older church in 1099-1118 ; 
the interior was modernized in 1693, but was restored to its 
original form in 1902. It contains. a fine canopy in the Cosma- 
twque*' style (see Relazione dei lavori eseguitd ddV ufficio kcnico 
ptr la cofiservazionf dei mammenti di Roma e provinriay Rome, 
1903, 175 se(j.). The Gothic church of S. Maria M: ggiorc, in the 
lower town (i3th-i4th century), has a-very)fine exterior; the 
interior, the plan of which is a perfect rectangle, has been spoilt 
by restdnrtion. There are several other Gothic churches in the 
town. 

Ferentinum was the chief town of the Hemici ; it was captured 
from them by the Romans in 364 b.c. and took no part in the 
ribing of 306 b.c* The inhabitants became 'Roman citizens a^er 


i95 .«,tx,j«ndtlw place later fbecame -a^wi^ It day just * 

/above Via. Latina arid, being a strong fpiace, serviod for ithe 

(detention of lio&tajges. Horace. praises its iquietness,/and it does 
mot appear much^in later ihistory. (X« As.) 

See furtl.er Ashby, jcxiv. (a 909). 

FERENTUM, or Ferentinum, an ancient town of Etruria, 
about 6,m. N.-^f Viterbo (th. ancient name of which is unknown) 
and 3 J'm. E. of the Via Cassia. It was the birthplace (32 AfD.)of 
the emperor Of ho, was destroyed in the nth century, and is mow 
entirely deserted, though it retains its ancient name. It- occupied 
a ridge running from east to west, with deep ravines 0x1 three 
Bides. There^are 8omeTemaiD.s of the city walls, androf various 
Roman structures, but the most important ruin is that of/ the 
theatre. (The stage froatis .stiJUtanding ; it is-pierced by; seven 
openings with flat arches, and shows traces of reconstruction. 
The necropolis was on the bill called Talone on tho .north-east. 

5 >ee G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (London, 1883), 
i. 156 ; Notisie degli seavi^ .1900, ,401 ; 1902, 84 ; 1905, 31, 

FBfiET0By- (from Lat. fcretrwny a bier, from ferre, to bear), 
in architecture, the enclosure or chapel within which the 
“feretcr** shrine, or tomb (as in Henry VJLl.’s chapel), was 
placed. 

FERGHANA, or Fergana, a .province of Russian Turkestan, 
formed in 1876 out of the former khanate of Khokand. It is 
bounded l»y the provinces of Syr-darya on the N. and N.W., 
Samarkand on the W., and Semiryechensk on the N.E., by 
Chinese Turkestan (B^shgaria) on the E., and by Bokhara and 
Afghanistan on the S. Us southern limits, on the .Pamirs, w^ere 
fixed by an Anglo-Russmn commission in iHSj;, from Zor-Lul 
(Victoria Lake) to the Chinese frontier ; and Shignan, Roshan 
and Wakhan were 1 assigned to Bokhara in exchange for part of 
Darvaz (on the left bank of the Panj), which was given to 
Afghanistan. The area amounts to some 53,000 sq. m., of whic!i 
17,600 sq. m. are on the Pamirs. The most 'important part of 
the province is a rich and fertile valley (1200-1500 ft.), opening 
towards the S.W. Thence the province stretches northwards 
across the mountains of the Tian-shan system , and southwards 
across the Alai tand Trans- Alai Mts., which reach their highest 
point in Peak Kaufmann (23,000 ft.), in the latter range. The 
valley owes its fertility to two rivers, the Naryn and the Kara- 
rlarya, which unite within its confines, near Namangan, to form 
the Syr-darya or Jaxartes. These streams, and tlieir numerous 
mountain affluents, not only supply water for irrigation, but 
also bring dowm vast quantities of sand, which is deposited 
alongside their courses, more especially alongside the Syr-darya 
where it cuts its w'ay through the Khojent'Ajar ridge, forming 
there the Karakchikum. This , expanse of moving sands, cover- 
ing an area of 750 'sq. m., under the influence of south-west wmds, 
encroaches upon the agricultural districts. The climate of this 
valley is dry and warm. In March the temperature reaches 
'68® F., and then rapidly rises to 95° in June, July and August! 
During the five months .following April no rain falls, but it begins 
again in October. Snow and frost (down to - 4° F.) occur in 
December and January. 

Out of some 3,000,000 acres of cultivated land, about two- 
thirds are under constant irrigation and the remaining third 
under partial irrigation. The soil is admirably cultivated, the 
principal crops being wheat, rice, barley, maize, millet, lucerne, 
tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Gardening is conducted with, a 
high degree of skill and success. Large numbers of horses, 
cattle and sheep are kept, and a good many camels are bred. 
Over 17,000 acres are planted with vines, and some 350,000 
acres are under cotton. Nearly j ,000,000 acres are covered ‘wfith 
forests . The government maintains a forestry farm at 
from which 120,000 to 200,000 young trees are distributed 4 ree 
every year amongst the inhabitants of the province. 

Silkworm bree/^’ing, iorraerly a prosperous industry, has 
decayed, despi' ithe encouragement of a state farm .at New 
Mar^eian. Cod, iron, saiphur, gypsum, ipdc-^lt, .lacustrine 
'saltiand naphtha are all (known to exist, hut only Hie last two 
lare cxtaracted. -Some seventy or eighty factories, are engaged 
. in - cotton jcleaning ; while leather, saddlery, paper .and cutlery 
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^are prhidpal ptiodtifett dom««Ptic inlduBtries. A con- , 

-sidfraWe ‘trade >is carrie^d-on with^^ussia j mw cOtton, raw sUk, 
totjacco, hides, Sheepsflems, 'fruit and colttort and leather >goods ore 
'«5cported, and' manufactured wares, textiles, tea and sugar are 
imported and in part re-e^qjorted to Kasf^aria and "Bokhara. 
The total trade of ’Ferghana readhes an annual value of nearly 
£3^500,000. A new impulse was given to trade iby the extension 
|!t899) of the Transcaspian Tttllway into Ferghana and by the 
opening of the Orertburg-Tashkent mihvay (1906). The routes 
to Kashgaria and the Famirs lare mere bridle-paths over the 
mountains, crossing them by lofty passes. For instance, the 
passes of Kara-kaz^k (14,400 ft.) and Tenghiz-bai (ii,aoo ft.), 
both passable all the year round, leatVfrom Marghelan to Kara- 
trghin and the Pamirs, while Kajlhgar is reached via Osh and 
Gulcha, and then over the passes of Terek-davan (12,205 ft. ; 
open all the year round), Taldyk (11,500 ft.), Archat (1 1,600 ft.), 
and Shart-davan (14,000 ft,). Other passes leading out of the 
valley are the Jiptyk (12,460 ft.), S. of Khokand ; the Isfairam 
(12,000 ft.), leading to the glen of the Surkhab, and the Kavuk 
(13,000 ft.), across the Alai Mts. 

The population numbered i,57i,243in 1897, and of that number 
707,132 were women and 286,369 were urban. In 1906 it was 
estimated at 1,796,500. Two-thirds of the total are Sarts and 
Uzbegs (of Turkic origin). I'hey live moslU' in the valley ; 
while the mountain slopes above it are occupied by Kirghiz, 
partly nomad and pastoral, partly agricultimil and settled. 
The other races are Tajiks, Kashgarians, Kipchnks, Jews and 
Gypsies. The go's^eming classes are of course Kussians, who 
constitute also the merchant and artizan classes. Rut the 
merchants of West Turkestan are called all over central Asia 
Ar.dijanis, from the town of Andijan in Ferghana. I'he great 
ma.ss of the population are Mussulmans (1,039,115 in 1897). 
The province is divided into five districts, the chief towns of 
W'hich are New Alarghelan, capital of the province (8977 in- 
habitants in 1897), Andijan (49,682 in 1900), Khokand (86,704 
in 1900), Namangan (61,906 in 1897), and Osh (37,397 
T900) ; but Old Alarghelan (42,855 in 1900) and Chust (13,686 
in 1897) are also towns of importance. For the history, see 
Khokand. (P. A. K ; J. T. Be.) 

FERGUS FALLS, a city and the countj^-seat of Otter Tail 
county, Minne.sota, U.S.A., on the Red river, 170 m. N.W. of 
Afinneapolis. Pop. (1890) 3772 ; ,(1900) 6072, of whom 2131 
were foreign-born ; (1905 ; state census), 6692. A large part 
of the population is of Scandinavian birth or descent. Fergus 
Falls is served by the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
railways. Situated in the celebrated “ park region ” of the state, 
the city possesses great natural beauty, which has been enhanced 
by a system of boulevards and well-kept private lawns. Lake 
Alice, in the residential district,. adds to the city’s attractions. 
The city has a public librar}^ a county court house, St Luke’s 
hospital, the G. R. Wright memorial hospital, and a city hall. 
It is the seat of a state hospital for the insane (1887) with about 
1600 patients, of a bu.sincss college, of the Park Region Luther 
College (Norwegian Lutheran, 1892), and of the North-western 
College (Swedish Lutheran ; ppened in 1901).^ It has one of 
the finest water-powers in the state. Flour is the principal 
product ; among others are woollen goods, foundry and machinc- 
shqp products, wooden ware, sash, doors and blinds, caskets, 
shirts, wagons and packed meats. I'he city ow^ns and operates 
its water-works and its electric-lighting plant. Fergus Falls was 
settled about 1859 and was incorporated in 1863, 

FERGUSON, ADAM (i 723-1816), Scottish philosopher and 
historian, was born on the 20th of June 1723, at Logierait, 
Perthshire. He was educated at Perth grammar school and the 
university of St Andrews. In 1745, owing to his knowledge of 
Gaelic, he was appointed deputy chaplain of the 43rd (afterwards 
the 42nd) regiment (the Black Watch), the licence to preaOh 
being granted him by special dispensation, although he had not 
completed the required six years of theological study. At the 
battle of Fontenoy (1745) Ferguson fought in the ranlw through- 
out the day, and refused to leave the field, though ordered to 
do so by his coloneL He continued attached to the regiment till 


17.54^ wkim, disappointed at not Dbteinmg.!a{Ullil)gI#B^itoli 
the cleirioBl profiasion and jresolved to devote hit^lf to literaiy 
pursuits. In January 11757 t he succeeded Da^ M 

librarian to the faculty idf advocates, but soon ielin<P^dbod this 
office on becoming tutor in the /family of Lord Bute. 

In 1759 Ferguson was appointed professor of iMrtwal 
sophy in the university of Edinburgb, and in i764,-was twnw- 
ferred to the chair -bf ‘‘ pneumatics (mefctal philosophy) “ and 
imoral philosophy.^* in 1767, against Hume’s advice, he published 
his EssorV on the History of Cml Society, which was well received 
and translated into several European languages. In 17176 
appeared his (aaionymou.s) pamphlet on the American, r€v.olution 
in opposition to Dr Price’s Ohservaiions on the Mature of Civil 
Liberty, in which he sympathized with the views of the British 
legislature. In 1778 Ferguson was appointed sectetaty to tjbe 
commis.sion which endeavoured, but without success, to 
negotiate an arrangement with the revoLted colonies. In .17^ 
appeared his History of the Progress and Termination \of the 
Roman Republic ; it was very popular, and went through sevenal 
editions. Ferguson was led to undertake this work from a con- 
viction that the history of the Romans during the period of their 
greatness was a practical illustration of those etbic^ and political 
doctrines which were tlie object of his special study. The history 
is written in an agreeable style and a spirit of .imp^tiality, and 
gives evidence of a conscientious use of authorities^ The in- 
fluence of the author’s military experience shows itself in certain 
portions of the narrative. Finding himself unequal to the labour 
of teaching, he resigned his profesBor.ship in 1785, and devoted 
himself to the revision of his lectures, which he published (179a) 
under the title of Principles of Moral and Political Science. 

When in his seventieth year, Ferguson, intending to prepare 
a new edition of the history, visited Italy and some of the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe, where he was received with honour by 
learned .societies. From 1795 he resided successively<at the old 
castle of Neidpath near Peebles, at Hallyords on Manor Water 
and at St Andrews, where he died on the 22nd of February 1816. 

In his ethical system Ferguson treats man throughout as a 
social being, and illustrates his doctrines by political examples. 
As a believer in the progression of the human race, he placed -the 
principle of moral approbation in the attainment ofiperfcction. 
His speculations were carefully criticized by Cousin (see his 
Cours d'hisioire de la philosophie morale au dix^huitiime sidcle, 
pt. ii., 1839-1840) “ We find in his method the wisdom ‘ 4 nd 
circumspection of the Scottish school, with something more 
masculine anti decisive in the results. The principle of perfection 
i.s a new one, at once more rational and comprehensive 4 hdn 
benevolence and sympathy, which in our view places Ferguson 
as a moralist above all his predecessors.” By this principle 
Ferguson endeavours to reconcile all moral systems. W 44 h 
Hobbes and Hume he admits the power of sfclf-intCreSt or utility, 
and makes it enter into nwrals as the law of 6clf-^re6er>^ation. 
Hutcheson’s theory of universal benevolence and 'Smith’s idea 
of sjonpathy he coirfbines under the law df society . But . as- these 
laws are the means rather than the end of human dcStinv, 
are subordinate to a supreme end, and this supreme end is per- 
fection. In the political part of his system Ferguson ^Ibllows 
Montesquieu, and pleads the cause of well-regulat^ liberty fond 
free government. His contemporaries, with the cxoeptiim of 
Hume, regarded his writings as of great importance ; in point of 
fact they are superficial. The facility Of their style and Ibe 
frecjuent occurrence of would-be weighty epi^ams blinded his 
critics to the fact that, in spite of his recognition ‘of the imn^- 
ance of observation, he made no real contribution to ipblltkal 
theory (see Sir Leriie Stephen, English Thought in ihe Eighieonih 
Cettittry, x. 89-90). 

The chief authority for Ferguson’s life is the iBxogrOfhicdl Sketch 
by John Small (1864) ; sec also Public Characters (1799-1806) ; 
Gentleman* s Magazine ^ 1. {1816 supp.) ; W.'R. ChaUibers'e Biogfapkioal 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ; memoir by Principal Lee tin eariy 
editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; J. The \ScQttish 

Philosophy (1875) ; articles in Dictionary of Rational ‘Biography and 
Edinburgh Review (January 1867) ; Lord Henry Cockbum,' JwrmoWwr 
of his Tme (1836), 
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HhOTOOK, MMB8 (1710-1776), Scottish mechanician and 
•Wronomer, was bom near Rothiemay in Banffshire on the 2sth 
April 1710, of parents in very humble circumstances. He 
first learned to read by overhearing his father teach his elder 
brother, and with the help of an old woman was “ able,*’ he says 
in his autobiography, “ to read tolerably well before his father 
thought of teaching him.** After receiving further instruction 
in reading from his father, who also taught him to write, he was 
sent at the age of seven for three months to the grammar school 
at Keith. His taste for mechanics was about this time accident- 
aUy awakened on seeing his father making use of a lever to 
nise a part of the roof of his house — an exhibition of seeming 
strength which at first ** excited his terror as well as wonder.** 
In 1720 he was sent to a neighbouring farm to keep sheep, where 
in the daytime he amused himself by making models of mills 
and other machines, and at night in studying the stars. After- 
wards, as a wrvant with a miller, and then with a doctor, he met 
with hardships which rendered his constitution feeble through 
life. Being compelled by his weak health to return home, he 
there amused himself with making a clock having wooden wheels 
and a whalebone spring. When slightly recovered he showed 
this and some other inventions to a neighbouring gentleman, 
who engaged him to clean his clocks, and also desired him to 
make his house his home. He there began to draw patterns for 
needlework, and his success in this art led him to think of 
becoming a painter. In 1734 he went to Edinburgh, where he 
began to take portraits in miniature, by which means, while 
engaged in his .scientific studies, he supported himself and his 
family for many years. Subsequently he settled at Inverness, 
where he drew up his Astronomical Roiula for showing the 
motions of the planets, places of the sun and moon, &c., and in 
1743 went to Ixmdon, which was his home for the rest of his life. 
He wrote various papers for the Royal Society, of which lie 
became a fellow in 1763, devised astronomical and mechanical 
mc^els, and in 1748 began to give public lectures on experimental 
philosophy. These he repeated in most of the principal towns 
m England. His deep interest in his subject, his clear explana- 
tions, his ingeniously constructed diagrams, and his mechanical 
apparatus rendered him one of the most successful of popular 
lecturers on scientific subjects. It is, however, as the inventor 
and improver of astronomical and other scientific apparatus, 
and as a striking instance of self-education, that he claims a 
^ce among the most remarkable men of science of his country. 
During the latter years of his life he was in receipt of a pension 
of £50 from the privy purse. He died in London on the 17th of 
November 1776. 


Ferguson’s principal publications are Astronomical Tables (176:1) • 
LMtures on Select Subjects (ist I'd., 1761, edited by Sir David Brewster 
i ji Astronomy explained upon Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles 
U750,. edited by Sir David Brewster in 1811) ; and Select Mechanical 
Exercises, mth a Slwrt Account of the Life of the Author, written 
^ himself (177^- This autobiography is included in a Life by E. 
nenderson, LL.D. (ist ed., 1867 ; 2nd, 1870), which also coatains a full 
dMcnption of Ferguson's principal inventions, accompanied with 
mustrations. See also The Story of the Peasaxxt-Uoy Philosopher! hy 
Henry Mayhew (1857), . ^ 

nRGUSON, ROBERT (c, 1637-1714), British conspirator 
M pamphleteer, called the “ Plotter,*’ was a son of William 
Feqjuwn (d. 1699) of Badifurrow, Aberdeenshire, and after 
receiving a good education, probably at the university of Aber- 
deen, became a Presbyterian minister. According to Bishop 
B^et he was cast out by the Presbyterians ; but whether this 
DC 80 or not, he soon made his way to England and became vicar 
of Godmersham, Kent, from which living he was expelled by 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662. Some years later, having gained 
rocanwhile a reputation as a theological controversialist and 
beo^e a person of importance among the Nonconformists, he 
attracted the notice of the earl of Shaftesbury and the party 
which favoured the exclusion of the duke of York (afterwards 
King Tames II.) from the throne, and he began to write political 
p^phlets just at the time when the feeling against the Roman 
tAtholics was at its height. In 1680 he wrote “ A Letter to a 
Person of Honour concerning the ‘ Black Box,’ ” in which he 


supported the claim of the duke of Monmouth to the crown 
a^nst tMt of the duke of York ; returning to t^ subject after 
tharles II. had solemnly denied the existence of a marriace 
tetween himself and Lucy Walters. He took an active partin 
the controversy over the Exclusion Bill, and claimed to be the 
author of the whole of the pamphlet “ No Protestant Plot ” 
(1681), parts of which are usually ascribed to Shaftesbury, 
ftrguson was deeply implicated m the Rye House Plot, although 
he asserted that he had frustrated both' this and a subsequent 
attempt to ^sassmate the king, and he fled to Holland with 
Shaftesbuty in 2682, returning to England early in 1683. For 
his share in another plot against Charles II. he was declared an 
outlaw, after which he entered into communication with Argyll 
Monmouth and other malcontents. Ferguson then took a leading 
part m organizing the rising of 1685. Having overcome Mon- 
mouth s reluctance to take part in this movement, he accom- 
panied the duke to the west of England and drew up the manifesto 
against James IJ., escaping to Holland after the battle of Seie- 
moor. He landed in England with William of Orange in 1688, 
and aided William’s cause with his pen; but William and his 
advisers did not regard him as a person of importance, although 
his services were rewarded with a sinecure appointment in the 
Excise. Chagrined at this treatment, Ferguson was soon in 
correspondence with the exiled Jacobites, lie shared in all the 
plots against the life of William, and after bis removal from 
the Excise in 1692 wrote violent pamphlets against the govern- 
ment. Although he was several times arrested on suspicion, he 
was never brought to trial. He died in great poverty in 1714, 
leaving behind him a great and deserved reputation for treachery. 
It has been thought by Macaulay and others that Ferguson led 
the English government to believe that be wa.s a spy in their 
interests, and that his frequent escapes from justice were due 
to official connivance. In a proclamation issued fur his arrest 
in 1683 he is described as “ a tall lean man, dark brown hair, 
a great Roman nose, thin-jawed, heat in his face, speaks in the 
Scotch tone, a sharp piercing eye, stoops a little in the shoulders.” 
Besides numerous pamphlets Ferguson wrote; History of the 
Revolution (1706) ; Qualifications requisite in a Minister of State 
(1710); and part of the History of all the Mobs, Tumults and 
Insurrections in Great Britain (London, 171s)* 

See James Ferguson, Itnbert Ferguson, the Plotter (Edinburgh 1887I 
which gives a favourable account of Ferguson. ’ ' ' 

FERGUSON, SIR SAMUEL (1810-18S6), Iri.sh poet and anti- 
quary, was bom at Belfast, on the 10th of March 1810. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, was caUed to the Irish 
bar m 1838, and was tnade (j.C. in 1859, but in 1867 retired 
from practice upon his appointment as deputy-keeper of the 
Irish records, then in a much neglected condition. He was 
an excellent civil servant, and was knighted in 1878 for his 
services to the department. His spare time was given to general 
literature, and in particular to poetry. He had long been a 
leading contributor to the Dublin University Magazine and fb 
Blackwood, where he had published his two literary master- 
pieces, “ The Forging of the Anchor,** one of the finest of modem 
ballads, and the humorous prose extravaganza of “ Father Tom 
and the Pope.** He published Uys of the Western Gael in 1865, 
Poetns in i88o, and m 1872 Congal, a metrical narrative of the 
heroic age of Ireland, and, though far from ideal perfection, 
perhaps the most successful attempt yet made by a modern Irish 
poet to revivify the spirit of the past in a poem of epic propor- 
tions. Lyrics have succeeded better in other hands ; many of 
Ferguson’s pieces on modern themes, notably his “ Lament for 
Thomas Davis ** (1845), are, nevertheless, excellent. He was an . 
extensive contributor on antiquarian subjects to the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and was elected its president in 
1882. His manners were delightful, and his hospitality 
boundless. He died at Howth on the 9th of August 1886. His 
most important antiquari^ work, Ogham Inscriptions in Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland, was published in the year after his death. 

See Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day (18^), by his 
Wife, Mary C. Ferguson ; also an article by A. P. Graves in A Treasury 
0/ Irish Poe^y^inOie English Tongue (1900), edited by Stopford 
25 roQke and T. W. Rolleston. 
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1 PKR 6 US 80 N, JAMES (1808-1886)^ Scottish writer on archi- 
tecture, was bom at Ayr on the 32nd of January i 8 o 8 . His 
father was an army surgeon. After being educated first at the 
Edinburgh high school, and afterwards at a private school at 
Hounslow, James went to Calcutta as partner in a mercantile 
house. Here he was attracted by the remains of the ancient 
architecture of India, little known or understood at that time. 
The successful conduct of an indigo factory, as he states in his 
own account, enabled him in about ten years to retire from 
business and settle in Ix)ndon. The observations made on 
Indian architecture were first embodied in his book on The 
Rock-cut Temples of India , published in 1845. The task of analys- 
ing the historic and aesthetic relations of this •type of ancient 
buildings led him further to undertake a historic and critical 
comparative survey of the whole subject of architecture in The 
Handbook of Architecture^ a work which first appeared in 1855. 
This did not satisfy him, and the work was reissued ten years 
later in a much more extended form under the title of The History 
of Architecture, The chapters on Indian architecture, which had 
been considered at rather disproportionate length in the Hand- 
book, were removed from the general History, and the whole of 
this subject treated more fully in a separate volume. The History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, which appeared in 1876, and, 
although complete in itself, formed a kind of appendix to The 
History of Architecture. Previously to this, in 1862, he issued 
bis History of Modern Architecture, in which the subject was 
continued from the Renaissance to the present day, the period 
of “ modern architecture ” being distinguished as that of re- 
vivals and imitations of ancient styles, which began with the 
Renaissance. The essential difference between this and the 
spontaneously evolved architecture of preceding ages Fergusson 
was the first clearly to point out and characterize. His treatise 
on The True Principles of Beauty in Art, an early publication, 
is a most thoughtful metaphysical study. Some of his essays 
on special points in archaeology, such as the treatise on The 
Mode in which Light was introduced into Greek Temples, included 
theories which have not received general acceptance. His real 
monument is his History of Architecture (later edition revised by 
R. Phen^ Spiers), which, for grasp of the whole subject, compre- 
hensiveness of plan, and thoughtful critical analysis, stands 
quite alone in architectural literature. He received the gold 
medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1871. 
Among hi.s works, besides those already mentioned, are : A 
Proposed Nav System of Fortification (1849), Palaces of Ninetfeh 
and Perse polis restored (1851), Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
restored (1862), Tree and Serpent Wifrship (1868), Rude Stone 
Monuments in all Countries (1872), and The Temples of the Jews 
and the other Buildings in the Haram Area at Jerusalem (1878). 
The sessional papers of the Institute of British Architects in- 
clude papers by him on The History of the Pointed Arch, 
Architecture of Southern India, Architectural Splendour of the 
City of Beef a pore, On the Erechtheum and on the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. 

Although Fergusson never practised architecture he took a 
keen interest in all the professional work of his time. He was 
adviser with Austen Layard in the scheme of decoration for the 
Assyrian court at the Crystal Palace, and indeed assumed in 
1856 the duties of general manager to the Palace Company, a 
post which he held for two years. In 1847 Fergusson had pub- 
lished an “ Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,” in 
which he had contended that the “ Mosque of Omar ” was the 
identical church built by Constantine the Great over the tomb 
of our Lord at Jerusalem, and that it, and not the present church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, was the genuine burial-place of Jesus. 
The burden of this contention was further explained by the 
publication in i860 of his Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem ; and The Temples of the Jews and the other Buildings 
in the Haram Area at Jerusalem, published in 1878, was a still 
completer elaboration of these theories, which are said to have 
been the origin of the establishment of the Palestine Exploration 
fund. His manifold activities continued till his death, which 
took place in London on the 9th of January 1886. 


FERGUSSON, ROBERT Scottish poet, son of Sir 

William Fergusson, a clerk in the British Linen Company, was 
bom at Edinburgh on the 5th of September 1750, Robert was 
educated at the grammar school of Dundee, and at the university 
of St Andrews, where he matriculated in 1765. His father died 
while he was still at college ; but a bursary enabled him to com- 
plete his four years of study. He refused to study for the church, 
and was too nervous to study medicine as his friends wished. 
He quarreDed with his uncle, John Forbes of Round Lichnot, 
Aberdeenshire, and went to Edinburgh, where he obtained 
employment as copying clerk in a lawyer's office. In this humble 
occupation he passed the remainder of his life. While at college 
he had written a clever elegy on Dr David Gregory, and in 1771 
he began to contribute verses regularly to Ruddiman’s Weekly 
Magazine. He was a member of the Cape Club, celebrated by him 
in his poem of “ Auld Reekie.” The Knights of the Cape ” 
assembled at a tavern in Craig's Close, in the vicinity of the 
Cross ; each member had a name and character assigned to him, 
which he was required to maintain at all gatherings of the order. 
David Herd (1732-1810), the collector of the classic edition of 
Ancient and Modem Scottish Songs (1776), was sovereign of the 
Cape (in which he was known as ” Sir Scrape ”) when Fergusson 
was dubbed a knight of the order, with the title of “ Sir Pre- 
centor,” in allusion to his fine voire. Alexander Runciman, the 
historical painter, his pupil Jacob More, and Sir Henry Raeburn 
were all members. The old minute books of the club abound 
with pencilled sketches by them, one of the most interesting of 
which, ascribed to Kunciman’s pencil, is a sketch of Fergusson 
in his character of “ Sir Precentor.” 

Fergusson’s gaiety and wit made him an entertaining com- 
panion, and he indulged too freely in the convivial habits of the 
time. After a meeting with John Brown of Haddington he 
became, however, very serious, and would read nothing but his 
Bible. A fall by which his head was severely injured aggravated 
symptoms of mental aberration which had begun to show^ 
themselves ; and after about two months’ confinement in the 
old Darien House — then the only public asylum in Edinburgh — 
the poet died on the i6th of October 1774. 

Fergusson’s poems were collected in the year before his death. 
The influence of his writings on Robert Bums is undoubted. 
Hi.s “ Leith Races ” unquestionably supplied the model for the 
” Holy Fair.” Not only is the stanza the same, but the Mirth 
who plays the part of conductor to Fergusson, and the Fun who 
renders a like service to Burns, are manifestly conceived on the 
same model. ” The Mutual Complaint of Plains tanes and 
Causey ” probably suggested “ The Brigs of Ayr ” ; ” On seeing 
a Butterfly in the Street ” has reflections in it which strikingly 
correspond with ” To a Mouse ” ; nor will a comparison of “ The 
Farmer’s Ingle ” of the elder poet with “ The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night ” admit of a doubt as to the influence of the city-bred 
poet’s muse on that exquisite picturing of homely peasant life. 
Burns was himself the first to render a generous tribute to the 
merits of Fergusson ; on his visit to Edinburgh in 1 787 he sought 
out the poet’s grave, and petitioned the authorities of the 
Canongate burying-ground for permission to erect the memorial 
stone which is preserved in the existing monument. The date 
there assigned for his birth differs from the one given above, 
which rests on the authority of his younger sister Margaret. 

The first edition of Fergusson 's poems was published by Ruddiman 
at Edinburgh in 1773, and a supplement containing additional poems, 
in 1779. A second edition appeared in 1 785, There arc later editions, 
by Robert Chambers (1850) and Dr A. B. Grosart (1851). A life of 
Fergusson is included in Dr David Irving’s Lives of the Scottish Poets, 
and in Robert Chambers’s Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished 
Scotsmen. 

FERGUSSON, SIR WILUAM, Bart. (180S-1877), British 
surgeon, the son of James Fergusson of Lochtnaben, Dumfries- 
shire, was born at Prestonpans, East Lothian, on the 20th of 
March 1808. After receiving his early education at Lochmaben 
and the high school of Edinburgh, he entered the university 
of Edinburgh with the view of studying law, but. soon after- 
wards abandoned his intention and became a pupil of the 
anatomist Robert Knox (1791-1862), whose demonstrator he was 
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HhOTOOK, MMB8 (1710-1776), Scottish mechanician and 
•Wronomer, was bom near Rothiemay in Banffshire on the 2sth 
April 1710, of parents in very humble circumstances. He 
first learned to read by overhearing his father teach his elder 
brother, and with the help of an old woman was “ able,*’ he says 
in his autobiography, “ to read tolerably well before his father 
thought of teaching him.** After receiving further instruction 
in reading from his father, who also taught him to write, he was 
sent at the age of seven for three months to the grammar school 
at Keith. His taste for mechanics was about this time accident- 
aUy awakened on seeing his father making use of a lever to 
nise a part of the roof of his house — an exhibition of seeming 
strength which at first ** excited his terror as well as wonder.** 
In 1720 he was sent to a neighbouring farm to keep sheep, where 
in the daytime he amused himself by making models of mills 
and other machines, and at night in studying the stars. After- 
wards, as a wrvant with a miller, and then with a doctor, he met 
with hardships which rendered his constitution feeble through 
life. Being compelled by his weak health to return home, he 
there amused himself with making a clock having wooden wheels 
and a whalebone spring. When slightly recovered he showed 
this and some other inventions to a neighbouring gentleman, 
who engaged him to clean his clocks, and also desired him to 
make his house his home. He there began to draw patterns for 
needlework, and his success in this art led him to think of 
becoming a painter. In 1734 he went to Edinburgh, where he 
began to take portraits in miniature, by which means, while 
engaged in his .scientific studies, he supported himself and his 
family for many years. Subsequently he settled at Inverness, 
where he drew up his Astronomical Roiula for showing the 
motions of the planets, places of the sun and moon, &c., and in 
1743 went to Ixmdon, which was his home for the rest of his life. 
He wrote various papers for the Royal Society, of which lie 
became a fellow in 1763, devised astronomical and mechanical 
mc^els, and in 1748 began to give public lectures on experimental 
philosophy. These he repeated in most of the principal towns 
m England. His deep interest in his subject, his clear explana- 
tions, his ingeniously constructed diagrams, and his mechanical 
apparatus rendered him one of the most successful of popular 
lecturers on scientific subjects. It is, however, as the inventor 
and improver of astronomical and other scientific apparatus, 
and as a striking instance of self-education, that he claims a 
^ce among the most remarkable men of science of his country. 
During the latter years of his life he was in receipt of a pension 
of £50 from the privy purse. He died in London on the 17th of 
November 1776. 


Ferguson’s principal publications are Astronomical Tables (176:1) • 
LMtures on Select Subjects (ist I'd., 1761, edited by Sir David Brewster 
i ji Astronomy explained upon Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles 
U750,. edited by Sir David Brewster in 1811) ; and Select Mechanical 
Exercises, mth a Slwrt Account of the Life of the Author, written 
^ himself (177^- This autobiography is included in a Life by E. 
nenderson, LL.D. (ist ed., 1867 ; 2nd, 1870), which also coatains a full 
dMcnption of Ferguson's principal inventions, accompanied with 
mustrations. See also The Story of the Peasaxxt-Uoy Philosopher! hy 
Henry Mayhew (1857), . ^ 

nRGUSON, ROBERT (c, 1637-1714), British conspirator 
M pamphleteer, called the “ Plotter,*’ was a son of William 
Feqjuwn (d. 1699) of Badifurrow, Aberdeenshire, and after 
receiving a good education, probably at the university of Aber- 
deen, became a Presbyterian minister. According to Bishop 
B^et he was cast out by the Presbyterians ; but whether this 
DC 80 or not, he soon made his way to England and became vicar 
of Godmersham, Kent, from which living he was expelled by 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662. Some years later, having gained 
rocanwhile a reputation as a theological controversialist and 
beo^e a person of importance among the Nonconformists, he 
attracted the notice of the earl of Shaftesbury and the party 
which favoured the exclusion of the duke of York (afterwards 
King Tames II.) from the throne, and he began to write political 
p^phlets just at the time when the feeling against the Roman 
tAtholics was at its height. In 1680 he wrote “ A Letter to a 
Person of Honour concerning the ‘ Black Box,’ ” in which he 


supported the claim of the duke of Monmouth to the crown 
a^nst tMt of the duke of York ; returning to t^ subject after 
tharles II. had solemnly denied the existence of a marriace 
tetween himself and Lucy Walters. He took an active partin 
the controversy over the Exclusion Bill, and claimed to be the 
author of the whole of the pamphlet “ No Protestant Plot ” 
(1681), parts of which are usually ascribed to Shaftesbury, 
ftrguson was deeply implicated m the Rye House Plot, although 
he asserted that he had frustrated both' this and a subsequent 
attempt to ^sassmate the king, and he fled to Holland with 
Shaftesbuty in 2682, returning to England early in 1683. For 
his share in another plot against Charles II. he was declared an 
outlaw, after which he entered into communication with Argyll 
Monmouth and other malcontents. Ferguson then took a leading 
part m organizing the rising of 1685. Having overcome Mon- 
mouth s reluctance to take part in this movement, he accom- 
panied the duke to the west of England and drew up the manifesto 
against James IJ., escaping to Holland after the battle of Seie- 
moor. He landed in England with William of Orange in 1688, 
and aided William’s cause with his pen; but William and his 
advisers did not regard him as a person of importance, although 
his services were rewarded with a sinecure appointment in the 
Excise. Chagrined at this treatment, Ferguson was soon in 
correspondence with the exiled Jacobites, lie shared in all the 
plots against the life of William, and after bis removal from 
the Excise in 1692 wrote violent pamphlets against the govern- 
ment. Although he was several times arrested on suspicion, he 
was never brought to trial. He died in great poverty in 1714, 
leaving behind him a great and deserved reputation for treachery. 
It has been thought by Macaulay and others that Ferguson led 
the English government to believe that be wa.s a spy in their 
interests, and that his frequent escapes from justice were due 
to official connivance. In a proclamation issued fur his arrest 
in 1683 he is described as “ a tall lean man, dark brown hair, 
a great Roman nose, thin-jawed, heat in his face, speaks in the 
Scotch tone, a sharp piercing eye, stoops a little in the shoulders.” 
Besides numerous pamphlets Ferguson wrote; History of the 
Revolution (1706) ; Qualifications requisite in a Minister of State 
(1710); and part of the History of all the Mobs, Tumults and 
Insurrections in Great Britain (London, 171s)* 

See James Ferguson, Itnbert Ferguson, the Plotter (Edinburgh 1887I 
which gives a favourable account of Ferguson. ’ ' ' 

FERGUSON, SIR SAMUEL (1810-18S6), Iri.sh poet and anti- 
quary, was bom at Belfast, on the 10th of March 1810. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, was caUed to the Irish 
bar m 1838, and was tnade (j.C. in 1859, but in 1867 retired 
from practice upon his appointment as deputy-keeper of the 
Irish records, then in a much neglected condition. He was 
an excellent civil servant, and was knighted in 1878 for his 
services to the department. His spare time was given to general 
literature, and in particular to poetry. He had long been a 
leading contributor to the Dublin University Magazine and fb 
Blackwood, where he had published his two literary master- 
pieces, “ The Forging of the Anchor,** one of the finest of modem 
ballads, and the humorous prose extravaganza of “ Father Tom 
and the Pope.** He published Uys of the Western Gael in 1865, 
Poetns in i88o, and m 1872 Congal, a metrical narrative of the 
heroic age of Ireland, and, though far from ideal perfection, 
perhaps the most successful attempt yet made by a modern Irish 
poet to revivify the spirit of the past in a poem of epic propor- 
tions. Lyrics have succeeded better in other hands ; many of 
Ferguson’s pieces on modern themes, notably his “ Lament for 
Thomas Davis ** (1845), are, nevertheless, excellent. He was an . 
extensive contributor on antiquarian subjects to the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and was elected its president in 
1882. His manners were delightful, and his hospitality 
boundless. He died at Howth on the 9th of August 1886. His 
most important antiquari^ work, Ogham Inscriptions in Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland, was published in the year after his death. 

See Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day (18^), by his 
Wife, Mary C. Ferguson ; also an article by A. P. Graves in A Treasury 
0/ Irish Poe^y^inOie English Tongue (1900), edited by Stopford 
25 roQke and T. W. Rolleston. 
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(un^ >MAcaithy (for JiUEiies (26th f;jB]y)t«iid 

, K«wtowtoib(Uit(lcii (^olh . July). Xhe )cbief place of interest to^the 
antiquary is Devenish island tin Lough Ernor^ about .2^ im. tNuW. 
irom> Enniskillen i(iy .0,), with :its iruined .abbey, round itower and 
cross, tin various ipla^ throughout, the county finay be isccn :the 
ruins of several ancient castles, Danish raths or^ entcampments^ 
and tumuli, in the last of which uims and atone ooifHns .have 
sometimes been found. The iroundi tower on Devenish Island 
is one of the finest examples .in the country. 

FERMAT# PIERRE DE (1601-^1665), French mathcmaltician, 
was bom on the 17th of August 1601, at Beaumont-de-Lomagne 
near Montauban. While still young, he, along with Blaise 
Pascal, tmade some discoveries in regard to the properties of 
numbers, on which he afterwards built his 'method of calculating 
probabilities. He discovered a simpler method of quadrating 
parabolas than tliat of Archimedes, and a method of , finding the 
igreatest -and the smallest ordinates of ; curved lines, analogous 
to that of the then unknown dificrential calculus. His great 
work De. maximis d tninimis brought him into conflict ^whh Ren6 
Descartes, but the dispute was chiefly due to a want of ex- 
plicitness in the statement of .Fermat (see Infinitesimal Cal- 
culus). His brilliant xesoarches in the theory of numbers entitle 
him to rank as :the founder of the modern theory. They origin- 
ally took the form of marginal notes in a copy .of Bacbet’s 
Diophanius, and were published in 1670 by his son Samuel, who 
incorporated them in a new edition of this Greek writer. Other 
theorems were published in his Opera Varia, and in John Wallis’s 
Commercium epistoUcum (1658). He died in the belief that he had 
found a relation which every prime number must satisfy, namely 
a prime. 'J 'his was afterwards disproved by Leonhard 
Euler for the case when w = 5. Fermat's Theorem^ if p is prime 
and a is prime to p then - 1 is divisible by />, was first given 
in a letter of 1640. Fmndi's Problem is 'that is im- 

possible for integral values of jc, y and z when n is greater than 2. 

Fermat was for some time councillor for the parliament of 
Toulouse, and in the discharge of the duties of that office he was 
distinguished both for legal knowledge and for strict integrity 
of conduct. Though the sciences were the principal objects of 
his private studies, he was also an accomplished general scholar 
and an excellent linguist. He died at Toulouse on the 12th of 
January 1665, He left a son, Samuel de Fermat (1630-1690) 
who published translations of several Greek authors and wrote 
certain lx>oks on law' in addition to editing his father’s works. 

The Opera ‘mathematic a oi Fermat were published. at Toulouse, in 
2 vols. folio, 1670 and 167^. The first contains the “ Arithmetic 
of Diophaaluh,” with notes and additions. The second includes a 
“ Method for the Quadrature of Parabolas," and a treatise “ on 
Maxima and Minimn, on Tangents, and on Centres of Gravity," 
containing the same shhitions of a variety of problems .as were after- 
wards incorporated into the- more extensive method of fluxions by 
Newton and Leibnitz. In the same volume are treatises on “ Geo- 
metric Loci, or Spherical Tangencios," and on the " Rectification of 
Curves," besides a restoration of " Apollonius's Plane Loci,'* together 
with the author's correspondence addressed to J!>eacartos, Pascal, 
Roberval, Huygens and others. Hie CEavres o[ Fermat have. been 
re-edited by P. Tannery and C. Henry (I'^aris, i8yi-j89.|). 

Sec Paul Tannery, " Sur la date des principales decouvertes de 
Fermat," in 1:he 'Bulletin Darboux (1883) ; and ** Les Manuscrits de 
Fermat," in the AntnOes da la fmuUt des kUtes de Bordeaux. 

FEjRttENTATION. The process of fermentation in .the pre- 
paration of wine, vinegar, beer and bread was iknown .'and 
practised in prehistoiric crimes. The alchemists used the terms 
fermentation, digestion and fiutrefoction indiscriminately ; any 
reaction in which chemical energy was displayed in some form 
or other — ^such, for instance, as the effervescence occasioned by 
the addition of an acid to an alkaline solution— ‘was described 
as /a fermentation (Lat. to 'boil); and the idea of the 

“ Philosopher’s Stone ” setting up a fermentation in-theicommon 
metals and developing the essence ror germ, which shnvrld trans- 
mute them into silver or gold, finther complicated tiie- concep- 
tion of fermentation. As on outcome of this alchemickl doctrine 
theprocess of iermcntation'was supposed to have a pmrifying and 
elevating effect on the )bodiesi which had ’been submitted to its' 
influence. Basil Valentine wrote Hhat when yeast' was addeditoj 
wort ** -an internal inflammaftion as oommunicatod (to ^the liquid. 


'«7S 

4S0((tfastt<tt raffles im itedfptttdrthuBthetseggeg Mgm mrid separation 
of jthe:ieciilenLt frohi' the ridcar rtakos place.'’ rjohann Beoher, 
rin.t669vfintioundtliatklcahol{was:fonned during titmfennenta- 
tion of solutions .of sugar; ihe dlistingubhed* also between 
iermentation >and putrefaction. ' 'Bi .1697 Georg ' Stflhl 1 aximitted 
that fermentation and putrefaction were analogous processes, 
but thatithe former wasia particular ssse of the latter. 

■The beginning of definite knowledge on the phenomenon of 
fearmeatatioQ^may be .dated irom the time of Antony Leeuwen- 
hoek, who in 1680 designed a.tmicroscope sufficiently powerful 
to render yeest cells and bacteria visible ; land a description of 
these organisms, accompanied by diagrams, was sent to the 
I Royal Society of London. This investt^tor just ‘missed a great 
I discovery, dor he did not consider the spherical forms to be living 
organisms ibut '.com pared them with starch granules. It was -not 
until 2803 that.L. J. Th6nard .stated that yeast was the cause of 
fermentation, and held it to be of an animal nature, since it con- 
tained nitrogen and yielded ammonia on distillation, nor was 
j it'condusively proved that the yeast 'cell was the originator of 
fennentation until the researches of C. Cagniard de la Tour, 
T. Schwann.and F. Kutzing from 1836 to 1839 settled the point. 
These investigators regarded yeast /as a plant, and Meyer gave 
I to the germs the systematic’nome of “ Saccharomyces '' (sugar 
I fungus). In 1839-1840 J. von Liebig, attacked the doctrine that 
I fermentation was /caused by micro-organisms, and munciated 
! his theor}'^ of mechanical decomposition. He held .mat every 
I fetmentaiion consisted of -molecular motion which is transmitted 
from a substance .in a state of chemical motion— that is, /of de- 
composition — to other substances, the elements of which are 
i loosely held together. It is clear from Liebig’s publications 
that he first regarded yeast as a lifeless, albuminoid mass ; but, 
although later he considered they were living cells, he would 
never admit that fermentation was a physiological process, the 
chcmicalospect being paramount in.themind of ^is distinguished 
I investigator. 

In 1857 Pasteur dedsi vely proved thatiermentation was a phy- 
siological process, for he showed that the yeast which produced 
iermentation was no dead mass, as assumed by Liebig, hut 
/consisted of living organisms capable of growth and multiplica- 
tion. His own words are: '“The chemical action of fermenta- 
tion is essentially a correlative phenomenon of a vital act, 
beginning and ending with it. I think that there is never any 
akoholic fermentation without there being at the same time 
organization, development and multiplication mf globules, or 
the Continued consecutive life of globules already formed.” 
Fermentation, according to Pasteur, was caused by the growth 
and multiplication of unicelluliir organisms out of contact with 
/free oxygen, under which circumstance they acquire the power 
(of taking oxygen from chemical compounds in the medium in 
which they ore growing. In /other words “ fermentation is life 
without air, or life witliout oxygen.” This theory of fermenta- 
tion was materially modified in 1893 and 1894 by A. J. Brown, 
who described experiments whidi were in disagreement with 
Pasteur’s dictum. A. J. Brown writes : “ If for the theory 
‘ life without air ' is substituted the consideration that yeast ceBs 
can use oxygen in the manner lof ordinary aSrobic fungi, and 
probably do require it for the full completion of their life- 
history, but that the exhibition rtf their fermentative functions 
is independent of their environment with regard to free 
oxygen, it will be found that there is nothing ■ contradictory 
in Pasteur’s experiments to sucii -a hypothesis.'*’ 

Liebig. and Pasteur were m .agreement on the point tiiat for- 
! mentation »is intimately connected with the presence 'Of yeast 
-in the formenting liquid, but their explanations concerning the 
I mechanism of fermentation were quite opposed. According to 
I M. ’Traube (1858), the active cause of fermentation is due to the 
1 action of different enzymes contained in yeast and not to >the 
yeast 'cell itself. As will be seen later this theory was confirmed 
by siibsequervt' researches of 'E. Fischer and E. Buchner. 

in -1879 C. :Najf?eli formulated his well-^known snolecukr- 
ij^hysical ''di8ory, ’ Which supported Liebig’s chemical iheoiy^on 
the one /hand and Basteuris {ihysiological hypothesis 'on lihe 
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Other : ** Fermentation is the transference of the condition of 
motion of the molecules, atomic groups and atoms of the various 
compounds constituting the living plasma, to the fermenting 
material, in consequence of which equilibrium in the molecules 
of the latter is destroyed, the result being their disintegration.” 
He agreed with Pasteur that the presence of living cells is essen- 
dal to the transformation of sugar into alcohol, but dissented 
from the view that the process occurs within the cell. This 
investigator held that the decomposition of the sugar molecules 
takes place outside the cell wall. Li 1894 and 1895, Fischer, in a 
remarkable series of papers on the influence of molecular structure 
upon the action of the enzyme, showed that various species of 
yeast behave very differently towards solutions of sugars. For 
example, some species hydrolyse cane sugar and maltose, and 
then carry on fermentation at the expense of the simple sugars 
(hexoses) so formed. Saccharomyces Marxianus will not hydro- 
lyse maltose, but it does attack cane sugar and ferment the pro- 
ducts of hydr{>Iysi.s. Fischer next suggested that enzymes can 
only hydrolyse those sugars which possess a molecular structure 
in harmony with their own, or to use his ingenious analogy, 
“ the one may be said to fit into the other as a key fits into a 
lock.” The preference exhibited by yeast cells for sugar mole- 
cules is shared by mould fungi and soluble enzymes in their 
fermentative actions. Thus, Pasteur showed that Penicilliwn 
^laiicur% when grown in an aqueous solution of ammonium 
racemate, decomposed the dextro- tartrate, leaving the laevo- 
tartrate, and the solution which was originally inactive to 
polarized light became dextro-rotatory. Fischer found that 
the enzyme ” invertase,” which is present in yeast, attacks 
methyl-d-glucoside but not methyl-/-glucoside. 

In 1897 Buchner submitted yeast to great pressure, and 
isolated a nitrogenous substance, enzymic in character, which 
he termed “ zymase.” This body is being continually formed 
in the yeast cell, and decomposes the sugar which has diffused 
into the cell. The freshly-expressed yeast juice causes concen- 
trated solutions of cane sugar, glucose, laevulose and maltose to 
ferment with the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide, but 
not milk-sugar and mannose. In this respect the plasma 
behaves in a similar manner towards the sugars as does the 
living yeast cell. Pasteur found that, when cane sugar was 
fermented by yeast, 49-4 % of carbonic acid and 51-1 % of 
alcohol were produced ; with expressed yeast juice cane sugar 
yields 47 % of carbonic acid and 477 % of alcohol. According 
to Buchner the fermentative activity of yeast-cell juice is not 
due to the presence of living yeast cells, or to the action of living 
yeast protoplasm, bu'i‘ it is caused by a soluble enzyme. A. 
Macfadyen, G. H. Morri. ind S. Rowland, in repeating Buchner’s 
experiments, found that zymase possessed properties differing 
from all other enzymes, thus : dilution with twice its volume 
of water practically destroys the fermentative power of the yeast 
juice. These investigators considered that differences of this 
nature cannot be explained by the theory that it ii a soluble 
enzyme, which brings about the alcoholic fermentation of sugar. 
The remarkable discoveries of Fischer and Buchner to a great 
extent confirm Traube’s views, and reconcile Liebig’s and 
Pasteur’s theories. Although the action of zymase may be 
regarded as mechanical, this enzyme cannot be produced by 
any other than living protoplasm, 

Pasteur’s important researches mark an epoch in the technical 
aspect of fermentation. His investigations on vinegar-making 
revolutionized that industry, and he showed how, instead of 
waiting two or three months for the elaboration of the process, 
the vinegar could be made in eight or ten days by exposing the 
vats containing the mixture of wine and vinegar to a tempera- 
ture of 20® to 25® C., and sowing with a smedl quantity of the 
acetic organism. To the study of the life-history of the butyric 
and acetic organisms we owe the terms “anaerobic” and 
“ aiifobic.” His researches from i860 and onwards on the 
then vexed question of spontaneous generation proved that, 
in all cases where spontaneous generation appeared to have 
taken place, some defect or other was in the experiment. Al- 
though the direct object of Pasteur was to prove a negative, 


yet it was on these e)^riments that sterilization as known to 
us was developed. It is only necessary to bear in mind the great 
part played by sterilization in the laboratory, and pasteuriza- 
tion in the fermentation industries and in the preservation 
of food materials. Pasteur first formulated the idea that bacteria 
are responsible for the diseases of fermented liquids ; the corol- 
lary of this was a demand for pure yeast. He recommended that 
yeast should be purified by cultivating it in a solution of sugar 
containing tartaric acid, or in wort containing a small quantity 
of phenol. It was not recognized that many of the diseases of 
fermented liquids are occasioned by foreign yeasts ; moreover, 
this process, as was shown later by Hansen, favours the develop- 
ment of foreign yeasts at the expense of the good yeast. 

About this time Hansen, who had long been engaged in re- 
searches on the biology of the fungi of fermentation, demon- 
strated that yeast free from bacteria could nevertheless occasion 
diseases in beer. This discovery was of great importance to the 
zymo-technical industries, for it showed that bacteria are not 
the only undesirable organisms which may occur in yeast. 
Hansen set himself the task of studying the properties of the 
varieties of yeast, and to do this he had to cultivate each variety 
in a pure state. Having found that some of the commonest 
diseases of beer, such as yeast turbidity and the objectionable 
changes in flavour, were caused not by bacteria but by certain 
species of yeast, and, further, that different species of good 
brewery yeast would produce beers of different character, Hansen 
argued that the pitching yeast should consist only of a single 
species — namely, that best suited to the brewery in question. 
These views met with considerable opposition, but in 1890 
Professor E. Duclaux stated that the yeast question as regards 
low fermentation had been solved by Hansen’s investigations. 
He emphasized the opinion that yeast derived from one cell was 
of no good for top fermentation, and advocated Pasteur's 
method of purification. But in the course of time, notwith- 
standing many criticisms and objections, the reform spread from 
bottom fermentation to top fermentation breweries on the 
continent and in America. In the United Kingdom the employ- 
ment of brewery yeasts selected from a single cell has not come 
into general use ; it may probably be accounted for in a great 
measure by conservatism and the wrong application of Hansen’s 
theories. 

Pure Cultivation of Yeasts. — The methods which were first 
adopted by Hansen for obtaining pure cultures of yeast were 
similar in principle to one devised by J. Lister for isolating a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacterium. Lister determined the 
number of bacteria present in a drop of the liquid under examina- 
tion by counting, and then diluted this with a sufficient quantity 
of sterilized water so that each drop of the mixture should con- 
tain, on an average, less than one bacterium. A number of flasks 
containing a nutrient medium were each inoculated with one 
drop of this mixture ; it was found that some remained sterik*, 
and Lister assumed that the remaining flasks each contained 
a pure culture. This method did not give very certain results, 
for it could not be guaranteed that the growth in the inoculated 
flask was necessarily derived from a single bacterium. Hansen 
counted the number of yeast cells suspended in a drop of liquid 
diluted with sterilized water. A volume of the diluted yeast 
was introduced into flasks containing sterilized wort, the degree 
of dilution being such that only a small proportion of the flasks 
became infected. The flasks were then well shaken, and the yeast 
cell or cells settled to the bottom, and gave rise to a separate 
yeast speck. Only those cultures which contained a single yeast 
speck were assumed to be pure cultivations. By this method 
several races of Saccharomycetes and brewery yeasts were 
isolated and described. 

The next important advance was the substitution of soIi 3 for 
liquid media j due originally to Schroter. R. Koch subsequently 
improved the method. He introduced bacteria into liquid 
sterile nutrient gelatin. After being well shaken, the liquid 
was poured into a sterile glass Petrie dish and covered with a 
mdbt and sterile bell-jar. It was assumed that each separate 
speck contained a pure culture^ Hansen pointed out that thb 
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was by no means the case, for it is more difficult to separate the 
cells from each other in the gelatin than in the liquid. To obtain 
an absolutely pure culture with certainty it is necessary, even 
when the gelatin method is employed, to start from a single cell. 
To effect this some of the nutnent gelatin containing yeast cells 
is placed on the under-surface of the cover-glass of the moist 
chamber. Those cells are accurately marked, the position of 
which is such that the colonies, to which they give rise, can grow 
to their full size without coming into contact with other colonies. 
The growth of the marked cells is kept under observation for 
three or four days, by which time the colonies will be large 
enough to be taken out of the chamber and placed in flasks. 
The contents of the flasks can then be introduced into larger 
flasks, and finally into an apparatus suitable for making enough 
yeast for technical purposes. Such, in brief, are the methods 
devised by that brilliant investigator Hansen; and these 
methods have not only been the basis on which our modem 
knowledge of the Saccharomyceies is founded, but are the only 
means of attack which the present-day observer has at his 
disposal. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the term fermentation 
has now a much wider significance than when it was applied 
to such changes Us the decomposition of must or wort w ith the 
production of carbon dioxide and alcohol. Fermentation now 
includes all changes in organic compounds brought about by 
ferments elaborated in the living animal or vegetable cell. There 
are two distinct types of fermentation : (i) those brought about 
by living organisms (organized ferments), and (2) those brought 
about by non-living or unorganized ferments (enzymes). The 
first class include such changes as the alcoholic fermentation 
of sugar solutions, the acetic acid fermentation of alcohol, the 
lactic acid fermentation of milk sugar, and the putrefaction of 
animal and vegetable nitrogenous matter. The second class 
include all changes brought about by the agency of enzymes, 
such as the action of diastase on starch, invertase on cane sugar, 
glucase on maltose, &c. The actions are essentially hydrolytic. 

Biological Aspect of Yeast, — The Saccharomycetes belong to 
that division of the Thallophyta called the Hyphomycetes or 
Fungi (q.v,). Two great divisions are recognized in the Fungi : 
(i.) the Phycomycfiies or Algal Fungi, which retain a definitely 
sexual method of reproduction as well as asexual (vegetative) 
methodi:, and (ii.) the Mycomycetes, characterized by extremely 
reduced or very doubtful sexual reproduction. The Mycomy- 
cctcs may be divided as follows : (A) forms bearing both 
sporangia and conidia (see Fungi), (B) forms bearing conidia 
only, e.g. the common mushroom. Division A comprises (a) 
the true Ascomyceles, of which the moulds Eurotium and Peni- 
cillium arc examples, and {h) the Hemiascij which includes the 
yeasts. The gradual disappearance of the sexual method of 
reproduction, as we pass upwards in the fungi from the points 
of their departure from the Algae, is an important fact, the last 
traces of sexuality apparently disappearing in the ascomycetes. 

With certain rare exceptions the Saccharomycetes have three 
methods of asexual reproduction : — 

1. The most common. — The formation of buds which separate 
to form new cells. A portion of the nucleus of the parent cell 
makes its way through the extremely narrow neck into the 
daughter cell This method obtains when yeast is vigorously 
fermenting a saccharine solution. 

2. A division by fission followed by Endogenous spore 
formation, characteristic of the Schizosaccharomycetes. Some 
species show fermentative power. 

3. Endospore formation, the conditions for which are as 
follows: (i) suitable temperature, (2) presence of air, (3) 
presence of moisture, (4) young and vigorous cells, (5) a food 
supply in the case of one species at least is necessary, and is in 
no case prejudicial In some cases a sexual act would appear 
to precede spore formation. In most cases four spores are formed 
within the cell by free cell formation. These may readily be 
seen after appropriate staining. 

In some of the true Ascomycetes, such as Penicillium glaucum, 
the conidia if grown in saccharin^ solutions, which they have 


the power of fermenting, develop single cell yeast-like forms, 
and do not — at any rate for a time— produce again the char- 
acteristic branching mycelium. This is known as the ToruU 
condition. It is supposed by some that Saccharomyces is a very 
degraded Ascomycete, in which the Torula condition has become 
fixed. 

The yeast plant and its allies are saprophytes and form no 
chlorophyll Their extreme reduction in form and loss of 
sexuality may be correlated with the saprophytic habit, the 
proteids and other organic material required for the growth and 
reproduction being appropriated ready synthesized, the plant 
haying entirely lost the power of forming them for itself, as 
evidenced by the absence of chlorophyll The beer yeast 
S. cerefnsiae^ is never found wild, but the wine yeasts occur 
abundantly in the soil of vineyards, and so are always present on 
the fruit, ready to ferment the expressed juice. 

Chemical Aspect of Alcoholic Fermentation , — Lavoisier was 
the first investigator to study fermentation from a quantitative 
standpoint. He determined the percentages of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen in the sugar and in the products of fermentation, and 
concluded that sugar in fermenting breaks up into alcohol, 
carbonic acid and acetic acid. The elementary composition of 
sugar and alcohol was fixed in 1815 by analyses made by Gay- 
Lussac, Th^nard and de Saussure. The first-mentioned chemist 
proposed the following formula to represent the change which 
takes place when sugar is fermented : — ^ 

CjjHjyOg = 2CO2 + iCoHflO, 

Sugar Carbon dioxide. Alcohol. 

This formula substantially holds good to the present day, 
although a number of definite bodies other than carbon dioxide 
and alcohol occur in small and varying quantities, according 
to the conditions of the fermentation and the medium fermented. 
Prominent among these are glycerin and succinic acid. In this 
connexion Pasteur showed that roo parts of canc sugar on in- 
version gave 105 *4 parts of invert sugar, which, when fermented, 
yielded 51 •! parts alcohol, 49*4 carbonic acid, 0*7 succinic acid, 
3-2 glycerin and t-o unestimated. A. B6champ and E. Duclaux 
found that acetic add is formed in small quantities during 
fermentation ; aldehyde has also been detected. The higher 
alcohols such as propyl, isobutyl, amyl, capryl, oenanthyl and 
caproy], have been identified ; and the amount of these vaiy 
according to the different conditions of the fermentation. A 
number of esters are also produced. The characteristic flavour 
and odour of wines and spirits is dependent on the proportion of 
higher alcohols, aldehydes and esters which may be produced. 

Certain yeasts exercise a reducing action, forming sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, when sulphur is present. The “ stinking fer- 
mentations ** occasionally experienced in breweries probably 
arise from this, the free sulphur being derived from the hops. 
Other yeasts are stated to form sulphurous acid in must and 
wort. Another fact of considerable technical importance is, 
that the various races of yeast show considerable differences in 
the amount and proportion of fermentation products other than 
ethyl alcohol and carbonic acid which they produce. From 
these remarks it will be clear that to employ the most suitable 
kind of yeast for a given alcoholic fermentation is of funda- 
mental importance in certain industries. It is beyond the scope 
of the present article to attempt to describe the different forms 
of budding fungi (Saccharomyces), mould fungi and bacteria 
which we capable of fermenting sugar solutions. Thus, six 
species isolated by Hansen, Saccharomyces cerevisiae, 5 . Pas- 
teurianus I.,^ II., III., and S, ellipsoideus, contained invertase 
and maltase, and can invert and subsequently ferment cane sugar 
and maltose. S, exiguus and S. Ludwigii contain only invertase 
and not maltase, and therefore ferment canc sugar but not 
maltose. 5 . apiadatus (a common wine yeast) contains neither 
of these enzymes, and only ferments solutions of glucose or 
laevulose. 

Previously to Hansen’s work the only way of differentiatiiig 

* Hansen found there were throe species of spore«bearing Saccharo- 
mycetes aid that these could be subdivided into varieties. Thus, 
S, cerevisiae mevism IL, Si Pasteurianus L, \ > 
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Other : ** Fermentation is the transference of the condition of 
motion of the molecules, atomic groups and atoms of the various 
compounds constituting the living plasma, to the fermenting 
material, in consequence of which equilibrium in the molecules 
of the latter is destroyed, the result being their disintegration.” 
He agreed with Pasteur that the presence of living cells is essen- 
dal to the transformation of sugar into alcohol, but dissented 
from the view that the process occurs within the cell. This 
investigator held that the decomposition of the sugar molecules 
takes place outside the cell wall. Li 1894 and 1895, Fischer, in a 
remarkable series of papers on the influence of molecular structure 
upon the action of the enzyme, showed that various species of 
yeast behave very differently towards solutions of sugars. For 
example, some species hydrolyse cane sugar and maltose, and 
then carry on fermentation at the expense of the simple sugars 
(hexoses) so formed. Saccharomyces Marxianus will not hydro- 
lyse maltose, but it does attack cane sugar and ferment the pro- 
ducts of hydr{>Iysi.s. Fischer next suggested that enzymes can 
only hydrolyse those sugars which possess a molecular structure 
in harmony with their own, or to use his ingenious analogy, 
“ the one may be said to fit into the other as a key fits into a 
lock.” The preference exhibited by yeast cells for sugar mole- 
cules is shared by mould fungi and soluble enzymes in their 
fermentative actions. Thus, Pasteur showed that Penicilliwn 
^laiicur% when grown in an aqueous solution of ammonium 
racemate, decomposed the dextro- tartrate, leaving the laevo- 
tartrate, and the solution which was originally inactive to 
polarized light became dextro-rotatory. Fischer found that 
the enzyme ” invertase,” which is present in yeast, attacks 
methyl-d-glucoside but not methyl-/-glucoside. 

In 1897 Buchner submitted yeast to great pressure, and 
isolated a nitrogenous substance, enzymic in character, which 
he termed “ zymase.” This body is being continually formed 
in the yeast cell, and decomposes the sugar which has diffused 
into the cell. The freshly-expressed yeast juice causes concen- 
trated solutions of cane sugar, glucose, laevulose and maltose to 
ferment with the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide, but 
not milk-sugar and mannose. In this respect the plasma 
behaves in a similar manner towards the sugars as does the 
living yeast cell. Pasteur found that, when cane sugar was 
fermented by yeast, 49-4 % of carbonic acid and 51-1 % of 
alcohol were produced ; with expressed yeast juice cane sugar 
yields 47 % of carbonic acid and 477 % of alcohol. According 
to Buchner the fermentative activity of yeast-cell juice is not 
due to the presence of living yeast cells, or to the action of living 
yeast protoplasm, bu'i‘ it is caused by a soluble enzyme. A. 
Macfadyen, G. H. Morri. ind S. Rowland, in repeating Buchner’s 
experiments, found that zymase possessed properties differing 
from all other enzymes, thus : dilution with twice its volume 
of water practically destroys the fermentative power of the yeast 
juice. These investigators considered that differences of this 
nature cannot be explained by the theory that it ii a soluble 
enzyme, which brings about the alcoholic fermentation of sugar. 
The remarkable discoveries of Fischer and Buchner to a great 
extent confirm Traube’s views, and reconcile Liebig’s and 
Pasteur’s theories. Although the action of zymase may be 
regarded as mechanical, this enzyme cannot be produced by 
any other than living protoplasm, 

Pasteur’s important researches mark an epoch in the technical 
aspect of fermentation. His investigations on vinegar-making 
revolutionized that industry, and he showed how, instead of 
waiting two or three months for the elaboration of the process, 
the vinegar could be made in eight or ten days by exposing the 
vats containing the mixture of wine and vinegar to a tempera- 
ture of 20® to 25® C., and sowing with a smedl quantity of the 
acetic organism. To the study of the life-history of the butyric 
and acetic organisms we owe the terms “anaerobic” and 
“ aiifobic.” His researches from i860 and onwards on the 
then vexed question of spontaneous generation proved that, 
in all cases where spontaneous generation appeared to have 
taken place, some defect or other was in the experiment. Al- 
though the direct object of Pasteur was to prove a negative, 


yet it was on these e)^riments that sterilization as known to 
us was developed. It is only necessary to bear in mind the great 
part played by sterilization in the laboratory, and pasteuriza- 
tion in the fermentation industries and in the preservation 
of food materials. Pasteur first formulated the idea that bacteria 
are responsible for the diseases of fermented liquids ; the corol- 
lary of this was a demand for pure yeast. He recommended that 
yeast should be purified by cultivating it in a solution of sugar 
containing tartaric acid, or in wort containing a small quantity 
of phenol. It was not recognized that many of the diseases of 
fermented liquids are occasioned by foreign yeasts ; moreover, 
this process, as was shown later by Hansen, favours the develop- 
ment of foreign yeasts at the expense of the good yeast. 

About this time Hansen, who had long been engaged in re- 
searches on the biology of the fungi of fermentation, demon- 
strated that yeast free from bacteria could nevertheless occasion 
diseases in beer. This discovery was of great importance to the 
zymo-technical industries, for it showed that bacteria are not 
the only undesirable organisms which may occur in yeast. 
Hansen set himself the task of studying the properties of the 
varieties of yeast, and to do this he had to cultivate each variety 
in a pure state. Having found that some of the commonest 
diseases of beer, such as yeast turbidity and the objectionable 
changes in flavour, were caused not by bacteria but by certain 
species of yeast, and, further, that different species of good 
brewery yeast would produce beers of different character, Hansen 
argued that the pitching yeast should consist only of a single 
species — namely, that best suited to the brewery in question. 
These views met with considerable opposition, but in 1890 
Professor E. Duclaux stated that the yeast question as regards 
low fermentation had been solved by Hansen’s investigations. 
He emphasized the opinion that yeast derived from one cell was 
of no good for top fermentation, and advocated Pasteur's 
method of purification. But in the course of time, notwith- 
standing many criticisms and objections, the reform spread from 
bottom fermentation to top fermentation breweries on the 
continent and in America. In the United Kingdom the employ- 
ment of brewery yeasts selected from a single cell has not come 
into general use ; it may probably be accounted for in a great 
measure by conservatism and the wrong application of Hansen’s 
theories. 

Pure Cultivation of Yeasts. — The methods which were first 
adopted by Hansen for obtaining pure cultures of yeast were 
similar in principle to one devised by J. Lister for isolating a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacterium. Lister determined the 
number of bacteria present in a drop of the liquid under examina- 
tion by counting, and then diluted this with a sufficient quantity 
of sterilized water so that each drop of the mixture should con- 
tain, on an average, less than one bacterium. A number of flasks 
containing a nutrient medium were each inoculated with one 
drop of this mixture ; it was found that some remained sterik*, 
and Lister assumed that the remaining flasks each contained 
a pure culture. This method did not give very certain results, 
for it could not be guaranteed that the growth in the inoculated 
flask was necessarily derived from a single bacterium. Hansen 
counted the number of yeast cells suspended in a drop of liquid 
diluted with sterilized water. A volume of the diluted yeast 
was introduced into flasks containing sterilized wort, the degree 
of dilution being such that only a small proportion of the flasks 
became infected. The flasks were then well shaken, and the yeast 
cell or cells settled to the bottom, and gave rise to a separate 
yeast speck. Only those cultures which contained a single yeast 
speck were assumed to be pure cultivations. By this method 
several races of Saccharomycetes and brewery yeasts were 
isolated and described. 

The next important advance was the substitution of soIi 3 for 
liquid media j due originally to Schroter. R. Koch subsequently 
improved the method. He introduced bacteria into liquid 
sterile nutrient gelatin. After being well shaken, the liquid 
was poured into a sterile glass Petrie dish and covered with a 
mdbt and sterile bell-jar. It was assumed that each separate 
speck contained a pure culture^ Hansen pointed out that thb 
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Fernandez, as apionoer, outstripped all other sermnt&of the pr inoe ’ 
at this. time. After visiting the mouth of the Senegal, rounding 
Cape Verde, and landing in .Goree'(?), he pushed on 4 o. the Gape 
of Masts ” (Cabo dos Matos, or Mastos, so called from its tall 
spindle-palms), probably between Cape Verde and. the Gambia,, 
the most southerly point till then attained. Next year (1446) he 
returned, and coasted on much farther, to a bay one hundred 
and ten leagues " south ” {ue, S.S.E.) of Cape Verde, perhaps 
in the ncighbourliood of Konakry and the Los Islands, . and but 
little short of Sierra Loone. This record was not broken till 
1461, when Sierra Leone' was sighted and named. A wound, 
received from a poisoned arrow in an encounter with natives, 
now compelled Fernandez to return to Portugal, where he was 
received with distinguished honour and reward by Prince Hemy 
and the regent of the kingdom, Henryks broilier Pedro. 

See Gomes Eannes de Azurara, Chronica de , , , Guini^ ch$. 
Ix xv., I xxxvii. ; Jofto de Bsuron, Asia, Decade I., bk. i. chs. xiii., xiv. 

FERKAN]3;EZ, D1£G0, a Spanish adventurer and historian 
of the i6th century. Bom at Palencia, he was educated for the 
church, but about 1545 he embarked for Peru, where he served 
in the royal army under Alonzo de Alvarado. Andrea Hurtado 
de Mendoza, marquess of Canetc, who became viceroy of Pern in 
165s, bestowed on Fernandez the office of chronicler of Peru ; 
and in this capacity he wrote a narrative of the insurrection of 
Francisco Hernandez Giron, of the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, 
and of the administration of Pedro de la Gasca. The whole work, 
under the title Ptimera y segunda parte de la Tlistoria del Ptru, 
w'as published at Seville in 1571 and was dedicated to. King 
Pliilip II. It is written in a clear and intelligible style, and with 
more art than is usual in the compositions of the time. It gives 
copious details, and, as he had access to the correspondence 
and official documents of the Spanish leaders, it is, although 
necessarily possessing bias, the fullest and most authentic record 
e.xisting of the events it relates. 

A notice of the work will be found in W. H. Pregcott's History of 
the Conqitest of Peru (new e<l., London, 1902). 

FERNANDEZ, JOHN Joam), Portuguese traveller of the 
15th century. He was perhaps the earliest of modem explorers 
in the upland of West Africa, and a pioneer of the European 
slave- and gold-trade of Guinea. We first hear of him (before 
1445) as a captive of the Barbary Moors in the western Medi- 
terranean ; while among these he acquired a knowledge of 
Arabic, and probably conceived the design of exploration in the 
interior of the continent whose coasts the Portuguese were now 
unveiling. In 14.^5 he volunteered to stay in Guinea and gather 
what iniormation he could for Prince Henry the Navigator; 
with this object he accompanied Antam Gongalvez to the 

River of Gold ” (Rio d'Ouro, Rio de Oro) in 23° 40' N., where 
he landed and went inland with some native shepherds. He 
stayed seven months in the country, which lay just within 
Moslem Africa, slightly north of Pagan Negrolaad (W. Sudan); 
he was taken off again by Antam Gon^alvez at. a point farther 
down the coasi> near the Cape of Ransom (Cape Mirifc)y in 
19° 22' 14'' ; and his account of - his experiences! proved of great 
interest and value, not only a.s to the natural features, climate; 
fauna and flora of the south- vsstern Sahara, but also as to the 
racial affinities, language, script, religion, nomad habits, and 
trade of its inhabitants. Those people — though Maihomm^ans, 
maintaining a certain trade in slaves, gold, &c.., with the Bar* 
baiy coast (especially with Tunis), and classed as ** Arabs, 

“ Berbers,'' and “ IViWny Moors "-^id not then write or spe^ 
Arabic. In 1446 and 1447 John Fernandez accompanied other 
expeditions to the Rio d’Ouro and other parts of West Africa 
in the service of Prince Henry. He was personally known to^ 
Gomes Eannes dc Azumray thc historian, of this eaity period of^ 
Portuguese expansion ; and from AzurOra's latnguage it is clears 
that h^rnandez- revelation -of unteown lands and races .was fidly 
appreciated at home. 

m Asurara^ Chremwa de- f m w GuM, chs. xasix., soexai^^ . xacadv., 
xxxv.j.lxxvii., Ixxviii^ xc., xCi*, xciii. 

FERNANDEZ, JUAN (£ 1 . c. 1570), Spanish navigator and dis- 
coverer. While navigiLtihg, the coasts of. South America it 
oedwedr to. him that the sotisth .winds^'OCMostanldy 


new the shore, and retarding voyages between Pem and Chile, 
might not exist farther out atraea. His idea proved. correct, and 
by the hdp of the tradie winds and some currents laAr 41 distance 
from the coast he sailed with such rapidity (thirty dhys) from 
Callao to Chile that he was apprehended on a charge of sorcery . 
Hie inquisitors, howevco', accepted his natural explanation of 
thc.marviel. During one of his voyages in 1563 (from Lima to 
Valdivia) Fernandez discovered the islands which now bear his 
name, lie was bd enchanted with their beauty and fertility that 
he solicited the concession of them from the Spanish government- 
It was granted in 1572, but a colony which he endeavoured to 
establish at the largest of them (Isla Mas-a-Tierra) soon broke 
up, leaving behind the goats, whose progeny were hunted by 
Alexander Selkirk. In 1574 Fernandez discovered St Felix and 
St Ambrose islands (in 2.7° S., 8a® 7' W.); and in 1576, while 
voyaging in the southern ocean, he is said to have sighted not 
only Easter Island j but also a continent, which was probably 
Australia or New Zealand if the story (rejected by most critics, 
but with reservations as to Easter Island) is to be accepted. 

See J. L. Arias, Memoir recommending to the king, the conversion 
of the new discovered islands (in Spanish, 1O09; Eng, trans., 1773) 
Ulloa, del Viafe, bk. ii. ch. iv. ; Alexander Dalrymple, An 

Hisinricnl CoUei'ticm of the several Voyages and Discoveries in the 
South Pacific Ocean ' {London, ,17691-1.771) ; Fniville,. Voyages dt la 
Mer du Sud par les Espagnols. 

FERNANDEZ, LUCASy Spanish dramatist, was born at Sala- 
manaa. about the middle of the 15th century. Nothing*is known 
o£ his life, and he is represented by a single volume of plays, 
Jyrsas y i^gas al modo y estilu pastoril (1514). In his secular 
pieces — a oomedia and two f areas — introduces few personages, 
employs the simplest possible action, and burlescjues the Em- 
guage of the uneducated class ; the secular and devout elements 
are skilfully intermingled in his two Farsas del nasmmimto de 
Nuesirb Sennf Jesumsto. But the* best of his dramatic > essays 
is tho AuU) de la Pasidn, a devout play intended to be given on 
Maundy Thursday. It is WTitten in the manner of Encina, with 
less spontaneity, but with a sombre force to which Enciiia 
scarcely attained. 

Fernandez’ plays were reprinted :by the Spanish Academy in 1867.* 

FERNANDlNA;.a city, a port of entry, and the county-seat of 
Nassau county, Florida, U.S.A.,, a winter and summer resort, 
in the N.E. part of the state, 36 m. N.E. of Jacksonville, cm 
Amelia Island. (about 22 m. long;and from ^ m. to m. wide)p 
which is separated from the mainland by an arm of the sea, known 
as Amelia river and bay. Pop, (1900) 3245; (1905, state census), 
4959, of whom 2957 were negroes. Fernandina is served by the 
Seaboard Air Line railway, and by steamship lines connecting 
with domestic and foreign ports ; its harbour, which has the 
deepest water on the. E. coast of Florida, oper» oa' tbe/N;.to 
Cumberland Sound, which was improved by the Federal govern- 
ment, beginning in 1879, reducing freight rates at Fernandina 
by 25 to 40 %* Under m act of ,1907 the channel of.Bernandina 
harbour, 1300 ft, wide at the entrance and r.bout a m, long, waa 
dredged to a depth of 20 to ft. at mean low water with a 
width of 400 to 600 ft. Tho mside ” water-route between 
Savannah, Georgia and Fernandina is; improved by the Federal 
government (1892 sqq.) and has a 7-ft, channel. The principal 
places of interest are “ Amelia Beach,” more than ao m. long 
and 200 ft. wide, connected with tlie city by a compact shell road 
nearly 2 m, long and by electric line ; the Amelia Island light- 
house,, in the Ni end of the island, established in 1^36 and re- 
built in i88o; Fort Clinch, at the entrance to the hmrbour.; 
Cumberland Island, in Georgia, ,N. of Amelia Island, where land 
was granted to General Nathanael .Greene after the Wa,r .of. 
American Independence by the state. of Georgia; and.Duage- 
ness, the estate of the Carnegie family. Ocean City, on Amelia 
Beach, is a popular pleasure resort The princi^ industries 
are the manuLu:ture of lumber^ cotton, palmettos fibres; and: 
cigars, the canning of oysters, and the buildui^ and repair oi( 
railway cans. The. foreign exj>orte, chi^y. lumber,, radwayldf^ 
cotton, phosphate rock,* and naval stores,, were, valuei^ at 
$ 9 , 346 , 704 rin 1907 5 and ilho importsip 1907 at $11^,544; 

The ^haribour of Eeiw^dine^ wpa •knowiv to the early, eixghnm 
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Other : ** Fermentation is the transference of the condition of 
motion of the molecules, atomic groups and atoms of the various 
compounds constituting the living plasma, to the fermenting 
material, in consequence of which equilibrium in the molecules 
of the latter is destroyed, the result being their disintegration.” 
He agreed with Pasteur that the presence of living cells is essen- 
dal to the transformation of sugar into alcohol, but dissented 
from the view that the process occurs within the cell. This 
investigator held that the decomposition of the sugar molecules 
takes place outside the cell wall. Li 1894 and 1895, Fischer, in a 
remarkable series of papers on the influence of molecular structure 
upon the action of the enzyme, showed that various species of 
yeast behave very differently towards solutions of sugars. For 
example, some species hydrolyse cane sugar and maltose, and 
then carry on fermentation at the expense of the simple sugars 
(hexoses) so formed. Saccharomyces Marxianus will not hydro- 
lyse maltose, but it does attack cane sugar and ferment the pro- 
ducts of hydr{>Iysi.s. Fischer next suggested that enzymes can 
only hydrolyse those sugars which possess a molecular structure 
in harmony with their own, or to use his ingenious analogy, 
“ the one may be said to fit into the other as a key fits into a 
lock.” The preference exhibited by yeast cells for sugar mole- 
cules is shared by mould fungi and soluble enzymes in their 
fermentative actions. Thus, Pasteur showed that Penicilliwn 
^laiicur% when grown in an aqueous solution of ammonium 
racemate, decomposed the dextro- tartrate, leaving the laevo- 
tartrate, and the solution which was originally inactive to 
polarized light became dextro-rotatory. Fischer found that 
the enzyme ” invertase,” which is present in yeast, attacks 
methyl-d-glucoside but not methyl-/-glucoside. 

In 1897 Buchner submitted yeast to great pressure, and 
isolated a nitrogenous substance, enzymic in character, which 
he termed “ zymase.” This body is being continually formed 
in the yeast cell, and decomposes the sugar which has diffused 
into the cell. The freshly-expressed yeast juice causes concen- 
trated solutions of cane sugar, glucose, laevulose and maltose to 
ferment with the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide, but 
not milk-sugar and mannose. In this respect the plasma 
behaves in a similar manner towards the sugars as does the 
living yeast cell. Pasteur found that, when cane sugar was 
fermented by yeast, 49-4 % of carbonic acid and 51-1 % of 
alcohol were produced ; with expressed yeast juice cane sugar 
yields 47 % of carbonic acid and 477 % of alcohol. According 
to Buchner the fermentative activity of yeast-cell juice is not 
due to the presence of living yeast cells, or to the action of living 
yeast protoplasm, bu'i‘ it is caused by a soluble enzyme. A. 
Macfadyen, G. H. Morri. ind S. Rowland, in repeating Buchner’s 
experiments, found that zymase possessed properties differing 
from all other enzymes, thus : dilution with twice its volume 
of water practically destroys the fermentative power of the yeast 
juice. These investigators considered that differences of this 
nature cannot be explained by the theory that it ii a soluble 
enzyme, which brings about the alcoholic fermentation of sugar. 
The remarkable discoveries of Fischer and Buchner to a great 
extent confirm Traube’s views, and reconcile Liebig’s and 
Pasteur’s theories. Although the action of zymase may be 
regarded as mechanical, this enzyme cannot be produced by 
any other than living protoplasm, 

Pasteur’s important researches mark an epoch in the technical 
aspect of fermentation. His investigations on vinegar-making 
revolutionized that industry, and he showed how, instead of 
waiting two or three months for the elaboration of the process, 
the vinegar could be made in eight or ten days by exposing the 
vats containing the mixture of wine and vinegar to a tempera- 
ture of 20® to 25® C., and sowing with a smedl quantity of the 
acetic organism. To the study of the life-history of the butyric 
and acetic organisms we owe the terms “anaerobic” and 
“ aiifobic.” His researches from i860 and onwards on the 
then vexed question of spontaneous generation proved that, 
in all cases where spontaneous generation appeared to have 
taken place, some defect or other was in the experiment. Al- 
though the direct object of Pasteur was to prove a negative, 


yet it was on these e)^riments that sterilization as known to 
us was developed. It is only necessary to bear in mind the great 
part played by sterilization in the laboratory, and pasteuriza- 
tion in the fermentation industries and in the preservation 
of food materials. Pasteur first formulated the idea that bacteria 
are responsible for the diseases of fermented liquids ; the corol- 
lary of this was a demand for pure yeast. He recommended that 
yeast should be purified by cultivating it in a solution of sugar 
containing tartaric acid, or in wort containing a small quantity 
of phenol. It was not recognized that many of the diseases of 
fermented liquids are occasioned by foreign yeasts ; moreover, 
this process, as was shown later by Hansen, favours the develop- 
ment of foreign yeasts at the expense of the good yeast. 

About this time Hansen, who had long been engaged in re- 
searches on the biology of the fungi of fermentation, demon- 
strated that yeast free from bacteria could nevertheless occasion 
diseases in beer. This discovery was of great importance to the 
zymo-technical industries, for it showed that bacteria are not 
the only undesirable organisms which may occur in yeast. 
Hansen set himself the task of studying the properties of the 
varieties of yeast, and to do this he had to cultivate each variety 
in a pure state. Having found that some of the commonest 
diseases of beer, such as yeast turbidity and the objectionable 
changes in flavour, were caused not by bacteria but by certain 
species of yeast, and, further, that different species of good 
brewery yeast would produce beers of different character, Hansen 
argued that the pitching yeast should consist only of a single 
species — namely, that best suited to the brewery in question. 
These views met with considerable opposition, but in 1890 
Professor E. Duclaux stated that the yeast question as regards 
low fermentation had been solved by Hansen’s investigations. 
He emphasized the opinion that yeast derived from one cell was 
of no good for top fermentation, and advocated Pasteur's 
method of purification. But in the course of time, notwith- 
standing many criticisms and objections, the reform spread from 
bottom fermentation to top fermentation breweries on the 
continent and in America. In the United Kingdom the employ- 
ment of brewery yeasts selected from a single cell has not come 
into general use ; it may probably be accounted for in a great 
measure by conservatism and the wrong application of Hansen’s 
theories. 

Pure Cultivation of Yeasts. — The methods which were first 
adopted by Hansen for obtaining pure cultures of yeast were 
similar in principle to one devised by J. Lister for isolating a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacterium. Lister determined the 
number of bacteria present in a drop of the liquid under examina- 
tion by counting, and then diluted this with a sufficient quantity 
of sterilized water so that each drop of the mixture should con- 
tain, on an average, less than one bacterium. A number of flasks 
containing a nutrient medium were each inoculated with one 
drop of this mixture ; it was found that some remained sterik*, 
and Lister assumed that the remaining flasks each contained 
a pure culture. This method did not give very certain results, 
for it could not be guaranteed that the growth in the inoculated 
flask was necessarily derived from a single bacterium. Hansen 
counted the number of yeast cells suspended in a drop of liquid 
diluted with sterilized water. A volume of the diluted yeast 
was introduced into flasks containing sterilized wort, the degree 
of dilution being such that only a small proportion of the flasks 
became infected. The flasks were then well shaken, and the yeast 
cell or cells settled to the bottom, and gave rise to a separate 
yeast speck. Only those cultures which contained a single yeast 
speck were assumed to be pure cultivations. By this method 
several races of Saccharomycetes and brewery yeasts were 
isolated and described. 

The next important advance was the substitution of soIi 3 for 
liquid media j due originally to Schroter. R. Koch subsequently 
improved the method. He introduced bacteria into liquid 
sterile nutrient gelatin. After being well shaken, the liquid 
was poured into a sterile glass Petrie dish and covered with a 
mdbt and sterile bell-jar. It was assumed that each separate 
speck contained a pure culture^ Hansen pointed out that thb 
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neighbouring mainland (see Cameroon). The Jesuits who suc- 
ceeded the Baptists w^ also expelled, but mission and educa- 
tional work is now carried on by other Roman Catholic agencies, 
and (since 1870) by the Primitive Methodists. In 1879 the 
Spanish governinent recalled its officials, but a few years later, 
when the partition of Africa was being effected, they were re- 
placed and a numloer of Cuban political prisoners were deported 
thither. Very little was done to develop the resources of the 
island until after the loss of the Spanish colonies in the West 
Indies and the Pacific, when Spain turned her attention to her 
African possessions. Stimulated by the success of the Portu- 
guese cocoa plantations in the neighbouring island of St Thomas, 
the Spaniards started similar plantations, with some measure of 
success. The strategical importance and commercial possi- 
bilities of the island caused Germany and other powers to ap- 
proach Spain with a view to its acquisition, and in igoo the 
Spaniards gave France, in return for territorial concessions on 
the mainland, the right of pre-emption over the island and her 
other West African possessions. 

The administration of the island is in the hands of a governor- 
general, assisted by a council, and responsible to the ministry 
©f foreign affairs at Madrid. The governor-general has under his 
authority the sub-governors of the other Spanish possessions 
in the Gulf of Guinea, namely, the Muni River Settlement, 
Corisco and Annobon (see those articles). None of these 
possessions is self-supporting. 

Sec E. d’Almonte, “ Someras Notas . . . dc la isla do Fernando 
Pdo y dc la Guinea continental espafiola," in Bol. Real. Soc. Geog. of 
Madrid (igoa) ; and a further article in the Riv. Geog. Col. of Madrid 
(iQo«) ; E. L. Vilches, " Fernando P60 y la Guinea espaflola/’ in 
the Bol. Real. Soc. Geog. (1901) ; San Javier, Tres A nos en Fernando 
Pdo (Madrid, 1875) ; O. Baumann, Fine africanischc Tropeninsel : 
Fernando P60 und die Buhe (Vienna, 1888) ; Sir H. H. Johnston, 
George Grenfell and the Congo . . . and Notes on Fernando P6 
(London, 1908) ; Mary H, Kingsley, Travels in Africa, ch. iii. 
{London, 1897) ; T. J, Hutchins-n, sometime British Consul at 
Fernando Po, Impressions of Western Africa, chs. xii. and xiii. 
(London, 1858), and Ten Years* Wanderings among the Ethiopians, 
chs. xvii. and xviii. (London, 1861), For the Bubi language see 
J. Clarke, The Adeeyah Vocabulary (1841), and Introduction to the 
Fernandtan Tongue (1848). Consuit.also Wanderings in West Africa 
(1863) and other books written by Sir Richard Burton as the result 
of his consulship at Fernando Po, 1861-1865, and the works cited 
under Muni River Settlements. 

FERNEL, JEAN FRAN(I 01 S (1497-1558), French physician, 
was bom at Germont in 1497, and after receiving his early 
education at his native town, entered the college of Sainte-Barbe, 
Paris. At first he devoted himself to mathematical and astro- 
nomical studies ; his Cosfnntheofia{i$2^) records a determination 
of a degree of the meridian, which he made by counting the re- 
volutions of his carriage wheels on a journey between Paris and 
Amiens. But from 1534 he gave himself up entirely to medicine, 
in which he graduated in 1530, His extraordinary general 
erudition, and the skill and success with which he sought to 
revive the study of the old Greek phy.sicians, gained him a great 
reputation, and ultimately the office of physician to the court. 
He practised with great success, and at his death in 1558 left 
behind him an immense fortune. He also wrote Moncilo- 
sphaerium, sive asirolabii genus, generalts horarii slructura et 
usus (1526); De propnrtionihus (1528); De evacuandi taiione 
(1545); De ahditis return causis (1548); and Medicina ad 
Henrictm II. (1554). 

FERNIE, an important city in the east Kootenay district of 
British Columbia. Pop. about 4000. It is situated on the Crow’s 
Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific railway, at the junction of 
Coal Creek with the Elk river, and owes its importance to the 
extensive coal mines in its vicinity. There are about 500 coke 
ovens in operation at Fernie, which supply most of the smelting 
plants in southern British Columbia with fuel. 

FERNOW9 KARL LUDWIG (1763-1808), (German art-critic 
and archaeologist, was bom in Pomerania on the 19th of 
November 1763. His father was a serv’ant in the household of 
the lord of Blumenhagen. At the age of twelve he became 
clerk to a notary, and was afterwards apprenticed to a druggist. 
While serving, his time he had the misfortune accidentally to 


shoot a young man who came to visit him ; and although through 
the intercession of his master he escaped prosecution, the un- 
toward event weighed heavily on his mind, and led him at the 
close of his apprenticeship to quit his native place. He obtained 
a situation at Lubeck, where he had leisure to cultivate his 
natural taste for drawing and poetrJ^ Having formed an 
^quaintance with the painter Carstens, whose influence was an 
importent stimulus and help to him, he renounced his trade of 
druggist, and set up as a portrait-painter and drawing -master. 
At Ludwi^slust he fell in love with a young girl, and followed 
her to Weimar ; but failing in his suit, he went next to Jena. 
There he was introduced to Professor Reinhold, and in his house 
met the Danish poet Baggesen. The latter invited him to accom- 
pany him to Switzerland and Italy, a proposal which he eagerly 
accepted (1794) for the sake of the opportunity of furthering his 
studies in the fine arts. On Baggesen’ s return to Denmark, 
Femow, assisted by some of his friends, visited Rome and made 
some stay there. He now renewed his intercourse with Carstens,. 
who had settled at Rome, and applied himself to the study of 
the history and theory of the fine arts and of the Italian language 
and literature. Making rapid progress, he was soon qualified to 
give a course of lectures on archaeology, which was attended 
by the principal artists then at Rome. Having married a Roman 
lady, he returned in 1802 to Germany, and was appointed in the 
following year professor extraordinary of Italian literature at 
Jena. In 1804 he accepted the post of librarian to Amelia, 
duchess-dowager of Weimar, which gave him the leisure he 
desired for the purpose of turning to account the literary and 
archaeological researches in which he had engaged at Rome. 
His most valuable work, the Romische Studien, appeared in 3 
vols. (1806-1808). Among his other works are — Das Leben 
des Kunsilm Carstens (1S06), Ariosto's Lehenslauf (1809), and 
Francesco Peirarca (1818). Femow died at Weimar, December 4, 
1808. 

A memoir of hisS life by Johanna Schopenhauer, mother of the 
philosopher, Arthur Scho{>enhauer, appeared in 1810, and a complete 
edition of his works in 1829. 

FEROZEPUR^ or Firozpur, a town and district of British 
India, in the Jullundur division of the Punjab. The town is a 
railway junction connecting the North-Western and Rajputana 
railways, and is situated about 4 m. from the present south 
bank of the Sutlej. Pop. (1901) 49>34L The arsenal is the 
largest in India, and Ferozepur is the headquarters of a brigade 
in the 3rd division of the northern army corps. British rule was 
first established at Ferozepur in 1835, when, on the failure of 
heirs to the Sikh family who possessed it, a small territory 86 m. 
in extent became an escheat to the British government, and the 
present district has been gradually formed around this nucleus. 
The strategic importance of Ferozepur was at this time very 
great; and when, in 1839, Captain (afterwards Sir Henr >0 
Lawrence took charge of the station as political officer, it was the 
outpost of British India in the direction of the Sikh power. 
Ferozepur accordingly became the scene of operations during the 
first Sikh War. The Sikhs crossed the Sutlej in December 1845, 
and were defeated successively at Mudki, Ferozepur, Aliwal and 
Sobraon ; after which they withdrew into their own territory, 
and peace was concluded at Lahore. At the time of the mutiny 
Ferozepur cantonments contained two regiments of native 
infantry and a regiment of native cavalry, together with the 6ist 
Foot and two companies of European artillery. One of the 
native regiments, the 57 th, was disarmed ; but the other, the 
45th, broke into mutiny, and, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to seize the magazine, which was held by the Europeans, pro- 
ceeded to join the rebel forces in Delhi. Throughout the mutiny 
Ferozepur remained in the hands of the English. 

Ferozepur has rapidly advanced in material prosperity of late 
yea,rs, and is now a very important seat of commerce, trade being 
mainly in grain. The main streets of the city are wide and well 
paved, and the whole is enclosed by a low brick wall. Great im- 
provements have been made in the surroundings of the city. 
The cantonment lies 2 m. to the sout^ of the city, and is con- 
nected with it by a good metalled toad. 
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Other : ** Fermentation is the transference of the condition of 
motion of the molecules, atomic groups and atoms of the various 
compounds constituting the living plasma, to the fermenting 
material, in consequence of which equilibrium in the molecules 
of the latter is destroyed, the result being their disintegration.” 
He agreed with Pasteur that the presence of living cells is essen- 
dal to the transformation of sugar into alcohol, but dissented 
from the view that the process occurs within the cell. This 
investigator held that the decomposition of the sugar molecules 
takes place outside the cell wall. Li 1894 and 1895, Fischer, in a 
remarkable series of papers on the influence of molecular structure 
upon the action of the enzyme, showed that various species of 
yeast behave very differently towards solutions of sugars. For 
example, some species hydrolyse cane sugar and maltose, and 
then carry on fermentation at the expense of the simple sugars 
(hexoses) so formed. Saccharomyces Marxianus will not hydro- 
lyse maltose, but it does attack cane sugar and ferment the pro- 
ducts of hydr{>Iysi.s. Fischer next suggested that enzymes can 
only hydrolyse those sugars which possess a molecular structure 
in harmony with their own, or to use his ingenious analogy, 
“ the one may be said to fit into the other as a key fits into a 
lock.” The preference exhibited by yeast cells for sugar mole- 
cules is shared by mould fungi and soluble enzymes in their 
fermentative actions. Thus, Pasteur showed that Penicilliwn 
^laiicur% when grown in an aqueous solution of ammonium 
racemate, decomposed the dextro- tartrate, leaving the laevo- 
tartrate, and the solution which was originally inactive to 
polarized light became dextro-rotatory. Fischer found that 
the enzyme ” invertase,” which is present in yeast, attacks 
methyl-d-glucoside but not methyl-/-glucoside. 

In 1897 Buchner submitted yeast to great pressure, and 
isolated a nitrogenous substance, enzymic in character, which 
he termed “ zymase.” This body is being continually formed 
in the yeast cell, and decomposes the sugar which has diffused 
into the cell. The freshly-expressed yeast juice causes concen- 
trated solutions of cane sugar, glucose, laevulose and maltose to 
ferment with the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide, but 
not milk-sugar and mannose. In this respect the plasma 
behaves in a similar manner towards the sugars as does the 
living yeast cell. Pasteur found that, when cane sugar was 
fermented by yeast, 49-4 % of carbonic acid and 51-1 % of 
alcohol were produced ; with expressed yeast juice cane sugar 
yields 47 % of carbonic acid and 477 % of alcohol. According 
to Buchner the fermentative activity of yeast-cell juice is not 
due to the presence of living yeast cells, or to the action of living 
yeast protoplasm, bu'i‘ it is caused by a soluble enzyme. A. 
Macfadyen, G. H. Morri. ind S. Rowland, in repeating Buchner’s 
experiments, found that zymase possessed properties differing 
from all other enzymes, thus : dilution with twice its volume 
of water practically destroys the fermentative power of the yeast 
juice. These investigators considered that differences of this 
nature cannot be explained by the theory that it ii a soluble 
enzyme, which brings about the alcoholic fermentation of sugar. 
The remarkable discoveries of Fischer and Buchner to a great 
extent confirm Traube’s views, and reconcile Liebig’s and 
Pasteur’s theories. Although the action of zymase may be 
regarded as mechanical, this enzyme cannot be produced by 
any other than living protoplasm, 

Pasteur’s important researches mark an epoch in the technical 
aspect of fermentation. His investigations on vinegar-making 
revolutionized that industry, and he showed how, instead of 
waiting two or three months for the elaboration of the process, 
the vinegar could be made in eight or ten days by exposing the 
vats containing the mixture of wine and vinegar to a tempera- 
ture of 20® to 25® C., and sowing with a smedl quantity of the 
acetic organism. To the study of the life-history of the butyric 
and acetic organisms we owe the terms “anaerobic” and 
“ aiifobic.” His researches from i860 and onwards on the 
then vexed question of spontaneous generation proved that, 
in all cases where spontaneous generation appeared to have 
taken place, some defect or other was in the experiment. Al- 
though the direct object of Pasteur was to prove a negative, 


yet it was on these e)^riments that sterilization as known to 
us was developed. It is only necessary to bear in mind the great 
part played by sterilization in the laboratory, and pasteuriza- 
tion in the fermentation industries and in the preservation 
of food materials. Pasteur first formulated the idea that bacteria 
are responsible for the diseases of fermented liquids ; the corol- 
lary of this was a demand for pure yeast. He recommended that 
yeast should be purified by cultivating it in a solution of sugar 
containing tartaric acid, or in wort containing a small quantity 
of phenol. It was not recognized that many of the diseases of 
fermented liquids are occasioned by foreign yeasts ; moreover, 
this process, as was shown later by Hansen, favours the develop- 
ment of foreign yeasts at the expense of the good yeast. 

About this time Hansen, who had long been engaged in re- 
searches on the biology of the fungi of fermentation, demon- 
strated that yeast free from bacteria could nevertheless occasion 
diseases in beer. This discovery was of great importance to the 
zymo-technical industries, for it showed that bacteria are not 
the only undesirable organisms which may occur in yeast. 
Hansen set himself the task of studying the properties of the 
varieties of yeast, and to do this he had to cultivate each variety 
in a pure state. Having found that some of the commonest 
diseases of beer, such as yeast turbidity and the objectionable 
changes in flavour, were caused not by bacteria but by certain 
species of yeast, and, further, that different species of good 
brewery yeast would produce beers of different character, Hansen 
argued that the pitching yeast should consist only of a single 
species — namely, that best suited to the brewery in question. 
These views met with considerable opposition, but in 1890 
Professor E. Duclaux stated that the yeast question as regards 
low fermentation had been solved by Hansen’s investigations. 
He emphasized the opinion that yeast derived from one cell was 
of no good for top fermentation, and advocated Pasteur's 
method of purification. But in the course of time, notwith- 
standing many criticisms and objections, the reform spread from 
bottom fermentation to top fermentation breweries on the 
continent and in America. In the United Kingdom the employ- 
ment of brewery yeasts selected from a single cell has not come 
into general use ; it may probably be accounted for in a great 
measure by conservatism and the wrong application of Hansen’s 
theories. 

Pure Cultivation of Yeasts. — The methods which were first 
adopted by Hansen for obtaining pure cultures of yeast were 
similar in principle to one devised by J. Lister for isolating a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacterium. Lister determined the 
number of bacteria present in a drop of the liquid under examina- 
tion by counting, and then diluted this with a sufficient quantity 
of sterilized water so that each drop of the mixture should con- 
tain, on an average, less than one bacterium. A number of flasks 
containing a nutrient medium were each inoculated with one 
drop of this mixture ; it was found that some remained sterik*, 
and Lister assumed that the remaining flasks each contained 
a pure culture. This method did not give very certain results, 
for it could not be guaranteed that the growth in the inoculated 
flask was necessarily derived from a single bacterium. Hansen 
counted the number of yeast cells suspended in a drop of liquid 
diluted with sterilized water. A volume of the diluted yeast 
was introduced into flasks containing sterilized wort, the degree 
of dilution being such that only a small proportion of the flasks 
became infected. The flasks were then well shaken, and the yeast 
cell or cells settled to the bottom, and gave rise to a separate 
yeast speck. Only those cultures which contained a single yeast 
speck were assumed to be pure cultivations. By this method 
several races of Saccharomycetes and brewery yeasts were 
isolated and described. 

The next important advance was the substitution of soIi 3 for 
liquid media j due originally to Schroter. R. Koch subsequently 
improved the method. He introduced bacteria into liquid 
sterile nutrient gelatin. After being well shaken, the liquid 
was poured into a sterile glass Petrie dish and covered with a 
mdbt and sterile bell-jar. It was assumed that each separate 
speck contained a pure culture^ Hansen pointed out that thb 
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-taken no part in politics, an^, so far as is kncAm, had not said a 
word or raised a hand against Map^. He ♦was burrtt shnffy 
because lie could ndt change his relig^-with the law and would 
not pretend that he could and his execution is a complete 
refutation of the idea that Mary only persecuted heretics because 
and when they were traitors. 

See Dictionary of National Biography 380-382, and authorities 
there cited. Also Acts df the iPriVy Council (1530-^1554) I A. L. 
Fisher, Political History of Engl(md\ vpl. yL (A.. F . P.i) 

!FfiRAARA, a city and arcbicpkoopal sec of Emilia, Ifirtly, 
-capital of the pnndnoe of Ferram, 50 m. N.N.E» <if Bdlogna, 
.situated 30 ft. above sea-level nn the Po di Vomano, a branch 
channel of the main stream of the Po, which is 3^ m. N. Pop. 
<1901) 32,968 (town), 86,592 (commune). The town has broad 
streets and numeroas palaces, which date from the i6th century, 
•when it was the seat of the court of the house of and had, 
it is said, 100,000 inhabitants. 

The most prominent building is the .square castle of the house 
.of Este, in the centre of the town, a bridk building surrounded 
by a moat, with four towers. It waS built after 1385 and partly 
restored in 1554 ; the pavilions on the top of the towers date 
from '^e latter year. Near it is the hospital of S. Anna, wbene 
Tasso was confined during his attack of insanity (i 579 *‘’' 5 ^')- 
The Palaxr.o del Municipio, rebuilt in the iBth century, was the 
earlier residence of the Este family. Close by Is the cathedral 
0f S. Giorgio, eonsecralied in 1135, when the Romanesque lower 
part of the main facade and the side facades were completed. 
It was built by Guglidmo clegfi Adelardi (d. 114b), who is 'buried 
in it. The upper part of the main la9ade, with arcades of pointed 
arches, dates from the 13th century, and the portal has .recum- 
.bent lions and elaborate sculptures above. The interior was 
restored in the baroque fftyle in 1712. The campanile, m the 
Renaisaaoce style, dates from 145 ^- 1493 ^ the last storey was 
added .at the end of the i6th century. Opposite the cathedral 
is the Gothic Palazzo della Raigione, in brick (131 5-2326), now 
the law-courts. A little way off is the university, which has 
faculties of law, medicine and natural science (hardly 100 
students in all) ; the library has valuable MSS., including part 
of that of the Orlando Ftirioso and letters hy Tasso. The other 
churchc-S are of less interest tlian the cathedral, though S. 
Francesco, S. Benedetto, S. Maria in Vado and S. Cristoforo are 
all good early Renaissance buildings. The numerous early Re- 
naissance palaces, often wdth good terra-cotta decorations, form 
quite a feature (i Ferrara ; few towns of Italy have so many 
of them proportionately, though they are mostly comparatively 
small in size. Among them may be noted those m the N. 
quarter (especially the four at the intersection of 'its two main 
streets), which was added by Ercole (Hercules) I. in 1492-1505, 
from the plans of Biagio Rossetti, and hence called the “ Addirione 
Erculea.” The finest of these is the Palazzo de’ Diamanti, so 
called from the diamond points into which the blocks df stone 
with which it is faced arc cut It contains the municipal picture 
gallery, with a large number of pictures of artists of the school 
of Ferrara. This did not acquire prominence until the latter 
half of the 15 th centur>% when its best masters were Cosimo 
Tura (1432-1495), 'Francesco Cossa (d. 1480) and Ercole dei 
Robert! (d. 1496) To this period are due famous frescoes in the 
Palazzo Schifanoia, whi^was built by the Este family ; those of 
the lower row' depict tMJife c*f Borso of Este, in the central 
row are the sigm? of the^Saiac, and in the upper are allegorical 
representations of the months. The vestibule was decorated 
with stucco mouldings by Domenico di Paris of Padua. The 
building also contains fine choir-books with miniatures, and a 
collection of coins and Renaissance medals. The rimple house 
of Ariosto, erected by himself after 1526, in which he died in 
1532, lies farther west. The best Ferrarese masters of the r6th 
century of the Ferrara sdhool were Lorenzo Costa (1460-^1535), 
and Dosso Dossi (1479-1542), the most eminent of all, while 
Benvenuto Tisi (Garofalo, 14S1-I559)’ is somewhat monotonous 
and insipid. 

The origin of Ferrara is uncertain, ahd‘ probabilities ane 'gainst 
the supposition that it occupies the site of the ancieiit ®OTum 


Alieiii. If was probably- a ‘Settiemetit formed by tihe inhaVitairts 
of the lagoons at the month of the Po. It appears first in a 
document of AistoW of 753 or 754 as a city' forming part of the 
exardiate of Ravenna. After 984 we find it a fief of Tcdaldo, 
count of Modena and Canossa, nephew of the emperor ‘Otho 1. 
It afterwards made itself independent, and in iioi was taken 
by siege by the countess Matilda. At this time it was mairily 
dominated by several great families, among them the Addardi. 

In 1146 Guglielmo, the last of the Adelardi, died, and his 
property passed, as the dowry of his niece Marchesella, to 
Azzolino d*' Este. There was considerable hostility between the 
newly entered f amity and the ‘Salinguerra, but after considerable 
struggles Azzo Novdilo was nominated perpetual podesti in 
1242 ; in 1259 he took Ezzclino of Verona prisoner in battle. 
His grandson, Obizzo 11 . (1264-1293), succeeded him, and the 
pope nominated him captain-general and defender df the states 
of the Church ; and the house of Este was from henceforth 
settled in Ferrara. Niccolo 111. (1393-1441) received several 
popes with great magnificence, especially Eugene IV., who held 
a council here in 1438. His son Borso received the fiefs of 
Modena and Reggio from the emperor Frederick III. as first 
duke in 1452 (in which year Girolamo ‘Savonarola was bom here), 
and in 1470 was made duke of Ferrara by Pope Paul II. Ercdk I. 
t (1471-1505) carried on a war with Venice and increased the 
magnificence of the city. His son Alphonso 1 . married Lucrezia 
Borgia, and continued the w^ar with Venice with success. In 
1509 he was excommunicated by Julius IL, and attacked the 
pontifical army in 1 512 outside Ravenna, which he took. Gaston 
dc Fodx fell in the battle, in which he was supporting Alphonso. 
With the succeeding popes he was able to make peace. He was 
the patron of Ariosto from 1518 onw'ards. His son Ercole II. 
married Renata, daughter of Louis XII. of France; he too 
embellished Ferrara duriqg his reign (1534-1559). His son 
Alphonso II, married Barbara, sister of the emperor Maxi- 
milian IL He raised the j^lory of Ferrara to its highest point, 
and was the patron of Tasso and Guarini, favouring, as the 
princes of his house had always done, the arts and sciences. He 
had no legitimate male heir, and in 1597 Ferrara was Ciairoed as 
a vacant fief by Pope Qement VIIL, .as w^as also Comaedhio. 
A fortress was constructed by him on the site of the castle of 
Tedaldo, at the W. angle of the town. The town remained a 
part of the states of the Ghurdh, the fortress being occupied ‘oy 
an Austrian garrison from 1832 until 1859, w'hen it became part 
of the kingdom of Italy. 

A considerable area within the walls of Ferrara is unoccupied 
by buildings, especially on the nortf^, where the handsome 
Renaissance church of S. Cristoforo, with the cemetery, 
stands ; but modem times have brought a renewal of industrial 
activity. Ferrara is on the main line from Bologna to Padua 
and Venice, and has branches to Ravenna and Poggio Rusco 
(for .Suzzara). 

See G. Agnelli, Ferrara e Pomposa (Bergamo, 1902)-; E. G. Gardner, 
Dukes and Poets of Ferrara (I-ondon, IQ04). 

(FERRAII A-^LORHIOE, CaUHCIL OF (1438 fif.). The council 
•of Ferrara and Florence was the culmination of a series of futile 
medieval attempts to reunite the Greek and Roman churches. 
The emperor, John VI. Palaeolo^s, had been advised by his 
experienced father to avoid ail serious negotiations, as they had 
invariaWy resulted in increased bitterness ; but John, in view 
of Ihe rapid dismemberment ©f his empire by the Turks, felt 
constrafined to seek a union. The situation was, however, com- 
plicated by the strife which broke out between the pope (Eugenins 
IV.) and the oecumen-ioal council of Based. Both »dc8 sent 
embassies to the emperor at Constantinople, as both saw the 
importance of gaining ^ recognition and support of the East, 
for on this practically depended the victory in the struggle 
between papacy and council for the supreme jurisdiction .over 
the church (see CowNCSi/S). The Greeks, fearing the domination 
of the papacy, were at first more ffirvowrably inclined toward 
the conciliar party ; but the astute diplomacy of the Roman 
representatives; whp’have been charged by certain Greek iwiiters 
with the -skilftil use of money and jdtf lies, won over the emperor. 
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Rontan i^oatry of hk lettera^ odes' and' ekgiftt; It >aA dR' dine 
of sot puvpose) for ho was frirofarmor GoaBckms of his mission 
and .resoKed to carry iib .out. The gross midism of the po^tdaF 
poetry j its lack of culture! and its carelesmss of form, offended 
his educated taate^ and its pietuvesqumess md ingenuity made 
no appeal to himi It is not surprising, however, that though 
he earned the applause of men of letters benfailed to touch the 
hearts of his countrymen. Ferreira wrote the Terentian prose 
conacdy Bnst9, at the age of twenty-flttt (155^), aind.dfcdicated 
it to Prkteo J^n in the name of the university. It is neitte 
a comedy^ of character nor inariners, but its vis scmvcm lies sm its 
plot andJ situation . The Ciosoy a later produd^ may almost 
be dallcd a comedy of character. Castro k Ferreira’s most con^ 
aiderable work, and^ in date, is the first tragedy in Portuguese,, 
and die? setcond in modem Eucopeem l^rature. Though 
fashioned on* lihe great models of the afident5,.it has little plot or 
action, and vthe chameters, except that of the prince, are ilk 
designed* It is really a splendid poem^ with a chorus which 
dhe tad fate of Igniez in nmsical odes, rich m> feeling and 
grondeue of expression. Her bve* is the chaste, timid affection 
of amd a vassal rather than the strong' passion of a mistress, 
but Pedro is reaily the man history describes, the love-fettered 
prince whom the tragedy of Ignez^s doatfaf converted into the>cpuei 
tyrant King Alfonso is< little more than a shadow; and only 
meets Igne^ontse, his son never ; while, stranfeer still, Pedw and 
ignea rtever oonse on the stage together, and their love is merely 
narrooedi NevertheleBs, Ferreira merits all praise for choosing 
one of the meat dramatic episodes in Portuguese history for his 
stibjeoty and though it has ednee been handled^ by poets of renown 
in many different languages, none has been aUe to surpass the 
old master. 

The Castro was first printed in Lisbon in 1 587, and it is included in 
Fextehals Pomus, pulfhshod in 1598 by his son. It has i>een trans- 
lated by Muegirftve (I.x)adon» 1835), and the chorus of Act I. appeared 
again in English in tlie Savoy for July 189C). It has also been done 
into French and German. The Bristo and Cioso first appeared 
with the comedies of Sd de Miranda in Lisbon in I622. There is 
a good modhtii* edition of the Complete Works of Ferreira (2 
volSk, Paris, xfS6fJ). See Gastilho’s Antonin Farreira (3 vote., Rio, 
1363),,. which contaiaa a full biographical and critical study with 
extracts^ (E. Pk.) 

fERREL’S^'EAW^ in physical geogrApby. II a body movea 
in any direction OU' the earth's surface, them k a deflecting force 
arisif^ Irom the earth’s rotationi, which deflects h to the right 
in-the northern, hemisphere and to the left in the southern hemi<> 
spherei” This law apphes to every body that k set in motion 
upon, the surface of the rotating, earth, but! usually the duration 
o£ the motion of any body due to a single impulse k so brief, 
aod there are? so many frictional diaturbaitoea, that it k not easy 
to observe the results of this defieoting force. The movements 
df the atmosphere,, however, are upon a scale large enough; to 
make this obsi^vationeasy, and the simplest evidence k obtained 
from' a study of the direction of the air movements in the great 
wind systems of the globe. (See Mstboroloov.) 

fliRRfiR$) .the name of a ^eait Norman-Englkh feudal house, 
derived from' Ferri^ses^StrHilaire,. to the south of Bemay, in 
Novmandy. Its ailocstor WalkeHn was slain in a feud duinir^ 
^e Conqueror’s minority, leaving a son Henry, who took; part 
in the Co^uest. At the time of the Domesday survey hk; fief 
extended into fourteen couilties,. but the great hulk of it was in 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire, especially the former. Es; him- 
self occurs in Worcestershire as one of the royal commissioners 
for the survey* He establkbedi his chief seat at Tutbuiy? Castile, 
Staffordshirey on the Derbyshire border, and founded there a 
Cbinioc priory. As was^the usual practice with thegreat Norman 
houses, his eldest son aifloceeded to Ferrises, and, accovding to 
Stapktan, he was ancestor: oi the Oakham house of Ferrers, 
whose* memory k preserved by the horseshoes^ hanging in the hall 
of their s^stle. Robert, a* yoan^r son of Henry, i^i&ited hk 
vast Englkhtfielvand, for his servioMiat tihe batde of the Standard 

was' created earl of Deri/ by Stephen. Hie appears' to 
hm ^d a year after. 

the tide andr^ arms of tho'eatEiiawebeeivthe sublet 


of much dkoussiooy and: they seem to^have been st>ded indiffet- 
ently earls of Derby hr Nottinghamt(botih counties, then forming 
one shirievaity) or of Tutbury, w simply (de) Ferrerst Robert, 
the 2od aonl, who founded Merevale Abbey , was father of William, 
theijrd^earlywho 'began the opposition of hk house to the crown 
by’jaiaing in the groat revolt^of 1173; when he foriifted.his castles 
of Tutbury and DufSeld and plundered Nottingham, which was 
held for the kingi On hk subsequent submission his castles 
were razed. Dying at the siege of Acre, 1190, he was suecaeded 
by hk son William, who attacked Nottingham on Richaxdk 
behalf in 1194, but whom King John: favoured and confirmed 
in the earldomi of Derby, 1399. A. claim that he was heir to the 
honour of Peveral of Nottingham, which has puziled genealo- 
gists, was coropnMxiised with the king, whom die eari thenceforth 
stouitly supported, beisig with him at hk death and witnessing 
hk will, with hk bruther-im-Iaw the earl of Chester, and with 
William Marshal, earl df Pembroke, whose daughter married 
hk son. With them also he acted in securing the succession 
of the jroung Henry, joining in the siege of Mounlsorrcl and the 
battle of Lincoln. But he was one of those great nobjes who 
looked with jealousy on the rising power of the king’s favourites. 
In 1227 he wuB one of the earls who rose against him on behalf 
of his brother Richard and made him restore the forest charters, 
and in 1^37 he was one of the three counsellors forced on the king 
by the hacons. His influence hod by this time been further 
increased by the death, in 123Z, of t^e earl of Chester, whose 
sister, his wife, inherited a vast estate between the RiliWe and 
the Mersey. On his death in 1247, his son William succeeded 
as 5th earl, arid inherited through his wife, her share of the great 
possessions of the Marshals, earls of Pembroke. By his second 
wife, a daughter of the carl of Winchester, he was father of 
Robert, 6th and last earl. Succeeding as a minor in 1254, 
Robert had been' secured by the king, as early as 1249, as a 
husliand for his wife's niece, Marie, daughter of Hugli, count of 
Angoul6me, but, in spite of this, he joined the opposition in 
1263 and distinguished himself by his violence. He was one 
of the five earls summoned to Simon do Montfort's parliament, 
thop^h, on taking the earl of Gloucester’s part, he was arrested 
by Sunoti. In spite of this he was compelled on the king’s 
triumph to forfeit his castles and seven years’ revenues. In 
1^66 he broke out again in revolt on his own e.statcs in Derby- 
shire, but was, utterly defeated at Chesterfield by Henry “ of 
Almain,” deprived of his earldom and lands and imprisoned. 
Eventually, m 1.269, he agreed to pay £50,000 for restoration, 
and to pledge all his lands save Chartlcy and Holbrook for its 
payment. As he was not able to find the money, the lands passed 
to the king’s son, Edmund> to w^hom they had been granted on 
his forfeiture. 

The. earl’s son John succeeded to Chartley, a Staffordshire 
estate long famous for the wild cattle in its chase, and was sum- 
moned as a baron in 1299, though ^ had joined the baronial 
opposition in 1297. On the dea^, in 1450, of the last Ferrers 
lord of Chartlcy, the barony passed with his daughter to the 
D^ereux family and then to the Shirleys, one of whom was 
created Earl Ferrers in 1711. The barony has been in abeyance 
since 1835. 

The line of Ferrers of Groby was founded by William, younger 
l^rother of the last earb who inherited from his mother Margaret 
de Quinci her estate of Groby in Leicestershire, and some Ferrers 
manors from his father. His son was summoned as a baron in 
1300, but on the death of hk descendant, William, Lord Ferrers 
of Groby, in 1445, the barony passed with his granddaughter 
to the Grey family and was forfeited with the dukedom of Suffolk 
in 1554. A younger son of William, the last lord, married the 
heiress of Tamworth Castle, and hk line was seated at Tamworth 
till 1680, when an heiress carried it to a son of the first Earl 
Ferrers. From Sir Henry, a younger son of the first Ferrers of 
Tamworth, descended Ferrers of Baddesley Qinton, seated there 
in the male line till towards the end of the 19th century. The 
Kne of Ferrers of Wemme was founded by a younger son of 
Lord FemrS' of Chartl^, who mtarried the heiress oF^Wemme, 
Co. Salop, and was summoned as a baron in her right ; but it 
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endfed with their son. There are doubtless male descendants 
of this great Norman house still in existence. 

Higham Ferrers, Northants, and Woodham Ferrers, Essex, 
take their names from this family. It has been alleged that they 
bore horseshoes for their arms in allusion to Ferridres (t.e. irbn- 
wotks) ; but when and why they were added to their coat is a 
moot point. 

See Dtigdale*9 Beeronap ] J. R. Ptonch^S’s Th$ Co^mYoP and his 
Compamanis ; G. E. C(okayii^"8> Complete Peerage : Qhfonioies 
and M^moriais (Rolls Series) ; T. Stapletonfs Rotidi Scaccueii Nar^ 
mannie, (J- H- R-) 

FERRERS, LAURENCE SHIRLEY, 4TH Earl (j7^o>i76o), 
the last nobleman in England, to sufier a felon’s death, was born 
on the i8th of August 1720. There was insanity in his family, 
and from an early age his behaviour seems to have been eccentric, 
and his temper violent, though he was t^uite capable of manag- 
ing his business dfairs. In 1758 his wife obtained a separation- 
from him for cruelty. The Ferrers estates were then vested 
in trustees, and Earl Ferrers- secured the appointment of an old 
family steward, Johnson, as receiver of rents. This man faith- 
fully performed his duty as a servant to t\m trostacs, ood. did 
not prove amenable to Ferrer’s personal wishes. On the i8th 
of Januairy 1 760, Johnson called at the earl's naansion at Staunton. 
Harold, I^icestershire, by appointment,, and was directed to his 
lordship's study. Here, after some business conversation^ Lord 
Ferrem^ shot him. In the fir>llowing April Ferrers was tried for 
murder by his peers in Westmkistcr Hall. His defence, wtuch 
he conducted in person with great ability, was a plea, of insanity, 
and it was supported by considerable evidence, but he was found 
guilty. He subsequently said that .he had only pleaded insanity 
to oblige his family, and tlxat he had himself always been asha^d 
of such a defence. On the 5th of May 1760, dressed in a light- 
coloured suit, embroidered with silver, he was taken in his own 
carriage from the Tower of London to Tyburn and there hanged. 
It has been said that as a concession to his order the rope used 
was of silk. 

See Peter Burke,. Calebmied Trials conmeUd wUh th$ Aristocraay 
in the Relations of Private L\fe (London, 1849); Edward Walford, 
Tales of our Great Families (London, 1877) ; Howell’s State Trials 
(18*16), xix. 885-980. 

FERRET, a domesticated, and' frequentfy albino breed of 
quadruped, derived from the wild polecat {Puiofius foetidus, 
or P, puUirius)^ which it closely resembles in size, form, and 
habits, and with which it interbreeds. It differs in the colour of 
its fur, which is usually yellowish-white, and of its eyes, which 
are pinky-red. The “ polecat-ferret” is a brown breed, appar- 
ently the product of the above-mentioned cross. The ferret 
attains a length of about 14 in,, exclusive of the tail, which 
measures 5 in. Although exhibiting considerable tameness, it 
seems incapable of attachment, and when not properly fed, or 
when irritated, is apt to give painful evidence of its fCTOcity. 
It is chiefly cmplbyed in destroying rats and other vemin, and 
in driving rabbits from their burrows. The ferret is remarkaWy 
prolific, the female bringmg forth two brooffe annually, each 
numbering from six to nine young. It is said to occasionally 
devour its young immediately after birth, and in this case 
produces another brood soon after. The ferret was well known 
to the Romans, Strabo stating that it was brought from Africa 
into Spain, and Pliny that it was employed in his time in rabbit- 
hunting, under the name Viverra; the English name is not 
derived from this, but from Fr» furet, Late Lat. fwo, robber. 
The date of its introduction into Great Britain is. unnertain, 
but it has been known in England for at least 600 years. 

ferret should be kefpt in dry, clean, well-ventikted-hutdises, 
and fed twice daily on bread, milkj and: meat, such as rabbits’ 
and' fowls’ livers. When used to hunt rabbits it is provided with 
a muzzle, or, better and more* usual,, a cope, made by looping 
and knotting twine about the head^anidisnout, intorderto prevent 
it killing its quarry, in which case it would gorge itself and go 
to sleep in the hole. As the ferret enters the hole the rabbits 
flee; before it, and are idiot or caught by' dogs as they break 
ground. A ferret’s hold on, its quarry is as obstinate as that of 
a bdldog, but can easily be broken by a strong pressure of 
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the thumb just above the eyes. Only full-grown ferrets are 
"‘worked to” rats. Sev^nd are generally used at a time and 
without copes, as rats are fierce fighters. 

See FerreiSf by Nicholas Everitt (London, 1697). 

FBRRI, ClltO (1634-16^9), Roman painter, the chief disciple 
and successor of ONetro da Cortona. He was bom in tins Roman 
territory, studied under Pietro, to whom he became* warmly 
attached, and, at an age a little past thirty, completed the paiift- 
ing of the ceHinga and other internal decorations begun by hia 
instructor in the Pitti palace, Florence. H^e also co-opcT»twi 
in or fiiuBhed several other works by Pietro, both in Florence 
and in Rome, approaching near to his style amdf hk particular 
merits, but with less grace of design and native vigour, and in 
especial falling short of him in colour. Of his owivindependent 
productions, the chief is an extensive series of scripumadi frescoes 
m the church of S. Maria Maggiore in Beigamo ; also a painting 
(rated as Fbrri’s best woik) of St Ambrose healing a sick person, 
the principal^altarpiece in the church of S. Ambrogio della Massima 
in Rome. The paintings of the cupola of 8* Agnese in the same 
capital might rank even higlier than these; but this labour 
remained uncompleted at the deiath of Fbrri, and was marred by 
the performances of his successor Corbelliau!. He executed also 
a Ihrge amount of miscellaneous designs, such as etchings and 
frontispieces for bodes ; and he was an architect besides. Fern 
was appointed to direct the Florentine students in Rome, and 
Gabbiani was one of his leading pupils. As regards tftyie, Feiii 
ranks as chief of the so-callled Machinists, as oppos^ to tbs 
school founded by Sacchi, and continued by (^lo Maratta. 
He died m RoTne““his end being hastened, as it is said, by 
mortification at his recognized inferiority to Bacciccia in colour. 

FBRIRI, LUIGI (1826- 1&95), Italian philosoplw, was bom at 
Bologna on the 15th of June 1826. His education was obtained 
mainly at the Fcole Nownale in Paris, where his father, a .paitlter 
and architect, was engaged in the construction of the Thdltce 
Italicn. fYom his twenty-fifth year he began to lecture in: the 
colleges of Evreux, Dieppe, Blois and Toulouse. Later, he was 
lecturer at Annecy and C^l-Montferrat, and became head of 
the education department under Mamiani in i860. Three years 
later he was appointed to the chair of philosophy at the Istituto 
di Perfezionamento at Florence, and, in 1871, wastmade professor 
of philoBophy in the university of Rome. On the death of 
Mamiaiii in 1885 he became editor of the Filosofta deUe seude 
tlaliane, the* title of which he changed to Rieistm italiana dt 
filosofia. He wrote both on psychology and on metaphysics, but 
is known especially as= a hi^orian of philosKspiay. His original 
work is eclectic; combinmg the psychok^ of his teaehera, Jules 
Simon; Saisset and: Mamiani, with the idealism of Rosmim: :ivd 
Giobeni. Amiong his works may be mentioned Studdi sulla 
coscienm ; U Fmomeno^ nolle sm roLaaioni can la semewiaHe ; 
Ddia idea dd vboo*; Della filosofia del diriita presso^ ArisiotUe 
(r885); Ji'Genioidi AfistotHe ) La Psiwhgia^di PieiivFompanaeu 
( v87y), and, most important, Essai sur Vkistoiro> da la pkdlasophde 
en Italii' au XI sihle (Paris, 1869), and La Psychologic de 
^association dopuis Hobbes jmqU' d nos pnas, 

FBRRiER, ARNAUD BU {c, i5o8-'ii585), Fnsnoh jurisconsult 
and diplomatist, wasiborn at Touibuse about i5o8vandiwactis6d 
as a lawyer first at Bourges, afterwards at Toulouse. GouiZciUor 
to the pafiemenS ot iiie toter town, and then to‘ -that of Rennes, 
he later became president of the parlcment of Paris. He repre- 
sented Charles IX., king of France,, at the council of Trent in 
1562, but had: to retire in consequence of the attitude he. had 
adopl^d, and was sent as ambs^sador to Venioe, wherei he 
remained till 1567; returmng. again im 1570. On his .reitum to 
France he came into touch with the Calvinists whose tenets 
he probably embraced, and consequently lost his place in the 
privy coun^ and: part: of his fortune. As compensation) Hemy, 
king of Navarre, appointed him his chancellor. He died in the 
end of October 1585. 

See also E. Un Ambassadeur hbiieaii soirs Chatlis TX et 

Henri I IL Amauddu Femior (Paris, i88o)r 

FERRIIER, JAMEa FRBDERIGH (ii8o8^ Soottish 

metaphysical writer, was bom in Hdinbuegh on. i6lh of 
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June i8o8, the son of John Ferrier, writer to the signet. His 
mother was a sister of J ohn Wilson (Christopher N orth). He was 
educated at the university of Edinburgh and Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and subsequently, his metaphysical tastes having 
been fostered by hb intimate friend^ Sir William Itemilton, 
spent some time at Heidelberg studying (krman philosophy. 
In 1,842 he was appointed professor of civil history in Edinburgh 
University, and in i845professor of moral philosophy and political 
economy at St Andrews. He was twice an unsuccessful candidate 
for chairs in Edinburgh, for that of moral philosophy on Wilson’s 
resignation in 1852, and for that of logic and metaphysics in 
1856, after Hamilton’s death. He remained at St Andrews till 
his death on the nth of June 18^. He married his cousin, 
Margaret Anne, daughter of John Wilson. He had five children, 
one of whom became the wife of Sir Alexander Grant, 

Ferrier’s first contribution to metaphysics was a series of 
articles in Blackwood's Magazine (1838-1839), entitled An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Consciousness. In these he 
condemns previous philosophers for ignoring in their psycho- 
logical investigations the fact of consciousness, which is the 
dbtinctive feature of man, and confining their observation 
to the so-called “ states of the mind.” Consciousness comes 
into manifestation only when the man has used the word “ I ” 
with full knowledge of what it means. This notion he must 
originate within himself. Consciousness cannot spring from 
the states which are its object, for it is in antagonism to them. 
It originates in the will, which in the act of consciousness puts 
the “ I ” in the place of our sensations. Morality, conscience, 
and responsibility are necessary results of consciousness. These 
articles were succeeded by a number of others, of which the 
most important were The Crisis of Modern Speculation (1841), 
Berkeley and Idealism (1842), and an important examination 
of Hamilton’s edition of Reid (1847), which contains a vigorous 
attack on the philosophy of common sense. The perception of 
matter is pronounced to be the ne plus ultra of thought, and 
Reid, for presuming to analyse it, is declared to be a representa- 
tionbt in fact, although he professed to be an intuitionist. A 
dbtinction is made between the “ perception of matter ” and 
“ our apprehension of the perception of matter.” Psychology 
vfiunly tries to analyse the former. Metaphysic shows the 
latter alone to be onalysable, and separates the subjective 
element, “our apprehension,” from the objective element, 
“ the pcxxieption of matter,” — ^not matter per se^ but the percep- 
tion of matter b the exbtence independent of the individual’s 
thought. It cannot, however, be independent of thought. It 
must belong to some mind, and is therefore the property of the 
Divine Mind. There, he thinks, b an indestructible foundation 
for the a priori argument for the exbtence of God. 

Ferrier’s matured philosophical doctrines find expression in 
the Institutes of Metaphysics (1854), in which he claims to have 
met the twofold obligation resting on every system of philosophy, 
that it should be reasoned and true. His method is th^it of 
Spinoza, strict demonstration, or at least an attempt at it. 
All the errors of natural thinking and psychology.must fall under 
one or other of three topics -.—Knowing and the Known, Ignor- 
ance, and Being. These are all-comprehensive, and are therelore 
the departments into which philosophy b divided, for the sole 
end of philosophy is to correct the inadvertencies of ordinary 
thinking. 

The problems of knowing and the known are treated in the 
“ Epistemology or Theory of Knowing.” The truth that “ along 
with whatever any intelligence knows it must, as the ground 
or condition of its knowledge, have some cognizance of itself,” 
b the basis of the whole philosophical system. Object -f subject, 
things me, is the only possible knowable. This leads to the 
condusion that the only independent universe which any mind 
can think of is the universe in synthesb with some other mind 
or ego. 

'Rie leading contradiction which is corrected in the “ Agnoi- 
ology or Theory of Ignorance ” is this : that there can be an 
ignorance of thajlpf which there can be no knowledge. Ignorance 
b a defect. Bdt there is no defe;t in not knowing wnai: cannot 


be known by any inteHigence {e.g. that two and two make five) 
and therefore there can be on ignorance only of that of whicl 
there can be a knowledge, i.e. of some-object-p/w^-some-subject 
The knowable alone is the ignorable. Ferrier lays special clain 
to originality for this divbion of the Institutes. 

The “ Ontology or Theory of Being ” forms the third anc 
final division. It contains a discussion of the origin of knowledge 
in which Ferrier traces all the perplexities and errors of philo 
sophers to the assumption of the absolute existence of matter 
The conclusion arrived at is that the only true real and inde 
pendent existences are minds-together-with-that-which-they 
apprehend, and that the one strictly necessary absolute existenc< 
is a supreme and infinite and everlasting mind in synthesis witl 
all things. 

Ferrier’s works are remarkable for an unusual charm and sim 
plicity of style. These qualities are especially noticeable in th< 
Lectures on Greek Philosophy, one of the best introductions on th( 
subject in the English language. A complete edition of his pliilo 
sophical writings was published in 1875, with a memoir by E. L 
Lushington ; see also monograph by E. S. Haldane in the Famous 
Scots Series. 

FERRIER, PAUL (1843- )> French dramatist, was bon 

at Montpellier on the 29th of March 1843. He had already 
produced several comedies when in 1873 he secured real success 
with two short pieces, Chez Vavocat and Les Incendies de Massou 
lard. Others of his numerous plays are Les Compensations ( 1876) 
JJArt de tromper les femmes (1890), with M. Najac. One o1 
Ferrier’s greatest triumphs was the production with Fabrict 
Carr^ of Josipkine vendue par ses soeurs (1886), an opera bouffi 
with music by Victor Roger. His opera libretti include Lc 
Marocaine (1879), music of J. Offenbach ; Le Chevalier d'Har 
mental (1896) after the play of Dumas p^re, for the music oi 
A. Messager ; La Fille de Tabarin (1901), with Victorien Sardou 
music of Gabriel Piern6. 

FERRIER, SUSAN EDMONSTONE (1782-1854), Scottish 
novelist, bom in Edinburgh on the 7th of September 1782, was 
the daughter of Jame.s Ferrier, for some years factor to the duke 
of Argyll, and at one time one of the clerks of the court of sessior 
with Sir Walter Scott. Her mother was a Miss Coutts, the 
beautiful daughter of a Forfarshire farmer. James Fredericl< 
Ferrier, noticed above, was Su.san Ferrier’s nephew. 

Miss Ferrier’s first novel, Marriage, was begun in concert wiili 
a friend, Miss Clavering, a niece of the duke of Argyll ; but this 
lady only wrote a few pages, and Marriage, completed by Miss 
Ferrier as early as x8io, appeared in 1818. It was followed in 
1824 by F/tf Inheritance, a better constructed and more maturt 
work ; and the last and perhaps best of her novels, Destiny. 
dedicated to Sir Walter Scott (who himself undertook to strike 
the bargain with the publisher Cadell), appeared in 1831. Al] 
these novels were published anonymously ; but, with theii 
clever portraiture of contemporary Scottish life and manners, 
and even recognizaUe caricatures of some social celebrities ol 
the day, they could not fail to become popular north of the Tweed, 
“ Lady MacLaughlon ” represents Mrs Seymour Darner in dress 
and I^dy Frederick Campbell, whose husband, Lord Ferrier. 
was executed in 1760, in manners. Mary, Lady Gark, well 
known in Edinburgh, figured as “ Mrs Fox ” and the three maiden 
aunts were the Misses Edmonstone, Many were the conjectures 
as to the authorship of the novels. In the Nodes Ambrosianae 
(November 1826), James Hogg is made to mention The In^ 
heritance, and adds, “ which I aye thought was written by 
Sir Walter, as weel’s Marriage, till it spunked out that it was 
written by a leddy.” Scott himself gave Miss Ferrier a very 
h^h place indeed among the novelists of the day. In his diary 
(March 27, 1826), criticizing a new work which he had been 
reading, he says, “ The women do this better. Edgeworth, 
Ferrier, Austen, hav^ all given portraits of real society far 
superior to anything man, vain man, has produced of the like 
nature.” Another friendly recognition of Miss Ferrier, is to be 
found at the conclusion of his Tdes of my Landlord, where Scott 
calls her his ” sister shadow,” the still anonymous author oi 
“ the v^y lively work entitled Marriage.'' Lively, indeed, all 
Miss Farrier’s works are,^written in clear, brisk English, and 
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wil^ an inexhaustible fund of humour. It is true her books 
portray the eccentricities^ the follies^ and foibles of the society in 
which she lived, caricaturing with terrible exactness its hypocrisy, 
boastfulness, greed, affectation, and undue subservience to public 
opinion. Yet Miss Ferrier wrote less to reform than to amuse. 
In this she is less like Miss Edgeworth than Miss Austen. Miss 
Edgeworth was more of a moralist ; her wit is not so involuntary, 
her caricatures not always so good-natured. But Miss Austen 
and Miss Ferrier were genuine humorists, and with Miss Ferrier 
especially a keen sense of the ludicrous was always dominant. 
Her humorous characters are always her best. It was no doubt 
because she felt this that in the last year of her life she regretted 
not having devoted her talents more exclusively to the service of 
religion. But if she was not a moralist, neither was she a cynic ; 
and her wit, even where it is most caustic, is never uncharitable. 

Miss Ferrier’s mother died in 1797, and from that date she 
kept house for her father until his death in 1829. She lived 
quietly at Momingside House and in Edinburgh for more than 
twenty years after the publication of her last work. The 
pleasantest picture that we have of her is in Lockhart’s de- 
scription of her visit to Scott in May 1831. She was asked there 
to help to amuse the dying master of Abbotsford, who, when 
he was not writing Count Robert of Paris^ would talk as brilliantly 
as ever. Only sometimes, before he had reaclied the point in a 
narrative, “ it would seem as if some internal spring had given 
way.” He would pause, and gaze blankly and anxiously round 
him. “ I noticed,” says Lockhart, “ the delicacy of Miss Ferrier 
on such occasions. Her sight was bad, and she took care not to 
use her glasses when he was speaking ; and she affected to be also 
troubled with deafness, and would say, ‘ Well, I am getting as 
dull as a post ; I have not heard a word since you said so-and- 
so,’ — being sure to mention a eircumstanre behind that at which 
he had really halted. He then took up the thread with his 
habitual smile of courtesy — as if forgetting his case entirely in 
the consideration of the lady’s infirmity.” 

Miss Ferrier died on the 5th of Novcmlier 1854, at her brother's 
hou.se in Edinburgh. She left among her papers a short un- 
published article, entitled ” Recollections of Visits to Ashc.sticl 
and Abbotsford.” Tliis is her own very interesting account of 
her long friendship with Sir Walter Scott, from the date of her 
first visit to him and Lady Scott at Ashcstiel, where she went 
with her father in the autumn of 1811, to her last sad visit 
to Abbotsford in 1831. It contains some impromptu verses 
written by .Scott in her album at Ashestiel. 

Miss Ferrior’s letters to her sist('r, wliich contained much interesting 
biographical matter, were destroyed at her particular request, but a 
volume of her correspondence with a memoir by her grand-nephew, 
John Ferrier, w'as published in 1898, 

FERROL \FJ Ferrol], a seaport of north-western Spain, in 
the province of Corunna ; situated 12 m. N.E. of the city of 
Corunna, and on the Bay of Ferrol, an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Pop. (iqoo) 25,281. Together with San Fernando, near Cadiz, 
and f artagena, Ferrol is governed by an admiral, with the 
special title of captain-general ; and it ranks beside these two 
ports as one of the principal naval stations of Spain. The town 
is beautifully situated on a headland overlooking the bay, and 
is surrounded by rocky hills which render it invisible from the 
sea. Its harbour, naturally one of the best in Europe, and the 
largest in Spain except those of Vigo and Cbrunna, is deep, 
capacious and .secure ; but the entrance is a narrow strait about 
2 m. lonsf, which admits only one vessel at a time, and is com- 
manded by modem and powerfully armed forts, while the neigh- 
bouring heights are also crowned by defensive works. Ferrol is 
provided with extensive dockyards, quays, warehouses and 
an arsenal ; most of these, with the palace of the captain-general, 
the bull-ring, theatres, and other principal buildings, were built 
or modernized between 1875 and 1905. The local industries are 
mainly connected with the shipping trade, or the refitting of 
w'arships. Owing to the lack of railway communication^ and 
the competition of Corunna at so short a distance, Ferrol is not 
a first-daiss commercial port ; and in the early years of the 20th 
century its trade, already injured by the loss to Spain of Cuba 
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and Porto Rico in 18^, showed little prospect of improvement 
The exports are insignificant, and consist chiefly of wooden 
staves and beams for use as pit-props ; the chief imports are 
coal, cement, timber, iron and machinery. In 1904, 282 vessels 
of 155,881 tons entered the harbour. In the same year the con- 
struction of a railway to the neighbouring town of Betanzos 
was undertaken, and in 1909 important shipbuilding operations 
were begun. 

Ferrol was a mere fishing village until 1752, when Ferdinand VJ. 
began to fit it for becoming an arsenal. In 1799 the British 
made a fruitless attempt to capture it, but on the 4th of 
November 1805 they defeated the French fleet in front of the 
town, which they compelled to surrender. On the 27th of 
January 1809 it was through treacher>^ delivered over to the 
French, but it was vacated by them on the 22nd of July. On 
the 15th of July 1823 another blockade was begun by the French, 
and Ferrol surrendered to them on the 27th of August. 

FERRUCCIO, or Ferrucci, FRANCESCO (1489-1530), 
Florentine captain. After spending a few years as a mercliant’s 
clerk he took to soldiering at an early age, and served in the 
Bands Mere in various parts of Italy, earning a reputation as a 
daring fighter and somewhat of a swashbuckler. When Pope 
Clement VTI. and the emperor Charles V. decided to reinstate 
the Medici in Florence, they made war on the Florentine republic, 
and Ferruccio was appointed Florentine military commissioner 
at Empoli, where he showed great daring and resource by his 
' rapid marches and sudden attacks on the Imperialists. Early 
in 1530 Vollerra had tlirown off Florentine allegiance and 
had been occupied by an Imperialist garrison, but I'erruccio 
surprised and recaptured the city. During his absence, however, 
the Imperialists captured Empoli by treachery, thus cutting 
ofT one of the chief avenues of approach to Florence. Ferruccio 
proposed to the government of the republic that he should 
march on Rome and terrorize the pope by the threat of a sack 
into making peace with Florence on favourable terms, but 
although the war committee appointed him commissioner- 
general for the operations outside the city, they rejected his 
scheme as too audacious. F’erruccio then decided to attempt 
a diversion by attacking the Imperialists in the rear and started 
from Volterra for the Apennines. But at Pisa he was laid up 
for a month with a fever — a misfortune which enabled the enemy 
to get wind of his plan and to prepare for his attack. At the end 
of July Ferruccio left Pisa at the head of about 4000 men, and 
although the besieged in Florence, knowing tliat a large part 
of the Imperialists under the prince of Orange had gone to meet 
Ferruccio, wished to co-operate with the latter by means of a 
sortie, they were prevented from doing so by their own traitorous 
commander-in-chief, Malatesta Baglioni. Ferruccio encountered 
a much larger force of the enemy on the 3vd of August at Gavi- 
nana ; a desperate battle ensued, and at first the Imperialists 
were driven back by Ferruccio’s fierce onslaught and the prince 
of Orange himself was killed, but reinforcements under Fabrizio 
Maramaldo having arrived, the Florentines were almost annihil- 
ated and Ferruccio was wounded and captured. Maramaldo 
out of personal spite despatched the wounded man with his own 
hand. This defeat sealed the fate of the republic, and nine days 
later Florence surrendered. Ferruccio was one of the great 
soldiers of the age, and his enterprise is the finest episode of the 
last days of the Florentine republic. See also under Florence 
and Medici. 

BmLiOGRAPHV, — F. Sas.setti, Vita di Francesco Ferrucci^ written 
in the 16th century and published in the Archivio storico, voi. iv. 
pt. ii. (Florence, 1853), with an introduction by C. Monzani ; E. 
Aloisi, La Battaftlia'di Gavinana (Bologna, 1881); cf.^ P. Villari’s 
critici.sm of the latter work, “ Ferruccio e Maramaldo," in his Arte, 
storia, e fthsofta (Florence, 1884) ; Gino Capponi, Sioria dslla re^ 
pubblica di Firenge^ vol. ii. (Florence, 1875). 

FERRULE, a small metal cap or ring used for holding parts 
of a rod, &c., together, and for giving strength to weakened 
materials, or especially, when attached to the end of a stick, 
umbrella, &c., for preventing wearing or splitting* The word 
is properly verrel or verrU^ in which form it was used till the 
18th century, and is derived through the 0 . Fr. virdU^ modern 
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from € Latin diminutive vifMa of virioi, bracelets. Tbe 
fbrm in whidh the word is now known is due to the influence 
of Latin ferrum, iron. Ferrule ” muiit be distinguished from 
** ferule ” or ** ferula/* properly the Latin name of the ** giant 
fennel.*^ From the use of the stalk of thk plant as a cane or 
rod for punishment, comes the application of the word to many 
instruments used in chastisement, more partioilarly a short 
flat piece of wood or leather shaped somewhat like the sole of a 
boot, and applied to the palms of the hand. It is the common 
form of disciplinary instrument in Roman Catholic schools; 
the pain inflicted is exceedingly sharp and immediate, but the 
effects are momentary and leave no chance for any dangerous 
results. The word is sometimes applied to the ordinary cane as 
used by schoolmasters. 

FERRY, J0LBS FRANPOIS OAHILLE (1832-1893), French 
statesman, was bom at Saint Did (Vosges) on the 5th of April 
1832. He studied law, and was called to the bar at Paris, but 
soon went into politics, contributing to various newspapers, 
particularly to the Temps. He attacked the Empire with great 
violence, directing his opposition especially against Baron 
Haussmann, prefect of the Seine. Elected republican deputy 
for Paris \ 1869, he protested against the declaration of war 
with Germany, and on the 6th of September 1870 was appointed 
prefect of the Seine by the government of national defence. 
In this position he had the difficult task of administering Paris 
during the siege, and after the Commune was obliged to resign 
(5th of June 1871). From 1872-1873 he was sent by Thiers 
as minister to Athens, but returned to the chamber as deputy 
for the Vosges, and became one of the leaders of the republican 
party. When the first republican ministry was formed under 
W. H, Waddington on the 4th of February 1879, he was one of 
its members, and continued in the ministry until the 30th of 
March 1885, except for two short interruptions (from the loth of 
November 1881 to the 30th of January 1882, and from the 29th 
of July 1882 to the 2i8t of February 1883), first as minister 
of education and then as minister of foreign affairs. He was 
twice premier (i 880-1 881 and 1883-1885). Two important 
works are associated with his administration, the non-clerical 
organization of public education, and the beginning of the 
colonial expansion of France. Following the republican 
programme he proposed to destroy the influence of the cler^ 
m the university. He reorganize the committee of public 
education (law of the 27th of February 1880), and proposei' 
a regulation for the conferring of university degrees, which, 
though rejected, aroused violent polemics because the 7th 
article took away from the unauthorized religious orders the right 
to teach. He finally succeeded in passing the great law of the 
aSth of March 1882, which made primary education in France 
free, non-clerical and obligatory. In higher education the 
number of professors doubled under his ministry. After the 
military defeat of France by Germany in 1870, he formed the 
idea of acquiring a great colonial empire, not to coloniae it, but 
for the sake of economic exploitation. He directed the negotia- 
tions which led to the establishment of a French protectorate 
in Tunis (1881), prepared the treaty of the 17 th of December 
1885 for the occupation of Madagascar ; directed the exploration 
of the Congo and of the N^r region ; and above all he organized 
the conquest of Indo-China. The excitement cdused at Paris 
by an unimportant reverse of the French troops at l4mg-son 
caused his downfall (30th of March 1885), but the treaty of 
peace with Cl^ (gtii of June 1885) was his work. He still 
remained an influential member of the moderate republican 
party, and directed the opposition to General Boulanger. After 
the resignation of President Gr^vy (2nd of December 1887), 
he was a candidate for the presidency of the republic, but the 
radicals refused to support him, and he withdrew in favour of 
Sadi Carnot. The violent polemics aroused against him at this 
time caused a madman to attack him with a revolver, and he 
died from the wound, on the 17th of March 1893, The chamber 
of deputies voted him a state funeral. 

See Edg. Zevort; Histoife cU h Rambaud, 

Jitks ferry (Paris, 1903), 
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FERRY (from the same root as that of the verb ** to fso^/’ 
to journey or travel, common to Teutonic langimges, cf. Oia, 
jahrm ; it is connected with the root of Or. eeipm, way, and 
Lat. poftare, to carry), a place where boats ply regularly lacross 
a river or arai of the sea for the oonveyance ot goods and personsi. 
The word is also applied to the boats employed (ferry boats). 
In a car-ferry or tram-ferry railway cars or complete trains are 
conveyed across a piece of water in vessels which have railway 
lines laid 00 their decks, so that the vehicles run on and off them 
on their own wheels. In law the right of ferrying persons or 
goods across a particular river or strait, and of exacting a reason- 
able toll for the service, belongs, like the right of fair and market, 
to the class of rights known as franchises. Its origin must be 
by statute, royal grant, or prescription. It is wholly unconnected 
with the ownership or occupation of land, so that the owner 
of the ferry need not be proprietor of tlie soil on either side of 
the water over which the right is exercised. He is bound to 
maintain safe and suitable boats ready for the use of the public, 
and to employ fit persons as ferrymen. As a correlative of 
this duty he has a right of action, net only against those who 
evade or refuse payment of toll when it is due, but also against 
those who disturb his franchise by setting up a new ferry, so 
as to diminish his custom, unless a change of circumstances, such 
as an increase of population near tlic ferry, justify other means 
of passage, whether of the same kind or not. See also Water 
Rights. 

FERSEN, FREDRIK AXEL, CotWT von (1719 -1794), 
Swedish politician, was a son of Lieutenant-General Hans 
Reinhold Fersen and entered the Swedish Life Guards in 1740, 
and from 1743 to 1748 was in the French service {Royal-Suedois), 
where ht rose to the rank of brigadier. In the Seven Years’ War 
Fersen distinguished himself during the operations round Use- 
doni and Wollin (1759), when he inflicted serious loss on the 
Prussians. But it is as a politician that he is best known. At 
the diet of 1755-1756 he was elected landtmar skulk, or marshal 
of the diet, and from henceforth, till the revolution of 1772, 
led the Hat party (see Sweden : Hisicry). In 1756 he defeated 
the projects of the court for increasing the royal power ; but, 
after tlie disasters of the Seven Years’ War, gravitated towards 
the court again and contributed, by his energy and eloquence, to 
uphold the tottering Hats for several years. On the accession of 
the Caps to power in 1766, Fersen assisted the court in its 
struggle with them by refusing to employ the Guards to keep 
order in the capital when King Adolphus Frederick, driven to 
desperation by the demands of the Caps, publicly abdicated, and 
a seven days' interregnum ensued. At the ensuing diet of 1769, 
when the Hats returned to power, Fersen was again elected 
marshal of the diet ; but he made no attempt to redeem his 
pledges to the crown prince Gustavus, as to a very necessary 
reform of the constitution, which he had made before the elec- 
tions, and thus involuntarily contributed to the subsequent 
establishment of absolutism. When Gustavus III. ascended 
the throne in 1772, and attempted to reconcile the two factions 
,by a composition which aimed at dividing all political power 
between them, Fersen said he despaired of bringing back, in a 
moment, to the path of virtue and patriotism a people who 
had beai running riot for more than half a century in the wilder- 
ness of political licence and corruption. Nevertheless he con- 
sented to open negotiations with the Caps, and was the principal 
Hat representative on the abortive composition committee. 
During the revolution of August 1772, Fersen remained a passive 
spectator of the overthrow of the constitution, and was one of 
the first whom Gustavus summoned to his side after his triumphs 
Yet bis relations with the king were never cordial. The old 
party-leader could never forget that he had once been a power 
m the state, and it is evident, from his Eistoriska Skrifter, hoyt 
jealous he was of Gustavus’s personal qualitiw. There waf a 
slight collision between them as early as the diet of 1778 ; but 
at the diet of 1786 Fersen boldly led the opposition against the 
king’s financial measures (see Gustavus III.) which were conse- 
quently rejected ; while in private interviews, if his. own account 
of them is to be trusted be addressed his sovereign witb 
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«rtig^(tous.nM(ience« At the diet ol 27S9 Fersen marslmlled the 
aofai^ mroimd him for a combat 4 ouirance a^inst the throne 
^md l£at^ too^ at a time when Sweden was involved in two 
dangerous foreign wars, and national unit^ was absolutely 
indispensable* This tactical blunder cost him his popularity 
and materially assisted the secret operations of the king. 01^ 
atruction was Fersen’s chief weapon, and he continued to post- 
pone the granting of subsidies by the house of nobles for some 
weeks. But after frequent stormy scenes in the diet, which were 
otdf prevented from becoming m^l^s by Fersen’s moderation, 
or hesitation, at the critical moment, he and twenty of his friends 
of the nobility were arrested (17th February 1789) and the 
opposition collapsed. Fersen was speedily released, but hence- 
forth kept aloof from politics, surviving the king two years. 
He was a man of great natural talent, with an imposing presence, 
and he always bore himself like the aristocrat he was. But his 
haughtiness and love of power are undeniable, and he was perhaps 
too great a party-leader to be a great statesman. Yet for seven- 
teen years, with very brief intervals, he controlled the destinies 
ol Sweden, and his influence in France was for some time pretty 
considerable. His Hisioriska Skrifter, which are a record of 
Swedish history, mainly autobiographical, during the greater 
part of the i8th century, is excellent as literature, but somewhat 
unreliable as an historical document, especially in the later 
parts. 

See C, O. Malmstram, Svtriges poliiiska Hisioria (Stockholm, 
1855-1865) ; R. N. Bain, Gustavus III. (London, 1895) ; C. T. 
Odhner, politiska Histofia undef Gustaf Ill.'s Regering 

Stockholm, 1885, «c.) ; F, A. Fersen, Hisioriska SkrifUr (Stockholm, 
1867-1872). (R.N.B.) 

FEBSEN, HANS AXEL, Count von (1755-1810), Swedish 
statesman, was carefully educated at home, at the Carolinum 
at Brunswick and at Turin. In 1779 he entered the French 
militaTy service {Royal- Baviere), accompanied General Rocham- 
beau to America as his adjutant, distinguished himself during 
the war with England, notably at the siege of Yorktown, 1781, 
and in 1785 was promoted to be colonel proprietaire of the 
raiment Royal-Suedois. The young nobleman was, from the 
first, a prime favourite at the French court, owing partly to 
the recollection of his father’s devotion to France, but princi- 
pally because of his own amiable and brilliant qualities. The 
queen, Marie Antoinette, was especially attracted by the grace 
and wit of le beau Fersetij who had inherited his full share 
of the striking handsomeness which was hereditary in the 
famDy. 

Jl is possible that Fersen would have spent most of his life at 
Versailles, but for a hint from his own sovereign, then at Pisa, 
that he desired him to join his suite. He accompanied Gustavus 
ni- in his Italian tour and returned home with him in 1784. 
When the war with Russia broke out, in 1788, Fersen accom- 
panied his regiment to Finland, but in the autumn of the same 
year was sent to France, where the political horizon was already 
darkening. It was nece^ssary for Gustavus to have an agent 
thoroughly in the confidence of the French royal family, and, at 
the same time, sufliciently able and audacious to help them in 
their desperate straits, especially as he had lost all confidence 
in his accredited minister, the baron de Stael. With his usual 
acumen, he fixed upon Fersen, who was at his post early in 1790. 
Before the end of the year he was forced to admit that the cause 
of the French monarchy was hopeless so long as the king and 
queen of France wore nothing but captives in their own capital, 
at the mercy of an irresponsible mob. He took a leading part 
in the flight to Varennes. He found most of the requisite funds 
at the last moment. He ordered the construction of the famous 
carriage for six, in the name of the baroness von Korff, and kept 
it in his hotel grounds, rue Matignon, that all Paris might get 
aocustotned to the sight of it. He was the coachman of the fiacre 
which drove the royal family from the Carrousel to the Porte 
Saint-Martin. He accompanied them to Bondy, the first stage 
ed their journey. 

In August 1791, Fersen was sent to Vienna to induce the em- 
parcNT Lipoid to accede to a new coalition against revolutionary 


France, but he soon came to the conclusion that the Austrian 
court meant to do nothing at all. At his own request, therefore, 
he was transferred to Brussels, where he could be of more service 
to the queen of France. In February X79t, at his own 
mortal peril, he once more succeeded in reaching Paris with 
counterfeit credentials as minister plenipotentiary to Portugal. 
On the r^th he arrived, and the s^t evening contrived to steal 
an interview With the queen unobserved. On tlie following day 
he was with the royal family from six o'clock in the evening till 
six o'clock the next morning, and convinced himself that a second 
flight was physically impossible. On the afternoon of the 21st 
he succeeded in paying a third visit to the Tuileries, stayed 
there till midnight and succeeded, with great difficulty, hi 
regaining Brussels On the 27th< Ihis perilous expedition, a 
monumental instance of courage and loyalty, had no substantial 
result. In 1797 Fersen was sent to the congress of Rastatt as 
the Swedish delegate, but in consequence of a protest from the 
French government, was not permitted to talce part in it. 

During the repney of the duke of Sudermania (i 792-1796) 
Fersen, like all the other Gustavians, was in disgrace ; but, on 
Gustavus IV. attaining his majority in 1796, he was welcomed 
back to court with open arms, and reinstated in all his offices 
and dignities. In 1801 he was appointed Riksmarshalk (-earl- 
marshal). On the outbreak of the war with Napoleon, Fersen 
accompanied Gustavus IV. to Germany to assist him In gaining 
fresh allies. He prevented Gustavus from invading Prussia in 
revenge for the refusal of the king of Prussia to declare war 
: against France, and during the rest of the reign was in semi- 
disgrace, though generally a member of the government when 
the king was abroad. 

Fersen stood quite aloof from the revolution of 1809. (See 
Sweden : History.) His sympathies were entirely with Prince 
Gustavus, son of the unfortunate Gustavus IV., and he was 
generally credited with the desire to see him king. When the 
newly elected successor to the throne, the highly popular prince 
Christian Augustus of Augustenburg, died suddenly in Skdne 
in May 1810, the report spread that he had been poisoned, and 
that Fersen and his sister, the countess Piper, were accc.ssories. 
The source of this equally absurd and infamous libel has never 
been discovered. But it was eagerly taken up by the anti- 
Gustavian press, and popular suspicion was especially aroused 
by a fable called The Foxes ” directed agaiast the Fersens, 
which appeared in Nya Posten. A^Tien, then, on the 20th of 
June 1810, the prince’s body was conveyed to Stockholm, and 
Fersen, in his official capacity as Riksntarskalk, received it at the 
barrier and led the funeral cortege into the city, his fine carriage 
and his splendid robes seemed to the people an open derision 
of the general grief. The crowd began to murmur and presently 
to fling stones and cry “ murderer 1 ” He sought refuge in a 
house in the Riddarhus Square, but the mob rushed after him, 
brutally maltreated him and tore his robes to pieces. To quiet 
the people and save the unhappy victim, two officers volunteered 
to conduct him to the senate house and there place him in arrest. 
But he had no sooner mounted the steps Icadmg to the entrance 
than the crowd, which had followed him all the way beating him 
with sticks and umbrellas, made a rush at him, knocked him &wn, 
and kicked and trampled him to death. This horrible outrage, 
which lasted more than an hour, happened, too, in the presence 
of numerous troops, drawn up in the Riddarhus Square, who 
made not the slightest effort to rescue the Riksmarskalk from 
his tormentors. In the circumstances, one must needs adopt 
the opmion of Fersen ’s contemporary, Baron Gustavus Armfelt, 
“ One is almost tenipted to say that the government wanted to 
give the people a victim to play with, just as when one throws 
.something to an irritoted wild beast to distract its attention. 
The more I consider it all, the more I am certain that the mob 
had the least to do with it. . . . But in God’s name what were 
the ixoops about ? How could such a thing happen in broad 
daylight during a procession, when troops and a military escort 
were actually present ? ” The re^nsWlity certainly rests 
with the government of Charles XlII., which apparently in- 
tended to intimidate the Gustavians by the removal of one of 
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their prindpa* leaders. Armfelt escaped m time, so Fersen fell 
the victim. 

See R. M. Klinckowstrdm, Le Comte de Fersen et la cour de France 
l^ris, 1877 ; Em. ed., Jjondon^ 190a) ; Historia om Axel von 
Fmens mord (Stockholm, 1844) ; R. N. ]^in, Gusiavus III., vol. ii. 
(London, 1895) ; P. Gaulot, Un Ami de la reins (Paris, 1892) ; F. F. 
Flach, Grefve nans Axel von Fersen (Stockholm, 1896) ; E. Tegncr, 
Gustaf MauriU Armfelt^ vol. iii. (Stockholm, 1883-1887). (R. N. B.) 

FB^A, FREDERIC ERNEST (1789-1826}, German violinist 
and composer of instrumental music, was born on the 15th of 
February. 1789 at Magdebur;^, where he received his early musical 
education. He completed his studies at I.eipzig under Eberhard 
Muller, and at the early age of fifteen appeared before the public 
with several concert! for the violin, which were received with 
general applause, and resulted in his being appointed leading 
violinist of the Leipzig orchestra. This position he occupied till 
1806, when he became concert-master to the duke of Oldenburg. 
In 1808 he was appointed solo-violinist by King Jerome of West- 
phalia at Cassel, and there he remained till the end of the French 
occupation (1814), when he went to Vienna, and soon afterwards 
to Carlsruhe, having been appointed concert-master to the grand- 
duke of Baden. Ills failing health prevented him from enjoying 
the numerous and well-deserved triumphs he owed to his art, 
and in 1826 he died of consumption at the early age of thirty- 
seven. As a virtuoso Fesca ranks amongst the best masters 
of the German school of violinists, the school subsequently of 
Spohr and of Joachim. Especially a.s leader of a quartet he is 
said to have been unrivalled with regard to classic dignity and 
simplicity of style. Amongst his compositions, his quartets fur 
stringed instruments and other pieces of cliamber music are the 
most remarkable. His two operas, Caniemira and Omar and Leila, 
were less successful, lacking dramatic power and originality. 
He also wrote siime sacred compositions, and numerous songs 
and vocal quartets. 

FESCENNIA, an ancient city of Etruria, which is probably 
to b^ placed immediately to the N. of the modern Corchiano, 

6 m. N.W. of Civita Castellana (see Faleuu). The Via Amerina 
traverses it. G. Dennis {Cities and Cemeteries oj Etruria, London, 
1883, i. 1 15) proposed to place it at the Riserva S. Silvestro, 

3 m. E. of Corchiano, nearer the Tiber, where remains of Etruscan 
walls exist. At Corchiano itself, however, similar walls may be 
traced, and the site is a strong and characteristic one — a triangle 
between two deep ravines, with the third (west) side cut o(T by 
a ditch. Here, too, remains of two bridges may be seen, and 
several rich tombs have been excavated. 

See A. Buglione, “Conte di Monale,” ia lidmisihe Mitieilungen 
(1887), p. 21 seq. 

FESCENMINB VERSES (Fescenmna carmina), one of the 
earliest kinds of Italian poetry, subsequently developed into 
the Satura and the Roman comic drama. Originally sung at 
village harvest-home rejoicings, they made their way into the 
towms, and became the fashion at religious festivals and private 
gatherings — especially weddings, to which in later tinles they 
were practically restricted. They were usually in the Saturnian 
metre and took the form of a dialogue, consisting of an inter- 
change of extemporaneous raillery. Those who took part ih them 
wore masks made of the bark of trees. At first harmless and 
good-humoured, if somewhat coarse, these songs gradually out- 
stripped the bounds of decency ; malicious attaches were made 
upon both gods and men, and the matter became so serious that 
the law intervened and scurrilous personalities were forbidden 
by the Twelve Tables (Cicero, De re publica, iv. 10). Specimens 
of the Fescennines used at weddings are the Epithalamium of 
Manlius (Catullus, Ixi. 122) and the four poems of Claudian in 
honour of the marriage of Honorius and Maria ; the first, how- 
ever, is distinguished by a licentiousness which is absent in the 
latter. Ausonius in his Cento nuptialis mentions the Fescennines 
of Annianus Faliscus, who lived in the time of Hadrian, Various 
derivations have been proposed for Fescennine. According to 
Festus, they were introduced from Fescennia in Etruria, but 
there is no reason to assume that any particular town was 
ijiecially devoted to the use of such :jngs. As an alternative 
2*e8tus suggest<t a connexion with either because tlie 
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Fescennina were regarded as a protection against evil influencet 
(see Munro, Criticisms and Elucidations of Caitdlus, p. 76) or 
because fascintm {^phallus), as the symbol of fertility, would 
from early times have been naturally associated with harvest 
festivals. H. Nettleship, in an article on “ The Earliest Italian 
Literature {Journal Of Philology, xi. 1882), in support of 
Munro’s view, translates the expression ‘‘verses used by 
charmers/* assuming a noun fescennus, connected with fas fart. 

The locus classicus in ancient literature is Horace, Epistles^ il. 

1. T39; see also Virgil, Georgies, ii. 385; Tibullus ii. i. 55: E. 
Hoffmann, “ Die Fescenninen," in Rheinisches Museum, li. p. 320 
(1896) : art. IJkTIM LlXERATURa. 

FBSCH, JOSEPH (1763-1839), cardinal, was born at Ajaccio 
on the 3rd of January 1763. His father, a Swiss officer in the 
service of the Genoese Republic, had married the mother of 
Laetitia Bonaparte, after the decease of her first husband. 
Fesch therefore stood almo.st in the relation of an uncle to the 
young Bonapartes, and after the death of Lucien Bonaparte, 
archdeacon of Ajaccio, he became for a time the protector and 
patron of the family. In the year 1789, when the French 
Revolution broke out, he was archdeacon of Ajaccio, and, like 
the majority of the Corsicans, he felt repugnance for many of 
the acts of the French government during that period ; in parti- 
cular he protested against the application to Corsica of the act 
known as the “ Civil Constitution of the Clergy ” (July 1790). 
As provost of the “ chapter in that city he directly felt the 
pressure of events ; for on the suppression of religious orders 
and corporations, he was constrained to retire into private life. 

Thereafter he shared the fortunes of the Brjnaparte family 
in the intrigues and strifes which ensued. Drawn gradually 
by that family into espousing the French cause against Paoli 
and the Anglophiles, he was forced to leave Corsica and to 
proceed with laetitia and her sons to Toulon, in the early part 
of the autumn of 1793. Failing to find clerical duties at that 
time (the period of the Terror), he entered civil life, and served 
in various capacities, until on the appointment of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to the command of the French “ Army of Italy ** 
he became a commissary attached to that army, ^lis part of 
his career is obscure and without importance. His fortunes 
rose rapidly on the attainment of the dignity of First Consul 
by his former charge, Napoleon, after the coup (Tetat of Brumaire 
(November 1799). Tlicreaftcr, when the restoration of the 
Roman C^iitholic religion was in the mind of the First Consul, 
I'csch resumed his clerical vocation and toi k an active part 
in the complex negotiations which led to the signing of the 
Concordat with the Holy See on the 15th of July 1801, His 
reward came in the prize of the archbishopric of Lyons, on the 
duties of which he entered in August 1802. Six months later 
her received a still more signal reward for his past services, being 
raised to, the dignity of cardinal. 

In 1804 on the retirement of Cacault from the position of 
French ambasjsador at Rome, Fesch received that important - 
appointment. He was assisted by Qiateauhriand, but soon 
sharply differed with him on many questions. Towards the 
close of the year 1804 Napoleon cntnisled to Fesch the difficult 
task of securing the presence of Pope Pius VII. at the forth- 
coming coronation of the emperor at Notre Dame, Paris (Dec, 
2nd, 1804). His tact in overcoming the reluctance of the pope 
to be present at the coronation (it was only eight months after 
the execution of the due d’Enghien) received further recognition. 

I fe received the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, became 
grand-almoner of the empire and had a seat in the French 
senate. He was to receive further honours. In 1806 one of the 
most influential of the German clerics, Karl von Dalberg, then 
prince bishop of Regensburg, chose him to be his coadjutOi:, 
and designated him as his successor. ‘ 

Events, however, now occurred which overclondfid his pros- 
pects. In the course of the years 1806-1807 Napoleon came 
into sharp collision with the pope on various matters both 
political and religious. Fesch sought in vain to reconcile the 
twb^ potentates. Napoleon was inexorable in his demands, 
and Pius VII. refused to give wiiy where the discipline and 
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vital interests of the church seemed to be threatened* The 
emperor on several occasions sharply rebuked Fesch for what 
he thought to 1 ^ weakness and ingratitude. It is clear, however, 
that the cardinal went as far as possible in counselling the 
submission of the spiritual to the civil power. For a time he 
was not on speaking terms with the pope ; and Napoleon re- 
called him from Rome. 

Affairs came to a crisis in the year 1809, when Napoleon 
issued at Vienna the decree of the 17th of Mav, ordering the 
annexation of the papal states to the French empire. In that 
year Napoleon conferred on Fesch the archbishopric of Paris, 
but he refused the honour. He, however, consented to take 
part in an ecclesiastical commission formed by the emperor 
from among the dignitaries of the Gallican Church, but in 1810 
the commission was dissolved. The hopes of Fesch with respect 
to Regensburg were also damped by an arrangement of the year 
1810 whereby Regensburg was absorbed in Bavaria. 

In the year 1811 the emperor convoked a national council 
of Gallican clerics for the discussion of church affairs, and 
Fesch was appointed to preside over their deliberations. Here 
again, however, he failed to satisfy the inflexible emperor and 
was dismissed to his diocese. The friction between uncle and 
nephew became more acute in the following year. In June 
1812, Pius VII. was brought from his first place of detention, 
Savona, to Fontainebleau, where he was kept under surveillance 
in the hope that he would give way in certain matters relating 
to the Concordat and in other clerical affairs. Fesch ventured 
to write to the aged pontiff a letter which came into the hands 
of the emperor. His* anger against Fesch was such that he 
stopped the sum of 150,000 florins which had been accorded 
to him. The disasters of the years 1812-1813 brought Napoleon 
to treat Pius VII. with more lenity and the position of Fesch 
thus became for a time less difficult. On the first abdication 
of Napoleon (April iith, 1814) and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. he, however, retired to Rome where he received a welcome. 
The events of the Hundred Days (March- June, 1815) brought 
him back to France ; he resumed his archiepiscopal duties at 
Lyons and was further named a member of the senate. On 
the second abdication of the emperor (June 22nd, 1815) Fesch 
retired to Rome, where he spent the rest of his days in dignified 
ea.se, surrounded by numerous masterpieces of art, many of 
which he bequeathed to the city of Lyons. He died at Rome 
on the 13th of May 1839, 

Sec J. B. Monscigneur Lyonnot, he Cardinal Fesch (2 vols., Lyons, 
1841) ; Ricard, Le Cardinal Fesch (Paris, 1803) ; H. Wclschingcr, 
Le Pape et Vempereur (Paris, 1905) ; F. Masson, Napolion et sa 
famille (4 vols., Pans, 1897-1900). 

FESSA, a town and district of Persia in the province of Fars, 
The town is situated in a fertile plain in 29° N. and go m. from 
Shiraz, and has a population of about 5000. The district has 
forty villages and extends about 40 m. north-south from Runiz 
to Nassirabad and 16 m. east- west from Vasilabad to Deh 
Dasteh (Dastajah) ; it produces much grain, dates, tobacco, 
opium and good fruit.. 

FESSENDEN, WILLIAM PITT (1806-1869), American states- 
man and financier, was bom in Boscawen, New Hampshire, 
on the 1 6th of October 1806. After graduating at Bowdoin 
College in 1823, he studied law, and in 1827 was admitted to 
the bar, eventually settling in Portland, Maine, where for two 
years he was associated in practice with his father, Samuel 
Fessenden (1784-1869), a prominent lawyer and anti-slavey 
leader. In 1832 and in 1840 Fessenden was a representative in 
the Maine legislature, and in 1841-1843 was a Whig member of 
the national House of Representatives. When .his term in this 
capacity was over, he devoted himself unremittingly and with 
great success to the law. He became well known, also, as an 
eloquent advocate of slavery restriction. In 1845-1846 and 
1853-1854 he again served in the state House of Representatives, 
and in 1854 was chosen by the combined votes of Whigs 
and Anti-Slavery Democrats to the United States Senate. 
Within a fortnight after taking his seat he delivered a speech 
ia opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska Biil> which at once 
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made him a force in the congressional anti-slavery contests 
From then on he was one of the most eloquent and frequent 
debaters among his colleagues, and in 1859, almost without 
opposition, he was re-elected to the Senate as a member of the 
Republican party, in the organization of which he had taken 
an influential part. He was a delegate in 1861 to the Peace 
Congress, but after the actual outbreak of hostilities he insisted 
that the war should be prosecuted vigorously. As chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, his services were secontl 
in value only to those of President Lincoln and Secretary Salmon 
P. Chase in efforts to provide funds for the defence of the Union ; 
and in July 1864 Fessenden succeeded Chase as secretary of 
the treasury. The finances of the country in the early summer 
of 1864 were in a critical condition ; a few days before leaving 
ofl[ice Secretary Chase had been compelled to withdraw from 
the market $32,000,000 of 6 % bonds, on account of the lack 
of acceptable bids ; gold had reached 285 and was fluctuating 
between 225 and 250, while the value of the paper dollar had 
sunk as low as 34 cents. It was Secretary Fessenden’s policy 
ta avoid a further increase of the circulating medium, and to 
redeem or consolidate the temporary obligations outstanding. 
In spite of powerful pressure the paper currency was not increased 
a dollar during his tenure of the office. As the sales of bonds and 
treasury notes were not sufficient for the needs of the Treasury, 
interest-bearing certificates of indebtedness were issued to 
cover the deficits; but when these began to depreciate the 
secretary, following the example of his predecessor, engaged 
the services of the Philadelphia banker Jay Cooke (g.v.) and 
secured the consent of Congress to raise the balance of the 
$400,000,000 loan authorized on the 30th of June 3864 by the 
sale of the so-called “ seven-thirty ” treasury notes {i.e. notes 
bearing interest at 7*3 % payable in currency in three years or 
convertible at the option of the holder into 6 % 5-20-year gold 
bonds). Through Cooke’s activities the sales became enormous ; 
the notes, issued in denominations as low as $50, appealed to 
the patriotic impulses of the people who could not subscribe 
for bonds of a higher denomination. In the spring of 1865 
Congress authorized an additional loan of $600,000,000 to l e 
raised in the same manner, and for the first time in four years 
the Treasury was able to meet all its obligations. After thus 
securing ample funds for the enormous exjjenditures of the 
war, Fessenden resigned the Treasury portfolio in March 1865, 
and again took his seat in the Senate, serving till his death. 
In the Senate he again became chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, and also of the joint committee on reconstruction. 
He was the author of the report of this last committee (1866), 
in which the Congressional plan of reconstruction was set forth 
and which has been considered a state paper of remarkabh 
power and cogency. He was not, however, entirely in accora 
with the more radical members of his own party, and this 
difference was exemplified in his opposition to the impeachment 
of President Johnson and subsequently in his voting for Johnson’s 
acquittal. He bore with calmness the storm of reproach from 
his party associates which followed, and lived to regain the 
esteem of those who had attacked him. He died at Portland, 
Maine, on the 6th of September 1869. 

See Francis Fessenden, Life and Public Services of William PiU 
! Fessenden (2 vols., Boston, 1907)^ 

I FESSLER, IGNAZ AURELIUS (1756-1839), Hungarian 
; ecclesiastic, historian and freemason, was bom on the t8th of 
May 1756 at the village of ZuiAny in the county of Moson. 
In 1773 he joined the order of Capuchins, and in 1779 was 
j ordained priest. He had meanwhile continued his classical 
I and philological studies, and his liberal views brought him into 
frequent conflict with his superiors. In 1784, while at the 
monaster)^ of Modling, near Vienna, he wrote to the emperor 
I Joseph II., making suggestions for the better education of the 
I cler^ and drawing his attention to the irregularities of the 
monasteries. The searching investigation which followed 
raised up against him many implacable enemies. In 1784 he 
was apfKMnted professor of Oriental languages and hei^neneutics 
in the university of Lemberg, when he took the degree of doctor 
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tMmjOA on ihi imwt^n of the^pmn In 1788 he 
htot^t out kis tmg6dy;if !5i5rf«/)y, 9Si hposi bi the tyranny of 
Jithds II. and of the litilatioitm of the 5 »ai>ist« in England. The 
Ms attacked so tStieiitly $s profane revolutionary that he 
MS oompelUid to ^resign his ofBoe and seek refuge in Silesia. 
In Breslau; ivith a cordial reception from G. W. Korn 

the pUblisbenP) and was, moreover, subsequently employed by 
the prince nf Carolath-Schdnaich as tutor to his sons. In 1791 
Fessler was converted to Lutheranism and next year contract^ 
an uidmppy marriage, which was dissolved in 1802, when he 
rnarried again. In 1796 he went to Berlin, where he founded 
a humanitarian society, and was commissioned by the free- 
masons of that city to assist Fichte in reforming the statutes 
and ritual of> their lodge. He soon after this obtained^ a govern- 
ment appointment in connexion with the newly-acquired: 
Polish ppoviifeces, but in consequence of the battile of Jena (1806) 
he lost this office, and remained in veiy needy circumstances 
until 1809, he was summoned' to St Petersburg by Alexander 

L, 'to fill the post of court councillor, and the professorship of 
Oriental languages and philosophy at the Alexander-Nevski 
Academy. This office, however, he was soon obliged to resign, 
owing to his alleged atheistic tendencies, but he was subsequently 
nominated a member of the legislative commissbn. In 1815 
he went with his family to Sarepta, where he joined the Moravian 
community and again became strongly orthodox. This cost 
him the loss of his salary, but it was restored to him in 1817. 
In November 1S20 he was appointed consistorial president of 
the evangelical communities at Saratov and subsequently 
became chief superintendent of the Lutheran communities in 
St Petersburg. Kessler’s numerous works ore all written in 
German. In recognition of his important services to Hungary 
as a historian, he was in 2831 elected a corresponding member 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. He died at St Petersburg 
on the 15th of December 1839. 

Fesfiler was a voluminous writer, and during his life exercised 
great influence ; but, with the possible exception of the history 
of Hungary, none of his books has any value now. He did not 
pretend to any critical treatment of his materials, and most 
'of hk historical works are practically historical novels. He did 
much, however, to make the study of history popular. His 
most important works are — Die Geschichten der Ungam und 
iheet LandsaSstn (10 vols. Leipzig, 1815-2825); Marcus 
Aurelius (3 vols., Breslau, 1790-1792 ; 3rd edition, 4 vols.^ 1799) ; 
AfisHdes und Themisiokles (2 vols., Berlin, 1792 ; 3rd edition, 
1828); Atiila, K'mig der Humen (Breslau, 2794); Mathias 
Catvinus (2 vols., Breslau, 1793-1794); and Die drei grossen 
Kbnige der Hungam aus dem Arpadischen Stamme (Breslau, 
2808). 

See Fdssler’s RUehblicke auf seine siebxigjAhrige Pilgerschaft 
iBresiau, 1824; and edition, Leipzig, i 65i)« 

wmk, CON8TANZ0 (c. 1495-1545), Italian singo: and 
muskal composer, became a member of the Pontifical choir is 
Rome in 2527, and soon afterwards maestro -at the Vatican. 
His motets and madrigals (the first book of which appeared in 
2537) excited Dr Burney’s warm praise in his History of Musis y 
and, among other church music, his Te Detm (pul^hed in . 
2596) is stiU sung at important services in Rotrie. His inadrigal, 
cidled in English Down in k fioW’ty Vale,’* k Well known. 

FlMlNlOO (or Fpsstinioo), a town of Merionethshire, 
North Wiiles, at the head of the Fertiniog valley, 600 ft. above 
the sea, hi the midst of rugged scenery, near the stream Dwyiyd, 
32 m, from Conway. Popi of urbarl district ^1901), 21435. 
^efe are mat^ laige slate quarries in this parish, especially 
at Blaenau Festiniog, the junction of three railways, London & 
Nor^ Western, Great Western and Festiniog, a narrow-gauge 
line between Portmadoe and Duifws^ This ught railway runs 
at a oonsiderable elevation (some 700 ft.), commanding a view 
across the valley and lake Of Tan y Bwich. Lord Lyttelton’s 
letter to Mr B^r is a welMcnown panegyric on Festiniog. 
Thousands of workmen are employed in the slate quarries. 
Tito C^yi^Ead falls are famouO. KW aie Beidou guryr Aududsoy 


(the giiavei of the man oT Avdudwy), memoHals of a fight to 
recover womwi of the Ckvyd vakey from the men of Ardudwy. 
Near, too, Is a rock named Hugh Lloyd’s pulpit ** (Lk^ Itvedl 
in the time of Charles I., Cromwell and Charles 11 .). 

FUTOON (h-om FT. festm, Ital. fesime, from a Late Lat. fes$a, 
oi%inaHy a " festal garland,” I^t. fesium, feast), a wrea^ er 
garland, and so in architecture a conventional arrangement of' 
flowers, foliage or fruit bound togetherand suspended ribbons, 
either from a decorated knob, or held in the mouths of Itons, 
or suspended across the back of bulls’ heads as in the Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli. The “motif” is sometimes known as a **'swag.”' 
It was largely employed both by the Greeks and Romans and 
formed the principal decoration of altars, friezes and panels; 
The ends of the ribbons are sometimes formed into bows or 
twisted curves ; when in addition a group of foliage or flowers 
is suspended it is called' a “ drop.” Its origin is probably due 
to the representation in stone of the garlands of natural flowers, 
&c., which were hung up over an entrance doorway on f§^te days, 
or suspended round the altar. 

FBSTUS (? Rufus or Rufius), one of the Roman writers of 
breinafia (epitomes of Roman history). The reference to the 
defeat of the Goths at Noviodimum (a.d. 369)' by the emperor 
Valens, and the fact that the author is unaware of the constitution 
of Valentia as a province (which took place in the same year) 
are sufficient indication to fix the date of composition. Mommsen 
identifies the author with Rufius Festus, proconsul of Achaea 
(366), and both with Rufius Festus Aviemis the translator 
of Aratus. But the absence of the name Rufius in the best MSS, 
is against this. Others take him to be Festus of Tridentum, 
magisier memoriae (secretary) to Valens and proconsul of A^sia, 
where he was sent to punish those implicated in the conspiracy 
of Theodorus, a commission which he executed with such 
merciless Severity that his name became a byword. The work 
itself (BreviaHum rerum gestarum populi Romani) is divided 
into two parts — one geographical, the other historical. The 
chief authorities used are Livy, Eutropius and Florus. It is 
extremely meagre, but the fact that the last part is based on the 
WTitcr’s personal recollections makes it of some \’alue for the 
history of the 4th century. 

Editions by W. FOrster (Vienna, 1873) and C. Wagener (Pragnq 
1886) ; sec alBO R. Jacobi, De Festi bteviarii foniibus (Boon, X874X 
and H. Peter, Die geschichUtche LiUr i^ev die romische Katserzdt^ iL 
p. 133 (1897), where the epitomes of Festus, Aurelius Victor and 
Eutropius arc compared. 

F^TUS, SEXTUS POMPEIUS, Roman grammarian, probably 
flourished in the 2nd century a.d. He made an epitome of tlic 
celebrated work De verborum significaiu, a valuable treatise 
alphabetically arranged, written by M. Verrius Flaccus, a 
freedman and celebrat^ grammarian who flourished in the 
reign of Augustus. Festus gives the etymology as well as the 
meaning of every word ; and his work throws considerable light 
on the language, mythology and antiquities of ancient Rome.. 
He made a few alterations, and inserted some critical remarks 
of his own. He also omitted such ancient Latin words as had 
long been obsolete ; these be discussed in a separate work now lost, 
entitled Priscorum verborum cum exemplis. Of Flaccus’s work 
only a few fragments remain, and of Festus’s epitome only one 
original copy is in existence. This MS., the Codex Festi Farno* 
sianus at Naples, only conUdns the second half of the work 
(M-V) emd that not in a perfect condition. It has been published 
in facsimile by Thewrewk de Fonor (1890). At the close of 
the 8th century * l^aulus. Diaconus abridged tlie abri^gmeaL 
From his work and the solitoiy copy of the original attempts 
have been made with the aid of conjecture to reconstruct the 
treatise of Festus. 

Of tlie early editions the best are those of J, Scaliccr (156O and 
Fulvius XJrsinus {1381); in modem times, those 01 C. 0 . Mfliler 
(1830, reprinted 10^) and de FonOr (i86g) ; see J. E. Sotldys^ 
Jiisidry 6 f Classical SchotarShip^ vol. i. (1^). 

FtTlS, FRANPOIS JOSEPH (1784-^1871), Belgian composer 
and writer on xnuiic, was bom at Mons in Belgium oil the ajtk 
of Mar0i 17S4, and was trained as a musician hit fdther> Who' 
foUowed the tame dtifibg. HiiialQatfocompoairiQii.2ttaatfNM4 



kisli i/t the age otf aeven^ and. At nine years old he was aa orgafloist 
at Sainte^Waudru. In xSoo he went to Paris and completed hb 
studies at the oonservatoire under such masters as Boieldieui 
Rey and Pradher. In xdo6 he undertook the revision of the 
Reman lituigicai chants in the hope of discovering and estab- 
lishing their original form. In this year he married the grand* 
daughter of the Chevalier de K^alio^ and also began his 
Biografhie universelle des musiciens^ the most important of his 
works^ which did not appear until 1834. In 1821 he was 
appointed, professor at the conservatoire. In 1827 he founded 
the Rwue tnusicale, the first serious paper in France devoted 
exclusively to musical matters. F^is remained in the French 
capital till in 1833^ at the request of Leopold I., be became 
director of the conservatoire of Brussels and the king’s chapel* 
master. He also was the founder, and, till his death, the con- 
ductor of the celebrated concerts attached to the conservatoire 
of Brussels, and he inaugurated a free series of lectures on 
musical history and philosophy. He produced a large quantity 
of original compositions, from the opera and the oratorio down 
to the simple chanson. But all these are doomed to oblivion. 
Although not without traces of scholarship and technical ability, 
they show total absence of genius. More important are lus 
writings on music. They are partly historical, such as the 
Curiosiies historiques de la musique (Paris, 1850), and the Hisioire 
univcrselle de mnsique (Paris, 1869-1876) ; partly theoretical, 
such as the Meihode des methodes de piano (Paris, 1837), written 
in conjunction with Moscheles. F^tis died at Brussels on the 
26th of March 1871. His valuable library was purchased by 
the Belgian government and presented to the Brussels con- 
servatoire. His work as a musical historian was prodigious 
in quantity, and, in spite of many inaccuracies and some pre- 
judice revealed in it, there can be no question us to its value for 
the student. 

FETISHISM, an ill-defined term, used in many different 
senses : {a) the worship of inanimate objects, often regarded 
as peculiarly African ; {b) negro religion in general ; (c) the 
worship of inanimate objects conceived as the residence of spirits 
not inseparably bound up with, nor originally connected with, 
such objects ; \d) the doctrine of spirits embodied in, or attached 
to, or conveying influence through, certain material objects 
(Tylor) ; (r) the use of charms, which are not worshipped, but 
derive their magical power from a god or spirit ; (/) the use as 
charms of objects regarded as magically potent in themselves, 
A further extension is given by some ifVTiters, who use the term 
as S5nionymous with the religions of primitive peoples, including 
under it not only the worship of inanimate objects, such as the 
sun, moon or stars, but even such phases of primitive philosophy 
as totemism. Comte applied the term to denominate the view 
of nature more commonly termed animism. 

D€rivaiion.‘--l\\t word fetish (or fetich) was first used in 
connexion with Africa by the Portuguese discoverers of the last 
half of the i ^tli century ; relics of saints, rosaries and images 
were then abundant all over Europe and were regarded as 
possessing magical virtue \ they were termed by the Portuguese 
jeiiicos (i.e. charms). Early voyagers to West Africa applied 
this term to the wooden figures, stones, &c., regarded as the 
temporary residence of gods or spirits, and to charms. There 
is no reason to suppose that the word feitico was applied either to 
an animal or to the local spirit of a river, hill or forest. Feitico 
is sometimes inte^reted to mean artificial, made by man, but 
the original sense is more probably magically active or artful.” 
The word was probably brought into general use by C. de Brosses, 
au^or of Du cuUe des dieux fStiches (1760), but it is frequently 
used by W. Bosman in his Description of Guinea (1705), in the 
sense of ^ the false god, Bossum ” or Bohsum,*' propedy a 
tutelary deity of an individual. 

Definition. ---The term fetish is commonly understood to mean 
the worship of or respect for material, inanimate objects, con^ 
ceived as magically active from a virtue inhereat in them, 
temporarily or permanently, which does not arise from the fact 
that a god or spirit is believed to reside in them or communicate 
virtue to them. Taken in this sense fetishism is probably a 


*9J 

There iS no evidence of mr sudi belief in 
or eiUe>vher« amov\« peoples. It it only after 

a oertam grade of culsuro has \Msen attained that the l^Uef in 
lude appeafS ; the fetish is essentially a mascot or object carried 
for luck. 

Ordinary U^gej^lti the sense in which Dr Tylor uses the 
term the fetish is (i) a god-house ” or (2) a charm derived from 
a tutela^ deity or spirit, and magically active in virtue of its 
association with such deity or spirit. In the first of these senses 
the word is applied to objects ranging from the unworked stone 
to the pot or the wooden figure, and is thus hardly distinguishable 
from idolatry, {a) The bohsum or tutelary deity of a particular 
section of the community is derived from the local gods through 
the priests by the performance of a certain series of rites. The 
priest indicates into what object the bohsum will enter and 
proceeds to the abode of the local god to procure the object in 
question. After making an oflering the object is carried to an 
appropriate spot And a “ fetish ” tree set up as a shade for it, 
which is sacr^ so long as the bohsum remains beneath it. The 
fall of the tree is believed to mark the departure of the spirit. 
A bohsum may also be procured through a dream ; but in this 
case, too, it is necessary to apply to the priest to decide whether 
the dream was veridical, (b) The suhman or tutelary deity of 
an individual is not an object selected at random to be the 
residence of the spirit. It is only procurable at the .residence 
of a Sasabonsum, a malicious non-human being. Various 
ceremonies are performed, and a spirit connected with the 
Sasabonsum is finally asked to enter an object. This is then 
kept for three days ; if no good fortune results it is concluded 
either that the spirit did not enter the object selected, or that 
it is disinclined to extend its protection. In either case the 
ceremonies must be commenced afresh. Otherwise offerings and 
even human sacrifices in exceptional cases are made to the suhman. 
It is commonly believed that the negro claims the power of 
coercing his tutelary deity. This is denied by Colonel Ellis. 
It is certain that coercion of deities is not unknown, but further 
evidence is required that the negro uses it when his deity is 
refractory. 

Tlie suhman can, it is believed, communicate a part of his 
powers to various objects in which he does not dwell ; these are 
also termed suhman by the natives and may have given rise to 
the belief that the practices commonly termed fetishism are not 
animistic. These charms are many in number ; offerings of 
food and drink are made, i.e. to the portion of the power of the 
suhman which resides in them. These charms can only be made 
by the possessor of the suhman. 

On the Guinea Coast the spirit implanted in the object is 
usually, if not invariably, non-human. Farther south on the 
Congo the ” fetish ” is inhabited by human souls also. The 
priest goes into the forest and cuts an image ; when a party 
enters a wood for this purpose they may not mention the name 
of any living being unless they wish him to die and his soul to 
enter the fetish. The right person having been selected, his name 
is mentioned ; and he is believed to die within ten days, his 
soul passing into the nkissi. It is into these figures that the nails 
are driven, in order to procure the vengeance of the indwelling 
spirit on some enemy. 

In many cases the fetish spirit is believed to leave the ** god- 
housc ” and pass for the time being into the body of the priest, 
who manifests the phenomena of possession {q.v.). It is a 
common error to suppose that the whole of African religion is 
cmlxraced in the practices connected with these tutelary deities; 
so fax from this being the case, belief in higher gods, not neces- 
sarily accompanied with worship or propitiation, is common 
in many parts of Africa, and there is no reason to suppose that 
it had ^en derived in every case, perhaps not in any case, from 
Chrbtian or Mahommtdan missionaries. 

See A, B. Ellis, Tshispeaking Peoples ^ chs. vii., viii. and xii. ; 
Waits, Anthropohgie der Nalurvdlher^ ii, 174; R. E. Dennett in 
Folklore^ voL xvi. : R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West A/rica (1904); 
also Tylor, Primitive Culture y il. 143 » s-nd M. H. Kinsley, West 
A frican Studies (and ed.. root), where the term is used in a more 
extended tenser (N. W. T.l 
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fl¥TBRCAIllN» a burgh of barony of Kincardineshire, 
Scotland, 4i m. N.W. u£ Laurencekirk. Pop. of parish (1901) 
1390. The chief structures include a public hall, library and 
r^ing-room, and the arch built to commemorate the visit 
of Queen Victoria in 1861. The most interesting relic, however, 
is the market cross, which originally belonged to the extinct 
town of Kincardine. To the S.W. is Balbegno Castle, dating 
from 1509, and planned on a scale that threatened to ruin its 
projector, It contains a lofty hall of fine proportions. Two 
miles N. is Fasque, the estate of the Gladstones, which was 
acquired in 1831 by Sir John Gladstone ( 1764-1 85 ij; the father 
of W. E. Gladstone. The castle, which stands in beautiful 
grounds, was built in 1809. Sir John Gladstone’s tomb is in the 
Episcopal church of St Andrew, which he erected and endowed. 
In the immediate vicinity are the ruins of the royal castle of 
Kincardine, where, according to tradition, Kenneth III. was 
assassinated in 1005, although he is more generally said to have 
been slain in battle at Monzievaird, near Crieff in Perthshire. 

FETTERS AND HANDCUFFS, instruments for securing the 
feet and hands of prisoners under arrest, or as a means of punish- 
ment. The old names were manacles, shackbolts or shackles, 
gyves and swivels. Until within recent times handcuffs were of 
two kinds, the figure-8 ones which confined the hands close 
together either in front or behind the prisoner, or the rings from 
the wrists were connected by a short chain much on the model 
of the han( 4 cuffs in use by the police forces of to-day. Much 
improvement has been made in handcuffs of late. They are much 
lighter and they are adjustable, fitting any wrist, and thus the 
one pair will serve a police officer for any prisoner. For the 
removal of gangs of convicts an arrangement of handcuffs con- 
nected by a light chain is used, the cliain running through a ring 
on each fetter and made fast at both ends by what are known 
as end-locks. Several recently invented appliances are used as 
handcuffs, e,g. snaps, nippers, twisters. They differ from 
handcuffs in being intended for one wrist only, the other portion 
being held by the captor. In the snap the smaller circlet is 
snapped to on the prisoner’s wrist. The nippers can be instantly 
fasu^ntid on the w'rist. The twister, not now used in England as 
being liable to injure prisoners seriously, is a chain attached to 
two handles ; the chain is put round the wrist and the two 
handles twisted till the chain is tight enough. 

Leg-irons are anklets of steel connected by light chains long 
enough to permit of the wearer walking with short steps. An 
obsolete form was an anklet and chain to the end of which was 
attached a heavy weight, usually a round shot. The Spanish 
used to secure prisoners in biIboe.s, shackles round the ankles 
secured by a long bar of iron. This form of leg-iron was adopted 
in England, and was much employed in the services during the 
17th and 1 8th centuries. An ancient example is preserved in 
the Tower of London. The French marine still use a kind of 
leg-iron of the bilbo type, 

FEU, in Scotland, the commonest mode of land tenure. The 
word is the Scots variant of “ fee ” The relics of the 

feudal system still dominate Scots conveyancing. That system 
has recognized as many as seven forms of tenure — ward, sqc^e, 
mortification, feu, blench, burgage, booking. Ward, the original 
military holding, was abolished in 1747 (20 G. IL c. 20), as an 
effect of the rising of 1745. Socage and mortification have long 
since disappeared. Booking is a conveyance i^uliar to the 
borough of Paisley, but does not differ essentially from feu. 
Burgage is the system by which land is held in royal boroughs. 
Blench holding is by a nominal payment, as of a penny Scots, or 
a red rose, often only to be rendered upon demand. In leu 
holding there is a substantial annual payment in money or in 
kind in return for the enjoyment of the land. The crown is the 
first overlord or superior, and land is held of it by CTown vassals, 
but they in their turn may “ feu ” their land, as it is called, to 
others who become their vassals, whilst they themselves are 
mediate overlords or superiors ; and this process of sub-infeuda- 
tion may be repeated to an indefinite extent. The Conveyancing 
Act of 1B74 renders any clause in a disposition against sub- 
infeudation null and void. In England on the other hand, since 


1390, when the statute Quia Emptores was passed, sub-infeuda- 
tion is impossible, as the new holder simply effaces the grantor, 
holding by the same title as the grantor himself. Casualties, 
which are a feature of land held in feu, are certain payment 
made to the superior, contingent on the happening of certain 
events. The most important was the payment of an amount 
equal to one year’s feu-duty by a new holder, whether heir or 
purchaser of the feu. The Conveyancing Act of 1874 abolished 
casualties in all feus after that date, and power was given to 
redeem this burden on feus already existing. If the vjissal does 
not pay the feu-duty for two years, the superior, among other 
remedies, may obtain by legal process a decree of irritancy, 
whereupon tinsel or forfeiture of the feu follows. Previously to 
1832 only the vassals of the crown had votes in parliamentary 
elections for the Scots counties, and this made in favour of sub- 
infeudation as against sale outright. In Orkney and Shetland 
land is still largely possessed as udal property, a holding derived 
or handed down from the time when these islands belonged 
to Norway. Such lands may be converted into feus at the will 
of the proprietor and held from the crown or Lord Dundas, At 
one time the system of conveyancing by which the transfer 
of feus was effected was curious and complicated, requiring the 
presence of parties, on the land itself and the symbolical handing 
over of the property, together with the registration of various 
documents. But legislation since the middle of the 19th century 
has changed all that. The system of feuing in Scotland, as 
contrasted with that of long leaseholds in England, has tended 
to secure greater solidity and firmness in the average buildings 
of the northern country. 

See Erskine's Principles ; Bell's Principles : Kankinc, Law of 
Landownership in Scotland. 

FEDCHiiRES, SOPHIE, Baronne de (1795-1840), Anglo- 
French adventuress, was born at St Helens, Isle of Wight, in 
1795, the daughter of a drunken fisherman named Dawes. 
She grew up in the workhouse, went up to London as a servant, 
and i^ecame the mistress of the due de Bourbon, afterwards 
prince tie (bnde. She was ambitious, and he had her well 
educated not only in modem languages but, as her exercise 
books — still extant — show, in Greek and Latin. He took her 
to Paris and, to prevent scandal and to qualify her to be received 
at court, had her married in 1818 to Adrien Victor de Feuch^res, 
a major in the Royal Guards. The prince provided her dowry, 
made her husband his aide-de-camp and a baron. I'he baroness, 
pretty and clever, became a person of consequence at the court 
of Louis XVIII. De Feuchtes, however, finally discovered 
the relations between his wife and Cond6, whom he had been 
assured was her father, left her — he obtained a legal separation 
in 1827 — and told the king, who thereupon forbade her appear- 
ance at court. Thanks to her influence, however, Cond6 was 
induced in 1829 to sign a will bequeathing about ten million 
francs to 'her, and the rest of his estate — more than sixty-six 
millions — to the due d’Aumale, fourth son of Louis Philippe. 
Again she was in high favour. Charles X. received her at court, 

I Talleyrand visited her, her niece married a marquis and her 
nephew was made a baron. Conde, wearied by his mistress's 
importunities, and but half pleased by the advances made him 
by the government of July, had made up his mind to leave 
France secretly. When on the 27th of August 1830 he was 
found hanging dead from his window, the baroness was suspected 
and an inquiry was held, but the evidence of death being the 
result of any crime appearing insufficient, she was not prosecuted. 
Hated as she was alike by legitimatists and republicans, life 
in Paris was no longer agreeable for her, and she returned to 
London, where she died in December 1840. 

FEUCHTERSLEBEN, ERNST, Freiherr von (1806-1849), 
Austrian physician, poet and philosopher, was born in Vienna 
on the 29th of April 1806 \ of an old Saxon noble ffiunily. He 
attended the “ Theresian Academy ” in his native city, and in 
1825 entered its university as a student of medicine. In 1833 
he obtained the degree of doctor of medicine, settled in Viemm as 
a practising surgeon, and in 1834 married* The young doctor 
kept up his connexion with the university, where he lectured, and 
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•dt these’ is the obaiagt/ol eobchtidni^ htMlihe ipdlite^ bif^social iolkx>]gmd thatthO'^hehiJ^dcnP.^i^l^fatfl^ilgpd 
'>nvi>onii^ultJwhibh ibi^ gi'bwth{'i>eqe«iaiy{ f/Thpiidithcjn iff itbe held in this way, nor was the. bfiW9ffthetd<^prjhq\Hid.^b^^^rff^y^^j8 
1 already. «kistinfe^iinstrtirtibndnfhicH» to to/jtnutefQOiwdjfto .iidh>f/T^H^»kg«ir(flwraet^iof!'tW}5c ilitan^tw^ a 

. meet the •liew' needsj > lnr<Btndyih|B; tjlei'Qtigmfiahdbgstwitllii iof [weUTkndwfi) passage ilm>!th9[ ^i. ^$cuTfif 

poHticail’feudalisQl^ the fd^tindtiah’ ih edsyirtajinakeui TtodaU- mtrftu^^intubdnMm^iitt^iUir^ u^ 

dteiaiilng meeddof -thefiatbr Roman \and\eAKly tDfiedieVAl;at)Qiety lusset^ imugdsumm ,^ddf ^ 

^Jbas) /pptiectioa]-++iprotBdtiii>ni ^aimtirther^ suddenj attacks Jiipf 

ii'invading Irijichiop Tovdhdd jwiBsantsv)afeaiftrt?.bp|toe*i^^ Ipfeified} M tenant: fWyii.fiWPfoyi ’the 

' d jotoijf agkinkt thdiimijdrran^d/damfj^ of govwrfmeiitiofliwf , dsetcrdiot .4ig»irisb, m i<tbipd ; ipuvtyi ; toPwi^ /b^! j i tbje 

• 'od aghinst the legaii Inn lnii»> inav^/ekadt^ ; wdih^sy^bi^Ijaction^ hisrhbiding b^ngiik?tt^{tngt,tfj^ 

‘lileht itidlfJ tonbdidaJhriJotiAhoL/decaynngneinpifcB itfnd.fofrithe ^hiihwttor Qffayovwai^dfkiivdnessti , JtshopWfto po^d,^ 
nchhcrt;ibiG0rRian‘>9e((itlfnieht,14hfe.w«ako£teefhan^fthe(i^ nits yeryFibflginningt>the.4an4,|'ftla[^ 

i >atmeiv i wat i ieKpoBed*3tb > •{fctiaols ' to) aimast /earerjf frolationi j ofo We /created pwnTfarily gr^ t<^ jbu jt that pippfeawepi 

t^and-ion/iei^ery t^side.^ /Iiha)-ppotecibklh hotteallyifit/ iar/the yin the»rpoWPtrik^g Why*hisp<?fttipMffdjOWerjSbip.,, j 

-^bEuaiieto?o£'OOveibm«rtj/to^ IpngWoO^teln. -djAs wodc^fohiprbtefJtipRyiUjfleterviRpmm 4^ 

iiehfuit se^/:protbetk)n ^cOsewhdrfiMwbtei^^ toroebldogetliitj ^Igavtbirise tooithatiufaprcall^ittoi^sornnBen^^tiq^ 
'dhd'psprithe)piitodcnmntod[fprto'>ffhfaif(the'^e«hteQ«a|iJaotiH; icinmmifUMnfi^ [The [poor Jftndpwnt^ jiMy 1^1. ^^t 
fthfei«f^ilure^o4tgDVbrnmtotrit»)p«c^ tnet crfIite,(teortilprimti<ty: !h«5l»i4l&rom)One.kind)o4^preftBiQn pr woth^Tl KR^t ^^hcigtef^t 
tadvfctibsi 4he ncoeastty of:>finding4fi(mb'a|atoti(ltrtdijn.<p^^ ^fmdownwi^hwiinejghboint^iy^ positiijn gpv;e! bitp. inii^ty)%v 

’.ejefcdhding/ingfaBatoior! through! the [wb«lefiprtiia^ iram^i^cisiot tto'pQwet;to pteVe^^ gp4 

^^itodtv)of//todali«nvyMfwlach‘)'4kftoinhiTthb.>4iaosfonna^ hto;lWiptotectedi.rl 3^>rioh[nwWfWWwe^ i/f^^5f^y>Rrf>!9CtfXl^* 
'itestitetitit»Tthat)>broMght libimtaintistento/'tShntobfOoo^^ lawll^i^Gf^ne<^^<th»3ipDor>ma^f|a^^ spirender/tp jbi^pjiwi^yl 

^fi»ig!ibonir(jthe WniswhipJofifWa landR,yM^lwb) bR.tJbff^ 
phaldb^asi protection during f l^(l)if^jj 5 pe 

While these didcrenti ; feudal ^y^tenis haVd shown A^general 1 i Dt^«5/^,'xbiiu’i61lidj> , . / *^Jfet<^. 3 dill.,e 6 .i? 4 ,.attd cf. 17, 

X. 10 rt 
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Ift 9 >ehildnn 4 ^ d^ffmd 

otlii)^dtt^t(piMttke<thdb<l 3 ^pdkditorit^ 

Mvthe^'etn^ird; tThs ^ernmciitidookedrii)a v(il:fe 

gr(»t^kvoikj/beb)ie^d 4 r thumsfetnti laifeiimas toil^thetea^ 
Ikxictts Mate to m to^v^rheMhiprlbe^oiid/itBrir^ TheikAvs 
repi^dl^rt'^rbade it’uaxkit iocraasing ^pencdtiei/tbiit xkariy 
not‘be istoppedi >' ^h0tlno(tm> wes ;tooi stmag oa^ -both 
need of proteciioii w one sids^/the^natiirai) desioeJto 
increase largdpossessikmiiahdineans/d-aelMe^ tfaeiothiet» 

. Tbe§e practioea the iFraiiidmh o^^ nf : Gaul:<fou2:|d' in 
iifl poeseseinn ‘Of aocie^i when they eiitered linJbo that -prOvinflek 
v H ' 'The^ 8eem*4io have AHid^^od thcmat t>nac:> and>iUkt 
to have made tbcmihfiiriovhifwhiii* 

* outfnittteriakhimgo Th&pd/f(«^’fiiett]^ 

’ > teody to understand by the existence of ar sorpcwhat 

aimi)ar^ itiititimion amon^ themselves, the \comiiaius^ desGribed | 
by Taoittisj In this instittitikni tbe chief of thettibe^ or of sdme | 
plain^ marked division of the tribe; got^xed about >hiimM« i 
band *of <ehdseri V^rriofs; who forihcd a kind iof)pnKrate military 
foree and bbdy^iatd: The speoiai features ^ the' rinstitutidn 
were the strbn^ tie oif feiith i and service- which bmind the man, 
the support' ^and rewards given by the^lord,,and the < pride ;of ! 
both in the reHadonship. The i>ai^odnitm might weM seem' to i 
the German only a foSrm of the eomiuauty bhcit was alorm: which < 
presented certain advantc^s m hisiactual situation. The^chief 
bf these was perhaps the fact that it was notdoniitied toddng icr 
tribal ohief, but that evety noble was able in.the 'Koman ptadtice > 
to sWrrOund himself* With his dtgahi«ed pri vwteafttiy. Pibba^ } 
this taet, together with the more generaliiactof the absorptaoU 
in most' things* of the German in theBiomaii) aecduhts for thej 
substitution t 4 ' pdlr&ciftium ler the ^amiiatits Whichiftooki 
plAce tinder the^MiEfrbvingians. ' , i . ; | 

This change <Hd not^occiiry howeVar, without some mbdihoaitfon 
of the Roman customs. The comitatus madd -contributions of 
Its own to futurb feudalism/ to some extent to sU institutTohal 
side, largely* to the ideas and apirit which ruled in it; ProfcaMy ! 
thfe ceremony which grc*w intO' feudal homage, and the' oath ^ j 
ffcAlty; Certainly* the hcmoUraW position of thevasial andihisi 
pr^ in the -relationship, the strong tie which bound Ibid and | 
irian together, and the' idea that faith and service ware due oh I 
bbtft ‘sidei in equal ‘measure, we may trace to (Scrman sources.. 
But- We hftlst hot forget that the origin of the vassal relatronship, ; 
t^-Oil'in^ti^fio^*, is to be'f(^ind< on Roman and’ fhot on. GermOn 
aoll. The comihius developed and modified, it did not originate. \ 
Nor wa.v the system establidied m'any senaO l^^e settle-; 
^ertf of tiie g^up on the conquered, tend; ‘ The uniting : 

bf-fhe pereonai and- the land aides of feudalistdcam^ longafter i 
the'e6nmiest,ahdin'adiffet^nt way. r:i /! 

*TO‘thc! German irtstitutioilB offered *ho dose parallel. 

Ttic 'advantages, however, which* it afforded were obviou«,iai!di 
this sMe of feudalism developed as rapidly -after tha oeWquesti 
'«s thte^persdUat.-' The'niew German no We Vas asMsagertovejdtendj 
tH^rsihe i>f hte landi^ ani to increaSJO the numbers of his* dependants! 
kk' thh RbiMan bad b^. ’ The new German government fbwshedl 
•ho Wetter pro^btion froth local viole!nde> rthrwas it able shy nfolb 
'dffiictiv^ty to dheck the pmctkes Whidi- were treating feuc^^ ; 
Ihdicd'fbi^ a li6ng ‘time>it unlade woiattempt to do s6i 
add' easily passed f^ Roman' leinjiire* to the 
kingdom; and bectamO' OS * firmly touted imilte new. 
society as they ■ liad ever- been in thb * old. Up to this poirit we| 
'ha w seen dhly the’ small tteidoWher^and^the landless ^msn afiter-; 
ing into trieie ^eljtlonfe. Midaliim' *couM- nOt be<'estttbl»hed, 
libweVer, Until great of thfe land HOd adopted them ' foti 
and lifad%egun to enter the clientage of others' «ttdi 
tb'hiM’lahds by ^thd^f^caritim tienure. The-ffirst step toWOrdsi 
‘this'reiult was ensttynhd quickly takeni /T^ same class con-j 
tlhiiietffhtfuthish thi kMg’S^fiften, and to ‘form hia honBchpld and} 
116^3^^01^ Whether the relation was that of iha patrfithiium ori 
* the r<?mxTi!iplri<!f,‘fthd to be-hHCdi nobfe by entering fdto hi it was 
ISiter that they became clients of one another, and in part at 
> l^Vian, D&i, v. 8, ed. Haim, p. 62; 


toast .ag}ai 9 ^ 9 Wlt ofvflww: tadppttonrof.ghf 

iThe^,lfggp!teB,t^ wwpn.j^wua 

injienttonarbad ftfep, Church, .to 

aiwinatajrJti coutormost.^i^ ipo^ke thw -U 9 eful:itP,igfixij,t 3 be 

mfiuenco.ftnd ^uppofitj^lMclfk.j^nneied®^^ 

puWic; functions whichJoU. to .iUvStMirei by 

tfffitm tenqre.1. OnithO jOther greiti inop^cpyet^.lhp 

wide estates of .;bisbop, and' abbotj,>ad,,wcrq,ripg 4 yf!rW#p^ 

persuasion itoiimneK portions of ^ o%ft^ W 5 r 

t^s of ttei1Kal«re^\not\always.wdeed^ob^ITed\^^ 

I or able^to vbe enforc^ by^tho Church^: Thc epiployment of the 

to have, jlwen one 

means by which <tbisi {ocmibl' landholding wasycar^Wd, oyer 
from the Riomana ;tQ ^tha Fi^angish^pieifiod and deyeknx^ . into 
iteW forma, it oame rtp be, mada bv idegri^ea the of 

wxiibtea contracti by/wJuioh ithQ eights i of, the holder were more 
defiidtaly ; defbed and/ prote^ had been in 

Roman tewJ Thei length^iof time fpr which rthe holding-. should 
last came tbfbe specified,! afciirst, fora tearm pf year* Op4 t^heafor 
and isomc payment, to the .gc^txnr was .provided for, npt 
ipretending to represent the economic value-of land» but only 
:to serve as a spark of hia continued, ownership, . 

I These changes characterize the Merovingian age of Frankish 
I .history,.: That period had, practically ended, however^ before 
these two institutions, showed any tendency to join together 
as they Wem joined in later feudalism. Nor had the king up 
to that time exefted any appOreht influence ori the - processes 
that, were gbing forw^d. Grants of land, of the Merovingian 
kings hkd ‘Carried with them ownership and not a limited right, 
.'and thd king’s patrodnium had not widened, in extent in the 
.dfi'ectioni of ithe later vassal relation. It was the advent of the 
Cnrolmgiah' princes .arid the difficidties Which they had to over- 
.oome 't&it k:arried these, inatiihitions a sisage further forward. 
‘Making their way up from a position among the noliility to 
he'theifaders of .the land,.and finally to supplant the kings, the 
iCatoiingians had especial ' need of resources from which to 
pmfehase land reward faithful i support. This need was greatly in- 
crehsed’iwhen Ihe Arab attack\oii southern Gaul forced them to 
transform a tergeport of theiold Frankish foot anny into cayalr>\^ 
live ifundamen^^ principle of the iFnankish military system, that 
!the miut' <served! at his own expense, -was still unchanged; It 
had indeed begun to break down under the (Strein of fikqiBent 
md distant campaigns; but it was long- before /it( Was. changed as 
the recognised rule of medieval service^ If Inow^ iri ^addition 
toi his own OxpenBe^, the soldier must provide m horse amd its 
kriepingv 'the syitem was likely 'to break down - altogether. It 
was this iproblom which led ito the next step; To solve it the 
early Qsi^ohngian princes^ especially Charles Martel, who found 
the royal domains exhausted! and their own madequate, grasped 
'at the larid* of the -Church; Here :was;enough to endow An army, 
-if soirie merins could be devised to permit its rise..: Thk means 
wasioilnd in the pficatium^^xmt, vRieepitig nliVe, as it did, the 
ihet of the gnuitor’s -ownership; itidid not in form deprive the 
Q^ureh of the; land: Recogntzing Ithrit ownership, by a small 
payment only/ not ’oorreBpondirig' to the.viiluo ot the; land, it 
lef t the terger paart of the incofne ton uncet the need which had 
'•arisen. > 'At the same 'time undoubtefdly themeW holder of the 
land,- if not already the viasal of 2 the prince^ was obliged to 
btcome so and to assume an obligation of 'service with a mounted 
fbrete wheii called uperi.i^ This -expediefilt seems to have ^solved 
thel'^robtem;' It gave rise td the numerous. preeada»iV§rho tfgis, 
rif'thei Church' records^ and- r to the/ oondemnarion of Charles 
Martk' irn the visions of * the . dergy to . woiic '^difficultiea in the 
future life than-' he had overcome hi this.. ; The Ti!K!>st^^ 
consequences of the expedient, hnwevery ware not intended 4»r 
-perceived at the tiihe: *£t brought ibgether the iwo kkles of 
/ feudalism, vassalage and beteeficcj as they were now coriiisttaify 
call^y and from this age their union into whotiis really a. singte 

" * H! 2eitschr. der sap,, filr RBcUigdhiidhu, ’Oernv 

Abtrtfvifi. 1-38 (1887). Also In 3^44 ft'Soiiy 

! » Sec F.^Dahtti Viij. •2^ gO'D. / 



FKUIMniaW ca^ 

iDaeiilQal «f} ', j-nlf l/i-j':' 

fdAtibn hetM^wniiidiyidtiift.|itt3 arid ti)^laOy«ffei 0 c^ 5 fvid^ vt-'BW triHlsftir 
fotterfth&statfcn .biml 'nli /:ofjrr nt Hlvr/'T^i ‘j-i '-r.-f 

iiftothp-perfodfit^ the fteign^o£iC^]]eiinli^ fPf!we5eionj,iwas riPt}jc hpyever, eDtireJy.hjitfe^rXoad 

kae^iijefriHi^iinijage^liQentinutodinefiawU^ hno^l^: gpyernri)eii^'lwea)Qei)^ aite^ 

idtcW 4 be(pDigs it(itfdttisagnteltheseimtw^ Chwlewajpie, ^idipord^y}iavaffiori,^^d, the difiSciujfer 

even when standiri|gu)iii¥ijaT|3osiitk«(ib^w9ea^ the) fclJea^pnHiwwfttiori) fielded /to the i^opdi^ 

**tfi^tli®)i^jooti iintejo^tiiig tithe /pubKo/fdiutiieet<rf itherilariter. finrire upon its owa.fesourRes^ rtiP(Pf|cer wfep bfid pnceiiheeri the 
.The Biia^ntifetidhitbazxio*^ tottakejadrwhirift^ laoeansiof eeotitalixaUpIV ithe euMntx:h>un^ il); th^ 

of the breafc«dowhiaf.rthrihki)Germbn; maita^ iAann .f<H5mdQi)eodeWpwWchiiEiven,Piarjem«gnei 

ijlje^l^Mayalof^i^JtoinAB the poor lan^wrttr haldfound He ytm ahteitP tbxowioff )Xe^pp0sihihty.t9^ apy w W riPthori^, 
nefoge'^luQm the oxacrikMAS rOf lih^ ^oveniracot()inr;(<hel and to exercise the powers which bad J^eoipop^itted l^ihiD^ 
protectioritiollthie astifttoryydio.ccmid in rsonoe^way obtain eirimp- Idye^riasrif.f^ey wefeib^ o)iyn pcivatP^^^ion. 

tkms^ ettithoi'poQT/J^Vtoik iCO escape the sminioiw ide«nairwlUr«tf iNorwaaitherfewg’s Aidilachipg^o this -niethodjofvdi^idiri^ 
imilkaijyieetwcetrintyifb^ 5 ubinit((iing*hiBftstelfi and bis kuids tq thp irpyaba^borityi/anyTmore than, tQithp.jipanpiHty, fc^i^ 
(0(mat^;wlip[jdidinoitihesiti(te'Mi^ aMeHtpiforce^sueh Suihsnission. ra frequenJt pra^]l^9f.;tQ make Uie .admipisUative office iintP')^ 
-Chaoldnagoe tegWated willif vigour. BgaNfeithia tendetK^ fiefc>aind tOigWt. it rto be .held in that fpnn ,o^ .property by the 

JtoiiiBkcit^ri<«ierior;thep(H)r/ftiefiman to POMpt-j. Ip this. way the .feudaltppunty, op dpchyi#, formed itse^, 

dinrocdyntor the ataOe^imd .to^forbid tht^ misusei of poMfernby-rthei cprrespondinSrm Wist ^wily. =rpug)^y to ftkp.pld adminiatm- 
rmh^butfheiwasrriotiinore successltid than the Roman goviernnieht | itivef .divijsionaiof ; tbo sbate/ for iwi^hin 7 tl^bbunds pf. the fCounty 
iiad ^heeix in a like, attempt .Fioidly the king lfour!^,;himsei^ . tj^e.ihad ofitonr formed private .fepdei ipiasseseic^ 
compdHedwtoireeognim existi^rifaetei to lay upoa the lord thei ^tp.he forped intoiidep^eppp. yppnrthe .copnt, .sometimes, the 
dl^ty^nf^rp^5cldurimg his ‘meteiiin,.the fieldjaind to allow ihkn.' to j vipe^(x»mp^. had foBowed the cpimt’s example, ^and often, on; the 
appehrafe liiek<qoininan<ki 3 * Thiaaolved the difficulty lOiftmSiitaryi totbftf .ippd, the/copnt h^^ attached to his <x)unty dike 
is^rwke apparently, but with decisive consequences, hb oomplfeted ' ppssps^ns of. his own lying outi^ide 4 ts . bouudariesi In time 
thB-lpanrfdrmation' of* thj& aimly into a vassal army i it oom-j ithe private /Hd, who.^ never been an ^officer pf tbe^atetp, 
plertedtihe rocognitiOBi Pf fioudalbrn by the state, as a iegidnniate i assumed, tbp old administrative titles apd called himsblf count 
TelajtkwD'betweoii difierentiWmks of the people ; and it reopgaiacd I fir viscofuntj aruJ, perhaps with some sort of. right, for his positmn 
thoiltransformation/iiija great nrimber of castes Pf apublfc dwty in his^ teiritpries^ through the development pif the immunity, 
mtD)arpd\mtorobbgati(inaii , ^ ; fi .d^ 51^ d^er from that now, held by tbt man who had 

iinrtha.mcfmtvsH^ flttiotber iristitution had [grown, up rin pfigip^Uy.a count.j| 

BvancofHbman^'Socieityv vteb. ' probably.' began = and. oetitaibly , In, th^eftwo.)vays then the fepdfd ^stem w^ fprmed,}aml 
assfetedifb another ttransionriatipn, Of< the same kindi, iThls tjpofc, ppsaessipnfpf, the state te>^i^^ of jits functaoris in 

is.: thC' . inuriuttity i Suggested probably: by ' Roman , practices, jgovcrnment. - Its earliest i^tage of jgcow,th t^as that cd the private 
pofisibliyr' developed 1 directly from ) them/ it .received' a rpttifi posscsaipp: only. . .Under .a.goycgifnment.toq weak tq.pretearve 
extension in ithe -Merovingkn period,, al tfiisft and aspecsia^ inj ori^iithagi^tlapdowrifr-fca-j^edhiaeataterintO: a little 
the intcrestiOf'therChurch/but soDn of kyjandnholdei^.-' Byithej .whichriQould idqfend i^H. ^ma^n ncigbbpurs who needed 
gxvmtof ariimmumty to^aproprieter tbe rOyal'OffieerstheooM rprQtectiuri .caipe tpf He forpad tbem to bieicome his 

land ihis ropBcsentativw, were ' forbidden itd .entef W* lands nto i dependwU ip rptena under a f^eat variety of {qrmt* but esp^^ 
.exeteiae any pnldic function ithcte.: Thei drities whioh^thet ooun^ i ,devcl<^ngiha^9by ,the,^r^(:nrrvw ^urearidithq p^o^iwn 

^should perform passed tC theMprppriete^) who now represiented j person^ rservice, and .organ^ private juri^icjtion over bis 
the tgcmnunent for fill his tcnanta fifete a^ u^ Appmientlyi tcnaWij.and ; a. prwate a^y . for deibnce^ jinal^^ bc j^ecqted 
!!» modification fdf fthte royiddv eights; fwas intended iby^ this; from the king an Immumty.whichxxclpded jthi royal ofik 
arrdngement) but thefbegmning of a greart vObiangc, reaHyl .fremhislandsandimade hima quasi-representetive of thes^ 
been^madei iThte king! might ^tiU( receive the < same .revenues > In jthe meant^ bis neighbor jthe (x>unt h^;lxien,fallqwUK 
and' thel same services Iitom the district held by , the j Jordans ! a prncWjr and Innimtmn he had.epjojr^^, cpnsidcrabie 

foioadrlyv but for (their /pi^mtentfaiMrivate person >in this capacity I own. . .His xigbt tq e^cact 

as uvec^ord/ waS' now- 1 responsible.', In.ithe, ooursei pf a/Jongj ;and Jp^ipjalrdutieB, (pr^lie ait? 4 e M bad need tP:'fQrce fderi'^tlo 
periodi charaotfariaed by fa, weak cmtml .gov^meiat^ itTtWasi b^wc huf |dep^antt,wd/tben he ih^ them 

not ^ difficult: tdi cnlarge-tho fighta ^hK;h^’ the ^^Joj^ ^thusi land therSt^e, freeing.. th^m from burdens whlch l^ threw widi 
obtainedi.tolcxdude efvmfthefkingls.pemgn^f^^ frormthiei iincma^d uppn tbpfe yvha still stqod optside his pqrsond 

immunity^. arid (to translate ithe duties and p^meritfe which the* .prptefi^pnr In jgpqrwicfe ot their danger;, M biter in despaur 
t®iani'hliidjiottcft;owed*to tlw. state! into- obl^tioijSfwhi^ gett^vfijd>hc servipes adequately in. any other 

0wted,.toihib loud/ even finriUyvirtte inddentsiol his-tenurej ilhel way^ tbe.h^gs, first adopted for themselves some of the iorms 
most importtotnptiblb (functePri'iWhae* ttenefiormation^'m^^ p^Uces; which hnd thuif ^own up, and by degreevteq:?g- 

pnvateposfKssbn iwfffiasnated^bylithetgrowt^ nixed fbem as legally rprpper for fill cJ^sea* It‘ prpnqd 

was the'pididalr I Thisrpxocessh^^ipirQbably: already btguniin n| .e^iqr te h^dithe; lord responsible. for the pumic duties dr all 
small way in the growth of institetieuw' which 'belong/ .^depfodantsl^c^use he was the king^svassalrand by attaching 
teirivmiio mdet^of’ feudaiiam/Mthe ;orga]nm.ti^ ^bem 4 benefices which he held, than jte 

tcm^ttoigreatiestate^ ®veri in Iteman.daye t^he propisetri^^ i^rifome ;li^epdi«ctly! upon-eveiy . subject . 

eseroisedfU jurisdibtioa over Hbfe idis^tesiof his unfree , tenants. . Wbqn ^bis stage was reached the formative age of feudalimi 
‘Whedttcr^tfibf could lb ownrgrQwte hawt beenr extended over I may. teQ^asidered at an end. When the government of. vldie 
hm^freBritQriBntsiand.csirtied wfar as toinWorb a Joqal'.cnwt,: ^d.,e^tei:cd into, feudalism, and the king was as much 

Hke ihatfof Ibhc huridfedKinte private, imss^sipn,. is PPtWJteW .;sepw asf km^; when jthe vassal relaripn^hiprWaa recognized 
ite(stentoprobabte ihat itic^ .Bu‘tiri<anyf)ease)>the,fmmurih^ ifs a^ptRpe^ ^d legal foundatioti of public duties ; when the two 
>0asfiy,caimed4he;deyeliQ|mHait nf private ijuris^i^^^ sides ^pl eimty;fe^^ united as the almost 

.thdse.istaget. ,^el<rdr$icmurt took .the,, place. of .the opufcUc ' ]pni^ rule, sq tbaia man. received a fief because he owed, a 
oourtsinn.cilva/ jBAdtfeveri,rh|y' dapiee^. iriftcrimmal .caaea. f-jbe vassd’s duties, or looked at in the other and finally prevaffihg 
.platmiifi^reVeiv^f he write (Un(kitiaim^^lnrd,[jwa5 obl^^tn^mue • W^ay^ >timt hie ff^d'a vUbsbI^s duties because he had Yeceivcfd a 
1x1 theiodwteiof'tlhe d<d«adflttit*e j0xfd,.nnd,the,portjori;nf itherfipe; r bid idea of thfe temporai^.ichamcto 

;jnii[hWrJ^t 9 hniiHo 9 tigA< 4 ^^ viih,x> S9,7i , | of the precarium 1^]^ was lost sight of, and the right of the 







general rule — ^then the feudal systeAp^fe<^lbftt{faHftd'^tll*fe#0^. 
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'if wlp®l(S’'itf^s8ibeW^'tteB!f 'dfe 
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liiWWf'Ule 

ito f«i*atiiH"VvaS"d*a\tte!ly 

■ atftWiMWd*' < "rtte ' vartst^ 'anh 'gtlAfusiBw ' wwfch^ 'tfeigh 

'WleitflA Wtefef^j'aridM: ttflifewtl d6<ftrMlg|Wr?Ac1pi^; i^ft fcSb 
in the ages of beginning. It is easy to Idtf-tthlf’a t>c6ThlgS!'bJr 

foF'VArteitidfi 'ttfii'iejftfeptton. 

ttSih lfftfef;'‘1f<^ouM' W«'Mf>fe 
■^Adddttd’A if«tto('Sli»haftJ‘#Bffla'«a^ •bte'^euakl!'ii¥‘«i«’^afc 

l^iifctiifetSS/qfWiffld'lllii^'bpyfkteaW'al’SbiiiM^ 
''■Waf"''T!ife>bbdWalhf'Vaf^f$i^^ortHs'‘lilio«iMlidtp4ye^^ 
'4fe%lth4«'WAT5W^ tehit^'«Wbl<gfiM;h«<'>aSi«i«bfl ‘tlA'ISrfefSHaig 

!«luawferfi<>'if I w.'' Kfcttitflisf'fivte; .sjfflaehtiif ■ wfdit 

Tteft'is tMlW'df’!thlfe‘'aSgiHWW-ftolal%S«hi. 
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oRjilS;?" 


■«!i i . 


thi/nnia tht disttiii^p^ mhtoof 

^Ihrhhkiflhii^dftli)^ bm> d«b»tiq(Sf|^feKfid ndUtib^r 

service may be thought to rest upon the land, xioir^enlin#e 

^iscHxib^tctbMadetfpf^ 
ibf(k/fop bct^^th»i«f<9Kse»a^^diiBy^)des^ 
eoiybnissfr^^ijff/ltttwtpret^ ^eTlmidai ^ceQ||iQe||>tk(]l bf ithfe 
^nwwttf'itittitai^sBPvk^ctherwfettcp^ar nw) 

(^ie)4did|n9ir*tfcrta denidptianlnflldie 
os^nM/kA'^tefii with 

riirl^ drQainc^v^h{kiisritifeiteioWpiifan;l0fx^^ lo 

^Her'e^;ysl^ qWi a^wfrtuialJtroijiiw^ 
'Mihailiol9ertrwttv%d)fHt ldiftoiiltuto> bri^sitigate'^^tm 
'feonsit;) iwr>bhdi?tvowi'torfelkw)'4ft»fk^p^ ‘jphifingioUnjniq 
lanalyiticndly nc(tare, ll^toriiiaHf iwe^sc^btfdkf teronr 

65^ ^trirfop'instwwwjJlrheB 

jbidtatioh((be( It Qdtiiic^>tNbrmkb/rDhiARglf^$&i^ 
?0^di^>W^^^httHr%rfHCUlty^^mrttirkipei^^ vmedslM^ 

Jthr^tural^tjtovbBiend 
'«ilrvknw4e(]gb>byMi«mtchih|[)ithetobci^ iii^ whi^h ithdt 
ThentaM^i^oii'Oe «Berithte>tog«''pkrt(6fiiai7 
libam^iaAeffted a discuasiobitff 

wlglnsidodtf i«rti$fr«6ychePfroin'rgwlab^ mteetat m (khdt^ciserirf 
It ib>»a4nW«t i«i^K)8Sililene^«iri i|i>hhr/44ie*|iiiost/^ 
ti^tnatimgifaairbttb ;feadaiign 

n0‘»im>ng‘'«wpit*l«bn^^ fWe' 4isd t0iiw^‘‘^fe«dad 
“Sy»tedi ’ - foy’ittrfvw!itfnee^sidtie;/bm'\^ i<d^eb^of'iiiti|»Dp 
'if^i«ibbtttleys^the4tteamhg':^S3^ jfietidaJiswn inltoiftrisit 

it-mtsitbonfusion 

ftwJghlihfiWgaiWzed;*: > (kflatiridwelijtjy, J^vaikdinisi^efywiherio, 
and we should not be surprised to fin(id>istott(i(fdiflbreMffe 
^ditdthfitl eV)«t^::dc^dlih^^i^rAni|^l^ twadhlismiaAlkincti a 

'' |bld >eoiiptete««»f atwti^^uwifrtteillfcy of ipractioe twhifchv 
ddal^ttgb piif(fper/jdinl4ia«lfy«bet*5and^ etaeiit^hMc rthrbu^ao 
largb^ftitfeitit^^ b(it iiiliAin^ltt^N'kitiantliedd 

peilisipis>'«sila%e wplica<ai9lhejfeg«kr/a«|dltbelunTm 
dts^M^wasfdui'ttf tfheikTib6tfsenoqsi^^««o«{^^ tha^eucbl 
'^ifCtbfH^^bflttlatftktioflJttttdkflafjwdrM >r(; 

^^i'Bat)4ibo^:|^ekt>dmpha«rfc^t!p6n'i^^^^ t^Mmysiabo k) wrong 
fimptewlow;! tMderl^njjfklh'tbet a^jpatenrt: fadtlaaod 

Jjwietied > ftfftfianwntttl es iaMf rctoinrbiHps, 

’WlMfe ^aiiktf^dveryWhWfyi^^ Which TeaUy^rg»iiai(|htejpe fto 
thaei^aslfeudwlti matter 

?i?he dieMithbsfc awahd'folkn^ing’ t thiirdtaitionibf >vttas8l and 
ttt«l § bhri ptJifle^le HihanoveH holder^ofttand iiiaftetiwitwbd'iiiit 
'Ofl^dWner/^aittil'tlte hi^en ifibit teij;eaclwdj|jis(Mb4’timdsi«weni^ 
'«bilcefitwm^rC(liRtt>tlh^tirAiih r>tthaiithk te»nurejby>whichffc thing 
vttitie ibMddrime'df hwifouxkbte: 

^teekicmfej hfift'Wtoral^afld pfUitlfeiil>4|i Jtharaictey^^ llie>^WTOiple 
^^<'^nfktdld^0b]^fatihni(Off^4bydl^/<pr0tet^oh‘4Kh^ tiioding 
«IO^tllw4ll>fttie <tf fwife sodetfr.fpim the h%h»iKllJto itiie 
kiy 'ihe^pUncipleicrfr^dkti^ubei^w^ 
deMrodhkg alii Hghtsyibdfit»Ulh^l^f (mddidcatbn^iTenid 
irtithi^ahef>f64wfiitiort»bf‘da-kw Thdrev^af wctihdlj^ intjfaot 
pmtftide^W hwfer‘*hinl6]«dh^viM tihk» short ^idtokri}^, 

’beekUse(tHeM^lH^t^f>le$>^d)tded(td «K|ire{^( iBheidsBi^TBa^ 
Ihfms/iAiiadibeeaude^HrtftoHkal dei^ ^itmT^w^ononpaiBR^ 
Jirt»FwuilfIshf :<tettdeld;itori^rei»rve - ibmh :id^f e^»ifef juni- 

ni viw 

nJlihe'fhOiiAatitttti b^«N?4telidrftrete!d^ pjropebiwasitheifief, 
la>^, htrt^ttflght be a*y deiitk3aie4h«i^lasfan 

•bffiee,>k 

'Jor< opefate^ «> ifliHi 1 f tV'itetawi 'tbr ^ ief/ fthk^nwitf bewdherftJfc 

«dd kerVide ^rJik 



yfeo^tt!krtcc!‘!^‘ttit^Ktf ^jtteir^fee'^dTa^euirted ih Aomage^xm- 

‘hisvfiofi liSbokm^ 

'Wdrei’fiMl!fedjm‘44(rl^ kfoeib*(iJnj) hddi(iber/ilefoih his 
1 property, ptaetMy'^awd'nit'teleJGkkcitw as if 



.A .j ,HDAajaHUDaJL4j^,HDAaiiHu:ri ps>i 


hd^werejfchernvrtittn h^jdleTereiBiin^iQ£iioi^6«a(jl^i»^ khoWiposeiUfi p(^hap» ^ wag^ilkm^idK. 

c^UpfO^asI thAj|[dvtaiheixtijof^AifffiinM^cQtirltii^ 

ipsuRiecl bjr lAittJ/tmb ,^ajstid^i #m;iiai)la^;]ndlk)mQb)60Mi6c^ GertonogsmromfiEtsr^ ohM ^suetibnv^inHitoy* judicial^ 
OxadtnMrmia YThbyiiM»I (klemifoedptl^Iloo^iriifll^ ^rntnoMl^ teg«ilatiivfi/|v^6i^,‘eanM rnihy the fiaemea^ithe 

tliby jweoe^lidweveif^i^ m^\ bccttim l)h^riiiwref]mfefli»b(fcra\«>£;t^ 

andfte^ ra^qUAth jal loWkiimiipsuitraitiQiiU: by*> imiextip^UH^iaiK^ f 0 nikisdjjise>^i<^rtm^(irto 4 ]afr/C 0 i|i^unU^y kr iits ^fence and 
doniouitedr^tcr/iviT^tm^ idiif iqanyi ipoihtai d')deftiul'itUo^yaaefiI>V au^tena^^iio.lipiigfr /New 

senrkas idiffbrc^' >i)Hdel}r/in.didf€^^ theoku^ti^worM.) a»[ileiiiJiiMt)wh»^bi ;indt)ed j these; lOfhficeptflins. hadiliaietiie^ 

Wi^>.niay;jsa)rylhowfiv^r> {thtti^<tl|cop>;iah7ii>|Hb twb jBlaesQ$>iJgflRejrall disappemtod^/butin h^b<nt(the>yidt(iniijQf^e 0^^ 
aaid sjjeddhw .^^hq(gsiidraldiiclddffd)alldhat>il8^^ eome^;un40> dii&irdntideaidf fllfeig)‘olind^ii£ aervieojaad cbj^a^don tprevailedlj 
thb idekijjof ldy^t>4t) seplaiig ^e(>k)rdar jbtemstig.lfecpmgi^ Snper^iaUp, (for elMUDdpk) ih&tktid^lMCo^ldiffeFedi hdt.il}tt^» 
8eci:cta//be4ba^mj||!;>ti^< plans (of>lut/endmies;!pHitecii^ froapoitp ^putbi&io »pr«deceesoriJ iti\va&.etiil.ftiv^tMisn)iU 

dB&f Thdjqjeahc servkxdaret^apafaie^olimoteitkfiai^ Hftiiproilediuire ^raa/^most itheisame as, [thei ednlieri/jcj Itvoltehf 

and tUyinradly^eccivedrfndactdei^ ini tu(^Qmi land aotane^ iadiidddr tiWi jsaine clbsae& Joi. men. Saxon^ Witehag^ot^anid 

tiinesiiM written The ihoatidiaii^^ NDilman)((!^'aiW.i^iaQQ^ alike.! ButithbrineifiRb^ra 

vma thb'anilitkrf i smice^ >^bitli indnirded iappea^acdeilb tbti Qf)'tiie'kudAl tooqrt>i|aet^mot to! lulfil aidkiuty owedf^torithe qi^l 
dcld dn sijmiUons ivitha'certain iorai:, bhbn arhredina spe€idod[ imuntjl^^jjDiiib aipeiyatb phligatiQh,iwhich]jt]^)thad tauitn^ inJ 
way^jornd Yemainih^ ^epeciikdi length fdf bfteh.kidiidcid neiiuiiitior llie dkijr held^itand in( the histoey -of intHttitiont^ 

also the duty lotfr giiatrdihg'thetlonii’a 'castTe, andiof holding 6rie/s, it is differences of thihaoft /tvhichfar© theidetenmning iprinciptesK' 
ownicastlcisuh^ect tPi the:.^Iii^ei^hd^l6i^ilu) tblS^iaMfiailidlllis Tbaieudal^lstate Was 4nei in wbichy aa itrbat> beeni said^ prtv^e 
fieL ^ Harddy 'Ibe chara^i]istio> wia 3 )Col]rt 6 ervidej whi^rkiohided; laWhad umiFptdithe^filaoe of .ptlMio ikwi rlFublioduty had becbme; 
the duty of! hetpibg tbi lotnnrtthe odurt ahisundnonsyidfl taking prkwtei obligation.' * To'understahd the fhutdal s^te ^ikessenM 
cinema own cases to itkat fckimort i instead rMiibo apmc iot^^ luid of ! ' to;nlake clear to one/a mind^tbat all sorts] of servtOBsi .whichi mien> 
sobihittingto tts<jud^mdnt^ iThe^duty^of giiuin^<^oldtd advioe> j ordinarily .owe rtol fibepuloficab to one mother/ 

Was often demanded alndffalfflled ih m^sEBads oflthe oourti and into ' a ioxite of tent paid if or ithe iise bMand/aiid.d^ffnedrandi 
in these feudal courts the oWigations- rqf • lord 1 acid fvlasaal ; wfero; enforced by a private conttect. In ever^’^ fcuddl qoitetry, howpaitr^ t 
enfdroed; with an iuftiniate lappeai ito Whr. . Undet this iheadJ scundthiE^ of tbe etelkij conception tSurvivod. ; tAgener^miiitaryrl 
may be enumerated ' also tibe I firfandol: ddtios of the > vasshl^i levyrwas occahionally mad©. * ^ometloinglliilte taiaatiohoocasi^ > 
though th^ were ndtiregardedby ttiefeudJallawospL thbnatute occurred^) though. !tte gorernment^Was /tjouaUytaustaiped by 
bf the tenuife, 2.«1 ifailure lo paiy/thetedidiiGit.leatdte conffsbation^i scanty ieiidal pbyimenteiy by the. proceeds ofr justiceiahd iby/^tho' 
hut they weroicoilected 'by' suit land : distraint fJrkfi any: diebtlE income ; of domain manors. About the office of king moiie)i©f> 
They- <lid not hUve their crigiii in etaiomic ^dbhsiderafaioafisv but * this ' bariiier 'thrwes^pft 'jgatheffbd thaa Yc^sp^vherc' in ^ the' * ataJtie, 
ww I either lintended to tmlark the vhssal ’fe Itenrinb irdatibn^j tHkoi aud 
the relief, or to Ibe la part of'his ser^c^(lilke,the itid, tbatiis^hO' 

was. held' to bome to thb uid of his lord 'in a teiiife of .fman6ial\a!»> Thei kingshipj.bwro nucleus oj new goYOwaroents as tie 
of ’milirjwyfindcesRiw^The’TfllMifwaaunsupi -|)aid'byf:tfaes/hcir- feirdal^systete'pii’^seddWa^^ I i' 'j'- ; 

for tihe lord's recognition of his succoision. .'fllie aids-w^itre ^ 'Act^hl j^V’^lfnln^t^ih '^b pfiitftfvc' ahd .bn- 

on a fpw occasioms, detorminted 'by i^uetiom, 1 wheto » the , lotc^ w*» f dj^tweittto^ed..|, , wly ' ' ipf ' )f i 

putito unusual ■eoepenRo- aa for his (ransoiniiWh(‘n' mpttnred bylthp awi .Wrouy alikW ws the wta-r-)a court .fpmiea bi the 
enemy> (n: foe ithd hnightiibg of his<efld£ist 'IFliwre was greadtr mis 'hcndd^it/biiice'^nd wkhourt aiiy CoUSdousnesS etf difference 
variety tegarijing' fthe: joCcasipn' and • arabunt pf <thnse paymentB,'.* of ^ ' in far' ,a^ ' thete 

iind in' Bohie 'parts irf the Jfeudni world they didlnttt 'eKist\at\idll aiiiy. ,1^, .^^1' 

'llie most luorattK'O 'of the fiord’s righte w'teci wardship I ahdt. supervision r ^jid-ncortroil, over, treVenue-i laqd . adminjfitraiip»< i 
mirria^e, bUt ' the feudal ' theory of the^ also- was nhoal©bouiiiqip^ . Almost ' lUI * tiw ; inStitutioP» ' te "tUodern ' frtateS < go bSu^ • ‘to i 'the 
'J'heffef foll^nlOo the handsiOf^e lord;\and' hcjcbjdytditsulBuenues i ciiHi^ birMh^dh'in^nff ’fteindt' tte 
during .'the' 'midority /i^ tlie fh*k,/fbteaiisb'the^nMBOr ^tjowki' noU\ 

pwrfnrmf'the' duties (by 'Whiidh h Was fhrid;' (The! heiress! tnbiit I p;er^^el.X,Xn .aotwu. »(U 6 an . SfisumWy’HCOWl^, i dccioTO^ 
marry us the lord li^khedi h(Bcia(wse/ he hhdia right to knbwithatr qoestibns^ by disAuerion 'and the Weighfcnof .qpiilnter/thdugJii^^^ 
the 'holder' of thefficf Jcduld' melet theioWigatiOTB/ircstiBg mporii d^i^?on^|bbt!E^ned letteir lb^d^yk^ fOtthi^y^nuto 

ib 'iBoth(t^rdshipand(«ite'riag^ bowov«;,ibaluahle riots' > t}pq rff^sidipg friemNir^^ bf.'tbc lOTci'^iJXQse' 
whiehr'ihe ^old( mu}di»e*«rcise (Himself forisettllte othete.; iThesfei' It„qan;:r^ily.ilWi' 6 UW that;,«a'#i:govexinn?ntjbf 
wUrti moans the dwly'/rigtiljs and dutiea/.iriiifch^tk)uldv-h^ leAtential- dpbtwtive fflenwnt.Was the baton;! jSoj Iprtg oAi the; 
d^ribedras «xwtihk'miieiidEHsm> \bbt'/they'.OTe4tBe'Ateb$tlci^ jgpvferiffnfei^t |;eriia^d', 
a'ci^risrid/and'oA'tfern^ ‘«t*'somc'(l)f them,ijai hifoufidatidiv thUi !fejijL<J^iuitS'^ba^fi<ct&*'.^^’,’}y|^’;^ 
whole sUttifcture'bf^ettdsd «Wigarioh wWsbiulftyhoivutendet^dfi m’eht could free itself from its 
(£dieaity ri»garddd, ofeudaiism >eove!red <£UnDpe luidi afnxAwtek diskppcen^^asrtiieiotgaUiBUribh.te SboWty ;i.<whatiia prokssio^ 
of 'these' fiefs, "ri^idg irt>lf^tW)dttd ridilcis' one othen^fediWl tb'fotni 'the^ judicially J 

thd!sihttliUst;'tHe kingf/ob tha i 

toj^l whb'Waw th^fsdpremefittndowtter^’dt wfco.held;thef kingdom) maatJt»: 1 puy 4 w)©^\ianM\Qthet^i:^Jcasia?^d 4 Wb^'A^ 
from* Ood.l* 'Actually ndt eyrjni^iivitho<4n(»tf regtiUr'^ofufaudi^ of.dnteteonsmauicklion. aiid rtha growtk.Qf con^ made: 

coiiiwrie^J a iridfe ■ be uertMu^ti- 

tkm‘of mukiltitWiidf'siii^' ''^A'knd^ nughtiho^ 

k!ing,?a<C0Uiritl'Of viscouiit/Ja? bflan- efbbot^forithbddngfl disintegration,' ‘by maidtajrpfpg a\generaJ'.framewoik*.(^^^^ , 

hitesejlf of'Orte''Of Hife owii''vds^ls)'(iiiUwcln b£i a' Kalman® vassal^': nWrtti while aliailiwag^theuoes^ oajce.iforutsdf. 

and' hi tettim>Hii' Va^«al’#a^as‘<ahwiifhu<holdianothdr'ffefi'<^ When'the ^hctiott'Of^pfoteotmn^andflocAlfkUpaiivision'^^^ 
olf'HJmv' 'The 'Case of thfe 

(# Franw/iS' wffamolisf'exlamplei'' HiBigrdatiterritteyfwasJiiieid ) nearly all tne states ot ^r6pe'this.eud..i|s^it^c^ dunpg', cj:‘ 

o^'iAisinidbpaM'of tfhe1iiiij^.(i>f>Fmnte;'rr[He'heldl«iport^ byr,the,d0fie.r.pf,fitii«ri3tl^(Cen ,i jvTJI^ei^A 

a im^h fcdvereign, tho wiperbr^' attdf othte iportkiw lof the' irtujce I v At the ihpwevgr, . wbftu, r dw^pp^^gi . 

(ff BUf^dyyOf two archbrsllbps, bf'fbuf'bwhopd,'ahd erf lireatoot \ ast;1;ha.tegan«gtipiVPl'PPciety,rit g%yp.?nise;!^ 

o< »St ©fenlsi' fViiqUently drd' grt«t.';laynldiids,f«W}iiri thi?tncase,< > seiwpii<y»tinued[ri*i!iutOr#4ter ..agte ito pjw.j 

blj^ittiidi'by'{eudal\iteni^iteiftffel«^ i^' f «■ j Ouu uf, i^aeaertTiwb^ w 
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A»ifaada%m : 4ge> «{i>«ispc;piilidb^ %e 

o(^ileclirtei^ Mended to^cif^^stalliBeiinto ^fixed'^for^ 

At'thciiSai)A0(tiihv^ dftB» of'»iiMm;an>6eMiiyi«ie6it!ed 
thfiso ^fqmii to their- 5 own/>ifitoy protoi^nal.lw^^ 
wrote' doim-iionr: their own .esUd ^others^i 
* -;. ' ) > iUiic tlte 'ifeiiditl usages >wiith whieh^th^ wei^ iahiiti^ 
Thttigoeftta^iOf^thtsecod^ wsus'th^>t.^h century^ and espiecUlty 
thbvscond&lf of it. HhQ codes in their tuik tended stidtfurther. 
to usages iintoifi^ and uie may ^dateifi^ 

th»ieiui iO(f:the bcmtin^ an age of feudhl law regalating 
esi^dially the hdlding ^antl transfer of iland/ end ,muoh tnqne 
umfoiinvia^ tluu^antoTilhan the law of the teadal age proper;' 
This was particularlj^ithe case in parts of Franoe and Germany' 
^dierc'ieu^lisflhi <ifontmucd .to regulate the property' rblatidiis: 
of Jovds'iand VaMls loiter thasi elsewhere, and wheraihounder**- 
lyinf ' ecbnolnic^'feudaliBm fiemained in, large partltinchanged.' 
in iatet ^iido^foudalism, howeyery the pc^ticaL had given' 
way tOildui Isconomic^ ahdf icustoms which had once had no 
eooncittiricqignihcanice dame to have that only. < 

Feudalism fonndd the starting^pomt also of the Mter social 
nobilities of Euxbpe. Ilhey drew frqm it their ittlea^axid raln^ 
Bind many of their Regulative ideas, though these were formed; 
into move 'definite and tegular systems than ever existed in' 
feudalism proper. It was often t^ policy of kings to increase ' 
the social privilegcfs and legal eocemptidns of the nobility while 
tafeing away all pdlitical power, so* that dt is . necessary in the 
hist^ of institiiitiQns to .distinguish > sharply between these 
ndbihties and <the ieuded horohage proper. .It is only in certain 
backward porta of Eorope that the terms feudal and ' baroniage 
in'iany'tbehnical sense oan be juseid of the nobility bf the, 15th 
century.' 'm ^ : (G. B. A.) 

. Bm.iocltAi!KY.t^qr imow detailed uiformahoa the, dis 

r^^ed ,tp i,th^.,a«;ticles ? Ezfowsn 4.4W ; FraKic®, : k'rcnch. Jjctw-, 
and , Tn$iiiuHoi^’, Villekaoe; - I^anor; Scuiage ; Knight 
S sKVidr';' 'ffruE. ' FoR'i 'general sketch bf Feaddllsm the <ihat>ters in ' 
tom^ f!.‘ oi t\iie iWihife j^tUraU of lavlssO aha RambaMd: should hb 
consulted. Other general works are J. J. Ahdy/FKf«dfff#iSii«,’(i&slo) ; 
P^l iptd Unterihanverband (Weifuar, and 

GfsckicHiej Ms.Benejiciaiwesens (1850),; M. M. KovalevsW, uiiono^ 
miscHs ^niiifidhelmg Bwapas (1902) ; B. de Lavelcye, De la pro- ’ 
imM 4 ( d$ s^s formes primitives ;• and Th^ Origin 0/ 
iaLandyaitriaislatioa by M. Ashley from the Works oiK. O^Fustel dbi 
with, an introductory ch^ter by Profcsjsor W. J, Ajshley. , 
Two owr- works of value arc Sir H. S, Maihe^ Village Commntuties m 
ikg Baki dnd West ; and Liftdn 'Gautier, La Cheval^e (i^ris/ 

18^4 ; Eag trails. W Henry Frith, - CMvctlfy, Lcmck^n,' 1891). 
;For<feinudiSm in ^gland see the vanous constitutional histories, . 
.W, Stubbs, . Uistory jQf J^l,a^d^' voU-.i 

1^7). Veiy valuable also are ,thc yrritings.of Mr j. H. Round* pf 
PrwesMfF. W. Maitland, and of Professor P, Vinogradp^l. Among 
Round^S Wbiks «jnAy be mentioned Feuded England viSqjs) ; • ' 

d$ Memdsville (1^2 ) ; and Studies an ike Red Booh opM Exolmmer . 
(igp^. Maitland's Domesday Book emd Beyond (Cam^lid^, top;) , 
is. h^p^sabl^ ; and the same remark applie.s to his History o{ 
EWfUsh Law 'before the time of Edward 1 . (Cambridge, 1895), written, 
in eOniiihetion with Sir Frederick PbUock. ‘ Vinogt^of! haa lUutttin*' 
ated the s^bibet in his Villainage in England {1^2) , 9 JiAkis [Sltgh9k 

swviffx 
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' Focietodalism to France ivse N'. D.Fustd deOouialigBs, SfisSeare desf)] 




^ ^ ^ ^ 

attdManueinies insidMions fran^usi: piSodadesxQetpiHonij 
dif 90 te.ii^ 9 H\ ;';J. 'Fla<;h,, %jgs\Ofigiiias^ file. Efdmoe djtfSb-,. 

:.Uistoir^M$ insUmiqnf^p^mqws,, 
et Mmniifrat^es de la France (1890-1&98) ; and Mchri Sfte,;Z^s 
cti^S '^Uratbs et^te t^gime domanial '* 'v 

iFiM^iGiennifUiy i»a<G. Waltz, Deutsche^Vedfaeotmgsgeschiokte 
and hv^erlin, 1844, H. 3 runnw,..(^ftod?fiiie dauteobenfl 

H^htsff^hi^hte ^.1901) ; V. J^sfehung. ,des 

Ldbensnwsens (Berlin, i I and G. L. von MaurerJS wqlrks ori.the 
eariytotltorion8df’the<feriri£tos. ' ^ - 

FEUERBACH, ANSELM (18^^1880), GbrMamJpahitot. 'bbrw'j 
al BptPfts, 'the* ^ of a well-knMTtt archaeold^^ist, 'the leading 
dassicTst pamwbf^l!he German* ^iqth^ntiiry scHi^U' He was 

that' ttiaHbl'y‘ bf^d-aftRk^m^p'v^* tieeiJed to -e^resBi^qn^the 


|ksftish£Kh^«iid:i^ 4 h)i^fdi)^^ ccurbodtiiatrinavei' 

; beebcndjtombAchtavitoiB]^ itoaiitu.'iAlter hoving'paBiri^ 
i tiheiaitisol^eolarofr ]]lh6sel(tot:anri Mimicbj (heiweto; tiol Antwesp. 
aiid^baKque&tl)t^toil^uiis^>wtoeii6bei^ thentoadhing! 

: oFGOfLtbre^'disql jiroduosdiihis ifirot anasterpiecefA^^iHo^^at^/tiiB 
FbaAtam'*’' i in >t^2. 1 He. subsoqueiitiy /wiqrkediiat >‘]karlBnifacy 
' Vdniee Iwtoird^ to Ifeli^ udder (the lapell * bf i^e igrnatestl )Sbhoolr loi 
edburista),: Ronit land Vienna.. iiHe it was: stoeped'^i^ lekvsie 
knowledge^ aiid<hi 9 <i^re; tcmpesitibns'itovvuthe rfitatae^^ 
and tiln^cityioE Greek! Bin:J, Bds^pdihted.'w tto 
i^cpriiMi giv(to< m>V!ienna toi to^design FxlIL j^ tfab 

. Tita^ tothe>eetHqg ofithe Muteumiof ModeUing^ tonyent to 
: live in Venice, : where heTdited iW .Ta88:a>;< nHk worksjare.^tp. bd found, 
iat the leadings public galleries\)af Germany |> iStrittgart\'has hiis. 

' ** Iphigenia ** y ILaickhihe, thc i^ Dantoi ati iRaviennai y Muiricdty 
' the! ^‘(Medea V and IBer^> The Gonenrt,^: hts.;lastiiimpbrtant' 
picture; Among his xhief . wobks . oDe also 1 The iBattle foi Itbe! 

: Aniazbos,!' Pittk,^’. 'ViTheliSynkjKMiiim of piato/.V V fihpbeua 

atnd'Eurydloe ’’ and Ariosto iin-the'Pmrkiof.Fcilrarai^^ ili <t. M, 
rSUSlIBAGH, ' LUDWIG; AI£DRfiASK!(E8o4^i8i7^^^^^ 

, philosopher, torthson of the'aminent junkt (see below^ wat boenf 
at LondShut in Bavaria>on the 28th tof July 1804. i He maihieur! 

1 lated:at Heidelberg with the intention of 'pursuing an ecclesiastical 
career. Tliroiigh the linducnce of ProL > Daub' he was kd to 
an interest in the then predominant 'philosoplhy of Ik^gcl and^^ 
in spnte of Jris: father’it apposition, Went to Berlin to study under 
the riiaster himself. After two years’ disoijpleship the Hegelian- 
influence began to slacken. “ Thedbgy,.*’, he wrote to a friend, 

1 .can bring myself to .study n6 imorc. 1 longi to take natuire 
to my heart, that nature before whqsei depth the faintThcartod 
theblogian shrinks back; and with hattire man, man in hk 
entire quality:’* These wordS' are ta key to Eeuerbach’s develop-* 
:merit* '> He icompleted his education at Erlangen with the, study 
.of natural .science. His flrst book^ piubli^d ■ anonymously, 
Gddlmhat ubtr Tod und. Unstefblkhkeiit ed. J876.V 

iconthms an attack immortality and an .advocacy « 

iol the Spinoinstic immortality .-of reabsorptio®: in nature., Ihese 
principto, combined with his ietnhajrassed .manner of public 
speaking, debarred him from academic advancement. After 
I some years of staiggling, during whichhfl published his Gestdkkhte 
\der neueren Fhibsophie {2 vob.^ 1833-^x837, 2nd ed. 1844), and 
AhMard'und Hdoise (1834, 3rd ed. S877), he married in 1837 
land : lived a rural - exifitcnce at Bruckberg near Nuremberg, 
isuppooted by>'his wife’s share in a -small porcelain factory. In 
two works pf this period, Fterrie Boyle :(i838) and PMosopkie 
^uHd^ €hrisientutn (1839), which, deal largely with theology, he 
held tha± he had proved “that Christianity has in fact long 
vanished not only from the reaeoan but from the life of mankind, 
Ithatik is nothing more than a fixed idea ” in flagrant Contra* 
ichclikm to Jhe distinctive features of contemporary civilization* 
jThis attack is followed np in his most important woik,, Das 
{W^sin des ChnstiMums {i^j)y^wk 6 sda. translated into 
\'Erri%lhh{TheEssenceof Religion, by George Eliot, *853, 2nd ed* 
afi8tV^i«hch and Ruasioil. Its aim may be described shortly, 
jaa»ah afiort to humanize- theology. He lays it down that man,, 
isoior )asi he iazational^k to himself bis own object of thou^t. 
ReligioTi :iB> oonsciousness of the tohnke* Religion thereforfi) 
is nothing else ' than the consoiousness of the infinity of . the - 
'consomusbess ; or,, in the "oonscioutness .qf the inflnij^. fhe 
consoioui' subject has for his lobject the iiifiiuty, ofjhi& own 
iwtaifev^ -Ihufl God is nothing «lse than mb hens, SO to speak, 

(the rdutwBid projection of; soap’s : inward nature. In part oi i tqf ' 
hisibbokihe develops what he- calls the ‘ ■ true or antlwopoWgicel 
esseiKC ofi -religion.” Treating of God in hk various >aflpeqta 
'“ as labeing of the understanding,” “ as a moral being or law^” 
'“ «5 love ” and so on,Feuerbadi shows that in every Mpect ^}^ 
ichwelsponds to some feature or 'need of - human natwji.vllf. 
imaniisitohnd contentment inGod, heimuat^find him$ellmfi}od^” 
iIiLpartj2’he discussesjthc *^tolse or thimk^calte^encojoirol^icin/ V 
it;H; the view, which ; liegtods; God aa tovmg a ^sepprat^iWftieto^ » 
oy»r la^hinst rman, -! Jienoe iarisr various i mktakfp speh ; 

ias the belief in revelation which not onfyljpjiuies 
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ieiue.iti^.alsa iTvpoi§&ns>ci|i^-(kfl^{^ys;i[^]M^ 
man, thb^a^nse of^tim^V>ajait mIM in 
the I^’a^U]i^er«;Ai]{Aa[C!^fix^^ “ Ih^ 

necessary cqnseqiwnccs < , i inun^jality.,?; 

In jpitQ )af« many 

the Es9$im^i iC%rw&‘«wVjihaiiiirefv'ec.)mi«je^ 
upon ^British Jthoi^ht^o rfcr9Pi»ho&>priipiw 

as cxprei«ibnsl(rf;t)hrjwinuftAuiniu^on islA frnitfnlii^a 

which destrviea fulferrtdeydcpinmtal&mj.^ 
but Fcwerhftoh’sl ‘.of i^.;ii fiytalJyjNitiat^ M 

jectiyism. ; > FeutrhaChhoelnted that!; heiiwaa. rightly cdted aft 
alhetot,,buit the denial^is.naerely y^tbajl :} : what hecaUa. “ the^m, ^ ’ 
k atheasmTia^ the i oardtoaiy! jsense; //Fauerhaich. >labonrar {hnderr (;h^ 
same difikulty jasr Fichte, ,strivc:in' v<ain^fi|o,r^ 
conefle theiitHgraua rconaciowneasi with wbjeol^viiflniw i >: i 

Dwmg Mtfa© /troubles iof ijr 343 -^ 849' Fm<erfeacb'$ ^attack Mpon 
orthodoxy made himisbrtietbing.^of ja'hero with the, revohi.tianary, 
party 1; b^>he never /thfiew; himaeU into !theipQHtjiicalimoveinent» 
and hMieedh^kd not fthejqualim of, a popular iJOpringthe 

period Of the diet of Frwikfpitt he hadgAven puhltaJcQiiOTlefi.pn 
rel^an at Heidelberg. When the diet closed , he nwithdrew itp 
BruckbciTg And occupied himself .pai’tly with 'Spii^ntifi.c Sitody, 
partly wkh the cewnporition orhiar^/iepgcMii>i<» 357 ^^^ fert 36 o be 
was compelled by. tbo failure of tbe parcel W iachofy ;tq/ leave 
Bruckbergi and he would have suffered rfhe extnemhy oi want 
but for , the assistance of Iriends BupipJeicepWi by; a; public 
subscription- 1 

appeared Ui iBOCif (12nd ed., 1890). After a lQng:period ctf decay ho 
died on the r3th of 'September 187^. 

Feuerbachs influence has been .greatest upon, the anti* 
ChjfeUan theologians atijeh as D.. ,F, ,thc awthor pf .tbo 

Ubm JnUi and.Brunp Bauer,, who, like< Feuerbach ^himself had 
passed over from H^elianism .to a . form of paturabsm* But 
many of his ideas, were taken up by those, who, like Arnold Buga# 
had entered into -the struggle betWieen church , and, tta^ ,ip 
CiiTmany, and .those who, like F. Engels and Kari . Marx,. wer^ 
leaders in the revolt :of labour against the 'power of •capita^ 
work was loo deliberately unsystematic (“ keipe/ Philosophie iat 
ineine Philosophie ”} ever to raake him a power lin phdpsophy^ 
He expressed in an eager, disjointed, but cond^a^ and laboured 
fashion, certain deep-lying, convietlons-rthat philosophy must 
come back from unsubstantial metaphysics to the solid facts of 
human nature and natural science, th^ the human .bo^ was nq 
less important than the human apirjt (“ Per Mensqh ist waa ar 
isst '') and that Christianity was utterly out of^hanaony with the 
age. Ills convictions gained w^ght from the simplicity, upright- 
ness and diligence of his character ; hut they .rneed a more 
effective justification than he was able to give them. 

His worics appeared in 10 vpls. . (Leipi^i JA46-T 86^) his cotre^{ 
spondence has been edited with an indifle^'ent biography by Karl 
Griin (1874). See A. L6vy. La P^iilosophie de feUewa^h (19O4) ; 
M. Meyer, L. Feiterbach' s ' Mt>rdl-pMlos&phi$ (BerlinJ I'Sgo) ? E. v* 
Hartmann, '<>^scA*cA<e d. (help*ig, iSgo-^igtao.), di/ 437... 

444 ; F. £ngeld« L. Feuerbach und dl. \ 4 usgcmg d,. ditss^d^s^: 

(2nd cd., 1895). .(H, $T.,) ; 

F£UB)RBAOH, PAUL JOH^K ANSEILM/^tter vqn <i775> 
18^), (Jerman jurist and writer ou criming law, was^. ib9pn at 
Hainic W near Jena on; the 714th of Npyemho^)i77 $• 
his early edupatiop at Frfmkfprt WMaiq, whf^ hie 
removed soon {after his tbirth^ At,thc Age of sixteen, howAyqr, 
he raniaway hom home, and, . ^ing to wa^ helped:. by 

relation^ there to study at the umv«rsity. . Jn-spi^afp^ beal^l 
and .the most desperate poyerty, made -mpjd .i^egress., He 
attended lectures of, KarbL^hhard ]R[einhold and ^ottlieb 
Hufdaud^ and soon published some litemry -essays of mj^re 
ordinary merit, In J795 he tooki'the degree pf ductpr in, fhilo- 
sophy^iand in the .same .}wr, though; he only pp^es^ed ,150 
thalers ;(£2 j.; i^osr), he married,. It was,th.is step, which led him 
to succe^^s aiw^^fame, by forcing him tq, toft ; fe-ow. hisr fey write 
studies of., philosophy and. history, to i(h^;qf ,fefw> which iww 
repugnant. to, him, but.wh^sh imppd 

adyancemei^t. RH^ce^j ia,}hiR/?ew. ^ ^upeopg^ial.sohw 
was.rRo^n ipe .puWiRhedr^^A^Spr 


WftpJiiW^ la, . 1,798,, 

pn^he.ljmitooi tbe 

crvaiPW(W'wi 44 >^;Jf>gj>^ on 

«WaiiMtSYtW( 

¥fbrta^ Jftr.JJW ne 

^ a.flew jtlipprx ,“iP,sK^°log?^" 

cpwreei 9 riij)ti»pid|jt|o?i,.|lisq^/’. owHpi^ .^ace m 

the, mRtpTyrpf tqrmri)# scfepcc. His views, Wf ^ 
known in ihJg ^ un^ii^^mpegrige <?as 

were iuyttor f^poid^d and 
e^^poMpded jiuptbe peMiche. Rdcmmisfe^schaft 

qi;^(dopac^fe;WOi;k\pf.i^^ Cqmj^'icm with 
Kar4E./Wl‘!G4GrvOlmai)n and.Eudw^ von^f^ndmgen, 

and in.;]^ t^peutschlmi^^U^tn 

tf^e rwprksi -^ere a>lw6rIuT[iw9ftest 
against yindictixer<puiu^men|^: pid.di^ much towards .the 
reformation of^ thp Qerfnap crimmsd |aw.; ,T^e jCc^olim .(the 
penal code ofjthc; emperor Charlc? V .> Ippc since, ceased to be 

re^>ac,t€d. , Wlfeft in 1532 waA.anjfe^tWhfe %srina, as, a check 
upon the arbitrariness and violence of the effete German pro- 
cedure, had In the; coqtse of ,time outlived, its gsefuli^ss and 
becoaie -.a source > oJf .ev 3 s .similar ,tp .those it ^ dnacted to 
combat. ' It availed nothing that, at the tommenocment of the 
1 8th century, a freer ahd more sdfetttlfie Spirit had been breathed 
iiilHii Roman law ^ .it failied to readh ^ idrimlnAl' IisAr.^ The 
admiwwtmtion i of just ice * was, bef dre j Fenetbach^a '^e, dspedt 
ailv distingtaiidied by two chnracterfetidsc ^ the superiority ( of the 
ju%e to all fawy aiild :the:blending of itheojudioml' and exeeb tire 
offices) wifh the result that the individudl was practically at the 
mercy ^{f his prosecutors. ' ^ This 4»tlatei of thin^ l Feuerbadi set 
himsril t 64 ‘eform,atiui Using as his ^feief weapon >the Revision der 
(imndb0^vfe. above refemS to, wfes aUccesAol in his taskr His 
achievement SR ' *the struggle rihay he summed tpiasi:! waFufw 
mmm, ni^d pama sim lef^ (no wrodg and *0 purrishmeiit 
without la'tremedy).* In 1801 EeUcibaoh'' was appointed 
ordinary professor 0! law without salary)* at the iMiverstbjr of 
joina, and in the f colouring year accepted a diair at Kiel) where he 
remained tw6 yeans. In 1804 heireindved to the univeisity of 
Landshut ; but on being commanded' by ^ King Maximilian 
Toeeph to draft a penal code for Bavaria fur 

hes K6mgfeich Bcpyfirn)ihtTtimyi^^ X805 to Munich, where he 
was given a h%h appointment in the ministry, of justice and was 
ennobled in 3S0& MeanwhEe tfae practic^ r^rm of. penal 
legislation in Bavaria was begun under his inffbence in i8d6 by 
the abolirionfof torture. In 1808 appeared the first vtdilime of his 
MrrkUfUrdige CriminaLf&Ue, completed m iSxijh^ work o£ deq> 
interest for its application of psychological considerations to cases 
of crime, and intendod to< illustrate the inevitable knperfeotiosiiQf 
human lawsiiatheir applicatibn to individuals. Libb 
tungen uher das Gesckmrmrngericht (1811)' Feueriblach dedaxed 
against trial by juiyy nkaintaining that the * verdict of a jury was 
n6t adequate legal) >proof of a oriihe. Much controvtrsy was 
aroused on the subji^; and the autOaor’s view was subsequehtly 
to some, extent modified. The rtsuitiof hfe labours: was promiu^ 
gated In 1813 as the Bavarian penabcode:; The. infiuencB)of [this 
code, the embodiment' of F^erbheh^s ^nli^tene^ views; wto 
immehie, lit was at once; made the baltis^'fot' new codes ih 
Wiirtteimbetg and: Saxe-Weitear^riitwasiieufoptrii lnlte.ehdtet^ 
in the grand-duchy iof ddenbuir^ ; :md it: was translated, into 
Swedish ‘'by. order of the kipg; > Several of' die Swiss cantons 
reformed their. codes in confmmhy with it4 'Feuerbach: had also 
undertaken tp prepare : a civib cOdeior Ba^ria, ter ibe>fpunded)cm 
the Code Napol6^ * This! was afterwards )6et rabidey undi the 
CiKiex. Mmdikmum adobted; as a basis. /J But^tbe’ ^ihiect /not 

become law. Durin^the War of Hberatk>&^( tSx^rrxSx^) Feuscbadi 
showedihWeB an ardeni(j,patrip(t, 

brochures, which,, drpni. the writer^s pbsitidny(had almcfst ithe 
weight ‘6f 'ttatc * mfmife$to6s'. One m ,th8«e is entitled 'tMir 

siame 1814 Feuerbach 
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tmm tbiift^ 

ifSii '^eiMak'tb ^yislfe^' FViii^) 

^cl^iii,,W 4 ^tHe’ftl^ pi*bVJfil5^ ftt: tife^pu^pib‘6f 
%\heit juHaSW^'^hatto^ 
biibysfiid ,nis' ^ 

Wer^^eiMH^e^spflkhm^^^ iU 

<;a!^ iMcmim ^ 

fheib^m ^ai^tf iiiicAhdiatftWV ' W 

eefetflhis} ' Jte Hy l&eryfett i^tp6kttte]fed[dtfei-bat% 
ih«i i^hgfe fb^haiiSi^Kslstiiir Wild ^cit^dsb 

m^H tfttbnabh '; ^d “ha , mb' X 6 \ pKibK^h k 

qrttieal 8furtitnto^ df ‘tha ascettAhie^ 

Kdspkf^^ tM '^i^pid, ernes yWbtedh^s SeekfU^t 

(iStV).' ^SlronJT'biiftrt^ ‘h» dteafh tptifeg^it^d''i’'co^l^.ti6^ 

Kkiiie ’FcuerbaA'/^tfll bf 

hy Wjiila 6 k hk 

% Sdiyi!bl^ch;^bri'ib€^'i§ith‘^p^ iSi^. 'Ih 

^^5^ puhliahad t^ie Witfkn^A^, ihH ^l^Mdrhs] 
i Cbjsl; 'cbns«ting^''bf A wfebtibp bf f^ia IfcttaW •arifrf 'ibtj«^a,^With 
OTcilsibnal ndtes w l|is tlh^.'yistilhgiiyiied 

ahBbsbpher. * Y ■ ■:!>'’^'i';' -'j' .'i ■' 

Sfcc al^, fof asiiit^a'ta 6 i t^edthrWh’s life akb '‘Wdrkj’ Mlat- 
^aardtoahj in A flg^dine ^deMkchi' Btd^aj^i, vii i'anld aa'^*hi 
menilDriam Vi notice in isIh N^v^ 

I^TlSij by f [1/ 

'(FEUUiLAJitrS^ €LUB OF 79 ^ A j^tinal;a»»ki^iQn^iiv^^ 
played .a r^oitdneiitj.p&tt'idUribig. the Frieophnl^olulkMawi lit 
wius ifot^eduep thd ibtibijol July ,hy sbVenal sotedibiars M 
the. JacobiaiOUiD^jfwlla jfeflisc^ itle :s^ a rpetitipzii.pifesQEtjtecl 
t^ifeDd^/demaqchog theidepositiioh of.Louy.^VL rAinoug^he 
diaskStativaebtbeyaiitorie* Bj (Baii^raiidiE^; J. Sicpr^s^ ^ko. ymt 
later, joined bjiiothcfr^peHtidaBaj actong tbim. being 
NfehioateL* cTleihliiiae ttF'iReuillants fwas |)optilady ^cp. to tjhU 
grobp.of iBen^ibebause.theyiniei in llbe im bd&d^ga iHdtich hhd 
faeemdccuipjied ibyidic order bearing this naiKiev.«n jbhe xue 

SaintrHonorb^i^ar^tkerlFifllQe rVekidonac^rit Paris.* . iThemeinbfira 
ltd thddffb pireaeirved the tide ofiw 4 hiM drld (Tan^^t^MfiOM^aabeinlgia 
sdfficicht it^atioh di •th^ilme they intended.^ purtue^ iTUs < 09 iPih 
sbted in> dp|K)siiig(fV^ryt^^ not pontairied.ui',thp (Consititutimit 
iaillhdr'.ofnnipii/lhe^lat^ no* mbdihcaHneto^and 

thty'hated those idto'werelfiippdaed^oit^Hrdi 

01* Jacbbinb); rth^y laffeded i tb iwoid*^ 1 ppltUqii* discu^idn^. and 
called idiemtt^bs) merely a l^bcmsorratiyfi.afj^ei^ r: • iv; c f / 
i^.it^siattiliiidlsi^ alftbrrthftlCoDSstituent Asdehnbly 

hdd bbenrBixcocedbdiby ^thellLfigifilativ^^ jbutr&ot/iiiany ot the! neW 
dc^tiesi bbcametndmbers With the iraptdigik)i^itJdi.i6f 

qxtbeme denKHa-atic ideas the l^tidknths6on\beghn't^\b^ lobkad 
upon ‘ *a» reactidiiaariesj mnd l tb [ (tksaecL 'vi^r V laisbtoeoatsd! 
IKieyi (didj ^ipdeed^I TBpresenit itheiBiHstbcraty fof .iraallth, ,foEith^ 
^ay ladub^rs^ioh lof fiair! lotiisil dtimi ah.thiit jtiaiei 

besides! I siki/livrea lor aftt^itdan^ .Moreoveir; thft kitaycy ^^th 
whi(^rttie>^ ssnrhninded ' theinseHiCB^ t and i the i aicsthibrantriwhich 
the)' had annoBedrin idieir'chibj seeitaed toimdc^the)liiisprt)of Sm 
ikh^alpriridrpToictBjri^ toi!the>9i^picioh watb ^hkh 

*<hey.>wpre> vieiirediiis^dallDhiaiterridle .^piilartitrhnnphsrof^ht 
adthl >Qf> Jnhei arid thti ^idth ^rpfr.rAu^t li^Qar. (s^ MbIbnc^ 
^wvgijfmo^t^n drl^rirrd^^d aftev'Jthb in6 U ri»cl li o( n IrfttheIrqth»(gi 


4Augihit;)the>pa}^s^ithe i^uillaiitS‘fweee arid aibttriwas 

^pixMish^iconliinnjn^dhe/nam^ memUers psodakied 

«tng>dctja;/'^Onfaat was tHeidcath>4phi^[ohltheidajdHiIt&9^ an 
^attempt/ thodghh >teak:ime^'to appriseiiheiformrkrdn^C]b.i^^^ 
(Rbvbhitidn^ilto/srrilikEi tiie /Ja^biiis}ixidineei6;sentiriril^^ 
jmtb ithe pta^DOetf^iuThetiiariielofjFmiriknits^ils^ partyldesigiia^ 
^ldOn^>aRsrvi^d:theaclribj>/2t wasefl^ th^>«iKdid advoba^d 
jrir Y'xbWaridly^imodeis^ [fmd rr/eriitfd«ii^ ilvrAt 
dauscyiat^(wi^ e^sria^aidiVrin iihe inKsothd of ithefiansed^^ 

li> ifiie'fiiifW seiwfist^ FeiAaairii-j!Wrtiri‘%riijJi(‘dl^^ 
^ilbUshed^ln iupimphiet dcfted'ithe:i6th hf Jttiyii 7 di*^<h^iaasndiHiith 


raitiiAJ!F/‘'’0i(rfi(l[V8'v^iS»i<-i^ uaiovddt ^>«nd 

Babd-Idj Ifanche^jcm’the lartbo^^ 
tSiiii dij^/^ifirtbd^goiypfiaiNiadoari'goitlfm and 

'tirhb ‘tvDuld^ p^ed'a greatrpaxjt in < palitios sans 

#dirlnhe(ritodv!tllbi»brfiotte^>the^«^^ ^ta^ir^'^hobe 

<«t^br died^ Idt mfrinoytohdJlaft^ijRi toAhe<0MDe df^thd’hyper* 
^i^itivb< iliValidr f Ilhe^boy msdeat <tb ithedy LouMo'^Qrand, 
Inl^FaHs.'lvhtr^ ha^kc^ievcd^higb^diitlnci^n^ wairiestinddifbr 
M t84b he kpffumt- before' hia lather 
At Skm-Ld):^^hihd >annc(unekd^ thatlhenhad/bktlmmjed to ladopt 
tht^p^blftssibh of’fiteritiirel' <^lliere wasai&hbririysbe^^ 
eldef^ Sbuillet crit »hiS‘ son^ who retiimed to and lived as 

best he bould^by ^’scaivty jburh^ In totnpAhy Paul 
Bocage he begari<to write W'the stiige>^ and >not>wjthou(i soheess ; 
At' AH dverihs, lid eobtinulid td ^exist <uAln]> 4 Hree Veab Adter^ihe 
4riAt«rel, his'fAthiatr'tbnsenteic^tbfb^^ ’ Enjoying /a libind 
aUowAnoe^/lle aoWlivdd'irifPriris ini oomfoit and iridepfendence, 
arid -he ' pAblisI^ ■ earty^ riovete^' ' none - bf ' which' is c^te fof 

[lufikieht v!altiei‘tri retain triodern'^readeri the health and 
sj^irits irf the blder ]#' Feuiilei:, hoWeyer, having' btill further 
debliried; hb'BUmmrittedihte eoriitodeivie Piu'ia arid bury hibiselt 
fls'his cOri^tarit atrleridant in ^e'ihdiancho 4 y<ahAteau a/t ^aint-Ld. 
Thfe fwas to deiriand ia ^at SAci'iffice^'bu^J Octayi hbbillet cheer- 
friHjr obeyed the 'sutnnions* ‘ ' In 1851 he married his ebusirii, 
Mile Va^rie' FetrillOt, iivihiO dialed to endure thb mournful 

ehptivrtyta whrch hk'filiat duty bound Shipangefy'eriough, 
in* this W^eM-endered Atill riioVe irfcSorrie by* his latheii’s mania 
fur solitude and by his tyrannic^ temper^the genius bf 'Octasie 
FOUfllet ' 'develoiped. His first definite sueoess^ was gained in the 
vkar< 1*854,' When he- puWiihed^' thd novel &elt&h 'And produced the 
Jjoniddy Za'^Oi^iiel" Both wkre i^riftted fft^ ty 'Revue deux 
^dkdee, Inhere' riiAny ' his ^ Ikter novels * al^ appeared. He 

wrote b^S^wbichmve lorig yid ‘ their placej La Petite Gonpksse 
(11857), i>dlfftt(#57)!,*and in'pArtibulAr that Jumvershl davoiirite, 
Le Ramtifi jeuue hmnfke patme '(^858). * Tie himself* ifell 
into a;lnerH^(<us*^a!te*irt his' ^ prison/^ but he was BuStUined' by 
ty deyptibft' und'iriteHigenc^ Of his' wif^' and' her mother-; ik 
i8^57y hWing 'been ’PetsOAded a play 'bf thk 'hovel of 
b^lul bSriiiight Ah piece ■ at lAe- Vaudeville,*' and enjoyed 
A bfilliArit sucOess bn this ofcOasion he* po^tively broke through 
the etinst^He And 'vreni Up :to Palis to see his ^play rehears^. 
His lather boeeAhe shock bf his ‘temp<!«^t^’!absencei ‘^^^^ 
follOyrti^' year ' dcfitve vofituned^ to 'make * the^ j^me ' experiment 
Oh; ’ thfe ^ perfebmAnCe Of UH ' feunie ^ Hofiike ' patmr, 

foJilSiihfiriit^AhAgfm, durihg tbis brief absew^ hie father died. 
Octave riowj^hbweveri free; *i^^^ family immediately 
moved to Pdfisy^wh^ tOdk firirt 'iln* the Spkndkl ' social 
eTXii^tertpe of the ’Seebnd 'Empire. '^The elegrintaml ^distiriguishc d 
j/fidri^i kbydlist 'btecrih>lB.b' ’m\^ jpi(5jeeA’'iWte 

J^eVfbrin^d jajt Cwpf^e* Wore itey WW given to^ 
apd oos .ood oQGnsion fihe bmpteAs \Bugenie deigned to playitlne 
, part'bf 'Mme de' Ports Mdr^ise.- ^ il^uiilut 

din "riai ' Abandon the novel, and in 1862 he achieved ' i 

«e^''t6'a6ofirtt!, to«ie!a by tJili'ihcl 'dea’flP'df 
fey^rtWned'tb'ijaii'Ms, &r"tdtt’«e:«itiiiig 

TOj** Im"r^vy,'' ^lhti'*to ' Wginrf‘thfe''aotat'u'ae^ 'of’lWinkhdy.' 'T h't 
dWfeWttUfl' bf -thclfaftiav bktf beeriUbM/bUf «i 'bttugh^ 'ft 'b«f e 
iiiilltf'f'lies'PftilWfsT” to thti‘Siibllini»S'<>f'S<iy:ii:6, 'aWd'-theffe 'he 
IjifeSS* bu(rtfea'W'!iisf'^sei;‘fti--'flJtfefefi*yiaji:‘' 'He' ««!eleefed!tft 
tlife Fferti*'«c4tWh^-i« fS&li aha'iri'fB^'liie*liyak HiartB Kliraifftfi 
dP'!Fbni!aib(ibrefctl^''{>afeiict(/'WHWfc* l^e' h(ft 4 ''tb‘W*ia 4 'far W'taohtti 
fee'iWb'to'ekth' ^;'.‘'In''i 89 J'<he*)ifb( 3 l 6 bed'hb' Wf 

«W}ich IS het''yfete‘s,‘*fWr''thb''iae 

i-ti^l«*ss *raiMe^ih|;*the 
ig^tiBft*p{ Ws“itertl^.' 'to W' bi'eto 
intod l^'iiMiea'raij^jlna Whiti Hel^i^si’aWayiHi'Ptlriiicm'the'i^ih 
iBf!De^®tiIBei‘ 'i 8 i^j'W 4 i death' 'tt'^fetease.' •ffl# hlit*bbSk**4*t^ 
ivwmi'iftte ■too-*iitoeiffiak 

bf 'TW^t/ w-ii6fys'''luty«‘'lkiittd'4ehg^ tWe 'Ufteto'j 



FEU®a0ElWiqfWER 


brtftStftt 'df' 

i!ed;'>wtriS 
fe'llfflb" 

a>'tth'tt)'rittJWdi(fM" 

-"---I WM«*«WV« xuiVifUJC. X’V^W '^HkVe' ^ wHftiri "‘JFVen^ 

pfbafel- thiiW 

"ft?.*’ ih bmaI^i(iEiC;'b^^t’‘fuU•'^!^f''»it dnid afelftate'iimirid-i' 

tron, is fb'kMWble’iimfbri^y''^iffi'li^ Subjects arid’ his 'treMA' 

IllCntr Tt“*tfe rtffshh*hl^ W ovIh "in' r*l*7Vk 'y7^' til. 

cari‘ 

daMr's lAvtsk 





t ^‘is pi’obri'biy ‘M'Sibpi aWH in jiilik [deTfk^ that hi 
fabric lie stt\dicd"to"Mc^t''iiaVahia^, though 'Mb«s/<to^ 'Se' 
dVSfgjvesk'ite^tet^^fcriys'rif'bbW^ tHriufeh’Xe'-fto^riW' 
d'liit 'leuiie hoHiinh 'f duvre ^till' ' ' ' ' 

, Sefe a1j»6 ^Saintfi-Be'tive;^!A/d'trt)ia^jlr ^LicndiL Vdl. V. \ ' 

NoitiHidikit Esshis sni ld^tittSmuhk)dnttmpbAifhS^[i^^), ■* * (E:iO;) ' ■' 

' ^EtnLi;ETO!f'<(i iflrtlihutrvi df Ft; /rttM/;‘t)he Itaf 'M a'- 

l)ook>,: driigmaily rii kihd ' of sripplfemirit tvIttacKcd ib the' ^itical ' 
portion of Frchth rieivSpapcrt. ' Its iriVerilw was-®fet«A <thi' 
elder, 'Oaitot Of th^ m>dt!i.' It.wris'ntft u^Hy priirtid’ bn a' 
separate shitt; but merely separated frdm the pbiitfcal partbf thte ' 
newspaper by a HWevand priritbd ih iniallet tf^; T* Ftendh' 
newspapers it Cdftsisfc! -chiefly of ndn-^ititM' liews arid gbSsip; ' 
literature and art criticism, a ’riHririMe of 'thfe'i^hiriris; and' 
cpigratns, fchijirades rind 'Othd-' literati' trifles ; and its 'perietal 
characteristics dre Ifghtnes^i gtaleb rirtd sipaikle; Tiie7rt<faeWSi'Jh 
It? Fteneh sertSehris’ nevWXcfch adopted by Engllsh fevtspapers; 
though in -yaribris mbdem- journals (ih'thfe' Whited 'States csribci- 
ally) the sort of ;ttiattcr‘reptesih!(ed'-hy 'it is ho# riicluded; But' 
the tcrrh' itSelf 'has come' into Eriglish' use' to indicate 'the ihsflSil^' 
ment of a sririal stofy printed ih pne hart of a hcWSparier. '■' ' • 

JPBJVQtJlIim .BAAC WilL-HA9(»4!j"J>E 'PAS, 'to: 

(1590-1640), French spldier, came .of a distinguished faihily';p|; 
which many raembeus htjld 'kigfh cornnwind im tfao civil wars of 
the 16th ecntiiry. ' He'eritered the Royal hrmy at the tage' of 
thirty,, aod 'sopnihchleyifd 'di^tinctipn.' "Iln' 1626 hh' Served in th'e 
Valtellmc^anid in id^rjfiasat.tha wTebriated s'legeof IxRocheUe,, 
where he was'.takon prisoner. ■ toyadep he. was raadeiAfnrdcW 
de Ca»«p, and sen'ed in the fighting on the Soutberh'irhntiors- 
of FrahcCv After ofccupyihg 'Yafneti-'iMiat^ 

Loiyairie, he was sent as ah artibasskdor ihth ’Germany; where' 
he rendered i important seMdeS' ih'hetoitiatidris wltHWaltehsteih. 
In 1636 ‘he epmmanded the''pyfeneh corps' hperiatihg with'. the'- 
dbke Of Wdmair's ' forces ' (afterwards- 'Ttrrerine’s '^Afiny.' of'l 
Weimar'”): 'With ;theSfe' trobpS he' s'erVid iri'lthfe cafnpalihS.idf ' 
1637, (m whieh ‘ he ' beeame ’Heutenfant-gieriefol), - 4 6 and ifttoi - 
.■tt the isfege of Tlvteh\''ille (liiedrinhhferl) be'iteceived a iridrtal 
#Odn,d. : His 'appeared' fed'. ’Gallofs) ’i«'.PariB"W 

1845. '' ' ' ‘'' i' ' ■' • ••' ‘ ill fl-irri-l'-! 1,. 

"HiS'.s^riri' Afithtoi;'Mriiii'A‘itsft9’ llg'.RASi'Mtltqiiliade'iMihuifties-- 
(i 6 ;t 8 'ij 7 rH ■Wasari 3 ;m-tf'Faris'-lh't 64 Sv'fehfl'ehtered the army'i 
at thakge'of'yighteinl ‘Hfe (ebridufct'at'tliesii4ge^hf'Mle<b.iise7;'l 
iriiere'‘''te wds'-'Woflttded,' lH\h ''proiiK)tittnV'td' fhe’-rifok' «K< 
captain; 'Ih 'the tahlpaii^’'rif 11^74 .aiPd '16) r he served' '.«»n>'\the' 
staff '6f 'Miirsh8d 'EUkerilbitfgj 4 rid -dr llhe'aieghi'rif Gudeiialfde 
iri the f6iib#in>g yeari fefeve'ihiiitt •bommanli of ' thd ■ 

Marine recfiment. which; ^ (Ikk 


6 rttd*tlJd 


iheJrssmjSlon o|fW ih.iroi' fdviha' lilfe V 
<Bsfavour in consequence; TTie rest of ImWi, eliibi'Melll'ty ' 



'V’Vswtwa CMT 'VnnA 3 ''UJE''AUIC pCfVUJtllil 

arilitri<Aitt«‘af theiii«ilCir,i'#«lii'yielt'<««fsia^ the' 

Qr^t Brid''(liie.tel^ra‘af'the^ii 8 tihr<eiit(fo 4 yitu work' 

oit'<hfe>art!'lireWar'SH « 4 hey.“^iHB'l^'ih ttiii cTha'AWww'rrs ■ 
sur la gtterre appeared in the same year and new leditiohaii^e ' 
f^fcqttehBy p0iaHto'(Pitrtsf»tt'i',o!92«I i>f^^f&c.iiE0n-dO«>'i7d6, 
ASnStferdhm'.sltibiriiiplBiitlyjL'^ AH "'£:M^ 'Wtd'siml appeatewWtl - 
r^ 3 fj,'ririder" 43 » 6 >''titfe j 

?iW?rtS, 'and"k' 'Gdrihari' 'trhWSlalitett' 'fMrtlrite < Afor/i- ' 

rftSfe#)' atl!«pidg'' 4 ' 7 fe;''tyjb',,ktfdiBeriy>t> 78 d!'' 'i^^ deril «»•. 
dei^'vrithl'eyfety brafl^'of the'aftlrifwiaranAirfmilifa^edrvice. i 
I'rayAIi'' l‘AIfl;<i|i^ra',lO 0 HBWrt!|. i(^*^«t«87ft;'/lFreiieh 
novelfet ahd‘*ahiatist,‘wa 4 ftbthtai Ith# .ayth' <d Sipmabtf 1817 , 

at Rennes in Brittopy, aafdtliuehWWs bek'Work'de*lt-witJ 4 )t 4 wi 
hiStolyfof 'hismaHve'prOvlrice.'' Hi was Educated tor thd bar. 
but kfterWi^ first briwfe Went t?6 Paris^^Whtfre he «tiittid aiocrtirik^' 
ty ■ Hile'pifblifcation' Of-'hiS' “'Ghib- des"phbq(>eB''’:(ig4ry'in"tiie 
Ri^e ’df Paris: rM;M}’sien‘s'di>’'£aikdm^(^^ vidrich an ' 
Iriphiito' tries' to avenge the #rottgs'ibf 'hi8"oounwvmfln' Iw 

seeking the 'hhrihllk'tibn'bf Ehglarid; WES publifehdd'l^r the ' 
mgeriihris' pSitodonyra Sir Francis- Troiopp.” 'Otheri' of his 
ndveli di'c i TJe Fils dti didhtt |('i 846!) j \Ee^ Cufmpd^^HbHS silence 

LeFois^fi \ JLe» tiub^h’ 

(r87i). Igdme Of h» hovels' wer^ drnimrttiaed’, Le Bv.<$u 
(r86^ in;whlch he'httd Mi' Vktorien ‘Bardou f(w'‘i' d^labkwator, t 
fespeqkny 'succ^sful 'in dfAtnatit forttiv Hisi'dironicle^i 
of tirime ekerdlsed' an '^^dl influent M'^ehtofaHy recidgfniaecl ibv 
the iitithbi* hiniselr. In^ hfe' later vears he! heisame ahi ardetnt ' 
Ckthtrilc, itnd Ochipfea him^^K in -revising lifeieirlier works from 

of fortime ConsequehlC ; OvfrWo^ tmdSnidThi^to^l 

and bridfly 'health’, arid'hO'didd of -paralVsis in the- monastery of 
the 'Brothers bf'SaSrit'Jdhh in'Parisonlttegth'O* March 1887; 

'HiS'sohy PA'rit' FAVAt‘'(t8ifcK-' ^ '), hectimo 'well- known -ak a 
nhyaist aha'drama'tisti ' AmdrighisWorics are 'iVottw«« (1800), 
il^to'Ea«m;'(i89r), 'at>d'€'Aarifepti'( 7896 )!.' • 'li' ■ .'.i' . ■ i: , 
j j'FEVBR (Ijat. ./i«rijyebnnc,(!ted'Withi!^^wriS, tO'it)tri-n)j'a teum 
Keririnilly 'oSed to ihdlude all- eonditiow iin. which i the .»hriiwil ’ 
Sihlpi^ttjre 6f the animal bOify'fe tnarkedW exceeded for any 
jlertgfh'Of 'time.- ’ Wien 'lhe'tempiiiaturelf«abhes:iis .tagh'aipoiiit ^ 
as ro6'’-’F;''tl#‘ term'hypefpyrfe:da‘(«aoessiVe ifever)ii»'appli*d, ’ 
and is’rteriletl 'aS indteritihg di bohdlttoh Iff idangerfi while’y if 
if exdetds, roT* w reg'' for ariy length "of <tinie) detath-ahhest 
alwa}’ 4 '‘rciailto. The diseases Which "are' 'tailed, spidftc fevire, ■ 
biicapsi'of Wheirig aprridOminantifaictor ih'them/aireiditcasBcdj 
separafely''u«der llieir 'Ordinary ‘hames. ObcasSohally.m-iiwtjaim 1 
specific' ifevers and ' febrile ^dfeeases-' thi - templerature imrivuirttairi ' 
tli 4 ”.rileVatioh hf fi6^*'i*t*.iprior fataliissuBj '.For 'the-. 

trtJatmeht'W'feverih’^riir^yBee'lHiERAPiimTira.'t I-cj. .i -..j. -i.! 1 
';Ha!(ho6>gy.‘--Evfeiy‘riscof''teriiperatare'is'idue to-a distulrbaliico! 
in- the ’hriat'iregulatSrig feethasiltiri', the chief variable, iri whichi. 
iS'the action 'Of the Skin' ihdii^iriwtingi heat (ri 4 ailANj 4 ttAij«K*fr). 
^dairidgh'fdr all ■pritctihll pihm'osesdhis’tMedianrsriiiwoBliB wii^' 
f^drily,.it'iiSh«it'bjr>aijy'ttleafeB‘perf«tii,' and raariy pl:ij'Bi«*iMcal ■ 
cMditlpriS chore a ‘fransierit 'rise Of'deinptbatajw'j cigi.lsewre' 
riui^uter eaertase,'h 4 wHich'the oPtsLtteoffirhlUniwitili ) 

is' unable ' at ‘Qh‘ce 'to;dfsposC''trf the htoreaeed'iamount 'Ofihcatii 
'’-"^-leed' fn- the 'inoi^bs. -''Prithnlnjgicallyy'thei’Keiititi^iilating' 

inism may be disturbed in.i|hre 4 'itbfiareafc‘-Ways':l'«st;‘i)v! 
— -..iKiaai iriterfereriee Udlhbthe ihBWoiB eyWem^i/ofK^’rilv 
irittM^ireai^th'hikt.eiSmkiatibni; ^,lbydiq alctitiainf'KuiiuiE 

’'W liS'^'li!uinttn’«iibjefet;)feiverith«ireiult kf'AMukitln'ai wttr. 
/riWrii'vvRw We'hetslo&k sjpsteim.rardfyPteuiwItouriatiialriireadilv ' 
fac't^duhi^Rflthe^loWdf alniii^sls'by'srifnulawjgitiertaih'.lkuriaiciif 
V4;. a«tefter’(^tt 4 ri''trfilti 8 '«ojp«ii ietriatumii 
s Iwds'tna.’fWe dFvemptMfOlWWithffal^iSas'ed'heat^NfAdiaoltitia.i. 
7-r 'tljstfe%eba'ti'«i 'tiif cell' 
flidreiitd pitcrlrtrtrtr'bf hitrogini arid .<dB carbbtaici 
latnJ. r6hib^‘8dmh'o£'the'0a8ti»’8f'liigh‘toni(jeraitur*'*#cbhl*«i> 







, ^ ^ - Wrtw inBaRM<9^’»P^1» tJtvUwfiyijjl 

DU)i!(S8fl(l^ tiliiy, (t^,/b0,i*jft; to 

fifelts.iSfe'ith? !cu»%e9)i»i;yiwsete 
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tb«, eam0 ^ rbe^: Ujv f stigii^i9fi; oA^te J 

thW l5!rP0J0t''/ey«rf. L. , '.. rjrh .. .• -i-. ^ 

a. Fev^r.iMy. T^adily bj trUerf^pw- with heat 

elimtniHim\ J^ bs^ ,b^.:^oj^e by ispbipitti^g 4ogs,<tp .% 
tenyjprii^ujrft^^bghtly ,\be|p\^ tkp rectMm,.f^nd^ ft isj in H 

mftn> fc 

ar^ tbMIf 1^s^es < 

ig e4Qeterat^*!te ip)^]i!inp,;l^ the inijr^^^'^retion 
aoi<J» /:Th^(j>rotPi4M?^isj|ls|ct^ ^t^piyptpiob arQ))rt^ 
down, wrtlrtbm W> iftprea^ad .^X9retipn;^f p prodwp^dn 

andtteodtejmd«i5go,d^ge^firativexbaff^i^s^ .,i ;j 

3. Th^ of, various] mi^rihprg^nis^is.fbave; 9. 

action rtt^ijprotioplafili ;<ff . 1^ lar^, ,p^l^nbor of 
among jtb^ l^ymptoms ofll^is toxic ^lotion :qne of- tiwmp^ frequent. 1 
is a rfift/fo tamp^raturp^ rWWe tW/'i64^nq[me^.a\neqEssar^^^^ 
a(x:Oinpaniment,ats pcc«iTen<J6:fj» SQfgeneral that tl;ie,term 
ha^ rbeeft 'applied; tp. the gchewi reaction of the organism :^e 
microbial poisosi. .Tpxins iwHfch cause a marked rise of tem-P^a; j 
ture in men may pause a\ fafl in pth^r animals.. It is not! thC; 
alteration sOf temperature, wlwch k the grpat index of the\severity 
of the struggle between the host apd , the. jpafasite^ h^t thq death .] 
and removal tQ;a greater or/ lesser extent, of the^protoplaem of 
the host, ,,In thk r^jpeot, fever, re^mbles ppisoping with phos- 
fdiorus and arseni?, and .other s^ilar. substances, jhp true 
meitsUBerof;theiintensity of a fever is: the extent, of disiptcgratipn, 
of protoplasm, and this may be estimatad by the; 
nila-Qgen 1 excreted in, rte . urine. The increi^ed -dfeintegpatiop J 
of ^protoplasm Is : also indicated by tfie rise, ip the cxcrctwn of 1 
sulfur* and phosphorus and by the> a^ear^ce, iurthe ,uri|nerof 
acetone^ aeeto-aqetic and ^S-gxy butyric afids (see NuT!a|i'rjoN,).j 
Since, the itemperaturp is generaily proportionate, to the intensity j] 
of the toxic action, its height is jusually proportionate to the 
excretion of nitrogen- . But sometimes the rise of ,teiupcraturie. 
is not marked, while the exQrctipn pf nitrogen is y^iy decidecUj 
increased. When the temperature is, sufficiently elevated/ the 
heat ha^ gf; itsdf an injurious action on the pro<iqplasm,/and 
tends to increase .disintegration ,just as when., beat climinatipp. 
is expecimeoJtaUy retard^^ But the increase due to -rise of 
temperature , is small compared to that .produced by the de- 
structive action of fthe. microbial products.; In the beginning 
of a fever the actmiy (he metab^im is not increased to any 
marked extent, and any increase is necessarily I^ely .due to 
the greater activity of die muscles of the hearfrand respiratoiy 
mechanism, and to the muscular contraction? .which produce 
the initial rigors. Thus the excretion pf cgrhpn .dioxidorntht: . 
great measure of the activity of metabolism— ris -not usually ; 
increased, and there ia no evidence ,gf m increased qombustkm., ; 
In the kter- stages the, increased tamperaturp may bring abopt 
an accelcratliPin . in the rate of pbemipfd cha,iTgej| l^t !this;ifj 
comparatively alightj ki fimt Itto pq,* 

taking imiacidar .exercise jgfter leat* , rjisp ]Gi jlefn,pera^ 
is primarHy due to diminished heat .ejiniinatinft., thisj" 
dkmniahed^giviag off offbeat demonstrated by means oif 
the calPrimct^ ; by, I. Rosentfea]*; while Maragliapp fShowed.^l 
that:the cutoJjeoUs. vessel am Contracted. Bven jn.;theiM^^s! 
stages, wtilrdefcryeJccuBeoccurstjhepit .pliminationAs (inadequate: 
to get odd.crf. the beat produepd- ^ • 

The toxic! action is. manifested not pnjy by the ijnera^aed., 
diaintegratiwi of ; protoplasm, but also by jdjstgrbflmccs. in 
functions of the various organs. The activity of the digestive, 
glmids U-diminisbOd aftd ap4)etite isilost. .fFogdiiis thec^foye not 
tak^ahhough ,Wben tsdeep; it i appears be)ab 3 Qrbad^;]Pvunn 

dimiiuahed! .quantitiei* A& Result ; -of this the suffera | 

from;iBanitifif> ^and livesyJargf^:it«i his owp fats.a^fPtpteida^ ^ 
ajad.for .tWpri'eim rapidly The fvmctmna; pfi Jhci 

l{(m are .mbo, ,di»b>i^hed iP:‘)acji|ivi.^,^ . Clywgeu^ju- no^.,.^ora(li 
in: ther tJehs, ii»Dd.rfthe rbilc! spcrptjpp; .^e, , 

owktitwentS'/dwapip^ 


:li 

m^mm W unnenpt ^^,thp,prearWi^W8tl p^t . 

Wffwd dis^btoatiftp, settfog Jree 

o^dfeecj (into; ^rpbwRf and , 

Pb9?phW^feF9rob;ne,)yt^jt^^ 

wf?^>hayeb^phangejd tot,ir^;.i , I^hjus the, proportion of 
iq, the , ujripp , ^ increased;- : l^cup^.Cnyy iwitu th^e: ; edtp^^ipna , 
in ibe functions of thal W;Cp|fe, 4 cqnclitfifholirfaniuar dcfjehcm- 
tiqnrand jpmtw 4' ptatjd W 

pf^rgnee., Thaf; the fpnctipqal^C^vity ^dt ^ 
iq^iowp b>j thp 4 requ^nt^.j^pq^^ pj( proteoses or, of albumen , 
and -globulin r m fthe ufih 9 -fi,;Ff 9 Rbeqity ‘ acta! v , 917 

maftkedly op .ptotopiasm--^f . the, ^ildpe^j. rVpi^dlub’# : 
caus^ a sh^d^g of ^ll^e pells 4ndvS9Wtiw5 iidmmmatoiy 
reactmn.^ musik^ are weakened, .but. ?oyar t^o 'satisfactory 
istudy has been fWle of tl^e influence* of wcrobial, poisons , on 
Imuscular contmetion., , Ajg;ranular andiatt^^deg(mcratiort,auper- 
iveqe?) and < the fibres waste. (The sirMtirq, eappclally 
ithefneryn-cells/hfe acted upMW> 4nd not, o is, their fiinciianal 

iaptivjty rpodifiedj, but thqy.ajgo; undergo istructuml ehaug^oha 
ichrmnatplyti/c, nature. The,^fw<ff?hows;two important changes — 
firgt, a fall in the alkalinity due to (lie products of disintegration 
of protoplaBm;. and, secondly, gn increase in the -number of 
leuDoqytesi^and chiefly in the poIymorpho-nucJear variety. This 
is fbes.t marked in pneumonia, where the normal nunaber is often 
increased twofold , and sometimes more than tenfold, whjle it is 
taltqgctbcr , absent in enteric fever. 

,,An interesting general modification in the metabolism is the 
lenunnotas fall b the -excretion of chloriney a fall far in excess 
iof ,what tould be accounted for by, inanition, and out of all 
pippprtion to the fgll- in:tlie sodium, ^nd potassium with which 
ithc’ chlorine is; usually combined in the urine. The fevered 
janimal: in' rfact stores chlprine in its tissues,, though in what 

►resent known. 

^ . , am Pranttal SlM/ritic/voI. n., 

iafHcfc’ ** Fever by F. Kraus '(ino7) ■ Dr A. Rabe, LHe modcriten 
Piihetibaotim, (Berlin tfi04) ; Dr G. Ugl^etti, Das IHeher, tjTans. 
Iby,l>r. R. Tcuscluor (Jena, 1895) ; Dr M- .Ldyit, Die Lehrc von 
Fieber,” Vorlesm\gen iiber .allgemeine crstcs Heft (Jena* 

11897) ; Loui? Guinon. '^De Ja fj^vre/’ ih Boudhard's lyaiU de 
‘pnthotddie t. in. ind partie (PaAs, 1^99) ; Sir J. B. Sander 

tsbn, ** The D^ctrhiejol l^eVor,’’ in Allbatt*.s System ofMedinne^ vol. i. 
ip. 139 (bOndOA, i 89 <>)> (D. N.P.) 

FBVmBAV, BRIWT-AHirfi (iPsi-rSyj), French autlwr, was 
bom in Paris> on the toth of Mafnh iSai. He began, his literary 
career -in 1844, by the, publication qf -a- volume of poetr>’, Les 
\NaSionaUs. Either the partial failure oMhis literary effort, or 
!hi& marriage soon afterwards, to n ) daughter of the economist^ 
IBlanqui, caused him tp devote himiBelf to finance and t9; 
jarchaeology. fle gained a great success with his novel Fanny 
1(1858), a , success due chiefly to the cleverness witli which it 
idepictodiaiid excused corrupt manners, of a certain portion 
|of French society, f'his was followed in rapid succession by a 
.eerkael fictions,^: similar in character^ but wantix^ thq attraction 
lo^^novelty ; pone of them enjqyed the same vqgue (as Fanny f 
[B^sidesr; his novels Feydeau , wrote several plays, and he is, also 
jthe of Histinfe,,gMUralede$ usages jw^cs ei 4es sifmUuras 

\d^\fppuptes.anciens (3 «vpls.^ ii857-j‘i,8di);; Xe Secret tdu banheur . 
|(shetoh^'fOf Algerian life) (2 vol?., x864)i.^nd f^'AUemagne en 
(1187?^), a clever caricature of German fife and manner?. He 
idi4d(in|Paris on the 27th of Qctoibeir ^ 1 

- Sea Sainte T Bwve, iCauseriss.du, lundL vql. xlv,, aad ,.Barbcy 
|d’.^iirevilly, Les CEuvfes et les bo^j^es du s^^cle. 

, F^^ .(/ir), the/fchief city bf*JilQfocco, .mfb which empire it 
iwgsVihco^oratea ip It. lie? 14,34* 6' 3^ 15" W„, 

|a^ut.3.30; S'.^E. of Marfakesh, joo m.- .E- frpm tfie Atlantic 

laijd.&s ;m. -S. of, the/ Mediterranean. It ,is teautifufiy situated 
iiof A.aeep yollev op the; Wad of 

'wmchr^vides' the towh into iwo partST^the^ anpieni' , 

rkhf bank, and the new, Fas el jadjd' qpthejett; ; 


tike.many c|her Oriental cities, .Fez 'fi;om' a pistari<Cfe ajbp^rt - 
,„^veiyrWttraqitiye place. It stretches , out betji^heli^ldw 
crofwpe^ !the‘ ;uW p'f ancleftt|;fhftfeses^|a^^ ;jhotf^h ' 
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ip. ; o£ Miflt whtte4t0<lled c0iigl6iiiutx!BtiDii fof liatiiti^ciiiu^ 

only ky ioccafeioimlranosqneiioweffs lor; onUhe looiskirla 
byiiuKwriant ioliagc. - Exception the: fiiw side .the crty: i8 sur^ 
rowichid by.hiib,. intfirspersedr with gropes of ocsnge^ pomegranate 
and othet ;firuit 'trees; snid iai^e loliirergaodcsisi i . * I ^ i . 

From' its ipeculiar. situationFez has: a dndna^. superior to l^t 
of most ) Moorish tcmiH. » When the totwn. becomes very xiirty/ the 
water is.albwed to ifun down the'Jtreets’ by Opening/.fids'for'the 
purpose in the/ conduits and closing the Ordinary exits; )sa that 
it. oveilflowa.and cleanses tlie pavements. The: Easis'Kos a rule 
prefer to drink the muddy river water rather than that.-of the 
purersprings which abound in. certain' quarters of iChe to^n. . ^But 
the assertion that the supply and. drainage system are one is a 
libel, I since the drainage system lies ibelow the level :Q£‘rtl!ie fresh 
river waiter, and was organized by .a French Ttnegade, Junket 
Mohammed XVL, about the close cf, the i,fith caentury. The 
general dampness of the town r renders it unhealthy, however, 
as the pallid faces of the inhabitants betoken, but this is can-* 
sidered a mark of distinetbn aind is jealously jguarded; 

Most of the streets are exceedingly nahrow, and>as the houses 
are high and built in many cases over the )thorouglifan%$ these 
are often very dark and gloomy," though,- Bincfe wooden beams, 
rough. Stowes and mortar arc used: in ; building, there is: less of 
that ruined;, half-decayed appearance so .common in other 
Moorish towns where mud . concrete is the material employed. 

As a .commercial .toum Fez is a great depot fior the traSe of 
Barbary and wares brought from, the east and south by caravans. 
The manufactures still .carried on are those of yellow slippers 
of the.faino^ Morocco leather, :fino wfiite ‘woollen and silk haiks, 
of which it is justly proud, women’s • embroidered sashes, Various 
coarse woollen clothSiand blankets, cotton and silk handkerohiefs, 
silk cords and braids, swords and guns, saddlery, brass . trays; 
Moorish imisical instruments, rude painted pottery and cdoured 
tiles. Until recent , times the city had a monopoly of tho mami-^ 
facture of Fez caps, for it was supposed, that the dye which 
imparts the dull crimson hue of :theso caps could; not .fecKprocutod 
elsewhere ; they are now, however, mude iboth in iFcanec land 
Turkey. The dye is obtained from ' the : juice fofia berry which 
grows dn lazge quantities near the town, and is.alsoiiisodiiin the 
dyeing ;af leather. Some gold ornamonts are maade, the gold 
being Iwought from the interior by caravans which traderegularly 
with Timbuktu. 

As in other ca^tals each trade has a district or street devoted 
chiefly to its activities. Old Fez is the business portion of the 
town, new Fez being occupied principally by government 
quarters and the .Jew's’ mellalii The tradesman .usually sits 
cross-legged in a corner of his shop with his goods so arranged 
that he can reach most of them without moving. 

In the early days of Mahommedan rale hi Morocco; Fez was 
the seat of learning and the empire’s pride. Its schools of 
religion, philosophy and astronomy enjoyed, a groat reputation: 
in Africa and also ha southern Europe, and were even attended 
by Christians. On the expulsion 'of the Moors, from Spain, 
refugees of all kinds flocked to Fez, and brought iwith them 
some, knowledge of arts, sciences and manufacture^ and thither 
flocked students to make use of Ets extensive iibrkries. But 
its glories were brief, and though isiill “ the University town?* 
of Morocco, it retains but a shadow of its. greatness. -Its library, 
estimated by "Gerhard'Rohlfs in 1861 to; contain 5000 volumes, 
is open on Fridays, and any Moor of known respectability^* may 
borrow, volumes on gfetting .an order and signing. a ireceipt for 
them. There are about 1500 students whored at the'-JCoruieein. ■ 
They pay no rents, but. buy the keys: of the rooins from the 
lost -occupants, I sdiing them; again 6n leaving. - : 

’The Karueein is celebrated as the largest. mosque an Africa, 
but lit ' is by no means the most magniflcenti .Dn acDount of 
the Mast ,area covered, the roof, isupportcd bjK .three hundred 
and sSfltty^bc pillars of stone/ appears very low. The side chapd 
for iservioBs ior : the ddild contaihs twentyripur pillars. All 
thosei columns 1 supped horse^^hoe arches; On . which .the tooS^ 
is built, long vistas of arches being seen from each of the eighteen 
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doorB‘:of .tte mhscjue; Tlw'ilarge.Iiinp is itatedtto 
have; 509 kubitiisi'vety seldom lit. 
ttumbcTioMlights in theiiJKawietin- is given iiM devdntetti 


whidh aipprofcoh Sts enteanoc-are forbidden Christians 

or fbundooted bettsis: The sanctitjr.<rf 'itbii. shrine In pad^k^ 
fe great; and this Odoounts-^otJ the i#hifeh 

dotty* to it: ' ^The- Tuihiiat 'door leadings to -^it Wtts ohoe vetfV 
finei^bht isiwbw ihudi faded. ^)pposit!e toit* a^tefufeoior 
less j^lwiiasw+the female descendants* of' bv 

Mohammed Xyil. • , - f'*'. ■ . . 

It i«’ believed that the fdundatk)n &tone.of!F^z in 

So8.iby Tdrik JI, Since then itJS binotytlfAs: been 
as'it was successfully besieged ino fewer thkn dight t litres Jfir the 
first i five hundred years of itSi existence, yet only onee knew 
foreign . masters, when in 1554 the Turks lobk -possession of it 
wi^out a siege and T held it for a short tirttc. Fez became 'the 
ohief residence of tbeiFilali dynasty,; who obtained possession 
of the town- in ¥649 (see funherMoROcoo 'j HMo^\ ^ 

The populations^ been ^^e^y vairyingly cstimatea j probably 
the inhabitants number under one hundred thousand, won when 
the court is in tesidehoe. : 

See H. Gaillard, Ui%$ 'Vm» VMani. Fh (Paris, 1905) ; CJ 
I^clero, Lc commerce fct I'industrie ^ Fez/^ .in, Menseigverkaiiis wl. 
comiU affiqm: jmn^aise , ; , . ,, ,, 

FE 2 Z 1 AN (fthe ancient Phmmidi, or country of, the Gkra- 
mante$;), a region of the Sahara, forming a “ kaimakumlik 
©£ the Ottomw> vilayet of TxipOli .?>,>. . Its frontiers, ilbdefined; 
run from Bonjem, within 50 m* of the Mediterranean; ;0n the 
north, south-westward to the Akakus range of hilla,< whieh 
separates Fezzan from Ghat, thence eastward for oWr 
and then turn xfcOrth and west to Bonjiem again, eihbracmg .an 
area of about. 156,000 sq. m. ' , 

general, form of ’ the country, is 
determined by tlie ranges of hills, including the Jebel-esnSuda 
(higtet pQ^ . about 4000 ft), Haeujnel-Aswad and the 
Haruj-d-Abiad, which between 14° and ;i9°,E.--and and ay® N. 

farm the northern edge of a broad desert, plateau,; and shut off 
the northern region draining to rthe Mediterranean' from the 
depressions in .Which lie the oases of Fezzan prqper in tlie south. 
The central depression of Hofra (“ ditch as it is called, lies 
in about 26® .N. It does not form a continuous fertile tract, 
but consists of a rrnonotionous .Sajidy expanse somewhat' more 
thickly studded with oases than tl:^ surrounding' wastes. The 
Hofra at its lowest part is not more than 600 ft above the sea-* 
level,, and in this hollow is situated, the capital Murzuk. It has 
a general east to west direction. North-west of .the Hofra is 
a long narrow valley, the Wadi-el-Gharbi, which trends north- 
east and is the Inost fertile district of Fezzan, It contains several 
perennial springs and lake-like basins; One of these basins, 
saline Bahr-^l-Dud, (“ Sea of Worms ”), has an extent df t^bot 
sq.lEdL., and: is in. places 26 ft. deep. Southwards the Hofra/ciaesi 
to ,a»heigbt of 2000 ft, and in this direction lies the. oiulisittr 
Gatron,: followed, by Tejcrri.on the, verge of the desert,; Whidh- 
marks thd southern, limit of the date aiad the fiQrthem.^f the dium: 
palm; . Sleyond Tejerti the Saharan plateau riOeB. Continuously 
to, the Tibesti hi^lands. (See further Tripoli.) - 
C/?ifffl/ft--Thc average ; temperature of iMfunwdc was jfonnd 
by Rohlfs to be 70® F. Fr(>st is, not uncomnptcjn.iflL the iwhxtef - 
months; The climate is a vety ^reguterone., tt in .^general 
healthy,, the dryness of the air in summer 
bearable thOn on ithei.sea ; coOst. . Ain ^alrnost ./perpetual ; h^ 
sky overhangB. ithe: desert, and the people^ ^of. Fasssatti ar6: ^ 
iHaaccnstomedi to ^d: ilFprepared ibr wdb /Waathfei^.ithat; 
as in Truat.fsnd Tidikeit) thfey pray to W;7spiaied[ihMa..Tain* 
jWatenrtaioumd almosJt .everywhere at amfdlrdepthsi: . / , 'h 
F tolinawd Fa»«ff;TrThe date-palm\w the characteristih/tree 
iof jFezaan,fand. constitutes the Chief wcakh tsf the. land.; -afeny , 
fdatoent /kinds of datcrpahns. arc found: Iti the dascaT iiL>'fthlkt: ; 
lof Murzuk^alcne iimro .tham’^q vwuetadSt anc-xountedi^rth^^ 



8ft4)p^flelli.'io]hoati 
Sof mmi Wttfioc 

mmfihy hoists raiid;^do^s.rti£v«xi>]thefi«tc«K xif. itMofniidifmm 
laftemri ttndtgivfntcf ithrtcftttlt. u/TheAuteiof/the 
ir0 0nti|!«}lytim^(te!pf7dal^rpbWiletiYtk^Mnd the 
bfiiimtiom fOrtii$t .ciaiefl}rrof.'th4f»i«iime )Theflpred*«te 

p( Xh4 ) 4ree/,ig )i^n>ft|Iy ! iiQpiipll-^5pa^ yielciing( Kbotvt 
fdaifi$4..' Befepckp '^f!)dftie.]there.«‘P)rtUTOe«oua{»^^^ 
^iRadlMiniand ttreeis.c 'fY;wiw^igraiin$. m <svHivate<i^ri )Wfeeal 
^l^barbo^ftrespvKn inr^MWii^rjiaTld ini*ippilig|j$pmiinieranld(«ltit^^ 
Qfi. diutrft; .«jkpe^Uy jkdpb rimwi: gafoU. jiCoUoft 
I^ufi$hi0s, i^)p«[;eiiftaial3fpr;9iK.0r eevila yf9erdi,ai>d!give»Jaflige po(B 
of moderate length of staple. .!! //*;’ i . ! i.' 

r.j There iwre poilergejosrnivqijalmiiFezsAn.j .lia the lirufthabited 
pa9es;iga2ellQ9j)«>d!-«[»t^ope$*.iareioqc^^ founds,; The- imost 
i^ppiftaot.^niipidiU fthe pajo^^iof [whkh.lheteiere two varietlea^ 
the Tebui or ^ Spdan <?am«i. and^ th^jt AtaWap, differliijgf Yery I much 
jp isUe^iJoTO and icaf^WHtini.j ^Jfcwesriand .jcattleinaroinot 
; Among w jbridei arei , oatrfchet,] > i fftleontj 
Rvvfiilosro jaiid.itayens^; lin.eru^ JviBlpigeons and iduckai iWe 
numerous, hut in >vinter, theyjrBekiti fwermeticjliroatt.f. Iheueaire 
nOlremarkahie lineects nr (j^kes. l A species .pr btthie 

ahrimp^^abgiijyt ja< qlnairtet/iofi -ah. injchnin le«ygithifiofMfa.(boloUir 
resembling the bright hue of the gold fished for with 
cQtton ■nets.ii?. ithe ‘‘ pf Worms/A and mUed vith.datpa and 
kneaded' into a past^V Which has /the! taste and ’sxhell ,of isalt 
herring, is considered a luxury by thfcpBA^le^df'Pezjilitn; ^ ‘ 
i i^aWi!A«/(jj-^The ‘<total popuiatfeh ift hscitoanid) 

5o>obo and fbi,o6o; Thtedtthhbitan^harela ihixod'people/derivifd 
fh>m thciiiuirioundkg'Tecfe scwithi TaAre^ 

the plateaus on the WesU Berbers and Arahs iftiomUhe ^bithJ 
The /pifiirtitive inhabitants; ^'dalled' byf iheir Amb- 'oonquitors 
Barduna/ are heliitvad ♦tn have be^ origmi They no 

tongar 'persist .as* a- distindt pboiple, i in ‘cekiturfthef’ present 
in^bitants vary from black to white; but the prevhiiiiig hue *61 
skin'iS'a' Malai^like yellow, Uhe fentueds and wobllv hatr tsdlng 
Megro; -fFheichidf Janfeoa^efe af-e the Kanuri or Bo/nb languagb 
arid Arabiii'. ^M 4 ny>un(teiftand;TAr^ish, the Teda aAd tjhis! iiiusa) 
tdhgraef j : If Biriong iuch<d 'mixed jpeopio there eah^ be /said ltd 'He 
ahy^na^drud laiigua^e,iitis that of Bdrnu, (which lU most widely^ 
urideratoddrand spoken. ‘ 'Thiipedph of Bokna/ Aortlvoif the ifebei^ 
ed^uda. (have i a :pecal jar Berber -dioleet which (Rohlfe iouwl to 
ba'beiyitk>sety^ankd^tbdhahof)GhaddmieBj The«ire!n ivehra haik 
of 'ba/rakati like' thofiOiol Tripoli; And a ^fez jl short hose, ^ and /a 
birgci Idose^ shirt oaAled^ mai^Harla; w^ith ^red or yellew slippers, 
cohhplete' their ;toi!teu^ orle ottdri sees thd large blue or white* 

dffBornii; ahd thoiff/Aous or 'shawbrnuffler/of* the Tuareg^ 
wjwfand robndi'the':rw(wrth' It^ the blown sadd of^the' 

desert!. ' IThd iwbmbn’,''whO' b 6 longihs; they are young 'hhvo; very 
pUiOAp flams; anid ^wbei i at^e 'gpenerairy '>smalV iare more > simptty 
(Ii»s9ed,iat»>a rule; in the'bakakainj^wnihd rou^ their bodies}* 
thfey,^eWob' wdari'Kh<wfrf^^ gdit^dlly' Halve sandab i^e 'ofj 
palm ilea®.' iBiketthefAr^ womoh they loacj drmi hnd^l^'witfe. 
heavy of «jbs'Cit among l^efhwiie woalehj/ 
The ihair,''(lhicb^ /grdaised>\vith btilkeiri sohn catching (,theJ dust^ 
Which folm «4 ciifetioveriit; is doneupin iumbdrtessSittlepldi^ 
niufkd 'thd(keod;'in>thei 9 abw hrsHioW us in Bbmu .ahd' thd Hausai 
cbbnteieaJtrChildren!<run'i^^ libtjibtt# httain'ithe agai 

of puberty, which tomes'VeryieaHy/ fpir mhthdrbpf ten'drltwdlva' 
y«rs'l of J age »jfc6t i wncwrimonu ' The ftemni < Idre of^a teky 
dnpbsrHiod; iduchfg^it/ta muBidahd^i^ '* ( o) <’ 

U Towns ffV‘«dr>^Makzuk, the present oajpi tat/ whiih nisi 
iar«€^toa{ihidiow>M^h»tion<-^ of 

ths!Weitetn({s»nerHetrthe %fra* depression^ da af 55-bl.ajl^'ai4^( 
lo^ E>/. It/wajTodndedialx^ut'it^io^abOttt iWiicnttiroeJthe 'knslmk^^ 
op atihdel Was/builta TOe Turkp repWwred it;/ as wfelll os rtite .towaH > 
walfjTvdMch Has}fhp^ falWd inb a itiiiiioiis iconidition.': 

Murzuk, which had iome jooo mhalbitaAts^'ia/ctt iin ewW 

hym wideliteecty tbe'dishda/; citadel land most'votliie iiod^ 
aiiei bfiilti'otf/fsalt^sktutdted-' dried niad. Sdkna, 'dtsMitimidv^y > 
hteWteeh TripdK add ikTiirzuk; sbniateid 4;m a'gfeat'gi^ 
lUvth'cdltbd'SUd^l^e/ hksiapopolatidti of s^oot ^od, ^ l' 


iy/Qwetam (JtafihaHdW^f^ixnk));^ eapit^bodiraheiCliri^^ 
anditejiRajhimsjrwasihft^^^ tUfwdsddbWHahing 

toeimlJ^^othd tthne-jof ^thwoAi«k))<ionqbestitetf>is/q|li(^(dem^ 
AmDBg'/d» !niinsi)i8 dJwdlqdtswv^vjstdne.ipoHuihfVbiw 
thfi/aopthen^ Inpit of theBnxnaik} doibimopBiirt /thisl j^rt^hf > Afeicaj 
The modem Jerm&-i»fa/js||iaMlpIapBiA llettie^noTthr/oflthelSit^-iof 
Gstama*. >i ^pm^theiatffitekuriderlthei Araibs/thdk'mcgdepee^m 
oaflfed !th^Bheii5uia'iacltrr(rf(.Miil*iih/b^ the>mo 6 tldirec 4 f^ cttravao 
Doljte .to f&teafopd Efeyplu i 'Of ttraghin/TChe CdpitalfliiiKlcr the 
K 6 tur..^dy.iia 3 ty};jwhieh -vhis^'/im/ithbnttme/ioaffava^ route /pnd 
bdtw 9 cnrMlk\ and' Muiizwk,)lktle.IllKJBides^ 
refchainSj.ill /•!/'! ■ 'I;/.t -\ a * j > -M.'i/n !f /,! 'rjl-si'! 

t Placed vTOu^^ly . midw^> between/ tHe/iaMWitiiiett I of ;ttoie ‘Central 
Sudan land TnipdKy F ezzamserMes as W dppot ior toatevmofeioroBsin^ 
the [Sahara >; ! its* kcoitimeofa tts 'uhkapartanti Usl mokt im^rtant 
export is that ©f dates.) / Slavadeiding^ [formerly the most 'kacrativo 
oddPpation.of>the peopQie,iiB moHbudd owing td the litoppage df 
sfeve/Taldii^ Ibyii the* iEurdpeanf [governments in<;thelr ISudan: 
territorieaj/ !.' f ,1 I -i- ' ..'--i ''..ifi 1 1 i , 'i .. -..j . : 

//w/oryJWThe.colmitiy fomled* part >of the* territory lof tihe 
Garaniantesyidescribadiiiyi Hierodotos as a^vdiy ipowarfiil peolple. 
Attempts h^e hedn made to identify : the Oaramaiites With the 
BoramiaiQf) the Arabs. bf :tlte 7th(cerituiy, add Ito thc period of 
the- Ghmroantes DuVeyifiart teigns ! the remaihsi of remarkable 
hydraulic iworhs, >aiid certain'. itombs und rbok iculptures*^ 
indlcatid^y itl liis .held, idf a Negron civilimtion of ancieritidate 
whidh oxistfedini the ivbrthenj: Sahara* The Gdramaimes} wihether 
ofnl^yan of {NegKir rarigini hiriffoertamly a fconsidehdde degred 
of')C^ilizatioh'when'in. tbe year, ip .0:0. 'they were )Coilquen!d>hy 
thifi pTodi^nsuliL^tlbrraelhrs.Balbus AtbiDr ind theiir cxrairt^ added 
to<tbe i^oiwan etmpite. j.By the Romans it. waf^ called Phawiniav 
whofioe itlhe .ptetent name .Fe^nsanL:. After ['.^e ^^andhl'* invasion 
Flmama appears; to have regamod' mdepchdenco and to have 
been iioledirby a Berauina dynasty . ^ ,At this ■time Ibhe people! were 
GhriatianS; bubSn (hihbi thelAiiabSiQonliuered/theooanitlvy hnd HI) 
thiefe® of Christianity s»em/speedily/to/have disappeatedj > Subject 
at Unt tp the caKpbs,>anrmdependtt»t Arabrdynaisty', that of. the 
Beni Klhaittab^ obtained power early in tlie noth iaentury. In 
the:ii.3thicoritury otheicountry.oami iTOckrthe rulb of the .king of 
Kfunfisnl '(.BoFnik), blit soon ’ afterwards the Nesna;, said to have 
brien a>riativfe cMrLBeTauna.dynasty,fWeiie in. potvea More probably 
the INesur I were, hiredeterjr. igo^mors ioiriginally : appomtbd ' by 
the rulers of Kanem. In the 14th century the! /INesurl were 
<fonqueted.and dethroned by An i Arab tribd, th^t of .Klionnan, 
who toedtioed .the. peopld of Feaszan ltd A State of slavei^*:^ a position 
fcomiiwhich they were- reseged about the: rriiddlel of liae . i6tih' 
centuiy by la r shexif ' of i Mdroccoi,' Momtasir'b.-Muhdmmed, who 
founded/ the dynasty. .'6fi IBeni iMkhonimed. ..Thisi dynasty. Which? 
came into frequent oomflictjfWith rthe! Turks, who had; about Ithfei 
aftnie tiih^/tbat . Mbntasir seodredi Fezhain establifehed 'themselVcs 
ill 'Mpoli}Hgrafiua%‘. extended; its bdrdfars.a? iiiriaslSbkna.m thfe 
noiith.^ i^t'Avlas tboiBem i^hommiidtwhh ichosci.Muitiiik lO 'thdiT 
dapitah : They became; . intermittently 1 tribwfaflryl^.tbi < the jpafelm 
ofiTfipoli) but . whliiniFcficzaii /the ipowefi of (. the .suiltatiiA )wasi 
absoHute. .Thdy . maintained al bodygutodf /of fmalnflbkcfi, mostly- 
Kiato^ahfi^Gveoks^ ' Genoese; > or » their immediate- ' dteaendaiiibs v - 
jThfc’ aimisrali /tribute wtas paid to the pasha ciJlhcr ih: moficyi or' 

. ih gold; seimaior; slaves. The.laht of tiiABeni Mafhommed'sultansi 
1 was killed iin the vicinity of Traghen, in !i&ij Jby itU^MukklBfni, 

! onerof Ithe lieutefnants ©f. Yuskf Pasha; thb IhstioVoreigriibut one 
of theandependent Karaniainli;dyiriasty 6fi Tripoli.: . EV-Mwbkenii 
noW mode /himself- :sulttai]i . of ‘Fezzan,; and beoamei ; aofcori^s ;by 1 
hisi slaving dxpeditions/iintOi the: central Sudani?: in W'lhichiibf' 
adkanoedi a»iar.-aa.JBagirrai. Un, 11)831; Ahd-IcbJeHl, a«hie£ pf/lFd 
iWalid-Sliman Arab®,: usurped' the, sovereign- Wd1hcdty.4v Afters 
j tpouldduslreign 'of iten yedrsihe aaat [slatii ih battle by [a.TuiA&h^ 
ifhvcd mndsi: BdkiE!fi£y,'andrFdzsan -wiasadded to thp Tudkishl 
ieixiplre;ii{Towdrdsdhhend/gfithe tnth odntiiryithe Turks, alacmedt 
I abthd indrease hf Freiichi fn^enoe; in the tneighbeteringHeovnitriesy- 
jrhiAfoireditheiri/garitocmJin Fezzan. IThe kdimakainUk /iS)jaidr 
th /yiieW^ftri ahfnual' revilnue ‘of l.^^oool Qxdyi.to ther tTfipoUtatt) 
'trea^uiy;! C'.l it'j;. » ii/' -.1 ; ■ :m / vrn.l , Jliud i.i 
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have visited Fexzan, and 

J<; '<BJ Kt<tlU)Mytic^,.itt5^ 
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gl 47iir:)‘j|j^ '(^liaatriVe^faAivMcf^ht^ 
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his death, having acquired 
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great reputation for mirr 
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**’siiiit^Fifore wi6iWieJ\i^Pr6c^d)Hg9 hf fihi^>R<fyjA Iti^Ucad^y't 
5 TtiiseciMjiili(k>-|Hi 76 (ffnf/ft i. lo ([if •♦f)i;ifi uniut ,/ 

1 ’^FKAltS YKUfEbi iH^theiUiW' of i^otiiais)d,i!thei^eiaj}e'piteelsiof 
<4 4^‘di^¥0rent/Horit9i6f 

fik^d aht^kialt^'tiiy iherttfyjuMKalkTiiffieindlha^wdictldt® | 
fltf ey ftevi^e 'iU3>a^fe (for i^ctttaffiihgthie of thergraoni (due (to 

feudal superiors, to the clergy or to lay proprieddrsi dfiteinds^to 
4^AWdl>ivd9 aa^iai pfet^r tfefe wholh df »theirj»«fitdiand'5n jalll cdses 
'WHere tlh#^mfe(Of jf^ain bdi not Jopcwf'iixbd br^* (the' parties; ( 

ohhov^thdppafctTjGeiof'^* idrildmg'tlw^^i^^il a»:it 
cdlled, (ifigihKtedi* < It probdhty 'Mu iitstiffseditodeterinilii^tl^e 
^latUfc' of:ftho(lgraitt[‘4^elnts. atld.(d<itw»‘ipiiiy»bfei tbritheicrdernjaiJn 
H'miflrrt^tioh' of ' tills vUw lit ieemriithdk at^fireststh^ duty ibf Ihfc 
iiiei»% to’rtiakcjar^tiwn tattliefcourt of exchi^lier bf 
theip4iic«a M'gmiu wiiliin. their ecki^tieiSj^iliie/tourt'iBtselfistn^ 
fi^bm' anloldicaspefit^appoaifsrithatfdHejfian^fiwere 
Utttidk 'ab0vb( ttifef ^t»ufe peiotsy l^eing^Tegapd^d^mitheii as fpanish^ 
litehts td'lbfioe pfy ’theifffbirtsithidh as; the 

^mperi equ^wlewt^ bl>«ho;LjpidfltF/tliey( hadvtoljpayv/rCd-feixiKteiit^ 
^Idtttir^e'tkniiEld^ehenffsbd^ there 
-wasait&rt^llttrlypdnoif abothest di^tratteiibottiilhi^ 

^hi<4h t Vdhies) >ichiiidir ("Wfei^ '.^fii^l»ted;>rlTh€jy 
‘tfkced<ba0kde>t;he RolormatitiffMildiwei^bnfi^ tftaiihanagenicmt 
tif { ov^fc^ivurtseevi^io^ ’dhencitooQtrjti)^ 

^^(feiuFth)^ aiid iheivdfi&ibal^nTh^haKrenoURd]^ 

Q>dt (e)f/Ajsey<bilt‘the;^ wbte>|)eWttl^jBfuif gteateriatiMqiJitpH'^ 
sheriffs’ fiars, and the model upon which these were TKwtiituted- 
i^ 2 ^^i;Ke pmeH) tod Sedpnkirt/fof 

tt)bpd«se)ol^reguitt«teS^4hefip^oca^ Jnf(fitt^S!pou»ft. .(©ownuto 
^ilS^^dahg^4he^^^aibtke(r(tf *6tvik{hg(:h:hiedf^ wa8c}by ,iu» (ibcavDs 
goAtlajfcd^^^biKi ^evew iivttthselttibntihs itrtor which 
^t ^had>l^hn lactiputk 

filgdneratl ttiaiPthoisBid murfi^ are^strac]q'al(lid gtreii 

^t ifeyT tfee«hetiffd Wiohc)bt4dlw^e0fl^^ahddnquiTy intb jrtsqcuirent 
and just prices.” •1?h«naci ^ibs^ttiiMi^uehredproyided Jtfa^ 

'Vi,^b0twdnIthefbthc:anaitlie(^^^ 


ed£ebfnra]^$iaxjDnbpetdit^umbeito^|»er^ 
eoqierieitcefiti fthfe/fraaesiodgt^ i}otinde;.di«d^j^ ixm 

these/theyfahonld ahc»sfi^841i^o^f whbtihiifSijlqMl^ 

wsrerti>^(kleilisfii»r8r;f that t^faesbe^ltbicth^tl ev.i^(!»^ asitoirthe 
{>®ifeldfclg»anri gnntvb iwf >thf{jC(»iaiy,ljf»pepW 
l^veihbtoiiisoechngmnhilthe^ he Jir)Mgh^ 

before the jury, who might also proceede^OR ^^thoirMWlS^r4l>fle^ 
knfffclel^ dhe Ivebdkct] .-wias bft jitetuunfid i »and{Tthe 

feentance rdft tfao)ahwiiff qiit>ooniaoed)iby‘)thO]«tli<»l iMaceb 
fiiirtheb;nvhwrbo«totn>optfaqpediendy^ the(tiher4|[ 

wM^ eifapttw«t«d^a6 Miiwrfl)jof difiSdrentiMalrarhce^logi toutlli 
diffeMiktr.qi»Iititeiof tte^fejttin. it c5aj»otr^bejreaidfffha<t[(tbis. aqt 
ha6)oemediddAliftheieviUdf>whk]hA^ <)11liie,p»>pri»ty 

of spibs[ofiiitfa]prdvabioiisthat>heeniqufbiibii^^ta^ 
offthel ebnet topbaait JHbwlbciMrdoidJte^dvvoye^ 

Ithf authnrityHfhasffhtan/itntiireiy^ disregarded )i»'f one .OouhiyTfT 
Had<ftin(^eiiifeDe-yt4wheoe >thd iihrs .atfersttuckf by jthe leherbif* 
without a jury [; ibidwhea'tbisipraotm:waajQailedinlquesition 
court dedinfed tihiinteTfei:ej)(obberMirig^^ theffiatfliWwe better 
htniDkJiiiai ..Haddiiigtoiisliijrc (than variywbwfi/iidaei^iiriihefiotbet 
si»riff,sha\TBrinitheinia!inif(dH>^l«d/thi^i^;,butfW^^ 
off detail; and)in(iniiiiy itistancesfcivpnndpleaidie teaeft^ajoulat^ 
tdlrreadh tbcithie ATejragOfp(rices.riiTJmd in bowe ^ountiee. 
abepa^esjirB^k«tton;thhiiubdjeyo#/trahs«jtii(>ns>fiti^ 
fai»the quabtitiiarsbldu fInii(Pne.oas»;igitii;,$3^yitbefeViidettc0>W 
carisiersljj coHeotpd thbt iAm aef4nd«i(ifffi®{eBior hatleyfiSe^ 

2S. 4d. higher than the first. Formerly the|)lPiioe)lwa8,atilWQH ffy 
the /bdll, bomraooly ithe I-ibHthgowshtfe holll \; nbW (tb^ imperial 
qu8fto*-'iaJal^^wysi>usfedil^ni -'n. -.m,!]' .u.-r^/l'/h k ;1 t i nU 

flfha<op0^.offtlifii|>luitefcWfln^^ ISeerskifilctB>iWluujwrt8M<u 



T-. ;{[<•[ , '-nil j > 1 f - 'fM| [•; 

bppftmi#(eQ»beet«diieitbeitf wid> tbrqad^(projW4^r%i(W 
spStb-i'^wi general |term {pr,. cfniteinj atwfil^icab'cqp^i^ i pf 
ai»jmalriiBmd()V«getabb u.tiliwd, jii> (Oaawrf^ltPfle^^nabdi.iip 
fespwt iQ{);si^pbiUseai di>^ded( ipT) of,:elaepi^^w, puio 

4^wiib> paperrmakingi brush andimisc^ljanepu^ fibWn- j ymr.nl m 
•)* I huTrefliitilF UnfSi m\ ip^bMatsi r^f/ itbar fprganiq , 

A ic^y.1 • ,^1 r' 


jn>aniin«lliliiei<Aa )»fPol»niJ, )u9ns,f(^iji©i;)H»,s4i:n?t9rg} 

flainp<>iwliti.,oft.yegietableirtiisiWBs, 9n4ji»fp9i4„¥9jhX 

’IC ntoyi liie,iw)tedthBt the npongwiic iWwli prQMi^^ Bhif VJBPiiflR to 
this general statement in thft.fibnjHft iniwri»Jil^Sb«5^ii(i?i(4 
.whifh,isrtip9niw.tw»«i^ii»th cflBtWi textilwuiOtlWB BilM^fiare 
tr8nflformBdib{jf. Brtii6i9i*l((prpqFfiSF9 iotq ^qHs,<q?P(\sj,!fm(f}> 
•as f‘gl»s,:^,which-»»!^t|se(}..w>>/drfl.\»B,'((W «pi4n,|iB B,^9ntipm9i<A» 
l6hre»l Bnd ■ Viwifeuft “ 4»g?/,’nwWphl -^UMdigty^, w trftnpr 
l«j3(Md(iinta “.«l8fciwo9l.v[!(J.9stlj,, minpi<pot^t.^,;HHrftbPFiy>f 
meUlh wieiidifftito^PWiV HWiitbfe ifineffti-dii9ftwwp#,,#>:,P<WlWu,9h? 
lBngths,.i«l»diithea¥r,(ffsi»ypvfin lirttoi B)fttl^OTgqww^-««^(iMjllB% 
flloii!ly»; fiodingi yBlwbte w)tp,oiQ^i9 , wWls 

in the formjaf tfine.!wi^p-rtprej!WPVPP)ii»flqi»3(*(l9ifelvimWFW,*p 
.dw»9 n»t*mtoi /Suph Bweptiqnp} RP«i^WitifWP-/W9.i^..Ws*g?ifi- 
■canltiimpwt«at8i .and/wfll WPt- Im iCpiltli«Rfl9fl9*d«ffid in )tbiS;«itfp>«. 
I. .Thsi comiaOn ,cih*i»P^ew>jQ»i,of,,tJfre iVBi5ioiipftfW}p,oi..n)attp|: 
■coiaptised-fi^ltbd yriddy.4ifV«i9(Spd<tW«*I>P jftbWcW 

t&DseiBfiith* Pt0lwd».i iiQ»l(pidaiiCT|i4l#!r,w^9^^ifi9fl»^3dpy9i4t^ 
9triJctuj!^,»nd| muthp.-masfHmWiJjp rpg^dg^,M;'bpn)^ 9 <im^^ 
■wbM(e»)icry»t8jIwe,r#»«*t»!riWt,ii«7,prftniw.tp).jfernMi,4FS»99p^ 
•defioStBABd 

Miesjeh^., ;Xh9>prQp*^M^ttj?i; ivirb><;h Bftiyiitjpp it»,%dApta|5ipi9 

(toirtntdtei*! kjfliffidjwL 

BuJMtgfflce,, wtbjBirigb dpSB^pipt^temfijr, cnbn9imi„wid .wopnimd 
•wlth,a«iiri«du«iblftiOTmlin»mi»{-i«^t^^ piiifiiitensibjJMyi'itrt* 
leollol(^siBbPWiBBt»dinite)ridiy8niity,io^iypj!^tippB)WtbfBB,w^«l 





I itfeki ’ ' tr ju^slaiimfitb^ 

iifraiW^pattll^ Hcing bne>ught iW».m)so|ubk ^astic-foon^ 

ilidj’t mAf^)be<tir|iwn'Cntb> filamtots inicoiit 
tikiToUi '^l 6 tig 4 hy -^Thi artificiad^ nlte '> oi^ / lusttfl^celluioaes j one 
pro<d<icie8‘ ift^thisyil^y. taken : am licatablishecj 

ni fiaiiltJ. textileis; f Poxdmuireidetailed^accomiit^bfilheae 

; 'Ttiei^idknjM 'fitorw ^jampowd of mkrcge^ ooDoIds iof 
which tll#-tj)rpi<»l wpretfentk^^ thp allDurineai^ fibrmea jand 
gfeliMikiw; .Thcy//it»n<n..tiigyyr toii^ 
ehiii^twIiPtiQB hr?iei'>0id3r‘nbeen 'general^ dnve^atedi ' Sihe 
Wsgaulbk 'fibb^-aiabslawiees' are cdiuloses iandf^doriyadiMsi of 
C!^HUlC)sai;-«d 4 'c> tvpioall^^ cdlbiidal badiesii /TheJbkroadidnlnDctaoti 
b6twean^t^'tWo-*gtoUp8ds<ihic|fi^ evidoAt'in'thieir.i^slaitioriship to 
alkalisl^-'Tha^^loVDacf * ^obp ieuiei 'attacked^ resoiyed Jand:>6nan3)i 
dtdBolyad, tsndeBicbndkiona i(iif action by ino means sevetCL * The 
c6lldlo]lieB|^^>tbe'i>th6r hl 3 nd|'>aiid thflyefflarfl ’^hf* wiyrtfAt4ff 

ai^ axlltti>^dfiiairiiy i>eisisi!ant^ the! action <ol^adkaliSi ( . . 

’ 'Thk tfftimal iure^ralativelyifewin iiandDe![^but>i)f great 
importances; -They oocUr asideteu^d iinits aind:ai«.of 
sheep's' MtMd^ thkidng lengths (up to jd jn.^ 
tho ibaikg lihorni im> uses at lengtha i of. ix to :i6 ins j 
horse ^ hair ^;us0d in kngt'hsiiof:4^ito^;a4 m/iwhereaB the silks 
may 'bt otiistdered ' as 'being ' produced' ' in ' coniinuotis ientgth) 
^^Teeted'silltts'*''’having lengths meattiircd in 'hundreds of' ydrd^ 
bnt ^ ''Spain ^Ifca*' are cotrspoted of- silk -fibnes/purposely ^broken 
Up into thortdengths. . . , , 

This* > vegetable fibres are extremcj^; numemus 'ond .of ivecy 
diversified characteristics. They are indisriduaUaed/ Units iMtiydn 
thecnse^of^eed hairs, ctf which coitohjishyfar theimostimportant ; 

kreekhottted a^ mdre ^or liess ’complex 

•afirfrtr^‘crAt>s ' 

a afir4a«yhemi)i.rW,^rrwi(e W 




Isast'^tura m h periphetial zonoj extomalv to r the twood and 
the cdrtcbc, ahd is mechanil^lly itipkra^ from the stem; 
usually after steeping^ followed by drying. 

The^okitherii^ lormsiof th^ fibres are elongatedlftlri^ts 
^mposed^obth^ tlenkntaiy Cfelte (illdihate flt 5 <es) Jiggregamd 
ittto’birtrdfcB;^ ^rtie huttiber^of ^hesO'ks anyipkft of .thoifilapient 
may^vary'ftyjm'^tb'kO processes' obrofiiiemetnt 

prepAWfdiyiiid^thb' spifitting^ (hkckttugi^igoutchirig)' and In the 
spinning. prOceSs^ fibife^bimdlW ^re more or-tei^sub^ 

diH^idedykhd^the'div^isibfiHyjof Itheibttrtdks is an element un the 
tSXtiW ^yialue of thk rtTW materklp ' But' the <\iahie of ^tlie material 
tt'-rdther determined ^ the length’ df the 'ifitimkt» )fii^ 
althUtigfe^nbt^the spittrimg unit/ the tensilk strength of Jthe yum is 
td tituktely limited by the cohesion of these < fibres); qualified by 
4 he\impoi^ntfifetor of uriffbimity, ' f . 

'TbUs,tlie uftlmktefib^of fiaxhasafength'oif J25'td^5mm.vjute, 
Oh’the dthefhkhd, z t0 3 imn;j*Unid'thte disparity ‘is an ossentttU 
tXifrtd!ti6h^»of the ’dlfferenee of ^ 4 l 0 ei’<rf these fibres Rhiea<}r 
TUmie/^ eke aii^ther typtekhirtswnce/tiks an nttJwttateikbre Of . 
extrk^dihaty ^ Ittlgth, blit of eq\ially ’ conspicuous' Varfebilit^ J 

vk.’frbm jjoitO'fdb'iiim. ' *The varkbHity ts asetioukinttpedlment^ 
Ih the* preparaltort'Of the material for spinnii^, and'this' defect', 
together with^iowdfiawingorspmnhig quality, limits theappJicfc 
tfomp bf thk fibre ' to the Ibweir counts or grades of yarn. * : ^ 

’ ' ’Thb 'monocotyledons tWd itili more complex fifew’ aggregates, 
WMchai^the fibrb'^asoula'ifbuh^^ of leaves and 'Steins>(»? 5 liB«e 
toimpiek'’stfuetUres ks a cfesS do* not yield to the mechanical 
treatmeffft w Whiih the bast ^es anre subdivided; n^ fe there 
ttny true smnnto buality suchufels’cKnditioned'by btlnfeing the 
ultimk^ play imder/the drawingi process; Which 

immediately breekdes 'the twisting into yam. ^h materials are 
only iliSed 'for the coatsest tasstSeiB)' such as^Btmg or 
ekfcept be noted in pat?sing 4 s to be fkund -in the 
TOfe’hpple the'f^^ whfckato' wortoed 'into 

yarpi artff'dbth of the fioeiit quality ■ The more in^rtant fibres 
bf^k’clhslf'ISfe'man^i^'iphdpm Abeteftfogeneous miags , 
w Btiir/inow eoippIaM in mahy cafof the ^entire 

(eer^'StraiWl WW^y/irtkdtfitHm tobefitig^usedteplaited 
e. J. <in[likts^ ‘^irs, inats, OonititUta the staf^k raw material 


fW'the'Sefehraticm^^ itHxnmte<ftbree; ‘ 

pul]^ ,bt varipus 
ty|)eE„(rt),acuiiaji(i 0 fii 


‘Wbodrf^whiW'fuimish 


wvTivnvpq. . 4 TIJJWP: j^puroa lUrC 

j^mmereeiw i*- Bifiphiite^puips soda pulw ” m 

In kddMdh'fo these rhW"hk’ter«iH di^‘<* haKi^^^ 

the rejecta of the vegetable, 

' *JP^rig ■ ahd 'Motti - Wastes , pf ■ all' 'kre 

treated py’tftefeitaT‘(t»i 4 fih^ and' ‘mechanical ACSJis^ftektmc' 
tojeparkte'thfe' tiikteiwe''fiblw and. reduce tbem to ‘th!i‘iiiitaM( 
difnenSipM’tt'-^-iiij m&Y ' - Hfee papcrtrikkhig flBHss iiitVC-alse 
id M reckdned'With ai materials/ in- vicW of ifnen 

ahd pWWin^ Mdi^stiy in - “ phlp.' ^S’* {Fnpefsto^gamX a 
cotoe textile! ofrtatneo By treating oper as dcliwed in' narrow 
strips from .fhe ipaper machine! ; tliC -striM 'art! reeiCd/ drited to 
f?^^r3®-4o,% moi^uni/ahd lrt dns‘tdhdition‘snBj«icted'to the 
bristihg dpCritidn, WhieJi coxifftrs-'lJje ■cylilid'ricai' fbhh and’ adds 
s^cn^hhf’the fibrmis ^ip. The- following 
kre tlW' esse!nfial. characteristfes' of the economicaTIy 'important 

Animt^. — A. Silk, (UjThc true silks are produced by the 
Bpi^x:Af^rif, ,the‘wtniTittedin^ the leaves of 'the mulberry. 

™ fibre. is ^truded’asaVistcihs lidtiid from the glati^s of the 
Wqrfei, arid .snlidifies to ^a c>dindritchl thread. The cohesion of 
thek'threadsjhi'p^s^'pves to ra^silk the form* pfu duhl^eylinder 
(Plate . 1 . fi^. 2). Pot. tc 3 ttjIe;purposw th^thread is Reeled from 
the cocoon, and ^seyeraf utr?fe,.'five arid upwards, 'are brought 
together and ^sril^y 'tiWsted; (b) Tht ** Wird silks are-pro*- 
ducedby a large variety of insects, of which the most important 
Are th^afious ^.^pecies of Antherea, w^ieh yield the' Tussore 

spjfis-, ,!n>ese sHks ^differ ^ foim , arid .CD^^ from ihe thie 

silkfa While they ' consist of a ** diMd thread;* ea^ unit of 
those 'IS complex, being made up of a number; of fibrillae:. This 
unit thread .fa) quadrangular in isectidn;:and nf isiger idiwnwter 
than' the trubisilkj: the moan I breadth being ; 0*05 a mm. ^ as qoim^ 
par^ *With OTor 8 / tho measi diameter Of the true (siUca^ The 
va n a A ioatts inifstriaciute/a&. welliras Jn dimensibnscare; hioweveir, 
very considewblej 

. Bw Epidennal 1 baira. Of 'these (a) -wool); the . epidermal 
protective I; covering iof sfaeep, ;is the imost important The 
varying, species lof ithe animal prc^ce ..wools lof ioharacteristic 
qualities, varying con^dcraWy mifinoness^ in length of> staple, in 
nOmptwition and) in ispinpingj quality.. Hewe the :claasing of 
the I fleeces ) or. r raw wodl ioltowed by the , elaborate processes 
bf aclecdony “sorting ? and preparation, whi^ pre^e the 
actihal8pfaaraig:or twfatingfof the yam.,. :TheseiCOfisi»t in entirely 
iroeing.thefibtt»(8nd sorting them; mechanically (qqrnhmg, &c,), 
thOT^er. fo^ng them^mtoi continuous lenigtoi of pamilelfaed 
^ts;. This. fa foHbwed by ,the?iipmning process which iconsfats 
inajsnmiltaneousTdrawing and! twisting; gnda ooiitimicus prpduo 
tionrof the yami-with the strurtural .chaiw^ierfetice/rpf wotsUi 
yUrns; The shbiter stapk'^from 5 to 25 %.of; average fleeces— * 
as prepared by .the “ carding *'^ prociew fot , the spuming opera- 
tion; in which drawing, aiad: twisting are, simultaneaus, the 
lenglh spun beibg then Mwmnid'up, and thci process being cqsisek- 
qufhtly iiatccmittflnt,.: Thktfieution qf ithe ; industry fa, known 
Rf;‘fwoolkm spinning." in cojrtmst to the former or- “ worsted 
spinning.'? ■ ■ ' i . ’ m - , ■ , j. r 

: (^) ]Aji importa®t igroup Of raw material, closely allied the 
wools ^e .the. cpideffmal hairs of the lAngojjk goat , 

'the Hama, alpaca; .Owing itq ;their loirm ' ehd iheMnaturCi .ojftbe 
Ootetanoe! of whkh they .are ctmippse 4 .;they tpossiess iinore 
dusfire\':tbdn; thc! wo^t ' 'They present. ' structuml dificpcences 
icom iheep wools whiA toflwerice; the .proceaeesi by r ’which thoy 
•arejprtpa'ned.or'spuu^iandrthfi character of/thbiyatnatoibatHli 
idiffecdices arc only of eubordfaiate moment. . . : 

<c> Various apimal hates, isudh aa .those of , the cow, <Miai 





Fig. II.— ESPARTO. Cellulose. I'ltimate fibres of paper making Fig. 12.— SECTION OF HAND-MADE PAPER, x no. Ultimate 
pulp. Typical fusiform bast fibres, with scatters 1 .serrated cells component fibres disposed in every plane. Proportion lying at 
of cortex and hairs, x 05. rij^ht ans[les and showing therefore’normal transverse section. 
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! .'kild tbe iola9fl::qf f^fabifiGsIqmoimi) w idU; . i£n[<lihes«itbei^rfr ritre 
' ^omisiiftQted^ iti^e^eti ludvui^age* of i ttiftipd3u]iBiii^>^^ 

structure which causes the imbrkaajtioni ^ ' '' 

' i ’ Horee teir iisiemidojjed;iilfitS' lurtuniil ldittnr«k mn iridividua] 


v'iilment ^r mditoiil’.> < 


In 




ii.'ip-ij 


Vegetable Fibres, subjoii>8d^olied^ *|>f daksificibtta|i)Bet^ 
out the morphological structuiuilichivactbristicaaf'thftjv^^etablel 

fibres ''f. »•. >’ 

Produced from , i, i' - i - j . 

B. Baaffibitti " ' ' fi.’-mfi’HiVteitoa steips. : 

C. Bast aggregataiti ' ' r ii''"! 

In the lis!t of tlib nioreiimpcfttafttiittw^ ilawimatcriak subjoined^ 
the capital leitt^^hfiime^atel^rjiiolliiimg it&e^ m the 

individual to its poibi turn liri <thi^'^ck9 ^iiii^iQfns> to 
the important Question; iof. chemicalieompositipnjand ^the actual 
nature of the 'fibre Buloistancej at • may. 1^ preinisednihat the 
vegetdie fibres areMcbmpdsed of cellulose, lan'imjfoptant repre- 
sontaihre of the gboup ofl icaihbohydnites, bf which the cottort 
fibre substance is ihb chenriical pn^ot3rpe mixed and^ combined 
with various derivath'vs belonging tb > the rabgioups. («) 
Carbohydrates. (^) Unsaturated'campounds of bqneenhid and 
furfUToid constitutions. '(/r) ‘VFat‘ and: wabc derivatives, ^,e^ 
groups belonging to the- fatty • series, and of higher/ moleculaif 
dimensions— K)f such compound Celluloses the fofiowkig arje the 
prototypes.: — .s' v'\ i, 

(la) Cellulose combined ! and^ ^mixedt whJi “ pecticr*^^ bodbeS 
(t>i pecto-ttelluloses^ fkxy rksa. < : • ' 

(^) Cclliilose combined, witih . unsaturated gtoup8;;Qi. ligno-f 
celluloses, }ute land therwoods. ^ ; 1 1 . . . 

^e) Celklose combined and imited wiik higher fatty ilaoids, 

' aHoohols, ethers, cutOHrhkhilasBsy iplpotectiVe'opkteniial 
covering of leaves. , < 

The letters a, c in the table below apd following the' capithlsi 
which have reference to the struhtqra] ibasts of dassificaiiitin^ 


[jiiidkatbthe rnbmjohaii^ of.tlie JhnBjiiutAtenc^flu (See 

jGDLLUt^Sk;)]! i.» f,. i I'miM/iq ')ji) •‘lu'/i 

;;uiA£tsdiffh»#atKrj'^aitkm lihe Kibn^iceae 

yield fibrdllg;ptQ(ctootft.D{oaali:^7d^^^vh3bhlln^ made 

iofrithfii foyowiiM;' o(; >ttta'j||eaYiea of 
MapinOiifiiiffianijSlme^e^Q^^ iiapaTvi/Iluig# fcm- 

pifi^fed as binder,: i»vuw,iinihoetif^ Kepladmg.itheio^hwt ” 

i(iii3dcn).ifbnnfiriyr4mpltyiedi C-wb, |Jieiflbrima,e<w/ri(gm>Krfjit*e 
iruiitrobfthc e*{ben«ivelK/VW«d^,^^^ and 

fother tmrso (Central iAmerfca) 

yields ;dk:nbw iiniiMiali(to<il^|arM h$.%{thp’>‘G^pha, mtwlis 
(Au5tm)ia)^i [yields! A /Simikp prodM ' ITneihav^.ipf date 
pika^^iFhaMxJaetyiifem^^ are employed tocniUy /in 
andi mats, said .the]fibro*^yasdtdftr bundles are iaola^lQdd^rfWbrjkuig 
«p J«|fep'. coaracT twine ^imd lmpe^:slmilarIyJ^ JhQ.Iaataft >of itbe 
Elaetsipiifteimsis^ the lfiiuit ibf:whicfo(yii^W8.,Ae^^!jpata of 
dothfawnle, yield a .fibre :wMch.flndf ainiik^saentjlgoaUy ,(AMca) 
for special} purpose^.; ([7^iiswew/^«} th^ 

yields i . the welbkftown, (ian; d’iWrique/^^ te:ally (A^rs) 
it i3!iwi^tedi iat4>.'ropeft^hutnitftiWm^ Earqpe, 

is,hi luphohrteiiy tis, a. stuffing mateijiai ,i .i;he,Tcere^^ ,|traw$ are 
used kthefoiw^tif plait in the making of hats, andiPjiata< -Ewto 
gEaffliisalsou^in.the'makfaagpf coarse^^ ..f- 1- , 
T^iprocssscsiby which, the fibre* are transformed into (te^ftfle 
iahrids are rb the main dcjtormined by their structu^ral. features. 
Th&'iollawingiar^.the distmotive types of treatment. 

iAi,rr})o»fibrertsin virfjually (CootinpoMSrlengttee. Tbejt^iJe 
yarn ifc produced: by iaeiftmibling itogrthw^ the, unit ffcread*i< which 
amwouiMfl lU^gethte aiui:8utitablyl«^^ artificfelsiih). 

Bi Thei fibres in the form lofruatts [of. variable ehort idimansipns 
are; treatedi by more; orii Jess /eklmra^^ processes. Of soutclni^, 
hackling, icombing, witb.tbe.aim of .pr^uejr^ n-maai ictf tree 
ipaarallehsed' units, df ^ uw^Oiirm . , these . are- i than laid 
together; and drawn linto tcontiiMious i hande oi ^liyer and roving, 
mh^ arc'finaUy drawm airf /twistcKi into ya?!|^ ttuf, groop 
aifCKOompriied the Jargen.iijumber of teMile produpta^ suqh, as 


l^otanicalideoitiiy. 
iQenps and Order*. 


Country of prfgih! 


' PirtenaiOnS ^ Ultimate. 


' Textile 'Usea.' 


Cptton, A.« . . 

Flax, B.a . . . 

Hemp; B.a . . 

Ramie, ^f0 * » 

jute, B.t '. . . 


GOssypium 

Malvaceae 

Linum 

Linaceae 

Cannabis 

Cannabineae 

Boehfn^na 

Urficaoeae 

Corchotus 

Tlliaoeae'- . 



CrptaJaria 
Legumino.^* 
Hibiscus ' 


Hhojrmium^ , . 
Kne-^pple, D . 


Sida ., 
Malvaceae . 

Wia, " 
Tiliaioeae ‘ 
iBruussoiieibia ; 
Mpraoeae f 

Musa^ ^ i _ 
‘Mriddehe ' 

Agsix’C 

SEi , 

SatW^vferta' * ' 

Ulhaioeae . ' . ' 
JPhortuiumitena^. 


.'nana^ 

Brbmelfaceae 


Ttbpical and’ ’subttbpical 

countries . 

Temperate. (a^d subtropical), 
countries, chiefly European 

TempeiWle eoimtrics,- ‘Chiefly 
Europe • . 

Tropical counties (som^ 

torapurate) 

Tropical countries,' Chiefly 
India ■ 


tndi^ !,' , , • 

Tropicai, OMofly India 
Tropic^^ . 

Jitriesi chiefly 


European 
Rbssia. 
Far East: 


Tropical cbiintdes, ’ chiefly 
EhiHpplirie Isfehdt ■ 
T^ropicalw.bcmiitriosi, chiefly 

, Central Amqdo^, , 

If.,. ' ' ■ ■ 

East Indies, ‘ ^CeVlOtt,' lEast 

' lAfrioa ' ' ‘ , i ' - 

^Ney^ Zealand I . 'l , | 

^nd We^ 

‘ . if' 'r'.'i... j'.. , ( , f ; 


tAm. O'Ci-o^btyi^. 
Av.aSJmmv 

.6-6o,mmn o’oxi -.0*0*5. 
Av. izSinm. 

5/55 wm. o'*oi!6Jo«o.50i 
Av.,**mnx.: Av, O‘oaa 

6o-aoo mmr o»oa-0’o8, 

Av. 120 mm. Av. 0:050 
t'5-5inttl, b»oao*o*o25.‘'f 
’ 'Av;!a*3miit. Av*0'0z2 


4*o-ia‘0. o*025-o»o5o. 

Ay. 7*5. Av. 0*022 
a^ahim. o«o24-p»053. > 
Av. 4 mtoft. Avrp*02!r 
1-5 -4 mm, 0*013 -o;o*^ ! 

Av. 2 mm.' Av. 0*015’ 
\ 5 mm. o o;4-o*o2o. 

Av. 2 mm. Av. o*oii6 
5*31 mm. ' o^2-pi>4. 
Ay; X5mm. ^''^,,0*03 


blip. ' 0*6? 6*0^032. 
Av. ^tmn. Av* 0*024 
i^Sf^irom. D*Q86^*o3a. 

Av. 2*5. ,Av^ 0*024 
0*5-6 mm, 0*01-0*02 

1*5-6 mm. 0*015-0*026. 

. Avijmm. AvJproao' 
5M3-a5 mm.. o’0io^o*o?o}. 

Av. 9 mm. Av. p*pi6 .1 
3*0-6 0 mm, a*po4-d;0idd ' 
Av^ >5. AV. o*006 < " 


universal; Also' ■al'i d- mW material* 
in ' ohemixml i cniSustcieB, ; notably 
; exploeivmiOeUulftld,,,, . 

General. SpecMa.^eftectef m Justre 
dam^l^s. in India Md America 
plants grown for seed^ 

Coarser iteaddles, kailf cloth; rppe and 
.twinq^^ . 

Qoarse tpcfil^. 1 . df prepafatjon 
for fine; texdJCs ptohloitive. V 
Coame tebrtJfiesi chiefly ^'Httisiane ” 
and tanking. M iLinC/^’ ispnn yarns 
used in cretonne and ,furMlm:o 
, . textiles. 

TWine i<nd-rope.. Cbarse flJ^tfl^S; 

Coarsa textilefi, H. ^kms has bben 

exteosiyedyiwed inimakihSifp^i 

Coarse tc;^**^* Appears capahlepfi 

sUbstltutingjule. ' ' 

Matting and binder twine.’ ' 

: i I . I 

Faper and paper eJothfl* ; 

I .: I , . t 

Twine knd tppea, FrodhCCt papferaPl 

of tpecial quality. 

Twinaaiid rCpes^ , , 

,■ doi * ^ . i 


do. 


.iff I 


■-n 


TwAiwand 

. high yi^d.of fibre ffOm green 

Textiles ; Of ' * fineness] 

' Ek^tkmal/flneiM^ bf .umeokte^i 

f'jlfibtfic,;' lyrn, ti'. 


- "» ’ [ ■ ! ! i MM '' 

1 SeeialsoAjw^ACA, Felt, Moif^iir^'S|tQD|)cv:lftndj>y6bL, 


^n^TtTTKVijTrri j7^ 





i^tji aEIBRER 

ifvd'^ib^riMir^iidudeGi «ttthc )dther A£«(jBn|>cdi»ii«tyote^ th6ie j|pa;i)pKt)ef^BtP^ 

extreme the production of coarse textiles^ such(iEUi^nd aiid )tbfti{af^ridd»^atfbja<Etedtidt aiicro!^im(.hdalps«il^ jtbec^l 
Atwas^f Stitt iliart«P'ij^exsrium (id^tifibndqilMilacxipipa^^ 

i^Ways'lc^r^therpmttll^imiotkid^^ Soc, ChemyIt^.f^iSi^ pjoi^a^i’ufrni ‘jdt ’p-y^iifo rhidv^ o'nij'xirJ^ 

4istihcdonBC(t‘Ttfpb^i06':ybi^ IfrbeeMed inrhurtikih iinlAvsisheiiic &ntilbk k»namediidii8biBl3/rfa^^ 


‘'ildtd^4GW>iiM%hDnifibrasi| (tWlonft^fitTrhsraee ^ifinioodHhto'f]^ M( Ija^ J^teiimbaddBiirfimiMst^ 


1 bf wlattlil>wdejseiy a^^ldmeftlaiii^d 

14^^‘bCNfk tttyrmid orifcits.T jt^qs 

Unes^viifhiiiilhe .(»ii&)^|esr4hvbh^6d^iri dlso 

«bdUpudhUiHt bf 

tli>sedf>ar'dhfdiKk%(^idttlit^^ 

afoparajtms 


' 'ivuvny* •MV', •vkvvvv' vjr 

• 0f^beedSng)'4 lofig^tvtihided'pKMstsa^^f ihannpaerin^i 

< WhiUl'^^ uldm4tislttbi'esiair«)moittwl^syiMibd^ and 
sahid’' 4 lir[a'^wittded;<drii«^tp^a|edi<t{)^^ ’lAs^already 
'^Indd^thU, of ntaiitiiifaf ishert 

prbdueiid^^ ;dei|lettitMif drdmr^^iiBpfndodtinf Water 
and agglomeratd4^4)y t^'inoerlxicihg' of>tjheri€(im|K)i>eht 4 tl»tts jnl 
^lill ifladfti fwfthid^«the> mas«.>iikiani|)ebie 4 '^of ftejctab^ nriFu^ 

' atre<ithostlf worked j^piiisi'thtt' extreme lengths 

of the cocobn>(ahete^dre'VkHhiis^bvs« 4 tAs ofapnining''ailk'Wai'i^^ 

>i6f'^riabl'e sMMIehgdfaj^Wliich s(ifb>siihiiiifarit(rithods>re4ii^^^ foil 
'isp(Mnld|[^^ttbiiss‘i 3 ihttfF^ie^ 4 ia^vidlyfa^ 

■( fiadiaartrmllyi 

^'^impdres^HtEtHfe ebfabttshbd^mtoliofeisthertieMd ktrUggle 
^l^iH^fviP^deachfeiyftodM of iilfili^.- ' )Thm'0 

wkfeh>are ntilMdn 

i ^bbe tbutiare ibt iinfbiktble 

qksdysti^^ tStqukJfey'fo^Wliichia' vfery^ dewiplex^fiangfe jof; i^dire* 
productio n a n d transport -aumxned up ia cost of productiony.Ljdrflwmg .papers^- - la Ihc. . clas^ of .‘l.printingsl! two of the most 



together withr^bo^lQMtntion of regijlitfity„pfrp^ply,,[.^>;rpjtbral 
Characteristics, form and dimensions, includii^ uniformity of 
%n 4 jad 4 Ptalii%/tPfftapdiW^^ 

iad(j;iqiinnmg^titQketheif(ifWikt\ ritenhcity and eiaitioity/Ju$tre. 

Ktib8l‘Whfcht!Cller!pi|ies the degree of resistancle.to 
iMir V ^ '^testidbs * 

rtftr^oiJn matters." Re quest tor 
m ^prei^inS^iAktt #aiaiQMi^d.<soeith^^^ iof .those.* 

Already known, require critkjBt^ip^dstfgatkife from the'jkiinit of 

pf VW.Ik SlfiWBW.Sfr'f 

|of itbe iButi^otui. (But t^otet- Who. wish:; tO) puisiue tihff matter will 

j^(}liirtf^tb wHpli^'thTS bii^iifedfftiiure by a study of the special 

separate 

jarticles on the various nbres. i ' 

! fi AMafyisis^o^ MentifiieiimmlSor theianaly^ts^of tqxUMabrics 

t fttwe)>a «^cMf treat Ae must 
1 fa^W fefrto bfef^hdted^s of 

pi'i'o 7/7 .miii'^.'/j j 


importance i ,/j ubnid f?/r/lj:wiijy <.{7 dl*) <> ;.ii) o .mill ■^ r , vU/i| 

j All animal fibres are effectively dassolved. byrt«Pi% Ablution 
jof caustic po 4 Jwfrwi«odaf/^'f 4 io‘ fabric wr matwialffwrboiiea in 
ithis solution for lo minutes and ^i^iiii^veiy^^S^hfeJl. jAny 

,4*.fpu?f.iW>tr{f '‘Vfi-. 

jgotten that the.'^&mmaliprp|^tiCs|af *’the/fibr9;Aubstances| are 
Modified more or lessi^iy^wisociatloh mf.oomhiini^io]riimtteco]puf^ 
ing matters and mordants. These nirky/ ih -midiy fc&ses, be 


iiiij^ iiiabbcto attu tttv/iLvuui^a. yc^va. mv 

removed by treatments wnich do hot s&iouily^m^ [)m{y‘ Ae fibre 
bubstances. | o^n-o pm ’ n/ 

' Wool is distinguished from silk biv <fts>i«k^e resistance to the 

istdkwband thfti«piddnBMU<feaMS of wool their, ^ppi^arance. 

,The true silks are distinguished^^o^ the wild silks by the acjtion 
of cbncentfalc'd hyarocIHoH^^^ ttie coWT^ctTTeagerrt 

dissolves the former, but has only a 'sli^tl^effectuofj^T'UBSond'^l 


fibres, originally proposed by the authoi^,?liluuirnQW gehcuBdfiy 
JBdQ|i^d^>iTOQd24(thtrfi^wi]^icq^^^ :<r^. /A / 1 
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2. Determinatioiv of ash left after complete ignition. 

3. Hydrolysis : f- '-‘idu,i^[ 


Wi«W xor nvc mippp^ ^ ^ . I ^ , 

(b) loss after boiling for one hour«i!:'-.i;^. „ . > 

)r4w>(2DikWminatiQn'^ edkdii^ei: /.the white iresidUefafkit mi [ t n f 
lit r^T‘A^v)fimiiing)&n:fiivie/idinhtWiwiA^ftr^ceti^ - !; 

I m n(ib)^3iposmei^cldethef^ f&oM ni /i[)r;i 

i.i'i >j> '(itf)lhodingrtWtbiba»drai^^ Sulphite sobition^ioqiifi jJt 
fir 5i*.MeifeenHmgp Ae/ilossiiofowBighlii'afteC idigtstion -with 
‘j u ( > r ) 1 1 2 io< 9 ^a 61 ntion'of fdediuhl hydrate forjone hour iii tbe^oold. 
<>)6; *Nitraliiori^ Ithe -weighi^ )df; )the fcroduetiobtamedfiiafter 
> r I ( ' f 1 n ' ) I digestion wi th (& jmiKtA^ih: df r lecfual i Moliinaes 1 of * isulphUll c 
.') . f{'i<jmdiiHtrkl acids fqrqnfi^hoLirindhexioj^ /,i. i <;/ f(}i// 
if/iylfiAckirfpdrlfication'ifrftveatiDcientfiiiii'^t^^ (trhiw .fibre;!wMIh V/o 
. . , > 1 racetib afcidiiorf one rmiitutfe,) thei [product: *beilig( .welshed 
'li'-i'! 'ifiwitirriidater hnd ^eohol, '/and then c(kit^ *!>! .u.wo?'! 

f f I &i DatermiWtbii ofj the Itoial caobitm >by loombwstwni . ' m 1 i ; ; 

II. Papermaktng.-— The papefmaking industry ;(se^/iBaPBR) 
einplo3^S'jfia};]t|iW idiiterilds^B ilai^ipitipottion of . Aei j^eg^bic 
fibre products already. eiuhnoaitcd^'mid^ {for thoffasohs incident^ 
alhr(nrantupisdpthbyrmfly'i3e,ian4 w hooployed inaHatfge vai)iety 
of forms: in fact any. ^.fibixmsfkniteciahcontaiiljbg' over 30% 
'fVroellnidsd ’Sshdr^idlding^uHimdte ifiifrfisrcdrfia) leagthfle^Mirig 
/:irfniia ]oan htjaied |in this[ iikdustry.f Most) knpbiKfanfc .staples are 
cotton and flax ; these are known to thc.p 4 p(n>imaker as “ rag ” 
fibres^ >ri(^S,i!fi A/ chhtlibgs ofot»itiIef.ifabrks,(ne>i^ androh^ bCihg 
lAdrihsauk/sburdeiicff kjpplyiu^Thdsctare /usfidi foriWidtiilgnbAiri 


jf]W99Wt,^r^P)Pfa''ew 

from both pine and for 

ment; the .cereal* .strajws are 
cellulose by a" 

^ ml 


chemical treatm snt 
England esparto cc lu- 
I grass b^^Wi t^dat- 
i and are resolved nto 
alkaline bojiling followed by lileaching. In the c]a.ss 
miscellaneous' 'ptiWrs a large ^umfcir of 
(iroef rniwerims fiiid'’ise, such as H^aHbus residues of manufaclur- 

rmg 'Wid: prepowngi)^ scj^tcbipg Wastes^ ergk» ofn^yi^^s 

and yarns, flax^>nii^p and numila*Topc>^aste, adansonia bast, 
')an(f ’jUtfe' Wasl!es’' iraw jf cuttings) 'tthd ’lhdnufactupe'd -(bag^*i|ig). 

doiibt come into uSbton jtheir papei^Sn^i^ h^^rifs, but as 'a matter 
of .fact the actually suitable raw material^ are comprised in the 
list above enumerated,! and are limited in number, through the 
influence of a nurfaWr^ factq]:a|df ^^|!ti^jo^ Utility.’ ' ’ | 

i.aii Jiiipah ,Mrfhif^c.—lri 'a4i^niPi the tentjl?, }flf)H!tt|-ics 
there are manufacture^ which utilize fibrps of both animal ^nd 

it of thesfe' lb fbi^ijsh- 
ire^extrerrjely 
anin^il,' nbres 


fviHigetiftac 'dhihaketl ^ The most im; 

Th^ frmjl^r I brushes 

di<^ersme(i in,Sgip>iand texture.j.j.'J^.Cfr^upplies oi 
are mainly drawfU^fn the. badgBU|iiog)d3ear, sable, .squirirct knd 
horse. These fibres aqd bristled <?ovefiii!lar^e range of effebts. 
i^ri^fp„f,Rq«*Mfrri4eansing purrcs^^t are liflttrcs 


of ^linpn apd resilie 9 ^,<lw» 9 H hdirs, 

iand’<tther>l:ail>.h^ bristles. '*£pr painting wqrkibru^hes 
of soft'l^ttlkyidfW^mbloyed/'l^ttlluatW^ fine work into \the 
extremi^koftness of A® camel ,|h^ j pencil. Of vegetable 
ij fih5p^.j^e,{q)lQHringj^(used ii\ The Caryota uiens 

furnishes the Kittul fijbre, obtauaed.iforti the base of the leal 
stalks. PkdsIftV^b from 

(Brazflj.' Piiitriyra, fibre is qbtaihecl 
of |tho 

natural order of the Palmaceae. Mexican fibre, or IstleL is 
ubta i n e d from the aga v er ^^ The fibr e k iown as ’ Whi s k, l a rgely 
, 1 T 1 i ,n->Grtr.‘lfld^E» 8 Kitiition, 1886 , Mifctllaneom Reports. 
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used for dusting brushes, is obtained from . various species 
of the Gramineae ; the “ Mexican Whisk fro^ Epicampeas 
macroura ; and “ Italian Whisk from Andropogon, The ccir 
fibre mentioned above in connexion with coarse' textiles is also 
extensively used in brush-making. Aloe and Agave fibres in their 
softer forms are also used for plasterers’ brushes. Many of the 
whitewasiies and cleansing solutions used in house decoration 
are alkaline in char.^cter, and for such uses advantage is taken 
of the specially resistant character of the cellulose group of 
materials. 

Stuffing and Another important use for fibrous 

materials is for filling or stuffing in connexion witli the seats and 
cushions in upholstery. In the large range of effects required, 
a corresponding number and variety of products find employ- 
ment. One of the most important is the floss or seed-hair of the 
Kriodendron anfraciuosim, known as Kapok, the use of which 
in Europe was created by the Dutch merchants who drew their 
supplies from Java. The fibre is soft, silky and clastic, and 
maintains its elasticity in use. Many fibres when used in the 
mass show, on the other hand, a tendency to become matted 
and compressed in use, and to restore them to their original 
state the fibre requires to be removed and subjected to a tesising 
or carding process. This defect limits the use of other “flosses” 
or seed hairs in competition with Kapok. Horse hair is exten- 
sively used in this industry, as are also wool flocks and other 
short animal hairs and wastes. 

Hats and Matting. — For tnese manufactures a large range 
of the fibrous products above described are employed, chiefly 
in their natural or raw state. 

Bibliography. — The list of works appended comprises only a 
small fraction of the standard litoraturc of the sub|ect, but they art* 
sufficiently representative to enable the specialist, by referring to 
them, to cover the subject-matter. F. H, Bowman, The Structure 
of the Wool Fibre (1885), The Structure of Cotton Fibre (1882) ; Cross, 
Bevan and King, Indian Fibres and Fibrous Substances (London, 
1887) ; C. F. Cross, Ueport on Miscellaneous Fibres, Colonial Indian 
Exliibition, 1886 (London, 1887) ; Cross and Bevan, Cellulose^ 
Researches on Cellulose, i. and ii. (London, 1805-1905) ; C. R. Dodge*, 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Useful Fiber Plants of the World (Report 
No. <i, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, 1897) ; von Hohmel, 
Die Mikroskopic der tcchnisch verwendeien Fasersiuffe (Leipzig, 1905) ; 
J. J. Hummel, The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics (London, 1885) ; J. M. 
Matthews, The Textile Fibres, their Physical, Microscopical and 
Chemical Properties (New York, 1904) ; H. Muller, Die Pflanzenfaser 
(Braunschweig, 1877); H. Sclilichter, “ The Examination of Textile 
Fibres and Fabrics " [Jour. Soc. Chcni. Ind., 1890, 241) ; M. Vctillart, 
Ptudes sur les fibres vvgHalcs textiles (Paris, 1876) ; Sir T. H. 
Wardle, Silk and Wild Silks, original memoirs in connexion with 
Col. Ind. Ex., 1886, Jubilee Ex. Manchester, 1887; Sir G. Watt, 
Dictionary of Economic Products of India (London, 1891) ; Wiesner, 
Die Rohstofje des Pflamenreichs (Leipzig, 1873) ; O. N. Witt, Che- 
mischc Teihnologie der Gespinnstfasern (Braimschweig, 1888); Kew 
Bulletin ; The Journal of the Imperial Institute ; The Journal of the 
Soditv of Arts \ W, I. Hannam, The Textile Fibres of Commerce 
(London, 1902) ; J. Jackson, Commercial Botany ; J. Zipser, Die 
TexHlen Rohmaierialien (Wien, 1895) ; F. Zetz.schc, Die wichtigsten 
Faserstoffe der europdischen Industrie (Leipzig, 1895). (C. F. C.) 

FIBRIN, or Fibrine, a protein formed by the action of the 
so-called fibrin-ferment on fibrinogen, a constituent of the blood- 
plasma of all vertebrates. This change takes place when blood 
leaves the arteries, and the fibrin thus formed occasions the 
clotting which ensues (see Blood). To obtain pure coagulated 
fibrin it is best to beat blood-plasma (preferabl)* that of the horse) 
to 56® C. The usual method of beating a bloou-clot with twigs 
and removing the filamentous fibrin which attaches itself to 
them yields a very impure product containing haemoglobin and 
much globulin ; moreover, it is very difficult to jjurify. Fibrin 
is a very voluminous, tough, strongly elastic, jelly-like substance ; 
when denaturalized by heat, alcohol or salts, it behaves as any 
other coagulated albumin. 

FICHTE/ IMMANUEL HERMANN (originally Hartmann) 
VON (1797-1879), German philosopher, son of J. G. Fichte, 
was born at Jena on the i8th of July 1797. Having held educa- 
tional posts at Saarbrucken and Diisseldorf, in 1836 he became 
extraordinary professor of philosophy at Bonn, and in 1840 full 
professor. In 1842 he received a call to Tubingen, retired in 
1867, and died at Stuttgart on the 8th of August 1879. '^he 


most important of his comi^henBive writings ive : System der 
(1850-1853), ;< 4 wfAw^^gj#(l 856 , 3rd cd. 1876), Psyekehgte 
(1864-1873), Die theistische Weliansicht (1873). he hiad 

founded th: Zeitschrift fur Pkilosophie as an organ of his views, 
more csjxjcially on the subject of the philosophy of religion, 
where he was in alliance with C H. Weisse ; but, whereas Weisse 
thought that the Hegelian structure was sound in the main, and 
that its imperfections might be mended, Fichte held it to be 
incurably defective, and spoke of it as a “ masterpiece of 
erroneous consistency or consistent error. Fichte’s general 
views on philosophy seem to have changed considerably as he 
advanced m years, and his bfluence has been impaired by certain 
inconsistencies and an appearance of eclecticism, which is 
strengthened by liis predominantly historical treatment of 
problems, his desire to include divergent systems within his own, 
and his conciliators tone. His philosophy is an attempt to 
reconcile monism (Hcgc!) and individualism (Herbart) by means 
of theism (I.4jibnitz). He attacks Hegelianism for its pantheism, 
its lowering of human personality, and imperfect recognition of 
the demands of the moral consciousness. God, he says, is to be 
regarded not as an absolute but as an Infinite Person, whose 
nature it is that he should realize himself in finite persons. 
These persons are objects of God’s love, and he arranges the 
world for their good. The direct connecting link between God 
and man is the “ genius,” a higher spiritual individuality existing 
in man by the side of his lower, earthly individuality. Rchte, 
in short, advocates an ethical theism, and his arguments might 
easily be turned to account by the apologist of Christianity. In 
his conception of finite personality he recurs to something like 
the monadism of Leibnitz. Ilis insistence on moral experience 
is connected with his insistence on personality. One of the tests 
by which Fichte discriminates the value of previous systems is 
the adequateness witli which they interpret moral experience. 
The same reason that made him depreciate Hegel made him 
praise Krause (panentlieism) and Schleiermacher, and speak 
respectfully of English philosophy. It is characteristic of Fichte’s 
almost excessive rcceptiveness that in his latest published work, 
Der neurre Spirilualtsmus (1878), he supports his position by 
arguments of a somewhat occult or thcosophical cast, not unlike 
those adopted by F, W. H. Myers. He also edited the complete 
works and literary correspondence of his father, including his 
life. 

See R. Eucken, ** Zur Erinnenmg I. H. F,,” in Zeitschrift f.'lr 
Philusophie, cx. (1897) ; C. C. Scherer, Die Gotleslehre von I. H. F. 
(1Q02) ; article by Karl Hartmann \t. Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, 
xlviii. (1Q04). Some of his works were translated by J. D. Morell 
under the title of Contributions to Mental Philosophy (i86o). 

FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB (1762-1814), German philo- 
sopher, was born at Rammenau in Upper Lusatia on the 19th 
of May 1762. His father, a ribbon-weaver, was a descendant of 
a Swedish soldier who (in the service of Gustavus Adolphus) 
was left wounded at Rammenau and settled there. The family 
was distinguished for piety, uprightness, and solidity of character. 
With these qualitie.s Fichte himself combined a certain im- 
petuosity and impatience prpbably derived from his mother, 
a woman of a somewhat querulous and jealous disposition. 

At a very early age the boy showed remarkable mental vigour 
and moral independence. A fortunate accident which brought 
him under the notice of a neighbouring nobleman, Freiherr von 
Miltitz, was the means of procuring him a more excellent educa- 
tion than his father’s circumstances would have allowed. He 
was placed under the care of Pastor Krebel at Niederau. After 
a short stay at Meissen he was entered at the celebrated 
school at Pforta, near Naumbiu-g. In 1780 he entered the 
university of Jena as a student of theolo^. He supported 
himself mainly by private teaching, and during the years 1784^ 
1787 acted as tutor in various famflies of Saxony. In 1787, after 
an unsuccessful application to the consistory for pecuniary assist* 
ance, he seems to have been driven to miscellaneous literary work. 
A tutorship at Zurich was, however, obtained in the spring of 
1788, and Fichte spent in Switzerland two of the happiest 
years of his life. He made several valuable acquaintanceS| 
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among Others LavaUr and Inn lHrother4n*law Hartmann 
to niwse daughter, JokmuM Mjuria, he bedune engaged. 

Settling at Leipz^, still without any iixtd means o^liv^liood, 
he was again reduced to literpy drodgeiy. In the midst of 
this work occurred the most important event of his life, his 
introduction to the philosophy of. iCant At Sdiulpforta he had 
read with delight Losing’s Anii^Gomy and during his j[ena days 
had studied the relation between philosophy and religion. The 
outcome of his speculations, Aphorimm uher Rtligion und 
(unpublished, date 2790; Werke, i. 1-8), was a species 
of SpinoBStic determinism, regarded, however, as lying alto- 
gether outside the boundary of religion. It is remarkable that 
even for a time fatahsm should have been predominant in his 
reasoning, for in character he was opposed to such a view, and, 
as he has said, according to the man, so is the system of 
philosophy he aiiopts.'' 

Fichte’s LiHm of this period attest the influence exercised 
on him by the study of l^nt. It effected a revolution in his 
mode of thinking ; so completely did the Kantian doctrine of 
the inherent moral worth of man harmonize with his own 
character, that his life becomes one effort to perfect a true 
philosophy, and to make its principles practical maxims. At 
first he seems to have thought that the best method for accom- 
plishing his object would be to expound Kantianism in a popular, 
intelligible form. He rightly felt that the reception of Kant’s 
doctrines was impeded by their phraseology. An abridgment 
of the Kritik der Urtheilshraft was begun, but was left unfinished. 

Fichte’s circumstances had not improved. It had been 
arranged that he should return to Zurich and be married to 
Johanna Rahn, but the plan was overthrown by a commercial 
disaster which affected the fortunes of the Rahn family. Fichte 
accepted a post as private tutor in Warsaw, and proceeded on 
foot to that town. The situation proved unsuitable ; the lady, 
as Kuno Fischer says, “ required greater submission and better 
French ” than Fichte could yield, and after a fortnight's stay 
Fichte set out for Konigsberg to see Kant. His first interview 
was disappointing; the coldness and formality of the ^cd 
philosopher checked the enthusiasm of the young disciple, 
though it did not diminish his reverence. He resolv^ to bring 
himself before Kant’s notice by submitting to him a work in which 
the principles of the Kantian philosophy should be applied. 
Such was the origin of the work, written in four weeks, the 
Versuch einer Kritik alter Offenbarung (Essay towards a Critique 
of all Revelation). The problem which Fichte dealt with in 
this essay was one not yet handled by Kant himself, the relations 
of which to the critical philosophy furnished matter for surmise. 
Indirectly, indeed, Kant had indicated a very definite opinion 
Dn theolo^ : from the Critique of Pure Peasm it was clear that 
for him speculative theology must be purely negative, while the 
Critique of Practical Reason as clearly indicate the view that 
the moral law is the al^solute content or substance of any religion. 
A critical investigation of the conditions under which reljgious 
belief was possible was still wanting. Fichte sent his essay to 
Kant, who approved it highly, extended to the. author a warm 
reception, and exerted his influence to procure a publisher. 
After some delay, consequent on the scruples of the fheolo^ifcal- 
censor of HaMe, who did not like to see miracles rejected, the 
book appeared (Easter, 279?). By an oversight Fichte's name 
did not appear on the title^ge, nor was the prrface given, in 
which the author spoke of himself as a beginner in philosophy. 
Dutskiers, not unnaturally, ascribed the work to Kant, The 
AUgemeine Literatur-Zeitmg went so far as to say that no one 
who had read a line of Kant’s writings could fail to recognize 
the eminent author of this new work. Kant himself corrected 
the mistake, at tbe same time highly commending the work. 
Fichte's reputation was thus secured at a stroke. 

Critique of Revdation marks the culminating point of 
Fichte’s Kantian period. The exposition of the conditions under 
which revealled religion is possible turns upon the absolute 
Ifqmemenes of the moral law m human nature. Rdigion itself 
is the behef ^is moral law sis divine, and such belief is a 
practi^ postulft^, necessary in or^ to add force to the law. 


It fottows that no revealed religion, so far as matter or substance 
is cemoemed, «an contain an^hing beyond this law ; nor caa 
any fact in the world of experience oe reco^ized by us as super- 
natural. The supernatural element in religion can only be the 
divine diaracter of the moral law. Now, the revelation of this 
divine character of morality is possible only to a being in whom 
the lower impulses have b^n, or are, successful in overcoming 
reverence for the law. In such a case it is conceivable that a 
revelation might be given in order to add strength to the moral 
law. Religion ultimately then rests upon the practical reason, 
and expresses some demand or want of the pure ego. In this 
conclusion we can trace the prominence assigned by Fichte to 
the practical element, and the tendency to make the requirements 
of the ego the ground for all judgment on reality. It was not 
possible that having reached this point he should not press 
forward and leave the Kantian position. 

This success was coincident with an improvement in the 
fortunes of the Rahn family, and the marriage took place at 
Zurich in October 1795. The remainder of the year he spent 
at Zurich, slowly perfecting his thoughts on the fundamental 
problems left for solution in the Kantian philosophy. During 
tha period he published anonymously two remarlmblc political 
works, Zuruckforderung der Denkfreiheit von den Fitrsien Europas 
and Betirage sur Bcrichtiptng der Vrtheile des Publicums iiber die 
franebsische Revolution. Of these the latter is much the more 
important. The French Revolution seemed to many earnest 
thinkers the one great outcry of modern times for the liberty 
of thought and action which is the eternal heritage of every 
human being. Unfortunately the political condition of Germany 
was unfavourable to the formation of an unbiassed opinion on 
the great movement. The principles involved in it were lost 
sight of under the mass of spurious maxims on social order 
which had slowly grown up and stiffened into system. To 
direct attention to the true nature of revolution, to demonstrate 
how inextricably the right of liberty is interwoven with the vcr>^ 
existence of man as an intelligent agent, to point out the inherent 
progressiveness of state arrangements, and the consequent 
necessity of reform or amendment, such lire the main objects 
of the Beitrdge ; and although, as is often the case with Fichte, 
the arguments are too formal and the distinctions too wire- 
drawn, yet the general idea is nobly conceived and carried out. 
As in the Critique of Reifelaiion so here the rational nature of 
man and the conditions necessary for its manifestation or realiza- 
tion become the standard for critical judgment. 

Towards the close of 1793 Fichte received an invitatiofi to 
succeed K. L. Reinhold as extraordinary professor of philosophy 
at Jena. This chair, not in the ordinary faculty, had become, 
tlirough Reinhold, the most important in the university, and 
great deliberation was exercised in selecting his successor. It 
was 'desired to secure an exponent of Kantianism, and none 
seemed so highly qualified as the author of the Critique of Revela- 
tion. Fichte, while accepting the call, desired to spend a year 
in preparation ; but as this was deemed inexpedient he rapidly 
drew out for his students an introductory outline of his system, 
ahd began his lectures in May 1 794. His success was instantaneous 
and complete. The fame of his predecessor was altogether 
eclipsed. Much of this success was due to Fichte’s rare power 
as a lecturer. In oral exposition the vigour of thought and 
moral intensity of the man were most of 'all apparent, while 
his practical earnestness completely captivated his hearers. 
He lectured not only to his own class, but on general moral 
subjects to all students of the university. These general 
addresses, published under tlie title Bestimmmg des (Mekrten 
(Vocation of the Scholar), were bn a subject dear to Fichte’s 
heart, the supreme importance of the highest intellectual culture 
and the duties incumbent on those who had received it. Their 
tone is stimulating and lofty. 

The years spent at Jena were Unusually productive; md^, 
the completed Fichtean philosophy is contained in the writings 
of this period. A general introduction to the system is given 
in the ^ctate liber dew Beg;riff dfer Wissensehcefislehre (On the 
Notion of the Theory of ^eixce), ^794, and the flieorcticd 
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portioft is worked out in the GrunHage dtr pamftUm WUsent’^ 
sdtafudehre (Foundation of the whole Theory Of Science, 17^) 
and Qnmdnss de^ Eij^e^Ur^icften (QutJ^ 

of k peculiar in tic Tbeoify of Science, 1794)^ To these 
were added in 1797 a First and a Secmd Iniridudion to tho 
Thoory of SHettcey and an Essay towards a new Exposition of the 
Theory of Science, l^e lntro,dt^^tiom fire masterly ex^sitions. 
The practical philosophy was given in the Grunalage des 
Naturtvchis (i 70 ) and System dee Sittenlehre (1798). The last 
is probably the most important of all Fichte’s works; apart 
from it, his theoretical philosophy is vmintclligible. 

During this period FiShte’a academic career nad been troubled 
by various storms, the last so violent as to put a close to his 
professorate at Jena. The first of them, a complaint against the 
delivery of his general addresises on Sundays, was easily settled- 
The second, arising from Fichte’s strong desire to suppress the 
Landsmannschaften (students’ orders), which were productive 
of much harm, was more serious. Some misunderstanding 
caused an outburst of ignorant ill-feeling on the part of the 
students, who proceeded tp such lengths that Fichte was com- 
pelled to reside out of Jena. The third storm, however, was 
the most violent. In 1798 Fichte, who, with F. I. Niethammer 
(1766-1848), had edited the Philosophical Journal since 1795, 
received from his friend F. K. Forberg (1770-1848) an essay 
on the “ Development of the Idea of Religion.” With much 
of the essay he entirely agreed, but he thought the exposition 
in so many ways defective and calculated to create an erroneous 
impression, that he prefaced it with- a short paper On the Grounds 
of our Belief in a Divine Government of tiie Universey in which 
God is defined as the moral order of the universe, the eternal 
law of right which is the foundation of all our being. The cry 
of atheism was raised, and the electoral government of Saxony, 
followed by all the German states except Prussia, suppressed 
the Journal and confiscated the copies found in their universities. 
Pressure was put by the German powers on Charles Augustus, 
grand-duke of Saxe- Weimar, in whose dominions Jena university 
was situated, to reprove and dismiss the offenders. Fichte’s 
defences (Appellation an das Publtcum gegen die Anhlage des 
AtkeismuSy and GerichtUche V erantivortung der Herausgeber der 
phil, Zeitschrifty 1799), though masterly, did not make it easier 
for the liberal-minded grand-duke to pass the matter over, and 
an unfortunate letter, in which he threatened to resign in case 
of reprimand, turned the scale against him. The grand-duke 
accepted his threat as a request to resign, passed censure, and 
extended to him permission to withdraw from his chair at Jena ; 
nor would he alter his decision, even though Fichte himself 
endeavoured to explain away the unfortunate letter. 

Berlin was the only town in Germany open to him. His 
residence there from 1799 to 1806 was unbroken save for a 
course of lectures during the summer of 1805 at Erlangen, where 
ho had been named professor. Surrounded by friends, including 
Schlegcl and Schleiermacher, he continued his literary work, 
perfecting the W issenschaftslekre. The roost remarkable of the 
works from this period are — (i) the Bestimmung des Menschen 
(Vocation of Man, 1800), a book which, for beauty of style, 
richness of content, and elevation of thought, may be ranked 
with the Meditations of Descartes ; (2) Der geschlossene Handds^ 
staaty 1800 ^e Exclusive or Isolated Commercial State), a very 
remarkable treatise, intensely socialist in tone, and incvilcating 
organized protection ; (3) SonnevMater Bericht an das grdssere 
Publicum aber die neueste PhilosopkUy 1801. In 1801 was also 
written the Darsietlung ^er Wtssenschaftslehrey which was not 
published till after his death. In 1804 a set of lectures on the 
W issenschaftslekre was given at Berlin, the no^ of which were 
published m the Nachgdassene Werke, vol, ii. In 1804 were 
also delivered the noble lectures entitled Grundzuge des gegen- 
wdrtigen Zeitedters (Characteristics of the Present Age, 1804), 
containing a most admirable analysis of the AufUdrung, tracing 
the position of such a movement of thought in the natural 
evolution of the general human consciousness, pointing out 
its inherent defects, and indicating as the ultimate goo) of progress 
the life of reason in its highest a^ct as a belid in the divine 


order of the universe. The philo«0]>hy of history sketched in 
this work has something of value with much that fe fantastic. 
In, i,$Q,5 and 1806 appeared the Wesen des Qelekrtm (Nature of 
the $cholar).and.the Anweismi^ nm sdigen Lehen oder Rdigions- 
lehre (Way to a Blessed Life), the latter the most important 
work of ^is Berlin period. In it the union between the finite 
sclf^consciousnei^ and the infinite egex or God is handled in an 
almost mystical manner. The knowledge and love of God is 
the end of life ; by this means only can we attain blessedness 
{Seligkeit)y for in God alone have we a permanent, enduring object 
of desire. The infinite God is the all ; the world of independent 
objects is the result of refiection or self-consciausness, by wliich 
the infinite unity is broken up. God is thus over and above the 
distinction of subject and object ; our knowledge is but a reflex 
or pictmp of the mfinite ^ence. Being is not thought. 

The disasters of Pnisaia m 1806 drove Fichte from Berlis. 
He retired first to Staigard, then to Kdnigsbeig (where he 
lectured for a time), then to Copenhagen, whence he returned 
to the capital in August 1807. From this time his published 
writings are practical m character ; not till after the appearance 
of the Nachgdassene Werhe was it known in what shape his final 
speculations had been ffirown out. We may here note the order 
of these posthumous writings as being of importance for tracing 
the development of Fichte's thought. From the year 1806 we 
have the remarkable Bericht Him die W issenschafislehre (Werke, 
vol. viii.), witli its sharp critique of Schelling ; from 1810 w'e 
have the Thalsachen des Bewusstseynsy published in 1817, of 
which another treatment is given in lectures of 1813 (NackgeL 
Werkey vol, i.). Of the W issenschafislehre we have, in 1812-1813, 
four separate treatments contained in the Nachgel. Werke. As 
these consist mainly of notes for lectures, couched in uncouth 
phraseology, they cannot be hekl to throw much light on Fichte’s 
views. Perhaps the most interesting are the lectures of 1812 
on Transcendental Logic (Nach. Werke y i. 106-400). 

From 1812 we have notes of two courses on practical philosoi^y/ 
Rechtslehre (Nach, Werke y vol. ii.) and Sittenlehre (ib, vol. iii*)i 
A finished work in the same department is the Staafslehre, 
published in 1820. This gives the Fichtean utopia organized 
on principles of pure reason ; in too many cases tlie proposals 
are identical with principles of pure despotism. 

During these years, however, Fichte was mainly, occupied 
with public affairs. In 1807 he drew up an elaborate and 
minute plan for the proposed new university of Berlin. In 
1807-1808 he delivered at Berlin, amidst danger and discourage- 
ment, his noble addresses to the German people (Reden an die 
deuische Nettion). Even if we think that in these pure reason 
is sometimes overshadowed by patriotism, we cannot but recog- 
nize the immense practical value of what he recornmended as 
the only true foundation for national prosperity. 

In r8ro he was elected rector of the new piiversity founded 
in the previous year. This post he resigned in 1812, mainly on 
account of the difficulties he experienced in his endeavour to 
reform the student life of the university. 

In 1813 began the great effort of Germany for national in- 
dependence. Debarred from taking an active part, Fichte, 
made his contribution by way of lectures. The addresses on 
the idea of a true war (Vber den Begri^ eines wahrhaften KriegSy 
forming part of the Staatslehre) contam a very subtle contrast 
between the positions of France and Germany in the war. 

In the autumn of 1813 the hospitals of Berlin were filled with 
sick and wounded from the c^paign. Among the most devoted 
in her exertions was Fichte’s wife, who, in January 1814, was 
attacked with a virulent hospital fever. On the day after she 
was pronounced out of danger Fichte W!as struck down. He 
lingered for some days m an almost unconscious state, and died 
on the 27th of Janu^ 18x4. 

The philosophy of Fichte, worked out in a series of writings^ 
and fading chronologically into two distinct periods, that of Jena 
and that of Beriin, soenied in the course of Its development to 
undergo a change ao fmidamental that many critics have Sharply 
separated and opposed to one enofiier an eanter and a later phase. 
The ground of the modification, further, haa been songhc and 
apparently found’ in* quite extern^ Indoenocs, principaUy t^t of 
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Schelling's NaturphilosophiSy to soni* extent that of RchJeicrmacher. 
But as a rule roost of those who have adopted this view have done 
80 without the lull and patient examination which the matter 
demands ; they have been misled by the difference in tone and 
style between the earlier and later writiius, and Iiave concluded that 
underlying this was a fundamental dinerence ol philosophic con- 
ception. One only, Erdmann, in his Entwnhlung d. deut. Spek. 
sett Kantf § 29, seems to give full references to justify his opinion, 
and even ne, in Ids later work, Grundriss dev Gesch. der Philos. 
ied. 3), § 311, admits that the difference is much less tlian he had 
at the first imagined. He certainly retains his fonner opinion, 
but mainly on the ground, in itself intelligible and legitimate, that, so 
far as Fichte's philosophical reputation and infiuence are concerned, 
attention may be limited to the earlier doctrines of the fTissen- 
schaftslehre. This may be so, but it can be admitted neither that 
Fichte's views underwent radical change, nor that the Wissenschafts- 
lehre was ever regarded as m itself complete, nor that Fichte was 
unconsciou.s of the apparent difference between his earlier and later 
utterances. It is demonstrable by various passages in the works 
and letters that he never looked upon the Wissenschaftslehre as con- 
taining the whole system ; it is clear from the chronology of his 
writings that the modifications supposed to be due to other thinkers 
were from the first implicit in his theory ; and if one fairly traces 
the course of thought in the early writings, one can see how he 
was inevitably led on to the statement of the later and, at first sight, 
divergent vimvs. On only one point, the position assigned in the 
Wisscus( kaftslehre to the absolute ego, is there any obscurity; but 
the relative passages are far from decisive, and from th(‘ early work, | 
Neue Darstellung dev Wissenschaffslehve, unquestionably I0 be in- 
cluded m the Jena period, one can see that from the oulset the 
doctrine of the absolute ego was held in a form differing only in 
statement from the later theory. 

Fichle’s system cannot lie. compressed with intelligibility. We 
•shall here note only three points (a) the origin in Kant ; (6) the 
tundamental principle and method of the Wissenschafhlehve ; (c) tlie 
connexion with the later writings. The most important works for 
fa) are the “ Revdew of Aenesidemus,” and tfje Second Introduction 
to the Wissenschaftslehre ; for {b) the great treatises of tin* jeiia 
period ; for (c) the Thatsachen des Ifrwusstsevns of t8io. 

(a) 'The Kantian S3rstem had for the first time opened up a truly 
fruitful line of philosophic speculation, the transcendental con- 
sideration of knowledge, or the analysi.s of the conditions under 
which cognition is possible. To Kant (he fundamental condition 
was given in (he syntfietical unity of consciousne.s.s. The primitive 
fact under which might lie gathered tlie special conditions of that 
synthesis which we call cognition was this unity. Hut by Kant 
there was no attempt made to show tlial the said special conditions 
were necessary from the very nature ot consciousiic.ss itself. Tlieir 
necessity was discovered and proved in a manner which might la* 
called empirical. Moreover, while Kant in a quite similar manner 

ointed out tliat intuition had special conditions, space and tinu*, 

e did not show any link of connexion between these and the primi- 
tive conditions of pure cognition. Closely connected with tins 
remarkable defect in the Kantian view— lying, indeed, at the founda- 
tion of it — was the doctrine that the matter of cognition is altogether 
given, or thrown into the form of cognition from without. So 
strongly was this doctrine emphasized by Kant, that he .seemed to 
refer the matter of knowledge to the action upon us of a non-ego 
or Dtng-an-sick, absolutely lieyond consciousness. While these 
hints towards a completely intelligible account of cognition were 
given by Kant, they were not reduced to system, and from the way 
in which the elements of cognition were related, could not be so 
reduced. Only in the sphere of practical reason, where the iiitelligihle 
nature prescribed to itself its own laws, was there the possibility ot 
systematic deduction from a single principle. 

The peculiar position in which Kant had left the tht'ory of cog- 
nition was assailed from many different sides and by many writers, 
specially by Schultze (Aenesidemus) and Maimon. To the criticisnvs 
of the latter, in particular, Fichte owed much, but his own activity 
went far beyond what they supplied to him. To complete Kant';* 
work, to demonstrate that all the neces-sarv conditions of knowledge 
can be deduced from a single principle, anti consequently to expound 
the complete system of reason, that is the business of the 
schaftslehre. By it the theoretical and practical re.ason shall bo 
shown to coincide ; for while the categories of cognition and tlic 
whole system of pure thought can be expounded from one principle, 
the ground of this principle is scientifically, or to cognition, in- 
explicable, and is made conceivable only in the practical philosophy. 
The ultimate basts for the activity 0/ cognition is given ny the will. 
Even in the practical sphere, however, Fichte found that the contra- 
diction, insoluble to cognition, was not com|)lctely suppressed, 
and he was thus driven to the higher view, which is explicitly stated 
in the later writings though not, it must be conlessed, with the 
precision and scientific clearness of the Wissenschaftslehre, 

(b) What, then, is this single principle, and how does it work 
Itself out into system ? To answer this one must bear in mind 
what Fichte intended by designating all philosopJiy Wisunsekafts- 
lehre, or theory ot science. Philosophy is to him the rethinking of 
actual cognition, the theory of knowledge, the complete, systematic 
exposition of the principles which lie at the basis of all reasoned 


cognition. It trace.s the necessarv by w 1 ><rh the cognitive 
consciousness comes to be wnai 11 is, iK)th in form and m content. 
Not that it is a natural history, or even a phenomenology ol con- 
sciousness ; only in the later writings did Fichte adopt even the 
genetic method of exposition ; it is the complete statement of the 
pure principlevS of the understanding in their rational or necessary 
Older. But if complete, this Wissenschaftslehre must be able to 
deduce the whole organism of cognition iron) certain fundamental 
axioms, themselves unproved and incapable of proof ; only thus 
can we have a system of reason, l^rom these primary axioms the 
whole body of necessary thoughts must be developed, and, as 
Socrates would say, the argument itself will indicate tlie path of 
the development. 

Of such primitive principles, the absolutely necessary conditions 
of possible cognition, only three are thinkable —one perfectly un- 
conditioned both in form and matter ; a second, unconditioned in 
lorm but not in matter ; a third, unconditioned in matter but not 
in form. Of the.se, evidently tlie first must be the fundamental ; to 
some extent it conditions tlie other two, though these cannot 1)»* 
deduced from it or proved by it. The statement of these principles 
forms the introduction to Wissenschaftslehre. 

The method which Fichte first adopted for stating these axioms 
is not calculated to throw full light upon them, and tends to ex- 
aggerate the ajiparent airiness and unsulistaiitiahty of his deduction. 
They may be exjilained tluis. The primitive condition of all in- 
telligence is that the epo shall posit, affirm or be aware of itself. 
The ego is tlie ego ; such is the first pure act of conscious intelligence, 
that l)y which alone consciousness can come to be what it is. It 
is what Fichte called a Deed-act {Thathdiidlung ) ; we cannot be 
aware of tbt‘ process, — the ego t.s not until it has affirmed itself, — 
hut we are aware of the result, and can see the necessity of the Jict 
by which it is brought about. The ego then po.sit.s itself as real. 
\\ hat the ego posits is real. But in consciousness there is equally 
given a ]»rimitive act of op-]»ositing, or contra-positing, formally 
distinct from the act of position, but materially determined, in .so 
far as what is op-posited must be the negative of tliat which was 
posited. The non-ego - not, l)e it noticed, the world as we know 
it — lb op-posed in consciousness to the ego. The ego is not the 
non-ego. How this art ol oi>-pObiting is possilde and neces.sary, 
only becomes clear in the practical pliilosopliy, and even there the 
inherent difficultv leads to a liigher view. But third, we have now 
an absolute antithesis to our original thesis. Only the ego is real, 
but the non-ego is posited in the ego. The contradiction is soIvimI 
in a Iiigher syntliesis, whiih takes up into itself tlie tw'o opjiosites. 
The ego and non-ego limit one another, or determine one another ; 
and, as Irmitation is negation of part ol a divisible quantum, in this 
third act , the divisible ego is op-posed to a divisible non-ego. 

From this point onwards the course proceeds by the method 
already made clear. We progress by making explicit the oppositions 
contained in the fundamental syntliesis, by uniting these ojiyiosites, 
analysing the new' synthesis, and so on, until we reach an ultimate 
IHiir. Now, m the synthesis ol the third act two principles may be 
i distingiiislu’d : — (1) the non-ego del ermines the «.‘go ; (2) the ego 
determines the non-ego. As det(*rminccl the ego is theoretical, iu 
determining it is practical ; iiHimately the opjiosed principles' must 
be united by showing how the ego is both determining and determined 

It is impossible to cnt.T here on the steps by winch the theo- 
retical ego is .shown to develop into the complete system of cognitive 
t atcgories, or to trcce the cK'ductton ol the processes (prodiicLivt* 
imagination, intuition, sensation, understanding, jiulgment, reason) 
by which the quite indefinite non-ego comes to assume tlie appear- 
ance of definite objects in the forms of time and sjiace. All tliis 
evolution is the necessary con.sequence ol the determination ol 
the -ego by the non-ego. But it is clear riiat the non-ego c'annot 
really determine the ego. There is no realily beyond the ego itself. 
The contradiction can only be suppressed if the ego itself opposes 
to itself the non-ego, places it as an Anstoss or jilaiic on which its 
own activity breaks and Irom which it is reflected. Now, this o])- 
positing of the Ansloss is the necessary condition of the practical ego, 
of the will. If the ego be a striving power, then ot necessity a 
limit mn.st be set by wiiicli its striving is maiiilest. But how can 
the infinitely active ego yxisit a hniit to its own activity ? Here 
w'e come to the crux of Fichte’s system, which is only partly clean'd 
up in the Pechtslehre and Sittenlehre. If the ego be pure activity, 
free activity^ it can only become aware of it.self by positing some 
limit. We cannot possibly have any cognition of how such an act 
is possible. But as it is a free act, the ego cannot be determined 
to it by anything beyond itself ; it cannot be aw'are of its owm free- 
dom otherwise than as determined by other free eg(». Thus in the 
Rechislehre and Sittenlehre, the multiplicity of egos is deducen, and 
with this deduction the first form of the If issenschaftslehre appeared 
to end. 

(c) But in fact deeper questions remained. We have spoken oi 
the ego as becoming aware of its own freedom, and have sliown how 
the existence of other egos and of a world in which these ego** may 
act arc the necessary conditions of consciousness of freedom. But 
aU this is the work of the ego. All that has been expounded follows 
if the ego comes to consciousness. We have therefore to consider that 
the ahaolute ego, from which spring all the individual egos, is not 
Bubjeef to these conditions, but freely determines itself to them. 
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How is this albfoliiie ego to be concoived ? As early as 1797* Fichte 
had begun to see that the ultimate basis of his system was the 
absolute ego, in which is no difference of subje^jt and object ; in 1800 
the Bestimntung des Menseken defined this absolute ego as the 
infinite moral will of the universe, God, in whom are all the in- 
dividual egos, from whom they have sprung. It lay in the nature 
jf the thing tliat more precise utterances ^ould bo given on this 
subject, and these we find in the Thataachen ds& Vewusstseyns and in 
all the later lectures, God in them i«! the ab«jn]ute I.ife, the absolntr 
One, who becomes conscious of himself bv self diremption into the 
individual egos. The individual ego is only possible as opposed to n 
non-ego, to a world of the senses ; thus God, the infinite will, mani 
fests himself in the individual, and the individual has over against 
him the non-ego or thing. “ The individuals do not make part rt 
the being of the one life, but aro a pure form of its absolute freedom.'* 
“ The individUf-il i.s not conscious of himself, but the Life is conscious 
of itself in individual form and as an individual.” In order that 
the Lite may act, though it is not necessary tliat it should act^ in- 
dividualization is necessary. '* Thus,” says Fichte, ‘‘ we reach a 
final conclusion. Knowledge is not mere knowledge of itself, but 
of being, and of the one being that truly is, viz. God, . . • This one 
possible object of knowledge^ is never known in its j urity, but ever 
broken into the various fornis of knowledge which are and can be 
shown to be necessary. The demonstration of tlie necessity of these 
forms is philo.sopliy or Wissenschaftslehre ” {Thais, des Bewuss.^ 
Werkfy ii. ^>85). This ultimate view is expressed throughout the 
lectures (in the Nachgel. Werke) in uncouth and mystical language. 

It will escape no one (i) how the idea and method of the Wissen 
schaffslehre prepare the way foi the latei Hegelian dialectic, and 
(2) how completely the whole philosophy ot Schoj>enhaucr is con- 
tained in the later writings of Fichte. It is not to the credit of 
historians that Schopenhauer's debt should have been allowed to 
pa.ss with so htlle notice. 

BiuLiooRAPUY.— Fichte's complete w’orKS were published by his 
son J, JI. Fichte, Siimniiluhe W jfke (8 vols., Beilin, i845-i84< ), 
with Narli^rlasseiie Wei/te ( j vob., Bonn, Tr.34 1835) ; also Leben 
und Briefwn Jtsel (2 vols., TH30, ea. 1802). Among translations are 
those of William Smith, I'opHlar Writinps of Fichte^ with Memoir 
(2 vols., London, i8,|8-i84ty, 4th ed. i88si) ; A. K. Kroeger, portions 
of the Wt'^H'Uschaftslehfti {Science of KtunvkJgc, Philadelphia, 1808 ; 
ed, Loudon, i88<i), the Naturvecht {Snence of Jiiphts^ 1870; ed. 
London, 1880) ; of the Vorlesunpen ii. d. Br^timmung d. Gelekrtcn 
{The Vocation of the Scholar, by W. Smith, 1847) ; Destination of Man, 
by Mrs P. Siimetl ; Disc outs il la uaiion aUcniandc, French by Leon 
I*iiilij)pc (18(35), preface by F. Picavet, and a biographical 

memoir. 

The number of critical w'orks is very large. Besides the hl.fories 
of post-Kantian philo.sophv by Erdmann, Fortlagc (whose account 
Is remarkably good), Michelet, Jhedermaim and others, see Wm. 
PiUsse, rirhle and seine Hezichiing zur Gepemvavt dcs deutsrhen Volhes 
(Halle, i848-t84i>) ; J. H. I.owe, Jyte Philosophie Tichtes (Stuttgart, 
1862) ; Kiino Fi.scher, Gcschirhie cl. neucren Phtlosofthie (i8(>g, 1884, 
1890) ; Ludwig Noack, Puhte uach seiuem Lehcn, Lchren unci ii irken 
(Leipzig, 7802); ii. Adamson, Tichte (t88i, in Knight’s “Philo- 
sophical Classics ”) ; C)scar Benzovv, Zti T'lDitcs I.ehte von NuhPhh 
(Bern, 1898) ; E. O, Bnrmann, Die Tnin.^rendenial f>kihsopkie 
Fichtes nnd SchcFings (ITpsala, 1890- 1802) ; M. Carriore, Fi< htes 
Geistesentwickelung in die Redcn uher d. Uestimmung des Gelchiten 
(1894) ; C. C. Everett, Fichte’s Science of Knowledge (Chicago, 1884) ; 
O. Ptieiderer, J. G. Fichtes Lchcndnlcl eines deutschen Denkers und 
Palrioten (StiUtgart, 1877) ; T. Wotschke, Fichte und Foigena 
(i8(j6) ; W. Kabitz, Studicn zur Entwickelunp'.gesihichte der Fichte^ 
‘schen Wisscnschaftslehre uiis der Kantischcn I*hilosophie (1902) ; 
E. La.sk, Fichtes Idealismus und die GcschtchF (1902) ; X. Leon, 
La Philos, de Fic.hte (1902) ; M. Wiener, J. G. Tichtes Lehre vom 
W’esen und Inhall der Gcschichte (1006), 

Oft Fichte's social philosophy sf‘e, e.g , E, Schmidt-Wameck, 
Dte Sociologie Fichtes (BerUn, i8w'^4) ; W. Wiiidelband, Fichtes idee 
dcs deutschen Staates (1890) ; M. Weber, Fudiir'i Soziulismus und sein 
Verhciltnis zur Marx’ schen Doctrin (kioo) ; S. H. Gutman, JT. G. 
Fichtes Social pddagogih (1907) : H. Lindau, Johann G. Fiihte und der 
neuere Sociahsmus {1900), (U. Ad. ; X.) 

FICHTELGEBIRGE, a mountain group of Bavaria, forming 
the centre from which various mountain ranges proceed, — the 
Elstergebirge, linking it to the Erzgebirge, in a N.E., the Franken- 
wald in a K\W., and the Bohmerwald in a S.JC. direction. ’I'he 
streams to which it gives rise flow towards the four cardinal 
points, — f.g. the Eger eastward and the Saak* northward, both 
to the IClbe ; the Weisser Main westward to the Rhine, and the 
Naab southward to the Danube. The chief points of the mass 
are the Schneeberg and the Ochscnlvopf, the funner having a 
height of 3448, and the latter of 3356 ft. The whole district 
is pretty thickly populated, and there is great abundance of 
wood, as well as of iron, vitriol, sulphur, copper, lead and many 
kinds of marble. The inhabitants are employed chiefly in the 


iron mines, at forges and blast furnaces, and in charcoal burning 
and the manufacture of blacking from hrewood. Although 
surrounded by railways and cross^ by the lines Nuiemberg- 
Kger and Regensbuiig-Oberkotzau, the Fichtelgebiige, owing 
principally to its raw climate and bleakness, is not much visited 
by strangers, the only important points of interest being Alex- 
andersbad (a delightfully situated watering-place) and the 
granite labyrinth of Luisenburg. 

See A. Schmidt, FUkrer durck das Fichtelgebirge {1899) ! DanicL 
Deutschland', and Meyer, Conversattons-Lcxikon (1904}. 

FICINO, MARSILIO (1433-1499), Italian philosopher and 
writer, was born at Figline, in the upper Arno valley, in the year 
1433. His father, a physician of some eminence, settled in 
Florence, and attached himself to the person of Cosimo de’ 
Medici. Here the young Marsilio received his elementar/ 
education in grammar and Latin literature at the hi.li s^uooi 
or studio pubblico. While still a boy, he showed promise of 
rare literary gifts, and distinguished himself by his facility in 
the acquisition of knowledge. Not only literature, but the 
physical sciences, as then taught, had a chann for him ; and he 
IS said to have made considerable progress in medicine under 
the tuition of his father. He was of a tranquil temperament, 
sensitive to music and poetry, and debarred by weak health 
from joining in the more active pleasures of his fellow-students. 
When he had attiiined the age of eighteen or nineteen years, 
Cosimo received him into his household, and determined to make 
use of his rare disposition for scholarship in the development 
of a long-cherished project. During the session of the council 
lor the union of the Greek and Latin churches at Florence in 
14.19> Cosimo had made acquaintance with Gemistos Plethon, 
the Neo-Platonic sage of Mistra, whose discourses upon Plato 
and the Alexandrian mystics so fascinated tlie learned society 
of Florence that they named him t..2 second Plato. It had been 
the dream of this man's whole life to supersede both lorms of 
Christianity by a semi-pagan theosophy deduced from the 
v;ritings of the later l^thagoreans and Platonists. \^'hen, 
therefore, he perceived the impression he had made upon the 
first citizen of Florence, Gemistos suggested that the capital 
of modern culture would be a fit place for the resuscitation of the 
once so famous Academy of Athens. Cosimo t>ok this hint. 
The second half of the 15th century was d( .stined to be the age 
of academies in Italy, and the regnant passion for antiquity 
satisfied itself with any imitation, however grotesque, of Greek 
or Roman institutions. In order to found his new academy 
upon a firm basis Cosimo resolved not only to assemble men of 
letters for the purpose of Platonic disjiutation at certain regular 
intervals, but also to appoint a hierophant and official expositor 
of Platonic doctrine. He hoped by these means to give a certain 
stability to his projected institution, and to avoid the super- 
ficiality of mere enthusiasm. The plan was good; and witli 
the rare instinct for character which distinguished him, he 
made choice of the right man for his purpose in the young 
Marsilio. 

Before he had begun to learn Greek, Marsilio entered upon the 
task of studying and elucidating Plato. It is knowm tliat at 
this early period of his life, while he w’as yet a novice, he wrote 
voluminon.s treatises on the groat philosopher, which lie after- 
wards, however, gave to the flames. In the year 1459 John 
Argyropoulos was lecturing on the Greek language and literature 
at Florence, and Marsilio became his pupil. He w'as then about 
twenty-three years of age. Seven years later he felt himself a 
sufficiently ripe Greek sciu>Iar to begin the translation of Plato, 
by which his name is famous in the history of scholarshin, and 
which is still the best translation of that author Italy can boast. 
The MSS. on which he worked were supplied by his patron 
Cosimo de’ Medici and by Amengo Benci. While tlie translation 
was still in progress Ficino from time to time submitted its 
pages to the scholars, Angelo Poliziano, Cristoforo Landino, 
Demetrios Chalchondylas and others ; and since these men 
were all members of the Platonic Academy, there can be no 
doubt that the discussions raised upon tlie text and Latin 
version greatly served to promote the purpose of Cosimo’s 
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foiandation. At last the book appeared in 14S2, the expenses of 
lihc press being defrayed the noWe Florentine, Filippo Valori. 
About the same time Marsillo completed and published his treatise 
on the Platonic doctrine of immortality (Theologia Platomcn 
de immcfrtaliiate animae\ the work by which his claims to take 
rank as a philosopher must be estimated. This was shortly 
followed by the translation of Plotinus into Latin, and by a 
voluminous commentary, the former finished in i486, the latter 
in 1491, and both published at the cost of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
just one month after his death. As a supplement to these 
labours in the field of Platonic and Alexandrian philosophy, 
Marsilio next devoted his energies to the translation of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, whose work on the celestial hierarchy, though 
recognized as spurious by the Neapolitan humanist, Lorenzo 
Valla, had supreme attraction for the mystic and uncritical 
intellect of Ficino. 

It is not easy to value the services of Marsilio Ficino at their 
proper worth. As a philosopher, he can advance no claim to j 
originality, his laborious treatise on Platonic theology being 
little better than a mass of ill-digested erudition. As a scholar, 
he failed to recognize the distinctions between different periods 
of antiquity and various schools of thought. As an exponent 
of Plato ho suffered from the fatal error of confounding Plato 
with the later Platonists. It is true that in this respect he did 
not differ widely from the mass of his contemporaries. Lorenzo 
Valla and An'^elo Poliziuno, almost alone among the scholars of 
that age, showed a true critical perception. For the rest, it was 
enough that an author should be ancient to secure their admira- 
tion, The whole of antiquity seemed precious in the eyes of its 
discoverers ; and even a thinker so acute as Pico di Mirandola 
dreamed of the possibility of extracting the essence of philo- 
sophical truth by indiscriminate collation of the most divergent 
doctrines. Ficitu) was, moreover, a firm believer in planetary 
influences. He could not separate his philo.sopliicaI from his 
astrological studies, and caught eagerly at any fragment of 
antiquity which seemed to support his chcri.shed delusions. 
It may here be incidentally mentioned that this superstition 
brought him into trouble with the Roman Church. In 1489 
he was accused of magic bafbre Pope Innocent VI 11., and had to | 
secure tlie good office.*; of France.sco Sodcrini, Ermolao Barbaro, 
and the archbishop Rinakio Orsini, in order to purge himself of ; 
a most perilous imputation. What Ficino achieved of really solid, 
was his translation. The value of that work cannot be denied ; 
the impulse which it gave to Platonic studies in Italy, and throqgh 
them to the formation of the new philosophy in Europe, is 
indisputable. Ficino differed from the majority of his contempor- 
aries in this that, while he felt the influence of antiquity no less 
strongly than they did, he nfcver lost his faith in Christianity, 
or contaminated his morals by contact with paganism. For him, 
as for Petrarch, St Augustine was the model of a Christian student. 
The cardinal point of his doctrine was the identity of religion and 
philosophj\ He held that philosophy consists in the study of | 
truth an<I wisdom, anti that God alone is truth and wisdom, — 
so that |)hnosophy is but religion, and true religion is genuine ' 
philosophy. Religion, indeed, is common to all men, but its 
pure form is that revealed through Christ ; and the teaching 
of Christ is sufficient to a man in all circumstances of life. Vet 
it cannot be expected that every man should accept the faith 
without reasoning ; and here Ficino found a place for Platonism. ' 
He maintained that the Platonic doctrine was providentially 
made to harmonize with Christianity, in order that by its means 
speculative intellects might be led to Christ The transition 
from this point of view to an almost superstitious adoration 
of Plato was natural ,* and Ficino, we know, joined in the hymns 
and celebration.^ with which the Florentine Academy honoured 
their great master on the day of his birth and death. Those 
famous festivals in which Lorenzo de’ Medici delighted had 
indeed a pagan tone appropriate to the sentiment of the Re- 
naissance ; nor were all the worshippers of the Athenian sage so ; 
true to Christianity as his devoted student. i 

Of Ficino’s personal life there is but little to be said. In order 
that he might have leisure for uninterrupted study, Cosimo de’ 


Medici gave him a house near S. Maria Nuova in Florence, and 
a little farm at Montevecchio, not far from the villa of Careggi. 
Ficino, like nearly all the scholars of that age in Itdy, delighted 
in country life» At Montevecclhio he lived contentedly among 
his books, in the neighbourhood of his two friends, Pico at 
Querceto, and Poliziano at Fiesole, cheering his solitude by 
playing on the lute, and corresponding with the most illustrious 
men of Italy. His letters, extending over the years 1474-1494, 
have been published, both separately and in his collected works. 
From these it may be gathered that nearly every living scholar 
of note was included in the list of his friends, and that the 
subjects which interested him were by no means confined to 
his Platonic studies. As instances of his close intimacy with 
illustrious Florentine families, it may be mentioned that he 
held the young Francesco Guicciardini at the font, and that 
he helped to cast the horoscope of the Casa Strozzi in the Via 
Tornabuoni. 

At the age of forty Ficino took orders, and was honoured 
with a canonry of S. Lorenzo. He was hencefortli as'^iduous 
in the performance of his duties, preaching in his cure of NovoH, 
and also in the cathedral and the church of the Angeli at Florence. 
He used to say that no man was better than a good priest, and 
none worse than a bad one. His life corresponded in all points 
to his principles. It was the life of a sincere Christian and a real 
sage, — of one who found the best fruits of philosophy in the 
practice of the Christian virtues. A more amiable and a more 
harmless man never lived ; and this was much in that age of 
discordant passions and lawless licence. In spite of his Weak 
health, he w'as indcfaligably industrious. His tastes were of the 
simplest ; and while scholars like Filelfo were intent on ex- 
tracting money from their patrons by flatter)' and threats, he 
remained so poor that he owed the publication of all his many 
w'orks to private munificence. For his old patrons of the house 
of Medici Ficino always cherished sentiments of tlie liveliest 
gratitude. Cosimo he called his second father, saying that Ficino 
had given him life, but Cosimo new birth, — the one had devoted 
him to Galen, the other to the divine Plato, — the one was physician 
of the body, the other of the soul. With Lorenzo he lived on 
terms of familiar, affectionate, almost parental intimacy. He had 
seen the young prince grow up in the palace of the Via I.arga^ 
and had helped in the development of his rare intellect. In later 
years he did not shrink from uttering a word of warning and 
advice, when he thought that the master of the Florentine 
republic was too much inclined to yield to pleasure. A character- 
istic proof of his attachment to the house of Medici was furnished 
by a yearly custom which he practised at his farm at Monte* 
veorhio. He used to invite the contadini who had served 
C osimo to a banquet on the day of Saints Cosimo and Damiano 
(the patron saints of the Medici), and entertained them with 
music and singing. This affection was amply returned. Cosimo 
employed almost the last hours 01 his ife in listening to Ficino’s 
reading of a treatise on the highest good ; while Lorenzo, in 
a poem on true happiness, described him as the mirror of the 
world, the nursling of sacred muses, the harmonizer of wisdom 
and beauty in complete accord. Ficino died at Florence in 
1499 - 

Besides the works already noticed, Ficmo composed a treatise 
on the Christian religion, which was first given to the world in 
1476, a translation into Italian of Dante’s De monarchia^ a life 
of Plato, and numerous essays on ethical and semi-philosophical 
subjects. Vigour of reasoning and originality of view were not 
his characteristics as a writer ; nor will the student who has 
raked these dust -heaps of miscellaneous learning and old- 
fashioned mysticism discover more than a few sentences of 
genuine enthusiasm and simple-hearted aspiration to repay his 
trouble and reward his patience. Only in familiar letters^ 
prolegomena, and prefaces do we find the man Ficino, and learn 
to know his thoughts and sentiments unclouded by a mist of 
citations; these minor compositions have therefore a certain 
permanent value, and will continually be studied for the %ht 
they throw upon the learned circle gathered rotind Lorenzo in 
the golden age of humanism^ 
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The ntudent may he referred for further information to the follow^ 
ing works : — MarsiHi Picini opera (Basileae, 1576) ; Marsilii Picini 
vita, auctore Corsio (cd. Bandini, Pisa, 1771) ; Roscoe’s Life of 
Lorenzo de' Medici ; Pasquale Villari, La Storia di Girolamo SavO’ 
narola (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1S39) ; Von Reumont, Lorenzo de* 
Medici (Leipzig, 1874). (J. A. S.) 

FlCKSBURGy a town of Orange Free State no m. by rail 
E. by N. of Bloemfontein. Pop, (1904) 1954, of whom 1021 were 
whites. The town is situated near the north Imnk of the Caledon 
river and is the capital of one of the finest agricultural and stock- 
raising regions of the province. It has direct railway communica- 
tion with Natal and an extensive trade. In the neighbourhood 
arc petroleum wells and a diamond mine. In the fossilized ooze 
of the Wonderkop, a table mountain of the adjacent Wittebergen, 
are quantities of petrified fish. 

FICTIONS, or legal fictions, in law, the term used for false 
averments, the truth of which is not permitted to be called in 
question. English law as well as Roman law abounds in fictions. 
Sometimes they arc merely the condensed expression of a rule 
of law, — e.g., the fiction of English law that husband and wife 
were one person, and the fiction of Roman law that the wife 
was the daughter of the husband. Sometimes they must be 
regarded as reasons invented in order to justify a rule of law 
according to an implied elliical standard. Of this sort seems to he 
the fiction or presumption that every one knows the law, which 
reconciles the rule that ignorance is no excuse for crime with 
the moral commonplace that it is unfair to punish a man for 
violating a law of w'hose existence he was unaware. Again, 
some fictions are deliberate falsehoods, adopted as true for the | 
purpose of establishing a remedy not otherwise attainable. Of j 
this sort are the numerous fictions of English law by which the 
different courts obtained jurisdiction in private business, removed 
inconvenient restrictions in the law relating to land, &c. 

What to the scientific jurist is a stumbling-block is to the older 
WTiters on English law a beautiful device for reconciling the strict 
letter of the law with comition sense and justice. Blackstone, 
in noticing the well-known fiction by wdiich the court of king’s 
l>ench established its jurisdiction in common pleas (vdz. that the 
defendant was in custody of the marshal of the court), says, 
‘‘ These fictions of law, though at first they may startle the 
student, he wull find upon further consideration to be highly 
beneficial and useful ; especially as this maxim is ever invariably 
observed, that no fiction shall extend to work an injury ; its 
proper operation being to prevent a mischief or remedy an 
inconvenience that might result from the general nile of law. 
So true it is that in fictione juris semper subsistit aequitas.** 
Austin, on the other han^l, while correctly assigning as the 
cause of many fictions the desire to combine the necessary 
reform with some show of respect for the abrogated law', makes 
the following harsh criticism as to others : — “ Why the plain 
meanings which I have now stated should be obscured by the 
fictions to w'hich I have just adverted I cannot conjecture. 
A wish on the part of the authors of the fictions to render the kiw' 
as unrognosdhle as may be is probably the cause which Mr 
Bentham w'ould assign. I judge not, I confess, so uncharitably ; 
I rather impute such fictions to the .sheer imbecility (or, if you 
will, to the active and sportive fancies) of their grave and vene- 
rable authors, than to any deliberate design, good or evil.” 
Bentham, of course, saw in fictions the instrument by which 
the great object of his abhorrence, judiciary law, was produced. 
It was the means by which judges usurped the functions of 
legislators. “ A fiction of law,” he says, “ may be defined as 
a wilful falsehood, having for its object the stealing legislative 
powers by and for hands which could not or durst not openly 
claim it, and but for the delusion thus produced could not 
exercise it.” A partnership, he says, was formed between the 
kings and the judges against the interests of the people. 

Monarchs found force, lawyers fraud ; thus was the capital 
found ” {Hisioricdl Preface to the second edition of the Fragment 
on Government)} 

’ In the same essay Bentham notices the comparative rarity of 
fictions in Scots law. As to fiction in particular, compared with the 
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Sir H. Maine {Ancient I^w) supplies the historical element 
which is always lacking in the explanations of Mstin and 
Bentham. Fictions form one of the agencies by which, in pro- 
gressive societies, positive law is brought into harmony with 
public opinion. The others are equity and statutes. Fictions 
in this sense include, not merely the obvious falsities of the 
English and Roman systems, but any assumption which conceals 
a change of law by retaining the old fonnula after the change has 
been made. It thus includes both the case law of the English and 
the Responsa Prudentum of the Romans. “ At a particular stage 
of social progress they aVe invaluable expedients for overcom- 
ing the rigidity of law ; and, indeed, without one of them, the 
fiction of adoption, which permits the family tie to be artificially 
created, it is difficult to understand how society would ever have 
escaped from its swaddling clothes, and taken its first steps 
towards civilization.” 

The bolder remedial fictions of English law have been to a 
large extent removed by legislation, and one great ol:)stacle to 
any reconstruction of the legal system has thus been partially 
removed. Where the real remedy stood in glaring contrast to 
the nominal rule, it has been openly ratified by statute. In 
ejectment cases the mysterious sham litigants have disappeared. 
The bond of entail can be broken without having recourse to 
the collusive proceedings of fine and recovery. Fictions Imve 
been almost entirely banished from the procedure of the 
courts. The action for damages on account of seduction, which 
is still nominally an action by the father for loss of his 
(laughter’s services, is perhaps the only fictitious action now 
remaining. 

Eicti(ms which appear in the form of principles are not so 
easily dealt with by legislation. To expel them formally from 
the system would require the re-enactment of vast portions of 
law. A change in legal modes of speech and tliought would be 
more effective. The legal mind instinctively seizes upon concrete 
aids to abstract reasoning. Many hard and revolting fiction.s 
must have begun their career as metaphors. In some cases the 
history of the change ma>' still almost be traced. The conception 
that a man-of-war is a floating island, or that an ambassador’s 
house is beyond the territorial limits of the countrv' in which he 
resides, was originally a figure of speech designed to set a rule 
of law in a striking light. It is then gravely accepted as true 
in fact, and other rules of law are deduced from it. Its beginning 
is to be compared with such phrases as ” an Englishman’s house 
is his castle,” which have had no legal ofishoots and still remain 
mere figures of speech. 

Constitutional law is of course honeycombed with fictions. 
Here there is hardly ever anything like direct legislative change, 
and yet real change is incessant. The rules defining the sovereign 
power and fixing the authority of its various members are in most 
points the same as they were at the last revolution, — in many 
points they have been the same since the beginning of parlia- 
mentary government. But they have long ceased to be true in 
fact ; and it would hardly be too much to say that the entire 
.series of formal propositions called the constitution is merely a 
series of fictions. The legal attributes of the king, and even of 
the House of Lords, are fictions. If we could suppose that the 
effects of the Reform Acts had been brought about, not by legisla- 
tion, but by the decisions of law courts and the practice of House 
of Commons committees — by such assumptions as that freeholder 
includes lease -holder and that ten means twenty — wc should 
have in the legal constitution of the House of Commons the same 
kind of fictions that we find in the legal statement of the attributes 
of the crown and the House of Lords. Here, too, fictions have 
been largely resorted to for the purpose of supporting particular 

work done by it in English law, the use made of it by the Scotti^ 
lawyers is next to nothing. No need have they had of any such 
clumsy instrument. They have two others “ of their own making, 
by which things of the same sort have been done viith much less 
trouble. Nobile officium gives them the creative power of legislation : 
this and the word desuetude together the annihilative.” And he 
notices aptly enough that, while the English lawyers declared tljt 
James II. had abdicated the throne (which everr'bodv knew to 
false), the Scottish lawyers boldly wM he had forfeited it. 
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theories,— popular or moheTChical,— and such have flourished 
even more vigorously than purely legal fictions. 

flDDES^ WCHARD(i67i-i7a5), English divine and historian, 
was born at Hunmanby and educated at Oxford. He took 
orders, and obtained the living of Halsham in Holderness in 
1696. Owing to ill-health he applied for leave to reside at 
Wickham, and in 1712 he removed to London on the plea of 
poverty, intending to pursue a literary career. In lx)ndon he 
met Swift, who procured him a chaplaincy at Hull. He also 
became chaplain to the earl of Oxford. After losing the Hull 
chaplaincy through a change of ministry in 1714, he devoted 
himself to writing. His best book is a Life of Cardinal Wohey 
(London, 1724), containing documents which are still valuable 
for reference ; of his other writings the Prefatory Epistle contain- 
ing some remarks to he published on Hornet^ s Iliad (London, 1714), 
was occasioned by Pope’s proposed translation of the Iliad y 
and his Tkeologia speculaiiva (I^ondon, 1718), earned him the 
degree of D.D. at Oxford. In his own day he had a considerable 
reputation as an author and man of learning. 

FIDDLE (O. Eng. fithele, ^el, &c., Fr. v/^le, viole, violon ; 
M. H. Ger. videlcy mod. Ger. Fiedel), a popular term for the violin, 
derived from the names of certain of its ancestors. The word 
fiddle antedates the appearance of the violin by several centuries, 
and in England did not always represent an instrument of the .same 
type. The word has first been traced in 1205 in Layamon’s Brut 
(7002), “of harpe, of salteriun, of fithele and of coriun.” In 
Chaucer^s time the fiddle was evidently a well-known instrument: 


“ For him was lever have at l.i ; ^ ’'cJ 

A twenty l^okcs, clothed in blaciv . xcJ, 

Of Aristotle and his PhrIo.fi; hue, 

Than robes riche or hdvl or bautric.” 

{Prologue ^ V. 298.) 

The origin of the fiddle is of the greatest interest ; it will be 
found inseparable from that of the violin both as regards the 
instruments and the etymology of the words ; the remote 
common ancestor is the ketharah of the Assyrians, the parent of 
the Greek cithara. The Romans are responsible for the word 
fiddle, having bestowed upon a kind of cithara — prolmhly then 
in its first transition — the name of fidiculae (more rarely fidicula), 
a diminutive form of fides. In Alain de Lille’s De pland:i 
naturae against the word lira stands as equivalent tnoely wi'.h 
the definition “ Lira est quoddam genue citharae vel fitola 
alioquin do reot. Hoc instrumentum est multum vulgare.” 
This is a marginal note in writing of the 13th century. ^ 

Some of the transitions from fidicula to fiddle are made evident 
in the accompanying table : 


Latin . 

Medieval Latin 
Frencii 
Provcn9al . 

Spanish 

Old High German 
Middle High German 
German 
Italian 
Dutch 
Danish 
Anglo-Saxon 
Old English 


fidiculae 
vitula, fitola. 
vi^’le, vielle, viole. 
viula. 

vigueLi, vihucla, vigolo, 

fidula. 

videle. 

fiedel, violine. * 

viola, viulino. i 

vcdcl. 

fiddel. 

fithclo. 

fithele, fythal, fithel, 
fythylle, fidel, 
lidylie, (soutli) vUhcle. 


For the descent of the guitar-fiddle, the first bowed ancestor 
of the violin, through many transitions from the cithara, see 
Cithara, Guitar and Guitar-Fiddle. 

In the minnesinger and troubadour fiddles, of which evidences 
abound during the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries, are to be 
observed the structural characteristics of the violin and its 
ancestors in the course of evolution. 7 ’he principal of these are 
first of all the shallow sound-chest, composed of belly and back, 
almost flat, connected by ribs (also present in the cithara), 
with incurvations more or less pronounced, an arched bridge, 
a finger-board and strings (varying in numl)er), vibrated by means 


See C. E. H. de Coussemidcer, Mhnoire sur Hucbald (Paris, 1341). 


of a bow. The central rose sound-holes of stringed instruments 
whose strings are plucked by fingers or plectrum have given 
place to smaller lateral sound- 
holes placed on each side of 
the strings. It is in Germany,^ 
where contemporary drawings 
of fiddles of the 13th and 14th 
centuries furnish an authorita- 
tive due, and in France, that 
the development may best be 
followed. The German minne- 
singer fiddle with sloping 
shoulders was the prototype of 
the viol 5, whereas the guitcr- 
fiddle I rodiiccd the vi.’iu 
through the int^rux’diary of the 
Italian 1 ' iwed Lvra. 



From Julius Kdhlniann’s Gts^kichit def 
utnenU. 

Minnesingfir Fiddle. Germany, 
The f.ddic of the Carolingian from the 


epoch, — such, for instance, as 
that mentioned by Otfrid of Weissenburg - i:i Lis Harmony oj Lhc 
Gospels (r. 868), 

“ Sih thar ouch al niarit 
Thi.s organo fiiarit 
Lira joh /idula,“ &c., — 


was in all probability still an instrument whose strings were 
plucked by the fingers, a cithara in tran.sition. (K. s.) 

FIDENAE, an ancient town of Latium, situated about 5 m. 
N. of Rome on the Via Sahtria, which ran between it and the 
Tiber. It was for some while the frontier of the Roman territory 
and was often in the hands of Veil. It ap}->cars to liave fallen 
under the Roman sway after the capture of this towm, and i.s 
spoken of by classical authors as a place almost deserted in their 
time. It seems, however, to have had some importance as a post 
station. The site of the arx of the ancient town is prf>])al>lv to I'/e 
sought on the hill on which lies the Villa Spada, though no traces 
of early buildings or defences are to be seen : pre-Roman lombs 
are to he found in the cliffs to the north. The later village lay nt 
the L.ot of the hill on the eastern edge of the high-road, and 
curia, with a dedicatory inscription to M. Aurelius by the 
Senatus Fidenatiimi, \vas excavated in 1889. Remains of other 
buildings may also be seen. 

See T. Ashby in Papers of the British School at Rome, iii. 17. 

FIDUCIARY (J.at. fidncianus, one in whom trust, fiducia, is 
reposed), of or belonging to a position of trust, especially of one 
who stands in a particular relationship of confidence to another. 
Such relationships are, in law, those of parent and child, guardian 
and ward, trustee and cestui qtie trust, legal adviser an<l client, 
spiritual adviser, doctor and patient’ &c. In many of tht'se the 
iawha.s attached special obligations in the ca.se of gifts made to the 
“ fiduciary,” on whom is laid the onus of proving that no “ undue 
influence ” has been e.xercised. (See Contract ; Children, 
Law Relating to ; Infant ; Trust.) 

FIEF, a feudal estate in land, land held from a superior (sec 
Feudalism). The word is the French form, which is represented 
in Medieval Latin as feudum or feodum, and in English as “ fee ” 
or “ feu ” (see Fee). The A.Fr. feofjer, to invest with a fief or fee, 
has given the English law terms “ feolTee ” and “ feoffment ” {q.v.), 

FIELD, CYRUS WEST (1819-1892), American capitalist, 
projector of the first Atlantic caide, was born at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, on the 30th of November 1819. He was a brother 
of David Dudley Field. At fifteen he became a clerk in the store 
of A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York, and stayed there three 
yeans ; then worked for two years with his brother, Matthew 
Dickinson Field, in a paper-mill at Lee, Massachusetts ; and in 
1840 went into the paper business for himself at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, but almost immediately became a partner in 
E. Root & Co., wholesale paper dealers in New York Citv, wh# 
failed in the following year. Field soon afterwards formed w’th a 


* See the Manesse MSS. reproduced in part by F. H \’on der 
Hagen, Heldenhilder (Leipzig and Berlin, i8s5) and Bildersaal 
The fiddles are reproduced in J, Riihlmann’s Geschichte der Bogen- 
instrumente (Brunswick, 1882), plates. 

2 Se^ Schiller’s Thesaurus antiq. Teut. vol. i, p. 379, 
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brother-in-law the firm of Cyrus W» Field & Co., and in 1853 liad 
accumulated $250,000, paid off the debts of the Root company 
und retired from active business, leaving his name and $100,000 
with the concern. In the same year he travelled with Frederick 
E. Church, the artist, through South America. In 1854 he 
became interested, through his brother Matthew, a civil engineer, 
in the project of Frederick Newton Gisborne (1824-1892) for a 
telegraph across Newfoundland ; and he was attracted by the 
idea of a trans-Atlantic telegraphic cable, as to which he con- 
sulted S. F. B. Morse and Matthew F.Mauiy^, head of the National 
Observatory at Washington. With Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor 
(1806-1882), Marshall Owen Roberts (1814-1880) and Chandler 
White, he formed the New York, Newfoundland & London 
Telegraph Company, which procured a more favourable charter 
than Gisborne’s, and hiid a capital of $1,500,000. Having 
secured all the practicable landing rights on the American side 
of the ocean, he and John W. Brett, who was now his principal 
colleague, approached Sir Charles Bright (q.v.) in London, and in 
Dcremlier 1856 the Atlantic Telegraph Company was organized 
by them in Great Britain, a government grant being secured of 
£14,000 annually for government messages, to be reduced to 
£10, 000 annually when the cable should pay a 6% yearly 
dividend ; similar grants were made by the United States 
government. Unsuccessful attempts to lay the cable were made 
in August 1857 and in June 1858, but the complete cable was 
laid between the 7th of July and the 5lh of August 1858 ; for a 
time messages were transmitted, but in October the cable became 
useless, owing to the failure of its electrical insulation. Field, 
however, did not abandon the enterprise, and finally in July 
1866, after a futile attempt in the pre^’ious year, a cable was 
laid and brought successfully into use. From the Congress of the 
United States he received a gold medal and a vote of thanks, and he 
received many other honours both at home and abroad. In 1877 he 
bought a controlling interest in the New York Klevated Railroad 
('ornpaii}', controlling the Third and Ninth Avenue lines, of 
which he was president in 1877-1880. He worked with Jay 
Gould for the completion of the Wabash line, and at the time of 
his greatest stock activity bought The New York Evening Express 
and The Mail and combined them as The Mail and Express , 
which he controlled for six years. In 1879 Field suffered 
financially by Samuel J. Tilden’s heavy sales (during Field’s 
absence in Europe) of “ Klevated ” stock, which forced the price 
down from 200 to 164 ; but Field lost much more in the great 

Manhattan squeeze ” of the 24th of June 1887, when Jay 
Gould and Russell Sage, who had been supposed to be his 
backers in an attempt to bring the Elevated stock to 200, 
forsook him, and the price fell from 156J to 114 in half an hour. 
Field died in New York on the 12th of July 1892. 

See the biography by his daughter, Isabella (Field) Judson, Cyrus 
W. P'ield, His Life and Work (New York, 1896) ; H. M. Field, History 
of the Atlantic Telegraph (New York, i866) ; and Charles Bright, 
The Story of the Atlantic Cable (New York, 1903). 

FIELD, DAVID DUDLEY (1805-1894), American lawyer and 
law reformer, was bom in Haddam, Connecticut, on the 13th 
of February 1805. He was the oldest of the four sons of the 
Rev. David Dudley Field (1781-1867), a well-known American 
clergyman and author. He graduated at Williams College in 
1825, and settled in New York City, where he studied law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1828, and rapidly won a high position in 
his profession. Becoming convinced that the common law in 
America, and particularly in New York state, needed radical 
ehanges in respect to the unification and simplification of its 
proc^ure, he visited Europe in 1836 and thoroughly investigated 
the courts, procedure and codes of England, France and other 
countries, and then applied himself to the task of bringing about 
in the United States a codification of the common law procedure. 
For more than forty years every moment that he could spare from 
his extensive practice was devoted to this end. He entered upon 
liis great work by a systematic publication of pamphlets and 
articles in journals and magazines in behalf of his reform, but 
for some years he met with a discouraging lack of interest. He 
appeared personally before successive legislative committees, and 
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in 1846 published a pamphlet, “The Reorganization of the 
Judiciary,” which had its influence in persuading the New York 
State Constitutional Convention of that year to report in favour of 
a codification of the laws. Finally in 1847 he was appointed as the 
head of a state commission to revise the practice and procedure. 
The first part of the commission’s work, consisting of a code of 
civil procedure, was reported and enacted in 1848, and by the ist 
of January 1850 the complete code of civil and criminal procedure 
was completed, and was subsequently enacted by the legislature. 
The basis of the new system, which was almost entirely Irield’s 
work, was the abolition of the existing distinction in forms of pro- 
cedure between suits in law and equity requiring separate actions, 
and their unification and simplification in a single action. Eventu- 
ally the civil code with some changes was adopted in twenty-four 
states, and the criminal code in eighteen, and the whole formed 
a basis of the reform in procedure in England and several of her 
colonies. In 1857 P'ield became chairman of a state eommission 
for the reduction into a written and systematic code of the 
whole body of law of the state, excepting those portions already 
reported upon by the Commissioners of Practice and Pleadings. 
In this work he personally prepared almost the whole of the 
political and civil codes. The codification, which was completed 
in February 1865, was adopted only in .small part by the state, 
but it has served as a model after which most of the law codes of 
the United Slates have been constructed. In 1866 he proposed 
to the British National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science a revision and codification of the laws of all nations. For 
an international commission of lawyers he prepared Draft Out- 
lines of an Iniernational Code (1V872), the submission of which 
resulted in the organization of the international Association fur 
the Reform and Codification of the 1 -aws of Nations, of which he 
became president. In politics Field was originally an anti-slavery 
Democrat, and he supported Van Buren in the Free Soil campaign 
of 1848. He gave his support to the Republican party in 1856 and 
to the Lincoln administration throughout the Civil War. After 
j 1876, however, he returned to the Democratic party, and from 
I January to March 1877 served out in Congress the unexpired term 
I of Smith Ely, elected mayor of New York City. During his 
brief Congressional career he delivered six speeches, all of which 
attracted attention, introduced a bill in regard to the presidential 
succession, and appeared l>efore the Electoral Commission in 
Tilden’s interest. He died in New York City on the 13th of 
April 1894. 

Part of his numerous pamphlets and addresses were collected in 
his Speeches f Arguments and Miscellaneous Papers (3 vols., 1884- 
1890). See also the Life of David Dudley Field (New York, 1898), 
by Rev. Henry Martyn Field. 

FIELD, EUGENE (1850-1895), American poet, was born at 
St Louis, Missouri, on the 2nd of September 1850. He spent 
his boyhood in Vermont and Massachusetts ; studied for short 
periods at Williams and Knox Colleges and the University of 
Missouri, but without taking a degree ; and worked as a jour- 
nalist on various papers, finally becoming connected with the 
Chicago News, A Little Book of Profitable Tales appeared in 
Chicago in 1889 and in New York the next year ; but Field’s 
place in later American literature chiefly depends upon his poems 
of Christmas-time and childhood (of which “ Little Boy Blue ” 
and “ A Dutch Lullaby ” are most widely known), l^ecause of 
their union of obvious sentiment with fluent lyrical form. His 
principal collections of poems are : A Little Book of Western 
Verse (1889); ^ Second Book of Verse (1892); With Trumpet 
and Drum (1892) ; and Love Songs of Childhood (1894). Field 
died at Chicago on the 4th of November 1895. 

His works were collected in ten volumes (1896), at New York. 
His prose Love-affairs of a Bibliomaniac (1896) contains a Memoir 
by his brother Roswell Martin Field (b. 1851). See also Alason 
Thompson, Eugene Field: a study in heredity and contradictions 
(2 vols., N-ew York, 1901), 

FIELD, FREDERICK (1801-1885), English divine and biblical 
scholar, was bom in I^ndon and educated at Christ’s hospital 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
in 1824. He took orders in 1828, and began a close study of 
patristic theok}g>\ Eventually he published on emended and 
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aiihotated text of Chiysoltom’s HomUiae in MaithMum (Cam* 
bridge j 1^39), and eome years later he- contributed to Pusey’s 
BMiotheca Patrum (Oxford, 1838-1870),- a similarly treated text 
of Chryaofltom^B homilies on Paul?* ^ ^stles. The scholarship 
displayed in both Of these critical editions is of a very high order, i 
In 1839 he haid acxrcpted the IKdiig of Great Saxbam, in Suffolk, 
and in t8^j he was presented by his college to the rectory of 
Reepbam in Norfolk. He resigned in 1863, and settled at 
Norwich, in order to devote his whole time to study. Twelve 
years later he completed the Origenis Hemplomm quae super tuni 
(Oxford, 1867-1875), now well known as FieWs Hexapla, a text 
reconstructed from the extant fragments of Origen's work of 
that name, togeth^ with materials drawn from the Syrchhexaplar 
version and the Septuagint of Holmes and Parsons (Oicford, 
T798-1837). Field was appointed a member of the Old Testa- 
ment revision company in 1870. 

FIBU, >HBNRY MARTY-N (1821-1907), American author 
and clergyman, brother of Cyrus Field, was born at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, on the 3rd of April 2811; he graduated at 
Williams College in 1838, and was pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in St Li)uis, Missouri, from 1842 to 1847, ^ 

grcgational church in West Springfield, Massachusetts, from 
1850 to 1854. The interval between his two pastorates he spent 
in Europe. Prom 1854 to 1898 he was editor and for many years 
he was also sole proprietor of The Evangelist y a New York 
periodical devoted to the interests of the Presbyterian church. 
He spent the last years of his life in retirement at Stock- 
bridge, Moss., where he died on the 26th of January 1907. 
He was the author of a series of books of travel, which achieved 
unusual popularity. His two volumes descriptive of a trip 
round the worid in 1875-1876, entitled From ihe iMkes of Kil- 
lafftey to the Golden Horn (1876) and From Egypt to Japan (1877), 
are almost classic in their way, and have passed through more 
than twenty editions. Among his other publications are The 
Irish Confederates and the Rebellion of (1850), The 

'History of the Atlamtie Telegraph (1866), Faith or Agnosticism ? 
ike Field*] tiger soli Discussion (188B), Old Spain and Nets Spain 
(1888), and Life of Damd Dtedley Field (1898). 

He is not to be confused with another Henry Martyn Field, 
the gynaecologist, who was born in 1837 at Brighton, Mass., and 
graduated at Harvard in 1859 and at the College of Physicians 
tmd Surgeons in New York City in 1862 ; he was professor of 
Materia Medica and therapeutics at Dartmouth from 1871 to 
1887 and of therapeutics from 1887 to 1893. 

FIELD, iOHR (1782-1837), English musical composer and 
pianist, was bom at Dublin in 1782. He came of a musical 
family, Jiis father being a violinist, and his grandfather the 
prganist in one of the churches of Dublin. From the latter the 
bpy receivod his first musical education. When a few years 
later the family settled in Lopdon, Field became the favourite 
pupil of tfie celebrated dementi, whom he accompanied to 
Baris, apd later, in 1 802, on big great concert tour through France, 
Germany and Russia. Under the auspices of his master Field 
appeared in public in most of the ^eat European capitals, 
especially in St Petersburg, and in thgt city he remaiped when 
'dementi i^turped to England, During his stay with the gteat 
pianist Field had to suffer many privations owing to dementi’s 
but unexampled parsirnony ; put when the latter left Russia 
his splendid connexion amongst the highest circles of tpe capital 
became Field’s inheritance. His marriage with a Frendh lady 
pf the name of Charpentier wa$ anything but happy, and had 
soon to be dissolved. Field made freqjpent concert tours to the 
^hipf cities of Russia, and in 1820 settled permanently in Moscow. 
Ip ,2831 bd tp Jlngland for a short time, and for the next 
Iwr w a migtatqry life in France, Qermany gpd Italy, 
exok^ the admiratioa of W8teurs wbereyer he appeared tn 
public. In Naples he fell seriously ill, apd jay several months jn 
the hospital, tHl a Russiap ieunily discovmd him and brought | 
him baok^o Moscow. There he hngerad k)r several years till | 
his death m the nth of January 116137. Field’s training and the 
cast of hit gernuB not of a /kind to enabkhun to exoel k 
4lie Saegar ^rms of instiumaaUij wwim, And 
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for the pianoforte are now forgotten. Neither do his quartets 
for strings and pianoforte hold their own 1:^ the side ;of those 
of the great mastem. But his “nocturnes,” a form of music 
higMy developed if not actually created by thim, remain all but 
unrivalled for their tenderness and dreaminess of conception, 
combined with a contmuous flow of beautiful melody. They 
were indeed Chopin’s models. Field’s execution on the pianoforte 
was nearly allied to the nature of his compositions, beauty and 
poetical -charm of touch being one of the thief characteristics 
of his style. Moscheles, who heard Field in 1831, speaks of his 
“ enchanting legato, his tenderness and elegance and his beautiful 
touch.” 

FIELD, MARSHALL (1835-1906), American merchant, was 
bom at Conway, Massachusetts, on the i8th of August 1835. 
Reared on a farm, he obtained a common school and academy 
education, and at the age of seventeen became a clerk in a dry 
goods store at Pittsfield, Mass. In 1856 he removed to Chicago, 
where he became a clerk in the large mercantile establishment 
of Cooley, Wadsworth & Company. In i860 the firm was re- 
organized as Cooley, Farwell & Company, and he was admitted 
to a junior partnership. In 1865, with Potter Palmer (i8a6- 
1902) and Levi Z. Letter (1834-1904), he organized the firm of 
Field, Palmer & Leiter, which subsequently became Field, 
Leiter & Company, and in 1881 on the retirement of Leiter 
became Marshall Field & Company. Under Field’s management 
the annual business of the firm increased from $12,000,000 in 
1871 to more than $40,000,000 in 1895, when it ranked as one of 
the two or three largest mercantile establishments in the world. 
He died in New York city on the 16th of January 1906. He had 
married, for the second time, in the previous year. Field's 
public benefactions were numerous ; notable among them being 
his gift of land valued at $300,000 and of $100,000 in cash to the 
University of Chicago, an endowment fund of $1,000,000 to 
support the Field Columbian Museum at Chicago, and a bequest 
of $8,000,000 to this museum. 

FIELD, NATHAN (1587-1633), English dramatist and actor, 
was baptized on the 17th of October 1587. His father, the 
rector of Cripplegate, was a Puritan divine, author of a Godly 
Exhortation directed gainst play-acting, and his brother 
Theophilus became bishop of Hereford. Nat. Field earfy 

became one of the children of Queen Elizabeth’s chapel, and in 
that capacity he played leading parts in Ben Jonson’s Cyntitia's 
Revels (in 1600), in the Poetaster (in i6qi), and in Epicoene (in 
1608), and the title r 61 e in Chapman’s Bussy d'Ambois (in i6o6). 
Ben Jonson was his dramatic model, and may have helped his 
career. The two plays of which he was author were probably 
both written before 1611. They are boisterous, but well-eon- 
structed comedies of contemporary London life ; the earlier 
one, 4 Woman is a Weathercock (printed 1612), dealing with the 
inconstancy of woman, while the second, Amends for Ladies 
(printed 1618), was written with the intention, as the title 
indicates, of retracting the charge. From Henslowe’s papers^ 
it appears that Field collaborated with Robert Dabome and 
with Philip Massinger, erne letter from all tliree authors being a 
joint appeal for money to free them from prison. In 1614 
Field received £io for playing before Hie king m Bartholomesv 
Fair, a play in which Jonson recortls his reputation as an actor 
in the words “ which is your Burhadge now ? . . Your Best 
actor, your Field ? ” He joined the King’s Players some time 
before 1619, and his nameccomes seventeenth on the, list prefixed 
to the Shakespeare folio of 1623 ul the “'principal actors in all 
these plays.” He retired from the stage before 1625, 
on the 20th of February 2633. Field was ipart author with 
Massinger in the Fatal Doivry (printed 1632), and he prefixed 
commendatory verses to Fkt^er’s Faithful. Shcphestfdess. 

His two plays were reprinted in J . P. Cdllief'a Five Oid Plays (1853), 
In Haalitt'B edition of Dodshy's Old Playe, and in N/iro and other 
Plays (Meinnaid serko, with an introduction by Mr A. W, 

Verity. 

FIELD, STBPIOM iOHNBQN (i 8 i< 6 -k 899 ), Amerkoan jurist, 
was»bom at Haddam, Connecticut, on ithe 4th of November 
He was the Ixuther of David Dudley Field, fCyrus W. 
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brother-in-law the firm of Cyrus W» Field & Co., and in 1853 liad 
accumulated $250,000, paid off the debts of the Root company 
und retired from active business, leaving his name and $100,000 
with the concern. In the same year he travelled with Frederick 
E. Church, the artist, through South America. In 1854 he 
became interested, through his brother Matthew, a civil engineer, 
in the project of Frederick Newton Gisborne (1824-1892) for a 
telegraph across Newfoundland ; and he was attracted by the 
idea of a trans-Atlantic telegraphic cable, as to which he con- 
sulted S. F. B. Morse and Matthew F.Mauiy^, head of the National 
Observatory at Washington. With Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor 
(1806-1882), Marshall Owen Roberts (1814-1880) and Chandler 
White, he formed the New York, Newfoundland & London 
Telegraph Company, which procured a more favourable charter 
than Gisborne’s, and hiid a capital of $1,500,000. Having 
secured all the practicable landing rights on the American side 
of the ocean, he and John W. Brett, who was now his principal 
colleague, approached Sir Charles Bright (q.v.) in London, and in 
Dcremlier 1856 the Atlantic Telegraph Company was organized 
by them in Great Britain, a government grant being secured of 
£14,000 annually for government messages, to be reduced to 
£10, 000 annually when the cable should pay a 6% yearly 
dividend ; similar grants were made by the United States 
government. Unsuccessful attempts to lay the cable were made 
in August 1857 and in June 1858, but the complete cable was 
laid between the 7th of July and the 5lh of August 1858 ; for a 
time messages were transmitted, but in October the cable became 
useless, owing to the failure of its electrical insulation. Field, 
however, did not abandon the enterprise, and finally in July 
1866, after a futile attempt in the pre^’ious year, a cable was 
laid and brought successfully into use. From the Congress of the 
United States he received a gold medal and a vote of thanks, and he 
received many other honours both at home and abroad. In 1877 he 
bought a controlling interest in the New York Klevated Railroad 
('ornpaii}', controlling the Third and Ninth Avenue lines, of 
which he was president in 1877-1880. He worked with Jay 
Gould for the completion of the Wabash line, and at the time of 
his greatest stock activity bought The New York Evening Express 
and The Mail and combined them as The Mail and Express , 
which he controlled for six years. In 1879 Field suffered 
financially by Samuel J. Tilden’s heavy sales (during Field’s 
absence in Europe) of “ Klevated ” stock, which forced the price 
down from 200 to 164 ; but Field lost much more in the great 

Manhattan squeeze ” of the 24th of June 1887, when Jay 
Gould and Russell Sage, who had been supposed to be his 
backers in an attempt to bring the Elevated stock to 200, 
forsook him, and the price fell from 156J to 114 in half an hour. 
Field died in New York on the 12th of July 1892. 

See the biography by his daughter, Isabella (Field) Judson, Cyrus 
W. P'ield, His Life and Work (New York, 1896) ; H. M. Field, History 
of the Atlantic Telegraph (New York, i866) ; and Charles Bright, 
The Story of the Atlantic Cable (New York, 1903). 

FIELD, DAVID DUDLEY (1805-1894), American lawyer and 
law reformer, was bom in Haddam, Connecticut, on the 13th 
of February 1805. He was the oldest of the four sons of the 
Rev. David Dudley Field (1781-1867), a well-known American 
clergyman and author. He graduated at Williams College in 
1825, and settled in New York City, where he studied law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1828, and rapidly won a high position in 
his profession. Becoming convinced that the common law in 
America, and particularly in New York state, needed radical 
ehanges in respect to the unification and simplification of its 
proc^ure, he visited Europe in 1836 and thoroughly investigated 
the courts, procedure and codes of England, France and other 
countries, and then applied himself to the task of bringing about 
in the United States a codification of the common law procedure. 
For more than forty years every moment that he could spare from 
his extensive practice was devoted to this end. He entered upon 
liis great work by a systematic publication of pamphlets and 
articles in journals and magazines in behalf of his reform, but 
for some years he met with a discouraging lack of interest. He 
appeared personally before successive legislative committees, and 
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in 1846 published a pamphlet, “The Reorganization of the 
Judiciary,” which had its influence in persuading the New York 
State Constitutional Convention of that year to report in favour of 
a codification of the laws. Finally in 1847 he was appointed as the 
head of a state commission to revise the practice and procedure. 
The first part of the commission’s work, consisting of a code of 
civil procedure, was reported and enacted in 1848, and by the ist 
of January 1850 the complete code of civil and criminal procedure 
was completed, and was subsequently enacted by the legislature. 
The basis of the new system, which was almost entirely Irield’s 
work, was the abolition of the existing distinction in forms of pro- 
cedure between suits in law and equity requiring separate actions, 
and their unification and simplification in a single action. Eventu- 
ally the civil code with some changes was adopted in twenty-four 
states, and the criminal code in eighteen, and the whole formed 
a basis of the reform in procedure in England and several of her 
colonies. In 1857 P'ield became chairman of a state eommission 
for the reduction into a written and systematic code of the 
whole body of law of the state, excepting those portions already 
reported upon by the Commissioners of Practice and Pleadings. 
In this work he personally prepared almost the whole of the 
political and civil codes. The codification, which was completed 
in February 1865, was adopted only in .small part by the state, 
but it has served as a model after which most of the law codes of 
the United Slates have been constructed. In 1866 he proposed 
to the British National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science a revision and codification of the laws of all nations. For 
an international commission of lawyers he prepared Draft Out- 
lines of an Iniernational Code (1V872), the submission of which 
resulted in the organization of the international Association fur 
the Reform and Codification of the 1 -aws of Nations, of which he 
became president. In politics Field was originally an anti-slavery 
Democrat, and he supported Van Buren in the Free Soil campaign 
of 1848. He gave his support to the Republican party in 1856 and 
to the Lincoln administration throughout the Civil War. After 
j 1876, however, he returned to the Democratic party, and from 
I January to March 1877 served out in Congress the unexpired term 
I of Smith Ely, elected mayor of New York City. During his 
brief Congressional career he delivered six speeches, all of which 
attracted attention, introduced a bill in regard to the presidential 
succession, and appeared l>efore the Electoral Commission in 
Tilden’s interest. He died in New York City on the 13th of 
April 1894. 

Part of his numerous pamphlets and addresses were collected in 
his Speeches f Arguments and Miscellaneous Papers (3 vols., 1884- 
1890). See also the Life of David Dudley Field (New York, 1898), 
by Rev. Henry Martyn Field. 

FIELD, EUGENE (1850-1895), American poet, was born at 
St Louis, Missouri, on the 2nd of September 1850. He spent 
his boyhood in Vermont and Massachusetts ; studied for short 
periods at Williams and Knox Colleges and the University of 
Missouri, but without taking a degree ; and worked as a jour- 
nalist on various papers, finally becoming connected with the 
Chicago News, A Little Book of Profitable Tales appeared in 
Chicago in 1889 and in New York the next year ; but Field’s 
place in later American literature chiefly depends upon his poems 
of Christmas-time and childhood (of which “ Little Boy Blue ” 
and “ A Dutch Lullaby ” are most widely known), l^ecause of 
their union of obvious sentiment with fluent lyrical form. His 
principal collections of poems are : A Little Book of Western 
Verse (1889); ^ Second Book of Verse (1892); With Trumpet 
and Drum (1892) ; and Love Songs of Childhood (1894). Field 
died at Chicago on the 4th of November 1895. 

His works were collected in ten volumes (1896), at New York. 
His prose Love-affairs of a Bibliomaniac (1896) contains a Memoir 
by his brother Roswell Martin Field (b. 1851). See also Alason 
Thompson, Eugene Field: a study in heredity and contradictions 
(2 vols., N-ew York, 1901), 

FIELD, FREDERICK (1801-1885), English divine and biblical 
scholar, was bom in I^ndon and educated at Christ’s hospital 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
in 1824. He took orders in 1828, and began a close study of 
patristic theok}g>\ Eventually he published on emended and 
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that one of the two lenses of the ** eye-piece ** which is next to the 
object-glass ; the other is called the “ eye-glass.’* 

FIELDFARE (O.E. /ffli<^■/<>f-fallow-farer), a large species of 
thrush, the Tufdus pilaris of Linnaeus— well known as a regular 
and common autumnal visitor throughout the British Islands and 
a great part of Europe, besides western Asia, and even reaching 
northern Africa. It is the Veldjakker and Veld-lyster ( I the Dutch, 
the Wachholderdrossel and Kramtsf^ogd of Germans, the Litorne of 
the French, and the Cesena of Italians. This bird is of all 
thrushes the most ^egarious in habit, not only migrating in large 
bands and keeping in flocks during the wintw, but even commonly 
breeding in society — 200 nests or more having been seen within a 
verj^ small space. The birch-forests of Norway, Sweden and 
Russia are its chief resorts in summer, but it is known also to 
breed sparingly in some districts of Germany. Though its nest 
has been many times reported to have been found in Scotland, 
there is perhaps no record of such an incident that is not open to 
doubt ; and unquestionably the missel-thrush (T. visdvrfrus) has 
been often mistaken for the fieldfare by indiflferent observers. 
The head, neck, upper part of the back and the rump are grey : 
the wings, wing-coverts and middle of the back are rich hazel- 
brown; the throat is ochraceous; and the breast reddish-brown— 
both l)eing streaked or spotted with black, while the Mly and 
lower wing-coverts are white, and the legs and toes very dark- 
brown. The nest and eggs resemble those of the blackbird 
(T. merula)y but the former is usually built high up in a tree. 
The fieldfare’s call-note is harsh and loud, sounding like fehat- 
fehat : its song is low, twittering and poor. It usually arrives in 
Britain about the middle or end of October, but sometimes earlier, 
and often remains till the middle of May before departing for its 
northern breeding-places. In hard weather it throngs to the 
berry-bearing bushes which then afford it sustenance, but in open 
winters the flocks spread over the fields in search of animal food- 
worms, slugs and the larvae of insects. In very severe seasons it 
will altogether leave the country, and then return for a shorter 
or longer time as spring approaches. From William of Palerne 
(translated from the French c, 1350) to the writers of our own day 
the fieldfare has occasionally been noticed by British poets with 
varying propriety. Thus Chaucer’s association of its name with 
frost is as happy as true, while Scott was more than unlucky in his 
well-known reference to its “ lowly nest ” in the Highlands. 

Structurally very like the fieldfare, but differing greatly in 
many other respects, is the bird known in North America as the 
'' robin ’—its ruddy breast and familiar habits reminding the 
early British settlers in the New World of the hou.sehold favourite 
of their former homes. This bird, the Turdus migratmus of 
Linnaeus, has a wide geographical range, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Greenland to Guatemala, and, 
except at its extreme limits, is almost everywhere a very abundant 
species. As its scientific name imports, it is essentially a migrant, 
and gathers in flocks to pass the winter in the south, thoi^h a few 
remain in New England throughout the year. Yet*"its social 
instincts point rather in the direction of man than of its own kind, 
and it is not known to breed in companies, while it affects the 
homesteads, villages and even the parks and gardens of the large 
cities, where its fine song, its attractive plumage, and its great 
services as a destroyer of noxious insects, combine to make it 
justly popular. (A. N.^ 

FIELDING, ANTHONY VANDYKE COPLEY (1787-1855), 
commonly called Copley Fielding, English landscape painter (son 
of a portrait painter), became at an early age a pupil of John 
Varley. He took to water-colour painting, and to this he con- 
fined himself almost exclusively. In 1810 he became an associate 
exhibitor in the Water-colour Society, in 1813 a full member, and 
in 1831 president of that body. He also engaged largely in 
teaching the art, and made ample profits. His death took place at 
Worthing in March 1855. Copley Fielding was a painter of much 
elegance, taste and accemplishment, and has always been highly 
popular with purchasers, without reaching very high in originality 
of purpose or of style he painted in vast number all sorts of 
views (occasionally in oil colour) including marine subjects in 
large proportion. Specimens of liis work are to be seen in the 


water-colour gallery of the Victoria and Albert Museum, of dates 
ranging from 1829 to 1850. Among the engraved specimens of 
his art is the Annual of British Landscape Scenery, published 
in 1839. (W. M. R.) 

FIELDING, HENRY (1707-1754), English novelist and play- 
wright, was born at Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury, Somerset, 
on the 22nd of April 1707. His father was Lieutenant Edmund 
Fielding, third son of John Fielding, who was canon of Salisbury 
and fifth son of the earl of Desmond. The earl of Desmond 
belonged to the younger branch of the Denbigh family, who, 
until lately, were supposed to be connected with the Habsburgs. 
To this claim, now discredited by the researches of Mr J. Horace 
Round {Studies in Peerage, 1901, pp. 216-249), is to be attributed 
the famous passage in Gibbon’s Autobiography which predicts for 
Tom Jones—'' that exquisite picture of human manners 
a diuturnity exceeding that of the house of Austria. Henry 
Fielding’s mother was Sarah Gould, daughter of Sir Henry 
Gould, a judge of the king’s bench. It is probable that the 
marriage was not approved by her father, since, though she 
remained at Sharpham Park ^or some time after that event, 
his will provided that her husband should have nothing to do 
with a legacy of £3000 left her in 1710. About this date the 
Fieldings moved to East Stour in Dorset. Two girls, Catherine 
and Ursula, had apparently been born at Sharpham Park ; 
and three more, together with a son, Edmund, followed at East 
Stour. Sarah, the third of the daughters, born November 
1710, and afterwards the author of David Simple and other 
works, sur\nved her brother. 

Fielding’s education up to his motlicr’s death, which took 
place in April 1718 at East Stour, seems to have been entrusted 
to a neighbouring clergyman, Mr Oliver of Motcombe, in whom 
tradition traces tlie uncouth lineaments of “ Parson 'J rullilwr ” 
in Joseph Andrews, But he must have contrived, nevertheless, 
to prepare his pupil for Eton, to which place Fielding went about 
this date, probably as an oppidan. Little is known of his school- 
days. There is no record of his name in the college lists ; but, 
if wc may believe his first biographer, Arthur Murphy, by no 
means an unimpeachable authority, he left “ uncommonly 
versed in the Greek authors, and an early master of the Latin 
classics,” — a statement which should perhaps be qualified by 
his own words to Sir Robert Walpole in 1730 : — 

“ Tuscan and French arc in my head ; 

Latin I write, and Greek —I read." 

But he certainly made friends among his class-fellows — some of 
whom continued friends for life. Winnington and Hanbury- 
Williams were among these. The chief, however, and the most 
faithful, was George, afterwards Sir George, and later Baron 
Lyttelton of Frankley. 

. When Fielding left Eton is unknown. But in November 1725 
we hear of him definitely in what seems like a characteristic 
escapade. He was staying at Lyme (in company with a trusty 
retainer, ready to “ beat, maim or kill ” in his young master’? 
behalf), and apparently bent on carrying off, if necessary by force, 
a local heiress. Miss Sarah Andrew, whose fluttered guardians 
promptly hurried her away, and man-ied her to some one else 
{Athenaeum, 2nd June 1883). Her baffled admirer consoled 
himself by translating part of Juvenal’s sixth satire into verse 
as “ all the Revenge taken by an injured Lover.” After this 
he must have lived the usual life of a young man about town, 
and probably at this date improved the acquaintance of his 
second cousin, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, to whom he in- 
scribed his first comedy, Love in Several Masques, produced at 
Drury Lane in February t 7 28. The moment was not particularly 
favourable, since it succeeded Cibber’s Provok'd TIushand, and 
was contemporary with Gay’s popular Beggar's Opera. Almoat 
immediately aftehvards (March i6th) Fielding entered himself 
as Stud. Lit.” at Leiden University. He was still there in 
February 1729. But he had apparently left before the annual 
registration of February 1730, when his name is absent from 
the books {Macmillan's Magazine, April 1907) ; and in January 
17^0 he brought out a second comedy at the newly-opened 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields. Like its predecessor, the Temple 
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Bmu was an essay in the vein of Congreve and Wycherley, 
though, in a measure, an advance on Love in Several Masques. 

With the Temple Beau Fielding’s dramatic career definitely 
begins. His father had married again ; and his Leiden career 
had been interrupted for lack of funds. Nominally, he was 
entitled to an allowance of £200 a year ; but this (he was 
accustomed to say) “ any body might pay that would.” Young, 
handsome, ardent j.nd fond of pleasure, he began that career as 
a hand-to-mouth playwright around which so much legend has 
gathered — and gathers. Having — in his own words — ^no choice 
but to be a hackney coachman or a hackney writer, he chose the 
pen ; and his inclinations, as well as his opportunities, led him 
to the stage. From 1730 to 1736 he rapidly brought out a large 
number of pieces, most of which had merit enough to secure their 
being acted, but not sufficient to earn a lasting reputation for 
their author. His chief successes, from a critical point of view, 
the Author's Farce (1730) and Tom Thumb (1730, 1731), were 
burlesques ; and he also was fortunate in two translations from 
Moli^re, the Mock Doctor (1732) and the Miser (1733). Of the 
rest (with one or two exceptions, to be mentioned presently) 
the names need only be recorded. They are The Coffee-House 
Politician^ a comedy (1730) ; The Letter Writers, a farce (1731) ; 
The Grub-Sir ret Opera, a burlesque (1731); The Lottery, a farce 
(1732); 'The Modern Husband, a comedy (1732); The Covent 
Garden Tra?/dy, a burlesque (1732); the Old Debauchees, a 
comedy (1732) ; Deborah ; or, a Wife for you all, an after-piece 
(1733); The Intriguing Chambermaid (from Regnard), a two-act 
comedy (1734) ; and Don Quixote in England, a comedy, which 
had been partly sketched at Leiden. 

Don Quixote was produced in 1734, and the list of plays may 
be here interrupted by an event of which the date has only 
recently been ascertained, namely, Fielding’s first marriage. 
This took place on the 28th of November 1734 at St Mary, 
Charlcombc, near Hath {Macmillan's Magazine, April J907), 
the lady l.ieing a Salisbury beauty, Miss Charlotte C'radock, of 
wliom he had been an admirer, if not a suitor, as far back as 
1730. This is a fact which should be taken into consideration 
in estimating the exact Hohemianism of his London life, for 
there is no doubt that he was devotedly attached to her. After 
a fresh farce entitled An Old Man taught Wisdom, and the com- 
parative failure of a new comedy, The Universal Gallant, both 
produced early in 1735, he seems for a time to have retired with 
his bride, w'ho came into £1 500, to his old home at East Stour. 
Around this rural seclusion fiction has freely accreted. He is 
supposed to have lived for three years on the footing of a typical 
iSth-ccntury country gentleman; to have kept a pack of 
hounds; to have put his servants into impossible yellow liveries; 
and generally, by profuse hospitality and reckless expenditure, 
to have made rapid duck and drake of Mrs Fielding’s modest 
legacy. Something of this is demonstrably false ; much, 
grossly exaggerated. In any case, he was in l^ondon as late as 
February 1735 (the date of the “ Preface ” to The Universal 
Gallant) ; and early in March 1 736 he was back again managing 
the Haymarket theatre with a so-called “ Great Mogul's Company 
of English Comedians.” 

Upon this new enterprise fortune, at the outset, seemed to 
smile. The first piece (produced on the 5th of March) was 
Pasquin, a Dramatich Satire on the Times (a piece akin in its 
plan to Buckingham’s Rehearsal), which contained, in addition 
to much admirable burlesque, a good deal of very direct criticism 
of the shameless political corruption of the Walpole era. Its 
success was unmistakable : and when, after bringing out the 
remarkable Fatal Curiosity of George Lillo, its author followed 
up Pasquin by the Historical Register for the Year //jd, of which 
the effrontery was even more daring than that of its predecessor, 
the mi istry l-iegan to bethink themselves that matters were 
going too far. How they actually effected their object is obscure ; 
but grounds were speedily concocted for the Licensing Act of 
1737, which restricted the number of theatres, rendered the lord 
chamberlain’s licence i,n indispensable preliminary to stage 
representation, and — in a word — effectually put an end to 
Fielding’s career as a dramatist. 
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Whether, had that career been prolonged to its maturify, 
the result would have enriched the theatrical repertoire with 
a new species of burlesque, or reinforced it with fresh variations 
on the wit-traps ” of Wycherley and Congreve, is one of those 
inquiries that are more academic than profitable. What may 
be affirmed is, that Fielding’s plays, as we have them, exhibit 
abundant invention and ingenuity ; that they are full of humour 
and high spirits ; that, though they may have been hastily 
>\Tittcn, they were by no means thoughtlessly constructed; 
and that, in composing them, their author attentively considered 
either managerial hints, or the conditions of the market. Against 
this, one must set the fact that they are often immodest ; and 
that, whatever their intrinsic merit, they have failed to rival 
in permanent popularity the work of inferior men. Fielding’s 
own conclusion was, “ that he left off writing for the stage, when 
he ought to have begun ” — which can only mean that he himself 
regarded his plays as the outcome of imitation rather than 
experience. They probably taught him how to construct Tom 
Jones : but whether he could ever have written a comedy at 
the level of that novel, can only be established by a comparison 
which it is impossible to make, namely, a comparison with 
Tom Jones of a comedy written at the same age, and in similar 
circumstances. 

Tumble -Down Dick: or. Phaeton in the Suds, Eurydice and 
Eitrydice hissed are the names of three occasional pieces which 
belong to the last months of Fielding's career as a Haymarket 
manager. By this date he was thirty, with a wife and daughter. 
As a means of support, he reverted to ihe profession of his 
maternal grandfather; and, in November 1737, be entered the 
Middle Temple, being described in the books of the society as 
“ of East Stour in Dorset.” 'Fhat he set himself strenuously to 
master his new profession, is admitted ; though it is unlikely 
that he had entirely discarded the irregular habits which had 
grown upon him in his irresponsible bachelorhood. He also 
did a good deal of literary work, the best known of which is 
contained in the Champion, a ” News-Journal ’’ of the Spectator 
type undertaken with James Ralph, whose poem of “ Night ” 
is made notorious in the Dunciad, I'hat the Champion was not 
without merit is undoubted ; but the essay-type was for the 
moment out-worn, and neither Fielding nor his coadjutor could 
lend it fresh vitality. Fielding contributed papers from the 
15th of November 1739 to the 19th of June 1740. On the 20th 
of June he was railed to the her, and occupied chambers in 
Pump Court. It is further related that, in the diligent pursuit 
of his calling, he travelled the Western Circuit, and attended 
the Wiltshire sessions. 

Although, with the Champion, he professed, for the time, 
to have relinquished periodical literature, he still wrote at 
intervals, a fact which, taken in connexion w'ith his past reputa- 
tion as an effective satirist, probably led to his being “ unjustly 
censured ” for much that he never produced. But he certainly 
[ wrote a poem “ Of True Greatness ” (1741); a first book of a 
burlesque epic, the Vernoniad, prompted by Vernon’s expedition 
of 1739 ; a vision called the Opposition, and, perhaps, a political 
sermon entitled the Crisis (1741). Another piece, now known 
to have been attributed to him by his contemporaries (IlisL 
MSS. Comm., Rept. 12, App. Pt. ix., p. 204), i:; the pamphlet 
entitled An Apology for the Life of Mrs Shamela Andrews, a clever 
but coarse attack upon the prurient side of Richardson’s Pamela, 
which had been issued in 1740, and was at the height of its 
popularity. Shamela followed early in 1741. Richardson, who 
was well acquainted with Fielding’s four sisters, at that date 
his neighbours at Hammersmith, confidently attributed it to 
P'ielding {Corr. 1804, iv. 286, and unpublished letter at South 
Kensington) ; and there are suggestive points of internal evidence 
(such as the transformation of Pamela's “ Mr B.” into “ Mr 
Booby ”) which tend to connect ii with the future Joseph 
Andrews. Fielding, however, never acknowledged it, or referred 
to it ; and a great deal has been hid to his charge that he never 
deserved (” Preface ” to Miscellanies, 1743). 

But whatever may be decided in regard to the authorship of 
Shamela, it is quite possible that it prompted the more memorable 



J^)eph Andirmsy \tltteh tntAe its appeanpoe m February 
and concembi^ whiohL there is no que&tioru Profossingi on hie 
titlepage^ t<^ imitntaCervantea,.Fiekiijig 3et out to Q&v^ Pamda 
with Homeric ridicule by transferring the heroine’s embarrass- 
raents to a hero> Wi^)poaed: to be hw brother. Allied, to this 
purpose was a collateral attack upon the slipshod Apology of the 
playwright Colley Cibber, witi^ whom, for obscure reasons, 
Fielding had long been, at war. But the avowed object of the 
book fell speedily into the background as its author warmed 
to his. theme. H» secondary speedily became his primary 
characters, and I-ady Booby and Joseph Andrews do not interest 
us now as much as Mrs Slipslop and Parson Adams— the latter 
an invention that ranges in literature with Sterne’s “ Unde 
Toby ’* and Goldsmith’s “ Vicar.” Yet more than these and 
others eijually admirable in their round venicity, is the writer's 
penetrating outlook upon the frailties and failures of human 
nature. By the time he had reached his second volume, he had 
convinced himsdf tliat he had inaugurated a new fashion of 
fiction ; and in a ” Preface ” of exceptional ability, he announced 
his discovery. Postulating that the epic might be “ comic ” 
or “ tragic,” prose or verse, he claimed to have achievod what 
he termed the “ Comic Epos in Prose,” of which the action was 
” ludicrous ” rather than ” sublime,” and the personages 
selected from society at large, rather than the restricted ranks 
of conventional high life. Mis plan, it will be observed, was 
happily adapted to his gifts of humour, satire, and above all, 
irony. That it was matured when it began may perhaps be 
doubted, but it was certainly matured when it ended. Indeed, 
except for the plot, which, in his picaresque first idea, had not 
preceded the conception, Joseph Andreivs has all the character- 
istics of Tom Jonesy even (in part) to the initial chapters. 

Joseph Andrews had considerable success, and the exact sum 
paid for it by Andrew Millar, the publisher, according to the 
assignment now at South Kensington, was £1^3: ns., one of 
the witnesses being the author’s friend, William Young, popularly 
supposed to be the original of Parson Adams. It was with Young 
that Fielding undertook what, with exception of “ a very small 
share” in the farce of Miss Lucy in Town (1742), constituted 
his next work, a translation of the PhUus of Aristophanes, 
which never seems to have justified any similar experiments. 
Another of his minor works was a Vindication of the Dowager 
Duchess of Marlborough (1742), then much l^efore the public 
hy reason of the Account of her Life which she had recently put 
forth. Later in the same year, Garrick applied to Fielding 
for a play ; and a very early effort, The Wedding Day, was 
hastily patched together, and produced at Drury Lane in 
February 1743 with no great success. It was, however, included 
in Fidding’s next important publication, the three volumes of 
Miscellcniits issued by subscription in the succeeding April. 
These also comprised some early pt>ems, some essays, a Lucianic 
fragment entitled a Journey from this World to the Next, and, 
last but not least, occupying the entire final volume, thejrcmark- 
able performance entitled the History of the Life of the late Mr 
Jonathan Wild the Great, 

It is probable that, in its composition, Jonathcni W ild prex:eded. 
Joseph Andrews, At all events it scorns unlikely that Fielding 
would have followed up a success in a new line by an effort sq j 
entirely different in character. 'J aking for his ostensible hero 
a well-known thief-taker, who had l.>een hanged in 1725, he 
proceeds to illustrate, by a mock-heroic account of his progress 
to Tyburn, the general proposition that greatness without 
goodness is no l)ctter than liadness. He will not go so far as to 
say that all Human Nature is Newgate with the Mask on ” ; 
but he evidently regards the description as fairly applicable to 
a good many so-called great people. Irony (and especially Irony 
neat) is not a popular form of rhetoric ; and the remorseless 
pertinacity with which Fielding pursues his demonstration is 
to many readers discomforting and even distasteful. Yet — in 
spite of Scott — Jonathan Wild has its softer pages ; and as a 
purely intellectual conception it is not surpassed by any of the 
author’s works. 

Hia actual biography, both before and after Jmaihan WM^ 


is obscure. There aiie evidences that he labouiied dihgeatly 
at his profession ; there are also evidences of sickness and 
embwrasEraent. He had become early a martyr to the malady 
of lu5 century-^out, and the uncertainties of a precarious 
livelihood told grievously upon his beautiful wife, who eventually 
died of fever in his arms, leaving him for tlie lime so stunned and 
bewildered by grief that his friends feared for his reason. For 
some years his published productions were unimportant. He 
wrote ” Prefaces ” to the Dofoid Simple of his sister Sarah in 
1744 and 1747; and, in 1745-1746 and 1747-1748, produced 
two newspapers in the ministerial interest, tJie True Patriot 
and the JacMte's Journal, both of which are connected with, 
or derive from,. the rebellion of 1745, and were doubtless, when 
they ceased, the pretext of a pension from the public service 
money {Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, “Introduction”). In 
November 1747 he married his wife’s maid, Mary Daniel, at St 
Bene'ts, Paul’s Wharf; and in Deceral^er 1748, by the interest 
of his old sdiool-fellow, Lyttelton> he was made a principal justice 
of peace for Middlesex and Westminster, an bffice which put him 
in posscvssion of a house in Bow Street, and £300 per annum 
“ of the dirtiest money upon earth ” {ilndj, which might have 
been more liad he condescended to become what was known as 
a “ trading ” magistrate. 

For some time previously, while at Bath, Salisbury, Twicken- 
ham and other temporary resting-places, he had intermittently 
occupied himself in composing his second great novel, Tom Jones; 
or, the History of a Foundling, For this, in J uite 1748, Millar had 
paid him £600, to which he added £100 more in 1749. In the 
J‘Vl)ruar\- of the latter year it was j)ul^lished with a dedication 
to Lyttelton, to whose pecuniary assistance to the author during 
the composition it plainly bears witness. In Tom Jones Fielding 
systematically developed the “ now J^rovince of Writing ” he 
had disewered incidentally in Joseph Andreios, He paid closer 
attention to the construction and evolution of the plot ; lie 
elaborated tlie initial essays to each book which he had partly 
cmfiloyed before, and he compressed into his work the flower 
find fruit of his forty years’ experience of life. He has, indeed, 
no character quite up to the level of Parson Adams, but his 
Westerns and Partridges, his Allworlliys and Blilils, liave the 
inestimable gift of life. Remakes no pretence to produce “models 
of perfection,” but pictures of ordinary humanity, rather perhaps 
in the rough than the polished, the natural than the artificial, 
and his desire is to do this with absolute truthfulness, neither 
extenuating nor disguising defects and shortcomings. One of the 
results of this unvarnished naturalism has been to attract more 
attention to certain of the episodes than their inventor ever 
intended. But that, in the manners of his time, he had chapter 
and verse for everytliing he drew is clear. His sincta-c purpose 
was, he declared, “ to recommend goodness and innocence," 
and his obvious aversions are vanity and hypocrisy. The 
methods'of fiction have grown more sophisticated since his day, 
and other forms of literary egotism have taken the place of his - 
once famous introductory essays, but the traces of Tom Jones 
are still discernible in most of our manlier modern fiction. 

Meanwhile, its author was showing considerable activity 
in his magisterial duties. In May 1749, lie was chosen chairman 
of quarter sessions for Westminster; and in June ho delivered 
himself of a weighty charge to the grand jury. Besides other 
pamphlets, he produced a careful and still readable Enquiry into 
the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers, &c. (1751), which, among 
its other merits, was not ineffectual in helping on the famous 
Gin Act of that year, a practical result to which the “ Gin Lane * 
and “ Beer Street ” of his friend Hogarth also materially con- 
tributed. These duties and preoccupations left their mark on 
his next fiction, Amelia (1752), which is rather more token up^ 
witli social problems and popular grievances than its forerunncjjji. 
But the leading personage, in whom, as in the Sophia Western 
of Tom Jones, he reproduced the traits of his first wife, w certainly, 
as even Johnson admitted, “the most pleasing heroine of all the 
romances,” The minor characters, too, especially Dr Harrison 
and Cornel Bath, arc equal to any in Tom Jones, The book 
nevertheless shows signs, not of fa^re buti of fatigue, perhaps 
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of lia9te*wi circumstance heightened tyy the.iabaence of those 
<< prdegotnenous ” diopters over which the author had lingered 
so lovingly in Tom Jonesi In 1749 he had been dangtarously 

and his health was visibly breaking. The ^rooo which Millar 
is said to have given for Amelia must have been painfully 
earned. 

Early in 1752 his still indomitable energy prompted him to 
start a third newspaper, the Coveni Garden Jeurnaly which ran 
from the 4th of January to the 25th of November. It is an in- 
teresting contemporary record, and throws a good deal of light 
on his Bow Street duties. But it has no great literary value, 
and it unhappily involved him in harassing and undignified 
hostilities with Smollett, Dr John. Hill, Bonnell Thornton 
and other of his contemporaries. To the following year belong 
pamphlets on “ Provision for the Poor,” and the case of the 
strange impo.stor,, Elizabeth Canning (i 734 -^i 773 V ^754 

his own case, as regards health, had grown desperate ; and he 
made matters worse by a gallant and successful attempt to break 
up a gang of villaias and cut-throats,” who had become the 
terror of the metropolis. Tliis accomplished, he resigned his 
office to his half-broihcr John (afterwards Sir John) Fielding, 
But it was now too late. After fruitless essay both of Dr Ward’s 
specifics and the tar-water of Bisliop Berkeley, it was fell that 
his sole chance of prolonging life lay in removal to a warmer 
climate. On the 26th of June 1754 he accordingly Fft his little 
country house at Fordhook, Ealing, for Lisbon, in the “ Queen 
of Portugal,” Kichiird Veal master. ITie ship, as ofUm, was 
tediously wind-bound, and the protracted discomiorts of the sick 
man and his family arc narrated at length in the touching 
posthumous tract entitled the Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, 
which, with a fragment of a comment on Bolingbroke's then 
recently issued essays, was published in February' 1755 “ for the 
Benefit of his [Fielding’s] Wife and C’hildrcn.” Reaching Lisbon 
at last in August 1754, be died there two months later (8th 
October), and was buried in the English cemetery, where a 
monument was erected to him in 1830, Luget Britannia gremio 
non dari fovere nalum is inscribed upon it. 

His estate, including the proceeds of a fair library, only 
covered his just debts {Athenaeum, 25th Nov. 1905) ; but his 
family, a daughter by bis first, and two boys and a girl by his 
second wife, were faithfully cared for by his brother John, and 
by his friend Ralph Allen of Prior Park, Bath, the Squire 
Allworthy of Tom James, His will (undated) w'as printed in 
the Athenaeum- for the 1st of February 1890. There is but one 
absolutely authentic portrait of him, a familiar outline by 
Hogarth, executed from memory for Andrew Millar's edition 
of his works in 1762. It is the likeness of a man broken by ill- 
health, and affords but faint indication of the handsome Harry 
Fielding who in his salad days “ warmed both hands before 
t he fire of life.” Far too much strc.ss, it is now held, has been laid 
]>y his first biographers upon the un worshipful side of his early 
career. Tliat he was always profuse, sanguine and more or less 
improvident, is as probable as that he was always manly, generous 
and sympathetic. But it is also plain that, in bis later years, 
he did much, as father, friend and magistrate, to redeem the 
errors, real and imputed, of a too-youthful youth. 

As a playwright and cs.sayist his rank is not elevated. But 
as a novelist his' place is a definite one. If the Spectator is to be 
credited with foreshadowing the characters of the novel, Defoe 
with its earliest form, and Richardson with its first e.xperiments 
in sentimental analysis, it is to Henry Fielding that we owe its 
first accurate delineation of contemporary manners. Neglecting, 
or practically neglecting, sentiment as unmanly, and relying 
chiefiy on humour and ridicule, he set out to draw life pre- 
cisely as he saw it around him, without blanks or dashes. 
He was, it may be, for a judicial moralist, too indulgent to some 
of its frailties, but he was merciless to its meaner vices. For 
reasons which have been already given, his high-water mark is 
Tom Jones, which has remained, and remains, a model in its w’ay 
of the kind he inaugurated. 

^ For a full account of this celebrated case see Howell, State Trials 
(1813), vol. xix. 
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Murphy's edition of hit works (1762), and short biographies have 
l)een written by Walter Scott and William Ro.sc6e. There are also 
lives by Watson (1807), LawreAte (1855), Austin t^bbson ("Men of 
Letters,” 1883. 1907) and Oi M. Godden (1909}. An annotated 
edition of the Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon w included ia tlie 
” World’s Classics ” (X907). , (A. D.) - 

FIELDING, WILUAM STEVENS (1848- ), Canadian., 

journalist and statesman, waa born in H^ifax, Nova Scotia, on 
the 24th of November 1848* From 1864 to 1884 he was one qt 
the staff of the Morning Chronicle, the chief Liberal paper of the 
province, and worked at all departments of newspaper life. In. 
1882 he entered the local legislature as Liberal member for 
Halifax, and from 1884 to 1896 was premier and provincial 
secretary of the province, but in the latter year became finance 
minister in the Dominion administration of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
and was elected to the House of Commons for Shelburne and 
Queen’s county. He opposed Confederation in 1 864-1867, and as 
late as 1886 won a provincial election t)n the promise to advocate 
the repeal of the British North Amcricti Act. His administration 
as finance minister of Canada was important, since in 1897 he 
introduced a new tariff, granting to the manufactures of Great 
Britain a preference, sul»equently increased ; and later 1 ^ 
imposed a special surtax on German imports owing to unfriendly 
tariff legislation by that countr>\ In 1902 ho represented Canada 
at the Colonial Conference in London. 

FIELD-MOUSE, the popular designation of such mouse-lik" 
British rodents as are not true or “ house ” mice. The term 
! thus includes the long-tailed field mouse, Mus {Micromys) 
sylvaticusj easily recognized by its white belly, and sometimes 
called the wood-mouse ; and the two species of short-taile.jJ 
field-mice, Microtus agrestis and Evoiomys glareolus, together witli 
their representatives in Skomer island and the Orkneys (see 
Mouse and Vole). 

FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD, the French Camp du dmp 
d^or, the name given to the place l>etween Guincs and Ardrts 
where Henry VIll. of England met Francis 1 . of France in June 
3520. The most elaborate arrangements were made for the 
accomniodation of the two monarchs and their large retinues \ 
and on Henry’s part especially no efforts were spared to make a 
great impression in Europe by this meeting. Before the castle of 
Guines a temporary palace, covering an area of nearly 12,000 
sq. yds., was erected for the reception of the English king, It 
was decorated in the most sumptuous fashion, and like the 
chapel, served by thirty-five priests, was furnished with a 
profu.sion of golden ornaments. Some idea of the size of Henry’s 
following may be gathered from the fact that in one month 
2200 sheep and other viands in a similar proportion w^ere con- 
sumed. In the fields beyond the castle, tents to the number of 
2800 were erected for less distinguished visitors, and the whole 
scene was one of the greatest animation. Ladies gorgeously 
clad, and knights, showing by their dress and bearing their 
anxiety to revive the glories and the follies of the age of diivalry , 
jostled mountebanks, mendicants and vendors o£ all kinds. 

Journeying from Calais Henry reached his headquarters at 
Guines on the 4th of June 1520, and Francis took up his residence 
at Ardres. After Cardinal Wolscy with a splendid train had 
visited the French king, the two monarchs met at the Val Dote, ft 
spot midway between the two places, on the 7th. The following 
day.s were taken up witla tournaments, in which both kings took 
part, banquets and other entertainments, and after Wolsey had 
said mass the two sovereigns separated on the 24th. This 
meeting made a great impression on contemporaries, but its 
political results were very^ small. 

Tlic Ordonnance for the Field is printed by J, S. Brevrcjr in the 
Cttleftdar of State Papers^ Henry VIII , vol. iii, (1867). See also 
J, S. Brewer, Reign of Henry VIII. (1884). 

FIELDS, JAMES THOMAS (1817-1881), American publisher 
and author, was born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 
31st of December 1817. At the age of seventeen he went to 
Boston as clerk in a bookseller’s shop. Afterwards he wrote 
for the newspapers, and in 1835 he read an anniversary poem 
entitled “ Conimerce ” before the Boston Mercantile Library 
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Asi6ciati0li. In 1839 he became junior partner in the publishing 
and bookselling firm known after 1846 as Ticknor & Fields, and 
after 1868 as Fields, Osgood & Company. He was the publisher 
of the foremost contemporary American writers, with whom he 
was on terms of close personal friendship, and he was the 
American publisher of some of the best-known British writers of 
his time, some of whom, also, he knew intimately. The first 
collected ♦‘(Ji^ion of De Quincey’s works (20 vols., 1850-1855) was 
published by his firm. As a publisher he was characterized by a 
somewhat rare combination of keen business acumen and sound, 
discriminating literary taste, and as a man he was known for his 
geniality and charm of manner. In 1862-1870, as the successor 
of James Russell Lowell, he edited the Atlantic Monthly. In 1871 
Fields retired from business and from his editorial duties, and 
devoted himself to lecturing and to writing. Of his books the 
chief were the collection of sketches and essays entitled Under- 
brush (1877) and the chapters of reminiscence composing Yester- 
days with Authors (1871), in which he recorded his personal 
friendship with Wordsworth, Thackeray, Dickens, Hawthorne 
and others. He died in Boston on the 24th of April 1881. 

His second wife, Annie Adams Fields (b. 1834), whom 
he married in 1854, published Utider the Olive (1880), 0 book 
of verses ; James T. Fields : Biographical Notes and Personal 
Sketches (1882); Authors and Friends (1896); The Life and 
Letters of Harriet Beecher Stmve (1897) ; and Orpheus (1900). 

FIENNES, NATHANIEL (c. 1668-1669) English politician, 
second son of William, ist Viscount Save and Sele, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Temple, of Stow in Buckinghamshire, was born 
in 1607 or 1608, and educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford, where as founder's kin he was admitted a periietual 
fellow in 1624. After al>out five years’ residence he left without 
taking a degree, travelled abroad, and in Switzerland imbibed or 
strengthened those religious principles and that hostility to the 
I^audian church which were to he the chief motive in his future 
political career. He returned to Scotland in i639> ^^nd established 
communications with the Covenanters and the Opposition in 
England, and as member for Banbury in both the Short and 
Long Parliaments he took a prominent part tn the attacks upon 
the church. He spoke against the illegal canons on the 14th of 
December 1640, and again on the 9th of February 1641 on the 
occasion of the reception of the London petition, when he argued 
against episcopacy as constituting a political as well as a religious 
danger and made a great impression on the House, his mime being 
added immediately to the committee appointed to deal with 
church affairs. He took a leading part in the examination into 
the army plot ; was one of the commissioners appointed to attend 
the king to Scotland in August 1641 ; and was nominated one 
of the committee of safety in July 1642. On the outbreak of 
hostilities he took arms immediately, commanded a troop of 
horse in the army of Lord Essex, was present at the relief of 
Coventry in August, and at the fight at Worcester in September, 
where he distinguished himself, and subsequently at Edgehill. 
Of the last two engagements he wrote accounts, viz. True and 
Exact Relation of both the Battles fought by . . .. Earl of Essex . . . 
against the Bloudy Cavaliers (1642). (See also A Narrative of the 
Late Battle before Worcester taken by a Gentleman of the Inns^of 
Court 'from the mouth of Master Fimnes, 1642). In Fcbruaiy^ 
2643 Fiennes w'as sent down to Bristol, arrested. Colonel Essex 
the governor, executed the two leaders of a plot to deliver up tlie 
city, and received ii commission himself as governor on the ist 
of May 1643. On the arrival, however, of Prince Rupert on the 
22nd of Juiy the place was in no condition to resist an attack, 
and Fiennes capitulated. He addressed to Essex a letter in his 
defence (Thomason Tracts E. 65, 26), drew up for the parliament 
a Relation concerning the Surrender . . . (1643), answered by 
Prynne and Clement Walker accusing him of treachery and 
cowardice, to which he opposed Col, Fiennes hts Reply. . .1.., He 
was tried at St Albans by the council of war in December, was 
pronounced guilty of having surrendered the place improperly, 
and sentenced to death. He was, however, pardoned, and the 
facility with which Bristol subsequently capitulated to the 
parliamentar}^ army ind^^^ed Cromwell and the generals to 
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exonerate him completely. His militaxy career nevCTthekss now 
came to an end. He went abroad, and it was some time before he 
reappeared on the political scene. In September 1647 he 
included in the army committee, and on the 3rd of January 1648 
he became a member of the committee oif safety. He wa^,. 
however, in favour of accepting the king’s terms at Newport in 
December, and in consequence was excluded from tiie House by 
Pride’s Purge. An opponent of church government in any form, 
he was no friend to the rigid and tyrannical Presbyterianism of 
the day, and inclined to Independency and Cromwell’s party. 
He was a member of the council of state in 1654, and in June 
1655 he received the strange appointment of commissioner for 
the custody of the great seal, for which he was certainly in no way 
fitted. In the parliament rjf 1654 he was returned for Oxford 
county and in that of 1656 for the university, while in January 
1658 he was included in Cromwell’s House of Lords. He was in 
favour of the Protector’s assumption of the royal title and urged 
his acceptance of it on several occasions. His public career 
closes with addresses delivered in his capacity as chief com- 
missioner of the great seal at the beginning of the sessions of 
January 20, 1658, and January 2, 1659, in which the religious 
basis of Cromwell’s government is especially insisted upon, the 
feature to which Fiennes throughout his career had attached most 
value. On the reassembling of the Long Parliament he was 
superseded ; he took no part in the Restoration, and died at 
Newton Tony in Wiltshire on the r6th of December i66q. 
Fiennes married (t), Elizabeth, daughter of the famous parlia- 
mentarian Sir John Eliot, by whom he had one son, afterwards 
3rd Viscount Save and Sole ; and (2), Frances, daughter of 
Richard Whitehead of Tuclerley, Hants, by whom he had three 
daughters. 

Besides the pamphlets already cited, a number of his speeches and 
other j)olitical tracts were published (see Gen. Catalogue, British 
Museum). Wood also attributed to him Monanhv Asserted (ibe)o) 
(reprinted in Somers Tracts, vi. [ed. Scot^t]), Imt there seems no 
reason to ascribe to him with Clement Walker the authorship of 
Sprigge’s Anglia Rediviva. 

FIERI FACIAS, usually abbreviated fi. fa. (Lat. “ that you 
cause to be made ”), in English law, a writ of execution after 
judgment obtained in action of debt or damages. 1 i is addres.scd 
to the sheriff, and commands him to make good the amount 
out of the goods of the person against whom judgment has been 
obtained. (See Execution.) 

FIESCHI, GIUSEPPE MARCO (1790-1836), the chief con- 
spirator in the attempt on the life of l.ouis l^hilippe in July 
1S35, was a native of Muralo in Corsica. He sensed undtr 
Murat, then returned to Corsica, where he was condemned tv) 
ten years’ imprisonment and perpetual surveillance by tl.c* 
police for theft and forgery. After a period of vagabondage he 
eluded the police and obtained a small post in Paris by means 
of forged papers ; but losing it on account of his suspi' ious 
manner. of living, be resolved to revenge himself on society. 
He took lodgings on the Boulevard du Temple, and there, wiih^ 
two members of the Societe des Droits de THomme, Morey and 
Pepin by name, contrived an “ infernal machine,” constructed 
with twenty gun barrels, to be fired simultaneously. On the 
28th of July 1835, as Louis Philippe was passing along the boule- 
vard to the Bastille, accompanied by his three sons and a 
numerous staff, the macliine was exploded. A ball grazed tlie 
king’s forehead, and his horse, with those of the duke of Nemours 
and of the prince de Joinville, was shot ; Marshal Mortier was 
killed, with seventeen other persons, and many were wounded ; 
but the king and the princes escaped as if by miracle. Ficschi 
himself was severely wounded by the discharge of his machine, 
and vainly attempted to escape. The attentions of the most 
skilful physicians were lavished upon him, and his life was saved 
for the stroke of justice. On his trial he named his accomplices,'^ 
displayed much bravado, and expected or pretended to expfet 
ultimate pardon. He was condemned to death, and was guillo- 
tined on the 19th of February 1836. Morey and Pepin were 
also executed, another accomplice was sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment and one was acquitted. No less than 
seven plots against the life of I.otiis Philippe had been discovered 
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by the police within the year, and apologists were not wanting 
in the revolutionary’’ press for the crime of Fieschi. 

See ProcH de Fieschi, de sa vie privie, sa condamnation par 

la Cour des Pairs et celles de ses complices (2 vols., 183O) ; also P. 
Thureau-Daiigin, Htsi. de la monarcnie de Juillet (voi. iv. ch. xii., 
1884). 

FIE5C0 (de’ Fieschi), GIOVANNI LUIGI (r. 1523-1547), 
count of Lavagna, was descended from one of the greatest 
families of Liguria, first mentioned in the loth century. Among 
his ancestors were two popes (Innocent IV. and Adrian V.), 
many cardinals, a king of Sicily, three saints, and many generals 
and admirals of Genoa and other states. Sinibaldo Fic.sco, 
his father, had been a close friend of Andrea Doria (^.w.), and 
had rendered many important ser\dccs to the Genoese republic. 
On his death in 1532 Giovanni found himself at the age of 
nine the head of the family and possessor of immense estates. 
He grew up to be a handsome, intelligent youth, of attrac- 
tive manners and very ambitious. He married Eleonora Cihb, 
marchioness of Massa, in 1540, a woman of great beauty and 
family influence. There were many reasons which inspired hi.s 
hatred of the Doria family ; the almost absolute power wielded 
by the aged admiral and the insolence of his nephew and heir 
Giannettmo Doria, the commander of the galleys, were galling 
to him as to many other Genoese, and it is said that Giannettino 
was the lover of Fiesco’s wife. Moreover, the Fiesco Ixdonged 
to the French or popular party, while the Doria were aristocrats 
and Imperialists. When Ficsco determined to conspire against 
Doria he found friends in many quarters. Pope Paul III. was 
the first to encourage him, while both Pier Luigi Farnese, duke 
of Parma, and Francis I. of France gave him much assistance 
and promised him many advantages. Among his associates in 
Genoa were his brothers Girolamo and Ottobuono, Verrina 
and R. Sacco. A number of armed men from the Fiesco fiefs 
were secretly brought to Genoa, and it was agreed that on the 
2nd of January' 1547, during the interregnum before the election 
of the new doge, the galleys in the port should be seized and the 
city gates held. The first part of the programme was easily 
carried out, and Giannettino Doria, aroused by the tumult, 
rushed down to the port and was killed, but Andrea escaped 
from the city in time. The conspirators attempted to gain 
possession of the go^'ernment, but unfortunately for them 
Giovanni Luigi, while cro.ssing a plank from the quay to one 
of the galleys, fell into the water and was drowned. The news 
spread consternation among the Fiesco faction, and Girolamo 
Fiesco found few adherents. They came to terms with the 
senate and were granted a general amnesty. Doria returned 
to Genoa on the 4th thirsting for revenge, and in spite of the 
amnesty he confiscated the Fiesco estates ; Girolamo had shut 
himself up, with Verrina and Sacco and other conspirators, in 
his castle of Montobbia, which the Genoese at Doria's instiga- 
tion besieged and captured. Girolamo Fiesco and Verrina wxre 
tried, tortured and executed ; all their estates were seized, some 
of which, including Torriglia, Doria obtained for himself. Otto- 
buono Fiesco, who had escaped, was captured eight years after- 
wards and put to death by Doria’s orders. 

There are many accounts of the conspiracy, of which perhaps the 
best is contained in E. Petit's Andr^ Doria (Paris, 1887), chs. xi. 
and xii., where all the chief authorities are quoted ; see also Calligari, 
La Congiura del Fiesco (Venice, 1892), and Gavazzo, Nuovi documenti 
suUa ^ngiura del conte Fiesco (Genoa, 1886) ; E. Bemabo-Brea, in his 
Sulla^ngiura di Giovanni Luigi Fieschi^ publishes many important 
documents, while L. Capelloni's CowgiKra del Fiesco, edited by 
Olivieri, and A. Mascardi's Congiura del conte Giovanni Luigi de' 
Fieschi (Antwerp, 1629) may 1 ^ commended among the earlier 
works. The Fiesco conspiracy has been the subject of many poems 
and dramas, of which the most famous is that by Schiller. Sec also 
under Doria, Andrea ; Farnese. (L. V.*) 

FIESOLE (anc. Faesulae, q.v.), a town and episcopal see 
Tuscany, Italy, in the province of Florence, from which it 
K 3 m. N.E. by electric tramway. Pop. (1901) town 4951, 
commune i6,8i6. It is situated on a hill 970 ft. above sea-levcl, 
and commands a fine view. The cathedral of S. Komolo is an 
early and simple^ example of the Tuscan Romanesque style ; 
it is a small basilica, begun in 1028 and restored in 1256. The 
picturesque battlement^ campanile belongs to 1213. The 


tomb of the bishop Leonardo Salutati (d. 1466), with a beautiful 
portrait bust by the sculptor Mino da Fiesole (1431-1484), 
IS fine. The 13th-century Palazzo Pretorio contains a sm^l 
museum of antiquities. The Franciscan monastery commands 
a fine view. The church of S. Maria Primerana has some works 
of art, and S. Alessandro, which is attributed to the 6th century, 
contains fifteen ancient columns of cipollino. The inhabitants 
of Fiesole are largely engaged in straw -plaiting. 

Below Fiesole, between it and Florence, lies San Domenico 
di Fiesole (485 ft.) ; in the Dominican monaster)’ thi* painter, 
Fra Giovanni Angdico da Fiesole (1387-2455), lived until he 
went to S. Marco at Florence! Here, too, is the Badia di Fiesole, 
founded in 1028 and re-erected about 1456-1466 by a follower 
of Brunelleschi. It is an irregular pile of buildings, in fine and 
simple early Renaissance style ; a small part of the original 
fa<;ade of 1028 in black and white marble is pre.served. The 
interior of the church is decorated with sculptures by pupils of 
Desiderio da Settignano. The slopes of the hill on which F'icsole 
stands are covered with fine villas. To the S.E. of Fiesole lies 
Monte Ceceri (1453 ft.), with quarries of grey pteira serena, 
largely used in Florence for building. To the E. of this lies the 
14th-century castle of Vincigliata restored and fitted up in the 
medieval style. 

FIFE, an eastern countj^ of Scotland, bounded N. by the 
Firth of Tay, E. by the North Sea, S. by the Firth of Forth, 
and W. by the shires of Perth, Kinro.ss and Clackmannan. The 
Isle of May, Inchkeith, Inchcolm, Inchgarvie and the islet of 
Oxcar Wong to the shire. It has an area of 322,844 acres or 
504 sq. m. Its coast-line measures 108 m. The Lomond Hills 
to the S. and S.W. of Falkland, of which West Lomond is 1713 ft. 
high and East Lomond 1471 ft., Saline FI ill (1178 ft.) to the N.W. 
of Dunfermline, and Benarty (1131 ft.) on the confines of Kinross 
are the chief heights. Of the rivers the F^den is the longest ; 
formed on the borders of Kinross-shire by the confluence of 
Beal tie Burn and Carmore Burn, it pursues a wandering course 
for 25 m. N.E., partly through the Howe, or Hollow of Fife, and 
empties into the North Sea. There is good trout fishing in its 
upper waters, but weirs prevent salmon from ascending it. 
The Leven drains the loch of that name and enters the Forth 
at the town of Leven after flowing eastward for 15 m. There 
are numerous factories at various points on its banks. The 
Ore, rising not far from Roscobie Hills to the north of Dunferm- 
line, follows a mainly north-easterly course for 15 m. till it joins 
the Leven at Windygates. The old loch of Ore which was an 
expansion of its water was long ago reclaimed. Motray Water 
finds its source in the parish of Kilmany, a (ew miles W. by N. 
of Cupar, makes a bold sweep towards the north-east, and then, 
taking a southerly turn, enters the head-waters of St Andrews 
Bay, after a course of 12 m. The principal lochs are Loch 
Fitty, Loch Geliy, Loch Glow and Loch Lindores ; they are 
small but afford some sport for trout, perch and pike. “ Fresh- 
water mussels ” occur in Loch Fitty. There are no glens, and the 
only large valley is the fertile Stralheden, which supplies part 
of the title of the combined baronies of Stratheden (created 
1836) and Campbell (created 1841). 

Geology— 'Bet’ween Damhead and Tayport on the northern side of 
the low-lyin" Howe of Fife the higher ground is formed of Lower Old 
Red Sandstone volcanic rocks, consisting of red and purple por- 
phyritcb and andesites and .some coarse agglomerates, which, in the 
neighbouihooa of Auchtermuchty, are rounded and conglomeratic. 
These rocks e a gentle dip towards the S.S.E. 'fhey are overlaid 
unconformrihly by the soft red .sandstones of the Tipper Old Red 
series which im lerlie the Howe of Fife from Loch T>even to the 
coast. The quarries in these rocks in Dura Den are famous for 
fossil fishes. Following the Old Red rocks conformal )Iy are the 
Carboniferous formations which occupy the remainder of the county, 
and are well exposed on the coast and in the nnmcrtms quarrie.s. 
The Carboniferous rocks include, at the base, the Calcifei'ous Sand- 
stone series of dark shales with thin limestones, sandstones and coals. 
They are best de\’eloped around Fife Ness, between St Andrews and 
EUe, and again around Burntisland between Kirkcaldy and Inver- 
keithing Bay. In the Carboniferous Limestone series, which comes 
next in upward succession, arc the valuable gas-coals and ironstones 
worked in the coal-fields of Dunfermline, Saline, Oakley, Torrybum, 
Kirkcaldy and Markinch. The true Cpal Mcjisures lie in the oistrict 
around Dysart and Leven, East Wemyss and Kinglassie, and they 
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fure liepaisited from the coail^bearing C&rbonUerous Limestone series 
py the sandstones and conglomerates of the MiUatone Grit. Fourteen 
seams of coal are found in the Dysart Coal Measures, associated 
sandstones, shales and clay ironstonds. Fife is remarkably rich 
in evidences of former volcanic activity. Besides the Old Red 
Sandstone volcanic rocks previously mentioned, there are many beds 
of contemporaneous basaltic lavas and tulls in the Carboniferous 
tocks ; Saline Hill and Knock Hfll were flio sites of vents, whldh at 
that time threw out ashes ; these intetbedded rocks are well exposed 
on the shofe between Burntisland .and Sealield Tower. There were 
ahio nvany intrusive sheets of dolerite and basalt forced into the 
lower Carboniferous rocka> and these now play an important part 
in the scenery of the county. They form the summits of the Lomond 
Hills and Bcnarty, and they may l*e followed from Cult Hill by the 
Cleiah Hills to Blairadam ; and again near Dunfermline, Burntisland, 
Torrybum, Atichtertool and St Andrews. Later, in Permian times, 
eastern Fife was the seat of further volcanic action, and great numbers 
of “ necks " or vents pierce the Carboniferous rocks ; Largo Law is a 
striking example. In one of these necks on the shore at Kmcraig 
Point is a fine example of columnar basalt : the Rock and Spindle ” 
near St Andrews is another. -Last of all in Tertiary tinges, east and 
west rifta in the Old Red Sandstone were filled by basalt dikes. 
Glacial deposits, ridges of gravel and sand, boulder clay, &c., brought 
from the cover much of tiie older rocks, and traces of old 

raised beaches are found round the coast and in tlic Mowe of Fife, 
in the 23-ft. beach in tlie East Neuk of Fife is an island sea^cliff with 
small caves. 

Climate and Agriculture . — Since the higher hills all lie in the 
west, most of the county is exposed to tiae full force of the east 
winds from1:he North Sea, which often, save in the more sheltered 
areas, check the progress of vegetation. At an elevation of 500 or 
doo ft above the sea harvests are three or four weeks later than 
in the vaUey^ and low-lying a)a$t-land. The climate, on the 
whole, is mildo proximity to the sea qualifying the heat in summer 
and the cold in winter. The average annual rainfall is 31 in., 
rsther less in the East Neuk district and around St Andrews, 
somewhat more as the hills arc ^proached, late summer cand 
autumn being tlie wet season. The aiverage tatoperatuire for 
January is 38° R, for July 59*5°, and for the year 47*4®. Four- 
hfths oi the total area is under cultivation, and though the 
acreage under .grain is smaller than it waa, the yield of each crop 
is still extraordinarily good, oats, barley, wheat being the order 
of acreage. Of the green crops most attention is given to turnips. 
Potatoes also do well. The acreage under permanent pasture 
and wood is very considerable. Cattle are mainly kept for feed- 
ing purposes, and dairy farming, tl>ough attracting more notice, 
has never been followed more than to supply local markets. 
Sheqp>-farming, however, is on ,the increase, and the raising of 
horses, especially farm horses, is an important pursuit. They 
are strong, active and hardy, with a large admixture, or purely, 
of Clydesdale blood. The ponies, hunters and carriage Iiorses so 
bred are higldy esteemed. The strain of pigs has been improved 
by the introduction of Berkshires. North of the Eden the soil, 
though generally thin, is fertile, but the .sandy waste of Tents 
Moor is beyond redemption. From St Andrew^s southwards all 
aloiig the coast the land is vqry productive. That adjacent to 
the East Neuk consists chiefly of clay and rich loan;^ From 
Leven to Xnverkeithing it varies from a light sand to a rich 
clayey loam. Excratii^ Stcatheden and Strathlcvcn, which are 
mostly rich, fertile loam, the interior is principally cold and stiff 
clay or thin Joam with strong clayey subsoil. Part of the H owe of 
Fife is light and ^ii^ly and covered with heather.. Some small 
peat mosses still ^exist, and near Eochgelly there- is a tract of 
witBtie, partly moss and partly heath. The character of the farm 
management may be judged by its results. The best methods arc 
pursuied. and houses, steadings and cot^es are all in good order, 
oommooions and comfortable. Rabbits, hares,i^heasants end 
partridges are common in certain districts ; roe detifr are occasion- 
ally seen ; wild geese, ducks and teal haunt the lochs ; pigeon- 
houses are fairly numerous ; and grouse and blackcock are 
plentiful on the Lomond moors. The shire is well suited for 
fox-hunting^ and there are packs in both the eastern and the 
western ’Albion of Fife, 

'Next to**,‘ttaaKksbire, Fife is the largest coal- 
peoduemg oouil^ in Sc<»tiand. The coal-held may roughly be 
dmrided intto iiii S^^armline basin (induding Haibeath, I^ch- 
gd^and Kdt^)^|^Pl|if^ principal house codls are found, and 


the Wemyss or Dysart basin (including Methil and the hinter- 
land), where gas-coal of the best quality is obtained. Cool is also 
extonsiveJy worked at Culross, Camock, Falfield, Donibristle, 
ladybank, Kilconquhar and elsewhere. Beds of ironstone, 
limestone, sandstone and shale lie in many places contiguous to 
the coal. Blackband ironstone is worked at Lochgdly and 
Oakley, where there are large smelting furnaces. Oil shale is 
worked at Bumtidand and Airdrie near Crail. Among the 
principal limestone quarries are those at Charlestown, Burnt- 
island and €ults. Freestone of superior quality is quarried at 
Strutlunjglo, Burntisland and Dunfermline. Whinstone of 
unusual hardness and durability is obtained in nearly every 
district. Lead has been worked in the Lomond Hills and copper 
and zinc have been met with, though not in paying quantities. 
It is of interest to note that in the trap tufa at Elie there have 
been found pyropes (a variety of dark-red garnet), which arc 
regarded as the most valuable of Scottish precious stones and 
are sold under the name of Elie rubies. 

Other Industries . — The staple manufacture is linen, ranging 
from the finest damasks to the coarsest ducks and sackings. Its 
chief seats are at Kirkcaldy and Dunfermline, but it is carried on at 
many of the inland towns and villages, especially those situated 
near the Eden and Leven, on the banks of which rivers^ as well as 
at Kirkcaldy, Dunfermline and Ceres, are found the blcarhing- 
greens. Kirkcaldy is famous for its oil-cloth and linoleum. 
Most of the leading towns possess breweries and tanneries, and 
the largest distilleries are at Cameron Bridge and Burntisland. 
Woollen cloth is made to a small extent in several towns, and 
fishing-net at Kirkcaldy, I<argo and West Wemyss. Paper is 
manufactured at Guardbridge, Mark inch and Le^ie ; eartl>en- 
ware a.t Kirkcaldy ; tobacco at Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy ; 
engineering works and iron foundries are found at Kirkcaldy and 
Dunfermline j and shipbuilding is carried on at Kinghorn, 
Dysart, Burntisland, Inverkeithing and Tayport. From Inver- 
keithing all the way round the coast to Newhurgh there are 
harbours at different points. They are mostly of moderate 
dimensions, the principal port being Kirkcaldy. 'J'hc largest 
salmon fisheries are conducted at Newburgh and the chief seat of 
the herring fishery is Anstruther, but most of the coast towns 
take some part in the fishing -either off the shore, or at stations 
farther north, or in the deep sea. 

Communicatians.^Tlie North British railway possesses a 
monopoly in the shire. From the Forth Bridge the main line 
follows the coast as far as Dysart and then turns northwards to 
Ladybank, where it diverges to the north-east for Cupar and the 
Tay Bridge. From Tliornton Junction a branch runs to Dun- 
fermline -and another to Methil, and here begins also the coast 
line for Leven, Crail and St Andrews, which touches the main line 
again at Leuebars Junction; .at Markinch a branch runs to 
Leslie ; at Ladybank there are branches to Mawcarse Junction, 
and to Newburgh and Perth ; and at Leuchars Junction a loop 
line runs to Tayport and Newport, joining the main at Wormit. - 
From the Forth Bridge the system also connects, via Dunferm- 
line, with AHoa and Stirling in the W. and with Kinross and 
Perth in the N* From Dunfermline there is a branch to Charks- 
lown, which -on that account is soBaettmes -called the port of 
Dunfermline. 

Population and Gotterttmeni . — The population was 190,365 
in 1891, and 218,840 in 190J, when 844 persons spoke Gaelic 
and English and 3 Gaelic only. The chief towns are the 
Anstruthers (pop. in 1901, 4233), Buckhaven (8828), Burntisland 
(4846), Cowdenbeath (7908), Cupar (4511), Dunfernffine (25,250), 
Dysart (3562), Kelty (3986), Kirkcaldy (34,079). Leslie (3587), 
Leven (5577), Lochgelly (5472), Lurafxhmnana {»07i), Newport 
(2869), Bt Andrews (7621), Tayport (3325) and Wemyss (252®). , 
For parliamenta^^ purposes Fife is divided into an eastefip 
and a western division, each returning -onie member. JX alsu 
includes the Kirkcaldy district of parliaxnentaiy burghs -(com- 
prising Burntisland, Dysaxt, Kiz^horn and KirkcaldyX ^d the 
St Andrews district (the two Anitnjithers, Crail, Cupar, Kilrenny^ 
Pitteaweem and St Amdrews); while Culross, Dunfermline 
and Inverkeithing ^ grouped with the Stirling distrkt. As 
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regpank education idle county U under schodl4x)ard jurisdiction^ 
and in respect of higher education its equipment is effective. 
St Andrews ccmtains several excellent schools ; at Cupar there is 
the BcU-Baxter school j at Dunfermline 4ind Kirkcaldy there are 
high schools and at Anstmther there is the Waid Academy. 

History. — In remote times the term Fife was applied to the 
peninsula lying between the estuaries of the Tay and Forth 
and separated from the rest of the mainland by the Ochil Hills. 
Its earliest inhabitants were Piets of the nort/hern branch and 
their country was long known as Pictavia. Doubtless it was 
owing to the fact that the territory was long subject to the rule 
of an independent king that Fife itself come to be called distinct- 
ively The Kingdom, a name of which the natives are still proud. 
The Romans effected no settlement in the province, though it is 
probable that they temporarily occupied points here and there. 
In any case the Romans left no impression on the civilization of 
the natives. With the arrival of the missionaries — especially 
St Serf, St Kenneth, St Rule, St Adrian, St Monan and St Fillan — 
the conversion of the Piets went on apace. Interesting memorials 
of these devout missionaries exist in the numerous coast caves 
between Dysart and St Andrews and in the crosses and sculptured 
stones, some doubtless of pre-Christian origin, to be seen at various 
places. The word Fife, according to Skene, seems to be identical 
with the Jutland Fibh (pronounced Fife) meaning ‘‘ forest,’* 
and was probably first used by the Frisians to describe the country 
behind the coasts of the J^'orth and Tay, where Frisian tribes arc 
supposed to have settled at the close of the 4th century. The 
next immigration was Danish, which left lasting traces in many 
place-names (such as the frequent use of law for hill). An 
ancient division of the Kingdom into Fife and Fothrif survived 
for a period for ecclesiastical purposes. The line of demarcation 
ran from Leven to the east of Cults, thence to the west ofCdllcssie 
and ithence to the east of Auchtermuchty. To the 'cafet of this 
line lay Fife proper. In 3436 the ffirst shire 'of Kinross was 
formed, consisting of Kinross and Orwell, and was enlarged to 
its present dimensions by the transference from Fife of the 
parishes of Portrooak, Cleish and Tulliebole. Although the 
county has lain outside of the main stream of Scottish history, 
its records are far from dull or unimpOTtant. During the reigns 
of the earlier Stuarts, Dunfermline, Falkland and St Andrews 
were often the scene of solemn pageantry and romantic episodes. 
Out of the seventy royal burghs in Scotland no fewer than 
eighteen are situated in the shire. However, notwithstanding 
the marked preference of the Stuarts, the Kingdom did not 
hesitate to play the leading part in the momentous dramas of 
the Reformation and the Covenant, and by the i8th ccfntury fhe 
people had ceased to regard the old royfd line with any but 
sentimental interest, and the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745 
evoked only the most lukewarm support. 

See Sir Robert Sibbald, History of the Sheriffdoms of Fife and 
Kinross ; Rev. W. Taylor, Historical Aniiamties of Fife (1875) ; 
A. H. Millar, Fife^ Pictorial and Historical (Cujpar, 18^5) ; Sheriff 
Aeneas Mackay, sketch of the History of Fife (Edinhurgh, 1890,) ; 
History of Fife and Kinross (Scottish County Histo^ senes) (Edin- 
burgh, i8q6) ; John Geddie, The Fringe of Fife Edinburgh, 1894). 

FIFE (Fr. fifre ; Med. Ger. Schwmerpfeiff^ Feldpfeiff ; Ital. 
oitavino), originally the small primitive cylindrical transverse 
flute, now the smdl Bl^ military ifiute, usually conoidal in bore, 
used in a drum and fife band. The pitch Of the fife lies between 
that of the concert flute and piccolo. The fife, Kkc the flute, is 
an open pipe, for although the upper end is stopped by means 
of a cork, an outlet is provided by the embouohune which is 
never entirely closed by the lips. The six finger-holes of the 
primitive flute, with the open end df the tube for a key-note, 
gave the diatonic scale of the fundamental octave ; the second 
octave was produced by overblowing the notes of the funda- 
mental scale an octave higher ; part of a third octave was 
obtained by gleans of the higher harmonics produced by using 
certain finger-holes as vent-holes. The modern me has, 
in a^itpii^. to the six finger-holes, 4, 5 or 6 keys. Mersenne 
desciiilMnd figures the fife, which had in his day the compass 
of a ilfteenth.i The fife, which, he states, differed from the 

* Harmonic universelle (Paris, 1636), bk. v. prop, 9, pp. *41-144, 


German flute only in having a louder and brilliant tone and 
a shorter and narrower bore, was the instrument used by the 
Swiss with the drum. The sacfcbut, or serpent, was 'used as its 
baas, for, as Mersenne explains, the bass instrument could not 
be made long enough, nor could the hands reach the holes, 
although some flutes were actually made with keys and had the 
tube doubled back as in the bassoon.^ 

The words /i/# and the Fr. pfre were undoubtedly derived ^rom 
the Ger. Pieiff, the fife being called by Pmetorius ^ Schweizerpfeiff 
and Feldpfeifff, while Martin Agricola,^ writing a century eariier 
(1529), mentions the transverse flute by the names oi ^Querchp'feiff 
or Schweizerpfeiff, which Seba.stian Virdung ® writes Zwerchpfetff. 
The Old English spelling was pkife, J>hiphe or ffyffc. The fife was in 
use in England in the middle of the 16th centiuy'', for at a muster of 
the citheens of London in 1540, droumes and ffyffes are mentioned. 
At the battle ot St Quentin (Jjf57) the li.st of the Engltsh -army* 
employed states thnt one trumpet was allowed to cacli cavaiy troop 
of 100 men, and a drum and fife to each hundred of foot. A drumme 
and phife were also emplojred at one shilling per diem for the ** Traync 
of Artillery:.’' ’ Tliis was the nucleus of the modem milita^ bond, 
and may be regarded as the first step in its formation. In England 
the adoption of the fife as a militacry instrument was due to the 
initiative of Henry VIII., who sent to Vienna for ten good drums 
and as many filers.'' Ralph Smith gives rules for drummers and 
fifers who, in addition to the duty of giving signals in peace and war 
to the company, were expected to be brave, secret and ingenious, 
and masters of several limguages, for they were oft sent to parley 
with theienemy and were entrusted with honourable but dangerous 
mis.sions. In 1585 the drum and fife formed part of the furniture 
for war among the companies of the ci^ of London. ''' Queen 
Ehzabeth (^cording to Michaud, Biogr. universelle^ tome xiii. p. 60) 
had a peculiar taste for noisy music, and during moats had a concert 
of twelve trumpets, two kettledrums, with fifes and drums. The 
fife became such a favourite military instrument during the i6th 
and lyth centuries in England that it displaced the bagpipe ; it 
was, however, in turn superseded early in the i8th century by the 
hautboy (sec Obok), introducod from France. In the middle of the 
1 8th century the fife was reintroduced into the British army band 
by the dtfkeof Cumberland in the Guards in 1745, commemorated 
by William Hogarth’s picture of the “ March of the Guards towards 
Scotland in 1745,"' in which are seen a drummer and filer ; and by 
Colonel Bedford into the royal regiment of artillery in 1748, at the 
end of the war, when a Hanoverian fifer, John Ulrich, was brought 
over from Flanders as instructor.** In 1747 the 19th regiment, 
known as Green Howards, also had the advantage of a Hanoverian 
fifer as teacher, a youth presented by his colonel to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Williams commanding the regiment at Boisde-Duc. Drum 
and fife bands in a short time became common in all infantry regi- 
ments, while among the cavalry the trumpet prevailed. 

For the acoustics, construction and or^in of 'the fife see Flute. 
lllustratkms of the fife may be seen in Cowdray's picture of an en- 
campment at Portsmouth in 15^ ; in Sanaford’s Coronation 
I’rocession of James II.," and in C, R. Day's Descriptive Catalogue, 
pi. i. (F) (description No. 42, p. 27), (K, S.) 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN, the name of a Puritan sect in 
England whidi for a time supported the government of Oliver 
Cromwell in the belief that it was a preparation for the fifth 
monarchy,” that is for the monarchy which should succeed the 
Assyrian, the Persian, the Greek and the Roman, and during 
w'hich Christ should reign on earth with His saints for a thousand 
years. These sectaries aimed at bringing about the entire aboli- 
tion of tlic existing laws and institutions, and the substitution 
of a sirnpler code based upon the law of Moses. Disappointed 
at the delay in the fulfilment of their hopes, they soon bqgan 
to agitate against the government and to vilify Cromwell but 
the arrest of their leaders and preachers, Christopher Feakc, 
John Rogers and others, cooled their ardour, and tiiey wore, 
perforce, content to cherish their hopes in secret until after the 
Restoration. Then, on the 6th of January a 661, a band of fifth 
monarchy men, headed by a cooper named Thomas Venmer, 

* For an illustration of one of ithesc bass flutes see article Flute, 
fig. 2. 

* Syntagma musicum (Wolfenbiittel, j6j8>, pi>. 40-41 of Reprint* 

^ Jidusica instrumentaUs (Wittenberg, 1529), 

® Musica getutscht %tnd ausxgezogen (Basel, 1511). 

® See Sir S. D. Scott, The British Army^ vol. li. p. 396. 

’ See H, G. Farmer, Mtenwirs of the Rojml A rtillery Hand [(London, 
1904). 

® Id. • Jd. Stowe’s p. 702* 

'Groee, Military Antiquities (London, 1801), vol. ii. 

“ See [Colonel P, Forbes Macbean, Memoirs of the Royal Regimmiinf 
ArtiUery^ 
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who was one of their preachers, made an attempt to obtain 
possession of London. Most of them were either killed or taken 
prisoners, and on the 19th and 21st of January Venner and ten 
others were executed for high treason. From that time the 
special doctrines of the sect either died out, or became merged 
in a milder form of millenarianism, similar to that which exists 
at the present day. 

For the proceedings of the sect see S. R. Gardiner, History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate^ passim (London, 1894-1901) ; 
and for an account of the rising of 1601 see Sir John Rercsby, 
Memoirs^ i6j4~i63(^, edited by J. J. Cartwright (London, 1875). 

FIG, th^ pDpuhr name givc*n to plants of the genus Ficus ^ an 
eictensive group, included in the natural order Moraceae, and 
characterized by a remarkable development of the pear-shaped 
receptacle, the edge of which curves inwards, so as to form a 
nearly closed cavity, bearing the numerous fertile and sterile 
flowers mingled on its surface. The figs vary greatly in habit, — 
some being low trailing shrubs, others gigantic trees, among the 



Figure i. — Fruiting Branch of Fig, Ficus Carica; about | nat. size. 

I. Unripe fruit cut lengthwise; about ^ nat. size. 2. Female 
flower taken from i ; enlarged. 3, Ripe fruit cut lengthwise; about 

nat. size. 

most striking forms of those tropical forests to which they are 
chiefly indigenous. They have alternate leaves, and aboflnd in a 
milky juice, usually acrid, though in a few instances sufficiently 
mild to be used for allaying thirst. This juice contains caout- 
chouc in large quantity. 

Ficus Carica (figure 1), which yields the well-known figs of 
commerce, is a bush or small tree— rarely more than 18 or 20 ft. 
high, — with broad, rough, deciduous leaves, very deeply lobed iif 
the cultivated varieties, but in the wild plant sometimes nearly 
entire. The green, rough branches bear the solitary, nearly 
sessile receptacles in the axils of the leaves. The male flowers arc 
placed chiefly m the upper part of the cavity, and in most 
varieties are number. As it ripens, the receptacle enlarges 
greatly, an(i(jj|H)^umerous single-seeded pericarps or true fruits 
become iin|pejlded in it. The fruit of the wild fig never acquires 
the sucg^^ini» of the cultivated kinds. The fig seems to be 
indigejdfSibD Asia Minor and Syria, but now occurs in a wild 
state in moil of the countries around the Mediterranean. From 
the ease with which the nutritious fruit can be preserved, it 
was probably one of the earliest objects of cultivation, as may 
be^erred from the frequent allusions to it in the Hebrew 


Scriptures.^ From a passage in Herodotus the fig would seem to 
have been unknown to the Persians in the days of the first Cyrus ; 
but it must have spread in remote ages over all the districts 
around the Aegean and Levant. The Greeks are said to have 
received it from Caria (hence the specific name) ; but the fruit so 
improved under Hellenic culture that Attic figs became celebrated 
throughout the East, and special laws were made to regulate 
their exportation. From the contemptuous name given to in- 
formers against the violation of those enactments, (rvKo<^vTat 
(a-yxor, our word sycophant is usually derived. The 

fig was one of the principal articles of sustenance among the 
Greeks ; the Spartans especially used it largely at their public 
tables. From Hellas, at some prehistoric period, it was trans- 
planted to Italy and the adjacent islands. Pliny enumerates 
many varieties, and alludes to those from Ebusus (the modern 
Iviza) as most esteemed by Roman epicures ; while he describes 
those of home growth as furnishing a large portion of the food of 
the slaves, particularly those employed in agriculture, by whom 
great quantities were eaten in the fresh stale at the periods of 
fig-harvest. In Latin myths the plant plays an important part. 
Held sacred to Bacchus, it was employed in religious ceremonies ; 
and the fig-tree that overshadowed the twin founders of Rome in 
the wolf’s cave, as an emblem of the future prosperity of the race, 
testified to the high value set upon the fruit by the nations of 
antiquity. The tree is now cultivated in all the Mediterranean 
countries, but the larger portion of our supply of figs comes from 
Asia Minor, the Spanish Peninsula and the south of France. 
Those of Asiatic Turkey are considered the best. The varieties 
are extremely numerous, and the fruit is of various colours, from 
deep purple to yellow, or nearly white. The trees usually bear 
two crops, — one in the early summer from the buds of the last 
year, the other in the autumn from those on the spring growth ; 
the latter forms the chief harvest. Many of the immature 
receptacles drop off from imperfect fertilization, which circum- 
stance has led, from very ancient times, to the practice of 
caprificaiionr Branches of the wild fig in flower are placed over 
the cultivated hushes. Certain hymenopterous insects, of the 
genera Blastophaga and Sycopha^a, which frequent the >vild fig, 
enter the minute orifice of the receptacle, apparently to deposit 
their eggs ; conveying thus llie pollen more completely to the 
stigma.s, they ensure the fertilization and con.sec|uent ripening of 
the fruit. By some the nature of the process has been questioned, 
and the better maturation of the fruit attributed merely to the 
stimulus given by the puncture of the insect, as in the case of the 
apple ; but the arrangement of the unisexual flowers in the fig 
renders the first theoiy^ the more probable. In some districts a 
straw or small twig is thrust into the receptacle with a similar 
object. When ripe the figs are picked, and spread out to dry in 
the sun, — those of better quality being much pulled and extended 
by hand during the process. Thus prepared, the fruit is packed 
closely in barrels, rush baskets, or wooden boxes, for commerce. 
The best kind, known as elemi, are shipped at Smyrna, where the ^ 

^ Of these tlic case of the Barren Fig-tree (Mark. xi. 12-14, 20-21 : 
compare Matt. xxi. 18-20), which Jesus cursed and which then 
.withered nw'ay, has been much discussed among theologians. The 
difficulty is in Mark xi. 13 : " And seeing a fig-tree alar off having 
leaves, he came, if haply lie might find anything thereon ; and wlicn 
he came to it he found nothing but leaves, for the time of figs was 
not yet.’* These last words obviously raise the question whether 
the expectation of Jesu.s of finding figs, and his cursing of the tree 
on finding none, were not unreasonable. Many ingenious solutions 
have been propounded, by suggest ed emendations of the text and 
otherwise, for which consult M'Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia 
of Biblical Literature (sub “ Fig ”) and the Encyclopaedia mblica 
(" Fig-tree ”) ; the former demurs to the unreasonableness, and 
contends that the appearance of the leavvs at this sea.son (March) 
indicated a pretentious precocity in this particular fig-tree, so that 
Jesus was entitled to expect that it would also have fruit, even ^ 
though the season had not arrived ; the Ency, Biblica, on the other 
hand, suppo.ses tliat some “ early Christian,” confon^jiinp parabih 
with history, has misunderstood the parable in Luke 6-9, and, 
forgetting that the season was not one for figs, has tfateormed it 
here into the narrative of an act of Jesus. The probabilitwl^leemB to 
be that the words ” for the time of figs was not yet ” un- 

intelligent gloss by an early reader, which has made its way«to the 
text. Kpor authorities see the works mentioned above. 

* From Lat. caprificus, a wild fig ; O. Eng. caprifig. 
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pulling and packing of figs form one of the most important 
industries of the people. 

This fruit still constitutes a large part of the food of the natives 
of Western Asia and southern Europe, both in the fresh and dried ^ 
state. A sort of cake made by mashing up the inferior kinds 
serves in parts of the Archipelago as a substitute for bread. 
Alcohol is obtained from fermented figs in some southern 
countries ; and a kind of wine, still made from the ripe fruit, 
was known to the ancients, and mentioned by Pliny under the 
name of sycites. Medicinally the fig is employed as a gentle 
laxative, when eaten abundantly often proving useful in 
chronic constipation ; it forms a part of the well-known “ con- 
fection of senna.” The milky juice of the stems and leaves is 
very acrid, and has been used in some countries for raising 
blisters. The wood is porous and of little value; though a piece, 
saturated with oil and spread with emery, is in France a common 
substitute for a hone. 

The fig is grown for its fresh fruit (eaten as an article of dessert) 
in all the milder parts of Europe, and in the United States, with 
protection in winter, succeeds as far north as Pennsylvania. 
The fig was introduced into England by Cardinal Pole, from 
Italy, early in the i6th century. It lives to a great age, and 
along the southern coast of England bears fruit abundantly as a 
standard ; but in Scotland and in many parts of England a south 
wall is indispensable for its successful cultivation out of doors. 

Fig trees arc propagated by cuttings, which sliould he put into 
pots, and placed in a gentle Iiatl)ed. They may l)c obtained more 
speedily from layers, which should consist of two or three years old 
.shoots, and these, when rooted, will form plants ready to bear Iruit 
the tirst or second year alti'r jilanling. The best soil for a fig border 
is a friable loam, hot too rich, but welt drained ; a chalky subsoil 
is congenial to the lre(‘, and, to correct the tendency to over-luxuii- 
ance of growth, the roots sliould lie confined within spaces surrounded 
by a wall enclosing an area of about a squaie yard. 'I'lie .sandy soil 
of Argenteuil, near I'aris, suits the fig remarkably well ; but the best 
trees are those which grow in old quarries, where their roots are tree 
from stagnant water, and when* tliey are .sheltered from cold, while 
exjiosed to a very hot sun, which ripens the fruit perfectly. The fig 
sucei-eds well jilanted in a paved court against a building with a 
.south asjuect. 

The fig tree naturally produces two sets of shoots and tw'o crops 
of fruit in the season. The first shoots generally show young figs 
in July and August, but these in the climate of England very .seldom 
ripen, and should therefore be rubbed off. The late or midsummer 
shoots likewise put forth fruit-buds, which, however, do not develop 
tlienrselves till the following .s[)ring ; and these form the only crop of 
figs on which the Briti.sli gardener can depend. 

The fig tree grown as a standard should get very little pruning, 
the effect of cutting being to .stimulate the buds to push shoots too 
gh *tigorous for bearing. When grown against a w-all, it has been 
r,ecommcnded that a single .stem should be trained to the height of 
a foot. Above this a slioot .should lie trained to the nght, and 
Another to the left; from these principals two other subdivisions 
f Should be encouraged, and trained 15 in. apart; and along the.se 
branches, at distances of about 8 in., shoots for hearing, as nearly 
as possible of equal vigour, should be encouraged. The bearing shoots 
produced along the leading branches sliould be trained 111 at full 
length, and in autumn every alternate one should be cut back to 
one eye. In the following summer the trained .shoots should bear 
and ripen fruit, and then be cut back in autumn to one eye, while 
shoots from the bases of those cut back the previous autumn should 
be trained for succession. In this way every leading branch will 
1)C furnished alternately with licaring and successional shoots. 

When protection is necessary, as it may be in severe winters, 
though it IS too often provided in excess, spruce branches have been 
found to answer the purjiose exceedingly well, owing to the fact 
that their leaves drop off gradually when tlie weather becomes 
milder in spring, and when the trees require less protection and 
more light and air. The principal part requiring protection is the 
main stem, v/hich is more tender than the young wood. 

In forcing, the fig requires more heat than the vine to bring it 
into leaf. It may be subjected to a temperature of 50® at night, 
and from 60* to 65® in the day, and this should afterwards be in- 
creased to 60® and 65° by night, and 70® to 75® by day, or even 
higher by sun heat, giving plenty of air at the same time. In this 
temperature the evaporation from the leaves is very great, and this 
must be replaced and the wants of the swelling fruit supplied by 
daily watering, by syringing the foliage, and by moistening the 
floor, this atmospheric moisture being also necessary to keep down 
the red spider. When tlie crop begins to ripen, a moderately dry 
atmosphere should be maintained, with abundant ventilation when 
the weather permits. 

The fig tree is easily cultivated in pots, and by introducing the 
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plants Into heat in succession the fruiting season may be consider- 
ably extended. The plants should be potted in turfy loam mixed 
with charcoal and old mortar rubbish, and in summer top-dressings 
of rotten manure, with manure water two or three times a week, 
will be beneficial. While the fruit is swelling, the pots should be 
plunged in a bed of fermenting leaves. 

The following are a few of the best figs ; those marked F. are good 
forcing sorts, and those marked W. suitable for walls : — 

Agen : brownish-green, turbinate. 

Brown Ischia, F. : chestnut -coloured, roundish-turbinate. 

Brown Turkey (Lee’s Perpetual), F., W. : purplish-brown, tur- 
binate. 

Brunswick, W. : brownish-green, pyriform. 

Col di Signora Blanca, F. : greenish-yellow, pyriform. 

Col di Signora Nero : dark chocolate, pyriform. 

Early Violet, F. : brownish -purple, roundish. 

Grizzly Bourjassotte : chocolate, round. 

Grossc Monstreuse de Lipari : pale chestnut, turbinate, 

Negro Largo, F. : black, long pyriform. 

White Ischia, F. : greenisli-yellow, roundish-obovate. 

White Marseilles, F., W. : pale green, roundish-obovate. 

The sycamore fig, FLcus SycomortiSj is a tree of large size, with 
heart-shaped leaves, which, from their fancied resemblance to 
those of the mulberry , gave origin to the name -vko/ao/dos. From 
the deep shade cast by its spreading branches, it is a favourite 
tree in Egypt and Syria, being often planted along roads and 
near houses. It bears a sweet edible fruit, somewhat like that of 
the common fig, but produced in racemes on the older boughs. 
The apex of the fruit is sometimes removed, or an incision made 



Figure 2, — India-rubber Tree, Ficus elasHcat showing spreading 
woody roots. 


in it, to induce earlier ripening. The ancients, after soaking it in 
water, preserved it like the common fig. The porous wood is only 
fit for fuel. 

The sacred fig, peepul, or bo, Ficus religiosa, a large tree with 
heart-shaped, long-pointed leaves on slender footstalks, is much 
grown in southern Asia. The leaves are used for tanning, and 
afford lac, and a gum resembling caoutchouc is obtained from the 
juice ; huX in India it is chiefly planted with a religious object, 
being regarded as sacred by both Brahmans and Buddhists. 
'The former believe that the last avatar of Vishnu took place 
beneath its shade, A gigantic bo, described by Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent as growing near Anarajapoora, in Ceylon, is, if tradition 
may be trusted, one of the oldest trees in the world. It is said to 
have been a branch of the tree under which Gautama Buddha 
became endued with his divine powers, and has always been held 
in the greatest veneration. The figs, however, hold as important 
a place in the religious fables of the East as the ash in the myths 
of Scandinavia. 

Ficus elastica, the India-rubber tree (figure 2), the large, 
oblong, glossy leaves, and pink buds of which are so familiar in 
our greenhouses, furnishes most of the caoutchouc obtained 
from the East Indies. It grows to a huge size, and is remarkable 
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for the snake>likc roots that extend in contorted masses around 
the base of the trunk. The small fruit is unfit for food. 

Fitu$ bengalensis, or the Banyan, wiW ki parts of northern 
India, but generally planted throughout the country, has a woody 
stem, branching to a height of 70 toi loo ft. and of vast extent 
with hsaxt-shai^ entire leaves tezminating in acute points. 
Every branch from the main body throws out its own roots, at 
first in small tender fibres, several yards from the ground ; hut 
these continually grow tliicker until they reach the surface, 
when they strike in, increase to large trunks, and become panent 
trees, shooting out new branches from the top, which again 
in time suspend' their rtwfts, and these, swelling into trunks, 
produce other branches,, the growth continuing as long as the 
earth contributes her sustenance. On the banks of the Nerbudda 
stood a celebratied tiree of this kind, which is supposed to be-thut 
described by Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander the Great. 
This tree once covered an area so immense, that it was known 
to shelter no fewer than 7000 men, and though much reduced in 
size by the destructive power of the floods, the remainder was 
described' by James Forbes (i749“i8it9), in his OrmUal Memoirs 
(^1*13-1815), as nearly 2000 ft. in circumference, while the trunks 
large and small exceeded 3000 in number. The tree usually 
grows from seeds dropped by birds on other trees. The leaf*axil 
of a palm forms a frequent receptacle for their grov^th, the palm 
becoming ultimately strangled by the growth of the fig, which 
by this time has developed numerous daughter stems which 
continue to expand and cover ultimately a large area. The 
famous tree in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, began its 
growth at the end of the i8th century on a sacred date-palm. 
In 1907 it had nciirly 250 aeriid roots, the parent trunk was 
4P ft. in.girth, and its leafy crown had a circumference of 857 ft ; 
and it was still growing vigorously. Both this tree and F. religtosa 
cause destruction to buildings, especially in Bengal, from seeds 
dropped by birds germinating on the walls. The tree yields an 
inferior rubber, and a coarse rope is prepared from the bark and 
from tlie aerial roots. 

FIGARO, a famous dramatic character first introduced on the 
stage by Beaumarchais in the Barbier de Shilky the Mariage 
de Figaro^ and the Folle Joumee, The name is said to be an old 
Spanish and Italian word for a wigraaker, connected with the 
verb eigarrar, to roll in paper. Many of the traits of the character 
are to be found in earlier comic types of the Roman and Italian 
st^, but as a whole the conception was marked by great 
originality ; and Figaro soon seized the popular imagination, 
and became the recognized representative of daring, clever and 
nonchalant roguery and intrigue. Almost immediately after its 
appearance, Mozart chose the Marriage of Figaro as the subject 
ot an opera, and the Barber of Seville was treated first by Patsiello, 
and afterwards in i8r6 by Rossini. In 1826 the name of the 
witty rogue w'as taken by a journal which continued till 1833 
to be one of the principal Parisian periodicals, numbering among 
its contributors such men as Jules Janin, Paul Lacroix, L6on 
Gozlan, Alphonse Karr, Dr Veron, Jules Sandeau and George 
Sand. Various abortive attempts were made to restore the 
Figaro during the next twenty years ; and in 1854 tlie efforts- of 
M. de Villemessant were crowned with success (see NewspaberSi; 
France). 

See Marc Monnier, Les A ieux de Figaro (i 868) ; H. de V iUemessant, 
Mimoires d'un journalisie (1867). 

FIGEAC, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondifisement in the department of Lot, 47 m, E.N.E. of 
Cahors on the Orleans railway. Pop. ( 1 906) 4330. It is enclosed 
by an amphitheatre of wooded and vineK:lad liills, on the right 
bank of the ObM, which is here crossed by an old bridge. It is 
ill-built and the streets are narrow and dirty ; on the outskirts 
shady boulevards have taken the place of the ramparts by which 
it waft surrounded. The town is very rich in old houses of the 
13th and 14th centuries; among them may be mentioned 
the Hotel- de Bal^e, of the 14th century, used as a prison. 
Another house, dating from the 15th century, was the birthplace 
of the Egyptologist J. F. Champollion, in memory of whom the 
erect^ m obelisk. The .principal church is that of 
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St Sauyeur,. which once belonged to the abbey of Figeac. It 
was built at the beginning of the 12th century, but restored 
later y the facade in particjdar is modern. Notre-Dame du Puy, 
in the highest part of the towq, belongs to the 12th and 13th 
centuries. It h^. no transept and its aisles extend completely 
round the interior. The altar-screen is a fine example of carved 
woodwork of the end of the 17 th century. Of the four obelisks 
which used to mark the limits of the authority of the abbots 
I of Figeac,- those to the south and the west of the town remain. 
Plgeac is the seat of a subprefect and has a tribunal of first in- 
stance, and a communal college. Brewii^, tanning, printing,. 

I doth-weaving and the manufacture of agricultural implements 
I are among the industries. Trade is. in cattle, leather, wool, plums^ 
walnuts and grain, and there are zinc mines in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Figeac grew up round an abbey founded by Pippin the Short 
in the 8th century, and throughout the middle ages it was the 
property of the monks. At the end of the i6th century the lord- 
ship was acquired by King Henry IV. ’s minister, tlie duke of 
Sully, who sold it to Louis XIII. in 1622, 

FIGUEIRA DA FOZ, or Fjgueira, a seaport of central 
Portugal, in tlie district of Coimbra, formerly included in the 
province of Beira; on the north bank of the river Mondego, 
at its mouth, and at the terminus of the Lisbon-Figueira and 
Guarda-Figueira railways. Pop. (1900) 6221. Figueira da Foz 
is an important fishing-station, and one of the headquarters of 
the coasting trade in grain, fruit, wine, olive oil, cork and coal ; 
but owing to the bar at the mouth of the Mondego large ships 
cannot enter. Glass is manufactured, and the city attracts many 
visitors by its excellent climate and sea-bathing. A residential 
suburb, the Bairro Novo, exists chiefly for their accommodation, 
to the north-west of the old town. Figueira is connected by 
a tramway running 4 m. N.W. with Buorcos (pop. 5033) and 
with the coal-mines of Cape Mondego. Lavos (pop. 7939), on 
the south bank of the Mondego, was the principal landing-place 
of the British troops which came, in i8q8, to take part in the 
Peninsular War. Figueira da F oz received the title and privileges 
of city by a decree dated the 20th of September 1882. 

FIGDERAS, a town of north-eastern Spain, in the province 
of Gerona, 14 m. S. of the French frontier, on the Barcclona- 
Perpignan railway. Pop. (1900) 20,714. Figueras is built at 
the foot of tl\e Pyrenees, and on the northern edge of El 
Ampurdan, a fertile and well-irrigated plain, which produces wine, 
olives and rice, and derives its name from the seaport of Ampurias, 
the ancient Emporiae. The castle of San Fernando, i hl N. W., i%: 
an irregular pentagonal structure, built by order of Ferdinand VI^ 
(1746-1759), on the site of a Capuchin convent. Owing to its 
situation, and the rocky nature of the ground over which a. 
besieger must advance, it is still serviceable as the key to thal 
frontier. It affords accommodation for 16,000 men and is well 
provided with bomb-proof cover. In 1794 Figueras was sur- 
rendered to the French, but it was regained in 1795. During 
the Peninsular War it was taken by the French in 1808, re- 
captured by the Spaniards in 1811, and retaken by the French 
in the same year. In 1823, after a long defence, it was once more 
captured by the French. An annual pilgrimage from Figueras 
to the chapel of Nuestra Sefiora de Requesens, 25 m. N., com- 
memorates the deliverance of the town from a severe epidemic 
of fever in 1612. 

FIGULUS, PUBLIUS NIGIDIUS {c. 98-45 B.c.), Roman 
savant, next to Varro the mo&t learned Roman of the age. He 
was a friend of Cicero, to whom he gave his support at tJie time 
of the Catilinarian conspiracy (Plutarch, Cicero, 20 ; Cicero, 
Pro Sulla, xiv. 42). In 58 he was praetor, sided with Pompey 
in the Civil War, and after his defeat was banished by Caesar, 
and died in exile. According to Cicero (Timsaeus, i), Figult2|^ 
endeavoured with some success to revive the doctrines of Pytha- 
goreanism. With this was included mathematics, astronomy 
and astrology, and even the magic arts. According to Suetonius 
(Augustus, 94) he foretold the greatness of the future emperor 
on the day of his birth, and Apuleius (Apologia, 42) records 
that, by the employment of “ magic boys ” (magici pieri\ he 
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helped of mon^ that had heeiti lost Jerome (the 

authority for the’ date of his death) caUfe him , P^hagarkus et 
mtigus. The abstruse nature of his studies, the mystical character 
of his writings, and the genend indifference of the Komans to 
such subjects, caused' his works to be soon forgotten. Amongst 
his scientific, theolbgical and grammatical works mention may 
be made of De diis, containing an examination of various cults 
und eeremonials ; treatises on divination and the interpretation 
of dreams ; on the sphere, the winds and animals. His Cotnmm- 
itifii grammatid in at least 29 books was an ill^arranged collection 
of linguistic, grammatical and antiquarian notes. In these he 
expressed the opinion that the meaning of words was natural, 
not fixed by man. He paid especial attention to orthography, 
and' sought to differentiate the meanings of coses of like ending by 
distinctive marks (the apex to- indicate a long vowel is attributed 
to him). In etymology he endeavoured to find a Roman ex- 
planation of words where possible (according to him fraier was 
alter). Quintilian {Instit. orai. xi. 3. 143) speaks of a 
rhetorical treatise De gesiif by him. 

See Cicero, Ad Fam. iv. 13 ; scholiast on Lucan i. 639 ; several 
refenances in. Aulus Gallius Teuffel, Hist, of Roman LiUrature^ 170 ; 
M. Hertz, De N. F. studiis aique operibus (1845); Quae&tiones 
^igidianae (1890), and cdilion of the fragments (1889) by A. Swoboda. 

FIGURATE NUJMBERS, in mathematics. If we take the sum 
of n terms of the scries 14-1 + 1+ . . i>. «, as the wth term of 

a new series, we obtain the series 1 + 2 + 3+ . . ., the sum 
of n terms of which is i n.»+i. Taking this sum as the wth 
terra, we obtain tlie series 1+3 + 6 + 10+ . . ., which has 
for the sum of n terms w (« + 1 ) (n + 2)/^ V This sum is taken as 
the nth term of the next series, and proceeding hi this way wc 
obtain series having the following «th terras : — 

I, M, + I) (nF 2 )ls 1, ...«(w + i) ... («+r-2)/(f- i)I. 

'I'hc numbers obtained by giving n any value in these expressions 
iu*e of the first, .second, third, . • . or fth order of hgurale 
numbers. 

Pascal treated these numbers in his Traiie du itiatigle ariih- 
metique (1665), using them to develop a theory of combinations 
and to solve problems in proba- 
bility. His t^)le is here shown 
in its simplest form. It is to be 
noticed that each number is the 
sum of the numbers immediately 
above and to the left of it ; and 
that the numbers along a line, 
termed a base, whicli cuts off an 
equal number of units along the 
top row and column are the co- 
e&ients in the binomial ex- 
pansion of (i+x)*’"^, where r represents the number of units 
cut off. 

FIJI {Viti), a British colony consisting of an archipelago in 
the Pacific Ocean, the most important in Polynesia, between 
15° and 20° S., and on and. about the meridian of 180°. The 
islands number about 25a, of which some 8 d are inlubited. 
The total land area is 7435 sq. m. (thus roughly equalling that 
of Wales), and the population is about 121,000. The principal 
island is Viti Levu, 98 m,. in. length (£. to W.)and 67 in extreme 
breadth, with an area of 41112 sq. m. Forty miles N.B. lies 
Vanua I.evu, measuring mq m. by 30, with an area of 2432 scj. m. 
Close off the south-eastern shore of Vanua Levu is Taviuni, 
26 m. in length by 10 in breadth ; Randavu or Kadavu, 36 m. 
long and very narrow, is 41 nv S. of Viti Levu, and the three 
other main islands, lying east of Viti Levu in the Koro Sea, arc 
Koro, Ngau or Gau, and Ovalau. South-east from Vanua Levu 
a loop of islets extends nearly to 20° S., enclosing the Koro Sea. 
North-west of Viti Levu lies another chain, the Yasawa or 
western group ; and, finally, the colony indudes the island of 
Rotumah {q.v.\ 300 m. N.W. by N. of Vanua Levu. 

The formation of the larger islands is volcanic, their surface 
rugged, their vegetation luxuriant, and. their appearance very 

* The notation ? denotes the product 1 .2.3. . . . and is termed 
“factorial fi." 



beautiful I theis hatia iitejafteii abcTne 3000^ and, in the coaeiof n 
few summits, above 4000 ft, and they contrast strongly with the 
low coral formation of the smaller membersraf the groups There 
is^not much level country, except in the coral islets^ and certain 
rich tracts along the coasts of the two large islands, especially 
near the mouths of the rivers. The large islands have a con- 
siderable extent of undulating country, dry and open on their 
lee sides* Streams and rivers are abundant, the latter voy 
large in proportion to tiie size of the zslands, affording a waterway 
to the rich districts along their banks. These and the cxtcnsm> 
mud’ fiats and deltas at t^ir mouths are often flooded, by which 
their fertility is increased, though at a heavy cost to the culti- 
vator. The Rewa, debouching through a wide delta at the 
south-east of Viti Levu, is navigable for small vessels for 40 xn. 
There are also in this island the Navua and Sigatoka(fiowiiig S.), 
the Nandi (W.)^ and the Ba (N.W.); The Dreketi, flowing W., 
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is the chief stream of Vanua I^vu. It breaches the mountains 
in a fine valley ; for this island consists practically of one long 
ra^c, whereas the main valleys and ranges separating them in, 
Viti Levu radiate for the most part from a common centre. 
With few exceptions the islands are surrounded by barriers 
of coral, broken by openings opposite the mouths of streams. 
Viti Levu is the most important island not only from its size, 
but from its fertilit)^, variety of surface, and population, which 
is over one-third of that of the whole group. Tlie town of Suva 
lies on an excellent harbour at the south-east of the island, and 
lias been the capital of the colony since 1882, qontaining- thp 
government buildings and other offices. Vanua Levu is less 
fertile than Viti Levu ; it has good anchorages along its entire 
southern coast. Of the other islands, Taviuni, remaricable for 
a lake (presumably a crater-lake) at the top of its lofty central 
ridge,, is fertile, but exceptionally devoid of horbaurs ; wheueas 
the well-timbered island of Kandavu has an excellent one. On 
the eastern shore of Ovalau, an island which contains in a sipaff 
area a remarkable series of gorge-like vaQeys betwcea coxnxnaadr 
ing hills, is'the town of Levuka, the capital until 1882. It stands 
partly upon the narrow shore, and partly climbs the rocky slope 
behind. The chief islands on the west of the chain enclosing 
the Koro Sea are Koro, Ngau, Moala and Tot^ya, all iproductiv-e, 
affording good anchorage, eilevated and pictujeeaque. The 
eastern islands of the chain are smaller d Tnore numerous, 
Vanua Batevu (one of the Exploring Grouj. ) being a centre of 
trade. Among others, Mago is remarkable for a subterranean 
outlet ef the waters of the xertile valley in its midst 
The land is of recent geological formation, the principal 
ranges being composed of igneous rock,, and showing traces of 
much volcanic disturbance. There are boiling springs yji Vanua ^ 
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And $Hgfat ihodct of oarihquilEd mSoccaltidi^^ 
Mt >1 The tops of many > of mountains, from^ Kondavu in the 
through Nairai and Xoro, to the Rii^old group in the 
K;£«, have distinct loraters, but their activity has long ceased. 
TOa various decomposing volcanic rodes — tufas, conglomerates 
and hasaltfr— mingled with decayed vegetable matter, and 
abundantly watered, form a very fertile soil. Most of the high 
peaks on the larger islands are basaltic, and the rocks generally 
are igneous, with occasional upheaved coral found sometimes 
over 1000 ft; a^ve the sea; but certain sedimentary rocks 
observed on Viti Levu seem to imply a nucleus of land of con- 
siderable age. Volcanic activity in the neighbourhood is further 
shown by the quantities of pumice-stone drifted on to the south 
coasts of Kan^vu and Viti Levu ; malachite, antimony and 
graphite, gold in small quantities, and specular iron-sand occur. 

Climate , — The colony is beyond the limits of the perpetual 
S.E. trades, while not within the range of the N.W. monsoons. 
From April to November the winds are steady between S.E. and 
E.N.E., and the climate is cool and dry, after which the weather 
becomes uncertain and the winds often northerly, this being the 
wet warm season. In February and March heavy gales are 
frequent, and hurricanes sometimes occur, causing scarcity by 
destroying the crops. The rainfall is much greater on the wind- 
ward than on the lee sides of the islands (about no in. at Suva), 
but the mean temperature is much the same, viz., about 8o° F. 
In the hills the temperature sometimes falls below 50^. The 
climate, especially from November to April, is somewhat enervat- 
ing to the Englishman, but not unhealthy. Fevers are hardly 
known. Dysentery, which is common, and the most serious 
disease in the islands, is said to have been unknown before the 
advent of Europeans. 

Fauna . — Besides the dog and the pig, which (with the domestic 
fowl) must have been introduced in early times, the only land 
mammals are certain species of rats and bats. Insects arc numerous, 
but the species lew. Bees luive ]x*en introduced. The avifauna is 
not remarkable. Birds of prey are few ; the parrot and pigeon tribes 
are better represented. Fishes, of an Indo-Malay type, are numerous 
and varied ; Molhisca, especially marine, and Crustaceae are also 
very numerous. These three forni an important clement in the food 
sumdy. 

Ffora.— The vegetation is mostly of a tropical Indo-Malayan 
character — thick jungle with great trees covered with creepers and 
epiphytes. The lee sides of the larger islands, however, have grassy 
plains suitable for grazing, with scattered trees, chiefly Pandanus, 
and ferns. The flora has also some Australian and New Zealand 
affinities (resembling in this ro.spcct the New Caledonia and New 
Hebrides groups), shown c^X'cially in the.se we.stern districts by the 
Pandanus^ by certain acacias and others. At an elevation of about 
2000 ft. the vegetation assumes a more mountainous type. Among 
the many valuable timlier trees are the vesi {Afgelia bijuga ) ; the 
dilo {Calophyllutn Itiophyllum), tljc oil from its seeds Ixing much 
used in the islands, as in India, in the treatment of rheumatism ; 
the dakua {Dammara Vitiensis)^ allied to the New Zealand kauri, 
and others. The dakua or Fiji pine, however, has become .scarce. 
Most of the fruit tree.s are also valuable as timber. The native cloth 

M is beaten out from the bark of the paper mulberry cultivated 
le purpose. Of the palms the cocoanut is by far the most 
important. The yasi or sandal-wood was formerly a Valuable 
product, but is now rarely found. There are various useful drugs, 
spices and perfumes ; and many plants are cultivated for their 
beauty, to which the natives are keenly alive. Among the plants 
used as pot-herbs are several ferns, and two or three Solartume, 
one of which, S. anthropnphagorum, was one of certain plants always 
o^ked with human flesh, which was said to be otherwise difficult of 
digestion. The use of the kava root, here called yanggona, fronj 
which the well-known national beverage is made, is said to have been 
introduced from Tonga. Of fruit trees, besides the cocoanut, there 
may be mentioned the many varieties of the bread-fruit, of bananas 
and plantains, of sugar-cane and of lemon ; the wi {Spondias dulcis), 
the kavika {Eugenia malaccensis)^ the ivi or Tahitian chestnut 
{Inocaypus edulis), the pine-apple and others introduced in modem 
times. Edible roots are especially abundant. The chief staple of 
life is the yam, the names of several months in the calendar having 
reference to its cultivaticm and ripening. The natives use no grain or 
pulse, but make a kind of JHha d {mandrai) from this, the taro, and other 
roots, as well as from thgHna (which is the beat), the bread-fruit, 
the the kavika, l|K|S|i'wroot, and in times of scarcity the 
iT^grove. This breamplM by burying the materials for months, 
till the ma.s 8 is thorou|||p|Khnented and homogeneous, when it is 
dug up and cooked by ndcing or steaming. This simple process, 
applicable to such a varihtjr of substances, is a valuable security 
against famine. 


Fijiftfiii aret a ptbuple ^ MAlaAosiga (Papiu^^ 
stock much crossed with Polynesians (Tong^Ans and Samoan^ 
They occupy the extreme east limits oi Papuan territory anc 
are usually classified as Melanesians ; but they are.{^sical]3 
superior to the pure ex^ples of that race^ combining their darl 
colour, harsh hirsute skin, crisp hair, which is bleached with lim< 
and worn in an elaborately trained mop, and muscular limbs 
with the handsome features and well-proportioned bodies of tU 
Polynesians. They are tall and well built. The features ar( 
strongly marked, but not unpleasant, the eyes deep set, the bearc 
thick and bushy. The chiefs are fairer, much better-looking, anc 
of a less negroid type of face than the people. This negroid typ( 
is especially marked on the west coasts, and still more in the 
interior of Viti Levu. The Fijians have other characteristics 0: 
both Pacific races, c.g. the quick intellect of the fairer, and the 
savagery and suspicion of the dark. They wear a minimum o 
covering, l)ut, unlike the Melanesians, are strictly decent, while 
they are more moral than the Polynesians. They are cleanly ant 
particular about their personal appearance, though, unlike othei 
Melanesians, they care little for ornament, and only the womer 
are tattooed. A partial circumcision is practised, which is 
exceptional with the Melanesians, nor have these usually ar 
elaborate political and social system like that of Fiji. The status 
of the women is also somewhat better, those of the upper class 
having considerable freedom and influence. If less readily 
amenable to civilizing influences than their neighbours to the 
eastward, the Fijians show greater force of character and in- 
genuity. Possessing the arts of both races they practise them 
with greater skill than either. I'hey understand the principle of 
division of labour and production, and thus of commerce. They 
are skilful cultivators and good boat-builders, the carpenters 
being an hereditary caste ; there are also tril)es of fishermen and 
sailors ; their mats, baskets, nets, cordage and other fabrics 
are substantial and tasteful; . their pottery, made, like many ol 
the above articles, by women, is far superior to any other in 
the South Seas ; but many native manufactures have been 
supplanted by European goods. 

The Fijians were formerly notorious for cannibalism, which 
may have had its origin in religion, but long before the first 
contact with Europeans had degenerated into gluttony The 
Fijian’s chief table luxury was human flesh, euphemistically 
called by him “ long pig,” and to satisfy his appetite he would 
sacrifice even friends and relatives. The Fijians combined with 
this greediness a savage and merciless nature. Human sacrifices 
were of daily occurrence. On a chief s death wives and slaves 
; were buried alive with him. When building a chief’s house a 
slave was buried alive in the hole dug for each foundation post. 
At the launching of a war-canoe living men were tied hand and 
foot between two plantain stems making a human ladder over 
I which the vessel was pushed down into the water. The people 
acquiesced in these brutal customs, and willingly met their deaths. 
Affection and a firm belief in a future state, in which the exact 
condition of the dying is continued, are the Fijians’ own explana- 
tions of the custom, once universal, of kUling sick or aged 
'relatives. Yet in spite of this savagery the Fijians have always 
l)een remarkable for their hospitality, open-handedness and 
<'oiirtesy. They are a sensitive, proud, if vindictive, and boastful 
people, with good conversational and reasoning powers, much 
sense of humour, tact and perception of character. Their code of 
social etiquette is minute and elaborate, and the graduations of 
rank well marked. These are (i) chiefs, greater and lesser ; (2) 
priests ; (3) Mata ni Vanua (lit., eyes of the land), employes, 
messengers or counsellors; (4) distinguished warriors of low 
birth ; (5) common people ; (6) slaves. 

The family is the unit of political society. The families are 
grouped in townships or otherwise {qali) under the lesser chief^ 
who again owe allegiance to the supreme chief of the mataniiu or 
tribe. The chiefs are a real aristocracy, excelling the people in 
physique, skill, intellect and acquirements of all sorts ; and the 
reverence felt for them, now gradually diminishing, was very 
greati^and had something of a rdigious character. All that a man 
had belonged to his chief. On the other hand, the chief’s property 
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jpractleaUf belong t&his j^plo, snd^^ mm ais ready to give 
as to take. In a tinne of tominie^ a chief would declare the 
contents of the plantations to be common property. A system 
of feudal service-tenurw {Ida) is the institution on which their 
social and political fabric mainly depended. It allowed the chief 
to cell for the labour of any district, and to employ it in planting, 
house or canoe-building, supplying food on the occasion of another 
chief’s visit, &c. This power was often used with much discern- 
ment ; thus an unpopular chief would redeem his character by 
calling for some customary service and rewarding it liberally, or a 
district would be called on to supply labour or produce as a 
punishment. The privilege might, of course, be abused by needy 
or unscrupulous chiefs, though they generally deferred somewhat 
to public opinion ; it has now, with similar customary exactions 
of cloth, mats, sdt, potter}^ &c. been reduced within definite 
limits. An allied custom, sdam, enabled a district in want of any 
particular article to call on its neighbours to supply it, giving 
labour or something else in exchange. Although, then, the chief 
is lord of the soil, the inferior chiefs and individual families have 
equally distinct rights in it, subject to payment of certain dues ; 
and the idea of permanent alienation of land by purchase was 
never perhaps clearly realized. Another curious custom was that 
of vasu (lit. nephew). The son of a chief by a woman of rank had 
almost unlimited rights over the property of his mother’s family, 
or of her people. In time of war the chief claimed absolute 
control over life and property. Warfare was carried on with 
many courteous formalities, and considerable skill was shown in 
the fortifications. There were well-defined degrees of dependence 
among the different tribes or districts : the first of these, bati, is 
an alliance between two nearly equal tribes, but implying a sort 
of inferiority on one side, acknowledged by military service ; the 
second, qalij implies greater subjection, and payment of tribute. 
Thus A, being bati to B, might hold (' in qali, in which case C was 
also reckoned subject to B, or might be protected by B for 
political purposes. 

'rhe former religion of the Fijians was a sort of ancestor- 
worship, had much in common with the creeds of Polynesia, and 
included a belief in a future existence. There were two classes of 
gods — the first immortal, of whom Ndengei is tlie greatest, said 
to exist eternally in the form of a serpent, but troubling himself 
little with human or other affairs, and the others had usually only 
a local recognition. The second rank (who, though far above 
mortals, arc subject to their passions, and even to death) com- 
prised the spirits of chiefs, heroes and other ancestors. The 
gods entered and spoke through their priests, who thus pro- 
nounced on the issue of every enterprise, but they were not 
represented by idols ; certain groves and trees were held sacred, 
and stones which suggest phallic associations. The priesthood 
usually was hereditary, and their influence great, and they had 
generally a good understanding with the chief. The institution 
of I'aboo existed in full force. The mhur^ or temple was also the 
council chamber and place of assemblage for various purposes. 

The weapons of the Fijians are spears, slings, throwing clubs 
and bows and arrows. Their houses, of which the framework is 
timber and the rest lattice and thatch, are ingeniously con- 
structed, with great taste in ornamentation, and are well 
furnished with mats, mosquito-curtains, baskets, fans, nets and 
cooking and other utensils. Their canoes, sometimes more than 
TOO ft. long, are well built. Ever excellent agriculturists, their 
implements were formerly digging sticks and hoes of turtlebone 
or flat oyster-shells. In irrigation they showed skill, draining 
their fields with built watercourses and bamboo pipes. Tobacco, 
maize, sweet potatoes, yams, kava, taro, beans and pumpkins, 
are the principal crops. 

Fijians are fond of amusements. They have various games, 
and dancing, story-telling and songs are especially popular. 
Their poetry has well-defined metres, and a sort of rhyme. 
Their music is rude, and is said to be always in the major key. 
They are clever cooks, and for their feasts preparations are some- 
times made months in advance, and enormous waste results 
from them. Mourning is expressed by fasting, by shaving the 
head and face, or by cutting off the little fi^cr. This last is 
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ikonief^to done ai tke^deiath of a rich' nmn in'tho Hope that his 
family will reward the compliment; sometimes it is done vicari- 
ously, as when one chief cuts off l^e little finger of his dependent 
in regret or in atonement for^ the' death of another. ' 

A steady, if not a very rapid, decrease in the native population 
set in after 1875. A terrible epidemic of measles m that year 
swept away 40,000, or about one^third of the Fijians. Sub- 
sequent epidemics have not been attended by anything like this 
mortality, but there has, however, been a steady decrease, 
principally among young children, owing to whooping-cough, 
tuberculosis and croup. Every Fijian child seems to contract 
yaws at some time in its life, a mistaken notion existing on the 
part of the parents that it strengthens the child’s physique. 
Elephantiasis, influenza, rheumatism, and a skin disease, tkoka, 
also occur. One per cent of the natives are lepers. A commission 
appointed in 1891 to inquire into the causes of the native de- 
crease collected much interesting anthropological information 
regarding native customs, and provincial inspectors and medical 
officers were specially appointed to compel the natives to carry 
out the eanitary reforms recommended by the commission. 
A considerable sum was also sjTcnt in laying on good water to the 
native villages. The Fijians show no disposition to intermarry 
with the Indian coolies. The European half-castes cire not 
prolific inter se^ and they are subject to a scrofulous taint. The 
most robust cross in the islands is the offspring of tlie African 
negro and the Fijian. Miscegenation with the Micronesians, 
the only race in the Pacific which is rapidly increasing, is regarded 
as the most hopeful manner of preserving the native Fijian 
population. There is a large Indian immigrant population. 

Trade^ Administration, — The prinei[)al industries are the 

cultivation of sugar and fruits and the manufacture of sugar and 
copra, and these three are the chief articles of export trade, 
which is carried on almost entirely with Australia and New 
Zealand. The fruits chiefly exported are bananas and pine- 
apples. There are also exported maize, vanilla and a variety 
of fruits in small quantities ; pearl and other shells and beche- 
de-mer. There is a manufacture of soap from coconut oil ; a fair 
quantity of tobacco is grown, and among other industries may 
be included boat-building and saw-milling. Regular steamship 
communications are maintained with Sydney, Auckland and 
Vancouver. Good bridle-tracks exist in all the larger islands, 
and there are some macadamized roads, principally in Vili Levu. 
'J’here is an overland mail ser\ ice by native runners. The export 
trade is valued at nearly £600,000 annually, and the imports at 
500, 000. The annual revenue of the colony is about £140,000 
and the expenditure about £125,000. The currency and weights 
and measures are British. Besides the customs and stamp 
duties, some £18,000 of the annual revenue is raised from native 
taxation. The seventeen provinces of the colony (at the head of 
which is either a European or a roko tui or native official) are 
assessed annually by the legislative council for a fixed tax in kind. 
The tax on each province is distributed among districts under 
officials called bulis, and further among villages within these 
districts. Any surplus of produce over the assessment is sold to 
contractors, and the money received is returned to the natives. 

Under a reconstruction made in 1904 there is an executive 
council consisting of the governor and four official members. 
The legislative council consists of the governor, ten official, six 
elected and two native members. The native chiefs and pro- 
vincial representatives meet annually under the presidency of 
the governor, and their recommendations are submitted for 
sanction to the legislative council. Suva and Levuka have each 
a municipal government, and there are native district and 
village councils. There is an armed native constabulary ; and 
a volunteer and cadet corps in Suva and Levuka. 

The majority of the natives are Wesleyan Methodists. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries have about 3000 adherents ; the 
Church of England is confir.cd to the Europeans and kanakas 
in the towns ; the Indian coolies are divided between Mahom- 
medans and Hindus. There are public schools for Europeans 
and half-castes in the towns, but there is no provision for the 
education of the children of settlers in the out-districts. By an 
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oNUnance of 1S90 provision was nuude the eon&tittHiion of 
school boards^ and the principle first applied in Suva and 
lisvuka. The missions hctve eatahlished schools in every native 
village, and most natives are able to read and write their own 
language. The government has. established a native technical 
school for the teaching of useftil handicrafts^ The natives show 
themselves very slow in adofxting European habits ki food, 
clothing and house^^building. 

History, few islands in the north-east of Idle group, were 
first seen by Abel Tasman in 164,3. The soitthemmost of the 
groupi.Turtle Island, was discovered by Cook in r 773. Lieutenant 
BHgh, approaching them in the launch of the “ Bounty/' 17^, 
tad a hostile encounter with natives. In 1827 Dumont dUrville 
in the “ Astrolabe " surveyed them much more accurately, but 
the first thorough .survey was that of the United States exjioring 
expedition in 1840. Up to this time, owing to the evil* reputation 
of the islanders, European intercourse was very limited. The 
labours of the Wesleyan missionaries, however, must always have 
a prominent place in any history of Fiji. They came from Tonga 
in i» 835 and naturally settled first in the easftern islands, where 
the Tongan element, already familiar to them, preponderated. 
They perliaps identified themselves too closely with their Tongan 
friends, whose dissolute, lawless, tyrannical conduct led to much 
mischief ; but it should not be forgotten that their position was 
difficult, and it was mainly through their efiorts that many 
terrible heathen practices were stamped out. 

About 1804 some escaped convicts from Australia and runaway 
sailors established themselves around the east part of Viti Levu, 
and by lending their services to the neighbouring chiefs probably 
led to their preponderance over the rest of the group. Na 
Ulivau, chief of the small island of Mbau, established before 
his death in 1829 a sort of supremacy, which was extended by 
his brother Tanoa, and by Tanoa's son Thakombau, a ruler 
of considerable capacity. In his time, however, difficulties 
thickened. The Tongans, who had long frequented Fiji (especi- 
ally for canoe-buHdmg, their own islands being deficient in 
tiniber), now came in larger numbers, led by an able and am- 
bitious chief, ^Maafu, who, by adroitly taking part in Fijian 
quaxrels, made himself- chief in the Windward group, threatening 
Thakombau's supremacy. He was harassed, too, by an arbitrary 
dem^d for Ipooo from the American government, for alleged 
injuries to their consul. Several chiefs who disputed his authority 
were crushed by the aid of King George of Tonga, who (1855) 
had opportunely arrived on a visit ; but he afterwards, taking 
some offence, demanded jJja,®oo for hia services. At last 
Thakomban, disappointed ia the hope tlxvt his acceptance 
of Christianity (1854)) would improve his position, offered the 
soveroigniy to-Great Briitain (1859;) with the.fee simple of 100,000 
acres, on condition, of her paying the Aa&erican dsuins. Colonel 
Smythe, R.A., wais sent out to report on the question, and 
decided a§^nst armexoition, but advised that the British consul 
should be invested with fuli naagisterial powers over his country- 
men, a step which would have averted much subsequent (flfficuky . 

Meanwhile Dr B. .Seemann's favourable report on the 
capabilities of the islands, followed by a time of depression in 
Australia and New Zealand, lad to a rapid increase of settlers^- 
from 200 in 1860 to 1800 in 1869. This produced fresh complica;- 
tkms, and an mcrea^ng deflire among the respectable setllem 
for a competent cirvH and cruninal jurisdiction. Aitenipt*is 
were made at sett-govemment, and the sovereignty was again 
ofeed, TOftditioimlly,, to England, and to the United States. 
Finally, in 1&71, a “ constiiutkwttal government " ’was formed 
hy certain Engli&hinen under King Thakombati •; hut this, 
aftre incurring heavy debt, and proraotihg the welfare of neither 
whites nor natives, came after three years to a deadlock, and 
the British government, felt obliged, in the- interest of aU pasties, 
to accept the unconditional cession now offered (1874). It had 
besides long been thought desirable to possess a station on the 
route between Australia and Panama ; it was also fdit that the 
Polynwion labour traffic, the abuses in which had .caused much 
iwA^a\ion, coukjl only be diectually regulated from a point 
to tba recruiting field, and the bcality wh^e .that 
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Fiji was. also created “ high commissioner foa? the western 
Pacific/*' Rotumah was annexed in i88i. 

At the time of the British annexarion the udands were suffering 
from eommercial depression, fcdlowing a fail) in the price of cotton 
after the American Civil War. Coflfee, tea, cinchona and sugar 
were tried in ^rn, with limited success. The coffee was attacked 
hy the leaf disease ; the tea could, not compete with that grown 
the cheap labour of the East ; the si^r machinery was too 
antiquated te withstand the fall in prices consequent on the 
European sugar bounties. In 1878 the first coolies- were im-r 
ported from India and the cultivation of su^ began to pass 
mto the hands of large companies working with modern 
machinery. With the introduction of coolies the Fijians began 
to fall behind in the development of their country. Many of the 
coolies chose to remain in the colony after the terrailiation of 
their indentures, and began to displace the European country 
traders. With a regular and plentiful supply of Indian coolies, 
the recruiting of kanaka labourers practically ceased. The 
settlement of European land claims, and the measures taken 
for the protection of native institutions, caused lively dissatisfac- 
tion among the colonists, who laid the blame of the commercial 
depression at the door of the government ; but with returning 
prosperity this feeling began to disappear. In 1900 the govern- 
ment of New Zealand made overtures to absorb Fiji The 
Aborigines Society protested to the colonial office, and the 
imper^ government refused to sanction the proposal. 

See Smyth, Ten Months in the Fiji Fslan^s (London, 1864) ; 
R Secmaxin, Flora Vitiensis (J.oiidon, 1B65) ; and Viti : Account of 
a Gomrnmeni Mission in the Vitiun or Fi'fMan Islands (iB 6 u-i 80 i) ; 
W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences (London, i86f>) ; rL 
Forbes, Two Years in Fiji (London, 1875) ; Commodore Goodenongh, 
Journal (London, j87f)) ; H’. N. Moseley, Notes of a NaUuralist in the 
“ Challenger " (I^ondon, 1879) ; Sir A. U. Gordon, Story of a Little 
War (Edinburgh, privately priated, 1879) ; J. W. Anderson, Fiji 
and New Caledonia (London, 1880) ; C. F. Gordon-Cuniming, At 
home in Fiji (Edinburgh, 1881.) ; John Home, A Year in Fiji 
(London, 1881) ; H. S. CcK>per, Our Now Colony ^ Fiji (London, 
1882) ; S. E. Scholes, Fiji and the Jmendiy Islands (L.Qndon, 1882) ; 
Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales, Cruise of UM.S. “ Bac- 
chante ” (Loudon, 1886) ; A, Agassiz, The Islands and Coral Reefs of 
Fiji (Cambridge, Mass,, U.S., 1899) ; H. B. Guppy, Observations of 
a Naturalist in the Pacific (i8qC>-iR 99), vol. i. ; Vanua Levu, Fiji 
(Phys. Geog. and Geology) (Lonclon, 1903) ; Lorimer Kson, Tales 
from Old Fiji (fcdk-lorc, dec.) (London, 1,904 ) ; B, Thomson, The 
Fijians (London, 1908). 

FILAMDEIL the name by which the Aru Island wallaby 
{Macropus brunii) was first described. It occurs in a translation 
of C. de Bruyn's Travels (ii. 101) published in 1737. 

FILANGIEBL CABIjO (1784-1867), prince of Satriano, 
Neapolitan soldier and statesman^ was the son of Gaetano 
Filangieri (1752-1788), a celebrated phUosopher and jurist. 
At Uie age of fifteen he decided on a military career, and having 
obtained an introduction to Napoleon Bonaparte, then first 
consul, was admitted to the Military .Academy at Paris. In , 
1803 he received a commission in an infantpy regiment, and 
took part in the campaign of 1805 undw General Davoust, first 
rin the Low Countries, and later at Ulm, Maria ZelL and Austerliitz,, 
where he fought with distinction, was wounded several! times 
amd promoted. He re.1niFn6d to Naples as captain on Massena's 
staff tor fight the l;k)urbons and the Austrians in ifio6, and 
sufbaeqiiently went to Spain, where he followed Jerome Bona- 
parte in his retreat from Madrid. In consequence of a fatal 
duel he was sent Uack to Naples there he served under Joachim 
Murat with the rank of general, and fought against the Anglo- 
Sicilian forces in Calabria and at Messina. On tlie fall of 
Napoleon he took part in Murat’s campaign against Eug^e 
BeoAiharBais, and later in that against Austria, >and was severely 
wounded at the. battle of tha Panaro ( 1815). On the restoratiw' 
of the Bourbon king Ferdinand IV. (i.), Filangieri retained ms 
rank and command, but found the army utterly disorganized 
and impregnated with Carbonarism. In the disturbances of 
1830 he adhered to the Constitutionalist party, and fought 
under General Pepe (q.v.) against the Austrians. On t^e re^ 
establiBhment of t^e autocracy h^ was dismissed from the 
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service^ and retired to Calabria where he had inherited the 
princely title and estates^ of Satriano. In 1631 he was recalled 
by Ferdinand IL and entrusted with various miiitarj^ reforms. 
On the outbreak of the troubles of 1.848 Filangieri advised, the 
king to grant the constitution, which he did in February 1848, 
but when the SiciliaoB formally seceded from the Neapolitan 
kingdom Filangieri was given the command of an armed force 
with which to reduce the island to obedience. On the 3rd of 
September he landed near Messina, and after very severe fighting 
captured the city. He then advanced southwards, besieged 
and took Catania, where his troops committed many atrocities, 
and by May 1849 he had conquered the whole of Sicily, though 
not without much bloodshed. He remained in Sicily as governor 
until 1855, when he retired into private life, as he could not 
carry out the reforms he desired owing to the hostility of Giovanni 
Cassisi, the minister for Sicily. On the death of Ferdinand 11 . 
(22nd of May 1859) the new king Francis II. appointed Filangieri 
premier and minister of war. He promoted good relations 
with France, tlien fighting with Piedmont against the Austrians 
in Lombardy, and strongly urged on the king the necessity of 
an alliance with Piedmont and a constitution as the only means 
whereby the dynasty might be saved. These proposals being 
rejected, filangieri resigned office. In May i860, Francis at 
last pronuilgated the constitution, but it was too late, for Gari- 
baldi was in Sicily and Naples was seething with rebellion. 
On the advice of Liborio Romano, the new prefect of police, 
Filangieri was ordered to leave Niiples. He went to Marseilles 
with his wife and subsequently to Florence, where at the instance 
of General La Marmora he undertook to write an account of 
the Italian army. Although he adhered to the new government 
he refused to accept any dignity at its hands, and died at his 
\ illa of San Giorgio a Cremano near Naples on the 9th of October 
TS67. 

Filangieri was a very distinguished soldier, and a man of 
great ability ; although he changed sides several times he 
l.)ecame really attached to the Bourbon dynasty, which he hoped 
to save by freeing it from its reac'tionary tendencies and infusing 
a new spirit into it. Ills conduct in Sicily was severe and harsli, 
but he was not without feelings of humanity, and he was an 
honest man and a good administrator. 

His biography has been written by his daughter Teresa Filangieri 
Ficachi-KavascJiicri, 11 Oenerale Carlo I'ilangicri (Milan, 1902), an 
interesting, altliough somewliat too laudatory v^olume based on the 
general’s own unpublished memoirs ; for the Sicilian expedition see 
V. Finocchiaro, La Rivoluzione s%ciliana del (Catania, 1906, 

wilii bibliography), in which Filangieri is bitterly attacked ; sue.alao 
under NAj'Llis ; Ferdinand IV.; Francis 1 .; Ferdinand II.; 
Francis II. (L. V.*) 

FILANGIERI, GAETANO (1753-1788), Italian publicist, was 
born at Naples on the i8th of August 1752. His fatlier, Caesar, 
])rince of Arianiello, intended him for a military career, which he 
commenced at the early ago of seven, but soon abandoned for the 
otudy of the law\ At llie bar his know'ledge and eloquence early 
secured his success, while his defence of a royal decree reforming 
abuses in the administration of justice gained him the favour of 
the king, Charles, afterwards Cliarles III. of Spain, and led to 
t^mal honourable appointments at court. The first two books of 
nis great work, La Scienza della legislazione, appeared in 1780. 
The first book contained an exposition of the rules on which 
legislation in general ought to proceed, while the second was 
devoted to economic questions. These two books showed him an 
ardent reformer, and vehement in denouncing the abuses of his 
time. He insisted on unlimited free trade, and the abolition of the 
medieval institutions which impeded production and national 
well-being. Its success was great and immediate not only in 
Italy, but throughout Europe at large. In 1783 he married, re- 
signed his appointments at court, and, retiring to Cava, devoted 
himself steadily to the completion of his work. In the same year 
appeared the third book, relating entirely to the principles of 
criminal jurisprudence. The suggestion which he made in it as to 
tl^ need for reform in the Roman Catholic church brought upon 
him the censure of the ecclesiastical authorities, and it was 
condemned by the congregation of the Index in 1784. In 1785 Jie 
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published three additbnal volumes, making the fourth book of 
the projected work, and dealing with education and morals. In 
1787 he was appointed a member of the supreme treasury council 
by Ferdinand IV., but his health, impaired by close study and 
over-work in his new office, compelled his withdrawal to the 
country at Vico Equense. He died somewhat suddenly on the 
21st of July 1788, having just completed the first part of the 
fifth book of his Scienza, He left an outline of the remainder of 
the work, which was to have been completed in six books. 

La Scienxa dcUa legislazione has gone through maay editions, and 
has been translated into most of the languages of Europe. The 
best Italian edition is in 5 vols. 8vo (1807). The Milan edition (1832) 
contains the OpuscuU scelti and a life by Donato TommasL A French 
translation appeared in I^aris in 7 vols. 8vo (1786-1798) ; it was 
republished in 1822-1824, with the addition of the Opus,cle& and 
notes by Benjamin Constant. The Science of Legislation was trans- 
lated into English by Sir R. Clayton (London, 1806), 

FILARIASIS, the name of a disease due to the nematode 
Filaria sanguinis hominis, A milky appearance of the urine, due 
to the presence of a substance like chyle, which forms a clot, had 
been obs^ed from time to time, especially in tropical and 
subtropic^ countries ; and it was proved by Dr Wucherer of 
Bahia, and by Dr Timothy Lewis, that this peculiar condition is 
uniformly associated with the presence in the blood of minute 
eel-like worms, visible only under the microscope, being the 
embryo forms of a Filaria (see Nematoda). Sometimes the 
discharge of lymph takes place at one or more paints of the 
surface of the body, and there is in other cases a condition of 
naevoid elephantiasis of the scrotum, or lymph-scrotum. More 
or less of blood may occur along with the chylous fluid in the 
urine. Both the chyluria and the presence of filariae in the blood 
are curiously intermittent ; it may liappen that not a single 
filaria is to be seen during the daytime,, while they swarm in the 
blood at night, and it has been ingeniously shown by Dr S. 
Mackenzie that they may be made to disappear the patient sits 
up all night, reappearing while he sleeps tlirough day. 

Sir P. Manson proved that mosquitoes imbibe the emhryx) 
filariae from the blood of man ; and that many of these reach fufl 
development within the mosquito, acquiring their freedom when 
the latter resorts to water, where it dies after depositing its eggs. 
Mosquitoes would tlius be the intermediate host of the filariae, 
and their introduction into the human body would be tlirough the 
mjedium of water (see Parasitic Diseases). 

FILDES, SIR LUKE (1844- ), English painter, was bom at 

Liverpool, and trained in the South Kensington and Royal 
Academy schools. At first a highly succcs.'diil illustrator, he took 
rank later among the ablest English painters, with “ The Casual 
Ward '^(1874), “ The Widower ^(1876), “ The Village Wedding ^ 
11883), ’‘An Al-fresco Toilette” (1889); and “'Ihc Doctor’^ 
(1891), now in the National Gallery of British Art. He also 
painted a number of pictures of Venetian life and many notable 
portraits, among them, the coronation portraits of King Edward 
Vir. and Queen Alexandra. He was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1879, and academician in 1887 ; and was 
knighted in 1906. 

See David Croal Thomson,, The Life and Work of Luke Fitdes^ R.A. 

(1895). 

FILE. I. A bar of steel having sharp teeth on its surface, and 
used for abrading or smoothing hard surfaces. (The 0 . Eng. word 
is fiol, and cognate forms appear in Dutch vijl^ Ger. Fetlej 8:c. ; 
the ultimate source is usually taken to be an Indo-European root 
meaning to mark or scratch, and seen in the Lat. ptngere, to 
paint) Some imcrvilized tribes polish their weapons with such 
things as rough stones, pieces’ of shark skin or fishes* teeth. 
The operation of filing is recorded in r Sam. xfii. 21 ; and, among 
other facts, the similarity of the name for the filing instrument 
among various European peoples points to an early practice of 
the art. A file differs from a rasp (^<'hirh is chiefly used for 
working wood, horn and the like) in having its teeth cut with a 
chisel whose straight edge extends across rts surface, while the 
teeth of the rasp are formed by solitary indentations of a pointed 
ehiseL According to the form of their teeth, files may he single- 
cut or double-cut ; the former have only one set of parallel ridges 
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(either at right angles or at some other angle with the length) ; 
the latter (and more common) have a second set cut at an angle 
with the first. The doiihlo-cut file presents sharp angles to the 
filed surface, and is better suited for hard metals. Files are 
classed according to the fineness of their teeth (see Tool), and 
their shapes present almost endless varieties. Common forms 
are — the flat file, of parallelogram section, with uniform breadth 
and thickness, or tapering, or bellied ” ; the jour-square file, of 
square section, sometimes with one side “ safe,” or left smooth ; 
and the so-called three-square file, having its cross section an 
equilateral triangle, the half-round file, a segment of a circle, the 
round or rat-tail file, a circle, which are generally tapered. The 
float file is like the fiat^ but single-cut. There are many others. 
Files vary in length from three-quarters of an inch (watchmakers’) 
to 2 or 3 ft. and upwards (engineers’). The length is reckoned 
exclusively of the spike or tang which enters the handle. Most 
files are tapered ; the hluni arc nearly parallel, with larger section 
near the middle ; a few are parallel. Tlie rifflers of sculptors and 
a few other files are curvilinear in their central line. 

In manufacturing files, steel blanks are forged from ftars which 
have been sheared or rolled as nearly as possible to the sections 
required, and after being carefully annealed are straightened, if 
necessary, and then rendered clean and accurate by grinding or 
filing. The process of cutting them used to be Largely performed 
by hand, but machines are now widely employed. The hand- 
cutter, holding in his left hand a short chisel (the edge of which is 
wider than the width of the file), places it on the blank with an 
inclination from the perpendicular of 12° or 14°, and beginning 
near the farther end (the blank is placed with the tang or handle 
end towards him) strikes it sharply with a hammer. An indenta- 
tion is thus made, and the steel, slightly thrown up on the side 
next the tang, forms a ridge. The chisel is then transferred to the 
uncut surface and slid away from the operator till it encounters 
the ridge just made ; the position of the next cut being thus 
determined, the chisel is again struck, and so on. The workman 
seeks to strike the blows as uniformly as possible, and he will 
make 60 or 80 cuts a minute. If the file is to be single-cut, it is 
now ready to be hardened, but if it is to be double-cut he pro- 
ceeds to make the second scries or course of cuts, which are 
generally somewhat finer than the first. Thus the surface is 
covered with teeth inclined towards the point of the file. If the 
file is flat and is to be cut on the other side, it is turned over, and a 
thin plate of pewter placed below it to protect the teeth. Tri- 
angular and other files are supported in grooves in lead. In 
cutting round and half-round files, a straight chisel is applied as 
tangent to the curve. Tlie round face of a half-round file requires 
eight, ten or more courses to complete it. Numerous attempts 
were made, even so far back as the i8th century, to invent 
machinery for cutting files, but little success was attained till the 
latter part of the 19th century. In most of the machines the I 
idea was to arrange a metal arm and hand to hold the chisel with 
a hammer to strike the blow, and so to imitate % manual 
process as closely as possible. The general principle on which the 
successful forms are constructed is that the blanks, laid on a 
moving table, are slowly traversed forward under a rapidly 
reciprocating chisel or knife. 

The filing of a flat surface perfectly true is the test of a good 
filer ; and this is no easy matter to the beginner. The piece to be 
operated upon is gperally fixed about the level of the elbow, 
the operator standing, and, e.xcept in the case of small files, 
grasping the file with both hands, the handle with the right, 
the farther end with the left. The great point is to be able to 
move the file forward with pressure in horizontal straight lines ; 
from the tendency of the hands to move in arcs of circles, the heel 
and pomt of the file are apt to be alternately raised. I'his is 
partially compensated by the bellied form given to many files 
(which also counteracts the frequent warping effect of the harden- 
ing process, by which one side of a flat file may be rendered 
concave and useless). In bringing back the file for the next 
thrust it is nearly lifted off the work. Further, much delicacy 
and skill are required in adapting the pressure and velocity, 
ascerttining if foreign matters or filings remain interposed 


between the file and the work, &c. Files can be cleaned with 
a piece of the so-called cotton-card (used in combing cotton wool) 
nailed to a piece of wood. In draw-filing, which is sometimes 
resorted to to give a neat finish, the file is drawm sideways to 
and fro over the work. New files are generally used for a time 
on brass or cast-iron, and when partially worn they are still 
available for filing wrought iron and steel. 

2. A string or thread (through the Fr. fil and file, from I.at. 
fUum, a thread) ; hence used of a device, originally a cord, wire 
or spike on which letters, receipts, papers, &c., may be strung 
for convenient reference. The term has l^en extended to 
embrace various methods for the preservation of papers in a 
particular order, such as expanding books, cabinets, and in- 
genious improvements on the simple wire file which enable any 
single document to be readily found and withdrawn without 
removing the whole series. From the devices used for filing the 
word is transferred to the documents filed, and thus is used of a 
catalogue, list, or collection of papers, &c. File is also employed 
to denote a row of persons or objects arranged one behind the 
other. In military usage a “ file ” is the opposite of a rank,” 
that is, it is composed of a (variable) number of men aligned from 
front to rear one behind the other, while a rank contains a number 
of men aligned from right to left abreast. Th us a British infan tiy 
company, in line two deep, one hundred strong, has two ranks 
of fifty men each, and fifty “ files ” of two men each. Up tu 
about 1600 infantry companies or battalions were often sixteen 
deep, one front rank man and the fifteen coverers ” forming a 
file. The number of ranks and, therefore, of men in the file 
diminished first to ten (r6oo), then to six (1630), then to three 
(1700), and finally to two (about 1808 in the British army, 1888 
in the German). Denser formations when employed have been 
formed, not by altering the order of men within the unit, but by 
placing several units, one closely behind the other (“ doubling ” 
and trebling” the line of battle, as it used to be called). In 
the 17th century a file formed a small command under the “ file 
leader,” the whole of the front rank consisting therefore of old 
soldiers or non-commissioned officers. This use of the word to 
express a unit of command gave rise to the old-fashioned term 
‘‘ file firing,” to imply a species of fire (equivalent to the modern 
“ independent ”) in which each man in the file fired in succession 
after the file leader, and to-day a corporal or sergeant is still 
ordered to take one or more files under his charge for independent 
work. In the above it is to be understood that the men are facing 
to the front or rear. If they are turned to the right or left so 
that the company now stands two men broad and fifty deep, it 
is .spoken of as being “ in file.” From this come such phrases as 
” single file ” or “ Indian file ” (one man leading and the rest 
following singly behind him).^ The use of verbs “ to file ” and 
‘‘ to defile,” implying the passage from fighting to marching 
formation, is to be derived from this rather than from the re- 
semblance of a marching column to a long flexible thread, for 
in the da.ys when the word was first used the infantr}^ companj^ 
whether in battle or on the march was a solid rectangle of men, 
a file often containing even more men than a rank. 

FILE-FISH, or Teigger-fish, the names given to fishes 
of the genus Balistes (and Monacanthus) inhabiting all tropical 
and subtropical seas. Their body is compressed and not covered 
with ordinary scales, but with small juxtaposed scutes. Their 
other principal characteristics consist in the structure of their 
first dorsal fin (which consists of three spines) and in their peculiar 
dentition. The first of the three dorsal spines is very strong, 
roughened in front like a file, and hollowed out behind to receive 
tile second much smaller spine, which, besides, has a projection 
in front, at its base, fitting into a notch of the first. Thus these 
two spines can only be raised or depressed simultaneously, in 
such a manner that the first cannot be forced down unless 4he 
second has been previously depressed. The latter has been com- 
pared to a trigger, hence the name of Trigger-fish, Also the 

^ This may also be understood as meaning simply “ a single file/" 
but the explanation given above is more probable, as it is essentially 
a marching and not a fighting formation that is expressed by the 
phrase. 
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generic name Balistes and the Italian name of “ Pesce balistra ” 
refer to this structure. Both jaws are armed with eight strong 
incisor-like and sometimes pointed teeth, by which these fishes are 
enabled, not only to break off pieces of madrepores and other 
corals on which they feed, but also to chisel a hole into the hard 
shells of Mollusca, in order to extract the soft parts. In this way 
they destroy an immense number of molluscs, and become most 
injurious to the pearl-fisheries. The gradual failure of those 
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fisheries in Ceylon has been ascril.)ed to this cause, although 
evidently other agencies must have been at work at the same 
time. 'Fhc Monacanihi are distinguished from the Balistes in 
having only one dorsal spine and a velvety covering of the skin. 
Some 30 different species are known of Balistes and about 50 
of Monaranthus. Two species {H. maculatus and capriscus)^ 
common in the Atlantic, sometimes wander to the British 
coasts. 

FILELFO, FRANCESCO ^1398-1481), Italian humanist, was 
born in 1398 at Tolentino, in the March of Ancona. When he 
appeared upon the scene of human life, Petrarch and the students 
of Florence hud already brought the first act in the recovery of 
classic culture to conclusion. They had created an eager appetite 
for the antique, had disinterred many important Roman 
authors, and had freed Latin scholarship to some extent from 
the barbarism of the middle ages. Filelfo was destined to carry 
on their work in the field of Latin literature, and to be an im- 
portant agent in the still unaccomplished recovery of Greek 
culture. His earliest studies in grammar, rhetoric and the Latin 
language were conducted at Padua, where he acquired so great 
a reputation for learning that in 14T7 he was invited to teach 
eloquence and moral philosophy at Venice, According to the 
custom of that age in Italy, it now became his duty to explain the 
language, and to illustrate the beauties of the principal Latin 
authors, Cicero and Virgil being considered the chief masters of 
moral science and of elegant diction. Filelfo made his mark 
at once in Venice. He was admitted to the society of the first 
scholars and the most eminent nobles of that city ; and in 1419 
he received an appointment from the state, which enabled him 
to reside as secretary to the consul-general {haylo) of the Venetians 
in Constantinople. This appointment was not only honourable 
to Filelfo as a man of trust and general ability, but it also gave 
him the opportunity of acquiring the most coveted of all posses- 
sions at that moment for a scholar — a knowledge of the Greek 
language. Immediately after his arrival in Constantinople, 
Filelfo placed himself under the tuition of John Clirysoloras, 
whose name was already well known in Italy as relative of Manuel, 
the firstGreek to profess the literature of his ancestors in Florence. 
At the recommendation of Chrysoloras he was employed in several 
diplomatic missions by the emperor John Palaeologus. Before 
very long the friendship between Filelfo and his tutor was 
cemented by the marriage of the former to Theodora, the 
daughter of John Chrysoloras. He had now acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Greek language, and had formed a large 
collection of Greek manuscripts. There was no reason why he 
should not return to his native country. Accordingly, in 1427 he 
accepted an invitation from the republic of Venice, and set sail for 
Italy, intending to resume his professorial career. From this 
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time forward until the date of his death, Filelfo's history consists 
of a record of the various towns in which he lectured, the masters 
whom he served, the books he wrote, the authors he illustrated, 
the friendships he contracted, and the wars he waged with rival 
scholars. He was a man of vast physical energy, of inexhaustible 
mental activity, of quick passions and violent appetites ; vain, 
restless, greedy of gold and pleasure and fame ; unable to stay 
quiet in one place, and perpetually engaged in quarrels with his 
compeers. 

When Filelfo arrived at Venice with his family in 1427, he 
found that the city had almost been emptied by the plague, 
and that his scholars would be few. He therefore removed to 
Bologna ; but here also he was met with drawbacks. The 
city was too much disturbed with political dissensions to attend 
to him ; so Filelfo cros.scd the Apennines and settled in Florence. 
At Florence began one of the most brilliant and eventful periods 
of his life. During the week he lectured to large audiences of 
young and old on the principal Greek and Latin authors, and on 
Sundays he explained Darxl * to the people in the Duomo. In 
addition to these labours of the chair, he found time to translate 
portions of Aristotle, Plutarch, Xenophon and Lysias from the 
Greek. Nor was he dead to the claims of society. At first he 
seems to have lived with the Florentine scholars on tolerably 
good terms ; but his temper was so arrogant that Cosimo de’ 
Medici's friends were not long able to put up with him. Filelfo 
hereupon broke out into open and violent animosity ; and when 
Cosimo was exiled by the Albizzi party in 1433, "he urged the 
signoria of Florence to pronounce upon him the sentence of 
death. On the return of Cosimo to Florence, Filelfo’s position 
in that city was no longer tenable. His life, he asserted, had 
been already once attempted by a cut-throat in the pay of the 
Medici ; and now he readily accepted an invitation from the 
state of Siena. In Siena, however, he was not destined to remain 
more than four years. His fame as a professor had grown great 
in Ital>qand he daily received tempting offers from princes and 
republics. The most alluring of these, made him by the duke 
of Milan, Filippo Maria Visconti, he decided on accepting ; and 
in 1440 he was received with honour by his new master in the 
capita] of Lombardy. 

Filelfo’s life at Milan curiously illustrates the multifarious 
importance of the scholars of that age in Italy. It was his duty 
to celebrate his princely patrons in panegyrics and epics, to 
abuse their enemies in libels and invecti^'es, to salute them with 
encomiastic odes on their birthdays, and to compose poems on 
their favourite themes. For their courtiers he wrote epithalamial 
and funeral orations; ambassadors and visitors from foreign 
states he greeted with the rhetorical lucubrations then so much 
in vogue. The students of the university he taught in daily 
lectures, passing in review the weightiest and lightest authors 
of antiquity, and pouring forth a flood of miscellaneous erudition. 
Not satisfied with these outlets for his mental energy, Filelfo 
went on translating from the Greek, and prosecuted a paper 
warfare with his enemies in Florence. He wrote, moreover, 
political pamphlets on the great events of Italian history ; and 
when Constantinople was taken by the Turks, he procured the 
liberation of his wife’s mother by a message addressed in his own 
name to the sultan. In addition to a fixed stipend of some 
700 golden florins yearly, he was continually in receipt of special 
payments for the orations and poems he produced ; so that, 
had he been a man of frugal habits or of moderate economy, 
he might have amassed a considerable fortune. As it was, he 
spent his money as fast as he received it, living in a style of 
splendour ill befitting a simple scholar, and indulging his taste 
for pleasure in more than questionable amusements. In con- 
sequence of this prodigality, he was always poor. His letters 
and his poems abound in impudent demands for money from 
patrons, some of them couched in langu^e of the lowest adula- 
tion, and others savouring of literary brigandage. 

During the second year of his Milanese residence Filelfo lost 
his first wife, Theodora. He soon married again ; and this time 
he chose for his bride a young lady of good Lombafd family, 
called Orsina Osnaga. When she died he took in wedlock for 
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Ibe third time a woman of Lombard birth; Laura Mt^iolini. To 
all his three wives, in spite of numerous infidelities, he seems 
to have been warmly attached j and this is perhaps the best 
trait in a character otherwise more remarkable for arrogance 
and heat than for any amiable qualities. ^ 

On the dcatii of Filippo Maria Visconti, Filelfo, after a short 
hesitation, transferred his ^legiance to Francesco Sforza, the 
new duke of Milan ; and in order to curry iavour with this 
parvenu, he began his ponderous epic, the Sjorziad^ of which 
12,800 lines 'were written, hut which was never published. When 
Francesco Sforza died, Filelfo turned his thoughts towards 
Rome. He was now an old man of seventy-seven years, honoured 
with the friendship of princes, recognized as the most distin- 
guished of Italian humanists, courted by pontiffs, and decorated 
with the laurel wreath and the order of knighthood by kings. 
Crossing the Apennines and passing through Florence, he reached 
Rome in the second week of 147 5. The terrible Sixtus IV. now 
ruled in the Vatican ; and from this pope Filelfo had received 
an invitation to occupy the chair of rhetoric with good emolu- 
menrts. At first lie was vastly pleased with the city and court 
of Rome ; but his satisfaction ere long turned to discontent, 
and he gave vent to his ill-humour in a venomous satire on the 
pope’s treasurer, Milliardo Cicala. Sixtus himself soon fell 
under the ban of his displeasure ; and when a year had passed 
he left Rome never to return. Filelfo reached Milan to find that 
his wife had died of the plague in Ids absence, and was already 
buried. His own death followed speedily. For some time past 
he had been desirous of displaying his abilities and adding to 
his fame in Florence. Years had healed the breach between 
him and the Mcdicean family ; and on the occasion of the Pazzi 
conspiracy against the life of Lorenzo dc’ Me^dici, he had sent 
violent letters of abuse to his papal patron Sixtus, denouncing 
his vparticipation in a plot so dangerous to the security of lUdy. 
Lorenzo now invited him to profess Greek at Ilorencc, and 
thither Filelfo journeyed in 1481. But two weeks after his 
arrival he succumbed to dysentery, and was buried at the age 
of eighty-threc in the church of the Annunziata. 

Filelfo deserves commemoration among the greatest humanists 
of the Italian Renaissance, not for the beauty of his style, not 
for the elevation of his genius, not for tlie accuracy of his learning, 
hut for his energy, and for his con^plete adaptation to the times 
ip which he lived. His erudition was large but ill-digested ; 
his knowledge of the ancient authors, if extensive, was superficial ; 
his style was vulgar; he had no brilliancy of imagination, no 
pungency of epigram, no grandeur of rhetoric. Therefore he 
has left nothing to posterity which the world would not very 
willingly let die. But in has own days he did excellent serv'ice 
to learning by his untiring activity, and by the facility with 
which he used his stores of knowledge. It was an age of accumula- 
tion and preparation, when the world was still amassing and 
cataloguing the fragments rescued from the wrecks of Greece 
and Rome. Men had to receive the very rudiments of culture 
before they could appreciate its niceties. And in this'^wwk of 
collection and mstruction Filelfo excelled, passing rapidly from 
place to place, stirring up the zeal for learning by the passion 
of his own enthusiastic temperiunent, and acting as a pioneer 
for men like Puliziano and Erasmus. 

All that is worth knowing about Filelfo is contained in Carlo de’ 
Rosmini’s adrnirablc Vita di Pilelfo (Milan, 1808) ; see also W. 
Rosooe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, Vespasiano's i'He di unmini 
illusiri^ and J. A. Symoads’s Renaissance in Italy (1877). 

(J.A. S.) 

A complete edition of Filelfo's Greek letters (based on the Codex 
Trevulzianus) was published for the first time, with French transla- 
tion, notes and commentaries, by E.Legrand in 1892 at Paris (G. xii. 
of Publications de VScnle des lang. orient). For further references, 
especially to monographs, &c., on Filelfo's life and work, sec Ulyese 
Chevalier, Rdpertaire aes sources hist., bio-bsbliagraphie (l^aris, 1905), 
z,V;Ph%Ulphe] Francois, 

nLEY, a seaside resort in the Buckrose parliamentary 
division of .the East Riding of Yorkshire, England, pi m. S.E. of 
Scai^borough by a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop. of 
^ urban tlistrict (1901) 3003. It stands upon the slope and 
suxpmit of the cliffs above Hley Bay, which is fringed by a fine 


sandy beach. The northern horn of the bay is foTBsed by Filey 
Brigg, a narrow and abrupt promontory, continued seaward by 
dangerous reefs. The coast-hne sweeps hence 80 tirt;h-*eastward to 
the finer promontory of Flamborough Head, beyond which is the 
watering-place of Bridlingtoii. The Chuifch St Oswald at 
Filey is a fine cruciform budding with centaral tower, Transitional 
Norman and Early English in dote. There are pleasant 
promenades and good golf links, also a small spa Which fallen 
into disuse. Filey is in favour with visitors who desire a quiet 
resort without the accompaniment of entertainment common to 
the larger watering-places. Roman remains have been dis- 
covered on the cliff north of the town 4 the site was probably 
important, but nothing is oertaiidy known about it. 

FlIiBUSTER, a. name MDriginaxly given to the buccaneers 
(q.v.y The tserm is derived most probably from the Dutch 7 >ry 
buitcTf Ger. Fretbeuier, Eng. freebooUTy the word changing first int( > 
fribu^er, and then into Fr. fiibusHer, Span. fUibustero, Fh- 
busiier has passed into the French language, and fUibustero into 
the Spanish language, as a general narrie for a pirate. The term 
“ filibuster ” was revived in America to designate those 
adventurers who, after the termination of the war between 
Mexico and the United States, organized expeditions within the 
United States to take part in West Indian and Central American 
revolutions. From this has sprung the modern use of the word 
to imply one who engages in private, unauthorized and irregular 
warfare against any state. In the United States it is colloquially 
applied to legislators who practise obstruction. 

FILICAJA, VINCENZO DA (1642-1707), Italian poet, sprung 
from an ancient and noble family of IHorence, was born in that 
city on the 3olh of December 1647^, From an incidental notice 
in one of his letters, stating the .amount of house rent paid during 
his childhood, his parents must have been in easy circumstances, 
and llie supposition is confirmed lire fact that he enjoyed all 
the advantages of a liberal education, first under the Jesuits of 
Florence, and then in the university of Pisa. 

At I^isa his mind became stored, not only with the results of 
patient study in various branches of letters, but with tlie great 
historical associations linked with the former glory of the Pisan 
republic, and with one remarkable institution of which Pisa was 
the seat. To the tourist who now visits Pisa the banners and 
emblems of the order of St Stephen are mere matter of curiosity, 
but they had a serious significance two hundred years ago to the 
young Tuscan, who knew that these naval crusaders formed the 
main defence of his country and commerce against the Turkish, 
Algerine and Tunisian corsairs. After a five years’ residence in 
Pisa he returned to Florence, where he married Anna, daughter of 
tlie senator and marquis Scipione Capponi, and withdrew to a 
small villa at Figlinc, not far from the city, Abj u ring the thought 
of writing amatory poetry in consequence of the premature death 
of a young lady to whom he had been attached, he occupied 
himself chiefly with literary pursuits, above all the composition of 
Italian and Latin poetry. His own literary eminence, the • 
opportunities enjoyed by him as a member of the celebrated 
Academy Della Grusca for making known his critical taste and 
’ classical knowledge, and the social relations within the reach of a 
noble l^orentine so closely allied with the great house of Capponi, 
sufficiently explain the intimate terms on which he stood with 
such eminent men of letters as Magalotti, Menzini, Gori and Redi. 
The last-named, the author of Bacchus in Tuscany, was not only 
one of the most brilliant poets of his time, and a safe literary 
adviser ; he was the court physician, and his court influence was 
employed with zeal and effect in his friend’s favour. Filicaja’s 
rural seclusion was owing even more to his straitened means than 
to his rural tastes. If he censed at length to pine in obscurity, the 
change was owing not merely to the fact that his poetical genius,^ 
fired by the deliverance of Vienna from the Turks in 1683, pourji^ 
forth the right strains at the r^ht time, but also to the influence of 
Redi, who not only laid Filicaja’s verses before his own sovereign, 
but had them transmitted with the least possible delay to the 
foreign princes whose noble deeds they sung. The first rceom- 
pens^came, however^ not from those princes, but from Christina, 
the (Cx-^ueen <if Sweden^, who, from her oircle of :Sav8nts and 
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^urtiers at Koine, spontaneously and ^enerou^y announced to 
Filicaija her wish to bear the expense of educating his two sons, 
enhancing her kindness by the delicate request that it should 
remain a secret. 

The tide of Filicaja’s fortunes now turned. The grand-duke of 
Tuscany, Qwmo III., conferred on him an important office, the 
commissionership of official balloting. He was named governor 
ol Vol terra in 1696, where he strenuously exerted himself to raise 
the tone of public morality. Both there and at Pisa, where he 
was subsequently governor in 1 700, his popularity was so great 
that on his removal the inhabitants of both cities petitioned for 
his recall. He passed the close of his life at Florence ; the grand- 
duke raised him to the rank of senator, and he died in that city on 
the 24th of September 1707. He was buried in the family vault in 
the church of St Peter, and a monument was erected to his 
memory by his sole surviving son Scipione Filicaja. In the six 
celebrated odes inspired by the great victory of Sobieski, Filicaja 
took a lyrical flight which has plaiCed him at moments on a level 
with the greatest Italian poets. They are, however, unequal, 
like all his poetry, reflecting in some passages the native vigour of 
his genius and purest inspirations of his tastes, whilst in others 
they are deformed by the affectations of the Sezeenitsit. When 
thoroughly natural and spontaneous — as in the two wnnets 
“ Italia, Italia, o tu cui feo la sorte ” and “ Dov’ 6 , Italia, il tuo 
braccio ? e a che ti serve ; in the verses ** Alla beata Veigine,” 

A 1 divino amore ; ” in the sonnet “ Sulla fede nelle disgrazie ” 
— the truth and beauty of thought and language reciiD the verse 
of Petrarch. 

Besides the poems pubUahed in the complete Venice edition of 
^62, several other pieces appeared for the first time in the small 
Florence edition brought out by Bafbera in 1864. 

FILIGREE (formerly written fUigrain or ; tlie Ital. 

filigrafta, Fr. ftlt^ane. Span, filtgrana, Ger. Dfahtgffiecht), 
jewel work of a delicate kind made with twi.sted threads usually 
of gold and silver. The word, which is usually derived from the 
Lat. filum, thread, and granum, grain, is not found in Ducange, 
and is indeed of modern origin. According to Prof. Skeat it is 
derived from the Spm, filtgrana, Srom filar, to spin, and grano, 
the grain or principal fibre of the material.” Though filigree has 
become a special branch of jewel work in modern times it was 
anciently part of the ordinary work of the ‘jeweller. Signor A. 
Castcllani states, in his Memoir on the J etvellery of the Ancients 
(1861), that all the jewelry of the Etruscans and Greeks (other 
than that intended for the grave, and therefore of an unsub- 
stantial character) was made by soldering together. and so building 
up the gold rather tlian by chiselling or engraving the material. 

The art may be said to consist in curling, twisting and plaiting 
fine pliable threads of metal, and uniting them at their points of 
contiict with each other, and with the ground, by means of gold 
or silver solder and borax, by the help of the blowpipe. Small 
grains or beads of the same metals are often set in the eyes of 
volutes, on the junctions, or at intervals at which -they will set 
off the wire-work effectively. The more delicate work is generally 
protected by framework of stouter wire. Brooches, crosses, 
earrings and other personal ornaments of modern filigree are 
generally surrounded and subdivided by bands of square or flat 
metal, giving consistency to the filling qp, whicli would not other- 
wise keep its proper shape. Some writers of repute have laid equal 
stress on the filum and the granutn, and have extended the use -of 
the term filigree to include the granulated work of the ancients, 
even where the twisted wire-work is entirely wanting. Such a 
wide application of the term is not approved by current usage, 
according to which the presence of the twisted tlireads is the 
predominant fact. 

The Egyptian jewellers employed wire, both to lay down on a 
background and to plait or otherwise arrange d four. But, with 
the exception of chains, it cannot he said that filigree work was 
much practised by them. Thcic strength lay rather 'in their 
cloisonne work and their moulded ornaments. Many examples, 
however, remain of round plaited .gold chains of fine wire, such 
as are still made by the filigree workers of India, and known 
as Trichinopoly chains. From some of these are hung smaller 
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chains of finer wire with jxdnute fishes and other pendants 
fastened to them. In ornaments derived from Phoenician sites, 
such as Cyprus and Sardinia, patterns of gold wire are laid 
down with great delicacy on a gold ground, but the .art was 
advanced to its highest perfection in the Greek and Etruscan 
filigree of the 6th to the 3rd centuries b.c. A number of earrings 
and other personal ornaments found in central Italy are pre- 
.served in the Louvre and in the British Museum. Almost all 
of them are made of filigree work. Some earrings are in the 
form of flowers of geometric design, bordered by one or more 
rims each made up of minute volutes of gold wire, and this kind 
of ornament is varied by slight differences in the way of disposing 
the number or arrangement of the volutes. But the feathers 
and petals of modern Italian filigree are not seen in these ancient 
designs. Instances occur, but only rarely, in which filigree 
devices in wire are self-supporting and not applied to metal 
plates. The museum of the Hermitage at St Petersburg contains 
an amazingly rich collection of jewelry from the tombs of the 
Crimea. Many bracelets and necklaces in that collection are 
made of twisted wire, some in as many as seven rows of plaiting, 
with clasps in the sliape of heads of animals of beaten work. 
Others are strings of large beads of gold, decorated with volutes, 
knots and other patterns of wire .soldered over the surfaces. 
(See the Anliquiies du Bosphore Cimmerien, by Gille, 1854 ; 
reissued by S. Keinach, 3892, in which will be found cardul 
engravings of these objects.) In the British Museum a sceptre, 
probably that of a Greek priestess, is covered with plaited and 
netted ;gold wire, finished with a sort of Corinthian capital and 
a boss of green glass. 

It is probable that in India and various parts of central Asia 
filigree has been worked from the most remote period without 
any change in the designs. Whether the Asiatic jewellers were 
influenced by the Greeks settled on that continent, or merely 
trained under traditions held in common with them, it is certain 
that .the Indian filigree workers retain the same patterns as those 
of the ancient Greeks, and work them in the same way, down to 
the present day. Wandering workmeh are given so much gold, 
coined or rough, which is weighed, heated in a pan of char.coail, 
beatjen into wire, and then worked in the courtyard or verandah 
of the employer’s hou.se according to the de.signs of the artist, 
who weighs the complete work on restoring it and is paid at a 
specified rate for his labour. Very fine grains or beads and 
spines of gold, scarcely thicker than coarse hair, projecting 
from plates of gold are methods of ornamentation still used. 

Passing to later time.s we may notice in many collections of 
medieval jewel work (such as that in the South Kensington 
Museum) reliquaries, covers for the go.spels, &c., made either 
in Constantinople from the 6th to the 12th centuries, or in 
monasteries in Europe, in which Byzantine goldsmiths' work 
was studied and imitated. These objects, besides being enriched 
with precious stones, polished, but not cut into facets, and with 
enamel, are often decorated with filigree. Large surfaces of gold 
are sometimes covered with scrolls of filigree soldered on ; And 
corner pieces of the borders of book covers, or the panels of 
reliquaries, are not unfrequently made up of complicated pieces 
of plaited work alternating with spaces encrusted with enamel. 
Byzantine filigree work occasionally has small stones set amongst 
the curves or knots. Examples of such decoration can be seen 
in the South Kensington and British Museums. 

In the north of Europe the Saxons, Britons and Celts were 
from an early period skilful in several kinds of goldsmiths’ work. 
Admirable examples of filigree patterns laid down in wke on 
gold, from Anglo-Saxon tombs, may be seen in the British 
Museum— notably a brooch from Dover, and a sword-hilt from 
Cumberland, 

The Irish filigree work is more thoughtful in design and more 
varied in pattern than that of any period or country that could 
be named. Its highest perfection must be placed in the 10^ 
and nth centuries. The Ro3'al Irish Academy in Dublin 
contains a number of reliquaries and personal jewels, of which 
filigree is the general and most remarkable ornament. The 
brooch has been copied and imitated, and the shape and 
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defcoration of it are well known. Instead of fine curls or volutes 
of gold thread, the Irish filigree is varied by numerous designs 
in which one thread can he traced through curious knots and 
complications, which, disposed over large surfaces, balance one 
another, but always with special varieties and arrangements 
difficult to trace with the eye. The long thread appears and 
disappears without breach of continuit}', the two ends generally 
worked into the head and the tail of a serpent or a monster* 
The reliquary containing the “ Bell of St Patrick ** is covered 
with knotted work in many varieties. A two-handled chalice, 
called the “ Ardagh cup,*’ found near Limerick in 1868, is 
ornamented with work of this kind of extraordinary fineness. 
Twelve plaques on a band round the body of the vase, plaques 
on each handle and round the foot of the vase have a series of 
different designs of characteristic patterns, in fine filigree wire 
work wrought on the front of the repousse ground. (Sec a paper 
by the 3rd earl of Dunraven in Transactions of Royal Irish 
Academy, xxiv. pt. iii. 1873.) 

Much of the medieval jewel work all over Europe down to 
the 15th ceutiiry, on reliquaries, crosses, croziers and other 
ecclesiastical goldsmiths’ work, is set off with bosses and borders 
of filigree. Filigree work in silver was practised by the Moors 
of Spain during the middle ages with great skill, and was intro- 
duced by them and established all over the Peninsula, whence 
it was carried to the Spanish colonies in America. The Spanish 
filigree work of the 17th and iSth centuries is of extraordinary 
complexity (examples in the Victoria and Albert Museum), and 
silver filigree jewelry of delicate and artistic design is still made 
in considerable quantities throughout the country. The manu- 
facture spread over the Balearic Islands, and among the popula- 
tions that border the Mediterranean. It is still made all over 
Italy, and in Malta, Albania, the Ionian Islands and many 
other parts of Greece. That of the Greeks is sometimes on "a 
large scale, with several thicknesses of wires alternating with 
larger and smaller bos.ses and beads, sometimes .set with 
turquoises, kc,, and mounted on convex plates, making rich 
ornamental headpieces, belts and breast ornaments. Filigree 
silver buttons of wire-work and small bosses are worn by the 
peasants in most of the countries that produce this kind of 
jewelry. Silver filigree brooches and buttons arc also made 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Little chains and pendants 
are added to much of this northern work. 

Some very curious filigree work was brought from Abyssinia 
after the capture of Magdala — arm-guards, slippers, cups, &c., 
some of which are now in the South Kcn.sington Museum. They 
are made of thin plates of silver, over which the wire-work is 
soldered. The filigree is subdivided by narrow borders of simple 
pattern, and the intervening spaces are made up of many 
patterns, some with grains set at interv^als. 

A few words must be added as to the granu^acCi. work which, 
as stated above, some writers have classed under the term of 
filigree, although the twisted wires may be altogether ting. 
Such decoration consists of minute globules of gold, soldered 
to form patterns on a metal surface. Its use is rare in Egypt, 
(See J. de Morgan, Fouilles d Dahehour, 1894-1895, pi. xii.) 
It occurs in Cyprus at an early period, as for instance on a gdld 
pendant in the British Museum from Enkomi in Cyprus (loth 
century b.c.). The pendant is in the form of a* pomegranate, 
and has upon it a pattern of triangles, formed by more than 
3000 minute globules separately soldered on. It also occurs on 
ornaments of the 7th century B.c. from Camirus in Rhodes. 
B It these globules are large, compared with those which are 
found on Etruscan jewelry. wSignor Castellani, who had made 
the antique jewelrj^ of the Etruscans and Greeks his special 
study, with the intention of reproducing the ancient models, 
found it for a long time impossible to revive this particular 
process of delicate soldering. He overcame the difficulty at 
last, by the discovery of a traditional school of craftsmen at 
St Angelo in Vado, by whose help his well-known reproductions 
were executed. 

For examples of antique work the student should examine the 
gold ornament rooms of the British Museum, the’ Louvre and the 


collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The last contains a 
large and very vaned assortment of modem Italian, Spanish, Greek 
and other jewelry made lor the peasants ol various countries. It 
also jKissesses interesting examples of the modern work in granulated 
gold by Castellani and Giuliano. The Celtic work is well represented 
in the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. 

FILLAN, SAINT, or Eaelan, the name of the two Scottish 
saints, of Irish origin, whose lives are of a purely legendary 
character. The St Fillan whose feast is kept on the 20th of June 
had churches dedicated to his honour at Ballyheyland, Queen’s 
county, Ireland, and at Loch Earn, Perthshire. The other, 
who is commemorated on the gth of January, was specially 
venerated at Cluain Mavscua, Co. Westmeath,* Ireland, and so 
early as the 8th or 9th century at Strathfillan, Perthshire, Scotland, 
\yhere there was an ancient monastery dedicated to him, which, 
like most of the religious houses of early times, was afterwards 
secularized. The lay-abbot, who was its superior in the reign 
of William the Lion, held high rank in the Scottish kingdom. 
This monastery was restored in the reign of Robert Bruce, and 
became a cell of the abbey of canons regular at Inchaff ray. 
The new foundation received a grant from King Robert, in grati- 
tude for the aid which he was supposed to have obtained from a 
relic of the saint on the eve of the great victory of Bannockburn. 
Another relic was the saint’s staff or crozier, which became 
known as the coygerach or quigrich, and was long in the posses- 
sion of a family of the name of Jore or Dewar, who were its 
hereditary guardians. They certainly had it in their custody 
in the year 1428, and their right was formally recognized by 
King James III. in 1487. The head of the crozier, which is of 
silver-gilt with a smaller crozier of bronze inclosed within it, is 
now deposited in the National Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. 

The legend of the second of these saints is given in the Bollandist 
Ada SS. (1643), yth of January, i. 594-595 ; A. P. Forbes, Kulendars 
of Scottish Saints (Edinburgh, 1872), pp. 341 *34^ ; OTlanlon's 
Lives of Irish Saints (Dublin), n.d. pp. 134-144. See also Historical 
Notices of St Fillan' s Crozier, by Dr John' Stuart (Aberdeen, 1877). 

^ FILLET (through Fr. fileij from the med. Lat. filettum, diminu- 
tive of filum, a thread), a band or ribbon used for tying the hair, 
the Lat. viita, which was used as a sacrificial emblem, and also 
worn by vestal virgins, brides and poets. The word is thus 
applied to anything in the shape of a band or strip, as, in coining, 
to the metal ribbon from which the blanks arc punched. In 
architecture, a “ fillet ” is a narrow flat band, sometimes called 
a “listel,” which is used to separate mouldings one from the other, 
or to terminate a suite of mouldings as at the top of a cornice. 
In the fluted column of the Ionic and Corinthian Orders the fillet 
is employed between the flutes. It is a very important feature 
in Gothic work, being frequently worked on large mouldings ; 
when placed on the front Jind sides of the moulding of a rib it 
has been termed the “ keel and wings ” of the rib. 

In cooking, fillet ” is used of the “ undercut ” of a sirloin of 
beef, or of a thick slice of fish or meat ; more particularly of a 
boned and rolled piece of veal or other meat, tied by a “ fillet ” ' 
or string. 

FILLMORE, MILLARD (1800-1874), thirteenth president of 
the United States of America, came of a family of English stock, 
whicli had early settled in New England. His father, Nathaniel, 
in 1795, made a clearing within the limits of what is now the town 
of Summerhill, Cayuga county, New York, and there Millard 
Fillmore was born, on the 7th of February 1800. Until he was 
fifteen he could have acquired only the simplest rudiments of 
education, and those chiefly from his parents. At that age he 
was apprenticed to a fuller and clothier, to card wool, and to dye 
and dre.ss the cloth. Two years before the close of his term, with 
a promissory note for thirty dollars, he bought the remainder 
of his time from his master, and at the age of nineteen began to^ 
study law. In 1820 he made his way to Buffalo, then oniy 
a village, and supported himself by teaching school and aiding 
the postmaster while continuing his studies. 

In 1823 he was admitted to the bar, and began practice at 
Aurora, New York, to which place his father had removed. 
Hard study, temperance and integrity gave him a good reputa- 
tion and moderate success, and in 1827 he was made an attorney 
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and, in 1829, counsellor of the supreme court of the state. 
Returning to Buffalo in 1830 he formed, in 1832, a partnership 
with Nathan K. Hall (1810-1874), later a member of Congress 
and postmaster-general in His cabinet. Solomon G. Haven (1810- 
t86i), member of Congress from 1851 to 1857, joined them in 
1836. The firm met with great success. From 1829 to 1832 
Fillmore served in the state assembly, and, in the single term 
of 1833-1835, in the national House of Representatives, coming 
in as anti- Jackson, or in opposition to the administration. From 
1837 to 1843, when he declined further service, he again repre- 
sented his district in the House, this time as a member of the 
Whig party. In Congress he opposed the annexation of Texas 
as slave territory, was an advocate of internal improvements and 
a protective tariff, supported J. Q. Adams in maintaining the 
right of offering anti-slavery petitions, advocated the prohibition 
by Congress of the slave trade between the states, and favoured 
the exclusion of slavery from the District of Columbia. His 
speech and tone, however, were moderate on these exciting 
subjects, and he claimed the right to stand free of pledges, and 
to adjust his opinions and his course by the development of 
circumstances. The Whigs having the ascendancy in the Twenty- 
Seventh Congress, he was made chairman of the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Against a strong opposition he 
('arried an appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s telegraph, 
and reported from his committee the Tariff Bill of 1842. In 
1844 he was the Whig candidate for the governorship of New 
York, but was defeated. In November 1847 he was elected 
comptroller of the state of New York, and in 1848 he was 
elected vice-president of the United States on the ticket with 
Zachar}^ Taylor as president. Fillmore presided over the senate 
during the exciting debates on the “ Compromise Measures of 
1850.” 

President Taylor died on the oth of July 1850, and on the next 
day Fillmore took the oath of office as his successor. The cabinet 
which he called around l\im contained Daniel Webster, Thomas 
Corwin and John J. Crittenden. On the death of Webster in 
1852, Kd ward Everet t became secretary of state. Uni i ke Taylor, 
Fillmore favoured the “ Compromise Measures/' and his signing 
one of them, the Fugitive Slave Law, in spite of the vigorous 
protests of anti-slavery men, lost him much of his popularity 
in thfj North. Few of his opponents, howe^'er, questioned his 
own full persuasion that the Compromise Measures were vitally 
necessary to pacify the nation. In 1851 he interposed promptly 
but ineffectively in thwarting the projects of the “ filibusters,” 
under Narriso Lopez for the inA'asion of Culxi. Commodore 
Matthew Galbraith Perry’s expedition, which ojvned up diplo- 
matic relations with Japan, and the exploration of the valley 
of the Amazon Iw Lieutenants William L. Herndon (1813-1857) 
and Lardncr Gibbon also occurred during his term. In the 
autumn of 1852 he was an unsuccessful candidate for nomination 
for the prefidency by the Whig National Convention, and he went 
out of office on the 4tli of ^Inrch 1S53. In February 1856, while 
he was travclliog al road, he was nominated for the presidency 
by the American or Know Nothing party, and later this nomina- 
tion was also accepted I j}* the Whigs ; hut in the ensuing pre- 
sidential election, the last in which the Know Nothings and the 
Whigs as such took any part, Le received the electoral votes of 
only one state, Maryland. Thereafter he took no public share 
in political affairs. Fillmore was twice married : in 1826 to 
Abigail Powers (who died in 1853, leaving him with a son and 
daughter), and in 1S58 to Mrs Caroline C. McIntosh. He died 
at Buffalo on the 8th of March 1874. 

In 1007 the EufTalo Hi.-itorieal Society, of which Fillmore was one 
of the founders and the first president, published the Millard Fillmore 
Papers {2 vols., vol. x. and xi. of the Society's publications ; edited 
by F. H. Severance), containing miscellaneou.s writings and speeches, 
and official and private correspondence. Most of his corresnondence, 
however, was destroyed in pursuance of a direction in his son’s will. 

FILMER, SIR ROBERT (d. 1653), English political writer, was 
the son of Sir Edward Filmer of East Sutton in Kent. He 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he matriculated in 
1604. Knighted by Charles I. at the beginning of his reign, he 
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was an ardent supporter of the king's cause, and his house is said 
to have been plundered by the parliamentarians ten times. He 
died on the 26th of May 1653. 

Filmer was already a middle-aged man when the great contro- 
versy between the king and the Common.s roused him into literary 
activity. His writings afford an exceedingly curious example of 
the doctrines held by the most extreme section of the Divine 
Right party. Filmer’s theoiy^ is founded upon the statement that 
the government of a family by the father is the true original and 
model of all government. In the beginning of ihe world God gave 
authority to Adam, who had complete control over his descend- 
ants, even as to life and death. From Adam this authority was 
inherited by Noah ; and Filmer quotes as not unlikely the 
tradition that Noah sailed up the Mediterranean and allotted the 
three continents of the Old World to the rule of his three sons. 
From Shem, Ham and Japheth the patriarchs inherited the 
absolute power which they exercised over their families and 
servants ; and from the patriarchs all kings and governors 
(whether a single monarch or a governing assembly) derive their 
authority, which is therefore absolute, and founded upon divine 
right. The difficulty that a man ” by the secret will of God may 
unjustly ” attain to power which he has not inherited appeared to 
Filmer in no way to alter the nature of the power so obtained, 
for there is, and always shall be continued to the end of the 
world, a natural right of a supreme father over every multitude.” 
The king is perfectly free from all human control. He cannot be 
bound by the acts of his predecessors, for which he is not re- 
sponsible ; nor by his owm, for ‘‘ impossible it is in nature that a 
man should give a law unto himself ” — a law must be imposed by 
another than the person hound by it. With regard to the English 
constitution, he asserted, in his Freeholder's Grand Inquest 
iouching our Sovereign Lord Ihe King and his Parliament (1648), 
that the Lords on]}' give counsel to the king, the Commons only 
“ perform and comsent to the ordinances of parliament,” and the 
king alone is the maker of laws, which proceed purely from his 
will. U is monstrous that the people should judge or depose 
their king, for they would then be judges in their own cause. 

The most complete exprc.ssion of Filmer’s opinions is given in 
the Patriarcha, which was published in 1680, many years after his 
death. His position, hnwever, was sufficiently indicated by the 
works which he published during hi.s lifetime : the Anarchy of a 
Limited and Mixed Monarchy an attack upon a treatise on 

monarchy by Pliilip Hunton (1604 ?-i682), who maintained that 
the king’s prerogative is not superior to the authority of the 
1 houses of parliament ; the pamphlet entitled The Power of Kings, 

1 and in particular of the King oj England (1648), first published 
in 1680 ; and his Observaiions upon Mr Hobbes's Leviathan ^ Mr 
Milton against Salmasius, and H. Grotius De jure brIU et pads, 
concerning ihe Originall of Government (1652). Filmcr’s Iheorj', 

I owing to the circumstances of the time, obtained a recognition 
which it k now difficult to understand. Nine years after the 
publication of the I^atriarchOf at the time of the Revolution which 
banished the Stuarts from the throne, Locke singled out Filmer 
as the most remarkable of the advocates of Divine Right, and 
thought it worth while to attack him expressly in the first part of 
the Treatise on Government, all his arguments seriatim, 

and especially pointing out that even if the first steps of his 
argument be granted, the rights of the eldest bom have been so 
often .set aside that modern kings can claim no such inheritance of 
authority as he asserted. 

FILMY FERNS, a general name for a group cf ferns with 
delicate much -divided leavc.s and often moss-like growth, 
belonging to the genera Ilymenophyllum, Todea and Trichomaiies. 
They require to be kept in close cases in a cool ferneiy’, and the 
stones and moss amongst which they arc grown must be kept 
continually moist so that the evaporated water condenses on the 
very numerous divisions of the leaves. 

HLON, PIERRE MARIE AUGUSTIN (1841- ), French man 

of letters, son of the' historian Charles Auguste D^sir^ Piicn 
(1800-1875), was bom in Paris in 1841. His father became 
professor of history at Douai, and eventually ‘‘ inspecteur 
d'acadimie ” in Paris ; his principal works were Histoire eomparie 
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(1843), Histoire de Vltalie mkidiondte {(i^9X Histoire du sinai 
romam (1^50), Histoito de la diimi^atie aihenimne (1854). 
Ecktcated at the £cole normale^ August^ Filon was appointed 
tutor to the prince imperial and accompanied him to England^ 
where he remained for some years. He is the autlmr of Guy 
Palin, sa vie, sa canes pondance (i86a) ; Nos grands-peres (1887) ; 
Prosper Merimee (1894) ; Sous la iyrannie (1900). On English 
subjects he has written chiefly under the pseudonym of Pierre 
Sandri^j Les Mariages de L&ndres (1875) ; Histoire de la Uttirature 
anglaise {1883); Le TheAtre anglais (1896), and Za Caricature 
en Angleterre (1902), 

FILOSA (A. Lang)j one of the two divisions of Rhizopoda^ 
characterized by protoplasm granular at the surface, and fine 
pseudopodia branching and usually acutely pointed at the tips. 

FILTER (a word common in various forms to most European 
languages, adapted from the medieval Lat. fiitrum, felt, a 
material used as a filtering agent), an arrangement for separating 
solid: matter from liquids. In some cases the operation of 
filtration is performed for the sake of removing impurities from 
the filtrate or liquid filtered, as in the purification of water for 
drinking purposes ; in others the aim is to recover and collect 
the solid matter, as when the chemist filters off a precipitate from 
the liquid in which it is suspended. 

In regard to the purification of water, filtration was long looked 
upon as merely a mechanical process of straining out the solid 
particles, whereby a turbid water could l>e rendered clear. In 
the course of time it was noticed that certain materials, such as 
charcoal, had the power to some extent also of softening hard 
water and of removing organic matter, and at the beginning of 
the 19th century charcoal, both animal and vegetable, came into 
use for filtering purposes. Porous carbon blocks, made by 
strongly heating a mixture of powdered charcoal with oil, resin, 
See., were introduced about a generation later, and subsequently 
various preparations of iron {spongy iron, magnetic oxide) found 
favour. Innumerable forms of filters made with these and other 
materials were put on the market, and were extolled as removing 
impurities of every kind from water, and as affording complete 
protection against the eommunicatian of disease. But whatever 
merits they had as clarifiers of turbid water, the advent of 
bacteriology, and the recognition of the fact that the bacteria of 
certain diseases may be water-borne, introduced a new criterion 
of effectiveness, and it was perceived that the removal of solid 
particles, or even of organic impurities (which were realized to be 
important not so much because they are dangerous to health 
per se as because their presence affords grounds for suspecting 
that the water in which they occur has been exposed to circum- 
stances permitting contamination with infective disease), was not 
sufficient ; the filter must also prevent the passage of patliogenic 
organisms, and so render the water sterile bactenologically. 
Examined from this point of view the majority of domestic 
filters were found to be gravely defective, and even to bfe worse 
than useless, since unless they were frequently and thoroughly 
cleansed, they wcreliable to become favourable breeding-places for 
microbes. The first filter which was more or less completely 
impermeable to bacteria was the Pasteur-Chambcrland, which 
was devised in Pasteur’s laboratory, and is made of dense biscuit 
porcelain. The filtering medium in this, as in other filters of the 
same kind, takes the form of a hoUow cylinder or “ candle,’* 
through the walls of which the water has to pass from the outside 
to the inside, the candles often being arranged so that they may 
be directly attached to a tap, whereby the rate of flow, which is 
apt to be slow, is accelerate by the pressure of the main. But 
even filters of this tj'pe, if they are to be fully relied upon, must be 
frequently^rfeaned and sterilized, and great care must be taken 
that the joints and connexions are watertight, and that the 
candles are Without cracks or flaws. In cases where the water 
supply is known to be infected, or even where it is merely 
doubtful, it is wise to have recourse to sterilization by boiling, 
rather than trust to any filter. Various machines have been 
constructed to perform this operation, some of them specially 


designed. fon/ths- use of troops in 'ther. field thpse: jn.whiqb^ 
eoemomy of fuel 4S studied have an. exchangerh^ter, iby means of 
which the incoming cold water receives heat from the outgoing 
hot water, which thus arrives, at the point of outflow at a 
temperature nearly as. low as that of tlie supply. Chemical 
metiK)ds of sterilization have also been suggested, depending on 
the use of iodine, chlorine, .bromine, ozone, potassium per^ 
manganate, copper sulphate or chloride and other substances. 
For the sand-filtration of water on a large scale, in which tlie 
presence of a surface film containing zooglaca of bacteria is an 
essential feature, sec Water Supply, 

Filtration in the chemical laboratory is commonly effected 
by the aid of a special kind of unsized paper, which in the more 
expensive varieties is practically pure cellulose, impurities like 
feric oxide, alumina, lime, magnesia and silica leaving been re- 
moved by treatment with hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids. 
A circular piece of this paper is folded twice upon itself so as to 
form a quadrant, one of the folds is pulled out, and the cone thus 
ob^ned is supported in a glass or porcelain flinnel having an 
apical angle of 60". The liquid to be filtered is poured into tlie 
cone, preferably down a glass rod upon the sides of the funnel 
to prevent splashing and to preserve the apex of the, filter-paper, 
and passes through the paper, upon which the solid matter is 
retained. In the case of liquids containing strong acids or 
alkalis, which the paper cannot withstand, a plug of cart-full) 
purified asbestos or glass-wool (spun glass) is often employed, 
contained in a. bulb blown as an enlargement on a narrow “ filter- 
tube.” To accelerate the rale of filtration various devices arc 
resorted to, such as lengthening the tube below the filtering 
material, increasing the pressure on the liquid being filtered, 
or decreasing it in the receiver of the filtrate. R. W. Bunsen may 
be regarded as the originator of the second method, and it was ht 
w-lro devised the small cone of platinum foil, sometimes replaced 
by a cone of parchment perforated with pinholes, arranged at 
the apex of the funnel to serve as a support for Uie paper, whidi 
is apt to burst under the pressure differences. In the so-callcd 
“Buchner funnel,” the filtering vessel is c)dindrical, and the 
paper receives support by being laid upon its flat perforated 
bottom. In filtering into a vacuum the flask receiving the filtrate 
should be connected to the exhaust through a second flask. 
The suction may be derived from any form of air-pump ; a form 
often employed where water at fair pressure is available is 
the jet-pump, which in consequence is known as a filter-pump. 
Another method of filtering into a vacuum is to immerse a porous 
jar (“ Pukall cell ”) in tlie liquid to be filtered, and attach a 
suction-pipe to its interior. A filtering arrangement devised 
by C. Gooch, which has come into common use in quantitative 
analysis where the solid matter has to be submitted to heating 
or ignition, consists of a crucible having a perforated bottom. 
By means of a piece of stretched rubber tubing, tins crucible 
is supported in the mouth of an urdinar)' funnel which is con- 
nected with an exhausting apparatus ; and water holding in 
suspension fine scrapings of asbestos, purified by boiling with ' 
strong hydrochloric acid and wa.shing with water, is run through 
'it, so that the perforated bottom is covered with a layer of felted 
asbestos. The crucible is then removed from the rubber support, 
weighed and replaced ; the li(juid is filtered through in the 
ordinary way ; and the crucible with its contents is again removed, 
dried, ignited and weighed. A perforated cone, similarly coated 
with asbestos and fitted into a conical funnel, is sometimes 
employed. 

In many processes of chemical technolog)^ filtration plays an 
important part. A crude method consists of straining the liquid 
through cotton or other cloth, either stretched on wooden frames 
or formed into long narrow bags (“ bag-filters ”). Occasionally 
filtration into a vacuum is practised, but more often, as in filter-^ 
presses, the liquid is forced under pressure, either hydrostaflfc 
or obtained from a force-pump or compressed air, into a series of 
chambers partitioned off by cloth, which arrests the solids, but 
permits the passage of the liquid portions. For separating 
liquids from solids of a fibrous or crystalline character “ hydro- 
extraitors” or “centrifugals” are frequently employed. The 
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FIMBRIA, GAIUS FLAVIUB (d. B4 b.c.), Roman soldier and 
a violent partban Mfurius. He was sent to Asia in 86 b.c. 
as legate to L. Valerius Flaccua, but quarrelled with him and was 
dismissed. Taking advantage of the absence of Flaccus at 
Chalcedon and the discontent aroused by his avarice and severity, 
Fimbria stirred up a revolt and slew Flaccus at Nicomedia. 
He then assumed the command of the array and obtained several 
successes against Mithradates, whom he shut up in Pitane on 
the coast of .Aeolis, and would undoubtedly have captured him 
had Lucullus co-operated witli the fleet. Fimbria treated most 
cruelly all the people of Asia who had revolted from Rome or 
sided with Sulla, Having gained admission to Ilium by declaring 
that, as a Roman, he was friendly, he massacred the inhabitants 
and burnt the place to the ground. Hut in 84 Sulla crossed over 
from Greece to Asia, made peace with Mithradates, and turned 
his arms against Fimbria, who, seeing that there was no chance 
of escape, committed suicide. His troops were made to serve in 
Asia till the end of the third Mithradatic War. 

See Romk : History ; and arts, ou Sulla and Marius. 

FIMBRIATE (from Lat. -fimbriae^ fringe), a zoological and 
botanical term, meaning fringt^d. In heraldr)^, “ fimbriate ” 
or “ fimbriated ” refers to a narrow edge or border running round 
a bearing. 

FINALE (Itai. for end ”), a term in music for the concluding 
movement in an instrumental composition, whether symphony, 
('oncerto or sonata, and, in dramatic music, the concerted piece 
which ends each act. Of instrumental finales, the great choral 
finale to Beethoven’s 9th symphony, and of operatic finales, 
that of Mozart’s Nozze di Fi^arv^ to the second act, and to the 
last act of Verdi’s Faisiaff may be mentioned, In the Wagnerian 
opera the finale has no place. 

FINANCE. The term “ finance,” which comes into English 
through French, in its original meaning denoted a payment 
{finatio). In lixe later middle ages, especially in Germany, it 
acquired the sense of usurious or oppressive dealing with money 
and capital. The specialized use of the word as equivalent to 
the management of the public expenditure and receipts first 
became prominent in France during the j6th century and quickly 
spread to other countries. The plural form {Les Finances) w^as 
particularly reserved for this application, while the singular 
came to denote business activity in respect to monetary dealings 
(m in the expression la haute finance). For the Germans the 
ppirase “ science of finance ” (Finanzwissenscha/t) refers ex- 
clusively to the economy of the sUite. English and American 
writers are less definite in their employment of the term, which 
varies with the convenience of the author. 

A work on “ finance ” may deal with the Money Market or the 
Stock Exchange ; it may treat of banking and credit organiza- 
tion, or it may be devoted to state reA^enue and expenditure, 
which is on the whole the prevailing sense. The expressions 
“science of finance’’ and “public finance” have been suggested as* 
suitable to delimit the last mentioned application. At all events, 
the broad sense is quite intelligible. “ FirmneiaJ ” means what is 
concerned with business, and the idea of a balance between 
effort and return is also prominent. In the present article 
attention will he directed to “ public finance ” ; for the other 
aspects of tlie subject reference may be made (inter alia) to the 
following: — Banks and Banking; Company; Exchange; 
Market; Stock Exchange. See also English Finance, 
and the sections on finance under headings of countries. 

Finance, regarded as state house-keeping, or “ political 
economy ” (see Economics) in the older sense of the term, deals 
with (i) the expenditure of the state ; (2) state revenues ; (3) 
the balance between expenditure and receipts ; (4) the organiza- 
tion which collects and applies the public funds. Each of these 
large divisions presents a series of problems of which the practical 
treatment is illustrated in the financial history of the great nations 
of the world. Thus the amount and character of public ex- 
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penditure necessarily i(Upeii^ on''the^flmotion» that the stater 
undertakes to perfonshrijational defence, the maintenanoe of 
! internal older, and the eflirient equipment of the state organiza- 
tion ; such are the tasks that all governments have to discharge, 
and for their cost due provision has to be made. The widening 
sphere^ of state activity, so marked a characteristic of mo^rn 
civilization, involves outlay for what may be best described 
as “developmental.” services. Education, relief of distress, 
regulation of labour and trade, are duties now in great part 
performed, by public agencies, and their increasing prominence 
involves augmented expense. The first problem on this side of 
expenditure is the , due balancing of outlay by income. The 
financier has to “ cover ” his outlay. There is, further, the duty 
of establishing a proper proportion between the several forms of 
expenditure. Not only has there to be a strict control over tlie 
total national expense ; supervision has to be carried into each 
department of the state. No one branch of public activity is 
entitled to make unlimited calls on the state's revenue. The 
claims of the “ expert ” require to be carefully scrutinized. The 
great financiers have made their rcpuUition quite as much by 
rigorous control over extravagance in expenditure as by dexterity 
in devising new forms of revenue. Unfortunately they have not 
Ijeen able to reduce their methods to rule. As yet no more definite 
principle has been discovered than the somewliat obvious one of 
measuring the proposed items of outlay ( 1 ) against each other, 
(2) against the sacrifice tliat additional taxation involves. Of 
almost equal importance is the rule that tlie utmast return is to 
be obtained for the given outlay. The canon of economy is as 
fundamental in regard to public expenditure as it will appear, 
later, to be in respect to revenue. Just application of the outlay 
of the state, so that no class receives undue advantage, and the 
use of public funds for “ reproductive,” in preference to “ un- 
productive ” objects, are evident general principles whose 
difficulty lies in their application to the circumstances of each 
particular case. 

Far greater progress has been made in the formulation of 
general canons as to the nature, growth and treatment of the 
public revenues. Historically, there is, first, the tendency 
towards increase in state income to balance the advance in outlay, 
A second general feature is the relative decline of the receipts 
from state properly and industries in contrast to the expansion 
of taxation. Regarded as an organized system, the body of 
receipts has to be made conformable to certain general conditions. 
Thus there should be revenue sufficient to meet the public re- 
quirements. Otherwise the financial organization has failed in 
one of its essential purposes.' In order continuously to attain 
this end, the revenue must be flexible, or, as is often said, elastic 
enough to vary in response to pressure. Frequently recurring 
deficits are, in themselves, a condemnation of the methods 
under which they are found. Again, the rule of “ economy 
in raising revenue, or, in other words, taking as little as possible 
from the contributors over and above what the state receives, 
holds good for the whole and for each part of public revenue. 
In like manner the principle of formal justice lias the same claim 
in respect to revenue as to expenditure. No class of person should 
bear more than his or its proper share. In fact the special maxims 
usually placed under the head of taxation have really a wider 
scope as governing the whole financial system. The recognition 
of even the most elementary rule.s has l>een a very slow process, 
as the course of financial history abundantly proves. Until the 
18th century no scientific treatment of financial problems was 
attained, though there had been great advances on the admini- 
strative side. 

A brief description of the historical evolution of. the earlier 
financial forms will be the most effective illustration of this 
statement. The theory of well -organized public finance is also 
discussed under Taxation and National Debt. 

The earliest forms of public revenue are those obtained 
from the property of the chief or ruler. I.and, cattle and slaves 
are the princifwil kinds of wealth, and they are all constituents 
of the king’s revenue ; enforced work contributed by members of 
the community, and the furnishing commodities on requisition, 
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further aid in the muntenancc of the primitive state. Financial 
organization makes its earliest appearance in the great Eastern 
monarchies, in which tribute was regularly collected and the 
oldest and most general form of taxation— that levied on the 
produce of land — ^was established. In its normal shape this 
impost consisted in a given proportion of the yield, or of jertain 
portions of the yield, of the soil ; one-fourth as in India, one- 
fifth as in Egypt, or two separate levies of a tenth as in Palestine, 
are examples of what may from the last instance be called the 
** tithe system. Dues of various kinds were gradually added 
to the land revenue, until, as in the later Egyptian monarchy, 
the forms of revenue reached a bewildering complexity. But 
no Eastern state advanced beyond the condition generally 
characterized as the “ patrimonial,” t.r. an organization on the 
model of the household. The part played by money economy 
was small, and it is noticeable that the revenues were collected 
by the monarch’s servants, the farming out of taxes being 
completely unknown. Tribute, however, was paid by subject 
communities as a whole, and was collected by them for trans- 
mission to the conquerors. 

A much higher stage was reached in the financial methods 
of the Greek states, or more correctly sj>eaking of Athens, the 
Aaci at Specimen of the class. Instead of the 

comparatively simple expedients of the barbarian 
monarchies, as indicated above, the Athenian city 
state by degrees developed a rather complex revenue system. 
Some of the older forms are retained. The city owned public 
land which was let on lease and the rents were farmed out by 
auction. A specially valuable property of Athens was the 
possession of the silver mines at Laurium, which were worked on 
lease by slave labour. The produce, at first distributed amongst 
the citizens, was later a part of the state income, and forms the 
subject of some of the suggestions respecting the revenue in 
the treatise formerly ascribed to Xenophon. The reverence 
that attached to the precious metals caused undue exaltation 
of the services rendered by this property. 

One of the chanicteristics of the ancient state was its extensive 
control over the persons and property of its citizens. In respect 
to finance this authority was strikingly manifested in the 
burdens imposed on wealthy citizens by the requirements of the 
‘‘ liturgies {XtirovpylaC), which consisted in the provision of 
a chorus for theatrical performances, or defraying the expenses 
of the public games, or, finally, the equipment of a ship, the 
trierarchy,” which was economically and politically the most 
important. Athenian statesmanship in the time of Demosthenes 
was gravely exercised to make tliis form of contribution more 
effective. The grouping into classes and the privilege of exchang- 
ing property, granted to the contributor against any one whom 
he believed entitled to take his place, are marks of the defective 
economic and financial organization of the age. 

Amongst taxes strictly so called were the market dues or tolls, 
which in some cases approximated to excise duties, though in 
their actual mode of levy they were closely similar to the octrois 
of modern times. Of greater importance were the custom.s 
duties on imports and exports. I'liese at the great period of 
Athenian history were only 2 %. The prohibition of export 
of com was an economic rather than a financial provision. In 
the treatment of her subject allies Athens was more rigorous, 
general import and export duties of 5 % being imposed on their 
trade. The high cost of carriage, and the need of encouraging 
commerce in a community relying on external sources for its 
food supply, help to explain the comparatively low rates adopted. 
Neither os financial nor as protective expedients were the custom 
duties of classical societies of much importance. 

Direct taxation received much greater expansion. A special 
levy on the class of resident aliens (/icro/Ktov), probably 
paralleled by a duty on slaves, was in force. A far more important 
source of revenue was the general tax on property (cterc/jopa), 
which according to one view existed as early as the time of Solon, 
who made it part of his constitutional system. Modem 
inquiry, however, tends towards the conclusion that it was under 
the stress of the Peloponnesian War that this impost was intro- 


duced (428 B.C.). At first it was only levied at irregular intervals ; 
afterwards, in 378 b.c., it became a permanent tax based on 
elaborate valuation under which the richer members paid on a 
larger quota of their capital ; in the case of the wealthiest class 
the taxable quota was taken as one-fifth, smaller fractions being 
adopted for those belonging to the other divisions. The assess- 
ment (rlfirffia) included all the property of the contributor, 
whose accuracy in making full returns was safeguarded by the 
right given to other citizens to proceed against him for fraudulent 
under-valuation. A further support was provided in the reform 
of 378 B.c. by the establishment of the symmories, or groups 
of tax-paying citizens; the wealthier members of each group 
being responsible for the tax payments of all the members. 

The scanty and obscure references to finance, and to economic 
matters generally, in classical literature do not elucidate all the 
details of the system ; but the analogies of other countries, e.g. 
the mode of levying the taille in 18th-century France and the 
“ tenth and fifteenth ” in medieval England, make it tolerably 
plain that in the 4th century b.c. the Athenian state had developed 
a mode of taxation on property which raised those questions of 
just distribution and effective valuation that present themselves 
in the latest tax systems of the modem world. Taken together 
with the liturgies, the “ cisphora ” placed a very heavy burden 
on the wealthier citizens, and this financial pressure accounts 
in great part for the hostility of the rich towards the democratic 
constitution that facilitated the imposition of graduated taxation 
and super- taxes — to use modern terms— on the larger incomes. 
The normal yield of the property tax is reported as 60 talents 
(£14,400); but on special occasions it reached 200 talents 
(£48,000), or about one-sixth of the total receipts. 

On the administrative side also remarkable advances were 
made by the entrusting of military expenditure to the ” generals,” 
and in the 4th century b.c, by the appointment of an admini- 
strator whose duty it was to distribute the revenue of the state 
under the directions of the assembly. The absence of settled 
public law and the influence of direct democracy made a complete 
ministry of finance impossible. 

The Athenian “ hegemony ” in its earlier and later phases 
had an important financial side. The confederacy of Delos 
made provision for the collection of a revenue (<l>6posi) from the 
members of the league, which was employed at first for defence 
against Persian aggression, but afterwards was at the disposal 
of Athens as the ruling state. The annual collection of 460 
talents (£110,400) shows sufficiently the magnitude of the league. 

Too little is known of the financial methods of the other 
Greek stales and of the Macedonian kingdoms to allow of any; 
definite account of their position. In the latter, particularly* 
in Egypt, the methods of the earlier rulers probably survived. 
I'heir finance, like their social life generally, exhibited a blending 
of Hellenic and barbarian elements. The older land-taxes were 
probably^accompanied by import dues and taxes on property. 

In the infancy of the Roman republic its revenues were of - 
the kind usual in such communities. The public land yielded 
receipts which may indifferently be regarded as rents 
br taxes ; the citizens contributed their services or 
commodities, and dues were raised on certain articles coming 
to market. With the progress of the Roman dominion the 
financial organization grew in extent. In order to meet the 
cost of the early wars a special contribution from property 
{tributum ex censu) was levied at times of emergency, though it 
was in some cases regarded as an advance to be repaid when 
the occasion of expense was over. Owing to the great military 
successes, and the consequent increase of the other sources of 
revenue, it became feasible to suspend the tributum in 167 B.c., 
and it was not again levied till after the death of Julius Caesar. ^ 
From this date the expenses of the Roman state “were 
disguisedly supported by the taxation of the provinces.” 
Neither the state monopolies nor the public land in Italy afforded 
any appreciable revenue. The other charges that affected Italy 
were the 5 % duty on manumissions, and customs dues on sea- 
borne^ imports. But with the acquisition of the important 
provinces of Sicily, Spain and Africa, the formation of a tax 
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FIMBRIA, GAIUS FLAVIUB (d. B4 b.c.), Roman soldier and 
a violent partban Mfurius. He was sent to Asia in 86 b.c. 
as legate to L. Valerius Flaccua, but quarrelled with him and was 
dismissed. Taking advantage of the absence of Flaccus at 
Chalcedon and the discontent aroused by his avarice and severity, 
Fimbria stirred up a revolt and slew Flaccus at Nicomedia. 
He then assumed the command of the array and obtained several 
successes against Mithradates, whom he shut up in Pitane on 
the coast of .Aeolis, and would undoubtedly have captured him 
had Lucullus co-operated witli the fleet. Fimbria treated most 
cruelly all the people of Asia who had revolted from Rome or 
sided with Sulla, Having gained admission to Ilium by declaring 
that, as a Roman, he was friendly, he massacred the inhabitants 
and burnt the place to the ground. Hut in 84 Sulla crossed over 
from Greece to Asia, made peace with Mithradates, and turned 
his arms against Fimbria, who, seeing that there was no chance 
of escape, committed suicide. His troops were made to serve in 
Asia till the end of the third Mithradatic War. 

See Romk : History ; and arts, ou Sulla and Marius. 

FIMBRIATE (from Lat. -fimbriae^ fringe), a zoological and 
botanical term, meaning fringt^d. In heraldr)^, “ fimbriate ” 
or “ fimbriated ” refers to a narrow edge or border running round 
a bearing. 

FINALE (Itai. for end ”), a term in music for the concluding 
movement in an instrumental composition, whether symphony, 
('oncerto or sonata, and, in dramatic music, the concerted piece 
which ends each act. Of instrumental finales, the great choral 
finale to Beethoven’s 9th symphony, and of operatic finales, 
that of Mozart’s Nozze di Fi^arv^ to the second act, and to the 
last act of Verdi’s Faisiaff may be mentioned, In the Wagnerian 
opera the finale has no place. 

FINANCE. The term “ finance,” which comes into English 
through French, in its original meaning denoted a payment 
{finatio). In lixe later middle ages, especially in Germany, it 
acquired the sense of usurious or oppressive dealing with money 
and capital. The specialized use of the word as equivalent to 
the management of the public expenditure and receipts first 
became prominent in France during the j6th century and quickly 
spread to other countries. The plural form {Les Finances) w^as 
particularly reserved for this application, while the singular 
came to denote business activity in respect to monetary dealings 
(m in the expression la haute finance). For the Germans the 
ppirase “ science of finance ” (Finanzwissenscha/t) refers ex- 
clusively to the economy of the sUite. English and American 
writers are less definite in their employment of the term, which 
varies with the convenience of the author. 

A work on “ finance ” may deal with the Money Market or the 
Stock Exchange ; it may treat of banking and credit organiza- 
tion, or it may be devoted to state reA^enue and expenditure, 
which is on the whole the prevailing sense. The expressions 
“science of finance’’ and “public finance” have been suggested as* 
suitable to delimit the last mentioned application. At all events, 
the broad sense is quite intelligible. “ FirmneiaJ ” means what is 
concerned with business, and the idea of a balance between 
effort and return is also prominent. In the present article 
attention will he directed to “ public finance ” ; for the other 
aspects of tlie subject reference may be made (inter alia) to the 
following: — Banks and Banking; Company; Exchange; 
Market; Stock Exchange. See also English Finance, 
and the sections on finance under headings of countries. 

Finance, regarded as state house-keeping, or “ political 
economy ” (see Economics) in the older sense of the term, deals 
with (i) the expenditure of the state ; (2) state revenues ; (3) 
the balance between expenditure and receipts ; (4) the organiza- 
tion which collects and applies the public funds. Each of these 
large divisions presents a series of problems of which the practical 
treatment is illustrated in the financial history of the great nations 
of the world. Thus the amount and character of public ex- 
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penditure necessarily i(Upeii^ on''the^flmotion» that the stater 
undertakes to perfonshrijational defence, the maintenanoe of 
! internal older, and the eflirient equipment of the state organiza- 
tion ; such are the tasks that all governments have to discharge, 
and for their cost due provision has to be made. The widening 
sphere^ of state activity, so marked a characteristic of mo^rn 
civilization, involves outlay for what may be best described 
as “developmental.” services. Education, relief of distress, 
regulation of labour and trade, are duties now in great part 
performed, by public agencies, and their increasing prominence 
involves augmented expense. The first problem on this side of 
expenditure is the , due balancing of outlay by income. The 
financier has to “ cover ” his outlay. There is, further, the duty 
of establishing a proper proportion between the several forms of 
expenditure. Not only has there to be a strict control over tlie 
total national expense ; supervision has to be carried into each 
department of the state. No one branch of public activity is 
entitled to make unlimited calls on the state's revenue. The 
claims of the “ expert ” require to be carefully scrutinized. The 
great financiers have made their rcpuUition quite as much by 
rigorous control over extravagance in expenditure as by dexterity 
in devising new forms of revenue. Unfortunately they have not 
Ijeen able to reduce their methods to rule. As yet no more definite 
principle has been discovered than the somewliat obvious one of 
measuring the proposed items of outlay ( 1 ) against each other, 
(2) against the sacrifice tliat additional taxation involves. Of 
almost equal importance is the rule that tlie utmast return is to 
be obtained for the given outlay. The canon of economy is as 
fundamental in regard to public expenditure as it will appear, 
later, to be in respect to revenue. Just application of the outlay 
of the state, so that no class receives undue advantage, and the 
use of public funds for “ reproductive,” in preference to “ un- 
productive ” objects, are evident general principles whose 
difficulty lies in their application to the circumstances of each 
particular case. 

Far greater progress has been made in the formulation of 
general canons as to the nature, growth and treatment of the 
public revenues. Historically, there is, first, the tendency 
towards increase in state income to balance the advance in outlay, 
A second general feature is the relative decline of the receipts 
from state properly and industries in contrast to the expansion 
of taxation. Regarded as an organized system, the body of 
receipts has to be made conformable to certain general conditions. 
Thus there should be revenue sufficient to meet the public re- 
quirements. Otherwise the financial organization has failed in 
one of its essential purposes.' In order continuously to attain 
this end, the revenue must be flexible, or, as is often said, elastic 
enough to vary in response to pressure. Frequently recurring 
deficits are, in themselves, a condemnation of the methods 
under which they are found. Again, the rule of “ economy 
in raising revenue, or, in other words, taking as little as possible 
from the contributors over and above what the state receives, 
holds good for the whole and for each part of public revenue. 
In like manner the principle of formal justice lias the same claim 
in respect to revenue as to expenditure. No class of person should 
bear more than his or its proper share. In fact the special maxims 
usually placed under the head of taxation have really a wider 
scope as governing the whole financial system. The recognition 
of even the most elementary rule.s has l>een a very slow process, 
as the course of financial history abundantly proves. Until the 
18th century no scientific treatment of financial problems was 
attained, though there had been great advances on the admini- 
strative side. 

A brief description of the historical evolution of. the earlier 
financial forms will be the most effective illustration of this 
statement. The theory of well -organized public finance is also 
discussed under Taxation and National Debt. 

The earliest forms of public revenue are those obtained 
from the property of the chief or ruler. I.and, cattle and slaves 
are the princifwil kinds of wealth, and they are all constituents 
of the king’s revenue ; enforced work contributed by members of 
the community, and the furnishing commodities on requisition, 
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The gradual way in which the several provinces were brought 
under the general tax system, and the eaually gradual extension , 
of Roman citizenship^ account further for the irregularity and , 
increased weight of the taxes j as the absence of publicity and | 
.the growth of autocracy e^fplain the sense of oppression and the < 
hopelessness of resistance so vividly indicated m the literature • 
of the later Empire. Exemptn^lis at first granted to thei 
citizens were removed, while the cost of local government which : 
continually increased was placed on the middle^class of the 
towns as represented by the decuriones^ or members of the | 
municipalities. i 

The fact that no ingenuity of modem research has been able ; 
to construct a real budget of expenditure and receipt for any > 
part of the long centuries of the Empire is signiheant as to the > 
secrecy that surrounded the finances, especially in thc^ later ' 
period. For at the beginning of the principate Augustus seems 
to have aimed at a complete estimate of the financial situation, 
though this may be regarded as due to the influence of the freer 
republican traditions which the reverence tliat soon attached 
to the emperor s dignity completely extinguished. 

In addition to its value as illustrating the difiiculties and 
delects tliat beset the development of a complex financial 
organization from the simpler forms of the city and the province, 
Roman finance is of special importance in consequence of its 
place as supplying a model or rather a guide for the administra- 
tion of the states that arose on its ruins. The barbarian invaders, 
though they were accustomed to contributions to their chiefs 
and to the payment of commodities as tributes or as penalties, 
bad no acquaintance with the worki^ of a regular system of 
taxation. The more astute rulers utilized the nuuhineiy that 
they inherited from the Roman government. Under the Franks 
the land-tax and the provincial customs continued as forms of 
revenue, while beside them the gifts and court fees of Teutonic 
origin took their place. Similar conditions appear in Theodoric’s 
administration of Italy. The maintenance of Roman forms and 
terms is prominent in fiscal administration. But institutions 
that have lost their life and animating spirit can hardly be 
preserved for any length of time. .All over western Europe the 
elaborate devices of the census and the stations for the collection 
of customs crumbled away ; taxation as sudi disappeared, 
through the . hostility of the clergy and the exemptions accorded 
to powerful subjects. This process of disintegration spread out 
over centuries. Tlie efforts made from time to time by vigorous 
rulers to enforce the charges that remained legally due, proved 
quite ineffectual to restore the older fiscal system. The final 
result was .a .complete transformation of the ingredients of 
revenue. The character of the change may be b^^t indicated 
as a substitution of private claims for public rights. Thus, the 
land-tax disappears in the 7th century and only comes into 
iiotice in the 9th century in the shape of private customary 
dues. The customs duties become tlie tolls and transit charges 
levied by local potentates on the diminishing trade of the earlier 
middle ages. This revolution is in accordance with — iiideed it 
is one side of — the movement towards feudalism which was the 
great feature of this period. Finance is essentially a part of pubUc 
law and administration. It could, therefore, bold no promineitt 
place in a condition of society which hardly recognized the state, 
as distinct from the members of the community, 'united by feudal 
ties. The aame conception may be expressed in another way; 
viz. by the statement that the kingdoms which succeeded the 
Roman Riqpire were organized on the patrimonial basis {ue. the 
revenues passed into the hands iff the king or, rather, his domestic 
officials), and thus in fact .rmmed to th^ condition of pre- 
classical times. Notwilhstandinjgu|j^ differing features in the 
several countries, retrogressic^MSM common characteristic 
of European history from thHH|w loth century, and it 
was txkm the ruder state created that the re- 

building of social and [irililjjHlKniiiii iliiiii had to be accom- 
plished. On the finanu^l^iHPSr work, as already suggested, 
was aided by the.ideas and institutiojos incited from the Roman 
Empire. This influence was common to all the continental states 
and indirectly was felt even in England. Each of the great realms 


has, however, worked out its financi^ system on lines ^suitable 
to its own particular conditions, which are best considered in 
connexion with the separate national histories. 

Running through the different national systems there are 
some common elements the result not of inheritance merely but 
still more of necessity, or at the lowest of similarity in environ- 
ment. Over and above the details of financial development 
there is a thread of connexion which reejuires treatment under 
Finance mken as a whole. As the great aim of this side of public 
activity is to secure funds for the maintenance of the state's life 
and working, the administration which operates for this end is the 
true nucleus of all national finance. The first sign of revival 
from the catastrophe of the invasions is the reorganization of the 
Imperial household under Charlen^ne with the intention of 
establishing a more exact collection of revenue. The later 
German eippire of Otto and the Frederics ; the French Capetian 
monarchy and, in a somewhat different sphere, the medieval 
Italian and German cities show the same movement. The 
treasury is the centre towards which the special receipts of the 
ruler or rulers should be brought, and from it the public wants 
should be supplied. Feudalism; as the antithesis of this orderly 
treatment, to be overthrown before national finance could 
become established. The development can be traced in the 
financial history of England, France and the German states ; 
but the advance in the French finaiicial organization of the 15th 
and 16th centuries affords the best illustration. The gradual 
unification operates on all the branches of finance, — expenditure, 
revenue, debt and methods of control. In respect to tlie first 
head there is a well-marked “integration*' of the. modes for 
meeting tlie cost of tlie public services. What were semi-private 
duties become public tasks, which, with the growing importance 
of “ money reconomy,” have to be defrayed by state payments. 
Thus, the creation of tlie standing army in France by Charles VII. 
marks a financial chaqge of the first order. The English navy, 
though more gradually devdoped, is an equally good illustration 
of the movement. All outlay by the state is brought into due 
co-ordination, and it becomes possible for constitutional govern- 
ment to supervise and direct it. This improvement, due to 
English initiative, has been adopted amongst tlie essential forms 
of financial administmtion on the continent. I'hc immense im- 
portance of this view of public expenditure as representing the 
consumption of the state in its unified condition Is obvious ; 
it has affected, for the most part unconsciously, the conception of 
all modern peoples as to the functions of the »tate and the right 
of the people to direct tliem. 

On the side of receipts a similar unifying .process has been 
accomplished. The almost universal separation between 
“ordinary ” and “ extraordinary” receipts, taxation being put 
under the latter head, has completely ceased. It was, how- 
ever, the fundamental division for the early French writers on 
finance, and it survives for -England os late as Blackstone’s Com- 
mmtaries. The idea tliat the ruler possessed a normal income - 
in certain rents and dues of a quasi-private character, which on 
emergency he might supplement by calls on the revenues of his 
subjects, was a bequest of feudalism which gave way before tlie 
increasing power of the state. In order to meet the unified 
public wants, an equally unified public fund was requisite. The 
great economic changes which depreciated the value of the 
king’s domain contributed towards the result Only by well- 
adjusted taxation was it possible to meet the public necessities. 

In respect to taxation also there has been a like course of re- 
adjustment. Separate charges, assigned for distinct purposes, 
have been taken into the national exchequer and come to form 
a part of the general revenue. There has been — taking long 
periods — a steady absorption of special taxes into more general 
categories. The replacement of the four direct taxes by t% 
income tax in France, as proposed in 1909, is a veify recent 
example. Equally important is the growth of “ direct ” taxa- 
tion. As tax contributions have taken the places of the revenue 
from land and fees, so, k would seem, are the taxes on epm- 
modi ties likely to be replaced or atleast exceeded b^ the imposts 
leviedton income as audh, in the ahape either of income taxes 
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ia enclosed, in an outer casing/ and when the cage is rapidly 
rotated by suitable gearing, the liquid portions are iorced out 
into the external casing. 

FIMBRIA, GAIUS FLAVIUB (d. B4 b.c.), Roman soldier and 
a violent partban Mfurius. He was sent to Asia in 86 b.c. 
as legate to L. Valerius Flaccua, but quarrelled with him and was 
dismissed. Taking advantage of the absence of Flaccus at 
Chalcedon and the discontent aroused by his avarice and severity, 
Fimbria stirred up a revolt and slew Flaccus at Nicomedia. 
He then assumed the command of the array and obtained several 
successes against Mithradates, whom he shut up in Pitane on 
the coast of .Aeolis, and would undoubtedly have captured him 
had Lucullus co-operated witli the fleet. Fimbria treated most 
cruelly all the people of Asia who had revolted from Rome or 
sided with Sulla, Having gained admission to Ilium by declaring 
that, as a Roman, he was friendly, he massacred the inhabitants 
and burnt the place to the ground. Hut in 84 Sulla crossed over 
from Greece to Asia, made peace with Mithradates, and turned 
his arms against Fimbria, who, seeing that there was no chance 
of escape, committed suicide. His troops were made to serve in 
Asia till the end of the third Mithradatic War. 

See Romk : History ; and arts, ou Sulla and Marius. 

FIMBRIATE (from Lat. -fimbriae^ fringe), a zoological and 
botanical term, meaning fringt^d. In heraldr)^, “ fimbriate ” 
or “ fimbriated ” refers to a narrow edge or border running round 
a bearing. 

FINALE (Itai. for end ”), a term in music for the concluding 
movement in an instrumental composition, whether symphony, 
('oncerto or sonata, and, in dramatic music, the concerted piece 
which ends each act. Of instrumental finales, the great choral 
finale to Beethoven’s 9th symphony, and of operatic finales, 
that of Mozart’s Nozze di Fi^arv^ to the second act, and to the 
last act of Verdi’s Faisiaff may be mentioned, In the Wagnerian 
opera the finale has no place. 

FINANCE. The term “ finance,” which comes into English 
through French, in its original meaning denoted a payment 
{finatio). In lixe later middle ages, especially in Germany, it 
acquired the sense of usurious or oppressive dealing with money 
and capital. The specialized use of the word as equivalent to 
the management of the public expenditure and receipts first 
became prominent in France during the j6th century and quickly 
spread to other countries. The plural form {Les Finances) w^as 
particularly reserved for this application, while the singular 
came to denote business activity in respect to monetary dealings 
(m in the expression la haute finance). For the Germans the 
ppirase “ science of finance ” (Finanzwissenscha/t) refers ex- 
clusively to the economy of the sUite. English and American 
writers are less definite in their employment of the term, which 
varies with the convenience of the author. 

A work on “ finance ” may deal with the Money Market or the 
Stock Exchange ; it may treat of banking and credit organiza- 
tion, or it may be devoted to state reA^enue and expenditure, 
which is on the whole the prevailing sense. The expressions 
“science of finance’’ and “public finance” have been suggested as* 
suitable to delimit the last mentioned application. At all events, 
the broad sense is quite intelligible. “ FirmneiaJ ” means what is 
concerned with business, and the idea of a balance between 
effort and return is also prominent. In the present article 
attention will he directed to “ public finance ” ; for the other 
aspects of tlie subject reference may be made (inter alia) to the 
following: — Banks and Banking; Company; Exchange; 
Market; Stock Exchange. See also English Finance, 
and the sections on finance under headings of countries. 

Finance, regarded as state house-keeping, or “ political 
economy ” (see Economics) in the older sense of the term, deals 
with (i) the expenditure of the state ; (2) state revenues ; (3) 
the balance between expenditure and receipts ; (4) the organiza- 
tion which collects and applies the public funds. Each of these 
large divisions presents a series of problems of which the practical 
treatment is illustrated in the financial history of the great nations 
of the world. Thus the amount and character of public ex- 
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penditure necessarily i(Upeii^ on''the^flmotion» that the stater 
undertakes to perfonshrijational defence, the maintenanoe of 
! internal older, and the eflirient equipment of the state organiza- 
tion ; such are the tasks that all governments have to discharge, 
and for their cost due provision has to be made. The widening 
sphere^ of state activity, so marked a characteristic of mo^rn 
civilization, involves outlay for what may be best described 
as “developmental.” services. Education, relief of distress, 
regulation of labour and trade, are duties now in great part 
performed, by public agencies, and their increasing prominence 
involves augmented expense. The first problem on this side of 
expenditure is the , due balancing of outlay by income. The 
financier has to “ cover ” his outlay. There is, further, the duty 
of establishing a proper proportion between the several forms of 
expenditure. Not only has there to be a strict control over tlie 
total national expense ; supervision has to be carried into each 
department of the state. No one branch of public activity is 
entitled to make unlimited calls on the state's revenue. The 
claims of the “ expert ” require to be carefully scrutinized. The 
great financiers have made their rcpuUition quite as much by 
rigorous control over extravagance in expenditure as by dexterity 
in devising new forms of revenue. Unfortunately they have not 
Ijeen able to reduce their methods to rule. As yet no more definite 
principle has been discovered than the somewliat obvious one of 
measuring the proposed items of outlay ( 1 ) against each other, 
(2) against the sacrifice tliat additional taxation involves. Of 
almost equal importance is the rule that tlie utmast return is to 
be obtained for the given outlay. The canon of economy is as 
fundamental in regard to public expenditure as it will appear, 
later, to be in respect to revenue. Just application of the outlay 
of the state, so that no class receives undue advantage, and the 
use of public funds for “ reproductive,” in preference to “ un- 
productive ” objects, are evident general principles whose 
difficulty lies in their application to the circumstances of each 
particular case. 

Far greater progress has been made in the formulation of 
general canons as to the nature, growth and treatment of the 
public revenues. Historically, there is, first, the tendency 
towards increase in state income to balance the advance in outlay, 
A second general feature is the relative decline of the receipts 
from state properly and industries in contrast to the expansion 
of taxation. Regarded as an organized system, the body of 
receipts has to be made conformable to certain general conditions. 
Thus there should be revenue sufficient to meet the public re- 
quirements. Otherwise the financial organization has failed in 
one of its essential purposes.' In order continuously to attain 
this end, the revenue must be flexible, or, as is often said, elastic 
enough to vary in response to pressure. Frequently recurring 
deficits are, in themselves, a condemnation of the methods 
under which they are found. Again, the rule of “ economy 
in raising revenue, or, in other words, taking as little as possible 
from the contributors over and above what the state receives, 
holds good for the whole and for each part of public revenue. 
In like manner the principle of formal justice lias the same claim 
in respect to revenue as to expenditure. No class of person should 
bear more than his or its proper share. In fact the special maxims 
usually placed under the head of taxation have really a wider 
scope as governing the whole financial system. The recognition 
of even the most elementary rule.s has l>een a very slow process, 
as the course of financial history abundantly proves. Until the 
18th century no scientific treatment of financial problems was 
attained, though there had been great advances on the admini- 
strative side. 

A brief description of the historical evolution of. the earlier 
financial forms will be the most effective illustration of this 
statement. The theory of well -organized public finance is also 
discussed under Taxation and National Debt. 

The earliest forms of public revenue are those obtained 
from the property of the chief or ruler. I.and, cattle and slaves 
are the princifwil kinds of wealth, and they are all constituents 
of the king’s revenue ; enforced work contributed by members of 
the community, and the furnishing commodities on requisition, 
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rules froui vhis part of finance, and indicate the connexion with 
what the commercial world calls ** financial operations/' 

Finally, there is the same set of problems in respect to account- 
ing and control in local as in central finance. Though the 
materials are simpler, the need for a well-prepared budget is 
existent in the case of the city, county or department, if there is 
to be clear and accurate financial management. Perhaps the 
greatest weakness of local finance lies in this direction. The 
public opinion that tiffects the national budget is unfortunately 
too often lacking in the most important towns, not excluding 
those in which political life is highly develop)ed. 

BiBLior.RAPiiv. — The Etij^lish literature on finance is rather un- 
satisfactory ; for public finance the available text-books are : 
Adams, Science of Finame (Now York, iSq 3) ; Bastablc, Public 
Finanie (London, 1892 ; 3rd ed., 1903) ; Daniels, Puldio Finance 
(New York, 1890), and I’lehii, Public Finance {3rd ed., New York, 
1909), In French, Leroy-Bcauliou, Traite de la science dcs finances 
(1877 ; 3rd ed., 1908), is the standard work. The German literature 
is abundant. Roschcr, ^tli ed. (edited Ijy Gerlacli), 1901 ; Wagner 
(4 vols.), incomplete; Colm (1889) and Ehcbcrg (9th od., lyoS) 
have published ■wr)rks entitled Finanswissenschafi, dealing "with 
all the as]iects of state finance. For Greek financial history Boekh, 
Stoatshauskaltunp der Athenon (ed. Frankel, 1887), is still a standard 
work. For Rome, Marquardt, liCmische Staalsuerwaltung^ vol. ii., 
and Humbert, Lcs Finances et la c omptabilit^ publique ches las Powains, 
arc valuable. Clamageran, Histoirc de I'impdt en France (1876), 
gives the earlier d^-velopment of French finance. R. H. Patterson, 
Science of Finance (London, 1868), C. S. Meade, Trust Finance (1903), 
and £. Carroll, Principles and Practice of Finance^ deal with finance 
in the wider sense of business transactions. (C. F, B.) 

nNCH, nNCH-HATTON. This old English famUy has had 
many notable members, and has contributed in no small degree 
to the peerage. Sir Thomas Finch (d. 1563), who was knighted 
for his share in suppressing Sir T. Wyatt's insurrection against 
Queen Mary, was a soldier of note, and was the son and heir of 
Sir William Finch, who was knighted in 1513. He was the 
father of Sir Moyle Finch (d. 1614), who was created a baronet 
in 1611, and whose widow Elizabeth (daughter of Sir 'J'homas 
Heneage) was created a peere.ss as countess of Maidstone in 1623 
and countess of Winchilsea in 162S ; and also of Sir Henry 
Finch (1558-1625), whose son John, llaron Finch of Fordwich 
(1584-1660), is separately noticed. Thomas, eldest son of Sir 
Moyle, succeeded his mother as first earl of Winchilsea; and 
Sir Heneage, the fourth son (d. 1631), was the speaker of the 
House of Commons, whose son Heneage (1621-1682), lord 
chancellor, was created earl of Nottingham in 1675. The latter's 
second son Heneage (1649-1719) was created earl of Aylesford 
in 1714. The earldoms of Winchilsea and Nottingham became 
united in 1729, when the fifth earl of Winchilsea died, leaving 
no son, and the title passed to his cousin the second earl of 
Nottingham, the earldom of Nottingham having since then been 
held by the earl of Winchilsea. In 1826, on the death of th^ ninth 
earl of Winchilsea and fifth of Nottingham, his cousin George 
William Finch-Hutton succeeded to the titles, tlie additional 
surname of Hatton (since held in this line) having been ^sumed 
in 1764 by his father under the will of an aunt, a daughter of 
Christopher, Viscount Hatton (1632-1706), whose father was 
related to the famous Sir Christopher Hatton, 

FINCH OF FORDWICH, JOHN FINCH, Baron (1584-1660), 
generally known as Sir John Finch, English judge, a member 
of the old family of Finch, was bom on the 17th of September 
1584, and was called to the bar in 1611. He was returned to 
parliament for Canterbury in 1614, and became recorder of the 
same place in 1617. Having attracted the notice of Charles I., 
who visited Canterbury in 1625, and was received with an address 
by Finch in his capacity as recorder, he was the following jear 
appointed king's counsel and attorney-general to the queen and 
was knighted. In 1628 he was elected speak^ oi the House of 
Commons, a post which he retained till its dissolution in 1629. 
lie was the speaker who was held down in his chair by Holies 
and others on the occasion of Sir John Eliot’s resolution on 
tonnage and poundage. In x 634 he was appointed chief justice of 
the court of common pleas, and distinguished himself by the active 
zeal with which he upheld the king's prerogative. Notable 
also was the brutality wliich characterized his conduct as chief 


justice, particularly in the cases of William Prynne and John 
Langton. He presided over the trial of John Hampden, who 
resisted the payment of ship-money, and he was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the decision of the judges that ship-money was 
constitutional. As a reward for his services he was, in 1640, 
appointed lord keeper, and was also created Baron Finch of 
Fordwich. He had, however, become so unpopular that one of 
the first acts of the Long Parliament, which met in the same 
year, was his impeachment. He took refuge in Holland, but had 
to suffer the sequestration of his estates. When he was allowed 
to return to England is uncertain, but in 1660 he was one of the 
commissioners for the trial of the regicides, though he does not 
appear to have taken much part in the proceedings. He died 
on the 27th of November 1660 and was buried in St Martin’s 
church, near Canterbury, liis peerage becoming extinct. 

See Fosfi, Lives of the Judges ; Campbell, Lives of the Chief Justices, 

FINCH (Ger. Finky Lat. Ihingilla), a name applied (but 
almo.st always in composition — as bullfinch, chaffinch, goldfinch, 
hawfinch, &c.) to a great many small birds of the order Passeresy 
and now pretty generally accepted as that of a group or famil) — 
the Fringillidae of most ornithologists. Vet it is one the extent 
of which must be regarded as l>cing uncertain. Many writers 
have included in it the buntings {Embcrhidac), though these 
seem to be quite distinct, as well as the larks {Alaudidae), the 
tanagers {Tanagridac)y and the weaver- birds (Ploccidar). 
Others have separated from it the crossbills, under the title of 
LoxiidaCy but without due cause. The difficulty which at this 
lime prc.sents itself in regard to the limits of the Fringillidae 
arises from our ignorance of the anatomical features, especially 
those of the head, possessed by many exotic forms. 

Taken as a whole, the finches, concerning which no reasonable 
doubt can exist, are not only little birds with a hard bill, adapted 
in most cases for shelling and eating the various seeds that form 
the chief portion of their diet when adult, but they appear to be 
mainly forms which predominate in and are highly characteristic 
of the Palaearctic Region ; moreover, though some are found 
elsewhere on the globe, the existence of but very few in the 
Notogaean hemisphere can as yet be regarded as certain. 

But even with this limitation, the separation of the undoubted 
Fringillidae ^ into groups is a difficult task. Were we merely 
to consider the superficial character of the form of the bill, the 
genus Loxia (in its modern sense) would he easily divided not 
only from the other finches, but from all other birds. The birds 
of this genus — the crossbills — when their other characters are 
taken into account, prove to be intimately allied on the one Imnd 
to the grosbeaks {Pinicola) and on the other through the redpolls 
{Aegiothus) to the linnets {Linota ) — if indeed these two can be 
properly separated. The linnets, through the genus LeucosticiCy 
lead to the mountain-finches {Moniijringilla)y and the redpolls 
through the siskins {Chrysomitris) to the goldfinches (Carduelts ) ; 
and these last again to the hawfinches, one group of which • 
{Coccothraustes) is apparently not far distant from the chaffinches 
\FringiUa proper), and the other (Jlesperiphona) seems to be 
allied to tbe greenfinches {Ligurinus), Then there is the group 
of serins {Serimis)y to which the canary belongs, that one is in 
doubt whether to refer to the vicinity of the greenfinches or that 
of the redpolls. The mountain-finches may be regarded as 
pointing first to the rock-sparrows (Peironia) and then to the 
true sparrows (Passer); while the grosbeaks pass into many 
varied forms and throw out a very well marked form — the 
bullfinches (Pyrrhula), Some of the modifications of the family 
are very gradual, and therefore conclusions founded on them 
are likely to be correct ; others are further apart, and the links 
which connect them, if not altogether missing, can but be 
surmised. To avoid as much as possible prejudicing the ca^ 
we shall therefore take the different group of Fringillidae which 
it is convenient to consider in this article in an alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Of the Bullfinches the best known is the familiar bird (Pyrrhula 

^ Akout 200 species of these have been described, and perhaps 150 
may really exist. 
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FIMBRIA, GAIUS FLAVIUB (d. B4 b.c.), Roman soldier and 
a violent partban Mfurius. He was sent to Asia in 86 b.c. 
as legate to L. Valerius Flaccua, but quarrelled with him and was 
dismissed. Taking advantage of the absence of Flaccus at 
Chalcedon and the discontent aroused by his avarice and severity, 
Fimbria stirred up a revolt and slew Flaccus at Nicomedia. 
He then assumed the command of the array and obtained several 
successes against Mithradates, whom he shut up in Pitane on 
the coast of .Aeolis, and would undoubtedly have captured him 
had Lucullus co-operated witli the fleet. Fimbria treated most 
cruelly all the people of Asia who had revolted from Rome or 
sided with Sulla, Having gained admission to Ilium by declaring 
that, as a Roman, he was friendly, he massacred the inhabitants 
and burnt the place to the ground. Hut in 84 Sulla crossed over 
from Greece to Asia, made peace with Mithradates, and turned 
his arms against Fimbria, who, seeing that there was no chance 
of escape, committed suicide. His troops were made to serve in 
Asia till the end of the third Mithradatic War. 

See Romk : History ; and arts, ou Sulla and Marius. 

FIMBRIATE (from Lat. -fimbriae^ fringe), a zoological and 
botanical term, meaning fringt^d. In heraldr)^, “ fimbriate ” 
or “ fimbriated ” refers to a narrow edge or border running round 
a bearing. 

FINALE (Itai. for end ”), a term in music for the concluding 
movement in an instrumental composition, whether symphony, 
('oncerto or sonata, and, in dramatic music, the concerted piece 
which ends each act. Of instrumental finales, the great choral 
finale to Beethoven’s 9th symphony, and of operatic finales, 
that of Mozart’s Nozze di Fi^arv^ to the second act, and to the 
last act of Verdi’s Faisiaff may be mentioned, In the Wagnerian 
opera the finale has no place. 

FINANCE. The term “ finance,” which comes into English 
through French, in its original meaning denoted a payment 
{finatio). In lixe later middle ages, especially in Germany, it 
acquired the sense of usurious or oppressive dealing with money 
and capital. The specialized use of the word as equivalent to 
the management of the public expenditure and receipts first 
became prominent in France during the j6th century and quickly 
spread to other countries. The plural form {Les Finances) w^as 
particularly reserved for this application, while the singular 
came to denote business activity in respect to monetary dealings 
(m in the expression la haute finance). For the Germans the 
ppirase “ science of finance ” (Finanzwissenscha/t) refers ex- 
clusively to the economy of the sUite. English and American 
writers are less definite in their employment of the term, which 
varies with the convenience of the author. 

A work on “ finance ” may deal with the Money Market or the 
Stock Exchange ; it may treat of banking and credit organiza- 
tion, or it may be devoted to state reA^enue and expenditure, 
which is on the whole the prevailing sense. The expressions 
“science of finance’’ and “public finance” have been suggested as* 
suitable to delimit the last mentioned application. At all events, 
the broad sense is quite intelligible. “ FirmneiaJ ” means what is 
concerned with business, and the idea of a balance between 
effort and return is also prominent. In the present article 
attention will he directed to “ public finance ” ; for the other 
aspects of tlie subject reference may be made (inter alia) to the 
following: — Banks and Banking; Company; Exchange; 
Market; Stock Exchange. See also English Finance, 
and the sections on finance under headings of countries. 

Finance, regarded as state house-keeping, or “ political 
economy ” (see Economics) in the older sense of the term, deals 
with (i) the expenditure of the state ; (2) state revenues ; (3) 
the balance between expenditure and receipts ; (4) the organiza- 
tion which collects and applies the public funds. Each of these 
large divisions presents a series of problems of which the practical 
treatment is illustrated in the financial history of the great nations 
of the world. Thus the amount and character of public ex- 
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penditure necessarily i(Upeii^ on''the^flmotion» that the stater 
undertakes to perfonshrijational defence, the maintenanoe of 
! internal older, and the eflirient equipment of the state organiza- 
tion ; such are the tasks that all governments have to discharge, 
and for their cost due provision has to be made. The widening 
sphere^ of state activity, so marked a characteristic of mo^rn 
civilization, involves outlay for what may be best described 
as “developmental.” services. Education, relief of distress, 
regulation of labour and trade, are duties now in great part 
performed, by public agencies, and their increasing prominence 
involves augmented expense. The first problem on this side of 
expenditure is the , due balancing of outlay by income. The 
financier has to “ cover ” his outlay. There is, further, the duty 
of establishing a proper proportion between the several forms of 
expenditure. Not only has there to be a strict control over tlie 
total national expense ; supervision has to be carried into each 
department of the state. No one branch of public activity is 
entitled to make unlimited calls on the state's revenue. The 
claims of the “ expert ” require to be carefully scrutinized. The 
great financiers have made their rcpuUition quite as much by 
rigorous control over extravagance in expenditure as by dexterity 
in devising new forms of revenue. Unfortunately they have not 
Ijeen able to reduce their methods to rule. As yet no more definite 
principle has been discovered than the somewliat obvious one of 
measuring the proposed items of outlay ( 1 ) against each other, 
(2) against the sacrifice tliat additional taxation involves. Of 
almost equal importance is the rule that tlie utmast return is to 
be obtained for the given outlay. The canon of economy is as 
fundamental in regard to public expenditure as it will appear, 
later, to be in respect to revenue. Just application of the outlay 
of the state, so that no class receives undue advantage, and the 
use of public funds for “ reproductive,” in preference to “ un- 
productive ” objects, are evident general principles whose 
difficulty lies in their application to the circumstances of each 
particular case. 

Far greater progress has been made in the formulation of 
general canons as to the nature, growth and treatment of the 
public revenues. Historically, there is, first, the tendency 
towards increase in state income to balance the advance in outlay, 
A second general feature is the relative decline of the receipts 
from state properly and industries in contrast to the expansion 
of taxation. Regarded as an organized system, the body of 
receipts has to be made conformable to certain general conditions. 
Thus there should be revenue sufficient to meet the public re- 
quirements. Otherwise the financial organization has failed in 
one of its essential purposes.' In order continuously to attain 
this end, the revenue must be flexible, or, as is often said, elastic 
enough to vary in response to pressure. Frequently recurring 
deficits are, in themselves, a condemnation of the methods 
under which they are found. Again, the rule of “ economy 
in raising revenue, or, in other words, taking as little as possible 
from the contributors over and above what the state receives, 
holds good for the whole and for each part of public revenue. 
In like manner the principle of formal justice lias the same claim 
in respect to revenue as to expenditure. No class of person should 
bear more than his or its proper share. In fact the special maxims 
usually placed under the head of taxation have really a wider 
scope as governing the whole financial system. The recognition 
of even the most elementary rule.s has l>een a very slow process, 
as the course of financial history abundantly proves. Until the 
18th century no scientific treatment of financial problems was 
attained, though there had been great advances on the admini- 
strative side. 

A brief description of the historical evolution of. the earlier 
financial forms will be the most effective illustration of this 
statement. The theory of well -organized public finance is also 
discussed under Taxation and National Debt. 

The earliest forms of public revenue are those obtained 
from the property of the chief or ruler. I.and, cattle and slaves 
are the princifwil kinds of wealth, and they are all constituents 
of the king’s revenue ; enforced work contributed by members of 
the community, and the furnishing commodities on requisition, 
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orcJhestra oF fluttcesRsive lings of Poland at Warsaw, He held the 
pe«t &f oondnctor at Stuttgart from 1510 till aboirt 1511^, in 
whidh yeat'he probably ^died. His works, mostly part songs and 
other vocal compositions, show great musical knowledge, and 
amongst the eariy masters of theKjcrman school he holds a high 
position. They are found scattered 'amongst ancient and modern 
collections Of' songs and other musical pieces (see Eitncr, 
BiM. Aer Musiksammelit>erk€ ies 16. und /y. Jakrk., Berlin, 18,77). 
The library of Zwickau possesses a work contain^ a cdllection of 
fifty-five songs by Findk, printed about the middle of the t6th 
century. 

TOTCK* HfilRnfiiVN (1527-1558), German composer, the 
great^nephew of Heinrich Finck, was bom on the 21st of March 
1527 in 'Pima, and died at Wittenberg on the 28th of December 
1558. After 1555 he livod at Wittenbei^g, where he was organist, 
and 'there, in 1555, was published his collection of wedding 
songt,'** Few details of his life have been preserved. His 
theoretical writing was good, particularly his observations on the 
art of "Singing and of making ornamentations in song. His most 
celebrated work is entitled Prattrea musicay txmpla variorum 
siptormiy proporHonuttiy et canoituMy juHicium dd tonis ar qnaedam 
de urk suetoiter tt artiliciost caniandi emtinens (Wittenberg, 

1 556). Tt is of great historic value, btit very rare. 

PINDBK, WIUUAIK (t787-^i 8‘52), English line engraver, was 
bom in 1787. He served his apprenticeship to one James Mitan, 
but appears to have owed far more to the influence of James 
Heath, whose works he privately and earnestly studied. His 
first employment on his own account was engraving illustrations 
for books, and among the most noteworthy of these early plates 
were Smiike’s illustrations to Don Quixote. His neat style and 
smooth finish made his pictures very attractive and popular, and 
although executed sevcrafl large plates, hisuhief work through- 
out his life was book illustration. His younger brother, Edward 
jFitrden, worked in conjunction with him, and so much demand 
arose 'for their productions that ultimately a company of 
assistants was enga^d, and plates were produced in increasing 
numbers, their tjuality as works of art declining as their quantity 
rose. The largest plate cicccuted by William Fxnden was the 
portrait of ICing 'George IV. seated on a sofa, after the painting by 
Sir Thomas 'Lawrence, For this work he received two thousand 
guineas, a sum larger than had ever before been paid for an 
engraved portrait. Rnden’s next and happiest works on a large 
sede werethe “ H^landePs ‘Return ” andthe “Village Festival,’^ 
after Wilkie. Later in life he undertook, in co-operation witli his 
brother, aided by their numerous staff, the publication as well as 
the production of various galleries of engra\nngs. The first of 
theses a series of landscape and portrait Illustrations to the life 
and ‘works of Byrou, ^pcared in 1833 and ‘following years, and 
was •very successful, Bu t ' by his -Gallery of British A ri (in fifteen 
parte, i8j8-"i84o), the most costly and best of these -ventures, he 
los’t ‘the frufts of all his former success. Pmden ’s last undertaking 
was an engraving cm a large scale of Hilton *s “ Crucifixion,” The 
plate was bought by the Art Union for £1470. He died in London 
on the 20^ of September r85 2. 

WHDLATBR, AWDWEW (18T0-1885), Scottish editor, was 
born in r8io near Aberdout, Aberdeenshire, the son of a small ; 
failntT. By hard study in the evening, after his day’s work on 
tK6 farm was fmyhed, hie cjuolified hinisdlf for entrance at 
University, and -after -graduating as M.A. he attended , 
the Dlfvih^y ‘dasses with the Tdea of entering the ministry. In 
i853he began ■that connexion -wrtlh ‘the firm of W. ^R. Chanibers ‘ 
which gaVi direction to his subsequent activity.^ His first 
engagement was the editing of a revised edftidn of their Informa- ^ 
ii(in Jdr ihe People In this capacity he gave evidence of 

quaiitias and Acquirements that marked him <as a>suitable editor 
ior jChcmhers^s Encyclofaeiiay 1hai«piAjectBd,.aaid his was the < 
directing mind that gave It its Many of the more | 

important articles were writtei\. by him. Jfhis worLoccupledhim 
tfll 189$,. ao 4 he afterw^ds edited a timsed edition (j 8'74). He . 
also had (^arge of other publication for th'e same firm, apq wrote 
r^ularly for the Scotsman, In 1864 he was , made LL.t). of j 
i^erdeen University. In 1*877 he' ^^aVe active work for 


Chambers, but his services were tCtaincd as consulting editor. 
He died in Edinburgh on the ist of January 1885. 

Emmy, sir OEDI^ (1829-189-3), English railway 
manager, was of pure Scottish descent, and was bom atRainhill, 
in Lancashire, on the rSth of May r829. For some time he 
attended Halifax grammar sdlool, but ftft at the age of fourteen, 
and began to learn practical masonry on the Halifax railway, 
upon which his father was then employed. Two years later he 
obtained a situation on the Trent 'Vdley railway works, and 
when that line was finished m 1847 -went up to l.ondon. There 
he was for a short time among the men employed in building 
locomotive sheds for the London & North-Western railway at 
Camden Town, and years afterwards, when he had become 
general manager of Ihttt railway, he was able to point oUt stones 
which he had dressed with his own hands. For the next two or 
three years he was engaged in a higher capacity as supervisor 
of the mining and brickwork of the Harecastle tunnel on the 
North Staffordshire line, and of the Walton tunnel on the 
Birkenhead, Lancashire & Cheshire Junction railway. In 1850 
the charge of the construction of a section of the Shrewsbury 
& Hereford line was entrusted to him, and \riien the line was 
opened -for traffic T. Brasscy, the contractor, having determined 
to work it Himself, installed him as manager. In the course 
of his duties’he was brought for the first lime into official relations 
with the London & North-Western railway, which had under- 
taken to work the Newport, Abergavenny & Hereford line, 
and he ultimately passed into the service Of that company, when 
in 1862, jointly with the Great Western, it leased the railway 
of which he was manager. In 1864 he was moved to Euston as 
general goods manager, in 1872 he became chief traffic manager, 
and in 1880 he was appointed full general manager ; this last 
post he retained until his death, which occurred on the 26th 
of March 1893 Edgware, Middlesex. He was knighted in 
1892. Sir George Findliay was the author of a book on the 
Working and ManagemeHt of an English Railway (J.ondon, 1889), 
which contains a great deal of information, some of .it not easily 
;accessible to the , general public, as to English railway practice 
labout the year 1890. 

PIJfDLAY, JOHK RITCHIE (1824-1898), Scottish newspaper 
•owner and philanthropist, was born at Arbroath on the 21st of 
'October 1824, and was educated at Edinburgh University. 
!He entered first the publishing office and then the editorial 
'department of the Scotsman y became a partner in the paper 
in 1868, and in 1870 inherited the greater part of the property 
from his great uncle, John Ritchie, the founder. The large 
increase in the influence and circulation of the paper was in 
a great measure due to his. activity and direction, and it brought 
Lim a fortune, which he 5pent during his lifetime in public 
Ibenefaction. He presented to the .nation the .Scottish National 
.Portrait Gallery, opened in Edinburgh in 1889, and ^sting 
idver £70,000 ; and he .contributed largely to the collections of 
•the iSrottish National Gtdlery, He held numerous offices iii 
antiquarian, educational and charhalAe societies, showing his 
Ikeen interest in these matters, but he 'avoided political office 
;and refused the offer of a teofnetcy . The freedom of Edinburgh 
•was given him in iSgii. He died at Aberlour, Banffshire, on .the 
i6th of October 1898. 

tFi]f1>LAY, a city and the county-seat of Hancock county, 
lOhio, U.S.A., on Blanchard*s Fork of the Auglaize river, about 
142 m. S. by W. of Toledo. Fop. (1890) 18,353;; (1900) 
lof whom 10-511 were foreign-bcwai* It is served by the Qeveknd, 
ICmdsmati, Chicago & St Louis, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, the Lake Erie 8f Western, and the Ohio Central railwirfr?, , 
and by three interufban electric railways. Finffiay lies about 
780 ft. above sea-level .on gently rolling ground. The city (is ithe 
scat of Findlay College '(co*educational), an institution of^he 
iChurdi of God, chartered in 1882 and opened in 1886; it has 
icoUe^ate, preparatory, normal, commercial and theological 
Idepartments, a school of expression, and a conservatory 'Of 
!rausic> and in 1907 had 588 students, the majority of whom were 
iin tee conservaftory of music. Findlay is the centre df fbt 
‘Ohio natural gas and oil region, ^d lime and building stone 
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abound in the vicinity. Among manukdtures are re&ied 
petrcdeum, flour ami igristrmill products, glass, boilers, bricks, 
tile, pottery, /bridges, ditching machines, carriages and furniture. 
The tothl value of theiactory product in 1905 was 12^9^5.^09, an 
increase of 73 *^ % ®*nce jqoo. The municipality owns and 
operates the water-works;. Findlay was laid out as a town in 
1821, was incorporated as a village in 1838, and was 1 chartered 
as a city in 11B90. The city was named in honour of Colonel 
James Findlay i(c. 1775-1835), wlio built a fort here durir^ the 
war of 1812 ;• he served in this war under General Wdliam 
Hull, and from *1825 to 1B33 was a Democratic representative 
in Congress. 

FINE, a word which in dll its sesnses goes back to ihc Lat. 
iinirey to bring to an end {pnis). Thus in the common 
adjectival meanings of elegant, thin, subtle, excellent, reduced 
in ske, &c., it lis in origin equivalent to “ finished.’^ In the 
various substantival meanings in law, with which this article 
deals, the commem idea :imderlying them is on end or final 
settlement of a matter. 

A fine, in the ordinary sense, is a pecimiary penalty inflicted 
for the less serious oflences. Fines are necessarily discretionary 
as to amount.; but a maximuim is generally ^ed when the 
penalty is imposed by statute. And it is on old constitutional 
maxim that flnes must not be 'unreasonable. Jn Magna Carta, 
c. I'lJ, it is ordained Liber homo non ameraieiur fro panto 
delicto nisi seomium modum ipsins delicti^ et pro ma^no delicto 
secundum rmgnitudinem delicii** 

The term is also applied to payments made to the lord of a 
manor on the alienation of land held according to the enstom 
of the manor, to payments made by a lessee on a renewal df.a 
lease,. and to. other similar payments. 

Fine also denotes a fictitious suit at law, which pQayrd the 
part of a couveyanoe of landed property. “A fine,” says 
Blackstone, “ may be described to he an mnicable icompositian 
or agreement of a suit, either aotudl or fictitious, by leoA^e of 
the king or his justices, whereby the lands in question become 
or are acknowledged to be the right /of one of the parties. In 
its original it was founded on an actual suit commenced at law 
for the recovery of the possession .of land or other hereditaments ; 
and the po^wession thus gained by such composition was found 
to be so sure and effectual that fictitious actions were and 
continue to be every day commenced for the sake of obtaining 
the same security.” Freehold estates could thus be transferred 
from one person to another without the formal delivery of 
possession whidi was generally necessary to a feoffment. This 
is one of llie oldest devices of the law. A statute of iB Edward 
1. describes it as the most solemn and :satisfaclory of securities, 
and gives a reason for its name — “ Qui quidein finis sic vocatur, 
eo quod finis et consummatb omnium plaoitorum esse debet, 
et liac de causa providebatur.” The action was supposed to 
be founded on a broach of covenant : the defendant, owning 
himself in the wrong, ^ makes overtures of compromise, which 
are authorissed by the Ucentia coneordandi ; then followed the 
concord, or the compromise itself. These, then, were the.essential 
parts of the performance, which became efficient as soon as 
they were, complete ; the Jopmabparts were the noteSf or abstract 
of the proceedings, and the foot of the fine, which recited the 
final agreement. Fines wave said to be of four (kinds,. according 
to the purpose they had in view, as, for instanxje, to convey lands 
in pursuance of a cavenant, to grant reversionary interest, only, 
&c. .In addition to the formal record lofdhe proceedings, various 
statutes required other solemnities to be observed, the .great 
object of which was to give;pjubHQity to the transaction. Thus 
by .statutes of Richard Til. and Henry VIL the fine hud to he 
openly read and t proclaimed in court no less than sixteen dimes* 
A 'Statute of Elizabeth irequired a list pf fines to be* exposed (in the 
court of common pleaa and at assizes. The reason for these 
formalities was the high and important nature of the (X)nvcyanc 5 e, 
which, according to the act of Edward -L above mentioned, 
“.precludes 'nert: only those which arc parties land privies to the 

^ Hence called eognieor ; the other party, the purchaser, is the 
oeigmmi 
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fine and their .heirs, but all fother persons in the world who jare 
of full age, out of prison, of sound memory, and within the four 
seas, the day of the fine levied, unless they put in their claim 
on dhe foot of the fine within a ytiar and a day.” This .barring 
by non-daim was abolished in the !re%n of Edward III., hut 
restored with an extension of the dime do five years in the reign 
of Henry VIL The effect of this statute, intentional according 
to Blackstone, unintended and brought about by judioial 
/xmstruction according to others, was that a tenant-in*tail 
could bar his issue by a fine. A statute of Henry VIII. expressly 
declares this to lie the law. Fines, along with the kindred 
fiction of recovericis, were abolished by the Fines and Recoveries 
Act 1833, which substituted a deed enrolled in the court of 
chanceiy. 

Fines are so generally associated in legal phraseology with 
recoveries that it may not be inconvenient to describe the 
latter in the present place. A recovery was employed as a means 
for evading the strict law of entail. The purchaser or alienee 
brot^tan action against the tenantrin-tail, alleging that he had 
no legal title to the land. The tenant-in-tail brought .a third 
person into court, declaring that be had warranted hk title, 
and praying that he might be ordered to defend the action. 
This person was called the and he, after having appeared 

to defend the action, takes himself out of the way. judgment 
for- the lands is given in favour of the plaintiff ; and judgment to 
recover lands of equal value from the vouchee was given to the 
defendant, the tenant-in-tail. In a real action, such lands When 
recovered would have fallen under the settlement of entail ; 
but in the fictitious recovery the vouchee was a man of straw, 
and nothing was really recovered from him, while the lands 
of the tcmuit-in- tail were effectually conveyed to the successful 
plaintiff. A recovery differed from a fine, as to form, in being 
an action carried througti to the end, while a fine was settled 
by compromise, and as to effect, by barring all reversions and 
remainders in estates tail, while a barred the issue only of 
the tenant. (See also Ejectment ; Troclamation.) 

FINE ARTS, the name given to a whole group of human 
activities, w^hich have for their result what is collectively known 
as Fine Art. The arts which constitute the group are the 
five greater arts of architecture, sculpture, painting, music and 
poetty, with a number of minor or subsidiary arts, of which 
dancing and the drama are among the mostanoient and universal. 
Jn antiquit^^ the fine arts v'cre not explicitly named, nor even 
distinctly recognized, as a separate class. In other modern 
languages besides English they are called hy the equivalent 
name ^the beautiful arts (belle arti, beaux arts, schbne Kiinste), 
The fine or beautiful arts then, it is usually said, are those among 
the arts of man which minister, not primarily to his material 
nece.ssities or conveniences, but to his love of beauty ; and if 
any art fulfils both these purposes at once, still as fulfilling the 
latter is it called a fine art. Thus architecture, in so far as 
it provides shelter and accommodation, is one of the mieful or 
mechanical, arts, and one of the fine arts only in so ‘far as ks 
structure.s impress or give pleasure by the aspect of strength, 
fitness, harmonj^ .end proportion of parts, by disposition and 
contrast of light And shade, hy colour and enridhfnent, by variety 
and relation of contours, surfaces and intervals. But this, 
the commonly accepted account, of the matter, dees 'note really 
cover Tthc ground. The idea conveyed by Ithc wnrds “love of 
beauty,”/ even stretched to its widest, can hardly be joitade to 
include the.love of caricature and the grotesque ; and these are 
admittedly modes of fine art. Even the terrible,'^ painful, 
the squalid, the degraded, in a word every -variety of the ‘signifi- 
cant, can be so handled and interpreted as to be "brought* within 
the province of fine art. A juster and more inclusive, although 
clumsier, account of the matter might put it 'that the fine arts 
are Tthose Among the arts of man which spring' from 'his impiHse 
to do or make . certain things -in c«!tam ways for the sake, first, 
of a special kind of pleasure, independent of direct' utility, Which 
it gives him ISO tad© ioriiiake them, and next for the sake of 'the 
kindred piettsure whichi he derives from witnessing or contem- 
piating-them when they are «o done ^ made by otbsrs. 
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The nature of this impulse, and the several grounds of these 
pleasures, are subjects which have given rise to a formidable 
Dody of speculation and discussion, the chief phases of which 
will be found summarized under the heading Aesthetics. 
In the present article we have only to attend to the concrete 
processes and results of the artistic activities of man ; in other 
words, we shall submit (i) a definition of fine art in general, 
(2) a definition and classification of the principal fine arts 
severally, (3) some observations on their historical development. 

1 . Of Ft fie Art in General. 

According to the popular and established distinction between 
art and nature, the idea of Art {q.v.) only includes phenomena 
Ptrmtdh which man is deliberately the cause ; while the 
utha idea of Nature includes all phenomena, both in man 
and in the world outside him, which take place without 
iQMrt. forethought or studied initiative of his own. Art, 
accordingly, means every regulated operation or dexterity where- 
by we pursue ends which we know beforehand ; and it means 
nothing but such operations and dexterities. What is true of 
art generally is of course also true of the special group of the 
fine arts. One of the essential qualities of all art is premedita- 
tion ; and when Shelley talks of the skylark’s profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art,” he in effect lays emphasis on tl^ 
fact that it is only by a metaphor that he uses the word art in 
this case at all ; he calls attention to that which (if the songs of 
birds are as instinctive as we suppose) precisely makes the 
difference between the skylark’s outpourings and his own. We are 
slow to allow the title of fine art to natural eloquence, to charm 
or dignity of manner, to delicacy and tact in social intercourse, 
and other such graces of life and conduct, since, although in any 
given case they may have been deliberately cultivated in early 
life, or even through ancestral generations, they do not produce 
their full effect until they are so ingrained as to have become 
unreflecting and spontaneous. When the exigencies of a philo- 
sophic scheme lead some writers on aesthetics to include such 
acts or traits of beautiful and expressive behaviour among 
the deliberate artistic activities of mankind, we feel that an 
essential distinction is being sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
system. That distinction common parlance very justly observes, 
with its opposition of “ art ” to “ nature ” and its phrase of 
second nature” for those graces which have become so habitual 
as to seem instinctive, whether originally the result of discipline 
or not. When we see a person in all whose ordinary movements 
there are freedom and beauty, we put down the charm of these 
with good reason to inherited and inbred aptitudes of which 
the person has never thought or long since ceased to think, and 
could not still be thinking without spoiling ‘the charm by self- 
consciousness ; and we call the result a gift of nature. But 
when we go on to notice that the same person is beautifully 
and appropriately dressed, since we know that it is impossible 
to dress without thinking of it, we put down the cliarm of this 
to judicious forethought and calculation and call the result a 
work of art. 

The processes then of fine art, like those of all arts properly 
90 called, are premeditated, and the property- of eve^ fine art 
Tb0Mciivw person exercising it a special kind of 

gaAtk9 active pleasure, and a special kind of passive or 

pMtMiy receptive pleasure to the person witnessing the re.sults 

of such exercise. This latter statement seems to imply 
* that there exist in human societies a separate class 
producing works of fine art and another class .enjoying them. 
Such an implication, in regard to advanced societies, is near 
enough the truth to be theoretically admitted (like the analogous 
assumption in political economy that there exist separate 
classes qf^^roducers and consumers). In developed communities 
the gifto^nd calling the artist constitute in fact a separate 
profes^gl^f the erg^ters or purveyors of fine art, while the rest 
of the ci^pnmunity <aver«ts enjoyers or recipients. In the most 
primitive societies, apparently, this cannot have been so, and we 
go back to an original or rudimentary stage of almost every 
fine art at which the separation between a class of producers 


or performers and a class of recipients hardly exists. Such an 
original or rudimentary stage of the dramatic art is presented 
by children, who will occupy themselves for ever with mimicry 
and make-believe for their own satisfaction, with small regard 
or none to the presence or absence of witnesses. The original 
or rudimentary type of the profession of imitative sculptors or 
painters is the cave-dweller of prehistoric ages, who, when he 
rested from his day’s hunting, first took up the bone handle ol 
his weapon, and with a flint either carved it into the shape, 
or on its surface scratched the outlines, of the animals of the 
chase. The original or rudimentary type of the architect, con- 
sidered not as a mere builder but as an artist, is the savage 
who, when his tribe had taken to live in tents or huts instead 
of awes, first arranged the skins and timbers of his tent or hut 
in one way because it pleased his eye, rather than in some other 
way which was as good for shelter. The original type of the 
artificer or adorner of implements, considered in the same light, 
was the other savage who first took it into his head to fashion 
his club or spear in one way rather than another for the pleasure 
of the eye only and not for any practical reason, and to ornament 
it witli tufts or markings. In none of these cases, it would 
seem, can the primitive artist have had much reason for pleas- 
ing anybody but himself. Again, the original or rudimentary 
type of lyric song and dancing arose when the first reveller 
clapped hands and stamped or shouted in time, in honour of his 
god, in commemoration of a victory, or in mere obedience to the 
blind stirring of a rhythmic impulse within him. To some very 
remote and solitary ancestral savage the presence or absence 
of witnesses at such a display may in like manner have been 
indifferent ; but very early in the history of the race the primitive 
dancer and singer joined hands and voices with others of his 
tribe, while others again sat apart and looked on at the perform- 
ance, and the rite thus became both choral and social. A 
primitive type of the instrumental musician is the shepherd who 
first notched a reed and drew sounds from it while his sheep 
were cropping. I’he father of all artists in dress and personal 
adornment was the first wild man who tattooed himself or be- 
decked himself with shells and plumes. In both of these latter 
instances, it may be taken as certain, the primitive artist had the 
motive of pleasing not himself only, but his mate, or the female 
whom he desired to be his mate, and in the last instance of all 
the further motive of impressing his fellow-tribesmen and striking 
awe or envy into his enemies. The tendency of recent specula- 
tion and research concerning the origins of art has been to 
ascribe the primitive artistic activities of man less and less to 
individual and solitary impulse, and more and more to social 
impulse and the desire of sharing and communicating pleasure. 
(The writer who has gone furthest in developing this view, 
and on grounds of the most careful study of evidence, has 
been Dr Yrjo Him of Helsingfors.) Whatever relative parts the 
individual and the social impulses may have in fact played at 
the outset, it is clear that what any one can enjoy or admire Hy 
himself, whether in the way of mimicry, of rhythmical movements 
or utterances, of imitative or ornamental carving and drawing, 
of the disposition and adornment of dwelling-places and utensils 
— the same things, it is clear, others are able also to enjoy or 
admire with him. And so, with the growth of societies, it came 
about that one class of persons separated themselves and became 
the ministers or producers of this kind of pleasures, while the rest 
became the persons ministered to, the participators in or recipi- 
ents of the pleasures. Artists are those members of a society 
who are so constituted as to feel more acutely than the rest 
certain classes of pleasures which all can feel in their degree. 
By this fact of their constitution they are impelled to devote 
their active powers to the production of such pleasures, to the 
making or doing of some of those things which they cnjffy so 
keenly when they are made and done by others. At the same 
time the artist does not, by assuming these ministering or 
creative functions, surrender his enjoying or receptive functions. 
He continues to participate in the pleasures of which he is 
hhnself the cause, and remains a conscious member of his own 
public. The architect, sculptor, painter, are able respettively 
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to Stand off from and appreciate the results of their own labours ; 
the singer enjoys the sound of his own voice^ and the musician 
of his own instrument ; the poet, according to his temperament, 
furnishes the most enthusiastic or the most fastidious reader 
for his own stanzas. Neither, on the other hand, does the person 
who is a habitual recipient from others of the pleasures of fine 
art forfeit the privilege of producing them according to his 
capabilities, and of becoming, if he has the power, an amateur 
or occasional artist. 

Most of the common properties which have been recognized 
by consent as peculiar to the group of fine arts will be found on 
pieasurtB tixamination to be implied in, or deducible from, 
of fine art the one fundamental character generally claimed for 
them, namely, that they exist independently of direct 
intereuted. pj-^ctical necessity or utility. Let us take, first, a 
point relating to the frame of mind of the recipient, as distin- 
gui.shed from the producer, of the pleasures of fine art. It is 
an observation as old as Aristotle that such pleasures differ 
from most other pleasures of experience in that they are dis- 
interested, in the sense that they are not such as nourish a man's 
body nor add to his riches ; they are not such as can gratify 
him, when he receives them, by the sense of advantage or 
superiority over his fellow-creatures ; they are not such as one 
human being can in any sense receive exclusively from the 
t)bject which bestows them. Thus it is evidently characteristic 
of a beautitiil building that its beauty cannot be monopolized, 
but can he seen and admired by the inhabitants of a whole city 
and l)y all ^'isitors for all generations. The same thing is true 
of a picture or a statue, exce}>t in so far as an individual possessor 
may choose to keep such a possession to himself, in which case 
Itif, pride in exclusive ownership is a sentiment wholly independent 
of his pleasure in artistic contemplation. Similarly, music is 
composed to be sung or played for the enjoyment of many at a 
time, and for such enjoyment a hundred years hence as much as 
to-day. i’i)etry is written to be read by all readers for ever 
who care for the ideas and feelings of the poet, and can apprehend 
the meaning and melody of his language. Hence, though we 
cun speak of a class of the producers of fine art, wc cannot 
speak of a class of its consumers, only of its recipients or 
cr.joycrs. If wc consider other pleasures which might seem to be 
analogous to those of fine art, but to which common consent 
yet de clines to allow that character, wc shall see that one reason 
is that such pleasures arc not in their nature thus disinterested. 
Thus the senses of smell and taste have pleasures of their own 
like the senses of sight and hearing, and pleasures ncitlier less 
p )ignant nor \ ery much less capable of fine graduation and 
(lisrrimiiiaiion than those. Why, then, is the title of fine art not 
chiiiTicd for any skill in arranging and combining them ? Why 
are there no recognized arts of savours and scents corresponding 
in rank to the arts of forms, colours and sounds — or at least 
none among Western nations, for in Japan, it seems, there is a 
recognized and finely regulated social art of the combination 
and succession of perfumes ? An answer commonly given is 
that sight arid hearing are intellectual and therefore higher 
senses, that through them we have our avenues to all knowledge 
and all ideas of things outside us ; while taste and smell are 
unintcllcctual and therefore lower senses, through which few 
such impressions find their way to us as help to build up our 
knowledge and our ideas. Perhaps a more satisfactory reason 
why there arc no fine arts of taste and smell — or let us in deference 
to Japanese modes leave out smell, and say of taste only — is this, 
that sa\‘ours yield only private pleasures, which it is not possible 
to build up into separate ami durable schemes such that every 
one may have the benefit of them, and such as cannot be mono- 
polized or used up. If against this it is contended that what the 
programme of a performmicc is in the musical art, the same is 
a menu in the culinary, and that practically it is no less possible 
to serve up a thousand times and to a thousand different com- 
panies the same dinner than the same symphony, we must fall 
back upon that still more fundamental form of the distinction 
between the aesthetic and non-aesthetic bodily senses, upon 
which the physiological psychologists of the English school lay 
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stress. We must say that the pleasures of taste cannot be 
pleasures of fine art, because their enjoyment is too closely 
associated with the most indispensable and the most strictly 
personal of utilities, eating and drinking. To pass from these 
lower pleasures to the highest ; consider the nature of the delight 
derived from the contemplation, by the person who is their 
object, of the signs and manifestations of lo\'e. That at least 
is a beautiful experience ; why is the pleasure which it affords 
not an artistic pleasure either ? W'hy, in order to receive an 
artistic pleasure from human signs and manifestations of this 
kind, are we compelled to go to the theatre and see them exhibited 
in favour of a third person who is not really their object any 
more than ourselves ? This is so, for one reason, evidently^ 
because of the difference between art and nature. Not to art, 
but to nature and life, belongs love where it is really felt, with its 
attendant train of vivid hopes, fears, passions and contingencies. 
To art belongs love displayed where it is not really felt ; and in 
this sphere, along with reality and spontaneousness of the 
display, and along with its momentous bearings, there disappear 
all those elements of pleasure in its contemplation which are 
not disinterested — the elements of personal exultation and 
sclf-congratulation, the pride of exclusive possession or accept- 
ance, all these emotions, in short, which are summed up in the 
lover's triumphant monos}'llable, “ Mine.” 'rhus, from the 
lowest point of the scale to the highest, we may observe that 
the clement of personal advantage or monopoly in human grati- 
fications seems to exclude them from the kingdom of fine art. 
The pleasures of fine art. so far as concerns their passive or 
receptive part, seem to define themselves as pleasures of gratified 
contemplation, but of such contemplation only when it is 
disinterested — which is simply another way of saying, when it is 
unconcerned with ideas of utility. 

Modern speculation has tended in some degree to modify and 
obscure this old and cstaVdished view of the pleasures of fine 
art by urging that the hearer or spectator is not after 
all so free from self-interest as he seems ; that in the ob/ectiom 
act of artistic contemplation he experiences an enhance- 
ment or expansion of his l)cing which is in truth a 
gain of the egoistic kind ; that in witnessing a play, for instance, 
a large part of his enjoyment consists in sympatheticdly identify- 
ing himself with the successful lover or the \ irtuous hero. All 
this may be true, but does not really affect the argument, since 
at the same time he is well aware that every other spectator 
or auditor present may be similarly engaged with himself. At 
most the objection only requires us to define a little more 
closely, and to say that the satisfactions of the ego excluded 
from among tlie pleasures of fine art arc not these ideal, sym- 
pathetic, indirect satisfactions, which every one can share 
together, but only those which arise from direct, private and 
incommunicable advantage to the indi\'idual. 

Next, let us consider another generally accepted observation 
concerning the nature of the fine arts, and one, this time, relating 
to the disposition and state of mind of the practising 
artist himself. While for success in other arts it is only cannot be 
necessary to learn their rules and to apply them until prnctiaed 
practice gives facility, in the fine arts, it is commonly t>yraie 
and justly said, rules and their application will carry 
but a little way towards success. All that can depend 
on rules, on knowledge, and on the application of knowledge 
by practice, the artist must indeed acquire, and the acquisition 
is often very complicated and laborious. But outside of and 
beyond such acquisitions he must trust to what is called genius 
or imagination, that is, to the spontaneous working together 
of an incalculably complex group of faculties, reminiscences, 
preferences, emotions, instincts in his constitution. This char- 
acteristic of the activities of the artist is a direct consequence 
or corollary of the fundamental fact that the art he practises 
is independent of utility. A utilitarian end is necessarily a 
determinate and prescribed end, and to cver\' end which is 
determinate and prescribed there must be one road which is 
the best. Skill in any useful art means knowing nracticully, by 
rules and the application of rules, the best road to the particular 
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Thua the farmer^ thei ei^meer, the carpenter, 
the boikief ao far aa be is not ccmcemed with the look of hb 
bui&fings^ the weaver oo far as he is not conoemed wit^ the 
designing of the piattems which he weaves, possesses each his 
peculiar iikill, but a skill to which fixed problems are set, and 
whieh> if it' indulges in new inventions and combinations at all, 
can indulge them only for the sake of an improved sulutton of 
those partdailar problems. The solution once found, the inven*- 
tioii» once made, its rules can be written down, or at any rate 
its practice can be impaited to others wfio will apply it in their 
tjurtu Whereas no man can write down,, in a way that others 
ean act upon, how Beethoven conquered unknown kingdoms 
irv the world of harmony, or how Rembrandt turned the aspects 
of gloom, squalor and aflliction into pictures as worthy of con^ 
templation as those into which the Italians before liim had 
turned the aspects of spiritual exaltation and shadowless day. 
The reason why the openiytions of tlie artist thus differ from the 
operations of the ordimiry craftsman or artificer is. that his ends, 
bei^ ends other than useful, are not determinate nor fixed as 
theirs are. Be has large liberty to choose his own problems, and 
may solve each of them in a thousand different ways according 
to the prompting of his own ordering or creating instincts. 
The musical composer has the largest liberty of all. Having 
learned what is learnable in his art, having mastered the compli- 
cated and laborious rules of musical form, having next deter- 
mined the particular class of tlie work which he is about to 
compose, he lias then before him the whole inexhaustible world 
of appropriate successions and combinations of emotional sound, 
lie is merely directed and not fettered, in the case of song, 
cantata, oratorio or opera, by the sense of the words which he 
has to set. The value of the result depends absolutely on his 
possessing or failing to possess powers which can neither be 
tradned in nor communicated to any man. And this double 
freedom, alike from practical service and from the representation 
of definite' objects, is what makes music in a certain sense the 
typical fine art, or art of arts. Architecture shares onn-half of 
this freedom. It has not to copy or represent natural objects ; 
for this service it calls in sculpture to its aid ; but architecture 
is without the other half of freedcam altogether. 'Phe architect 
has a sphere of liberty in the disposition of his masses, lines, 
colours, iltemations of light and shadow, of plain and orna- 
mented surface, and the rest ; but upon this sphere he can only 
on condition that he at the same time fulfils the strict 
task of supplying the r^uired accommodation, and 
the strict mechanical necessities imposed by the laws of 
thrust, support, resistance and other properties of 
sefild matttr. The sculptor again, the painter, the poet, has 
t»ch in like manner his sphere of nece.ssary facts, rules and 
conditions corresponding to the nature of his task. The sculptor 
must be intimately versed both in the surface aspects and the 
inner mechanism of the human frame alike in rest and motion, 
and in the rules and conditions for its representatiqn solid 
form ; the painter in a much more extended range of natujjai 
facts and appearances, and the rules and (sonditions for repre^ 
senting them on a plane surface ; the poet's art of words has ks 
own not inconsiderable basis of positive and disciplined acquisi- 
tion. So far as rules, precepts, formulas and other communicable 
laws or secrets can carry the artist, so far also the spectator 
can account for, analyse, and, so to speak, tabulate the effects 
of his art. But. the essential clioraicter of the artist’s operation, 
its very bloom and virtue, lies in those parts of it which fall 
outside this range of regulation on the one hand and analysis 
on the ot^er. His merit varies according to the felicity with 
which he is able, in that region, to exercise his free choice and 
frame his individual ideal, and according to the tenacity with 
which he strives to grasp and realize his ^jpcfice, or to attain 
perfection according to that ideal. 

In this connexion the question naturaJmSh^ what way 
do the pre^ess and expansion of mcchaj fflBSfi ifect the power 
and province of fine art ? The movement of 

the world in our age is a movement .nc|K^velopment of 
wschonical inventions and multipiicsdiptf ^^foechanical pro- 
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ducts. So . far as these iiwentions are applied to^ purposes pureiy 
useful, . and so lax as theirproducts do' not profe&s to offer ^ny* 
thing delightful Xo contcinplatiioii, thb movement in 
no way concerns our argument. But there ;is a vast 
muititude of products which do profess qualities oimebia^ 
pleasantness,, and upon ndiich the. ornament intended 
to make them plcasurablp are bestowed by machinery ; » 

and in speaking of those we are accustomed to the ” 
phrases art-industry, industrial art, art manufactures and the 
like, in these cases the industry or ingenuity which directs the 
machine b not fine art at ail, since the object of the machine 
b simpiiy to multiply as> .easily and as perfectly as possible a 
definite and prescribed impress or pattern. Thb is equally 
true whether the machine b a simple one, like the engraver’s 
press, for producing and multiplying impressions from an 
engraved plate,, or a higlUy complex one, like the loom, in which 
elaliorate patterns of carpet or curtain are set for weaving. In 
both cases there exists liehind the mechanical industry an 
industr)* which b one of fine art in its degree. In the case of the 
engraver’s press, there exbts behind the industry of the printer 
the art of the engraver, which, if the engraver is also the free 
inventor of the design, is then a fine art, or, if he is but the 
interpreter of the invention of another, is then in its turn a 
seminmechanical skill applied in aid of the fine art of the first 
inventor. In the case of the weaver’s loom there is, behind the 
mechanical industry which directs the loom at its given task, the 
fine art, or what ought to be the fine art, of the designer who has 
contrived the pattern. In the case of the engraving, the mechani- 
cal industry of printing only exists for the sake of bringing out 
and disseminating abroad the fine art employed upon the design. 
In the cose of the carpet or curtain, the fine art is often only 
called in to make the product of the useful or mechanical industry 
of the loom acceptable, since the eye of man is so constituted 
^ to receive pleasure or the reverse of pleasure from whatever 
it rests upon, and it is to tlie interest of the manufacturer to 
have his product so made as to give pleasure if it can. Whether 
the machine is thus a humble servant to the artist, or the ardst 
a kind of humble purveyor to the machine, the fine art in the 
result is due to the former alone ; and in any case it readies 
the recipient at second-hand, having been put in circulation by 
a medium not artistic but mechanical. 

Again, with reference not to the application of mechanical 
contrivances but to their invention ; is not, it may be inquired, 
the title of artist due to the inventor of some of the p^. 
astonishingly complex and astonbhingly efficient 
machines of modern times ? Does be not spend as 
much thought, labour, genius as any sculptor or ^orksof 
musician in perfecting his construction according to ^ 
hb ideal, and is not the construction when it b done-rr-safeibhed, 
so responsive in all its parts, so almost human— is not that 
worthy to be called a work of fine art ? The answer is that the 
inventor has a definite and practical end before him ; his ide^ 
is not free ; he deserves all credit as the perfector of a particular 
instruinent for a prescribed function, but an artist, a free follower 
of the fine arts, he b not ; altliough we may perhaps have to 
concede him a narrow sphere for the play of something like an 
artistic sense when he contrives the proportion, arrangement, 
form or finish of the several parts of lias machine in one way 
rather than another, not because they work better so but simply 
because their look pleases him better. 

Returning from kliis digression, let us consider one common 
observation more on the nature of the fine arts. They are 
activities, it is said, which were put forth, not because p. ^ 
they need but because they like. They have the eMthdm‘ 
activity to spare, pd to put it forth m this way pleases ou 
Uiem. Fine art b to mankind what play is to the 
individual, a free and arbitrary vent for energy which b not 
needed to be spent upon tasks concerned with the conservation, 
perpetuation or protection of life. To insist on the superfluous 
or optional character of the fine arts, to call them the play ofs 
pastime of the human race as distinguished from its inevitaWb 
and sterner tasks,, is obviously only to reiterate omr fundarojuM^ 
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distinction between the ftie arts and tiie useful op necessary. 
But thci distinct ion, as expressed in this particular form, has bew 
interpreted in a great, variety of ways and followed out to un 
infinity of conclusions, conclusions regarding both the nature 
of the activities thems^^es and the character and value of their 
results. 

For instance, starting from this saying that the aestnotic 
activities are a kind of play, the English psychology df association 
goes back to the spontaneous cries and movements 
of children, in which their superfluous energies find a 
It dien enumerates pleasures of which the 
bribe human constitution is capable apart from direct 

BttgiiMb advantage or utility. Such are the primitive or 

pleasures of sight and hearing, and the second- 
ary or derivative pleasures of association or unconscious 
reminiscence and inference that soon become mixed up with 
these. Such are also the pleasures derived from following any 
kind of mimicry, or representation of things real or like reality. 
The association psychology describes the grouping within the 
mind of predilections based upon these pleasures ; it shows 
how the growing organism learns to govern its play, or direct 
its superfluous energies, in obedience to such predilections, 
till in mature individuals, and still more in mature societies, a 
highly regulated and accomplished group of leisure activities are 
habitually employed in supplying to a not less highly cultivated 
group of disinterested sensibilities their appropriate artistic 
pleasures. It is by Herbert Spencer that this view has been 
most fully and s\ Htematically worked out. 

Again, in the views of an ancient philo.sopher, Plato, and a 
modern poet, Schiller, the consideration that the artistic activities 
are in the nature of play, and the manifestations in 
^ which they result independent of realities and utilities, 
has led to judgments so differing as the following. Plato held 
that the daily realities of things in experience are not realities 
indeed, but only far-off shows or reflections of the true realities, 
that is, of certain ideal or essential forms which am be appre- 
hended as existing by the mind. Holding this, Plato saw in 
the works of fine art but the reflections of reflections, the show* 
of show.s, and depreciated them according to their degree of 
remoteness from the ideal, typical or sense-transcending exist- 
ences. He sets the arts of medicine, agriculture, shoemaking 
and the rest above the fine arts, inasmurJi as they produce 
something serious or useful ((r7row5ai()i/ n.). Fine art, he says, pro- 
duces nothing useful, and makes only semblances 
whereas what mechanical art produces are utilities, and even in 
the ordinar>" sense realities (aiVoTrow/r^x?/). 

In another age, and thinking according to another system, 
SchiUer, so far from holding thus cheap the kingdom of play 
and show, regarded his sovereignty over that kingdom 
s^Wer» noblest prerogative of man. Schiller wrote bis 

famous Leiiers on ike Aesthetic Educaiien oj Man in 
order to throw into popular currency, and at the same time 
to modify and follow up in a particular direction, certain meta- 
physu^l doctrines which had lately been launched upon the 
schools by Kant. The spirit of man, said Schiller after Kant, 
is placed between tw^o worlds, the physical W'orkl or world of 
sense, and the moral world or world of will. Both of the.se are 
worlds of constraint or necessity. In the sensible world, the 
spirit of man submits to constraint from without ; in the moral 
world, it imposes constraint from within. So far as man yields 
to the importunities of sense, in so far he is bound and passive, 
the subject of outward shocks and victim of irrational forces. 
So far as he asserts himself hy the exercise of will, imposing upon 
sense and outward things tl^ dominion of the moral law within 
him, in so far he is free and active, the rational lord of nature 
and not her sla\^. Corresponding to these two worlds, he has 
within him two conflicting impulses or impulsions of his nature, 
the one driving him towards one way of living, the other towards 
another. The one, or sense impulsion (Stofftriel), Schiller 
thinks of as that which enslaves the spirit of man as the victim 
of matter, the other or moral impulsion {Pormtrieh) as that 
which enthrones it as the dictator of form. Between the two 
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>the conflict at first seoms hwetemte. The Mhgdom brute 
nature and sense, the^ sphere of man's subjection arid? passivity, 
wages war gainst the kingdom of will and morai I^w, thr sphere 
of his activity e.nd control^ and? every conquest of thg^one is an 
encroachment upon the othen Is there, then, no hope of truce 
between the two kingdoms, no ground \yhere the two contending 
impulses can be reconciled ? Nay, the amswer comes, there is 
such a hope ; such a neutral territory there exists. Between 
iihe passive kingdom of matter and sense, where man is oompelkd 
blindly to feel and be, and the active kingdom oi law and> reason, 
where he is compelled sternly to will and act, there is a kingdom 
where both sense and' will may have dieir way, and where man 
may give the rein to all his powers. But middle kingdom 
does not lie in the sphere of practical life and conduct. It lies 
in the sphere of those activities which neither subserve any 
necessity of nature nor fulfil any moral duty. Towards activities 
of this kind we are driven by a third impulsion of our nature not 
less essential to it than the other two, the impulsion, as Schillor 
calls it, of Play (SpMrieb). Relatively to real life and conduct, 
play is a kind of harmless show ; it is that which we are free to 
do or leave undone as we please, and which lies alike outside the 
sphere of needs and duties. In play we may do as we likc^ and 
no mischief will come of it. In this sphere man may put forth 
all his powers without risk of conflict, and may invent activities 
which will give a complete ideal satisfaction to the contending 
faculties of sense and will at once, to the impulses which bid him 
feel and enjoy the shocks of physical and outward things, and 
the impulse which bids him master such things, control and 
regulate them. In play you may impose upon Matter what 
Form you choose, and the two will mit interfere with one another 
or clash. The kingdom of Matter and the kingdom of Form 
thus harmonized, thus reconciled by the activities of play and 
show', will in other words be the kingdom of the Beautiful. 
Follow the impulsion of play, and to the beautiful you w'ill find 
your road ; the activities you will find yourself putting fortli 
will be the activities of aesthetic creation — ^you will have dis- 
covered or invented the fine arts. “ Midway ” — these are Schiller ^s 
own words-«-“ midway between the formidable kingdom of 
natural forces and the hallowed kingdom of moral laws, the 
impulse of aesthetic creation builds up a third kingdom uii- 
perceived, the gladsome kingdom of play and show, wherein it 
emancipates man from all compulsion alike of physical and of 
moral forces.” Schiller, the poet and enthusiast, thus making 
his own application of the Kantian metaphysics, goes on to set 
forth how the fine arts, or activities of play and show, are for 
him the typical, the ideal activities of the race, since in them 
alone is it possible for man to put forth his whole, that is his ideal 
self. “Only when he plays is man really and truly man.” 

Man ought only to play with the beautiful, and he ought to 
play with the beautiful only.” “ Education in taste and beauty 
has for its object to train up in the utmost attainable harmany 
the whole sum of the powers both of sense and spirit.” And the 
rest of Schiller’s argument is addressed to show how the activities 
of artistic creation, once invented, react upon other departments 
of human life, liow the exercise of the play impulse prepares 
men for an existence in w'hich the inevitable collision of the two 
other impulses shall be softened or averted more and more. 
That harmony of the powers which clash so violently in man’s 
primitive nature, having fir.st been found possible in the sphere 
of the fine arts, reflects itself, in his judgment, upon the whole 
composition of man, and attunes him, as an aesthetic being, into 
new rapabilitie.s for the conduct of his social existence. 

Our reasons for dwelling on this wide and enthusiastic formula 
of Schiller's are Ixith its importance in the history of reflection — 
it remained, indeed, for nearly a centur)' a fonnula 
almost classical — and the measure of positive value eieoug 
which it still retains. The notion of a sphere of poimnbf 
voluntary activity for the human spirit, in which, 
under no compulsion of necessity or conscience, wc 
order matters as we like them apart from any practical end, 
seems coextensive with the widest conception of fi^ art and the 
fine arts as they exist in civilized and developed communities. 
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It insists on and brings into the light the free or optional character 
of these activities, as distinguished from others to which we are 
coxnF^lled by necessity or duty, os well as the fact that these 
activities, superfluous as they may be from the points of view of 
necessity and of duty, spring nevertheless from an imperious 
and a saving instinct of our nature. It does justice to the part 
ivhich is, or at any rate may be, filled in the world by pleasures 
which are apart from profit, and by delights for the enjoyment 
of whidi men cannot quarrel. It claims the dignity they deserve 
for those shows and pastimes in which we have found a way to 
make permanent ah the transitory delights of life and nature, 
to turn even our griefs and yearnings, by their artistic utterance, 
into sources of appeasing joy, to make amends to ourselves for 
the confusion and imperfection of reality by conceiving and 
imaging forth the semblances of things clearer and more complete, 
since in contriving them we incorporate with the experiences 
we have had the better experiences we have dreamed of and 
longed for. 

One manifestly weak point of Schiller’s theory is that though 
it asserts that man ought only to play with the beautiful, and 

itB wtMk when he does so, 

pointM! y®^ sufficiently indicate what kinds of 

play are beautiful nor why we are moved to adopt 
them. It does not show how the delights of the eye and spirit 
in contemplating forms, colours and movements, of the car and 
spirit in apprehending musical and verbal sounds, or of the whole 
mind at once in following the comprehensive current of images 
called up by poetry— it does not clearly show how delights 
like these differ from those yielded by other kinds of play or 
pastime, which are by common consent excluded from the 
sphere of fine art 

The chase, for instance, is a play or pastime which gives scope 
for any amount of premeditated skill ; it has pleasures, for 
KittdMot which are in some degree 

pisy analogous to the pleasures of the artist ; we all know 

wMct the claims made on behalf of the noble art of vencrie 

(^®^^owing true medieval precedent) by the knights 
and woodmen of Sir Walter Scott’s romances, it is an 
ob^dous reply to say that though the chase is play to us, who in 
civilized communities follow it on no plea of necessity, yet to a 
not remote ancestry it was earnest ; in primitive societies 
hunting does not belong to the class of optional activities at all, 
but is among the most pressing of utilitarian needs. But this 
reply loses much of its force since we have learnt how many of 
the fine arts, however emancipated from direct utility now, 
have as a matter of history been evolved out of activities 
primarily utilitarian. It would be more to the point to remark 
that the pleasures of the sportsman are the only pleasures 
arising from the chase ; his exertions afford pain to the victim, 
and no satisfaction to any class of recipients but himself ; or 
at least the sympathetic pleasures of the lookers-on at a hunt 
or at a battue are hardly to be counted as pleasures of artistic 
contemplation. The issue which they witness is a real issue ; 
the skilled endeavours with which they .sympathize are put 
forth for a definite practical result, and a result disastrous to one 
of the parties concerned. 

What then, it may be asked, about athletic games and sports, 
which hurt nobody, have no connexion with the chase, and 
pive pleasure to thousands of spectators ? Here the difference 
IS, that the event which excites the spectator’s interest and 
pleasure at a race or match or athletic contest is not a wholly 
unreal or simulated event ; it is less real than life, .but it is more 
real than art. The contest has no momentous practical conse- 
quences, but it is a contest, an all the same, in which 

competitors put forth real strength, and one really wins and 
others are defeated. Such a struggle, in which the exertions 
are real and the issue uncertain, we follow with an excitement 
and a suspense different in kind from the feelings with which 
we contemplate a fictitious representation. For example, let 
the reader recall the feelings with w'hich he may ha\'e w’atched 
a real fencing bout, and compare them with those with which 
he watches the simulated fencing bout in Shakespeare’s Hamlet^ 
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The instance is a crucial one, because in the fictitious the 
excitement is heightened by the introduction of the poisoned 
foil, and by the tremendous consequences which we are aware 
will turn, in the representation, on the issue. Yet because the 
fencing scene in Hamlet is a representation, and not real, we fin!i 
ourselves watching it in a mood quite different from that in 
Which we watch the most ordinary real fencing-match w'ith 
vizors and blunt foils ; a mood more exalted, if the representa- 
tion is good, but amid the aesthetic emotions of which the 
fluctuations of strained, if trivial, suspense and the eagerness of 
sympathetic participation find no place. “Thedelight of tragedy,*’ 
says Johnson, “ proceeds from our consciousness of fiction ; 
if we thought murders and treasons real, they would please no 
more.” So does the peculiar quality of our pleasure in watching 
the fencing-match in Hamlet^ or the wrestling-match in As You 
Like liy depend on our consciousness of fiction : if we thought 
the matches real they might please us still, but please us in a 
different way. Again, of athletics in general, they are pursuits 
to a considerable degree definitely utilitarian, having for their 
specific end the training anrl strengthening of individual human 
bodies. Nevertheless, in some .systems the title of fine arts 
has been consistently claimed, if not for athletics technically 
so called, and involving the idea of competition and defeat, at 
any rate for gymnastics, regarded simply a.s a display of the 
phyri'jal frame of man cultivated by excrcisi* — as, for instance, 
it was cultivated by the ancient Greeks — to an ideal perfection 
of beauty and strength. 

But apart from criticisms like these on the tlieor\^ of Schiller, 
the Kantian doctrine of a metaphysical opposition between 
the senses and the reason has for most minds of to-day 
lost its validity, and with it falls away Schiller’s 
derivative theory of a Stofftricb and a Formirich the light 
contending like enemies for dominion o\'ct the human ofoothro- 
spirit, with a neutral or reconciling Spiehrich standing 
between them. Even talcing the existence of the ^**''*^ * 
Spiellrieb, or play - impulse, by itself as a plain and in- 
dubitable fact in human nature, the theory that this impulse 
is the general or universal source of the artistic activities of the 
race, which seemed adequate to thinkers so far apart as Schiller 
and Herbert Spencer, is found no longer to hold water. The 
tendency of recent thought and study on these subjects has been 
to abandon the abstract or dialectical method in favour of the 
methods of historical and anthropological inquiry. In the 
light of these methods it is claimed that the artistic activities 
of the race spring in point of fact from no single source but from 
a number of different sources. It is admitted that the play- 
impulse is one of these, and the allied and overlapping, but not 
identiail, impulse of mimicry or imitation another. But it is 
urged at the same time that these twin impulses, rooted as they 
both are among the jn’imordial faculties both of men and animals, 
are far from existing merely to provide a vent whereby the 
superfluous energies of sentient beings may discharge themselves 
at pleasure, but are indispensable utilitarian instincts, by whiclT 
the young are led to practise and rehearse in spcjrt those activities 
the exercise of which in earnest will be necessary to their pre- 
servation in the adult state. (The researches of Professor Karl 
Groos in this field seem to be conclusive.) A third impulse 
innate in man, though scarcely so primordial as the other two, 
and one which the animals cannot share with him, is the impulse 
of record or commemoration. Man instinctively desires, alike 
for safety, use and pleasure, to perpetuate and hand on the 
memory of his deeds and experiences whether by words or by 
w'orks of his hands contrived for permanence. This impulse 
of record is the most stimulating ally of the impulse of mimicry 
or imitation, and perhaps a large part of the arts usually put 
down as springing from the love of imitation ought rather tb 
be put down as springing from the commemorative or recorfflng 
impulse, using imitation as its necessary means. Granting the 
existence in primitive r'an of these three allied impulses of play, 
of mimicry, and of record, it is urged that tliey are so many 
distinct though contiguous sources from whidi whulc groups of 
the* fine arts have sprung, and that all three in their origin 
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distinction between the ftie arts and tiie useful op necessary. 
But thci distinct ion, as expressed in this particular form, has bew 
interpreted in a great, variety of ways and followed out to un 
infinity of conclusions, conclusions regarding both the nature 
of the activities thems^^es and the character and value of their 
results. 

For instance, starting from this saying that the aestnotic 
activities are a kind of play, the English psychology df association 
goes back to the spontaneous cries and movements 
of children, in which their superfluous energies find a 
It dien enumerates pleasures of which the 
bribe human constitution is capable apart from direct 

BttgiiMb advantage or utility. Such are the primitive or 

pleasures of sight and hearing, and the second- 
ary or derivative pleasures of association or unconscious 
reminiscence and inference that soon become mixed up with 
these. Such are also the pleasures derived from following any 
kind of mimicry, or representation of things real or like reality. 
The association psychology describes the grouping within the 
mind of predilections based upon these pleasures ; it shows 
how the growing organism learns to govern its play, or direct 
its superfluous energies, in obedience to such predilections, 
till in mature individuals, and still more in mature societies, a 
highly regulated and accomplished group of leisure activities are 
habitually employed in supplying to a not less highly cultivated 
group of disinterested sensibilities their appropriate artistic 
pleasures. It is by Herbert Spencer that this view has been 
most fully and s\ Htematically worked out. 

Again, in the views of an ancient philo.sopher, Plato, and a 
modern poet, Schiller, the consideration that the artistic activities 
are in the nature of play, and the manifestations in 
^ which they result independent of realities and utilities, 
has led to judgments so differing as the following. Plato held 
that the daily realities of things in experience are not realities 
indeed, but only far-off shows or reflections of the true realities, 
that is, of certain ideal or essential forms which am be appre- 
hended as existing by the mind. Holding this, Plato saw in 
the works of fine art but the reflections of reflections, the show* 
of show.s, and depreciated them according to their degree of 
remoteness from the ideal, typical or sense-transcending exist- 
ences. He sets the arts of medicine, agriculture, shoemaking 
and the rest above the fine arts, inasmurJi as they produce 
something serious or useful ((r7row5ai()i/ n.). Fine art, he says, pro- 
duces nothing useful, and makes only semblances 
whereas what mechanical art produces are utilities, and even in 
the ordinar>" sense realities (aiVoTrow/r^x?/). 

In another age, and thinking according to another system, 
SchiUer, so far from holding thus cheap the kingdom of play 
and show, regarded his sovereignty over that kingdom 
s^Wer» noblest prerogative of man. Schiller wrote bis 

famous Leiiers on ike Aesthetic Educaiien oj Man in 
order to throw into popular currency, and at the same time 
to modify and follow up in a particular direction, certain meta- 
physu^l doctrines which had lately been launched upon the 
schools by Kant. The spirit of man, said Schiller after Kant, 
is placed between tw^o worlds, the physical W'orkl or world of 
sense, and the moral world or world of will. Both of the.se are 
worlds of constraint or necessity. In the sensible world, the 
spirit of man submits to constraint from without ; in the moral 
world, it imposes constraint from within. So far as man yields 
to the importunities of sense, in so far he is bound and passive, 
the subject of outward shocks and victim of irrational forces. 
So far as he asserts himself hy the exercise of will, imposing upon 
sense and outward things tl^ dominion of the moral law within 
him, in so far he is free and active, the rational lord of nature 
and not her sla\^. Corresponding to these two worlds, he has 
within him two conflicting impulses or impulsions of his nature, 
the one driving him towards one way of living, the other towards 
another. The one, or sense impulsion (Stofftriel), Schiller 
thinks of as that which enslaves the spirit of man as the victim 
of matter, the other or moral impulsion {Pormtrieh) as that 
which enthrones it as the dictator of form. Between the two 
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>the conflict at first seoms hwetemte. The Mhgdom brute 
nature and sense, the^ sphere of man's subjection arid? passivity, 
wages war gainst the kingdom of will and morai I^w, thr sphere 
of his activity e.nd control^ and? every conquest of thg^one is an 
encroachment upon the othen Is there, then, no hope of truce 
between the two kingdoms, no ground \yhere the two contending 
impulses can be reconciled ? Nay, the amswer comes, there is 
such a hope ; such a neutral territory there exists. Between 
iihe passive kingdom of matter and sense, where man is oompelkd 
blindly to feel and be, and the active kingdom oi law and> reason, 
where he is compelled sternly to will and act, there is a kingdom 
where both sense and' will may have dieir way, and where man 
may give the rein to all his powers. But middle kingdom 
does not lie in the sphere of practical life and conduct. It lies 
in the sphere of those activities which neither subserve any 
necessity of nature nor fulfil any moral duty. Towards activities 
of this kind we are driven by a third impulsion of our nature not 
less essential to it than the other two, the impulsion, as Schillor 
calls it, of Play (SpMrieb). Relatively to real life and conduct, 
play is a kind of harmless show ; it is that which we are free to 
do or leave undone as we please, and which lies alike outside the 
sphere of needs and duties. In play we may do as we likc^ and 
no mischief will come of it. In this sphere man may put forth 
all his powers without risk of conflict, and may invent activities 
which will give a complete ideal satisfaction to the contending 
faculties of sense and will at once, to the impulses which bid him 
feel and enjoy the shocks of physical and outward things, and 
the impulse which bids him master such things, control and 
regulate them. In play you may impose upon Matter what 
Form you choose, and the two will mit interfere with one another 
or clash. The kingdom of Matter and the kingdom of Form 
thus harmonized, thus reconciled by the activities of play and 
show', will in other words be the kingdom of the Beautiful. 
Follow the impulsion of play, and to the beautiful you w'ill find 
your road ; the activities you will find yourself putting fortli 
will be the activities of aesthetic creation — ^you will have dis- 
covered or invented the fine arts. “ Midway ” — these are Schiller ^s 
own words-«-“ midway between the formidable kingdom of 
natural forces and the hallowed kingdom of moral laws, the 
impulse of aesthetic creation builds up a third kingdom uii- 
perceived, the gladsome kingdom of play and show, wherein it 
emancipates man from all compulsion alike of physical and of 
moral forces.” Schiller, the poet and enthusiast, thus making 
his own application of the Kantian metaphysics, goes on to set 
forth how the fine arts, or activities of play and show, are for 
him the typical, the ideal activities of the race, since in them 
alone is it possible for man to put forth his whole, that is his ideal 
self. “Only when he plays is man really and truly man.” 

Man ought only to play with the beautiful, and he ought to 
play with the beautiful only.” “ Education in taste and beauty 
has for its object to train up in the utmost attainable harmany 
the whole sum of the powers both of sense and spirit.” And the 
rest of Schiller’s argument is addressed to show how the activities 
of artistic creation, once invented, react upon other departments 
of human life, liow the exercise of the play impulse prepares 
men for an existence in w'hich the inevitable collision of the two 
other impulses shall be softened or averted more and more. 
That harmony of the powers which clash so violently in man’s 
primitive nature, having fir.st been found possible in the sphere 
of the fine arts, reflects itself, in his judgment, upon the whole 
composition of man, and attunes him, as an aesthetic being, into 
new rapabilitie.s for the conduct of his social existence. 

Our reasons for dwelling on this wide and enthusiastic formula 
of Schiller's are Ixith its importance in the history of reflection — 
it remained, indeed, for nearly a centur)' a fonnula 
almost classical — and the measure of positive value eieoug 
which it still retains. The notion of a sphere of poimnbf 
voluntary activity for the human spirit, in which, 
under no compulsion of necessity or conscience, wc 
order matters as we like them apart from any practical end, 
seems coextensive with the widest conception of fi^ art and the 
fine arts as they exist in civilized and developed communities. 
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I^foases the car by pure sound ; then^ AS Arts aU ti^ to .tip)c 
6f 'imitation, sculpture, |»ujting Aud.pwtiyj taken in progressive 
order according to the progressing ^Aiprebensivcncss pf tlieir 
several resources. 

The thinker on these subjects has, moreover, to consider the 
enumeration and classification of the lesser or subordinate fine 
p/ace of Whole clusters or 'iamiiies of . these occur to the 

tho minor mind at once ; such , as dumngi an art subordinate 
orvfifr- to music, but quite different in^ki»|:l ; An art 

auxiliary to poetry ^ from which in kind it differs no 
ireortA. . daqumce in dl kinds, so far as it is -studied and 
not merely spontaneous ; and iimong therarts which fashion or 
dispose material objects, embroidery and the .weaving of patterns, 
poUery^ ^asmaking, galdsmMs worii.Q,nd jewelry j joiner s work, 
gardening (according to the claim of some), and , a score of otlicr 
dexterities and industries which are more than mere dexterities 
and industries because they add elements of beauty and pleasure 
to elements of servioeableneas and use. To. decide whether any 
given one of the.se has a right to the, title of fine art, and, if so, 
to which of the greater fine arts it should be thought of as 
appended and subordinate, or between which two of them 
intermediate, is often no easy task. 

The weak point of all classifications of tlie kind of which 
we have above given examples is that each is intended to be 
Nooae a^*d to serve instead of any other. The truth 

ctoBMltlca- is, that the relations between the several fine arts arc 
tioa flami much too complex for any single classification to bear 
this character. Every classification of the fine arts 
* ' must necessarily be provisional, according to the 

particular class of relations which it keeps in view. And for 
practical purposes it is requisite to bear in mind not one classifica- 
tion but several. Fixing our attention, not upon complicated 
or problematical relations between the various arts, but only 
upon their simple and undisputed relations, and giving the first 
place in our consideration to the five greater arts of. architecture, 
sculpture, .painting, music and poetry, we shall find at le^st 
three principal mo^s in which every fine axt either resembles 
or (Mers from the rest. 

The Shaping and the Speaking Arts {or Arts of Form andArts of 
VUeranoe, or Arts of Space and Arts of Each of the, greater 

arts either, makes something or not which can be seen and 
handled. The arts which nialce soipethiag wfiich can Im? 
seen and handled are architecture, sculpture and painting, 
y. . In the products or results of all these arts external matter 
jjyjjr is in some way or another manually put together, fashioiwd 

tjrrfMmr disposed. -But music andippetfy. do not produce any 
' , results ;Qf„thip, kind T What miiisdc, prod uce.s i.s something 
that can be heard, and what poetry produce.s is something 
that can be cither heard or read — which last is a leind of ideal hearing, 
having for its avenue the eye instead of the ear, and lor its material, 
written signs for -words instead of the. spoken words themselves. 
Now what the, eye sees from any one pointof view, it sees all at once ; 
in othqr worefs, the parte pf anything we see fill or occupy not time 
but space, and reach us from various points in space at a single 
simultaneous perception. If we are at the j>ropor distance we see 
at one glance a house from the ground to the chimneys, a statue from ' 
head toiloot, and in a picture at once the (oruground and background, 
and everything that is within the four comers of the frame. There .i 
is, indeed, this distinction to be drawn, that in walking round or 
through a temple, church, house or any other building, new pafts 
and proportions of the building unfold themselves to view ; and the 
same thing happens 411 walking round a statue or turning it on a turn- 1 
tnble ; so .that the i^pectator, by Ifis own motions and the time Tt i 
takes to effect them, can impart to architecture and sculpture . 
something of tlie character of time art.s. But their products, as 
contemplfiited from any one point of view, are in tlieiB.sclvcs solid, 
stationary -and ipennoncut in -spape. Whereas the parts of anything 
wc hear, or, reading, can imagine that we hear, fill or occupy not 
space at all but time, and can only reach us from various points in 
time through a conthiuous series of perceptions, or, in the case of 
reading, of images raised by words in the mind. We have to wait, 
in oemsic, while one note follows another in ,a theme, and one theme 
^ptt^r in a movement; and in poetry, while ope line with ite 
image? follows another in a stanza, and one stanza another in a 
canto, and so on. It is a convenient form of expressing bott tapects 
of this difference between the -two -groups of -arts, to sa3|4|il|f|rGiri- 
tectum, Bculpture and painting are arts which give 
m s(:^e^ .9r, mpm briefly, shaping afts.; and music, anpTwPy arts 
ywh^ve u^teranjce to thing.s in time, or, more briefly, Hp^king 
Tnese simple teirras of tlie shaping and the rpecUring (tlio 
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' equivalent pf the Ger. bildende und redende KUnste) are not usual 
in English ; but they seem appropriate and dear ; the sinipteft 
aitemativus for their use is to speak of the the vaeal 

arts, or -the arts ot spaee and the arts of tme. This is practically, 

I if npti^gically, the most sub.stantial and vital distinction upon which 
i a classification of the fine arts can be based. The arrte whichsurround 
I us in space with stationary effeots for the e)**!, as the house we .liv« 
in, the pictures. on the walte, the miorble figure in the vestibule,, are 
stationary, hold a different kind of place m our experience —not a 
greate.r or a, higher place, but essentially a different place— from the 
arts which provide us with transitory effects in time, effects capable 
of being awakened- for tlie ear or mind atony momejit» as, a sympliony 
is awalcencd by playing onid Oh ode by, reading, but lying in labeyance 
until wc bid that moment come, and pasain^.away when the perform- 
ance or the reading is over, Such, indee d, is the practical force of the 
distinction that in modern usage the expression pne art, or even art, 
is olten used by iteelf in a sease which tacitly excludes m.u8ic and 
poetry, and -signifies the group ol manual or shaping arts alom?. 

As between three, of the five greater arts and the- other two, the 
distmetiou on w'hich we are now dwelling is. complete. 'Buildings, 
.statues, pictures, belong strictly to sight and space ; to . 
time and to hearing, real through the car, or itle^u tlirougih . 

the mind in reading, belong music and poetry. Among clawed 

Uie lessor or subordinate aits, however, there aie sevural mrimat 

in which.this distinction fiixds no place, and which produce, mot/om 
in .space and time at once, cffect.s midway between thu 
stationary or stable, and the transitory or fleeting. Such is the 
dramatic art, in which tlio actor maltef With his. actions and gestures, 
or several actors make With the coml>ination of their different 
actions .and gestures, a k,md of shifting picture, W'hich appeals to the 
eyes of the vvitnesses while the sung of spoken words ot the drama 
aj)peal to their ears ; thus making of them .spectators and auditors 
at once, and associating witli the pure lime art 0/ words the mixed 
liflie-and-space art of bodily movomunts, As, all movement whatso- 
ever is necessarily movement tlirqugh space, and takes time to 
happ)cu, so every other fine art which is Wholly or in part an act of 
movement partako.s in like manner of this double character. Along 
with acting thus comes dancing. Dancing, when it is of tlie mimic 
character, may itseU Ijc a kind of acting.; historically, indeed, the 
dancer's art wa.s the parent of the actoi 's ; whether apart from or in 
conjunction with tlie mimic element, dancing is an art in which 
bodily movements obey, accompany, and, as it were, express or 
acccuetuate in .space the time effects of music. Eloquence ^ox oratory 
in iifce manner, so ifar as it# power depends on studied and pre- 
meditated ge.sturq, .is also an art which to some extent enforces its 
primary appeal ttirougU the ear in time by a secondary appeal 
through the eye in space. So much for the first distinction, tlvat 
between the shaping or space arts and the speaking or time arts, 
Maith the intermediate md subordinato class lof arts whicli, like 
dancing, oratory, add to the pure time .element a mixed 
time-and-spacc element. These last can hardly be called shaping 
arts, becaii.se it is his own person, and not any thing ^outside himscif, 
which tlie actor, the dancer, the orator di.sposes or adjusts ; they 
jaayt peohws best be oallcd arts of -motion, or moving axte. 

jihA Imitative and the Non-lrmiaiive Arts. - Each art either does 
or does not represent or imitate something which exists already in 
nature, Ol the five greater fine arts, those which thus 
represent -objects existing in natwre are sculpture, |»inting ^ 
a»d poetry. Those wJiich do not ropresBat anything so 
e^qiohmg are music and architecture. On Uu# principle we 
get, a new grouping. Two sliaping or space arts and one 
speaking or time art now form the imitative group of 
aciflptur^, painttng and poetry ; while one ^aco art a®d 
one time art form the (nonrimitative group of music and 
architecture. The mixed space-and-time arts of the actor, and of the" 
dancer, so far as he or she is also a mimic, belong, of cour.se, liy their 
very name and nature, to the imitative class. 

It was the imitative character of the fine arts which chiefly 
occupied the -attention of Aristotle. But in order to understand the 
Art theories -of Aristotle it is necessary to bear in mind 
the very different meanings which tlic idea of imitation 
bore to his mind and bears to ours. For Aristotle the 
idea of imitation or representation {mimiSsis) was extended 
so as to denote tlie exjwewjing, evoking; or making; manffest 
of anytliing whatever, whether material otbjects or ideas 
or feeling#. Music and dancing, by which utterance or 
expression is given to emotions tliat may be quite detached 
from all definite ideas or images, are thus for him Torieties of imita- 
tion. He says, indeed, ww/- music and danoiite. as if he was aware 
that there were 'cxeeptiofifi, buit he -does, not iadicate what tim ex- 
ceptions are ; and under th? head of imitalive music, he distinctly-^ 
reckons some kinds of instrumental music without words. 
our own more restricted usage, to imitate means to -c^y, mimic or 
represent some existing phenomenon, Boasie deinite reality of 
CHperienae ; and we can oimy call thpee. imitative arte which brmg 
before us such thingSi, either ditectly by showing us their actu^ 
likeness, as sculpture does in solid form, and as painting does by 
means of lines ajid colours on a plane aur/ace, or eld® fndirootly, by 
cafthlfe np ideas or Images of them in the mind, pootry and IHem- 
tuTo 'do '.by ir'uns it, is by- atOteeteh m ordinary 
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that Apply the word imitation even to this iastwaycrf ropresentin* 
tliinw ; since wordfe-are no true likeness of, but only custoinarj' sighs 
for the tiling they represent. And those arts we cannot qaU 
imitatiw at all, which by combinations of abstract sound or form 
express and arouse emotions unattended by the-reoogniaable likeness, 
idea or image of any definite thing. 

Now the emotions of music when music goes along with words, 
whether in the shape of actual song or even of the instrumental 
accompaniment of song, arc nb doubt in a certain sense 
attended witii definite ideas ; those, namely, which are 
imitative expressed by the words themselves. But the same ideas 
would be conveyed to the mind equally well by the same 
afmuMiG. simply spoken. What the music 

contributes is a sftccial element of its own, an element ol pure 
emotion, aroused through the sense of hearing, which heigtiicns the 
effect of the words upon the feelings without helping to elucidate 
them for the understanding. Nay, ft is Well known that a song well 
sung produces its iiitendea effect upon the feelings almost as fully 
though we fail to catch the words or are ignorant Of the language 
to which they belong, 'Hiiis the View of Aristotle cannot be defended 
on the ground that he was familiar with music only in an elementary 
form, and principally as the direct accompaniment of words, and 
that in his day the modem development of the art, as an art for 
building up constructions of independent sound, vast and intricate 
fabrics of melody and harmony detached from words, was a thing 
riot yet imagined. That is perfectly true ; the immense technical 
and intellectual developriicnt of mu.sic, both iii its resources and it.s 
capacities, is an achievement of the moclorn world ; but the essential 
character of musical sound is the sarrie in its most elementary as in 
its most complicated stage. Its privilege is to give delight, not by 
communicating definite ideas, or calling up particular images, but 
by appealing to certain organic sensibilities in our nerves of hearing, 
and through .such appeal expressing on the one part and arousing 
on the other a unique kind of emotion. The emotion caused by 
music may be altogether independent of any ideas conveyable by 
words. Or it may serve to intensify and enforce other emotions 
arising at tlie same time in connexion with tlie ideas conveyed by 
words ; and it was one of the contentions of liichard Wagner that 
m tile former phase the art is now exhausted, and that only in the 
latter are new conquests in store for it. But in cither case the music 
is the music, and is like nothing che\ it is no representation or 
similitude of anything whatsoever. 

But docs not instrumental music, it will be .said, sometimes really 
imitali.* the sounds of nature, as the piping of birds, the whispering 
. . of woods, tin* moaning of storms or explosion of thunder ; 
An onjec- suggest these things by resem- 

itVsaa^er ^dinost amount in the strict 

sense to imitation ? Occasionally, it is true, music does 
allow itself these plavful excursions into a region of quasi -imitation 
or mimicry. It modifies the character of its ab.slract sounds into 
something, so to speak, more concrete, and, instead of sensations 
which are like nothing else, aftords us sensations which recognizably 
resemble thosi* we receive |rom some of the Sibiinds of nature. But 
such excursions are hazardous, anu to make them often is the surest 
proof of vulgarity in a musician. Neither are the successful effects 
of the great composers in evoking ideas of, particular natural pheno' 
inena generally in the nature of real imitatiqris or representations; 
althouf^li pa.s,sages such as the qotes of the doye and nightingale, in 
Haydn s Creation, and of the cuckoo in Beethoven^s Pastoral ^ym~ 
Ujwny, the bleating of the sheep in the Don Quixote symphony of 
Richard Strauss, must be acknowledged, to be exception.s. Again, 
it IS a recognized fact concerning the efiect of instrumental music 
on Iho.^c of its hearers wl^o try 16 trim^at^’ such effect into words, 
tiiat they will all find themselves in tblerable agreement as to the 
meaning of any pas.sage so long as they only attempt to describe 
it in terms of vague emotion, and to say such and such a passage 
expresses, as the case may be, dejection or triumph, efl(ort or the 
relaxation of effort, eagerness or languor, suspense or fruition, 
anguish or glee. But their agreement comes to an end the moment 
they begin to associate, in their inteipretation, definite ideas with 
these vague emotions ; then we find that what suggests in idea tp 
one hearer the vicissitudes of war will surest to another, or to the 
same at another time, the vicissitudes of love, to another those of 
spiritual yearning ana aspiration, to another, it may be, tliose of 
clmngeful travel by forest, field and ocean, to another those of 
life’s practical struggle and ambition. The infinite variety of ideas 
which may thus be called up in different minds by the same strain 
of music IS proof enough that tlie mu.sic is not like any particular 
tiling. The torrent of varied and entrancing emotion which it pours 
tUong the heart, emotion laterit and undivined until the spell of 
sound begins, that is music's achievement and its secret. It is this 
effect, whether coupled or not with a trained .intellectual recognition 
of the highly abstract and elaborate nature of tlie laws of the relation, 
succession and combinatiOias of sounds on which the effect depends, 
tliat has caused some thinkers, with Schopenhauer at their head, to 
imd in music the nearest approach we have to a voice from behind 
tfie veil, a uriivers^al voice expressing thp central purpose and 
deepest essence of things, ynconfused by fieeting actualities or by the 
distracting duty of calling np images of particyjar , and perishable 
phenomena. “ Music," in Schopenhauer's own words, “ reveals the 


ifmermost essential behig of the world, and exptesKs the highest 
wisdom in a language tiic reason does not understand." 

Aristotle endeavoured to frame a classification of' the arts, in tbeiv 
several applications and developments, on two grounds — the mature 
of the objects iaiitatod by each, and the means or instru- n-z/n/^ioji 
ments employed in the imitation. But in the case of 
music, as it exists in the modern world, the first part of 
this endeavour falls to the ground, because the object imitaiied'haR, 
in the sense in wliich wc now use the word imitation, no exiistencc. 
“The nieanfi employed by music are snccossions and combinations of 
vocal or instrumental sounds regulated according to the three 
conditions of time and pitch (which together make up melody) and 
harmonv, or the rclatians of different drains 'Of time and tone co- 
operant' but not parallel. With these means, music either creates 
her indenondenft construction.? or else accon:p^nle.s, adorns, enforces 
the imitative art of speech — Lut herself imitates not ; and may be 
best defined simply as a speaking' or time art, of whith tHe business is to 
eiepress and arouse emotion by successions and combinations of reflated 
iOund. 


That which music is thus among the speaking or Hme-Aftii 
architecture is among the shaping or space-arts. As music appeals 
to our facilities for taking plea.siire in non-imitativc 
combinations of transitory sound, .so arcliitecturc appeals , 
to our faculties for taking pleasure in noh-imitalive 
combinations of stationary mass. Corresponding to the 
system of ear-effects or combinations 0 / time, tOne and 
harmony with which music work.s, arcliitecturc works 
with a sy.steni of eye- effects or comlunationa of mass, contour, light 
and shade, colour, projiortion, interval, alternatidfi of plain and 
decorated parts, regularity and varied y in regularity, apparent 
stability, vastness, approjjnatcmess and the rest. Only the materials 
of architecture are not v^olatrle and intangible like sound, bift solid 
timber, brick, stone, metal and mortar, and the laws of weight and 
force according to which these materials have to be combined ,are 
much more .severe and cramping than the law.s of melody and harmony 
wdiich regulate the combi mi t ions of mu.sic. Tlic architect is further 
subject, unlike the musician, to Uie dictates and precise prescriptions 
of iitilily. Even in structures raised for purposes not of everyday 
use and necessity, but of commemoration or wonship, the rules for 
such commemoration and such war.^hip have prescribed a more or 
le.ss fixed arrangement and proportion of tlie parts or member^', 
WhetJier in the Egyptian temple or temple-tomb, the Creek lemj le 
or herfion, or in the churches of the middle ages and Renaissance m 
the West. 

Hence the effects of architecture are necessarily le.ss full of various, 
rapturous and unforeseen enchantment than the effects of music. 
Yet for tliose who possess sensibility to the pleasures of the . ■ • y ^ p'* 
eye and the perfections of .sliapiug art, the architecture 
o;f the great ages ha.S yielded combinations, which, so 
as comparison is permissible between tlfings , unlike in their " . 
n^ateriaks, fall little short pi thy acliievemerits of musjjc , * 

in tfiosc kinds of excellence jWhicIi rire common to theip ,hbfh. . In 
the virtue-s of lucidity, of just proporuon arid organic interdupenejerice 
of the .several parts or members, m the matht^matiq sub llety 'pij their 
mutual relations, and of the transitions from one part or inembpr to 
another, in purity and fiufsh of indiviclual forms, in the cjhwaqtf^r 
of one thing growing naturally out of anp&er 'aud evjbryt^fong scryjpg 
to complete the whole-- lix these quaff ties, n6 musicai comqjn^^fiqn 
can well s.urp^s a iypical Boric temple such, as the partheri^n,at 
Athens. None, again, can wt^ff surpass some of the ^r<i,at cathedrals 
ol the middle ages in the quahUcs of aubliniity^pX comj^le^ity, m the 


power both of expressing arid suggesting spiritual -aspirajUdUi i^,Xhe 
invention of intricalq developments and ramific^bQij^nbqut a ceritfal 
plan, in ttie unipri of majesty in the main cpnceptibri with fertility 
of adornment in , detail. In fancifulnes^^^, in tfie jUr[hypccted; in 
capricious and far-sought^ opulence', in ffilmg the mfod wi(h mingled 
encliantmciits of east and west and. south and^ norfli, music can 
hardly do njiorc than a buSld''^S '^mce does with 

its blending of,Byzaiitiri6 elements,, Italian, efomerits.pdtfiLic eleimWts^ 
each carried to the ultnips^ pitch of elabdgiriqp and e^h enridhbd 
w’ith a hundred capriq^es of ^amont, biff Wbekirig together^* in 
obedience lb a law, and " all beginning afid efidmg wftn tffo Croak^" 
In the case of architecture, however^ akin thp qa^e of 'ifLhi5i.9|. f 1^ 
non-imitative character ^muSt not be st^tfea.qiinc.'wjfhaiit e^bepboh 
or reserve. There, have been styles 6t arcfotectur^ in 
wliich forms suggesting or imitatfog, riatui;al or 

nekim 

ia ttrehi* 
knUnre. 
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^W'Wt trunks and xneeting branches were more or less consciously 
imaged in their piers and vaultings. In the temple-palaces of 
Egypt, one of the regular architectural members, the sustaining pier, 
it often systematically wrought in the actual likeness ot a con- 
ventionalized cluster of lotus stems, with lotus flowers for the capital. 
When we come to the fashion, not rare in Greek architecture, of 
carving this same sustaining member, the column, in complete human 
likeness, and employing caryatids, canephori, atlases or the like, 
to support the entablature of a building, it then becomes diflicult 
to say whether we have to do with a work ol architecture or of 
sculpture. The case, at any rate, is different from that in which 
the sculptor is called in to supply surface decoration to the various 
membere of a building, or to fill with the products of his own art 
spaces in the building specially contrived and left vacant for that 
purpose. When the imitative feature is in itself an indispensable 
member of tlie architectural construction, to arciiitecture rather 
than sculpture we shall probably do best to a.s.sigii it. 

, Defining architecture, then (apart from its utility, which .for the 
']^resent we leave out of consideration), as a shapinf* art, of which the 
DmUbMou express and arouse emotion by lombtnations 

MiMfckt* 9^ ordered and decorated mass, we pass from the cliaracter- 
iMCtttfM, ^stics of the non-imitative to those of the imitative group 
of arts, namely sculpture, painting and poetry. 

If we keep in mind the source and origin of these arts, we must 
remember what has already been observed, that they spring by no 
The ImItM- man’s love of imitation alone, but from his 

HvMMrtM record and commemorate experience, using the 

mnmrtMot imitation as his means. Mnemosvme (Memory) 

was in Greek tradition the mother of the Muses ; imitation, 
in the sense above defined, is but their instrument. Hence 
we might think “ arts of record ” a better name for this 
group than arts of imitation. The answer is— but a large 
part of pure architecture is also commemorative ; from 
the pyramids and obelisks of Egypt dowm there are many 
monuments in which the impulse of men to perpetuate their own or 
others' memories has worked without any aid of imitation. Hence 
as the definition of a class of arts contrasted with architecture and ! 
music the name " arts of record " w'oiilcl fail ; and we have to fall 
back on the current and established name of the “ imitative arts." 
In considering them we gannot do better than follow that Aristotelian 
division which describes each art according, first, to the objects 
which it imitates, and, secondly, to the means it employs. 

Taking sculpture first, as imitating a smaller range of objects than 
the other two, and imitating them more completely ; sculpture may 
SeulMinn objects of its imitation the .shajies ol whatever 

MMMaimh possess length, breadth and magnitude. For its 

tMtlvM art. or instruments it has solid form, wliich the sculptor 

either carves out of a hard substance, as in the case of 
wood and stone, or models in a yielding substance, as in (he case of 
clay and wax, or casts in a dissolved or molten substance, as in the 
case of plaster and of metal in certain uses, or beats, draws or chases 
in a malleable and ductile substance, as in the case of metal in other 
uses, or stamps from dies or moulds, a method sometimes used in 
all soft or fusible materials. Thus a statue or statuette may either 
be carved straight out of a block of stone or wood, or first modelled 
in clay or wax, then moulded in pla.ster or some equivalent material, 
and then carved in stone or cast in bronze. A gem is wrought in 
stone by cutting and grinding. Figures in jeweller’s w'ork are 
wrought by beating and chasing ; a medallion by beating and 
casing or else by stamping from a die ; a coin by stamping from a 
die ; and so forth. The process of modelling (Gr. vUrrew) in a soft 
substance being regarded as the typical proce.ss of the .sculptor, the 
name plastic art has been given to ms operations in general. 

In general terms, the task of sculpture is to imitate .solid form with 
solid form. But sculptured form may be either completely or in- 
completely solid. Sculpture in completely solid form 
exactly reproduces, whether on the original or on a different 
scale, the relations or proportions of the object imitated^ 
in the three dimensions of length, breadth and depth or 
thickness. Sculpture in incompletely solid form 're- 
produces the proportions of the objects with exactness 
only so far as concerns two of its dimensions, namely, those of 
length and breadth ; while the third dimension, that of depth 
or thickness, it reproduces in a diminished proportion, lenving it 
to the eye to infer, from the partial degree of projection f i f'li to 
the work, the full projection of the object imitated. Tlie former, or 
completely solid kind of sculpture, is called sculpture in the round ; 
its works stand free, and can be walked round and seen from all 
points. The latter, or incompletely solid kind of sculpture, is called 
sculpture in relief ; its works do not stand free, but are engaged in or 
attached to a background, and can only be seen from in front. 
According, in the latter kind of sculpture, to its degree of projection 
from the background, a work is said to ^ in high or in low relief. 
Sculpture in the round and sculpture in relief are alike in this, that 
the properties of objects which they imitate are their external forms 
as defined by their outlines — that is, by the boundaries and circum- 
scriptions of th^ masses— and their light and shade— the lights and 
shadows, that is, which diversify the curved surfaces of the masses 
in consequence of their alternations and gradations of projection and 
recession. But the two kinds of sculpture differ in this. A work 
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of sculpture in the round imitates the whole of the outlines hr 
which the object imitated is circumscribed in the thrt'e dimensions 
of /jpace, and presents to the eye, as the object itscdf would do 
a new outline succeeding the last every moment as you walk round it! 
Whereas a work of sculpture in relief imitates only one outline of 
any object ; it takes, so to .speak, a .section of the object as seen 
Irom a particular point, and traces on the background the boundary- 
hne of that particular section ; merely suggesting, by niodellmg the 
surface within such boundary according to a regular, but a dimin- 
ished, ratio of projection, the other outlines which the object would 
present if .seen from all sides successively. 

As .sculpture in the round reproduces the real relations of a solid 
object ill space, it follows that the only kind of ol>)(*ct which it can 
rej>roduce with pleasurable effect according to the laws 
ol regulated or rhythmical design must be one not too 
vast or complicated, one that can afford to be detached 
and isolated from its surroundings, and of which all tlie 
parts can easily be perceived and apprehended in their 
organic relations. Further, it will need to be an object 
interesting enough tt) mankind in general to make them take 
delight ill seeing it reproduced with all its parts in complete 
imitation. And again, it must be such that some consideral)le 
part of the interest lies in tliosc particular properties ol outline, 
play of surface, and light and shade which it is the special function 
of sculpture to reproduce. Thus a .sculptured repre.sentation in 
the round, say, of a mountain with cities on it, would hardly be a 
sculpture at all ; it could only be a model, and as a model might 
have value ; but value as a work of fine art it could not )mve, because 
the object imitated would lack organic definiteness and complete- 
ness ; it would lack universality of interest, and oi the interest 
which it did ])ossesR, a very inconsiderable part w'onld depend upon 
its properties of outline, surface, and light and shade. Obviously 
there is no kind of object in the world that so well unites the required 
conditions lor pleasurable imitation in .sculpture as the human body. 
It is at once the most complete of organisms, and the shape ol all 
others the most subtle as well as the most intelligible in its outlines ; 
the most habitually detached in active or stal ionary freedom ; 
the most interesting to mankind, because its own : the richest m 
those particular effects, contours and modulations, contrasts, 
harmonics and transitions of modelled surlacc and circum.scribing 
line, which it is the prerogative ol sculpture to imitate. Accordingly 
the object of imitation for this art is pre-eminently the body of man 
or woman. That it has not been for the sake of representing men an<l 
w'omen as such, but for the sake of representing gods in tlie likene.s.s 
of men and women, that the human form has been most cnthusiaslic- 
ally studied, does not affect this lact in the theory of the art, tliough 
it is a consideration of great importance in its history. Besides tlio 
human form, sculpture may imitate the forms of those of the lower 
animals whof^ physical endowments have something of a kindred 
perfection, with other natural or artificial objects as may be needed 
merely by way of accc.ssory or symbol. The body m'u.sf for the 
purposes of this art be divested of covering, or covered only with 
such tissues as reveal, translate or play about without concealing 
it. Chiefly in lands and ages where climate and .social use have 
given the sculptor the opportunity of studying human forms so 
draped or imdrajicd has this art attained perfection, and become 
exemplary and enviable to that of other races. 

Relief sculpture i.s more closely connected wdth architecture than 
the other kind, and indeed is commonly used in subordination to it. 
But if its task is thus somewhat different from that of _ . . ^ 
i^ulpture in the round, its principal objects of imitation 
are the same. The human body remains the principal 
tfiemc of the sculptor in relief ; but the nature of his art 
allows, and sometimes compels, him to include other 
objects in the range of his imitation. As he has not tef 
represent the real deptn or projection of things, but only 
to suggest them according to a ratio which he may fix himself, so 
he can introduce into the third or depth dimension, thus arbitrarily 
reduced, a multitude of objects for wliich the sculptor in the round, 
having to observe the real ratio of the three dimensions, has no room. 
He can place one figure in slightly raised outline emerging Irom 
behind the more fully raised outline of another, and l)y the .same 
.sy.stem can add to his representation rocks, trees, nay mountains 
and cities and birds on the wing. But the more he uses this liberty 
the less will he be truly a sculptor. Solid modelling, and real light 
and .shade, are the special means or in.struments ot effect which the 
.sculptor alone among imitative artists enjoys. Single outlines and 
contours, the choice of one particular section and the tracing of its 
circumscription, are means which the sculptor enjoys in common 
with the painter or draughtsman. And indeed, when we consider 
works executed wholly or in part in veiy' low relief, whether Assyrian 
battle-pieces and hunting -pieces in alabaster or bronze, of Jhe 
backgrounds carved in bronze, marble or wood by the Italian 
sculptors who followed the example set by Ghiberti at the Renais- 
sance, we shall see that the principle of such work is not the principle 
of sculpture at all. Its effect depends little on qualities of surface- 
light and shadow, and mainly on qualities of contour, as traced by a 
slight line of shadow on the side away from the light, and a slight 
lme*o£ light on the side next to it. And we may fairly hesitate 
whether we shall rank the artist who works on this principle, which 
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is properly a graphic rather than a plastic principle, among sculptors 
or among draughtsmen. The above are cases in whicli the relief 
sculptor exercises his liberty in the introduction of otlier objects 
besides human figures into his sculptured compositions. But there is 
another kind of relief sculpture in which the artist lias les.s choice. 
That is, the kind in which the sculptor is called in to decorate with 
carved work parts of an architectural construction wdiich are not 
adapted for the introduction of figure subjects, or for their introduc- 
tion only as features in a scheme of ornament that comjiri.ses many 
other elements. To this head belongs most of the car\ ing of capitals, 
mouldings, friezes (except the friezes of Greek temples), bands, 
cornices, and, in the Gothic style, of doorway arches, iiiclies, canopies, 
pinnacles, brackets, spandrels and the thousand members and parts 
of members which that style so exquisitely adorned with true or 
conventionalized imitations of natural forms. This is no doubt a 
subordinate function of the art ; and it is imjiossible, as we have seen 
already, to find a precise line of demarcation between carving, in this 
decorative use, which is properly sculpture, and that which belongs 
properly to architecture. 

Leaving such di.scussions, we may content ourselves with the 
definition of sculpture as a shnpinfj art, of which the business m to 
. express and arouse emotion by the imitation of natural 
oj tan on principally the human bodv, m solid form, 

^ I t reproducing either their true proportions in three dimensions, 
acup ure. dimensions of length and 

breadth onlv, with a diminished proportion in the third dimension of 
depth or thickness. 

In considering bas-relief as a form of sculpture, wc have found 
ourselves approaching the confines of the second of the shaping 
P Initmw graphic art or art of painting. Painting, 

^ a ^ as to its means or instruments of imitation, dispen.ses 
^linilvn third dimen.sion altogether. It imitates natural 

art objects by representing them a.s they are represented on 

the retina of the eve it.sclf, simply as an as.semblage of 
variously shaped and variously sliadcd patches of colour on a flat 
surface. Painting does not reproduce th<* third dimen.sion of reality 
by any third dimension of its own whatever ; but leaves the eye to 
infer the solidity of objects, their recession and projection, their 
nearness and rcmotene.s.s, by the same perspective signs by which 
it also infers those facts in nature, namely, by the direction of their 
several boundary lines, the incidence and "distribution of their lights 
and shadows, the strengtli or faintness of their tones of colour. 

Hence thi.s art has an infinitely greater range and freedom than 
any form of sculpture. Near and far is all tlic same to it, and 
P . whatever comes into tlic field of vision can come also 
bZi ^ picture ; trees as well as persons, and 

? - clouds as well as trees, and stars as well as clouds ; the 

mniaHnw ’^remotest mountain snows, as well as the violet of the 
^ foreground, and far-off multitudes of people iis well as 

one or two neai the eye. Whatever any man has seen, or can imagine 
Jiimself as sc'emg, that he can also fix by painting, subject only to 
one great limitation, —that of the range ol briglituess which hV is 
.able to attain in imitating natural colour illuminated by light. 
In this particular liis art can but correspond according to a greatly 
^diminished ratio with the effects of nature. But excepting thi.s it 
can do for Ifie eye almost all that nature herself does ; or at least 
all that nature would do if man had only one eye since the three 
dimensions of space produce upon our binocular machinery of vision 
a particular stereoscopic effect of which a picture, with its two 
flimen.sions only, is ineajmble. The range of the art being thus almost 
unlxiunded, its .selections have naturally been dictated by the varying 
interest felt in this or that subject of representation by the societies 
among whom the art has at various times been practised. As in 
sculpture, so in painting, the human form has always held the first 
jdace. I'or the jiainter, the intervention ot costume between man 
and his environment is not a misfortune in the same degree as it is 
for the sculptor. For him, clothes of whatever fashion or amplitude 
have their own charm ; they .serve to diversify the a.spect of the 
world, and to express the characters and stations, if nol the physical 
frames, of his personages ; and he is as happy or happier among the 
brocades of \'enicf‘ as among the bare limbs of the Spartan palaestra. 
Along with man, there come into painting all animals and vegetation, 
all man’s furniture and belongings, his dwelling-places, fields and 
landscape ; and in modem timi's also landscajie and nature for their 
own sakes, skies, sea.s, mountains and wildcmes.ses apart from man. 

Besides the two questions about any art, what objects doe.s it 
imitate, and by the use ol what means or instruments, Ari.stotlc 
Thecbict of poetry) the further question, 

tortoM or of several possible forms docs the imitation in any 

tttodea of oa.se assume ? We may transfer very nearly the 

painting! inquiry to painting, and may ask, concerning auv 

Unn, light* ps-inter, according to which of three possible systems he 
mnd'ahade The thrt'e possible systems are (i) that which 

Mttd colour, ^if^’nds principally to the configuration and relations of 
natural objects as indicated by the direction of their 
'boundaries, for defining which there is a convention in universal 
use, the convention, that is, of line ; thi.s may be called for short 
the system of line ; (2) that which attends chiefly to their configura- 
tion and relations as indicated by the incidence and distribution 
of their lights and shadows —this is the system of lighhand-shade or 


chiaroscuro ; and (3) that which attends chiefly, not to their con- 
figuration at all, but to the distribution, qualities and relations of 
local colours upon their surface — this is the system of colour. It is 
not possible for a jiainter to imitate natural objects to the eye at all 
without either defining their boundaries by outlines, or suggesting 
the shape of their masses by juxtapositions ol light and dark or of 
local colours. In the complete art of painting, of course, all three 
methods are employed at once. But m what is known as outline 
drawing and outline engraving, one of the three methods only is 
employed, line ; in monochrome pictures, and in shaded drawnws 
ana engravings, two only, line with light-and-shade ; and in the 
various sliadeless forms of decorative painting and colour-printing, 
two only, line with colour. Even in tlie most accomplished exampl^ 
of the complete art ot painting, as wa.s pointed out by Ruskin, we 
find that there almost always jirevails a predilection for some one 
of these three parts of painting over the other two. Thus among 
the mature Italians of the Renaissance, Titian i.s above all things a 
painter in colour, Michelangelo in line, Leonardo in light-and-shade. 
Many academic painters in their day tried to combine the three 
methods in equal balance ; to the impetuous spirit of the great 
Vein‘tian, Tintoretto, it was alone given to make tlie attempt with a 
great measure of success. A great part of the effort of modem 
painting has been to get rid of the linear convention altogether, to 
banish line and develop the rc.sources of the oil mi-dium in imitating 
on canvas, more strictly than the early masters attemjitud, the actusu 
appearance of things on the retina as an assemblage of coloured 
streaks and patches modified and toned in the play oi light-and-shade 
and atmosphere. 

It remains to consider, for the purpose of our cla.ssification, what 
are the technical varieties of the jiainter’s craft. Since w'e gave the 
generic name of painting to all imitation of natural objects «... 
by the assemblage of lines, colours and lighf.s and dark.s 
on a single plane, we must logically include as varieties of ^ 

painting not only the ordinary crafts of spreading or - 

laying pictures on an opaque surface m fresco, oil, di§- 
temper or water-colour, but also the craft of arranging a * ^ 
picture to be seen by tiie transmission of light through a transparent 
substa.nce, in glass painting ; the craft of fitting together a multitude 
of solid cubes or cylinders so that their united surface forms a 
picture to the eye, as in mosaic ; the craft of spreading vitreous 
colours in a state of fusion so that they form a picture when hardened, 
as in enamel ; and even, it would seem, 1 he crafts of weaving, tajiest ry, 
and embroidery, since these also yield to the eye a plane surface 
figured in imitation of nature. As drawing we mu.st also count 
incised or engraved work of all kinds representing merely the out- 
lines of objects and not their modellings, as for Instance the gra^xM 
Grei'fc and Etruscan mirror-backs and drcs,siug-easc*s * whild 
raised work in low relief, in w'hich outlines arc plainly marked and 
modellings neglected, furnishes, as we have seen, a doubtful class 
between sculpture and painting. In all figure.s that are first modelled 
in the solid and then variou.sly coloured, .sculpture and painting 
bear a common share ; and by far the greater jiart both of ancient 
and medieval statuary was in fact tinted so as to imitate or at least 
.suggest the colours of life. But as the special characteristic ol 
.sculpture, bolidity in the third dimen.sion, is in the.se ca.ses present, 
it is to that aft and not to painting that w’e shall still ascribe the 
resulting work. 

With these indications we may leave the art of painting defined 
in general terms as a shaping or space art, of which the business is to 
express and arouse emotion by the imitation of all kinds of 
natural objects, reproducing on a plane surface ike relations 
of their boundary lines, lights and shadows, or colows, or " 
all three of these appearances together. pnintlug. 

The next and last of the imitative arts is the .speaking art of poetry. 
The tran.sitioii from .sculpture and painting to poi'try is, from the 
point of view not of our present but ol our first divi.^ion p 
among the fine arts, abrupt and alxsolulu. It i.s a transition 
Irorii space into time, from the sphere of material forms * 

to the sjihere of immaterial images. Following Aristotle’s * 
method, we may define the objects of poetry’s imitation or evocation, 
as everything of which the idea or imagi* can be called uji by w^ords, 
that is, every force and phenomenon ol nature, every oj.H‘ration and 
result oi o.rt, every fact of life and liistory, or every imagination of 
such a fact, every thought and leeling of the human spirit, for which 
mankind in the course of its long evolution has been able to create 
in speech an exjihcit ami appropriate Sign. The means or instru- 
ments of poetry’s imitation are these verbal signs or word.s, arranged 
in lines, strophes or stanzas, so that their sounds have some of the 
regulated qualities and direct emotional effect of music. 

The three chief modes or forms of the imitation may still be 
defined as they were defined by Aristotle himself. First conics the 
epic or narrative form, in which the poet speaks alternately chM 

for himself and his characters, now describing their ^ 

situations and feelii^s in his own words, and anon making ^ 

each of them speak in the first person for himself. Second 
comes the lyric form, in. which the poet speaks in his own ^ 
name exclusively, and gives expression to seiitinicnts ‘ which are 
purely personal. Third comes the dramatic form, in which the poet 
does not speak for himself at all, but only puts into the mouths of 
each of his personages successively such discourse as he thinks 
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gpptopriatc to the i>art. The Ihst of these three forms of poetry, 
the dramatic, calls, if it is merely read, on the imagination of the 
reader to fill up those circumstances of situation, action and the rest, 
which in the first or epic form are suppUed by the narrative between 
the speeches, and for which in the lyric or personal form there is no 
occasion. To avoid making this call upon the imagination, to bring 
home its effects with full vividness, dramatic poetry has to call in 
the aid of several suliordinate arts, the sliaping or space art of the 
scene-painter, the mixed time and space arts of the actor and the 
dancer. Occasionnlty also, or in the case of opera throughout, 
dramatic poetry heightens ttie emotional effect of its words with 
music. A play or drama is thus, as performed upon the theatre, 
nob a poem merely, but a poem accompanied, interpreted, completed 
and brought several degrees nearer to reality by a combination of 
auxiliary effects of the other arts. Hesidos the narrative, the lyric 
ahd dramatic forms of poetry, the didactic^ that is the teaching or 
fcxpository form, has usually Iieen recognized as a fourth. Aristotle 
refused so to recognize it, regarding a didactic poem in tire light 
not so much of a poem as of a useful treatise. But from the H urAi 
and Days down to the Lnves of the Plants there has been too much 
literature produced in this form for us to follow Aristotle here. We 
shall do better to regard didactic poetr>^ as a variety corresponding, 
among the speaking arts, to architecture and the other manual 
arts of which the first purpose is use, but which are capable of 
accompanying and adorning use by a pleasurable appeal to the 
emotions. 

We shall hardly make our definition of poetry, con.sidered as an 
imitative art, too extended if wc say that it is a speakinff or time art, 
Def/altiaa business is to express and atotm emotion by 

otooetry. ***^*^**^^(1 evoking all or any of the phenomena of life ar^ 

^ nature by means of words arranged with musical regularttv. 

Neither the varieties of poetical form, however, nor the modes in 
which the several forms have been mixed up and interchanged— as 
tteimUmm mixture aaid interchange are implied, for instance, 

ofp—iey ^ PToup of Robert Browning’s poem.s, 

aManimh Dramatic Lyrics, — the observation ol neither of these 
taUv art concerns us here so mucJi as the obst'rvation of the 

to palais of poetry in general, as an art ot representation 

Httgand imitation, to the other arts of imitation, painting and 
aca/pture* sculpture. Verbal eigiis have been inventexl for in- 
numerable things which cannot be imitated or represented 
at all either in solid form or upon a coloured surface. You cannot 
carve or paint a sigli, or the feeling wJiicli iiiids utterance in a .sigh ; 
you can only suggest the idea of the feeling, and that in a somewhat 
imperfect and uncertain way, by reiircseiiting the physical aspect of a 
person in the act of brcatliing the sigh. Similarly you cannot carve 
or paint any movement, Vmt only figures or grou]7.s in which the 
movement is rcprosciitod as arrested in some particular point of time ; 
nor any abstract idea, but only figures or groups in which the 
abstract idea, as for example release, captiv'ity, mercy, is syniboUzed 
in the concrete shape of allegorical or illustrative figures. The wliolc 
field of thought, of propositions, arguments, injunctions and ex- 
hortations is open to poetry but closed to sculpture and painting. 
Poetry, by its command over the regions of the understanding, of 
abstraction, of the movement and succession of Ihiugs lii lime, by 
its power of instantaneously associating one image with another 
from the remotest regions of the mind, by Its names for every .shade 
of feeling and experience, exercises a sovereignty a hundred times 
more extended than that of either of the two arts of manual, imitation. 
But, on the other hand, words do not as a rule bear any sensilde 
resemblance to the things of which they are the signs. There are few 
things that words do not stand for or cannot call up ; but they stand 
for things symbolically and rd second hand, and c'all them up only 
in idea, and not in actual presentment to the senses. In strictness, 
the business of poetry should not be called imitation at all, tint rather 
evocation. The stn-ngth of painting and sculpture lies in this, that 
though there are countless phenomena which they cannot represent 
at all, and countless more which they can only represent by symbolism 
and suggestion more or less ambiguous, yet there are a fetv which 
each can represent more fully and directly than poetry can represent 
any thing at all. These are, for sculptui-e, the forms or configurations 
of things, which that art represents directly to the senses Iwthjof 
sight and touch ; and for painlinpr the forms and colours of things 
and thdr relations to each otiicr in space, air and light, which the 
art represents to the sense of sight, directly so far as regards surface 
appearance, and indirectly so far as regards solidity. For many 
delicate qualities and differences in these visible relations of thin^ 
’there arc no 'words at all — the vocabulary Of colours, for instance, 
is in all lai^ages surpridngly scanty and primitive. And those 
visible qualities for which words exist, the words still call up in- 
distinctly and at second hand. Poetry is almost as powerless to 
bring before the mind’s eye with precision a particular shade of red 
<«■ butn, a particular linear, arrangement or harmony of colour-tones, 
as.acttlptufe is to relate a* continuous experience, or painting to en- 
.iorco An exhortation or embellish an abstract proposition. The 
wiutt'i^t, as has been justly remarked, when he wants- to produce a 
vivid impression' of a visible thing, does not attempt to catalogue or 
deson^ its stationary beauties. Shakespeare, he wants to 
pealiie the Jp^rfections df 'Pferdlta, puts into < the modth of 
not, as a btuli poet' would- have > done ^ a deSQription'of' Iter 
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lilies and carnations, and ihe other charms which a painter could 
make us realize better, but the praises of her ways and movements ; 
and with tlio final touch, 

“ When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that,'" 

he evokes a twofold image of beauty in motion, of which one half 
might be the despair of those painters who designed the dancing 
maidens of the walls of Herculaneum, and the other half the despait 
of all artists who in modem times have tried to fix uj>on tlieir canvas 
the buoyancy and grace of dancing waves. In repre.senting the 
perfections of form in a bride’s slender foot; the speaking art, jXM^try, 
would find itself distanced by either of the shaping arts, painting or 
sculpture. Suckling calls up the charm of such a foot by describing 
it not at rest but in motion, and in the feet which 
“ Beneath the petticoat. 

Like little mice, went in and out," 

leaves us an image which baffles the power of the other arts. Keats, 
when he tells of Madeline unclasping her jewels on St Agnews’s Eve, 
does not attempt to conjure up their lustre to the eye, as a painter 
would have done, and a less poetical poet might have tried to do, 
but in the words “ her. warmed jewels” evoked instead a quality^ 
breathing of the very life of the wearer, which painting could not 
even have remotely suggested. 

The differences bt'tween the means and capacities of representation 
proper to the shaping arts of sculpture and painting and those 
jiropcr to the speaking art of poetry wore for a long wJiilo 
overlooked or misunclerslood. The maxim of Simonides, general 
that jioetry' is a kind of articulate painting, and painting 
a kind of mute poetry, was vaguely accepted until the 
days of Lessing, and first overthrown by the 
treatise of that writer on the Laocoon. Following m tiie 
main the lines laid down by Lessing, other writers have ^ . 
worked out tlie conditions of repre.scntation oi 
proper not only to sculpture and painting ^ distinguished . 
from jioelry, but to sculpture as di.stinguished 
painting. Tins chief points cstaUislicd may re.Uly all be ^ 
condensed under one .simple law, Huit the mure diraf and complete 
the tmtlaiion e[fccled by any art, the less is the uvigc and nimhct of 
phenomena which that art can imitate. Thus .sculpture in I lie round 
imitates its object.s ni uch more completely and dhectly than any other 
single art, reproducing one whole set of their relalions which no 
otlier ail attcmiits to rej)roduce at all, namely, their solid relations 
in s()ace. JVeciseiy lor this reason, such sculpture is limited lo a 
uaiMow ckiss of objects. As we have seen, it must repn'sent human 
or animal figures ; nothing else has enough either of universal mtorcsst 
or of organic beauty and perfection. Sculpture in the round must 
represent such figures standing free in full clearness aiul detachment, 
in combinations' and with accessories comparatively simple, on pain 
of teasing the eye with a complexity and entanglement of masses and 
lights and shadows ; and in attitudes comparatively (juiet, on pain 
of violating, or appearing to violate, the conditions of mechanical 
stability. Being a stationary or space-art, it can only iviiresent a 
single action, which it fixes and perpetuates for (‘ver ; and it must 
therefore cfioose for tliat action one as significant and lull of interest 
as is consistent with due observation of the alx>ve laws of simplicit y 
a'od stability. Such actions, and the facial exj>ressions accompanying 
them, should not be those of sharp crisis or transition, because sudden 
movement or flitting expression, thus arrested anti j)erpetHaled in 
fpll and solid imitation oy bronze or marble, w'ould be displeasing 
and not pleasing to the spectator. Tliey must be actions and ex- 
pressions in some degree settled; collected and capable ot continuance, 
and in their collectedncss must at the same time suggest to tlie^ 
spectator as much as possible of the circumstancos which have Icd'^ 
up to them and those which will next ensue. These conditions evi- 
dently bring within a very narrow range the phenomena w'lth wJiich 
this art can deal, and explain why, as a matter of fact, the greater 
number of statues represent simply a single figure in repose, "wulh the 
addition of one or two symbolic or customary attributes. Paint a 
statue (as the greater part both of Greek and Gothic statuary was 
in fact painted), and you bring it to a still further point of imitative 
completeness to the eye ; but you do not thereby hghten tlie restric- 
tions laid upon the art by its material, so long as it undertakes to 
reproduce in full the third or solid dimension of: bodies. You only 
begin to lighten its restrictions when you begin to relieve it of that 
duty. We have traced how sculpture in relief, which is satisfied 
with only a partial reproduction of the third dimension, is free to 
introduce a larger range of objects, bringing forward secondary 
figures and accessories, indicating distant planes, indulging even ih 
considerable violence and cximple^ty of motion, since limbs atts^ed 
to a background do not alarm the c^ctator byany idea of dangei^f 
fragility. But sculpture iii< the roundlhas not ‘this licence. It is true 
that the art has at various periods made efforts to esci^c from its 
natural limitations. Several of the later schools of antiaiuty, 
especially that of'Pergamus>in'the grd'and ^nd oentnriesm.c., strove 
hard both for violonoe of expressioni amd complexity of.desi^i.not 
only, in relief-sculptures, like the great altarririeteS' now at. Bcriin, 
but m detached gronps. suohias:(pKtre Lossihg) Ihe.lkbooaiitnvitaelf. 
-Many modem vtrif^ilbtiscuipture since Bernini havejniuspeBLt their 
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skill in trying to fix in marble both the restlossnees of momentary 1 
actions and the flimsiness of fluttering tissues. In latter days 
Auguste Rodin, an innovating master with a real genius for his aft, 
has attacked many problems of complicated grouping, more or loss 
in the nature of the Greek symplegmata^ but keeps these interlocked 
or contorted actions circumscribed within strict limiting lines, so 
that they do not by jutting or stragghng suggest a kind of acrobatic 
challenge to the laws of gravity. The same artist and others inspired 
by him have further sought to emancipate sculpture from the j 
ncce.ssity of rendering form in clear and complete definition, and to 
enrich it with a new power of myvSterioiis suggestion, by leaving his 
figures wrought in part to the highest finish and vitality of surface, 
while other parts (according to a precedent set in some unfinished 
works of Michelangelo) remain scarcely emergent from the rough- 
hewn or unhewn block. But it may be doubted whether such ex- 
periments and expedients can permanently do much to enlarge 
the scope of the art. 

Next we arrive at painting, in which the third dimension is dis- 
missed altogether, and nothing is actually reproduced, in full or 
^ -partially, except the effect made by the appearance of 

objects upon the retina of the eye. The conse- 
o/Minr-* art can range over distance and 

' multitude, can represent, complicated relations between its 
various figures and groum of figures, extensive back- 
grounds, and all those infinite subtleties of appearance in natural 
things which depend upon local colours and their modification in 
the play of light and shade and enveloping atmospliero. These last 
ohenomena of natural things are in our experience subject to change 
111 a sense in wliich the substantial or solid properties of things are 
not so subject, (’olours, sharlows and atmospheric effects are 
naturally associated with ideas of transition, mystery and evanes- 
ctmcc. Hence painting is able to extend its range to anotlier kind 
of facts over which sculpture has no power. It can suggest and 
per^ietuate in its imitation, without brcacli of its true kiws, many 
classes of facts which arc themselves fugitive and transitory, as a 
smile, tlie glance of an eye, a gesture of horror or of pa.ssion, the 
waving ol hair m the wind, the rush of iiorses, the strife of mob.s 
the whole flrama of llie clouds, the toss and gathering of ocean w'ave i, 
even tlie flashing of lightning across tlic sky. Still, any long or 
continuous senes of changes, actions or movements is quite beyond 
the means of this art to represent. Painting remains, in spite of it.s 
comparative widtli of range, tied down to the inevitable conditions 
of a space art : that is to say, it has to delight the mind by a liar- 
inonious variety in its effects, but by a varitdy ajiprehended not 
through various points of time successively, but from various points 
111 spac(? at tlie same moment. The old tonveivtion w'hieh allowed 
painters to indicate sequence in time ])y means of distribution in 
space, dispersing the succossix-e e])isodes of a story aliout the different 
parts of a single picture, lias been abandoned since the early Kenais- 
sance ; and Wordsworth .sums up our modem view of the matter 
when he says lliat it is tlie business of painting 

“to give 

To one blest moment snatched from fleeting time 
The ajTpropriatc calm of blest eternit5^” 

Lastly, a really unfettered range is only attained by the art which 
does not give a full and complete reproduction of any natural fact 
M Mini evokes or brings natural facts before the mind 

’ merely by the images which w'ords convey. The whole 

of^ootr^ world of movement, of continuity, oi cause and effect, 

^ of the successions, alternations and interaction of events, 

characters and passions of everything that takes time to happen ancl 
time to declare, is open to poetry as it is open to no other art. As 
an imitative or, more properly speaking, an evocative art, then, 
poetry is subject to no limitations except those w'hich spring from 
the [Xiverty ol human language, and from the fact that its means ot 
imitation are indirect. Poetry's account of the visible properties of 
things is from these causes much less full, accurate and efficiont than 
the reproduction or dclmeatrori of the same properties by sculpture 
and painting. And this is the sum of the conditions concerning the 
respective functions of the three arts of imitation which had been 
overlooked) in theory at least, until the time of Lessing. 

To the above law, in the form in which we have expressed it, 
it may perhans be objected that the acted drama is at' once the most 
^ full and complete reproduction of nature which we owe 
M same time the number of 
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facts over which its imitation ranges is the greatest. 
The answer is that our law applies to the several arts 


to th0 ^ which we may call their pure or unmixed 

getfrml Dramatic poetry is in that state only when it is 

IMW, spoken like any other kind of verse. When it is 

witnessed on tlie stage, it is in a mixed or impure state ; 
the art of the actor has been called in to give actual- reproduction 
to the gestures and utterances of the personages^ thatof the costumier 
to their appeaxanoes and attire, that of the stage-decorator to their 
furniture and suiroundings, that of the scene-painter to imitate to 
the eye the dwelling-places and landscapes among which they 
move;, and only by the combination of all these subordinate arts 
does the drama gain its aharaoter of imitative completeness or 
Mlitya 


Throughout the above account of tlie imitative and non-imitative 
groups of fine arts, we have so far followed Aristotle as to allow the 
name ot imitation to all reoognicablo representation or -jl. 
evocation of realities, — using the word “ realities “ in no 
metaphysical sense, but to signify the myriad ])henomena 
of life and experience, whetiier as they actually and 
literally exist to-day, or as they may have existed in the 
past,, or may l>e conceived to exist in some other world 
not too unlike our own for us to Conceive and realize in 
thought. When we find among the ruins of a Greek 
temple the statue of a bcautitul young man at rest, or above 
the altar of a Cliristian church the pamting of one transfixed 
with arrows, w'e know that the statue is intended to bring to our 
minds no mortal youth, but the god Hermes or Apollo, the trans- 
fixed victim no .simple captive, but .Seljastian the holy saint. At 
the same time vve none the less know that the figures in either 
case lia\*e been studied by the arti.st from living models before liis 
eyes. In like manlier, in all the representations alike of sculpture, 
painting and i.>oetry tiie tilings and peibons represented may bear 
symbolic meanings and imaginary names and cliaracters ; they may 
lie set in a land of dreams, and grouped in relation.s and circumstances 
upon which the sun of this world never shom^ ; in point of fact, 
through many ages of history they have been chiefly used to emlxHlv 
human ideas ol sup^'rnatural }>ower.s ; but it is from real thing's 
and persons that their lineaments and characters have been taken 
in the first instance, in order to be attributed by the imagination to 
another and more exalted order of exifit(*fices. 

The law which we have last laid down is a law defining the relations 
of sculpture, painting and poetry, considered simply as arts having 
their foundations a( any rate in ri'ahty, and drawing from . . 

the imitation of reality their indispensable elements and 
materials. It is a law rlelming the range and character 
of those elements or materials in nature which each art ie 
lx‘.st fitted, by its special means and resources, to imitate, 

But we must rememUT that, even in this fundamental iftfitgtiaa, 
part of its operations, none of tliese arts proceeds by 
imitation or evocation jiure and simple. None of them con- 
tents itself wdtli Seeking to represent realities, however literally 
taken, exactly as those realities are. A portrait in sculpture or 
])amting, a landscape in painting, a passage of local descrijition in 
jioetry, may be represenia Lions of known things taken literally or 
lor their own .sakes, and not lor the sake of carrying out thoughts 
to the unknown ; but none of them ought to be, or indeed can possibly 
be, a representation oi all the observi^d parts and details ol such a 
reality on equal lerm,s and without omissions. Such a represejitnticm, 
were it possible, would be a mechanical inventory and not a work of 
fine art. 

Hence the value of a pictorial imitation is by no moans necessarily 
in projwtion to the number of facts winch it records. Many accom- 
plished pictures, in winch all the re.sources of line, colour _ 
and light-and-shadc have been u.sed to the utmost of 
the artist’s power for the imitation ot ail that he could see 
in nature, are dead and wortliless in comparison witli a 
few laintly touched outUnes or lightly laid .sliadow.s or 
tints of another artist who could .see nature more vitally ntciortai 
and better. Unless the painter knows how to choc)se and imitatloa* 
combine the elements of his finished work so tliat it 
shall contain in every part .suggestion.^ and delights over and 
alx>ve the mere imitation, it will fall short, m that which 
is the e.ssential charm of line art, not only of any scrap 
of a great master's handiwork, such as an outline .sketch of 
a child by Raphael or a colour sketch of a boat or a mackerel by 
Turner, but even of any scrap of the merest journeyman's handiwork 
})roduced by an artistic race, such as the first Japanese drawing in 
winch a water- flag and kingfisher, or a spray of peach or almond 
blossom acro.ss the sky, is dashed in with a mere liint of colour, 
but a hint that tells a whole tale to the imagination. That only, we 
know, is fine art which affords keen and t>^rinanent delight to cem* 
templation. Such delight the artist can never communicate by the 
display of a eallous and pedantic impartiality in presence of the 
facts of life and nature. His repi'esentation of realities will only 
strike or impress others in so far as it concentrates their attention on 
things by which he has been struck and impre.s 3 ed himself. To 
arouse emotion, he must have felt emotion ; and emotion is impos- 
sible without partiality. The artist is one who instinctively tends to 
modify and work upon every reality before him in conformity with 
some poignant and sensitive principle of preference of selection in his 
mind. He instinctively adds something to nature in one direction 
and takes away something in another, overlooking this kind of fact 
and insisting on that, suppressing many particulars which he holds 
irrelevant in order to insist on and bring into prominence others by 
W'hieh he is attracted and arrested. 

The instinct by which an artist thus prefers, selects and brings into 
light one order of facts or ^ects in the thing before him rathes 
than the rest, is part of what is called the idaoiiting or ideal ^ 
faculty. Interminable discussion has been spent on the 
questions^ — What is the ideal, and how do we ide^ze? 

Ifhe answer has been given* in one form by those thinkers- 
(a^g, Vischer and Lotie) who have pointed out that the 
process oi aesthetic ide^eation earned on by tlie artist is only tho 
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higher development of a process carried on in an elementary fashion 
by all men, from the very nature of their constitution. The physical 
organs of sen.se themselves do not retain or put on record all the 
impressions made upon them. When the nerves of the eye receive 
a multitude of different stimulations at once from different point.s in 
space, the sense of eyesight, instead of being aware of all these 
stimulations singly, only abstracts and retains a total impression 
of them together. In like manner we are not made aware by the 
sense of hearing of all the several waves of sound that strike in a 
momentary succession upon the nerves of the car ; that sense only 
abstracts and retains a total impre.s.sion from the combined effect 
of a number of such waves. And the office which each sense thus 

S rforms singly for its own imprc.ssions, the mind performs in a 
;her degree for the impressions of all the senses equally, and for 
the other parts of our experience. We are always dismissing or 
neglecting a great part of our impressions, and abstracting and 
combining among those which we retain. The ordinary human 
consciousness works like an artist up to this point ; and when we 
speak of the ordinary or inartistic man as being impartial in the 
retention or registry of his daily impressions, we mean, of cour.se, 
in the retention or registry of his impressions as already thus far 
abstracted and assorted in consciousness. The artistic man, whose 
impressions affect him much more strongly, has the faculty of 
carrying much farther these same processes of abstraction, com- 
bination and selection among his impres.sions. 

Hie possession of this faculty is the artist's most essential gift. 
To attempt to carry farther the psychological analysis of the gift is 
- .. outside our present object ; but it is worth while to con- 
ilMd somewhat closely its modes of practical operation. 

oUBCtl^ One mode is this : the artist grows up with certain innate 
ulmh. acquired predilections which become a part of his 

constitution whether he will or no, — ^predilections, say, 
if he is a dramatic poet, for certain types of plot, character and 
situation ; if he is a sculptor, for certain proportions and a certain 
habitual carriage and di.sposition of the limbs ; if he is a figure 
painter, for certain .schemes of composition and moulds of figure 
and airs and expressions of countenance ; if a landscape painter, 
for a certain class of local character, sentiment and pictorial effect in 
natural scenery. To such predikxtions he cannot choose but make 
hi.s repre.sentations of reality in large measure conform. This is one 
part of the transmuting process which the data of life and experience 
have to undergo at the hands of artists, and may be called the 
subjective or purely personal mode of idealization. But there is 
another part of that work which springs from an impulse in the 
artistic constitution not less imperious than the la.st named, and in a 
certain sense contrary to it. As an imitator or evoker of the fads 
of Ufe and nature, the artist must recognize and accept the character 
of those facts with which he has in any given ca.se to deal. All facts 
cannot be of the cast he prefers, and in so far as he undertakes to 
deal with those of an opposite cast he must submit to them ; he 
must study them as they actually are, must apprehend, enforce and 
bring into prominence their own dominant tendencies. If he cannot 
find in them what is most plea.sing to himself, he will .still be led 
by the abstracting and discriminating powers of his observation to 
di.scern what is mo.sl expressive and significant in f/icm, he will 
emphasize and put on record this, idealizing the fact.s liefore him not 
in his direction but in their own. This is the second or objective 
half of the artist'.s task of idealization. It is this half upon which 
Taine dwelt almost exclu.sivcly, and on the whole with a just insight 
into the principles of the operation, in his well-known treati.sc On 
the Ideal in Art. Both these modes of idealization are legitimate ; 
that which springs from inborn and overmastering personal preference 
in the artist for particular aspects of life and nature, and that which 
springs from his insight into tlie dominant and significant character 
of the phenomena actually Ixdore him, and his desire to emphasize 
and disengage them. But there is a third mode of idealfking which 
is less vital and genuine than either of these, and therefore less 
legitimate, though unfortunately far more common, Thi.s mode. 
consi.sts in making things conform to a borrowed and conventional 
standard of beauty and taste, which corresponds neithef to any 
strong inward predilection of the artist nor to any vital characteristic 
in the objects of his ropre.sentation. Since the redi.scovery of Grt^ek 
and Roman sculpture m the Renai8.sance, a great part of the cflojts 
of artists have been spent in falsifying their natural instincts and 
misrepresenting the facts of nature in pursuit of a conventional ideal 
of abstract and generalized beauty framed on a false conception 
and a shallow knowledge of the antMjue. School after school from 
the i6th century downwards has been confirmed in this practice by 
academic criticism and theory, with resulting insipidities and in- 
Bincerities of performance which have commonly been acclaimed in 
their day, but from which later generations have sooner or later 
turned away with a wholesome reaction of distaste. 

The two genuine modes of idealization, the subjective and the 
objective, are not always easy to be reconciled. The greatest artist 
is no doubt he who can combine the strongest persohal instincts 
of preference with the keenest power of ^|tt^i^^;hara6terlstics as 
they are, yet in fact we find few in whflp |l|||)if of the 

ide^ faculty have been equally de v(itlj|p|p|iti|p||Mii^^ 
among Florentine painters, Sandro of as 

ane who could never escape from thelilllinM^tl^ own personal 


ideals, in obedience to which he is supposed to hav'^e invested all the 
creations of his art with nearly the same conformation of brows, 
lips, cheeks and chin, nearly the same looks of wistful „ t 
yearning and dejection. There is some truth in this 
impression, though it is largely based on the works not of " 
the master hiin.self, but of pupils who exaggerated his ^ 

mannertsms. Leonardo cla Vinci was strong in both 
directions ; haunted in much of his work by a particular 
human ideal of intellectual sweetness and alluring 
mystery, he has yet left us a va.st number of exercises ^ 
which show him as an indelatigablc student of objective character- 
istics and psychological expre.ssions of an order the most opposed to 
this. And in this case again followers have over-emphasized the 
master’s predilections, Luini, Sodoina and the rest borrowing and 
repeating the mysterious smile of Leonardo till it becomes in their 
work an affectation cloying however lovely. Among latter-day 
painters, Bume- Junes will occur to every reader as the type of an 
artist always haunted and dominated by ideals of an intensely 
personal cast partly engendered in his imagination by sympathy 
with the early Florentines. If wt seek for examples of the opposite 
principle, of that ideali.sm which idealizes above all things obiectivel}', 
and .seeks to disengage the very inmost and individual characters 
of the thing or person before it, we think naturally of certain great 
masters 01 the northern schools, as Diirer, Holbein and Rembrandt. 
Durer's endeavour to expre.ss such cliaracters by the most .searching 
intensity of linear definition was, however, hampered and conditioned 
by his inherited national and Gothic predilection for the strained in 
gesture and the knotted and the gnarled in structure, against which 
his deliberate scholarly ambition to establish a canon of ideal 
proportion contended for the mo.st part in vain. And Rembrandt’s 
profound .spiritual in.sighl into human character and personality 
did not prevent him from plunging his subjects, ever deeper and 
deeper as his life advanced, into a my.stenous .shadow -world of his 
own imagination, where all local colours were broken up and crumbled, 
and where amid the .struggle of gloom and gleam he could make his 
intensely individualized men and women breathe more livingly than 
in plain human daylight. 

It is by the second mode of operation chiefly, that is by imagina- 
tively discerning, discuigaging and forcing into promin«nce their 
inherent significance, that the idealizing faculty bring.s q , ^ 
into the .sphere of fine art deformities and degeneracies Jf 
to which the name beautiful or .sublime can by no stretch ® 
of usage be ajqilied. Hence arise creations like the Stryf^e 
of Notre-Dame and a thou.sand other grotesciues of Gothic 
architectural carving. Hence, although on a lower plane 
and interpreted with a less transmuting intensity of in- 
sight ana emphasi.s, the .snarling or jovial grossness of the 
peasants of Adrian Brauwer and the best of his Dutch compeers, 
lienee Shakespeare's Caliban and hgure.s like those of Quilp and 
Quasimodo in the romances of Dickens and Hugo ; hence the cynic 
grimness of Goya’s Caprices and the jirofound and bitter impres- 
siveness of Daumier’s caricatures of Parisian bourgeois life ; or 
again, in an angrier and more insulting and therefore less under- 
standing temper, the brutal energy of the political drawings of 
Gilray. 

Sculpture, painting and poetry, then, are among the greater fine 
arts those whicli express and arouse emotion by imitating or evoking 
real and known things, either for their ow'ii sakes literally, ^ 
or for the sake of sliadowing forth things not known but 
imagined. In eitlier case they repre.sctil their originals, . . ® ' 
not iiidiacriminalely as tliey are, but sifted, simphfied, « ® 

enlorced and enhanced to our apjirohunsions partly by 
the artist’s power of making tilings conform to lus ini' 

stmcls and preferences, partly l)y his other power of 
and emphasizing the significant characters of the facts betortf likn 
Any imitation that docs not do one or other or both of 
in full measure fails in the quality of emotional' {repression and 
emotional ajipeal, and in .so failing falls short, taken merely as 
imitation, of the standard of fine art. 

But we must remember that idealized imitation, as such, is not the 
W’liole tavsk of these arts nor their only mean.s of appeal. There is 
another pari of their task, logically though not practically « 
indepenflcnt of the relations borne by their imitations / 
to the original phenomena of nature, and dependent 
the appeal made through the eye and ear to our primal J * * 
organic sensibilities by the properties of rhythm, P^^ttern®^. * 
and regulated design in the arrangement of sounds, lines, 
masses, colours and light-and-shade. That appeal 
noted as lying at the root of the art impulse in its most 
elementary stage. In its most developed stage every 
fine art is bound still to play upon the same sensibilities 
In a work of sculpture tlic contours and interchange.s^ of 
light and shadow are bound to be such as would please the eye, 
whether the statue or relief represented the figure of anything real 
in the world or not. The flow and balance of line, and the distribution 
of colours and light-and-shade, in a picture are bound to be shch as 
would make an agreeable pattern although they bore no resemblance 
to natural fact (as, indeed, many subordinate applications of this 
art, «in decorative painting and geometrical and other ornaments, 
do, we know, give pleasure though they represent nothing), 'The 
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sound of a line or verse in poetry is bound to be such as would thrill 
the physical ear in hearing, or tlie mental ear in reading, with a 
delightful excitement even though the meaning went lor notliing. 
If tiic imitative arts are to touch and elevate the emotions, if they 
are to afford permanent delight of the due pitch and volume, it is 
not a more essential law that their imitation, merely as such, should 
be of the order which we have defined as ideal, than that they should 
at the same time exhibit these independent effects which they share 
with the non-iraitative group. 

So far we have assumeef, without asserting, the necessity that 
the artist in whatever kind should possess a power of execution, 
or technique as it is called in modem phrase, adequate 
to the task of embodying and giving shape to his ideals. 
In thought it is possible to .separate the conception of a 
f* work of art from its execution ; in practice it is not 

coaceoHon errors in criticism and speculation 

and tacbm“ spring from failing to realize that an 

artistic conception can only be brought home to us through 
and by its appropriate embodiment. Whatever the artist 's 
cast of imagination or degree* of sensibility may he in 
presence of the materials of life, it is essential that he 
should be al>le to express himself appropriately in the 
material of his particular art. To quote the writer 
(R. A. M. Steven.son) who has enforced this point most 
clearly and vividly, perhaps with some pardonable measure 
of over-.statement : “ It is a sensitiveness to the special qualities 
of some visible or audible medium of art which distinguishes the 
species artist from the genus man.” And again : ” There are as many 
separate faculties of imagination as there are separate mediums in 
which to conceive an image -clay, words, paint, notes of music.” 
...” Technique differs as the material of each art differs- difters 
as marble, pigments, musical note.s and words difter.” The artist 
who does not enjoy and has not witli delighted labour mastered 
the effects of his own chosen medium will never be a master ; the 
hearer, reader or sjiectator who cannot apjireciate the qualities of 
skill, vitality and charm in the handling of the given material^ or 
wdio fails to feel their absence when they are lacking, or who looks 
in one material primarily for the qualities appropriate to another, 
will never make a critic. The technique of the space arts differs 
radically from that of the lime arts. So again do those of the imita- 
tive and the non-imitative arts differ among themselves. The non- 
imitative arts of music and architecture arc in a certain degree 
alike in this, that tlie artist is in neither case his own executant 
(this at least is true of music so far as concerns its modern con- 
certed and orchestral developments) ; the musical composer and the 
architect each imagines and composes a design in the medium of 
his own art which it is left for others to carry out under his direction. 
Tile technique m each case consists not in mastery of an in.strumcut 
(though the musical composer may be, and often is, a master of 
some one of the instruments whovse effects he in his mind’s ear 
co-ordinates and combines) ; it lies in the power of knowing and 
conjuring up all the emotional resources and effects of the various 
materials at his command, and of conceiving and designing to their 
last detail vast and ordered structures, to be raised by subordinate 
executants from those materials, which sliall adeijuately express his 
temperament and embody his ideals. 

In the imitative arts, on the other hand, the sculptor, unless he 
is a fraud, must be wholly Jiis own executant in the original task 
Th i Jt - modelling his design in the .soft materia! of claj*^ or 
wax, though he must accept tlie aid of assistants whether 
in the casting of his work in bronze or in hrst roughing 
it out from the block m marble. Too many sculptors 
have been inclined further to trust to trained mechanical 
help in finishing their work with the chistd ; with the 
result that the surface loses the touch which is the ex- 
pression of personal temperament and personal feeling 
for the relations of his material to nature. The artist in 
love with the vital qualities of form, or those of his own 
handiwork in expressing such qualities in modelling-clay, will 
never stop until lie learns how to translate them for himself in 
marble. Proceeding to that imitative art which leaves out the third 
dimension of nature, and by so doing enormously increases the range 
ot objects and etlecls which come within its power— proceeding to 
the art of painting, the painter is in tlieory exclusively his own 
executant, and in practice mainly so, though in certain schools and 
periods the great artists have been accustomed to surround themselves 
with pupils to whom they have imparted their methods and who 
have helped tliem in Uie subordinate and preparatory parts of their 
work. But the painter fit to teach and lead can by no means escape 
the necessity of being liimseK a master of his material, and his 
handling of it must needs bear* the immediate impress of his tempera- 
ment. His emotional preferences among the visible tacts of nature, 
his feeling for the relative importance and charm of line, colour, 
light and shade, used whether for tlie interpretation and heightening 
of natural fact or for i>roducing a pattern in itself harmonious and 
suggestive to the eye, his sense of the special modes of handling most 
effective for communicating the impression he desires, all these 
together inevitably appear in, and constitute, his style and technique. I 
If he rs careless or inexpert or conventional, or cold or without delight, 
in technique, though ne may be animated by the noblest purposes ' 
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and tlie loftiest idea 5 , he is a failure as a painter. At certain periods 
in the history of painting, as in the 13th and 14th centuries in Italy, 
the technique seems indeed to modem eyes wholly immature ; 
but that was because there were many aspects of visible things which 
the art had not yet attempted or desired to portray, not l>^ause it 
did not put forth with delight its best traditional or newly acquired 
skill in portraying the special aspects with which it had so far 
attempted to grapple. At certain other periods, as in the later 
ibth and 17th centuries in the same country, the elements of inherited 
technical facility and academic pride of skill outweigh the sincerity 
and freshness of interest taken in the aspects of things to be portrayed, 
and the true balance is lost. At other times, as in much ol the work 
oi the 19th century, especially in England, painters have been 
diverted from their true task, and lost hold of intelligent and living 
technique altogether, in trying to please a public blind to the special 
qualities of their art, and prone to seek in it the effects, frivolous or 
serious, which are appropriate not to paint and canvas but to 
literature. 

Lastly, the poet and literary artist must obviou.sly be the exclusive 
ma.stcr of his own technique. No one can help him : all depends on 
the keenness of his double sensilnlity to the thrill of life 
to that of words, and to his power of maintaining a 
just balance between the two. If he is truly and organic- 1 ' 

ally .sensitive to words alone, and has learnt life only 
throngli their medium and not through the energies of " 
his own imagination, nor through personal sensibility to the impact 
of things and thoughts and passions and experience, then his work 
may be a miracle of accomplished verbal music, and may entrance 
the ear for the moment, but will never live to illuminate and sustain 
and console. If, on the other hand, he has imagination and sensibility 
in full measure, and lacks the inborn love of and gift for words 
and their magic, he will be but a dumb or stammering poet all his 
days. There is no better witness on this point than Wordswortli. 
llis own prolonged lapses from verbal felicity, and continual habit 
of solemn meditation on themes not always inspiring, might make us 
hesitate to choose him as an example of that particular love and gift. 
But Wordswort h could never have risen to his best and greatest self 
had he not truly possessed the sensibilities which he attributes to 
him.self in the Prelude ; 

” Twice five years 

Or less 1 might have seen, when first my mind 
With conscious pleasure opened to the charm 
Of words in tuneful order, lound them sweet 
For their own sakes, a pa.ssion, and a power ; 

And phrases pleased me chosen lor delight, 

For pomp, or love,” 

And again, expressing better than any one else the relation which 
words in true poetry hold to things, he writes : 

” Visionary power 

Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 

Embodied in the mystery of words ; 

There darkness makes abode, and all the hoat 
Of shadowy things work endless changes, — tlicre^ 

As in a mansion like their proper home, 

Even forms and sul)stances are circumfused 
By that transparent veil with light divine, 

And, through tlie turnings intricate of verse, 

Present them.selves as objects recognized, 

In flashes, and with glory not their own.” 

3. The Serviceable and the Non-ServiceMe Arts . — It has been 
established from the outset that, tliougli the essential distinction of 
fine art as such is to minister not to material nece.ssity or 
practical use, but to delight, yet there are some among the 
art.s of men whicJi do L^th these things at once and are 
arts of direct use and of beauty or emotional appeal "5, 
together. Under this classification a survey of the field 
of art at different periods of history would yield different ™ 
results. In ruder times, we have seen, the utilitarian aim ^1 

was still the predominant aim of art, and most of what 
we now call fine arts served in the beginning to fulfil the 
practical needs ot individual and .social life ; and this not only among 
primitive or savage races. In ancient Egypt and Assyria the primary 
puqiosc of the relief-sculptures on palace and temj)le walls was the 
practical one of historical record and commemoration. Even as late 
as the middle ages and early Renaissance the primary business of 
the painter was to give in.struction to the unlearned in Bible history 
and in the lives of the saints, and to rou.se him to moods of religious 
and ethical exaltation. The pleasures of fine art proper among the 
manual-imitative group — the pleasures, namely, of producing and 
contemplating certain arrangements rather than others of design, 
proportion, pattern, colour and light and shade, and of putting forth 
and appr^iating certain qualities of skill, truth and significance in 
idealized imitation, — tliese were, historically speaking, by-products 
that arose gradually in the course of practice and development. 
As time went on, the conscious aim of ministering to such pleasures 
displaced and threw into the background the utilitarian ends for 
which the arts had originally been practised, and the pleasures 
became ends in themselves. 

But even in advanced societies the double qualities oi use and 
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beauty itill remain inseparable, 'among the five greater arts> in 
Am *h We build in the first Instance for the sake of 

necessary shelter and accommodation, or for the com- 
memoration, propitiation or worship of spiritual powers on 
mnhiiec^ whom we believe our welfare to depend. By and by wo 
tun MloM asj^ect of otif confitriictions is pleasurable 

exiMta * reverse. Architecture is the art of building at once 

primarily ^ ^ practical treatise on 

^ architecture must treat the beauty and the utility of 
aarvica* buildings as bound bp together. But for our present 
purpose it has been proper to take into account one half 
only of the vocation of architocturc, the half by which it im- 
presses, gives delight and ttelongs to that which is the subject of 
our study, to fine art ; and to negloct the other half of its vocation, 
by which it btflongs to* what is nol the subject of our study, to useful 
or mechanical art. It is plain, howover, that the presence or ab««;nce 
of tlds foreign element;, the eiement of practical utility, constitutes 
a fair ground for a new and sej)arate classification of the fine arts. 
If we took the five grcatiT arts as they exist in modem times by 
themselves, architectire would on tliis' ground stand aione in one 
division,, as the directly useful or serviceable fine art ; with sculpture, 
painting, music and poetry together in the other division, as fine 
arts unassoclftted with such use or service. Not that the divi- 
sions would, even thus, be quite sharply and absolutely separated. 
Didactic pa(itry, we have already acknowledged, is a branch ol the 
poetic art which aims at practice and utility. Again, the hortatory 
and patriotic kinds of lyric poetry, from the strains of Tyrtaeus to 
those of Arndt or Rouget de Lisle or Wordsworth's sonnets written 
in war-time, may fairly be said to belong to a phase of fine art which 
aims directly at one of the highest utilities, the stimulation of 
patriotic Iccling and self-devotion. So may the strains of music 
which accompany such iwetry. The same practical character, as 
stimulating and attuning the mind to definite end.s and actions, 
might indeed have been claimed for the greater part ot the whole art 
of music as that art was practised in antiquity, when each ol several 
prescribed and highly elaborated moods, or modes, of melody was 
supposed to have a known effect upon the courage and moral temiier 
of the hearer. Compare Milton, when he tolls ot the Dorian mood of 
flutes and soft recorders whicli assuaged the sufterings and renewed 
the courage of Satan and his legions as tliey marched through liell. 
In modern music, ol which the elements, mticli more complex in 
themselves than those of ancient music, have the ofleci of stirring 
our libres to moods of rapturous contemplation rather than of 
action, military strains m march tlnic are in truth the only purely 
instrumental variety of the art which may still be said to retain 
this character. 

To reinforce, however, the serviceable or useful division of fine 
arts in our ])resent classification, it is not among the greater aits 
Other and must look. We must look among the lesser or 

minor aria manual or shaping group. The 

ofaervica the joiner, the potter, the .smith, the goldsmith, 

Mub- flfas.s-maker, tliese and a hundred artificers who pro- 

ordinate wares primarily for use, produce them in a form or 

toarchl- embellisliments that have the secondary virtue of 

tectura, pleasure both to the producer and the user. iMuch 

ingenuity has bevn spent to little purpose in attempting to 
group and classify tliese les.sor shaping aits under one or other of 
the greater lihapmg arts, according to the nature of the means 
employed in each. Thus the potter's art has been cla.ssed under 
sculpture, because he moulds in solid form the shapes ol his cups, 
plates and ewers ; the art of the joiner under that of the architect, 
becau^ his tables, .seats and cupboards are htted and framed together, 
like the liouses they furnish, out of solid materials previoubly pre- 
pared and cut ; and the we*aver and embroiderer, from the point of 
view of the eflects produced by their art , at^iong painters. ♦fI 3 ut the 
truth is, that each one of tho.se auxiliary handicrafts has its own 
materials and technical procedure, which cannot, without forcing' 
and confu.sion, be described by the name proper to the materials' 
and tochnioal procedure of any of the greater arts. The only satij?- 
factory claRsificaHon of these handicrafts is that now before us, 
according to which we think of them all togetlier in the same group 
with architecture, not because any one or more of them may be 
technically allied to that art, but because, like it, they all yield 
products capable of being practically useful and beautiful at the 
same time. Architecture is the art which fits and frames together, 
of stone, brick, mortar, timber or iron, the abiding and assembling 
places of man, allihis houses, palaces, temples, monuments, miueums, 
workshops, roofed places 01 meeting and exchange, theatres for 
spectacle, fortresses of defence, bridges, oquedaots, and ships for 
squaring. Thd ^se architect having fashiCQied any one of these 
gmat" construollsns at once for service and beauty in the highest 
degrde, the leSIbr or auxiliary manual 1 arts (commonly called “ in- 
dustfia! or applied " arts) come in to flU, fuiniah and adorn it 
with things orservice and beauty in a lower degree, eachi according 
to its dWi technical laws and capabilities ; some, like pottery, 
delighting the user at onoe by beauty of fomii delicacy of substance, 
aiird pleasantness oif imitative or nondmitatLve ornament ; some,, like 
embradery, by tiShness of tissue, aatd hty the same twofold pleasant’^ 
ness of omainabt ; some, like goldsmith^t worle, by exquiaiteness 
iMdsi>tfmiimndhlip>proportio<mt»tO>the eiiquiaite^ of the 


material. To this vast group of workmen, wliose w'ork is at the same 
time useful and fine in its degree, the ancient Greek gave the ]»lace 
which is most just and convenient for thought, when he classed 
them all together under the name of rlKvoifet, or artificers, and ciillnd 
the builder by the name of dpxi-rlKTuu, arch-artificer or artificer-in- 
chieL Modern usage has adopted the phrase “ arts and crafts 
as a convenient general name for their pursuits. 

IIL Of Hie History of the Fine Arts* 

Students of human culture have concentrated a great deal 
of attentive thought upon the history of fine art, and have put 
forth various comprehensive generalizations intended 
at once to sum up and to account for the phases and 
vicissitudes of that history. The most famous formulae uatfona 
are those of Hegel, who regarded particular arts as being on the 
characteristic of and appropriate to particular forms 
of civilization and particular ages of history. For him, 
architecture was the symbolic art appropriate to ages of 
ohscure and struggling ideas, and characteristic of the Egyptian 
and the Asiatic races of old and of the medieval age in Europe. 
Sculpture was the classical art appropriate to ages of lucid and 
self-possessed ideas, and characteristic of the Greek and Roman 
period. Painting, music and poetry^ were the romantic arts, 
appropriate to the ages of complicated and overmastering ideas, 
and characteristic of modern humanity in general. In the 
working out of these generalizations Hegel brought together 
a mass of judicious and strilcing obser\'ations ; and that they 
contain on the whole a preponderance of truth may be admitted. 
It has been objected against them, from the philosophical 
point of view, that they too much mix up the dfcfinition of what 
the .several arts theoretically are with considerations of whnt 
in various historical circumstances they have practically been. 
]*rom the historical point of view there can be Utken wliat 
seems a more valid objection, that these formulae of Hegel 
tend too much to fix the attention of the student upon the one 
dominant art chosen as characteristic of any period, and to 
give him false ideas of the proportions and relations of the se^vral 
art.s at the same period — of the proportions and relations which 
poetry, say, really Ixre to sculpture among the Greeks and 
Romans, or .sculpture to architecture among the Christian nations 
of the middle age. The truth is, that the historic sur\'ey gained 
over any field of human activity from the height of generaliza- 
tions so vast in scope as these are must needs, in the complexity 
of earthly affairs, be a .survey too distant to give much guidance 
until its omissions are filled up by a great deal of nearer study ; 
and such nearer study is apt to compel the student in the long 
run to qualify the theories with which he has staited until they 
are in danger of disappearing altogether. 

Another systematic exponent of the. universe, whose system 
isA^ery different from that of Hegel, Herbert Spencer, brought 
the doctrine of evolution to bear, not without interest- r 

ing results, upon the history of the fine arts and their spanctr 
development. Herbert Spencer set forth how the and the 
manual group of fine arts, architecture, sculpture 
and painting, were in their first rudiments bound up ^ 
together, and how each of them in the course of histoiy has 
liberated itself from the rest by a gradual process of separation. 
These arts did not at first exist in the distinct and developed 
forms in which wc have above described them. There were no 
statues in the round, and no painted panels or canvases hung 
upon the wall. Only the rudiments of sculpture and painting 
existed, and that only as ornaments applied to architecture, 
in the shape of tiers of tinted reliefs, representing in a kind of 
picture-writing the exploits of kings upon the walls of their 
temple - palaces. Gradually sculpture took greater salience 
and roundness^ and tended to disengage itself from the wall, "" 
while painting found out how to represent solidity by means ®E 
its own, and dispensed with the raised surface upon which it 
WAS first applied^ But the old mixture and union of the threse 
arts, with an undeveloped art of painting and an undeveloped 
art of sculpture still* engaged 'in or applied to'tiie woito of archi* 
teotuib, continued dn tife whole to' prevail through the long 
(^clea of Egyptian and Assyrian History, tn the Egyptian 
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pakce-Wmple we find a menumlent a/t once political and rclicjioiw, 
upon the production of whi^ were concentrated all the energies 
and faculties of all the artificers of the race. With its incised 
and picttired walls, its half-detached colossi, its open and its 
colonnaded chambers, the forms of the columns and their 
capitals recalling the stems and’blossoms of the lotus andpapyrus, 
with its architecture everywhere taking on the- characters and 
covering itself with die adornments of immature sculpture and 
painting^this structure exhibits within its single fabric the 
origins of the whole subsequent group of shaping arts* From 
hence it is a long way to the innumerable artistic surroundings 
of later Greek and Roman life, the many temples with their 
detached and their engaged statues, the theatres, the porticoes, 
the baths, the training-schools, the stadiums, with free and 
separate statues both of gods and men adorning every building 
and public place, the frescoes upon the walls, the panel pictures 
hung in temples and public and private g-alleries. In the terms 
of the Spencerian theory of evolution, the advance from the 
early Egyptian to the later Greek stage is an advance from the 
one to the manifold, from the simple to- the complex, fVom the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and affords a striking 
instance of that vast and ceaseless process of differentiation and 
integration which it is the Ihw of all things to undergo. In the 
Christian monuments of the early middle age, again, the arts, 
owing to the political and social cataclysm in which Roman 
civilization went down, have gone bark to the nidimentar)' 
stage, and arc once more attached to and combined with each 
other. The single monument, the one great birth of art, in that 
age, is the Gothic church. In this we find the art of applied 
sculpture exercised in fashions infinitely rich and various, but 
entirely in the service and for the adornment of the architecture ; 
we find painting exercised in fashions more rudimentary still, 
principally in the fonns of translucent imagery in the chancel 
windows and tinted decorations on the walls and vaultings. 
From this stage again the process of the difftn*entiation of the 
arts is repeated. It is by a new evolution or unfolding, and 
by one carried to much further and more complicated stages 
than the last had refichcd, that the arts since the middle age 
have come to the point where we find them to-day ; when 
architecture is applied to a hundred secular and civil uses with 
not less magnificence, or at least not less desire of magnificence, 
tfmn that with which it fulfilled its two only uses in the middle 
age, the uses of worship and of defence ; when detached sculptures 
adorn, or are intenckd to adorn, all our ‘Streets and commemorate 
all our likenesses ; when the subjects of jminting have been 
extended from religion to idl life and nature, until this one art 
hiis been divided into the dozen branches of history, landscape, 
still life, genre, anecdote and the rest. Such lieing in brief the 
successive stages, and.sucli the reiterated processes, of evolution 
among tJie shaping or space arts, the action of tiie same law 
can be traced, it is urged, in the growth of the speaking or time 
arts also. Originally poetry and music, the two great speaking 
arts, were not »<‘parated from each other and from the art of 
bodily motion, dancing. The father of. song, music and dandng, 
all three, wvas that primitive man of whom so much has already 
been said, he who first clapped hands and leapt and shouted in 
time at some festival of hi.s tribe. From the clapping, or rudi- 
mentary'’ rhythmical noise, has been evolved the whole art of 
instrumental music, down to the entrancing complexity of the 
modern symphony. From the shout, or rudimentary emotional 
utterance, has proceeded by a kindred evolution the whole art 
of vocal music down to the modern' opera or oratoria. Fmm 
the leapj or rudimentary expression ofi emotion by rfiytiimical 
movements of the body, has descended evorp^ variety of dancing, 
from the stately figures of the tragic chorus of the Greeks to 
of their comedy or the complexities of the modern 

ballet 

That the theory of evolution serves usefully' to group and to 
interpret many facts, in the i history of art we rfiaJIinot deny, 
though it wouJd be easy to.show- that . Herbert Spenoer’s instances 
and apfdioations are mot sufficient tor sustain all the conclusions 
that^he-seems to draw-from them.. Thus, it. is pccfectly/ tnac 
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I that the Egyptian or Assyrian palace wall is an in.stance of 
rudimentary painting and rudimentary sculpture in subscr*- 
vience to architecture. But it is not less true that races 
! who had no architecture at all, but lived in caverns- of 
i the earth, exhibit, a.s we have already had occasion to pointthtt 
notice, excellent rudiments of the other twoshaping arts 
i in a different form, in the carved or incised handles of 
j their weapons. And it is almost certain that, among * 

I the nations of oriental antiquity themselves, the art of decorating 
solid walls so as to please the eye with patterns and presentations 
of natural objects was borrowed from the precedent of an older 
I art which works in easier materials, namely, the art of the 
weaver. It would be in the perished textile fabrics of the 
earliest dwellers in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile 
that we should find, if anywhere, the origins of the systems of 
surface design, whether conventional or imitative, which those 
races afterwards applied to the decoration of their solid construc- 
tions. Not, thereiore, in any one exclusive type of primitive 
artistic activity, but in a score of such types equally, varjdng 
according to race, region and circumstances, shall we find so 
many germs or nuclei from which whole families of fine arts 
have in the course of the world's history differentiated and 
unfolded themselves. And more than once during tliat history, 
a cataclysm of political and social forces has not only checked 
the process of the evolution of the fine arts, but from an advairced 
stage of development has thrown them back again to a primitive 
stage. R ecent research has shown how the M inoan andMycenaean 
civilizations in the Mediterranean basin, with their developed 
fine arts, mast have perished and been effaced lx‘f ore the second 
growth of art from new rudiments tool: place in Greece. The 
great instance of the downfall of the Roman civilization need 
not be reqiioted. By Spencer’s application of the theory of 
evolution, not le^s than by Hegel's theory of the historic periods, 
iittcniion is called to the fact that Christian Europe, during 
seveml centuries of the middle age, presents to our study a 
civilization analogous to the civilization of the old oriental 
empires in this respect, that its ruling and characteri.stic manual 
art is architecture, to which sculpture and painting arc, as in 
the oriental empires, once more sulijugated and attached. It 
does not of course follow that such periods of fusion or mutual 
dependence among the arts are periods of bad art. On the 
contrary, each stage of the evolution of any art has its own 
characteristic excellence. The arts can be employed in combina- 
tion, and yet be all severally excellent. When music, dancing, 
acting and singing were combined in the performance of the 
Greek chorus, the combination no doubt presented a relative 
pea-fention of each of the four elements analogous to the combined 
perfection, in the contemporary Doric temple, of pure architect 
tural form, sculptured enrichment of spares specially contrived 
for sculpture in the pediments and frieze, and coloured decoration 
over all. The extreme differentiation of any art from every 
other art, and of the several brandies of one art among themselves, 
does not by any means tend to the perfection of that art. The 
prooess of evolution among the fine arts may" go, and indeed 
in the course of history has gone, much too far for the health 
of the arts severally, Thus an artist of our own day is usually 
either a painter only or a sculptor only ] but yet it is acknow- 
ledged that the painter who oammodd a statue, or the sculptor 
who can paint a picture, is likely to be the more efficient master 
of both arts ; andlin the best days of Florentine art the greatest 
men were generally painters, .sculptors, architects and goldsmiths 
all. at once. In like manner a landscape painter who paints 
landscape only is apt not to paint it so well as one who paints 
the figure too; and in recent times the craft of cngiwing'had 
almost ceased to be an art from the habit of allotting one part 
of tiie work,. as skies, to one handj anDther part, as figures, to a 
second, and another part, as landscape, to a third. This kind 
of continually progressing subdivision of labour, which seems 
to be the necessoxy law of industrial processes, is fatal to ^ any 
dull which demands,, as skill; in the fine arts, we have seen, 
demands, the free exercise and direction* of a highly complex 
dusterr both jofi faculties andlsensibiUties.. 
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In the second half of the 19th century a reaction set in against 
such over-differentiation of the several manual arts and crafts. 

This reaction is chiefly identified in England with the 
name of William Morris, who insisted by precept and 
example that one form of artistic activity was as 
9 yoiutloa worthy as another, and himself both practised and 
trained others in the practice of glass-painting, weaving, 
embroidery, furniture and wall-paper designing, and 
book decoration alike. His example has been to some 
extent followed in most European countries, and efforts have 
been made to reunite the functions of artist and craftsman, 
and to set a limit to the process of differentiation among the 
various manual arts. In the vocal or time arts also, a reformer 
of high genius and force of character, Richard Wagner, rose to 
contend that in music the process of evolution and differentiation 
had gone much too far. Music, he urged, as separated from 
words and actions, independent orchestral and instrumental 
music, had reached its utmost development, and its further 
advance could only be an advance into the inane ; while operatic 
music had broken itself up into a number of set and separate 
forms, as aria, scena, recitative, which corresponded to no real 
varieties of instinctive emotion^ utterance, and in the aimless 
production of which the art was in danger of paralysing and 
stultifying itself. This process, he declared, must be checked ; 
music and words must be brought back again into close connexion 
and mutual dependence ; the artificial opera forms must be 
abolished, and a new and homogeneous music-drama be created, 
of which the author must combine in himself the functions of 
poet, composer, inventor, and director of scenery and stage 
iippliances, so that the entire creation should bear the impress 
of a single mind ; to the creation of such a music-drama he 
Accordingly devoted all the energies of his being. 

It is thus evident that the evolution theory, though it furnishes 
dis with some instructive points of view for the history of the fine 
things, is far from being the whole 
pbOoMpty^^y history. Another key, employed with 

oramiani results perhaps less really luminous than they are 
biMtoryt^ certainly showy and attractive, is that supplied by 
irtif"* Taine. Taine’s philosophy, which might perhaps 
be better called a natural history, of fine art consists 
in regarding the fine arts as the necessary result of the 
generi conditions under which they are at any time produced 
— conditions of race and climate, of religion, civilization and 
manners. Acquaint yourself with these conditions as they 
existed in any given people at any given period, and you will 
be able to account for the characters assumed by the arts of that 
people at that period, and to reason from one to the other, as a 
botanist can account for the flora of any given locality, and can 
reason from its soil, exposure and temperature, to the orders 
of vegetation which it will produce. This method of treating 
the history of the fine arts, again, is one which can be pursued 
with profit in so far as it makes the student realize the ^H>nnexion 
of fine art with human culture in general, and teaches him how 
the arts of any age and country are not- an independent 01; 
arbitrarj" phenomenon, but are essentially an outcome, or 
efflorescence, tn use a phrase of Ruskin’s, of deep-seated elements 
in the civilization which produces them. But it is a method 
which, rashly used, is very apt to lead to a hasty and one-sided 
handling both of history and of art. It is easy to fasten on 
certain obvious relations of fine art to general civilization when 
you know a few of the facts of both, and to say, the cloudy skies 
and mongrel industrial population of Protestant Amsterdam .at 
such and such a date had their inevitable reflection in the art of 
Rembrandt ; the wealth and pomp of the full-fleshed buighers 
and burgesses of Catholic Antwerp had theirs in the art of 
Rubens. But to do this in the precise and conclusive manner 
of Taine’s treatises on the philosophy of art alwajrs means to 
ignore a large range of conditions or causes for which no corre- 
sponding effect is on the surface apparent, and generally also 
a iMge number of effects for which appropriate causes cannot 
wily be discovered at all. 

These considerations have resulted in a reaction against 
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I'aine’s theories which goes probably too far. It is no complete 
confutation of his philosophy of art-history to contend, 
as has been done somewhat contemptuously by 
Professor Ernst Grosse and others, that the great tiottater* 
artist, so far from representing the general tendencies cHticlMoiM 
of his time and environment, is commonly a solitary 
innovator and revolutionist, and has to educate and 
create his own public, often through years of obloquy 
or neglect. This is sometimes true when the traditions and 
ideals of art are undergoing revolution or swift experimental 
change, but hardly ever true in limes of stable tradition and 
accepted ideals ; and when true it only shows that the tendencies 
the innovating genius represents are tendencies which have till 
his time been working underground, and which he is born to 
bring into light and evidence. A new and revolutionary impulse 
in art, as in thought or politics, is like a yeast or ferment working 
at first secretly, affecting for a while only a few spirits, as a new 
epidemic may for a while only affect a few constitutions, and 
then gradually ripening and strengthening till it communicates 
itself to thousands. In its inception such a ferment is not, 
indeed, one of the obvious phenomena of the society in which 
it takes root, but it is none the less one of the must vital and 
significant phenomena. The truth is, that this particular 
efflorescence of human culture depends for its character at any 
given time upon combinations of causes which arc by no means 
simple, but generally highly complex, obscure and nicely 
balanced. For instance, the student who should try to reason 
back from the holy and beatified character which prevails in 
much of the devotional painting of the Italian schools down 
to the Renaissance would be much mistaken were he to conclude, 
“like art, like life, thoughts and manners.” He would not 
understand the relation of the art to the general civilization of 
those days unless he were tt? remember that one of the chief 
functions of the imagination is to make up for the shortcomings 
of reality, and to supply to contemplation images of that which 
is most lacking in actual life ; so that the visions at once peaceful 
and ardent embodied by the religious schools of art in the 
Italian cities are to be explained, not by the peace, but rather 
in great part by the dispeace, of contemporary existence, and 
by the longing of the human spirit to escape into happier and 
more calm conditions. 

Any one of the three modes of generalization to which we hav6 
referred might no doubt yield, however, supposing in the student 
the due gifts of patience and of caution, a working 
clue to guide liim through that immense region of 
research, the history of the fine arts. But it is hardly tiaingtht 
possible to pursue to any purpose the history of the MtuOyot 
two great groups, the shaping group and the speaking 
group, together. At some stages of the world’s Zttbtbmt 
history the manual and the monumental arts have e/tb9 
flourished, as in Egypt and Assyria, when there was 
no fine art of words at all, and the only literature was " 

that of records cut in hieroglyph or cuneiform on 
palace walls and temples, and on tablets, seals and cylinders. 
At other times and in other communities there has existed 
a great tradition and inheritance of poetry and song when the 
manual arts were only beginning to emerge again from the 
wreck of an old civilization, as in the Homeric age of Greece, 
or where they had never flourished at all except by imitation 
and importation, as in Palestine. In historic Greece all three 
divisions of the art of poetry, the epic, lyric and the dramatic, 
had been perfected, and two of them had again declined, before 
sculpture had reached maturity or painting had passed beyond 
the stage of its early severity. The European poetry of the 
middle ages, abundant and rich as it was alike in France -and 
Provence, in Germany and Scandinavia, can yet not take n(hk, 
among the creations of human genius, beside the great master- 
pieces of Romanesque and Gothic architecture ; it was in Italy 
only that Dante, before the end of that age, carried poetry to 
a place of equality if not of primacy among the arts. Taking the 
England of the Elizabethan age, we find the great outburst of 
our national genius in poetry contemporary with nothing more 
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interesting in the manual arts than the gradual and only half- 
intcllipent transformation of late Gothic architecture by the 
adoption of Italian Renaissance forms imported principally 
by way of Flanders or France, together with a fine native skill 
shown in the art of miniature portrait-painting, and none at 
all worth mentioning in other branches of painting or in sculpture. 
If the course of poetry and that of the manual arts have thus 
run independently throughout almost the whole field of history, 
those of music and tiie manual arts have been more widely 
separated still. In ancient Greece music and poetry were, we 
know^ most intimately connected, but of the true nature of Greek 
music we know but little, of that of the earlier middle ages less 
still, and throughout the later middle ages and the earlier 
Reilaissance the art remained undeveloped, whether in the 
service of the church or in secular and popular use, and in both 
cases in strict subservience to words, 'i'he growth of independent 
music is entirely the work of the modern world, and will probably 
rank in the esteem of posterity as its highest spiritual achievement 
and claim to gratitude, when the mechanical inventions and 
applications of applied science, which now occupy so dispropor- 
tionate a part of tlie attention of humanity, liave become a 
normal and unregarded part of its existence. 

Moments in history there have no doubt been when literature 
and the manual arts, and even music, have lx*en swept simul- 
taneously along a single stream of ideas and feelings. Such a 
moment was experienced in France in 1830 and the following 
years, when (to choose only a few of the greatest names) Hugo 
in poetry, Delacroix in painting, and Berlioz in music were 
roused to a high pitch of consentaneous inspiration by the new 
ideas and feelings of romanticism. But such moments are rare 
and exceptional. On the other hand, it is very possible to take 
the whole of the shaping or manual group of fine arts together 
and to pursue their history connectedly throughout the course 
of civilization. Hy the history of art what is usually meant is 
indeed the liislory of these three arts with that of some of their 
subordinate and connected crafts. Reaving aside the arts of 
the races of the farther ICast, which, profoundly interesting 
as they are, liave but gradually and late become known to us, 
at)d the relations of which with the arts of the nearer Fast and 
the Mediterranean are still quite obscure — leaving these aside, 
the history of the manual arts of architecture, painting and 
sculpture falls naturally into several great periods or divisions to 
some extent overlapping each other but in the main consecutive. 

'Ihese periods are roughly as follows : — 

1. The period of the great civilizations of Mesopotamia 
and the Nile, l^eginning approximately about 5000 B.c. 
main aivi- ending, roughly speaking (but some of them 
BiottBof much earlier), with the spread of Greek power and 
tbc history Qravk ideas under Alexander, On the main char- 

acteristics of the art of these empires we have already 
had occasion to touch. 

2. The Minoan and Mycenaean period, partly contemporary 
with the above and dating probably from about 2500 to about 
1000 B.c. ; our knowledge of this is due entirely to quite recent 
researches, confined at present to certain points in Greece and 
Asia Minor, in Crete and other islands in the Mediterranean 
basin ; enough has already been revealed to prove the existence 
of an original and highly developed palace-architecture and of 
forms of relief-painting and of all the minor and decorative 
arts more free and animated Ilian anything known to Egypt or 
Assyria. (See Crete and Aecjean Civilization.) 

3. The Greek and Roman period, from about 700 B.c. to the 
final triumph of ChrisUanily, say a.d. 400. During the first 
two or three centuries of this period the Hellenic race, beginning 
again after the cataclysm which had swallowed up the earlier 
Mediterranean civilizations, carried to perfection its most 
characteristic art, that of sculpture, in the endeavour to embody 
worthily its ideas of the supernatural powers governing the world. 
Putting aside the monstrous gods of Egypt and the East, it 
found its ideals in varieties of the human form as presented by 
the most harmoniously developed specimens of the race under 
conditions of the greatest health, activity andgrace. In the figures 
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of Greek sculpture, both decorative and independent, and no 
doubt in Greek painting also (but of that we can only judge from 
such specimens of the minor handicrafts, chiefly vase-paintings, 
as have come down to us) — in these were set for the whole 
Western world the types and standards of human beauty, and 
in their grouping and arrangement the t> pt‘s and standards 
of rhythmietd composition and design. Gradually human por- 
traiture and themes of everyday life took their place beside 
representations of the gods and heroes. New schools struck 
out new tendencies within certain limits. But in the general 
standards of form and design there was in the imitative arts 
relatively little change, though towards the end there was much 
failure of skill, throughout the whole period. The one great 
change was in architecture. Greece had been content with the 
constructive system of columns and horizontal entablature, 
and under that system had invented and pcrlccted her tlirec 
successive modes or orders of architecture — the Doric, Ionic and 
! Corinthian. The genius of Rome invented the round arch, 
and by help of that system erected throughout her subject 
[ world a thousand vast constructions — temple, palace, bath, 
amphitheatre, forum, aqueduct, triumphal gate and the rest — 

I on a scale of monumental grandeur such as Greece had never 
known. 

j 4. The Christian period, from about 400 to about 1400, 

I The decay or petrifaction of the imitative arts which had set 
in during the latter days of Rome continued during all the 
earlier centuries of the Christian period, while the Western 
world was in proce.ss of remaking. Free painting and free 
sculpture practically ceased to exist. Roman architecture 
underwent modifications under the influence of the church and 
of the new conditions of life ; the Byzantine form, touched at 
certain times and places with oriental influences, developed 
itself wherever the Eastern Empire still stood erect in decay ; 
the Romanesque form, as it is called, in the barbarian-conquered 
regions of the west and north. Sculpture existed for centuries 
only in rudimentary and subordinate forms as applied to archi- 
tecture ; painting only in forms of rigid though sometimes 
impressive hieratic imagery, whether as mosaic in the apses and 
vaults of churches, as rude illumination in MSS. and service- 
books, or as still ruder altar-painting carried on according to a 
frozen mechanical tradition. As time went on and medieval 
institutions developed themselves, a gradual vitality dawned 
in all these arts. In arcliitecture the introduction of the pointed 
or Gothic arch at the beginning of the 13th century led to almost 
as great a revolution as that brought about by the use of the 
round or vaulted arch among the Romans. The same vital 
: impulse that informed the new Gothic architecture breathed 
into the still quite subordinate arts of sculpture and painting 
(the latter now including the craft of glass-painting for church 
windows) a new spirit whether of devotional intensity or sweet- 
ness, or of human pathos or rugged humour, with a new technical 
, skill for its embodiment. We have not set down, as is usually 
done, a specifically Gothic period in art, for this reason. The 
characteristic of the whole Christian period is that its dominant 
art is architecture, chiefly employed in the service of the church, 
with painting and sculpture only subordinately introduced for 
its enrichment. It makes no essential difference that from the 
5th to the 1 2th century the forms of this art were derived with 
various modifications from the round-arched architecture of tlie 
Empire, and that by the 13th century new forms both of con- 
struction and decoration, in which the round arch was replaced 
by the pointed, had t>ecn invented in France, and from thence 
spread abroad to Germany and Scandinavia, Great Britain, 
Spain, and last and most superficially to Italy. The esseptial 
difference only begins when the imitative arts, sculpture and 
painting, begin to emancipate and detach themselves, to exist 
and strive after perfection on their own account This happened 
first and very partially in Italy with the artificers of the 13th 
and 14th centuries — ^with the sculptors Nicola, Giovanni, and 
Andrea Pisano ; the Sienese group of painters, Duccio, Simone 
Martini, and the Lorenzetti ; and the Florentine poup, Cimabue 
(if Cimabue is not a myth), Giotto and the Giotteschi. The 
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development of the mpid ^nd flowing craft of fresco in^aoe of 
the laborious and piecemeal craft of moeatc (henceforth for 
several centuries almost lost) was a great- aid to this movement. 
After a peri<^ of something Kke stagnation, the movement 
received a Ndgorous fresh impulse soon after 1400, at about 
which date in Italy (not till near a centurj^ later in northern 
Europe) the beginning of the Renaissance is usually fixed. 

5. The Renaissance period, from about 1400 to about 1600. 
The passion for classic literature, stimulated by the influence 
of Greek sclwlars into Italy after the fall of Constantinople ; 
the enthusiastic revival of classic forms of architecture by 
architects like Brunelleschi and Alberti ; the achievements in 
sculpture and painting of masters like Donatello and Masaccio, 
based on a new and impassioned study of nature and the antique 
together; these are the outstanding and universally known 
symptoms of the Italian Renaissance in the second and third 
j[uarters of the 15th century. Promptly and contemptuously 
in Italy, much more gradually and incompletely in the north, 
Gothic principles of construction and decoration were cast 
aside for classical principles, as reformulated by eager spirits 
from a combined study of Roman remains and of the text of 
Vitruvius. To the ideal types of devout and prayer-worn, 
ascetic and spiritualized humanity (tempered in certain subjects 
With elements of the homely and the grotesque), which the 
spirit of the middle ages had dictated to the sculptor and the 
painter, succeeded ideals of physical power, beauty and grace 
rivalling the Hellenic. The personages of the Giristian faith 
and story were brought 4 nto visible kindred with those of ancient 
paganism. ^ In the hands of certain artists a fortunate blending 
of the two ideals yielded results of a poignant and unique charm, 
which for us*, who are the heirs both of antiquity and the middle 
ages, is far from being yet exhausted. At the same lime, the 
love alike of republics, great princes, churchmen, nobles and 
merchants for works of art gave employment to sculptors and 
painters on themes other than ecclesiastical. The taste for civic 
or personal commemoration, for portraiture, for illustrations 
of aHegory, romance and classic fable, covered with pictures 
the wails of council halls, oT public and private palaces, and of 
villas. The invention of the oil medium by the painters of 
Flanders, and its gradual adoption by the Venetians and bther 
Schools of Italy for all purposes except the external decorations 
Of buildings, added enormously to the resources of the art in 
riVatlp^ With nature, and to the splendour of its results as objects 
Of pride and luxury. The glories of matured Italian art reacted, 
hot always favourably, bn the north. The great days of flemish 
paintihg had been from about 1430 to 1500, before any appreci- 
able influence bf the Renaissance had touched the schools of 
Brussels^ bf Bruges br of Amlwerp. By abbut 152b the artists 
Of those schools had b^un, exrbpt in portraiture, tb lose their 
native vigour and originality by Contact with the alien South. 
Among the great artists of Germany in the first half of the i6th 
century the work of one or two, like Bulgkmair and Holbelil, 
shows Italian influence reconciled not unsuccessfully with native 
instinct ; but Diirer, the greatest of thenr, remained in all 
csstentiah Gothic and German to the end. During the l^t half 
of the century, the Netherlands and Germany alike yielded 
HWe but work of mongrel Teutonized Italian Or Italianized 
Teutonic type, until towards its close Rubens accoitiplidied, ip 
the Are of his prodigious tempetofnent, a true fusion of Flemish 
and Venetian qualities, at the same time closing gloriously 
the Renaissance period properly so called, and hahdirig on an 
example which irresistibly affected a great part of modern 
painting. 

Modem period, from about 1600 tb the present time, 
this peritid arthitecture remained in all European 
Cbuntnes; until the 19th Century, more bf less completely Uhder 
the l^boilcfe of the ItOlifilh Renaissance: The principles of the 
dOsiicttl^revival had during ol, century or more of transition been 
g^adudly ab^rbed, first by trance, then by Germany, the Low 
Countries, and Spain, and fest by England, eUch country modify- 
mk the Style' UCcbrdmg to ih degfee 6f kiibwledgC or ignbtUnce, 
its ‘needs, htstiriett ahd tradition^. Sculpture, which' fit the 
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han<is of the great wiaBters of the Carlier and later Renaissance 
in Italy had almost equalled its ancient glories, nay, in those of 
Michelangelo had actually surpassed them in the qualities at 
least of superhuman energy and intellectual expression- 
sculpture lost the sense of its true limitations, and entered, 
with the work of l^mini and even eaflier, into an extravagant 
or baroque period of relaxed and bulging line, of exaggerated 
and ostentatious virtuosityw In this it followed the lead given 
by Italian architecture, by Jesuit church architecture especially, 
at and after the height of the Catliolic reaction. From the 
monumental and memorial purposes which sculpture principally 
serves, it remained still, except in purely iconic uses, attached 
to or dependent ort architecture. Not so painting, which asserted 
its independence more and more. In Protestant countries the 
old ecclesiastical patronage of the art had quite died out ; in 
those that remained Catholic it continued, and even received 
a new stimulus from the anti-Protestant reaction. The demand 
for religious art was supplied with abundance of traditional 
facility, of technical accomplishment and devotional display, 
but with a loss of the old sincerity and inspiration. Almost all 
painting, even for the most extensive and monumental phases 
of decoration in church or ptilace or civic hall, was on canvas 
stretched over or fitted into its allotted space in the architecture, 
and the art of fresco, even in Venice, its last stronghold, was 
for a time neglected or forgotten. Portable paintings for princely 
or private galleries and cabinets became the chief and most 
characteristic products of the art. The subjects of painting 
multiplied themselves. All manner of new aspects of life and 
nature were brought within the technical compass of the painter. 
Besides devotional and classical subjects and portraiture, daily- 
life in all its phases, down to the homeliest and grossest, the 
life of the parlour and the tavern, of field and shore and sea, 
with landscape in all its varieties, took their place as material 
for the painter. The truths of indoor and outdoor atmosphere 
were translated on canvas for the first time. The Dutchmen 
from about 1620 to 1670 were the most active innovators and 
path-breakers of modem art along all these lines. The greatest 
of them, Rembrandt, dealt, as has been said, like a master and a 
magician with the problems of human individuality as revealed 
in a mysterious colour and shadow world of his own invention. 
At the some time a painter of no less power in Spain, Velazquez, 
viewing the world in the natural light of every day, showed for 
the first time hoW vitally and subtly paint could render the 
relief and mutual values of figures and objects in space, the 
essential truth of their visible relations and reaction's in the 
enveloping atmosphere. The achievement of these two vietbrihos 
innovators has oiily come to be fully understood in our own day. 
The simultaneous Conquest of Claude le LOrrain, on the other 
hand; over the atmospheric glow of summer and sunset on the 
Roman Campagna and the adjacent hills and coasts, found 
acceptance instantly, less perhaps for its own sake than because 
of the classical a^ocidtions of the scenery which he depicted, ' 
T^e vast widening of the field of the painter's art and multiplica- 
tion of its subjects, Which thus took place at the dawn of the 
modern period, Were gains attended by one drawback, the loss, 
namely, of the sfehsO of high seriousness and universal appeal 
which belonged to the art while its themes had been those of 
religion and classic story almost exclusively. 

During thle three hundred or so years of the modern period, 
academical schools attempting, more or less unsuccessfully, 
to carry on the great Italian and classical traditions cubmIcsI 
of the Renaissance have not ceased to exist side by 
sid^ with those which have striven to express new rornmniia 
ways of seeing and feeling. Sometimes; aS in France 
first under Louis XIV.; and again for forty years from the- 
beginning df the Rfevohrtidn td the dawn of romanticism, surti 
schdds have succeeded in chishing out and discrediting all 
efteirts in other ditectibna.^ Between these two epochs, say 
itoik 1710 to 17S0, Frenehl 18th-century ideals df social etegibde 
and brilliant frivolity e:^essed themselves in forms of 'great 
aCcbifllipIiiifiinent and Vivacity both in poetry and' s6nMure> 
frbih the -days of Watteau to those of EVagonard and tSipttcsw 
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At the same time England produced one of the finest and at the 
same time most national and downright masters of the brush in 
Hogaith ; two of the greate^ aristocratic portrait-painters of the 
world in Reynolds and Gainsborough, each of whom modified 
according to his own instincts the tradition, imported in the 

f >revious century by Van Dyck, the greatest pupil of Rubens 
Reynolds fusing with this influence those of Rembrandt and the 
Venetians in almost equal Shares). Pastoral landscape in the 
hands of Gainsborough, classical, following Claude, in those of 
Wilson—^these together with the humble but wholesome- discipline 
of topographical illustration led on to the ambitious, wide-ranging 
and often inspired -experiments Of Turner, and to the narrower 
but more secure achievements of Constable in the same field, 
and made this country the acknowledged pioneer of modem 
landscape art. In the meantime the wave of classical enthusiasm 
which passed over Europe in the later years of the i8th century 
had produced in architecture generally a return to severer 
principles and purer lines, in reaction from the baroque and the 
rococo Renaissance styles of the preceding century and -a half. 
In Italian sculpture, the same movement inspired during the 
Napoleonic period the over-honeyed accomplishment of C^nova 
and his school ; in northern sculpture, the more truly antique 
but almost wholly inritative work of Thorwaldsen, and the pure 
and rhytljmic grace of the English Flaxrnan, a true master of 
design though scarcely of sculpture strictly so called. The 
same movement again was partly responsible in English painting 
and illustration from about 1770 to 1820 for much pastoral and 
idyllic work of agreeable but shallow elegance. In French 
painting the classic movement struck deeper. Along with 
much would-be Roman attitudinizing there was much real, if 
rigid, power in the work of David, much accomplished purity 
and sweetness in that of Prud’hon. The last and truest dassic 
of France, and ut the same time in portraiture the greatest 
realist^ Ingress, held high the standard of his cause even through 
and past tlie great romantic revival wliich began with G^ricault 
and culminated in Delacroix and the school of landscape painters 
who had received their inspiration from Constable. I'he main 
instincts embodied in the Romantic movement were the awaken- 
ing of the human spirit to an eager retrospective love of the past, 
and especially of the mod ie vat past, and simttllaneously to a 
new passion for the beauties of nature, and especially of wild 
nature. CJerman}'' and England preceded Ftance in this double 
awakening ; in both countries the movement inspired a fine 
literature, but in neidier did it express itself so fully and self- 
consciously through literature and the other arts together as 
it did in France when the hour struck. The revival -of medieval 
sentiment in Germany had inspired comparatively early in the 
century the learned but somewhat aridly ascetic and essentially 
unpaintcrlike work of the group of artists who styled themselves 
Nazarmer, In England the same revival expressed itself 
during a great part of the Victorian age in an enthusiastic return 
to the early Gothic ecclesiastical styles of architecture, a return 
unsuccessful upon the whole, because in pursuit of archaeological 
and grammatical detail the root qualities of right proportion 
and organic design were too often neglected. 

Allied with this Gothic revival, and stimulated like it by the 
persuasive conviction and brilliant resource of Ruskin in criticism 
was the pro-Raphaolite movement in painting. Among 
artists identified with this movement there was 
itS. " little really in common except in impatience of the 
prevailing modes of empty academic convention or 
anecdotic frivolity. The name covered for a while the essentially 
divergent aims of a vigorous unintellectual craftsman like 
Milais, fired for a few years in youth by contact with more 
imaginative temperaments, of a strenuous imitator of unharmon- 
ited local colours and unsubordmated natural facts like Holman 
Hunt, and of bom poets and impassioned mcdievidists like 
Rossetti and after him Burne-Jones. Meantime in France, 
putting aside the work of the great Delacroix, the impulse of 
1830 expressed itself best and most lastingly in the monumentai 
work of Daumier both in caricature and romance, the impressive 
and significant treatment of peasant life and labour tiy J. F. 
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> Millet, the vitally trudiful pastoral and landscape work of 
Troyon, Corot, Daubigny and the rest. 

Since the exhaustion of the Romantic movement, the other 
movements that have been taking place in European art have 
been too numerous and too rapid to be touched on content- 
here to any purpose. Both in sculpture and painting pormry 
Prance has taken and held the lead. Mention has tenden- 
already been made of the special tendency in recent 
sculpture identified with the name and influence of Rodin. In 
painting there has been the fertilizing and transforming influence 
of Japan on the decorative ideals of the West ; there have 
been successively the Realist movement, the movements of 
the Impressionists, the Luminists, the Neo-impressionists, the 
Independents, movements initiated almost always in Paris, 
and in other countries eagerly adopted and absorbed, or angrily 
controverted and denounced, or simply neglected and ignored 
according to the predilection of this or that group of artists 
and critics ; there has been a vast amount of heterogeneous, 
hurried, confident and clamaitl innovating activity in this 
direction and in that, much of it pertiaps doomed to futility in 
the eyes of posterity, but at any rate there has not been stag- 
nation. 

Bim.TOGRAPHY.—T® attempt in this place anything like a full 
bihlif^graphy covering so vast a held Would be idle. Many of the 
books necessary to a first-hand study of the subject are cited in the 
article Aesthetics. The following are some of the most important 
wTitings actually referred to in the text, English translations being 
mentioned where they exist : Aristotle, Poetics, edited with critical 
notes and a translation by S. II. Butcher (1898) ; S. II. Butcher, 
Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, with a critical text and a 
translation of the Poetics (too2) ; Plato, Pef^nhlic, bk. x, 596 if., 
600 ff. (Grote, hi. Jowett, lii. 489 ff ) ; B. Bosanqiiet, 

Introduction to H^(*eVs Philosophy of Pine Aft {Asthetik), translation 
with notes and p«-‘fatory essay (1896) ; The Philosophy of A vi, an 
Introduction to the SeiimLe of Aesthetics, by Hegel and C. L, Michelet, 
traus. Haslic (i886) ; Schiller, Briefc Uher die d&ihetische Ereiehung 
des Menschen (trans. by C. J. Weiss, wT^th pretace by J. Oiapmaa, 
1845; also in Bohn’s Standard Library, 1846); Herbert Spencer, 
FHtst Principles, ch. xxii. ; Gottfried Semper, Der Stil (18O0-.1863) ; 
Hippolyte Tame, DeT ideal dans I’art (1867), Phslosophie de Vart en 
Qflce (1869), Philosophic tic Part en Italic, Philosophic dc I’art dans 
les Pavs-Bas (translations in 5 voLs. by J. Durand, New York, 1889) ; 
Kari Oroos, Die SpielC der Menschen (1899 ; trails, by E. L. Baldwin, 
1901), and Die Spiele dor Tierc (and ed., 1907 ; trans. by E. E. 
Baldwin, 1898) ; Ernst Grosse, XHo Anf tinge dot kuHst (1894 trans. 
in the Anthropolo^cal Series, 1S94) ; YrjO Him, The Origins of Art 
(1900); G. Baldwin Brown, The Fine Arts (2nd ed., I902) ; Felix 
Clay, The Oritins of the Sense of Beauty fipoS). For a general history 
of the manufll or Bhaping group of arts. C. |. F. Schnasse, Gcschichu 
d$f bildenden I\unste (end ed., 1666-1879), thougk in parts obsolete, 
is still unsuperseded. A VUiy summary general view is given in 
Salomon Remach, The Story of Art through the Ages (trans. by 
Florence Sitnmonds, 1904) ; a general history of the same grenp 
wasnndnrtakan by OiuUo Qitfotti (English transition by Alice Toddi 
1909)^ (S. G.) 

FINGER, ono of tho five members with which the hand 5s 
terminated, a -digit:; sometimes the word is restricted to the 
four digits other than the thumb. The wofd is common to 
Teutonic languages, cf. Dutch vinger and Ger, Finger ; probably 
the ultimate origin is to be found in the root of the words a|H 
pearing in Gre^ uivre, Lat. quince, five. (See Sxxlktok: 
Appendicular.) 

FINGER-*AN1K<T0E> CbiiB Root or AimjitV, a destructive 
plant-disease known botaniadiy as Plasmodidphora BrassitHe, 
which attacks cabbages, turnips, radishes and other cultivated 
and wild members of the order Cruciferae. It is one of the 
so-called Slime-!fungi or Myxogastres. The presence of the 
disease is indicated by nodules or warty outgrowths oh the 
root, which sometimes becomes much swollen and ultimately 
rots, emitting an unpleasant smelL The disease is contracted 
from spores present in the soil, which entsfr the root. The 
parasite develops within the living cells of the plant, forming 
a glairy mass of protoplasm known as the plamodtum, the form 
of whkh alters from time to time. The cells which have beeh 
attacked increase enormously ih size and the disease spreads 
from cell to cell. Ultimately the plasmodium becomes resolved 
into numerous minute round spores vdiich, on the decay of the 
root, ore set free in the soil. A preventive is ^idfeklime, the 
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apf^cation of which destroys the spores in the soil. It is impor- 
tant that diseased plants should be burned^ also that cruciferous 



Finger-and-Toe [Plaxmodiophora Hrassicae), 

1, Turnip attacked by the disease, reduced. 

2, A cell of the tissue containing the plasinodium ; the smaller cells 

at the sides are unaffected. 

3, Infected cell, showing spore formation. 2, 3, highly magnified* 

weeds, such as shepherd’s purse, charlock, &c., should not be 
allowed to grow in places where plants of the same order are in 
cultivation. 

FINGER-PRINTS. The use of finger-prints as a system of 
identification (q.v.) is of very ancient origin, and was known 
from the earliest days in the East when the impression of his 
thumb was the monarch's sign-manual. A relic of this practice 
is still preserved in the formtil confirmation of a legal document 
by “ delivering ” it as one’s “ act and deed.” The permanent 
character of the finger-print was first put forward scientifically 
in 1823 by J. E. Purkinje, an eminent professor of physiology, 
who read a paper before the university of Breslau, adducing nine 
standard types of impressions and advocating a system of classi- 
fication which attracted no great attention. Bewick, the 
English draughtsman, struck with the delicate qualities of the 
lineation, made engravings of the impression of two of his finger- 
tips and used them as signatures for his work. Sir Francis 
Galton, who laboured to introduce finger-prints, points out that 
they were proposed for the identification of Chinese immigrants 
when registering their arrival in the United States, In India, 
Sir William Herschel desired to use finger-prints in the courts 
of the Hugli district to prevent false personation and fix 
the identity upon the executants of documents. Th^ Bengal 
police under the wise administration of Sir E. R. Henry, after- 
wards chief commissioner of the London metropolitan police, 
usefully adopted finger-prints for the detection of crime,. *an 
example followed in many public departments in India. A 
transfer of property is attested by the thumb-mark, so are 
documents when registered, and ad\^ances made to opium- 
growers or to labourers on account of wage.s, or to contracts 
signed under the emigration law, or medical certificates to 
vouch for the persons exiunined, all tending to check the frauds 
and impostures constantly attempted. 

The prints depend upon a peculiarity seen in the human hand 
to some extent in the human foot. The skin is traversed 
in all directions by creases and ridges, which are ineradicable 
and show no change from childhood to extreme old age. The 
persistence of the markings of the finger-tips has been proved 
beyond all tu^d this universally accepted quality has 

the the present system of identification. The 

impressiolj^Hpn examined, show that the ridges appear in 
certain fi^B^pSttems, from which an alphabet of signs or a 


system of notation has been arrived at for convenience of record. 
As the result of much experiment a fourfold scheme of classifi- 
cation has been evolved, and the various types employed 
are styled “arches,” “loops,” whorls ” and “composites.” 
There are seven subclasses, and all are perfectly distinguishable 
by an expert, who can describe each by its particular symbol 
in the code arranged, so that the whole “ print ” can be read 
as a distinct and separate expression. Very few, and the simplest, 
appliances are required for taking the print — a sheet of white 
paper, a tin slab, and some printer’s ink. Scars or malformations 
do not interfere with the result. 

The unchanging character of the finger-prints ha.s repeatedly 
helped in the detection of crime. We may quote the case of the 
thief who broke into a residence and among other things helped 
himself to a glass of wine, leaving two finger-prints upon the 
tumbler which were subsequently found to be identical with 
those of a notorious criminal who was arrested, pleaded guilty 
and was convicted. Another burglar effected entrance by re- 
moving a pane of glass from a basement window, but, unhappily 
for him, left his imprints, which were referred to the registry 
and found to agree exactly with those of a convict at large ; 
his address was known, and when visited some of the stolen 
property was found in his possession. In India a murderer was 
identified by the brown mark of a blood-stained thumb he had 
left when rummaging amongst the papers of the deceased. 
This man was convicted of theft but not of the murder. 

The, keystone to the whole system is the central office where 
the register or index of all criminals is kept for ready reference. 
The operators need no speciiil gifts or lengthy training ; method 
and accuracy suffice, and abundant checks exist to obviate 
incorrect classification and reduce the liability to error. 

Authorities. — F. Galton, Finf^tr Prints (1802), Fingerprint 
Directories (1895) ; E. R. Henry, Classipration and Uses of Finper 
Prints ; A. Yvert, Vldeniipcutxon par tes embreintes digitales pal- 
maires (1905) ; K. Windt, R. S. Kodicek, Daktyioskopie. Vcfwcrtuuj^ 
von Fingerahdrucken zu Identipzierungszivecken (Vienna, IQ04) ; E. 
Loeard, La Dactyloscopic. J dentipcation des ricidwistes par les 
empreintes digitales (1Q04) ; H. Faulds, Guide to Finger-Pnnt 
Identification {1905) ; H. Gross, Criminal Investigation (trails. J. ami 
J. C. Adam, 1907). (A. G.) 

FINGO, or Fengu (Ama-FengUy “ wanderers ”), a Bantu- 
Negro people, allied to the Zulu family, who have given their 
name to the district of Fingoland, the S.W. portion of the 
Transkei division of the Cape province. The Fingo tribes were 
formed from the nations broken up by Chaka and his Zulu ; 
after some years of oppression by the Xosa they appealed to the 
Cape government in 1835, and were permitted by Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban to settle on the banks of the Great Fish river. They 
have been always loyal to the British, and have steadily advanced 
in social respects. They have largely adapted themselves to 
western culture, wearing European clothes, supporting their 
schools by voluntary contributions, editing newspapers, translat- 
ing English poetry, and setting their national songs to correct* 
music. The majority call themselves Christians and many of 
them have intermarried with Europeans. (See Kaffirs.) 

FINIAL (a variant of “ final ” ; LaU fints, end), an archi- 
tectural term for the termination of a pinnacle, gable end, 
buttress, or canopy, consisting of a bunch of foliage, which 
bears a close affinity to the crockets {q,v.) running up the gables, 
turrets or spires, and in some cases may be formed by uniting 
four or more crockets together. Sometimes the term is in- 
correctly applied to a sm^l pinnacle of which it is only the 
termination (see Epi). 

FINIGUERRA, MASO [i.e. Tommaso] (1426-1464), Florentine 
goldsmith, draughtsman, and engraver, whose name is distin- 
guished in the history of art and craftsmanship for reasons which, 
are partly mythical. Vasari represents him as having been 
first inventor of the art of engraving (using that word in its 
popular sense of taking impressions on paper from designs 
engraved on metal plates), and Vasari^s account was universally 
accepted and repeated until recent research proved it erroneous. 
Wha^ we actually know from contemporary documents of 
Finiguerra, his origin, his life, and his work, is as follows. He 
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was the son of Antonio^ and grandson of Tommaso Finiguerra or 
Finiguerri, both goldsmiths of Florence, and was born in Sta 
Lucia d’Ognissanti in 1426. He was brought up to the hereditary 
pofession of goldsmith and was early distinguished for his work 
^n niello. In his twenty-third year (1449) we find note of a 
sulphur cast from a niello of his workmanship being handed 
over by the painter Alessio Baldovinetti to a customer in pay- 
ment or exchange for a dagger received. In 1452 Maso delivered 
and was paid for a niellated silver pax commissioned for the 
baptister}'’ of St John by the consuls of the gild of merchants 
or Lalimara. By this time he seems to have left his father’s 
workshop : and we know that he was in partnership with Piero 
di Bartolommeo di Sail and the great Antonio Pollaiuolo in 1457, 
when the firm had an order for a pair of fine silver candlesticks 
for the church of San Jacopo at Pistoia. In 1459 we find Fini- 
guerra noted in the house-book of Giovanni Rucellai as one of 
several distinguished artists with whose works the Casa Rucellai 
was adorned. In 1462 he is recorded as having supplied another 
wealthy Florentine, Cino di Filippo Rinuccini, with waist- 
buckles, and in the years next following with forks and spoons 
for christening presents. In 1463 he drew cartoons, the heads 
of which were coloured by Alessio Baldovinetti, for five or more 
figures for the sacristy of the duomo, w'hich was being decorated 
in w'ood inlay by a group of artists with Giuliuno da Maiano at 
their head. On the 14th of December 1464 Maso Finiguerra 
made his will, and died shortly afterwards. 

Ihesc documentary facts are supplemented by several writers 
of the next generation with statements more or less authoritative. 
Thus Baccio Bandiiielli says that Maso was among the young 
artists wJm worked under Ghiberti on the famous gates of the 
baptistery ; Benvenuto Cellini that he was the finest master of 
his day in the art of niello cngratdng, and that his masterpiece 
was a pax of the Oucifixion in the baptistery' of St John ; that 
being no great draughtsman, he in most cases, including tliat of 
the above-mentioned pax, worked from drawings by Antonio 
Pollaiuolo. Vasari, on the other hand, allowing that Maso was 
a much inferior draughtsman to Pollaiuolo, mentions nevertheless 
a number of original di'awings by him as existing in his own 
collection, “ with figures both draped and nude, and histories 
drawn in water-colour.” Vasari's account w'as confirmed and 
amplified in the next century by Buldinucci, who says that he 
has seen many drawings by J'iniguerra much in the manner of 
Masaccio ; adding that Maso was beaten by Pollaiuolo in com- 
petilioii for the reliefs of the great silver altar-table commission 
by the merchants' gilfl fur tlie baptistery of St John (this famous 
wurl: is now prt’ser\'ed in the ()pera dtl Duomo). But the p.ara- 
grapli of \asari wliich has cliiefly held the allention of posterity 
is that in winch he gives this craftsman the credit of having 
been the first to print off impressions from niello plates on sulphur 
casts and alter wards on sheets of paper, and of having followed 
up this invention by engraving eopper-platcs for the express 
purpose of printing impressions from them, and thus became 
tlie inventor and iatlicr of the art of cngra>’ing in general. 
Finiguerra, adds Vasari, was succeeded in the practice 0^ engrav- 
ing at Florence by a goldsmith called Baccio Baldini, who, not 
having mucli invention of his own, borrowed his designs from 
other artists and especially from Botticelli. In the last years of 
the i8th cenlurj^ Vasari's account of Finipierra's invention was 
held to have received a decisive and startling confirmation under 
the following circumstances. There was in the baptistery at 
Florence? (now in the Bargello) a beautiful 15th-century niello 
pax of the Coronation of the Virgin. I'he Abate Gori, a savant 
and connoisseur of the mid-century, hud claimed this conjectur- 
ally for the work of Finiguerra ; a later and still more enthusi- 
astic virtuoso, the Abate Zani, discovered first, in the collection 
of Count Scratti at Leghorn, a sulphur cast from the very same 
niello (this cast is now in the British Museum), and then, in the 
National library at Paris, a paper impression corresponding to 
both. Here, then, he proclaimed, was the actual material first- 
fruit of Finiguerra's invention and proof positive of Vasari’s 
4urcuracy. 

Zani’s famous discovery, though still accepted in popular 
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art histories and museum guides, is now discredited among 
serious students. For one thing, it has been proved that the 
art of printing from engraved copper-plates had been known in 
Germany, and probably in Italy also, for years before the date 
of Finiguerra’s alleged invention. For another, Maso’s pax for 
the baptistery, if Cellini is to be trusted, represented not a 
Coronation of the Virgin but a Crucifixion. In the next place, its 
recorded weight does not at all agree with that of the pax claimed 
by Gori and Zani to be his. Again, and p)erhaps this is the 
stroi^est argument of any, all authentic record.s agree in repre- 
senting Finiguerra as a close associate in art and business of 
Antonio Pollaiuolo. Now nothing is more marked than the 
special style of Pollaiuolo and his group ; and nothing is more 
unlike it than the style of the Coronation pax, the designer of 
which must obviously have been trained in quite a different 
school, namely that of Filippo Lippi. So this seductive identifica- 
tion has to be abandoned, and we have to look elsewhere for 
truces of the real work of Finiguerra. The only fully authenti- 
cated .specimens which exist are the above-mentioned tarsia 
figures, over half life-size, executed from his cartoons for the 
sacristy of the duomo. But his hand has lately been conjectur- 
ally recognized in a number of other things : first in a set of 
drawings of the school of Pollaiuolo at the Uffizi, some of which 
are actually inscrilx‘d “Maso Finiguerra” in a 17th-century 
writing, probably that of Baldinucci himself ; and secondly 
in a ver>^ curious and important hook of nearly a hundred 
drawings by the same hand, acquired in 1888 for the British 
Museum. The Florence series depicts for the most part figures 
of the studio and the .street, to all appearance members of the 
artist’s own family and workshop, drawn direct from life. The 
museum volume, on the other hand, is a picture-chronicle, drawn 
from imagination, and representing parallel figures of sacred 
and profane history, in a chronological series from the Creation 
to Julius Caesar, dres.sed and accoutred with inordinate riclmess 
according to the quaint pictures whicli Tuscan popular fancy 
in the mid-i5th century conjured up to itself of the ancient 
world. Except for the differences naturally resulting from the 
difference of subject, and that the one series arc done from life 
and the other from imagination, the technical style and handling 
of the two are identical and betray unmistakably a common 
origin. Both can be dated with certainty, from their style, 
costumes, &c., within a few years of 14O0. Both agree striclly 
with the accounts of Finiguerra’s drawings left us by Vasari and 
Baldinucci, and disagree in no respect with the character of the 
inlaid figures of the sacristy. That the draughtsman was a 
goldsmith is proved on every page of the picture-chronicle by 
his skill and extravagant delight in the ornamental parts of 
design — chased and jewelled cups, helmets, si fields, breastplates, 
scabbards and the like, — as well as by the symmetrical metallic 
forms into which he instinctively conventionalizes plants and 
flowers. That he was probably also an engraver in niello appears 
from the fact that figures from the Ufiizi series of drawings are 
repeated among the rare anonymous Florentine niello prints 
of the time (the chief collection of which, forn>e>ly l>elonging to 
the marquis of Salamanca, is now in the cabinet of M. I'^dmond de 
Rothschild in Paris). 7 'hat he was furthermore an cngra\ er on 
copper seems certain from the fact that the general style and 
many particular figures and features of the British Museum 
chronicle drawings are exactly repeated in some of those primitive 
15th-century Florentine prints which used to be catalogued 
loosely under tlie names of Baldini or Botticelli, but have of 
late years been classed more cautiously as anonynious prints in 
the “ fine manner ” (in contradistinction to another contem- 
porary group of prints in the “ broad manner ”). The fine- 
manner group of primitive Florentine engravings itself falls 
into two divisions, one more archaic, more vigorous and original 
than the other, and consisting for the most part of larger and 
more important prints. It is this division which th(' drav ings of 
the Chronicle series most closely resemble ; so closd> as almost 
to compel the conclusion that drawings and engravings are by 
the same hand. The later division of fine-manner prints represent 
a certain degree of technical advance from the earlier, and arc 
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4&ftBt in style, with ieldments ^ more dasBic gvace aii<d> pkyful- 
ttess*; their motives moreover are seldom oeigmal, but are 
‘borrowed from various sourcos, some- ftrom^ Gefrmatt en^avings, 
some from Botticelli or a designer closely akin to him, some 
from the p^a of the British Museum Chronicle-book itself,, 
^with a certain softening and attenuating of their rugged spirit; 
as though the book, after the dearil of the original draughtsman- 
engraver, had remained in his^ workshop and continued to be j 
used by his successors. We thus find ourselves in presence of a 
draughtsman of the school of Pollaiuolo, some of whoee drawings 
bear an ancient attribution to Finiguerra, while all agree with 
what is otherwise known of him, and one or two are exactly 
repeated in extant works of niello, the craft which was peculiarly 
his own ; othets being intimately related to the earliest or all 
but the earliest works of Florentine engraving, the kindred 
craft which tradition avers him to have practised, and which 
Vasari erroneously believed him to have invented. Surely, 
it has been confidently argued, this draughtsman must be no 
other riian the true Finiguerra himself. The argument has not 
yet been universally accepted, but neither has any competent 
criticism appeared to shake it ; so that it may be regarded for 
the present as holding the field. 

Bibliography. — See Bandiaelli in Bottari, Racnnlia di Itittu 
ft754)» P- 75 .* Vasari (ed. Milnnesi), i. p. 209, iit. p. 2 cj 6 ; Ben- 
venuto Cellini^ T Traitati dell’ onficer'ia, &c. (ed. Lenionnior), pp. 7, 
12, 13, 14 ; Baldinucci, Noiizie del pra/cssori di disefino (1845), i. 
pp- 5r8> 5^9» 545 t Zani, Materiali per servire^ &c. (1802) ; PucUesne, 
Essai sur Us nielUs (1824) ; Dutuit, Manuel dc I' amateur d’estampes, 
vol. i. pref. and vol. ii. ; ami for a full discussion of the whole ques- 
tion, with quotations from earlier authorities and reproductions 
of the works discussed, Sidney Colvin, A Florentine Picture Chronicle 
(r8q8). ^ (S. C.) 

FUffl&HIlfG. 'Die term finishing^ as specially applied in the 
textile industries, cmbraicQS the process or processes to which 
bleached, dyed or printed fabrics of any description are subjected, 
with the object of imparting a characteristic appearance to the 
surface of the fabric, or of influencing its handle or feel. Strictly 
speaking, certain operations might be classed under this heading 
which are conducted previous to bleaching, dyeing, &c. ; e,g. 
mercerizing stretching and crabbing, singeing (see Bleach- 
ing); but as these are not undertaken by tlie finisher, only 
those will be dealt with here which are not mentioned under 
other headings. By the various treatments to which the fabric 
is subjected in finishing, it is often so altered in appearance that 
it is impossible to recognize in it the same material that came 
from the loom or from the bleacher or dyer. On the other hand, i 
one and the same fabric, subjected to different processes of 
finishing, may be made to represent totally different classes of 
material. In other cases, however, the appearance erf the finished 
article differs but slightly from that of the piece on leaving the 
loom. 

All processes of finishing are purely mechanical m character, 
and the most important of them depend upon the fact that in 
their ordinary condition {i.e, containing their normal ^oimt of 
moisture), or better still in a damp state, the textile fibres are 
plastic, and consequently yield to pressure or tension, ultimately 
assuming the shape imparted to them. The old-fashioned box ' 
press, formerly largely used for household linen, owed its efficacy 
to this principle. At elevated temperatures the damp fibres 
become very much more plastic than at the ordinary temperature, I 
the simplest form of finishing appliance based on this fact bofng 1 
the ordinary flat iron. Indeed it may safely be stated that most 
of the modem finishing processes have been evolved from the 
household operations of washing (milling), brushihg, starching, 
mangling, ironing and pressing. 

Cotton Pieces. ---In the ordinary process of bleaching, cotton | 
■goexis are subjected during the various operations to more or 
less continual longitudinal tension, and while becoming elongated, 
shrink more or less considerably in width. In order to bring 
them back to their original width, they are stretched or 
‘*|tentered ” by means of specially constructed machines. The 
jwlff effective of these is the so-called stentering frame, which 
Whsists essentially of tw^o slightly diverging endless chains 
‘^tarrying dips or pins which hold the piece in position as it 


travewes- the* matthine. Tftie kiigrii of a frame may vary from 
20 to 30 yds. 0n the u|^r part of the fiatne the thains run in 
^ts, and by means of set screws the distance between the two 
chains can be set within the required limits. The pkees are 
fed* on to one end- of the machine in the damp state by ha n d and 
are then naturally slack. But before they have travelled many 
yards they become taut, the stretching increasing las tiiey travel 
along. Simultaneously with the stretching, the pieces arc dried 
by a current of hot air which is blown through from below, so 
t^t on arriving at the end of riac machine they are not only 
stretched to the required degree but are also dry. The machine 
used for stentering is more fully described under Mercerimng 
{q.v.). In case the goods come straight from the loom to be 
finished, stentering is not necessary. 

Pieces intended to receive a “ pure ” finish pass on without 
further treatment to tlie ordinary finishing processes such as 
calendering, hot pressing, raising, &c. But in the majority of 
cases they are previously impregnated, according to the finish 
desired, with, stiffening or softening agents, weighting materials, 
&c. Usually, starch constitutes the main stiffening agent, widi 
additions of china clay, barium compounds, &c., for weighting 
purposes, and Turkey red oil, with or without the addition of 
some vegetable oil or fat, as the softening agent. Magnesium 
sulphate is also largely used in order to give “ body to the cloth, 
which it does by virtue of its property of crystallizing in fine 
felted needle-shaped crystals throughout the mass of tlie fabric. 
When starch is used in filling, it is advisable to add scane anti- 
septic, such as zinc chloride, sodium silicofluoride, phenol or 
salicylic acid, in order to prevent or retard subsequent develop- 
ment of mildew. The impregnation of the pieces with the 
filling is effected in two ways, viz. either throughout the thickness 
of the cloth or on one surface only (back starching). When the 
whole piece is to be impregnated the operation is conducted in a 
starching mangle, which is similar in construction to an ordbary 
household mangle, though naturally larger and more elaborate 
in construction. The piccec run at full width through a trough 
situated immediately below the bowls and containing the filling 
(starch paste, &c.), then between the bowls, the pressure (“ nip ') 
of which regulates the amount of filling taken up, and thence 
over a range of steam-heated drying cylinders (see Bleaching). 
In case one side only of the goods is to be stiffened — and this 
is usually necessary in the case of printed goods,— a so-ealled 
back-starching mangle is employed. 


The constntetion of the machine varies, but the simplest form 
consists essentially of a wooden bowl a (fig. 1) which runs in the 
starch paste con- 
tained in trough i. 

The pieces pass 
from the hatch - 
roller B, through 
scrimp rails S and 
over the bowl 
under' tension, 
touching the sur- 
face from which 
they gather the 
fitarcJi paste. By 
means of the fixed 
“ doctor " blade d, which extends across the piece, the paste is 
levelled on the surface of the fabric and excess scraped off, falling 
back into the trough. The goods are tlien dried with thu face side 
to the cylinders. 



Fig. 1. — Principle of Badc-Starching MachinCi 


Some goods come into the market with no further treatment 
after starching other than running through a mangle -vrith a 
little softening and then drying, but in the great majority of 
cases they are subjected to further operations. 

Damping . — When deprived of their natural moistmre by 
drying on the cylinder drying machine, cotton goods are not in a 
fit comiition to undergo the subsequent operations of calendeiyig, 
beetling, &c., since the fibres in the dry state have lost their 
plasticity. The pieces are consequently damped to the d^hred 
degree, and this is usually effected in a damping machine in 
passing through which they meet with a fine spray of wate, 

A* simple and effective device for this purpose is shown in section 
in fig. 2, It consists essentially of a brass roller r running in water 
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contained in a trough or box i. Touching the brass roller is a brush, 
roller b \^ 4 iich revwves at a hijgih fepeed, thus spra:y^ the water, 

which it takes' up, 
continuously from 
the -wet revolving 
brass roller in all 
directions, and 
consequenHy al!*a> 
against .the piece 
which, passes in a: 
stretched condi- 
tion over the top 
of the box, being 
drawn iram the 
batcli roller B, 
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Fig* 2.— Principle of Damping Machme, 


over scrimp rails S, and batched again on the other side on roller R. 
The level of the water in the trough is kept constant. 


Calendering. — 'J’he calender may be regarded as an elaboration 
of the ordinary mangle, from which, however, it differs essentially 
inasmuch as one or more of the rollers or bowls are made of steel 
or iron and can be treated either by gas or steiim ; tlie other 
bowls are made of compressed cotton or paper* Throe distinct 
forms of calender are m use, viz. the ordinaxy^ calender, the 
friction calender and the embossing calender. 

The number of bowls in an ordinary calender varies between 
two and six according to the character of the finish for wliich 
it is intended. In a modern five-bowl calender the bottom bowl 
is made of cast iron, the second of compressed cotton or paper, 
the third of iron being hollow and fitted with steam heating 
apparatus. The fourth bowl is made of compressed cotton, and 
the fifth of cast iron. The pieces are simply passed tliraugh for 

swissing,^’ i.e. for the production of an ordinaty plain finish. 
The same calender may also be used for " chasing/' in which 
two pieces, are passed through, face to face, in order to produce 
an imitation linen finish. Moire or "watered'’ effects are 
produced in a similar way, but these eficcts are frequently 
imitated in the embossing calender. 

TIic friction calender, the object of which is to produce a high 
gloss on the fabric, differs from the ordinary calender inasmuch 
as one of the bowls is caused to revoK'c at a greater speed than 
the others. In an ordinary three -bowl friction calender the 
bottom bowl is made of cast iron, the middle one of compressed 
cotton or paper, and the top one (tlie friction bowl) of highly 
polished cliolled iron. The last-named bowl, whidi has a greater 
peripheral speed than the others, is hollow and can be heated 
either by steam or gas. 

The embossing calender is usually constructed of two bowls, 
one of which is of steel- and the other of compressed cotton or 
paper. The steel roller, which is hollow and can be heated 
citlier by steam or gas, is engraved with the pattern which it is 
desired to impart to the piece. If the pattern is deep, as is the 
case in the production of book cloths, it is necessary to run the 
machine empty under pressure until the pattern of the steel 
bowl has impressed itself into the cotton or paper bowls, but if 
the effect desired only consists of very fine lines, this is not 
necessary ; for instance, in the production of the Schreiner 
finish, which is intended to give the pieces (especially after 
mercerizing) the appearance of sfik, the steel roller is engraved 
with fine diagonal lines which are so close together (about 350 
to the in.) as to be undistinguishable by the naked eye. 

Beetling is a process by which a peculiar linen-like appearance 
and a leathery feel or handle are imparted to cotton fabrics,, the 
process being also employed fm improving the appearance of 
linen goods. For the best dass of beetle finish, the pieces are 
first impregnated with sago starch and the other necessary 
ingredients (softening, tVi .) and are dried on cylinders. They 
are then damped on a water mangle, and beamed on to the 
heavy iron bowl of the beetling machine. 

A beetling machine of the kind, with four sets of ''fallerg/' is 
shown in fig, 3. The fallers are made ot beech wood, are about 8 ft. 
long, 54 hi. deep and 4 in. wide, and are kept in tlieir verticaJ position 
by two pairs of guide rails. Each falJcr is provided with a tappet 
or wooden peg driven in at one side, which engages with the teeth 
or w^ipers " of the revolving shaft in the front of the machine. 
The effect of this mechanism is to lift the taller a distance of about 
Z3 in^iind then let it drop on to the doth wound on the beam, This 


.lifting and dropping of the fallers on to the beam takes place in 
rilyttmical and ra^d succession. To ensure even treatment tfic 
beam turns slowly round and 4Bdflo has a to-andfUso movement im- 
pairted to it. The treatment may last, according to the finish which 
It is desired to obtain, from one to^si-cty hours. 



Fig. 3.— Beetling Machine (Edmestem & Scais), 


Beetling W'a.*; originally u.scd for linen good.';, but to-day is 
almost entirely applied to cotton for the production of so-called 
Unenettes. 

Hot-pressing is used to a limited extent in order to obtain a 
soft finish on cotton goods, but as this operation is more used for 
wool, it will be described below. 

Raising . — This operation, which was formerly only used for 
woollen good.s (teasing), ha.s come largely into use for cotton 
pieces, partly in consequence of the introduction of the direct 
cotton colours by which the cotton is dyed evenly throughout 
(see Dyeing), and partly in consequence of new and improved 
machinery having been devised for the purpose. Starting with 
a plain bleached, dyed or printed fabric, the process consists 
in principle in raising or drawing out the ends of individual 
fibres from the body of the cloth, su as to produce a nap or soft 
woolly surface on the face. 

This is cfiected by passing the fabric slowly round a largo drum D, 
whicli is surrounded, as shown in the diagram (fig. 4), by a number of 



small cylinders or rollers, r, covered with steel wire brushes or 
“ carding," such as is used in carding engines (see Cotton -Siunning 
Machinery). 

The rollers r, which are all driven by one and the same belt 
(not showm in the figure), revolve at a high rate of fqjccd, and can be 
made to do so eitlier in the same direction as that followed by tlie 
piece as it travels through the machine or in the opposite one. In 
addition to their revolving round their own axes, the raising rollers 
may be either kept stationary or may be moved round the drum D in 
either direction. 

In the more modem machines there are two sets of raising rollers, 
of which each alternate one is caused to revolve in the direction 
followed by the piece, "while the other is made to revolve in the 
opposite direction. ^ passing through an arrangement of this 
kind .several times, or through several such machines in succession, 
the ends of the fibres are gradually drawn out to the desired ex1ieat« 
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After raising, the pieces are shewed (for better class work) 
in order to produce greater regularity in the length of the nap. 
The raised style of finishing is used chiefly for the production of 
uniformly white or coloured flannelettes, but is also used for 
such as are dyed in the yarn, and to a limited extent for printed 
fabrics. 

WooUen and Worsted Pieces, — ^Although both of these classes 
of material are made from wool, their treatment in finishing 
differs so materially that it is necessary to deal with them 
separately. Unions or fabrics consisting of a cotton warp with 
a worsted weft are in general treated like worsteds. 

In the finishing of woollen pieces the most important operation 
is that of milling, which consists in subjecting the pieces to 
mechanical friction, usually in an alkaline medium (spap or 
soap and soda^ but sometimes in an acid (sulphuric acid) medium, 
in order to bring about felting and consequent ** fulling of the 
fabric. This felting of the wool is due to the peculiar structure 
of the fibre, the scales of which all protrude in one direction, so 
that the individual fibres can slip past each other in one direction 
more readily than in the opposite one dnd thus become more and 
more interlocked as the milling proceeds. If the pieces contain 
burrs these are usually removed by a process known as “ carbon- 
izing,” which generally, but not necessarily, precedes the milling. 
Tlieir removal depends upon the fact that the burrs, which 
consist in the mam of cellulose, are disintegrated at elevated 
temperatures by dilute mineral acids. The pieces are run 
through sulphuric acid of from 4” to 6° Tw., squeezed or hydro- 
extracted, and dried over cylinders and then in stoves. The 
acid is thus concentrated and attacks the burrs, which fall to 
dust, while leaving the wool intact. For the removal of the acid 
the fabric is first washed in water and then in weak soda. Carbon- 
izing is also sometimes used for worsteds. 

Milling was formerly all done in milling or fulling stocks (see 
fig. 5), in which the cloth saturated with a strong solution of soap 



(with or without other additions such as stale urine, potash, 
fuller's earth, &c.) is subjected to the action of heavy wooden 
hammers, which are raised by the cams attached to the wheel 
(E) on the revolving shaft, and fall with their own weight on to 
the bundles of cloth. The shape of the hammer-head causes the 
cloth to turn slowly in the cavity in which the milling takes place. 
Occasionally, the cloth is taken out, straightened, washed if 
necessary, and then returned to the stocks to undergo further 
treatment, the process being continued until the material is 
uniformly shrunk or milled to the desired degree. 

In the more modern forms of milling machines the principle 
adqptej is to draw the pieces in rope form, saturated with soap 
solutiori and sewn together end to end so as to form an endless 
band, between two or more rollers, on leaving wliich they are 
forced down a closed trough ending in an aperture the size of 
^hich can be varied, but which in any case is sufficiently small 
cause a certain amount of force to be necessary to push the 
-pieces through. A machine of this kind is shown in fig. 6. It is 
evident that for coloured goods which have to be milled only 


such colouring matters must be chosen for dyeing that are 
absolutely fast to soap. 

After the pieces have been milled down to the desired degree, 
they present an uneven and undesirable appearance on the 
surface, the ends 
of many of the 
fibres which pre- 
viously projected 
having been 
turned and thus 
become embedded 
in the body of the 
cloth. In order to 
bring these hairs 
to the surface 
again, the fabric is 
subjected to teas- 
ing or raising, an 
operation iden- 
tical in principle 
with one which Gan^windt, 

has already been Fir., 6.-RoUer Milling Machine, 

noticed under the finishing of cotton. In place of the steel wire 
brushes it is the usual practice to employ teasels for the treat- 
ment of woollen goods. 

The teasel (see fig. 7 ) is the dried head (fruit) of a kind of thistle 
{Dipsacus iuUofum),‘i\\Q horny sharp spikes of which turn downwards 
at their extremity, and, while po5;sessing the necessary sharpness 
and strength for raising the fibres, are not suflicitMilIy rigid to cause 
any material damage to the cloth. For raising, the teasels are fixed 
in rows on a large revolving drum, and the piece to be treated is 
drawn lengthways underneath the drum, being guided by rollers 
or rods so as to just touch the teasels as they sweep past. In the 
raising of woollen goods it is necessary that the pieces should be 
damp or moist while undergoing this treatment. 

After teasing, the pieces are stretched and dried. At this 
stage they still have an irregular appearance, for although the 
raising has brought all the loose ends of the fibres to the surface, 
these vary considerably in length and thus give rise to an uneven 
nap. 

By the next operation of shearing or cropping, the long hairs 
are cut off and a uniform surface is thus obtained. Shearing 
was in former time.s done by 
hand, by means of shears, 
but is to-day universally 
effected by means of a cut- 
ting device which works on 
the same principle as an 
ordinary lawn - mower, in 
which a numl>er of spiral 
blades set on the surface of 
a rapidly revolving roller 
pass continuously over a 
straight fixed blade under- 
neath, the roller being set 
so that the spiral blades 
jiLst touch the fixed blade. 

Before the piece comes to 
the shearing device the nap 
is raised l)y means of a 
rotary brush. Shearing may 
be effected cither trans- 
versely, in which case the 
fixed blade is parallel to 
the warp, or longitudinally 
with the fixed blade parallel 
to the weft. In the first case, 
the piece being stretched on 
a table, over which the cutter, carried on rails, travels from selv- 
edge to selvedge. The length of the piece that can be shorn in 
one operation will naturally depend upon the length of the blade, 
but fn any case the process is necessarily intermittent, many 
operations being required before the whole piece is shorn. In 
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the longitudinal shearing machines the process is continuous, 
the pieces passing from the beam in the stretched condition 
over the rotary brush, under the fixed blade, and then being 
again brushed before beii^ beamed on the other side of the 
machine. Shearing once is generally insufficient, and for this 
reason many of the modern machines are constructed with 
duplicate arrangements so as to effect the shearing twice in the 
same operation. In the finishing of certain woollen goods the 
pieces, after having been milled, raised and sheared, go through 
these operations again in the same sequence. 

After these operations the goods are pressed either in the 
hydraulic press or in the continuous press, and according to the 
character of the material and the finish desired may or may 
not be steamed under pressure, all of which operations are 
described below. 

New cloth, as it comes into the hands of the tailor, frequently 
shows an undesirable gloss or sheen, which is removed before 
making up by a process known as shrinking, in which the material 
is simply damped or steamed. 

Worsteds and Unions . — The pieces are first singed by gas or 
hot plate (see Bleaching), and are then usually subjected to a 
process known as “ crabbing,” the object of which is to “ set ” 
the wool fibres. If this operation is omitted, especially in the 
case of unions, the fabric will “ cockle,” or assume an uneven 
surface on being wetted. In crabbing the pieces are drawn 
at full breadth and under as much tension as they will stand 
through boiling water, and are wound or beamed on to a roller 
under the pressure of a superposed heavy iron roller, the operation 
being conducted two or three times as required. From the 
crabbing machine the pieces are wound on to a perforated 
shell or steel cylinder which is closed at one end. The open 
end is then attached to a steam pipe, and steam, at a pressure 
of 30 to 45 lb, is allowed to enter until it makes its way through 
all the layers of cloth to the outside, when the steam is turned 
off and the whole allowed to cool. Since those layers of the cloth 
which arc nearest the shell are acted upon for a longer period 
than those at the outside, it is necessary to re-wind and repeat 
the operation, the outside portions coming this time nearest to 
the shell. The principle of the process depends upon the fact 
that at elevated temperatures moist wool becomes plastic, and 
then easily assumes the shape imparted to it by the great tension 
under wliich the pieces are wound. On cooling the shape is 
retained, and since the temperature at which the pieces were 
steamed under tension exceeds any to which they are submitted 
in the subsequent processes, the “ setting ” of the fibres is 
permanent. After crabbing, the pieces are washed or “ scoured ” 
in soap either on the winch or at full width. In some cases the 
crabbing precedes the scouring. The goods arc then dyed and 
finished. 

The nature of the finishing process will vary considerably 
according to the special character of the goods under treatment. 
Thus, for certain classes of goods cold pressing is sufficient, 
while in other cases the pieces are steamed under pressure in a 
manner analogous to the treatment after crabbing (“ decatiz- 
ing ”). The treatment in most common use for worsteds and 
unions is hot pressing, which may be effected either in the 
hydraulic press or in the continuous press, but in most cases in 
the former. 

In pressing in the hydraulic press the pieces are folded down 
by hand on a table, a piece of press paper (thin hand-made 
cardboard with a glossed and extremely hard surface) being 
inserted between each lap. After a certain number of laps, a 
steel or iron press plate is inserted, and the folding proceeds 
in this way until the pile is sufficiently high, when it is placed 
in the press. The press being filled, the hydraulic ram is set 
in motion until the reading on the gauge shows that the desired 
amount of pressure has been obtained. The heating of the press 
plates was formerly done in ovens, previous to their insertion 
in the piece, but although this practice is still in vogue in rare 
instences, the heating is now effected either by means of steam 
which is caused to circulate through the hdlow steel plates, 
or in the more modem forms of presses by means of an electric 
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current. After the pieces have thus been subjected to the 
combined effects of heat and pressure for the desired length of 
time, they are allowed to cool in the press. It is evident that 
portions of the pieces, viz. the folds, thus escape the finishing 
process, and for this reason it is necessary to repeat the process, 
the folds now being made to lie in the middle of the press 
papers. 

The continuous press, which is used for certain classes of worsteds, 
but more especially for woollen goods, consists in principle of a 
polished steam-heated steel cylinder against which cither one or two 
steam-heated chilled iron cheeks are set by means of levTrs and adjust- 
ing screws. The pieces to be pressed are drawn idowly between the 
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Fig. 8. — Continuous Press, 


cheeks and the bowl, A machine of the kind is shown in section in 
fig. 8. In working, the cheeks C, Cj are pressed against the bowl B, 
The course followed by the cloth to be finished i.s shown by the 
dotted line, the finished material lieing mechanically folded down 
on the left-hand side of the machine. The pieces thus acquire a 
certain amount of finish which is, however, not comparable with 
that produced in the hydraulic press. 

Pile FahrieSy such as velvets, velveteens, corduroys, plushes, 
sealskins, &c., require a special treatment in finishing, and great 
care must be taken in all operations to prevent the pile being 
crushed or otherwise damaged. Velveteens and corduroys are 
singed before boiling or bleaching. Velveteens dyed in black 
or in dark shades are brushed with an oil colour {e.g. Prussian 
blue for blacks), and dried over-night in a hot stove in order to 
give them a characteristic bloom. Regularity in the pile and 
gloss are obtained by shearing and brushing. Corduroys are 
stiffened at the back by the application of “ bone-size ” (practi- 
cally an impure form of glue) in a machine similar to that used 
for back-starching. The face of the fabric is waxed with beeswax 
by passing the piece under a revolving drum, on the surface 
of which bars of this material are fixed parallel to the axis. 
The bars just touch the surface of the fabric as it passes through 
the machine. The gloss is then obtained by brushing with 
circular brushes which run partly in the direction of the piece 
and partly diagonally. In the finishing of velvets, shearing 
and brushing are the most important operations. The same 
applies to sealskins and oilier long pile fabrics, but with these 
an additional operation, viz. that of “ batting,” is employed 
after dyeing and before shearing and brushing, which consists 
in beating the back of the stretched fabric with sticks in order 
to shake out the pile and cause it to stand erect. 

For the finishing of silk pieces the operations and machinery 
employed are similar in character to some of those used for 
cotton and worsteds. Most high-class silks require no further 
treatment other than simple damping and pressing after they 
leave the loom. Inferior qualities are frequently filled or back- 
filled with glue, sugar, gum tr^acanth, dextrin, &c.; after which 
they are dried, damped and given a light calender finish. Moir6 
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or watered are produced by rmming two pieces lace to 
face through a calender or by means of an ‘embossing calender. 
hi the latter case the pattern repeats ’itself. For the production 
of s 3 k crape the dy^ {generally black) piece is impregnated 
with a solution of sheDac in methylated spirit and dried. ‘It 
is then goffered,” an operation which is practically identical 
with embossing (see above), and may cither be done on an 
embossing calender or by means ci heated brass plates rin which 
the design is engraved to the desired depth and pat<tern. 

The measuring, wrapping, doubling, folding, &c,., of piece goods 
previous to making up are done in the worlb by specially con- 
structed machinery. 

Finishing of Yarn . — ^Tlie finishing of yarn is not nearly so 
important as the finishing of textiles in the piece, and it will 
suffice to draw attention to the main operations. Cotton yarns 
are frequently ” gassed,” drawn through a gas flame, in 
order to bum or sii^e off the projecting fibres and thus to produce 
a clean thread which is required for the manufacture of certain 
classes of fabrics. The most important finishing process for 
cotton yarn is ” mercerizing ” (^.t'.)> by means of which a per- 
manent silk-like gloss is obtain^ The polishing ” of cotton 
yarn, by means of which a highly glazed product, similar in 
appearance to horsehair, is obtained, is effected by impregnating 
the yam with a paste consisting essentially of starch, beeswax 
or paraffin wax and soap, and then subjecting the damp material 
to the action of revolving brushes until dry. Woollen yam is 
not subjected to any treatment, but worsted yams (especially 
twofold) have to be “ set ” betoe scouring and dyeing in order 
to prevent curling. This is effected by stretching the yarn 
tight on a frame, which is immersed in boiling water and then 
allowing it to cod in this condition. 

A peculiar silk-like gloss and feel as sometimes imparted to 
yarns made from lustre wool by a treatment with a weak solution 
of chlorine (bleaching powder and hydrochloric acid) followed 
by a treatment with soup. 

Worsted and mohair yams intended lor the manufacture of 
braids are singed by gas, a .process technically known as 
** Genapping.” 

Siik yarn is subjected ito various mechanical processes before 
weaving. The most important of these are stretching, lihaking, 
lustreing and glossing. Stretching and shaking are simple 
operatlane the nature of which is sufficiently indicated by their 
names, and by these means the hanks are stretched to their 
original length and stuaightened out by hand or on a specialty 
devised machine. In lustreing^ the yam is stretched slightly 
beyond its original lei^h between two pdlished revolving 
cylinders (one of which is steam heated) contained in a box or 
dtest into which ateom is admitted. In passing, the yarn is 
twisted tight, first in one direction and then in the other, on a 
machine, this alternating action being continued until the 
maximum gloss ‘is obtained. 

The so-called “scrooping” process, Whieh gives 'to’^ailk a 
peculiar le^l and causes it to cracMe or crunch when compressed 
by the hand, is a very simple operation, and consists in treating 
the yam 'after dyeing in a bath of dilute acid' (acetic, tarttd’it of 
spolphuric) and ithen drying without washing. Heavily weighted 
bk^ sttlks are passed after dyeing through an‘emui«ion of ‘olive 
off imsoap and dried without washing, m'order to^gfive addition^' 
lustre to the material or rather to restore some of Ihe histte 
which has been lost in weighting. (E. K.) 

'FlNlSTtRE, or Ptnistewre, the most western department < of 
iVaaice, formed from part of the old proerince of iBritfany . Pop. 

795,^03. Area, 271^ sq. m. It is bounded W. and'S. by 
thte Atlantic Ocean, E. by the departments Of Cdtcs^u-Nord 
and Morbihan, and by the English Channel. Two converging 
drttths of hills run from the west towards the 'the 'depart- 
ment arid divide it into three zones- conveying the waters hi’ three 
different' 'directions. North of the Arr6e, or more northern of 
the two chains, the waters of the Douron, Pen*^ -and Fl^he 
flow northward to the sea. The Elom, however, after a iffiort 
northerly course> 'turns westward and empties iwtb the Brest 
roads. South iff* the Mbnta^mes Noires. the Odet. Avm. Tcnli* 


and ElM flow southward; while the waters of the Auliie,ikrwing 
through a region >endoeed by the two chains with a westward 
deolinatiem, disohaige into the Brest roads. The rivers are all 
small, and none of the hills -attain a height of 1300 it The 
coast is generally steep and rooky and at some points dangerous, 
notably off Cape Raz and the fie ^de^Sein ; it is indented with 
numerous bays and inlets, the chief of which— ^ roadstead 
of Brest and the Bays of Douamenez and Aodierne-^^e on the 
west. The principal Iharbomrs ^are those of Brest, 'Concarneau, 
Morlaix, landerneau, Quimper and Douamenez. Off the coast 
lie a number of islands and rocks, the principal of which are 
Ushairt {9.0.) N.W. of Cape St Maihieu, and Bate off Roscoff. 
The climate is temperate and equable, but humid ; the prevailing 
winds are the Ww, S.W. and N.W. Though more than a third 
of the department is covered by heath, waste land Jind forest, 
it produces oats, wheat, bucicwheat,jrye and basiley in quantities 
more than sufficient fur its population. In the extreme north 
the neighbourhood of Roscoff, and farther south the borders 
of the Brest roadstead, are extremely fertile and yield large 
quantities of asparagus, artichokes and onions, besides melons 
and mother fruits. The -cider apple ia-abundant and iurnishes the 
chief drink of the irihabitants. Hemp and ffax are also grown. 
Ihe farm and dairy produce is plentfful, andigreat attention is 
pidd -to the breeding and feeding df cattle and jlnorses. The pro- 
duction of honey and wax is considerable. The fisheries of the 
co<ast, particularly the pilchard fisheiy, employ a great many 
hands and render this department an excellent nursery df seamen 
for the French navy. Coal, though found in Finistte, is not 
mined; there are quarries of granite, slate, potter’s clay, &c. 
The lead 'mines of Poullaouen and iiuelgoat. •which for several 
centuries yielded a considerable quantity of silver, are no longer 
worked. The preparation of sardines is carried on on a large 
scale at several of the ooast-towns. I'be manufactures include 
linens, -woollens, sail-cloth, ropes, agricultural timpkments, paper, 
leather, earthenware, soda, soap, candles, and fertilizers and 
chemicals derived 'from seawead Brest has importanrt foundries 
and engineering works ; and shipbuilding is carried on there 
and at other-seaports. Brest and Motiaix are th« most important 
commercial ports. Trade is in fish, vegeftables and fruit. 
Coal is the chief import. The department is served by the 
Orleans and Western railways. The canal from -Nantes to Brest 
has 5*1 m. of its length in the department. The Aulne is 
navigable for 17 m., and many of tftw smaller rivers for short 
distances. 

Finistirc is divided into the arrondissemente of Quimperl^, 
Brest, Chfiteaulin, Morlaix and 'Quimper (43 cantons, -294 com- 
munes), the town of Quimper being the oapit^jof the depoiWcnl 
and the seat of a bishopric. The department bekn^s to the 
region of the XL army corps and to the archiepiscopal province 
and acadfmie (educatienal dmeion) of Rennes, where its court 
of 'appeal is ako situated. 

The more important places are ‘Quimper, Brest, Movluix, 
Quimperk, St PdLde‘'’L 4 on, Douamesvez, Concarneau, Rtoscoff, 
Penmarc'h and Pont-TAbb^. Finistere ; abounds in menhirs and 
other megalithic monoments, df which those of JPcsimarc'h, 
Plouanzdl and Grozon are nol^. The two religioiis structures 
dharaoteristic of Brittany-^alvairiee and oharnel-houaea— are 
frequently met with. The calvaries of Plougastel-'Daoulas, 
Pleyben, St Tb^gonnec, DampaubDuimiHau, wmdi date from 
the iTih century, and 'that of rGuiiniliaii (idth* century), and the 
diamebhousefs oL^izun and St QMgonnec (xfith century) .and 
Of Guimihaa ■(117th -oentury) may be instanced as the most 
remaikable. Daoulks has the Temoins of a fine dmreh and 
dlokter in the Romanesque style. The chapel of St Herinot 
(r^h‘centtiry) near lAoquefffetjithe churches lof St Jean-dn-Ddgf 
and Locronan, which belong to the ryth and eentames, 
d^ose of PlGiaT6, Roscoff, Penmaro'h and Pleyihen of the i6th 
cewtury, that of Le Folgo^t ^ro^ and adith /centuries), .and 
huge chftteau of Kefrjean'(«^ cemtury^iare of iarehitectuEd in* 
terest.^ Religious fertivalB, and processiDns ienowniax** pnrdoxw,’^ 
are held 'in maty places, motably iatJ;9crcman, St Jaatt’-du-Doagt, 
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FINLAND (Finnish, Suomi or Suomenmati), ft grand-duchy 
govettied subject to its own constitution by the emperor of 
Russia as grand-duke of Finknd. It is situated between the 
gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, and includes, moreover, a large 
territory in Lapland. It touches at its south-eastern extremity 
the government of St Petersburg, includes the northern half 
of L^e Ladoga, and is separated from the Russian governments 
of Arkhangelsk and Olonets by a sinuous line which follows, 
roughly speaking, the water-parting between the rivers flowing 
into tlic Baltic Sea and the White ^a. In the north of the Gulf 
of Botlmia it is separated from Sweden and Norway by a broken 
line which takes the course of the valley of the Torned river up 
to its sources, thus falling only m. Shttft of reaching the head 
of the Norwegian Lytigen-fjord ; then it runs south-east and 
north-east down the Tana and Pasis-joki, but does not reach 
the Arctic Ocean, and 13 m. from the Varanger-^fjord it turns 
southwards. Finland includes in the south-west the Aland 
archipelago — its frontier approaching within 8 m. from the 
Swedish coast — as well as the islands of the Gulf of Finland, 
Hogland, Tytars, &c. Its utmost limits are : 59° 48'— ^70® 6' N., 
and 19® 2'— 3^® 50' E. The area of Finland, in fsquare miles, 
is as follows (Altos it Finlande, 1899) : — 


for internal navigation, v^hilo the connecting streams supply an 
enormous amount of motive-ipower. The chief lakes arc : take 
Ladoga, of which the northern half belongs to Finland ; Sainm 
(three and a half times larger than Lake Leman), whose outlet, the 
Vuoksen, flows into Lake Ladoga, forming the mighty Imatra rapids, 
while the lake itself is connected by means of a sluiced canail with the 
Gulf of Finland ; the basins of Fyhtl-selkd, Ori-vcsi and PielUs-jarvi ; 
Pajane, surrounded by hundreds of smaller lakes, and the waters of 
which are discharged into the lower gulf through the Kymmcne river : 
Nilsi-jarvi and Pyhii-jarvi, whose outflow is the Kumo-elf, flowing 
into the Gulf of Bothnia ; UlcA-trask, discharged by the theft into 
the same gulf ; and Enare, belonging to the basin of the Arctic 
Ocean. Two Urge rivers, Kefni and Tomeft, enter the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, while the XJlcft is now navigable throughout, owing 
to improvements in its Cliannel. 

Geology. — Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous 
deposits arc found on the coasts of the Gulf of Finland and Lake 
Ladoga, and also along the coasts of the Arctic Ocean (probably 
Devonian), and in the Kicilen. Eruptive rocks of Palaeozoic age 
arc met with m the Kola peninsula {nepheline- syenites) and ftt 
Kuusamo (syenite). The remainder of Finland is built up ol the 
oldest known crystalline rocks belonging to the Archaeozok or 
Algonkian period. The most ancient of the.se seerii to be the granites 
of East Finland. The denudation ’and ' destruction of the granites 
gave rise to the Ladoga schists anji various deposits of the same 
period, wliich were subsequently strongly folded. Then the country 
came once more under the sea, and the ’debris of the previous 
formations, mixed with* fragments from the vol- 


canoes then situated in West Finland, formed thd 
so-called Bothnian senes'. New masses of granites 
protruded next from underneath, and tlie Bothnian 
deposits underwent foklings in tlicir turn, while 
denudation was again at work on a grand Boale. A 
new .series of JatuUan deposits was formed and a new 
system of foldings lollowed ; Imt these were the last 
in this part of the globe. The Jotnian seHss^ which 
were lormed next, remain still undisturbed. It is to 
this series that the well-known Kapakivi gsanite of 
Aland, Nystad and Viborg belongs. No noarine 
deposits younger than those just mentioneil — aU 
belonging to a pre-Cambrian epoch — arc found in 
the central portion of Finland ; and the greater 
part of the country has probably been dry Jana -since 
Orography. — A line drawn from the head of the Gulf of Bothnia | Palaeozoic times. The whole of Finland is covered with Gl^ial and 
to the eastern coast of Lake T-adoga divides Finland into two distinct ! po8t->Glncial deposits. The former of tliese, representing theibottam- 
parts, the lake region and 'the neatly uninhabited hilly tracts belong- ' moraine of the icetsheet, are covered with Glacial and post'^Glacial 
ing to the Kjolcn mountains, to the plateau of the Kola peninsula, | clays (partly of lacustrine and partly of marine origm) aaly in 
and to the slopes of the plateau whicih separates Finland proper | the peripheral ooastiregion — or in separate areas in the interior 
from the WTiite Sea, At the head-waters of the Tomea, Finland 1 dqircasions. Some Finnish geologists — Sederholm for one— coa- 
penetrates a.s a narrow strip into the heart of the highlands of Kjdlen ! sider it probable that during the Glacial period an Arctic sea {Yoldia 
(the Keel), where the Haidcfjiill (Lappish, Haldftjokko) reache.s4ii5 j .sea) covered all southern Finland and also Scania (Skiinc) in Sweden, 
ft. above the sea, and is surrounded by other f jails, or fiat-topped thus connecting the Atlantic Ocean with tlie Baltic and the White 
summits, of from 3300 to 3750 ft. of altitude. Extensive plateaus | Sea by a broad channel ; but no fossils from that sea have been 
(1300-1750 It.), into' which Lake Enare, or Tnari, and the vallCj^s of , found anywhere in Finland. Conclusive proofs, Imwever, of a later 
its* tributaries are deeply sunk, and which take the character of a j submergence under a post-GJacial Littorina sea (containing 
mountain region in the Saariselka (highest summit, 2360 ft.), occupy now living m the Baltic) are found up to 150 ft. along the GuU of 
the remainder of Lapland. Along the eastern border the dreary | Finland, and up to 2fx>, or perhaps 330 ft., in Osterbotten. Tjracies 
plateaus of Olonets reacli on Finnish territory altitude.s of from 700 ' of a -large inner post-Glacial lake, .similar to Lake Agassiz of North 
to 1000 ft. Quite different is the character of the pentagemai space America, have been discovered. The country is still continuing 
comprised between the Quits of fiothniia and Finland, Lake Ladoga, to rise, but at on lunequal rate ; of nearly 3*3 ft. in a century in the 
and the above-mentioned line traced through the lakes Uleft and Gulf of Bothnia (Kvarken), from 1*4 to 2 ft, in the south, aadmearly 
Piellis. The meridional ridges which formerly used to be traced here aero in the Baltic provinces. 

along the main water-partings do not exi.st inroahty, and the countiy ClimeUs ,* — Owing to the prevalence of moist west and south-west 

appears on the hypsometricol map in the Atlas de Finitmde a.s a winds the climate of Finland is less severe than it is farther east in 
plateau of 330 It. of -average altitude, covered with countless lakes, oorrespoikding latitudes. The>country hes thus between the annual 
lying at altitudes >of from 230 to 300 'ft.. The three main lake^basins isotherms of 41^ and 28° Fahr., which run in a W.N,W.-£;SwE. 
of NiLsi-iaxvi, Pajdne and Saima arc separated by low and flat hills direction. In January the average monthly tenaperatme vayiesirom 
only ; but one sees distinctly appearing on the map a line of flat 9® Fohr. about Lake Enare to 50® along the south coast ; while in J.lily 
elevations Timrrmg south-west to nortn-eajrt along the north-west the difference 'between the monthly aversK^cs is only oight deggeeu, 
border of the lake Tegion.s'from LaJohAnvuoft to Kajona, and reaching being 33® in the north ^and-flj^hn the south-^jast. Everywhere, and 
from *630 to fiZ3 ft. of altitude. A* regtdor gentle elope leads from oapeoia% in tlie interior, the winter laata very long, and early frosts 
tliese hills to the Gulftof Bothnia (Osterbotten), forming vast prairie (June 112-14 in 189^) 'often destroy the erpps. The amount of zain 
tracts in its lower parts. and snow is from 25^. in. along ike south coaat to 13*8 im in tiie 

^A notable feature of Finland are the Asar or narrow ridges of interior of southem Finland, 
morainic dejiosits, mdre or less ireossorted mi their uurfaoee. tienne Flora^ Forests, Fauna . — The flora of Finland has been most 
of tliem arc relics of the longitudinal moraines of the ice-«dieet, and mmutely explored, especially in the tsouih, and the Pinmsh botanists 
they run north-west to south-east, parallel to the striation of the were enabled to divide the country into twenty>^ight different 
rocks and to the countless ^ratlcl 'ttou^s excavated by the ice in provinces, giving the numbers rol ^phanerogam spcoittsior^eaohprDv- 
the hard rocks ih the 'same direction r vrale the Lc^o fts, vrhich' runs ince. Thi^ numbers vary from 318 -to r40o species in Lapland, 
from Hangdudd to V'esb)lh*\d, and is continned farther oaftt under from 308^0^65^ in Karelia, and attain 752 species for Finland proper ; 
the name of SaJpauselli^ parallel to the shore of the Gulf ’of .Finland, while the 'tot^ for aU Finlcmd attains 1132 speoieB. Alpine .p&nts 
are remainders of the frontal moraines, formed at a period when the are not met with in Finland ^ropeo:, but ore . represented by drom 32 
ice-slicet remained for some time staiidnaty during Its retreat. As to64speciesan the Kola^pcttiinsuk. The chief toeest trees^of Finland 
a rule these forost^clothed dsar rise from 30 to 6b and 'occasionally are the Scotch fir (PittiM sylvssfrw, L.), the.firf(Pwa exceha, Link^ •’ 
120 ft. above the levdl of the surroimding country, largely adding two species of birch >{Bi verrucosa, Ehrh., and<l8. odorata, Baebat.), 
to the already great pictunesqueneas of the lake region ; railways as well -as the biroh^bunh .(B. -Maao-) ; two species of {glutfnoea 
are traced in preference along them. an^^incana)^, the oak {Q. .peduHoulatat Ehrhf), which -grows 4>aly on 

Lakes and Rivers ^ — A lab3Tinth of Ihkes, covering 11 % of the the south coast; the poplar {Populm tumiha) \ and the .giborian 
aggregate terxitdry, and 'connseted by riioxtt and raq:^ streams lazch, introduced in culture in the ri8th century. Over ti.ooa, 000 
ifjdrden), covers the surface of South Finland, offering great facilities trees are cut every year to be floated to thirty large saw-mills, and 
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about 1,000,000 to be transformed into paper pulp. The total export 
of timber was valued in 1B97 at 82,160,000 marks. It is estimated, 
however, tliat the domestic use of wood (especially for fuel) represents 
nearly five limes as many cubic feet as the wood used for cx|)ort in 
different shapes. The total area under forests is estimated at 
^,050,000 acres, of which 34,662,000 acres belong to the .state. 

fauna lias been explored in great detail both as regards the 
vertebrates and the invertebrates, and specialists will find the 
necessary bibliographical indications in Travaux g^ographtques en 
Finlande^ published lor the London Geographical Congress of 1895. 

PupulaitotL—'VliQ population of Finland, which was 429,912 in 
1751, 832,659 in 1800, 1,636,915 in 1850, and 2,520,437 in 1895, 
was 2,712,562 in 1904, of whom 1,370,480 were women and 1,342,082 
meiL Of these only 341,602 lived in towns, the remainder in the 
country districts. The distribution of population in various prov- 
inces was as follows ; — 


1904. 

Population, 

Density per 
sq. kilometre. 

Abo-Bj6mcborg . 



447,098 

20*3 

Kuopio . , , 


• • 

513,951 

8-9 

Nyland . , • 


• • 

297,813 

293 

St Michel . . 


• • 

189,360 

ii‘i 

Tavastehus . • 


• • 

301,272 

177 

Ulc&borg * • 


• • 

280,899 

1*9 

Viborg . . • 


• • 

421,610 

14*6 

Vasa 


2 ■ 

460,460 

12-5 

‘ Total . . . 

2,712,562 

8-6 


The number of births in 1904 was 90,253 and the deaths 50,227, 
showing an excess of births over deaths ol 40,026. Emigration was 
estimated at about three thousand every year before 1898, but it 
largely increased then owing to Russian encroachments on Finnish 
autonomy. In 1899 the emigrants numbered 12,357 I 10,642 in 
1900; 12,659 in 1901 : and 10,952 in 1904. 

The bulk of the population are Finns (2,352,990 in 1904) and 
Swe<les (349,733). Of Russians there were only 5939, chiefly in the 
provinces of Viborg and Nyland. Both Finn.s and Swedes belong 
to the Lutheran faith, there being only 46,466 members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church and 755 Roman Catholics. 

The leading cities of Finland are ; Helsingfors, capital of the 
mand-duchy and of the province {lAn) of Nyland, principal seaport 
(111,654 inhabitants) ; Abo, capital of the Abo-Bjomeborg province 
and ancient capital of Finland (42,639) ; Tammerfors, the loading 
manufacturing town of the grand-duchy (40,261); Viborg, chief 
town of province of same name, important seaport (34,672) ; Ulea- 
borg, capital of province (17,737) ; Vasa, or Nikolaistad, capital of 
Vasa Ifin (18,028) ; Ibdmeborg (16,053) ; Kuopio, capital of pro- 
vince (13,519); ftnd Tavastehus, capital of province of the same 
name (5545)- 

Industries , — Agriculture gives occupation to the large majority 
of the population, but of late the increase of manufactures has 
been marked. Dairy-farming is also on the increase, and the foreign 
exports of butter rose from 1930 cwt. in igoo to 3130 cwt. in 1905. 
Measures have been taken since 1892 for the improvement of agri- 
culture, and the state keeps twenty-six agronomists and instructors 
for that puqiose. There are two high schools, one experimental 
station, twenty-two middle schools and forty-eight lower schools of 
agriculture, besides ten horticultural schools. Agricultural societies 
exist in each province. 

Fishing is an important item of income. The value of exports of 
fish, &c., was £140,000 in 1904, but fish was also imported to the 
value of £61,300. The manufacturing industries (wood-products, 
metallurgy, machinery, textiles, paper and leather) are or modern 
development, but the aggregate production approaches one and a 
half millions sterling in value. 

Some gold is obtained in Lapland on the Ivalajoki, but the output, 
which amounted in 1871 to 56,692 grammes, had fallen in 1904 to 
1951 grammes. There is also a small output of silver, copper and 
iron. The last is obtained partly from mines, but chiefly from th8 
lakes. In 1904 22,050 tons of cast iron were obtained. The textile 
industries are making rapid progress, and their produce, notwith- 
standing the high duties, is exported to Russia. The fabrication of 
paper out of wood is also rapidly growing. As to the timber trade, 
there are upwards of 500 saw-mills, employing 21,000 men, and with 
an output valued at over £3,000,000 annually. 

CommunicaHons.--Th.e roads, attaining an aggregate leng^ of 
27,500 m., are k<mt as a rule in very good order. The first railway 
was opened in 1862, and the next, from Helsingfors to St Petersburg, 
in 1870 (cost only £4520 per mile). Railways of a lighter type 
began to be built since 1877, and now Finland has about 2100 m. of 
railway, mostly belonging to the state. The gross income from the 
state railways is 26,607,622, and the net income 4,684,856 marks. 
Finland has an extensive and well-kept system of canals, of which 
the sluiced canal connecting I^e Saima with the Gulf of Finland 
is the chief one. It permits ships navigating the Baltic to penetrate 
270 m. inland, and is passed every year by from 4980 to 5200 vessels. 
Considerable works have also been made to connect the diflerent 


lakes and lake-basins for inland navigation, a sum of £1,000,000 
having been spent for that purpose. 

The telegraphs chiefly Delong to Russia, Telephones have an 
enormous extension both in the towns and between the different 
towns of southern Finland ; the cost of the yearly sub.scription 
varies from 40 to 60 marks, ^ and is only 10 marks in the smaller towns. 

Commerce. — The foreign trade of Finland increases steadily, and 
reached in 1904 the loUowing values ; — 

From or to 
Russia. 

Imports . £4,036,000 

Exports . 2,332,000 

The chief trade of Finland is with Russia, and next with Great 
Britain, Germany, Denmark, France and Sweden. The main im- 
ports are : cereals and flour (to an annual value exceeding £3,000,000), 
metals, machinery, textile materials and textile products. The 
chief articles of export are : timber and wood articles (/ 5,250,000), 
paper and paper pulp, some t^sues, metallic goods, leather, &c. 
The chief ports are Helsingfors, Abo, Viborg, liango and Vasa. 

Education. — Ga-at strides have l^ra made since 1866, when a 
new education law was passed. Rudimentary teaching in reading, 
occasionally writing, and the first principles of Lutheran faith are 
given in the maternal house, or in ‘^maternal schools,” or by ambu- 
latory schools under the control of the clergy, who make the necessary 
examination in the houses of every parish. All education abovtr 
that level is in the hands of the educational department and school 
boards elected in each parish, each rural parish being bound (.since 
1898) to be divided into a proper number of school districts and to 
have a school in each of them, the state contributing to these ex- 
penses 800 marks a year for each male and 600 marks for each 
female teacher, or 25 % of the total cost in urban communes. 
Secondary education, formerly instituted on two separate lines, 
classical and scientific, has been reformed so as to giv« more prom 
inence to .scientific education, even in the classical (linguistic) lyceums 
or gymna.sia. For higher^ education there is the university of 
Helsingfors (formerly the Abo Academy), wluch in 1906 liad iq2I 
students (328 women) and 141 jirofcssors and docents. Besides the 
llclsingtors polytecliiiic there are a number of higher and lower 
technical, commercial and navigation schools.. Finland has se\'(‘ral 
scientific societies enjoying a world-wide reputation, as the Finnisli 
Scientific Society, the Society for the Flora and Fauna of Finland, 
several medical societies, two societies of literature, the Finno- 
Dgrian Society, the Historical and Archaeological Societies, one 
juridical, one technical and two geographical societies. All of tliese, 
as also the Finnish Geological Survey, the Forestry Administration, 
&c., issue publications well known to the scientific world. The 
numerous local branches of the Friends of the Folk-School and the 
Society for Popular Education display great activity, the former by 
aiding the smaller communes in establi.sliing schools, and the latter 
in publishing popular works, starting their ow’u schools as well a.s 
frtie librarie.s (in nearly every commune), and organizing lectun\s for 
the people. The university students take a lively part in thi.s work. 

Government and AdminUiraiion. — From the time of its union 
with Russia at the Diet of Borgfi in 1809 till the events of 1809 
(see History) Finland was practically a separate state, the 
emperor of Russia as grand-duke governing by means of a nomin- 
ated senate and a diet elected on a very narrow franchise, and 
meeting gt distant and irregular intervals. This diet was on the 
old Swedish model, consisting of representatives of the four * 
estates — nobility, clergy, burghers and peasants — sitting and 
voting in separate *' Houses.^^ The government of the country 
was practicdly carried on by the senate, which communicated 
with St Petersburg through a Finnish secretary attached to the 
Russian government. War and foreign affairs were entirely 
in the hands of Russia, and a Rus.sian governor had his residence 
in Helsingfors. The senate also controlled the administration 
of the law. The constitutional conflict of 1899-1905 brought 
about something like a revolution in Finland. For some years 
the country was subject to a practically arbitrary form of govern- 
ment, but the disasters of the Russo-Japanese War and the 
growing anarchy in Russia resulted in 1905 in a complete and 
peaceful victory for the defenders of the Finnish constitution. 
As a Finnish writer puts it : just as the calamities which 
befallen Finland came from Russia, so was her deliverance to 
come from Russia.^’ The statm quo ante was restored, the diet 
met in extraordinary session, and proceeded to the entire re- 
casting of the Finnish government. Freedom of the press was 
voted^and the diet next proceeded tb reform its own constitution. 

^ The Finnish mark, markka^ of 100 penni^ equals about 
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Far-reaching changes were voted. • The new diet, instead of 
being composed of four estates sitting separately, consists of a 
single chamber of 200 members elected directly by universal 
suffrage, women being eligible. By the new constitution the 
grand-duchy was to be divided into not less than twelve and not 
more than eighteen constituencies, electing members in propor- 
tion to population. A scheme of “ proportional representation,” 
the votes being counted in accordance with the system invented 
by G. M. d’Hondt, a Belgian, was also adopted. The executive 
was to consist of a minister-secretary of state and of the members 
of the senate, who were entitled to attend and address the diet 
and who might be the subject of interpellations, 'i'he members 
of the senate were made responsible to the diet as well as to 
the emperor-grand-duke for their acts. The diet has power to 
consider and decide upon measures proposed by the government. 
After a measure has been approved by the diet it is the duty 
of the senate to report upon it to the sovereign. But the senate 
is not obliged to accept the decision of the majority of the diet, 
nor, apparently, is the sovereign bound to accept the advice of 
the senate. The first elections, April 1Q07, resulted in the 
election to the diet of about 40 % representatives of the Social 
Democratic party, and nineteen women members. The budget 
of Finland in J905 was £4,273,970 of “ ordinary ” revenue. 
The ordinary ” expenditure was /;3»59.S,3oo. The public debt 
amounted at the end of 1905 to £5,011,170. 

History. --It was probably at the end of the 7lhor the I>egin- 
ning of the 8th century that the Finns took possession of what 
is now Finland, though it was only when Christianity was in- 
troduced, about 1157, that they were brought into contact with 
civilized Europe, 'rhey probably found the Lapps in possession 
of the country. The early Innlandcrs Cio not seem to have hud 
any governmental organization, but to have lived in separate 
communities and vilhtges independent of each other. Tlieif 
mythology consisted in the deification of the forces of nature, 
as “ Ukko,’ the god of the air, “ Tapio,” god of the forests, 

“ Ahti,” the god of \Viiter, \’c. Thes(; early Finlanders seem to 
have been both brave and troublesome to their neighbours, and 
their repeated attacks on the coast of Sweden drew the attention 
of the kings of that country. King Eric IX. (St Eric), accom- 
panied by the l)ishop of Upstda, Ilenr}^ (an i.Cnglishman, it is 
said), and at the head of a considerable army, invaded the 
country in 1157, when the people were conquered and baptized. 
King Eric left Bishop Henry with his priests and some soldiers 
behind to confirm the conquest and complete the conversion. 
After a time he was killed, canonized, and as St Henry Ixicame 
the patron saint of Finland. As Sweden had to attend to her 
own affairs, Finland >yas gradually reverting to independence 
and paganism, when in 1209 another bishop and missionary, 

1 homas (also an Englishman), arrived and recommenced the 
work of St Henry. Bishop Thomas nearly succeeded in detaching 
Finland from Sweden, and forming it into a province subject 
>nly to the pope. The famous Birger Jarl undertook a crusade 
in Finland in 1249, compelling the Tavastians. one of the sub- 
divisions of the Finlanders proper, to accept Christianity, and 
building a castle at Tavastehus. It was Torkel Knutson who 
conquered and connected the Karelian Finlanders in 1293, 
built the strong castle of Viborg. Almost continuous wars 
between Russia and Sweden were the result of the conquest 
of Finland by the latter. In 1323 it was settled that the river 
^jajoki sliould be the boundary between Russia and the 
Swedish province. After the final conquest of the country by 
the Swedes, they spread among the Finlanders their civilization, 
?ave them laws, accorded them the same civil rights as belonged 
to themselves, and introduced agriculture and other beneficial 
^ts. The Reformed religion was introduced into Finland by 
Sustavus Vasa a^ut 1528, and King John III. raised the 
»^try to the dignity of a grand-duchy. It continued to 
suffer, sometimes deplorably, in most of the wars waged by 
^w^en, especially with Russia and Denmark. His |H:'edecessor 
^ving created an order of nobility, — counts, barons and 
lobl^iGustavus Adolphus in the beginning of the 17th century 
istaolisJied the diet of Finland, composed of the four orders of 
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the nobility, clergy, burghers and peasants. Gustavus and 
his successor did much for Finland by founding schools and 
gymnasia, building churches, encouraging learning and intro- 
ducing printing. During the reign of Charles XI. (1692-1696) 
the country suffered terribly from famine and pestilence ; in the 
dio^e of Abo alone 60,000 persons died in less than nine months, 
Finland has been visited at different periods since by these 
scourges ; so late as 1848 whole villages were starved during 
a dreadful famine. Peter the Great cast an envious eye on 
r inland and tried to wrest it from Sweden ; in 1710 he managed 
to obtain possession of the towns of Kexholm and Villmanstrand ; 
and by 1716 all the country was in his power. Meantime the 
sufferings of the^ people had been great ; thousands perished 
in the wars of Charles XII. By the peace of Nystad in 1721 
the province of Viboig, the eastern division of Finland, was 
finally ceded to Russia* But the country had been laid very 
low by war, pestilence and famine, though it recovered itself 
with wonderful rapidity. In 1741 the Swedes made an effort 
to recover the ceded province, but through wretched management 
suffered disaster, and were compelled to capitulate in August 
1742, ceding by the peace of Abo, next year, the towns of Villmun- 
strand and Fredrikshamn. Nothing remarkable seems to luv/e 
occiUTcd till 1788, under Gustavus III., who began to reign 
m 1771, and who confirmed to Finland those “fundamental 
laws ” which they have succeeded in maintaining against kin/ is 
and tsars for over two centuries. The country was divided into 
six governments, a second superior court of justice was founded 
at Vasa, many new towns were built, commerce flourished, and 
science and art were encouraged. Latin disappeared as the 
academic language, and Swedish was adopted. In 1788 war 
again broke out between Sweden and Russia, and was carried 
on for two years without much glory or gain to either party, 
the main aim of Gustavus being to recover the lost Finnish 
province. In 1808, under Gustavus IV,, peace was again 
broken between the two countries, and the war ended by the 
cession in 1809 of the whole of Finland and the Aland Islands to 
Kussitt. Finland, however, did not enter Russia as a conquered 
province, but, thanks to the bravery of her people after they had 
been abandoned by an incompetent monarch and treacherous 
generals, and not less to the wisdom and generosity of the 
emperor Alexander 1. of Russia, she maintained her free constitu- 
tion and fundamental laws, and became a semi-independent 
grand-duchy with the emperor as grand-duke. The estates 
were summoned to a free diet at Borga, and accepted Alexander 
as grand-duke of Finland, he on his part solemnly recognizing 
the Finnish constitution and undertaking to preserve the religion, 
laws and lilxjrties of the country. A senate was created and a 
governor-general named. The province of Viborg was reunited 
to Finland in 181 1, and Abo remained the capital of the country 
till 1821, when the civil and military authorities were removed 
to Helsingfors, and the university in 1827. The diet, which had 
not met for 56 years, wascon voked by Alexander II. at J lelsingfors 
in 1863. Under Alexander 11. Finland was on the whole pros- 
perous and progressive, and his statue in the great square in 
front of the cathedral and the senate house in Helsingfors 
testifies to the regard in which his memory is cherished by his 
Finnish subjects. Unfortunately his successor soon fell under 
the influence of the reactionary party which had begun to assert 
itself in Russia even before the assassination of Alejcander II. 
One of Alexander Ill's first acts was to confirm “ the constitu- 
tion which was granted to the grand-duchy of Finland by His 
Majesty the emperor Alexander Pavlovich of most glorious 
memory,and developed with the consent of the estates of Finland 
by our dearly beloved father of blessed memory the emperor 
^exander Nicolaicvich.” But the Slavophil movement, with 
its motto, “ one law, one church, one tongue,” acquired great 
influence in official circles, and its aim was, in defiance of the 
pledges of successive tsaxs, to subject Fmland to Orthodoxy 
and autocracy. It is unnecessary to follow in detail the seven 
years' struggle ^tween the Russian bureaucracy and the 
defenders of the Finnish constitution. Politics in Finland were 
complicated by the rivalry between the Swedish partv, which 
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Mtherto been tn' FiiOattid, «nd tfee Finnish nation- 

idtit’* party whk 4 ^, 'during ibe la^tter htilf Of the i9th century, 
had been detjerntnnefdly asiserting tlirigui^tically and 
tiifly. With some e 5 cceJ>tions, hcnVevc^, the whole countiy united 
in defence of its Constitution ; ^ F^rtnoman ” and “ Svecoman/’ 
recognizing that tfhfeir common Hbeilies were at stake, suspended 
their feud for a setison. With the accession of Nicholas II. 
(see Russia) the constitutional conflict became acute, and the 
** February manifesto ” (Februaiy 15th, 1899) virtually abro- 
pted the legislative power of the Finnish diet. A new mihtary 
law, practiailly amalgamating the Finnish with the Russian 
forces, followed in July 1901 ; Russian -officials and the Russian 
language were forced bn Finland wlierever possible, and in 
Apil 1903 the Russian governor, General Bobrikov, was invested 
with practically dictatorial powers. The country was flooded 
with spies, and a special Russian pnfticc force was created, the 
expenses ^ing charged to the Finnish treasury. The Russian 
system was now in full swing ; domiciliary visits, illegal arrests 
and banishments, and the suppression of newspapers, were the 
order of the day. 'Jb all this the people of Finland opposed 
a dogged and determined resistance, which cubninaled in 
November 1905 in a '^national strike.” The strike was universal, 
all classes joining in the movement, and it spread to all the 
industrial centres and even to the rural districts. The railway, 
steamship, telephone and postal services were practically 
suspended. Helsingfors was without tramcars, cabs, gas and 
electricity ; no shops except provision shops were open ; public 
departments, schools and restaurants were closed. After six 
days the unconstitutional gcwemment-^dlready much shaken 
by events in Russia and Manchuria— capitulated. In an imperial 
manifesto dated the 7th of November 1905 the demands of 
Finland were granted, and the status quo mU 1899 was restored. 

But the reform did not rest here. The old Finnish constitution, 
although pr(*cious to those whose only protection it was, was an 
antiquated and not very efficient instrument of govnirnment. 
Popular feeling had been excited by the political conflict, ad- 
vanced tendencies had declared themselves, and when the new 
diet met it proceeded as explained above to remodel the con- 
stitution, on the basis of universal suffrage, with freedom of 
the press, speech, meeting and association. 

In 1908-10 friction with Russia was again renewed. The 
Imperial government insisted that the cleci.sion in all Finnish 
questions affecting the F^mpire must rest with them ; and a re- 
newed attempt was made to curtail the powers of the Finnish Diet. 

Ethnology .— term Finn has a wider application than 
Finland, being, with its adjective Finnic or Finno-Ugric {q.v.) 
or Ugro-Finnic, the collective name of the westernmost branch 
of the Ural-Altaic family, dispersed throughout Finland, Lapland, 
the Baltic provinces (Esthonia, Livonia, Curland), parts of 
Russia proper (south of Lake Onega), both banks of middle 
Volga, Perm, Vologda, West Siberia (between the Ural Mountains 
and the Yenissei) and Hungary. 

Originally nomads (hunters and fishers), all the Finnic people 
except the Lapps and Ostyaks have long yielded to the influence 
of civilization, and now everywhere lead settled lives as herdsmen, 
agriculturists, traders, &c. Physically tlie Firms (here' to be 
distinguished from the Swedish -speaking population, who 
retain their Scandinavian qualities) are a strong, hardy race, 
of low stature, with almost round head, low forehead, flat 
features, prominent cheek bones, eyes mostly grey and oblique 
(inclining inwards), short and flat nose, protruding mouth, 
thick lips, neck very fufi and strong, so that the occiput seems 
flat and ^most in a straight line with the nape ; ^beartl weak 
and sparse, hair no doubt originally block, but, owing to mixture 
with other races, now br oj ftt^ed and even fair ; complexion 
abb somewhat brown. Thifljjifis (iixftriOTBWy upright, hospitable, 
feithtoand submissive, kben sense* of personal freedom 
and ittcN?]^ndenc*i, but abo somewhat stolid, refvengeful and 
indolent. Many bf these physical and^ moral characteristics 
they have W common with the so-called Mongolian ” race, 
to w;hich they are no doubt ethtSridBy, if not Wso linguistieally, 
rtl^ted. " ■ - - ■ -d . . . • 
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Considerable researches have been acconsfflbhed sinoe abotft 
48*50 m the ethraflogy and archaeology j^nland, on a scale 
which has no parallel in ai^ other country. The study of the 
prehistoric population of Finland— Neolithic (no Palaedillik 
finds have yet been made)— of the Age of Bronze and the Iroa 
Age has b(^n carried on with great Zeal. At the same time the 
folklore, Finnish and partly Swedbh, has been worked out with 
wonderful completeness (see V<Eum dmi-^ulairt dt In SocUU 
de JJiihaiim finnoise ft le wotwement nationd finnm, by Dr 
E. G. Palm6n, Helsingfors, 1882, and K. Krohn’s report to the 
Ltmdon Folklore Confess of 1891). The work that was begun 
by Porthan, Z. Topelius, and especiaDy E. libhnrot ( 1802-1 8I84), 
for collecting the popular poetry of the Finns, was continued 
by Castrdn (1813-1852), Eiiropaeus (1820-1884), and V, Porkka 
(1854-1889), who e\ 4 ended their researches to the Finns settled 
mother parts of the Russian empire, and collected a considerable 
number of variants of the Kalewala and other popular poetry 
and songs. In order to study the different eastern kinsfolk 
of the Finns, Sjogren (1792-1855) extended his journeys to 
North Russia, and Castren to West and East Siberia {N^diseke 
Reisen und Forschungen)^ and collected the materials which 
permitted himself and Schiefner to publish grammatical worics 
relative to the Finnish, Lappish, Zyrian, Tchcremiss, Ostiak, 
5 ?amoyede, Tungus. Buryat, Karagas, Yenisei -Ostiak and Kott 
languages. Ahlqvist (1826-1889), and a phalanx of linguists, 
continued their work among the Vogules, Ibe Mordves and the 
Obi-Ugrians. And finally, the researches of Aspelin {Foundalims 
. of Finno-Ugrian Archaeologv, in Finnish, and Atlas of Antiquities) 

\ led the Finnish ethnologists to direct more and more their 
attention to the basin of the Yenisei and the Upj^r Selenga. 
A scries of expeditions (of Aspelin, Snellman arKl Hcikel) were 
consequently directed lo those regions, especially since the 
discovery by Yadrintseff of the remarkable Orkhon inscriptions 
(see Turks, p. 473), which finally enabled the Danish linguist, 
V. Thomsen, to decipher these inscriptions, and to discover 
that they belonged to the Turkish Iron Age. (Sec inscriptions 
de riemssei r^cueillies et puhliees par la SonHe Finl. d'ArcMohgie, 
1889, and Inscriptions de V Orkhon^ 1892.) 

Authorities, — The general hlsjtory of Finland is fully treated by 
Yrjd Koskinen (1869-1873) and M. G. Scliybcrgson (1887-1889). 
Both works have lieen translated into German. The constitutional 
conflict gave rise to a host of books and pamphlets in various 
languages. Mechclin, Danielson and llcrmanson were the leading 
writers on tlie Finnish side, and M , Orclin on the Russian. Most of the 
political documents have been published and translated. A finely 
illustrated book, Finlaml tn the Nineteenth Century, by various Fiauish 
writers, gives an excellent account of the country; also Reuter’s 
Finlandia, a very complete work with an exhaustive bihlioCTaphy. 
The constitutional qiK*stlon was fully discussed in English in Fin- 
land and the Tsars, by J. R. Fisher (2nd eel., iQoo). The Atlas de 
Finlande, pubhshed in 1899 by the Cieographical Society of Fin- 
land, is a romarlcably well executed and ooinplete work. The 
Statistical Annual for Finland — Statistisk Arshoh fbr Finland -pwh- 
lished annually by the Centra! Statistical Bureau in Helsingfors, 
gives the necessary figures. (F. A. K.; J. S. K.; J. R, F^) , 

Finnish Lilerature* 

The earliest writer in the Finnish vernacular was Michael 
Agricola (1506-1557), who published m A B C Book in 1544, 
and, as bishop of Al^, a number of religious and educational 
works. A version of the New Testament in Finnish was printed 
by Agricola in 1548, and some books of the Old Testament in 
1552. A complete Finnish Bible was published at SttKkhoim 
in 1642. The dominion of the Swedes was very unfavourable 
to the development of anything like a Finnish literature, the 
p<^ts of Finland preferring to write in Swedish and so secure a 
wider audience. It was not until, in 1835, the national epos of 
Finland, the Kdewda {q.v.), was introduoetl to readers by the 
exertions of Elias Ldnnrot that the Fhmish language 4^ 
used for literary oorapositiotii l^nnrot adso collected and edited 
the works of the peasunt-pofete P. Korhonen (1775-1840) and 
Pentti Lyytinen, with m aAthology contoiniHg the impnWwa- 
llrons of ei^toen^other rustic bards. ' During the huft quarter ol 
the tjfth oentuiy there was an eve^inc^easlng UtetSiy acrivity 
ih Finland) oridd'e took form lese and less ol the ^utUoaiUw 
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Bti{ mhl^ aCri'd iftofe 

aBbtfeitiai V^rrticuhdf. iVt ttte lii' Mte bf ^ 

*Httlit?(ial tiiiMiibfeS;, bdbkfe' ih kliiibiSt ei;^' bbaiidh 6f Tfesfealr^fch ‘ire 
to'u'nd M the Iktij^iik^e, tranfekiidhs 'oi ttdkpttliid'iiisl* ^ 

'meet with, 'dutiitj^ the pteseiit ceht?^, i considcndiMe nuthbet 
of trkme^ of poeti knd drkmatfets, rid 'dbiibt vfety tnlh'dr, ks 
painters, sculptor^ attd imisidal ddiiipdsets. ' At the Patts 
Irttetnanofial Ekhibitidn of sever^il nati^ Fihhish pafntets 
and sculptotS exhibited Wdrics which' NvdUld do credit to any 
country ; and both in the fine ^d appifed arts Finland occupied 
a position thoiroughly creditable. An important contribution 
to a history of Finnish litchature is Krohri’S SuoiH/nkiclfnen 
ri&ioUisuns rutHsifwallan a^ikand (1862). Finland is wonderfully 
rich in periddicds of all kinds, the publications Of the Finnish 
Societies of Literature and of Sciences and other learned bodies 
being specially valuable. A great work in the revival of an 
interest in the Finnish language Was done by the Suomalaistfn 
Kifjdlisduden StUra (the Finnish Literary Society), which from 
the year 1841 has published a valuable annual, SUffnii. The 
Finnish Literary Society has also published a new edition of the 
works of the Father of Finnish history, Henry (iabtfel Porthan 
(died 1804). A valuable handbook of Finnish history was pub- 
lished at Helsingfors in 1869-1873, by Yrjo Koskihen, and has 
been translated into both S'wedish and German. The author 
was a Swede, Geot^g Fnrsman, the above form being a Finnish 
translation. Other works on Finnish history and some important 
works in Finnish geography have also appeared. In language 
we have LdnnrOt^s great Finnish-Swedish dictionary, published 
by the Finnish Literary Society. Dr Otto Donner’s Ccmpafdtiife 
Dictionary of the h'inno-lJp^ic Languages (Helsingfors and 
Leipzig) is in German. In imaginative literature Finland has 
produced several important writers Of the viemacular. Alexis 
Stenwall (“ Kiwi ”) (1834-1872), the soh of a village tailor, 
was the best poet of his time ; he wrote popular dramas and an 
historical romance, The Seven Brothers (1870), Among recent 
playwrights Mrs Minha Canth (1844-1897) has been the most 
successful. Other dramatists arc E, F. Johnsson (1844-1895), 
P. Cajander (b. 1846), who translated Shakespeare into Finnish, 
and Karl Bergbom (b. 1843). Among lyric poets arc J. H. 
Erkko (b. 1849), Arwd Jannes (b, 1848) and Vrjd Wcijola 
(b. 1875). The earliest novelist of Finland, Pietari PSivarinta 
(b. 1827), w^as the son of a labourer ; he is the author of a grimly 
realistic story, Bis Life. Many of the popular Finnish authors 
of our day arc peasants. Kauppis Heikki was a wagoner ; Alkio 
Filander a farmer ; Heikki Mavilkinen a smith ; Juhdna Kokko 
(KySWR a gamekeeper. The most gifted of the Writers of 
FinlSBn, however, is certainly Juhani Aho (b. 1861), the son of 
a country clergyman. His earliest Writings Were studies of 
modern life, very realistically treated. Aho then went to 
reside in France, where he made d close Study of the methods 
of the leading Fricnch novelists of the newet school. About the 
year 1893 he began to publish short stories, some of Which, such 
as Enris, The Fortress df Matthias, The Old Utah of Korpela and 
Finland's Flag, ate delicate Works Of art, while they reveal to a 
ver\^ interesting degree the temper and ambitions of the cohtJ^m- 
porar3y Finnish population. It hds been w'dll said that in the 
wHtings of Juhani Aho (tab ht ftacCd dll thd idSb.syncrasi^s 
which have fdrm'ed the butious dhd pkthetib. histbty rtf Finland 
in recent years. A village priest, TUho Peijbneri (b, 1857), in 
tales of somewfiat artless fotm, has depicted the hardships 
which poverty tod often entdiU Upon the Fuin in his countty 
life. Tolstoy has found art iiriitator iii Arwid Jkrnefelt (b. 1861). 
Santeri Ingman (h. 1866J .sombwhaf rialv'ely, but hot without 
skill, has followed in the steps of Aho. It Would be an error to 
exaggerate either the force Or the oHglnality of these feafly 
developments of a national Finnish literature,, which, mofedvei*, 
art mostly brief and unamoitibus Ih chardbter. But the;jr are 
eminently sincere, and they haVe the great merit of illustrating 
the local aspects of land.scape and temperament and manners. 
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t fn^r Dichier, {Berlin, 1899) ; C. J. BiUsoa, Poplar Poetry a/ tie 
tmts (tijndqn, 1909) ; V. Vnhnin% Opj^rsip af'Pirtlands TjftteraUir- 
iwrtk for )tkdior (HilsinpforSf, 18^3). For writers UMBg the Bwediib 
SWitxmN : LUemare. (E. G.) 

PIWIAY, QEOKGE ‘(i 799 ~i^ 75 )i British historian, was bttm 
of ScOttfsh parents at Faversham, Kent, on the 2i8t of December 
1799: Fie studied for the law in Glasgow, and about 1821 weht 
to'Gdttingen. He had already begun to feel a deep interest m. 
the Greek struggle fOr independence, and ih 1823 he reSolved to 
visit the country, in November he arrived in Cephalonia, where 
he was kindly receiwd by Lord Byron. Shortly afterwards He 
landed at Pyle's, and during the next fourteen months he 
improved his knowledge of the languai^e, history and antiquities 
of the country. Though he formed ah unfavourable o^nion 
of the Grtek Headers, both civil and military, he by no means 
lost his enthusiasm fer their cause. A severe attack of fever, 
however, conibined With o^er circumstanccvs*, induced him ta 
spend the Winter of 1824-1825 and the spring of 1825 in Rome, 
Naples and Sicily. He then returned to Scotland, and, after 
spending a .siimhier at Castle Toward, Argyllshire, went to 
Edinburgh, Where he passed his examination in civil law at the 
university, with d view to being called to the Scottish bar. His 
enthusiasm, however, carried him hack to Greece, where he 
resided almost uninterruptedly till his death. He took part in 
the unsuccessful operations of Lord Cochrane and Sir Richard 
Church for the relief of Athens in 1827. When independence 
had been .secured in 1829 he bought a landed e.state in Attica, 
but all his efforts for the introduction of a l^etter system of 
agriculture ended in failure, and he de\'oted himself to the 
literary work which occupied the rest of his life, llis first 
publications wore The Beflenic Kingdom and the Greek Nation 
(T836) ; Ks^ai sur les prinripes de hanque apfiiquSs d Vital actud 
de la Grice (Athens, 1836) ; and Kewdfks do the Topography 
of Oropia and Diactia, with a map (AthfsrtS, 1838). The first 
instalment of his great historical Wf)fk appeared in 18.^4 C?nd ed., 
1857) under the title Greece wider the Romms : a Historical 
View of the Condition of the Greek Nation frdm the lime of its 
Conquest by the Rodmans until the KxHncUon of the Roman Empire 
in the East. Meanwhile he had been qualifying himself still 
further by travel as well as by reading ; he unclcrtook several 
tours to various quarters of the Levant ; and as the result of 
one of them htf piiblislied a volume On the Site of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; ivith a plan of Jerusalem (J847). I’he History of the 
Byzantine and Greek Empires from 7 / 6 ^/ 4 SL was (‘ompleted 
in 1854. It was speedily followed by the liistaYy of Greece under 
the Ottoman and Venetian Domination (1856), and by the History 
of the Greek Rei^alution (1861). In weak health, and conscious 
of failing energy, he spent hi*> last veals in revising his history. 
From 1864 to 1870 he was alsb correspondent of The Times 
newspaper, his letters to which attracted con.sidcrable attent^cn, 
andj appearing in the Circek newspapers, exerci.sed a distinct 
influence on Greek politics. He wAs u member of .several learned 
I societies ; and in 1854 he received from the university of Kdin- 
I htjrgh th^ honorary degree of LL.D. He died at Athens on the 
' 26th of January 1875. A new edition of his History, edited by 
the Rev. H. F. Tozer, was issued by the Oxford Clarendon press in 
1877. It includes a brief but extremely interesting fragment of air 
autobiography of the author, almost the only authority for his life. 

As an hi.storian, Finlay had the mrtrit of entering upon a field 
Of research that had been neglected by English writers, Gibbon 
alone being a partial exception. As a student, he wds laborious ; 
as a scholar, he was accurate ; as a thinker, he was both acute 
and profdiind ; and in all that he wrote he was unswerving in 
his loyalty to the i)rihcit)les of constitutional government and to 
the cause of liberty and justice. 

FINN MAC COOL (in Irish Mac CimAiLi), the central 
figute of the later heroic cycle W Ireland, commonly called 
Ossiahic or f eniaii. In Scotland Find usually goes by the name 
of F'ingal, iliis appears to be due to a m^uhderstanding of the 
title assumed die Lord of che Isles, Ri Fionnghali, i.e\, king of 
th^ kdriej Find’s father, Ctimall mac Tr6nm6ir, was urtcle to Com 
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€6tchathach, High King of Ireland, who died in A.x>. 157* Cumall 
carried off Murna Munchaem, the daughter of a Dtuid named 
Tadg mac Nuadat, and this led to the battle of Cnucha, in which 
Cumall was slain by Goll mac Morna (a.d. 174). Find was bom 
after his father's death and was at first called Demni. He is 
leader of the fiann or fHnne (English “Fenians"), a kind of 
militia or standing army which was drawn from all quarters of 
Ireland. His father had held the same office before him, but 
after his death it passed to his enemy Goll mac Morna, who 
retained it until Find came to man’s estate. Find usually 
resided at Almu (Allen) in Co. Kildare, where he was surrounded 
by some of the contingents of the fiann, the rest being scattered 
throughout Ireland to ward off enemies, particularly those 
coming from over the sea. In times of invasion Find collected 
his forces, overcame the foe, and pursued him to Scotland or 
Lochlann (Scandinavia) as the case might be. When not 
engaged in war the fiann gave themselves up to the chase or 
love-adventures. We are informed in great detail as to the 
conditions of admission to this privileged band, which were 
at once singular and exacting. The foremost heroes in Find’s 
train were his son Ossian, his grandson Oscar, Cailte mac Ronain, 
and Diarmait O’Duibne, whose eloj^ment with Find’s destined 
bride Grainne, daughter of the High-King Cormac mac Airt 
(a.d. 227-266), forms the subject of a celebrated story. These, 
like Find, were all of the Ua Baisgne branch, with which was 
allied the Ua Morna, with whom they were generally at variance. 
The latter hailed from Connaught, chief among them being 
Goll and Conan. By the annalists Find is represented as having 
mot with death by treachery either in 252 or 283. Under 
Coirpre Lifeochair, successor to Cormac mac Airt, the power 
of the fiann became intolerable. The monarch accordingly 
took up arms against them and utterly crushed them at the 
battle of Gabra (a.d. 283). Very few survived the defeat, but 
the story makes Ossian and Cailte live on until after the arrival 
of St Patrick in 432. 

It is incredible that such a band as the fiann should have 
existed in the 2nd and 3rd centuries. A number of sagas older 
in date than the Ossianic stories have been preserved, which deal 
with events happening in the reigns of Art son of Conn {166-196), 
Lugaid mac Con (196-227), and Cormac mac Airt (227-266), 
but none of these in their oldest shape contain any allusion 
whatsoever to Find and his warriors. In the history of the 
Boroma, contained in the book of Leinster, Find is merely a 
Leinster chieftain who assists Brcssal the king of Leinster 
iigainst Coirpre Lifeochair, It can be shown that Find was 
originally a figure in I^inster-Munster tradition previous to the 
Viking age, but we have no documentary evidence concerning 
him at this time. He seems primarily to have been regarded as 
a poet mid magician. Later he appears to have been trans- 
formed into a petty chief, and Zimmer even tried to show that 
his personality was developed in Leinster and Munster local 
tradition out of stories clustering round the figure of the Viking 
leader Ketill Hviti (Caittil Find), who was slain in 857! By the 
year 1000 Find was certainly connected in the.minds of the people 
with the reign of Cormac mac Airt, but the process is obscure. ’ 
Recently John MacNeill has pointed out that in the oldest 
genealogies Find is always connected with the Ui Tairrsigh of 

• Fmlge (Offaley, a district comprising the present county of 
Kildare and parts of King’s and Queen’s counties). The Ui 
Tairrsigh were undoubtedly of Firbolg origin, and MacNeill 
would account in this manner for the slow acceptance of the 
stories by the conquering Milesians. Whilst the Ulster epic was 
hishionable at court, the shbject races clung to the Fenian cycle. 
For the Iasi 800 years Find has been the national hero of the 
Gaelic-speaking populations of Ireland, the Scottish Highlands 
and the Isle of Man. See also Celt (subsection Irish Literaiure). 

Authorities. — A. Nutt, ^j^sian and the Ossianic Literature 
(i.X)ndon, i8qq) ; H. Zimindr,^WKeltische BeitrSgc iii.,” Zeitschrifi fUr 
(Deutsches Altertum (1891), vol. xxxv. pp. 1-172; L, C. Stem, “Die 
f.'ssi inisch'm Ilcldenliedcr,'* Zeitschrift fUr vergleichende Litteratur- I 
f'-schichie (1895; trans. by J. L. Robertson in Transactions of the 
( aelic Society of Inverness, i8q7*.i 898, vol. xxii. pp. 2S7-^2s) : T. ! 

AMaqNeill, Duanaire Finn (London, 1908). (E. * I 


nNNQ*UGRlAK» or Finno-Ugric, the designation of a 
division of the Ural-Altaic family of languages and their speakers. 
The first part is the name given by their neighbours, though 
not used by themselves, to the inhabitants of the eastern shores 
of the Baltic. ^ It is probably the same word as the Fenni of 
Tacitus and ^iwoi of Ptolemy, though it is not certain that those 
races were Finns in the modem sense. It possibly means people 
of the fens or marshes, and corresponds to the native word Suomiy 
which appears to be derived from suo, a marsh. Finn and 
Finnish are used not only of the inhabitants of Finland but 
also in a more extended sense of similar tribes found in Russia 
and sometimes called Baltic Finns and Volga Finns. In thi.s 
sense the Esthonian tribes (Baltic), the Laps, the Cheremis and 
Mordvins (Volga), and the Permian tribes are all Finns. The 
name is not, however, extended to the Ostiaks, Voguls and 
Magyars, who, though allied, form a separate subdivision called 
Ugrian, a name derived from Yura or Ugra, the country on 
either side of the Ural Mountains, and first used by Castr6n in 
a scientific sense. 

The name Finno-Ugric is primarily linguistic and must not 
be pressed as indicating a community of physical features 
and customs. But making allowance for the change of language 
by some tril)es, the Finno-Ugrians form, with the striking ex- 
ception of the Hungarians, a moderately homogeneous whole. 
They are nomads, but, unlike the Turks, Mongols and Manchus, 
have hardly ever shown themselves warlike and have no power 
of political organipition. Those of them who have not come 
under European influence live under the simplest form of 
patriarchal government, and states, kings or even great chiefs 
are almost unknown among them. 

Their headquarters are in Russia. From the Baltic to south 
Siberia extends a vast plain broken only by the Urals. Large 
parts of it are still wooded, and the proportion of forest land and 
marsh was no doubt much greater formerly. The Finno-Ugric 
tribes seem to shun the open steppes but are widely spread in 
the wooded county, especially on the banks of lakes and rivers. 
Their want of political influence renders them obscure, but they 
form a considerable element in the population of the northern, 
middle and eastern provinces of Russia, but are not found much 
to the south of Moscow (except in the east) or in the west (except 
in the Baltic provinces). The difference of temperament between 
the Great Russians and the purer Slavs such as the Little 
Russians is partly due to an infusion of F'innish blood. 

Physically the Finno-Upic races are as a rule solidly built 
and, though there is considerable variation in height and the 
cephalic index, are mostly of small or medium statur^ MjMwhat 
squat, and brachy- or mesocephalic. As a rule the s lny i^^eyish 
or olive coloured, the eyes grey or blue, the hair light, the 
beard scanty. Most of them seem deficient in energy and 
liveliness, both mental and physical ; they are slow, heavy, 
conservative, somewhat su-spicious and vindictive, inclined to 
be taciturn and melancholy. On the other hand they aro. 
patient, persevering, industrious, faithful and honest. When 
their natural mistrust of strangers is overcome they are kindly 
and hospitable. 

1. Tribes and Nations.— The Ugrian subdivision, which seems 
to be in many respects the more primitive, consists of three 
peoples standing on very different levels of civilization, the 
Ostiaks and Voguls and the Hungarians. 

The Ostiaks (Ostyaks or Ostjaks) are a tribe of nomadic 
fishermen and hunters inhabiting at present the government 
of Tobolsk and the banks of the Obi. They formerly 
extended into the government of Perm on the European ®*^^*^** 
side of the Ural Mountains. The so-called Ostiaks of the Yenisei 
appear to he a different race and not to belong to the Finno- 
Ugrian group. The Ostiaks are still partially pagan and wor^ip 
the River Obi. Allied to them are the Voguls. a similar nom^ic 
tribe found on both sides of the Urals, and formerly 
extending at least as far as the government of Vologda. 

The languages of the Ostiaks and Voguls are allied, though ttot 
merj directs of one another, and form a small group separaifll^ 
from the languages of the Finns both Western and Eastftn. 
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For fi:rther details of these and other tribes see under the separate 

headings. 

According to the legend, Nimrod had two sons, Hunyor and 
Mug} or. Ihey married daughters of the prince of the i^ans 
and became the ancestors of the two kindred nations, 
Huns and Magyars or Hungarians. This story corre- 
gar/Mos. sponds with what can be ascertained scientifically about 
the origin of these peoples. It is probable that the 
Huns and Magyars were allied tribes of mixed descent comprising 
both Turkish and Finno-Ugrian elements. The language is 
indisputably Finno-Ugrian, but the name Hungarian seems to 
lead back to the form Un-ugur, and to suggest Turkish connexions 
ivhich are confirmed by the warlike habits of the Huns and 
Magyars. The same name possibly occurs in the form Hiung-nu 
as far east as the frontiers of China, but recent authorities are 
of opinion that the tribes from whom the present Hungarians 
are descended were formed originally in the Terek-Kuban 
country to the north of the Caucasus, where a mixture of Turkish 
and Ugrian blood took place, a Ugrian language, but Turkish 
mode of life predominating. They were also influenced by 
Iranians and the various tribes of the Caucasus. Both Huns 
and Magyars moved westwards, but the Huns invaded Europe 
in the 5th century and made no permanent settlement in spite 
of the devastation they caused, whereas the Magyars remained 
for some centuries near the banks of the Don. According to 
tradition they were compelled to leave a country called Lebedia 
under the pressure of nomadic tribes, and moved westward 
under the leadership of seven dukes. They conquered Hungary 
in the years 884-895, and the first king of their new dominions 
was called Arpdd. For the chequered and often tragic history 
of the country see Hungary. The Magyars were converted to 
Christianity in the nth century and adhered to the Roman 
not the Eastern Church. They have in all probability entirely 
lost their ancient physique, but have retained their language, 
and traces of their older life may be seen in their fondness for 
horses and flocks. 

The following are the principal Finnish peoples. The Permiam 
and Syryemans may he treated as one tribe. The latter name 
is very variously spelt as Syrjenian,Sirianian,Zyrjenian, 
suiTs^r’ Zirkin, &c. They both call themselves Komi and 
Galana' speak a mutually intelligible language, allied to 
Votiak. The name Bjarmisch is sometimes applied 
to this sub-group. Both Perrnians and Syryenians are found 
chiefly in the governments of Perm, Vologda and Archangel, 
but there are a few Syryeninns on the Siberian side of the Urals. 
The Syryenian headquarters are at the town of Ishma on the 
Pechora, whereas the name Permian is more correctly restricted 
to the inhabitants of the right bank of the upper Kama. Both 
probably extended much farther to the west in former times. 
The Syryenians are said to be more intelligent and active than 
most Finnish tribes and to make considerable journeys for 
trading purposes. They arc possibly a mixed race. 

The Voliafts are a tribe of about a quarter of a million persons 
dwelling chiefly in the south-eastern part of the government 
of Viatka. Their language indicates that they have 
' borrowed a good deal from the Tatars and Chuvashes, 
and they seem to have little individuality, being described as 
weak both mentally and physically. They call themselves 
Ud-murt or Urt-murt. About the i6th century some of them 
migrated, doubtless under the pressure of Russian advance, into 
the government of Ufa and, the country being more fertile, are 
said to have improved in physique. 

The Chnemissians, or Tcheremissians or Cheremis, who call 
themselves Mari, inhabit the banks of the Volga, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Kazan. Those inhabiting the right 
mltficof. Volga are physically stronger and are 

known as Hill Cheremiss. The evidence of place 
names makes it probable that their present position is the result 
of their being driven northwards by the Mordvins and then 
southwards by the Russians. There is some discrepancy between 
their language and their physical characteristics. The former 
fihows affinities to both Mordvinian and the Permian group, but 


their crania are said to be mainly dolichocephalic^ and it 
been suggested that they are connected with the neolithic 
dolichocephalic population of Lake I^doga. They are gentle 
and honest, but neither active nor intelligent. 

The MordvinianSy also called Mordvd, Mordvins and Mordvs, 
are scattered over the provinces near the middle Volga, especially 
Nizhniy Novgorod, Kazan, Penza, Tambov, Simbirsk, ^ 

Ufa and even Orenburg. Though not continuous, 
their settlements are considerable both in extent and 
population. They are the most important of the Eastern Finns, 
and their traditions speak of a capital and of a king who fought 
with the Tatars. They are mentioned as Mordens as early as the 
6th century, but do not now use the name, calling themselves 
after one of their two divisions, Moksha or Erza. Their country 
is still covered with forest to a large extent. Their language 
is on the one side allied to Cheremissian. On the other it shows 
a nearer approach to Finnish (Suomi) than the other Eastern 
languages of the family, but it has also constructions peculiar 
to itself. 

The Lapps arc found in Norway, Sweden and Finland. They 
call themselves Sabme, but are called Finns by the Norwegians, 
'fhey are the shortest and most brachy cephalic race 
in Europe. The majority are nomads who live by * ** 
pasturing reindeer, and are known as Mountain Lapps, but 
others have become more or less settled and live by hunting or 
fishing. From ancient times the Lapps have had a great reputa- 
tion among the Finns and other neighbouring nations for skill 
in sorcery. 

The Esthonians are the peasantry of the Russian province 
Esthonia and the neighbouring districts. They were serfs 
until 1817 when they were liberated, but their condition 
remained unsatisfactory and led to a serious rebellion in atam. 
1859. They are practically a branch of the Finns, and 
are hardly .separable from the other Finnish tribes inhabiting 
the Baltic provinces. The name Est or Ehst, by which they 
are known to foreigners, appears to l)e the .same as the Aestii 
of Tacitus, and to have properly belonged to quite a different 
tribe. They call themselves Mil mes, or counti*}’ people, and 
their land Rahwama or Wiroma (cf. Finnish, Virolaiset, listhon- 
ians). Though not superior to other tribes in general intelligence, 
they have become more civilized owing to their more . intimate 
connexion with the R ussian and German population around them. 

LivSy Livlanders or Livonians is the name given to the old 
Finnish-speaking population of west Livltind or Livonia and 
north Kurland. We hear of them as a warlike and 
predatory pagan tribe in the middle ages, and it is 
possible that they were a mixed l^tto-Finnish race 
from the beginning. In modern times they have become almost 
completely absorbed by Letts, and their language is only spoken 
in a few places on the coast of Kurland. It has indeed been 
disputed if it still exists. It is known as Livish or Livonian and 
is allied to Esthonian. 

The Votes (not to be confounded with the Votiaks), also 
called southern Chudes and Vatjalaiset, apparently represent 
the original inhabitants of Ingria, the district round yotaa 
St Petersburg, but have decreased before the advance ® *** 
of the Russians and also of Karelians from the north. They are 
heard of in the nth century, but now occupy only about thirty 
parishes in north-west Ingria. 

The Vepsas or Vepses, also called Northern Chudes, are another 
tribe allied to the Esthonians, but are more numerous than the 
Votes. They are found in the district of Tikhvinsk yapaas. 
and other parts of the government of Old Novgorod, 
and apparently extended farther east into the government of 
Vologda in former times. Linguistically both the Votes and 
Vepsas are closely related to the Esthonians. 

The Finns proper or Suomi, as they call themselves, are the 
most important and civilized division of the group. They 
inhabit at present the grand duchy of Finland and the piaaa, 
adjacent governments, especially Olonetz, Tver and 
St Petersburg. Formerly a tribe of them called Kainulaiset 
was also found in Sweden, whence the Swedjj call the Finns 
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Qten. At present there are two pfrmcifxd subdivisions of Finns, 
Tavastlanders or Hfttn^&iset, who occupy the southern and 
western parts of the grand duchy, andthe Kax^ians or Karjalaiset 
found in the east and norths as far as Lake Onega and towands 
the White Sea. 

The former, and generally speaking, all the inhabitants of the 
grand diu’hy liave imdergone a strong Swedish influence. There 
is a conoiJdrahle admixture of Swedish blood ; the language is 
full of Swedish words ; Christianity is universal ; and tine upper 
classes and townspeople are mainly Swedish in tlioir habits and 
speech, though ol late a persistent attempt has been made to 
Kussify the country. The hinns have much the same mental 
and moral characteristics as the other allied tribes, but have 
reached a far higher intellectual and literary stage. Several 
collections of their popular and mythologic:il poetry liave been 
made, the most celebrated of which is the Kalcwala, compiled 
l)y 1.6nnTot about and there is a copious modern literature. 
The study of the national languages and antiquities is prosecuted 
in Helsingfors and other towns with much energy : several 
learned societies have been formed and considwable results 
published, partly in Finnish. It is clear that this scientific 
activity, though animated by a patriotic Jdnnisli spirit!, owes 
much to Swedish training in the pJist. Besides tlie literary 
language there are several dialects, the most importaii/l of which 
is tliat of Savohiks. 

The Karelians are not usually regarded as separate from the 
Finns, though they are a distinct tribe as mucli as the Vepsas 
KMreUans Vtdes. Living farther east they have come less 
* under Swedish and more under Russian influence than 
the inhabitants of West Finland ; but, since many of the districts 
which they inhabit are out of the way and neglected, this influence 
has nokt been strong, so that they have adopted less of European 
civilization, and in places preserved their own customs more 
than the Westerners. They arc of a slighter and better pro- 
portioned build than the Finns, more enterprising, lively and 
friendly, but less persevering and tenacious. I'hey nural^er 
about 260,000, of whom about 63,000 live in Olonetz and 195,000 
in Tver and Novgorod, but in the southern districts are less 
distinguished from the Russian population. They luclong to 
the Russian Church, whereas the Finns of the grand duchy are 
Protestants. Tliere also appear to be authentic traces of a 
Karelian populatkm in K^uga, Yaroslavl, Vladimir, Vologda 
and Tambov. It was among them that the Kaleimla was 
collected, chiefly in East h’inland and Olonetz. 

There is some difference of opinion as to w'hethcr the Samoyedes 
should be included among the Finno-Ugrian tribes or be given 
the rank of a separate division equivalent to Fuano- 
Ugrian and Turkish. The linguistic question is 
discussed below. The Samoyedes arc a nomad tribe 
who wander with their reindeer over the treeless plains which 
border on the White and Kara seas on either side of the Urals. 
In culture and habits they resemble the Finno-Ugrian tribes, 
and there seems to Ije no adequate reason for separating them. 

Various other peoples have been referred to. the Finno-Ugrian 
group, but some doubt must remain as to the propriety 
iaciuMioaM,^^ the classification, cither because tliey are now 
extinct, or because they are suspected of having 
changed their language. 

The original Bulgarians, who had their home on the Volga 
before they invaded the country which now bears their name, 
were probably a tril)e similar to the Magyars, though all record 
of their language is lost. It has been disputed whether the 
Khazars, who m the middle ages occupied parts of south Russia 
and the shores of the Caspian, were Finno-Ugrians or Turks, and 
there is the same doubt about the Avars and Pechenegs, which 
without linguistic evidence remains insoluble. Nor is the differ- 
ence etbnographically important. The fornaation of hordes 
of warlike bodies, half tribes, half armies, composed of different 
races, was a characteristic of Central Asia, and it was probably 
often a martter of chance what language was adopted as the 
eoimnon speech. 

At the present day tlie Bashkirs, Meshchers and Tepters, who 


speak Tatar ace.tihougbt to be Finnish in origin, as ar& 

also the Chuvashes, whose language is I’atar strongly modified 
by Finnish influence. The httle known, Soyots of the headwaters 
of tlw Yenisei are also said to be Finno-Ugrians. 

The name Chude appears to be properly applied to the Vepsas 
and Votes but is e^ttended by popular usage in Russia to all 
Finno-Ugrian tribes, and to all extinct tribes of whatever race 
who have left tombs, monuments or relies of mining operations 
in European Russia or Siberia. Some Russian archaeologists use 
it specifically of the Permian group, But its extension is so 
vague that it is better to discard it as a scientific term. 

il. Lani^uagas. — The Finno-Ugric languages are generally 
considered as a division of the Ural-Altaic group, which consists, 
of four laniilies : T urkish, Mongol, Manchu and Finno-Ugric, 
including Samoyede unless it is reckoned separately as a fifth. 
The chief character of tlie group is that agglutination, or the 
addition of siiflixes, is the only method of word-formation, 
prefixes and significant change of vowels being unknown, as is 
also gender. This suggests an iiifinity with many other languages, 
sych as the ancient Accadian or Sumerian, and Japanese. A 
connexion between the Finno-Ugric and Dravidian hmguages has 
also boon suggested. On tlie otlier hand, the more highly 
developed agglutinative languages, such us Finnish, approach 
the inflected Aryan type, so that the Aryan languages may have 
been developed from an ancestor not unlilce tho Ural-Altaic 
grtJup. 

The Finno-Ugrian languages are distinguished from the other 
divisions of the Ural-Altaic group both in grammar and vocabu- 
lary. (iompared with Mongol and Manchu they have a much 
greater wealth of forms, both in declension and conjugation; 
the siiflixes form one word with the root and are not wholly or 
partially delacliable postpositions ; the pronominal clement 
is freely represented in the suffixes added to both verbs and 
nouns. These features arc also found in the Turkish huiguages, 
hut hinno-Ugrian has a much greater \'ariety of cases denoting 
po.siihui or mol ion. and the union of the case tenniiuition with 
the noun is more complete ,* in some l^wiguages the object can 
be incorporated in the verb, which does not occur in Turkish, 
hut tlie negative is rarely (Chcremissian) thus incorporated 
alter the Turkish fa.shion (e.g. yazmak, “to write ” ; yazntaniak, 

“ not to write ”), and in some languages takes pronominal 
suffixes (Finnish en tnUy et ttde, eivdi Ude, “ I, you, they do not 
come ”). Vowel-harmony is completely observed in Finnish 
and Mag^yar, but in the other languages is imperfectly developed, 
or has been lost under Russian influence. Relative pronouns 
and particles exist and are fully developed in some languages. 
The teuilency to form compfjunds, which is not characteristic 
of Turkish, is very marked in Finnish and Hungarian, and h 
said also to be found in Samoyede, Cheremissian and Syryenkm. 
The original order in the sentence seems to be tliat the governing 
word follows the word governed, but there arc many exceptions 
to this, particularly in Hungarian where the arrangement isr- 
very free. 

In vocabulary the pronouns agree fairly well with those of 
Turkish, Mongol and Manchu, but there is little resemblance 
lietween the numbers. Many of tl^ languages contain numerniis 
Talar and I'urkish loan-words, but with this exception the 
resemblance of vocabulary is not striking and indicates an 
ancient separation. Hut the similarity in the process of word- 
building and of the elements used, even if tliey have not the 
same sense, as well as analogies in the general construction of 
sentences and in some details the use of the infinitive or 
verbal substantive), seem to jnstify the hypothesis of an original 
relationship with the Turkish languages, which in their turn 
have connexions with the other groups. 

Samoyede is classed by some as a sepi^rate group and* ' 
some among the Finmo-Ugrian languages, but it at dny rwe 
dssplays a far closer resemblance to ^em in both grammar 
and vocabulary than do any of the Turkish languages. The 
numerals are different, but ffie personal aind mterrpgative 
pronqpns and many ctMmmon words {e.g. johaj “ river,” Finn, 
ioki.; sam^ “good,” Finn, hywd^ kole^ “fish,” Finn, kal^} 
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sho(w ^ coi) 9 idembte reieoiblancd. pie. iitflectiqii o( i;touns is 
v0ry {ouud in Fi^chUgrian but that uf the verb 

differs^ verb and noun being imperfectly differentiated. In 
detaU,, however, the verbal suffixes show analogies to those of, 
FinnorrUgrian^ Vowel -harmony and weakening of consonants 
occur as in Finnish, 

Excluding Samoyede, the Finno-Ugrian* langu^es may be 
divided into two sections: (i) Ugnan, comprising Ostiak, 
Vogul and Magyar ; and (2) Finnish. The Permian Languages 
(Syryenian, Permian and Votiak) form a distinct group within 
this latter section, and the remainder may be divided iiito the 
Volga group (Chcremissian and Mordvinian) and the West 
Finnish (Lappish, Esthonian and Finnisli proper). 

The tigrian languages appear to Imve separated from the 
Finnish branch before the systems of declension or conjugation 
were developed. Their case suffixes seem to be later formations, 
though we find f, il or k for the plural and traces of / as a local 
suffix. Ostiak and Vogul, like Samoyede, liave a dual. Moods 
and tenses are less numerous but the number of verbal forms is 
increased by those in which the pronominal object is incorporated. 
Hungarian has naturally advanced enormously beyond the 
stage reached by Ostiak and Vogul, and shows marks of strong 
European influence, but also retains primitive features. Vow'd- 
harmony is observed {vdrok, “ 1 await/’ but verek, “ 1 strike ”). 
The verb has two sets of terminations, according as it is transitive 
or intransitive, and the pronominal object is sometimes in- 
corporated. Alone among Finno-Ugrian languages it has 
developed an article, and the adjective is inflected when used 
as a predicate though not as an attribute (Jo emberek^ “ good 
men,” but Az emberck jok^ “ tlie men are good ”). There is 
great freedom in the order of words and, as in Fiimish, a tendency 
to form long compounds. 

The Finnish languages arc not divided from the Ugrian by 
any striking differences, but show greater resemblances to one 
another in details. None of them have a dual and only Mord- 
vinian an objective conjugation. The case system is elaborate 
and generally comprises twelve or fifteen forms. The negative 
conjugation is peculiar ; there arc negative adjccti\'es ending 
in iem or tom and abessive cases (c.g. Finnish syyildf without a 
cause, iiedoiiai without knowledge). 

Permian, Syiy^enian and X’otiak exhibit this common develop- 
ment less fully than the m(jre western languages. They are 
less completely inflected than the Finnish languages and more 
thorouglily jigglutinativc in the strict sense. ]n vocabulary, 
e.g, the numerals, they show resemblances to the Ugrian division. 
Syryenian has older literary remains tluin any Finno-Ugrian 
language except Hungarian. Jn tlic latter part of the 14th 
century Eussian missionaries composed in it various manuals 
and translations, using a special alphabet for the purpose. 

Unlike the Finnish and Esthonian branch, the languages of 
the Volga Finns (Mordvinian and Chcremissian) have been 
influenced by Russian and Tatar rather than by Scandinavian, 
and hence show apparent differences. But Mordvinian has 
points of detailed resemblance to Finnish which seem to point 
to a comparatively late separation, c.g. the use of ketnen for ten, 
-nza as the possessive suffix of the third personal pronoun, the 
regular formation of the imperfect with i, the infinitive with 
ma, and the participle with / (Finnish va). On the other hand 
it has many peculiarities. It retains an objective conjugation 
like the Ugrian languages, and has developed two forms of 
declension, the definite and indefinite. 

Cheremisbian has affinities to both the Permian languages 
and Mordvinian. It resembles Syryenian in its case terminations 
and also in marking the pLuraJ by interposing a distinct syllable 
(Syry. yasy Cher, vlya) between the singular and the case suffixes. 
Most of the numerals are like Syryeniaxihut kdndekhsyejndekhsye, 
for eight and nine,, recall Finnish forms {kahdeksan, yhdehm)j 
aa do also the pronouns. 

The connexion between the various West Finnish languages 
is, more obvious than between those already discussed. Lappish 
(or Lapponic) forms a link between them and Mordvinian. Its 
pronouns are remarkab’^r like the Mordvinian equivalents, but 
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the, general system of declension and conjugation, both positive 
and negative, is much as^^iR' Finnish. S'upeificiaMy, lioweret, 
I the resentbrance is obscured by the ffifference in 

phpnetics, for Lappish has iff extraordinary fondness for diph- 
I thongs and also an unusually ample provision of consonants. 

JHie affinity of Esthonian (tdgether with Votisb, Vepsish and 
Livish) to Finnish is obvious not orily to the philologist but 
to the casual learner. In d few cases it shows older forms than 
Finnish, biit on the whole is less primitive and has assumed 
under foreign* influence the features of a Eurnpran language 
even more thoroughly. The vowel-harmony is found only in the 
Dorpat dialect and there imperfectly, the pronominal affixes 
are not used, and the negative has become an unvarying particle, 
though in Vepsish and Votish it takes suffixes as in Finnish. 
On the other hand, tl)c laws for the change of consonants, the 
general system of phonetics, the declension, the pronouns and 
the positive conjugation of the verb all closely resemble Finnish. 
Esthonian has two chief dialects, those of Reval and Dorpat, and 
a certain amount of literary culture, the best-known work being 
the national epic or Kaleitn-poeg. 

Finnish proper is divided into two chief dklects, the Karelian 
or Eastern, and the Tavastland or Western. The spoken 
language of the Karelians is corrupt and nvixed with Russian, 
but the Kalnvala and their other old songs are written in a pure 
Finnish dialect, which has come to be accepted as the ordinary 
language of poetry throughout modern Finland, just as the 
Homeric dialect was used by the Greeks for epic poetr5\ ]t is 
more archaic than the Tavastland dialect and preserves many 
old forms which hat'c been lost elsewhere, but its utterance is 
softer and it sometimes rejects consonants which are retained in 
ordinary spccdi, c.g. saa^a, kosen for saada, kosken. 

The affinity of Finnish to the morn eastern languages of the 
group is clear, but it has been profoundly influenced by Scandi- 
ruu ian. and in its present form consists of non-Aryan material 
recaiJt in an Aryan and European mould. Not only are some 
of the simplest words borrowed from Scandinavian, but the- 
grammar has been radically modified. Un-Aryan peculiarities 
have been rejected, though perhaps less than in Esthonian. 
The various forms of nouns and verbs are not merely roots with 
a string of obvious suffixes attached, but the termination forms 
a whole with the root as in Greek and Latin inflections ; the 
adjective is declined and compared and agrees with its sub- 
stantive ; compound tenses are formed with the aid of the 
auxiliary verb, and there is a full supply of relatit^e pronouns 
and particles. 

Finnish and Hungarian together with Turkish are interesting 
examples of non-Aryan languages trying to participate, by both 
translation and imitation, in the literary life of Europe, but it 
may be doubted if the experiment is successful. The sense of 
effort is felt less in Hungarian than in the other languages ; 
though they are admirable instruments for terse conversation or 
popular poetry, tiiere appears to be some deep-seated difference 
in the force of the verb and the structure of phrases which 
renders them clumsy and complicated when they attempt to 
express sentences of the type common in European literature. 

in. Civilization and Religion. — The Finno-Ugric tribes have 
not been equally progressive ; some, such as' the Finns and 
Magyars, have adopted^ at least in towns, the ordinary civiliza- 
tion of Europe ; others are agriculturists ; others still nomadic. 
The wilder tribes, such as the Ostiaks, Vogiils and Lapps, mostly 
consist of one section which is nomadic and' another which is 
settling down. The following notes apply to traces of ancient 
conditions which survive sporadically but are nowhere universal. 
Few except the Hungarians have shown themselves wariike, 
though we read of conflicts with the Russians in the middle ages 
as they advanced among this older population. But most 
Finrio-lJgrians are astute and persevering hunters, and the 
Ostiaks still shoot game with a bow. The tribes are divided 
into numerous small dins which are exogamous. Marriage by 
capture is said to survive among the Cheremiss, who are still 
polygamous in some districts, but purchase of the bride is the 
more general form. Women are treated as servants and often 
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excluded from pagan religious ceremonies* The most primitive 
form of house consists of poles inclined towards one another 
and covered with skins or sods, so as to form a circular screen 
round a fire; wint^ houses are partly underground. Long 
snow-shoes are used in winter and Imts are largely employed in 
summer. The Finns in particular are very good seamen. The 
Ostiaks and Samoyedes still cast tin ornaments in wooden 
moulds. The variation of the liigher numerals in the different 
langui^es, which are sometimes obvious loan words, shows that 
the origin^ system did not extend beyond seven, and the aptitude 
for calculating and trading is not great. Several thousands of 
the Ostiaks, Voguls and Cheremiss are still unbaptized, and much 
paganism lingers among the nominal Christians, and in p)oetry 
such as the Kalewala, The deities are chiefly nature spirits and 
the importance of the several gods varies as the tribes are hunters, 
fishermen, &c. Sun or sky worship is found among the Samoyedes, 
and JunudUf the Finnish word for god, seems originally to mean 
sky. The Ostiaks worship a water-spirit of the river Obi and 
also a thunder-god. We hear of a forest-god among the Finns, 
Lapps and Cheremiss. There are also clan gods worshipped by 
each clan with special ceremonies. Traces of ancestor-worship 
are also found. The Samoyedes and Ostiaks are said to sacrifice 
to ghosts, and the Ostiaks to make images of tlie more important 
dead, which are tended and honoured, as if alive, for some years. 
Images are found in the tombs and barrows of most tribes, and 
the Samoyedes, Ostiaks and Voguls still use idols, generally 
of wood. Animal sacrifices are offered, and the lips of the 
idol sometimes smeared with blood. Quaint combinations 
of Christianity and paganism occur; thus the Cheremiss are 
said to sacrifice to the Virgin Mary. The idea that disease is 
due to possession by an evil spirit, and can be both caused and 
cured by spells, seems to prevail among all tribes, and in general 
extr^rdinary power is supposed to reside in incantations and 
magical formulae. This belief is conspicuous in the Kalewala, 
and almost every tribe has its own collection of prayers, healing 
charms and spells to be used on the most varied occasions. 
A knowledge of these formulae is |>ossessecl by wizards (Finnish 
noiia) corresponding to the Shamans of the Altaic peoples. 
They are exorcists and also mediums who can ascertain the 
will of the god.s ; a magic drum plays a great part in their 
invocations, and their office is generaHy hereditary. The non- 
Buddhist elements of Chinese and Japanese religion present 
the same features as are found among the Finno-Ugrians — nature- 
worship, ancestor- worship and exorcism — but in a much more 
elaborate and developed form. 

IV. History , — Most of the Finno-Ugrian tribes have no history 
or written records, and little in the way of traditions of their 
past. In their later period the Hungarians and Finns enter 
to some extent the course of ordinary European history. Por 
the earlier period we have no positive information, but the labours 
of investigators, especially m Finland, have collected a great 
number of archaeological and philological data from wjiich an 
account of the ancient wanderings of these tribes may be con- 
structed, Barrows containing skulls and ornaments may mark 
the advance of a special form of culture, and language niay be 
of assistance ; if we find, for instance, a language with loan 
words of an archaic type, we may conclude that it was in contact 
witlvthe other language from which it borrowed at the tijmc whei\ 
such forms were current. But clearly all such deductions 
contain a large element of theory, and the following sketch is 
given with all reserve. 

The Finno-Ugrian tribes originally lived together east of the 
Urals and spoke a common language. It is not certain if they 
were all of the same physical type, for the association of different 
races speaking one language is common in central Asia. They 
were hunters and fishermen, not agriculturists. At an unknown 
penod the Finns, still undivided, moved into Europe and perhaps 
settled on the Volga and Oka. They had perhaps arrived there 
before 1500 B.C., learned pome rudiments of agriculture, and 
developed them system of numbers up to ten. They were still 
in the neolithic About 600 b.c. they came in contact 

with an Iranian pilople, from whom they learned the use of 


met^s, and borrowed numerals for a hundred (Finnish saia, 
Ostiak sdty Magyar jsfls; cf. Zend sata) and a thousand (Magyar 
net] cf. hazaflra and hazar), Ma^ar and some other languages 
also borrowed a word for ten (Hz, cf. das). This Iranian race 
may perhaps have been the Scythians, who are believed by many 
authorities to have been Iranians and to be represented by the 
Osetians of the Caucasus. There was probably a trade route 
up the Volga in the 4th century b.c. About that time the 
Western Finns must have broken away from the Mordvinians 
and wandered north-westwards. At a period not much later 
than the Christian era, they must have come in contact with 
Letto-Lithuanian peoples in the Baltic provinces, and also with 
Scandinavians. Whether they came in contact with the latter 
first in the Baltic provinces or in Finland itself is disputed, as 
there may have been Scandinavians in the Baltic provinces. 
But the distribution of tombs and barrows seems to indicate 
that they entered Finland not from the east through Karelia 
but from the Baltic provinces by sea to Satakunta and the 
south-east coast, whence they extended eastwards. From both 
Lithuanians and Scandinavians they borrowed an enormous 
quantity of culture-words and probably the ideas and materials 
they indicate. Thus the Finnish words for gold, king and 
eyeiything concerned with government are of Scandinavian 
origin. Their migration to Finland was probably complete about 
A.D. 800. Meanwhile the Slav tribes known later as Russians 
were coming up from the south and pressed the Finns northwards, 
overwhelming but not annihilating them in the country between 
St Petersburg and Moscow. The same movement tended to 
drive the Eastern Finns and Ugrians backwards towards the east. 
'Phe Finns know the Russians by the name of Venajd, or Wends, 
and as this name is not used by Slavs themselves but by Scandi- 
navians and Teutons, it seems clear that they arrived among 
the Finns as greater strangers than the Scandinavians and 
I known by a foreign name. Christianity was perhaps first 
[ preached to the Finns as early as A.n. 1000, but there was a long 
political and religious struggle with the Swedes. At the end of 
the 13th century Finland was definitely converted and annexed 
to Sweden, remaining a dependency of that cuLiiitry until 1809, 
when it was ceded to Russia. 

The Ugrians and Eastern h'inns took no part in the westward 
movement and did not fall under western influences but came 
into contact with Tatar tribes and wore more or less Tatarized. 
In some cases this took the form of the adoption of a Talar 
language, in others (Mordvin, Cheremis and Votiak) a large 
number of Tatar words were borrowed. We also know that there 
were considerable settlements of these tribes, perhaps amounting 
to states, on the Volga and in south-eastern Russia. Such 
was Great Bulgaria, which continued until destroyed by the 
Mongols in 1238. The pressure of tribes farther east acting on 
these settlements dislodged sections of them from time to time 
and created the series of invasions which devastated the East 
Roman empire from the 5th century onwards. But we do not ' 
know what were the languiiges spoken by the Huns, Bulgarians, 
Pechenegs and Avars, so that we cannot say whether they were 
Turks, Finns or Ugrians, nor does it follow that a horde speaking 
a Ugrian language were necessarily Ugrians by race. An inspec- 
tion of the performances of the various tribes, as far as we can 
distinguish them, suggests that the Turks or Tatars were the 
warlike element. The names Hun and Hungarian may possibly 
be the same as Hiung-nu, but we cannot assume that this trilie 
passed across Asia unchanged in language and physique. The 
Hungarians entered on their present phase at the end of the 9th 
century of this era, when they crossed the Carpathians and 
conquered the old Pannonia and Dacia. For half a century or 
so before this invasion they are said to have inhabited Atelkuzu, ♦ 
probably a district between the Dnieper and the Danube. The 
isolated groups of Hungarians now found in Transylvania and 
called Szeklers are considered the purest descendants of the 
invading Magyars. Those who .settled in the plains of Hungary 
probably mingled there with remnants of Huns, Avars and 
earliea invaders, and also with subsequent invaders, such as 
Pechenegs and Kumans. 
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BtBLioGRAPHV.^Aftiong the older writers maj^ be mentioned 
Strahlenberg [Das nord^ und dstlicke Theil von Eu¥opa und Asia^ 
I 730 )» Johann G9ttUeb Gfeorgi [Description de .toutes les nations de 
V empire de la Ettssie, French tr., St Petersburg, 1777), but especiallv 
the various works of Matthias A. Castren (1852-1853) and W. Schott 
(1858). Modem scientific knowledge of the Finno-Ugrians and their 
languages was founded by these two authors. Among newer works 
some of the most important separate publications are ; J . R. Aspelin, 
Antiquitis du nord finnu-ougrien (1877-1884) ; J, Abercromby, 
Pre- and Proto-historic Finns (1898); and A. Hackmann, Die dltere 
Eisenseit in Finnland [iqo;^). 

The recent literature on the origin, cu.sloms, antiquities and 
languages of these races is voluminous, but is contained chiefly not 
in separate books but in special learned pieriodicais. Of these* “there 
are several: Journal de la Sociite Finno-ougrienne (Helsingfors) 
\Suomalais-V grilaisen Seuran Aikahauskirja) ; Finnisch-ugrische 
Forschungen (Helsingfors and Leipzig) ; Mitteilungen der archdo- 
logischen, historischen und ethnographiseken Gesellschaft der Kais. 
Universitdt zu Kasan ; Keleti Szemle or Revue orientale pour les 
etudes ouralo-altaiques (Budapest). In all of these will be found 
numerous valuable articles by such authors as Ahlqvisl, Hak*vy, 
Heikel, Krohn, MuncAcsi, Paasonen, Set ala, Smumow, Thomsen 
and Vambery. 

The titles of grammars and dictionaries will be found under the 
headings of the different languages. For general linguistic questions 
may be consulted the works of Castren, Schott and Otto Doiiner, 
also such parts of tlie following as treat of FinnoT^gric languages : 
Byrne, Principles of the Structure of Language, vol. i. (1892); Friedrich 
Muller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft //., Band ii., Abth. 1882; 
Steintlial and Mislcli, Abriss der Sprachwissenschaft (1893). (C. El.) 

FINSBURY, a central metropolitan borough of Ixindon, 
England, bounded N. by Islington, E. by Shoreditch, S. by the 
city of London and W, by Holborn and St I'ancras. Pop. 
^1901) 101,463. The principal thoroughfares are Pcntonville 
Road, from King's Cross east to the Angel, Islington, continuing 
K. and S. in City Road and S. again to the City in Moorgute 
Street ; Clerkenwell Road and Old Street, crossing the centre 
from W. to E. ; King’s Cross Road running S.E. into Farringdon 
Road, and so to the City ; St John Street and Road and Goswell 
Road (the residence of Dickens’ Pickwick) running S. from the 
Angel tow'ards the City ; and Rosebery Avenue running S.W. 
from St John Street into Holborn. The commercial character 
(if the City extends into the southern part of the borough ; the 
residential houses are mostly those of artisans. Local industries 
include working in precious metals, watch-making, printing 
and paper-making. 

An early form of the name is Vynesbury, but the derivation 
is not known. The place w'as supposed by some to take name 
from an extensive fen, a part of W'hich, commonly known as 
Moorfields (cf. Moorgate Street), was drained in the i6th century 
and subsequently laid out as public grounds. It was a frequent 
resort of l^epys, who mentions its houses of entertainment and 
the wrestling and other pastimes carried on, also that it furnished 
a refuge for many of those whose houses were destroy ed in the fire 
of London in 1666. Bookstalls and other booths were numerous 
at a somewhat later date. The borough includes the parish of 
( lerkenwell (^f.2».), a locality of considerable historic interest, 
including the former priory of St John, Clerkenwell, of which 
the gateway and other traces remain. Among several other 
sites and buildings of historical interest the Charterhouse (q.v,) 
west of Aldersgate Street, stands first, originally a Carthusian 
monastery, subsequently a hospital and a school out of which 
grew the famous public school at Godaiming. Bunhill Fields, 
City Road, was used by the Dissenters as a burial-place from the 
middle of the 17th century until 1832. Among eminent persons 
interred here are John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, Susanna, mother 
of John and Charles Wesley, and George Fox, founder of the 
Society of Friends. A neighbouring chapel is intimately associ- 
ated with the Wesleys, and the house of John Wesley is opetied 
as a museum bearing his name. Many victims of the plague 
were buried in a pit neighbouring to these fields, near the junction 
of Goswell Road and Old Street. To the south of the fields 
'lies the ATtillery Ground, the training ground of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, so occupied since 1641, with barracks and 
armoury. Sadler’s Wells theatre, Rosebery Avenue, dating as 
a place of entertainment from 1683, preserves the name of a 
fashionable medicinal spring, music room and theatre, the last 


most notable in iti connexion with the names'pl Joseph Grimaldi 
the down and Samuel Phelps. Other institutions arc the tech- 
nical ccillege, Leonard Street, and St Mark’s, St Luke’s and 
the Royal chest hospitals. At Mount Pleasant is the parcels 
department of the general post office^ and at Qerkenwell Green 
the sessions house for the county of London (north side of the 
Thames). Adjacent to Rosebery Aveiiue are reservoirs of the 
New River Head. The municipal borough coincides with the 
east and central divisions of the parfiaroiaptary lx>rough of 
Finsbury, each returning one member, tte borough council 
consists of a mayor, 9 aldermen and 54 councillars. Area, * 
589*1 acres. 

FINSTERWALDE, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Prussia, on the Schackebach, a tributary of the Little EUter, 

28 m. W.S.W. of Cottbus by, rail. Pop. (1905) 10,726. The 
town has a Gothic church (1581), a chateau, schools, cloth and 
cigar factories, iron -foundries, flour and saw mills and factories 
for machine building. The town, which is first mentioned in 
1288, came into the possession of electoral Saxony in 1635 and 
of Prussia in 1815. 

FIORENZO DI LORENZO (c, 1440-1522), Itahan painter, of 
the Umbrian school, lived and worked at Perugia, where most 
of his authentic works are still preserved in the Pinacoteca. There 
is probably no other Italian master of importance of whose 
life and work so little is known. In fact the whole edifice that 
modern scientific criticism has built around his name is based 
on a single signed and dated picture (1487) in the Pinacoteca 
of Perugia — a niche with lunette, two wings and predella — and 
on the documentary evidence that he was decemvir of that city 
in 1472, in which year he entered into a contract to paint 
an altarpiece for Santa Maria Nuova — the pentatych of the 
“ Madonna and Saints ” now in the Pinacoteca. Of his birth 
and death and pupilage nothing is known, and Vasari does not 
even mention Fiorenzo’s name, though he probably refers to him 
when he says that Cristofano, Perugino’s father, sent his son 
to be the shop dru(^e of a painter in Perugia, “ who was not 
particularly distinguished in his calling, but heW the art in great 
veneration and highly honoured the men who excelled therein.” 
Certain it is that the early works both of Perugino and of Pintu- 
ricchio show certain mannerisms which point towards Fiorenzo’s 
influence, if not to his direct teaching. The list of some fifty 
pictures which modern critics have ascribed to Fiorenzo includes 
works of such widely varied character that one can hardly be 
surprised to find great divei^ence of opinion as regards the 
masters under whom Fiorenzo is supposed to have studied. 
Pisanello, Verrocchio, Benozzo Gozzoli, Antonio Pollaiuolo, 
Benedetto Bonfigli, Mantegna, Squarcione, Filippo Lippi, 
Signorelli and Ghirlandajo have all been credited with this 
distinguished pupil, who was the most typical Umbrian painter 
that stands l^tween the primitives and Perugino ; but the 
probability is that he studied under Bonfigli and was indirectly 
influenced by Gozzoli. Fiorenzo’s authentic works are remarkable 
for their sense of space and for the expression of that peculiar 
clear, soft atmosphere which is so marked a feature in the work 
of Perugino. But Fiorenzo has an intensity of feeling and a 
power of expressing character which are far removed from the 
somewhat affected grace of Perugino. Of the forty-five pictures 
bearing Fiorenzo’s name in the finacoteca of Perugia, tne eight 
charming St Bernardino panels are so different from his well- 
authenticated works, so Florentine in conception and movement, 
that the Perugian’s authorship is very questionable. On the 
other hand the beautiful ** Nativity,” the “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” and the “ Adoration of the Shepherds ” in the same 
gallery, may be accepted as the work of his hand, as also the 
fresco of SS. Romano and Rbcco at the church of S. Francesco 
at Deruta. The London National Gallery, the Berlin and the 
Frankfort museums con^n each a “Madonna and Child” 
ascribed to the master, but the attribution is in each case open 
to doubt. 

See Jean Carlyle Graham, The Problem of Fiorenzo di ^oretur 
(Perugui, 1903) ; Edward Hutton, The Cities of Umbria (London). 

(P. G. K.) 
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, np^^NZUO^ D’ARB^, ^ tow of EouHa^ Jt4jfj ip lie 
oif^PiaciMi^ it is 14 jn', S.^. by rfl5l,,27p'.ft. 

Sfio^irc isea-levd. rop,‘’(i9oi) 77(^2. ' jlp'trayers^9 by Via 
Atfrtiha/and has a’j^ictufes^ue piaz:^; >yith an old tpwor an the 
tifeitre^ The l^ajjzp Grossi also i$ a fine -biiilding, Alseno 
Hes 4 m, to the S.fe.^ and neaf it is the Cistercian abbey of Qiiara- 
valli della Coloniba^ with a fine tibVhlc dmreh and a jarge and 
beaitifdl dpister (in brick ^d y^rona marble}^ of the J2li“j4th 
ctbtiity. ‘ 

' J^llLp, TOMrtneUS (1748 -tSzi), German 

pmintdr and historian oit att, was born at Hamburg oh the 13th 
of October 1748. He received hLs first instructions in art at ^ 
a^demy qf painting at Bayreuth; ^nd in 1764^ to continue 
to studies, |ie yyeht first to Rome^ and next to Bologna, whore 
he distinguished bimself sufficiently to attain in 1769 adniission 
to the acadeniy. Returning soon after to Germany, he obtained 
the appointment of historical pointer to the court of Brunswick. 
In he removed to Gfittingcn, occupied himsdf as a drawing- 
master, and was njuned in 1784 keeper of the collection of prints 
at the hmversity library. He was appointed professor extra- 
ordinary in the philosophical faculty in ^799, and ordinary 
brofessor in 1813. During this period he had made hknseif 
Known as a writer by the publication of his GesclUchte drr ui<di- 
ttenden Ktinsfe, in 5 vols. (i798-;t8o8). This was followed in 
1815 to i' 820 the Geschicht^ der zetchnmden Kunste in Deutsche 
land tmd den verdmgien fiiederlanden, in 4 vols. These works,, 
though not attaining to any high mark of Jiteraiy excellence, 
|irc esteemed for the^ information collected in them, especially 
on 'the subject of art in the later middle ages, Fiorillo practised 
his art almost till his death, but has left no memorable master- 
piece. The most noticeable of his paintmgs is perhaps the 
Surrender of BriScis.” He died at Gottingen on the 10th of 
September 1821. 

the Scandinavian name originally given to the Scotch 
pine {Pinus s}iveslris), but at present not infrequently employed 
(\S 2L general term for the whole of the true conifers (Ahieiineae) ; 
in a rnorc exact sense, it has been transferred to the “ spruce 
and silver firs^^' the genera Picea and Abies of most mqdern 
botanists. 

The firs arc distinguished from the pines and larches by having 
their necdle-like leaves placed singly on the shoots, instead of 
grgwinjg in clusters frorn a sheath on a dwarf branch. Their 
copes are composed of thin, rounded, closely imbricated scales, 
each with a more or less conspicuous bract springing from the 
liase. The trees have usually a straight trunk, and a tendency 
to ja conical or pyramidal growth, throwing out each year a more 
or les^ regular whorl of branches from the foot of the leading 
shoot, while the buds of the lateral boughs extend horizontally. 

In the spruce firs (Picea), the cones are pendent when matqre 
anq their scales persistent ; the leaves are arrar^ed ah round tlie 
shoptSj though tlie lower opes are sometimes directed laterally, 
la the genus Abies ^ the .silver firs, the cones arc erect, and their 
sc^s orop ofiF when the seed ripens ; the leaves spread in distinct 
TOWS on each side of the shoot. 

The mqst important of the firs, in an economic sense, is fhq 
Korway spruce {P\cea ejccelsa), so ^ell known in British planta- 
tions, ihough rarely attaining there the gigantic hejght and 
gr^deur of form it often dispbiys in it? native woods. Under 
fayburahlc conditions, of growth’ it is a lofty treCi with a neady 
straight, tapering trunk, throwing out in somewhat irregular 
whorls Its widespreading branches, densely clotlied with dark, 
de^r green foliage. The boughs and iheir side-br^n^hps^ 4a they 
increase in length, haye a tendency to drqop, the lower tier, even 
in large trees^ often sweeping the ground-Tra habit th^t, with 
e jagged sprays, .and broad, shadowy, wavejike fqliage-masses, 
^s.a^eculjm'iy graceful and .picturesqqeraspact to the Norway 
slender^ fharp, slightly curyedXwesi W spattiercd 
wAly '^rpund the shoc^;; tfe upper pne 
^ fern, and the lower directed sideways, so as to give a sosbewhat 
*iflatiened appearance to the individual sprays. The elongated 

i Mj.p^ chiefly at the enfts M rite lipper branches ; 

at first, but become afterwards green, and 


eventually light brown ; their scales lightly toothed at the 
^e^ctrenuty ; they ripen in the autumn, but 8cid(»ii disdiaige 
their seeds until the following spring.* 

The tree is very ^ddy distributed, growing ^buncj^tly on 
most of the mountain ranges qf northern and central Eurqpe ; 
while in Asia it occurs at least as far east «s the Lena, and m 
iaititudeextendsfromtho Altakranges to beyond the Arctic cirde. 
On the Swiss Alps it is one of riie most preyalent and striking 
of tlie forest trees, its dark evergreen foliage often standing out 
in strong contrast to the snowy ridges and gladers beyond. 
In the lower districts of Sweden it is the predominant tree in 
most of the great forests that spread over so lar^c a portion of 
that country. In Norway it constitutes a considerable part of 
tlie dense woods of the southern dales, fiourisfaing, according 
to Eranz Christian Sohiibeler, on the mountain slopes up to an 
altitude of from 2800 to 3100 ft., and clothing the shores of some 
of the fjords to the water’s edge ; in the higher regions it is 
generally mingled with the pine. Less abundant on the western 
side of the fjelds, it again forms woods in Nordland, extending 



P Ki. I . — K orway Spruce {Picea excelsa) . Male Flowers. A , branch 
bearing male cones, reduced ; B, single male cone, enlarged ; C, single 
stamen, enlarged. 

in the neighbourhood of the coast nearly to the 67th parallel ; 
but it is, in that arctic climate, rarely met with at a greater 
etevation than 800 ft. above the sea, though in Swedish Lapland 
it is found on the slope of the SuMtclma as high as 1200 ft., its 
upper limit being everywhere lower than that of the pine. In * 
all the Scandinavian countries it is known as the Gmu or Grann. 
Great tracts of low country along the soudiern shores of the 
Baltic and in northern Russia are cxjvered with forests of spruce. 
It everywhere shows a preferenoe for a moist but well-drained 
soil, aiid never attains ila full stature or luxuriance of growth 
upon arid ground, whether .on plain or mountam— -a peculiarity 
tlut should be remembered by the planter. In a favourable 
soil and .open situation it becomes the tallest and one of the 
stateliest of European trees, rising sometimes to a height of 
from 150 to 170 ft., the trunk attAining a diameter of from 5 
to 6 it, at the ba/jc. But when it grows in dense woods, where 
the lower branches decay and drop off early, only a small head 
of foliage remaining at the tapering summit, its stem, thoqglu 
fr^uently of great, height, is rarely more than xi or 2 ft.dn 
thickness. Its|;rowth.is rapid, the straight leading sJioot, in the 
vigorous .period of the tree, o^en extending 2J or even 3 £t. in 
a siog^ season. In its native habitats it is said to endure for 
several ^centuries ; but in those countries from which the nom- 
meroial JU|)ply of its (timber, is chia%^ drawn, itatta^ perfection 
in fxiom 70 to 90 yam, according to soil and situation. 
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«Tn the most prevalent variety of the I^orway spruce the wood 
Is to be very' “knotty Vh^n the tree has ^own in an 

open^jilace, but, ajs proouced in the close northern torcfftS; often 
of to and even ^ grain. Immense quantities are imported into 
Britain from Norway, “Sweden and Prussia, under the .names 
di ** white “ Christiania ** and ** Danzig deal.'** The 

larger trees are tip into flanks and battens, much ^ed lor • 
the ‘purposes of tjhc budcler, e^ecially for ‘flooring, 'joists and. 
'ra'fters. .Where not exposed to the weather the wood is .probably 
as lasting as that of the pine, hut, not being so resinous, appears 
'Ie» adapted tor oUt-door uses. 'Great quantities are sent “from 
Swedentn a manufactured state, in the ‘form of door and window- 
frames and rfeady-prcpared flooring and much of the cheap 
** 'White deal ** furniture is made off this wood. The younger and 
smaller tr^es arc rexnarkajilj^ duraWc, especially when the tek 
is allowed to remain on them ; and most of the poles imparted 
into Britain for scaffolding, ladders., mining -timber and similar 
uses are furnished ‘by fhb fir. Snudl masts and spars are often 

made of it, and arc 
aid to be lighter 
than those of pine. 
The best pdles arc 
obtained in Norway 
■from smhTl, blender., 
drawn- up trees, 
growing under tlie 
shade 6f the larger 
ones in the thick 
woods, these being 
freer from knots, 
and tougher from 
their slower growtlx. 
A variety erf the 
spruce, abounding in 
some parts of Nor- 
way, produces a red 
heart wood, not easy ' 
to distinguisli from 
that of ibe Norway 
pine (Scotch fir), and 
imported with it into 
England as ** red 
deal” or “pine.*’, 
This kind is some- 
times seen in planta- 
tions, where it may 
be recognized by its 
shorter, darker 
leaves and longer 
cones. The smaller branches and the waste portion of the 
trunks, left in cutting up the timber, arc exported as fire-wood, 
or used for splitting into matches. The wood of the spruce is 
also employed in the manufacture of wood-pulp for paper. 

The .resinous products of the Norw^ay spruce, though yielded 
by the tree in less .abundance than those furnished by the pine, 
are of considerable economic value. In Scandinavia a thick 
tuipentine oozes from cracks or fissures in the harl>, -forming 
by its congelation a fine yellow resin, “known commercially as 
“ spruce rosin,” or “ frankincense ” ; it is tilso procured artifici- 
ally by cutting off the ends of the lower branches, when it 
slowly exudes from the extremities. In Switzerland and parts of 
Germany, where it is collected in some quantity for commerce, 
a Jong strip of bark is cut out of the tree near the root ; the resin 
that slowly accumulates during the summer is scraped out in 
thp latter paf t of the season, and the slit enlarged slightly the 
‘following (Spring to ensure a continuance of the supply. The 
process, lafrepeated every alternate year, until the tree no longer 
yidds resin in abundance, which under favourable circum- 
stan|||it will do fqr twenty years or more. The quantify 
obtaRd from each fir. is very variable, depending on the vigour 
of the tree, and greatly lessens after it has been subjected to the 
operation for some years. Eventually the tree is destroyed, 


Em. 2 . — Norw^ay Spruce [Picca cxceUa). 
Cones; scale with seed.s. A, Branch })car- 
hig («) yowng female cones, (ft) dpe cones, 
reduc^’. 13, Uipc cone scale with weds, 
exUargod. 


and the wood rendered worthless for timber, laid df -little value 
even .for “fuel. From the product so obtained most of the better 
sort rtf Burgundy pitch ** of ibe druggiirts is prep^cl. By 
the peasan^ of ks native -cotpitrit* the Norway spruce is 
apj^ied to inmimerable purposes df 'daily 'life. Tbe bark and 
young cones afford a tanning imaterial, irtlerior indeed to oak- 
bark, ttndbardly equdl to that of tlie larch, but of valucin countries 
where substances more rich in tannin arvc not abundant In 
Norway the sprays, like those of the juniper, are scattered over 
'the floors of churches and the sdtrting-rooms of dw'clltng-houses, 
as a fragrant and healtWfnl substitute for carpet 'or mattiqg. 
The young shoots arc also given to oxen in the long winters of 
those northern latitudes, when Other green foddet is hard to 
obtain. In times of scarcity the Nor.se peasant -farmer uses Ibe 
sweetish inner bark, beaten in a mortar and ground hi his 
primitive mill with oats or bailey, to eke out a scanty supply of 
meal, the mixture yielding a tolerably palatable though some- 
what resinous, substitute “for his ordinary ilai-hrod. A decoction 
of the Imds in milk or whey is a common househdld remedy^ 
■for scurvy ; and the young shoots or green cones form an essential 
ingredient in the sprtice-beer drank with a similar object, or as 
an occasional beverage. The well-known “ Danzig-spruce ” 
is prepared by adding a decoction of the buds or cones to the 
wort or saccharine liquor before fermentation. Similar prepara- 
tions arc in use wherever the spruce fir abounds. The wood is 
burned for fuel, its heat-giving power being reckoned in Germany 
about one-fourth less than tliat of beech. From the wide- 
spreading roots string and ropes are manufactured in Lapland 
and Bothnia : the longer ones which run near tlic surface are 
selected, split through, and then boiled for some hours in a ley 
of wood-ashes and salt, which, dissolving out the resin, loosens 
the fibres and renders them easily separaftc, and ready for twist- 
ing into cordage. Light portable boats are sometimes made of 
very thin boards of fir, sewn together with cord tlins manufac- 
tured from the Toots of the tree. 

Ibe Norw'ay spruce seems to have been the “ Bicea ** of 
I’liny, but Is evidently often confused by tbe Latin vrriters 
with their “ Abies,” the Abm pectinetta of modem botanists. 
From an equally loose application erf tlie word fir " by our 
older herbalists, it is difficult to decide upon the date of intro- 
duction of this tree into Britain ^ but it was commonly planted 
'for ornamental purposes in the beginmng of the 17th century. 
In places suited to its growth it seems to flourish nearly as well 
as in the woods of Norway or Switzerland ; but as it needs for 
its successful cultivation as a timber 'tree soils that might be 
turned to agricultural account, it is ndt so well adapted for 
economic planting in 33 ritain as the Scotch fir or larch, which 
come to perfection in more bleak and elevated regions, and on 
comparatively barren ground, thon^ it may perhaps be grown 
to advantage on some moist hill-sides and moxmtain hmlows. 
Its great vdlue to the English forcLter is as a *‘ nurse ” for oth^ 
trees, for which its dense leafage and tapering form render it 
admirably fitted, as it protects, without ovcriil lading, the young 
saplings, and yields saleable stakes and small poles when cut out. 
For hop-poles ft is not so well adapted as the larch As a pictur- 
esque -tree, for park and ornamental plantation, it is among 
! the best erf the conifers, its colour and form contrasting yet 
harmonizing with the olive green and rounded outline of oaks 
’ and beeches, or with the red trunk and glaucous foliage of the 
: pine. When young -its spreading boug^hs form good cot'er for 
game. The fresh branches, With their thick mat of 'foliage, are 
useful to the gardener for sheltering wall-fniit in the ‘spring. 
I In a good-soil and position the tree sometimes attains an enormous 
I size : one in Studley Park, Yorkshire, attained nearly 140 ft. 
' in height, and the trurik more than 6 ft. in thickness near the 
: grouim. The spruce beats the smdke of great cities beitter than 
most ot the AhMneae*^ but in suburban locdlities after a 
.certain it soon loses its healthy appeiaraice, and is apt to 
be affected with thonjjh mot to mtiai as 

.the.Scotch fir and mo^t o'f the pines. 

The black spruce wgrrf) is-Atrec of more formal growth 
than the preceding. The 'branches grow at a more acute angle 
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and in more regular whorls than those of the Norway spn:c*' ; 
and, though the lower ones become bent to a horizontal position, 
they do not droop, so that the tree has a much less elegant 
appearance. The leaves, which grow very thickly all round the 
stem, are short, nearly quadrangular, and of a dark greyish- 
green. The cones, produced in great abundance, are short and 
oval in shape, the sedes with ru^ed indented edges ; the^ are 
deep purple when young, but^come brown as they ripen. 
The tree also occurs ip the New England states and extends over 
nearly the whole of British North America, its northern limit 
occurring at about 67® N. lat., often forming a large part of the 
dense forests, mostly in the swampy districts. A variety with 
lighter foliage and radish bark is common in Newfoundland and 
some districts on the mainland adjacent. The trees usually 
grow very close together, the slender trunks rising to a great 
height bare of branches ; but they do not attain the size of the 
Norway spruce, being seldom taller than 60 or 70 ft., with a 
diameter of ij or 2 ft. at the base. This species prefers a peaty 
soil, and often grows luxuriantly in very moist situations. The 
wood is strong, light and very elastic, forming an excellent 
material for small masts and spars, for which purpose the trunks 
are used in America, and exported largely to England. The 
sawn tiniber is inferior to that of P. excelsa, besides being of a 
smaller size. In the countries in which it abounds, the log-houses 
of the settlers are often built of the long straight trunks. The 
spruce-beer of America is generally made from the young shoots 
of this tree. The small twigs, tied in bundles, arc boiled for 
some time in water with broken biscuit or roasted grain ; the 
resulting decoction is then poured into a cask with molasses or 
maple sugar and a little yeast, and left to ferment. It is often 
made by the settlers and fishermen of the St LawTence region, 
I)cing esteemed as a preventive of scurvy. The American 
“ essence of spruce,’] occasionally used in England for making 
spruce-beer, is obtained by boiling the shoots and buds and 
concentrating the decoction. The resinous products of the tree 
are of no great value. It was introduced into Britain at the 
end of the 17th century. 

The white spruce (Picea alha)j sometimes met vith in English 
plantations, is a tree of lighter growth than tlie black spruce, 
the branches being more widely apart ; the foliage is of a light 
glaucous ^reen ; the small liglit-brown cones are more slender 
and tapering than in P. wgra, and the scales ha^'e even edges. 
It is of comparatively small size, but is of some importance in the 
wilds of the Canadian dominion, where it is found to the northern 
limit of tree-vegetation growing up to at least 69° ; the slender 
trunks yield the only useful timber of some of the more desolate 
northern regions. In the woods of Canada it occurs frequent 1)' 
mingled with the black spruce and other trees. The fibrous 
tough roots, softened by soaking in water, and split, are used 
by the Indians and voyageurs to sew together the birch-bark 
covering of their canoes ; and a resin that exudes from the bark 
is employed to varnish over the seams. It was introduced to 
Great Britain at the end of the 17 th century and waS formerly 
more extensively planted than at present 

The hemlock spruce (Tsuga canadensis) is a large tree, abound- 
ing in most of the north-eastern parts of America up to Labrador ; 
in lower Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia it is often 
the prevailing tree. The short leaves are flat, those above 
pressed close to the stem, and the others forming ‘t>yo rows ; 
they are of a rather light green tint above, whitish ^beneath. 
The cones are very small, ovate and pointed. The large branches 
droop, like tliose of the Norway spruce, but the sprays are much 
lighter and more slender, rendering thf tree one of the most 
elegant of the conifers, especially i^en young. When old, 
the branches, broken and bent down by the winter snows, give 
it a ragged but very picturesque aspect. The trunk is frequently 
3 ft thick near the base. The hemlock prefers rather dry 
and elevated situations, often forming woods on the declivities 
of mountws. The timiber is very much twisted in grain, and 
liable to warp and split, but is used for making plasterers’ laths 
and for fencing ; “ shingles” for roofing are sometimes made of 
it. Tl;e bark, split off m May or June, forms one of the most 


valuable tanning substances in Canada. The sprays are 
times used for making spruce-beer and essence of spruce. It 
was introduced into Great Britain in about the year 1736. 

The Douglas spruce (Pseudo-tsuga Douglasii), ope of the 
finest conifers, often rises to a height of 200 ft. and sometimes 
considerably more, while the gigantic trunk frequently measures 
8 or 10 ft. across. The yew-like leaves spread mterally, and are 
of a deep green tint ; the cones are furnished with tridentate 
bracts that project far beyond the scales. It forms extensive 
forests in Vancouver Island, British Columbia and Oregon, 
whence the timber is exported, being highly prized for its strength, 
durability and even grain, though very heavy ; it is of a deep 
yellow c^our, abounding in resin, which oozes from the thick 
bark. It was introduced into Britain soon after its rediscovery 
by David Douglas in 1827, and has been widely planted, but 
does not flourish well where exposed to high winds or in too 
shallow soil. 

Of the Abies group, the silver fir (A. peciinaia), may be taken 
as the type, — a lofty tree, rivalling the Norway spruce in size, 
with large spreading horizontal boughs curving upward toward 
the extremities. The flat leaves are arranged in two regular, 
distinct rows ; they are deep green above, but beneath have two 
broad white lines, which, as the foliage in large trees has a 
tendency to curl upwards, give it a silvery appearance from below. 
The large cones stand erect on the branches, are cylindrical 
in shape, and have long bracts, the curved points of whicli 
project beyond the scales. When the tree is young the bark is 
of a silvery grey, but gets rough with age. This tree appears to 
have been the true “ Abies ” of the Latin writers— the “ pul- 
cherrima abies ’’ of Virgil. E rom early historic times it has been 
held in high estimation in the south of Europe, being used by 
the Romans for masts and all purposes for which timber of great 
length was required. It is abundant in most of the mountain 
ranges of southern and central Europe, but is not found in the 
northern parts of that continent. In Asia it occurs on the 
Caucasus and U ral, and in some parts of tlu* Altaic chain. Exten- 
sive woods of this fir exist on the southern Alps, where the tree 
grows up to nearly 4000 ft. ; in the Rhine countries it forms 
great part of the extensive forest of the Hoehwald, and occurs 
in the Black Forest and in the Vosges ; it is plentiful likewise on 
the PjTcnees and Apennines. The wood is inferior to that of 
Picea rxrelsa, but, being soft and easily worked, is largclv 
employed in tlie countries to which it is indigenous for all 
the purposes of carpentry. Articles of furniture are frequently 
made of it, and it is in great esteem for car\ung and for the 
eonstruction of stringed instruments. Deficient in resin, tlie 
wood is more perishable than that of the spruce fir when exposed 
to the air, though it is said to stand well under water. The bark 
contains a large amount of a fine, highly-resinous turpentine, 
which collects in tumours on the trunk during the heat of summer! 
In the Alps and Vosges this resinous semi-fluid is collected by 
climbing the trees and pressing out the contents of the natural 
receptacles of the bark into horn or tin vessels held beneath 
them. After purification by straining, it is sold as “ Strasburg 
turpentine,” much used in the preparation of some of the finer 
varnishes. Burgundy pitch is also prepared from it by a similar 
process as that from Picea cxcelsa. A fine oil of turpentine is 
distilled from the crude material ; the residue forms a coarse 
resin. Introduced into Britain at the beginning of the 17th 
century, the silver fir has become common there as a planted tree, 
though, like the Norway spruce, it rarely comes up from seed 
scattered naturally. There are many fine trees in Scotland; 
one near Roseneath, figured by Strutt in his Sylva Britannica, 
then measured more than 22 ft. round the trunk. In the more 
southern parts of the island it often reaches a height of 90 ft., 
and specimens exist considerably above that size ; but the yOi^ 
shoots are apt to be injured in severe winters, and the treeon 
light soils is also hurt by long droughts, so that it usually presents 
a ta^ed appearance ; though, in the distance, the lofty top 
and horizontal boughs sometimes stand out in most picturesque 
relief above the rounded summits of the neighbouring trees. 
Tlie*^ silver fir flourishes in a deep loamy soil, and will grow even 
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Upon stiff clay, when well drained — a situation in which few 
conifers will succeed. On such lands, where otherwise desirable, 
it may sometimes be planted with profit. The cones do not ripen 
till the second year. 

The silver fir of Canada (A, balsamea), a small tree resembling 
the last species in foliage, furnishes the “ Canada balsam ” ; 
it abounds in Quebec and the adjacent provinces. 

Numerous other firs are common in gardens and shrubberies, 
and some furnish valuable products in their native countries ; 
but they are not yet of sufficient economic or general interest to 
demand mention here. 

For further information sec Veitch's Manual of Coniferae ( 2 nd ed., 
1900). 

FIRDOUSI, Firdausi or FirdiisI, Persian poet. Abu *1 
Kfisim Mansur (or Hasan), who took the nom de plume of Firdousi, 
author of the epic poem the Shdhndma, or “ Book of Kings,” 
a complete history of Persia in nearly ^,000 verses, was born 
at Shadab, a suburb of Tus, about the year 329 of the Jlegira 
(941 A.D.), or earlier. His father belonged to the class of Dihkans 
(the old native country families and landed proprietors of Persia, 
who had preserved their influence and status under the Arab 
rule), and possessed an estate in the neighbourhood of Tus 
(in Khorasan), FirdousT’s own education eminently qualified 
him for the gigantic task which he subsequently undertook, 
for he was profoundly versed in the Arabic language and literature 
and had also studied deeply the Pahlavi or Old Persian, and was 
conversant with the ancient historical records which existed 
in that tongue. 

The Shdhndma of Firdousi (see also Persia : Literature) is 
perhaps the only example of a poem produced by a single 
author which at once took its place as the national epic of the 
people. The nature of the work, the materials from which 
it was composed, and the circumstances under which it was 
written are, however, in themselves exceptional, and necessarily 
tended to this result. The grandeur and antiquity of the empire 
and the vicissitudes through whieh it passed, their long series 
of wars and the magnificent monuments erected by their ancient 
sovereigns, could not fail to leave numerous traces in the memory 
of so imaginative a people as the Persians. As early as 5th 
century of the Christian era we find mention made of th(*se 
historical traditions in the work of an Armenian author, Moses 
of Chorene (according to others, he lived in the 7th or 8th 
century). During the reign of Chosroes J, (Anushirvan) the 
contemporary of Mahomet, and by order of that monarch, an 
attempt had been made to collect, from various parts of the 
kingdom, all the popular tales and legends relating to the ancient 
kings, and the results were deposited in the royal library. During 
the last years of the Sassanid dynasty the work was resumed, 
the former collection being revised and greatly added to by the 
Dihkan Danishwer, assisted by several learned mobeds. His 
work was entitled the Khoda'indma, which in the old dialect 
also meant the “ Book of Kings.” On the Arab invasion this 
work was in great danger of perishing at the hands of the icono- 
clastic caliph Omar and his generals, but it was fortunately 
preserved ; and we find it in the 2nd century of the Hegira 
being paraphrased in Arabic by Abdallah ibn el Mokafia, a 
learned Persian who had embraced Islam, Other Guebres 
occupied themselves privately with the collection of these tradi- 
tions ; and, when a prince of Persian origin, Yakub ibn Laith, 
founder of the Saffarid dynasty, succeeded in throwing off his 
allegiance to the caliphate, he at once set about continuing the 
work of his illustrious predecessors. His “Book of Kings” 
was completed in the year 260 of the Hegira, and was freely 
circulated in Khorasan and Irak. Yakub's family did not 
continue long in power ; but the Samanid princes who succeeded 
applied themselves zealously to the same work, and Prince 
Nuh II., who came to the throne in 365 a.h. (a.d. 976), entrusted 
it to the court poet Dakiki, a Guebre by religion. Dakiki’s 
labours were brought to a sudden stop by his own assassination, 
and the fall of the Samanian house happened not long after, and 
their kingdom passed into the hands of the Ghaznevids. Mahmud 
ibn Sabuktagin, the second of the dynasty (998-1030), continued 


to make himself still more independent of the caliphate than his 
predecessors, and, though a warrior and a fanatical Moslem, 
extended a generous patronage to Persian literature and learning, 
and even developed it at the expense of the Arabic institutions. 
The task of continuing and completing the collection of the 
ancient historical traditions of the empire especially attracted 
him. With the assistance of neighbouring princes and of many 
of the influential Dihkans, Mahmud collected a vast amount 
of materials for the work, and after having searched in vain 
for a man of sufficient learning and ability to edit them faithfully, 
and having entrusted various episodes for versification to the 
numerous poets whom he had gathered round him, he at length 
made choice of Firdousi. Firdousi had been always strongly 
attracted by the ancient Pahlavi records, and had begun at an 
early age to turn them into Persian epic verse. On hearing of 
the death of the poet Dakiki, he conceived the ambitious design 
of himself canydng out the work which the latter had only just 
commenced ; and, although he had not then any introduction 
to the court, he contrived, thanks to one of his friends, Mahommed 
Lashkari, to procure a copy of the Dihkan Danishwer’s collection, 
and at the age of thirty-six commenced his great undertaking. 
Abu Mansur, the governor of Tus, patronized him and encour- 
aged him by substantial pecuniary support. When Mahmud 
succeeded to the throne, and evinced such active interest in the 
work, Firdousi was naturally attracted to the court of Ghazni. 
At first court jealousies and intrigues prevented Firdousi from 
being noticed by the sultan ; but at length one of his friends, 
Mahek, undertook to present to Mahmud his poetic version of 
one of the well-known episodes of the legendary history. Hearing 
that the poet was bom at Tus, the sultan made him explain the 
origin of his native town, and was much struck with the intimate 
knowledge of ancient history which he displayed. Being pre- 
sented to the seven poets who were then engaged on the projected 
epic, Abu '1 Kiisim was admitted to their meetings, and on one 
occasion improvised a verse, at Mahmud’s request, in praise of 
his favourite Ay^, with such success that the sultan bestowed 
upon him the name of Firdousi, saying that he had converted 
his assemblies into paradise (Firdnus). During the early days 
of his sojourn at court an incident happened which contributed 
in no small measure to the realization of his ambition. Three of 
the seven poets were drinking in a garden when Firdousi ap- 
proached, and wishing to get rid of him without rudeness, they 
informed him who they were, and told him that it was their 
custom to admit none to their society but such as could give 
[iroof of poetical talent. To test his acquirements they proposed 
that each should furnish an extemporary line of verse, his o^vn 
to be the last, and all four ending in the same rhyme. Firdousi 
accepted the challenge, and the three poets having previously 
agreed upon three rhyming words to which a fourth could not 
be found in the Persian language, 'Ansari began — 

** Thy beauty eclipses the light of the sun ” ; 

Farrakhi added - 

**The rose with thy check would comparison shun ” ; 

'A.sjadi continued — 

“ Thy glances j)ierce through the mailed warrior's johsun ** ; ' 
and Firdousi, without a moment’s hesitation, competed the 
(juatrain — 

** Like the lance of fierce Giv in hi.s fight with Posluin.’* 

The poets asked for an explanation of this allusion, and Firdousi 
recited to them the battle as described in the Shdhndma, and 
delighted and astonished them with his learning and eloquence. 

Mahmud now definitely selected him to the work of compiling 
and versifying the ancient legends, and wlKtowed upon him such 
marks of his favour and munificence elicit from the poet 
an enthusiastic panegyric, which is in the preface of 

the Shdhndma, and forms a curious contrast to the bitter satire 
which he subsequently prefixed to the book. The sultan ordered 
his treasurer, Khojah Hasan Maimandi, to pay to Firdousi a 
thousand gold pieces for every thousand verses ; but the poet 
preferred allowmg the sum to accumulate till the whole was 
' A sort of cuirass. 
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with thff obj^t of amassbg BUflTicieot capital to oonstyuct 
a dike for his native- town of Tus, which suffered greatly from 
d^ctive irrigation, aiproject whicli had been the chief dream 
of his childhood. Owing to this resolution, and to the jealousy 
of Hasan Maimondi, who oftcii refused' to advance him. sufficient 
icte the necessaries of life, FirdousI passed the later portion of 
his life in great privivtion, though enjoying the royal favour 
and widely extended, fame. Amongst other princes whose 
liberal pre^nts enabled him to combat his pecuniary difficulties, 
was one Rustam, son of Fakhr Addaula, the Dailanjitc, who 
sent him a thousand gold pieces in acknowledgment of a copy 
of the episode of Rustam and Jsfendiar which Firdousi had sent 
him, and promised, him a gracious reception if he should ever 
come to his court As this prince belonged, like Firdousi,. to the 
Shiah sect, while Mahmud and Maimandi were Sunnites, and 
as he was politically opposed to the sultan, Hasan Maimandi 
did not faib to make the most of this incident, and accused the 
poet of disloyalty to his sovereign and patron, as well as of 
heresy. Other enemies and rivals also joined in the attack, and 
for some time Firdousi’s position was very precarious, though 
his pre-emiuent talents and obvious fitness fijr the work prevented 
him from losing his post. To add to his troubles he liad the 
misfortune to lose hif> only son at the age of 37. 

At Iwigth, after thirty-five years’ work, the book was completed 
(roll), and Firdousi entrusted it to Ayaz, tlic sultan's favourite, 
for presentJation to him. Mahmud ordered Hasan Maimandi 
to take the poet as much gold as an elephant could carry, but the 
jealous treasurer persuaded tiie monarch that il wiis too generous 
a reward, and that an elephant’s load of silver would be .sufficient. 
60,000 silver dirhems were accordingly pUiced in sacks, iuid 
taken to Firdousi by Ayaz at the sultan’s conuuand, instead of 
the 60,000 gold pieces, one for each verse, which had been 
promised. The poet was at that moment in the bath, and seeing 
the sacks, and Ixilieving that tliey contained the expected gold, 
received them with great satisfaction, but finding only silver he 
complained to Ayaz that he had not executed the sultan’s order. 
Ayaz related what had Uiken place between Mahmud and Hasan 
Maimandi, and Firdousi in a rage gave 20 thousimd pieces to 
Ay&z himself, the same amount to the latth-keeper, and paid the 
rest to a beer seller for a glass of beer (fouka)^ sending word 
back to the sultan that it was not to gain money that he had 
taken so much trouble. On hearing this message, Mahmud at 
first reproached Hasan with having caused him to break, his word, 
hut tJie wily treasurer succeeded in turning his master’s anger 
upon Firdousi to such an extent that he threatened that on the 
morrow he would “ cast that Carmathian (heretic) under the 
feet of his elephants.” Being apprised by one of the nobles of 
the court of what htvd takcji place, Firdousi passed the night 
in great anxiety ; but passing in the morning by the gate that 
led from his own apartments into the palace, he met the sultan 
in his private garden, and succeeded by humble apologies in 
appeasing his wrath. He was, however, far from being -appeased, 
himself, and determined at once upon quilting Ghazni. Return- 
ing home he tore up the draughts of some Biousands of verses 
which he had composed and threw them in the fire, and repairing 
to the grand mosque of 'Ghazni he wrote upon the walls> at Bie 
p)lace where the sultan* was in the habit of praying, the following 
lines : — 

*' The auspicious court of Mahmud, king of Znbulistan, is like a sea. 
What a sea f One cannot see its' shore. It T have dived therein 
(vlthout finding any pearls -it is the fault of my star aad not of the 
seak’" 

He then gav^ a sealed paper to Ayftz, begging him to hand it 
to the sultan in a leisdM imoment after 20 days had elapsed, 
Eind set off on his tractlttriwith no better equipment than his 
*taff aajljja dervish’fe dtaski At the expiration of the 20 days 
^yWJjjHj^e paper to the sultan, who on opening it found the 
ceMlfMMptire which is now always prefixed to copies of the 
Shdknd^l^knd which is peihaps one of the bitterest andiseverr.st 
pieces of reproach ever pennedr Mahmud, in a violent rage, 
sent after the poot^and promised a large reward /for his capture, 
but he was already in comparative safety. FirdouHl directed his 


steps to Masfifndaran, and took reluga witk Kabus,. prlncoi qS*, 
J who at first received him< witli grotfUfavour^^and proipiied 
him histGontitiued* protection and;patronagefi learniag^,kowevdr,. 
the circumstances under which he had left Ghazni, ho feared the 
resewtaaent of so pfowerfuL a sovereign as> Mahmud, who he knew 
already coveted his kii^dom, and dismissed . the poet with a 
magnificent present. Firdousi next, repaired- to Bagidad, where 
he, made the acquaintance of a merchant, who introduced him 
to the vizier, of the caliph, al-Qadir, by- presenting an Arabic 
poem whicli the poet, had composed in his honour. The vieier 
gave Firdousi an apartment near himself, and related to tlie 
caliph the manner in which ho hax:I bexii treated at Ghazni. 
The caliph summoned him into his pre.sence, and wa.s so imidi 
pleased with a poem of a thousand couplets, which Firdousi 
composed in his honour, that lie at once received him into 
favour. The fact of his having devoted his life and talents to 
chronicling the renown of fire-wor.siapping Persians was, however, 
.somewhat of a crime in the orthodox caliph’s eyes ; in order 
therefore to recover his prestige, Firdou J compo.sed another 
poem of 9000 couplets on the I heme borrowed from tlic lioran 
of the loves of Joseph and Potipliar’s wife — Yiisuf and ZiMldm 
(edited by H. Kth6, Oxford, 1902 ; complete metrical transla- 
tion by S( 'll lech ta-VVssehrd, Viemia, 1889). This poem, thougii 
rare and little known, is still in existence — the Royal Asiatic 
Society possessing a copy. But Malmiud had by this time 
heard of his asy lum at the court of the caliph, and wTote a letter 
menacing his liege lord, and demanding the surrender of tlic 
poet. Firdousi, to avoid further trouldes, departed for Ahwsiz, 
a province of the Persian Irak, and dedicated his Yusuj. ami 
ZuUikhii to the governor of tliai di.strict. Thence ho went to 
Koliistan, where the governor, Nasir Lek, was his iutiinale and 
devoted friend, and received him with great ceremony upon the 
frontii^. Firdousi confided to him that he contemplated writing 
a bitter exposition of his shameful treatoient at the hands of the 
sultan of Ghazni ; but Nusir Lek, who was a personal friend of 
the latter, dissuaded him from lus purpose, but himself wrote and 
remonstrated with Mahmud. Nasir Lek’s message and the 
urgent representations of Firdousl’s friends had the desired 
effect ; and Mahmud not only expressed his intention of offering 
full reparation to the poet, but put his enemy Maimandi to deatli. 
'I’he change, however, came too late ; Firdousi, now a broken 
and decrepit old man, had in the meanwhile returned to Tus, 
and, while wandering through the streets of his }iati\'c town, 
heard a child lisping a verse from his own satire in which he 
taunts Malmnid with his slavish birth : — 

“ Had Mahmud’s father been wiiat hc is now 
A crown of gold Imrl decked Uiis aged brow ; 

Had Mahmud’s mother been of gentle blood, 

In heaps of silver kneo-deep had 1 .stood.” 

He was so affected by this proof of imh ersal sympathy with his 
misfortunes tlxat he went home, fell sick and died. He was 
buried in a garden, but Abu *1 Kasim Jiurjaiii’, chief sheikh oF 
Tus, refused to read the usual j^rayers over his lombj alleging 
that he was an infidel, and had devoted his life, to tl\e glorification- 
of. fire-worshippers and misbelievers. I’hc next niglit, however, 
ha-ving dreamt that he beheld Firdousi in paxadisc dressed in tl^ 
sacred colour, gricen, and wearing an emerald crown, he recon- 
sidered his determination and the poet wiis henceforth held to 
ho perfectly orthodox, lie died in the year 411 of the Hegira 
(1020 A.D.), aged about.eighty, eleven years after the complotion 
of his great work. The legend goes that Mahmud had in the 
meanwhile despatched the promised hundred thousand pieces of 
gold to J'irdousI, with a robe of honour and ample apologies 
for the past. Bat as the camels bearing the treasure reached 
one of the gates of the city, Firdousl’s funeral was leaving it b/ 
another. His daughter, to whom they brouglit the sultofifs 
present, reiused to receive it ; Imt his aged sister remcml>efi^ 
Iiis anxiety for the construction of the stone embankment ibr 
the river of -Tus, this workiwas completed in honour, of .tlic poet’s 
memory, and u large caravanserai built with tjie surplusi 

M'fich of the traditxauial illc, as given abovev which lii/hasedi upon ' 
tliiat prefixed to the revised edition of Iho poem, undertakra 
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ordtt of Baidin^rai* Khan, gtirfndsoft of Thntnsf-Lefig (TimiW), fe 
rejected by moderh seholara (see T, Kdldefce, “Das tramsche 
Nation^epos," in W. Geiger's Gytmdtiss det irttnifcHen PMlalopet ii, 
pp. I 30 “t 58 )' 

Tlw ShdhnSma h based, as we have seen, dbon the anpicnt’ legends 
current among the popniaoe 6f Persia, and colleeted by th6 DihkanS, 
;i class of men who had tlie greatest facilities for this puitwiwe. There 
IS every reason fhereiore to believe that PirdouiJl aidhered faithfully 
to these records of antiquity, and that the poem is a pertectr store- 
house of the genuine traditions of the couritw. 

The entire poem (which only e:xisted' ih MS. up to the beginning of 
the iQth century) was published (1831-1868) with a French tran’sla^ 
tioii in a magnificent folio edition, at the expense of the French 
j'ovornmfent, by the learned and indefatigable Julius von Mold. 
'J'Jie sire and number of the volumes, however, and their great 
<'Vpense, made them difiicult of access, and Frau von Mohl published 
tlR* French translatron (1876-1878) with her illustrious husband’s 
critical notes and introduction in a more convenient and cheaper 
u-»rin. Other editions are by Turner Macan (Calcutta, 1829), J. A. 
\'ullers and S. I.andauer (unfinished ; Ceiden, 1877-1883). There 
]-. an English abridgment by j. Atkinson (London, 1S32 ; reprinted 
1802) ; there is a verse-translation, partly rhymed and partly 
uinliyiiied, by A. G. and E. W'arucr (1905 loll.), with an introduction 
containing an account of FirdousI and the Sh^lhnama ; the version 
by A. Rogers (i<)07) contains the greater part of the work. Tlie 
episode of Sohrab and Ku.stam is well known to English readers 
lium Matthew Arnold's poem. The only complete translation is II 
Lihto dei J\eiy by 1 . Piz/i (8 vols., Turin, 1886-1888), also the author 
oi a history ol Persian j)oetry. 

See also E. G. Browne's Literary History of Persia, i., ii. (iqo2- 
i()o6) : T. Noldeke (as above) for a full account of the ShUhnama, 
editions, tSiC. ; and H. Elbe, “ Ncupcrsischo Litteratur,” in the same 
work. (E. H.P.; X.) 

FIRE (in 0 . Eng. fyr ; the word is common to West German 
languaijes, cf. Dutch vuuf^ Gcr. Feuer-, the pre-Teutonic form 

.seen in Sanskrit /?/!, pdmka, and Gr. Trvfj ; tlie ultimate origin 
i 1 usually taken to be a root meaning to purify, cf. Lat. pttrus), 
tlic term commonly used for the visible effect of combustion 
(sec Flame), operating as a heating or lighting agency. 

So general is the knowledge of fire and its uses that it is a 
question whether wc have any authentic instance on record of a 
tribe altogether ignorant of them. A few notices indeed arc to 
l>e found in the voluminous literature of travel which would 
decide tlie question in the affirmative ; but when they arc 
carefully investigated, their evidence is found to be far from 
conclusive. The missionary Krapf was told by a slave of a tribe 
in the southern part of Shoa who lived like monkeys in the 
bamboo jungles, and were totally ignorant of fire ; but no 
l)etLer authority has been found for the statement, and the 
story, which seems to lie current in ca.stcrn Africa, may be 
nothing else tlian the propagation of fables about the Pygmies 
wliom the ancients located around the sources of the Nile. 
Lieut. Charles Wilkes, commanoer of the United States exploring 
expedition of 1838-43, says that in Fakaafo or Bowditch Island 
“ there was no sign of places for cooking nor any appearance of 
fire,” and that the natives felt evident alarm at the sparks pro- 
duced by flint and steel and the smoke emitted by those with 
( igars in their mouths. The pre.sence of the word afij fire, in the 
Fakaafo vocabulary supplied by Hale the ethnographer of the 
expedition, though it might perhaps be explained as equivalent 
only to solar light and heat, undoubtedly invalidates the supposi- 
tion of Wilkes ; and the Rev, George Turner, in an account of a 
missionary voyage in 1859, not only repeats the word afi in his 
list for Fakaafo, but relates tlie native legend about the origin 
of fire, and describes some peculiar customs connected with its 
use. Alvaro de Saavedra, an old Spanish traveller, informs us 
that the inhabitants of Jardinea, an island of the Pacific, 
showed great fear when they saw fire — which they did not know 
before. But that island has not been identified with certainty 
by modern explorers. It belongs, perhaps, to the Ladrones or 
Marianas Archipelago, where fire was unknown, says Padre 
Gobien, “ till Magellan, wroth at the pilferings of the inhabitants, 
burnt one of their vill^es. When they saw their wooden huts 
ablate, their first thought was that fire was a beast which eats 
up wood. Some of them having approached the fire too near 
were burnt, and the others kept aloof, fearing to be tom or 
poisoned by the powerful breatn of that terrible animal.'* To 
this Freycinet objects that these Ladrone islanders madeipottery 


hdtbtb tie Srtival df Etirt^jeans, that they had words expresShg 
the ideils of flamej fire, Ooiils, roasting’ and eoOkihg. l^t 
us add that in their country niin*^rous‘graves and havebe^it 
found, which seem to be remnants^ of a former cufture. Thus 
the question remains in uncertainty : though thcte » nothing 
impossible in the supposition of the existence of a fireless tribe, 
it cannot be said that such a ttibc has been discovered. 

It k useless to inquire in what wi(y mhn first discovered that 
fire was subject to hk control, and could even be called into 
being by aj^opriate means. With the natiital phenornenon 
and its various aspects he mu.st soon have become familiar. 
The volcano lit up the darkness of night and sent its ashes or its 
lava down into the plain.s ; the lightning or tlie' meteor struck 
the tree, and the forest was ablaze ; or some less obvious cause 
produced some less extensive ignition. For a time it k possible 
that the grand manifestations of nature arou.sed no feelings save 
awe and terror ; but man is quite as much endowed with curiosity 
a.s with reverence or caution, and familiarity must ere long have 
bred confidence if not contempt. It k by no means necessary 
to suppose that the practical discovery of fire was made only 
at one given spot and in one given way ; it is much more probable 
indeed that different tribes and races obtained the knowledge 
in a variety of ways. 

Tt has been asserted of many tribes that they would be unable 
to rekindle their fires if they were allowed to die out. Travellers 
in Australia and Tasmania depict the typical native woman 
bearing always about with her a burning brand, which it k one 
of her principal duties to protect and foster ; and it has been 
suppos^ that it was only ignorance which imposed on her the 
endless task. This is absurd. The Australian methods 6f 
producing fire by the (notion of two pieces of wood are perfectly 
well known, and are illustrated in Howitt's Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia^ pp. 771-773. To carry a brand saves a 
little trouble to the men. 

The methods employed for producing fire \^ry considerably 
in detail, but are for the most part merely modified applications 
of concussion or friction. Lord Avebury has remarked that the 
working up of stone into implements must have been followed 
sooner or later by the discovery of fire ; for in the process of 
chipping sparks w-ere elicited, and in the process of polishing 
heat was generated. The first or concussion method is still 
familiar in the flint and steel, which has hardly passed out of 
use even in the most civilized countries. Its modifications are 
comparatively fewand unimportant. The Alaskans and Aleutians 
take two pieces of quartz, rub them well with native sulphur, 
strike them together till the sulphur catches fire, and then 
transfer the flame to a heap of dry grass over which a few feathers 
have been scattered. Instead of two pieces of quartz the 
Eskimos use a piece of quartz and a piece of iron pyrites. Mr 
Frederick Boyle saw fire produced by striking broken china 
violently against a ):>amboo, and Bastion observed the same 
process in Burma, and Wallace in Ternate. In Cochin China 
two pieces of bamboo are considered sufficient, the silicious 
character of the outside layer rendering it as good as native 
flint. The friction methods are more various. One of the 
simplest k wliat E, B. Tylor calls the stick and groove^" a 
blunt pointed stick being run along a groo^ve of its own making 
in a piece of wood lying on tlie ground.” Much, of course, 
depends on the quality of the woods and the expertness of the 
manipulator. In Tahiti Charles Darwin saw a native produce, 
fire in a few seconds, but only succeeded himself after much 
labour. The same device was employed in New Zcalland, the 
Sandwich Islands, Tonga, Samoa and the Radak Islatids. 
Instead of rubbing the movable sticic backwards and forwards 
other tribes make it rotate rapidly in a round hole in the station- 
ary piece of wood— thus making what Tylor has happily desig- 
nated a fire-drill. This .device has been observed ih Australia, 
Kamchatka, Sumatra and the Carolines, ambng the Veddahs 
of Ceylon, throughout a great part of southern Atcica, among 
the Bskhno and Indiaii tribes of North America, in the West 
Indies, in Central America, and afs far south as the Straits of 
MagUlan* It was. also employed by the ancient Mexioansj and 
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Tyte gives a quaint picture of the opcratipn from a Mexican 
AS, — a man half kneeling on the ground is causing the stick 
:o rotate between the palms of his hands. This simple method 
)f I’otation seems to be very generally in use ; but various 
levices have been resorted to for the purpose of diminishing 
:he labour and hastening the result. The Gaiicho of the Pampas 
:akes “ an elastic stick about iS in. long^ presses one end to his 
>rcast and the other in a hole jn a piece of wood, and then 
apidiy turns the curved part like a carpenter s centre-bit. 
n other cases the rotation is effected by means of a cord or 
hong wound round the drill and pulled alternately by this end 
tnd that. In order to steady the drill the Eskimo and others 
)ut the upper end in a socket of ivory or bone which they hold 
irmly in their mouth. A further advance was made by the 
Eskimo and neighbouring tribes, who applied the principle of 
he bow-drill; and the still more ingenious pump-drill was 
ised by the Onondaga Indians. For full descriptions of these 
nstruments and a rich variety of details connected with 
ire-making we must refer the reader to Tyler’s valuable 
hapter in his Researches. These methods of producing fire are 
)ut rarely used in Europe, and only in connexion with siiper- 
titious observances. We read in Wuttke that some time ago the 
Luthoritics of a Mecklenburg village ordered a “ wild fire ” to be 
it against a murrain amongst tlie cattle. For two hours the 
nen strove vainly to obtain a spark, but the fault was not to be 
Lscribed to the quality of the wood, or to the dampness of the 
Ltmosphere, but to the stubbornness of an old hidy, who, object- 
tig to the superstition, would not put out her night lamp ; such 
L fire, to be efficient, must burn alone. At last the strong-minded 
emaie was compelled to give in ; fire was obtained — but of 
)ad quality, for it did not stop the murrain. 

It has long been known that the rays of the sun might be 
oncentrated by a lens or concave mirror. Aristophanes men- 
ions tlie burning-lens in 7'he Clouds^ and the story of Archimedes 
ising a mirror to fire the ships at Syracuse is familiar to every 
choolboy. If Garcilasso de la Vega can be trusted as an authority 
he Virgins of the Sun in Peru kindled the sacred fire with a 
oncavc cup set in a great bracelet. In China the burning-glass 
> in common use. 

To the inquiry hOw mankind became possessed of fire, the 
;osmogonlos, Uiose records of pristine speculative thought, 
lo not give any reply which would not be found in the relations 
if travellers and historians. 

They say in the Tonpa Islands that the god of the earthquakes 
s likewise the god of fire. At Mangaia it is told that the groat 
daui went down to hell, where he surprised the secret of making 
ire by rubbing two pieces of wood iogetlier. The Maoris tell the 
ale differenlly. Maui had the fire given to him by his old blind 
[randmothnr, Mr.huika, who drew it from the nails of her hands. 
A^ishing to have a stronger one, he pretended that it had gone out, 
tnd so he obtained fire Irom her great toe. It was so fierce tliat every 
hing melted before the glow ; even Maid and the grandmother 
iers<»lf were already burning when a deluge, .sent from lieaven, 
laved the hero and the perishing world; but before the waters 
■xtinguishod all the blane, Mahiiika shut a few sparks intb some 
rees, and thence men draw it now. The Maoris have also the 
egend that thunder is the noise of Tawhaki’s fdotsteps, and that 
ij^tnings flash from his armpits. At Western I-'oint, Victoria, the 
Australians .say tlie good old man Pundyil opened the door of th^ 
lun, whose light poured then on eartli, and that Karakorok, the 
;ood man’s good daughter, seeing the earth I'd* be lull of serpents, 
vent every wlicre destroying serpents; but before she had killed- 
hem all, lier staff snapped in two, and wldle it broke, a flame burst 
nit of it. Here the serpent-killer is a flre-bringer. In the Persian 
ihahnama also fire was discovered by a dragon-fighter. Hu.shenk, 
he povvorful hero, hurled at the mon.ster a prodigious stone, which, 
‘vaacd by the snake, struck a rock and was splintered by it. “ Light 
ihonc from the dark pebble, the heart of the rock flashed out in 
dory,, and fire was seen for the first time in the world.” The snake 
iscaped, but the my.s1ery of been revealed. 

North American legends n^lpie how the great buffalo, careering 
hrough the plains, makes flit in the night, and sets the 

irairie ablaze by his hoofs ratting the rocks. We meet the same 
dca in the Hindu mythology, which conceives thunder to have 
jeen, among^'many other things, the clatter of the solar horses on 
:he Akmon or’haixl pavement of the sky. The Dakotas claim that 
iheir ance.stor obtained fire from the ;q)arks which a friendly panther 
Ktruek witii its claws, as it scampered upon a stony hill. 

Tohil, who gave the Quiches fire by shaking his sandals, was. 


like the Mexican Quctzelcpatl, represented by a flint stone. Gua- 
mansiu'i, the lather of the Peruvians, produced the thunder and the 
lightning by hurling stones with his sling. The thunderbolts are 
his children. Kudai, tlie great god of the Altaian Tartars, disclosed 
” the secret of the stone’s edge and the iron’s hardness.” The 
Slavonian god of thunder was depicted with a silcx in his hand, or 
even protruding from his head. The Lapp Tiermes .struck with his 
hammer upon Ins own head ; the Scandinavian Thor held a mallet 
in one hand, a flint in the other. Taranis, the Gaul, had upon his head 
a huge mace surrounded by six little ones. Finnish poems describe 
how ” fire, the child ot the sun, came down from heaven, where it 
was rocked in a tub of yellow copper, in a large pail of gold.” Ukko, 
the Esthouian god, sends forth lightnings, as he strikes his stone witli 
his steel. According to the Kalewala, the same miglity Ukko struck 
his sword against his nail, and from the nail is.sued the “ fiery babe.” 

He gave it to the Wind’.s daughter to rock it, but the unwary maiden 
let it fall in the sea, where it was .swallowed by the great })ike, and 
lire would have been lost for ever if the cliild of the sun had not 
come to the re.scuc. He dragged the great pike from the water, 
drew out his entrails, and found tliere the heavenly spark still alive. 
Prometheus brought to earth the torch lie had lighted at the sun's 
cliariot. 

Human culture may be said to have begun with fire, of which 
the uses increased in the same ratio as culture itself. To save 
the labour expended on the initial process of procuring light, 
or on carrying it about constantly, primitive men hit on the 
expedient of a fire which should burn night and day in a public 
building. The Egyptians had one in every temple, the Circeks, 
Latins and Persians in all towns and villages. The Natchez, 
the Aztecs, the Mayas, the Peruvians had their “ national 
fires” burning upon large pyramids. Of these fires the “eternal 
lamps ” in the synagogues, in the Byzantine and Catholic 
churches, may be a survival. The “ Regia,” Rome’s sacred 
centre, supposed to be the abode of Vc.sta, stood close to a 
fountain ; it was convenient to draw from the same spot the 
two great requisites, fire and water. All civil and political 
interests grouped themselves around the prytaneum which was 
at once a temple, a tribunal, a town-hall, and a gossiping resort ; 
all public business and most private affairs were transacted by 
the light and in the warmth of the common fire. No wonder 
that its flagstones should become sacred. Primitive communities 
consider as holy everything that ensures their existence and 
promotes their welfare, material things such as fire and w’ater 
not less than others. Thus the prytaneum grew into a religious 
institution. And if we hear a little more of fire worship than of 
water worship, it is because fire, being on the whole more difficult 
to obtain, was esteemed more prccioii.s. The prytaneum and 
the state were convertible terms. If by chance the fire in the 
Roman temple of Vesta was extinguished, all tribunals, all 
authority, all public or private business had to stop immediately, 
'fhe connexion between heaven and earth had been brokcti, 
and it had to be restored in some way or other — cither by lo\ e 
sending down di^'ino lightning on his altars, or by the priests 
making a new fire by the old sacred method of rubbing two 
pieces of wood together, or by catching the rays of the sun in a 
concave mirror. No Greek or Roman army crossed the frontier 
without carrying an altar where tlic fire taken from the prytaneum 
burned night and day. When the Greeks sent out colonics the 
emigrants took with them living coals from the altar of Hestia, 
and had in tlieir new country a fire lit as a representative of that 
burning in the mother country.^ Not before the three curiae 
united their fires into one could Rome become powerful ; and 

1 CiiriouBly enough wc seo the .same institution obtaining among 
the Damaras of .South Africa, where the chiels, who sway their people 
with a sort of priestly authority, commit to their daughter.s the care 
of a so-called eternal fire. From its hearth younger scions .separating 
from the parent stock take away a burning brand to their new home. 
The use of a common prytaneum, of circular form, like the Roman 
temple of Vesta, testified to the common origin of the North American ^ 
As.sinais and Maichas. The Mobiles, the Chippewas, the Natch^ 
had each a corporation of Vestals. If the Natchez let their fire . 
out, they were bound to renew it from the Mobiles. The Moquift^r 
Pueblos and Comanches had also tlieir perpetual fires. The Ived- 
.sidns discussed important affairs of state^ at the " council fires,” 
around which each sachem marched three times, turning to it all the 
sides of hi.s person. " It was a saying among our ancestors,” said an 
Iroquois chief in 1753, " that when the fire goes out at Onondaga - 
the Delphi of the l^gue— ” we shall no longer be a people.” 
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Athens became a shining light to the world only, we are told, 
when the twelve tribes of Attica, led by Theseus, brought each 
its brand to the altar of Athene Polias, All Greece confederated, 
making Delphi its central hearth ; and the islands congregated 
around Delos, whence the new lire was fetched every year. 

Periodic Fites. — Because the sun loses its force after noon, 
and after midsummer daily shortens the length of its circuit, the 
ancients inferred, and primitive populations still believe, that, 
as time goes on, the energies of fire must necessarily decline. 
Therefore men set about renewing the fires in the temples and 
on the hearth on the longest day of summer or at the l:)eginning 
of the agricultural year. The ceremony was attended with 
much rejoicing, banqueting and many religious rites. Houses 
were thoroughly cleansed \ people bathed, and underwent 
lustrations and purifications ; new clothes were put on ; quarrels 
were made up ; debts were paid by the debtor or remitted by 
the creditor ; criminals were released by the civil authorities 
in imitation of the heavenly judges, who were believed to grant 
on the same day a general remission of sins. All things were 
made new ; each man turned over a new piige in the book of 
his existence. Some nations, like the Etruscans in the Old 
World and the Peruvians and Mexicans in the New, carried 
these ideas to a high degree of development, and celebrated 
with magnificent ceremonies the renewal of the saecida, or 
astronomic periods, which might be shorter or longer than a 
century. Some details of the festival among the Aztecs have 
been preserved. On the last night of every perifxl (52 years) 
every fire was extinguished, and men proceeded in solemn 
procession to some sacred spot, where, with awe and trembling, 
the priests strove to kindle a new fire by friction. It was as if 
they had a vague idea that the cosmos, with its sun, moon and 
stars, had been wound up like a clock for a definite period of 
time. And had they failed to raise the vital spark, they would 
have believed that it was because the great fire was being extin- 
guished at the central hearth of the world. The Stoics and many 
r)ther ancient philosophers thought that the world was doomed 
1() final extinction by fire. 'Fhe Scandinavian hards sung the 
end of the world, hovv at. last the wolf Fenrir would get loose, 
how the cruel fire of Loki would destroy itself by destroying 
everything. The Kssencs enlarged upon this doctrine, which is 
also found in the Sibylline books and appears in the Apocrypha 
(2 Ksdras xvi. 15). 

See Ilupuis, Otifiinc de ioitft les ettUe^ (1794) I lUirnouf, Science 
drs religions; Grimm, JJoutsihe Mvihologic, cap. xx. (1855); Adal- 
bert Kuhn, D/e Herabkitnft dcs J^'euers und des Gottertranh^ ; 

Stfinlhal, Oher die msprungliche porm der Sage von Promeiftru^ 
(1 Hot) : Albert Kcville, “ Le Mylhe de I’romctluV,” in Revue des deux 
mvndvs (August 1862) ; Michel Br<f‘al, Hercule et Cacus (180.^) ; Tylor, 
Researches into the Early History of Mankind, ch. ix. (1865) ; Bachofcii, 
Die Sage von Tanacfuil (1870) ; Tx)rd Avebury, Prehistoric Times (6th 
ed., igoo) ; Haug, Religion of the Parsis (187*8). (E. Re.) 

FIRE AND FIRE EXTINCTION. Fire is considered in this 
article, primarily, from the point of ^'iew of the protection against 
fire that can be accorded by preventive measures and by the 
organization of fire extinguishing establishments. 

History is full of accounts of devastation caused by fires in 
towns and cities of nearly every country in the civilized world. 
The following is a list of notable fires of early days : — 

Great Britain and Ireland 
798. EcMrffm, nearly de.slroyed. 

982, ,, greater part of tlie city burned. 

1086. „ all houses and churches from the cast to the west 

gale burned. 

1212. „ greater j>art of the city bunicd. 

1666. „ “ The Great Fire," September 2-6. 

It began in a wooden house in Pudding Lane, and burned 
for throe day.s, consuming the buildings on 436 acres, 400 
streets, lanes, &c., 13,200 houses, with St Paxil's church, 86 
parish churches, 6 chapels, the guild-hall, the royal ex- 
change, the custom-house, many hospitals and libraries, 52 
companies’ halls, and a vast number of other stately 
edifices, together with three of the city gates, four stone 
bridges, and the prisons of Newgate, the Fleet, and the 
Poultry and Wood Street Compters. The fire swept from 
the Tower to Temple church, and from the N.E. gate to 
Holbom bridge. Six persons were killed. The total loss of 
property was estimated at the time to be 10,730,500. 


401 

1794, London^ 630 houses destroyed at Wapping* Loss above 
£1,000,000. 

1834. „ Houses of Parliament burned. 

1861, „ Toolcy Street wharves, &c., burned* Loss estimated 

at £2,000,000. 

1873. „ Alexandra palace destroyed. 

1137, Yorky totally destroyed, 

1184. Glastonbury y town and abbey burned. 

1292. Carlisle, destroyed. 

1507. nearly destroyed ; 718 houses burned, 

1^4. Leith, burned. 

1598, Tiverton, ^00 houses and a large number of horses burned; 

persons killed. Loss, £i 50,000, 
t6i 2, „ 60b houses burned. Loss over £200,000, 

1731* j» 300 hon.ses burned. 

1700, Edinburgh, “ the Great Fire.” 

1612. Cork, greater part burned, and again in 1622, 

1613. Dorchester, nearly destroyed. Loss, £200,000, 

1614. Stratford-on-Avon, burned. 

U 44. hicaminster, burned. Again in 1684 and 1781, 

1075. Northampton, almost totally destroyed. 

16H3. Newmarket, large part ol the town burned. 

1094. Warwuk, more tlian half liurned ; rebuilt by national con- 
tribution. 

1707. Lisburn, burned. 

1727, Gravesend, destroyed. 

1738. Wellingborough, Hon houses burned. 

1743. Crediion, 450 houses destroyed. 

1760. Portsmouth, dockyard burned. Loss, £400,000, 

^770* ■ M n M Loss, £100,000. 

1802. Liverpool, destructive fire. Loss, £1,000,000. 

1H27, Sheerness, 50 houses and much property destroyed, 

1854. Gateshead, 50 persons killed. T.oss, £1,000,000. 

1875. Glasgifw. Great lire. Loss, £300,000, 

France 

59. Lyons, burned to ashes. Nero offtTS to rebuild it. 
tit8. N anies'f gieziXvr part ol the city destroye^d, 

1137. Dijon, burned. 

15 4. Jroyt?*', nearly destroyed. 

17X L Rennes, on fire from December 22 to 29. 850 houses burned, 

1784, Brest. Fire and explosion in dockyard. Loss, £1,000,000, 

1862. AfrtfsrrVZ/’s-, destructive fire. 

1871, Paris. Communist devastations. Property destroyed, 

£32,o<)J),OOl). 

Clntual a.vd Southern Europe 
64. Rome Inirned during 8 days. Jo of the 14 wards of the city 
were tlestroyed. 

1106. Venice, greater part of the city was burned. 

1577- »j i’re at the arsenal, greater part of the city ruined by 
an explosion. 

1299. Weimat, di'structivc fire ; also in 1424 and i()i8, 

1379- Memel was in large part destroyed, and again in 1457, T540, 
1678, 1854. 

1405. Bern was destroyed. 

1420. Leipzig lost 400 houses. 

T4 57. Dort, cathedral and large part of the towm burned, 

T49T, Dresden was destroyed. 

1521. Oviedo, large part of the city de.stroyed, 

1543. JvfPWorH was burned. 

i(j34. T'urth was burned by Austrian Croats, 

1 080. Furth was again destroyed. 

1686. Landau was almost destroyed. 

1758. Pirna was burned by Prussians. 260 lioiises destroyed. 

1762. Muniih lost 200 houses. 

1764. KOnigsberg, public buildings, &c., burned. Loss, £600,000; 
lyby* almost destroyed. 

1 784. Rokitzan (Bohemia) was totally destroyed, L2:>.ss, £300, ooo^ 
1801, Brody, i5r>o hon.ses destroyed. 

1859. „ 1000 houses destroyed, 

1803. Posen, large part of older portion of city burned. 
iHi'i. Forest fires in Tyrol destroyed 64 villages and hamlets, 

1 8x8. was partly destroyed. 

1842. Hamburg. A fire raged for 100 hours. May 5-7. 

During the fire the city was in a stale of anarchy. 4219 
buildings, including 2000 dwellings, were destroyed. One- 
fifth of the population was made liomeless, and 100 persons 
lost their lives. The total loss amounted to £7,000,000, 
After the fire, contributions from all Germany came in to 
help to rebuild the city. 

1861. Glarus (Switzerland), 500 houses burned. 

Northern Europe 

1530. Aalborg, almost entirely destroyed. 

i^i, Aarhuus, almost entirely destroyed, and again in 1556, ^ 

1624. Opslo, nearly destroyed. Christiania was built on the site, 
1702. Bergen, greater part of the town destroyed. 

1 728. Copenhagen, nearly destroyed. 1650 houses burned, 77 streets, 

1 794. „ royal palace with contents burned, 

1795. 50 streets, T 563 houses burned. 
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75^< Stdekftolm, Iti0<>'h6tises'desth^d. 

759. „ 250 houses burned. I^oss, 1,000,000 crowns, 

775. Abo^ 200 houses and 15 mdfe burned. 

„ 7^0 houses bttfned, with the univfei*5ity. 

[790. Caylscrona^ 1087 houses, churched, W^ehouses, &c., destroyed. 
t8o2. Gothenburg^ 178 houses burned. 

[858. Christiania, Loss estimated at £250,000. 

[8()5, Carlstadt (Sweden), everything^ burned except the bishop’s 
residence, hospital and jail, 10 lives lost. 

Russia 

St Pttarsburg^ 2000 houses burned. 

862. „ great Are. Loss, £1,000, ooo< 

752. Moscow, 18, OQO houses burned. 

812. „ The Russians Ared the city on September 14 to 

drive out tlic army of Napoleon. The lire con- 
tinued Ave day. >5. Nine-touths of the city was 
destroyed. Number of houses burned, 30,800. 
Loss, £30,000,000. 

753. Archangel, 900 bouses burned. 

7<i3* M 3^0 buildings and the cathedral burned, 

780. Tobolsk, nearly destroyed. 

788* Mt/au, nearly destroyed, 

812. Riga, partly destroyed, 

834. Tu/a, destructivi* lire. 

848. Ort'/, largo pari of the town destroyed, 

850. C>f7< large part ot the town burned. I 

804. Novgorod, large amount of property destroyed, | 

TnRKitY 

The following fires have occurred at Constantinople *, — 

L 721.1. A great Are destioyed 12,000 houses and 7000 people, 

745. A lire lanied five days. 

; 750, In J anuary , io,.ooo houses burned ; in Aprils property destroyed 
estimated from £1,000,000 to £3,000,000, Later in the 
year 10,000 hou.ses were destroyed, 

751. 4000 hou.ses were Imrned. 

75<^». 15,000 houses and 100 people destroyed. During the years 
17(11, I7f>5 and 1767 goeat havoc was made by Are. 

:7(i9. July 17. A Are raged for twelve, hours, extending nearly i m. 
jii length. Many of the palaces, some small mosques and 
nedrly 650 houses were destroyed, 

771, A fire la.sling 15 hours consumed 2500 houses and shops. 

778. 2000 houses were burned. 

782. August 12, A dire burned three days : 10,000 houses, 50 
mosque.s and 100 corn mills de.stroyed ; 100 lives lost. 
In February, 600 house.s burned ; m June, 7000 more. 

784. August 5x A fire burned for 26 hours and destroyed 10,000 
houses, most ol which had !)<‘en rebuilt since the fires of 
1782, In the same year, March 13, a fire in the sulnirb of 
ftena destroyed two-thirds ot that quarter. Loss estimated 
at 2,000,000 florins. 

701. Between March and July 32,000 houses are said to have been 
burtved, and as many in 1705. 

799, In the suburb of Pora 13,000 houses were burned and many 
magnificent buildings. 

.816, August 16. 1 2,000 houses and 3000 shops in the finest quarter 
wcr« destroyed; 

818, August 13, A fire destroyed several thousand house.s, 

82(1. A lire destroyed (kioo houses. 

848, 500 houses and 2000 shops destroyed. Loss estimated at 
£3,000,000. 

805, A great fire destroyed 2800 houses, public buildings, A-c., 

Over 2^000 people were left homeless. 

870, J41A0 5. Th« suburb of Pera, occupied by the foreign popula- 
tion and native Christians, was swept by a fir» which 
destroyed! ovw 7000 buildings, many of them among .the. 
best in the city, including the residence of Uie foreign^ 
tegatkmu. I.4)S6 estimated at nearly £5,000,000, 

1797. ScM/arf, the town of 3000 houses totally destroyed. 

[7O3, Smyrna, 2G00 houses consumed. Loss, £200,000, 

L772, „ 3000 dwellings burned. 3000 to 4000 shops, Sct.^ 

consumed. Loss, £4,000,000, 

[796, „ 4000 shops, mo.sque8^ magazines, Ac,, burned, 

^841, „ 12,000 houses were burned, 

India 

tdji, R’aftnakal. Palace and great part of the town burned, 

^99, Manillu^ vast storehouses were burned. 

^33* II ro,ooo huts were burned, March 2*5. 30,000 people 

rendered homeless, and 50 lives lost, 

[803, Madras, more than xooo houses bnmed, 

[803, jyt>m6av. Loss of £600,000. 

<!iVmA AND jA'fAN 
[822. Canton was ntoi;ly destm5red by fire. 
l 860, YokohafMa, tilfe-tnfrds of t)hb hatlve town and one-sixth of the 
^ forei^ setnement destroyed. 

[872. Yeddo^ A fire occurred in April during a gale of wind, destroy- 
ing bulUfings covering a space of 6 sq. m. 20,000 
piftl^ons weiv made homele.S3. 

1873, „ A d^royed io,odo houses. 


1679. Boston, 

iTfc. „ 

1787- „ 

17*74- 

i« 74. » 


UNWfeD StATRS 

All thtf warehouses, So diwettingSt anid the vessels 
in the dockyards were cqinsumedi LOssi £200^000, 
A lire caused a joss estimated aWi 00,000,* 

A lire consumed too buildings, Ecb'ruaty 20. 

Ofi buildings were burned. Loss, £42,000. 

Great fire, Noveml>er <9-10. By fire tlie richest 
quarter of Boston was destroyed. 

The fire commenced at the corner of Summer and 
Kingston .streets. The area burned over was (>5 acres. 
776 buildings, comprising the largest granite and brick 
warehouses of the city, filled with merchandise, were burned. 
The loss was about £1 $,000,000, Before the end of , the year 
1876 the burned district liad been rebuilt more substantially 
than ever. 

1778. Charleston (S.C.). A fire caused the loss of £100,000. 

179^. „ 3O0 houses were burned. 

1838. „ -- One-half the city was burned on April 27, 1158 

buildings de.stroyed. l.osb, £()oo,ooo, 

1802. Portsmouth (N.H.), 102 buildings di-stroyed. 

1813. ,, 307 buildings destroyed. 

1820. Savannah, 403 buildings vvere burned. Los.s, £800,000. 

1835. New York, The great fire of New York began in Merclxant 
Street, l^eceniber lO, and burned 530 buildings 
in the lnisine.s.s part of the city, 1000 mercantile 
firms lost their places of business. The area 
burned over was 52 acres. The los.s was 


£ 3 , 000 , 000 . 

1845. ,, A lire 111 tlie business part of the city, July 20, 

destroyed 300 builfliiigs. The loss was 
£1,500,000. 35 persons were killed. 

18.45. Pittsburg. A large part of the city burned, April ii, 20 
squares, 1100 buildings destroyed. Loss, £2,000,000. 

1846. Nantucket was almost destroyed. 

1848. Albany. 600 hou.ses burmsl, August 17. Area burned over 
37 acres, one-third of the city. Lo.s.s, £600,000, 
iS/jo. St Louis, 23 steamboats at llie wharves, anrl the whole or 
part ol 15 blocks of the city burned, May 17. 
T.x>ss, £'(>00,000. 

1851, „ More than tliree quarters of the city was burned, 

May 4. 2500 InulcUngs. Loss, £2,200,000, 

1851, ,, 500 buildings burned. Loss, £600,000. 

1850. Philadelphia. 400 buildings burned, July 9. 30 lives lost. 

Loss, £200,000. 

1865, „ 50 buildings burned, February 8. 20 persons 

killed. Loss, £100,000. 

1851, Washinpon. Part of the Capitol anrtl thfe whole of the Con- 

gressional Library were burned, 

1851, San hrancisco. On May 4-5 a lire destroyed 250a buildings. 
A number of lives lo.st. More than thrir-fourths of the city 
destroyed. Loss, upwards of £2,000,000. In June another 
lire burned 500 buildings. Lo.s.s estimated at £600,000, 
r857. Chicago^ A lire destroyed over £100,000. 14 lives lost. 
i 859« „ Property destroyed worth £100,000, Sept, 15, 

1866, „ Two fires on August 10 and November 18, Loss, 

£100,000 each. 

1871, „ Tlie greatest fire of modeTn times. 

It began in a bam on the night of the 8th of Octcrflxjr and 
raged until the loth. The area burned over was 2124 acres, 
w 3^ ^ i of the very heart of tlie city. 250 lives were 

lost, ij8,$oo persons were made homeless, and 17,430 
buildings were consumed. The boildings wens one-third in 
number and one-half in value of the buildings of the city. 
Before the end of 1875 tlio whole burned district had been 
rebuilt. The loss was estimated at £39,600,000, 

1862. Troy (N.Y.) was nearly destroyed by fire. 

18OO, Portland (Maine). Great fire on July 4. One-half of the city 
was burned ; 200 acres were ravaged ; 50 buildings were 
blown up to stop the progress of the lire. Loss, £2,600,000 
to £2,250,060. 

1871, October. Forest and prairie fii'es in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
15,000 persons wen* made homeless ; 1000 lives lost. Loss 
estimated at £600,000, 


Bwtibh North AMentcA 

1815. Quebec was injured to the extent of £266,000; 

1845, „ 1650 houses were burned, May 2f8. One-third of ttle 

population made homeless. Loss from £400,000 to 
£750,000. Another fire, on June 28; consumed 1300 
dwellings. 6000 persons were made hontele.ss, 30 
streets destroyed. Insurance losses, £66,770. 

1866, ,, 2500 hotwes and 17 churches in French quart?er burned. 

1825. New Ifrunttteftik: A tract of 4,000,000 acres, more than 
100 m. in length, was burned over ; it mchtded many 
towns. 160 persons killed, and 8*f5 head of cattle. 590 
building?^ burned. I-oss, ahoitt £60,000. Towtta of New- 
castle, Chatliatft arwf Doufglastown' destroyed. 

1837- St John (New Brunswick). 115’ httusfs burttcd, January 13, 
and nearly all the busiites^ part of fcfee city. Loss, 
£1,000,000. 
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ia77t 5 ^ John. Great fire otf June 2i« Tbe area burned over was 
200 across 37 streets and squares tatalty or in part de- 
stroyed 10 m. of streets ; 1630 dwellings. 18 lives 
lost. Total loss, ;£2, 500,000, Two-filtlis of the city 
burned. 

1S46, Si John* s (Newfoundland) was nearly destroyed, June 0. 
Two whole streets burned upwaurds of i long. Loss 
estimated at ;^r ,000,000, 

1850. Montr&ah A fire destroyed the finest part of the city on 
June 7. 200 houses were burned. 

1852^ „ A fire on July 9 rendered 10,000 people destitute. 

The space burned was i m, in lengtli by ^ m. in 
width, including 1200 houses, Lossj £1,000,000, 

South America 

1536, Cuzco was nearly consumed. 

1861. Mendoza. A great fire followed an earthquake which had 

destroyed 10,000 people. 

1862. Valpafotao was devastated by fin?. 

1863. Santtafio. Fire in the Jesuit church; 2000 persons, mostly 

women and children, parished. 

West Indies 

T752. Pierre (Martinique) had 700 houses burned, 

1^82. Kingston (Jamaica) had 80 houses burned. Loss, £500,000, 
1795. Montego Day (Jamaica). T.oss by fire of £400,000. 

1805. St Thomas, ooo warehouses consumed. Loss, £6,000,000. 
1808. SpanUh Town (Trinidad) was totally destroyed. Loss esti- 
mated at £1,300,000. 

1828, Havana lost 350 houses ; 200a persons reduced to poverty, 
1843. port Republicain (Haiti), Nearly one-third of the towm was 
burned. 


Since this list was compiled, there have been further notable 
fires, more particularly in North America, the great conflajjra- 
tions at Chicago, Baltimore and San Francisco being terrible 
examples. But speaking generally, these conflagrations, exten- 
.sive as they were, only repeated the earlier lessons as to the 
necessity of combating the general negligence of the public by 
attaching far greater importance to the development of fire- 
preveniive measures even tlian to the better organization' ol the 
lire-fighting establi.shmcnts. 

It may be of inlere.sl to mention notable fires in the British 
empire, and London in particular, during the decade i8yo to 
Im- 


port of Spain (Trinidad) , 

\<?w Westminster (British Columbia) 
Toronto (Ontario) .... 


Windsor (Nova Scotia) . . 

St Jolin'.s (Nowlouiulland) . . 

Loudon — Charterhouse Square • 

„ St Mary Axe . . . 

,, Old Bailey and Fleet Street 

„ Tabernacle Street, Finsbury 

„ Bermondsey Leather Market 


„ Minories . . . • 

„ South-West India Docks . 

,, Charlotte and Leonard Streets, 

„ Cripplegato 

Nottingham 


Finsbury 


Sheliudd • . • • 

Brad lord . . • • 

Sunderland . • • . 

Dublin . . . . 

Glasgow — Anderston Quay 
„ Dunlop Street 


March 4, 1895 
Sept. 10, 1898 
Jan. 6, 10, and 
March 3, 1895 
Oct. 17, 1897 
July 8, 1892 
Dec, 25, 1889 
July 18, 1893 
Nov. 15, 1893 
June 21, 1894 
Sept. 13, 1894 
May 17, 1895 
Nov. 10, 1894 
Feb. 8, 1895 
Umc 10, 1896 
Nov. 19, 1897 
Nov. 17, 1894 
Dec. 21, 1893 
Nov. 30, i8fjO 
July 18, 1898 
May 4, 1894 
Jan. iG, 1897 
April 25, 1898 


As to fires in any one specific class of building, tlie extra- 
ordinary number of fires that occurred in theatres and similar 
places of public entertainment up to the close of the 1.9th century 
calls for mention. Since that time, however, there has l^n a 
considerable abatement in this respect, owing to the adoption 
of successful measures of fire prevention. A list of some 1100 
fires was published by Edwin O. Sadis in 1897 (Fires at PubUc 
Entertainments) j and the results of these fires analysed. They 
involved a recorded loss oflife to the extent of 9350 souls. About 
half of them (5S4) occurred in Europe,, and the remainder in 
other parts of the world. Since the publication of that list 
extraordinary efforts have been made in all onmtiies to reduce, 
the risk of fires in public entertainments. The only notable 
disaster that has occurred since was that at the Iroquois Theatre 
at Chicago. 


The annual drain in loss of life and in property through fires 
is far greater tham \% generally irealized, and aitiiough the loss 
oflife and pcoperty is b^g nuatteriaily reduced from yeaar* to year, 
mainly by the fire-pre\'entive measures that are now makulg 
themselves fdt, the annuid fire wastage of the world still averages 
quite £50,000,000 sterling. It is( extremely difficult} to obtain 
precise data as to the fire loss, insured and uninsured, but it 
may be assume that in Great Britain the annual average loss 
by fire, towards the end of the 1 (yth century (say 1897), was about 
£17,000^000 sterling, and that this had' been materially reduced 
by 1909. to probably somewhere about £12,000,000 sterling. 
'Hm extraordinary diminution in the fire waste of Great Britain, 
— in spite of the daily increasing number of liouses, and the 
increasing amount of property in buildings— is in the main owing 
to the fire-preventive measures, which liave led to a better claas 
of new building and a great improvement in existing structures, 
and further, to a greater display of intelligence and interest in 
general fire precautionary measures by tlie public. 

Notable improvements in the fire service have been effected, 
more particularly in London and in the country towns of the 
south of England since 1903. The International Fire Exhibition 
held in 1903 at EarPs Court, and the Fire Prevention Congress 
of the .same year, may be said to have revolutionized thought 
on the subject of fire brigade organization and equipment in the 
British empire ; but, for all that, the advance made by the fire 
service has not been so rapid as the development of the fire- 
preventive side of fire protection. 

Fire Protection . — 'The term “ Fire Protection is often mis- 
understood. Fire-extif^ishing — in other words, fire brigade 
work — is what the majority understand by it, and many towns 
consider themselves w'ell protected if they can boa.st of an 
efficiently manned fire-engine establishment. The fire brigade 
as such, however, has but a minor role in a rational s^^stem of 
protection. Really well-protected towns owe their condition 
in the first place to properly applied preventive legislation; based 
on the practical experience and research of architects;, engineers, 
fire experts and insurance and municipal offickls. Fire protec- 
tion is a combination of fire prevention, fire combating a«d fire 
research. 

Under the heading of “ Fire Prevention should be classed 
all preventive measures, inchiding the education of the public ; 
and under the heading “ Fire Combating ’’ should be classed 
both self-help and outside help. 

Preventive measures may be the retult of private initiative, 
but as a rule they are defined by the local authority, and con- 
tained partly in Building Acts, and partly m separate codes of 
fir-e-survey regulations — supplemented, if necessary, by specud 
rules EDS to the treatment of extraor^nory risks^ suck as the 
storage of petroleum, the manufacture of explosives, and theaitrk 
cal performances. I'hc education of the public may be simply 
such as can be begun informally at school and continued by 
official or semi-offictfll warnings, and a judicious aarrangement 
with the newspapers as to the tendency of their fire- reports. 

Such fonn» of training have alceaxly boon successfully introduced. 
There are Englifili towns where the authorities have, for instance, 
had some of the mcauincless fables of the old elementary school 
Standard Deader replaced t)y more instructive ones, which warn 
children not to play with matches, and teach them to run for help 
in case of an emergency. Instructive copy-book headtngB have boon 
arrangt^l in place of the nieanuigless senteacos so often used in 
oleincalary scliools. There are a number of municipalities where 
regular warnings arc issued every December as to the dangerous 
Christmas-tree, In such plhces every inhabitant has at leitst an 
opportunity oif learning how to ttiTow a bucket of water proporly, 
and how to trip up a burning woman and roll her up without fanning 
the flames. The householder is officially informed where the nearest v 
firc-caU point is, and how long he must expect to wait till the first 
engine can reach his house. If he is a newspaper reader, he will 
also have ample opportunity of knowing the resovrocs of his town, 
and th© local reporter’s fire report will give hinv much useful infor« 
mation based on facts or hints supplied by the authorities. 

Borii self-help and outside, help must be chi^sed under the 
heading of ** Fire Combating,’’ Self-help mainly deals with 
the protection of large risks; sudh as. factories, stores and' public, 
places of amusement, which lend themselves to segulation* 
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The xiequirements of the fire survey code may allow for hydrants 
or sprinklers in certain risks^ and also for their regular inspection, 
aiTO the means for self-help may thus be given. These means 
will, however, probably not be properly employed unless some 
of the employes engaged on the risk are instructed as to their 
purpose, and have confidence in the apparatus at their disposal. 
The possibility of proper self-help in dangerous risks may be 
encouraged by enforcing regular drills for the employes, and 
regular inspections to test their efficiency. There are towns 
where great reliance is placed on the efforts of such amateur 
firemen. In some cities they even receive extra pay and are 
lornied into units, properly uniformed and equipped, and 
ret^ned by the fire brigade as a reserve force for emergencies. 

Self-help for the shopkeeiier, the lodger or the houseliolder 
can scarcely l^e regulated. The opportunities already mentioned 
for the education of the public, if properly utilized, would assure 
intelligent behaviour on the part of a large percentage of the 
community. There are places where, without any regulation 
being attempted, and thanks entirely to the influence referreil 
to, most residences can boast of a hand-pump, a bucket, and a 
crowbar, the proj^r use of which is known to most of the house- 
hold. Self-help in small risks may, liowcver, be distinctly 
encounicfed by the authorities, without any irksome interference 
with personal liberty, simply by the provision of street pillar- 
boxes, with the necessaries of first aid, including perhaps a couple 
of scaling ladders, and, further, by opportunities being given 
to householders to learn how to handle them. If a street pillar- 
box of this kind be put in a fire-station, and certain afternoons 
in the year be reserved on which this elementary instruction will 
be given, and the students afterwards shown over the fire-station 
or treated to a “ turn-out,” a considerable number will he found 
to take advantage of the opportunity. No matter whether 
curiosity or real interest brings them, the abject in view will 
be attained. 

Under outside ^ help should be understood what is organized, 
and not simply such as is tendered i)y the casual passcr-by or 
by a neighbour. The link between sel^help and outside help is 
the fire-call. 

The Tire-CalL ^The efficiency of the fire-call depends not 
only on the instrument employed and its position, but also 
on Its conspicuous appearance, and the indications by which 
its situation may be discovered. These indications are quite 
as important as the instruments themselves. The conspicuous- 
ness of the instrument alone does not suffice. Of the official 
notifications given in the press, those in regard to the position 
of the call-points are among the most useful. An indication at 
every street corner as to the direction to take to reach the point— 
or pxjrhaps better, the conspicuous advertisement of the nearest 
call^point over every post pillar-box and inside every front door — 
may enable the veriest stranger to call assistance, and minimize 
the chances of time being lost in search of the instrument. It 
IS immaterial for the moment whether the helpers are calljpd by 
bell outside a fire-station, by a messenger from some special 
messenger service, by a call through a telephone, or by an 
electric or automatic appliance. Any instrument will do that 
ensures the call being transmitted with maximum speed and 
certainty and in fujl accord with the requirements of the locality. 

Outside Organized outside help may not be limited 

simply to the attendance of the fire brigade. Special arrange- 
ments can be niadc for the attendance of the local police force, 
a public or private salvage corps, an ambuliuice, or, in some 
cases, a military guard. Then in some instances arrangements i 
are made for the attendance of the water and gas companies" 
servants, and even officials from the public works office, insur- 
ance survey ors, and the Press. There are places where the salvage 
corps arrives on the scene almost simultaneously with the fire 
IjTigade, and others where the police are generally on the spot 
in good force five minutes after the arrival of the first engines. 
There are several cities where the ambulance wagon and the 
steamers arrive together, wid another city where the military 
authorities always send a«re piquet which can be turned out 
m a few minutes. ' 
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If all these helpers come together, no matter how high the rank 
of the individual commanders, the senior officer of the fire 
brigade, even if he holds only non-commissioned officer’s rank 
should have control, and his authority be fully recognized! 
Unfortunately, there are not many countries where this is tho 
case. The efficiency of outside help depends in the first instance 
on the dear definition of the duties and powers of all concerned — 
on the legiU foundation, in fact ; then on the organization, the 
theoretically as well as practically correct executive ; gnd, last, 
hut by no means least, on the prestige, the social standing, the 
education of commanders and their ability to handle men 
Among the rank and file of the brigade, clear-headedness, pluck, 
smartness and agility will be as invaluable as reckless dare- 
devilry ; showy aerobatism, or an unhealthy ambition for 
public applause, will be dangerous. 

Research, Under the heading “ Fire Research ” should be 
included theoretical and experimental investigation as to 
materials and construction, combined witli the chronicling of 
practical experience in fires, then tho careful investigation and 
chronicling of the causes of fires, assisted where necessary by a 
power for holding fire inquests in interesting, suspicious or fatal 
cases. Experimental investigation as to natural and accidental 
causes as distinct from criminal causes can be included. Re- 
search in criminal cases may be assisted not only by a fire 
inquest, but also by innnediate formal inquiries held on the spot, 
by the senior fire brigade and police officers present, or by 
immediate government investigations held on the same lines as 
inquines into explosions and railway accidents.' As to general 
research work, there are several cities which contribute sub- 
stantially towards tho costs of fire tests at independent testing 
stations. Some towns also have special commi.ssions of experts 
who visit all big fires occurring within ea.sy travelling distance, 
take photographs and sketches, and issue reports as to how tho 
materials were affected. Then there are the usual statistics 
as to outbreaks, tlieir recurrence and causes, and in some plarc.s 
such tables arc supplemented hy reports on experiments with 
oil lamps, their burners and wicks, electric wiring, and the like. 

The Brifish Five, Prevoilit^n Commitiee.—Thi- British Firr IVuvcn- 
liqn Comrnittpe is an organization founded a lew days after the great 
Cripplogate (London) ifw* m* 1807, und incorjioratefl in Kebrnarv 
1809. It comprises .some 500 .members and sub.scnbers. 'I'lie 
members include civil engineers, public citUt ials hohliiig government 
appointment.s, fire rhiefsj inswranae siirvevwrs and arcliilocts, wliil.st 
the subscribers in the mam mcliidc the groat public dojiartmcnt.s, 
such as tho admiralty and w;ir ohicc*, and miinicinahtios, such as th*^ 
important corT>oralions of Glasgow, T.iviTpool ana the like. Colonifd 
government department « and municipalities aro also on tlu' roll, 
together with a certfiin numlitT of colonial members. Now Zi'alaud 
has formed a special-section having its own local honorary secret arv. 
Jhe ordinary work of the committee is carried out l)y a counul 
and an executive, and tlm necessary lunds are provided by tho sub- 
scription of members and subscribers. The service.s of the memtieis 
ol council and executive are given graiiiitouslv, no out-oLiiockut 
expensf.s of any kind being refunded. Wliil.st the routine woi k deals 
mainly with questions of regulations rule.s and .publications of 
general technical intvre.sl*, the testi? ari> jirobably w-hat have brought 
dhe committee into prominence and t^iven it an international re- 
putation. They ar« not onfy the recognized - fire test« of (.Ireat 
Britain, but they rafnk as universal standard tests for the whole of 
the civilized world, and Americans, just as much as Danes, (ierman.s 
or Austrians, pride tht>n»selves when some product of their rountrv 
lias passed the ofheial procedure of a lest by tiu* commit t«-<‘. Th’f^ 
j-eports of the tests, which state facts only witliout giving criticisms 
or recommentlations, are much appreciated by all who have the 
control of public works or tiie specification of appliances. The 
committee does not limit itself solely to testing proprietary forms 
of construction or appliances, but has a number of tests quite equal 
to the projirictary tests- of articles in general use. The ordinary 
concrete floor or the ordinary wooden joist floor protected by asbestos 
boards or slag wool receives as much attention as a patent floor ; 


In the Uiuted States a special officer called a “ fire-marshal 
has for some time been allocated to this work in many cities, and in 
1894 state fire-marshals were authorized in Massachusett.s and in 
Maryland, this example being followed by Ohio (1900), Connecticut 
(1901), and Washington (1Q02) ; and in other states laws have been 
passed making official inquiry compulsory. In England the question 
lias been mooted whether coroners, even where no death has occurred, 
should hold similar inquiries, but though this has been done in recent 
years in the City of London no regular system exists. 
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and similarly tlu* ordinary everyday hydrant receives e<jual attention 
with the patent hydrant, or ordinary bucket oi water with the special 
fire extinguisher. The door tests of the committee, which cover 
some thirty different types of doors, deal with no less than twenty 
ordinary wooden doors that can l>e made by any ordinary builder 
or cabinet-maker. Tliesc so-called non-proprietary tests are made 
at the expense of the general funds of the committee, whilst for the 
proprietary tests the owners have to pay about two- thirds of the 
expenses incurred in the form of a testing fee. The expenses incurred 
in a test, of course, not only comprise the actual testing operation of 
testing, but also the expense of producing the report, which is always 
a very highly finished publication with excellent blocks. The ex- 
pense incurred also includes the establislimcnt expenses of the testing 
station at Regent’s Park. 

The British Fire Prevention Committee organized the great Fire 
Exhibition and International Fire Congress of London in 1903, in 
Ixjth of which it enjoyed the support and assistance of the National 
Fire Brigades Union and tlic Association of Professional Fire Chiefs. 
It from time to time despatches special commissions to the continent 
of Europe, and these visits are followed by the issue of official reports, 
well illustrated, presenting the appliances, rules and methods of the 
countries visited, and serving as most useful reference pubheations. 

Taken generally, the wliole of tlie work of the committee, both 
in respect of .scientific investigations and propagandism, has been 
most iWneficial. Fire waste has been materially reduced, regardless 
of the fact of the greater fire hazards and tlie ever-growing amount 
of property. In Great Britain alone tfie sum saved in fire wastage 
annually is about /I5, 000,000. This great annual saving has been 
obtained at an expenditure in research worlc, as far as the British 
Fire Prevention Committee is concerned, of about ^23,000, of which 
more than half was provided by the membership in voluntary 
contributions or subscriptions. 

There is no similar institution anywhere in the world, although 
several government lalioratories occasionally undertake fire to.sts, 
notably the Gross Lichterfelde laboratory near Berlin, and several 
insurance corporations have testing plants, notablj' the American 
Underwriters at Cliicago. The efforts at rcsearcli work out.side 
Great Britain have, however, been sjiasmodic and in no waj'^ compare 
with the systematic series of inquiries conducted without any 
substantial state aid in T.ondon. 

IHstnbuiion of Losses , — Property destroyed by fire is practi- 
cally an absolute loss. This loss may actually only affect the 
owner, or it may be distributed among a number of people, who 
are taxed for it in the form of a contribution to their national 
or local fire fund, a share in some mutual insurance **ring/’ 
or tlie more usual insurance companie.s’ premium. In the first 
two cases some expenses have also to be met in connexion with 
4he management of the fund, “ tariff ” organization, or ring.'’ 
In the last case, not onlv the expense.s of management have to 
covered, but also the costs incurred in running the insurance 
^erprisc as such, and then a further amount for division amongst 
those who share the ri.sk of the venture — ^namely, the insurance 
company’s shareholders. 

It is well to distinguish between loss and mere expenditure. 
The sinking fund of the large property owner should cover a loss 
with a minimum extra expense ; insurance in an extravagantly 
managed company paying large dividends will cover a lo.ss, but 
willi an unnecessarily large extra outlay. In every case the loss 
remains ; and as property may always be considered part of the 
community, the province or nation, as the case may W, suffers. 
It is .always in the interest of a nation to minimize its national losses, 
no matter whether thej' tall on one individual's shoulders or on many, 
and whether such losses are good for certain trades or not. With a 
fiuitalile .system of fire protection it is pos.sible to bring these los.ses 
to a minimum, hut this minimum would probably only be readied by 
an extra expense, which would fall heavier on the insurers' pockets 
in the form of municipal rates than the higher premium for the 
greater risk. A practical minimum is all that can be attempted, 
and that practical minimum varies according to circumstances. 

Practical protection must mean smaller annual insurance dues, 
and the actual extra cost of this protection should be something Less 
than the saving off these dues. Then not only has the nation a 
smaller dead loss, but the owner also has a smaller annual ex- 
jKjnditure for his combined contributions toward the losses, the 
management of liis insurance, and the protective measures. VVEere 
there is mutual insurance or municipal insurance in its best 
sense, the losses by fire and the costs of the protection are often 
booked in one account, and the better protection up to a certain 
point should mean a smaller individual annual share. Where there 
is company insurance the municipal rates are increased to cover the 
cost of extra protection, while a proportionate* decrease Is exp^ted 
in the insurance premiums. Competition and public opinion 
generally impose ms decrease of the insurance rates as soon as there 
is a greater imniuS^ty from fire. Where the insurance companies 
are well managcd/IInd the shareholders are satisfied with reasonable 
dividends, prac,li«al protection can be said to fmd favour with all 
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concerned, but if the protection is arranged for and the compaxlies 
do not moderate their charges accordingly, the reverse is the case. 

The position of insurance companies subscribing towards the 
maintenance of a fire brigade should here be referred to, as there is 
considerable misunderstanding on the subject. The argument which 
municipaUties or fire brigade organizations often use is to the effect 
that the insurance companies derive all the profit from a good fire 
service, and should contribute towards its cost. Where properly 
managed companies have the business, a better lire service, however, 
means a smaller premium to the ratepayer. If the ratepayer has 
to pay for extra protection in the form of an increased municipal 
rate, or in the form of an increased premium raised to meet tiie 
contribution levied, this is simply juggUng with figures. 

Cost , — As to the cost of a practical system of fire protection, 
better and safer building from the fire point of view means 
better and more valuable structures of longer life from the 
economic aspect. Such better and safer constructional work 
pays for itself and cannot be considered in the light of an extra 
tax on the building owner. The compilation and administration 
of the fire protective clauses in a Building Act would be attended 
to by the same executive authorities as would in any case 
superintend general structural matters, and the additional 
work would at the most require some increased clerical aid. 
If the execution of the fire survey regulations were delegated 
to the same authority there would again simply be some extra 
clerical aid to pay for, and the salaries of perhaps a few extra 
surveyors. To make the inspections thoroughly efficient, it has 
been found advisable in several instances to form parties of three 
for the rounds. The second man would, in this case, be a fire 
brigade officer, and the third probably a master chimney-sweep, 
who would have to receive a special retaining fee. 

The cost of the public training referred to would be small, 
as the elementary part would simply be included in the school- 
master’s work, and the Press matters could be easily managed 
in the fire brigade office. Payments would have only to be made 
for advertisements, such as the official warnings, lists for fire- 
call points, and perhaps for the publication of semi-official 
hints. Self-help, as far as inspection and drills for amateurs 
arc concerned, would be under the control of the fire brigade. 
There would, however, l)c an extra expense for the purchase 
and maintenance of the street first-aid appliances referred to. 

The most expensive items in the system of fire protection 
undoubtedly come under the headings “ Fire-Call ” and “ Fire 
Brigade.” As to the former, there are a number of cities where 
the cost is modified by having the whole of the electrical service 
for the police force, the ambulance and fire brigade, managed by 
a separate department. I’he same wires call up each of these 
services, and, as the same staff attend to their maintenance, 
the fire protection of a city need only be debited with perhaps 
a third of the outlay it would occasion if managed independently. 
The combined system has also the great advantage of facilitating 
the mutual working of the different services in case of an emer- 
gency. The indicators which have been referred to involve an 
outlay ; but here again, if the three services work together, 
the expenses on the count of fire protection can be lessened. 
The money rewards given in some cities to the individuals who 
first call the fire-engines may become a heavy item. Their 
utility is doubtful, and they have formed an inducement lor 
arson. 

As to the outlay on fire bri^de establishment, a strong 
active force should be provided, supported by efficient reserves. 
The latter should be as inexpensive as possible, but should at 
least constitute a part-paid and disciplined body which could 
be easily called in for emergencies. Fire brigade budgets cannot 
allow for an active force being ready for such coincidences as an 
unusual number of large fires starting simultaneously, but they 
must allow for an ample strength always being forthcoming 
for the ordinary emergencies, and this with all due consideration 
for men's rest and possible sickness. An undermanned fire 
brigade is an anomaly which is generally fatal, not only to the 
property owner, but also to the whole efficiency and esprit of 
the force. The budget must also allow for an attractive rate of 
pay, as the profession is one which requires men , who have a 
maximum of the sterling qualities which .we look for in the pick 
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fif aination. It must iiUo not be ioEgottem ^at the fire semoe 
is one ctf the few where <a system of pensions is the only fakiyay 
of r«;|[;ognizing tt^e ris|cs pf limb and heafth, ftpd at the samp time 
^bat stabib^ >in which practios) pxperipnce {rpm long 
Mtfvioe is jso essential a iaotor. The budget must allow for mn 
Ittnple reserve of appliances. 

Whether pr not A fire brigade should be so strong as to permit 
of ^‘ts 'having a separate spetiou for salvage oprps purposes 
depends tm ioircumstanoes. Economically a salvage corps is 
requiredy-ond should be part and parcel of the municipal br^ade 
and organized on the same lines with a reserve, no matter 
whetksrthe insurance of the locality be managed by tlie authori- 
ties or by ^ompandes. 'If a corps is necessary, it matters little 
whejther it be paid for out of premiums or outnf irates. 

Of iurohcc efxpenses which bave to be considered, there are 
itemsiorihre soseasreh and fire inquest, if managed (economicaliy, 
due confidence being placed in the opinions of the fire lofikers 
and surveyors, there is no reason why the outlay sliould be great. 
Tlhe stotasticail work would only recjuire some clerical aid. Where 
special coroners are retained ior criminal cases some extra money 
will of jcourse be required ; but even here the cx)sts need not be 
excessive, as there are mainy retired fire brigade officers and fire 
surveyors who are well suited for tfie work, and would (be satisfied 
with a small •emolument. 

As to tlie cost of the water supply, there arc but few places 
where special jftre high-pressure mains are laid on in the interests 
of fire protection. As a rule ithe costs which are debited to tlie 
heading “ Fwe 'l^otection ” have simply to cover the maintenance 
of hydrants and tablets, or at the most the cost of the water 
actually used for fire-extinguishing purposes. Sometimes the 
cost ad hydrants is shared with the scavenging department or 
the icommission of sewers, which also have the use xjf them. 
Where the provision of water and hydrants falls to a private 
water compiiny, the property owners will he paying their sl'iate 
.for them, hi directly, an the form of water rates. 

The protactive measures referred to will serve both for life- 
saving aawi for the protection of property. It should be re- 
mem^ned that a good staircase and a ladder ore often as useful 
for the TuanoDUvring of the firemen as for life-saving purposes, 
and that rthey are practically as essential for the saving of pro- 
perty as for saving life. hJo distinction need be made between 
the two risks when speaking of fire protection in general ; but as 
the safety of tihe most valueless life is generally classed liighor 
than that of the most Viduable property, it may be well to gave 
iifersaving the first place wlien dluding to the two separately. 

Cximinal fire-raising only prevails where the fire^jiroteotive 
aystom is defective. With good construction and u fire survey, 
the quick arrival of the firemen, and careful inquests, the risks 
lof detection are as a rule far too great to enooiirage its growth. 

Saving of Lvje. — ^Under Fire Prevention special require- 
ments in the Buildmg Act^can greatly influenoe the safety of life 
by requiring practical exits and sufficient staircase acconipioda- 
tion. The risks in theatres and assembly halls require separate 
ikgislatioii. In ordinary structures no inmate of a building 
should he more than sixty feet away from a staircase, and 
preferably there should be two stairca.ses at his disposal in the. 
event of one being blocked. Generally, attention is only cgiven 
to the constmctioti of stairc^s ; but it must be pointed out that 
their ventilation is equally important. Smoke is oven a greater 
danger tffian fire, and may hamper the helpers ternibly*. The 
possibility of opening a window has saved many a life. 

Safety of As far os the protection •of' property . 

k concern^ the prevention of outbreaks can be infiaenced ^ 1 
the 'cardful conatnoCtion of dues, healths, stoves, and in oiotaiji J 
daises of hufidhigs by the construction of fioors aird >oeihngs, 
theanrangemeiyt of skylights, shutters and^htning conduaors. || 
Then Domes the prevention of the fire spre^ng, first, by the I 
division at risks, atnd stecoiiidiy, by the materials iised in con^ I 

atroction; ' < ' ' I 

The kgi^aOorls first ambrtion smist be to prevent a fin in one > 
house fnihi spreadiag to another, and a straQ||er^a prapertyt, ! 
«o ^ ^say, ivoin hein^^ndiiniared, Thh k quite poesil^ gnen | 


i good party walls carried wdl over the roof to a height regulated 
by the nature of the risk, the provision df the shutters to windows 
; ■Where nec^essary, and the use qI fire-resisting Again, a 

tboEougWy good roof— ^or still better, a firenrcsisfcing attic floor 
•-♦can ido much. If tbe ilocality has a fire brigade .and the force 
is efflficiently ’handled, “ spreads ‘from one house to another 
.should never occur. Narrow thoroughfares .and courts are, 
however, a .-source lof danger -which may baiHe tell efforts -to 
ioofdiae a fire. This should be •remicrobmd by tboise iresponsiblie 
for atreet improvements. 

The division of a ‘building or large '' risk ” into a number 
.qf. minor ones -is only possible to a certain extent. Tltere is no 
•need to ispend enormous sums to. make each of the minor “ risks 
impregnable. The desire should be simply to try to retard the 
Spread for a certain limited time after the flames have reallv 
t^n bold of the contents. In those minutes most fires will 
have been discovered, and, where there is an efficient fire- 
extinguishing establishment, a sufficient niintber of firemen can 
be -on the ^pot to localize the outbreak and prevent the con- 
flagration from becoming a big one. In the drawing-room of an 
ordinary well-built house, for -example, 'if the joists ^are strong 
and the boards ^grooved, if some light pugging be used and the 
plastering properly done, if the doors arc made well-fitting and 
■fairly strong, a very considerable amount of furniture and fittings 
can remain well alight for half an hour before there is a spread. 
In a warehouse or factory “ risk ” the same holds good. With 
well-built wooden floors, thickly pugged, and the ceilings perhaps 
run on wire netting or on motal instead of on laths, with ordinary 
-double ledged doors safely hung, at the .most perhaps lined with 
sheet iron or a-rhestos cloth, a very stiff blaze can be imprisoned 
for a considerable time. Many of the recent form.s of “ patent 
flooring arc exceedingly useful for the division of “ risks," and 
with their aid a fire can be limited to an indivkhml storey of a 
building, but .it should not be forgotten tliat even tlie best of 
flooringjs useless if carried l)y unprotected iron girders supported, 
say, -by some light framing or weak partition. The general 
mistake made -in tusing expensiv-c -iron and concrete construction 
is tike tendcjinjy to allow .some breach to be made (for lifts, 
shafting, &c.), through wluch tbc fire spreads, or to forget that 
the protection of tlie supports and girder-work requires most 
oareful attention. 

Of the various systems of patent ” 'flooring, as a rule the 
simpler forms are tl>e more satisfactory. It should, however, 
always be remembered that any apecific form of flooring alone 
does not prevent a fire breaking from one risk ” to another. 
Tiiey should go liand in hand with gejieral good construction, 
and naked ironwork must -be non-existent. Some of the -modem 
fire-resisting floors are too expensive to permit their introduction 
for fire protection alone. In considering their introduction, the 
general advantages which they afford as to spaixs, thickness, 
.general stability. See., should be taken- into accpu'nt. A -practical 
mj?tal)ation of floot.s, paitftions, -doors, &c., s^hould, first, not 
increase the cost of a building more than 5 %, and secondly 
^ should odd to tlw general value of the structure by giving it a 
: 0orte substantial character. 

I The danger of lift wells, skylights apd jffiaft opening should 
not be forgotten. The last should be as small as possible, well 
armed wi& shutters, the skylights should have fire-resisting 
glass, and the lifts not only vertical doors, but also horizontal 
flaps, cutting pp the well into sections. The question of light 
parijtions must also not be neglected. 

Jfivision of “ risks,’’ coixunon-sense construction^ and proper 
staircase acoommodatEoa are really aH that fioe protection 
requires, and where the special Building Act clauses have been 
kept within the lines indicated, there has been little friction and 
4isGontcwb Ttis oniy as a rule when the authorities are eccentrl^^ 
I in their -demands that the building owner aonsiders 
hamseed by protective measwes. 

Fire survey rcgularions should mainly aim at preventing the 
actual outbreak of fire. J» certain classes ^ ris^s fire suryey 
nisq inoreaBe tbs personal safety of thfe mmates and lessen 
4he possibility ef a firoifttreadmg. The ix’ovbfem ol ifire-escapes 
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or ladders, and a regular inspection of their alScie»cy^ will d& 
much. The fixamijiation of a rusty door-catch may save a 
building. The actu^ preventive work of the surveyor will, 
however, mostly consist in warning propierty owners against 
tempior^y stoves standing on ordinary floor boards, sooty 
chimneyis, b* 4 dly hung lamps, dangerous burners and gas 
Ijrackets fixed in risky positions. Self-help will be greatly 
facilitated by the judicious arrangement of fire-extingui^iing 
gear, and a like inspection of its efTiciency. Hydrants and 
cocks must not rust, nor must the hose get so stiff that the water 
caimot pass through it, or sprinklers choked. Hand pumps and 
pails must always stand ready filled. One of tlie greatest errors 
goiieraily made in distributing such ajiparatus is disregard of 
tlwe fact that the amateur likes to have an easy retreat if his 
efforts are unsuccessful, and if this is not the case, he may not, 
])erhaps, use the gear at all. 

With regard to regulations governing “ special risks,” so far 
as the safety of the public in thciitres and public assembly halls 
is concerned, attention should be chiefly given to the exits. 
Spread of Arc, and even its outbreak, arc secondary considera- 
tions. A panic caused by the suspicion of a fire can be quite 
as fatal as that caused by the actual start of a conflagration. 
In the storage of petroleum in shops, direct communicatioii 
should be prevented between the shop or cellar and the main 
staircase or the living rooms. The sale of dangerous lamps and 
burners should be prohibited. 

Fire-resulin^ Mntfficd^. — One of the greatest misnomers 
in conn^ion with fire' prevention was originally the description 
of certain pmtcrials and systems of constniction as being fire- 
proof.^ This has seriously affocted the development of the 
movement towards fire prevention, for, having regard to the fact 
that nothing described as fire-proof ” could be fire-proof in 
the true sense, confidence was lost in everything so described, 
and in fact everything described as fire-proof ” came to be 
looked on with suspicion. In order to decrease this suspicion 
and obtain a better understanding on tlie subject, the Inter- 
national Fire Prevention Congress of London in IQ03, at which 
some 800 representatives of government dej^artments and 
municipalities were present, discussed this matter at considerable 
length, and they arrived at conclusions which, in consideration 
of their importance in affecting the wl*ok development of fire- 
resisting construction, are published below. It is the classifica- 
tion of fire resistance adopted by this congress in 1903 that has 
been utilized by all concerned throughout the British empire, 
and in numerous other countries, since that date. 

The’ resolutions adopted by the congress embodied the re- 
commendations contained in the following statement issued by 
the British Fire Pre^xntion Committee : — 

The exeentive of the British Fire T’rcv(.‘iition Comiuiltec having 
given their careful coUBideration to the common misuse of the term 
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*' lire-prppf," now indiscriminately and often most unsuitably 
applied to many buildin g mg-lyriak and ayaff^ma nf con- 

struction in use in Great Britain, have come to the conclusion that 
I avoidance of lhi^ term in general business, technical, and legris- 
iative vocabuftfury is essential. 

Tine executive consider the term " fire-resisting ” more applicable 
for general use, and that it more correctly describes the varying 
Qualities of different mater ials aud.ayslm2xs of con&lxuctioji laticnded 
to re.sist the effect of fire for shorter or longer periods, at high or low 
itomperatures, as the pasc may be, and they advocate the gei^ral 
adoption of this term in place of “ fire-pr< 8 ( 0 t.’' 

Further, the executive, fully rJahzing the great variations in the 
firo-reRi.stmg qualities of materials and systems of const nictior , 
consider that the public, the prolcbsions concerned, and likewise 
the authorities controlling building o])eratious, should clearly dis- 
criminate iKJtween the amount of protection obtainable or, in feicl 
requisite for different classo.s of properly. Far inata^iije, the Mtv 
warehouse filled witl) liighly infiamrnalde goods of great w<-i} lil 
requires very different protection from tlie tiniement house of the 
suburbs. 

The executive are desirous of discriminating between fire- resist inr^ 
materials and systems of construction affording (empotayy protectr^n! 
partial jirotection, and fall ])rutecpon against fire, and to classify all 
building materials aivl systems of construction under these thret' 
headings. The exact and definite limit of these three classes is based 
on the cxpcricuce obtained from numerous tosts 

combined with the experience obtained from actual fires, and afUr 
due consideration of the limitations of l>uilding practice and tiie 
question of cost, 

'Hie executive’s minimum requirements of fire-resistance for 
building materials or systems of con^iUucUoft wiU be seen from the 
Standard tables ajipended for - 

I. Fire-resisf ing floors and ceilings, 

II. Firt‘ resisting jiartitions, 

HI. Fire-re.si sting doors, 

but they could l>e popularly summarized as follows : — 

{a) 'J'hat temporary protection imifiiea resistance against fire 
for at least three-quarters of an hour. 

{b) That partial protection imidics resistance against a fierce lire 
foi' at least one hour and a lialf . 

(r) That full protection imjilies resistance against a fierce lire 
for at least two liours and a lialf. 

The comlilions um|4*r .^this.resijjtance sliouid he obtainable, the 
actual minunum temjx ralures, thiclcne.ss, questions of load,’ and 
the application of w’ater can be appreciated from the annexed tables 
1 by all technicaHv inleresU*d, but for tbe popular di«criminatk)ti ■ 

; wJiidi the executive ate desirous of encouraging— the time standard 
: alone should suffice. 

I It is desirable that these standards buconu' the universal standards 
in this country, ou tin* conlmeiit and in llu: United States, so that 
the same standardization may in future be common to all countries, 
and tlie preliminary arrangements for this universal standardization 
are already in liand. 

Fdrt Combating,— ks to self-help, complication must always 
be avoided. The amateur fireman must he drilled on the simplest 
lines. One thing which must be instilled into him is not to 
waste water — n sure si^n of lack of training. Of course the drills 
must be on the some lines as those of the local brigade, and on 
no account should other gear be used for self-help than is generally 
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Standard T able for Fire'-resisting Floors and Ceilings. 


Qassification* 

Sub-Class, 

Duration 
of Test. 
At X.east 

Minimum 

Temperature. 

Load per 
Superficial 
Foot 

Distributed 
(per Sq. Metre). 

Minimum 

Superficial 

Area 

under Test. 

Minimum 
Time for 
Application 
Water 
under Brc^is, 

Temporary Protection ^ 



1500* p. 
(815-5' c.) 

Optional 

100 sq. ft. 
(9*200 sq, m.) 

2 mins. 

Class B 

6a mins. 

1500" F. 
(815-5° C.) 

Optional 

200 sq. ft. 
(i8‘58o Sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

Partial Protection ^ — — pp— y — ^ ^ 

Class A 

90 mins. 

1800® F. 
(983-2" C,) 

1 iia ib 

(54*5-852 (eg.) 

' icx> sq. it. 
(9*290 m.) 

2 laips. 


Class B 

1^0 mius. 

1800" F. 
(982*2" C.) 

168 n> 

(820-2781,5.) 

200 sq. ft. 
(18*580 sq. m.) 

2 ipins. 


Oasa A 

150 mins. 

x8oo"F. 

(982*a"C.) 

<io 937 o 0 kg.) j 

190 sq. ft. 

.( 9 - 2,90 aq, 

[ 2 mhis. 


Claas B 

2^0 mins. 

u8a>"F. 

(1367-130 kg.) 

200 jjq. ft. 

(18*580 sq. m.) 



-I . M . .. i 'T" " - -"l.., — t-; r-rrT . 1 I I / ' I I '- T ' -niwr 

skilogrammei 
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Standard Table for T'ire^esisiing Pariitiom. 


Classification. 

Sub-class. 

Duration 
of Test. 
At Least 

Minimum 

Temperature. 

Thickness of 
Material. 

Minimum 

Superficial 

Area 

under Test. 

Minimum 
Time for 
Application 
of Water 
under Press. 

Temporary Protection . . . . -j 

Class A 

45 mins. 

1500° F. 
(815-5° C.) 

2 m. and under 
(•051 m.) 

80 sq. it. 
(7-432 sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

Class B 

60 mins. 

1500° F. 
{ 8 i 5 - 5 °C.) 

Optional 

80 sq. ft. 
(7-432 sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

Partial Protection 

Class A 

90 mins. 

1800® F. 
(982 ‘2® C.) 

2j in. and under 
(•063 m.) 

80 sq. ft. 
(7-432 sq.m.) 

2 mins. 

Class B 

1 

lio mins. 

iBoo® F. 
(q 82 - 2 ® C.) 

Optional 

80 sq. ft. 
(7-432 sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

Full Protection -| 

j Class A 

150 mins. 

1800® F. 
(q 82 ‘ 2 ®C.) 

2^ in. and under 
(•063 m.) 

80 .sq. ft. 
(7-432 sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

' Class B 

1 i 

240 mins. 

1800® F. 
(982-2® C.) 

Optional 

80 .sq. ft. 
(7-432 sq.m.) 

5 min.s. 


Standard Table for Fire-resisting Single Doors ^ with or without Frames. 


Classification, 

Sub-class. 

Duration 
of Test. 
At Least 

Minimum 

Temj>erature. 

Thickness of 
Material. 

Minimum 

Su]>erticial 

Area 

under Test. 

Minimum 
Time tor 
Application 
of Water 
under Press. 

Temporary Protection . . . . | 

j Class A 

45 mins. 

1500® F. 
(815-5'’ c.) 

2 in. and under 
(•051 m.) 

20 sq. ft. 
(1-858 sq. m.) 

2 mms« 

1 

! Class 13 

60 mins. 

1500® F. 
{8r5-5‘’C.) 

Optional 

20 sq. ft. 
(1-858 .sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

Partial Protection . .-| 

“ 

Clas.s A 

go mins. 

! 

1800® F. 
(982 -2® C.) 

2j m. and under 
(-063 m.) 

20 sq, ft. j 

(1-858 sq.m.) 

2 mins. 

Cla.ss B 

120 mins, j 

1800® F. 
(982-2® C.) 

Optional 

20 sq.ft. 
(1-858 sq.m.) 

2 min.s« 

Full Protection •r.’ut • > . • • . “j 

Class A 

1 50 mins. 

1 1800® F. 

I (982-2® C.) 

1 in. and under 
(•oi«m.) 

25 .sq. ft. 
(2-322 sq. m.) 

2 mins. 

Clas.s B 

240 mins. 

1800® F. 
(982-2® C.) j 

Optional 

25 sq. ft. 
( 2 - 3*22 sq.m.) 1 

5 mins. 


customary in that force. When volunteers and regulars work 
togetlier, the former should always remember that the paid 
force are experts, though the regulars must never have that 
contempt for volunteer work so often noticeable. Volunteers 
are often men who are probably experts in some other vocation 
outside fire-fighting, and have not had the opportunities which 
a professional fire-fighter has had. 

Transmission of Fire-Calls . — There are several methods of 
transmitting the message of a fire-call. The simplest is, of 
course, to run direct to the nearest fire-station ,* but this. is only 
possible where the distance is short. In one or two cities, how-, 
ever, the number of fire-stations is so great that they are very 
close to one another, and hence “ direct calls are generally 
recorded. 

Then comes the system of special messengers. The fire is j 
reported at some ptil)lic office, police-station or guard-room,. 
where there are always runners ready to start off to the nearest 
fire-station. The special runner is here practically a makeshift 
for the more modern telegraph or telephone line, and it is believed 
that the only city in which this system if employed is one where 
the unsettled political atmOJhere has compelled the authorities 
to prohibit the construct)^. of any telegraph lines other than 
those for the use of the general postal service. Similar messenger 
services have, however, also b^n introduced in connexion with 
the telegraphic signalling system. Private enterprises known 
as “ general messenger ” or “ call-boy services, which are 
organized for business purposes, have the advantage of including 
the fire-call and the police-call. In the same way that a cab can 
be signalled, a call may come for a fire-engine, and the ever-ready 


runner makes off to the fire-station instead of to the cab rank. 
As a rule, these messenger offices are near the fire-station. Hie 
combination is rather a Curious one, as it embraces the most 
advanced notions of giving every “ risk ” its own fire-call, and 
the somewhat ancient one of the special runner. 

Another system for facilitating the fire-call relies entirely 
on. the public telephone system, the terms of subscription to 
which may compel holders to forward fire messages if required 
to do so. This system allows for such development as the 
payment of retaining fees to porters in public and other buildings 
which have a night service, on condition that the firc-call shall 
be promptly despatched. The telephones are, perhaps, even 
provided free, if they are not forthcoming ; but it should be 
remembered that the service always goes through a general 
telephone exchange, which is, of course, open day and night. 

In the special leleplione line system special wires are laid 
from buildings wliich are practically open all the year round 
direct to their nearest fire-stations, and some payment is again 
made for prompt attention. Sometimes the telegraph takes 
the place of the telephone, but this requires the porter or attend- 
ant to be specially trained to the work. To simplify matters, 
the buildings arc sometimes' provided with automatic fire-calls 
instead of telephones ; but the principle of the system remaiha 
the same. In districts where there are few public offices, the 
list of buildings at which messages can be handed in has been 
frequently augmented by a sef of l)akefies pr apothecaries’ shops, 
where night service is not unusual. 

What may be termed semi-public street alarms come next. 
Automlitic &e-calls are put up in the street, but their haxulies 
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are under lock and key, and the keys are distributed only among 
policemen, watchmen or householders, and the messages can, 
therefore, only be given by persons known to the authorities. 

The public automatic street-call is the simplest system next 
to the direct message. Private automatic hre-calls or telephones 
can be laid on from dangerous risks, and there has even been an 
instance where an attempt was made to give every householder 
a private fire-call. This system is, however, unfortunately 
too extreme for the municipal purse. If in connexion with 
some other paying enterprise, as in the case of the messenger 
services referred to, it would be a different matter, though it 
should also not be forgotten that too great a number of call 
points means a probable repetition of signals of the same fire, 
and a risk of too many sections of the fire brigade being on the 
road to it. 

Besides these forms of “ call,” there is also the private alarm. 
Dangerous buildings are frequently provided with telephones, 
alarm-posts, or even automatic temperature indicators, by which 
a call can be given direct from the “ risk ” involved. 

Call points should be not only conspicuous, but also in most 
frequented positions. Possibly, in some towns, a point in front 
of a church would be the best ; in others, the front of a public- 
house. It should always be remembered that every facility 
should be given to enable as many people as possililc to know 
the whereabouts of the call points without any distinct effort 
on their part. Red paint may make a call pillar conspicuous 
by day, and a coloured lamp by night. 

As to the indication of call points, a plate on every letter-box 
stating the position of the nearest call-point is perliaps one of the 
best methods. The letter-box is one of the instruments most 
in use in a modern city, and hence the plate is read by many. 
In an oriental town the public fountain would, however, take 
the place of the letter-box. Plates put up inside every front 
door are somewhat extreme measures. In one city red darts 
are painted on the glass of every street lamp, indicating the 
direction to be taken to find a street alarm. This sign, however, 
has the disadvantage of requiring a previous knowledge of its 
meaning, and is generally useless to a stranger in the town. 

Rewards paid to messengers vary from one shilling to half a 
sovereign. In some places every call is rewarded — even those 
to chimney fires — and this often results in an abuse of the 
privilege. Rogues light fires on the top of a chimney and then 
run to call the engines. If a reward be given, a limitation 
should be made. In one town no relation or employ^ of the 
owner receives a reward. In other cities no rewards are given 
for calls to a fire in a dust-bin or a chimney. 

No true fireman would be annoyed at a false alarm given by 
mistake. The possibility of a fire, or the suspicion of one, is 
a bona fide reason for a call which should not be discouraged. 
Malicious alarms should, however, be treated with the utmost 
rigour, as the absence of firemen from their stations always means 
an extra risk to life and property. Combined “ lynch law ” 
and imprisonment has generally been adopted with good effect. 
The rascal should first be put when caught over the pole of the 
engine and thrashed with a broad fireman’s belt, and after that 
handed to the police. 

The fire-call should, if possible, also be so constructed as to 
facilitate intercommunication l)etween the scene of a fire and the 
headquarters of the fire brigade. Where the runner is employed 
or the telephone is used no special arrangements are required, 
but where the telegraph or automatic call point has been intro- 
duced, the apparatus must be adapted for this contingency. 
At some automatic fire-call points a few sigjnals can be given, at 
others a telegraphic or telephonic transmitter can be applied. 
Much valuable time may be saved in this way when more assist- 
ance is required. 

Fire Brigades . — ^The organization of fire brigades varies 
greatly. There are brigades where officers and men are practi- 
cally constantly ready to attend a fire, and others where they 
are ready on alternate days, two days out of every three, or three 
days out of every four, and the off day is entirely their own, 
or at the most, only partially used by the authorities for some 
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light work. The men off duty are only expected to attend a fire 
if there is a great emergency, the brigade being strong enough 
without them for ordinary eventualities. Both systems can be 
worked with or without part-paid or volunteer service, which 
would be only called out for great calamities. They could be 
organized as a practically independent reserve force, or the 
reserve men might be attached to sections of the regulars and 
mixed with them when the occasion arises. The reserves can 
consist either of retired firemen who have a few regular drills, 
or of amateurs who go through a special course of training, and 
have some series of drills at intervals, with preferably a short 
spell of service every year with the regulars. For the regulars, 
forty-eight hours on duty to every twenty-four off has given the 
most satisfactory results. 

The division of the active force may be on a system of a number 
of small parties of twos and threes backed by one or more strong 
bodies. Another system allows for subdivision into sections of 
equal strength, ranging from parties of, say, five men with a 
non-commissioned officer to thirty non-commissioned officers 
and men with an officer. The force can, of course, also simply 
be divided up into parties or sections of different strengths not 
governed by a system of military units. The sections either can 
work independently, as units, simply governed by one central 
authority, or there can be a grouping of the units into minor 
or major bodies or districts, each duly officered, and as a whole 
individually responsible to headquarters. 

The officers may be all taken from the ranks, or they may 
be ** officers and gentlemen ” in the military sense, or have only 
temporarily done work with the rank and file when in training. 
I'here could also be a combination of these two systems. Only 
the captain and deputy-captain might be officers in the military 
sense, the sections or divisions being officered by “ non-coms.” 
Some cities have an offircr to every thirty ” non-coms ” and men, 
whilst others put a division of as many as two hundred under 
a fireman who has risen from the ranks. Where protection is 
treated as a science, and whore those in charge of a brigade have 
really to act as advisers to their employers, officers in the military 
sense have been found essential. They have also been found 
advantageous where their scope is limited to fire extinguishing. 
The prestige of the fire service has been raised everywhere where 
the ofiicers, besides being fire experts, arc educated men of 
social standing, 'i'here are cities where the officers of the fire 
brigade are in every way recognized as equal to army or navy 
men, their social position is the same, and their mess fulfils the 
same functions as a regimental mess. The fire brigade officer 
is recognized at court, and there is no ceremonial without him. 
On the other hand, there are also cities with brigades several 
hundred strong where the captain’s social standing is beneath 
that of a f>etty officer or colour-sergeant. As to the primary 
training of a fire brigade officer, ll>e best men have generally 
had some experience in another profession, such as the army, the 
navy, or the architectural and engineering professions, previous 
to their entering the fire service. Some brigades recruit from 
army officers only, and preferably from the engineers or artillery 
regiments ; others recruit from among architects and engineers, 
subject to their having at least had some military experience 
in the reserve forces or the volunteers. Some cities only take 
engineers or architects, and make a point of it that they should 
have no previous military experience. Some previous experience 
in the handling of men is essential. 

As to the men, there are cities where only trained soldiers are 
taken as firemen; others where the engines are manned by 
sailors. In some towns the building trades supply the recruits ; 
in others, all trades are either discriminately or indiscriminately 
represented. A combination from the army or navy on the one 
side and the building trades on the other is most satisfactory. 
The knowledge of building construction in the ranks stands the 
force in good stead, and has often saved both lives and pro))erty. 
Where a brigade can boast of a few men of each important t rade, 
much money has been saved the .ratepayers by the men vloing 
their own repairs and refitting, but the number of tnen from 
sedentary trades should not be excessive. Where there are only 



on« tradie or there is often too gneat a tendency 

to^one^idedness, and afi^eat amount of prejudKe. 

l^ysical strength and perfect constitution are requisite for 
both officers and mem As to the heigjit of the men, small, wiry 
men ore very useful. First-dass eyes, ears and nose arc neces^ 
soiy, also a good memory. Fat men are entirely out of place in 
a brigade, and slmuld transferred to some other service if 
tliC' fatness be developed during their engagement with a brigade. 
Many brigades take only single men, “ non-coms ” and officers 
only being allowed to marry. There are many brigades where 
twenty-two and forty are the limits of ags for the privates, fifty 
for the ** non-coms,” and sixty for the officers. 

Aa to the equipment, there are brigades which have all their 
sections or units provided with practically the same gear ; 
others where each unit has a double or treble set, one of which 
is used according to circumstances. Tlie section may have a 
manual engine, a steamer and a ladder truck at its disposal, 
and may turn out with either. Tliere are towns where the units 
are ditfcrcntly equippftd, and steamer or manual sections called 
out, as 'the case may be. In a few extreme cases, where the 
sections arc very strong, they may be equipped witli a set of 
engines and trucks, and the unit, in every citse, turns out complete 
with (say) a chemical engine, a steamer and a horsed escape. 
The contrast to this will be found in the small parties of twos 
or threes, whose turn-out would only consist of a small hose 
trolley or an escape. Of course, there are all kinds of combina- 
tions, the most important of which allows a section to ha'.'c 
one or more independent suljsections. Though practically 
belonging to the “ unit,” the subsection.^ work independently 
in charge of a certain gear. This may be a iiose-reel, a long 
ladder, or a smoke helmet, according to circumstances. 'J'he 
subsections may act as outposts or simply as speciali.st parties, 
which are only called out for particular worlc. 

As for the housing of the units or sections, simple street 
stations arc provided for the small parties referred to. In a few 
cases two small parties are housed under the same roof. The 
large bodies tliat back them are gcncnxlly quartered together 
in extensive liarracks, from which any number of engines and 
men can be turned out according to the nature of the call. Then 
there arc cities where every section has its own well-built .station ; 
others whore one or two sections arc hou.sf‘d together, according 
to circumstances, and perhaps as many as half a dozen located 
at headquarters. If groups are formed, the headquarters of the 
group or district has, perhaps, two sections, while each of the 
other stations has only one. The general headquarters may be 
the central station of a district at the same time. The actual 
working of the district headquarters would, however, then be 
kept separate from tlie working of the headquarters stalT. The 
latter would, perhaps, have some sections ready to send any- 
where besides the trucks, &c., necessary for the officers, tlie 
gonerd extra gear, &c., that might be required. It is usual to 
combine workshop, stores, hose-drying towers, &c., with the 
headquarters station, and, in some cases, also with the district 
centres* 

In the distribution of the stations, the formation of districts, 
&c., various systems have been adopted. The most satisfactory 
rpults have been obtained where a fully-equipped section (not 
s^ply a hose-car or escape^party) can reach any building in the 
city within six minutes from the time of the call reaching the 
station, the six minutes including both turn-out and run. Where 
there ajre exceptionally large or dangerous risks, this time has had 
to be shortened ta foair minutes, and the pos.sibiiity of an attend- 
ance from a S|g^d station assured within six minutes. In 
dividing the most satisfactory results have been 

house can be reached from the district 
centre wil|K|||teen minutes from the caE. Headquarters 
would. a central position in the city. In one or 

two instaoe##! usl Tieadlquarters offices are located in a separate 
building, Whiph in no way serves as a fire-station, but simply as 
a centre through whick all orders and business pass. 

The dif ererrt stations must be in connexion with each other. 
The special runner on rider is. practically disappearing, The 
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tseiegcaph and teiAphone iwe taken his place. Some cities 
favour MorsO' telegraphy, which, certainly Ijuid great advanta^^ 
over tl^ tfilephione at one tune, as messages could, be easily, 
transmitted to several .stations: with the same effort;, but telephone 
distributors have now been successfully introduced., JErrors 
are less frequent by telegraph than by telephone, and tliere is 
always a record of evt^y message. The most mo(.lem forms of 
tdephone communication arc, however, more suitable for the 
fine service than the telegraph, Heac^uarters sliould be in 
direct communication with every station, but every station 
should be able to communicate with its neighbour directly, as 
well as through tlie headquarters office, and there .should be a 
direct wire to its district station if it has one. There should bo 
tlircc routes of communication, so that two sliould be always 
ready for use in ra.se of one breaking down. Either headquarters 
or the district centres would be in touch with the various 
auxiliaries referred to, as well as the general telegraph office ajid 
tlie telephone exchange. 

As to the attendance at fires, some cities turn out but one 
unit to an.swcr the first call if they have no particulars, others 
always turn out two or tiiree sectiuns, aiid there arc several 
cities where tlie district centre would at least send an officer 
and a few men as well. In one brigade, headquarters is ahvays 
represented by either the chief or tlie second olheer in the c ase 
ot a call of this kind. The idea is that it is always better to liave 
too strong a force quickly in atb'odancc than loc) small a num])cr 
of men, and that it is most important that the hr.st arrival .sliould 
be well handled. Further, if two sections answer a call and one 
breaks down on the road, there is no chance of there fu iuj!; loo 
great a delay in the arrival of organized help. It should, hovv ever, 
not be forgotten that further calls in the .same di.stricl to other 
fires are not unusual, and tliat the absence of too many engine.s, 
on arvount of a first rail, is dangerous. In some cities, wlien a 
call reaches the firemen one or two of the nearest stations turn 
out, and if mure help is rtujuired other sections will be (ailed 
up individually. In others the reinforcements are not called 
up separately, but the fires are divided into thrtjc cJasse.s — .small, 
medium anti large ; and on the message arri\’ing of a more 
exteasive conflagration at a certain point, the .section already 
know beforehand whether they must attend or not. hirst rails 
to certain das.ses of risks, to theatres or public offices, may 
always be consideretl to be for medium or larg(r fires ; and the 
same message will then simulianeously turn out the stronger 
body without any further detailed instructions being ne('e.ssary. 

In some towns the fire-call automata are so arranged that tlic 
mes.senger ran at once call for the different da.si€!S of fire. This, 
however, is not to be recommended, as a messenger will probabh^ 
consider the smallest fire to be a gigantic blaze, and will bring out 
too many engines, 

'fhe following are characteristic features in the 
equipment of brigades. First, where there is a high-pressure 
water supply, some brigades simply attend with ho.se-Ccm, ' 
life-saving gear and ladders ; or, instead of tl^o hose-cars, take 
their manuals, which they practically never use and which serve 
only as vehicles to carry men and hose. Otliers take, and make 
a point of u.sing, the manuals, and have a barrel with them 
ready to .supply the first gallons of water necessary. No time 
is thus lost in connecting with the nearest hydrant or plug ; 
and in cose of a hydrant being out of order, there is always 
sufficient water at hand until the second hydrant has l>een found. 
Many cities have introduced chemical eaagines to take tlie place 
of this Combination of water barrel and manual engine. A 
supply of water is carried on the chemical engine. Some cities ^ 
always have aii attendance of steamers, which ape, however, ‘ 
only used ui urgent coses. In other instances tlie steamer is. at. 
once used in the same way as the manual, and this quite inik^ 
pendently of the pressure there is in tlie water service. Where 
there is no good water service, manuals or steamers have, of 
course, to be sent out, and are supplied either frgm the low- 
pressure service or from tlie natural waterways or wells* There 
are still a large number of cities where the suburbs have no 
proper water service, and the water barrel is then very han^y 
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ior wtcr poijterdge, Att^pts lu^ye also been xnndo at tjie 
ohowral treatment o^ water which is to be thrown on to n fire, 
with the view of increasing its effect, or at the use of chemiq^ 
instead of water. In certain localities fire appliances arc still 
run out to fires by hand, especially where there is a high pressure 
water system and hose carts only are required. Generally the 
appliances ai*e horsed. Motor traction, is, however,, now r^yidly 
superseding horse traction for reasons of economy ancf tlie 
wider and more rapid range of efficiency. 

As to life saving and manoeuvring gear, some higades rely 
almost entirely on hook ladders, oUaers almost entirely depend 
on scaling ladders or telescopic escapes. In some great con- 
fidence is placed in the jumping-sheet ; in another, chutes are 
much used ; and there are a few where wonckrful work is done 
with life-lines. To indicate the diversity with which any one 
appliance can be treated, made or handled, in the fire service, 
it may be mentioned that there are quite ten different ways in 
wlxich a jumping-sheet can be licld. Then there is the material 
of the jumping-sheet to be considered ; the size and tlie shape — 
whether round, oblong, square or rectangular ; then the means 
of holding it, tlie way to fold it, how and where to stow it, and at 
what distance from the endangered building the slicct is to be 
held. ].ast, but not least, come the words of command. 

Working of Brigades.— in some forces all possible attention 
is given to the rapidity of the actual turn out, while in others 
the speed at wliich engines run to the fire is considered to be 
of primary importance. Other brigades, again, give equal 
attention to both. There arc brigades which work entirely on 
military lines, each man having certain duties marked out for 
liim beforehand for o\'ery possible occasion, and there are others 
where happy-go-lucky working is preferred. Of course there 
are combinations in tJic same way as regards command. Some 
chief officers arrive at a fire witli a staff of adjutants iind orderlies, 
and control the working of the brigade from a position of vantage 
at a distance. Other chiefs delight to be in the thick of a fire, 
perhaps at the bnmeh itself, or on some gallant life-saving 
exploit where they no doubt do good work as a fireman, but in 
no way fulfil the office of commanders. Officers must remember 
that they arc officers, and not nuik and file ; and this is generally 
very difficult to those who have advanced from the ranks. 
Superintendents, however smart, must leave acts of bravery to 
their men, and chief officers, without going to extremes, must 
always be in a good position where tliey can superintend every- 
thing pertaining to the outbreak in questioru Some brigades 
seem to make a point of working quietly, and shouting is 
absolutely forbidden, all commands being given by shrill whistles. 
In some brigades all commands arc given by word of mouth, and 
there is much bawling. In others commands, besides being 
bawled, are even repeated on horns, and the noise becomes 
trying. As a rule, quiet working is a sign of efficiency. 

Some brigades work as close as possible to the fire, others 
are satisfied with putting water on or about the fire from a 
distance, borne attack the fire direct, others only try to protect 
what surrounds the scat of the flames. Several brigades are 
ordered always to try to attack by the natural routes of the 
front door and the staircases. In others, the men always have 
to attempt some more unnatural entrance, with the aid of 
ladders — through windows, for instance. Some brigades care- 
fully extinguish a fire, some simply swamp it. Some brigades 
boast of never having damaged property uimecessarily. They 
have, for instance, had the patience to suffocate a cellar fire, 
in&te^ul of putting the whole cellar under water. In certain 
classes of property the bucket, the mop, and the hand-pump 
Jiave been far more effective in minimizing actual destruction 
than the branch and hose. It is one of the easiest signs by which 
to judge the training, and handling of a fire brigade— -to see what 
dam^e they do. Even an inconsiderate smashing of doors and 
windows, when there is absolutely no need for it, can avpi4ed, 
•where every man in the force feels that his &st duty is. to prevent 
damage and loss and liis second to extinguish the fire. 

W^re the brigade includes a salvaj^e divirion,^ it is generally 
statiooB^d at hca^uarters ; where this division is split up into 
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sections, there would also IjP a dUtributio^j among the district 
centres : the salvage men are simply part of the force,, told off 
on special duty. Where there are private salvage corps, theh 
stations are generally near the headquarters or district centres 
of the brigade, from which tlicy receive notice of the fire. In 
some cities the salvage corps work quite independently ; in 
others, they work under the chief of the brigade directly they 
arrive at the fire. 

As to the working of allied civilian forces in conjunction with 
the fire service, the advantages of firemen having plenty of room 
to work in is now fully recognized, and the police arc at once 
called out and often brought on to the scene in an iucredLlffy 
short time. The value of these measures should not be under- 
rated, especially in cities where rowdyism exists. In many 
cities tlie ambulance service is also turned out to fires. Whore 
no independent ambulance corps exists, some of the firemen 
should be trained to work as ambulance men. Turncocks and 
gasmen are also frequently brought to all fires. Lastl>’, in many 
garrison towns the military turn out to assist tlie fire brigade. 

National Fite Brigades’ Vnion.—Tho National Fire Brifn.ulcs' 
TTnion, which is the representative Fire Service Society lot *Grf*at 
Britain, originated in a national demonstration of vdlnnlccr fire 
brigades held at Oxford in celebration of Queen Victoria's jubilee 
on the 30th of May t 8«7, when 82 fire brigades W’ith c)ir) firemen were 
present. Next day a meeting ol the ollicers was held at the GnildhaH, 
Oxford, and it was then resolvctd to form the National Fire Bugades 
Union. Alderman Green, the chief officer of the Oxford lire brigade, 
was appointed the first chairman. Sir Eyre I^Iassey Shaw was ap- 
pointed first president in 1888, and on his retirement in 1800 through 
lU-healtii he was succeis-led by the duke oj Marlliorough. Win n the 
union ollercd to provide ambulance iiienien and stretclu-r bearers 
for his regiment the duke accepted the offer, and two fully ecj nipped 
corps were sent out to the Imperial Vedmanry hospital at l>eel- 
toiitein, South Atrica, under Colonel Sloggelt, who specwlly maa- 
tioned tho services remlured by tin* finunen m his despatches. 

The. union is dividt d into seventeen district.s, eaeli having its own 
council, and sending one delegate for ever}' ten brigades to the 
central council. The districts are : — Eastern, Midlands, South Coast, 
South-Eastern, West Midland, Norlli-Eiistorn, NortJi- Western, South 
Western, Surixjy, South Midlands, Southern, Soutii Wales, North 
Wales, Cornish, Yorkshire, Central and South Africa (formed in 
1902). There are also seventy- five foreign members and corre- 
spondents in America, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, New Zealand, Russia, South 
Africa, India and the Federated Malay Straits. The total strength 
of the union is 667 fire brigades and members with nearly 12,000 
firemen. Every member of the union gives his time and services 
for the benefit of the country ; all appointments are honorar}', with 
the exception that a small allowance is made for clerical assistance. 
A drill book is issued by the union, and the fourth edition was 
ublislK'd in jyojt. Over 00,000 ol these books have beau issued to 
rigades all over the world. 

The ambulance department is under the charge of medical officers. 
All members have to come up for re-exainination every throe years, 
else they are not entitled to wear the red cross, and the examination 
is more stringent than that held by the St John AmbuJanae Asweia- 
tion. This department has proved to l>e a great benefit to provincial 
fire brigades, who arc often called upon to undertake amlwlance 
work. A very useful and instructive manual has been issued bv the 
union ontitlod First Aid in. th9 hire Semice^ by Chief Officer William 
EtUes, M.D. 

7 ‘ho union organized and took part in the International Fire 
Exhibitions, at the Royal Agricultural Mall, London, in 1893 and 
1896, and it was Tcpresented at the International Fire Congresses 
at Antwerp, BrusBofs, Ghent, Paris, Lyons, Havre and Berlin. It 
has also held a review before the German emperor at the Crj’^stal 
Palace, and before Queen Victoria in Windsor ]^rk. 

Fire Brigade Organization, 

Below are given examples of the organization of different fire 
brigades. The brigades so described have been selected not so 
much on account of their intrinsic importance, as because they 
represent classes or types of brigades and fire brigade organization 
which it may be useful to refer to. In respect of the London 
fire brigade, however, historical data are also presented, as it 
is. only with the aid of these that the extraordinary development 
of that force can be properly realized. 

With regard to modem views as to the functions of the fire 
brigade, the resolutions of the Fire Prevention Congress of 1003 
are reprinted below. As they indicate, the general feeling 
amorist all interested' in fire protection from an economic point 
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of view is that fire brigades should not be merely fire extinguish- 
ing; organizations but should utilize their influence in a much 
wider sense. 

The Congress considered : — 

^ I. That public authorities should encourage fire brigade officers 
to take an active interest in the preventive aspect of fire protection, 
inasmuch as the result of the fire brigade officers' experience in actual 
fire practice^ if suitably applied in conjunction with the work of 
architects^ engineers and public officials, would be most useful for 
the organization and development of precautionary measures. 

2. That fire brigade societies, associations and unions should 
encourage amongst the brigades affiliated to these bodies the study 
of questions of fire prevention. 

3. That fire brig^es sliould be placed on a sound legal basis, and 
that it is advisable that their efficiency be supervised by a govern- 
ment department. 

4. That an official investigation should be made of all fires. That 
on the occurrence of every fire an investigation should be immedi- 
ately made by an official, duly quahfied and empowered to ascertain 
the cause and circumstances connected therewith, reporting the 
result of such investigation to a public department for tabulation 
and publication. 

5. That the whole or part of the cost of such inquiry should be 
charged to the occupier of the premises where the fire occurred, 
as m^ appear desiraole in the circumstances of each case. 

6. That the press should from time to time publish technical 
reports on fires so that the public may benefit from the knowledge 
and experience gained. 

London . — In the early part of the 19th century the methods 
m vogue for the suppression of outbreaks of fire in the metropolis 
were of the most crude and disjointed character, in striking 
contrast with the highly elaborated system now pul into practice 
by the London County Council through its fire brigade ; and it 
was not until the second half of the 19th century was well 
advanced that anything approaching an adequate and satis- 
factory organization was brought into existence. Until the 
passing of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act 1865, the only 
acts relating to the suppression of outbreaks of fire in London 
were the Lighting and Watching Act (3 & 4 William IV., c. 90), 
and “ an act (14 Geo. III., c. 78) for the further and better 
Regulation of Buildings and Party Walls, and for the more 
effectually preventing Mischiefs by Fire within the Cities of 
London and Westminster, and the Liberties thereof, and other 
the Parishes, Precincts and Places within the Weekly Bills of 
Mortality, the Parishes of Marylebone, Paddington, St Pancras, 
and St Luke’s at Chelsea, in the County of Middlesex.” The 
clauses in the latter act relating to protection against fire re- 
mained in force till the passing of the act of 1 865. They provided 
that every parish should keep “ one large engine and one small, 
called a hand engine, a leathern pipe, and a certain number of 
ladders.” The Lighting and Watching Act contained a clause 
which extended to England and Wales and so covered the area 

without the bills of mortality,” enabling the inspectors ap- 
pointed under that act to pro\'ide and keep up two fire-engines ; 
and certain of the parishes in the metropolitan district, without 
the bills of mortality, availed themselves of this provisimi. 

The select committee of fires in the metropolis, which sat in 
1862, reported that it was difficult to ascertain how far the act 
of George III. was attended to, or when it ceased to be considered 
practically of importance, but that, at the time of the report, 
the arrangements generally made by the parishes under the act 
were not only entirely useless, but in many ciises produced 
injurious results, as the system under the act frequently con- 
ferred a reward for the first useless parochial engine, whereas 
the efficient engine which might lie on the spot a few minutes 
later derived no pecuniary advantages. There were, however, 
exceptions to the general rule. At Hackney, for example, a 
** very efficient ” fire brigade was maintained at an expense of 
about £500 a year, or about one halfpenny in the pound on the 
rating of the parish. The select committee were unable to 
ascertain with any accuracy the total amount paid by the 
metropolitan parishes for the maintenance, “ however in- 
efficient,” of their fire-engines, but it was estimflited to be 
about £10,000. 

For many years previous to 1832, the principal fire insurance 
offices in London kept fire brigades at their individual expense ; 


to these brigades were attached a considerable number of men 
usually occupied as Thames watermen, retained in the service 
of the different Fire Offices, who received payment only on the 
occurrence of fires, and who wore the livery and badge of the 
respective companies. These fire brigades were, to quote the 
report of the select committee of 1862, considered as giving 
notoriety to the different insurance companies, and a considerable 
rivalry was maintained, which was productive naturally of good 
as well as of some considerable evil on occasions of fires. 

The large expenses thus incurred by the companies induced 
an attempt to be made, which was effectually carried out in 
the year 1832, by R. Bell Forde, a leading director of the Sun 
Fire Office, to form one brigade for the purpose of promoting 
economy as well as greater efficiency. Thus the first organized 
fire brigade for London began its operations under the united 
sanction of, and from funds contributed by, most of the leading 
insurance office.*? in London. The force thus formed was known 
as the London Fire Engine Establishment. The annual expense 
was at first £8000, the number of stations 19, the number of 
men employed 80. By 1862 the annual cost had grown to 
£25,000, the number of stations had become 20, and the number 
of men 127. 

It is intcre.sting to note that the chief station of the Fire 
Engine Establishment was the Watling-Street station, in sub- 
stitution for which the new Cannon-Street station has l)eeri 
built. The following is a list of the other stations of the establish- 
ment : — 


School House-lane, Shadwell 
Wellclose Square 
Jeffrey's Square 
Whitecross Street 
I'arringdon Street 
Holborn 
Chandos Street 
Tooley Strwt 
Luca.s Street, Rotherhithe 


Crown Street, Soho 
Wells Street 
Baker SI reet 

King Street, Golden Square 
Horse ferry Roacj 
Waterloo Road 
Soutliwark Bridge Road 
Southwark Bridge (floating) 
Rotherhithe (floating) 


The work of thi.s force was carried out in an efficient mannei 
as far as its limited equipment and strength would p'^Trnit, but 
it was universally admitted that the staff, engines and .stations 
were totally inadequate for the general protection rif London 
from fire. The directors of the insurance offices themselves 
admitted this, but they considered their brigade siiftici^mt for 
the protection of that part of London in which the large.sl amoilftt 
of insured property was located, and contended that it 'vWfiPfiot 
their business to provide fire stations in the more mitlying 
districts where, if a fire occurred, it was not likely to Involve 
their offices in serious loss. 

From 1836 the work of the brigade maintained by the fire 
offices was supplemented by the Society for the Protection of 
Life from Fire.” This society was managed by a committee of 
which the lord mayor was president. It was supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions, and, at a cost of about £7000 
year, maintained fire-escapes at from 80 to 90 stations in different 
parts of the most central districts in London. Its most outlying 
station was only 4 m. from the Royal Exchange, and it main- 
tained no stations in such localities as Greenwich, Peck ham, 
Deptford and New Cross. It did much useful work, though its 
equipment was quite inadequate to cope with the needs of the 
metropolis. 

In 1834, two years after the institution of the London Fire 
Engine Establishment, the Houses of Parliament were destroyed 
by fire, and the attention of the government was consequently 
directed to the inadequacy of the existing conditions for fire 
extinction. It was suggested, at the time, that the parochial 
engines should be placed under the inspection of the commis- 
sioners of police, but this proposal was not adopted, and th^ 
existing state of matters was allowed to continue for anotHjF 
thirty years. The select committee of 1862 recommended thatn 
fire brigade should be created under the superintendence of the 
commissioners of police, and should form part of the general 
establishment of the metropolitan police. In 1865, however, 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act was passed, under which the 
responsibility for the provision and maintenance of an efficient 
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fire brigade was laid upon the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Under the provisions of the act, the board took over the staff, 
stations and equipment of the Fire Engine Establishment; 
the engines maintained by the various parochial authorities, 
and the men in charge of them were also absorbed by the new 
organization, as were the fire-escapes and staff of the Society 
for the Protection of Life from Fire. 

The funds provided by the Fire Brigade Act for the main- 
tenance of the brigade were : (ij the produce of a halfpenny 
rate on all the rateable property in London ; (2) contributions 
by the fire insurance companies at the rate of 3^35 per million 
of the gross amount insured by them in respect of property in 
London ; and (3) a contribution of £10,000 a year by the govern- 
ment. Although the revenue allotted increased year by year, 
its increase was far from keeping pace with the constant calls 
from alt parts of Ixindon for protection from fire. Some tem- 
porary financial relief was afforded by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works (Loans) Art 1869, which (i) authorized the interest 
on borrowed money to be paid, and the principal to be redeemed 
out of the proceeds of the Metropolitan Consolidated rate, apart 
from the halfpenny allocated for fire brigade purposes ; and (2) 
provided that the amount to be raised for the annual working 
expenditure on the brigade should be equal to what would be 
produced by a halfpenny in the pound on the gross annual value 
of property, instead of, as before, on the rateable value. One 
result of the passing of the Local Government Act 1888 (by 
which the London County Council was constituted), under which 
a county rate for all purposes is levied, was virtually to repeal 
the limitation of the amount which might be raised from the 
ratepayers for fire brigade purposes. Since that time the 
expenditure on the brigade has therefore, like that of other 
departments of the councirs service, been determined solely 
by what the council has judged to be the requirements of the 
case. 

When the council came into existence early in 1889 the fire 
brigade was admittedly not large enough properly to protect 
the whole of London, the provision in various suburban districts 
!)eing notoriou.sly inadequate to the requirements. A plan for 
enlarging and improving old stations, and for carrying out a 
scheme of additional protection laid down after careful considera- 
tion of the needs of London as a whole, was approved on the 8th 
of February 1898 (and somewhat enlarged in 1901) ; it provided 
for the placing of horsed escapes at existing fire stations, for 
the establishment of some 22 additional stations provided with 
horsed escapes, and for the discontinuance of nearly all the fire- 
escape and hose-cart stations in the public thoroughfares. 

Since it came into existence the London County Council has estab- 
lished additional fire stations at Dulwich, New Cross, Kingsland, 
Whitefriars, Lewisliam, Shepherd’s Bush, West Hampstead, East 
(Greenwich, Peri vale, Homerton, Highbury, Vauxhall, Pageant’s 
Wharf (Rotherhithe), Streatham, Kilburn, Bavswatcr, Eltham, 
Burdott Road (Mile End), Wapping, Northcole itoad (Battersea), 
Herne Hill, Lee Green and North End (Fulliam). Of these, Vaux- 
hall, Kilburn, Bayswater, Eltham, Burdett Road, Heme Hill and 
Norlli End stations are sub-stations. New stations have been 
erected, in substitution for small and inconvenient buildings, at 
Wandsworth, Shoreditch, Fulham, Broinpton, Islington, Padding- 
ton, Redcros.s Street (City), Euston Road, Clapham, Mile End, 
Deptford, Old Kent Road, Millwall, Kensington, Westminster, 
Bnxton and Cannon .Street (City), and the existing stations at 
Kennington, Rotherhithe, Clerkenwcll, Hampstead, Battersea, 
Whitechapel, Greenwich and Stoke Newington have been consider- 
ably enlarged. Two small stations without horses have been estab- 
lished in Battersea Park Hoad and North Woolwich respectively. 
A building has been erected at Rotherhithe for the accommodation 
of the staff of the Cherry-garden river station ; and another building 
has been erected at Battersea for the accommodation of the staff 
of a river station which has been established there. 

In 190Q new stations in substitution for existing stations were in 
course of erection at Knightsbridge and Tooting, and additional 
erected at Plumstead and Hornsey Rise, 
rhe Bethnal Green station was being considerably altered and en- 
Jarged. The council had also determined to erect new stations in 
substitution for existing inconvenient buildings at Holloway, 
Waterloo Road, Shooter's Hill and North End, Fulham ; and to 
build additional sub-stations at Charlton, Caledonian Road, Brixton 
Hill, Camberwell New Road^ Eoehampton, Balhw, Brockley and 
Earlsfield. 


Budapest — There is a combination of a professional force 
and a volunteer force at Budapest, and in addition an auxiliary 
service of factory fire brigades. The professional fire brigade 
possesses a central station and eight sub-stations, two minor 
stations, and permanent theatre-watchrooms at the royal 
theatres. The staff (in 1901) of the profe.ssional brigade con- 
sisted of a chief officer, an inspector, a senior adjutant and two 
junior adjutants, a clerk, and further 23 warrant officers, 3 
engineers, 15 foremen, 154 firemen and 30 coachmen with 62 
horses. There have been some slight increases since. The 
apparatus at their disposal consists of 6 steam fire-engines, 22 
manual engines, 27 small manual engines, ii water carts, 13 
traps, 4 tenders, 26 hose reels and hose carts, 5 long ladders, 
9 ordinary extension ladders, 34 hook ladders, 12 smoke helmets 
and 22,000 metres of hose. The various stations are connected 
with the central station by private telephone lines. There are 
149 telephonic fire alarms distributed throughout the city. 
They are on radial lines connected up with their respective 
nearest stations, and on a single radial line there are from three 
to seventeen call-points. 

The volunteer brigade has an independent constitution and 
comprises some eighty members. Its equipment is housed with 
that of the professional brigade, and is bought and maintained 
by the municipality. This volunteer brigade is a comparatively 
wealthy institution, having a capital of 100,000 crowns, whilst 
receiving a special subsidy annually from the municipality. 
Though legally an entirely independent institution, the brigade 
voluntarily puts itself under the command of the chief officer 
of the professional brigade. It further puts daily at the disposal 
of the professional fire chief ten men who do duty every night 
and turn out when called upon to render service. This 
volunteer brigade stands as a kind of model to the other volunteer 
brigades, and it is in connexion with this volunteer brigade that 
the educational classes referred to above are held and facilities 
accorded to the officers undergoing instruction to gain experience 
at the Budapest fires. 

The Budapest professional fire brigade, even if assisted by the 
volunteer force, would scarcely be of adequate strength to deal with 
the great factory risks of that city were it not that the Budapest 
factories and mills have a splendidly organized service of factory fire 
brigades. These brigades — forty- four in number — are essentially 
private institutions, intended to* render self-help in tlie factories to 
which they belong, but tlicy are well organized, and have a mutual 
understanding whereby the neighbouring brigades of any one factory 
immediately turn out and assist in Case of need. These factory 
brigades have a total staff of jfkto men. They are equipped wilt 

1 steam fire-engine, 57 large manuals, 136 small manuals, and have 
a very considerable amount of small gear, including 15 smoke 
helmets. 

Cahgne.^The Cologne profe.ssional fire brigade is 153 strong 
(1906), with a chief officer, a second officer, and two divisional 
officers, a warrant officer, a telegraph superintendent and 16 
foremen. The brigade has 26 horses, of which 2, however, are 
used for ambulance purposes. The brigade has three large 
stations and a minor station, and has a permanent fire-watch 
at the two municipal theatres. Men are told off for duty as 
coachmen among the firemen. The staff do forty-eight hours of 
duty to twenty-four hours of rest. 

A^ peculiarity of the Cologne organization is its auxiliary 
retained fire brijgade in two sections, comprising a superintendent, 

2 deputy superintendents, 5 foremen, and 51 men, with 2 horses, 
who are retained men housed in municipal buildings (tenements), 
and available as an immediate reserve force. The first section 
of the reserve force are housed centrally. 

There is a further system of suburban volunteer fire brigades 
manned by volunteers but equipped by the municipality, and 
horsed from the municipal stables or municipal tramways. 
Three of these volunteer brigades, which have large suburban 
districts, comprise each a superintendent, 2 senior foremen and 

3 junior foremen, with 50 firemen and j coachmen. The minor 
outlying suburbs have several such bngades, each having one 
senior foreman, 3 junior foremen, 20 firemen and 2 coac^en. 
The combined force of the suburban volunteer brigades is 095, 
all ranks. 
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iTK5 Cologne fire aeivict ^us cCttaprifics a cttttlbinafic(h of 'pro- 
ifes^oital brfgidt? trith a t^talned au^mai’y l)iftgadt' anfd a System tff 
V 61 u>il^l^ bvlgtf t)f tM thitie stKtaonB, the contrail one is 
ftitfan old bi!iil^g,a4ldtli«ot]«cr two ar« in modern buildings; tlio 
^tra sub-sta^on (near the river stores) i^ also a modem building. 
The brigade has aboiif 150 hres to attettd pot- annum. Its prihte'd 
inattet, ih the ^dWh df an annuil dithiled repoH, ift oxcopttOiw 9 ly 
weH prtspaind. brigade do *9 permanent fire-Svatcli dhty at 
the mwrtcii^ial wbioh ate strengthened of au evening. It 

provides additional watiches during j)erforinauccs at all other 
theatres and public Gntortiuhih'^iits. Such dutieii M pwVid^d hi 
pAft by kh auxillaty btigadt' tmd partly by the profciSilional brigalde. 
A nnimbet of the profes.«Iokuil bflgado are always iftiliHcd for doing 
genend work in the worjtfilj^ops of the btigado. The fits! or central 
section of tlie auxiliary brlaadc drills eleven times per annum, and 
is aduititmaliy turned out ^Ven times per annum (Withobt drill) 
Mon nowly attached tb the' auxifiary iforce hfive to go through a 
fbiir weeks’ i^crult driH. 

NWemlj^rg fJrt Ifefrvice staAde bk thie most 
ecoitoAvfeally efficient fire setvke in Central fiiirope, 

and its form cH ftM^aniisatioTi is pecillmtr atid c 5 cdopticmal. Ih 
1002 the 'entire hre-.servioe the city 126,000 matkfe (£6300)1 
The total of iiiliabitants in 1900 was ab'ijooo. For this small 
fririouht of money the dty gets a highly -trained retained fire 
bHjiJhde of 156 men (1907), and two volnnteer fire brigades of 
136 and 224 men respectively. Further, it has an anxihary of 
eighteen sulniTbim volOhteeV fire brigades (1080 men) and two 
pnvate factory fire brigarh’S (71 men). The whole service stands 
under a professional chief officer and profeBsional second officer. 
There ate 8 telegraph dcrk«, 6 Watchmen and 17 coachmen 
attached to the retained brigade. The service has been in 
exiistertcc for fifty years. It has gradually developed and haa 
Worked remarkably Well, and may, in fact, be taken as a model 
insdlution for munieipal economy, with due regard to lip^to- 
dateiVess and efficiertcy. The retained fire brigade compriBcs 
entirely municipal employes, regularly engaged in the municipal 
workshops, Scavenging and works department. The municipal 
Workshops are located alongside the firc-l^rigade stations. There 
is a heudejuarters station for the retained brigade and volunteer 
brigade in the centre of the town, a modern district station in the 
western district, and a third district station is in course of erection 
for the eastern district, Which is at present only served by a 
small branch station. 


At h'cadfujarters station there are on immediate duty by day 14 
firemen (chiefly smiths artd carpenters) ot the retained brigade. 
Nine men oT the retained brigade are on duty at headquarters at 
night, together with 8 men of'llie volunteer fire brigade. At the west 
disfvict station, 14 men of the retained brigade are on duty by day> 
and the same number at night. 

The hcnidqitartvm can turn out in .succes^on four complete units 
of the lollowmg strengtli, namely ; — 

First unit, a large chemical engine, and u mechanical long ladder. 

Second unit, a trap with hose red, a sptg^ial gear-cart and a long 
ladder. 

Third unit, a tmp Witli hose-cart and manual, and a long ladder. 

Fourth unit, a steatn fire-engine, ami hose- and cdal-tentler trap. 

From the west district station three units can be turned out in 


rotation, namely : 

First unit, large ch^fidcal engine, large trap and a long ladder. 

Second uhit, a imp Witli liose-roel and manual engine, 

Third unit, a steakn fire-engine and a liose-tendcr and coal-tender 
trap. 

The equipment of the eastern sub-station at present comprises 
a turn-out of a trap and a long ladder. 

The brlgadh can thus turn- out immediately* in rapid succession, 
th«9C horsed appliances, weil organized and lolly manned. U lurthor 
liaa a reserve ol 4 manual enginc.s and 2 lung ladders. 

The suburban volunteer brigades have beside.s at their disposal 
25 manual engines, 0 ftn‘-escapes and 18 hose-reels. Thg whole of 
the liose for all brigades is of uniform pattern and make, with bayonet 
pattern standard co^uplings. The brigade posts an e\^eniug “ fire 
watch ” at the theatres, Tlic men of the retained brigade get 
modest exir.t pay for fire-brigade duty, but this pay is intended rather 
to Oover disburnemc^ntfe ot expenses than to be cohrid^red as wages. 
The brigade ii«tes the ihuhidfpal hotses, AH Of Which aiie stabled in 
pwsxtmlty to the fire statioiKi, and a number of which are kept On 
duty for nke brigade purposes ip jthe actusd stations, jFor all practical 
purposes the retained prigade is the professmnal brwade in which 
^6 munit'lbal wOrk lA thn municipal wOrtrshOps, and ris'e'- 
ih ttWhiMg, drill cffidbricy th^y Wife qhitfe fep 

standard. The vohinteet brigakie is WOll 
A Ind includes the best of the younger townsmei^ .who4o 
dut^lUttiight by rotation. The brigade's responsibilities are clearly 


defined, arid the position 6# the profwsiortal ciiifei riWd seitond ofTiOfer 
clmHy laid down by by-lawi^. There are i 29 firo-tiall points. During 
the fifty -yeaTR’ exwtemct of the service, 85,lW'enn‘n; received the 
twenty-fi.ve y«^s’ Iwg-seirvice medal, of whcHfi 32 belonged to the 
suburban volunteer brigades. 

FemVfi.— 'tlie Venice fire brigade is a septidh of the force 
of Vigili ” or municipal watchmen, which body does general 
duty in preserving order and rendering assistance to the com- 
munity. In other words, this force perforrhs the duties df the 
ciyfl police (rather than governmental or criminal police), fire, 
patrol watch service, and public control in a general sense. 
Tile force, which in all its sections made a most excellent impres- 
sion, has a commandant, under whom the two primary sections 
work, namely (a) the civil police section and the (h) fire brigade 
section ; each section in turn having its own principal officers. 
The police section comprises some 108 of all ranks, and the fire 
brigade section some 73 of all ranks (1908). The commandant 
of 3 ie whole force is a retired military officer, and the chief of the 
fire service section is a civil engineer, and these two officers, 
together with the chief of the civil police section, are the three 
superior officers of the force. The police section serve as auxili- 
aries to tlie fire lirigadc section in case of any great fire, and, 
of course, generally work very much hand in hand on all occa- 
sions. The fire brigade section has 3 superintendents, 6 foremen, 

6 sub-foremen, 6 corporals and 40 file. ITic sec’tion is well 
equipped with appliances, both hand and steam, liaving a large 
modern petrol-propelled float, constructed in London, a large old 
type steam'^oat, two 35-ft. old steam-floats, and several small 
petrol motor-floats or first turnout appliances. The manual 
engines, ladders, &c., which are in considerable number, are 
carried in a large fleet of swift gondolas. Fire-escajx; work is 
done with Roman ladders, which arc usually planted on two 
gondolas flung together barge-form, or, if tlie depth of the canal 
permits, the lower length is buried in the canal bottom. Hook 
ladders are also used, 

Meu are distributed in six companies of varying strength, tltf 
headquarters compahy being .stationed at llus town liuH, with a 
strength of 22, and most of the steam and peitx>l floats lie Opposite 
the Statiori. The fire brigade dot“s theatre watch duty. As a fire 
station of consitJerablb interest, should be mentioned tJie one at the 
Doge'.s jmlaee ; the lai'ge vaultwS occupying a portion ol tlie ground 
floor 'facing St Mark's Scjiiare ha\’(‘ been adapted for Arc station 
pur|X>.ses In a very sftnple yet artisHc manner, and the old gear ot 
the brigade has been u.sed to form emt)lem8, &c. 

Vienna , — In 1892 the Vienna fire service was rAconslituted 
on modern lines owing to the area of the Vienna municipality 
having been greatly extended. The professional brigade V?as 
somewhat strengthened and entirely re-equipped, and the 
various existing volunteer brigades of the outlying districts 
were transformed into suburban volunteer fire brigades, equipped 
and controlled by the municipality and standing under the 
general command of tlie fire brigade headquarters. The principle 
im'^olved was the utilization of the splendid volunteer force 
around Vienna for the purpose of strengthening the municipal ' 
brigade, a principle of great economic advantage, as the pro- 
fessional brigade would otherwise have had to be materially 
strengthened, probably trebled. These suburban volunteer fire 
brigades number no fewer than 34, and have 1200 firemen of 
all ranks. They are practically independent institutions as far 
as the election of officers and administration is contv rned, but 
their equipment and uniforms and their fire station.s are provided 
by the municipality, and in certain districts a staff of profefesiorid 
firemen detached from headquarters are attached to tlieit 
stations as telegraph clerks and drill-instructors. 

The suburban volunteer brigades turn out to fires in theit 
own districts, and further, assist in other di.stricts when so 
ordered by headquarters. They form a strong reserve for gfeat’ 
fires in the city proper. Headquarters, 01 course, renders 
assilstanfce at large suburban fires. These suburban volunteer 
fire brigades are very perfectly equmj!>ed appliancrs, gener- 
ally .of the ,saine type as those used iri the central professional 
brigade.' Some of these brigades are equipped with combined 
oheitdddl erijgmefl with i5-metres-k)ng laddwi attached. Th^ 
have smoke helmets, and everything that may be termed ffiAdfcm 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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leather buckets and a supply of hre-ladders and hooks were 
purchased j and a tax of one guilder for fire apparatus was imposed 
on every chimney ; in 1676 fire-wells were ordered to be dug ; in 
x686 every dwelling-house with two chimneys was required to 
provide one bucket (if with more than two hearths, two), and 
bakers and brewers had to provide three and six buckets re- 
spectively ; in 1689 “ brent-masters ” or fire-marshals were 
appointed ; in 1695 every dwelling-house had to provide one 
fire-bucket at least ; in 1730 two Richard Newsham hand- 
engines were ordered from England, and soon afterwaras a 
superintendent of fire-engines was appointed on a small salary ; 
in 1736 an engine-house was built near the watch-house in Broad 
Street, and an act of the provincial legislature authorized the 
appointment of twenty-four firemen exempt from constable 
or militia duty. Early in the 19th century volunteer fire com- 
panies increased rapidly in numbers and in importance, especially 
political ; and success in a fire company was a sure path to 
success in politics, the best-known case being that of Richard 
Croker, a member of “ Americus 6,” commonly called Big 
Six,’* of which William M. Tweed was organizer and foreman. 
Parades of fire companies, chowder parties and picnics (pre- 
decessors of the present “ ward leader’s outing ”) under the 
auspices of the volunteer organizations, annual balls after 1829, 
water-throwing contests, often over liberty poles, and bitter 
fights between different companies (sometimes settled by fist 
duels between selected champions), improved the organization 
of these companies as political factors if not as fire-fighters. 
So devoted were the volunteers to their leaders that in 1836, 
when James Gulick, chief engineer since 1831^ was removed from 
office for political reasons, the news of his removal coming when 
the volunteers were fighting a fire caused them all to stop their 
work, and they began again only when Gulick assured them that 
the news was false ; almost all the firemen resigned until Gulick 
was reinstated. The type of the noisy, rowdy New York volunteer 
fire hero was made famous in 1848-1849 by Frank S. Chanfraus 
playing of the part Mose in Benjamin Baker’s play, A Glance at 
New York. The Ellsworth Zouaves of New York were raised 
entirely from volunteer firemen of the city. 

In 1865, when the volunteer service was abolished, it consisted 
of 163 companies (52 engines, 54 hose ; 57 hook and ladder) 
manned by 3521 men (engines averaging 40 to 60 men, hose-carts 
about 25, and hook and ladder companies about 40) ; the chief 
engineer, elected with assistants for terms of five or three years 
by ballots of the firemen, received a salary of $3000 a year ; and 
three bell-ringers in each of eight district watch-towers, who 
watched for smoke and gave alarms, received $600 a year. 
The legislature in March 1865 created a Metropolitan Fire 
District and established therein a Fire Department, headed by 
four commissioners, who with the mayor and comptroller con- 
stituted a board of estimate. 

This organization was practically unchanged until 1898, when 
the Greater New York was chartered and the present system 
was introduced. At its head is a commissioner who” receives 
$7500 a year. The more immediate head of the firemen is a 
chief (annual salary $10,000), the only member of the force not 
appointed on the basis of a c\v\\ ser\dcc examination ; the chief 
has a deputy in Manhattan (for Manhattan, Bronx and Rich- 
mond boroughs) and another for Brooklyn and Queens, each 
receiving an annual salary of $5000. 

In December 1908 there were : 14 deputy chiefs (eight in Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Richmond, and six in Brooklyn and Queens) ; 
59 chiefs of battalion (31 in Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, 
and 28 in Brooklyn and Qu(*ens) ; 248 foremen or captains (137 in 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, and 1 1 1 in Brooklyn and Queens) ; 
365 assistant foswi^n (221 in Manhattan, Bronx and Ri^mond; 
and 144 in BrcMna and Queens) ; 431 engineers of steamers (247 
in Manhattan/jHBlx^'ana Richmond, and 184 in Brooklyn and 
Queens) andM^W fir em en (1772 in Manhattan, Bronx and Rich- 
mond, and ii&m Bfdqpiyn and Queens) ; and total uniformed 
force wa» .4i07,e<> At th^ close of 1908 there were 88 engine com- 
panies in Manhattan Md the Bronx, including 6 fire-boat companies 
-at East Battery Park, Grand St. (East River), West 

35th SL, GaJ|P||port St. and West 232nd St. ; and in Manhattan 
and the E^ymK^bere were 38 hook and ladder companies ; in 
Brooklyn 7 ^ engine companiefi^ ir.cluding 


two fire-boat companies — at 42nd St. and at North 8th St. The 
appropriations for the year iyo6 were $4,^7,687 for Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond, and $3,147,033 for Brooklyn and Queens ; 
and the department expenses were $3,980,535 for Manhattan, Bronx 
and Richmond, and $2,565,849 for Brooklyn and Queens. 

The first high-pressure main system in the city was installed at 
Coney Island in 1905, ga.s-engines working the pumps. Electrically 
driven centrifugal pumps are used in Brooklyn (protected area, 
1360 acres) and in Manhattan, where the system was introduced in 
1908, and where the protected district (1454 acres) reaches from the 
City Hall to 25th St. and from the Hudson cast to Second Avenue 
ana East Broadway, being the “Dry Goods District".; water is 
pumped either from city mains or from the river, and the change may 
be made instantaneously. The fire watch-tower system was abolished 
in 1869 ; the present sy.stem is that of red box electric telegraph 
alarms, which register at headquarters (East 67th St.), where an 
operator sends out the alarm to that engine-house nearest to the 
fire which is ready to respond, and a chart informing him of the 
ab.sence Irom the engine-house of apparatus. Tlierc are volunteer 
forces (about 2700 men) in Queens and Richmond boroughs and in 
other outlying district.s. 

Boston. — The Bo.ston fire department (reorganized after the great 
fire of 1872) is oflicered by a commi.ssioncr (annual .salary, $5000), 
a chief (annual .salary, $4000), a senior deputy ($2400), and a junior 
deputy ($2200), twelve district chiefs ($2000 each), a superintendent 
and an assistant superintendent of fire-alarms, and a superintendent 
and an assistant suj>t‘rin ten dent of the repair shop. In 1909 the 
force numbered 877 regulars and 8 call men. There were 53 steam 
fire-engines, 34 chemical ingines. 3 water-towers, 3 combination 
chemical enpines and hose-wagons (one being motor-driven), 3 fire- 
lioats (built in 1889, 1895 i9o<j respectively), 29 ladder-trucks 
and 49 hose-wagons. Th»j auxiliary salt-water mam serx’ice was 
established in 1893. The earliest suggestion of the application ol 
the electric telegraph to a fire-alarm system was made in Boston iji 
1845 by Dr Wm. F. Channing ; in 1847 -1848 Moses G. Farmer, then 
a telegraph ojierator at Framingham, made a practicable electric 
telegraph alarm; and in 1853-1855 Farmer became sujjerintendent 
of the Bo.slon lirc-alarm system, a plant being in.stalled in 1852.’ 

Chicago. — The Chicago organization practically dates from the 
fire of 1871, though there was a paid department as early as 1858. 
Its principal officers are a fire-marshal and chief of brigade (salary 
$8000), four assistant fire- marshals, a department inspector, eighteen 
battalion chiefs, a superintendent of machinery, a veterinary and 
assistant, and alx>ut one hundred each of captains, lieutenants, 
engineers and assistant engineers ; the total regular force in 190S 
was 17119 men with an auxiliary volunteer force of 71 m Riverdale, 
Norwood Park, Hansen Park and Ash burn Park. In the business 
part of the city there is a patrol of seven companies employed bv 
the Board of Fire Underwriters. Since 1 895 all men in the uniformed 
force (except the chief of brigade) are undcT civil service rules. In 
1908 the equipment included 117 engine companies, 34 hook and 
ladder companies, including one water-tower, 15 chemical engines and 
one hose company ; and there wen* 5 fire-boats (4 active and 1 
reserve). The first fire-boat was liuilt in 1883. The initial installa- 
tion of high-pressure mains was completed in 1902, and was greatly 
enlarged in 1908. 

Fire Appliances., 

Fir e- Alarms. large cities possess a system of electrical 
fire-al»‘trms, consisting of call-boxes placed at frequent intervals 
along the streets. Any one.wishing to give notice of a fire either 
opens the door of one of these l 3 oxes or breaks the glass window 
with which it is fitted, and then pulls the handle inside, thus 
causing the particular number allocated to the boXj which of" 
course indicates its position, to be electrically telegraphed to 
the nearest fire station, or elsewhere as thought advisable. 
Sometimes a telephone is fixed in each call-box. Automatic 
fire-alarms consist of arrangements whereby an electric circuit 
is closed when the surrounding air reaches a certain temperature 
The electric circuit may be used to start an alarm bell or to giv? 
warning to a watchman or central office, and the devices fot 
closing it are of the most varied kinds — the expansion of mercury 
in a thermometer tube, the sagging of a long wire suspended 
between horizontal supports, the unequal expansion of the brass 
in a curved strip of brass and steel welded together, &c. 

Fire-Engines. — The earliest method of applying water to the 
extinction of fires was by means of buckets, and these long- 
remained the chief instruments employed for the purpose, 
though Hero of Alexandria about 150 b.c. described a fire- 

^ See Thomas C. Martin, Municipal Electric Fire Alarm and Police 
Patrol S^iems (Washington, 1904), Bulletin 11 of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of ^mmerce and Labour. The next plant was 
installed in Philadelphia in 1855 ; one in St I^uis was completed in 
1858 ; and work was begun in New Orleans and Baltimore in 1860. 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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iriiidi Btnksig against a deflect!^ pkte it 'spread in a shower. 
In situations wl^re the water is hahie to freeze, die ceiling pipes 
ftve filled only with air at a pressure of say ^10 !b per sq. in. When 
the sprinkler head oper» under the inftu^ce of the heat from a 
fire, the compressed air escapes, ahd the consequent loss of 
pressure in the pipes is arranged to operate a system of levers 
that opens die water-valve of the main-feed pipe. The idea of 
automatic ^rinkkrs is an old one, and a system was patented 
by Sir William Congreve in jSijs ; but in their present develop- 
ment they are specially associated with the name of Frederick 
Grinnell, of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Fire-Escapes . — The best kind of fire-escape, because it is 
always in place, and always ready for use, is an external iron 
staircase, reaching from the top of a building to the ground, 
and connected with balconies accessible from the windows on 
each floor. In many towns the building by-laws require such 
staircases to be provided on buildings exceeding a certain height 
and containing more than a certain number of persons. Of 
non-fixed escapes, designed to enable the inmates of an upper 
room to reach the ground through the window, numberless 
forms have been invented, from simple knotted ropes and 
folding ladders to slings and baskets suspended by a rope over 
sheaves fixed permanently outside the windows, and provided 
with brakes by which the occupant can regulate the speed of 
his descent, and to “ chutes ” or canvas tubes down w’hich 
he slides. Fire brigades are provided with telescopic ladders, 
mounted, on a wheeled carriage, up which the firemen climb ; 
sometimes the persons rescued are sent down a chute attached 
to the apparatus, but many fire brigades think it preferable to 
rely on carrying down those who are unable to descend the 
ladder unaided. Jumping sheets or nets, held by a number of 
men, are provided to catch those whose only chance of escape 
is by jumping from an uppier window. (X.) 

FIREBA€^ the name given to the ornamented slab of cast 
iron protecting the back of a fireplax^e. The date at which 
firebacks became common probably synchronizes with the 
^cmo^*al of the fire from the centre to the side or end of a room. 
They never l)ecame universal, since the proximity of deposits 
of iron ore was essential to their use. In England they were 
confined chiefly to the iron districts of Sus.sex and Surrey, and 
appear to have ceased being made when the ore in those counties 
was exhausted. They are, however, occasionally found in other 
parts of the country, and it is reasonable to suppose that there 
was a certain commerce in an appliance which gradually assumed 
an interesting and even artistic form. The earlier examples 
were commonly rectangular, but a shaped or gabled top eventu- 
ally became common. English firebacks may roughly be separ- 
ated into four chronological divisions — those moulded from more 
than one movable stamp ; armorial barks ; allegorical, mytho- 
logical and biblical slabs with an occasional portrait ; and copies 
of 17 th and i8th century continental designs, chiefly Nether- 
landish. The fleur-de-lys, the rosette, and oUier motives of 
detached ornament were much used before attempts were made 
to elaborate a homogeneous design, but by the middle of the i7tli 
century firebacks of a very elaborate type were being produced. 
Thus we have representations of the Crucifixion, the death.of 
Jacob, Hercules dayiaig the hydra, and the plague of serpente. 
Coats of arms were very frequent, the royal achievement being 
used extensively — many existing firebacks bear the .arras of 
the Stuarts. About the time of Elizabeth the coats of private 
families began to be used, the oarliest instances remaining 
bearing those of the Sackvilles, who were lords of aiarge portion 
of the forest of Anderida, which furnished the charcoal for the 
smelting operations in our ancient iron-fields. To the armorial 
shields the date was often added, together with the initials 
of the o^er. The method of casting firebacks was to cut the 
desitt tiiick slab of oak which was impressed face down- 
wgbBm a bed of sand, the molten metal being ladled into 
tHBUipMon. Firebacks were also common in the Netherlands 
a B HWfcrts of France, notably in Alsace. At Strassburg and 
lUUF%erc are several private aoUections, and there are also 
many oaMonpleiUi public museums. The museum of the Porte de 


Hal at Bmaseh contains one of the &iest examples m existence 
with an equestrian portrait of the emperor Charles V., accom- 
panied by his arms and motto. When monarchy was first 
destroyed in France the possession of a plaque de cheminee 
bearing heraldic insignia was regarded as a mark of disaffection 
to the republic, and on the 13th of October 1793 the National 
Convention issued a decree giving the owners and tenants of 
houses a month in which to turn such firebacks with their face 
to the wall, pending the manufacture by the iron foundries of a 
sufficient number of backs less offensive to the instinct of equality* 
Very few of the old plaques were however removed, and to this 
day the old chateaux of France contain many with their backs 
outward. Reproductions of ancient chimney backs are now not 
infrequently made, and the old examples are much prized and 
collected. 

FIRE BRATf a small insect {Thermobia or Thermophila 
furnorum) related to the silverfish, and found in bakehouses, 
where it feeds upon bread and flour. 

FIREBRICK. — Under this term are included all bricks, blocks 
and slabs used for lining furnaces, fire-mouths, flues, &c., where 
the brickwork has to withstand high temperature (see Brick). 

The conditions to which firebricks are subjected in use vary 
very greatly as regards changes of temperature, crushing strain, 
corrosive action of gases, scouring action of fuel or furnace 
charge, chemical action of furnace charge and products of com- 
bustion, &c., and in order to meet these different conditions 
many varieties of firebricks are manufactured. 

Ordinary firebricks are made from fireclays, i.e. from clays 
which withstand a high temperature without fusion, excessive 
shrinkage or warping. Many clays fulfil these conditions although 
the term “ fireday ” is generally restricted in use to certain 
shales from the Coal Measures, which contain only a small 
percentage of soda, potash and lime, and are consequently 
highly refractory. There is no fixed standard of refractoriness 
for these clays, but no clay should be classed as a fireclay which 
has a fusion point below 1600° C. 

Fireclays vary considcraMv in chemical composition, but gener- 
ally the percentage of alumina and silica (taken together) is high, 
and the percentage of oxide of iron, magnesia, lime, soda and potash 
(taken together) is low. Other materials, such as lime, bauxite, &c., 
are also iwed for the manufacture of firebricks whore special chemical 
or other properties arc necessary. 

The suitability of a fireclay "for t!ie manufacture of the variou.s 
fireclay goods depends upon its physical character as well as upon 
its refractoriness, and it is often necessary to mix with the clay a 
certain proportion of ground firebrick, gani’ster, sand or some similar 
refractory material in order to obtain a suitable brick. Speaking 
generally, fireclay goods used lor lining furnaces where the firing 
is continuous, or where the lining is in contact with molten metal or 
other flux, are best made from fioo-grained plastic clays; whereas 
firebricks used in fire-mouths and other places w’hich are subjected 
to rapid changes of temperature must be made from coarser-grained 
and consequently less plastic clays. In all cashes care should be taken 
to obtain a texture and also, a.s far as possible, hy selection and 
mixing, to obtain a chemical compositimi suitable for the purpose^ 
to which the goods are to be applied. The Coal Measure clays often 
contain nodules of siderite in addition to the carbonate of iron 
disseminated in fine particles throughout the mass, and these nodules 
are carefully picked out as far as practicable before the clay is used. 

A firebrick suitable for ordinary purposes sJioiild be even and rather 
open in texture, fairly coarse in grain, free from cracks or warping, 
.strong enough to withstand the pressure to which it may be sub- 
jected when in use, and sufficiently fired to ensure practically the 
full contraction of the material. Very few fireclays meet all these re- 
uirements, and it is usual to mix a certain proportion of p;round 
rebrick, ganister, sand or clay with the fireclay before making up. 
The fireclay or shale or other materials are ground either between 
rollers or on perforated pan.s, and then passed through .sieves to 
ensure a certain size and evenness of grain, after whidi the clay 
and other materials are mixed in suitable proportion in the dry 
state, water being generally added in the mixing mill, and the bricks 
made up from plastic or scmi-plastic clay in the ordinary way. • - 

The proportion of|;round firebrick, &c., used depends on the natwre 
of the clay and the purpose for which the material is required, but 
generally speaking the more plastic clays require a higher percentage 
of a plastic material than tl^ less plastic clays, the object being to 
produce a clay mixture which shall dry and fire without cracking, 
warping or excessive shrinkage, and which shall retain after fixing 
a sufficietitly open and even texture to withstand alternate heating! 
and coolings without cracking or flaking. For special puiposos 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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contributed to secure for. the insurgents the coonmand of the sea. 
la general, however, it was found that fireships hampered the 
movements of a fleet, were easily sunk by an enemy's fire, or 
towed aside by his boats, while a premature explosion was 
frequently fatal to the men who had to place them in position. 
They were made by building “ a fire chamber " between the decks 
from the forecastle to a bulkhead constructed abaft the main- 
mast. This space was filled with resin, pitch, tallow and tar, 
together with gunpowder in iron vessels. The gunpowder and 
combustibles were connected by trains of powder, and by 
bundles of brushwood called “ bavins." When a fireship was 
to be used, a body of picked men steered her down on the enemy, 
and when close enough set her alight, and escaped in a boat 
which was towed astern. As the service was peculiarly dangerous 
a reward of £100, or in lieu of it a gold chain with a medal to be 
worn as a mark of honour, was granted in the British navy to the 
successful captain of a fireship. A rank of capitaine de brulot 
existed in the French navy of Louis XIV., and was next to the 
full captain — or capitaine de vaisseau. 

FIRE-WALKING, a religious ceremony common to many 
races. The origin and meaning of the custom is very obscure, 
but it is shown to have been widespread in all ages. It still 
survives in Bulgaria, Trinidad, Fiji Islands, Tahiti, India, the 
Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and it is said Japan. The details 
of its ritual and its objects vary in different lands, but the 
essential feature of the rite, the passing of priests, fakirs, and 
devotees barefoot over heated stones or smouldering ashes is 
always the same. Fire-walking was usually associated with 
the spring festivals and was believed to ensure a bountiful 
harvest. Such was the Chinese \'ernal festival of fire. In the 
lime of Kublai Khan the Taoist Buddhists held great festivals 
to the “ High Emperor of the Sombre Heavens "and walked 
through a great fire barefoot, preceded by their priests bearing 
images of their gods in their arms. Though they were severely 
burned, these devotees held that they would pass unscathed 
if they had faith. J. G. Frazer (Golden Bough, vol, iii. p. 307) 
describes the ceremony in the Chinese province of Fo-kicn. 
The chief performers are labourers who must fast for three days 
and observe chastity for a week. During this time they are 
taught in the temple how they are to perform their task. On 
the eve of the festival a huge brazier of charcoal, often twenty 
feet wide, is prepared in front of the temple of the great god. At 
sunrise the next morning the brazier is lighted. A Taoist priest 
throws a mixture of salt and rice into the flames. The two 
exorcists, barefooted and followed by two peasants, traverse 
the fire again and again till it is somewhat beaten down. The 
trained performers then pass through with the image of the god. 
Frazer suggests that, as the essential feature of the rite is the 
carrying of the deity through the flames, the whole thing is 
sympathetic magic designed to give to the coming spring sun- 
shine (the supposed divine emanation), that degree of heat 
which the image experiences. Frazer quotes Indian ire- walks, 
notably that of the Dosadhs, a low Indian caste in Behar ajid 
Chota Nagpur. On the fifth, tenth, and full moon days of three 
months in the year, the priest walks over a narrow trench 
filled with smouldering wood ashes. The Bhuiyas, a Dravidian 
tribe of Mirzapur, worship their tribal hero Bir by a like per- 
formance, and they declare that the walker who is rpally pos- 
sessed " by the hero feels no pain. For fire-walking as oKsers'ed 
in the Madras presidency see Indian Antiquary, vii. (1878) 
p. 126 ; iii. (1874) pp. 6-8 ; ii. (1873) P* ipo setj. In Fiji the 
ceremony is called vilavilarevo, and according to an eyewitness 
a number of natives walk unharmed across and among white- 
hot stones which form the pavement of a huge native oven. 
In Tahiti priests perform the rite. In April 1899 an Englishman 
saw a fire-walk in Tokio (see The Field, May 20th, 1899). The 
fire was sbe yards long by six wide. The rite was in honour of a 
mountain god. The fire-walkers in Bulgaria are called Nistinares 
and the faculty is regarded as hereditary. They dance in the 
fire o njhe 21st of May, the feast of SS. Helena and Constantine, 
JlugMNi^f faggots are made, and when these bum down the 
turn blue in the face) dance on the red-hot 


embers and utter prophecies, afterwards placing their feet in the 
muddy ground where libations of water have Iwen poured. 

The interesting part of fire-walking is the alleged immunity 
of the performers from bums. On this point authorities and 
eyewitnesses differ greatly. In a case in Fiji a handkerchief 
was thrown on to the stones when the first man leapt into the 
oven, and what remained of it snatched up as the last left the 
stones. Every fold that touclied the stone was charred ! In 
some countries a thick ointment is rubbed on the feet, but this 
is not usual, and the bulk of the reports certainly leave an im- 
pression that there is something still to be explained in the 
escape of the performers from shocking injuries. S. P. Langley, 
who witnessed a fire-walk in I’ahiti, declares, however, that the 
whole rite as there practised *is a mere symbolic farce (Nature 
for August 22nd, 1901). 

Fora full discussion of the subject with many eyewitnesses’ reports 
in extenso, see A. Lang, Magic and Religion (iqoi). See also Dr 
Gustav Oppert, Original Inhabitants of India, ]:>. 480 ; W. Crookr, 
Introd. to PopiUar Religion and Folklore of Northern India, p. to 
(1896) ; Folklore Journal for September 1895 and for 1903, vol. xiv. 
p. 87. 

FIREWORKS. In modem times this term is principally 
associated with the art of “ pyrotcchny " (Gr. vvp, fire, and 
art), and confined to the production of pleasing scctuc 
effects by means of fire and inflammable and explosive substainx 
But the history of the evolution of such displays is bound up 
with that of the use of such substances not only for scenic 
display but for exciting fear and for military purposes ; and il is 
consequently complicated by our lack of exact knowledge as 
to the materials at the disposal of the ancients prior to ihe 
invention of gunpowder (see also the article Greek Fire). ]''or 
the following historical account the term “ fireworks " is theref(;re 
used in a rather general sense. 

History, — It is usually stated that from very ancient times 
fireworks w'cre known in China ; it is, however, difficult, to 
assign dates or quote trustworthy authorities. Pyrotechnic 
displays were certainly given in the Roman circus. While a 
passage in Manilius,^ who lived in the days of Augustus, seems 
to bear this interpretation, there is the definite evidence of 
Vopiscus^ that fireworks were performed for the emperor 
Carinus and later for the emperor Diocletian ; and Claudian,^ 
writing in the 4th century, gives a poetical description of a set 
piece, where whirling wheels and dropping fountains of fire 
were displayed upon the pegma, a species of movable framework 
employed in the various spectacles presented in the circus. 
After the fall of the Western empire no mention of fireworks 
can be traced until the Crusaders carried back with them to 
Europe a knowledge of the incendiary compounds of the East, 
and gunpowder had made its ap|x;arance. Biringuccio,^ writing 
in 1540, says that at an anterior period it had been customary 
at Korence and Siena to represent a fable or story at the Feast 
of St John or at the Assumption, and that on these occasions 
stage properties, including effigies with wooden bodies and 
plaster limbs, Were grouped upon lofty pedestals, and that these 
figures gave forth flames, whilst round about tubes or pipes were 
erected for projecting fire-balls into the air : but he adds that 
these shows were never heard of in his time except at Rome 
when a pope was elected or crowned. But if relinquished in Italy, 
fire festivals on the eve of St John were observed both in England 
and France ; the custom was a very old one in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth,® while De Frezier,® writing in 1707, says it was com- 
monly adhered to in his time, and that on one occasion the king 
of France himself set a light to the great Paris bonfire. Survivals 
of these curious rites have been noted quite recently in Scotland 
and Ireland.^ Early use also of fireworks was made in plays 

and pageants. Hell or hell's mouth was represented by a 

♦ 

1 Manilius, Astronomica, lib. v. 438-443. 

® Vopiscus, Cams, Numerianus et Carinus, ch. xix. 

^ Claudianus, De consulatu Manlii Theodori, 325-330. 

* Vanuezio Biringuccio, Pyrotechnia, 

® Strutts, Sports and Pastimes of the English People. 

* De Frezier, TraiU des feux d’ artifice (1707 and 1747). 

’ ^otes and Queries, series 5, vol. ix. p. 140, and series vol. ii, 
pp, 145 and 254. 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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JeckM) tihen goes on unaided. This, then, is the finttlainental 
fidt of pyrotechny— that, with proper attention to the chemical 
nature of the substances employed, solid mixtures (compositions 
or fuses^ may be prepared which contain within th^nselves 
aU that 18 essential for the production of fire. 

If nitre and potassium chlorate, with other salts of nitric 
and chloric acids and a few similar compounds, be grouped 
together as oxidizing agents, most of the other materials used 
in making firework compositions may be classed as oxidisable 
substances. Every cdmpositicm must contain at least one 
sample of each class : usually there are present more than one 
oxidizable substance, and very often more than one oxidizing 
agent. In all cases the proportions by weight which the in- 
gredients of a mixture bear to one another is a matter, of much 
importance, for it greatly affects the manner and rate of com- 
bustion. The most important oxidizable substances employed 
are charcoal and sulphur. These two, it is well known, when 
properly mixed in certain proportions with the oxidizing agent 
nitre, constitute gunpowder ; and gunpowder plays an important 
part in the construction of most fireworks. It is sometimes 
Employed alone, when a strong explosion is required ; but more 
commonly it is mixed with one or more of its own ingredients 
and with other matters. In addition to charcoal and sulphur, 
the following oxidizable substances are more or less employed : — 
many compounds of carbon, such as ^ugar, starch, resins, &c. ; 
certain metallic compounds of sulphur, such as the sulphides of 
arsenic and antimony ; a few of the metals themselves, such as 
iron, zinc, magnesium, antimony, copper. Of these metals 
iron (cast-iron and steel) is more used than any of the others. 
They arc all employed in the form of powder or small filings. 
They do not contribute much to the burning power of the 
composition ; but when it is ignited they become intensely 
heated and are discharged into the air, where they oxidize 
more or less completely and cause brilliant sparks and 
scintillations. 

Sand, potassium sulphate, calomel and some other substances, 
which neither combine with oxygen nor supply it, are sometimes 
employed as ingredients of the compositions in order to influence 
the character of the fire. This may be modified in many ways. 
Thus the rate of combustion may be altered so as to give anything 
from an instantaneous explosion to a slow fire lasting many 
minutes. The flame may be clear, smoky, or charged with glow- 
ing sparks. But the most important characteristic of a fire — 
one to which great attention is paid by pyrotechnists — ^is its 
colour f which may be varied through the different shades and 
combinations of yellow, red, green and blue. These colours 
are imparted to the flame by the presence in it of the heated 
vapours of certain metals, of which the following are the most 
important ; — sodium, which gives a yellow colour ; calcium, 
red ; strontium, crimson ; barium, green ; copper, green or 
blue, according to circumstances. Suitable salts of these metals 
are much used as ingredients of fire mixtures ; and they arc 
dedoinposed and volatilized during the process of combustion. 
Very often the chlorates and nitrates are employed, as they 
serve the double purpose of supplying oxygen and of imparting 
colour to the flame. 

The riumber of fire mixtures actually employed is very great, 
lor the requirements of each variety of firework, and of almost 
each size of each variety, are different. Moreover, every pyro- 
technist has his own taste in the blatter of compositions. They 
are capable, however, of being clas-sified according to the nature 

the work to which they are suited. Thus there are rocket- 
fuses, gerbe-ftises, squib-fuses, star-compositions, &c. ; tind, in 
addition, there are a few which are essential in the construction 
df most fireworks, whatever the main composition may be. 
Sii 6 h are the starting-powder, which first catches the fire, the 
huSsiin^pmd^i'fiY^x^ causes the final explosion, and the quick- 
ffiatch (cotttSniei^, dried after being saturated with a paste of 
gunpowder and starch), employed for connecting parts of the more 
complicated . works and carrying the fire from one to another. 
Of the general nature of fuses an idea may be had from the 
IdHowing two examples, which are selected at hazard from 


aifiiong thse Eramerons recipes for making,, respeclively , tourbiliioa 
fire and giieen stars : — 


TourbilHon. 

Meal gunpowder . . 24 parts. 

Nitre 10 » 

Sulphur .... 7 „ 

Charcoal .... 4 „ 

Steel filings . . . 8 „ 


Green Stars* 

Potassium ohloratc . id parts^ 

Barium nitrate . .48 „ 

Sulphur . . . . iz 

Charcoal .... 1 

Shellac • • • . 3 

Calomel ...» 8 „ 

Copper sulphide . 2 „ 


Although the making of compositions is of the first iraportancey 
it is not the only operation with which the pyrotechnist lias to do ; 
for the construction of the cases in which they are to be packed, 
and the actual processes of packing and finishing, require much 
care and dexterity. These cases are made of paper or pasteboard, 
and are generally of a cylindrical shape. In size they vary 
greatly, according to the effect which it is desired to produce. 
The relations of length to thickness, of internal to external 
diameter, and of these to the size of the openings for discharge, 
are matters of extreme importance, and must always be attended 
to with almost mathematical exactness and considered in 


connexion with the nature of the composition whicli is to be 
used. 


There is one very important property of fireworks that is 
due more to the mechanical structure of the cases and the manner 
in which they are filled than to the precise chemical character 
of the composition, i.e, their power of motion. Some arc so 
constructed that the piece is kept at rest and the only motion 
possible is that of the flame and sparks which escape during 
combustion from the mouth of the case. Others, iso fixed, 
contain, alternately with layers of some more ordinary com- 
positions, balls or blocks of a special mixture cemented by some 
kind of varnish ; and these stars, as they are called, shot into the 
air, one by one, like bullets from a gun, blaze and bur.st tliere 
with striking effect. But in many instances motion is imparted 
to the firework as a whole — to the case as well tis to its contents. 
This motion, various as it is in detail, is almost entirely one of two 
kinds — rotatory motion round a fixed point, which may be in the 
centre of gravity of a single piece or that of a whole sy.stcin of 
pieces, and free ascending motion through the air. In all cases the 
cause of motion is the same, viz. that large quantities of gaseous 
matter are formed by the combustion, that these can escape 
only at certain apertures, and that a backward pressure is neces- 
sarily exerted at the point opposite to them. When a large 
gun is discharged, it recoils a few feet. Movable fireworks may 
be regarded as ve^ light guns loaded with heavy charges ; and 
in them the recoil is therefore so much greater as to be the 
most noticeable feature of the discharge ; and it only requires 
proper contrivances to make the piece fly through the air like 
a sky-rocket or revolve round a central axis like a Catherine 
wheel. Beauty of motion is hardly less important in pyro- 
techny than brilliancy of fire and variety of colour. 

The following is a brief description of some of Uie forms of fire- 
work most employed 

Fixed Fires. — Theatre pres consist of a slow composition which 
may be heaped in a conical pile on a tile or a flagstone and lit at 
the apex. They require no cases. Usually the fire is coloured — - 
green, red or blue ; and beautiful effects are obtained by illuminating 
buildings with it. It is also used on the stage ; but, in that case, 
the composition must be such as to give no suffocating or poisonous 
fumes. Bengal lights are very similar, but are piled in saucers^ 
covered with gummed paper, and lit by means of pieces of match. 
Marroons are small boxe.s wrapped round several times with lind 
cord and filled with a strong composition which explodes with a loud 
report. They are generally used in baUeries, or in combination with 
some other form of firework. Squibs are straight cylindrical cases 
about 6 in. long, firmly closed at one end, tightly packed with a 
strong composition, and capped with touch-paper. Usually a little 
bursting-powder is put in before the ordinary composition, so t^at 
the fire is finished by an explosion. The character of the fire* ii of 
course, susceptible of great variation in colour, &c. CracMfS ire 
characterized by the cases being doubled backwards and forwards 
several times, the folds being pressed close and secured by twine., 
One end is primed ; and when this is lit the cracker burns with a. 
hissing noi.se, and a loud report occurs every time the fire reaches a 
bond. If the cracker is placed on the ground, it will give a jump at 
eadh report so that it cannot quite fairly be classed among the 
fixed fireworks. Roman candies are straight CjjHnflricftl cases filled 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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FIRNIMY, a town of central France in the department of 
Loire, 8 m. S.W. of St Etienne by rail. Pop. (1906) 15,778. 
It has important coal mines known since the 14th century and 
extensive manufactures of iron and steel goods, including 
railway material, machinery and cannon. Fancy woollen 
hosiery is also manufactured. 

FIRST-FOOT, in British folklore, especially that of the north 
and Scotland, the first person who crosses the threshold on 
Christmas or New Year’s Eve. Good or ill luck is believed to be 
brought the house by First-Foot, and a female First-Foot is 
regarded with dread. In Lancashire a light-haired man is as 
unlucky as a woman, and it became a custom for dark-haired 
males to hire themselves out to “ take the New Year in.” In 
Worcestershire luck is ensured by stopping the first carobsinger 
who appears and leading him through the house. In Yorkshire 
it must always be a male who enters the house first, but his 
fairness is no objection. In Scotland first-footing was always 
more elaborate than in England, involving a subsequent enter- 
tainment. 

FIRST OF JUNE, Battle of the. By this name we call the 
great naval victory won by Lord Howe over the French fleet of 
Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, on the ist of June 1794. No place 
name can be given to it, because the battle was fought 429 m. 
to the west of Ushant. 

The French people were suffering much distress from the bad 
harvest of the previous year, and a great convoy of merchant 
ships laden with com was expected from America. Admiral 
Vanstabel of the French navy had been sent to escort it with 
two ships of the line in December of 1793. sailed with his 
charge from the Chesapeake on the nth of April 1794. On the 
previous day six French ships of the line left Brest to meet 
Vanstabel in mid ocean. The British force designed to intercept 
the convoy was under Lord Howe, then in command of the channel 
fleet. He sailed from Spithcad on the 2nd of May with 34 sail 
of the line and 15 smaller vessels, having under his charge 
nearly ^ hundred merchant ships which were to be seen clear of 
the Channel. On the 4th, when off the Lizard, the convoy was 
sent on its way protected by 8 line of battle ships and 6 or 7 
frigates. Two of the line of battle ships were to accompany ! 
them throughout the voyage. The other six under Rear-admiral 
Montagu were to go as far as Cape Finisterre, and were then to 
cruise on the look-out for the French convoy between Cape 
Ortegal and Belle Isle. There detachments reduced the force 
under Lord Howe’s immediate command to 26 of the line and 
7 frigates. On the 5th of May he was off Ushant, and sent 
frigates to reconnoitre the harbour of Brest. They reported to 
him that the main French fleet, which was under the command 
of Villaret-Joyeuse, and was of 25 sail of the line, was lying at 
anchor in the roads. Howe then sailed to the latitude on which 
the convoy was likely to be met with, knowing that if the French 
admiral came out it would be to meet the ships with the food and 
cover them from attack. To seek the convoy was therefore the 
most sure way of forcing Villaret-Joyeuse to action. Till the 
1 8th the British fleet continued cruising in the Bay of Biscay, 
On the 19th Lord Howe returned to Ushant and again recop- 
noitred Brest. It was then seen that Villaret-Joyeuse had gone 
to sea. He had sailed with his whole force on the i6th and had 
passed close to the Briti.sh fleet on the 17th, unseen dn a fog. 
On the 19th the French admiral was informed by the Patriote ” 
(74) that Nielly had fallen in with, and had captured, the British 
frigate “Castor” (32^ under Captain Thomas Troubridge, to- 
gether with a convoy ’^rom Newfoundland. On the same day 
Villaret-Joyeuse captured part of a Dutch convoy of 55 sail 
from Lisbon. Onrthe 19th a frigate detached by Admiral Montagu 
joined Howe, ft brought information that Montagu had re- 
captured part of the Newfoundland convoy, and had learnt that 
Nielly was to join Vanstabel at sea, and that their combined 
forw would be 9 sail of the line. Montagu himself had steered to 
cruise on the route of the convoy between the 45th and 47th 
dewees of north latitude. Howe now steered to meet his sub- 
ordinate who, he considered, would be in danger from the main 
French fleet. On the 21st he recaptured some of the Dutch 


ships taken by Villaret-Joyeuse. From them he learnt that 
on the 19th the French fleet had been in latitude 47® 46' N. and in 
longitude ii® 22' N. and was steering westward. Judging that 
Montagu was too far to the south to be in peril from Villaret- 
Joyeuse, and considering him strong enough to perform the 
duty of intercepting the convoy, Lord Howe decided to pursue 
the main French fleet. The wind was changeable and the 
weather hazy. It was not till the 28th of May at 6.30 a.m. that 
the British fleet caught sight of the enemy in 47° 31!// N. and 
13® 39" W. 

The wind was from the south-east, and the French were to 
windward. Villaret-Joyeuse bore down to a distance of 10 m. 
from the British, and then hauled to the wind on the port tack. 
It was difficult for the British fleet to force an action from leeward 
if the French were unwilling to engage. Lord Howe detached 
a light squadron of four ships, the “ Bellerophon ” (74), “ Russel ” 
(74), “ Marlborough ” (74), and “ Thunderer ” (74) under 
Rear-admiral Thomas Pasley, to attack the rear of the French 
line. Villaret-Joyeuse stood on and endeavoured to work to 
windward. In the course of the afternoon Rear-admiral Pasley 's 
ships began to come up with the last of the French line, the 
“ R^volutionnaire ” (no). A partial action took place which 
went on till after dark ; other British vessels joined. The 
“ R6voliitlonnaire ” was so damaged that she was compelled 
to leave her fleet, and the British “ Audacious ” (74) was also 
crippled and compelled to return to port. The “ Revolution - 
naire ” was accompanied by another liner. During the night 
the two fleets continued on the same course, and next day Howe 
renewed his attempts to force an action from leeward. He 
tacked his fleet in succession — his first ship tacking first and the 
rest in order— in the hope that he would be able to cut through 
the French rear and gain the weather-gage. Villaret-Joyeuse 
then turned all his ships together and again headed in the same 
direction as the British. This movement brought him nearer 
the British fleet, and another partial action took place between 
the van of each force. Seeing that the French admiral was not 
disposed to charge home, Howe at noon once more ordered his 
fleet to tack in succession. His signal was poorly obeyed by the 
van, and his object, which was to cut through the French line, 
was not at once achieved. But the admiral himself finally set 
an example by tacking his flagship, the “ Queen Charlotte ” 
(100), and passing through the French, two ships from the end 
of their line. He was followed by his fleet, and Villaret-Joyeuse, 
seeing the peril of the ships in his rear, wore all his ships together 
to help them. Both forces had been thrown into consideral)le 
confusion by these movements, hut the British had gained the 
weather-gage. Villaret-Joyeuse was able to save the two ships 
cut off, but he had fallen to leeward and the power to force on a 
battle had passed to Lord Howe. During the 30th the fleets 
lost sight of one another for a time. The French, who had four 
ships crippled, had been joined by four others, and were again , 
26 in number, including the “ Patriote.” 

The 31st of May passed without a hostile meeting and in thick 
' weather, but by the evening the British were close to windward 
of the French. As Howe, .who had not full confidence in all his 
captains, did not wish for a night battle, he waited till the follow- 
ing morning, keeping the French under observation by frigates. 
On the I St of June they were in the same relative positions, and 
at about a quarter past eight Howe bore down on the French, 
throwing his whole line on them at once from end to end, with 
orders to pass through from windward to leeward, and so to 
place the British ships on the enemy’s line of retreat. It was a 
very bold departure from the then established methods of 
fighting, and most honourable in a man of sixty-eight, who had 
been trained in the old school. Its essential merit was that* it " 
produced a close melee, in which the better average gunnef^^ 
and seamanship of the British fleet would tell. I^ord Howe’s 
orders were not fully obeyed by all his captains, but a signal 
victory was won,— six of the French line of battle ships were 
taken, and one, the “ Vengeur,” sunk. The convoy escaped 
captin-e, having passed over the spot on which the action of the 
29th May was fought, on the following day, and it anchored at 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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Tt) Jlschart also have been attHtoed some “ Psalmen nnd 
geistliche Lieder ” which at)peafed m a Bttassburg hymn-book 
of 1576. 

Fischart had studied not only the ahclent literatures, but also 
those of Italy, JVance, the Nethetlands and England. He 
was a lawyer, a Hheologian, a satirist and the most powerful 
Protestant publicist of the counter-reformation period ; in 
pdfitics he Was a republican. Above all, he is a master of 
language, and was indefatigable with his pen. His satire was 
levelled mercilessly at all perversities in the public and private 
life of his time — at astrological superstition, scholastic pedantry, 
ancestral pride, but especially at the papal dignity and the 
lives of the priesthood and the Jesuits. He indulged in the 
wildest witticisms, the most abandoned caricature ; but all 
this he did with a serious purpose. As a poet, he is characterized 
by the eloquence and picturesqueness of his style and the symboli- 
cal langud^ he employed. Thirty years after Fischart’s death 
his writings, once so popular, were almost entirely forgotten. 
Recalled to the public attention by Johann Jakob Bodmer and 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, it is only recently that his works 
have come to be a subject of investigation, and his position 
in German literature to be fully understood. 

Freiherr von MeusobaJch, who«e valniible collection of Fischart’s 
works has passed into the possession of the royal library in Berlin, 
deals in his Fischartstudien (Halle, 1879) with the great satirist. 
Fischart’s poetical works were^ published by Hermann Knrz in three 
volumes (l-eipzig, 1806-1866} ; and selections by K. Goedeke 
(Leipzig, 1800) and by A. Hauffen in Kiirachner’s Deutsche National- 
lUeratitr- (Stuttgart, ; Die Gesohichtklitterung and some minor 

writings appeared in Schciblc’.s KloKtn^ 7 and m (Stuttgart, 
i847-j84«). Das (‘lUokhaffi Schiff has twen fre{|ucntly reprinted, 
critical edition by J. Baerhtold (1880). Sec for further biographical 
details, Ench Schmidt in the Allgemctne deutsche Biograthie^ vol. 7 ; 
A. F. C. Vilmar in Ersch and Grulier's Encyclopaedit' ; W. VVacker- 
nagcl, Johann Fischart von Strasshmg nnd l^asrls Antcil an ikm (2nd 
ed., Basel, 1875) ; P. Besson, l^tude sur Jean Fischart (I^aris, 1889) ; 
and A. Haufien, “ Fischart-Studicn ” (in Euphonon^ 1896-1909}. 

FISCHER, EMIL (1852- ), German chemist, was born at 

Euskirchen, in Rhenish Prussia, on the 9th of October 1852, 
his father being a merchant and manufacturer. After studying 
chemistry at Bonn, ho migrated to Strassburg, where he graduated 
as Ph.D. in 1874. He then acted as assistant to Adolf von 
Baeyer at Munich for eight years, after which he was appointed 
to the chair of chemistry successively at Erlangen (1882) and 
Wurzburg (1885). In 1892 he succeeded A. W. von Hofmann 
as professor of chemistry at Berlin. Emil Fischer devoted 
himself entirely to organic chemistry, and his investigations 
are characterized by an originality of idea and readiness of 
resource which make him the master of this branch of experi- 
mental chemistry. In his hands no, substance seemed too 
complex to admit of analysis or of synthesis ; and the more 
intricate and involved the subjects of his investigations the more 
strongly shown is the conspicuous skill in purling, a.s^it were, 
atom from atom, until the molecule stood revealed, and, this 
accomplished, the same skill combined atom with atom until 
the molecule was regenerated. His forte was to enter fields, 
where others had done little except break the ground ; and his 
researches in many cases completely elucidated the problem in 
hand, and where the solution was not entire, his methods and 
results almost always contained the key to the situation. 

In 1875, the year following his engagement with von Baeyer, 
be publiabed his cli.scovery of the organic derivatives of a new \iOin- 

} H)und of hydrogen and nitrogen, which he named hydrazine , ((7.1;..), 
le investigated both the aromatic and aliphatic derivatives, estab- 
Inifaing tiietr relation to the diazo compounds, and he perceived the 
reaftbiess with which they entered into combination with other 
.substances, giving origin to a wealth of hitherto unknown compounds. 
Of «uch condensation products undoubtedly the most important are 
the hydrazoncs, which result from the interaction with aldehydes 
and ketones. His observations, published in 1886, that such hydra- 
zontes, by treatment with hydrochloric acid or zinc chloride, yielded 
dpiivatives of indol, the pytrOl of the benzene series and the parent 
substance of indigo, were a valuable confirmation 0/ tbe views 
advanced by his master, voU Baeyer, on the subject of Indigo and 
the iiteiy sabstances related to it. Of greater Tnohieht was his 
cHilpfMiry that phenyl hydrazine reacted with the sugaas to form 


substances whitdi he named osasones, and which, being highly^ 
crystalline and readily formed, served to identify sucli carbohydrates 
more definitely than had been previously possible. He next turned 
to the rosaniUne dyestuffs (the magenta of Sir W. H. Perkin}, and in 
ceMaboratiem with hifi cousin Otto Fischer (b. 1852), then at Munich 
and afterwards professor at Erlangen, who has since identified 
himself mainly with the compottods ©f this and related groups, he 
pubiished papers in 1S78 and 1879 which indubitably esta.bhshed 
that these ayestuffs were derivatives of triphenyl methane. ‘Fischer's 
next research was concertied with compounds related to uric acid. 
Here the ground had been broken more oipecially by von Baever^ 
but practically all our knowledge of tlie so-called puriii group (tlie 
word pufin appears to liavc been suggested by the phrase purum 
uritum) is due to Fisciiur. In 1881-1082 he publi.slied papers wdiich 
established the formulae of uric acid, xanthine, caffeine, Iheobronriue 
and some other compounds of tbks group. But his greatest work 
in this field was instituted in 1894, when he commenced Iiis gre>d 
series of papers, wherein tiie compounds above menliuried were iJl 
referred lu a nitrogenous base, puriii (g.i.)* Tlie liase itself we.s 
obtained, but only after much difliculty ; and an immense series of 
derivatives were prepared, some of which were iiateuti'd in view of 
possible tlicrapouticai applicationB.^ These researches wen* pub- 
ishecl in a collected form in with the title Untrrsvrhungeu tn 
der Ptifingruppe (1882-1906). The first stage of his purin work 
.succc.ssfuny accomplished, he next attacked tlie sugar group. Her.- 
the pioneer work was again of little moment, nnd Fischer mav be 
regarded as the prime investigator in this field. His rcs^rarches 'mav 
be taken as commencing in 1883 ; and the results art unparalleled 
in importance in the history of organic chemistry. The chemical 
complexity of those carbohydrates, and the diflicultv wit,]) whicdi 
they could l)e got into a manageable form — they generally 
as syrups -occasioned much experimental difttcultv’ ; but 
troubles were little in comparison with tiie complications clue to 
stereochemical relations. However, Fisclier synthosized IrucTosi', 
glucose and a great nnmf)er of other sugars, and liaving showed 
how to deduce, for instance, the formulae of the 16 stereoisomeric 
glucoses, he prei)ared several stereoisomcrides, then‘by completing 
a most brilliant exjXTiraental resoarcli, and simultaiu'o'usiy confirm- 
ing the van’t Holt theory of the asymmetric carbon atom (.see 
Stf.reo-Isomf.rism). The study of the sugxirs brought in its train 
the necessity for examining the nature, propertif»s and redactions of 
substances wliicli bring about the dccomnosition kno\vn jib ferraepta- 
tion (q.v.). Fischer atlackwl tlie problem prewuted by iermenfs 
and enzymes, and although wo as yet know' little of this comijh'x 
siibj(*ct, to Fischer is due at h'asl one very important disco very, 
viz. that there exists some relation between the chemical cotistiUilLon 
ol a .sugar and the ferment and ( nzyme which breaks it down. The 
magnitude of his researches in this field may 1 k» gauged by hts 
collected papers, Untersuchungen iibrr Kohlcnhydratc und ley menu 
(188^-1908), pp. viii. -} 912 (Berlin, 1909). 

From the sugars and ferments it is but a short step to the subp-ct 
of the proteins, .substances which are more direct Iv connectiud with 
life processes tiian any others. The chemistry ot the prijlteins. a 
subject which bids fair to be Fischer's great lifework, ]H(‘.',euis 
difficulties which arc jirobably without equal in tlie whok^ field of 
chemistry, partly on account of the extraordinary chemical conv 
jilcxity of the substances involved, and partly upon the peculiar 
manner in w^hich chemical roactioas are bi'ought about in tlie living 
organism. But by the introduction of new melJiods, Fischer suc- 
ceeded in breaking down the complex albuminoid Ki!i>slances into 
amino acids And other nitrogenous compounds, the constitutions 
of most of whicJi have hern salved ; and by brmging about the re- 
coin binaiion of tliese unitB, appru^uiiately choBen' he prejiared ^ 
synthetic peptides wliicli approximate to the natural products. ^ 
Hts methods led to the preparation of an octadcca-peptide of the 
molecular weight 1213, exceetfihg that of any other s\nithetic 
• compound ; but «ven thte <romp«nixrd falis far short of the surnplcst 
natural peptide^ which hpi p. molocudar weight of from zooo to 300a. 
He considers, however, that the synthesis of more comjjlex produci& 
is only a matter of trouble and cast. His researches made from 1K99 
to 1906 have been puMished with tlie title IHtersnchungen uhet 
Ammosaurjm, Fc^ypeptides und Proteine (Berlin, 1907). The extra- 
ordinary moffit ©f hi.s many researches ha-, bnn recognized by all the f 
important scientific societies in the world, and he was awaided the 
Nobel prize for chemistry in 1902. Under his control the lalioratoi y 
at Berlin became one of the most important in existence, and hait 
attracted to it a constant streaan of brilliant pupils, many of whom 
are to be asdociAted with much of the oxjwjrijaaental work indis- 
solubly connected with Fischer. 

FISOHER. ERNST KUlNO BERtHaLD (1824-1907), 
plhilosopher, was "born at SandewaUde in Silesia, on the 25rd of 
July rfe4. After studying ^fthilosophy at Leipzig and Halle, 
he became a priviat-dooent a;t Heidelberg in 1850. The Baden 
government in 18^53 laid «in embargo on his teaching owing to 

* Fpr a brief review of the pha^acology of purin derivktives see 
F. Francis artd J. H. Forteecne-Briflkdale, The 'Chemical #<wis of 
Fkarmaaolofy (1908). 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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and Hebrew. His love for Cambridge never waned, and his 
own benefactions took the form of scholarships, fellowships and 
lectures. In 1503 he was the first Margaret professor at Cam- 
bridge ; and the following year w^as raised to the see of Rochester, 
to which he remained faithful, although the richer sees of Ely 
and Lincoln were offered to him. He was nominated as one of 
the English prelates for the Lateran council (1512), but did not 
attend. A man of strict and simple life, he did not hesitate at 
the legatinc synod of 1517 to censure the clergy, in the presence 
of the brilliant Wolsey himself, for their greed of gain and love of 
display ; and in the convocation of 1523 he freely opposed the 
cardinal’s demand for a subsidy for the war in Flanders. A 
great friend of Erasmus, whom he invited to Cambridge, whilst 
.earnestly working for a reformation of abuses, he had no Sym- 
pathy with those who attacked doctrine ; and he preached at 
Paul’s Cross (i2th of May 1 521) at the burning of Luther’s books. 
Although he was not the author of Henry’s book against Luther, 
he joined with his friend, Sir Thomas More, in writing a reply 
to the scurrilous rejoinder made by the reformer. He retained 
the esteem of the king until the divorce proceedings began in 
1527 ; and then he set himself sternly in favour of the validity 
of the marriiige. He was Queen Catherine’s confessor and her 
only champion and advocate. He appeared on her behalf before 
the legates at Blackfriars ; and wrote a treatise against the 
divorce that was widely read. 

Recognizing that the true aim of the scheme of church reform 
brought forward in parliament in 1529 was to put dowm the only 
moral force that could withstand the royal will, he energetic- 
ally opposed the reformation of abuses, which doubtless under 
other circumstances he would have l^en the first to accept. 
In convocation, when the supremacy was discussed (jith of 
February 1531), he declared that acceptance would cause the 
clergy “ to be hissed out of the society of (iod’s holy Catholic 
Church ; and it was his influence that brought in the saving 
clause, quantum per legem Dei licet. By listening to the revela- 
tions of the “ Holy Maid of Kent,” the nun Elizabeth Barton 
(q,v.), he was charged with misprision of treason, and was con- 
demned to the loss of his goods and to imprisonment at the king’s 
will, penalties he was allowed to compound by a fine of £300 
(25th of March 1534). Fisher was summoned (13th of April) 
to take the oath prescribed by the Act of Succession, which he 
was ready to do, were it not that the preamble stated that the 
offspring of Catherine were illegitimate, and prohibited all faith, 
trust and obedience to any foreign authority or potentate. 
Refusing to take the oath, he was committed (15th of April) to 
the Tower, where he suffered greatly from the rigours of a long 
confinement. On the passing of the Act of Supremacy (NovemlxT 
1534), in which the saving clause of convocation was omitted, 
he was attainted and deprived of his see. The council, with 
Thomas Cromwell at their head, visited him on the 7th of May 
T535, and his refusal to acknowledge Henry as supreme head of 
the church was the ground of his trial. The constancy ot Fisher, 
while driving Henry to a fury that knew no bounds, won the 
admiration of the whole Christian world, where he had been 
long known as one of the most learned and pious bishops of the 
time. Paul III., who had begun his pontificate with the intention 
of purifying the curia, was unaware of the grave danger in which 
Fisher lay ; and in the hope of reconciling the king w’ith the 
))isht>p, created him (20th of May 1535) cardinal priest of St 
Vitalis, When tiie news arrived in England it sealed his fate. 
Henry, in a rage, declared that if the pope sent Fisher a hat there 
ihould be no head for it. The cardinal was brought to trial at 
Westminster (17th of June 1535) on the charge that he did 
” openly declare in English that the king, our sovereign lord, 
is not supreme head cm earth of the Church of England,” and 
was condemned to a traitor’s death at Tyburn, a sentence 
a(^wards changed. He was beheaded on Tower Hill on the 22nd 
oti^ns 1535, after saying the Te Deum and the psalm In 
te Simine speravi. His body was buried first at AH Hallows, 
Barking, and then removed to St Peter’s ad mnetda in the Tower, 
where it lies beside that of Sir Thomas More. His head was 
exposed on London Bridge and then thrown into the river. As 
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a champion of the rights of conscience, and as the only one of 
the English bishops that dared to resist the king’s will, Fisher 
commends himself to all. On the 9th of December 1886 he was 
beatified by Pope Leo XI 11 . 

Fisher's I^tin works are to be found in the Opera J. Fisheri quae 
hactenus inveniri potiicnnit omnia (Wurzburg, 1595), and some of his 
published English works in the Early English Text Society (Extra 
series, No. 27, part i. 1876). There are others in manuscript at the 
PM.O, (27, Henr>^ VIII., No. 887). Bc.sides the State papers, the 
main sources for his biography are The Life and Death of that renowned 
John IHshety Bishop of Rochester (London, 1655), by an anonymous 
writer, the l>cst edition being that of Van Ortroy (Brussels, 1893); 
Hridgett's Life of Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester (London, 
1880 and 1890) ; and Thurcau, Le btenheureux Jean Fisher (Paris, 
1907)- (E. Tn.) 

FISHER, JOHN ARBUTHNOT FISHER, ist Baron (1841- 
), British admiral, was born on the 25th of January 1841, 
and entered the navy in June 1854, He served in the Baltic 
during the Crimean War, and was engaged as midshipman on 
the “ Highflyer,” ” Chesapeake ” and “ Furious,” in the Chinese 
War, in the operations required by the occupation of Canton, 
and of the Peiho forts in 1859. He became sub-lieutenant on 
the 25th of January i860, and lieutenant on the 4th of November 
of the same year. The cessation of naval wars, at least of wars 
at sea in whicli the British navy had to take a part, after i860, 
allowed few officers to gain distinction by actual services against 
the enemy. But they were provided with other ways of proving 
their ability by the sweeping revolution which transformed the 
construction, the armament, and the methods of propulsion of 
all the navies of the world, and with them the once iiccepted 
methods of combat. Lieutenant Fisher began his career as a 
commissioned officer in the year after the launching of the French 
“ Gloirc ” had set going the long duel in cofistruction between 
guns and armour. He early made his mark as a student of 
gunnery, and was promoted commander on the 2nd of August 
1869, and post-captain on the 30th of October 1874. In this 
rank he was chosen to serve as president of the committee 
appointed to revise ” The Gunnery Manual of the IHeet.” It 
was his already established reputation which pointed Captain 
Fisher out for the command of H.M.S. ” Inflexible,” a vessel 
which, as the representative of a type, had supplied matter for 
much discussion. As captain of the ” Inflexible ” he took part 
in the bombardment of Alexandria (nth July 1882). The 
engagement was not arduous in itself, having been carried out 
against forts of inferior construction, indifferently armed, and 
worse garrisoned, but it supplied an opportunity for a display 
of gunnery, and it was conspicuous in the midst of a long naval 
peace. The “ Inflexible ” took a prominept part in the action, 
and her captain had the command of the naval brigade landed in 
Alexandria, where he adapted the ironclad train and com- 
manded it in various skirmishes with the enemy. After the 
Egyptian campaign, he was, in succession, director of Naval 
Ordnance and Torpedoes (from October 1886 to May 1891); a 
A.D.C. to Queen Victoria (18th June, 1887, to 2nd August 
at which date he became rear-admiral) ; admiral superintendent 
of Portsmouth dockyard (1891 to 18^2); a lord commissioner ' 
of the navy and comptroller of the navy (1892 to 1897), and 
vice-admiral (8th May 1896); commander-in-chief on the 
North American and West Indian station (1897). In 1899 he 
acted as naval expert at the Hague Peace Conference, and on 
the ist of July 1899 was appointed commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean. From the Mediterranean command. Admiral 
Fisher passed again to the admiralty as second .sea lord in 1902, 
and became commander-in-chief at Portsmouth on the 31st 
of August 1903, from which post he passed to that of first sea 
lord. Besides holding the foreign Khedivial and Osmanieh 
orders, he was created K.C.B. in 1894 and G^C.B. in 1902. 
first sea lord, dunng the years 1903-1909, Sir John Fisher had 
a predominant influence in all the far-reaching new measures of 
naval development and internal reform ; and he was also one 
of the committee, known as Lord Esher’s committee, appointed 
in 1904 to report on the measures necessary to ’b6 taken to 
put the administration and organization of the Briti|j^^army on 
a sound footing. The changes in naval administnKfen made 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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to tliose coimtfries in 1905 scarcely exceeded the mere 
additions to tiie British fishing fieet in 1906. 

The relative magnitude of British fisheries may best be 
gauged by a comparison with the proceeds of the chief fisheries 
of other European countries. The following table is based upon 
official returns and mainly derived from the Bulletin StaUstique 
of the International Council ior the Study (i>f the Sea. It re- 
presents in pounds sterling the value of the produce of the various 
national fisheries during the year 1904, except in the case of 
France, for which country the latest available figures are those 
for 1902. 

Values in Thousands of £. 



Herring. 

Cod, 

Plaice. 

Other 

Fish. 

Total 

British Isles • 

1870 

1015 

1100 

5496 

0.481.000 

Norway , . , 

352 

834 

, . 

443 

1,629,000 

Denmark , , 

1*7 1 

60 

171 

223 

571,000 1 

Germany , , 

220 

64* 

40 1 

512-^ 

836,000 ' 

Holland . . . 1 

575 


58 


907,000' 

France (1902) . 

635 ! 

851*^ 


5,048,000 1 


The total value of the sea fisheries in the three chief sub- 
divisions of the British Isles in the year 1905, according to the 
official returns, was as follows : 


j Fish landed in 

Excluding 

Shelllish. 

j Including 
Shelllish. 

England and Wales , 
Scotland .... 
Ireland 

• 

^^7,200,644 

2,649,148 

3<jo,577 

^^7.502, 768 1 
2,719,810 1 
4H,5f»4 : 

1 Total 

* • 

;^io, 21 o ,369 

/lo, 636, 942 


These figures show an increase of £1,000,000 as compared 
with the total value in 1900, and of more than £^,000,000 as 
compared with 1895 (cf. Table 1. at end). 

In England and Wales the trawl fisheries for cod, haddock, 
and flat fish yielded about 
three-quarters of the total, 
and the drift fisheries for 
herring and mackerel nearly 
the whole of the remaining 
quarter. The line fisheries in 
England and Wales are now 
relatively insignificant and 
yield only about one-fortieth 
of the total (cf. Table VIII. at end). 

In Scotland, on the other hand, there is not so much difference 
in the relative importance of the three chief fisheries. In r9o-5 
herrings and other net-caught fish yielded rather more than one- 


half of the total, the trawl fisheries nearly three-eighths, and 
the line fislveries one-eighth (cf. Table X.). 

In Ireland the mackerel and herring fisheries provide nearly 
three-qua(|gts of the total yield, the mackerel forming the chief 
ttetU4BMi^hlKmth and west, and the herring on the north and 

MillffWWtliMed as regfttds about one-third Of the total. 

. mr * iachiding the Newfoundland fishery. 


east coasts. The remaining quarter , is mainly derived from the 
trawl fisheries^ tlie headquarters of which are at Dublin, Howth 
and Balbriggan on the east, and at Galway and Dingle on the 
west coast. 

The value of the fishing boats and gear employed in the 
Scottish fisheries during 1905 is returned as nearly £4,120/300. 
Upon a moderate estimate, the total value of the boats and gear 
employed in the fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland cannot 
be less than £12,000,000. 

The relative yield and value of the various fisheries on the 
separate coasts of the British Isles is illustrated in the table of 
landings from the latest data available. 

From these figures it is manifest that the yield and value of 
the east coast &herics of England and Scotland preponderate 
enonnously over those of the western coasts, whether attention 
be paid to the drift-net fisheries for surface fish or to the fisheries 
for bottom fish with trawls and lines. 

The preceding statistics and remarks, as well as the supple- 
mentary tables at the end of this article, indicate that the British 
fishing industry has enjoyed a period of unexampled prosperitj'. 
The community at large has benefited by the more plentiful 
supply, and the merchant by the general lowering of prices at 
the ports of landing (see Tables I. -IV. at end). But it is to he 
noted that this wave of prosperity, as on previous occasions, 
hog been attained by the application of increased and more 
powerful means of capture and by the exploitation of new 
fishing grounds in distant waters, and not by any increase, 
natural or artificial, in the productivity of the home waters,— 
unless perhaps the abundance of herrings is to be ascribed to 
the destruction of their enemies by trawling. Britisli fisheries 
are stiH pursued as a form of hunting rather than of husbandly'. 
In 1892 the Iceland and Bay of Biscay trawling hanks were 
discovered, in 1898 the Faroe banks, in 1905 rich plaice ground> 
in the White Sea. In 1905 one-half of the cod and a quarter 
of the haddock and plaice landed at east coast ports of England 
were caught in water.s beyond the North Sea. 


The statistics of the English Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
have distinguished since 1903 between the catch of fish within 
and beyond the North Sea, and between the catch of trawlers 
and liners. Neglecting the catch of the liners as relatively 
insignificant, and of the sailing trawlers 
as relatively small and practically con- 
stant during the three years in question^ 
we see from the board’s figures (sec table 
above) that the total catch of English 
steam trawlers within the North Sea 
during 1904 and 1905 was in each year 
500,000 cwt. less than in the year 
before, amounting to a gross decrease 
of more than 25 % in 1905 as com- 
partsd with 1903, and, in relation to the 
catchiiig power employed, to an average 
decrease of 2^ cwt. per boat per diem. 
TMs decrease may ^ largely explained 
by the occurtonce in 1903 of one of 
those periodic “flo€)ds” of small. ood 
and haddock which take place in the North Sea from .Mine 
to time; but the steady decline in the number of North 
Sea voyages by English steam trawlers — from ^9.300 in 1903 
to 26,700 in 1905 — ^affords a clear indication of lie fact that 
many of our trawling skippers are deserting the North Sea 
for,more profitable fishing mun'ds. The number of Scottish 
steam trawlers “ employed at Scottish North Sea ports has 


7'ahle showing, in Thousands of Cwt., the Quantity of Fish landed by Steam Trawlers on the F.ast Coast 
of England from Fishing Grounds within and beyond the North Sea respectively. 


Year, 


Within the Nortli Sea. 

1 

1 


Beyond the North Sea. 


Cod. 

Haddock. 

Plaice. 

All Kinds, j 

Cod. 

1 Hadd(x:k. 

Plaice. 

All Kinds. 

1903 ! 

7^9 

2301 

812 

4772 i 

470 

1 389 

114 

1189 

r904 


2032 

658 

4228 

447 

429 

284 

1389 

t905 

640 

1560 

621 

3739 j 

605 

1 518 

244 

1682 



Trawl and Tdne. 

Drift and Stake-nets. 

Shellfish. 

Fishery, 

Thousands 
of cwt. 

Thousands 

oil- 

Thousands 
of CW’t.. 

Thousands 

oil. 

Thou.sands 

o1£. 

England and Wales, 1905 — 
East Coast 

6017 

4713 

304JI 

1145 

202 

South Coast . 

30.1 

245 

728 

268 

(>4 

West Coast , 

J002 

720 

219 

111 

36 

Scotland, 1006-^ 

East Coast 

2296 

1202 

2709' 

819 

«5 

Orknev and Shetland . 

114 

42 

1735 

642 

10 

West Coast . , , 

148 

62 

591 

210 

38 

7 

Ireland, 1905 — 

North Coa.st . 

9 

5 

177 

70 

East Coast 

79 ! 

70 

110 

32 

18 

South and West Coast . 

46 1 

35 1 

577 

148 

28 . 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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Lankester^ who initiated the movement, succeeded him. A large 
and well -equipped laboratory was erected at Plymouth, and 
formally opened for work in 1888. The work of the association 
has been maintained by annual grants of £400 from the Fish- 
mongers’ Company and £1000 from H.M. treasury, and by the 
subscriptions of the members. The association publishes a 
half-yearly journal recording the results of its investigations. 

In 1886 a fishery department of the Board of Trade was 
organized under the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act of 
that year. TTie department publishes annually a return of 
statistics of sea-fish landed, a report on salmon fisheries (trans- 
ferred from the home office), and a report on sea fisheries. It 
consists of several inspectors under an assistant secretary of 
the board ; it has no power to make scientific investigations 
or byc-Iaws and regulations affecting the sea-fisheries. In 1894 
the administration of the acts relating to the registration of 
fishing vessels, &c., was transferred to the fisheries department. 

In 1888 the Sea Fisheries Regulation Act provided for the 
constitution (by provisional order of the Board of Trade) of local 
fisheries committees having, within defined limits, powers for 
ths regulation of coast fisheries in England and Wales. The 
powers of district committees were extended under Part II. of 
t!ie Fisheries Act 1891, and again under the Fisheries (Shell 
Fish) Regulation Act 1894. Sea-fisheries districts have now been 
created round nearly the whole coast of England and Wales. 
Under bye-laws of these committees steam-trawling has been 
prohibited in nearly all the territorial waters of England and 
Wales, and trawling by smaller boats has been placed under a 
variety of restrictions. Local scientific investigations have been 
initiated under several of the committees, especially in Lancashire 
by Professor Herdman of Liverpool and his assistants. 

In 1890 an important survey of the fishing grounds off the 
west coast of Ireland was undertaken by the Royal Dublin 
Society, with assistance from the government, and in the hands 
of Mr E. W. L. Holt led to the acquisition of much valuable 
information concerning the spawning habits of fishes and the 
distribution of fish on the Atlantic seaboard. 

In 1892, under powers conferred by the Herring Fishery (Scot- 
land) Act of 1889, the Fishery Board for Scotland closed the whole 
of the Moray Firth — including a large tract of extra-territorial 
waters — ^against trawling, in order to test experimentally the 
effect of protecting certain spawning grounds in the outer parts 
of the firth. The closure has given rise to a succession of protests 
from the leaders of the trawling industry in Aberdeen and 
England. It seems that the difficulty of policing so large an 
area, as well as the absence of any power to enforce the restriction 
on foreign vessels, have defeated the original intention ; and 
the bye-law appears to be now retained mainly in deference 
to the wishes of the local line-fishermen, the decadence of whose 
industry — from economic causes which have been alluded to 
above— is manifest from the figures in Table X. below. The 
controversy has had the effect of causing the transfejience of a 
number of English trawlers to foreign flags, especially the 
Norwegian. 

S<a/*s<wi.-L.The following tables summarize the official Statistics 
of fish landed on the coasts of England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, and give some information relative to the numbers of 
fishing-boats and fishermen in the three countries. 


Table I.- 


-Summary of Statistics of Fish landed^ imported and 
exported for the United Kinf^dom. 


^Year. 

Fish landed 
(excluding Shell-fish). 

Net 

Imports. 

Exports of 
British Fish. 

[' * tSQO 

F"i 895 
p X900 
fsjl «905 

Cwt. 

12,774,010 

14,068,641 

14,671,070 

1 20,164,276 j 

7,168,023 

9,242,491 

1 10,210,369 

^*.315.57* 

*,4531676 

*,937,486 

*,* 50,*59 

^I, 7 q 5 ,j 67 

2.282,406 

3,000,852 

4,164,869 


^ote . — Imported fish afterwards re-exported (consisting chiefly 
lalted or cured fish to the value of over £goo,ooo in 1905) are not 
Huded in the above values of imports and exports. The exports 
ISfist mainly of herrings. 


Table II. — Quantity and Average Landing Value of Flat Fishes 
landed on the Coasts of England and Wales {all caught with 
Trawl-nets ^ except Halibut in part). 


Quantity 

(in Thousands of Cwt.). 


i • 

1 w 

1 ^ 

1 if 

1 

1890 1 72*1 
1895 82 '8 
1900 75-3 
1905 80 *1 

1 

51-9 15*4 
77*9 j 19*0 

6 o '7 I aO ‘7 

89-5 1 22*4 


623 

789 

752 

T074 


95 

114 

136 

120 


Average Price (per Cwl.). 


I s. 
3 13 

3 17 

4 3 
3 


2 b 
2 II 
2 14 
2 n 


, Plaice. 

[ 

Halibut. 

s. 

£ «• 

19 

I 10 

I 

1 15 

4 

1 14 

19 

I 17 


Table IW.— Quantity and Average Landing Value of Hound Fishes, 
caught with Trawls and Lines, landed on the Coasts of England 
and Wales, 


Quantity 1 

(in Thousands of Cwt.). ■ 


Average Price (per Cwt.). 


lear. 

1 

1 

! ^ 
u 

Haddock. 

dJ 

■3 

X 

to 

s 

□ 

Sundries. 

Cod, 

Haddock. 

Hake. 

bb 

c 

1 

j 

Sundries. 

1 

I 





' s. d. 

.s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 1 

s. d. 

11890 

363 

*585 


9b 

”51 

13 10 

9 7 

. . 

14 

3 

14 0 

11895 

4 q 6 

2433 

132 

1141 

It)i3 

12 5 

y y 

16 2 1 

11 

8 

7 

I1900 

589 

2487 

233 

100 

1190 

14 8 

13 8 

15 10 

12 

10 

14 10 

[1905 

1423 

2148 

484 

Ib5 

i 1425 

12 4 

12 5 

4 

11 

3 

' 9 8 


Table IV. — Quantity and Average Landing Value of Surface Fishes 
landed on the Coasts of Unhand and Wales [caught with Drift-, 
Seine-, and Stow-nets). 


Year. 

Quantity 

(in Thou.sands of Cwt.). 

Average Price (per Cwt .>. 

0; 

i 

Herring. 

Pilchard. 

Sprat. 

Mackerel. 

Herring. 

Pilchard, 

Sprat. 






s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

i8qo 

5 ^ 

1332 

61 

99 

15 5 

7 2 

5 10 

3 0 

1895 

375 

M 37 

65 

yi 

16 3 


5 3 

3 1 

1900 

321 

2425 

106 

73 

15 9 

7 8 

4 

4 11 

1905 

682 

3062 

i6y 

75 

8 11 

7 7 

5 0 

3 


Table V. — Quantity and Average Landing Value of Shell-fish landed 
on the Coasts of England and Wales. 




Number. 



Average Price. 

1 


Thousands. 

Mills. 

Thou. 
Kands of 
(-Wl. 

Per Hundred. 

... . 

Per 

Cwt. 

Year 

Crabs. 

12 

:2 

Oysters. 

Sundries. 

Crabs, 

Lobsters. 

Oysters. 

c/i 

§ 

in 

1890 

4808 

922 

47*6 

5^5 

£ s. 

I 4 

£ 1* 

4 18 

8. d. 

6 I 

8. d. 

5 0 

1895 

45^^ I 

677 

253 

590 

I 4 

4 8 

6 2 

4 IT 

TQOO 

5177 

654 

37’« 

539 

I 2 

4 7 

7 0 

5 8 

1905 

5106 

5«3 

35-4 

423 

I 3 

4 15 

5 9 

5 6 


Table VI. — Total Quantity of the more important Fishes and Shell-fish 
landed in Scotland. 


Year. 

In Thousands of Cwt. 

Cwt. 

N unilwr 
(ThouHands). 

Herring. 


lit 

Halibut. 

Cod. 

*4 

i 

1 

» 

Whiting. 

Skate. 

Mussels. 

i 

u 

1 

J 

t 

1890 

3980 

*7 

8x 

30 

449 

170 

7 .S 4 

75 

54 

181 

2882 

643 

350 

1895 

4“77 

19 

80 

29 

459 

165 

1001 

41 

59 

*94 

0548 

610 

839 

1900 

35 » 

ax 

S09 

s6 

434 

*57 

761 

V 

7a 

*43 

13138 

660 

798 

1905 

5343 

J* 

56 I 

JL 

677 

151 

933 

*84 

loo 

X03 


760 

3 X 8 


3 Plaice only. 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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chftiimin and director, and farther insisted on the need of 
international cooperatioii m the mvestiaat^ns. 

U^Uiid States FisherUs^^^T^ adrrtinwtration of the fisheries 
of the United States of Anierica Ir under the control of the 
several coastal states, but the Bureau of Fisheries at Washing- 
ton, which reports to the secretary of commerce and labour, 
conducts a vast amount of scientific fishery investigation, issues 
admirable statistical and biological reports, and conducts on a 
very large scale work on the replenishment of the fishing stations 
by artificial means (see PiscrcuLTtrRs). Although in recent 
years Canada has given an increasing amount of state support 
to the investigation, control and assistance of her fisheries, an 
amount actually and relatively far exceeding that given in Otieat 
Britain, the fishing industry of the United States still far exceeds 
that of Cjinadn. A considerable bulk of fish, taken by American 
ships from the Newfoundland coasts and from those of other 
British provinces, is landed at American ports, but as the folbw- 
ing recent table shows, it is much less than that taken from 
American waters. 


I («) From fishing grounds off TJ.S. | 

I CULUitl : 

I {b) ¥rtm fishing gnmnds off New- I 

I {ounillaad | 

^ (:) From fihliing grounds off other j 
] British provinces . . . j 


in igofi. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

152,241,130 

;(;66o,f>4o 

77,165,083 


32,tSo8,343 

192.517 


Tlie fisherios of the United States show a substantial increase 
from year to year* There has been a decline in some important . 
branches owing to indiscreet fishing and to the inevitable effects 
of civiltzation on certain kinds of animal Hf« and in certain 
restricted areas. Such diminutio® has been inore than com- 
pensated for by growth resisting from the invasion of newfisliing 
grounds made possible by increuse in the sea-going capacity 
of the vessels employed, by improvement in the preseiv'ation 
and hsindiing of the catch, and by the grealicr utilisation of 
products which until comparatively recently were disregarded 
or considered without ecomirok value. The anmial value of the 
w^ater products taken and sold by the United States fisJicrmen 
now amounts to over jfti,ooo,®oo, and this sum does not include 
the very large quantities taken by the fishermen for home 
consumption or captured by sportsmen and amateurs. Between 
two and three hundred thousand persons make a livelihood by 
the industry, and the capital involved exceeds /i6, 000,000. 

Tlie oyster is the most valuable single product, and the output 
of the United States industry exceeds the combined output of 
all otlier countries in the world. The most notable feature of 
this fishery is that nearly half the total yicM now comes from 
cultivated grounds, so that the business is being placed on a 
secure basis, Virginia has now taken the first rank as an oyster- 
producing state, oyster farming being now highly Heveloped 
with an annual yield of nearly nine mittlon bushels. 

The high-sea fisheries for cod, liaddodv,haJke, halibut, mackerel,' 
herring, and so forth are on the whole not increasing in prosperity, 
the anmml value being between one and two million pounds. 
The lobster fishery shows a markedly diminishing yield, the 
<}iminution having been progressive since about aftd 

being attributed to over-fishing and violation of the restrictive 
regulations. At present a large part of the lobsters . consumed 
in the United States comes from Nova Scotta,'hut there is 
evidence of useful results coming from the extensive cultural 
operations now being carried out. 

The whale fisheiy, at one time the leading fishing industry 
kA the country, is now conducted chiefly in the North Pacific 
and Arctic oceans, but is decaying, being now expensive, un- 
certain and often unrcmimerative. The annual value of the 
take is now under £200,000. 

The impwtant group of anadromous fishes (those hke salmon, 
ihad, alewifei striped bass and sea perches, which ascend the j 
livers itom tftie ocean) has contli««ed to provide an increa^g | 


source of income to fishermen, the combined value of the caCdi 
on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards now amounting to over 
£3,000,000 annually. The fisheries of the Great Lakes yield 
about £600,000 annually. (W. Ga. ; P. C. M.) 

FISHERY (Law of). This subject has (i) its international 
aspect; (2) its municipal aspect On t^e high pea? outside 
territorial waters the right of fishery is now recognised as common 
to all nations. Claims were made m former times by single 
nations to the exclusive right of fishing in tracts of open sea ; 
such as that set up by Denmark in respect of the North Sea, as 
lying between its possessions of Norway and Iceland, against 
England in the 17th centuiy, and against England and Holland 
in Bie 18th century, when she prohibited any foreigners fishing 
within Gefraon miles of the shores of Greenland and Iceland. 
Tills daim, however, was always effectively resisted on the 
ground stated in Queen Elizabeth’s remcjnsteance to Denmark 
on the subject in 1602, that “ the law of nations alloweth of 
fishing in the sea everywhere, evsn in seas where a nation hath 
propertic of command.” The enunciation of this principle is 
to be found, also, in the award of the arbitration court which 
decided the question of the fur-seal fishery^ in Bering Sea in 1894. 
(See Bering Ska Arbitrahon ; Arbitration, International.) 
The right ef nations to take fisli in the eea may, howev-er, lie 
restrained or by treaty or custom ; imd Great Britain 

has entered into conventions with other nations with regard to 
fishing in certain parts of the Bca, The provisions <3 such 
conventions are mode binding on Britisli subjects by statutes. 

ItjMtanceB of these arc the conventions of j 81 8 and 1872 between 
Great Britain and tlie United States as to the fisheries on the eastern 
cinwts of British Norm Anroriea and the Unitott States within certain 
limits, and the award of the Bering Soa arbitration tribunal under the 
timty erf ; the conventions bi*twoen Great Britain wul I'Vancc 
in 1849 and 18O7 as regards fishing in the seas adjoining these 
countmB, the latttr erf which will tome into force on the rejwH.1 of 
the torrow; the egreerntmt of WJ04 with fespect to the New- 
ffomdltind fisheries (see NitWFWNtO-Awo) ; the cotivention of 1882 
between Belgium, Bonanark, Franna, Gormany, Great Britain and 
Hoftand, regardmg the North Sea lisheries ; that of 1887 between 
the same parties concemiog the licjuor traflic in the North Sea ; 
and the dedaration regarding the same waters madi* between 
Great Britain and Belgium for the settlement of differences btdween 
their fishexaien subjects in such cxtra-terntorial waters. At the 
instance of the Swedish government the British parliament also 
passed an act in 1875 to establish a ctosc time for the seal fishery iu 
the seas adjacent to the eastern coasts of GreeaslansL 

Cases have come before British court.s with regard to the 
whale fishery in northern and southern seas ; and the customs 
proved to exist among the whaling ships of the nations engaged 
in a particular trade nave been upheld if known to the parties 
to the action. In territorial waters, on the other hand, fishery 
is a right exclusively belonging to the subjects of the country 
owning such waters, and no foreigners can fish there except by 
convention. 

(a) T^al Watgrs , — In Britisli territorial waters, it may be 
stated, as the general rule, that fishery is a right incidental 
to the sofl cDvered by the waters in which that right is exercised. 

The bed erf all navigable rivers where the tide fioivs and reflows, 
and of all ^stuarief! or arms of the sea, is vested in the grown ; and 
therefore, in Lord Chief Justice Hale's words, “ the right of the 
fishery in the .sea and th^c creeks and arms thereof is originally 
lodged m the crown, as the right of dqmstuTing j» originally lodged 
in the owner of the waste whereof he is lord, or as the right (rf ftebiag 
belongs to iiim that is the owner of a private or snftund river." 
" Blit," he continue.s, “ though the king is the owner of tliis great 
waste, and as a consequent of his propriety hath the primary right 
of fishing in the sea and the creeks and arms thereof, yet the common 
poofrfe of England have togularty a iihei^ of fishing therein as a 
public common of piscary, and may not without injury to their right 
be restrained of it unless in such p^ces or creeks or (navigable rivers 
where cither the king or some particular subject haS gained a 
propriety exeSusive of that commoh liberty " (De Jure 'MaHs^ ■Ch..if^.b 

This right extends to alt fish floating in ijie sea or left on'iihe 
seashore, except certain fish known as rpyal' fi.sh, which, when 
taken in territorial waters, Wlong to the crown or its gfantee, 
though caught by another person. These are whales, sturgeons 
and porpoises ; and grampuses are also sometimes added (whales, 
porpoises and grampuses being ^ fishes ” only ip a legal sense). 
In Scotland only whales which are of lai^e size can he so claimed ; 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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' ' several,* and sometimes * free,* as in * free warren,* and a right 
in common with others, usually called * common of fishery,* 
> and sometimes ‘ free,* as in * free port.* A several fishery means 
an exclusive right to fish in a given place, either with or without 
the property in the soil ** (Mdcolmson v. O'Dea, 1863, 10 H.L.). 
A common of piscary, or “ a right to fish in common with certain 
other persons m a particular stream,** is usually found in manors, 
the commoners of which may have the right to enjoy it to an 
extent sufficient for the sustenance of their tenements ; but 
they cannot, except by immemorial special prescription, exclude 
the lord of the manor therefrom, and have no rights over the 
soil itself. Decisions also establish that a grant of “ fishery *’ 
will prima facie pass an exclusive fishery ; a grant of soil covered 
by water or a lease of lands including water wnll pass the fishery 
therein ; a several fishery will not merge on being resumed by 
the crown ; and a fishery situate within a manor is presumed 
to belong to the owners of adjacent land, and not to the lord. 
A several fishery, as already seen, being an incorporeal heredita- 
ment, can only be transferred by deed, and therefore cannot 
be abandoned, and so acquired by the public, even on proof that 
the public l\ave, as far back as living memory, exercised the right 
of fishing in the lorus in quo to the knowledge of and without 
interruption from the claimant of the fishery. But to establish 
a title to a several fishery, a “ paper title,** i.e. one founded on 
documentary evidence only , is not sufficient ; it must be sup- 
ported by evidence of acts of ownership in recent times, for 
otherwise it will be presumed that a person other than the alleged 
owner is the real owner. If the waters of a tidal river leave their 
old channel and flow' into another, the owner of a several fishery 
in the old channel cannot claim to have it in the new one ; but, 
on the other hand, the owner of a several fishery can take 
advantage of a gradual encroachment by the river upon and 
into the land of a riparian owner, the limits of whose land are 
ascertained. The owner of an exclusive fishery, whether in tidal 
or fresh waters, has the right to take as many fish as he can, and 
may do so by means of fixed engines or dredging, provided that 
in navigable waters he does not interfere with the right of 
navigation, and that in navigable and other waters he does not 
interfere with the fishing rights of his neighbours or infringe the 
provisions made by old or modern statutes as to the methods 
of taking the fish, c.g. by weirs. These were forbidden in rivers 
by Magna Carta and later statutes, and on the seashore by a 
statute of James I. ; but all weirs in navigable fresh w'aters 
traceable to a date not later than 25 Edward III. are lawful, 
for . the statutes forbidding weirs do not apply to navigable 
waters. It seems, however, that at common law any fixed 
structures put up by the owmer of a fisherj' in his part of a river, 
which at all prevent the free pas.sage of fish to the waters above 
or below, give the owners of fisheries therein a right of action 
against him. So the grantee of an exclusive fishery with rod 
and line in an unnavigable river can prevent any person from 
polluting the river higher up and so damaging the §shery. At 
common law there is no property in fish when enjoying their 
natural liberty ; the taker is entitled to keep them unless they 
are caught from a tank or small pond \ or except in the case of 
salmon by statute. 

Modern statutes now regulate all fisheries, sea or fresh, in 
territorial or inland waters. As regards sea fishery in Engird, 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has (since 1903, when it 
took it over from the Board of Trade) power by order to create 
sea fisheries districts, comprising any part of the sea within 
which British subjects have, by intemationtil law, the exclusive 
right of fishing, and to provide for the constitution of a local 
fisheries committee to regulate the sea fisheries in such district, 
whi9h can make by-laws for that purpose. It appoints fishery 
officers to enforce them, prescribes a close time for sea fish 
(which does not include salmon as defined in the Salmon Act), 
has summary jurisdiction over offences committed on the sea 
coast or ,at sea beyond the prdinary jurisdiction of a court of 
sumnii^ jurisdiction, can enforce the Sea Fisheries Acts, or 
regula^ protect and develop fisheries for all or any kind of shell 
fish. Special provision is also made by statute for the oyster 


fishery and herring fishery (applicable also to Scotland), and that 
of mussels, cockles, lobsters and crabs (applicable to all the 
United Kingdom). In Scotland the Fishery Board can constitute 
sea fishery districts, and boards with like powers to those in 
England, and has general control over the coast and deep-sea 
fisheries of Scotland ; and there are acts relative to herring, 
mussel and oyster fisheries, and allowing the appropriation of 
money intended to relieve local distress and taxation towards 
the encouragement of sea fisheries, and marine superintendence 
and enforcement of Scottish sea fisheries laws. In Ireland the 
sea fisheries are under the direction of the inspectors of Iridi 
fisheries, who have replaced the former fishery commissioners 
and special commissioners for Irish fisheries ; special statutes, 
besides the general ones applying to all the United Kingdom, 
deal with oyster fisheries and mussel fisheries ; and money is 
also appropriated for sea fisheries under the head of technical 
instruction. In all three component parts of the United Kingil' nn 
there are also special statutes relative to salmon and freshwater 
fish : for England, the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Acts 
1861-1907, and the Freshwater Fisheries Acts 1878-1886 ; for 
Scothmd the chief .Salmon Acts are those of 1862-1868, tind for 
trout and freshwater fish those of 1845-1902 ; for Ireland, the 
Fisheries (Ireland) Acts 1842-1901. A similar scheme is adopted 
in each case, namely, fishery districts and district hoards arc 
set up which regulate the fishing by by-laws and protect the fish 
by fixing a close time, and prescribing passes, licences, inspection 
and the like, breaches of which are punishable by courts of 
summary jurisdiction. The supreme authorities in each case 
are — for England the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, for 
Scotland the Fishery Board, and for Ireland the inspectors of 
fisheries, and in England a certain official number of conservators 
on such boards are appointed by the county councils. The 
Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act 1907 gives the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries power to make provisional orders 
for the regulation of salmon fisheries or freshwater fisheries 
within any area on the application of any board of conservators, 
or of a county council, or of the owners of one-fourth in value 
of private fisheries. There are also special acts dealing with the 
fishing in certain rivers, such as the Thames, Medway, Severn, 
Tweed and Esk. (The act of 1907 applies, however, to the Esk, 
but not otherwise to Scotland nor to Ireland,) Throughout the 
United Kingdom the use of dynamite or other explosive substance 
to catch or destroy fish in any public fishery is prohibited, as it 
is also in England in any private waters subject to the Salmon 
and Freshwater Fisheries Acts 1878, in which it is also forbidden 
to u,se poison or other noxious substance for destroying fish. 
Officers in the army or marines arc forbidden (under penalty) to 
kill fish without written leave from the person entitled to grant 
it. There are also provisions of the criminal law dealing with the 
protection of fisheries generally, as well as the provisions of the 
acts already mentioned dealing with special kinds of fish. 

Special provision is made by the Merchant Shipping Acts 
1894-1906 for sea-fishing boats (except in Scotland and thi; 
colonies), relating to their registration, carrying official papers, 
carrying boats in proportion to their tonnage, the punishment 
of offences on board, the wages of their crews, and keeping record 
of all casualties, punishments and the like on board. As regards 
trawlers, especially in the case of those of 25 tons and upwards, 
a statutory form of agreement with the^ crew is prescribed, as 
well as accounts of wages and discharges ; and skippers and 
second hands must have certificates of competency, which arc 
granted under similar conditions to those required in the case 
of seagoing ships and are registered with the Board of Trade. 
Scottish fishing boats are regulated by a special statute of 1886 
(except as regards agreements to pay crew by share of profits, 
dealt with by the above act) and by the Sea Fisheries Act of 
which applies to all British fishing boats. Particular lights must 
be carried by fishing boats in navigation. An act of 1908 (The 
Cran Measures Act) legalized the use of cran measures in connexion 
with trading in fresh herrings in England and Wales, the Board 
of^Agriculture and Fisheries being empowered to make regula- 
tions under the act. 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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PhUasppky, while setting forth the Spencerian system, made 
psychological and sociol^ical additions of original matter, in 
some respects anticipating Spencer's later conclusions. Of one 
part of the argument of this work Fiske wrote in the preface of 
one of his later books (Through feature to God^ i8oo)* ** The 
detection of the part played by the lengthening of infancy in the 
genesis of the human race is my own especial contribution to the 
l)octrino of Evolution.” In The Idea of God as affected by 
Modern Knmvhdge (1885) Fiske discusses the theistic problem, 
and declares that the mind of man, as developed, becomes an 
illuminating indication of the mind of God, which as a great 
immanent cause includes and controls both physical and raord 
forces. More original, perhaps, is the argument in the immedi- 
ately preceding work, The Destiny of Man, viewed in the Light of 
his Origin (1884), which is, in substance, that physical evolution 
is a demonstrated fact ; that intellectual force is a later, higher 
and more potent thing than bodily strength ; and that, finahy, 
in most men and some “ lower animals ” there is developed a 
new idea of the advantageous, a moral and non-selhsh line at 
thought and procedure, which in itself so tninscends the physical 
that it cannot be identified with it or he measured by its standards, 
and may or must be eiviuring, or at its beat immortal. 

It is principally, however, through his work as a historian 
that Fiske’s reputation will live. His historical writings, with 
the exception of a small volume on American Political Ideas 
(1885), an account of the system of Ciinl Gonemment in the 
United States (l8c)o), The Mississippi Valley in the CM War 
(1900), a school history of the United States, and an elementary 
story of the revolutionary war, are devoted to .studies, in a 
unified general manner, of separate yet related episodes in 
American history. The volumes have not appeared in chrono- 
logical order of subject, but form a nearly complete coionuU 
history, as follows : The Discovery of America, with some Account 
of Ancient America^ and the Spanish Co^iquest (iSpf, 2 vols.); 
Old Virginia and her Neighbours (1897, 2 vols.) ; The Beginnings 
of New England; or. The PuriUm Thencgacy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty (1&89); Dutch atid Quaker Colonies 
in America (1899); The American Revolution (1891, 2 vols.); 
and The Critical Period of American History, lySj-iySg (1888). 
Of these the most original and valuable is the Critical Period 
volume, a history of the consolidation of the states into a govern- 
ment, and of the formation of the constitution. (C. F. R.) 

FISKE, MINNIE MADDERN (1865- ), American actress, 

was born in New Orleans, the daughter of Thomas Ilavey. As 
a child she played, under her mother’s name of Mackkm, with 
several well-known actors. In 1882 slie first appeared iis a 
” star,” but in 1890 she married Harrison Grey Fiske and was 
absent from the stage for several years. In 1893 she reappeared 
in Hester Crewe, a play written by her husband, and afterwards 
acted a mimbw of Ibsen’s heroines, and in Becky Sharp, a 
dramatizatiwi of Thackeray's Vanity Fair. In 1901 she opened, 
in opposition to the American theatrical ” trust,” an independent 
theatre in New York, the Manhattan, She won a considerable 
reputation in the United States as an emotional actress. 

FISTULA (Lat. for a pipe or lube), a terra in surgery used to 
designate an abnormal communication leading either from 
the surface of the body to a normal cavity or canal, or from one 
normal cavity or canal to another. These comTimnications are 
the result of disease or injury. They receive different names 
according to their situation: lachrymal fistula is the small 
openiijg left after the bursting of an abscess in the upper part of 
the tear-duct, near the root of the nose ; salivary flsiuU is an 
opening into the salivary duct on the cheek ; anal fistula, or 
fistula in ano, is a suppurating track near the outlet of the 
bowel ; urethral fistula is the result of a giving way of the tissues 
behind a stricture. These are examples of the variety of the 
first kind of fistula ; while recio^csical fistula, a communication 
between the rectum and bladder, and vesicovaginal fistula, a 
communication between the bladder and vagina, are examples 
of the second. The abnormal passage may be straight or tortuous, 
of considerable diameter or of narrow calibre. Fistulae may 
be caused by an obstruction of the normal channel, the resuh 
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of disease or injury, which prevents, for example, the tears, 
saliva or urine, as the case may be, from escaping ; their reten- 
tion gives rise to inflammation and ulceration in order that an 
exit may be obtained by the formation of an abscess, which 
bursts, for example, into the gut or through the skin; the 
cavity does not dose, and a fistula is the result. The fistulous 
channel remains open as long as the contents of the cavity or 
canal with which it is connected can pass through it. To obliter- 
ate the fistula one must remove the obstruction and encourage 
the flow along the natural channel ; for example, one rmist 
open up the nasal duct so as to allow the tears to reach the nasal 
cavity, and the lachrymal fistula will close ; and so also in the 
salivary and urethral fistulae. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to lay the channel freely open, to scrape out the unhealthy 
material which lines the track, and to encourage it to fill up from 
its deepest part, as in anal fistula ; in other cases it may be 
necessary to pare the edges of the abnormal opening and stitch 
them together. (E. O .♦) 

i FIT, a word with several meanings, (i) A portion or division 
of a poem, a canto, in this sense often spelled ” fytte,” (2) A 
sudden but temporary seizure or attack of illness, particulorly 
one with convulsive paroxysms accompanied by miconsciousness, 
especially an attack of apoplexy or epilepsy, but alsto applied to 
a transitory attack of gout, of coughing, fainting, &c., also of an 
outburst of tears, of merriment or of temper. In a transferred 
sense, the word is also used of any temporary or irregular periods 
of action or inaction, and hence in such expressions as “ by 
fits and starts.” (3) As an adjective, meaning suitaWe, proper, 
becoming, often with the idea of having necessary cjualrficatiofis 
for a .specific purpose, ” a fit and proper person ” ; and also 
I as prepared for, or in a good condition for, any enterprise. The 
verb to fit ” is thus used intransitively and transitive ly, to be 
adapted for, to suit, particularly to be of the right measurement 
or shape, of a dress, of parts of a mechanism, ic., and to make 
or render a thing in such a condition. Hence the word is used 
as a substantive. 

The etymology of the word is difficult ; the word may be one 
in origin, or may be a homonymous term, one in sound and 
spelling but with different origin in each differcnt meaning. 
In Sk^t’.s Etymological Dictionary (ed. 1898) (1) and (2) are 
connected and derived from the root of ” foot,” which appears 
in Lat. pes, pedis. The evolution of the word is ; step, a part 
of a poem, a struggle, a seizure. (3) A word of Scandinavian 
origin, with the v&a of “ knitted together ” (cf. Ice. filja, to 
knit together, Goth, fetjan, to arloni) ; the ultimate origin is a 
Teutonic root meaning to seize (cf. ” fetch ”). The New English 
Dictionary suggests that this last root may be the origin of all 
the words, and that the underlying meaning is junctiewi, meet ing ; 
the early use of “ fit ” (2) is that of conflict. It is al^ podnted 
out that the meanings of “fit,” suitable, proper, have been 
modified by “ feat,” which comes through Fr. fait, from Lat. ^ 
factum, facer e, to do, make. 

FITCH, JOHN (1743-1798;), American pioneer of steam naviga- 
, tion, was born at Windsor, Connecticut, on the 21st of jamiary 
*1743. He was the son of a farmer, and received the usual 
common school education. At the age of seventeen he went to 
sea, but he discontinued his .sailor life after a few voyages and 
became successively a clockmaker, a brassfounder and a silver- 
smith. During the V\'ar of Independence he was a sutler to the 
American troops, and amassed in tkit way a considerable sum 
of money, with which he bought land in Virginia. He was 
appointed deputy-surveyor for Kentucky in 1780, and when 
returning to Philadelphia in the following year he was captured 
by the Indians, but shortly afterwards regained his liberty. 
About this time he began an exploration of the north-western" 
regions, with the view of preparing a map of the district ; afid 
while sailing on the great western rivers, the idea occurred to 
him that they might be navigated by steam. He endeavoured 
by the sale of his map to find money for the ceurrying ouft of his 
projects, but was unsuccessful. He next applied ior assistmea 
to the legislatures of different states, but though each reported 
in favourable terms of hh invention, none of them would agree 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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named in honour of John Fitch, a citizen who did much to secure 
incorporation ; it was chartered as a city in 1872. 

See W, A. Emerson, FUchbttrg, Massachusetts ^ Past and Present 
(Fitchburg, 1887). 

FITTIG, RUDOLF (1835- ), German chemist, was bom 

at Hamburg on the 6th of December 1835. He studied chemistry 
at Gottingen, graduating as Ph.D, with a dissertation on 
acetone in 1858. He subsequently held several appointments at 
Gottingen, being privat docent (i860), and extraordinary 
professor (1870), In 1870 he obtained the chair at Tubingen, 
and in 1876 that at Strassbiirg, where the laboratories were 
erected from his designs. Fittig’s researches are entirely in 
organic chemistry, and cover an exceptionally wide field. The 
aldehydes and ketones provided material for his earlier work. 
He observed that aldehydes and ketones may suffer reduction in 
neutral, alkaline, and sometimes acid solution to secondary 
and tertiary glycols, substances which he named pinacones ; 
and also that certain pinacones when distilled with dilute 
sulphuric acid gave compounds, which he named pinacolines. 
The unsaturated acids also received much attention, and he 
discovered the internal anhydrides of oxy acids, termed lactones. 
In 1863 he introduced the reaction known by his name. In 
1855 Adolph Wurtz had shown that when sodium acted upon 
alkvl iodides, the alkyl residues combined to form more complex 
hydrocarbons ; Fittig developed this method bv showing that a 
mixture of an aromatic and alkyl haloid, unfler similar treatment, 
yielded homologues of benzene. His investigations on Perkin’s 
reaction led him to an explanation of its mechanism which 
appeared to be more in accordance with the facts. The question, 
however, is one of much difficulty, and the exact course of the 
reaction appears to await solution. These researches incidentally 
solved the constitution of coumarin, the odevriferous principle 
of woodruff. Fittig and Erdmann’s observation that phenyl 
isocrotonic acid readily yielded a-naphthol by loss of water was 
of much importance, since it afforded valuable evidence as to 
the constitution of naphthalene. They also investigated certain 
hydrocarbons occurring in the high boiling point fraction of the 
coal tar distillate and solved the constitution of phenanthrene. 
We also owe much of our knowledge of the alkaloid piperine to 
Fittig, who in collaboration with Ira Remsen established its 
constitution in 1871. Fittig has published two widely used 
text-books ; he edited several editions of Wohler’s Grundrtss 
der organischen Chemic (i ith ed. , 1 887) and wrote an Unorganische 
Chemie (1st ed., 1872; 3rd, 1882). His researches have been 
recognized by many scientific societies and institutions, the Royal 
Society awarding him the Davy medal in igo6. 

FITTON, MARY (c. 1578-1647), identified by some writers 
with the “ dark lady ” of Shakespeare’s sonnets, was the daughter 
of Sir Edward Fitton of Gawsworth, Cheshire, and was baptized 
on the 24th of June 1578. Her elder sister, Anne, married John 
Newdigate in 1587, in her fourteenth year. About 1595 Mary 
Fitton became maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. H«r father 
recommended her to the care of Sir William Knollys, comptroller 
of the queen’s household, who promised to defend the “ innocent 
lamb” from the “wolfish cruelty and fox-like subtlety -of the 
tame beasts of this place.” Sir William was fifty and already 
married, but he soon became suitor to Mary Fitton^ in hope of the 
speedy death of the actual Lady Knollys, and appeare to have 
received considerable encouragement. There is no hint in her 
authenticated , biography that she was acquainted with Shake- 
speare. William Kemp, who was a clown in Shakespeare’s 
company, dedicated his Nine Dates Wonder to Mistre.ss Anne 
Yperhaps an,Ator for Mary) Fitton, “ Maid of Honour to Eliza- 
!tth ” ; and there is a sonnet addressed to her in an anonymous 
^lume, A Woman's Woorth defended against all the Men in the 
World (1599). In 1600 Mary Fitton led a dance in court festivi- 
ties at which William Herbert, later earl of Pembroke, is known 
to have been present ; and shortly afterwards she became his 
mistress. In February 1601 Pembroke was sent to the Fleet 
in connexion with this affair, but Mary Fitton, whose child 
died soon after its birth, appears to have simply been dismissed 
from court. -Mary Fitton seems to have gone to her sister, Lady 
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Newdigate, at Arbury. A second scandal has been fixed on 
Mary Fitton by George Ormerod, author of History of Cheshire ^ 
in a MS. quoted by Mr T, Tyler (Academy y 27th Sept. 1884). 
Ormerod asserted, on the strength of the MSS. of Sir Peter 
Leycester, that she had two illegitimate daughters by Sir Richard 
Leveson, the friend and correspondent of her sister Anne. He 
also gives the name of her first husband as Captain Logher, and 
her second as Captain Polwhele, by whom she had a son and 
daughter. Polwhele died in 1609 or 16 lo, about three years 
after his marriage. But Ormerod was mi.staken in the order - 
of Mary Fitton’s husbands, for her second husband, Logher, 
died in 1636. Her own will, which was proved in 1647, gives 
her name as “ Mary Loiighcr.” In Gawsworth church there is 
a painted monument of the Fittons, in wliich Anne and Mary 
.are represented kneeling behind their mother. It is stated that 
from what remains of the colouring Mary was a dark woman, 
which is of course essential to her identification with the ladv 
the sonnets, but in the portraits at Arbury described by LacK’ 
Newdigatc-Ncwdegate in h^r Gossip from a Muniment Koont 
(1897) she has brown hair a-\d grey eyes. 

The identity of the Arbury portrait with Mary Fitton was chal- 
lenged by Mr Tyler and by Dr Fumivall. For an answer lo their 
remarks see an appendix by C. G. O. Bridgeman in the 2nd edition 
ol Lady Newiligate-Nowdegate's book. 

The suggestion that Mary Fitton should be regarded as tli<‘ false 
mistress of .Shakespeare's sonnets rests on a very thin cliain of 
reasoning, and by no means follows on the acceptance ol the theory 
that William Herbert was the addressee of the sonnets, though it of 
course lails with the rejection of that supposition. Mr William 
Arcli<‘r {I’ortnightlv Revica'^ December 18(17) found some support 
for Mary Fitton’s identification with the “ dark lady ” m the nu t 
that Sir William Knollys wa.s also her suitor, tliu.s numberin'; three 
“ Wilis ” among her admirers. This supplies a definite mterjireta- 
tioii, whether right or wrong, to the initial lines of Sonnet 1.^3 : — 

“ Whioever hath her wi.sh, thou hast thy ' Will/ 

And ' Will ' to boot, and ‘ Will ’ in overplus." 

Arguments in favour of her adoption into the Shake.sjieare circle 
will be found in Mr Thomas 'rylf5r’s Shulicspearc’s Sonnets (i8<jo, pp. 
75-()2), and in the same writer's lievhert-Vitton Theory of Shake- 
speare* s Sonnets (i8y8). 

FITTON. WILLIAM HENRY (j 780-1861), British geologist, 
was born in Dublin in January 1780. Educated at 'J’rinity 
College, in that city, he gained the senior scholarship in 1798, 
and graduated in the following year. At this time he began to 
take interest in geology and to form a collection of fo.ssils. Having 
adopted the medical profession he proceeded in 1808 to Edin- 
burgh, where he attended the lectures of Robert Jameson, and 
thenceforth his interest in natural history and especially in 
geology steadily increased. He removed to ]>ondon in 1809, 
where he further studied medicine and chemistry. In 1811 he 
brought before the Geological Society of London a description 
o£ the geological structure of the vicinity of Dublin, with an 
account of some rare minerals found in Ireland. He took a 
medical ’ practice at Northampton in 1812, and for some years 
the duties of his profession engrossed his time. He was admitted ' 
M.D. at Cambridge in 1816. In 1820, having married a lady of 
means, he settled in London, and devoted himself to the science 
of geology with such assiduity and thoroughness that he soon 
became a leading authority, and in the end, as Murchison said, 

“ one of the British worthies who have raised modern geology to 
its present advanced position.” His “ Observations on some of the 
Strata between the Chalk and the Oxford Oolite, in the South-east 
of England ” (Trans. Geol. Soc. ser. 2, vol. iv.) embodied a series 
of researches extending from 1824 to 1836, and form the classic 
memoir familiarly known as Fitton’s “ Strata below the Chalk.” 

In this great work he established the true succession and relations 
of the Upper and Lower Greensand, and of the Wealden and 
Purbeck formations, and elaborated their detailed structure.^ 
He had been elected F.R.S. in 1815, and he was president of tke 
Geological Society of London 1827-1829. His house then 
became a meeting place for scientific workers, and during his 
presidency be held a conversazione open on Sunday evenings 
to all fellowfe of the Geological Society. From^ 1817 to 1841 he 
contribute to the Edinburgh Review many admirable essays on 
the progress of gcologicjU'science ; he also wrote “ Notes on the 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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w^th; and CQRMahlW<^.MChred^ a commanding positbn. 
Of his younger^ chiUien one son was created Lord locale; 
another was the weh-known rebel, Lord Edward Fitrgeraid ; 
another was the ancestor of Lord De Ros ; and a daughter 
was created Barmwas Rayleigh. William Robert, the 2nd (^ke 
(X749-SS04); was a cordial supporter of the Union, and received 
nearly £30,000 lor the loss of his borough influence. In 18^3 the 
family was still holding over 70,000 acres in Co. Kildare ; but, 
after a tenure of nearly 750 years, arrangements were made to 
sell them to the tenants und» the recent Land Purchase Acts. 
In 1893 Maurice Fitzgerald (b. 1887) succeeded hLs father Gerald, 
the 5th duke (1851-1893), as 6th duke of Leinster. 

The other great Fitzgerald line was that of the earls of Desmond, 
who were undoubtedly of the same stock and claimed descent 
from Maurice, die founder of the family in Ireland, through a 
younger son Thomas. It would seem that Maurice, grandson 
of Thomas, was father of Thomas “ Fitz Maurice ” Nappagh 
of the ape ’’), justice of Ireland in 1295, who obtained a gnmt 
of the territory of “ Decies and Desmond ” in 1292, and died 
in 1298. His son Maurice Fitz Thomas or Fitzgerald, inheriting 
vast estates in Munster, and strengthening his position by marry- 
ing a daughter of Richard de Burgh, earl of Ulster, was created 
earl of Desmond (i,e, south Munster) on the 22nd of August 
1329, and Kerry was made a palatine liberty for him. The 
greatest Irish noble of his day, he led the Anglo-Irish party 
against the English representatives of the king, and was attacked 
as the king’s enemy by the viceroy in 1345* He surrendered in 
England to the king and was imprisoned, but eventually regained 
favour, and was even made viceroy himself in 1355. He died, 
however, the following year. Two of his sons succeeded in 
turn, Gerald, the 3rd carl (i359“i398), being appointed justiciar 
(i.e. viceroy) in 1367, despite his adopting his father’s policy 
which the crown still wished to thwart. But he was superseded 
two years later, and defeated and captured by the native king 
of Thomond shortly after. Yet his sympathies were distinctly 
Irish. The remote position of Desmond in the south-west of 
Ireland tended to make the succession irregular on native lines, 
and p younger son succeeded as 6th or 7th earl about 1422. 
His son Thomas, the next earl (1462-1467), governed Ireland 
as deputy from 1463 to 1467, and upheld the endangered English 
rule by stubborn conflict with the Irish. Yet Tiptoft, who super- 
seded him, procured his attainder with that of the earl of Kildare, 
on the charge of alliance with the Irish, and he was beheaded qn 
the I4th of February 1468, his followers in Munster averting his 
death by invading the Pale. His younger son Maurice, cart 
from 1487 to 1520, was one of Perkin Warbeck’s Irish supporters, 
and besieged Waterford on his behalf. His son Tames (1520- 
1529) was proclaimed a rebel and traitor for conspiring with the 
FVench king and with the emperor. At his death the succession 
reverted to his unde Thomas (1529-1534)# f^hen an old man, at 
whose death there was a contest between his younger brother 
SirJ^ohn of Desmond ” and his grandson James, a court page 
q^Henry VIII. Old Sir John secured possession till his death 
i(^3j6), when his spn jamejs succeeded de facto, and de jwe on the 
fll^tful usurper’s younger brother 

1540. M|HHraKe with Irish chieftains had by this time 

although this James looked 
to their sIQBIIHEr 1540, he thenceforth played so prudent 
a Dart tha^HBU the efforts of the Butlers, the hereditary 
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ttfr!bulence,ena b^ with the ,Bu^. Jed to his detention 
in England (1562-15^). and ^ain ,ip /X365-1S66. In 1567 
Sidney imprisoned him in Dulifm (iwtle, whence, with his brother^ 

I Sir John ‘‘ of Desmond,’* he. was sent to Epg^nd and the Tower, 
and not allowed to return , to Ireland till 1373. Meanwhile the 
above Tames, in spite of the protests of Tliomas ““ Roe,” had 
usurped his position in his absence and induced the natives to 
choose him as ” captam ” or chieftain of Desmond. He formed 
a strong Irish Catholic party and broke into revolt m 1569. 
Suppressed by Sidney, he rebelled again, till crushed by Perrot 
in r<73. As Earl Gerald on his return would not join James in 
revolt, the latter withdrew to France. But Gerald himself, 
after some trimming, rose in rebellion (July 1574)# though he 
soon submitted to the queen’s forces. On tiie continent James 
Fitz Maurice offered the crown of Ireland in succession to France 
and to Spain, and finally to the nephew of Pope Gregory XIII. 
With the papal nuncio and a few troops he landed at Dingle in 
Ke^ (June 1 579) and called on the earls of Kildare and Desmond 
to join him, but the latter assured the English government of 
his loyalty, and James was killed in a skirmish. Yet Desmond 
was viewed with suspicion and finally forced, by being proclaimed 
os a traitor (Nov. ist, 1579), into a miserable rebellion. His 
castles were soon captured, and he was hunted as a fugitive, 
till surprised and beheaded on the nth of November 
long wanderings, his head being fixed on London Bridge. His 
ruin is attributable to his restless turbulence and lack of settled 
policy. The vast estates of the earls, estimated at 600,000 acres, 
were forfeited by act of parliament. 

But the influence of his mighty house was still great among 
the Irish. The disinherited Thomas “ Roe ” left a son James 
‘‘ Fitz Thomas,” who, succeeding him in 1595 and finding that 
the territory of the earls would never be restored, assumed the 
earldom and joined O’Neill’s rebellion in 1598, at the head of 
8000 of his men. Long sheltered from capture by th(‘ fidelity 
of the peasant^, he was eventually seized (1601) by his kinsman 
the White Knight, Edmund Fitz Gibbon, whose sister-in-law he 
had married, and sent to the Tower. The ” sugan ” (sharn) 
carl lingered there obscurely as “ James M ‘Thomas ” till his 
death. In consequence of his rebellion and the devotion of the 
Irish to his race, James, son of Gerald ‘‘ the rebel earl,” who 
had remained in the Tower since his father’s death (1583), was 
restored as earl of Desmond and sent over to Munster in 1600, but. 
he, known as “ the queen’s earl,” could, as a Protestant, do 
nothing, and he died unmarried in 1601. The “sugan ” earl’s 
brother John, who had joined in his rebellion, escaped into Spain, 
and left a son Gerald, who appears to have assumed the title 
and was known as the Conde de Desmond. He was killed in the 
service of the emperor Ferdinand in 1632, The common origin 
of the earls of Desmond and of Kildare had never been forgotten, 
and intermarriage had cemented the bond. Just before his 
death the exile wrote as “ Desmond alias Gerratt Fitz Gerald ” 
to his “ Most Noble Cosen ” the earl of Kildare, that “ wee must 
not be oblivious of the true amity and love that was inviolably 
observed betweene our antenates and elders.” 

There con be no doubt that the house of Fitzmaurice was also 
of this stock, although their actual origin, in the rzth century', 
is doubtful. From a very early date they were feudal lords of 
Kerry, and their dignity was recognized as a peerage by Henry 
VIL in 1489. The isolated position of their territory (“ Qan- 
maurice ”) threw them even more among the Irish than the earls 
of IJlesmond, and riiey often adopted the native form of their 
name, “ MacMorrish.” Under Elizabeth the lords of Kerry 
nanowly escaped sharing the ruin of the earls. ITie conduct 
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The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 



FITZGERALD, LORD E. 
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Opposition ^?roup led by Grattan prominent 

part in debate. After spending a short time at Woolwich to 
complete his military education, he made a tour through Spain 
in 1787 ; and then, dejected by unrequited love for his cousin 
Georgina Lennox (afterwards Lady Bathurst), he sailed for New 
Brunswick to join the 54th regiment with the rank of major. 
The love-sick mood and romantic temperament of the young 
Irishman found congenial soil in the w^d surroundings of un- 
explored Canadian forests, and the enthusiasm thus engendered 
for the “ natural ” life of savagery may have been already 
fortified by study of Rousseau’s writings, for whicL at a later 
period Lord Edward expressed his admiration. In February 
1789, guided by compass, he traversed the country, practically 
unknown to white men, from Frederickstown to Quebec, falling 
in with Indians by the way, with whom he fraternized ; and in 
a subsequent expedition he was formally adopted at Detroit 
bv the Bear tribe of Hurons as one of their chiefs, and made his 
way down the Mississippi to New Orleans, whence he returned to 
England. 

Finding that his brother had procured his election for the 
county of Kildare, and desiring to maintain political independ- 
ence, Lord Edward refused the command of an expedition against 
Cadiz offered him by Pitt, and devoted himself for the next few 
years to the pleasures of society and his parliamentary duties. 
He was on terms of intimacy with his relative C. J. Fox, with 
R. B. Sheridan and other leading Whigs. According to Thomas 
Moore, I..ord Edward Fitzgerald was the only one of the numerous 
suitors of Sheridan’s first wife whose attentions were received 
with favour ; and it is certain that, whatever may have been 
its limits, a warm mutual affection subsisted between the two. 
His Whig connexions combined with his transatlantic experiences 
to predispose Lord Edward to sympathize with the doctrines of 
the French Revolution, which he embraced with ardour when 
he visited Paris in October 1792. He lodged with Thomas Paine, 
and listened to the debates in the Convention. At a convivial 
gathering on the i8th of November he supported a toast to “ the 
speedy abolition of all hereditary titles and feudal distinctions,’’ 
and gave proof of his zeal by expressly repudiating his own 
title — a performance for which he was dismissed from the army. 
While in Paris Fitzgerald became enamoured of a young girl 
whom he chanced to see at the theatre, and who is said to have 
had a striking likeness to Mrs Sheridan. Procuring aii intro- 
duction he discovered her to be a protegee of Madame de Sillery, 
comtesse de Genlis. The parentage of the girl, whose name was 
Pamela (? 17 76-1 831), is uncertain ; but although there is some 
evidence to support the story of Madame de Genlis that Pamela 
was bom in Newfoundland of parents called Seymour or Sims, 
the common belief that she was the daughter of Madame de 
Genlis herself by Philippe (Egalit6), duke of Orleans, was prob- 
ably well founded. On the 27th of December 1792 Fitzgerald 
and Pamela were married at Tournay, one of the witnesses 
being Louis Philippe, afterwards king of the French ; “and in 
January 1793 the couple reached Dublin. 

Discontent in Ireland was now rapidly becoming dangerous, 
and was finding a focus in the Society of the United Irishmen^ 
and in the Catholic Committee, an organization formed a few. 
years previously, chiefly under the direction of Lord Kenmare, 
to watch the interests of the Catholics. French revorutionary* 
doctrines had become ominously popular, and no one sympa- 
thized with them more warmly than Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who. fresh from the gallery of the Convention in Paris, returned 
to his seat in the Irish parliament and threw himsfelf actively 
into the work of opposition. Within a week of his arrival he 
denounced in the House of Commons a government proclamation, 
which Grattan had approved^ in language so violent that he 
was ordered into custody and^fcquired to apologize at the bar 
of the House. As early as 1794 fhe government had information 
that placed I/>rd Edward under suspicion ; but it was not till 
1796 that he joined the United Irishmen, whose aim after the 
rec^ of Lord Fftjlljttiam in 1795 was avowedly the establish- 
ment of an indepdrafent Irish republic. In May 1796 Theobald 
Wolfe Tone was in Paris endeavouring to obtain French assist- 


ance for an insurrection in Ireland. In the same month Fitz- 
gerald and his friend Arthur O’Connor proceeded to Hamburg, 
where they opened negotiations with the Directory through 
Reinhard, French minister to the Hanseatic towns. The duke 
of York, meeting Pamela at Devonshire House on her way 
through London with her husband, had told her that “ all was 
known ” about his plans, and advised her to persuade him not 
to go abroad. The proceedings of ths conspirators at Hamburg 
were made known to the government in London by an informer, 
Samuel Turner. Pamela was entrusted with all her husband’s 
secrets and took an active part in furthering his designs ; and 
she appears to have fully deserved the confidence placed in her, 
though there is reason to suppose that at times she counselled 
prudence. The result of the Hamburg negotiations was Hoche’s 
abortive expedition to Bantry Bay in December 1796. In 
September 1797 the government learnt from the informer 
MacNally that Lord Edward was among those directing the 
conspiracy qf the United Irishmen, which was now quickly 
maturing. He was specially concerned with the military organ- 
ization, in which he held the post of colonel of the Kildare 
regiment and head of the military committee. He had papers 
showing that 280,000 men were ready to rise. They possessed 
some arms, but the supply was insufficient, and the leaders were 
hoping for a French invasion to make good the deficiency and to 
give support to a popular uprising. But French help proving 
dilatoiy and uncertain, the rebel leaders in Ireland were divided 
in opinion as to the expediency of taking the field without 
waiting for foreign aid. Lord Edward was among the advocates 
of the bolder course. His opinions and his proposals for action 
were alike violent. He was on intimate terms with apologists 
for assassination ; there is some evidence that he favoured a 
project for the massacre of the Irish peers while in procession 
to the House of Lords for the trial of Lord Kingston in May 
1798. It was probably abhorrence of such measures that 
converted Thomas Reynolds from a conspirator to an informer ; 
at all events, by him and several others the authorities were kept 
posted in what was going on, though lack of evidence producible 
m court delayed the arrest of the ringleaders. But on the 12th 
I cf March 1798 Reynold’s information led to the seizure of a 
number of conspirators at the house of Oliver Bond. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, warned by Reynolds, was not among them. 
The government were anxious to save him from the consequences 
of his own folly, and Lord Clare said to a member of his family, 
“ for God’s sake get this young man out of the country ; the ports 
shall be thrown open, and no hindrance whatever offered.” 
Fitzgerald with chivalrous recklessness refused to desert others 
who could not escape, and whom he had himself led into danger. 
On the 30th of March a proclamation establishing martial law 
and authorizing the military to act without orders from the civil 
magistrate, which was acted upon with revolting cruelty in 
several parts of the country, precipitated the crisis. 

The government had now no choice but to secure if possible 
the person of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose social position 
there than his abilities made him the most important factor 
in the conspiracy. On the nth of May a reward of £1000 was 
offered for his apprehension. The 23rd of May was the date 
fixed for the general rising. Since the arrest at Bond ’s , F itzgerald 
had been in hiding, latterly at the house of one Murphy, a feather 
dealer, in Thomas Street, Dublin. He twice visited his wife in 
disguise; was himself visited by his stepfather, Ogilvie, and 
generally observed less caution than his situation required. 
The conspiracy was honeycombed with treachery, and it was 
long a matter of dispute to whose information the government 
were indebted for Fitzgerald’s arrest ; but it is no longer open 
to doubt that the secret of his hiding place was disclosed by ‘a 
Catholic barrister named Magan, to whom the stipulated reward 
was ultimately paid through Francis Higgins, another informer. 
On the 19th of May Major Swan and a Mr. Ryan proceeded to 
Murphy’s house with Major H. C. Sirr and a few soldiers. Lord 
Edwax;d was discovered in bed. A desperate scuffle took place, 
Ryan being mortally wounded by Fitzgerald with a dagger, 
while Lord Edward himself was only secured after Sirr had 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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mZHERBEiRT, flUl AVfHONT (1:470-1 538), jurist, 

was bom at Noibuxy^ Beibyshive. After studying at Oxford, 
he was called to the English bar, and in 1523 became justice of 
the Court of Coouaon Pkas, the dutMs of which office he con- 
tinued to dischuge tSi wsthma sdiort time of his death in 1538. 
As a judge hadeft behind him a high reputation for fairness and 
integrity, and his legal learning is sufficiently attested by his 
published works. 

He is thaautbor of Ahridgement, a digest of important 

legal cases written in Old French, first printed in 1^14 ; The Office 
and Authority of JusHces of the Peace, first printed m 1538 (last ed. 
1794).; the Neio Natura Srevium (15341 last ed. 1794). 'rith a 
commentary ascribed to Sir Matthew Hade. To Fitzherbert are 
sometimes attrihuted the Book of Husbandry (1525), thehrst published 
work on agriculture in the English language, and the Book of Surveying 
and Improvements (1523) (see Agriculture). 

FITIUIERBERT, 'THOMAS (1552-1640), English Jesuit, 
was the eldest son and heir of William Fitzherbert of Swynnerton 
in Staffordshire, and grandson of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
judge of the common pleas. He was educated at Oxford, where, 
at the age of twenty, he was imprisoned for recusancy. On 
his release he went to London, where he was a inember of the 
association of young men founded in 1580 to assist the Jesuits 
Edmund Campion and Robert Parsons. In 1582 he withdrew 
to the continent, where he was active in the cause of Mary, 
queen of Scots. He married in this year Dorothy, daughter of 
Edward East of Bledlo.w in Buckinghamshire. After the death 
of his wife O388) he went to Spain, where on the recommendation 
of the duke of Feria he received a pension from the king. He 
mtimied his intrigues against the English government, and in 
1598 he was charged with complicity in a plot to poison Queen 
Elizabeth. After this he was for a short while in the service of 
the duke of Feria at Milan, then went to Rome, where he was 
ordained priest (1601-1602) and .became agent for the English 
clergy. He was unpqpular with them, however, owing to his 
subserviency to the Jesuits, and resigned the agency in 1607 
owing to the remonstrances of the English arch-priest George 
Birkhead. In JL613 he joined the Society of Jesus^ and was 
appointed superior of the En^iah mission at Brussels in 4:616, 
and in j6i 8 rector of the English college at Rome. He held 
this post to within a year of his .death, which occurred at Rome 
on the 7th of August (O.S.) 1640. 

Father Fitzherbert, who is described as a person of Excellent 
parts, a notable politician, and of graceful behaviour and generous 
Mirit," wrote many oontrover.sial works, a list of which is given in 
l£e article on him by Mr (Thompson Cooper in the Dictionary of 
National Biography 3 ^together with authorities for his life. 

RITZ NEAL (or Fm Nigel), RICHARD (d. 1498), treasurer 
of Henry IJ. and Richard I.^of England, and bishop pf Londoni 
belonged to a great administmtive family whose fortunes wete 
dosely linked with those of Henry Henry II. and Rkjhard ‘I. 
The founder of the family was Roger, bishop of Salisbury, the 
great minbler of Henry 1 . Befm'e the death of that sovereign 
(11 35) the care of die rtreasiny passed from Roger to his np|diew, 
Nigel, bishop of Ely (d. 1469), who held that office until the 
whole family were tdiagra^d by Stephen (1139). Becoming a 
partisan of the empress, Nigel reaped his reward at the accession 
of her ison, Henry H«, who made him at first chancellor and 
then ftreasurer. Nigel’s «on, Richard, who was bora before his 
father’s elevation to the lepiscopate i(tt33), succeeded to the 
office of treasurer in .115^, and held it continuousljr for forty 
years. His name lappaam % rthe lists of itinerant justices for 
1x79 and 119^, but these are the only occasions on whick he 


that office. Before 1184 he became dean of Linooilii, 
Bud was m that year presented by the chapter of Lincoln among 
three select candidates for the vacant see. The king passed 
him over in favour of Hugh of Avalon, having resdv^ on this 
occasion to make a disinterested appointment. Richard L, 
however, rewarded the treasurer’s services with the see of London 
(1189). 

Richard Fitz Neal h best remembered as an author. He lacked 
the broad statesmanship of his father and great-uncle ; he avoided 
any connexion with political parties ; he is only once mentioned 
as taking part in a debate of the Great Council (1193), and then 
spoke, in his character as a bishop, to support a royal demand for 
a special aid. But his work De necessariis obseniantiis Scaccarii 
diedogtiSy commonly called the Dialogus de Scaccario, is of unique 
interest to the historian. It is an account, in two books, of the 
procedure followed by the exchec^uer in the author’s time. 
Richard handles his subject with the more enthusiasm because, 
as ffe explains, the “ course ” of the exchequer was largely the 
creation of his own family. When read in connexion with the 
Pipe Rolls the Dialogus furnishes a most faithful and detailed 
picture of English fiscal arrangements under Henry II. The 
speakers in the dialogue are Richard himself and an anonymous 
pupil. The latter puls leading questions which Richard answers 
in elaborate fashion. The date of the conversation is given 
in the prologue as 1176-1177. This probably marks the date 
at which the book was begun ; it was not completed before 1178 
or 1179. Soon after the author’s death we find it already recog- 
nized os the standard manual for exchequer official. It was 
frequently transcribed and has been used by English antiquarians 
of every period. Hence it is the more necessary to insist that 
the historical statements which the treatise contains are some- 
times demonstrably erroneous ; the author appears to have 
relied excessively upon oral tradition. But, as the work is only 
known to us through transcripts, it is possible that some of the 
blunders which it now contains are due to the misdirected zeal 
of editors. Richard Fitz Neal also compiled in his earlier years 
a roister or chronicle of contemporary affairs, arranged in three 
parallel columns. This was preserved in the exchequer at the 
time when he wrote the Diahgusy but has since disappeared. 
Stubbs'* conjectural identification of this Liber tricolumnis with 
the first part of the Gesia Henrici (formerly attributed to 
Benedictus Abbas) is now abandoned as untenable. 

See Madox's edition in his History of the Exchequer (1769) ; and 
that of A. Hughes, C. G. Crump and C. Johnson (Oxford, 1902). 
F. Liebermann^s Einleitung in den Dialogus de Scaccano (Gottingen, 
1875) contains the fullest account of the author. (H. W. C. D.) 

F 1 TZ- 05 BERN, ROGER (fl. 1070), succeeded to the earldom 
of Hereford and the English estate of William Fitz-Osbern in 
1071. He did not keep on good terms with W’^illiam the Con- 
queror, and in 1075, disregarding the king s prohibition, married 
his sister Emma to Ralph Guader, earl of Norfolk, at the famous 
bridal of Norwich. Immediately afterwards the two earls 
rebelled. But Roger, who was to bring his force from the west 
to join the earl of Norfolk, was held in check at the Severn by the 
Worcestershire fyrd which the English bishop Wulfstan brought 
into the field against him. On the collapse of his confederate's 
rising, Roger was tried before the Great Council, deprived of 
his l^s and earldom, and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment ; 
but he was released, with other political prisoner^, at the death 
of William I. in 1087. 

FITZ-.OSBERN, WfLLIAM, Eari of Hereford (d. 4071), 
WM an intimate friend of William the Conqueror, and the 
principal agent in preparing for the invasion of England. He 
received the .larldom of Hereford with the special duty lof puling 
into Wades. During William’s absence m 1067, Eitz-Qebern ^ 
was left as .'his deputy in central England, to guard it from 
the Welsh on one side, and the Danes on the other. He also 
acted as William’s lieutenant during the rebellions of 1069. 
In >1070 William sent him to assist Queen Matilda in the gfoverai* 
ment of Normandy. But Ridhilde, widow of Baldndn VI. of 
Flanders, having dfered to marry him if ht would tproitect her 
son Am^ against Robert /the IFimtax, Fits^bern ^acceptexi 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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of the dockyard at Woolwich^ and in the following March to the 
command of the “Arrogant,” one of liic early screw frigates 
which had been fitted out under his supervision, and With 
whi(^ it was desired to carry out a scries of experiments and 
trials. When these were finished he applied to be superseded, 
on account at once of his health and of his private affairs. In 
Februar>" 1850 he was accordingly placed on half-pay ; nor 
did he ever serve again, althou^ advanced in due course by 
seniority to the ranks of reatr and vice-admiral on the retired 
list (1857, 1863). In 1851 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1854, after serving for a few months as private 
secretary to his uncle. Lord Hardinge, then commander-in-chief 
of the army, he was appointed to the meteorological department 
of the Board of Trade, with, in the first instance, the peculiar 
title of “ Meteorologicfld Statist” 

From the date of his joining the ** Beagle ” in 1828 he had 
^paid very great attention to the different phenomena foreboding 
or accompanying change of weather, and his narratives of the 
voyages <3 tiie “ Adventure ” and “ Beagle ” are full of interest- 
ing and valuable details concerning these. Accordingly, when 
in 1854 Lord Wrottesley, the president of the Royal Society, 
was f^ed by the Board of Trade to recommend a chief for its 
newly forming meteorological department, he, almost without 
hesitation, nominated Fitzroy, whose name and career became 
from ti^at time identified with the progress of practical meteor- 
ology. "His W father Book, published in 1863, embodies in broad 
outline his views, far in sidvance of those then generally held ; 
and in spite of the rapid march of modern science, it is still 
worthy of careful attention and exact study . His storm warnings , 
in their origin, indeed, liable to a charge of empiricism, were 
gradually developed on a more scientific basis, and gave a high 
percentage of correct results. They were continued for eighteen 
months after his death by the assistants he had trained, and 
though stopped when the department was transferred to the 
management of a committee of the Royal Society, they were 
resumed a few months afterwards ; and under the successive 
direction of Dr R. H. Scott and Dr W. N. Shaw, have been 
developed into what we now know them. But though it is 
perhaps by these storm warnings that Fitzroy s name has been 
most generally known, seafaring men owe him a deeper debt of 
gratitude, nut only for his labours in reducing to a more practical 
form the somewhat complicated wind charts of Captain Maury, 
but also for his great exertions in connexion with the life-boat 
association. Into this work, in its many ramifications, he threw 
himself with the energy of an excitable temperament, already 
strained by his long and anxious service in the Straits of Magellan. 
His last years were fully and to an excessive degree occupied 
by it ; his health, both of body and mind, threatened to give 
way ; but he refused to take the rest that was prescribed. In 
a fit of mental aberration he put an end to his existence on the 
30th of April 1865. 

Besides his works already named mention may be made of Remarks 
on 'New Zealand (1846) ; Sailing Directions for South Amertom (1848) ; 
his official reports to the Board of Trade (1837-180^) ; and occasional 
papers in the journal of the Royal Geographical Society and of tlic 
Royal United Service Institution. (J- K. L.) 

FITZROY, a city of Bourke county, Victoria, Australia, 

2 m. by rail N.E. of and suburban to Melbourne. Pop. (1901) j 
31,610. It is a prosperous manufacturir^ town, well served with | 
tramways and containing many fine residences. 

FITZ STEPHEN, ROBERT (fl. 1150), son of Nesta, a Welsh 
princess and former mistress of Henry I., by Stephen, constable 
of Cardigan, whom Robert succeeded in that office, took service 
with Dermot of Leinster when that king visited England (1167). 
In 1169 Robert led the vanguard of Dermot’s Anglo-Welsh 
auxiliaries to Ireland, and captured Wexford, which he was then 
allowed to hold jointly with Maurice Fitz Gerald. Taken 
prisoner by the Irish in he was by them surrendered to 
Henry II., who appointMi|^ lieutenant of the justiciar of 
Ireland, Hugh de Lacy. Robert rendered good service in the 
troubles of zx73> w^. rewarded by receiving, jointly with 

Miles Cogan, a grant of Cork (1177). He had difficulty In main- 


taining hfs position and was nearly overwhelmed by a rising of 
Desmond in 1182. The date of his death is uncertain. 

FITZ BTEPHEN, WILLIAM (d. c, 1190), biographer of Thomas 
Becket and royal justice, was a Londoner by origin. He entered 
Becketts service at some date between 1154 and 1162. The 
chancellor employed Fitz Stephen in legal work, made him 
sub-deacon of his chappl and treated him as a confidant. Fitz 
Stephen appeared with Becket at the council of Northampton 
(1164) when the disgrace of the archbishop was published to the 
world ; but he did not follow Becket into exile. He joined 
Becketts household again in 1170, and was a spectator of the 
tragedy in Canterbury cathedral. To his pen we owe the most 
valuable among the extant biographies of his patron. Though 
he writes as a partisan he gives a precise account of the differ- 
ences between Becket and the king. This biography contains 
a description of London which is our chief authority for the 
serial life of the city in the 12th century. Despite his connexion 
with Becket, William subsequently obtained substantial prefer- 
ment from the king. He was sheriff of Gloucestershire from 1 1 7 1 
to 1190, and a royal justice in the years 1176'-! 180 and iicSq- 

IIQO. 

See his “ Vita S. Thomae in J. C. Robertson’s MaUviats for the 
^ History of Thomas Becket^ vol* iii. (Rolls series, 1877). Sir T. D. 
Hardy, in his Catalogue of Materials^ ii. 330 (Rolls series, 
discusses the manuscripts of this biography and its value. \V. H. 
Hutton, St Thomas of Canterbury^ pp. 272-274 (i88y), give.s an 
account of the author. (H. W. C. D.) 

FITZ THEDMAR, ARNOLD (d. 1274), London chronicler and 
merchant, was born in London on the 9th of August 1 201. Both 
his parents were of German extraction. Tlte family of his mother 
migrated to England from Cologne in the reign of Henry JI. ; 
his father, Tltedmar by name, was a citizen of Bremen who had 
been attracted to London by the privileges which the Plan tagenets 
conferred upon- the Teutonic Hanse. Arnold succeeded in 
time to his father’s wealth and position. He. held an honourable 
position among the Hanse traders, and became their “ alderman.” 
He was also, as he tells us himself, alderman of a London ward 
and an active partisan in municipal politics. In the Barons’ 
War he took the royal side against the populace and the ma}’or 
Thomas Fitz Thomas. The popular party planned, in 1265, to 
try him for his life before the folk-moot, but he was saved Ijy the 
news of the battle of Evesham which arrived on the very day 
appointed for the trial. Even after the king’s triumph Arnold 
suffered from the malice of his enemies, who contrived that 
he should be unfairly assessed for the tallages imposed upon 
the city. He appealed for help to Henry III., and again to 
Edward L, with the result that his liability was diminished. 
In 1270 he was one of the four citizens to whose keeping the 
muniments of the city were entrusted. To this circumstance 
we probably owe the compilation of his chronicle, Chronica 
Maiorum et Vtcecomitum, which begins at the year 1188 and is 
continued to 1274. From 1239 onwards this work is a mine of 
curious information. Though municipal in its outlook, it is , 
valuable for the general history of the kingdom, owing to the 
important part which London played in the agitation again.st 
-the misrule of Henry III. We have the king’s word for the fact 
that Arnold was a consistent royalist ; but this is apparent from 
tlie whole tenor of the chronicle, Arnold was by no means 
blind to the faults of Henry’s government, but preferred an 
autocracy to the mob-rule which Simon de Montfort countenanced 
in London. Arnold died in 1274 ; the last fact recorded of him 
is that, in this year, he joined in a successful appeal to the king 
against the illegal grants which had been made by the mayor, 
Walter Hervey. 

The Chronica Maiorum et Vtcecomitum, with the other contents of 
Arnold's common-place book, were edited for the Camden Society 
by T. Stapleton (1846), under the title Liber de Antiquis Legibus,^ 
Our knowledge of Arnold's life comes from the Chronica and his 
own biographical notes. Extracts, with valuable notes, are edited 
in G. H. Pertz’s Mon. Germaniae historica, Scriptores, vol. xxviii. 
See also J. M. Lappenberg’s Urhundliche Geschichie des Hansischsn 
Staklhofes zu London (Hamburg, 1851). (H, W. C. D.) 

nrZ WALTER, ROBERT (d. 1235), leader .of the baronial 
opporition against King John of England, belonged to the 
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The men arc volontem in the tmest sense of the word, i.e, 36 ! 
not :pay of any description or make any charges for attend^ ; 
«nce at fires or refreshments at fires. 

The Vienna “ professional brigade,” as it is geherafly caHed, 
has a personnel (1906) consisting of 8 officers, 5 officials and 475 
men. Of stations there is the headquarters, a district station, 

4 branch stations with steam fire engines, 9 small branch stations, 
and 2 “ watches ” in public buildings. The officers of the brigHde 
consist of the commandant, chief inspector and six inspectors. 
The officers, of whom four are on duty daily, are all quartered 
at headquarters. There are three telegraph superintendents. 
The rank and file is composed of 8 drill-sergeants, 40 telegraph 
derks (three classes), 53 foremen (two classes), 22 engineers 
and stokers, 248 men (three classes). Twenty-jfour telegraph 
derks and engineers are detailed lor duty with the suburban 
Volunteer brigades. Tl^re are 78 coachmen. 

The following arc the fjrc'-cxtinguishing and life-saving apparatus 
and service veliiclcs of all kinds standing ready to ” turn out " : — 

2 open and 2 oUicer.s’ service carriages (at he.adquarter.s). 6 “traps” 
for the hr.st “ turn-out ’’ (5 at headquarters and i at the district 
lire station), cadi niaiincd by one olheer in charge and nine men, 
and equipped with 3 hook-ladders, a portable extension ladder 
and jumping sheet, a life-saving chute, an ambulance chest, 3 tcKil- 
boxes, a jack, tools, torches, 2 smoke- helmets, with hand-pump 
and a hose reel attached ; live special gear-carts (4 at headquartei's 
and I at the district fire station), each manned by seven firemen and 
equipped like the “ traps " with the exception that, instead of th.e 
life savdng chute, the carts carry with them a slidiiig-shect, tw'o 
petroleum torches each, an extension ladder (15 metres long) and 
some spare coal for the steam fire-engines ; 4 pneumatic extension 
ladders each 25 metres long, and 3 extension turn-table hidders 
each 25 metics long (at headquarters and at two ol the substations) ; 
each of the jmcumatic ladflers has three men, and each turn-table 
ladder five men ; 18 chemical engines (3 at headquarters and t each 
in the other .stations), each having five men w'ith 3 hook-ladders, a 

i ’ointed iaildcr (m four sections), a hose-reel, a liand-eagine, a smoke 
lelmet, a jumping slieet, an ambulance chest, a tool liox, torches, 
&c. ; 8 steam fire engines (3 at lieadq uarters and one each m the* 
district fire station and the 4 steam-engine stations), each with an 
<*n‘aineor and stoker. 

The reserve oi appliance.s includes 12 manual engino.s, 15 large 
chemical engines, 17 steel waiter -carts (with 1000 litre leservoirs). 
Tlie total number of oxygen smoke helmets in tliC brigade is b8, 
and there are 15 ordinary smoke helmets with hand-pumps. The 
total number of horse's is 132. One electrieally-cl riven trap and two 
clecirieally-dnven chemical engines are being tried. I he fire tele- 
graphic and telephonic installation, including the lines in the volun- 
teer lirigadi's’ districts kept up by the professional brigade, comprise.s 
47 telegraph stations, 249 telephone stations, with altogether 161 
Morse instruments and 536 semi-public lire-cail points. 

Zurich. — Zurich covers about 12,000 }*vnglish acres, 1500 of 
which are built over with some 15,000 housc.s, the w'hole of the 
buildings being subject to the local building regulations and the 
State Insurance Association’s rules, in which they arc com- 
pulsorily insured. The brigade is a compulsory militia brigade, 
placed under the control of the l>ead of the department of police 
under a law of 1898. The same municipal officer is head of a 
special municipal committee of nine, entrusted with the safety 
of the town from fire. The executive officer of the committee is 
known as the inspector, and acts as captain of the fire brigade. 
His office is at the fire-brigade headquarters, where he has a 
small permanent staff both for brigade work and correspondence. 
Every inhabitant of Zurich is compelled to do some service 
for the prevention of, or protection against, fire, from the age of 
twenty to fifty years. The duty may be fulfilled (i) by active 
service, or (2) m the case of an able-bodied citiaen, who for some 
reason is not found suited to be a member of the ^igade, or has 
been dismissed from the brigade, by the payment of a tax, 
which tax is fixed on the basis of his income. Certain citizens, 
however, are ifso facto exempt from active service, namely 
members of parliament^ members of council of the Pol)'cechnic 
school, of the Cantonal government, of the High Couft of Justice, 
and of the Town Council ; also clergymen and schoolm^ters, 
the officials of railways, tramway and steamboat companies, of 
the post-office and tele^bne dfepartmefit, students of the Poly- 
technic school and other edtiicaitional institutions and municipal 
officials^ with whose duties fire brigade service is imeompatiMe. 
Estemption from alotive' seiH^ite can also be accorded oh a telti^ 


ffioniftl of a medical board. Exemption fro'm hetive service, 
however, in no case exempts from the tax, the total of which 
amounts to between £4000 and ;£Sooo. In making the selection 
of men for active service only, men particularly fitted for the 
work are taken, namely, men Who are personally keen, who 
have a good physiqu^ and who are preferably of the building or 
allied trades. The officers of the brigade are appointed by the 
municipal committee. The men’s drnls are by the chief officer, 
and the men are liable to fines and to imprisonment (up to four 
days) for not attending their drills. The whole of the brigade 
is insured against accidents and illness with the Swiss Eire 
Brigade Union at the expense of the city, and the city in addition 
provides a fund for families in cases of death of firemen on duty. 
There is also a sick fund provided for the brigade by the munici- 
pality, which also accords a scale of compen.sation. 

The fire brigade compnsc.s the very large complement of fifteen 
companies with 120 men each. Each company has three .sections, 
namyly. a fire sendee .section, a life -.saving section, and a police 
section, the last Ix'ing utilized for keeping tbe ground and attending 
to salvage. Each company i.s supposed to be able, as a rule, to dui 
witii tlic fire in its own clistuct without calling ujion the company 
of an adjoining district, and ii is only in the cast* of a very serious 
fire that additional coinpiinirs arc turned out. lliere is thus a 
system of decentralization and independence of companies hi this 
brigade not olten met with el.senlicre. I'lremen are paid one fruzc 
Jor each drill of two hours. Tor fires, two francs for tw’O houra^ 
and fifty centimes per hour afterwards, Kefresliments are provided* 
An>' teh'pbon * can be n.'^ed free by law for an alarm. The brigade has 
at its di.sposal an extension telepiione service, but the men are not 
all connected up with the teleplione of their respective districts, 
and thus the alarm is given mainly with hom.s soundefl by men who 
are on the teleplione. No section of the brigade has less than ten. 
men on the telcjdione. 

The water-sujqjly is of a most excellent character. The appliances 
in the main compri.se hydrant.s and hose -reels with ladder trucks, 
and each section has not Je.ss than 3000 ft. of hose. They are mainly 
housed in small temporary corrugated iron sheds with roller shutter 
doors, to wliich all the firemen nave keys. There arc some .sixty 
of these hydrant houses distributed round the cit5% the larger apph- 
auces being at headquarters and at some de|)Ots. 

Apart from the lact of there being tlie ia.spector or chief officer for 
the whole district, with a certain permanent stafi, each company 
might be considered as a separate brigade, having its own chief 
offic(‘r and stafi, and independent organization, the organization of 
the companies, however, being identical. A company compriises i 
chief olheer, 1 second olticer, 1 doctor, 2 ambulance m«n and 6 
orckrlios, a .staff in charge, and the three sections have respectively 
I lieutenant, 1 deputy-lieutenant and 40 men for the fire service 
section ; t lieutenant, 1 ck^puty-lieutcnant and 40 men for the life- 
saving section, and i lieutenant, i deputy-lieutenant and 20 mon 
for the police Section. Only in tire case oi sections i and 2 i.s there 
some sliglit variation in the organization, namely, i and 2 sections 
have been combined as a joint section, wdth an additional senior 
otficer. At i^iirich, a^i in an Swiss fire brigades, there is an extra- 
ordinary imiformity of drills, rules, regulations and in.strwctiOfts in 
all its sections. In 1908 the brigade comprised 2268 in all ranko* 
There w'crc about 70 fires in that year. (E. O, S.) 

United States, 

Fire service in the United States has developed on so large a 
scale that in 1902 it was estimated by P. G. Hubert (“Fire 
Fighting To-Day and To-Morrow,” Scribner's Magazine, 1902, 
32, pp. 448 sqq.) that in proportion to population the fire force 
of America was nearly four times that of Germany or Fraiice and 
about three times that of England. The many fires consequent 
on wooden construction even in the largo cities ; the bad effect 
of sudden climatic changes — drying, parching heat being followed 
by Weather so cold as to require artificial heating ; the less safe 
character of heating appliances ; aod, especkDy in tenements, 
the more inflaramable character of furniture, are some of the 
reasons assigned for greater fire frequency in America^ Fire- 
fighting service in the United States is in no way Connected with 
the military as it is on the continent of Europe ; the association 
of volunteer with paid firemen is uncommon except in the 
suburban parts of the large cities, and in the smaller cities and 
towns, Where volunteers serving for a certain terth are, dnring 
th'^t term and thereafter, exempt from j.ilfy duty. 

fire department of New York Gly is the 
result of gradual’ ^evdopnienti The first record of muiiic^ 
aetkm in to fire* ^yontion dntes fmti wtiMr aso 
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^ '"state railway^ from Kafhtadt. There are several 
^ including* the P^td Canale^ for coasting vessels ; the 
Baross, for timber * and the P 6 r^ Grande ^ sheltered by 
the Marid Theresia mole and breaJcwater, besides four lesser 
moles, and Hanked by the quays, with their grain -elevators. 
The development or the Porto Qrafide, originally named the 
Porto Numxy, was undertaken in ^847, and carried on at intervals 
as trade increased. In 1901, aWngenients were made for the 
construction of a new mole and ah enlargement of the qhays 
and breakwater ; these Works to be compileted Within 5 years, 
at a cost of ;£42o,ood. The^ exports, Worfe £6^^60,000 in 1902, 
chiefly consisted of gtaih, flour, sugar, timber and horses ; the 
imports, worth ® sahie year, of coal, wine, rice, 

fruit, ill te. and mihe^ls, chemicals and oils. A. laige 

share Iri the cahryitlg trade belbi^s to the Cunard, Adria, Ilngaro- 
Croat and Austrian Lloyd Steamship Companies, subsidized 
by the state. A steady stream of Croatian and Hungarian 
emigrants, officially numbered in 1902 at 7500, passes through 
Fiume. Altogether 11,550 vessels, of 1,963,000 tons, entered 
at Piuthe in 1902 ; and it;535, of 1,956,000, cleared. Foremost 
among the industrial establishments are Whitehead^s torpedo 
factory, Messrs Smith & Meynie’s paper-mill, the royal tobacco 
factory, a chemical factory, and several flour-mills,, tanneries 
and rope manufactories. In 1902 the last shipbuilding yard 
was closed. The soil of the surrounding country is stony^ but 
the climate is warm, and wine is extensively produced. The 
Gulf of Quam^ yields a plentiful supply of fish, and the tunny 
trade with Trieste and Venice is of considerable importance. 
Steamboats ply daily frotn Fiume to the Istrian hcalth-rbsort 
of Abbdzia, the Croatian port of Buccari, and the islands of 
Vegiia and Cherso. 

, Fiume is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Libiimian 
town Ter salt ca ; latter it received the name of Vitopolis, and 
eventually that of Fanum Sandi Viii ad Fhmen, from which its 
ptesent name is. derived. It was destroyed by Charlemagne 
in 799, from which time it probably long remained under the 
dominion of the Franks. U was held in feudal tenure from the 
patriarch of Aquileia by the bishop of Pola, and afterwards, 
in IIJ9, by the counts of Duino, who retained it till the end 
of the J4th century. It next passed into the hands of the counts 
^ Wallsee, by whom it was surrendered in 1471 to the emperor 
Frederick III,, who incorporated it with the dominions of the 
house of Austria. From this date till 1776 Fiume was ruled by ' 
imperial governors. In 1 7 23 it was declared a free port by Charles 
yi., in 1776 united to Croatia by the empress Maria 7 ’heresa, and 
in 1779 declared a corpus separaium oi the Hungarian drown. 
In 1^09 Fiume was occupied by the French ; but it was retaken 
by the British in i§t 3, and restored to Austria in the folfo'v^Tng 
year., It was ceded to Hungary in 1822^ but after the revolution 
oif 1848-1849 was annexed to the crown lands of Croatia, under 
the goverpnient of which it remained till it came under Hun^rian 
control fn "" 

rtm, a ball'^j^eme pkyed by two or four playtera in a couf^ 
enclosed on three <or four sSdes, the bafl being .struck with the j 
hand, Usually protected by a glove, whence the game is kno^n 
in America as “ handball.’^’ The origin of the game fe probacy 
the French jeu de patme, tennis pliayed with the hand, the hand 
in that case being eventually mi^weded by the racquet Fivfls • 
and racquets ate probably both desoended from the jeu de femme, 
of which they are sftttplifled forms. The name fives may be 
derived from la lonpte patme, in which five on a side played, or 
from the five fingers, 6r from* the fact that five points Wi to he 
made by lihe winners modern times the ^me consists of 
fifteen points). Fivefs is pl^ed in Great Britain principally 
at the schools and universrde®, although ills encouragement is 
included in the functions of die Tennis Racquets and Fives 
Association, founded ifi 1908. In America it is much affected 
for training purposes by professicmal alldetes a/nd boxers. There 
are two forms of fives— ^the Elton game and the Rugby gome — 
which require separate notice, tHohgh the main featerres of 
the two games are fhe sendftg of the ball to the taker of the 


bOuncei and of hittirfg it above a line and within the Ihnhs bf 
the court. 

E^oH Fives . — The peculiar features of the Eton court arose 
from the fact that in earfy times the game wais playted against 
the chapel- wall, so that buttresses formed side walls and the 
balustrade of the chspel-stcps projected into the court, while 
a step divided the court lawttidinally. These were reproduced 
in the regular courts, the buttress being known as the “ pepper- 
box ** arid the space between it and the step as the ** hole.” 
The riser of the step is about 5 in. The floor of the Court is paved ; 
there is no back wall. Oh the front wall is a ledge, known as 
the ** line,” 4 ft. 6 in. from the flbOr, and a vertical line, painted, 
3 ft. 8 in. from the right-hand wall. Four people usually play, 
two against two ; one of each pair playS in the forward court, 
the other in the back court. The server stands on the left of 
the forward court, his partner in the right-hand cornet of the back 
court ; the taker of the service by the right wall of the forward 
court, his partner at the left-hand corner of the back court. The 
forward court is known as “ on-wall;” the other as “ off-wall.” 
The server must toss the ball gently against the front wall, 
above the line, so that it afterwards hits the right wall and falls 
on the ** off-wall,” but the server’s object is not, as at tennis 
and racquets, to send a setvice that cannot be returned. At 
fives he must send a service that hand-cut can take easily ; indeed 
hand-out Can refuse to take any service that he does not like, and 
if he fails to return thte ball above the line no stroke is counted. 
After the service has bfeen returned either of the opponents 
returns the ball if hte can, and so on, each side and either member 
of it returning the ball above the line alternately till one side 
or the other hits it below the line or out of court. Only hand-in 
can score. If Hand-in "wins a stroke, his side scores a point ; 
if he misses a stroke he loses his innings and his partner becomes 
server, unless he has already served in this round, in which case 
the opponents btecome hand-in. The game is fifteen points. 
If the score is “ 13 all,” the out side may “ set ” the game to 
5 or 3 ; i.e. the game becomes one of 5 or 3 points ; at ” 14 all ” 
it may be set to three. The game arid its terminology being 
somc^at intricate, can best be learnt in the court. N 0 apparatu s 
is required expept padded gloves and fives-balls, which are 
covered with white leather tightly stretched over a hard founda- 
tion of cork, strips of leather and twine. The Eton balls are 
if in. m diameter arid weigh about ij oz. apiece. 

Rugby Fives is much le^ complicated owing to the simpler 
form of the court. The rules as to service, taking the balls, hcc., 
are the same as in Eton Fives. The balls arc rather smaller. Tlie 
courts ate larger, measuring about 34 ft. by 19 ft. 6 in. and may 
be roofed or open. The side walls slope from 20 ft. to 1*2 ft. 
Some courts have a dwarf back wall, soirie have none. The 
back wall, when there is orie, is 5 ft. 8 in. in height. In sjortte 
’copTtis Ijle side walls ate plain ; in Others, where there is no 
back wall, a projection about 3 in. deep is built at right angles^ ^ 
to Ifie two side walls ; i!n others a buttress, sifriikr to the tambour " 
•of the tennis-court, is built out from the left-hand wall about ro ft 
from the frOnt wfefl, and continued to the end of the coUit. 
The Kne ik generally a boOrd fixed aicross the front wall, its 
upper edge 54 in. from the ground^ but the height varies slightly. 

handhall, otf ancient popularity in Ireland and mudh played 
in the United States, is practically identical with fives> though 
there are miftor differences. The usual American court is about 

ft. long, 24i ft. wide and 35 iU high at the front, tapering to 
33 ft. at the back wall. The front wah is of brick faced widi 
imarble, the sides of cement and the floor of white pine laid oti 
beams ro in. apart Theke are the dimensions of the Brtjokiyii 
court of the former American champion, Phil Caa^y (d. iw)? 
which has been extensively copied. Twen1y**cine aces constitatr 
a game and gloves are not usually worn. The American bUl 
is a trifle larger and softer thiOn the Irish, Which is called a ** md 
acte when made of solid red rubber, arid “ black ace ” Wfbeh 
made Of black rubber. Baggs of Tipperary, who was ki his 
primp about 1855, Was the most ctetebrnted Irish hondbaB pteyer. 
In hTs day rifearty every vffkge tavern in Ireland had a court. 

/I T.wiMr Trifih ch^hnmoiishit in 
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wens his most prominent successors. In America Phil Casey 
and Michael Egan are the beat-known names. 

See A, Tail's Fives in the All England Series : “ Fives " in the 
Encyclopaedia of Sport ; and Official Handball Guide in Spalding’s 
Atliletic Library. 

FIX, THfiODORE (1800-1846)^ French journalist and ccon(> 
mist, was born at Soleure in Switzerland in 1800, His 
father was a French physician whose ancestors had been ex- 
patriated by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. At first a 
land surveyor, he in 1830 became connected with the Bulletin 
universal des sciences^ to which he contributed most of the 
geographical articles. In 1833 he founded the Revue tnensuelle 
d'honomie politique, which he edited during the three years 
of its existence. He then became engaged in journalistic work, 
till his essay on V Association des douaties allemandcs won him a 
prize from the Acaddmie des Sciences Morales ct Politiques in 
1840, and also procured him work on the report on the progress 
of sciences since the Revolution, which the Institute was prepar- 
ing. A few months before his death he published Observations 
sur les classes ouvrieres, in which he argued against all attempts 
to regulate artificially the rate of wages, and attributed the 
condition of the working classes to their own thriftlessness and 
intemperance. He died suddenly at Paris on the 31st of July 
1 846. 

nXTURES (Lat. figerc, to fix), in law, chattels which have 
been so fixed or attached to land (as it is expressed in English law, 
‘'so annexed to the freehold ”), as to become, in contemplation 
(jf law, a part of it. All systems of law make a marked distinction 
for certain purjioses, between immovables and movables, between 
real and personal property, between hind and all other things. 
In the case of fixtures the question arises under which set of 
rights they arc to fall — under 6iose of real or of personal property, i 
The general rule of English law is that everi’thing attached to i 
the land goes with the land — quicquid planiatitr solo, solo cediU ! 
'This, like many other rules of English law, is all in favour of the 
freeholder ; but its hardship has been modified by a large 1 
number of exceptions formulated from time to time by the 
courts as occasion arose. 

In order to constitute a fixture there must he some degree 
of ann^ation to the land, or to a building which forms part of it. 
Tlius it has been held that a barn laid on blocks of timber, but 
not fixed to the ground itself, is not a fixture ; and the onus 
of showing that articles not otherwise attached to the land than 
by their own weight have ceased to be chattels, rests with those 
who assert the fact. On the other hand, an article, even slightly 
affixed to the land, is to be considered part of it, unless tlie 
circumstances show that it was intended to remain a chattel. 
The question is one of fact in each case — depending mainly op 
the mode, degree and object of the annexation, and the possi- 
bility of the removal of the article without injur>^ to itself or the 
freehold. In certain cases the courts have recognized a construc- 
ti\ e annexation, when the articles, though not fixed to the soil, 
pass with the freehold as if they were, e.g, the keys of a house, 
the stones of a dry wall, and the detached or duplicate portions 
of machines. 

Questions as to the property in fixtures principally arise— 
(i) between landlord and tenant, (2) between heir and executor, 
(3) between executor and remainder-man or reversioner, (4) 
between seller and buyer. 

I. At common law, if the tenant has affixed anything to the 
freehold during his occupation, he cannot remove it without the 
]:>ermission of his landlord'. But an exception was established in 
favour of trade fixtures. In a case before Lord Holt it was held that 
a soap-boiler might, during his ierm^ remove the vats he had Set up 
for trade purposes, and that not by virtue of any special cu«tom, 
but by the common law in favour of trade, and to encourage 
industry,” and it may be stated at a genertd rule that things which 
a tsmant has fitwed to the freehold for the purpote of trade or manu- 
facture may be taken away by him, whenever the removal is not 
contrary to any prevailing practice, or the particular terms of the 
contract of tenancy, and can be effected without causing material 
injuty to the estate or dhstroying the essential character of the 
articles thomselvet {Lambouru v, M^LeUan^ 1905, 2 Ch. 269). Agri* 
cultural tenants are not entitled^ at common law, to remove trade 
fixtures. But the Landlord and Tenant Act 1851 granted sudi 
a right of renwval in the case of buildings or machinery erected by a 
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tenant at his own expense, and with hi$ lancUo^d^s. consent in writing, 
provided that the iruehold was not injured or that any injury was 
made good, and that before removal a month’s written notice wa>^ 
given to the landlord, who tiad on option 'Of purclmse. Under Ih.^ 
Agricultural Holdings Act 188*3 the tenant might, under simiUir 
conditions, remove fixtures, although the landlord had not consente*! 
to their erection. The Agricultural Holdings Act igoo extended 
this provision to fixtures.or buildings acquired, although not annexed 
or erected, .by the tenant. Similar rights were created by the Allot- 
ments Compensation Act 1887, and by the Market Gardeners' 
Compensation Act 1895. All these provisions were re-enacted by 
the Agricultural Holdings Act 1908. 

Again, ornamentat fixtures, set up by the tenant for ornament and 
convenience, such as hangings and looking gUisses, ta):»estry, iron- 
backs to chimneys, wainscot fixed by screws, marble chimney-pieces, 
are held to belong to the tenant, and to be removable without the 
landlord’s consent. Here again the extent of the privilege has been a 
matter of some uncertainty. 

In all thesw cases the fixtures must be removed during the term. 
If the tenant gives up possession of the premises without removing 
the fixtun^s, it will be presumed, it appears, that he has made a 
gift of them to the landlord, and tliat presumption probably could 
not be rebutted by positive evidence of a coulrary intention. His 
right to the fixtures is not, however, destroyed by the mere expiry 
of the term, if ho still remains in jjossession ; but if he has once 
left the premises he cannot comt‘ back and claim his fixture's. In 
one case where the fixture.s had actually been severed from the free- 
hold after the end of the term, it was held that the tenant had no 
right to recover them. 

2. Ar between heir and executor or administrator. The question 
of fixtures arises between these parties on the death of a person 
owning land. The executor has no right to remove tj*adc fixtures, 
set up for the benefit of the inheritance. As regards omamentiil 
objects, the rule quicquid plantatur soh^ solo cedit was in early times 
somewhat relaxed in favour of the executor. As far back as 1701, 
it was held that liangings fixed to a wall for ornament passed to the 
('xecutor ; and, altiiough tiie efiecl oi this relaxation wan bubsequently 
cut down, it is supported by the d<*cisions of the courts alarming 
the executor’s right to valuable tapestries affixed by a tenant for 
life to the walls of a house for ornament and their better enjoymimt 

chattels ij^eigh v. Tavior, 1902, App. Gas. 157) ; and the same 
ha.s bi'cn held a^ to statues and bronze groups set on pedcbtuls in 
the grounds of a mansion house. 

3. When a tenant lor life of land die.s, the question of fixtures 
ari.ses Iwtween his repreHmttitives and the persons next entitled to 
tho estate (the remainder-man or reversioner). The reroainderrman 
is not so great a favourite oi the law as the heir, and the n|^ht to 
fixtures is construed more favourably for executors than in the 
preceding ca-se.s between lieir and executor. Whatever are exccutori.s 
fixtures against the heir would therefore lie executor’s fixtures 
against the remainder-man. And the result of the cases seems to 
be tliat, as against tlic remainder, the executor of the tenant for life 
would be certainly entitled to trade fixtures. Agricultural fixtures^ 
arc not removable by the executor of a tenant for life. 

4. As between sefler and buyer, a jiurchase of the lands includes 
a xnirchase of all the fixtures. But hen* the intention oi the parties 
i.s at great importaiico. Similar questions may arise in other cases, 
e.g. as betwocn mortgagor and mortgagee. When land i.s mortgaged 
tho fixtures pass with it, unless a contrary intention i.s expressed in 
the conveyance ; and this even where the chattels aftix*^ are the 
subject of a hire purchase agreement {Reymlds v. Ashby, 1^3, 

I K.B. 87). Again, in reference to bills of sale the question arises. 
Bills of sale are dispositions of personal property similar to mort- 
gage.s, the possession remaining with the person selling them. To 
make them valid they must be registered, and so tlie question has 
arisen whether deeds conveying fixtures ought not to have been 
registered as bills of sale. Unless it was the intention of tho parties 
to make the fixtures a distinct .security, it seems that a deed of 
mortgage embracing them does not require to be registered as a bill 
of sale. Tho question of what is or is not a fixture most also often 
lie considered in qaicstions of rating or awiossment. 

The law of Scotland a.s to fixtures is tlie same as that of England. 
The Agricultural Holding.s (Scotland) Acts 1883 (ss. 35, 42) and 1900 
(as to market gardens) give a similar statutory right 01 removal. 
'The law of Ireland lias been the subject of the .weeial legislation 
.sketched in the article Landlojot and Tenant. The French Code 
Civil recognizes tiie right of the 'osuiructuary to remove arrioles 
attached by him to the subject of his estate on tlie eiqiiry of liis term,, 
on making good the place from which th^ were taken (Art. 599) ; 
and there are similar provisions in the Civil Codes of Italy (Art. 
495), Spain (Arts. 4B7, 48^), Portugal (Art. 2217) and Gennany 
(Arts. 1037, 1049). 

The law of the United States as to fixtures is .substantially identical 
with English common law. Constructive, as well as actual, annexa- 
tion is recognized. The same relaxations (from tlie common law 
rule quioquid plemtatur solo, solo cedU) as regards trade fixtures, and 
ornamental fixtures, such as ta}>e.stry, have been recognized. 

In Mauritius the provisions of the Code Civil arc in force without 
modification. In Quebec (Civil Code, Arts. 374 ct seq.) and St 
Luda (Civil Code, Arts. 368 et »cq.) they have been re-enntted in 
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^dme of the British colonies have conferred a statutory 
vjmove fixtures on tenants (cf. Tasmania, Landlord an<l 
1874). In certain of the colonies acquired by cession or 

.iJwnent (e./?. New Zealand) the English Landlord and Tenant Act 
1851 is in force. 

Aothoritiks. — English law : Amos and Ferard, Law of Fixtures 
(3rd ed,, London, 1883) ; Brown, Law of Fixtures (3rd ed., London, 
1875) ; Ryde, on Ratinf> (2nd ed., London, T905). Scots Law : 
Hunter, Landlord and Tenant ; Erskinc's Principles (iotli cd., 
Edin., 1003). American Law : Bron-son, Law of Fixtures (St Paul, 
1904) ; Reeves, Heal Property (Boston, 1904) ; Ruling Cases (Ix)n<lon' 
and Boston, 1894-1901), Tit. “ Fixtures " (American Notes). 

(A. W. R.) 

FIZEAU, ARMAND HIPPOLYTE LOUIS (1819-1896), French 
physicist, was bom at Paris on the 23rd of September 1819. 
His earliest work was concerned with improvements in photo- 
graphic processes ; and then, in association with J. B. L. Foucault, 
he engaged in a series of investigations on the interference of 
light and heat. In 1849 he published the first results obtained 
by his method for determining the speed of propagation of light 
(see Light), and in 1850 with E. Gouncllc measured the velocity 
of electricity. In 1853 he described the employment of the con- 
denser as a means for increasing the efficiency of the induction- 
coil. Subsequently he studied the expansion of solids by heat, and 
applied the phenomena of interference of light to the measure- 
ment of the dilatations of crystals. He died at Venteiiil on the 
i8th of September 1896. He became a member of the French 
Academy in i860 and of the Bureau des Longitudes in 1878. 

FJORD, or Fiord, the anglicized Norwegian word for a long 
narrow arm of the sea running far inland, with more or less 
precipitous cliffs on each side. These “ sea-lochs,” as they are 
sometimes called, present many peculiar features. They differ 
entirely from an estuary in the fact that they are bounded sea- 
wards by a rocky sill, covered by shallow water, and they deepen 
inland for some distance before the bottom again curves up to 
the surface. They are thus true rock basins drowned in sea- 
water. It is pointed out by Dr H. R. Mill that Loch Morar on 
the west coast of Scotland, a fresh-water basin 178 fathoms deep, 
with its surface 30 ft. above sca-lcvcl, which is connected with 
the sea by a short river, is exactly similar in configuration to 
Loch Etive, 80 fatlujms deep, filled with sea-water which pours 
over the seaward sill in a waterfall with the retreating tide ; 
that Loch Nevis with a depth of 70 fathoms has its sill 8 fathom.s 
below the surface, while the gigantic Sogno Fjord in Norway, 
/hore than 100 m. in length, is a rock ba.sin with a maximum 
depth of 700 fathoms. Any inland rock ba.sin such as Locli 
Morar would become a fjord if the seaward portion sank below 
sea-level. The origin of these rock basins has not yet been 
satisfactorily determined. Recent work upon somewhat similar 
basins in the high Alps has suggested local weathering of surface 
rock in fracture belts or faulted areas, or dikes, where material 
is easily eroded, thus producing a trough hounded by high walls 
in which a lake forms under favourable conditions. But in- 
vestigations in such regions as the Rocky Mountains and the 
Yosemite Valley, where there is frequently a reversed grade ” 
similar to that near the seaward end of roCk basins and fjords, 
seem to show, in some cases at least, that such a formation may 
be due to the gouging ” effect of a glacier coming dowii^ the 
valley which it consbintly deepens where the ice pressure and 
the supply of eroding material are greatest. Thefe may be several 
causes, but the results are the same in all these drowned valleys. 
The mass of sea-water in the depth of the basin is either un- 
affected by the seasonal changes in surface temperature, which 
in Norway penetrate no deeper than 200 fathoms, or else, as in 
Loch Goil, the fresher film of surface water responds quickly to 
seasonal changes, while the heat of advancing summer penetrates 
so slowly to the depth of the basin that it takes six months 
to reach the bottom, arriving there in winter. It has been found 
that where the fresher surface water has been frozen over, the 
temperature may be as much as 45® F. at a few fathoms from 
the surface. When the surface is wannest, on the other hand, 
the depths are coldest. 

FLACCU8, a cognomen in the plebeian gens Fulvia, one of the 
most illustrious in ancient Rome. Cicero and Pliny state that 


the family came from Tusculum, where some were still living in 
the middle of the ist century b.c. Of the Fulvii Flacci the most 
important were the following ; 

Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, son of the first of the family, 
Marcus, who was consul with Appius Claudius Caudex in 264. 
He especially distinguished himself during the second Punic 
War. He was consul four times (237, 224, 212, 209), censor (231) 
pontifex maximus (216), praetor urbanus (215). During his 
first consulships he did good service against the Ligurians, Gauls 
and Insubrians. In 212 he defeated ilanno near Beneventum, 
and with his colleague Appius Claudius Pulcher began the siege 
of Capua. The capture of this place was considered so important 
that their imperium was prolonged, but on condition that they 
should not leave Capua until it had been taken. Ilannilmrs 
unexpected diversion against Rome interfered with the operations 
for the moment, but his equally unexpected retirement enabled 
Flaccus, who had been summoned to Rome to protect the city, 
to return, and bring the siege to a successful conclusion. He 
punished the inhabitiints with great severity, alleging in excuse 
that they had shown themselves bitterly hostile to Rome. He 
was nominated dicUitor to hold the consular elections at which 
he was himself elected (209). He was appointed to the command 
of the army in Lucania and Briittium, where he crushed all further 
attempts at rebellion. Nothing further is known of him. The 
chief authority for his life is the part of Livy dealing with the 
period (see Punic Wars). 

His brother Gnaeus was convicted of gross cowardice against 
Hannibal near Herdoniae in 210, and went into voluntary exile, 
at Tarquinii. His son, Quintus, waged war with signal success 
against the Celtiberians in 182-181, and the Jngurians in 179. 
Having vowed to build a temple to Fortuna Kquestris, he 
dismantled the temple of Juno Lacinia in Bruttium of its marble 
slabs. This theft became known and he was compelled to 
restore them, though they were never put back in their places. 
Subsequently lie lost his reason and hanged himself. 

Marcu.s Fulvitls Flaccu.s, grandnephew of the first Quintus, 
lived in the times of the Gracchi, of whom he was a strong 
supporter. After the death of Tiberius Gracchus (133 B.c.) 
he was appointed in his place one of the commission of three 
for the distribution of the land. He was suspected of having 
had a hand in the sudden death of the younger Scipio (129), 
but there was no direct evidence against him. W'hen consul 
in 1 25, he proposed to confer the Roman citizenship on all the 
allies, and to allow even those who had not acquired it tlio right 
of appeal to the popular assembly against penal judgments. 
This proposal, though for the time successfully opposed by the 
senate, eventually led to the Social War. The attack made upon 
the Massilians (who were allies of Rome) by the Salluvii (Salyes) 
aiffordcd a con\'cnicnt excuse for sending Flaccus out of Rome. 
After his return in triumph, he was again sent away (122), thi.s time 
with Gains Gracchus to Carthage to found a colony, but did not 
remain absent long. In 121 the disputes between the optima Ifls 
and the party of Gracchus culminated in open hostilities, 
during which Flaccus was killed, together with Gracchus and a 
number of his supporters. It is generally agreed that Flaccus was 
perfectly honest in his support of the Gracchan reforms, but his 
hot-headedness did more harm than good to the cause. Cicero 
(Brutus, 28) speaks of him as an orator of moderate powers, but 
a diligent student. 

Sec Livy, Epit. 59-O1 ; Val. Max. ix. 5. i ; Veil. Pat. ii. 6 ; 
Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 18. 21, 24-26 ; Plutarch, C. Gracchus, 10. 13 ; 
also A. H. J. Greeiiidge, HisU of Rome (1904), and authorities quoted 
under Gracchus, 

FLACH, GEOFROI JACQUES (1846- ), French jurist and 

historian, was bom at Strassburg, Alsace, on the i6th of Februafy 
1846, of a family known at least as early as the 16th century,^en - 
Sigismond Flach was the first professor of law at Strassburg 
University. G. T. Flach studied classics and law at Strassburg, 
and in 1869 took his degree of doctor of law. In his theses as 
well as in his early writings — such as De la svbrogalim retUe, 
L(F Bmarum p&ssessto, and Sur la duree des effeis de la minoriii 
(1870)— he endeavoured to explain the problems of laws by 
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means of history, an idea which was new to France at that time. 
The Franco-Germati War engaged Flach's activities in other 
directions, and he spent two years (described in his Strasbourg 
apres le bonibar dement ^ 1^73) at work on the rebuilding of the 
library and the museum, which had been destroyed by Prussian 
shells. When the time came for him to choose between Germany 
and P>ance, he settled definitely in Paris, where he completed 
his scientific training at the Jicole dcs Chartes and the 6cole des 
Hautes litudes. Having acted for some time as secretary to 
Jules S^nard, ex-president of the Constituent Assembly, he 
published an original paper on artistic copyright, but as soon as 
possible resumed the history of law. In 1879 he became assistant 
to the jurist Edouard Laboiilaye at the Colli^ge de France, and 
succeeded him in 1884 in the chair of comparative legislation. 
Since 1877 been professor of comparative law at the free 

school of the political sciences. To qualify himself for these 
two positions he had to study the most diverse civilizations, 
including those of the East and Far East (e.g. Hungary, Russia 
and Japan) and even the antiquities of Raby Ionia and other 
Asiatic countries. Some of his lectures have been published, 
particularly those concerning Ireland : Hisiotre du regime 
agraire de Vlrlande (18S3) ; Considerations sur Vhisloire politique 
de Vlrlande (1885); and Jonathan Swift, son action politique 
en J via tide (1886). 

His chief efTorts, however, were concentrated on the history 
of ancient French law. A celebrated lawsuit in Alsace, pleaded 
by his friend and compatriot Ignace ChaufTour, aroused his 
interest by reviving the question of the origin of the feudal 
laws, and gradually led him to study the formation of those 
laws and the early growth of the feudal system. His great work, 
Les Origincs de Vancienne France, was produced slowly. In the 
first volume, Le Regime seigneurial (1886), he depicts the triumph 
of individualism and anarchy, showing how, after Charlemagne’s 
great but sterile efforts to restore the Roman principle of 
sovereignty, the great landowners gradually monopolized the 
various functions in the state ; how society modelled on antiquity 
disappeared ; and how the only living organisms were vassalage 
and clientship. The second volume, Les Origines communales, la 
(odaliic et la chevalerie (1893), deals with the reconstruction of 
society on new bases which took place in the loth and nth 
centuries. It explains how the Gallo-Roman villa gave place to 
the ^'^llage, with its fortified castle, the residence of the lord ; 
how new towns W'ere formed by the side of old, some of which 
disappeared ; how the townspeople united in corporations ; and 
how the communal bond proved to be a powerful instrument 
of cohesion. At the same time it traces the birth of feudalism 
from the germs of the Gallo-Roman personal comitatus ; and 
shows how the bond that united the different parties was the 
contract of the fief ; and how, after a slow growth of three 
centuries, feudalism was definitely organized in the 12th century. 
In 1904 appeared the third volume. La Renaissance de Vciat, 
in which tlie author describes the efforts of the Capetian kings 
to reconstruct the power of the Frankish kings over the whole 
of Gaul ; and goes on to show how the clergy, the heirs of the 
imperial tradition, encouraged this ambition ; how the great lords 
of the kingdom (the “ princes,^^ as Flach calls them), whether as 
allies or foes, pursued the same end ; and how, before the close 
of the 1 2th century, the Capetian kings were in possession of 
the organs and the means of action which were to render them 
so powerful and bring about the early downfall of feudalism. 

In these three volumes, which appeared at long intervals, 
the author’s theories are not always in complete harmony, nor 
are they always presented in a very luminous or coherent manner, 
but they arc marked by originality and vigour. Flach gave 
them a solid basis by the wide range of his researches, utilizing 
charters and cartularies (published and unpublished), chronicles, 
lives of saints, and even those dangerous guides, the chansons 
de geste. He owed little to the historians of feudalism who knew 
what feudalism was, but not how it came about." He pursued the 
same method in his IVOrigine de Vhabitation et des lieux habith 
en France (1899), which he discusses some of the theories 
circulated by A. Meitzen in Germany and by Arbois de Jubain- 
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ville in France. Following in the footsteps of the jurist F. C. 
von Savigny, Flach studied the teaching of law in the middle 
ages and the Renaissance, and produced Cujas, les glossateurs 
et les Bartolistes (1883), and iitudes critiques sur Vhistoire du 
droit romain au moyen age, avec textes Mdits (i8go). 

FLACIUS (Ger. Flack, Slav. Vlakich), MATTHIAS (1520- 
^ 575 )> surnamed Illyricus, Lutheran reformer, was bom at 
^bona, in Illyria, on the 3rd of March 1520. Losing his father 
in childhood, he was in early years self-educated, and made 
himself able to profit by the instructions of the humanist, 
Baptista Egnatius in Venice. At the age of seventeen he 
decided to join a monastic order, with a view to sacred learning. 
His intention was diverted by his uncle, Baldo Lupetino, pro- 
vincial of the Franciscans, in sympathy with the Reformation, 
who induced him to enter on a university career, from 1539, 
at Basel, Tubingen and Wittenberg. Here he was welcomed 
(1541) by Mclanchthon, being well introduced from Tubingen, 
and here he came under the decisive influence of Luther. In 
1544 he was appointed professor of Hebrew at Wittenberg. 
He married in the autumn of 1545, Luther taking part in the 
festivities. He took his master’s degree on the 24th of February 
J ranking first among the graduates. Soon he was prominent 
in the theological discussions of the time, opposing strenuously 
the “ Augsburg Interim,” and the compromise of Melanchthon 
known as the “ Leipzig Interim ” (see Adiaphorists). Melan- 
chthon wrote of him with venom as a renegade (“ aluimus in sinu 
serpentem ”), and Wittenberg became too hot for him. He 
removed to Magdeburg (Nov. 9, 1551), where his feud with 
Mclanchthon was patched up. On the 17th of May 1557 he was 
appointed professor of New Testament theology at Jena ; but 
was soon involved in controversy with Strigcl, his colleague, on 
the synergistic question (relating to the function of the will in 
conversion). Affirming the natural inability of man, he un- 
wittingly fell into expressions consonant with the Manichaean 
view of sin, as not an accident of human nature, hut involved in 
its substance, since the Fall. Resisting ecclesiastical censure, 
he left Jena (Feb. 1562) to found an academy at Regensburg. 
The project was not successful, and in October 1566 he accepted 
a call from the Lutheran community at Antwerp. Thence he 
was driven (Feb. 1567) by the exigencies of war, and betook 
himself to Frankfort, where the authorities set their faces 
against him. He proceeded to Strassburg, was well received 
by the superintendent Marbach, and hoped he had found an 
asylum. But here also his religious views stood in his way ; 
the authorities eventually ordering him to leave the city by May- 
day 1573. Again betaking himself to Frankfort, the prioress, 
Catharina von Meerfeld, of the convent of White Ladies, 
harboured him and his family in despite of the authorities. 
He fell ill at the end of 1574 ; the city council ordered him to 
leave by Mayday 1575 ; but death released him on the nth 
of March 1575. His first wife, by w'hom he had twelve children, 
died in 1564 ; in the same year he remarried and had further 
issue. His son Matthias was professor of philosophy* and 
medicine at Rostock. Of a life so tossed about the literary 
fruit was indeed remarkable. His polemics we may pass over ; 
he stands at the fountain-head of the scientific study of church 
history, and — we except, a great exception, the work of 
Laurentius Valla — of hermeneutics also. No doubt his impelling 
motive was to prove popery to be built on bad history and bad 
exegesis. Whether that be so or not, the extirpation of bad 
history and bad exegesis is now felt to be of equal interest to 
all religionists. Hence the permanent and continuous value of 
the principles embodied in Flacius’ Catalogus tesiium veriiatis 
(1556 ; revised edition by J. C. Dietericus, 1672) and his Clavis 
scripturae sacrae (1567), followed by his Clossa compendiaria 
in N, Tesiamentum (1570). His characteristic formula, “ historia 
est fundamentum doctnnae,” is better understood now than 
in his own day. 

Sec J, B. Ritter, Flacius’s Lshen u. Tod (172^5) ; M. Twesten, M. 
Placinfi lUvrirus (1844) ; W. Pregcr, M. Flacius lllyriCus «. seine 
Zeit (1859-1861) ; G. Kawerau, in Herzog-Hauck's Realencykhpddie 
(rSqg), (A. Go.*) 
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ifiTlEKNE DE (1607-1^0), French , governor 
^car, was bom at Orleans in 1607. He was named 
of Madagascar by the French East India Company 
Flawurt restored order .amor^ the French soldiers^, 
who had mutinied, but in bis deaJings wiUi the natives he was 
less sucpoBifnlj and their in{trigues and attacks kept him in . 
continual luirassment during all. his term of oiEce. In 1655 he 
retmmed to France. Not long nftcr he was a^ipointed director 
general nf the company ; but having ^ain returned to Mudu- 
gaiK^ar;^ ht was drowned on his voyage home on the xoth of J une 
j:^6ou He is the author of a Misioiu de la grandt isle Madagascar 
(ist (edition 1658, 2nd edition 1661). 

See A. 3 &(, de JRiMcmrj, ou lies origittes de la -colonisation 

francaise d Madagascar [164s- j66j)^ (Paris, i 8 y 8 ). 

FLAC<or Flagce,” a common Teutonic word in this sense, 
but apparently first recorded in English), a .piece of bunting 
or sioatiftr material, admitting oi various shapes and colours^ 
and waved in the wind from a staff or cord for use in display 
as a standard, ensign or signal. The word may simply he derived 
4jaoinatopoeically, or transferred from the botamail flag ” ; 
or an original meaning of “ a piece of cloth ” may he connected 
with the 12th-century English ‘ ‘ flage,” meaiiii^ a baby’s garment ; ■ 
the verb to flag,” i.c, droop, may have originated in tlie idea 
of a penduious piece of bunting, or may be connected witli the 
0 . Fr. flagudr, to become flaccid. It k probable that almost as 
soon as men began to collect together for common purposes 
some hind of conspicuous object was used, as the symbol of the 
common sentiment, lor the rallying -point of the common force- 
Jn .militaiy expieditions, where any degree of organization and 
discipline prev'ailed, objects of such a kind would be necessary ■ 
to mark out the lhu2s and stations of encampment^ and to kcq> 
in (order the different bands when marclikig or in battle. In j 
iwidition, it cannot be doubted that fliigs or tlieir equivalents j 
have often served, by reminding men of past resolves, past deeds I 
and past heroes, to arouse to enthusiasm tliose -sentiments of ■ 
esprit de carps, of family pride ond honour, of personal devotion, : 
patriotism or religion, upon whicli, as well as upon good leader- j 
ship, discipline and numericail force, success in warfare depends. 

History ^ — Amoqg the remaius of the people which has left 
the earliest traces of civilization, the records of the forms of 
objects used as ensigns arc frequently to be found. From their 
carvings and paintings, supplemented by ancient writers, it 
appears that several companies of the Egyptian army Imd 
their own particular standards. These were formed of such 
objects as, there is reason to believe, were associated in the 
minds of tl>c men with feelings of awe and devotion. Sacred 
animals, boats, emblems or %ures„ a iiiblct bearing a king’s 
name, Fan and featlaer-shaped symbols, were raised on the -end 
of a staff as standards, and the office of Ixiaring them was looked 
upon as one of peculiar privilege and honour (fig. 1). -Somewliat 
similar seem to have been tlie customs of the Assyrians and 
Jews. Among llie sculptures unearthed by Jayard and otbers 
Rt Nineveh, -cmly two different designs have been noticed for 
standards : one is of a %ure drawing a bow and standing op " 
a running I>ull, the other of two bulls running in opposite clirec- 
tions (fig. 2). Iliese may reseraljle tli:e emblems of war and 
peace which were attacluid to the yoke of Darius’s chariot. 
They are bx^rnc upon and attached to chariots ; and this method 
of hearing such objects was the custom also of the Persians, 
and prevailed during tlie middle ages. That the custom sur^dvcd 
to a corapanatively modern period is proved from the fact that 
the “ Guns,” which arc the “ standards ” of the artillery, have 
from time immemorial been entitled to all the parade honours 
prescribed by the usages of war for the flag, that is, the symbtfl 
of authority. In days comparatively recent there was a " flag , 
gun,” usually the heaviest piece, which emblemized authority 
and served also as the ‘‘ gun of direction ” in the few concerted 
movements then attempted. No representations of Egyptian 
or Assyrian naval standards have been found, but the sails of 
ships were embroidered and ornamented with -devices, another 
custom whicli survived into the middle ag^. 

In both Egyptian and Assyrian example!, trie staff bearing the 


emblem is frequently xirnamented immediately below with 
il^-Jikc streamers. Rabbinical writers have assigned die 
.different devices of, the different Jewish tribes, but the autben- 
ticily of their testimony .is extremely doubtful. Banners, 
standards and ensigns are frequently mentioned in the Bible. 
“ Every .man of tiie children of Israel sliall pitch by liis standard, 



Fig. I. — Egyptian Standards. 


with the ensign of their fatlier’s house” (Num. ii. 2). “ Who 
is she that lookerth forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, terrible as an army with banners ? (Cant. vi. 
10. See also Num. ai. id, x. 14 ; Ps. xx. 5, lx. 4 ; Cant. ii. 4 ; 
Is. V. 26, X. 18, Ux. 19 ; Jer. iv. 21). 

The Persians bore on oaglc fixed to the*^d of a lance, and the 
swn, as their divinity, was also represented upon their standards, 
which appear to have been f owned of some kind of textile, and 
wore guarded with the greatest jealousy by the bravest men of 



Fig. 2* — Assyrian Standards. 


the army. The Carian soldier who slew Cyrus, the brother ei 
Artaxerxes, was allowed the honour of carrying a golden Qjjp^ 
at the head of the army, it being the custom of the Carians to 
wear that bird as a crest on their helmets. The North American 
Indians carried poles fledged with feathers from the wings of 
eagles, and similar customs seem to have prevailed among other 
semL-savage peoples. 

The Greeli bore a piece of armour upon a spear in early 
times; afterwords the several cities bore sacred emblems or 




iettfia chosen for their particular assbcifttione-^the Athenians 
thc 'oWve and the iowl> the iCoirkithians a pega&ee, ^he Thebans 
A sphinx, m metmry lof Oedipus, liic Measeniaas their initial 
M, and the Isacedaamonians A. A purple xhsess "w»s placed on 
the end *of ta spear as ithe.signal to advance. The Dadtans oairied 
a standard represmting a contoribed serpent, Rvhilc the dragon 
was the military sign otf naany paoples-**of the Gaineae, Dacians 
•and Pairthians amfiong others—iand was , probably ifirst lused by 
?the RoisttMis as tdie ens^ .of harbarian aaoxiiiaries (see fig. 3). 



Fig. 3. — Roman Staudardii. 


The question of the stgna militaria of the Romans is a wide 
and very important one, having direct bearing on the history 
of heraldry, and on the origin of national, family and personal 
devices. With them the custom was reduced to system. “ Each 
century, or at least each maniple,” says ^Icyrick, ^'had its 
proper standard and fitandard-bearer.” In the early days of the 
republic a liandful of hay was borne on a pole, whence probably 
came the name manipulus (Lat. manux, a hand). 'I'he forms 
of standards in later times were very various ; sometimes a 
cross piece of wood was placed at the end of a spear and sur- 
mounted by the figure of a hand in silver, below round or oval 
discs, with figures of Mars or Minerva, or in later times portraits 
of emperors or eminent generals (fig. 3). Figures of animals, 
as the wolf, horse, Ijear and others, were borne, and it was not 
till a later period that the eagle became the special standard 
of the legion. According to Pliny, it was Gaius Marius who, in 
his second consulship, ordained that the Roman legions should 
only have the eagle for their standard ; ** for before that time 
the eagle marched foremost with four others — wolves, minotaurs, 
horses and bears — each one in its proper order. Not many years 
passed before the eagle alone began to be advanced in battle, 
and the rest were left behind in the camp. But Marius rejected 
them altogether, and sinc^ this it is observed that scarcely is 
there a camp of a legion wintered at any time without having 
a pair of eagles.” 

The vexiilum^ which was the cavalry flag, is described by 
Livy as a square piece of cloth fastened to a piece of wood fixed 
crosswise to the end of a spear, somewhat resembling the medieval 
gonfalon. Examples of these \^lla are to )je seen on various 
Roman coins and medals, on the sculptured columns of Trajan 
and Antoninus, and on the arch of Titus. The Labarnm, which 
was the impriial standard of later emperors, resembled in shape 
.andfeing vexillum. It was of purple silk richly embroidered 
with gold, and sometimes was not suspended as the vexilhim 
from a horizontal crossbar, but displayed as our modem flags, 
that is to say, by the attachment of one of its sides to a staff. 
After Constantine, the labarum bore the monogram of Christ 
^fig. 5, A). It is supposed that the small scarf, which in ntiedieval 


daya-ww of^n at^^cJjiedrtothejpastoral staffpr crook of a biahgp, 
was derived from the labarum of the first Christian; eipjpijror, 
Gonstantine ithc Gaieat. Tha Roman stanejards were guarded 
with reJigioMS veneration in tihe twpjes at Rome ; and the 
rev^ew^e of |feo|]|le ]£or ^ijr ansigns was in proportion *to 
their superiority to other nations in -aff that tends to success in 
war. It was not unusual for a geneg^ to order a standard to be 
cast into the ranks of tjjie enemy, to |add s^eal to the onset of 
his soldiers by exciting them to recover wha^lto them was perjhaps 
the most sacred thing the earth possessed, the Roman soldier 
swore by his ensign. 

Although in earlier times drapery was occasionally used for 
standards, and was often appended as ornament to those of 
other material, it was probably not until the tmdc]}e ages that 
it became the special material of military and other ensigns ; 
and perhaps not until the practice of heraldry had attained to 
definite nomenclature and laws does anything appear which is in 
the modem sense a fiag. 

Early flags were almost purely of a religious character. In 
Bede’s description of the interview between the heathen king 
ALthelberht and the Roman missionary Augustine, followers 
of the latter are said to have borne banner.^ on which silver 
crosses were displayed. The national banner of England for 
centuries — the red cross of St George — was 41 religious one ; in 
fact the aid of religion seems ever to have been sought to give 
sanctity to national flags, and the origin of many can be traced 
to a sacred banner, as is notably the case with the oriflamme 
of France and the Donnebrog of Denmark. Of the ktter the 
legend runs that King'Waldemar of Denmark, leading his troops 
to battle against the enemy in 1219, saw at a critical moment 
a cross in the sky. This was at once taken as an answer to his 
prayers, and an assurance of celestial aid. It was forthwith 
adopted as the Danish flag and called the “ Dwmebrog,” ur. the 
strength of Denmark. Apart from all legend, this flag un- 
doubtedly dates from the 13th century, and the Danish flag is 
therefore the oldest now in existeaice. 

The ancient kings of France bore the blue hood of St Martin 
upon their standards. Ihe Chape de St Martin was originaDy 
in the keeping of the monks of the abbey of Marmoutier, and the 
right to take this blue flag into battle with them was claimed 
by the counte of Anjou. Qovis bore this banner against Alaric 
in 507, for victory was promised him by a verse of the Psalms 
which the choir were chanting wlien his envoy entered the church 
of St Martin at Tours. Charlemagne fought under it at the battle 
of Narbonne, and it frequently led the French to victory. At 
wduit precise period the oriflamme, which was originally simply 
the bani^r of the abbey of St Denis, supplanted the Qiape d"e 
St Martin as the sacred banner of all France is not known. 
Probably, however, it gradually became the national flag after 
the kings -of France had transferred the seat of government to 
Paris, where the great local saint, St Denis, was held in high 
honour, and the banner hung over the tomb of the saint in the 
abbey church. The king of France himself was, one of the vassals 
of the abbey of St Denis for the fief of the Vexin, and it w^as in his 
quality of count of Vexin that Louis VI., le Gros, bore this banner 
from the abbey to battle, in 1124. He is credited with havipg 
been the first Ifrench king to have taken the banner to war. and 
it appeared for the last time on the field of fight at Acincourt 
in 1415* The accounts also of its appearance vary considerably. 
Guillaume Quiart, m his Cbromde says : — 

** Oriflambe cst unc banni^re 

Dl* cendal voajoiant et simple 
Sans portajaiture id’auttv iifiaire.'* 

It would, therefore, seem to have been a plain scarlet flag; whilst 
an English authority states the celestial auriflamb, so by the 
French admired, was but of one colour, a square redde banner.” 
The Chronique de Memdres describes it as having three points 
with tassels of green silk attached. The banner of William the 
Conqueror was sent to him by the pope, and the early Engksh 
kings fought under the banners of Edward the Confessor and 
St Edmund ; M^ile the blended crosws of St George, St Aaidnew 
and St Patrick still forni the nationd ensign of the unrted 
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>^ngland, Scothad and Ireland, whole patron 
v^verally weri. 

><yeux tapjBitry, commemorating the Norman conquest 
^^land, contains abundant representations of the flags of 
period borne lipbn the lances cd the Imiehts of William’s 
army. They appe^ small in size, and pointed, frequently 
indented into three points and bearing pales, crosses and roundels. 
One, a Saxon pennon, is triangular, and roundly indented into 
four pomts 5 one banner is of segmental shape and rayed, and 




Fig. 4. — Pennons and Standards from the Bayeux Tapestry. 


bears the figure of a bird, which has been supposed to represent 
the raven of the war-flag of the Scandinavian Vikings (fi^. 4)* 
In all, thirty-seven pennons borne on lances by various knights 
are represented in the Bayeux tapestry, and of these twenty-eight 
have triple points, whilst others have two, four or five. The 
devices on these pennons are very varied and distinctive, although 
tlie date is prior to the period in which heraldry became definitely 
established. In fact, the flags and their charges are probably 
not really significant of the people bearing them ; for, even 
admitting that personal de%’ices were used at the time, the 
figures may have been placed without studied intention, and 
BO give the general figure only of such flags as happened to have 
come under the observation of the artists. The figures are 
probably rather ornamental and symbolic than strictly heraldic, 
— that is, personal devices, for the .same insignia do not appear 
OH the shields of the several bearers. The dragon standard 
which lie is known to have borne is placed near Harold ; but 
similar figures appear on the shields of Norman warriors, which 
fact has induced a wTiter in the Journal of the Ar^eological 
Association (vol, xiii. p. 113) to suppose that on the spears of 
the Saxons they represent only trophies torn from the shields 
of the Normans, and that they are not ensigns at all. Standards 
in form much resembling these dragons appear on the ^ch of 
Titus and the Trajan column as the standards of barbarians.^ 

At the battle of the Standard in 1138 the English standwd 
was formed of the mast of a ship, having a silver pyx at the 
top and bearing three sacred banners, dedicated severally to 
St Peter, St John of Beverley and St Wilfrid of Ripon, the 
whole being fastened to a wheeled vehicle. Representations 
of three-pointed, cross-bearing pennons are found on seals of 
as early date as the Norman era, and the warriors in the first 
crusade bore three-pointed pennons. It is possible that the 
three points with the three roundels and cross, wjuch so often 
appear on these banners, have some reference to the faith of 
the bearers in the Trinity and in the Crucifixion, for in con- 
temporary representations of Christ's resurrection and descent 
into hell he bears a three-pointed banner with cross above. 
The triple indentation so common on the flags of this period has 
been supposed to be the origin of one of the honourable ordinaries 


—the pfle. The “ pile,” it may be explained, is in the form of a. 
wedge, and unless otherwise specified in the blazon, occupies 
the central portion of the escutcheon, issuing from the middle 
chief. It may, however, issue from any other extremity of the 
shield, and there may be more than one. More secular clmracters 
were, however, not uncommon. In 1244 Henry HI. gave order 
for a “ dragon to be made in fashion of a standard of red silk 
sparkling all over with fine gold, the tongue of which should be 
made to resemble burning fire and appear to be continually 
moving, and the eyes of sapphires or other suitable stones.” 
The Stege of Carlaverock, an Anglo-Norman poem of the 14th 
century, describes the heraldic bearings on the banners of the 
knights at the siege of that fortress. Of the king himself the 
writer says 

“ En sa banni^re trois luparto 

De or fin estoient mis en rouge ; 

and he goes on to describe the kingly characteristics these may 
be supposed to symbolize. A MS. in the British Museum (one 
of Sir Christopher Barker’s heraldic collection, Harl. 4632) 
gives drawings of the standards of English kings from Edward 
111 . to Henry VIIL, which arc roughly but artistically 
coloured. 

The principal varieties of flags borne during the middle 
ages were the pennon, the banner and the standard. The 
“ guydhommes ” or “ guidons,” ‘‘ banderolls,” ” pennoncells,” 
“ streamers ” or pendants, may be considered as minor varieties. 
The pennon (fig. 5, B) was a purely personal' ensign, sometimes 
pointed, but more generally forked or swallow-tailed at the 
end. It was essentially the flag of the knight simple, us apart 
from the knight banneret, borne by him on his lance, charged 
with his personal armorial bearings so dispkued that they 
stood in true position when he couched his lance for action. 
A MS. of the 16th century (Harl. 2358) in the British Museum, 
which gisTS minute particulars as to the .size, shape and bearings 
of the standards, banners, jx*nnons, guydhommes, pennoncells, 
&c., says a pennon must Ijc two yards and a half long, made 
round at the end, and contcyncth the armes of the owner,” 
and warns that “ from a standard or streamer a man may flee 
but not from his banner or pennon bearing his arms.” 

A pennoncell (or penselle) was a diminuti\'c pennon carried 
by the esquires. Flags of this character were largely used on 



Fig. 5. — A, Labarum from medallion of Constantine ; B, Medieval 
Pennon ; C, Medieval Banner ; D, Standard of Henry V. ^ 

any special occasion of ceremony, and more particttlarly at state 
funerals. For instance, we find “ XTI. doz. penselles ” amongst 
the items that figured at the funeral of the duke of Norfolk in 
^564j description of the lord mayor’s procession in the 

following year we read of “ ij goodly pennes (state barges) deckt 
with flages and stremers, and a m (1000) penselles.” Amongst 
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the iteme th^tran the total* cost of the funeral of OHver Cromwell 
up to an enormous sum of moi^ey, we find mention of thirty dozen 
of pennoncells a f(wt long asnd costing twenty shillings a dozen^ 
and twenty dozen of the;;sailhe kind of flags at twelve shillings a 
dozen. * 

The banner was, in the earlier days of chivalty, a.square flag, 
though at a later date it is often found greater in length than in 
depth, precisely as is the case in the ordinary national flags (rf 
to-day. In some very early examples it is found considerably 
longer in the depth on the staff than in its outward projection 
from the staff. The banner was charged in a manner exactly 
similar to the shield of the owner, and it was borne by knights 
banneret and all above them in rank. As a rough guide it may 
be taken that the banner of an emperor was 6 ft. square ; of a 
king, 5 ft . ; of a prince or duke, 4 ft. ; of a marquis, earl, viscount 
or baron, 3 ft. square. As the function of the banner was to 
display the armorial bearings of the dignitary who had the 
right to carry it, it is evident that the square form was the mos^ 
convenient and akin to the shield of primal heraldry. In fact, 
flags were originally heraldic emblems, though in modern devices 
the strict laws of heraldry have often been departed from. 

The rank of knights bannerets was higher than that of ordinary 
knights, and they could be created on the field of battle only. 
To create a knight banneret, the king or commander-in-chief 
in person tore off the fly of the pennon on the lance of the knight, 
thus turning it roughly into the square flag or banner, and so 
making the knight a banneret. The date in which this dignity 
originated is uncertain, but it was probably about the period of 
Edward I. John Chand()S is said to have been made a banneret 
by the Black Prince and the king of Castile at Najara on the 3rd 
of April 1367 ; John of Copeland was made a banneret in the 
reign of Edward ITL, ho having taken prisoner David Bruce, the 
Scottish king, at the battle of Durham. In more modern limes 
Captain John Smith, of Lord Bernard Stuart’s troop of the 
King’s Guards, who saved the royal banner from the parlia- 
mentary troops at Edgchill, was made a knight banneret by 
Charles I. From this time the custom of creating knights 
banneret ceased until it was revived by George 11 . after Dettingen 
in 1743, when the dignity was again conferred. It is true, however, 
that, when in 1763 Sir William Erskine presented to George III. 
sixteen stands of colours captured by his regiment [now the 
T5th (king’s) Hussars] at Emsdorf, he was raised to the dignity 
of knight banneret, but as the ceremony was not performed on 
the field of battle, the creation was considered irregular, and his 
possession of the rank was not generally recognized. 

The banner was therefore not only a personal ensign, but it 
also denoted that he who bore it was the leader of a military 
force, large or small according to his degree or estate. It was, 
in fact, the battle flag of the leader who controlled the particular 
force that followed it into the fight. Every baron who in time 
of war had furnished the proper number of men to his liege was 
entitled to charge with his arms the banner which they followed. 
There could indeed be at present found no better representative 
of the medieval “ banner ” than what we now term the “ royal 
standard ” ; it is essentially the personal battle flag of the king of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It and other 
royal and imperial standards have now become “ standards,” 
inasmuch as they are to-day used for display in the same fashion, 
and for the same purposes as was the “ standard ” of old. The 
“ gonfiilon ” or “ gonfannon ” was a battle flag differing from 
the ordinary banner in that it was not attached to the pole but 
hung from it crosswise and was not always square in shape 
but serrated, so that the lower edge formed streamers. The 
pnfalonwas in action borne close to the person of the commander- 
in-chief and denoted his position. In certain of the Italian 
cities chief magistrates had the privilege of bearing a gonfalon, 
and for this reason were known as “ gonfaloniere.” 

The standard (fig. 5, D) was a flag of noble size, long, tapering 
towards the fly (the “ fly ” is that portion of tie flag farther 
from the pole, the ** hoist ” the portion of the flag attached to 
the pole), the edges of the flag fringed or bordered, and with 
the ends split and rounded off. The shape was not, however, by 
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any means uniform during the middle ages nor were there any 
definite Hailes as to its charges. It varied in size According to 
tife rank of the owner. The Tudor MS. mentioned above says 
of the royal standard of that time7~“ the Standard to be sett 
before the king’s pavilion or tente, and not to be borne in 
battayle; to in length eleven yards.” A MS. of the time 
of Henry VII. gives the following dimensions for standards : 
“ The King’s had a length of eight yards ; that of a duke, seven ; 
a marquis, six and a half ; an earl, six ; a viscount, five and a 
half ; a baron, five ; a knight banneret, foiir and a half ; and 
a knight four yards.” The standard was, in fact, from its size, 
and as its very name implies, not meant to be carried into action, 
as was the banner, but to denote the actual position of its pos- 
sessor on occasions of state ceremonial, or on the tilting ground, 
and to denote the actual place occupied by him and his following 
when the hosts were assembled in camp preparatory for battle. 
It was essentially a flag denoting position, whereas the banner 
was the rallying point of its followers in the actual field. Its 
uses are now fulfilled, as far as royalties are concerned, by the 
“ banner ” which has now I^ecome the royal standard,” and 
which floats over the palace where tlie king is in residence, is 
hoisted at the saluting point when he reviews his troops, and is 
broken from the mainmast of any ship in his navy the moment 
that his foot treads its deck. The essential condition of tlio 
standard was that it should always have the cross of St. George 
conspicuous in the innermost part of the hoist immediately con- 
tiguous to the staff ; the remainder of the flag was then divided 
fesse-wise by two or more stripes of colours exactly as the 
heraldic “ ordinary ” termed “ fesse ” crosses the shield horizon- 
tally. The colours used as stripes, as also those used in the fringe 
or bordering of the standard, were those which prc\'ailcd in the 
arms of the bearer or were those of his livery. The standard 
here depicted (fig. 5, D) is that of Henry V. ; the colours wdiile 
and blue, a white antelope standing between tw'o red roses, and 
in the interspaces more red roses. To quote again from the 
Harleian MS. above mentioned : “ Every standard and guidon 
to have in the chief the cross of St George, the beast or crest with 
his devyce and word, and to be slitt at the end.” The motto 
indeed usually figured on most standards, though occasionally 
it was missing. An excellent type of the old standard is that 
of the earls of Percy, which bore the blue lion, the crescent, 
and the fetterlock — all badges of the family — whilst, as tokens 
of matrimonial alliances with the families of Poynings, Br)An 
and Fitzpayne, a silver key, a bugle-horn and a falchion were 
respectively displayed. There was also the historic Percy motto, 
Es prance en Dieu, No one, whatsoever his rank, could possess 
more than one banner, since it displayed his heraldic arms, which 
were unchangeable. A single individual, however, mig*ht possess 
two or three sUindards since this flag displayed badges that he 
could multiply at discretion, and a motto that he could at any 
time change. For example, the standards of Heniy^ VII., mostly 
green and white — the colours of the Tudor livery — had in one 
“ a red firyc dragon,” in another “ a donne kowe,” in a third 
a silver greyhound and two red roses.” The standard was 
always borne by an eminent person, and that of Henry V. at 
Agincourt is supposed to have been carried upon a car that 
preceded the king. At Nelson’s funeral his banner and standard 
were borne in the procession, and around his coffin were the 
banderol]^ — square, bannerlike flags bearing the various arms 
of his family lineage. Nelson's standard bore his motto, Palmam 
qui meruit ferat, but, in lieu of the cross of St George, it bore the 
union of the crosses of St George, St Andrew and St Patrick, 
the medieval England having expanded into the Ignited Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Again, at the funeral of the duke 
of Wellington we find amongst the flags his personal banner 
and standard, and ten banderolls of the duke’s pedigree and 
descent. ’ 

The guidon, a name derived from the Fr. Guyd-homme^ w&s 
somewhat similar to the standard, but without the cross bf St 
George, rounded at the end, less elongated and altogether les^ 
ornate. It was borne by a leader of horse, and according to a 
medieval writer must be two and a half yards or three yards 
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, and therein shall no armes be put, bot only the <man*t 
.tut, cognisance, and dcvyce/; 

The streamer, so called in Tudor days but now better kno^fci 
as the pennant or pendant, was a long, tapering flag, which it was 
directed '' shall stand in the top of a ship or in the forecastle, 
and therein be put no armes, but the man's cognisance or devyce, 
and may be of length twenty, thirty, forty or sixty yards, and 
is ^itt as well as a guidon or standard.” Amo^st the fittings 
of the ^hip that took Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, to Framce in 
the reto of Heniy Vli. was a ^rete stremour for the shippe 
xl yardes in length viij yardes in brede.” In the hoist was 
"a grete here holding a raggid staflfc,” and ^ rest of the fly 
** powdrid full of raggid staves.” 

Natiowal Flags. — Britisk. The royal Standard of England 
was, when it was hoisted on the Tower on the ist of J^uary 
i8oi, thus heraldically described : — Quarterly ; first and 
fourth, gules, three lions passant gandant, in pale, or, lor England'; 
second, or, a lion rampant, gules, n^hin a double treasure flory 
counter flory of the last, for Scotland ; third, azure, a harp or, 
stringed argent, for Ireland.” The present standard connects 
in direct descent from the arms of the Conqueror. These were 
two leopards passant on a red field, and remained the same 
until the reign of Henry II., when lions were , substituted for 
leopards, and a third added. The next change that took pilace 
was in the reign of Edward III. when the royal arms were for 
the first time quartered; ileurs^d^Hs in the first and fourth 
quarters, and the three lions of England in tlie second and third. 
Tbe fleufs-de-lis were assumed in token of the monarches ckhn 
to the throne of France. In the “ coats Of Edward HI. and 
the tw(^ monarchs that succeeded him, the fleurs-de^ts were 
powdered over a blue ground, but under Henry V. the fleurs^de4is 
were reduced in number to three, and the '** coat ” so devised 
remained the same until the death of Queen Elizabeth. The lion 
of Scotland and the Irish harp were added to the flag cn the 
accession of James I., and the flag then bad the French and 
English arms quartered in the first and fourth quarters, the lion 
of Scotland, red on a yellow ground, in the second quarter, and 
the haro of Ireland, gdd on a blue ground, in the third quarter. 
With the exception of the period of the Commonwealth, to 
which reference will be made later, the flag remained thus until 
the accession of William HI., who imposed upon the Stuart 
standard a central shidd carrying the arms of Nassau. Queen 
Anne made further alterations ; the first and fourth quarters were 
subdivided, the three lions Of England being in one half, the lion of 
Scotland in the other. The ileurs-dt-Us were m the second quarter ; 
the Irish harp in the third. Under George I. and Geoige H. 
the first, -second and third quarters remain^ the same, the arms 
of HanOver being placed in the fourth quarter, and this contkiued 
to be the royal standard until 1601, when the standard was re- 
arranged as first described with the addition of the Hanoverian 
arms displayed on a shield in the centre. On the acc^jssion of 
Queen Victoria, the Hanoverian arms wc removed^ and the 
flag remained as it to-day exists. It is worthy of note, however, 
that in the royal standarf of King Edward VII. Which hangs ii^ 
the chapel of St Geoige at Windsor, the ordinary ‘‘winged 
woman ” form of the harp in the Irish third quartering k altered 
to a harp of the old Irish -pattern. At King Edward's accession 
this banner replaced that of Qu«n Victoria which for rixty-two 
years had bung in this, the chapel of the order of th$ Garter. 

Up to the time of the Stuarts it had been the custom of 
the lord high admiral or person in 'command of the to fly 
the royal standard as deputy of the sovereign. When royalty 
ceased to be, a new flag was devised by the^ council of state for 
the Commonwealth, whidh comprised the “arms of England 
and Ireland in two several escut^ffljns in a red flag within a 
c^partment.” In other woi|Miil*Vas a red flag containing 
two shields, the one bearing thedrbWbf St George, red on a white 
% gri^Lind, the other thq^harp, gold on a blue groimd, and round the 
shields was a wrontb of palm and shamrock leaves. One of these 
* fl^s is still in. e::i -.tence at Chatham dockyard, where it is kept 
in a v/ooflcn chest which was taken out of a Spanish galleon at 
Vigo by Admrj^l Sir George ROoke 'in 1704. "When Cromwell 


became proMtor of the (HjmnxmweMfih 
and Irelwd, he devised ier himself .a pmonal This 

bad the cross of St Gcooge in the iln^t and fourth iqwteni, the 
cross id St Andrew, a white saJtiifl (to a blue in the 

second, and the Irish harp in the thirA His own arms— a lion 
on a black ishield— were imposed lon the cedtte of the flag, No 
one but royalty has a ri^ht to fly the royal standard, and though 
it is constantly iseeoii flying lor purposes of deehrarian its use is 
irregular. There has, however, alwys been one exg^ptioq, 
nan^y, that the Jord high admiral whim in executive command 
of a fleet has alwiiys been entitled to fly the royal standard. 
For example, Lord Howard flew it from ihe mainmast of the 
“ Ark Royal ” when he defeated the Spanish Armada ; the 
duke of Buckingham flew it os lord high admirll in the reign 
of Charles l.,.ai]d the duke of York fought under it when ho 
commanded during the Dutch Wars. 

The national fl^ of the British empire^ is the Union Jack, 
in which are oomlSned in union the crosses of St George, St 
Andrew and St Patrick. St George liad long been a patron 
saint of England, and his banner, argent, a cross gules, its 
national onoign. St Andrew in the some way was the patron 
saint of Scotland, and his banner, azure, a saltire argent, the 
national ensign of Scotland. On the union of the two crowns 
James 1 . issued a proclamation ordaining that “ henceforth, all 
our subjects of this Isle and Kingdom of Greater Britain and* 
the members thereof, shall bear in their main^top the red cross 
commonly called St George’s cross, and the white cross commonly 
called St Andrew’s cross, joined together according to a form 
mode by our heralds, and sent by us to our admiral to be pub- 
lished to our paid subjects ; >and ;in tlueir fore-top our subjects 
of south Britain shall wear the red cross only, as they were wont, 
and our subjects of north Britain in their fore-top, the white 
cross only as they were .accustomed.” This was the first Union 
Jack, as it is generally termed, though strictly the name of the 
flag is the “ Great Union,” and it as only a “ jack ” when flown 
on the jackstaifl of a ship of war. • Prdbably the name of the 
Stuart king ‘^Jacques,” which James I. always signed, gave 
the name to the flag, and then to the staff at which it was hoisted. 
At l^e death of Chaiies L, the lanion with Scotland beingd issolved , 
the ships of the parliiument reverted to the simple cross of St 
George, but the union flag was restored when Cromwell b ag ^ to e 
protector, with the Irish harp imposed upon its centre. 
Restoration, Charles IX. iremovod the and so the;t«gmal 
union flag was restored, and continued as describe the 
year 1801, when, on the legislative unk>ji with Xrekn^jpie cross 
of St Patrick, a saltire .gules, on a. field argent, was incorporated 
in the union 1^. so combine these throe crosses withoj^t 
losing the 'distinctive features of each was not easy each cross 
must be distinct, and retain equally diatinct its fimbrjation, or 
bordering, which denotes Iflbe original ground. In the first 
union flag, the red cross of St George with the white fimbriation 
that represented the .original white field W£^ simply imposed 
upon the white saUhre of St Andrew with its blue field. To 
place the red saltire of St Patrittk on tlie white saltire of St 
Andrew would have been to obliterate the latter, nor would the 
red saltire have its proper bfatiering denoting its original wjflte 
field ; even were the red saltire narrowed in width the ;portion 
of the white saltire that would .appear would not be the St 
Andrew saltire, but only the fimbriation appertaining td 
saltire of St I’atrick. The ^difficulty has been got over by making 
the white broader on one side of the jed than the other. In fact, 
the continuity of direction of the larqks of the St .Patrick red 
saltire has been broken by its portions being r^oved from the 
'Centre of the oblique points ithat form the :St Andrew s ssitire. 
Thus both the Irish and Scottish saltires nan be easily distip- 
goished from one another, whilst the red saltire has its due 
fimbriation. ... 

The Union Jack is tlie moat important of all British 
and is flown by represeatatives of the empire nil the world 
It flics from the jackataiff of every man-of-war in -the 
With the Irish harp on a blue shield, displayed in the centre, iwi 
flown by the loxsd^Houtenaat of Xroland. 
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4gaM^0r’gonar^ of IncJiai ^e star and ipy'm of the order of 
the Star of India are borne in the centre. Colonial governors fly 
\t with the badge of their cpbny displayed in t^e e^tre. Diplo- 
^tiQ representatives use it with the royal arms in the centre, , 
As a military flag, it is flown over fortresses and headquarters, 
and on all occasions of ceremonial Hoisted at the 

mainmast of a man-of-war it is the flag of an admiral of the 
fleet 

Military flags in the shape pf regimental standards and colours, 
and flags used for signalling, are described elsewhere, and it will 
here be only necessary to deal with the navy and admiralty 
flag^ 

The origin of the three ensigns— the red, white, and blue — j 
had its genesis in the navy. In the days of huge fleets, such as 
prevailed in the Tudor and Stuart navies, there were, besides 
the admiral in supreme command, a vice-admiral as second in 
command, and a rear-admiral as third in command, each con- 
trolling his own particular group or squadron. These were 
designated centre, van, and rear, the centre almost invariaWy 
being commanded by the admiral, the vice-admiral taking the 
van and the rdar-^admiral the rear squadron. In order that any 
vessel in any group could distinguidi its own admirals ship, 
die flagships of centre, van, and rear flew respectively a plain 
red, white, or blue fli, and so came into being those naval 
ranks of admiral, vice-aamiral, and reaD'admiral of the red,, white, ; 
and blue which contmoed down to as late as 1864. As the 
admiral in supreme command flew the union at the main, there 
was no rank of admiral of the red, and it was not until November 
^805 that the rank of admiral of the red was added to the navy 
as a special compliment to reward Trafalgar. About 1659, 60> 
that each individual ship in the squadron ^ould be distinguisli- 
able as well as the flagships, each vessel carried a large red„ 
white, or blue flag according as to whether she beUmged to the 
centre, van, or rear, each flag haring in the left-hand upper 
corner a canton, as it is termed, of white bearing the St George’s 
cross. These flags were called ensigns, and it is, of course, due 
to the fact that tlie union with Scotland was for the time dissolved 
that the^" bore only the St George’s cross. Even when the 
restoration of the Stuarts restored the siaius fm tl>c cross of St 
George still remainod alone an the ensign, and it was not altered 
until 1 707 when the bill for the Union of England and Scotland 
passed the English parliament. In 1801, when Ireland joined 
the Union, the flag, of course, became as we know it tq-day. All 
these three eiiisigns belGa 3 g;ed to tlie royal navy, and continued 
to do so until 1864, but as far bock as 1707 shi|:)s of the mercantile 
marine were instructed to fly tlie red ensign. As konclads 
replaced the wooden vessels and fleets became smaller the 
inconvenience of three naval ensigns was mpiSest, and in 1^4 
the grades of flag ofheer were reduced again to admiral, vice- 
admiral, and rear-admjral, and the navy abandoned tlw use 
of the red and blue ensigns, retaining only the white ensign as 
its distinctive flag. The mercantile marine retained the red 
ensign which they were already using, whilst the blue ensign 
was allotted to vessels employed on the public service whether 
home or colonial. 

The white ensign is therefore essentially the flag of the royal 
navy. It should not be flown anywhere or on any occaswm 
except by a ship (or shore establishment) of the royal navy, 
with but one exception. By a grant of William IV. dating from 
j8a9 vessels belonging to the Royal Yacht Squadron, the chief 
of all yacht clubs, are allowed to fly the white ensign. From 
1821 to I&29 ships of the squadron flew the red ensign, as that of 
highest dignity, but as it was also used by merchant ships, they 
then obtained the grant of the white ensign as being more 
distinctive. Some few other yacht clubs flew it until 1842, when 
the privilege was witlidrawn by an admiralty minute. By some 
oversight the order was not conveyed to the Royal Western 
of Ireland, whose shipa flew the white ensign until ih 1857 the 
usage was stopped. Snee that date the Royal Yacht Squadron 
has alone had the privily. Any vessel of any sort flying the 
white ensign, or pennant, df the navy is committing a grave 
4 ^nce, wid the ship can be boarded by any officer of His 


Majesty's service, the colonirs poiwd, the vesael reported to the 
aumonties, and a penalty inflicted on the owners or captain or 
both. The penalty incurred is £^00 fine for each ofience, 
laid down in the ,73rd section of tbe Merchant Shipping Act ^894. 

In 1883 Lord Annesley’s yachf, belonging to tfie Jtoyal Ya^t 
Squadron, was detained at the Dardanelles in consequence of 
her flying the white ensign of the royal navy which brought her 
under the category of a man-of-war, and no foreign man-of-war 
k allowed to pass the Dardanelles without first obtaining an 
imperial trade. Since then owners belonging to the squadron 
have been warned that they must either sail their ships through 
the straits under the red ensign common to all ships British 
owned, or obtain imperial permission if they wish to display 
the white ensign. 

Besides the white ensign the ship of war flies a bng streamer 
from the maintopgallant masthead. Thk, which is called a 
pennant, is flown only by ships in commission ; it is, in fact, 
the of command, and is flrst hoisted when a captain com- 
missions his ship. The pennant, which was really the odd 
“ peanonccll,” was of throe colours for the whole of its length, 
and towards the end left separate in two or three tails, and so 
continued till the cmd of the great wars in 1816. Now, however, 
the pennant is a long white streamer with the St George’s cross 
in the inner portion close to the mast Pennants have been 
carried by men-of-war from the earliest times, prior to 1653 at 
the yard-arm, but since that date at the maintopgallant mast- 
head. 

The blue ensign is exclusively the flag of the public service 
oilier than the royal navy, and is as well the flag of the royal 
naval reserve. It is flown also by certain autlmrized vessels 
of tlie British mercantile marine, the ccawlitions governing this 
privilege being that the captain and a certain specified portion 
of the officers and crew shall belong to the ranks of the royal 
naval reserve. When flown by ships belonging to Brit^i 
government offices the seal or badge of the office is displayed 
in the fly. For example,, hired transports fly it with the yellow 
anchor in the fly ; tlie marine department of the Board of Trade 
has in the fly the device of a ship und^ sail ; the telegraph 
brancli of the post-office shows in tlie fly a device representing 
Father ^J’irne with his hour-glass shatt^ed l;^ lightning ; the 
ordnance department displays upon the fly a shield with a 
cannon and cannon balls upon it. Certain yacht clubs am also 
authorized by special admimRy warrant to fly the blue ensign. 
Some of these ch^lay it plain ; othm show in the fly the distinc- 
tive badge of the club. Consuis-generfd, consuls and consular 
agents also have a right to fly the blue oaaign,. thodistingufiahing 
badge in their case being the royal anus. 

The red ensign is the distinguishing flag of the British merchant 
service, and special orders to this effect were issued W Quean 
Anno in 1707, and again by Queen Victoria in Ine order 
of Queen Anne directed tlmt menphant vessels shodid fly a red 
flag “ with a JJniqn jfack described in a canton at the upper 
cumor thereof next the staff/’ and this is probably the fliit 
time that tho t^rm Unim Jack ” was officially used. In some 
eajies those yacht clubs which fly tbe red ensign change it slightly 
horn that ^wn by the merduint service, to they are allied 
to display the badge of the ckib in the fly. Colonial inefchant- 
men usually display to ordinaiy red ensign^ but, povided they 
have a warrant of authorization from to admiralty, they can 
use the ensign with to badge of the colony in to fly. 

In regard to ensigns it is important to remember tot they 
are purely maritime flags, and though the rule is more hoitoured 
in the btr^h than ki itoervainoe, the only flag thiit la private 
individuai or a corporation has a right to display im shore is the - 
national flag, the Uniim Jeidb, in its plain eolation and without 
any embkzennient. 

There are two other British sea flags whkh arh worthy of 
brief notto. These ore the admirahy flag and to flag of to 
master oi Trinity House. The adm^lty flag k a plain ted 
flag widt a dear onohor in the centre in ydlow. In a sense it is 
a national flag^to to sotrereign hoistsi itwhen afloht hs Conjunc- 
tion with tbe royal )»tahdar*d arid the Union Jack. It wm Id 
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appear to have been first used by the duke of York as lord high 
admital, who flew it when the sovereign was afloat and had the 
Tojral standard flying in another ship. When a board of com- 
missioners was appointed to execute the office of lord high 
admiral this was the flag adopted, and in 1691 we find the 
admiralty, minuting the navy board, then a subordinate depart- 
ment, “ requiring and directing it to cause a fitting red silk 
flag, with the anchor and cable therein, to be provided against 
Tuesday morning next, for the barge belonging to this board.” 
In 1725, presumably as being more pretty and artistic, the cable 
in the device was twisted round the stock of the anchor. It 
was thus made into a “ foul anchor,” the thing of all others that 
a sailor most hates, and this despite the fact that the first lord 
at the time, the earl of nerkcley, was himself a .sailon The 
anchor retained its un seamanlike appearance, and was not 

cleared ” till 1815, and even to this day the buttons of the 
naval uniform bear a “ foul anchor.” The “ anchor ” flag is 
solely the emblem of an administrative board ; it does not carry 
the executive or combatant functions which are vested in the 
royal standard, the union or an admiral’s flag, hut on two 
occasions it has been made use of as an executive flag. In 17)0 
the earl of Berkeley, who at the time was not only first lord 
of the admiralty, but vice-admiral of England, obtained the 
special permission of George I. to hoist it at the main instead of 
the union flag. Again in 1869, when Mr Childers, then first 
lord, accompanied by some members of his board, went on 
board the “ Agincourt ” he hoisted the admiralty flag and took 
command of the combined Mediterranean and Channel squadrons, 
thus superseding the flags of the two distinguished officers who 
at the time were in command of these squadrons. It is hardly 
necessar}^ to add that throughout the navy there was a very 
distinct feeling of dissatisfaction at the innovation. When the 
admiralty flag is flown by the sovereign it is hoisted at the fore, 
his own standard being of course at the main, and the union at 
the mizzen. 

The flag of the master of the Trinity House is the red cross 
of St George on its white ground, but with an ancient ship on 
the waves in each quarter ; in the centre is a shield with a 
precisely similar device and surmounted by a lion. 

The sign of a British admirsd’s command afloat is always 
the same. It is the St George’s cross. Of old it was borne 
on the main, the fore, or the mizzen, according as to whether 
the officer to whom it pertained was admiral, vice-admiral, 
or rear-admiral, but, as ironclads superseded wooden ships, 
and a single pole mast took the place of the old three masts, 
a different method of indicating rank was necessitated. Tf)-day 
the flag of an admiral is a square one, the plain St George’s 
cross. When flown by a vice-admiral it bears a red ball on the 
white ground in the upper canton next to the staff ; if flown 
by a rear-admiral there is a red ball in both the upper and lower 
cantons. As nowadays most battleships have two masts, the 
admiral’s flag is hoisted at the one which has no masthead 
semaphore. The admiral’s flag is always a square one, but thkt 
of a commodore is a broad white pennant with the St Ckorge’s 
cross. If the commodore be first class the flag is plain ; if. of 
the second class the flag has a red ball in the upper canton next 
to the staff. The same system of differentiating rank prevails 
in most navies, though very often a star takes the place ‘of. the ball. 
In some cases, however, the indications of rank are differently 
shown. For instance, botli in the Russian and Japanese navies 
the distinction is made by a line of colour on the upper or lower 
edges of the flag. 

The flags of the British colonies are the same as those of the 
mother country^ but differentiated by the badge of the colony 
being placed in the centre of the flag if it is the Union Jack, or 
in the fly if it be the blue or red ensign. Examples of these are 
shown in the Plate, where the blue ensign illustrated is that of 
New Zealand, the device of the colony being the southern cross 
in the fly. Precisely the same with a large six-pointed 
star, emblematic of the six states immediately under the union, 
forms the flag of the federated commonwealth of Australia. 
The red ensign shown is that of the Dominion of Canada, the 


device in the fly being the armorial bearings of the Dominion. 
As the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as the representative of royalty, 
flies the Union Jack with a harp in the centre, or the viceroy 
of India flies the same flag with, in the centre, the badge of the 
order of the Star of India, so too colonial governors or high 
commissioners fly the union flag with the amis of the colony 
they preside over on a white shield in the centre and surrounded 
by a laurel wreath. In the case of Canada the wreath, however, 
is not of laurel but of maple, which is the special emblem of the 
Dominion. 

Fm/r//.— To come to flags of other countries, nowhere have 
historical events caused so much change in the standards and 
national ensigns of a country as in the case of France. 'I’he 
oriflamme and the Chape de St Martin were sucreeded at the 
end of the i6th century, when Henr)'^ III., the last of the house 
of Valois, came to the throne, by the white standard powdered 
with fleurs-de-lis. This in turn gave place to the famous tricolour. 
The tricolour was introduced at the time of the Rc\'olution, but 
the origin of this flag and its colours is a disputed question. 
Some maintain that the intention was to combine in the flag 
the blue of the Chape de St Martin, the red of the' oriflamme, 
and the white flag of the Bourbons. By others the colours arc 
said to be those of the city of Paris. Yet again, other authorities 
assert that the flag is copied from the shield of the Orleans family 
as it appeared after Philippe Isgalit^ had knocked off the ftettrs- 
dv-lis. The tricolour is divided vertically into three parts of equal 
width — blue, white and red, the red forming the fly, the white 
the middle, and the blue the hoist of the flag. During the first 
and second empires the tricolour became the imperial standard, 
but in the centre of the white stripe w'as placed the eagle, whilst 
all three stripes were richly powdered over with the golden bees 
of the Napoleons. The tricolour is now the sole flag of France. 

American. — Before the Declaration of Independence the 
flags of those colonies which now form the United Stales of 
America were very various. In the early days of New England 
the Puritans objected to the red cross of St George, not from 
any disloyalty to the mother count^\^ but from a conscientious 
objection to what they deemed an idolatrous symbol. By the 
year 1700 most of the colonies had devised badges to distinguish 
their vessels from those of England and of each other. In the 
early stages of the revolution each state adopted a flag of its 
own ; thus, that of Massachusetts bore a pine tree, Soutli 
Carolina displayed a rattlesnake, New York had a white flag 
with a black beaver, and Rhode Island a white flag with a blue 
anchor upon it. Even after the Declaration of Independence, 
and the introduction of the stars and stripes, the latter under- 
went many changes in the manner of their arrangement before 
taking the position at present established. In 1 775 a committee 
was appointed to consider the question of a single flag for the 
thirteen states. It recommended that the union be retained 
in the upper comer next to the staff, the remainder of the fielcU 
of the flag to be of thirteen horizontally disposed stripes, alter- 
nately red and white. This flag, curiously enough, was precisely 
the same as the flag of the old Honourable East India Company. 
On the 14th of June 1777 congress resolved “that the flag 
of the United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white ; that the Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.” This was the origin of the 
national flag, but at first, as the number of the stripes were 
unequal, the flag very often varied, sometimes having seven 
white and six red stripes, and at other times seven red and six 
white, and it was not for some considerable time that it was 
authoritatively laid down that the latter arrangement was the 
one to be adopted. It has also been held that tl)e stars and 
stripes of the American national flag, as well as the eagle, Wei^ 
suggested by the crest and arms of the Washington fainlly. 
The latter supposition is absurd, for the Washington crest was a 
raven. The "Washington arms were a white shield having two 
horizontal red bars, and above these a row of three red stars. 
Thi^ might, by a stretch of imagination, be supposed to have 
inspired the original idea of the flap which was that each state 
in the U^'ion should be represented m the national flag by a star 
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and stripe. Naturally other states coming into the Union 
expected the same privilege. After Vermont in 1790 and 
Kentucky in 1792 had entered the Union, the stars and stripes 
were changed in number from thirteen to fifteen. Later on other 
states joined, and soon the flag came to consist of twenty stars 
and stripes. It was, however, found objectionable to be con- 
stantly altering the national flag, and in the year 1818 it was 
determined to go liack to the original thiiteen stripes, but to 
place a star for each state in the blue union canton in the top 
corner of the flag next the staff. Thus the stars always show the 
exact number of states that are in the Union, v/hilst the stripes 
denote the original number of the states that formed the union.^ 
The presidential flag of the president of the United States is 
an eagle on a blue field, bearing on its breast a shield displaying 
stripes, and above the national motto E plurihus untim, and a 
design of the stars of the original thirteen states of the union. 

Other Countries , — The most general and important of the 
various national flags are figured in the Plate. In the top line 
representing Great Britain are shown the royal .standard, the 
Union Jack (the national flgg), the white ensign of the ropl 
navy, the blue ensign of government service, and the red ensign 
of the commercial marine, colonial flags being shown in the case 
of the two latter ensigns. The two Japanese flags shown are the 
man-of-war ensign — a rising sun, generally known as the sun- 
burst — and the flag of the mercantile marine, in which the red ball 
is used without the rays and placed in the centre of the white 
field. The imperial standard of J apan is a golden chrysanthemum 
on a red field. It is essential that the chr>^santhemum should 
invariably liave sixteen petals. Heraldry in Japan is of a simpler | 
character than that of Europe, and is practiciUly limited to the 1 
employment of “ Mon,” which correspond very nearly to the 
“ crests ” of European hcraldr)\ The great families of Japan 
possess at least one, and in many cases even three, ‘‘Mon,” 
I'he imperial family use two, the one Kiku no go Mon (the august 
chrysanthemum crest) and Kiri no go Mon (the august Kiri 
crest). The first represents the sixteen-petalled chry.santhemum, 
and, although the use of the chrysanthemum flower as a badge 

not necessarily confined to the imperial family, they alone 
liave the right to use tlie sixteen-petalled form. If used by any 
other family , or society or corporation, it must be with a number 
of petals less or more than sixteen. The .second imperial “ Mon ” 
is composed of three leaves and three flower spikes of the Kiri 
{Paulownia imperialis). This, however, is not displayed as an 
official emblem, that being reserved for the chrysanthemum. 
The Kiri is used for more private purposes. For example, the 
chrysanthemum figures in the imperial standard, and the Kiri 
” Mon ” adorns the harness of the emperor’s horses. It is very 
probable that the chrysanthemum crest did not originally repre- 
sent the chrysanthemum flower at all but the sun with sixteen 
rays, and it will be noticed that in the “ sun-burst ” fl^ the 
.sun's rays are sixteen in number. The use of the number sixteen 
is probably traceable to Chinese gcoinantic ideas. 

The Gernmn imperial navy and mercantile maifine flags are next 
depicted. The “ non cros.s " in tlie navy flag is that of the Teutonic 
Order, and dates from the close of the 12th century. For five 
centuries black and white have been the HolienzoUem colours, 
and the first verse of the German war song, Ich bin ein Preusse^ 
runs ; — 

I am a Prussian 1 Know ye not my banner ) 

Before me floats my flag of black and white I 

' ^ M5" fathers died for freedom, 'twas their manner, 

So say these colours floating in your sight." 

The mercantile marine tricolour of black, white and red is em- 
blematic ol the joining of the Hohenzollern black and white with 
the red and white, whicli was llie ensign of the Hanseatic League. 
This flag came into being when the North German Confederacy 
was established (November 25tli, 18O7) at the close of the Austrd- 
Prussian War. 

The German imperial standard has the iron cross with its wl\ite 
border displayed on a yellow field, diapered over in each of the four 
quartCTS with three black eagles and a crown. In the centre of the 
cross is a shield bearing the arms of Prussia surmounted by a crown, 

* By the admission of Oklahoma as a state in 1907 the number of 
-stars became 40, arranged from the top in horizontal rows thus : 
8,7,8,7,8.8-46. 


and surrounded by a collar of the Order of the Black Eagle. In the 
four arms ol the crown are the legend GoU mit mhj The United 

States flag and the tricolour of France have already been fully dealt 
with, and in both countries the one flag is common to both mcn-of- 
war and ships of the mercantile marine. 

The next depicted are the imperial navy and the mercantile 
marine flags of the Austro-Hungarian empire. In the latter the - 
introduction of the green half stripe denotc.s the combination of the 
Austrian red, white and red with the Hungarian red, white and 
green. The shields with which the flag is charged con lain re.spectiveJy 
tlie arms of Austria and of Hungary. The former shield only is 
borne on the man-of-war ensign, and displays the heraldic device ot 
the ancient dukes of Austria, which dates back to the year 1191. 
The Austrian imperial .standard has, on a yellow ground, the black 
double-headed eagle, on the breast and wing.s of which arc imposed 
shields bearing the arms of the provinces of the empire. The flag 
IS bordered all round, the border being comjx)sed of equal-aided 
triangles with their apices alternately inwards and outwards, those 
with their apices pointing inwards being alternately yellow and 
w^hite, the others alternately scarlet and f»Iack. 

The green, white and red Italian tricolour was adopted in 1805, 
when Napoleon 1 . formed Italy into one kingdom. It was adopted 
again in 1848 by the Nationali.sl.s of the peninsula, accepted by the 
king of Sardinia, and, charged by him with the arms of Savoy, it 
liecame the flag of a united Italy. The man-of-war flag is precisely 
similar to that of the mercantile marine, excej^t that in the case of 
the former the shield of Savoy is surmounted by a crowm. The royal 
standard is a blue flag. In the centre is a black eagle crowned and 
di.splaying on its breast the arms of Savoy, the whole surrounded 
by the collar of the Most Sacred Annunziata, the third in rank of all 
European orders. In each corner of the flag is the royal crown. 

For Portugal the flag is one of the few national flags that are parti- 
coloured. It IS lialf blue, half white, with, in the centre, the arms of 
Porliigal surmounted by the royal crovin, and it is the same both 
in the mercantile marine and in the l^ortugucse navy. The royal 
standard of Portugal is an all-red flag charged in the centre with the 
royal arms, as shown in the national flag. 

Ill the Spanish ensigns red and yellow are the prevailing colours, 
and here again the arrangement jiiflers from that generally used. 
The navy flag has a yellow central stripe, with red above and below. 
To Iw correct the yellow should be halt the width of the flag, and each 
of the red stripes a quarter of the width ot the flag. l‘he central 
yellow .stripe is charged in the hoist with an escutcheon containing 
the arms of Ca.stile and Leon, and .surmounted by the royal crown. 
In the mercantile flag the yellow centre i.s without the escutcheon, 
and is one-third of the entire depth of tlie flag, the remaining thirds 
being divided into equal stripes of red and yellow', the yellow above 
! in the upper part of the flag, the red in the lower. Of all royal 
i standards that of Spain is the most elaborate, for it contains quarter- 
iugs of the Spanish royal e.scutcheon, many of the bearings being as 
much an anachronism as if the royal arms ol England were to-day 
to be quartered with the fleur-dc4n. In all, the quartcrings displayed 
are those ol Leon, Castile, Aragon, Sicily, Austria, Burgundy, 
Flaiulers, Antwinp, Brabant, Portugal and France. The flag is 
usually depicted as compo.‘<ed entirely of the quarterings. We 
believe, however, that it is more correctly a piirffle flag in the centre 
of which the quarterings are displayed on an oval shield surmounted 
by a crowm and encircled by the collar ol the order of the Golden 
Fleece. 

The flag of the Russian mercantile marine is a horizontal tricolour 
of white, blue and red. Originally, it w'as a tricolou-r of blue, white 
and red, and it is .said that the idea of its colouring w’as taken by 
Peter the Grc-at when learning shipbuilding in Holland, for as the 
flag then stood it was simply the Dutch ensign reversed. Later, to 
make it more distinctive, the blue and wdiite strijics changed places, 
leaving the tricolour as it stands to-day- The fkig of the Kussian 
navy is the blue saltire of St Andrew on a w’hile gioimd. St Andrew' 
IS the patron saint of Russia, from W’hence tlie emblem. Thp Imperial 
standard is of a character akin to that of Austria ; the ground is 
yellow, and the centre be?irs the imperial double-headed eagle, a 
badge that date.s back to 1472, when Ivan the Creut married a 
niece of Constantine Palaeologiis anti assumed the arms ol the Greek 
empire. On the breast of the eagle is an escutcheon charged with 
the emblem of St George and the Dragon on <i red ground, and this 
is surrounded by the collar of the order of St Andrew. On the splayed 
wings of the eagle arc small shields bearing the arms ol the various 
provinces of the empire. 

The Rumanian flag is a blue, yellow' and red tricolour, the stripes 
vertical, with the blue stripe forming the fly. The Servian flag is a 
horizontal tricolour, the top stripe red, the middle blue and the lower 
white. When these tricolours are flowm as royal standards the royal 
arms are displayed on the central stripe. The flag of Montenegro is 
a horizontal tricolour, the top stripe red, the centre blue, the lower- 
most white. The Bulgarian flag is a similar tricolour, white, gr^n 
and red, the white stripe uppermost, but when flown as a war ensign 
there is a canton in tlie upper comer of the hoist in wliich.is a golden 
lion on a red ground. 

The flag.s of all the three Scandinavian kingdoms are somewhat 
similar in design . That of Denmark, the Dannebrog, has been already 
alluded to, and it is shown in our illustration as flown by the Danish. 
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navy. The mrrcantile marine flag is precisely similar, but rechingnlar 
instead of being swallow-tailed. The Swedish dag is a yellow cross 
on a blue ground. When flown from a man*of‘war it is forked as 
in the Danish, but the longer arm of the cross is not cut off but 
pointed, thus making it a three-poinled flag as illustrated. P>or the 
mteantilc marine the flag is rectangular. When Norway separated 
from Denmark in 1814, the hrst flag was red with a white cross on it, 
arid the arms of Norway in the upper comer of tlie hoist, hut as this 
» was found to resemble too closely the Danish flag, a bine cross 
with a white border was substituted for the red cross. This, it will 
be setn, is the Danish flag with a blue cross imposed u^n the 
white one. For a man-of-war the flag is precisely similar to that of 
Sweden in shape ; that is to say, converted from the rectangular 
into the three-pointed design. While Sweden and Norway remained 
united the flag of each remained di 5 Ttinct, but each bore in the top 
canton of the hoist a nnion device, being the combination of the 
Norwegian and Swedifih national colours and crosses. In each of the 
three above natiemaflties the flag used for a royal standard is the 
nian-of-war flag with the royal arms imposed on the centre of the 
cross. 

The Belgian tricolour is vertical, the stripes being black next the 
hoist, yellow in the centre and red in the fly. That of the Nether- 
lands is a horizontal tricolour, red above, 'white in the centre and 
blue below. In both countries the same flag is common to both na-vy 
and mercantile marine, but when the flag is used as a royal standard 
the royal arms are displayed in the central stripe. The black, 
yellow and red of the Belgian flag are the colours of the dnehy of 
Brabant, and were adopted in 183 t when the monarchy wa.s founded. 
The original Dutch colours adopted when Holland declared its 
independence were orary^r, white and blue, the colours of the house 
ol Orange, and when and how the orange became red is not quite clear, 
though It was certainly prior to 1643. 

The blue and white which form the colouring of the Greek flag 
shown in our illustration arc the colours of the house of Bavaria, 
and were adopted in 1832, when Prince Otho of Bavaria was elected 
to the throne of Greece. The stripes arc nine in number flve blue 
and four white— with, in the upper comer of the hoist, a canton 
bearing a wliitc cross on a blue ground. The flag for the royal navy 
is similar to that flown by the mercantile marine, with the exception 
that it has the addition of a golden crown in tlie centre of the cross. 
The royal standard is a blue flag wilb a white cross, on the centre 
of which the royal arms arc imposed. The cross is exactly similar 
to that in the iSanKsh flag, that is to say, the arms of the cross arc 
not of equal length, tlic shorter end being in the hoist of the flag. 

The very simple flag of Switzerland is one of great antiquity, lor 
it was the emblem of the nation as far back as 1339, and probably 
considerably earlier. In addition to the national* flag of the Swiss 
confederation, each canton has its own cantonal colours. In each 
case the flag has its stripes disposed horizontally. Basel, for instance, 
is half black, half white ; Berne, half black, half red ; Glams, red, 
black and white, Ac., Ac. 

The Turkish crescent moon and star were tfie device adopted by 
Mahomet II. when he captured Constantinople in 1453. Originally 
they were the symbol 01 Diana, the patroness of Byzantium, and 
were adopted by the Ottomans as a triumph, for they had always 
l)een the special emblem of Constantinople, and even now in Moscow 
and elsewiicre the cre.sccnt emblem and the cross may be soon 
comtiined in Russian churches, the crescent badge, of course, indicat- 
ing the Byzantine origin of the Russian chnrdi. The symbol origin- 
ated at the time of the siege of Constantinople by Philip tlie father 
of Alexander the Great, when a nigtit attempt of the besiegers to 
undermine the walls was betrayed by the light of a crescent moon, 
and in acknowledgment of their escape the Byzantine$ raised a 
statue to Diana, and made her badge the .symbol of the city. Bofh 
the man-of-war and mercantile marine flags are the same, but the 
imperial standard of the .sultan is scarlet, and bears iti its centre"' 
tlic device of the reigning .sovereign. This device is known ah ttfe 

Tughra,'^ and consists of the ^ame of the sultan, the title ol kKan, 
and the epithet aUMuzaffar Daima, w'hich means “the ever vic- 
torious. “ The origin of the “ Tughra ’’ is that the sultan Murad t., 
who was not of scholarly parts, signed a treaty by wetting his open 
hand with ink, and pressing it on the paper, the first, second and 
third fingers making smears close together, the thumb and fourth 
finger leaving marks apart. Within the marks thus made the 
scribes wrote iri the name of Murad, his title, and the epithet above 
quoted. The “ Tughra ” dates from the latter part of tho 14th 
century. The smaller characters in the “ T ughra “ change, of course, 
on the acces.sion of every fresh sovereign, but the leading form of the 
device always remains the aame, namely, roundled hues to the left 
denoting the thumb, lines to the right denoting where tiro little 
finger made impressionj and three upright lines indicating the otlier 
fingers. 

The Mtthomnnedan ' states tributary to Turkey also display tho 
crescent arid star, Morodco, Musdat and other Arab states where 
they use an enaten display a red flag, that of the Zanzibar protectorate 
havihg the Biill|l4tmoa in the rs^ro of the red field. 

The Persian sw is white with a border, green on the upper edge 
d£ ttie flag.said Imhb.fLy, and red in the hoist and on the lower edge. 
On the whUlUptoid are the hon and sun. 

TVmi ifliir dinSlam it a wihite rier/hant on b red aroiuid. That of 


Korea, a White flag with, in the centre, a ball, half red, half bine', 
the colours being curiously intermixed, the 'whole being precisely 
as if two large commas ol equal .size, one red and the otlier blue^, 
were united to form a complete circle. 

The Chinese flag is a yellow one, bearing on it Hie emblem of fh^ 
dragon devouring tlie sun. As al pre.sent' Used, it i.s a square flag^ 
but an earlier version was a triangular rightrangled Hag, hoisted with 
the right-angle in I he base of the hoist. The mwclumt flag is red 
with a yellow ball in tho centre. 

Among the South American republics the Brazilian flag is peculiar 
inasmuch as it is the only national flag which carries a motto. 

Meacico files precisely <be same tricolour as Italy, but plain m 
the case of the merchant casigi^, and chaaiged on the centi'al stripe 
with the Mexican arms (as illustrated) when flown as a man-of-war 
ensign. 

Tile Argentine flag is as illustrated flown by the navy, but, ’when 
used by the mercantile marine, the sun emblazoned oh tlio central 
white stripe is omitted, tho flag otherwise being procisi^ly the same. 

The Venezuelan flag shown is also that of tho navy. Tlio flag of the 
mercantile marine is tlie same, but the shield bearing the arms of 
the stale is not introduced into the yellow top stripe in the comer 
near the lioist, as in the naval flag. 

The Chilean cnsigii illustrated is used alike by men-of-war and 
vessels in tlic mercantile marine;, but, when floivn as tho standard of 
tho president, the Chilean arms and .supporters are placed in the 
centre of the flag. 

The pkiin red, white, red in vertical stripes, is the flag of the mer- 
cantile marme of Pern, and bocomos the naval ensign when chained 
on the central stripe with tJic Pervivian arms as shown in our illus- 
tration. In fact, in nearly cvefy case with the South American 
repu lilies, tho ordinary mercantile ntarmi' flag liecomos that of the 
war navy by tho addition of ttie national arms, and in some ca«s ib, 
used in tho same way as a presidential flag. 

in neai’ly every case the fli^js ot the lessor Amt'rioan republics 
are tricolours, and in a very groid many of them the flags are by no 
means such combinations as would meet w'itli the approval ot Euro- 
pean horalds. All flag devising .should lx* in accordance with 
heraldic laws, and one ^ the most ilnprirtant ol these i.s that colour 
.should not be placed on colour, nor motal on motel, yellow in blazonry 
being the equivalent of gold and white of silver. Hence, properly 
demised tricolOnrs arc such as, for example, tliose of France, wdiefe 
the red and blue are divided by white, or Belgium, 'where the black 
and red artt divided by yellow. On the otlier hand, the yellowj blue* 
red ol Venezuela is heraldically an abomination. 

Mamfaclure md Miscellaneous Uses, — Flags, the manufacture' 
of which Is quite a large industry, are almost invariably maclS 
from bunting, a very light, tough and duralile woollen material. 
The regulation bunting as used in the navy is made in 9 in. 
widths, and the flag classes in size according to the number of 
breadths of bunting of wdiich it is composed. The great centi-e 
of the manufacture of flags, as far as the royal navy is concerned, 
is the dockyard at Chatham. Ensigns and Jacks are made in 
different sizes ; the largest ensign made is 33 ft. long by 16 J ft. 
in width,; the largest Jack issued is 24 ft. long and 12 ft wide. 

The dimensions of a flag according to heraldry should be 
either square or in the proportion of two to one, and it is this 
latter dimension that is used in the navy and generally. 

Signalling flags are dealt with elsewhere (sec Signai.), and here 
it will only he necessary to make brief allusion to some inter- 
national customs with regard to the use of flfigs to indicate 
certain purposes! For long a blood-red has always been 
used as a S}"ffii 50 l of mutiny or of revolution. The black flag 
was in days gone by the symbol of the pirate ; to-day, in the only 
case in which it survives, it is flown after an execution to indicate 
that the requirements of the law have been duly carried out. 
All over the world a yellow flag rs the signal of infectious illness. 
A ship hoists it to denote that there are some on board suffering 
from yellow fever, cholera Or some such infectious malady, and 
it remains hoisted until she has received quarantine. _ This flag 
is also hoisted on quarantine station.^. The white flag H Unlver^^ 
ally used as a flag of truce. 

At the sea strMcing of the flag denotes surrender. Whqn 
flag of one cemfttry is placed that of another the victory of 
the former is denoted, hence in time of peace it would be 
insult to hoist the flag of one friendly nation above that of another- 
If such were done by mistake^ aay in “ dressuig ^ip ” for 
an. apology would have to be made* This custom ol hoisdng 
the of the vanauished beneath that of the \TrtDT is of com- 
paratively modem dale, as up to about a century ego the sigii of 
victory was to trail the enemy flag over the taftrail in the wajbeu 
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Each national flag must be flown from its o-wn flagstaff, and this 
is often seen when the allied forces of two or more powers are 
in joint occupation of a town or territory. To denote honour 
and respect a flag is “ dipped.” Ships at sea salute each other 
by ** dipping ” the flag, that is to say, by running it smartly 
down from the masthead, and then eis quickly replacing it. 
When troops parade before the sovereign the regimental flags 
are lowered as they salute him. A flag flying half-mast high is 
the universal symbol of mourning. When a ship has to make 
the signal of distress, this is done by hoisting the national ensign 
reversed, that is to say, upside down. If it is wished to accentuate 
the imminence of the danger it Is done by making the flag into a 
“ weft,” that is, by knotting it in the middle. This means of 
showing distress at sea is of very ancient usage, for in naval 
works written as far back as the rergn of James I. we find the 
“ weft ” mentioned as a method of showing distress. 

We have already alluded to the Union Jack as used for denoting 
nationality, and as a flag of command, but it also serves many 
other purposes. For instance, if a court-martial is being hold 
on board any ship the Union Jack is displayed while the court 
is sitting, its hoisting being accompanied by the firing of a gun. 
In a fleet in company the ship tliat has the guard for the day 
flies it. With a white border it forms the signal for a pilot, and 
in this case is known as a Pilot Jack. In all combinations of 
signalling fliigs which denote a ship’s name the Union Jack 
forms a unit. Lastly, it figures as the pall of every sailor or 
soldier of the empire who receives naval or military honours 
at his funeral. 

Bibliography. — See Flags ; Same Account of iheir History and 
Uses^ by A. MacGeorge (1881); Natiofial Banners: Their History 
and Cimstruction^ by W. Bland (1802) ^onc* of a series of Heraldic 
Tracts, 1850-1892, Br. Museum Library, No. 9906, b. 9; this 
jiamplilct gives the design of the national banners of St George, 
St Andrew and St Patrick, and illustrates and tells the story of the 
composition of the three flags into the great union flag, commonly 
knownasthc Ihiion Jack) ; Our Flags: 7 heir Origin, Use andTraditions, 
by Rear-Admiral S. Eardley-Wilmot (1901), an excellent treatise, 
historical and narrative, on all tlie flags of the British empire ; -*1 
History of the Flag of the United States (Boston, 1872), by G. H. 
Preble ; Flags of World : Their History, Blazonry and A ssoeiaiions, 
by Edward llulme, F.T..S., F.S.A, (1897), a most complete mono- 
graph on the subject, illiLstratecl with a very complete series of plates ; 
Admiralty Book of Flags of all Nations, printed for H.M. Stationery 
oflice, T8H9, kept up to date by the publication periodically of Errata, 
otiicially issuer! under an admiralty covering letter ; Flags of Mari- 
time Nations, iifepared by the Bureau of Equipment dq-iariinont of 
the navy, printed by authority (Washington, 1899). The last two 
works have no letterpress beyond titles, but contain, to scale, 
delineations of all the flags at present used officially by all nations. 
Between the tuo there arc no discrepancies, and the delineation 
oJ a flag taken from either may be assumed as absolutely correct. 
Both are respi«ctively the guides for flag con.struction in the royal 
navy and tlic United States navy. (H. L. S.) 

FLAGELLANTS (from Lat. flagellate, to whip), in religion, 
the name given to those who scourge themselves, or are scourged, 
by way of discipline or petuince. Voluntary flagellation, as a 
form of exalted devotion, occurs in almost all religions. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (ii. 40. 61), it was the custom of the ancient 
Egyptians to beat themselves during the annual festival in 
honour of their goddess Isis. In Sparta children were flogged 
before the altar ol Artemis Orthia till the blood flowed (Plutarch, 
InstiU Laced, 40). At Alea, in the Pcloponnese, women were 
flogged in the temple of Dionysus (Pausanias, Arcad, 23). The 
priests of Cybcle, or atdhigalli, submitted to the discipline in the 
temple of the goddess (Plutarch, Adv, Cdot. p, 1127 ; ApuL, 
Meiam, viii. 173). At the Roman Lupercolia women were 
fliogged by the celebrants to avert sterility or as a purificatory 
ceremony (W, Mannhardt, Mythol. Forsch., Strassburg, 1884, 
p. 72 seq.). 

Ritual fiagellatlon existed amtnig the Jews, and, according 
to Buxtorf {SymiF^gu jtidaica, Basel, 1603), was one of the 
ceremonies of the day of the Great Pardon. In the Christian 
church flogehatian was originally a punishment^ and was 
practised not only by parents and schoolmasters, but also by 
bishops, who thus corrected offending priests and monks (St 
Ai^ustine, Ep, ijp ad MatcdL . ; cf. Cottc, Agd, 306, can. ii.). 


Gradually, however, voluntary flagellation appeared in the 
libri pomitentiales as a veay efficacious means of penance. In 
the nth century this new form of devotion was extolled by some 
of the most ardent reformers in the monastic houses of the west, 
such as Abbot Popon of Stavelot, St Dominic Loricatus (so 
called from his practice of wearing next his skin an iron lorira, 
or cuirass of thongs), and especially Cardinal Pietro Damiani. 
Damiani advocated the substitution of flagellation for the recita- 
tion of the penitential psalms, and drew up a scale according 
to which iQoo strokes were equivalent to ten psalms, and 15,00a 
to the whole psalter. Tin* majority of these reformers exemplified 
their preaching in their own persons, and St Dominic gained 
great renown by inflicting upon himself 300,000 strokes in six 
days. The custom of collective flagellation was introduced into 
the monastic iK)uses, the ceremony taking place every Friday 
after confession. 

The early Franciscans flagellated themselves with character- 
istic rigour, and it is no matter of surprise to find the Franciscan, 
St Anthony of Padua, preaching the praises of this means of 
penance. It is incorrect, however, to suppose that St Anthony 
took any part in the creation of the flagellant fraternities, whidi 
were the result of spontaneous popular movements, and later 
than the great Franciscan preacher ; while Ranieri, a monk of 
Perugia, to whom the foundation of these strange communities 
has been attributed, was merely the leader of tlie flagellant 
brotherhood in that region. About 1259 fratcriiities were 
distributed over the greater part of northern Italy. The con- 
tagion spread very rapidly, extending as far a.s the Rhine pro- 
vinces, and, across Germany, into Bohemia. Day and night, 
long processions of all classes and ages, headed by priests carrying 
crosses and banners, perambulate Uie streets in double file, 
reciting prayers and ckawiiig the blood from their bodies with 
leathern thongs. I'he magistrates in some of tlie Italian towns, 
and especially Uberto Paliavicino at Milan, expelled the flagellants 
with threats, and for a time the sect disappeared. The disorders 
of the 14th centuiy, however, the numerous earthquakes, and 
the Black Death, which had spread over the greater jxirt of 
l^urope, produced a condition of ferment and my.stic fever wliidi 
was very favourable to a recrudescence of morbid forms of 
devotion. 'J’he flagellants reappeared, and , made the state of 
religious trouble in Germany, provoked by the stniggle between 
the jmpacy and Louis of Bavaria, subserve their cause. In the 
spring of 1349 bands of flagellants, perhaps from Hungary, 
began their propiiganda in the south of Germany. Lkuh band 
was under the command of a leader, who was assisted by two 
lieutenants ; and olH^dience to the leader was enjoined upon 
every member on entering the brotherhood. The flagellants 
paid for their own persoiul maintenance, but were allowed 
to accept board and lodging, if offered. The penance lasted 
33J days, during which they flogged themselves with thongs 
fitted with four iron points. They read letters which they said 
had fallen from heaven, and which threatened the earth with 
terrible punislunents if men refused to adopt the mode of penance 
taught by the flagellants. On several occasions they incited 
the populations of the towns through which thc}' pass^ against 
the Jews, and also against the monks who opposed their prof)a- 
ganda. Many towns shut their gates upon them ; but, in spite 
of discouragement, they sprwul from Poland to the Rhine, and 
penetrated as far as Holland and Flanders, Finally, a band 
of 100 marched from Basel to Avignon to the court of Pope 
Qement VI., who, in spite of the sympathy shown them by 
several of his cardinals, condemned the sect as constituting a 
menace to the priesthood. On the 20th of October 1349 Clement 
published a bull commanding the bishops and inquisitors to 
stamp out the growing heresy, and in pursuance of the pope’s 
orders numbers of the sectaries perished at the stake or in the 
cells of the inquisitors and the episcopal justices. In 13S9 tlie 
leader of a flagellant band in Italy called the bianchi was burned 
hy order of the pope, and his following dispersed. In 1417, 
however, the Spamish Dominican St Vincent Ferrer pleaded 
the cause of the flagellants with great warmth At the council 
of Constance^ and dicited n severe from John Gersoo 
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{Epistola ad Vuicentium\ who declared that the flagellants were 
showing a tendency to slight the sacramental confession and 
penance, were refusing to perform the culius of the martyrs 
venerated by the church, and were even alleging their own 
superiority to the martyrs. 

The justice of Gerson's protest was borne out by events. 
In Germany, in 1414, there was a recrudescence of the epidemic 
of flagellation, which then became a clearly-formulated heresy. 
A certain Conrad Schmidt placed himself at the head of a com- 
munity of Thuringian flagellants, who took the name of Brethren 
of the Cross. Schmidt gave himself out as the incarnation of 
Enoch, and prophesied the approaching fall of the Church of 
Rome, the overthrow of the ancient sacraments, and the triumph 
of flagellation as the only road to salvation. Numbers of 
Beghards joined the Brethren of the Cross, and the two sects 
were confounded in the rigorous persecution conducted in 
Germany by the inquisitor Eylard Schoneveld, who almost 
annihilated the flagellants. This mode of devotion, however, 
held its ground among the lower ranks of Catholic piety. In 
the i6th centur}" it subsisted in Italy, Spain and southern France. 
Henry III. of France met with it in Provence, and attempted to 
acclimatize it at Paris, where he formed bands divided into 
various orders, each distinguished by a different colour. The 
king and his courtiers joined in the processions in the garb of 
penitents, and scourged themselves with ostentation. The 
king’s encouragement seemed at first to point to a successful 
revival of flagellation ; but the practice disappeared along with 
the other forms of devotion that had sprung up at the time of 
the league, and Henry III.’s successor suppressed the Paris 
brotherhood. Flagellation was occasionally practised as a 
means of salvation by certain Jansenist convulsionaries in the 
i8th century, and also, towards the end of the i8th century, 
by a little jansenist sect known as the Fareinists, founded by 
the brothers Bonjour, cuth of Fareins, near Tr^voux (Ain). 
In 1820 a band of flagellants appeared during a procession at 
Lisbon ; and in the Latin countries, at the season of great 
festivals, one may still see brotherhoods of penitents flagellating 
themselves before the assembled faithful. 

For an account of flagellation in antiquity sec S. Rcinach, CuHes^ 
mythes ct reliffions (vol. i. pp. 173-183, i<jo6), which contains a biblio- 
graphy of the subject. For a bibliography of the practice in medieval 
times, see M. Rohricht, " Bibliographischc Beitrage zur Gesch. dcr 
Gcissler ' ' in Briegers Zeitschrift fUr Kirchengesektehte , i. 3 1 3. (P- A.) 

FLAGELLATA, the name given to the Protozoa whose 
dominant phase is a ‘‘ flagellula,” or cell-body provided with 
one, few or rarely many long actively vibratile, cytoplasmic 
processes. Nutrition is variable; — (i) “ llolozoic ” ; food 
taken in by ingestion, by amoeboid action either unspecialized 
or at one or more well-defined oral spots, or through an aperture 
(mouth) ; (2) “ Saprophytic ” ; food taken in in solution through 
the general .surface of the body ; (3) “ Holophytic ” ; food- 
material formed in the coloured plasm by fixation of carbon 
from the medium, with liberation of oxygen, in presence of light, 
as in green plants. Fission in the “ active state occurs and is 
usually longitudinal. Multiple fission rarely occurs save in a 
sporocyst, and produces microzoospores, which in some cases 
may conjugate with others as isogametes or with larger forms 
(meg^ametes). “ Hypnocysts ” to tide over unfavourable 
conditions are not infrequent, but have no necessary relation to 
reproduction. Many have a firm pellicle which may form a hard 
shell : again a distinct cell-wall of chitin or cellulose may be 
formed : finally, an open cup, theca,” of firm or gelatinous 
material may be present, with or without a stalk ; such a cup 
and stalk are often found in colonial species, and are subject 
to much the same conditions as in Infusoria. The nucleus is 
simple in most cases ; but in Haemoflagellates it is connected 
with a second nucleus, which again is in immediate relation 
with the motile apparatus ; the former is termed the ‘‘ tropho- 
nucleus,” the latter the “ kineto-nucleus.” 

As reserves the protoplasm may contain oil, starch, paramylum, 
leucosin (a substance soluble in water, and of doubtful com- 
position), proteid granules. In the holophytic forms the cyto- 
plasm contains specialized parts of more or less definite form, 
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1. Chlamydomonas pulvisculus, 
Ehr. {Chlamydomonadidav) free- 
swimming individual. 

a = nucleus, 

contractile vacuole. 
c — starch cor]nisclc. 
d = cellulose investment. 
f = stigma (eye-spot). 

2. Resting stage of the same, 
with fourfold division of the 
ccll-con tents. Let ters as before . 

3. Breaking up of the cell- 
contents into minute biflagellate 
swarm-spores, which escape, and 
whose history is not further 
known. 

4. Syncrypta voivoXy Ehr. 
(Chrysonionadidae). A colony 
enclosed by a common gelatinous 
test Ct. 

a s stigma. 

b ~ vacuole (non-contractile) . 

5. VfogUna volvoXy Ehr. 


[Chrysomonadidae). Half of a 
large colony, the flagellates em- 
bedded in a common jelly. 

6 . Chloyogomum enchlortm, 
Ehr. {Chlattivdomonadidae). 

a = nucleus. 
b — contractile vacuole. 
c = starch grain. 
d — eye-spot. 

7. Chlorogoniwn euchlorum, 
"Ehr .{Chlamvdomonadidae). Copu- 
lation of two liberated micro- 
gonidia. 

a =* nucleus. ♦ 

b - contractile vacuole. 
d - eye-spot (so called). 

8 . Colony of THnohryon serftt- 
larta, Ehr. ; x 200 {Chrysowona'^ 
didae), 

9. Haemaiococcus palustris, 
Girod { = ChlainydococcuSy Braun, 
Protococcus, Cohn), one of the 
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Ckrysomoftadidae ; ordinary in- 
dividual with widely separated 
test. 

nucleus. 

b ^ contractile vacuole. 
c - amylon nucleus (pyre- 
noid). 

JO. Dividing resting stage of 
the same, with eight fission pro- 
duct.s in the common test e. 

11. A microgonidium of the 
same. 

12. Phalansterium consociatum^ 
Ciciik. [Choanofiagellata ) ; x 325, 
Disk-like colony. 

13. Euglena viridis^ Ehr. ; 
X 300 {Ettglenidae). 

a = pigment spot (stigma), 
h = clear space. 
c = para!nylum granules. 
d = chrornatophor (endo- 

chromc plate). 

14. Gonium pectorale^ O. F. 
Muller [Volvocineae). Colony 
seen from the flat side ; x 300, 

a = nucleus. 

h = contractile vacuole. 
c — amylon nucleus. 

15. Dtnohryon sertulariaf Ehr, 
{Chyysomonadidae)^ 

« = nucleus. 

h - contractile vacuole. 
c = amylon nucleus. 
d ~ free colourless flagellates, 
}>robably not belonging 
to Dinobryon. 
c = stigma (eye-spot), 

/ - chromatophors. 

16. Peranema trichophnrum, 
Ehr. {Peranemidae)f creeping in- 
dividual seen from the back ; 
X 140. 

c = pharynx, 

= mouth. 

17. Anterior end of Euglena 
acuSf Ehr., in profile, 

a ^ mouth. 
b = vacuoles. 
c = pharynx. 

<f = stigma (eye-spot). 
e =- parani yluin-body, 

/ — chlorojiliyll corpuscles. 

iS. I’art of the suiiare of a 
colony of Volvox globator^ L, 


(Volvocidae), showing the inter- 
cellular connective fibrils. 
a — nucleus. 

b s= contractile vacuole, 
c - starch granule. 

19. Two microgametes (sper- 
matozoa) of Volvox globator^ L. 

= nucleus. 

b = contractile vacuole. 

20. Ripe asexually produced 
daughter-individual of Volvox 
minofy Stein, still enclosed in the 
cyst of the parthenb-gonidium. 

a — young, partheno-gonidia. 

21, 22. Trypanosoma sanguinis^ 
Gruby {Haematn flagellates), from 
the blood of Rana esculenta, 
a = nucleus ; x 500. 

23-26. Reproduction of Bodo 
caudatus, Duj. (Bodonidae), after 
Dallinger and Drysdale ; 2^, 

fusion of several individuals (plas- 
modium) ; 24, encysted fusion- 
product dividing into four; 25, 
later into eight ; 26, cyst filled 
with swarm-spores. 

27. Distigma proteus, Ehbg., 
O. F. Muller (Euglenidae) ; x 440. 
Individual with the two flagella, 
and strongly contracting hinder 
region of the body. 

28. The same devoid of flagella. 
c,c== the two dark pigment 

spots (so-called eyes) near 
the mouth. 

29. Oicomonas iermo {Monas 
ierm< /) Ehr. (one of the Oicomona- 
didae). 

c — food-ingesting vacuole, 
d — food-particle ; x 440. 

30. The food - particle d has 
now been ingested by the vacuole. 

31. Oicomonas mutabilis^ Kent 
{Oicomonadidae), with adherent 
static. 

a = nucleus. 

- contractile vacuole. 
c = food -particle in food 
vacuole, 

32. 33. Cerromnnas crassicauda, 
Duj. {Oicomonadidae), showing 
two conditions of the pseudo- 
podium-protruding tail. 

« = nucleus. 

b — contractile vacuoles. 
c = mouth. 


known generally as “ plastids ” or “ chromatophores ” impreg- 
nated with a lipochrome pigment, whether green (chlorophyll), 
yellow or brown (diatomin or some allied pigment), or again red 
(chlorophyll with phycoerythrin). In the active condition of 
such coloured holophytic forms there is usually at least one 
anterior “ eye-spot,” of a refractive globule embedded behind 
in a collection of red pigment granules. The single anterior 
flagellum tractellum ” of so many of the larger forms acts 
by the bending over of its free end in consecutive meridians, 
so as to describe a hollow cone with its apex backwards ; we 
may imitate this by bending the head of a slender sapling round 
and round while it is implanted in the soil ; and the result is to 
push the water backwards, or in other words to pull the body 
forwards, the whole rotating on its longitudinal axis as it moves 
on (Y. Dekige), An anterior lateral trailing flagellum may 
modify this axial rotation. and help in steering. When the animal 
is at rest — attached by its base or with its body so curved as 
to resist onward motion — the current produced by the tractellum 
will bring suspended particles up against the protoplasm at its 
base of insertion. As noted by E. R. Lankester, the posterior 
flagellum of many Haemoflagellates, like that of the spermato- 
zoon of Metazoa, propels the cell by a sculling motion behind ; 
he terms it a “ pulsellum.” Such flagellar motion is distinct 
from that of cilia, which always move backwards and forwards, 
with a swift downstroke and a slower recovery in the same plane ; 
though where the flftgella are numerous they may behave in this 


way, and indeed flagella agree with cilia in being mere vibratory 
extensions of cytoplasm. Symmetrically placed flagella may 
have a symmetrical reciprocating motion like that of cilia. 

Many of the Flagellata are parasitic (some haematozoic) ; 
the majority live in the midst of putrefying organic matter in 
sea and fresh waters, but are not known to be active as agents 
of putrefaction. Dallinger and Drysdale have shown that the 
spores of Bodo and others will survive an exposure to a higher 
temperature than do any known Schizomycetes (Bacteria), 
viz. 250® to 300^ Fahr., for ten minutes, although the adults are 
killed at 180®. 

The Flagellata are for the most part very minute ; the Proto- 
mastigopoda rarely exceeding 20 /x in length. The Euglenaceae 
contain the largest species, up to 130 /x in length, exdusive of 
the flagellum. 

Our classification is modified from those of Senn (in Engler 
and Prantl, Pflanzenfamilien) and Hartog (in Cambridge Natural 
History). 

I. RHIZOFLAGELLATA (PANTOSTOMATA) 

Food taken in by p.seudopodia at any part of the body. 

Order 1. — HOLOMABTIOACEAE. Body homaxial with uniform 
flagella. Multicilia (Cienkowski) ; Grassia (Fisch, in frog’s blood 

and gastric mucus). 

Order 2.— RHIZOMASTIOAOEAE. Flagellum i, 2 or few, diverg- 
ing from anterior end. Masiigamoeha (F. E. Schulze). 

II. EUFLAGELLATA 

Food taken in at one or more definite mouth-spots, or by a true 
mouth, or by absorption ; or nutrition holophytic. 

Order 1. — PROTOM ABTIQACEAE. Contractile vacuole simple, one 
or more, or absent ; either holozoic, ingesting food by a mouth- 
spot (or 2 or more), saproj)hytic, or parasitic. 

Family i.— Oicomonadidak. Flagellum r, sometimes with 
a tail-like posterior prominence passing into a.temporary 
flagellum, but without other cytoplasmic processes. 
Oicomonas (Kent); Cercomonas (Dujardin) (fig. jj); 
Codonoeca (james-Clark), with a gelatinous theca. 

Family 2. — Btcoecidae. Differs from Oicomonadidae in a uni- 
lateral proboscidiform process next the flagellum ; often 
thecate and stalked, forming branched colonies, like 
Choanoflagellaics in habit. Biioeca (j.-Cl.), Poteriodendron. 

Family 3. — Choanoflagem.idab, (Choanofiagellata, Kent ; 
Craspedomonadina, Stein). As in previous families, but 
with flagellum surrounded by an obconical or cylindrical 
rim of cytoplasm, at the base of which is the ingestive 
area. The cells of this group have the morphology of the 
flagellate cells (choanocytes) of sponges. They are often 
colonial, and in the gelatinous colony of Proterospongia, 
the more internal cells (fig. 2, /j) pass into a definite 
“ reproductive stale.” Many stalked forms arc epizoic on 
Entomostracan Crustacea. 

{a) Naked forms often stalked : Monosiga (Kent), stalked 
solitary ; Codosiga (Kent) (fig. 2, ^y), stalked social ; 
Dcsmarella (Kent), un-stalked, and Astrosiga (Kent), 
stalked, form floating colonies. 

(6) Forms enclosed in a vase-like shell: Salpingoeca (J.- 
Cl.) ; (fig. 2, j, Oy 7) recalling the habit of Monosiga 
and Codosiga ; Polyoeca forming a branched free 
swimming colony. 

(c) Forms surrounded by a gelatinous sheath : Proiero- 
spongia (Kent) (fig. 2, 75) ; PhiUanstertinn (Cienk.) 
(fig. I, y 2 ')» ha.s a slender cylindrical collar, and a 
branching tubular stalk. 

Family 4. — Haemoelagellidae. Forms with a complex nuclear 
apparatus, and a muscular undulating membrane with 
which one or two flagella are connected, parasitic in Metazoa 
(often in the blood). Trypanosoma (Gruby) (fig. i, ^/, .?.?), 
Herpetomonas {Kviit),Tfeponema (Vuillemin) {- Spirochaete, 
auett., nec. Ehrbg.). 

Family 5. — Ampiiimon adidae. Flagella 2 anterior, both directed 
forward, equal and similar ; in stalk .sheath, &c., often 
recalling Choanofiagellata, Amphimonas (Kent), Diplomitus 
(Kent) ; Spongomonas (St.), with thick branching gelatinous 
sheath. 

Family 6. — Monadidae. Flagella 2 (3), anterior all directed 
forwards; one long the other (or 2) accessory, short. 

Monas (St.); Anthophysa (Bory) (fig. 2, /.?, /?), with the 
stalk composed of the accumulation of faeces at the hinder 
end of the cells of the colony. 

Family 7. — Bodonidae. Flagella 2 (or 3) i anterior, the other 
(i or 2) antero-latcral and trailing or becoming fixed at the 
end to form a temporary anchor. 

Bodo (Ehrb.) (figs, i, and 2, 10). B. lens is the 
** hooked ” and B. saltans the ** springing monad ” of 
DaUinger and Drysdale ; Dallingeria (Kent) with a pair of 
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Fig. 2.--FlagelJata. 


I. Salpin^oeca fusi/ormis^ S. 
Kent (Oioanoliagclliita), Thu 
protoplasmic body is drawn to- 
tlicr witliin the goblet-shaped 
and divided into numerous 
spores: X 1500. 

z* Escape of tliu spores of the 
same as monohagellatc and 
swana^s^rea. 

3. Co^si^a umbeUatay Tatem 
(Choanoflagellata) ; adiilt colony 
formed by dicliotomous growth ; 
W625. 

4., A single aooid of the same ; 
xxa5o, 

<1= nucleus. 

^ s^contiactile vacuole, 
rath© characteristic "col- 
lar " of naked stream- 
ing protcmlasm. 

5k Hexamita infloia, Duj. {T>is^ 
fomatidae); X65O; normal 
adult. 


C), 7. SalbingoAca ur(eolaiUf_ S. 
Kent (Choanoflagellata) : — -IS, 
with collar extended ; 7, with 
collar retracted within the 
stalked cup. 

8. Polytoma uveUt^^ Mull. sp. 
{CMamydomonadiAae) ; x 800. 

g. Laphomonas blattafumj 
Stein {Tfithonymphidae) from 
the intestine of Blatta orienialis, 

10. Bodfi lens, Miill. ; x 800. 
{Bodonidae), the wavy filament 
is a tractellum, the straight one 
is a trailing thread. 

IX. Tetramitus suUatus, Stein 
(Texramitidae) ; X430. 

12. Anthophysa vegetans, 0 . F. 
MtUler [Monadidae) ; x 300. 
A typical, ewet. shortly-branch- 
ing colony sitock with four ter- 
minal monad-clusters. 

13. Monad cluster of the same 
in optical section ( xSoo), show- 


ing the relation of the individual 
monads or dagellate zooids to the 
stem d. 

14. THfetmitus rastratus, Perty 
{Tetramitidae ) ; x iooo« 

nucleus, 

6 ss contractile vacuole. 

15. Proterospongia Haeckeli, 
Saville Kent (Choanoflagellata) ; 
X 800. A social colony of about 
forty flagellate zooids. 

a tr nucleus. 

6 tt contrac'tite vacuole. 

rsamoebiform cell sunk 


within the cobnial gela- 
tinous test compared by 
S. Kent to a mesoderm 
cell of the sponges. 
d = similar cell reproducing 
by transverse fission. 
c = normal cclls» with their 
collars contracted. 

/ = substance of test. 

individual rcj^roducing 
by multiple fi.ssion , pro- 
ducing micmzooflporeh, 
comparable to tlie sper- 
matozoa of Sponges. 


antero-lateral flagella ; Cosiia mcatrix (Leclerq) is also 3- 
flagellate ; causes destructive cpitlemics in fish-hatcberie.s, 

Family 8 .— Tbiramitidae. Body pyriform, the pointed end 
posterior ; flagella 4 anterior, 

Tetramitus (Perty) (T. calycinus of Kent, fig, 2, //, jpi, 
is the " calycine monad " of Dallinger and Drysdale : 
Trichomonas, Donnx^, possesses a longitudinal undulating 
membrane, and is an innocuous human parasite ; il lo 
possibly related to 
Ha emo flagellates 
on one hand and 
to Trichouymphi” 
doe on the other. 

Family q.— Distoma- 
TiDAE, Mouth- 
spots two, or one, 
w'ith a distinct 
construction; fla- 
gella symmetri- 
cally arranged ; 
nucleus bilobed 
orgcmimitc. Hex- 
amiltis (Duj.) (fig. 
a, j), saprophytic 
and parasitic; frt- 
pomonas (Duj.), 
freshwater; AUga- 
siotna (Grassi) (-?* 

J.amblia of Blan- 
chard), W’ith con- 
stricted mouth - 
spot and blepha- 
ix)pla8t (kineto- 
nucleu.s) parasitic 
in the small inte.s- 
tine ol Mammals, 
inchidmg Man. 

Family 10, -Tricho- 
nVmphidae. Fla- 
gella numerous, 
sometimes accom- 
panied by one or 
more undulating 
membrane.s ; cyto- 
plasm highly 
differentiated ; 

.contractile vac- 
uole absent ; all 
parasitic in in- 
sects (all except 
Laphomonas in 
Termites— the so- 
called White 
Ants.) 

Lophomonas^X,) 

(fig. 2, 9) ; para- 
sitic in the cock- 
roach; Dinenympka {Lj^idy\, Pyrsonympha (Leidy); Triihe^ 
nympha (l.eidy) (fig. 3,y). 

Family ti. — Opalinidae. Flagella short, numerous, ciliform, 
uniformly distributed over the flat oval body ; nuclei small, 
numerous, imiionn. 

Only genus, OpeUina (Purkln^e and Valentin) (fig. 3f 
in bladder and cloaca of the frog (usually regarded as an 
aberrant cflialc, but E. R. I-ankester expre.s.scd doubts- asr 
to its position in the nth edition of this encyclopaedia), m' 
Order a.-^BRTSOMOKAIUkCEAS. Contractife vacuole simple (in 
iresh-water forms) or absent ; plastids yellow -or brown always 
present ; reserves fat. 

Family 1 .— Chryrdmonadidae. Body naked, often amoeboid 
in actfvft state, or soinetimes with a cup-like theca, a gela- 
tinoia! hiYestment, » ton cutiole, or Mlwificd shell t reserves 
fat or kucozin (starch in Z(mantMjLa \ ; eye-spot present. 
Chromulina (Cienk.) often fonn.s a goltoi scum on tanks ; 
Chfysam&i^a (Klebs) ; HydfUfUs (Azardh), theca of cdlony 



Fm. 3. 

1. THchtynympha agilis, Leidy, from 
gut of While Ant (Termite) ; x Ooo. 

2. Opalina rananm, 7 ’urkiuje para- 
sitic in frog rectum multinucleate adult ; 

X 100. 

3, 4. Binary fissions 0/ .same, i-riuckat, 
individual at final stage of liasion. 

5. Same encysted dejcclcd from 
rectum to be swallowed by tadpole. 

6. Young 1 -nucleate individual 
emexgiRi from cyst, destined to grow, 
proliferating its nuclei to adult form, 

a — nucleus. 

b^^iood (?) particles in fig. i. 
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f^rminp; branching fcnbes, simniathig ft ^rellovr Conferva fn 
mountain torrents; Dtnobrym (JShrb.) <fig. i, A’, 7^); 
Stylochfysalis (St.) ; Urogleum (Ehfb.) ; Syfitrypta (Elirln), 
and Symtra (Ehrb.) (fxg. r, j) form floating spherical 
colonics ; Zoaxanthella (Brandt), symbiotic as yellow 
cells " in Radiolftria Faraminijeva^ MiUeporn^ and many 
Actmozoa» 

Family 2 .— Coccolithoi^moriDae. Body invested in a spheri- 
cal lest strengthened by calcareous elements, tangential 
circular plates, ''' coccoliths,” *' discolitbs,” “ cyalholiths,** 
or radiating mds “ rhabdoliths.” These arc often found in 
Foraminiferal ooic and its fossil condition, chalk ; when 
coherent as in thecoimpiete test, they are known as “ cocco- 
aplicres ” and “ rhabdospheres." Cocuohthophora (Loh- 
mann), Fhahdosphaera (Haeckel). 

Order 3. — CR^tOMOHA&ACEAE. Contractile vacuole (in fresh- 
water forms) dimple ; plastids green, mom rarely red, brown or 
absent ; reserves starch ; holophytio tir .saprophytic. Crypto* 
mcmas (Ehrb.) ; Paramoeba (Greed) has yellow plastids and 
shows two cycles, in the one amoelioid, finally encysting to pro- 
duce a brood of ftagcllulac : in the other flagellate, and multiply^ 
ing by longitudinal tresion (it differs fmm Masti^awoeba in jxwsess- 
ang no flagellum in the amoeboid state, though it takes in food 
amoel>a-fashion) ; Chilomon'os (Ehrb.). 

Order 4. — CHLOEOMONADACEAE. Contr''ctile vacuoles 1-3, a 
complex of variable arrangement ; pcllic'ie delicate ; plastids dis- 
coid chlorophyll -bodies ; reserves oil ; eyp-fi|iot abseni even in 
active state ; holophytic or sajurophytic, thougil with an anterior 
blind tubular depression simulating a pharynx. Co^/oMOHas (St.), 
Tncuolarif/ (Cknik.). 

Order 5. — EUOLENACEAE- Vacuole large, a fe.servoif for one or 
more accessoiy vaeiioles, contractile and opening to the surface 
by a canal (" phar>'nx in which are pianred one or two stmng 
Amelia ; pellicle strong often striated ; nucleus large, chromato- 
phores green, complex or absent ; reserves paramylum graniile.s- 
Of definite shape, and oil ; nutrition variable ; body stiff oi* 
“ metabolic,'' never amoeboid. Among the true Flagellates these 
are the largest, few being below 40 ^ and several attaining 130 ju 
in lejigth of cell-lxxly (excluding flagellum). Encysted condition 
common ; the green forms sometimes multiply in tiiis state and 
simiilafo unicellular Algae. 

Family 1 -EtTOT.ENiDAE. Hadial (monaxial) forms; nutrition 
saprophytic or holophytic, mostly one flagellate, (i) 
Chromatophore large ; eye-spot coilsiiicuous. L'ugUna 
(Ehrb.) (lig. I, 77), with flexible cuticle and metabolic 
movements (tlii.s is probably Priestley’s “green matter" 
through which he obtained ox)»gen gas) — a very common 
genus; Colaiium (Ehbg,), m its resting state epixoie on 
Copepocla, vriiieh it colours green; lartrepUa (I’erty), bi- 
fliigellate ; Asta^kna (St.); TnuheUmwnas (Ehrb), witli 
a hard ln*own cuticle ; l^hacus (Nitszche), with a firm rigid 
pelliclf*, oitf'u s^munetrically flattened ; Crypiof^lena (Ehbg.). 
(2) Chromatciphares absent. A.^Uu^ia (Duj.), body meta- 
bolic ; Mttundium (Forty), body not metabohe, somewhat 
inflected atul crescentic ; Sphenornonas (Stein), with a short 
accessory trailing flagellum in front peeled ; Di stigma 
(Ehbg.) (fig. 1, .?7, .7^), very metabolic, with two unequal 
flagella and two dark pigment fjioIr. 

Family 2.— PKKANrcMinAE. Bilaterally symmetrical, often 
creeping, pfiaryiix highly developed, witli a firm rod-like 
skeleton, sometimes prntrusible ; nuirition saprophytic 
and holozoic. Peranrma (Ehbg.) and Vrtttylus (Mere- 
Rchowsky), uni-flagollato Creeping, very metabolic. Petu- 
Inmauas (St), uni-flagvlkite flattened with a dwp ventral 
groov'i', not metabolic ; iletcroumna (Duj.) and Tropido- 
scyphu<i (St.), with a small accessory anterior trailing 
flagellum; Anisofwma (Duj.) and Jintosiphott (St.), with 
the trailing flagellum as long as tiie tracteJlum or even much 
longer. 

Order 6. VOLVOCACEAE. Contractile vacuole simple anterior ; 
cell always enclosed in a cellulose wall (sometimes gclatinou.s) 
perforated by the two (mote rarely four, five) diveiging anterior 
flagella ; reserves stareh ; chlorophyli almost always present, 
except in Palytonia^ .sometimes maiced bj^ a red pigment ; nutri- 
tion usually holophytic, rarely .saprophytic, never holozoic. 
Brood -dtvi.sion in active state common, raaiai. 

Family i.— CflLAMYtx>Mis>NAt>TDAE. Coli-wall firm not 

gelatinous, rarely Ibrming colonies, Fore*eind of the body 
with two or four (seldom five) flagella. Ahnost always 
gri'-en in consequence of the presence of a very large single 
chromatophore. Gcneralily a de'ltcate shcll-llke envelope 
of membranous con.sistence. 1 to 2 simple contractile 
vacucHes at the basfe of the flagella. Usually one eyc- 
spcck. Division orf the protoplasm within the envelope may 
produce four, eight or more new individuals. This may 
occur in the swimming or in a resting stage. Also by more 
continuouH fission microgumetes of various sites arft 
formed. Cxmjugation is frequent. 

Genera . — ChiorMngium (Stein)^ tacking green chlorophyll ; 

Chidrogonium (Ehr.) (fig. i, 6 , 7) ; Polytoma (Ehr.) (fig. 2, S) ; 


CMainydommas (Ehf.) (fig. r, /, £, j ) ; Maematococcus (Agardhi 
{^ChlamydococruSf A. Braun, Stein) ; Pmforncetts (Cohn, Huxley 
and Martin) ; Chlamydomonas (Cienleowski), causes red snow and 
“ blood^^ rafn " ; Carteria (Diesing), nuadri -flagellate ; Spondvto* 
m<m<m (Ehrb.), forming floatihg oblonies ; Cortomonas (St.) ; 
Phacotus (Forty) ; Zoochlorella (Brandt), is tlio name given to un- 
determined Chlamydomonads found muldplying in the resting state 
within and in symbiotic relation to other Protozoa, to the fresh- 
water sponge, Ephydatia, viridi's, and to the Turbellarian, 

Convoluta viridis (in which last species the active form has been 
rccogniacd as a Carteria). 

Family z.—VoLVocinAa. Cell-wall gelatinou.s ; always as- 
S6ciat€d in colonie.s ; cells, a.s in Family i. The number 
Of individuals united to form a colony varies very much, 
as does the shajx' of the colony. Reproduction by the 
continuous division of all or of only certain individwals of 
the cokmy^ resulting in the production of a daughter colony 
(from each such individual). In sonic, probaWy in all, 
at certain times copulation of the individuals at distinct 
sexual colonio.s takes place, without or with a differentiafion 
of the colonie.s and of the copulating cells as male and female. 
The result of the copulation is a resting zygospore (al.so 
called zygote or oo.spermo or fertilized egg), which after a 
time devclo|JK itself into one cm^ more new colonies. 

Genera..— Gonium (O. F. Muller) (fig. i, /./) ; Stephanosphaera 
fCohn) : Pandorina (Bory de Vine.) ; Eudorina (Ehr.) ; v^dvox 
(Ehr.) (.%, 1, so). 

The .sexual reinoduct ion of the CokmicB of the Volvocaceae is one 
of the most important phenomena presented by the Protozoa. In 
some iamilies of Flagella ta full-grown individuals become amoeboid, 
fuse, encyst, and then break up info flagellate spores which develop 
.simjily to the parental form (fig. i, ^ to 26). In the Chlamydotnona* 
didae- & single mhilt individual by dlvwion produces small individuals, 
so-called " microgametes." These conjugate witli one another or 
with similar microgameics formed by other adults (as m Chloro- 
gonium, fig. 1,7); or more rarely in Certain genera a microgamete 
conjugates with an ordinary indnddual megagametc. The result 
in either case is a " zygote," a coll formed by fusion of tivo which 
divides in the usual way to produce new iodivi<luals. The micro- 
gamete in this case is the male eicment and equivalent to a sperma- 
tozoon ; the megagamete is the female and equivalent to an egg- 
cell. The zv/'tite i.s a " fertilifeed egg," or oosperm. In some colony- 
building forms wc find that only certain cells produce by divi.sion 
niicrogametcs ; and, regarding ‘tlie colony as a multicelluJtir in- 
dividual, we may comuder these cells as tcsti.s-cclls and their micro- 
gametes as .spermatozoa. 

CvsTori.AGBLLATA (RHVxrHOFLA(;iti.t.ATA of E. R. Lanko.stcr) and 
Dinoklaobixata arc scarcely more than sulxii visions of Flagellata ; 
but, following O. Biitbchli, vve def!cril>o tliem sei>arately ; Uio three 
groups being united into his Masticxiphora. 

Piiriker Remarks on the Ptagcllaics. — Beside.s the work of special 
Protozoologiats, such as F. Cienkowski, O. Biit.schli, F. v, Stein, F. 
Schaudimi, W. Saville Kent, <*^c., the Flagellates have been a 
favourite .study with botanists especially algologists : we may cite 
M. Pringsheim, F. Cohn, C. v\ illiamsoii, W. Zopi, P. A, Dangeard^ 
G. Kleb.s, G. Senn, F. Schfitl ; tlie rca.son for tliis is obvious. They 
pre.sent a wide raiifie of structure, from the simple amoeboid genera 
to tfu- highly diflcrentiated cells ol Euglenaceac, and the complex 
colonics of Protrrospongia and ro//'u.v. By some they arc regarded 
as the parent-group of the wdiole of the Protozoa- -a jxisitioti which 
may perhaj^s better be assigned to the Protcomyxa ; but tliey soem 
Undoubtedly ancesfral to Dinoflagellates and to Cystofiageliatos, as 
well a.s to Sporozoa, and pre.sumably to Infusoria, Moreover, the 
only distinction between the Chlamydommadtdae and the true green 
Algae or Chlorophyccac is that when the former divide in the resting 
condition, or are held together lx>^ g^datinization of tlie older cell- 
w'alls (Palmella .state), tliev round off and separate, while tlio latter 
divide by a "party wall 'so as to give rise either to a cyfindrical 
filament wheto the partitions arc parallel and the axis of growirh 
constant [Omferva type), or to a plate of ti&svie when the directions 
alternate in a plane. The samehold.s good for the Chrysomonadaceae 
and Cryptomonadaceae, .so that these little groups are included in 
all text-books of botany. 7\gain among Fungi, the zoo.spores of 
the Zoasporous Phycomycetes (Chytrydiaceae, I^rono-sporacefte, 
Saproltgmaceazj) have the chaiacters of tlic Bodonidae. Thus in 
two directions the Flagellates lead up to undoubted Plants. Prob* 
ably also the Qilamydomonads have an ance.stral relation to the 
Conjugatae in tlie widest sen.se, and the Chrysomonadaccae to the 
Diatomacdoe ; both groups of obscure affinity, since even the repro- 
cluotive bodie.9 liavo no spooial organs of locomotion. For theso 
reasons the Volvocaceae^ ChforotnOnadacefte, ChryaoHionadaceae 
and Cryptomonadaceae have been united as Phytoflageffatos ; and 
the Eugicnaceae might well be added to these, ft is easy to under- 
stand the relation of the saprophytic and the holophytic Flagottfttes 
to true plants. The capacity to absorb nutritive matter in aohi^n 
^as contrasted with tho ingeetk a of solid matter) renders the eoewsted 
condition compatible with active erowth, and what in holoCoic wtna 
is a true l^pnocyet, a state in which all inhetions are put to eleep, 
is here only a test from aedve looomotloa, nutrition being only 
limited by the supply of nulridve matter from without, and— in the 
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case of holophytic species — by the illumination : tliis latter con- 
dition naturally limits the possible growth in thickneSvS in holophytcs 
with unditiertmtiated tissues. The same considerations apply 
indeed to the larger parasitic organisms among Sporozoa, such as 
Gregarin(\s and Afyxosporidia and Dolichospoiidia, which are giants 
among Prolozoa. 

Literature. — W. S. Kent, Manual of the 7«/«5orm, vol. i. Protozoa 
(1880-1882) ; O. Butschli, Die Flagellaten (in Bronn’s Thierteich^ vol. 
i. Protozoa, 1885) ; these two works contain full bibliographies of the 
antecedent authors. Sec also J . Goroschankin (on Chlamydomonads) 
in Bxill. Soc. Wnt. (Moscow, iv. v., i8c)o-i8gi) ; G. Klebs, “ Flagel- 
latenstudien " in Zeitsch, If'tw. Zool. Jv. (1892) ; Doflein, Pfotozocn 
a/j! Krankheiherreger (igoo) ; Senn, " Flagellaten," in Knglcr and 
Prantl's P/lanzcnfamilien, 1 Teil, Abt. la (1900) ; R. Fr^ce, Der 
Vrganismus der Craspedomonaden (1897)^; Grassi and Sandias, “ Tri- 
chon ymphidac.” in Quart. J. Micr. Sn. xxxix,-xl. (1897); Bezzen- 
berger, “ Opalinidac *' in Arch, Protist, iii. (1903) ; Marcus Harlog, 

Protozoa, in Cambridge Nat, Hist, vol. i. (1906). (M. 11 a.) 

FLAGEOLET, in music, a kind of flute-a-bec with a new 
fingering, invented in France at the end of the i6th century, and 
in vogue in England from the end of the 17th to the beginning of 
the 19th cent’.Tv. The instrument is described and illustrated 
by Mersenne,^ who states that the most famous maker and 
player in his day was Le Vacher. The flageolet differed from 
the recorder in that it had four finger-hole.s in front and two 
thumb-holes at the back instead of seven finger-holes in front 
and one thumb-hole at the back. This fingering has survived 
in the French flageolet still used in the provinces of France in 
small orchestras and for dance music. The arrangement of the 
holes was as follows : 1, left thumb-hole at the back near 
mouthpiece ; 2 and 3, finger-holes stopped by the left hand ; 
4, finger-hole stopped by right hand ; 5, thumb-hole at the back ; 
6, hole near the open end. According to Dr Burney {History 
of Music) the flageolet was invented by the Sieur Juvigny, who 
played it in the Ballet comique de la Royne, 1581. Dr Edward 
Browne, 2 writing to his father from Cologne on the 20th of June 
1673, relate.?, “ We have with us here one . . . and Mr Hadly 
upon the flagelet, which instrument he hath so improved a.s to 
invent large ones and outgoe in sweetnesse all the basses whatso- 
ever upon any other instrument.’’ About the same time was 
published Thomas Greeting’s Pleasant Companion; or Nnv 
Lessons and Instructions for the Flagelet (London, 1675 or 1682), 
a rare book of which the British Museum does not possess a 
copy . The instrument retained its popularity until the beginning 
of the 19th century, when Bainbridge constructed double and 
triple flageolets.^ The three tubes were bored parallel through 
one piece of wood communicating near the mouthpiece which 
was common to all three. The lowest notes of the respective 

tubes were 

The word flageolet was undoubtedly derived from the medieval 
Fr. ftajol, the primitive whistle-pipe. (K. S.) 

FLAGSHIP, the vessel in a fleet which carries the flag, the 
symbol of authority of an admiral. ^ 

FLAHAUT DE LA BILLARDERIE, AUGUSTE CHARLflS 
JOSEPH, Comte de (1785-1870), French general and statesman, ' 
son of Alexandre Sebastian de Flahaut de la Billardcrie, epmte ' 
de Flahaut, beheaded at Arras in February 1793, and his wife 
Adelaide Filleul, afterwards Mme de Souza (q.Jf.), was born in • 
Paris on the 2 1 st of April 1 785. Charles de Flaluiut was generally . 
recognized to be the offspring of his mother's liaison with Talley- 
rand, with whom he was closely connected throughout his life. 
His mother took him with her into exile in 1792, and they 
remained abroad until 1798. He entered the army as a volunteer 
in 1800, and received his commission after the battle of Marengo. 
He became aide-de-camp to Murat, and was wounded at Uie 
battle of l..andbach in 1805. At Warsaw he met Anne Ponia- 
towski, Countess Potocka, with whom he rapidly became inti- 
mate. After the battle of Friedland he received the Legion of 

^ Hatmonie universelle (Paris, 1636), bk. v. pp. 232-237. 

® See Sir Thomas Browne's Works, vol. i. p. 206. 

^ See Capt. C. R. Day, Descriptive Catalogue of Musical Instruments 
(London, 1891), pp. 18-22 and pi. 4 ; also Complete Instructions for 
the Double Flageolet (London, xAft5) ; and The Preceptor, or a Kev 
to the Double Flageolet (London, 1815). 


Honour, and returned to Paris in 1807. He served in Spain in 
1808, and then in Germany. Meanwhile the Countess Potocka 
had established herself in Riris, but Charles de Flahaut had by 
this time entered on his liaison with Hortense de Beauhamais, 
queen of Holland. The birth of their son was registered in Paris 
on the 2ist of October 1811 as Charles Auguste Louis Joseph 
Demorny, known later as the due de Morny. Flahaut fought 
with distinction in the Russian campaign of 1812, and in 1813 
became general of brigade, aide-cle-aimp to the emperor, and, 
after the battle of Leipzig, general of division. After Napoleon's 
abdication in 1814 he submitted to the new government, but 
was placed on the retired list in September. He was assiduous 
in his attendance on Queen Hortense until the Hundred Days 
brought him into active service again. A mission to Vienna to 
secure the return of Marie Louise resulted in failure. He was 
present at Waterloo, and afterwards sought to place Napoleon II. 
on the throne. He was saved from exile by Talleyrand’s influence, 
but was placed under police surveillance. Presently he elected 
to retire to Germany, and thence to England, where he married 
Margaret, daughter of Admiral George Keith IClphinstone, 
Lord Keith, and after the latter’s death Baroness Keith in her 
own right. The French amba.s.sador opposed the marriage, and 
Flahaut resigned his commission. His eldest daughter, Emily 
Jane, married Hcnr}% 4th marquess of Lansdownc. The Flahauts 
returned to France in 1827, and in 1830 Louis Philippe gave the 
count the grade of lieutenant-general and made him a peer of 
France. He remained intimately associated with Talleyrand’s 
policy, and was, for a short time in 1831, ambassador at Berlin. 

He was afterwards attached to the hou.sehold of the duke of 
Orleans, and in 1841 was sent as ambassador to Vienna, where 
he remained until 1848, when he was dismissed and retired from 
the army. After the coup d'etat of 1851 he was again actively 
employed, and from i860 to 1862 was ambassador at the court 
of St James's. He died on the ist of September 1870. The 
Comte de Flaliaut is perhaps better remembered for his exploits 
in gallantry, and the elegant manners in which he had been 
carefully trained by his mother, than for his public services, 
which were not, however, so inconsiderable as they have some- 
times been represented to be. 

Sec A. de Maricourt, Madame de Souza et .?« famille (1907). 

FLAIL (from Lat. ftagellwn, a whip or scourge, but used in 
the Vulgate in the sense of “ flail ” ; the word apfx/ars in Dutch 
vlegel,GiiT. Flcgcl, and Fr. fleau),SL farm hand-implement formerly 
used for threshing corn. It consists of a short thick club called 
a “ swingle ” or “ swipplc ” attached by a rope or leather thong 
to a wooden handle in such a manner as to enable it to swing 
freely. The “ flail ” was a weapon used for militar)’' purposes 
in the middle ages. It was made in the same way as a threshing- 
flail but much stronger and famished with iron spikes. It also 
took the form of a chain with a spiked iron ball at one end 
swinging free on a wooden or iron handle. I'his weapon w^as . 
known as the “ morning star ” or “ holy water sprinkler,” 
During the panic over the Popish plot in England from 1678 
to 1681, clubs, known as “ Protestant flails,” were carried by 
alarmed Protestants (sec Green Ribbon Club). 

FLAMBARD, RANULF, or Ralph (cl. J i2cS), bishc)p of Durham 
and chief minister of Willkm Rufus, was tlic son of a Norinan 
parish priest who belonged to the diocese of Bayeux. Migrating 
at an early age to England, the young Ranulf entered the 
chancery of William I. and became conspicuous as a courtier. 

He was disliked by the barons, who nicknamed him Flambard 
in reference to his talents as a mischief-maker ; bul lie acquired 
the reputation of an acute financier and appears to have played 
an important part in the compilation of the Domesday survey. ^ 
In that record he is mentioned as a clerk by profession, and 
holding land both in Hants and Oxfordshire. Before the death 
of the old king ho became chaplain to Maurice, bishop of London, 
under whom he had formerly served in the chancery. But 
early in the next reign Ranulf returned to the royal service. 

He is usually described as the chaplain of Rufus ; he seems in 
that capacity to have been the head of the chancery and the 
custodian of the great seal. But he called treasurer; 
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and there can be no doubt that his services were chiefly of a 
fiscal character. His name is regularly connected by the 
chroniclers with the ingenious methods of extortion from which 
all classes suffered between 1087 noo* He profited largely 
by the tyranny of Rufus, farming for the king a large proportion 
of the ecclesiastical preferments which were illegally kept vacant, 
and obtaining for himself the wealthy see of Durham (1099). 
llis fortunes suffered an eclipse upon the accession of Henry L, 
by whom he was imprisoned in deference to the popular outcry. 
A bishop, however, was an inconvenient prisoner, and Flambard 
soon succeeded in effecting his escape from the Tower of London. 
A popular legend represents the bishop as descending from the 
window of his cell by a rope which friends had conveyed to him 
in a cask of wine. He took refuge with Robert (nrthose in 
Normandy and became one of the advisers who pressed the 
duke to dispute the crown of England with his younger brother ; 
Robert rewarded the bishop by entrusting him with the ad- 
ministration of the see of Lisieux. After the victory of Tincliebrai 
(1106) the bishop was among the first to make his pea^e with 
Henry, and was allowed to return to his English see. At Durham 
he passed the remainder of his life. Ilis private life was lax ; 
he had at least two sons, for whom he purchased benefices before 
they had entered on their teens ; and scandalous tales are told 
of the entertainments with which he enlivened his seclusion. 
Hut he distinguished himself, even among the bishops of that 
age, as a builder LUid a pious founder. He all but completed 
the cathedral which his predecessor, William of St Carilcf, had 
Ixigim ; fortified Durham ; built Norham Castle ; founded the 
priory of Mottisfout and endowed the college of Christchurch, 
Hampshire. As a politician he ended his career with his sub- 
nii‘isiori to Henr)% who found in Roger of Salisbury a financier 
not less able and infinitely more acceptable to the nation. Ranulf 
died on the 5th of September 1128. 

S(*c Ordcric Vitalis, Hisloria ecclcsiastica, vols. iii. and iv. (cd. 
lel’ivvost, I’tiris, 1845): the lirst continuation of Symeon’s IH'itoria 
Ecclestae Dimelmcvsis (Rolls ed., 1882) ; William of IMalmeshiiry 
in the Gesta potUificum (Rolls ed., 1870) ; and the Peterborough 
Chyoniclc (Rolls ed., i8()i). Of modern writois E. A. Freeman m 
his William ( 0 \lmd, 1882) gives tli<‘ fullest account. See also 

T, A. Archer in the Eh^IihIi Historical Review ^ ii. p, 103 ; W. Stnhh.s’s 
C'.nSttiuiional l}i',torv of Eftf^land, vol, i, (Oxford, 1807) ; J. H. 
Round’s feudal England (London, 1895)* (H. W. C. J).) 

FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, a promontor)^ on the York.shire 
coast of England, between the Filey and Bridlington bays of 
the North Sea. It is a lofty chalk headland, and the resistance 
it offers to the action of the waves may be well judged by contrast 
with the low coast of Holderncss to the .south. Tlie cliffs of the 
Head, however, are pierced with caverns and fringed with rocks 
of fantastic outline. Remarkable contortion of strata i.s .seen 
at various points in the chalk. Sea-birds breed abundantly on 
the cliffs. A lighthouse marks the point, in 54° 7' N., 5' W, 

FLAMBOYANT STYLE, the term given to the phase of Gothic 
architecture in France which corresponds in period to the 
Perpendicular style. The word literally means “ flowing ” or 
“ flaming,” in consequence of the resemblance to the curved 
lines of flame in window tracery. The earliest examples of 
flowing tracery are found in P'ngland in the later phases of the 
Decorated style, where, in consequence of the omission of the 
(inclosing circles of the tracer}^ the carrying through of the 
foliations resulted in a curve of contrary flexure of ogee form 
and hence the term flowing tracery. In the minster and the 
church of St Mary at Beverley, dating from 1320 and 1330, are 
the earliest examples in England ; in France its first employment 
dates from about 1460, and it is now generally agreed that the 
flamboyant style was introduced from English sources. One of 
the chief characteristics of the flamboyant style in France is 
that known as “ interpenetration,” in which the base mouldings 
of one shaft are penetrated by those of a second shaft of which 
the faces are set diagonally. This interpenetration, which was 
in a sense a tour de force of French masons, was carried to such 
an extent that in a lofty rood-screen the mouldings penetrating 
the base-mould would be found to be those of a diagonal buttress 
situated 20 to 30 ft. above it. It was not limited, however, to 
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I internal work ; in late 15th and early i6th century ecclesiastical 

j architecture it is found on the fa9ades of some French 
cathedrals^ and often on the outside of chapels added in later 
times. 

FLAME (Lat. flatnma ; the root flag- appears in flagrare^ to 
burn, blaze, and Gr. </»Acycn'). There is no strict scientific 
definition of flame, but for the; purpose of this article it will be 
regarded as a name for gas which is tempcirarily luminous in 
•consequence of chemical action. It is well known that the 
luminosity of ga.ses can be induced by the electrical discharge, 
and with rapidly alternating high-tension discharges in air an 
oxygen-nitrogen flame is produced which is long and flickering,, 
can be blown out, yields nitrogen peroxide, and is in fact in- 
di.stinguishable from an ordinary flame except by its electrical 
mode of mainlcnance. The term “ flame ” is also applied to 
solar protuberances, which, according to the ctirnmon view, 
consist of gase.s whose glow is of a purely thermp] origin. Even 
with the restricted definition given above, diffunhies present 
themselves. It is found, for example, witli a hydrogen flame 
that the luminosity diminishes as the purity of the hydrogen 
is increased and as the air is freed from dust, and J. S. Stas 
declared that under tha most favourable conviitions he was only 
able, even in a dark room, to localize the flame h\' feeling for it, 
an observation consistent with tlie fact that the line spectrum 
of the flame lies wholly in the ultra-violet. On the (Wher hand, 
there arc many examples of chemical combination between gases 
where the attendant radiation is below the pitch of visibility, 
as in the Ccase of ethylene and chlorine. It w'ill be olwious from 
those fiicts that a strict definition of flame is hardly possible. 
The common distinction between luminous and non-luminous 
flames is, of course, quite arbitrary, and only corresponds to a 
rough estimate of the degree of luminosity. 

The chemical energy necessary for the production of flame may 
be liberated during combination or decomposition. A single 
substance like gun-cotton, which is highly endothermic and 
gives gaseous products, will produce a bright flame of decom- 
position if a single piece be heated in an evacuated flask. Com- 
bination is the more common case, and this means that we have 
tw'o separate substances involved. If they be not mixed en 
masse before combination, the one which flows as a current into 
the other is called conventionally the combustible,” but the 
simple experiment of burning air in coal gas suffices to show 
the unreality of this distinction between combustible and sup- 
porter of combustion, which, in fact, is only one of fhe many 
partial views that are explained and perhaps justified by the 
dominance of oxygen in terrestrial chemistry. 

Although hydrocarbon ‘flames are the commonest and most 
interesting, it wdll be well to consider simpler flames first in 
order to discuss some fundamental problems. In hydrocarbon 
flames the complexity of the combustible, its susceptibility 
to change by heating, and the possibilities of fractional oxidation, 
create specuil difficulties. In the flame of hydrogen and oxygen 
or carbon monoxide and oxygen we have simpler conditions, 
though here, too, things may be by no means so simple as they 
seem from the equations 2H., + 0 ^ 2H2O and 2CO + =• 2CO0. 

The influence of water vapour on both these actions is well 
known, and the molecular transactions may in reality be com- 
plicated. We shall, however, assume for the sake of clearness 
that in these cases we have a simple reaction taking place through- 
out the mass of flame. There are various ways in which a pair 
of gases may be burned, and these we shall consider separately. 
Let us first suppose the tv/o gases to have been mixed en masse 
and a light to be applied to the stationary mixture. If the 
mixture be made within certain limiting proportions, which 
vary for each case, a flame spreads from the point where the light 
is applied, and the flame traverses the mixture. This flame 
may be very slow in its progress or it may attain a velocity of 
the order of one or two thousand metres per second. Until 
comparatively recent times great misunderstanding prevailed 
on this subject. The slow rate of movement of flame in short 
lengths of gaseous mixtures was taken to be the velocity of 
explosion, but more recent researches by M. P, E. Berthelot, 
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E. Mallard and H. 1 . le Chateliar and H. 5 . Dixon have shown 
that a distinction must be made between the slow initiat rate 
<?/ inflammaiion of gaseous mixtures and the rapid ratt of detona- 
tion, or rate of the explosive wave, which in many cases is subse- 
quently set up. We shall here deal only with the slow movements 
jof flame. The development of a flame in sudi a gaseous mixture 
requires that a small portion of it should be raised to a tempera- 
ture called the temperature of ignition. Here again considerable 
misunderstanding has prevailed. The temperature of ignition 
has often been regarded as the temperature at which chemical 
combination begins, whereas it is really the temperature at 
which combination has reached a certain rate. The combination 
of hydrogen and oxygen begins at temperatures far below that 
of ignition. It may mdeed be supposed that the combmation 
occurs with extreme slowness even at ordinary temperatures, 
and that as the temperature is raised the velocity of the reaction 
increases in accordance with the general expression according 
to which an increase of to** C. will approximately double the rate. 
However that may be, it has been proved experimentally by 
y. H, vanT Hoff, Victor Meyer and others that the combination 
of hydrogen and oxygen proceeds at perceptible rates far below 
the temperature of ignition. The phenomenon appears to be 
greatly influenced by the solid surfaces which are present ) thus 
in a plain glass vessel the combination only began to be per- 
ceptible at 448®, whilst in a silvered glass vessel it would be 
detected at 182° C. 

The same kind of thing is true for most oxidwable substances, 
including ordinary combustibles. We must look upon the 
application of heat to a combustible mixture as resulting in an 
increase of the rate of combination locally. Let us suppose 
that we are dealing with a stratum of the mixture in small 
contiguous sections. If we raise the temperature of the first 
section C,, an increased rate of combination is set up. The 
heat produced hy this combination will be dissipated by conduc- 
tion and radiation, and wq will suppose that it does not quite 
suffice to raise the adjacent section of the mixture to a® C. The 
combination in that section,j therefore, will not bo as rapid as in 
the first one, and so evidently the impulse to combination will 
go on abating as we pass along the stratuin. Suppose now we 
start ag^ and heat the first section of the mixture to a tompera- 
tijire such that tfie rate of combination is very rapid and the 
heat developed by combination suffices to raise the adjacent 
section wf the mixture tp a teipperature higher than r® C. The 
4:ate of combination will then be greater than in the first section^ 
4Und the impulae to combination will be intensified in the same 
way from section tp section along the stratum until a maximum 
temperature is reached. It is obvious that there must be a 
temperature of C. between and c"* which will satisfy tliis 
condition, that the heat which results from the combination 
Stimulated in the first section just suffices to raise the temperature 

the second section to This temperature is tlie tempera- 
te of ignition of the mixture ; so soon as it is attained by a 
portion of the mixture the cgmbustioin becomes self-sustaining 
and flame spreads through the mixture. Ignition temperatmt' 
may be defined briefly as the temperature at which tho mitial 
loss of heat due to conduction, &c., is equal to the heat evolved 
in the same time by the chemical reaction (van’t Hoff). From 
the above considerations we see that tlic temperature of ignition 
will va^ not only when tfie gases are varied, but when the 
proportions of the same gases are varied, and also when the 
pressure is varied. We can see also that outside certain limiting 
proportions a mixture of gases will have no practicable ignitimi 
temperature, that is to say, the cooling effect of the gas which 
is in excess will carry off so much heat ihat no attainable initial 
heating will suffice to set up the transmission of a constant 
temperature. Thus. in the case of hydrogen and air, mixtures 
nontamw less than 5 and more than 72% of hydrogen are not 
The lieory of ignition temperature enables us 
to undemtond why in an explosive mixture a very small electric 
spaix Jj^y not suffice to induce explosion. Combination wifi 
indeed take place in the jpath of the sparky but the amount of it 
is not sufficient to meet the loss of heat by cQnductioi\, &Cf It 


must be added that the thepry pf ignition temperatures gjven 
above does not explain all die observed facts. F. Emich sta*^ 
that the inflammability of gaseous mixtures is not neces^rily 
greatest when the gases are mixed in the proportions theoretica'Hy 
required for complete combination, and the influence of foreign 
gases does not appear to follow any simple law. The presence 
of a small quantity of a gas may exercise a profound inf^nce 
on the ignition temperature as in the case of the addition of 
ethylene to hydrogen (Sir Edward Frankland), and again when a 
mixture of methane and air is raised to its ignition temperature 
a sensible interval (about jo seconds) elapses before inflammatio 
occurs. 

The rate at which a flame will traverse a mixture of two gases 
which has been ignited depends on the proportions in which the 
gases are mixed. Fig. 1 (Bunte) represents this relationship 
for several common gases. 



Fig. i.-^Eates.of inffammatiQn o£ oombustibK' gases with air. 


If a ready-made gaseous mixture is to be used for the produc- 
tion of a steady flame, it may be forced through a tube and 
ignited at the end \ it is obvious that lire velocity of efflux must 
1x5 greater than the initial rate of inflammation of the mixture, 
for otherwise the mixture would fire back down the tube. If 
the velocity of efflux be considerably greater than the rate of 
inflammation, the flame will be separated from the end of the tube, 
and only ^piear as a flickering crown where the velocity and 
inflammability of the issuing gas have been diminished by 
admixture with air. With much increased velocity of efflux 
Uxe flame will be blown out, J. B. A. Pumas used to show the 
experiment of blowing out a candle with electrolytic gas, A 
steady flame formed by burning a ready-made gaseous mixture 
at the end of a tube of circular section has the form shown in 

S . 2. The small internal cone marks the lower limiting surface 
the flame it is the locus of all points where the velocity of 
efflux is just equal to the velocity of inflammation, 
and its conical form is explained by the fact that the 
rate of efflux of gas is greatest in the vertical axis of 
the tube where the flow is not retarded by friction 
with the w^> as well as by the further fact that 
the gas issuing from syeb an orifice spreads outwards, 
the inflammation proceeding directly against it. The 
flame, it will be seen, is of considerable thickness. 

If the gaseous mixture be hydrogen and oxygen, or 
carbon monoxide and oxygen, it will have no obvious 
features of structure beyond those shown in the figure ; 
that is to say, the shaded region of burning gas has 
the appearance of homogeneity and uniform colour 
which might be expected to accompany a uniform 
chemical condition. Some admixture of the external Fio, z, 
air will, of courscj, take place, especially m the upper ^ 
parts, of the flamC;, and detectable quantities of oxides of nitfogen 
may be found in the products of combustion, but this is an 
inconsiderable feature. The flame just described is essentially 
that of a blowpipe. 

A second way of producing a flame is the more common one of 
allowing one gas to stream into the other. Using the same gases 
as before, hydrogen or carbon monoxide with oxygen, wc find 
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again that thoil^e is conkai in kumt mA uniform in colour^ 
but in this case, if the velgcity of efiux be not immoderate, 
the burning gas only extends over a comparatively thin aheil, 
limited on the inside by the pure combustible and on the outside 
by a mixture of the products of combustion with oxygen. The 
combustible gas has to make its own iodammable mixture with 
the circumarobienit oxygen, and wc may suppose the eolumn of 
gas to be burned throng as it ascends. The core of unbumed 
gas thus becomes thinner as it ascends and the dame tapers to a 
point. The external surface of a flame of this kind will for 
the same consumption of gas be larger than that of a dome where 
the ready-made mixture of gases is used. If a jet of one ^ be 
sent with a sufhoient velocity into another, turbulent admixture 
takes place and an unsteady sheet of home of uniform colour la 
obtained. 

A third way of foiming a flame is to allow the whole of one 
gas, mixed with a less quantity of the second than is su^ient 
ior complete combustion, to issue into an atmosphere of the 
second. This is the case with what are generally known as 
iitmoBphflric burners, of whichthoBmusen bimicr is the prototype. 
The development of a flame of this kind can foe well studied in 
the case of carbon monoxide and air. The carbon monoxide is 
fed into a Bunsen burner with closed air-valve, the bunxer-tube 
being prolonged by affixing a glass tube to it by means of a 
cork. Theflwe consists of a single conical blue sheet. If now 
the air-valve be opened very slightly, an internal cone of the same 
blue colour makes its appearance. H'he air whidi has entered 
through the air-valve (“ primary ” air) has become mixed with 
the carbon monoxide and so oxidizes its quota in an internal 
cone, the rest of the coi^bon monoxide (dilutecl now, of course, 
with carbon dioxide and nitrogen.) wandering into the external 
atmosphere to bum (with ^‘ secondary ” air) in a seconid cone. 
The existence of the internal cone and the subsequent thermal 
effect load to slight convexity of surface in the outer cone. If 
the quantity of primary air be increased more internal combustion, 
can take place. This, however, docs -not lead to an enlargement 
-of the inner cone, for die increase of air increases the irate -of 
inflammation of "ie mixture, and the inner cone (which only 
maintains its stability because the rate of efBux of theinaixt^reas 
greater than the velocity of inflammation) contracts, tand will, as 
the proportion of primary air is increased, soon evince a tejadency 
to enter the buimer-tube. At this stage an interesting pheno- 
menon is to be noticed. Wihcaa we have reached the point of 
acratiem where tihe velocity of inflammation of the mixture 
just surpasses the velocity of efflux, the inner cone enters the 
burner-tube as a disk and descends, but this downward motion 
checks the suction flow of air through the vake at the base -of 
the burner, whilst it does not appreciably cheCk the pressure 
flow of the carbon monoxide through the gas nozde. The 
result is that a stratum of gae-xnixture poor in air, and therefore 
of low rate of inflammation, is formed, and when the descending 
disk of flame meets it, the descent is arrested and the disk 
returns to the top of the tube, reproducing the inner cone. The 
full air suction is now restored and thc course of events is repeated. 
This oscillatory action cam be imaintained almost indefinitely 
long if the pressure and other conditions be maintained constant. 
WiSb still more primary air the inner cone of flame simply flres 
hack to the burner nozzle, or, m the last stage, we may have 
(enough air entering to pmdwce a flame of the blowpipe 
type, namely, one where the carbon moaoxide -naixed with an 
excess ad primary air bums with a single -cone in a steady 
flame. 

By means of a sinuphr contrivance devised by A. Smithetis 
a two-coned flame of the kind described may be resolved into 
il5 components. The apparatus is Hke a haH^extnnded telescope 
made of twxD glass tubes, and it is evident that the velocity of 
A mixture of .gases flowing through it mustt be igieater in the 
narrow tube than in (the wider tone. If tkt end of tlie narrower 
tube be flxed to a Bunsen burner aaod the flame be formed at the 
end of the wider one, then when the air-supply is increased to a 
certain point Ihe inner icone wifl deacend into the wide ^be asid 
^attach itself to the upper «nd oif the narrower one. This occurs 


when the velocity of inflammation Is just greater than -die 
upward velocity of the gaseous stream in the wide tube and less 
than the upward velocity in the .narrow tube. If tlie outer 
tube be now drawn dawn, a two-coned flame birms at the end 
of the inner tube ; if the outer tube be Slid up again, it 
detaches the outer cone and carries it upward. This apparatus 
has been of use in investigating the progress of combustion in 
various flames. 

TemporaiMfe of The term flame-temperntuTe is 

used very vaguely and has no dear meaning unless qualified by 
some description. It is least ambiguous w'hm used in reference 
to flames v^ere the combining gases are mixed in theoretical 
proportions before issuing from the bumor. The flame in such 
a case has considerable Sickness and uniformi^, (Rud, though 
die temperature is not constant throughout, flames of this 
type given by diflerent combustibles admit of comparison. In 
olhsT flames where the shdls of combustion are thin and envelop 
large regions of lunbumed or partly-burned gas, it is not clear how 
temperature should be specified. An ordinary gas-flame will 
not, -from the point of view of the practicalurts, give a sufficient 
temperature for mdting platinum, yet a very thin platinum 
wire may be melted at the edge of the lower part of such a flame. 
The maximum temperature ^ the flame is therefore not in any 
serious sense an available temperature. It will suffice to point 
out here that in order to bum a gas so tha;t it may have the 
highest available temperature, we must bum it with the smallest 
external flame^surface obtainable. This is done when the com- 
bining gases are completely mixed before issuing from tlie burner. 
Where this is impracticable we may employ a burner of the 
Bunsen type, and arrange matters so that a large amount of 
primary air is supplied. It is in this direction that modem 
improvements have been made with a view to obtaining hot 
flames for heating the Wel&bach mantle. The Kem burner, 
for example, employs the principle of the Venturi tube. Where 
mudh primary air is drawn in it is usual to provide for it being 
well mixed with the gas, otherwise on unsteady flame may foe 
produced with a great tendency to light badk. The burner head 
is therefom usually provided with a mi»ing chamber and the 
mixture issues throxogh a slit or a mesibu A great many modified 
Bunsen fonmeTB have been produced, the aim in ofl of ^em bring 
to produce -a flame which shall combine stendiaeBS whlh the 
sm^est attainable external isuiiace. 

To estimate the temperature of flames several methods have 
been employed. The method of circulation, bwd on the 
supposition that the wfhole heat of combustion ifi localieed in 
the ]>roduat (or products) of combustion and heats it tp a iem- 
peratuxe depending on its specific heat, cannot be applied in -a 
simple way. Apart izom the lassumption (which there is reason 
to suppose incorrect) that none of the oheonicail eojei]^ assumes 
the radiant form directly., we have to ic^d the possible Cha^e 
of specific heatat high temperatures, the hkellihood of dissociation 
and the time of reaction. Any practical .consideraiion -of tem- 
perature must have regard to a large assemblage of molecules 
and -not to a single .one, and therefore any influence wliich means 
delay in combination wifi result in reduction of tmperature by 
radiation and conduction. It can hardly be maintained that 
in the -present state of knowledge we have itbe requisite data for 
the calculation of flame temperature, though good approxima- 
tions may be made. Many attempts have been made to deter- 
mine flame temperatures by means of thermo-electric couples 
and by radiation pyrometers. The couple (most employed is ^t 
known as H. L. le Chatolier s, consisting of two wires, one of 
piatinuin and the other an aloy of 90 % platinum and ao % «of 
rhodium. Whoi all possible precautions are taken it is possible 
by means of such thennor*couples to measure local flame tempera- 
tures with a considerable degree .of accuracy. Subjoined ore 
some results cobtained at differenit times and by diBerent observers 
with regard to the maximum temperatixrcs of flames 

Coal gas in Bvnsen burner (V^^ggencr, 1896) . . . 127 <^*C. 

„ „ „ „ (Bt'ritcnbnsch, 1^9) • • 

„ „ „ „ (WWt© & Traver, a9oa) >. 

♦, „ « ,» (Fery, J905') .... 
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The following arc given by F4iy : — 

Acf*fyleno 2548* C, 

Alcohol ^ 7 ^^ 5 ° 

ilydrogen (in air) iyoo“ 

Oxy-hydrogtMi 2420* 

Oxy-coal gas blowpipe 2200® 

Source of Li^ht in Flames. — We may consider first those 
flames where solid particles are out of the question ; for example, 
the flame of carbon monoxide in air. The old idea that the 
luminosity was due to the thermal glow of the highly heated 
product of combustion has been challenged independently by a 
number of observers, and the view has been advanced that the 
emission of light is due to radiation attendant upon a kind of 
discharge of chemical energy between the reacting molecules. 
E. Wiedemann proposed the name “ chemi -luminescence 
for radiation of this kind. The fact is that colourless gases 
cannot be made to glow by any purely thermal heating at present 
available, and products of combustion heated to the average 
temperature of the flames in which they are produced are non- 
luminous. On the other hand, it must be remembered that in a 
mass of burning gas only a certain, proportion of the molecules 
are engaged at one instant in the act of chemical combination, 
and that the energy liberated in such individual transactions, 
if localized momentarily as heat, would give individual molecules 
a unique condition of temperature far transcending that of the 
average, and the distribution of heat in a flame would be very 
different from that existing in the same mixture of gases heated 
from an external source to the same average temperature. The 
view advocated by Smithells is that in the chemical combination 
of gases the initial phase of the formation of the new molecule 
is a vibratory one, which directly furnishes light, and that the 
damping down of this vibration by colliding molecules is the 
source of that translatory motion which is evinced as heat. 
This, it will be seen, is an exact reversal of the older view. 

The view of Sir H. Davy that “ whenever a flame is remarkably 
brilliant and dense it may always be concluded that some solid 
matter is produced in it ” can be no longer entertained. The 
flames of phosphorus in oxygen and of carbon disulphide in 
nitric oxide contain only gaseous products, and Frankiand 
showed that the flames of hydrogen and carbon monoxide became 
highly luminous under pressure. From his experiments Frank- 
iand was led to the generalization that high luminosity of flames 
is associated with high density of the gases, and he does 
not draw a distinction in this respect between high density due 
to high molecular weight and high density due to the close 
packing of lighter molecules. The increased luminosity of a 
compressed flame is not difficult to understand from the kinetic 
theory of gases, but no explanation has appeared of the luminosity 
considered by Frankiand to be due merely to high molecular 
weight. It is possible that the electron theory may ultimately 
afford a better understanding of these phenomena. 

Structure of Flame. — The vagueness of the term structure, 
as applied to flames, is to be seen from the very fionflicting 
accounts which are current as to the number of differentiated 
parts in different flames. Unless this term is restricted tof 
sharp differences in appearance, there is no limit to the number 
of parts which may be selected for mention. The flame of carbon 
monoxide, when the gas is not mixed wdth air before it issues 
from the burner, shows no clearly differentiated structure, but" is 
a shell of blue luminosity of shaded intensity — a hallow cone if 
the orifice of the burner be circular and the velocity of the gas 
not immoderate, or a double sheet of fan shape if the burner have 
a slit or two inclined pores which cause the jets of issuing gas 
to spread each other out. Such a flame has but one single 
distinct feature, and this is not surprising, as there is no reason 
to suppose that there is any difference in the chemical process 
or processes that are occurring in different quarters of the flame. 
The amount of materials undergoing this transformation in 
different parts of the flame nm and does vary ; the gases 
become diluted witli prodq^b^ll^mbustion, and the molecular 
vibrations gradually These things may cause a 

variation in the intensitj|y||9to^ different quarters, but 


the differences induced are not sharp or in any proper sense 
structural. A flame of this kind may develop a secondary 
feature of structure. If carbon monoxide be burnt in oxygen 
which is mixed or combined with another element there may 
be an additional chemical process that will give light ; flames in 
air are sometimes surrounded by a faintly luminous fringe of a 
greenish cast, apparently associated with the combination of 
nitrogen with oxygen (H. B. Dixon). Carbon monoxide on being 
strongly heated begins to dissociate into carbon and carbon 
dioxide ; if the unbiimt carbon monoxide within a flame of 
that gas were so highly heated by its own burning walls as to 
reach the temperature of dissociation, we might expect to see 
a special feature of structure due to the separated carbon. Sucli 
a temperature does not, however, appear to be reached. 

Apart from hydrocarbon flames not much has been published 
in reference to the structure of flames. The case of cyanogen is 
of peculiar interest. The beautiful flame of this gas consists 
of an almost crimson shell surrounded by a margin of bright blue. 
Investigations have shown that these two colours correspond 
to two steps in the progress of the combustion, in the first of 
which the carbon of the cyanogen is oxidized to carbon monoxide 
and in the second the carbon monoxide oxidized to carbon 
dioxide. 

The inversion of combustion may bring new features of 
structure into existence ; thus when a jet of cyanogen is burnt 
in oxygen no solid carbon can be found in the flame, hut when 
a jet of oxygen is burnt in cyanogen solid carbon separates on 
the edge of the flame. 

Hydrocarbon Flames . — As already stated the flames of carbon 
compounds and especially of hydrocarbons have been much more 
studied than any other kind, as is natural from their common 
use and practical importance. The earliest investigations were 
made with coal gas, vegetable oils and tallow, and the composite 
and complex nature of these substances led to difficulties and 
confusion in the interpretation of results. One such difficulty 
may be illustrated by the fact, often overlooked, that when a 
mixed gaseous combustible issues into air the individual com- 
ponent gases will separate spontaneously in accordance with 
their diffusibilities : hydrogen will thus tend to get to the outer 
edge of a flame and heavy hydrocarbons to lag behind. 

The features of structure in a hydrocarbon flame depend of 
course on the manner in which the air is supplied. The extreme 
cases are (i.) when the issuing gas is supplied before it leaves the 
burner with sufficient air for complete combustion, as in the 
blast blowpipe, in which case we have a sheet of blue undiffer- 
entiated flame ; and (ii.) when the gas has to find all the air it 
requires after leaving the burner. The intermediate stage is 
when the issuing gas is supplied before leaving the burner with 
a part of the air that is required. In this case a two-coned flame 
fs produced. The general theory of such phenomena has already 
been discussed. It must be remarked that the transition of one 
kind of flame into the others can be effected gradually, and this^ 
is seen with particular ease and distinctness by burning benzene 
vapour admixed with gradually increasing quantities of air. 
The key to the explanation of the structure of an ordinary 
luminous flame, such as that of a candle, is to be found, according 
to Smithells, by observing the changes undergone by a well-aerated 
Bunsen flame as the “ primary air is gradually cut off by 
closing the air-ports at the base of the burner. It is then seen 
that the two cones of flame evolve or degenerate into the two 
recognizable blue parts of an ordinary luminous flame, whilst 
the appearance of the bright yellow luminous patch becomes 
increasingly emphasized as a hollow dome lying within the upper 
part of the blue sheath. There are thus three recognizable 
features of structure in an ordinary luminous flame, each regioa 
being as it were a^nere shell and the interior of the flame filled 
with gas which has not yet entered into active combustion. 
If, as is suggested, the blue parts of an ordinary luminous flame 
are the relics of the two cones of a Bunsen flame, the chemistry 
of a Bunsen flame may be appropriately considered first. What 
happens chemically when a hydrocarbon is burned in a Bunswi 
burner ? The air sent in with the gas is insufficient for complete 
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combustion so that the inner cone of the flame may be considered 
as air burning in an excess of coal gas. What will be the products 
of this combustion ? This question has been answered at 
different times in very different ways. There are many conceiv- 
able answers : part of the hydrocarbon might be wholly oxidized 
and the rest left unaltered to mix with the outside air and bum 
as the outer cone ; on the other hand, there might be (as has 
been so commonly assumed) a selective oxidation in the inner 
cone whereby the hydrogen was fully oxidized and the carbon 
set free or oxidized to carbon monoxide ; or again the carbon 
might be oxidized to carbon dioxide or monoxide and the 
hydrogen set free. There might of course be other intermediate 
kinds of action. Now it is important at this point to insist upon 
a distinction between what can be found by direct analysis as 
to the products of partial combustion, and what can be imagined 
or inferred as the transitory existence of substances of which 
the products actually found in analysis are the outcome. We 
shall consider only in the first instance what substances arc 
found by analysis, ICarlier experiments on the Bunsen burner 
in which coal gas was used, and the gases withdrawn directly 
from the flame by aspiration, gave no very clear results, but the 
introduction of the cone-separating apparatus and the use of 
single hydrocarbons led to more definite conclusions. The 
analysis of the inter-conal gases from an ethylene flame gave 
the following numbers: — carbon dioxide — 3-6; watcr = y 5 ; 
carbon monoxide = 15*6 ; hydrocarbons = 1 - 3 ; hydrogen = 9*4 ; 
nitrogen -60 ‘6. 

It appears therefore, and it may be stated as a fact, that a 
considerable amount of hydrogen is left unoxidized, whilst 
practically all the carbon is converted into monoxide or dioxide. 
As the gases luive cooled down before analysis and as the reaction 
CO + HyO^CO.j 4- H .2 is reversible, it may be ol)jected that the 
intcr-corial gases may have a composition when they are hot 
very different from what they show when cold. Experiments 
made tf) test this question Iiav^e not sustained tlic objection. 
Subse(|uent experiments on the oxidation of hydrocarbons 
have made it appear undesirable to use tlie expression “ pre- 
ferential combustion ” or “ selective combustion ’’ in connexion 
with the facts just stated ; but for the purpose of describing in 
brief the chemistry of a liydrocarhori flame it is necessary to say 
that in the inner cone of a Bunsen flame hydrogen and carbon 
monoxi^lc are the result of the limited oxidation, and that the 
combustion of these gases with the external air generates the 
outer (’one of the flame. As to the actual stages in tlie limited 
oxidation of a hydrocarbon a large amount of very valuable 
work has been carried out by \V. A. Bone and his collaborators. 
Different hydrocarbons mixed with oxygen ha.vc been circulated 
continuously through a ve.s.scl heated to various temperatures, 
beginning with that (about 250“ C.) at which the rate of oxidation 
is easily appreciable. ] Proceeding in this way, Bone, without 
effecting a complete transformation of the hydrocarbon into 
partially oxidized substances, has isolated large quantities of 
such products, and concludes that the oxidation of a hydrocarbon 
involves nothing in the nature of a selective or preferential 
oxidation of cither the hydrogen or the carbon. He maintains 
that it occurs in scvtTal well-dtifmed stages during which oxygen 
enters into and is incorporated with the hydrocarbon molecule, 
forming oxygenated intermediate products among which arc 
alcohols and aldehydes. The reactions between ethane and 
ethylene with an equal volume of oxygen would be represented 
as follows : — 

Stage i. Stage 2. 

Ethane. Ethyl alcohol. . 

CHj-CH0 + H,,0 

C 0 II 4 + H.p \ Acetaldehyde. 

liC + 2H.4 + Hp ^ 

CHa tCHa .-V CH.>:CHOH y HO-CH ; CH-OH 

Ethylene. f C 5 jHa 4 -H „0 \ 2 CHp = 2 CO 4 2 H 2 

\ 2 C + + HP j Formaldehyde. 

The affinity between the hydrocarbon and oxygen at a high 


f CH. + CO \ 
\ C + 211., 4 CO I 


temperature is so great that, when the supply of oxygen is 
sufficient to carry the oxidation as far as the second stage, 
practically no decomposition of the monohydroxy molecule 
formed in the first stage occurs. This is especially the case 
with unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

As a crucial test decisive against the hypothesis of preferential 
carbon oxidation, Bone cites the experiment of firing a mixture 
of equal volumes of ethane and oxygen sealed up in a glass bulb. 
In such a case a lurid flame fills the vessel, accompanied by a 
black cloud of carbon particles and considerable condensation 
of water. About 10 % of methane is also found. It is impossible 
within the limits of this article to give a more extended account 
of these later researches on the oxidation of hydrocarbons. 
They make it evident that the relative oxidizability of carbon 
and hydrogen cannot form the basis of a general theory of the 
combustion of hydrocarbons, and that both the a priori view 
that hydrogen is the more oxidizable element, and the inference 
from the behaviour of ethylene when exploded with its own 
volume of oxygen, viz. that carbon is the more oxidizable element 
in hydrocarbons, are not in harmony with experimental facts. 

The view that the bright luminosity of hydrocarbon flames is 
due “ to the deposition of solid charcoal was first put forward 
by Sir Humphry Davy in 1816. In explaining the origin of 
this charcoal, Davy used somewhat ambiguous language, stilting 
that it “ might be owing to a decomposition of a part of the gas 
towards the interior of the flame where the air was in smallest 
quantity.’* This statement was interpreted commonly as 
implying that the cliarcoal became free by the preferential 
combu.stion of the hydrogen, and such an interpretation was 
given explicitly by Faraday. Whatever may have been Davy’s 
view with regard to tliis part of the theoiy", his conclusion that 
finely divided carbon was the cause of luminosity in hydrocarbon 
flames was not questioned until 3867, when E. Frankland, in 
connexion with researches already alluded to, maintained that 
the luminosity of such flames was not due in any important 
degree to solid particles of carbon, but to the incandescence of 
dense hydrocarbon vapours. Among the arguments adduced 
against this view the most decisive is furnished by the optical 
test first u.sed by J. L. Soret. If the image of the sun be focussed 
upon the glowing part of a hydrocarbon flame the scattered 
light is found to be polarized, and it is indisputable that the 
luminous region is pervaded by a cloud of finely divided solid 
matter. The quantity of this solid (estimated by 11 . H. C. Buntc 
to be O’ I milligram in a coal-gas flame burning 5 cub. ft. per hour) 
is sufficient to account for the luminosity, so that Da^'y’s original 
view may be said to be now universally accepted. 

'J'hc remaining question with regard to the luminosity of a 
hydrocarbon flame relates to the manner in which the carbon is 
set free. The fact that hydrocarbons when strongly heated in 
absence of air will deposit carbon has long been known and is 
daily evident in the operation of coal-gas making, when gas 
carbon accumulates as a hard deposit in the highly-heated 
crown of the retorts. There is no difficulty in supposing therefore 
that the carbon in a flame is separated from the h\'dr()carbon 
within it by the purely thermal action of the blue burning walls 
of the flame. Many experiments might he adduced to confirm 
this view. It is sufficient to name two. If a ring of metal wire 
be so disposed in a small flame as to make a girdle within the 
blue walls towards the base, the withdrawal of heat is rapid 
enough to prevent the maintenance of a temperature sufficient 
to cause a separation of carbon, and the bright luminosity 
disappears. Again, if the flame of a Bunsen burner be fed 
through the air -ports not with air but with some neutral 
gas such as nitrogen, carbon dioxide or steam, the dilution of 
the burning gas and the hydrocarbon within it becomc.s so great 
that the temperature of separation is not attained, no carbon is 
.separated and the flame consists of a single blue shell. 

Whilst it is thus easy to understand generally why carbon 
becomes separated as a solid within a flame, it is not easy to 
trace the processes by which the carbon becomes separated in 
the case of a given hydrocarbon. According to M. P. E. 
Bcrthelot, who made prolonged and elaborate researches on the 
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pyrc^^etic relationships of hydrocarbons, these compounds 
only liberate carbon by a process of the continual coalescence 
of hydrocarbon molecules with the elimination of hydrogen, 
until there is left the limiting solid hydrocarbon hardly distin- 
iguishable from carbon itself and constituting the glowmg soot 
of dames. 

V. B. Lewes, on the other hand, basing his conclusions on a 
study of the thermal decomposition of hydrocarbons, on tempera- 
ture measurements of flames and analysis of their gases, has 
more recently developed a theor}^ of flame luminosity in which 
the formation and sudden exothermic decomposition of acct>dene 
are regarded as the essential incidents productive of carbon 
separation luminosity. Smithells has disputed the evidence 
on which this theory is based and it appears to have gained no 
adherence from those who have worlced in the same neld ; but 
as it has not Been formally disavowed by the author and has 
found its *vay into some text-books, it is mentioned here. 

W, A. Bone and H. F. Coward {Journ, Chem. Soc.y 1908) 
published the results of a very careful study of the decomposition 
of hydrocarbons wiicn heated in a stationary condition and when 
continually circulated through hot vessels. Their results disclose 
once more the great difficulty of tracing the processes of decom- 
position and of arriving at a generalization of wide applicability, 
nut they appear to be conclusive against the views both of 
Berthelot and of Lewes. 

They do not think that the decomposition of hydrocarbons 
can be adequately represented by ordinary chemical ^nations 
owing to the complexity of the changes which really take place. 
Methane, which is the most .stable of the hydrocarbons, appears 
to be resolved at high temperatures directly into carbon and 
hydrogen, but the phenomenon is dependent mainly on surface 
action ; ethane, ethylene and acetylene undergo decomposition 
throughout the body of the gas (h^:. at, p. 1197 et seq.). 

« hi the cases of ethane and ethylene it may bo supposed that the 
primary eifect of high temperature is to cause an elimination of 
hydrogen with a sinndtaaeoiua Jooseaiqg or disbolution of tlic bond 
betwoea the carbon atoms, giving rise to (in the event of dissolution) 
residues such as • and 1 CH, These residues, which can only 
have a very fugitive separate existence, may either («) form 
HjC : CHj and HC | CH, as the result of encounters with other 
similar residues, or {b) break down directly into -carbon and hydrogen, 
or (c) be directly hyclrogenued lo methane in an atmosphere rich in 
hydrogen, Tliese tliree possibilities may all be realized simul- 
taneously m the same decomposing gas in proportions dependent 
on the temperature, pressure and amount of hydrogen present. 
The wiiole process may be represented by the following scheme, the 
dotted line indicating tlie tendency to dissolve a bond between the 
carbon atoms which becomes actually effective at higher tem- 
peratures • 

iTtTC-H .= [2(:CH.,) + H..] = j(/0 

h:H lt<) = 


iTejCTl “[20CH) + HJ 


{! 


»CH, + fL 
[h) taC + 'Ho + H., 

(c) plus = CH4, 


In the case of acetylene, the main primary change may be cither 
one of polymerization or of dissolution according to the tempcTatui'*^, 
and if the latter, it may be supposed that the molecule breaks down 
acro^ the triple bond l)etween the carbon atoms, giving rise to 
id{ : CH), and that tliese residues are subsequentlv citlier resolved *mto 
carbon and hydrogen or “ hydrogenized " according to circumstances, 
thus ^ ‘ 

H-CiCH -BfCH), 

Fblymerization. 

Acetylene is, moreover, distinguished by its power of poly- 
merization at moderate temperatures so that whether it is the gas 
initially heated or whether it is a prominent product of tlie decom- 
position of another hydrocarbon polymerization will occur to an 
extent dependent on temperature." 

We may describe briefly the view to which we are led as to 
the genesis of an ordinary luminous hydrocarbon flame : — 

The gaseous hydrocarbon issues from the burner or wick, 
let us suppose, in a cylindrical column. This column is not 
sharply marked off from the air but is so penetrated by it that 
we mrst suppose a gradual transition from the pure hydrocarbon 
in the *!entTe of column to the pure air on the outside. Let us 


take a tWn tiansvefrse slice t>f the flame, rwar the lower part rf 
the wick or close to the burner tube. At what lateral distance 
from the centre will combustion begin ? Oearly, where enough 
oxygen has penetrated the column to give such j^artial combus- 
tion as takes place in the inner cone of a Bunsen burner. Ihis 
then defines the blue redan. Outside this the combustion of 
the carbon monoxide, b^rogen and any hydrocarbons which 
pass from the Wue region takes place in a faintly luminous 
fringe. 'Hiese two layers form a Sheath of active combustion, 
surrounding and intensely heating the enclosed hydrocarbons 
in the middle of the column. These heated hydrocarbons rise 
and are heated to a higher temperature as they ascend. Tliey 
aty accordingdy decomposed with separation of carbon in the 
higher parts of the flame, giving the region of bright yellow 
luminosity. There remains a central core in which neither is 
there any oxygen for combustion nor a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture to cause carbon separation. This constitutes the dark 
interior region of the flame. We thus account for the different 
parts of the flame. It is to be noted, however, that the bright 
blue kycr only suirounds tlie lower part of the flame, whilst 
the pale, faintly-luminous fringe surrounds the whole flame. 
The flame also is conical and not cylindrical. The foregoing 
fjKplanation is therefore not quite complete. Let us suppose 
that the changes have gone on in the small section of the flame 
exactly as described and consider how the processes will differ 
in parts above this section. The centm! core of unbumod gases 
will pass upwards and we may treat it as a new cylindrical 
column whidi will undergo changes just as the original one, 
leaving, however, a smaller core of unburnod gases, or, in other 
words, each succeeding section of the flame will be of smaller 
diameter. This gives us the conical form of the flame. Again, 
tlie higher we ascend the flame the greater proportionally is the 
amount of separated carbon, for we have not only the heat of 
laterally outlying combustion to effect decomposition, but also 
that of the lower parts of the flame. The lower part of a luminous 
flame accordingly contains less separated carbon than the upper. 
Where the hydrocarbon is largely decomposed before combustion 
we have no longer the conditions of the Bunsen flame, and so in 
tlie upp^r parts of a luminous flame the bright blue part fades 
away. The luminous fringe would, however, be continued, 
for the separated hydrogen has still to burn. In this way 
then we may reasonably account for the exastence, position 
and relative sizes of the four regions of an ordinary luminous 
flame. (A. S.) 

FLAMEL, NICOLAS {r. 1350-1418), reputed French alchemist 
and SCTivener to the university of Paris, was born in Paris or 
Pontoise about 1330, and died m Paris in 1418, bequeathing the 
bulk of his property to the church of Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherie, 
where he was buried. During his life he contributed freely to 
charitable and religious purposes from Hie considerable wealth 
he amassed either by the practice of his craft, or, as some surmise 
without definite proof, by fortunate speculation or money 
lending, or, as legciKi has it, by alchemy. According to a docu- 
ment purporting to be written by himself in 1413 (printed in 
Waite’s Lwes of the AlcJiemystical Philosophers ^ London, 1888), 
there fell into his hands in 1357, at the cost of two florin.s, a book 
on alchemy by Abraham the Jew, which taught in plain words 
the transmutation of metals. It did not, however, explain the 
materia prima, but merely figured or depicted it, and for more 
than 20 years FJamel strove in vain to find out ti^e secret. Then, 
returning from a journey to Spain, he fell in with Oiristian 
Jew, named Canches, who gave him the explanation, and after 
three more years’ work he succeeded in preparing the materia 
prima^ thus being enabled in 1382 to transmute mercury into 
both silver and gold. But this fantastic story wa.s disused 
of by tlie facts, derived from parish records, set forth in Vilain’s 
Essai sur Vhisiotre de Sainl-Jacques~la-Boucherie, 1758, and his 
Hisiotre critique de Nicolas Piamel si de Pernelle sa femme, 
reemiUie d'asies anciens qui justifient Vori^ine el la medioeriie de 
leur fortune conire Irs imputations des alchimistes, 1761. ^ 

A book on alchemy in the Paris Biblioth^que, Le Tresor de pkilo- 
Sophie, professing to be written and illuminated by Flamel with ilia 
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own baztd, is of very doubtful aatbentic^y, and other treatises bear- 
ing his name, such as the Sommaiw philosophique ie Nicolas Flamet^ 
published in 1561 in a collection of alchemist treatises entitled Trans- 
formation mHollique^ are certainly epurious. 

FLAMEN (from flare, to blow up ’’ the altar lire), a Roman 
sacrificial priest. The flaxnens were subject to the pontifex {q.v^ 
inaximus, and were consecrated to the service of some particular 
deity. The highest in rank were the flamen Dialis^ flamen 
Mariialis and flamen i^icirinaliSy who were always sdected 
from among the patricians. Their institution is generally 
ascribed to Numa. When the number of flamens was raised 
from three to fifteen, those already mentioned were entitled 
majored, in contradistinction to the other twelve, who were 
called minor e$, as connected with less important deities, and were 
chosen from the plebs. Towards the end of the republic the 
number of the lesser fkmens seems to have diminished. The 
flamens were held to be cle(!±ed for life, but they might be com- 
pelled tojesign oihee for neglect of duty, or on the occurrence 
of some iil-omened event (such as the cap falling off the head) 
during the performance of their rites. The characteristic dress 
of the flamens in general was the apex, a white conical cap, the 
laena or mantle, and a laurel wreath. Tlie official insignia 
of the flamen Dialis (of Jupiter), the highest of these priests, 
were the white cap (piieus, alfwgalerus), at the top of which was 
an olive branch and a woollen thread ; the laena, a thick woollen 
toga praetexla woven by his wife ; the sacrificial knife j and a 
rod to keep the people from him when on his way to t&ffer sacrifice. 
He was never allowed to appear without these emblems of office, 
every day being considered a holy day for him. By virtue of his 
office he was entitled to a seat in the senate and a cimile chair. 
The sight of fetters being forbidden him, his toga was not allowed 
to be tied in a knot but was fastened by means of dasps, and the 
only kind of ring permitted to be worn on his finger was a broken 
one. If a person in fetters took refuge in his house he was 
immediately loosed from his bonds ; and if a criminal on his 
way to the scene of his punishment met Kim and threw himself 
at his feet he was respited for that day. The flamen Dialis was 
not allowed to leave the dty for a single night, to ride or even 
touch a horse (a restriction which incapacitated him for the 
consulship), to swear an oath, to look at an army, to touch any- 
thing unclean, or to look upon people working. His marriage, 
which was obliged to be performed with the ceremonies of 
conjarrealin {q.v.), was dissoluble only by death, and on thedeatli 
of his wife (called flaminica Dialis) he was obliged to resign his 
office. Tin? flaminica Dialis assisted her husband at the sacrifices 
and otlier religious duties vdiich he performed, bhe wore long 
woollen robes ; a veil and a kerchief for the head, her hair being 
plaited up with a purple band in a conical form {tutiilus) ; and 
shoes made of the leather of sacrificed animals ; like her husband, 
she carried the sacrificial knife. 'The main duty of the flamens 
was the offering of daily sacrifices ; on the ist of October the 
three major flamens drove to the Capitol and sacrificed to Fides 
Publica (the Honour of the People). Some of the municipal 
towns in Italy had flamens as well as Rome. 

"VVe may mention, as distinct from the above, the flamen \ 
curialis, who assisted the curio, the priest who attended to the j 
religious affairs of^ each curia (q.v,) ; the flamens of various 
sacerdotal corporations, such as the Arval Brothers ; the flamen 
Augustalis, who superintended the worship of the emperor in 
the provinces. 

See Marquardt, R&mische Staatsverwaltung, iil. (1885), pp, 326- 
33d, 475 ; H, l>esaau,iBi Ephemcris epigmphi'ea, iii. (ir877) \ and the 
exliaustive article byC. J ullian ia Darcmberg andSaglio, DiUiatmairj} 

cmtiqmits. 

FLAMINGO (Port, Flamingo, Span. Flamenco), one of the 
tallest and most beautiful birds, conspicuous for the bright 
flame-cobured or scarlet patch up(^n its wings, and long known 
by its classical name Phoenicopterus, as an inhabitant of most 
of the countries bordering die Mediterranean Sea. Flamingos 
have a very wide distribution, and the sole genus comprises 
only a few spedes, Ph, rosetis or antiquorum, white, with a rosy 
tinge above, and with scarlet wing-coverts, while the remiges 
«ue black (as m ail species), ranges from the Cape Verde Islands 
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to India and Ceylon, nortJi as far as I^kc Baikal ; southwards 
through Africa and Aladagascar, eventually as P, minor. P. ruber, 
entirely light vermilion, extends from Florida to Para and the 
Galapagos ; P. ckilensis s, igntpalliaius, from Peru to Patagonia, 
more resembles the classical species 5 while P. andintts, the tallest 
of all, wluch lacks the hallux, inhabits the salt lakes of the 
elevated desert of Atacama, whence it extends into Chile and 
Argentina. Fossil remains of flamingos have been described 
from the Lower Miocene of France as P. croizeti, and from the 
Pliocene of Oregon. From the Mid-Miocene to the Oligocene 
of France are known several species of Palaelodus, Elornis and 
Agnopterus, which have relatively shorter legs, longer toes and a 
complicated hypotarsus, and represent an earlier family, less 
specialued although not directly ancestral to the flamingos. 
Pedaelodidae and Phoenicopteridae together form the larger group 
Phoenicopteri. These are in many respects exactly intermediate 
between Anserine and stork-like birds, so much so in fact that 



Ciconiac, especially to Platalca and Ibis, than to the Anseres. This 
is the opinion arrived at by W. F. R. Weldon, M. Fuerbringer 
and Gadow, while others prefer the goosc-like voice and the 
webbed toes as reliable characters. (For a detailed analysis of this 
instructive question see Bronn’s Thierreich, Aves Syst. p. 146.) 

The food of the flamingo seems to consist chiefly of small 
acjuatic invertebrate anim^ which live in the mud of lagoons, 
for instance Mollusca, b'it also of Confcrvac and other low 
salt-water algae. Whilst feeding, the bird wades about, stirs 
up the mud with its feet, and, reversing the ordinary position 
of its head so os to hold the crown downwards and to look 
backwards, sifts the mud through its bill. Tins is abruptly 
bent dowm in the middle, as if broken ; the upper jaw is rather 
flat and narrow, while the lower jaw is very roomy and furnished 
with numerous lamellae, which, together with the thick and 
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large tongue, act like a sieve, an arrangement enhanced by the 
considerable movability of the upper jaw. Then the bird 
erects its long neck to swallow the selected food. \Vhen flying, 
flamingos present a striking and beautiful sight, with legs and 
neck stretched out straight, looking like white and rosy or scarlet 
crosses with black arms. Not less fascinating is a flock of these 
sociable birds when at rest, standing on one or both legs, with 
their long necks twisted or colled upon the body in any conceiv- 
able position. 

The nest is likewise peculiar. It is built of mud, a somewhat 
conical structure rising above the water according to the depth, 
of which the cone is from a few inches to 2 ft. in height. If, as 
often happens, the water-level sinks, the nests stand out higher. 
On the top is a shallow cup for the reception of the one or two 
eggs, which have a bluish- white shell with chalky incrustation. 
Of course the hen sits with her legs doubled up under her, as 
does any other long-legged bird. It seems strange that many 
ornithologists should have given credence to W. Dampier's 
statement of the mode of incubation (Nciv Voyage round the 
WorU, ed. 2, i. p. 71, London, 1699): “And when they lay their 
eggs, or hatch them, they stand all the while, not on the hillock, 
but close by it with their legs on the ground and in the water, 
resting themselves against the hillock, and covering the hollow 
nest upon it with their rumps,” &c. P. S. Pallas {Zoograph, 
Fosso-Asiaiica, ii. p. 208) tried to improve upon this by staling 
that the standing bird leans upon the nest with its breast I The 
young, which are hatched after about four weeks^ incubation, 
look ver>' different from the adult. The small bill is still quite 
straight and the legs are short. The whole body is covered with 
a thic'k coat of short nestling feathers, pure white in colour. 
These neosso pities or first feathers bear no resemblance to those 
of the Anseriform birds, but agree in detail with Ihoseof spoonbills, 
the young of which the liltle flamingos resemble to a striking 
extent, but they leave the nest soon after their birth to shift 
for themselves like ducks and geese. (II. 1'. G.) 

FLAMIKIA, VIA, an ancient high road of Italy, constructed 
by C. Fiaminius during his censorship (220 B.c.). It led from 
Rome to Ariminum, and was the most important route to the 
north. \\ 0 hear of frequent improvements being made in it 
during the imperial period. Augustus, when he instituted u 
gri>eral restoration of the roads of Italy, which he assigned for 
liie purpose among various senators, reserved the Flaminia for 
himself, and rebuilt all the bridges except the Pons Mulvius, by 
which it crosses the Tiber, 2 m, N. of Rome (built by M. Scaurus 
in 10 ) n.c.), and an unknown Pons Minucius. Triumphal 
arches were erected in his honour on the former bridge and at 
Arindnum, the latter of which is still preserved. Vespasian 
cv)nstructcd a new tunnel through the pass of Intercisa, modern 
Fiu'ln, in A.n. 77 (see Cat-es), and Irajan, as inscriptions show, 
repaired ses'eral bridges along the road. 

'Idle Vu\ Flaminia runs due N. from Rome, Qpnsiclerablc 
remains of its pa\'emcnt being extant in the modern high road, 
passing slightlv E. of the site of the Etruscan Falerii, through 
Ocriculi and Narnia. Here it crossed the Nar by a splendid 
four-arched bridge to which Martial alludes {Eptgr, vii. 93, 8), one 
arch of which and all the piers are still standing ; and went ort, 
followed at first by the modern road to Sangemini which passes 
over two finely preserved ancient bridges, past Carsnlae to 
Mevania, and thence to Forum Flaminii. Later on a more 
circuitous route from Narnia to Forum Flaminii was adopted, 
passing by Inleramna, Spoletium and Fulginium (from which 
a branch diverged to Perusia), and increasing the distance by 
12 m. Tho road thence went on to Nuceria (whence a branch 
road ran to Septempeda and thence either to Ancona or to 
Tolentinum and Urb.s Salvia) and Helvillum, and then crossed 
the main ridge of the Apennines, a temple of Jupiter Apenninus 
standing at the summit of the pass. Thence it descended to 
Cales (where it turned N.E.), and through the pass of Intercisa 
to Forum Sempronii (Fossombrone) and Forum Fortimae, 
where it reached the coast of the Adriatic. Thence it ran N.W. 
trough Pisaurum to Ariminum. The total distance from Rome 
was 210 m. by the older road and 222 by the newer. The road 


gave its name to a juridical district of Italy from the 2nd century 
A.D. onwards, the former territory of the Senones, which was 
at first associated with Umbria (with which indeed under 
Augustus it had formed the sixth region of Italy), but which after 
Constantine was always administered with Picenum. (T. As.) 

PLABUNINUS, TITUS QUINCTIUS (c, 228-174 B.c.), Roman 
general and statesman. He began his public life as a military 
tribune under M. Claudius Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse. 
In 199 he was quaestor, and the next year, passing over the 
regular stages of aedile and praetor, he obtained the consulship. 

Flamininus was one of the first and most successful of the 
rising school of Roman statesmen, the opponents of the narrow 
patriotism of which Cato was the type, the disciples of Greek 
culture, and the advocates of a wide imperial policy. His 
winning manners, his polished address, his knowledge of men, 
hl5 personal fascination, and his intimate knowledge of Greek, 
all marked him out as the fittest representative of Rome in the 
East. Accordingly, the province of Macedonia, and the conduct 
of the war with Philip V. of Macedon, in which, after two years, 
Rome had as yet gained little advantage, were assigned to him.- 
Flamininus modified both the policy and tactics of his pre- 
decessors. After an unsuccessful attempt to come to terms, he 
drove the Macedonians from the valley of the Aous by skilfully 
turning an impregnable position. Having thus practically 
made himself master of Macedonia, he proceeded to Greece, 
where Philip still had allies and supporters. The Achaean 
l^cague {(j.v.) at once deserted the cause of Macedonia, and Nabis, 
the tyrant of Sparta, entered into an alliance with Rome ; 
Acarnania and Boeotia submitted in less than a year, and, with 
the exception of the great fortresses, Flamininus had the whole 
of Greece under his control. The demand of the Greeks for the 
expulsion of Macedonian garrisons from Demetrias, ('halcis and 
Corinth, as the only guarantee for the freedom of Greece, was 
refused, and negotiations were broken off. Hostilities were 
renewed in the spring of 197, and Flamininus took the field 
supported by nearly the whole of Greece. At Cynosccphalae 
the Macedonian phalanx and the Roman legion for tlic first time 
met in open fight, and the day decided which nation was to be 
master of Greece and perhaps of the world. It was a victory of 
superior tactics. The left wing of the Roman army was retiring 
in confusion before the Macedonian right led by Philip in person, 
w'hen Flamininus, leaving them to their fate, boldly charged 
the left wing under Nicanor, which was forming on the heights.! 
Before the left wing had time to form, Flamininus was upon 
them, and a massacre rather than a fight ensued. This defeat 
w^as turned into a general rout by a nameless tribune, who 
collected twenty companies and charged in the rear the victorious 
Macedonian phalanx, which in its pursuit had left the Roman 
right far behind. Macedonia was now at the merry of Rome, 
■but Flamininus contented himself with his previous demands. 
Philip lost all his foreign possessions, but retained his Macedonian 
kingdom almost entire. He was required to reduce his army, 
to give up all his decked ships except five, and to pay an indemnity 
of 1000 talents (£244,000). Ten commissioners arrived from 
Rome to regulate the final terms of peace, and at the Isthmian 
games a herald proclaimed to the assembled crowds that “ the 
Roman people, and '1'. Quinctius their general, having conquered 
King Philip and the Macedonians, declare all the Greek states 
which had been subject to the king henceforw’ard free and 
indep>endent.” Flamininus’s last act before returning home 
was characteristic. Of the Achaeans, who vied with one another 
in showering upon him honours and rew^ards, he asked but one 
personal favour, the redemption of the Italian captives who had 
been sold as slaves in Greece during the Hannibalic War. Th^e, 
to the number of 1200, were presented to him on the cvC his 
departure (spring, 194), and formed the chief ornament of his 
triumph. 

In 192, on the rupture between the Romans and Antiochus III. 
the Great, Flamininus returned to Greece, this time as the civil 
representative of Rome. His personal influence and skilful 
diplomacy secured the wavering Achaean states, cemented the 
alliance w'ith Philip, and contributed mainly to the Roman 
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Victory at Thermopylae (191). In 183 he undertook an embassy 
to Prusias,kingof Bithynia, to induce him to deliver up Hannibal, 
who forestalled his fate by taking poison. Nothing more is 
known of Flamininus, except that, according to Plutarch, his 
end was peaceful and happy. 

There seems no doubt that Flamininus was actuated by a 
genuine love of Greece and its people. To attribute to him a 
iVlachiavellian policy, which foresaw the overthrow of Corinth 
fifty years later and the conversion of Achaea into a Roman 
province, is absurd and disingenuous. There is more force in 
the charge that his Hellenic sympathies prevented him from 
seeing the innate weakness and mutual jealousies of the Greek 
states of that period, whose only hope of peace and safety lay 
in submitting to the protectorate of the Roman republic. But 
if the event proved that the liberation of Greece was a political 
mistake, it was a noble and generous mistake, and reflects 
nothing but honour on the name of Flamininus, “ the liberator 
of the Greeks.’^ 

His life has been written by Plutarch, and in modern times by 
F. D. Gerlach (1871) ; see also Mommsen, Hisi, of Rome (Eng. tr.), 
bk. iii. chs. 8, 9, 

FLAMINIUS, GAIUS, Roman statesman and general, of 
plebeian family. During his tribuneship (232 n.c.), in spite of 
the determined opposition of the senate and his own father, he 
<'arried a measure for distributing amotig the plebeians the ager 
Gallicus Picenus, an extensive tract of newly-acquired territory 
to the south of Ariminum (Cicero, JJa senrdnte, 4, Brutus, 14). 
As praetor in 227, he gained the lasting gratitude of the people 
of his province (Sicily) by his excellent administration. In 223, 
when consul w’itli P. Furius Philus, he took the field against the 
Gauls, who were said to have been roused to war by his agrarian 
law. Having crossed the Po to punish the Insubrians, he at 
first met with a severe check and was forced to capitulate. 
Keinforced by the Cenomani, he gained a decisive victory on the 
banks of the Addua. He had previously been recalled by the 
optimates, but ignored the order. The victory seems to have 
been due mainly to the admirable discipline and fighting qualities 
of the soldiers, and he obtained the honour of a triumph only 
after the decree of the senate against it had been overborne by 
popular clamour. During his censorship (220) he strictly 
limited the frecclmen to tlie four city tribes (sec Comitia). His 
name is further associated wdth two great works. He erected 
the Circus Flaminius on the Camptis Martins, for the accommoda- 
tion of the plebeians, and continued the military road from 
Rome to Ariminum, which had hitherto only reached as far as 
Spolctium (see Flaminia, Via). He probably also instituted 
the “ jdeheian ” games. Jn 218, as a leader of the democratic 
opposition, Flaminius was one of the chief promoters of the 
measure brought in by the tribune Quintus Claudius, which 
prohibited senators anti senators’ sons from possessing sea-going 
vessels, except for the transport of the produce of their own 
estates, and generally debarred them from all commercial 
speculation (bivy xxi. 63). His effective support of this measure 
vastly increased the popularity of Flaminius with his own order, 
and secured his second election as consul in the following year 
(217), shortly after the defeat of T. Sempronius Longus at the 
Trehia. He hastened at once to Arretium, the termination of 
the western high road to the north, to protect the passes of the 
Apennines, but was defeated and killed at the battle of the 
Trasimene lake (see Punic Wars). 

The testimony of Livy (xxi., xxii.) and Polybius (ii., iii.}— 
no friendly critics — shows that Flaminius was a man of ability, 
energy and probity. A popular and successful democratic 
leader, he cannot, however, be ranked among the great statesmen 
of the republic. As a general he was headstrong and self- 
sufficient and seems to have owed his victories chiefly to personal 
boldness favoured by good fortune. 

His son, Gaius Flaminius, was quaestor under P. Scipio 
Africanus the elder in Spain in 210, and took part in the capture 
of New Carthage. Fourteen years later, when curule aedile, he 
distributed large quantities of grain among the citizens at a very 
low price. In 193, as praetor, he carried on a successful war 
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against the insubordinate populations of his recently constituted 
province of Hispania Citerior. In 187 he was consul with M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, and subjugated the warlike Ligurian tribes. 
In the same year the branch of the Via Aemilia connecting 
Bononia with Arretium was constructed by him. In 181 he 
founded the colony of Aquileia. 'I’he chief authority for his life 
is the portion of Livy dealing with the history of the period. 

FLAfilSTEED, JOHN (1646-1 7 ig)^ English astronomer, was 
horn at Denby, near Derby, on the 19th of August 1646. The 
only son of Stephen Flamsteed, a maltster, he was educated at 
the free school of Derby, but quitted it finally in May 1662, in 
consequence of a rheumatic affection of the joints, due to a 
chill caught while bathing. Medical aid having proved of no 
avail, he went to Ireland in 1665 to be “ stroked ” by Valentine 
Greatrakes, but “ found not his disease to stir.’’ Meanwhile, 
he solaced his enforced leisure w'ith astronomical studios. Begin- 
ning with J. Sacrobosco’s De sphaerg,, he read all the books 
on the subject that he could buy or borrow ; observed a partial 
solar eclipse on the 12th of September 1662 ; and attempted the 
construction of measuring instruments. A tract on the eejuation 
of time, written by him in 1667, was published by Dr John Wallis 
with the Posthumous Works of J. Horrocks (1673) ; and a paper 
cmjxxlying his calculations of appulses to stars by the moon, 
which appeared in the Philosophical Transactions (iv. 1099), 
signed In Mathesi a sole fimdes, an anagram of “ Johannes 
i Flamstecdius,” secured for him, from 1670, general scientific 
recognition. 

On his return from a visit to London in 1670 he became 
acquainted with Isaac Newton at Cambridge, entered his name 
at Jesus college, and took, four years later, a degree of M.A. 
by lettcrs-patent. An essay composed by him in 1673 on the 
true and apparent diameters of the planets furnished Nev/tou 
with data for the third book of the Principia, and he filtetl 
numerical elements to J. Horrocks’s theory of the moon. In 
1674, and again in 1675, he was invited to London by Sir Jonas 
Moore, governor of the lower, who proposed to establish him in 
a private observatory at Chelsea, but the plan was anticipated 
by the determination of Charles II. to have the tables of the 
heavenly bodies corrected, and the places of the fixed stars 
rectified “ for the use of his seamen,” and Flamsteed was ap- 
pointed “ astronomical ol>scrvator ” by a royal warrant dated 
4th of March 1675. His salary of £100 a year was cut down by 
taxation to £90 ; he had to provide his own instruments, and to 
instruct, into the bargain, two boys from Christ’s hospital. 
Sheer necessity drove him, in addition, to tixke many private 
pupils ; but having lx*cn ordained in 1675, he was presented liy 
Lord North in i68.| to the living of Burstow in Surrey ; and his 
financial positiem was further improved by a small inheritance 
on his father's death in j688. He now ordered, at an expense of 
[120, a mural arc from Abraham Sharp, with which he began 
to observe systematically on the 12th of September 1689 (see 
Astronomy : History). The latter part of flan^steed’s life 
passed in a turmoil of controversy regarding the publication of 
his results. He struggled to withhold them until they could be 
presented in a complete form ; but they were urgently needed 
for the progress of science, and the astronomer-royal was a public 
servant. Sir Isaac Newton, who depended for the perfecting 
of his lunar theory upon “ places of the moon ” reluctantly 
doled out from Greenwich, led the movement for immediate 
communication ; whence aro.se much ill-feeling between him 
and Flamsteed. At last, in 1704, Prince George of Denmark 
undertook the cost of printing ; a committee of the Royal 
Society was appointed to arrange preliminaries, and Flamsteed, 
protesting and exasperated, had to submit. The work was only 
partially through the press when the prince died, on the 28th of 
October 1708, and its completion devolved upon a board of 
visitors to the observatory endowed with ample powers by a 
royal order of the 12th of December 1712. As the upshot, the 
Historia coelesiis, embodying the first Greenwich star-catalogue/ 
together with the mural arc observations made 1689-1705, was 
issued under Edmund Halley’s editorship in 1712. Flamsteed 
denounced the production as surreptitious ; he committed to 
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the three hundred copies^ of which he obtained pogfiesaion 
through the favour of Sir Robert Walpole ; and, in defiance of 
bodily infirmitioB, vigorously prosecuted his dcsigm for the 
entire and adequate publication of the materials he continued 
to accumulatCi They were but partially executed when he died 
on the 31st of December 1719. The preparation of his monu- 
mental work, Hinma coelestis Britannica (3 vols. folio, 1725), 
was finished by his assistant, Joseph Crosthwait, aided by 
Abraham Sharp. The first two volumes included the whole of 
Flamsteed's observations at Derby and Greenwich ; the tlurd 
contained the British Catedo^ue of nearly 3000 stars. Numerous 
errors in this valuable record having bean detected by Sir William 
Herschel, Caroline Herschel drew up a list of 560 stars observed, 
but not catalogued, While i ii of those catalogued proved to have 
never been observed (Phil. Trans. Ixxxvii. 293; see also F. 
Baily, Memoirs Rdy. Asir. Society , iv, 129). The appearance j 
of the Atlas Ooelesiis, corresponding to the British Catalogue^ 
was delayed until 1729. A jyjrtmit of Flamsteed, painted by 
Thomas Gibson in 1712, hangs in the rooms of the Royal Society. 
The extent and quality of his performance were the more remark- 
able considering his severe physical sufierirfgs, his straitened 
means, and the antagonism to which he was exposed. Estimable 
in private life, he was highly susceptible in professional matters, 
and hence failed to keep on terms with his contemporaries. 

Francis Baily’s Auouni of the Rev. John Flamsteed (1835) is the 
leading authority for big life. It comprisog an autobiographical 
narrative pieced together from various sources, a large collection of 
Flamstee(l’s letters, a revised and enlarged edition of the British 
Catalogue, besides authoritative and detailed introductory dis- 
cnssionsi Some clamour was raised by a publication in which blame 
for harsh dealings was freely imputed to Newton, but W. Whcwell 
vindicated his character in Flamsteed and Newton (183b). 

See also General Dictionary, vol. v. (1737), from materials supplied 
by James Hodgson, Flamsteed's nephew^in-law ; Biographia Bntan- 
nica, Ui, 1943 (1750); S. Rigaud’s Correspondent e of .Scientific Men; 
Ctinningham’s Lives of Eminent Englishmen, iv. 3(16 (1835); Mark 
Noble's Continuation of James Granger’s Biog. Hist, of England, 
ii. 132; R. Grant’s Hist, of^ Phy.<i. Astronomy, p. 467: W. Whewell’s 
Hist, of the Inductive Sciences, ii. 162; J. S. Railly’s Hist, de 
Vastronomie moderne^ ii. 423, 589, 650; J. Dclambre’s HisU de 
V asifononrie au XVIJI* sUele, p. 93 ; Observatory, xv. 355, 379, 
38a. (A. M. C.) 

FLANDBRB (Flem. Vlaanderm), a territorial name for part of 
the Netherlands, Europe. Originally it applied only to Bruges 
and the immediate neighbourluiod. In the 8th and 9th centuries 
it was gradually extended to the whole of the coast region from 
Calais to the Scheldt. In the middle ages this was divided into 
two parts, one looking to Bruges as its capital, and tlie other to 
Ghent. The name is retained in the two Belgian provinces of 
West and East Flanders. 

1. West Flanders is the portion bordering the North Sea, and 
its coast-line extends from the French to the Dutch frontier for 
a little over 40 m. Its capital is Bruges, and the principal towns 
of the province ^ Ostend, Courtrai, Ypres and RouJers. Agri- 
culture is the chief occupation of the population, and tile country 
is under the most careful and skilful cultivation. The admiration 
of the foreign observer for the Belgian system of market gardening 
is not diminished on learning that the subsoil of most ofvjhis 
tract is the sand of the “dunes.” FLshing employs a large 
propor^on of the coast population; The area of West Flanders 
IS o&cially computed at 808,667 acres or 1263 sq • m. In 1904 the 
population was 845,732, giving an average of 669 to theeq. m. 

B. East Flanders lies cast and north-east of the western 
province, and extends northwards to the neighbourhood of 
Antwerp. It is still more productive and richer than Western 
Fianden, and is well watered by the Scheldt. The district of 
Wkes, kmd entirely reclaimed within the memoiy of man, is 
supposed to be the most productive district of its size in Europe. 
The principal towns arc Ghent (capital of the province), St 
Nicolas, Aibst, Termonde, Becloo and Oudenarde. The area is 
given acres or 1172 sq. m. In 1904 the population 

was showir^ an.avemge of 916 per sq. m. 

Tlxe ancient territory of Flanders comprised not 
only modem provinces known as East and West Flanders, 
but the soudMmitost portion of the Dutch province of Zeeland 


and a considerable district in north-western France^ In the time 
of Caesar it was inhabited by the Morini, Atrebates and other 
Celtic tribes, but in the centuries that followed the land was 
repeatedly overrun by German invaders, and finally became 
a part of the dominion of the Franks. On the break-up of the 
Carolingian empire the river Scheldt was by the treaty of Verdun 
^43) made the line of division between the kingdom of East 
Francia (Austrasia) under the emperor Lothaire, and the 
kingdom of West Francia (Neustria) under Charles the Bald. 
In virtue of this compact Flanders was henceforth attached to 
the West Frankish monarchy (France). It thus acquired a 
position unique among the provinces of the territory known in 
later times as the Netherlands, all of which were included in that 
northern part of Austrasia assigned on the death of the emperor 
Lotliaire (855) to King Lothaire II., and from his name called 
Tx)tharingia or Lorraine. 

The first ruler of Flanders of whom history has left any record 
is Baldwin, surnamed Bras-de-jer (Iron-arm). 'I'his man, a brave 
and daring warrior under Qiarles the Bald, fell in love with 
the king’s daughter Judith, the youthful widow of two English 
kings, married her, and fled with his bride to Lorraine, Charles, 
though at first very angry, was at last conciliated, and made 
his son-in-law margrave (Marchio Flandriae) of Flanders, which 
he held as an hereditary fief. The Northmen were at this time 
continually devastating the coast lands, and Baldwin was 
entrusted with the possession of this outlying borderland of the 
west Frankish dominion in order to defend it against the invaders. 
He was the first of a line of strong rulers, who at some dale 
early in the loth centur>' exchanged the title of margrave fur 
that of count. His son, Baldwin II.— the Bald— from hi.s strong- 
hold at Bruges maintained, as did his father before him, a 
vigorous defence of his lands against the incursions of the North- 
men. On his mother’s side a descendant of Charlemagne, he 
strengthened the dynastic importance of his family by marrying 
Aelfthrj’th, daughter of Alf^d the Great, On his death in 918 
his possessions were divided between his two st)ns Arnulf the 
Elder and Adolphus, but the latter survived only a short time 
and Arnulf succeeded to the whole inheritance. His reign was 
filled with warfare against the Northmen, and he took an active 
part in the struggles in Lorraine between tiie emperor Otto I. 
and Hugh Capet. In his old age he placed the government in the 
hands of Baldwin, his son by Adela, daughter of the count of 
Vermandois, and the young man, though his reign was a very 
short one, did a great deal for the commercial and industrial 
progress of the country, establishing the first weavers and 
fullers at Ghent, and instituting yearly fairs at Ypres, Bruges 
and other places. 

On Baldwin III.’s death in 961 the old count resumed the 
Control, and spent the few remaining years of his life in securing 
the succession of his grandson Arnulf II. — the Younger. The 
reign of Arnulf was terminated by his death in 989, and he was 
followed by his son Baldwin IV., named Barbaius or the Bearded*. 
This Baldwin fought successfully both against the Capetiau 
king of France and the emperor Henry II. Henry found himself 
obliged to grant to Baldwin IV. in fief Valenciennes, the bur- 
graveship of Ghent, the land of Waes, and Zeeland. The count 
of Handers thus became a feudatory of the empire- as well as of 
the French crown. The French fiefs are known in Flemish 
history as Crown Flanders (Kroon-VUtandiren), tlic German fiefs 
as Impierial Flanders (Rijks-Vlaahderen), Baldwin’s son— 
afterwards Baldwin V. — rebdled in 1028 against his father at 
the instigation of his wife Adela, daughter of Robert IL of 
France ; but two years later peace was sworn at Oudenaarde, 
and the old count continued to reign till his d^th in 1036, 
Baldwin V. proved a worthy successor, and acquired from the 
people the surname of Ddiwmaire. He was an active efttsr-, 
prising man, and greatly extended his power by wars and 
alliances. He obtained from the emperor Henry IV. the territory 
between the Scheldt and the Dender as an imperial fief^ and the 
m^graviate of Antwerp. So powerful had he become that the 
Finnish count on the decease oi, Henry L of France in 1060 
was appointed regent during the minority of. Philip L (see 
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Frakc®)* Before his death he saw his eldest daughter Matilda 
(d. 1083) sharing the English thtone with William the Conqueror, 
l)is eldest son Baldwin of Mons ill possession of Httiiiaut in right 
of his wife Richilde, heiress of Regnier V. (d. 1036) and widow 
of Hermann of Sslxdny (d. (see Hainaut), and his second 

son Robert the Frisian regent {tmgd) of the county of Holland 
during the minority of Dirk V., whose mother> Cfcrtrude of 
Saxony, widow of Floris I. of Holland (d. 1061), Robert had 
married (sec Holland). Oil his death in 106^ his son Baldwin 
of Mons, already count of Hainaut, succeeded to the countship 
of Flanders. Baldwin V. had granted to Robert the PVisian 
on his marriage in 1063 his imperial fiefs. His right to these was 
disputed by Baldwin VL, and war broke out between the two 
brothers, Baldwin was killed in Imttle in 1070. Robert now 
claimed the tutelage of Baldwin’s children and obtained the 
support of the emperor Henry IV., while Richilde, Baldwin’s 
>vidow, appealed to Philip I. of France. The contest was decided 
at Ravenshoren, near Cassel, on the 22nd of Fel>ruary 1071, 
where Robert was victorious. Richilde was taken prisoner and 
her eldfcst son Arnulf III. was slain. Robert obtained from 
Philip 1 . the investiture of Crown Flanders, and from Henr}^ IV. 
the fiefs which formed Imperial Flanders. 

The second son of Richilde was recognized as count of Hainaut 
(see HAmAUT), which was thus after a brief union separated from 
Flanders. Robert died in 1003, and was succeeded by his son 
Robert IT., who acquired gt*eal renown by his exploits in the 
first crusade, and won the name of the Lance and SAvord of 
Christendom. His fame was second only tn that of Godfrey 
of Bouillon. Robert returned to Flanders in 1100. He fought 
with his suzerain TiOuis the Fat of France against the English, 
and w'as drowned in ittt by the breaking of a bridge. His son 
and successor, Baldwin VIL, or Baldwin with the Axe, also 
fought against the Fmglish in Franco. He died at the age of 
twTnty-sevcn from the wound of an arrow, in 1119, leaving no 
heir. He nominated as his successor his cousin Charles, son of 
Knot IV. of Denmark and of Adda, daughter of Robert the 
Frisian. Charles tried his utmost to put down oppression and to 
promote the welfare of his subjects, and obtained the surname 
of “ the Good.” His detfermination to enforce the right made 
him many enemies, and he w^as foully murdered on A.sh 
Wednesday, 1127, at Bruges. He died childless, and there 
were no less than six candidates to the countship. The contest 
lay between two of these, William Clito, son of Robert of 
Normandy and grandson of William the Conqueror and Matilda 
of Flanders, and Thierry or Dirk of Alsace, whose mother 
Gertrude was a daughter of Rol^ert the Frisian. William Clito, 
througli the support of Louis of FranCe> was at first accepted by 
the Flemish nobles as count, but he gave offence to the com- 
munes, who supported Thierry. A struggle ensued and William 
was killted before Alost. Thierry then became count without 
further opposition. He nAarried the widow of Charles the Good, 
Marguerite of Clermont, and proved himself at home a wise 
and prudent prince, encouraging the growth of popular liberty 
and of commerce. In 1146 he took part in the second crusade 
and distinguished himsielf by his ekplofts. In 1157 he resigned 
the countship to his son Philip of Alsace and betook himself 
once more to Jerusalem. On his return from the East twenty 
years later Thierry retired to a monastety to die in his own 
land. 

Count Philip of Alsace was a strong and able man. He did 
much to promote the growth of the municipalities for which 
Flanders was already becomingTamous. Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, 
Lille and Douai under him made much progress as ftourishing 
industrial towns. He also conferred rights and privileges on 
a number of ports, Hulst, Nieuwport, Sluis, Dunkirk, Axel, 
Damme, Gravelines and others. But while encour^ing the 
development of the communes and ** free towns,” Philip sternly 
repressed any spirit of independence or attempted uprisings 
against his authority. This count was a powerful prince. He 
acted for a time as regent in France during the minority* of his 
godson Philip Augustus, and married his ward to his niece 
Isabella of Hainaut (1160); KiHip tnok part in the third 


crusade, and died in the camp before Acre of the ])estilcnce 
in 1191. 

As lie had no children, the succession passed to Baldwin of 
Hainaut, Who had married Philipps sister Margaret. The count- 
ships of Flanders and Hainaut were thus united under the same 
ruler. Baldwin did not obtain possession of Flanders without 
strong opposition on the part of the French king, and he Was 
obliged to cede Artois, St Omer, Lens, Hesdin and a great part 
of southern Flanders to France, and to allow Matilda of Portugal, 
the widow of Pldlip of Alsace, to retain certain towns in right of 
her dowry. Margaret died in 1194 and Baldwin the following 
year, and their eldest son Baldwin IX. succeeded to both count- 
ships. Baldwin IX. is famous in history as the founder of the 
l.atin empire at Constantinople. He perished in Bulgaria in 
1206. The emperor’s two daughters were both under age, and 
the government was carried on oy their uhcle J’hilip, marquess 
of Namur, Whom Baldwin had appointed regent on his departure 
to Constantinople. Philip proved faithless to his charge, and 
he allowed his nieces to fall into the hands of Philip Augustus, 
who married the elder sister Johanna of Constantinople to his 
nephew Ferdinand 6f Portugal. ITie Flemings w'ere averse to 
the French king’s supremacy, and Ferdinand, who acted ns 
governor in the name of his wife, joined himself to the confederacy 
formed by Germany, ICngland, and the leading states of the 
Netherlands against Philip Augustus. Ferdinand was, however, 
taken prisoner at the disastrous battle of Don vines (iir4) and 
w^as kept for twelve years a prisoner iti the Louvre. The rountCsS 
Johanna ruled the united CoUntships with prudence and courage, 
bn Ferdinand’s death she married Thomas of Savoy, but died 
in 1244, leaving no heirs. She was succeeded in her dignities 
by hec yoUnger sister Margaret of Constantinople, commonly 
known amongst her contemporaries as Black Meg ” (Ztt)arj^ 
Grief). Margaret had been twice married. Her first husbtind 
w'as (i2t2l Buchard of Avesnes, one of the first of HftinauCs 
nobles and a man of knightly prowess, but originally destined 
for the church. On this ground he was ekcommuniCfttcd by 
Innocent III, and imprisoned by the countess Johanna, with 
the res\iU that Margaret at last Was driven to repudiate himw 
She married in second wedlock (1225) William of Dampierre. 
Two sons were the issUe of the first marriage, three sons and three 
daughters of the second. 

When Margaret in 1244 became Countess of Flanders and 
Hainaut, she wished her son William of Dampierre to be acknow- 
ledged as her successor. John of Avesnes, her eldest son, strongly 
protested against this and was .supported by the French king. 
A civil War ensued, which ended in a compromise (1246), t^e 
succession to Flanders being granted to William of Dampierre, 
that of Hainaut to John of Aveenes. Margaret, however, ruled 
with a strong hand for many years and survived Ixjth her sons, 
dying at the age of eighty in t28o. On her death her grandson, 
J ohn II. of Avesnes, became count of Hainaut : Guy of Dampierre, 
her second son by her second marriage, count of Flanders* 

The two counties were once more under separate dynasties* 
The govewonewt of Guy of Dampierre was unfortunate. It was 
the interest of the Flemish weavers to be on good terms with 
England) the wod^rodudttg cmmtry, and Guy entered into an 
alliance with Edward L against France. This led to an invasion 
and conquest of Flanders by Philip the Fair. Guy with his sons 
and the leading Fletidsh nobles taken prisoners to Paris, 
and Flanders was ruled as a French dependency* But though 
in the principal towns, Ghent, Bruges and Ypres, them was a 
powerful FVenfeh faodon— known as LeUams (adherents of the 
lily)— the afbitmry rule of the French governor and officials 
stirred up the mass of the Flemish people to rebellion* The 
anti-French poitbans (known as CiAumtitifts) were strongest at 
Bruges under the leademhip of Peter de Conync, master of 
the cloth-weavers, and John Breydel, master of the butchers. 
The French gantson at fifugeiB were massacred (May r^th, 1302). 
and on the following nth of July a splendid French array of 
invasion was utterly deffeated near Courtray* Peace was c<m- 
clU^d in 1305, but owihg to Guy of Dampi^ and the leading 
Flemish nobles being in the hands of the French king, on toms 
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very disadvantageous to Flanders. Very shortly afterwards the 
aged count Guy died, as did also Philip the Fair. Robert of 
Bethune, his son and successor, had continual difficulties with 
France during the whole of his reign, the Flemings offering a 
stubborn resistance to all attempts to destroy their independence. 
Rotot was succeeded in 1322 by his grandson Louis of Nevers. 
Louis had been brought up at the French court, and had married 
Margaret of France. His sympathies were entirely French, and 
he made use of French help in his contests with the communes. 

Under Louis of Nevers Flanders was practically reduced to the 
status of a French province. In his time the long contest between 
Flanders and Holland for the possession of the island of Zeeland 
was brought to an end by a treaty signed on the 6th of March 
^ 3 ^ 3 ^ ^3' wiiicli West Zeeland was assigned to the count of Holland, 
the rest to the count of Flanders. The latter part of the reign of 
Louis of Nevers was remarkable for the successful revolt of the 
Flemish communes, now rapidly advancing to great material 
prosperity under Jacob van Artevelde (see Aktevelde, Jacob 
van). Arteveldc allied himself with Edward III. of England in 
his contest with Philip of Valois for the French crown, while 
Louis of Ne vers espoused the cause of 1 ffiilip. He fell at the battle 
of Cr6cy (1346). He was followed in the countship by his son 
Louis II. of Aittlc. The reign of this count was one long struggle 
with the communes, headed by the town of Ghent, for political 
supremacy. Louis was as strong in his hVench sympathies^ as 
his father, and relied upon French help in enforcing his will 
upon his refractory- subjects, who resented his arbitrary methods 
of government, and the heavy taxation imposed upon them by 
his extravagance and love of display. Had the great towns with 
their organized gilds and great wealth held together in their 
opposition to the count’s despotism, they would have pfo\'od 
successful, but Ghent and Bruges, always keen rivals, broke out 
into open feud. The power of Ghent reached its height under 
Philip van Artevelde (see Artevelde, Philip van) in 1382. 
He defeated Louis, took Jiruges and was made rmvard of Flanders. 
But the triumph of the Wliite Hoods, as the popular party was 
called, was of short duration. On the aytli of November 13S2 
Artevelde suffered a crushing defeat from a large French army at 
Roosebeke and was himself slain. Louis of Male died two years 
later, leaving an only daughter Margaret, who had married in 
1360 Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy. 

Flanders now became a portion of the great Burgundian 
domain, which in the reign of Philip the Good, Margaret's 
grandson, had absorbed almost the whole of the Netherlands 
(see Burgundy ; Netherlands). The history of Flanders as 
a separate state ceases from the time of the acquisition of the 
countship by the Burgundian dynasty, 'i’hcre W'ere revolts 
from time to time of great towns against the exactions even of 
these powerful princes, but they were in vain. 'I'he conquest 
and humiliation of Bruges by Philip the Good in 1440, and the 
even more relentless punishment inflicted on rebellious Ghent 
by the emperor Charles V. exactly a century later are, the most 
remarkable incidents in the long-continued but vain struggle of 
the Flemish communes to maintain and assert their priviJeges, 
The Burgundian dukes and their successors of the house of 
Habsburg were fully alive to the value to them of Flanders 
and its rich commercial cities. It v/as Flanders that furnished 
to them no small part of their resources, but for this very reason, 
while fostering the development of Flemish industry and trade, 
they were tire more determined to brook no opposition which 
sought to place restrictions upon their authority. 

The effect of the revolt of the Netherlands and the War of 
Dutch Independence which followed was ruinous to Flwiders. 
Albert and Isabel on their accession to the .sovereignty of the 
southern Netherlands in 1599 found “ the great cities of Flanders 
and^ Brabant had been abandoned by a large part of their in- 
habit^ts ; agriculture hardly in a less degree than commerce 
and industry liad been ruined.” In 1633 with the death of 
Isabel, Flanders reverted to Spanish rule (1633). By the treaty 
of Munster the north-western portion of Flanders, since known 
as States (or Dutch) Flanders, was ceded by Philip IV. to the 
United Provinces (1648). By a succession of later treaties— of 


the Pyrenees (1659), Aix-la-Chapelle (1668), Nijmwegen (1679) 
and others — a large slice of the southern portion of the old county 
of Flanders became French territory and was known as French 
Flanders. 

From 1795 to 1814 Flanders, with the rest of the Belgic 
provinces, was incorporated in France, and was divided into 
two departments — deparlement de VEscaiii and depariement de la 
hys. 'i’his division has since been retained, and is represented 
by the two pnwinces of East Flanders and West Flanders in the 
modern kingdom of Belgium. The title of count of Flanders 
was revived by Leopold J. in 1840 in favour of his second son, 
Philip Eugene Ferdinand (d. 190^). (G E ) 

FLANDRIN, JEAN HIPPOLYTE (1809-1S64). French paiiiLer. 
was born at Lyons in 1809. His father, though brought up to 
business, had great fondness for art, and sought himself to follow 
an artist's career. I.ack of early training, however, disabled 
him for success, and he was obliged to take up the precarious 
occupation of a miniature painter. Ilip])f)lyte was the second 
of three sons, all painters, and two of them eminent, the third 
son Paul (b. 1811) ranking as one of the leaders of the modern 
landscape school of France. Auguste (1804-1842), the eldest, 

I passed the greater part of his life as professor at Lyons, where lu' 
died. After studying for some time at Ia'oiis, Hippolyte and 
Paul, who had long determined on the step and economized for 
it, set out to walk to J’aris in 1829, to place themselves under tlie 
tuition of Hersent. They chose finally to enter the atelier of 
Ingres, who became not only their instructor but their friend for 
life. At first considerably hampered by poverty, Plippolyle's 
difficulties were for ever removed by his taking, in 1832, the 
Grand Prix de Rome, awarded for his picture of the “ Recognition 
of Ihcseus by his I'ather.” This allowed him to study five years 
at Rome, whence he sent home several pictures which consider- 
ably raised his fame. “ St Clair healing the Blind ” was done 
for the cathedral of Nantes, and years after, at the exhibition of 
1855, brought him a medal of the first class. Jesus and the 
Little Children ” was given by the government to the town of 
Lisieux. “ Dante and Mrgil visiting the Envious Men striu'k 
with Blindness,” and “ Euripides writing his 'IVagcdies," bckjng 
to the museum at Lyons. Returning to Paris through Lyons in 
183S he soon received a commission to ornament the chapel of 
St John in the church of St Severin at Paris, and reputation 
increased and employment continued abundant for the rest of 
his life. Besides the pictures mentioned above, and others of a 
similar kind, he painted a great number of portraits. The works, 
however, upon which his fame most surely rests arc his monu- 
mental decorati\’e paintings. Of these the principal are those 
executed in the following churches : — in the sanctuary of St 
Gennain des Pres at Paris (1842-J844), in the choir of the same 
qhurch (1846-1848), in the church of St Paul at Nismes (1848- 
1849), of St Vincent de Paul at Paris (1850-1854), in the church 
of Ainay at Lyons (1855), in tlie nave of St Germain des Pres 
In 1856 Hippolyte Flandrin was elected to the* 
Acad(5mie des Beaux- Arts. In 1863 his failing health, rendered 
worse by incessant toil and exposure to the damp and draughts 
of churches, induced him again to visit Italy. He died of small- 
pox at Rome on the 21st of March 1864. As might naturally 
be expected in one who looked upon painting as but the vehicle 
for the expression of spiritual sentiment, he had perhaps too 
little pride in the technical qualities of his art. There is shown 
in his works much of that austerity and coldness, expressed in 
form and colour, which springs from a faith which feels itself in 
opposition to the tendencies of surrounding life. He has been 
compared to Fra Angelico ] but the faces of his long processions 
of saints and martyrs seem to express rather the austerity of 
souls convicted of sin than the joy and purity of never-corrupted 
life which shines from the work of the early master. 

See Delabordc, Lettres et penshs de //. Elandrin (Paris, 1865) ; 
Beule, Notice histonque sur H. F, (i86y). 

FLANNEL, a woollen stuff of various degrees of weight and ^ 
fineness, made usually from loosely spun yarn. The origin of ^ 
the ivord is uncertain, but in the i6th century flannel was a 
well-known production of Wales, and a Welsh origin has been 
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suggested. The French form flaneUe was used late in the 17th 
century, and the Ger. Flandl early in the 18th century. Baize, 
a kind of coarse flannel with a long nap, is said to have been first 
introduced to England about the middle of the i6th century 
by refugees from France and the Netherlands. The manufacture 
of flannel has naturally undergone changes, and, in some cases, 
deteriorations. Flannels are frequently made with an admixture 
of silk or cotton, and in low varieties cotton has tended to become 
the predominant factor. Formerly a short staple wool of fine 
quality from a Southdown variety of the Sussex breed was 
principally in favour with the flannel manufacturers of Rochdale, 
who also used largely the wool from the Norfolk breed, a cross 
between the Southdown and Norfolk sheep. In Wales the short 
staple wool of the mountain sheep was used, and in Ireland that 
of the Wicklow variety of the Cottagh breed, but now the New 
Zealand, Cape and South American wools are extensively 
employed, and English wools are not commonly used alone. 
Over 2000 persons are employed in flannel manufacture in 
Rochdale alone, which is the historic seat of the industry, and a 
good deal of flannel is now made in the Spen Valley district, 
Yorkshire. Blankets, which constitute a special branch of the 
flannel trade, are largely made at Bury in Lancashire and 
Dewsbury in Yorkshire. Welsh flannels have a high reputation, 
and make an important industry in Montgomeryshire. There 
are also flannel manufactories in Ireland. 

A moderate export trade in flannel is done by Great Britain, 
The following table gives the quantities exported during three 
years : — 

1004. 1905. 1906. 

Yards . . Oj758,3oo 9,220,500 8,762,200 

In 1877 the export was 9,273,429 yds., so it appears that this 
trade has varied comparatively little. The imports of flannel 
are not very large. 

Many so-called flannels have been made with a large admixture 
of cotton, but the Merchandise Marks Act has done something 
to limit the indiscriminate use of names. Unquestionably the 
development of the flannel trade has been checked by the great 
increase in the production of flannelettes, the better qualities 
of which have become formidable competitors with flannel. 
There must, however, be a regular and large demand for flannel 
while theory and experience confirm its value as a clothing 
particularlv suitable for immediate contact with the body. 

FLANNELETTE, a cotton cloth made to imitate flannel. 
The word seems to have been first used in the early 'eighties, 
and there is a reference in the Daily News of 1887 to “ a poverty- 
stricken article called flannelette." Now it is used very exten- 
sively for underclothing, night gear, dresses, dressing-gowns, 
shirts, &c. It is usually made with a much coarser weft than 
warp, and its flannel-like appearance is obtained by the raising 
or scratching up of this weft, and by various finishing processes. 
Some kinds are raised equally on both sides, and the nap may 
be long or short according to the purpose for which the cloth is 
required. A considerable trade is done in plain cloths dyed, 
and also in woven coloured stripes and checks, but almost any 
heavy or coarse cotton cloth can be made into flannelette. It is 
now largely used by the poorer classes of the community, and 
the flimsier kinds have been a frequent source of accident by 
fire. It is, however, when used discreetly and in a fair quality, 
a cheap and useful article. A flannelette, patented under the 
title of " Non-flam," has been made with fire-resisting properties, 
but its sale has been more in the better qualities than in the lower 
and more dangerous ones. Flannelette is made largely on the 
continent of Europe, and in the United States as well as in Great 
Britain. 

FLASK, in its earliest meaning in Old English a vessel for 
carrying liquor, made of wood or leather. The principal applica- 
tions in airrent usage are (i) to a vessel of metal or wood, 
formerly of horn, used for carrying gunpowder ; (2) to a long- 
necked, round-bodied glass vessel, usually covered with plaited 
straw or maize leaves, containing olive or other oil or Italian 
wines — it is often known as a ** Florence flask " : similarly 
shaped vessels are used for experiments, &c., in a laboratory ; 
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(3) to a small metal or glass rec^tacle for spirits, wine or other 
liquor, of a size and shape to fit into a pocket or holster, usually 
covered with leather, basket-work or other protecting substance, 
and with a detachable portion of the case shaped to form a cup. 
“ Flask " is also used in metal-founding of a wooden frame or 
case to contain part of the mould. The word “ flagon," which 
is by derivation a doublet of " flask," is usually applied to a 
larger type of vessel for holding liquor, more particularly to a 
type of wine-bottle with a short neck and circular body with 
flattened sides. The word is also used of a jug-shaped vessel 
with a handle, spout and lid, into which wine may be decanted 
from the bottle for use at table, and of a similarly shaped vessel 
to contain the Eucharistic wine till it is poured into the chalice. 
" Flask " (in 0 . Eng. fiasce or flaxe) is represented both in Teutonic 
and Romanic languages. The earliest examples are found in 
Med. Lat. fiasco, fiasconis, whence come Ital. fiascone, O. Fr. 
flascon (mod. flacon), adapted in the Eng. " flagon." Another 
I^t. form is fiasco, this gave a Fr. ftasque, which in the sense of 
" powder flask " remained in use till later than the i6th century. 
In Teutonic languages the word, in its various forms, is the 
common one for “ bottle,” so in Ger. Flascke, Dutch fiesch, &c. 
If the word is of Romanic origin it is probably a metathesized 
form of the Lat. vasculum, diminutive of vas, vessel. There is 
no very satisfactory etymology if the word is of Teutonic origin ; 
the New English Dictionary considers a connexion with " flat " 
probable phonetically, but finds no evidence that the word was 
used originally for a flat-shaped vessel. 

FLAT (a inodification of 0 . Eng. fiet, an obsolete word of 
Teutonic origin, meaning the ground beneath the feet), a term 
commonly used as an adjective, signifying level in surface, level 
with the ground, and so, figuratively, fallen, dead, inanimate, 
tasteless, dull ; or, by another transference, downright ; or, in 
music, below the true pitch. In a substantival form, the term is 
used in physical geography for a level tract. 

The word is also generally applied by modem usage to a 
self-contained residence or .separate dwelling (in Scots law, the 
term fiatted house is still used), consisting of a suite of rooms which 
form a portion, usually on a single floor, of a larger building, 
called the tenement house, the remainder being similarly divided. 
The approach to it is over a hall, passage and stairway, which 
arc common to all residents in the building, but from which each 
private flat is divided of! by its own outer door(Clode, Tenement 
Houses and Flats, pp. i, 2). 

There is in England a considerable body of special law applic- 
able to flats. The following points deserve notice:-^!.) The 
occupants of distinct suites of rooms in a building divided into 
flats are generally, and subject, of course, to any special terms 
in their agreements, not lodgers but tenants with exclusive 
possession of separate dwelling-houses placed one above the 
other. They are, therefore, liable to distress by the immediate 
landlord, and each flat is separately rateable, though as a general 
rule by the contract of tenancy the rates are payable by the 
landlord. Flats u.sed solely for business purposes are exempt 
from house tax, by the Customs and Inland Revenue Act 1878 
(see Grant v. Lanpton, 1900, A.C. 383) ; and, by the Revenue 
Act 1903 (s. ii), provision is made for excluding from assessment 
or for assessing at a low rate buildings used for providing separate 
dwellings at rents not exceeding £60 a year. It appears that 
tenants of a flat would not come within the meaning of " lodger " 
for the purposes of the Lodgers* Goods Protection Act 1871. 
(ii.) The owner of an upper storey, without any express grant or 
enjoyment for any given time, has a right to the support of the 
lower storey {Dalton v. Angus, 1881, 6 A.C. 740, 793). The owner 
of the lower storey, however, so long as he does nothing actively 
in the way of withdrawing its support, is not bound to repair, 
in the absence of a special covenant imposing that obligation 
i upon him. The right of support being an easement in favour of 
the'owner of the upper storey, it is for him to repair. He is in 
law entitled to enter on the lower storey for the purpose of doing 
the necessary repairs. It appears, however, that there' is an 
I implied obligation by the landlord to the tenants to keep the 
I common stair and the lift or elevator in repair, and, for breach 

X. 
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of this,4uty^ he will be ILat^ to a third pa^ who, while visiting 
« in the course jpf hii^jncas, is injured by its defective 
cpnitiof^ {Hitler v, UmfQC^, f893, ^ jQ.fi. 177),. Np such 
^fiility wojnfd be involved jp a fi>eio lipence to tup to 

iise a part of the building not ^en^ tp the enjoyment of their 
^ts. (ii|.) In case the destruction .of the flat by fire, the rent 
abates pro lanto and an apportionment is m^e ^ paxi r^iUone, 
where a is totally destroyed, the rent abates altogether 
(jCJode, p. 14) ; unless the tenant has entered ipto an express 
unqualified agfeepient , tq pay rent, whep lie will remain 
liable till tlie expiration of his tenancy, ^iv.) Where the agree- 
ipents for letting the fiats ip a single budding are in common 
form, an agreement by ihe lessor not to (depart from llie kind of 
building there indicated may be held to be implied. Thus an 
ipjunctjpp has been granted to restrain the conversion into a 
club pf a large part of a building, adapted to occupation in 
residential flats, at the instance pf a tenant who held under an 
agreement in a common forrp binding the tenants tp rules 
suitable on)y for residpntial purposes {Hudson v. Cripps, 1896, 
I Ch. 265). (v.) The porter is usually appointed and ppid by 
the landlorcj, who is liable for his acts while engaged on 
bis general duties ; while engaged on any special duty for pny 
tenant the porter is the servant of the latter, who is liable for 
his conduct wiUiin the scope of his employment. 

In Scots I4W the rights and obligations pf the lessor? and 
lessees of flats, pr — as they are called — “ flatted houses,” spring 
partly from the exclusive possession by each lessee of his own 
flat, partly from the common interest of all in the tenement as a 
whole. The ** law of the tenement ” may be thus .sqpimcd up. 
The solum on whjch the flatted house stands, the area in front 
and the back ground are presumed to belong to the owner pf the 
lowest floor or the owners of each floor severally, subject to 
the common right of the other proprietors tp prevent injury' 
to their flats, especially by depriving them of light, The external 
walls belong to each owner in so far as they enclose his flat ; 
but the other owners can prevent operations on them which 
would endanger the security of the building. The roof and 
uppermost storey belong to the highest owner or owners, but 
he or they may be compelled to keep them in repair and to refrain 
from injuring them. The gables are common to the owner of 
each flat, so far as they bound his property, and to the owner of 
the adjoining house ; but he and the other owners in the building 
have cross rights of common interest to prevent injury to the 
stability of the building. The floor and ceiling of each flat are 
divided in ownership by an ideal line drawn through the middle 
of the joists ; they may be used for ordinary purposes, but may 
not be weakened or exposed to unusual risk from fire. The 
common passages and stairs are tfie common property of all to 
whose prepiises they form an access, and the walls which bound 
them are the common property of those persons and of the owner? 
on their farther side. 

In the United States the term apartment-house ” is applied 
to what in England are called flats. The general law is the same 
as in England. The French Code Civil provides TArt. 664) th^Jt 
where the different storeys of a house belong to different owners 
the main walls and roof are at the charge of all the owhers, 
each one in proportion to the value of the storey belonging 
to him. The proprietor of each storey is responsible for his own 
flooring. The proprietor of the first storey makes thfe staircase 
which leads to it, the proprietor of the .second, beginning from 
where the former ended, makes the staircase leading to his and 
so on. There are similar proVfefons In the Civil Codes pf Belgium 
{Art. 664), Quebec AW), St I.ucia (Art. 471). 

ArTTioRiTiES.—ENOtT^fYAW : Clode, Law of Tenement-Houses 
$Md Flats (London, 1 l| 8 ^*T 3 anieLs, Manual pf ihe Law of Flats 
fl/Midon, 1905). Scom : Erskine, Principles of ihe Law of 
Sco^nd (ioth ed., Edinburgh, 1903) ; Bell, Principles of the Laat 
of Scotland (loth ed., Edluhurch, 1S99). American Law : Bouvicr, 
Paw piety, (Boston and Lonoon, 1897). Foreign Laws : Burge, 
Poreign and Colonial Laws {ttsd ed,, London, igo 6 ). (A* I^-) 

FLAnUffH, formerly a townshig of Kings county. Long 
Wand, New York, U.S.A., anneifed to Brooklyn in 1894, and 
aftet the 1st of January of tl^e boi*ough of Brooklyn, 


New Vprk Gly. .The first setttenaet^ WAB niadg here 
puteb abopt 1651, and wa? varjpusly called “ Midwopt,” “ Mid-* 
wpud ” “ Jl^wpud '' (frpmthe Puitcb wpr 4 ’» nrnd, “ middle ” 

and wmfd) wpo4) % ajbppji twj^pty years, whep it heoame more 
cpmmonly known as Vlaphte {plachie^ *‘wxH)ided”; ^QS, 
“ plaip ”) pr FJackel^, by further oprruprion, the 

present naipe. Farmipg the occ^upatioa of the early 
settler?, Pn the 23rd of August 1 776 the village was occupied 
by Gepcral Cornwallis's division of the invading force under Lord 
Howe, and on the 27th, gt ti)e disastrous battle of Long Island 
(or “ battje p{ Flatbush,” as it is sometimes called), “ Flatbush 
Pass,” ap in^rtant strategic point, wa? vigorously defended by 
General Sqllivan’? troops. 

FLAT^|F*I 9 B {Pli^ronectidc^g), the name common tp all tho.se 
fishes which swim on their side, as the halibut, turbot, brill, 
plaice, flounder, sole, &c. The side which is turned towards the 
bottom, and in some kinds is the right, in others the left, is 
generally colourless, and called “ blind,” from the absence of an 
eye op Uiis side. The opposite side, which is turned upwards and 
towards the light, is variouply, and in some tropical species even 
vividly, coloured, both eyes bring placed on this side of the head. 
All the bone? and muscles of the upper side are more strongly 
developed than on the lower ; hut it is noteworthy that these 
fishc? wlien hatched, and for a short time afterwards, are sym- 
metrical like other fishes. 

Assuming that they arc the descendants of symmetrical fishes, 
the question has been tp determine which group of Teleosteans 
may be regarded as the ancestors of the flat-fishes. The old 
notion that they are mdy modified Gad ids (Anacanthini) was 
the result p{ the artificial classification of the past and is now 
generally abandoned. The condition of the caudal fin, wliich 
in the cod tribe departs so markedly from that of ordinary 
Teleosteans, is in itself a sufficient reason for dismissing the idea 
of the homocercal flat-fishes being derived from the Anacanthini, 
and the whole structure of the two types of fishes speaks against 
such an assumption. On the other hand it has been shown, a? 
noticed in the article Dory, that considerable, deep-seated 
resemblances exist between the Zeidae or John Dories and the 
more generalized of the PJeuroneetidae ; and that a fossil fi.sh 
from the Upper Epcene, Amphistium paradoxum, evidently 
allied to the Zeidae, appears to realize in every respect the 
prototype of the Pleuronectidae before they had assumed the 
asymmetry which characterizes them as a group, la accordance 
with these views the flat-fishes are placed by G. A. Boulenger 
in the subprder Acaothoptcrygii, in a division called ZeorlmnbL 
I’he three families included in that division can be traced back 
to tlie Upper Eocene, and their common ancestors will probably 
be found m the Upper Cretaceous associated with the Berycidae, 
to which they will no doubt prove to be related. The very young 
are transparent and symmetrical, with an eye on each side, and 
swim ‘in a vertical position. As they grow, the eye of one side 
moves by degree? to the other side, where it becomes the upprr 
eye. If at that age the dorsal fin does not extend to the frontal 
region, the migrating eye simply moves over the line of the profile, 
temporarily assumi^ the position which it preserve? in some 
of the less modified genera, such as Psettodes ; in other genera, 
the dorsal fin has ^ready extended to the snout before the 
migration takes place, ana the eye, passing between the frontal 
bone and the tissues supporting the fin, appears to make its 
way fj-om side to side through the head, as was believed by some 
of the earlier observers. 

About 500 species of flat-fish are known, mostly marine, a 
few species allied to the sole being confined to the fresh water?, 
of South America, West Africa, and the Malay Archipelago, 
whilst a few others^ such as tlie English flounder, ascend streaaas, 
though still breedipg in tho sea. They range from the Arctic 
Circle to tlie southern coast? of the southern liemiaphere and 
may occur at great deptlis. ^ (g. A. B.) rv* 

a tribe of North American Indians of Salishaii 
stock. They formerly ocqupicd the mountains of north-western- 
Montana and the couptiy around. They have always been 
friendly to the white’s. Curiously enough t^ey flaye not tho 
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cu^m^ «o gtaaral among American tribes^ of flattening the 
heads of thawr infants. Father P. J. dc Smct in 1841 founded 
among Ihem a mission whidi proved the most successful in 
the north-west. With the Pend d’Oreille tribe and some 
Kutenais they are on a reservation in Montana, and number 
a few hundredsu 

FLAUBERT, GUSTAVE (1821-1880), French novelist, was 
born at Rouen on tibe 22th of December 1821. His father, 
of whom many traits are reproduced in Flaubert’s character of 
Charles Bovary, ^ a surgeon in practice at Rouen ; his mother 
was connected with some of the oldest Norman families. He was 
educated in his native city, and did not, leave it until 1840, when 
he came up to Paris to study law. He is said to have been idle at 
school, but to have been occupied with literature from the age 
of eleven, Flaubert in his youth “ was like a young* Greek,” 
full of vigour of body and a certain shy grace, enthusiastic, 
intensely individual, and apparently without any species of 
ambition, lie loved the country, and Paris was extremely 
distasteful to him. lie made the acquaintance of Victor Hugo, 
and towards the close of 1840 he travelled in the Pyrenees and 
Corsica. Returning to Paris, he wasted his time in sombre 
drean^s, living on his patrimony. In 1846, his mother being left 
quite alone through the deaths of his father and his sister Caroline, 
Flaubert gladly abandoned Paris and the study of the law 
together, to make a home for her at Croisset, dose to Rouen. 
This estate, a house in a pleasant piece of ground which ran down 
to the .Seine, became Flaubert’s home for the remainder of his 
life. From 1846 to 1854 he carried on relations with the poetess, 
Mile Louise Colet ; their letters have been preserved, and accord- 
ing to M. £mile Faguct, this was the only sentimental episode 
of any importance in the life of Flaubert, who never married. 
His principal friend at tliis time was Maxime du Camp, with 
whom he travelled in Brittany in 184C, and through the ICast in 
1849. Greece and Egypt made a profound impression upon the 
imagination of Flaubert. From this time forth, save for occa- 
sional visits to Paris, he did not stir from Croisset. 

On returning from the East, in 1850, he set about the com- 
position of Madame Bovary, He had hitherto scarcdy written 
anything, and liad published nothing. The famous novel took 
him six years to prepay, but was at length submitted to the 
Revue de Paris, where it appeared in serial form in 1857. The 
government brought an action against the publisher and against 
the author, on the charge of immoiulity , but both were acquitted ; 
and when Madame Bomry appeared in book-form it met whh 
a very warm reception. Flaubert paid a visit to Carthage in 
1858, and now settled down to the archaeological studies which 
were required to equip him for Salamfnbo, which, however, in 
spile of the author’s ceaseless labours, was not finished tmtil 
1862. He then took up again the study of contemporary 
manners, and, making use of many recoUrctions of his youth 
and childhood, wrote Vidmcaiion senUmmiah, the composition 
of which occupied him seven years ; it was published in 1869. 
Up to this time the sequester^ and laborious life of Flaubert 
had been comparatively happy, but misfortunes began to gather 
around him. He felt the anguish of the war of 1870 so keenly 
that the break-up of his he^th has been attributed to it ; 
began to suffer greatly from a distressing nervous malady. His 
best friends wore taken from him by death or hf fatal misunder- 
standing ; in 2872 he lost his mother, and 1^ circumstances 
became greatly reduced. He was very tenderly guarded by 
his niece, Mme CommonviHe ; he enjoyed a rare intimacy ^ 
friendship with George Sand^ with whom he cauried on a corre- | 
spoiuknce of imzaense artistic interest, and occasionally he saw 
his Parisian acquaintances, Zola, A. Daudet, Tourgenieff, the 
Goncourta ; but nothing prevented the close of Flaubert’s life 
from being desolate and melancholy. He did not cease, however, 
la work with the same intensity and thoroughness. La Tentation 
deSmnt^Ankme, of which fragments bad been publishedi as early 
as U857, was at length complied and sent to press in 1&74. In 
that year he was subjected to a disappointment by the failure 
of hisdrsonaXs Candidal, In 1877 Flaubert published, k one 
volume, entitled Trots caniss, JJn Csms simfley La Lepnde da 
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Smni-Jvlien'd'Hospiialier and Hirodias, After this something of 
his judgment certainly deserted him ; he spent the remainder of 
his life in the toil of building up a vast satire on the futility of 
human knowledge and the omnipresence of mediocrity, which he 
left a fragment. This is the depressing and bewildering Bouvard 
et Pecuehet (posthumously printed, i88r), which, by a curious 
irony^ he believed to be his masterpiece. Flaubert had rapidly 
and prematurely aged since 1870, and he was quite an old man 
when he was carried off by a stroke of apoplexy at the age of only 
58, on the 8th of May 1880. He died at Croisset, but was buried 
in the family vault in the cemetery of Rouen. A beautiful 
monument to him by Chapu was unveiled at the mirteum of 
Rouen in 1890. 

The personal character of Flaubert offered various peculiarities. 
He was shy, and yet extremely sensitive and arrogant ; he passed 
from silence to an indignant and noisy flow of language. The 
same inconsistencie.s marked hi.s physical nature ; he had the 
build of a guardsman, with a magnificent Viking head, but his 
health was imcerlain from childhood, and he was neurotic to 
the last degree. This ruddy giant was secretly gnawn by mis- 
anthropy and disgust of life. His hatred of the “ bourgeois ” 
began in his childhood, and developed into a kind of monomania.- 
He despised his fellow-men, their habits, their lack of intelligence, 
their contempt for beauty, with a passionate scorn which has 
been compared to that of an ascetic monk. Flan Inert’s curious 
modes of composition favoured and were emphasized by these 
peailiarilies. He worked in sullen solitude, sometimes occupying 
a week in the completion of one page, never satisfied with what 
he had composed, violcntfy tormenting his brain for the best 
turn of a phrase, the most absolutely final adjective. It cannot 
bc^ said that his incessant labours were not rewarded. His 
private letters show that he was not one of those to whom 
easy and correct language is naturally given; he gained his 
extraordinary perfection with tho unceasing sweat of his brow’. 
One of the most severe of academic critics admits that in all his 
works, and in every page of his works, Flaubert may be con- 
sidered a model of style.” That he was one of the greatest writers 
who ever lived in France is now commonly admitted, and his 
greatness principally depends upon the extraordinary vigour 
and exactitude of his style. Less perhaps than any other 
writer, not of France, but of modem Europe, Flaubert yields 
admission to the inexact, the abstract, the vaguely inapt ex- 
pression which is the bane of ordinair methods of composition^ 
He never allowed a dtchS to pass nim, never indulgently or 
wearily went on, leaving behinci him a phrase vrhich “ almost ” 
expressed his meaning. Being, as he is, a mixture in almost 
equal parts of the romanticist and the realist, the marvellous 
propriety of his style has been helpful to later writers of both 
schools, of every scliool. The absolute exactitude with which 
he adapts his expression to his purpose is seen in all parts of his 
work, but particularly in the portraits he draws of the figures in 
his principal romances. The degree and manner in which, since 
his death, the fame of Flaubert has extended, form an interesting 
chapter of literary history. The publication of Madame Bovary 
in 1857 had been Mowed by more scandal than admiration ; 
k was not understood at first that this novel was the beginning 
of a new thing, the scrupulously truthful portraiture of life,- 
Gradually this aspect of his genius was accepted, and began to 
crowd out all others. At the time of his death he was famous as 
a realist, pure and simple. Under this aspect Flaubert exercised 
an extraordinary influence over £. de Goncourt, Alphonse 
Daudet and M. Zola. But even since the decline of the . realistic 
school Flaubert has not lost prestige ; other facets of his genius 
have caught the light. It has been perceived that he was not 
merely realistic, but real; that his clairvoyance was sfltnost 
boundless ; that he saw certain phenomena more clearly than 
the best of observers liacf done. Flaubert is a writer who 
must always appcfal more to other authors than to the world at 
large, because the art of writing, the mdefatigabk pursuit of 
perfect expression, were alw^s before him, and because he hated 
the lax felicities of improvisatioa as a disloyalty to the xnbst 
sacred procedures of the fiterary artist 
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Hifl CEuvres computes (8 vols., 1885) were printed from the original 
manuscripts, and included, besides the works mentioned already, 
the two plays, Le Candidat and Le Chdteau des casurs. Another 
edition (10 vols.) appeared in 187^-1885, Flaubert's correspondence 
with George Sand was published in 1884 with an introduction by 
Guy de Maupassant. Other posthumous works are Par Us champs 
et par Us grdves (1885), the result of a tour in Brittany ; and four 
volumes of Correspondance (1887-1893). See also Paul Bourget, 
Pssais de psychologie conUmporaine (1883) ; limile Fagu^, Flaubert 
( 1 899) ; Henry J ames, French Poets and Novelists (1878); nmile Zola, 
Les Rotnanciers natufolistes (1881) ; C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries 
du lundif vol. xiii., Nouveaux lundis, vol. iv. ; and the Souvenirs 
litUraires (2 vols., 1882-1883) of Maxime du Camp. (E. G.) 

FLAVEL, JOHN (c, 1637-1691), English Presbyterian divine, 
was bom at Bromsgrove in Worcestershire, probably in 1627. 
He was the elder son of Kichard Flavel, described 4 n con- 
temporary records as a painful and eminent minister.’^ After 
receiving his early education, partly at home and partly at the 
grammar-schools of Bromsgrove and Haslar, he entered Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. Soon after taking orders in 1650 he 
obtained a curacy at Diptford, Devon, and on the death of the 
vicar he was appointed to succeed him. From Diptford he re- 
moved in 1656 to Dartmouth. He was ejected from his living 
by the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, but continued 
to preach and administer the sacraments privately till the Five 
Mile Act of 1665, when he retired to Slapton, 5 m. away. He 
then lived for a time in London, but returned to Dartmouth, 
where he laboured till his death in 1691. He was married four 
times. He was a vigorous and voluminous writer, and not without 
a play of fine fancy. 

His principal works are his Navigation Spiritualized {i6yi) ; The 
Fountain of i^ife, in forty-two Sermons (1672) ; The Method of Grace 
^680) ; Pneumatologia^ a Treatise on the Soul of Man (1698') ; A 
Token for Mourners ; Husbandry Spiritualized (1699). Collected 
editions appeared throughout the 18th century, and in 1823 Charles 
Bradley edited a 2 vol. selection. 

FLAVIAN L (d. 404), bishop or patriarch of Antioch, was 
born about 320, most probably in Antioch. He inherited great 
wealth, but resolved to devote his riches and his talents to the 
service of the church. In association with Diodorus, afterwards 
bishop of Tarsus, he supported the Catholic faith against the 
Axian Leontius, who had succeeded Eustathius as bishop of 
Antioch. The two friends assembled their adherents outside | 
the city walls for the observance of the exercises of religion ; 
and, according to Theodoret, it was in these meetings that the 
practice of antiphonal singing was first introduced in the services 
of the church. When Meletius was appointed bishop of Antioch 
in 361 he raised Flavian to the priesthood, and on the death of 
Meletius in 381 Flavian was chosen to succeed him. The 
schism between the two parties was, however, far from being 
healed ; the bishop of Rome and the bishops of Egypt refused to 
acknowledge Flavian, and Paulinus, who by the extreme Eus- 
tathians Imd been elected bishop in opposition to Meletius, 
still exercised authority over a portion of the church. On the 
death of Paulinus in 383, Evaj^nus was chosen as his successor, 
biit after the death of Evagrius {c. 393) Flavian succeeded in 
preventing his receiving a successor, though the Eustathians still 
continued to hold separate meetings. Through the intervention 
of Chrysostom, soon after his elevation to the patriarchate of 
Constantinople(398Xand the influence of the emperor Theodosius, 
Flavian was acknowledged in 399 as legitimate bishop of An^och 
by the Church of Rome ; but the Eustathian scfiism was not 
finally healed till 415. Flavian, who died in February 404, is 
venerated in both the Western and Eastern churches as a saint. 

See also the article Meletius of Antioch, and the article 
“ Flavianus von Antiochien ” by Loofs in Herzog-Hauck's Real- 
encyklop. (ed. 3). For the Mcletian schism see also A. Hamack's 
Hist, of Dogmut iv, 93. 

FLAVIN 5 ^^)> bishop or patriarch of Antioch, was 

chosen by thie^lp^ror Anastasius I. to succeed Palladius, most 
probably in 498. He endeavoured to please both parties by 
steering a middle course in reference to the Chalcedon (q.v.) 
decrees, but was induced after great hesitation to agree to the 
request of Anastasius that he should accept the Henoticon, 
or decree of union, issued by the emperor Zeno. His doing so, 
while it brought upon him the ana&ema of the patriarch of 


Constantinople, failed to secure the favour of Anastasius, who 
in 51 1 found in the riots which were occurring between the rival 
parties in the streets of Antioch a pretext for deposing Flavian, 
and banishing him to Petra, where he died in 518. Flavian was 
soon after his death enrolled among the saints of the Greek 
Church, and after some opposition he was also canonized by the 
I.atin Church. 

FLAVIAN (d. 449), bishop of Constantinople, and an adherent 
of the Antiochene school, succeeded Proclus in ^7. He presided 
at the council which deposed Eutyches {q,v,) in 448, but in the 
following year he was deposed by the council of Ephesus (the 
■ ' robber synod ”), which reinstated Eutyches in his office. 
Flavian’s death shortly afterwards was attributed, by a pious 
fiction, to ill treatment at the hands of his theological opponents. 
The council of Chalcedon canonized him as a martyr, and in the 
Latin Church he is commemorated on the i8th of February. 

FLAVIGNY, a town of eastern France, in the department of 
C6te-d’Or, situated on a promontory overlooking the river 
Ozerain, 33 m. W.N.W. of Dijon by road. Pop. (1906) 725* 
Among its antiquities are the remains of an abbey of the 8th 
century, which has been rebuilt as a factory for the manufacture 
of anise, an industry connected with the town as early as the 
17th century. There is also a church of the 13th and 15th 
centuries, containing carved stalls (15th century) and a fine 
rood-screen (early i6th century). A Dominican convent, some 
old houses and ancient gateways are also of interest. About 
3 m. north-west of Flavigny rises Mont Auxois, the probable 
site of the ancient Alesia, where Caesar in B-c. 52 defeated the 
Gallic chieftain Vcrcingetorix, to whom a statue has been erected 
on the summit of the height. Numerous remains of the Gallo- 
Roman period have been discovered on the hill. 

FLAVIN (I^t. flavus, yellow), the commercial name for an 
extract or preparation of quercitron bark {Querctss tinctoria), 
which is used as a yellow dye in place of the ground and powdered 
bark (see Quercitron). 

FLAX. The terms flax or lint (Ger. Flachs, Fr. lin, Lat. 
linum) are employed at once to denote the fibre so called, and 
the plant from which it is prepared. The flax plant {Linum 
usitatissimum) belongs to the natural order Linaceae, and, like 
most plants which have been long under cultivation, it possesses 
numerous varieties, while its origin is doubtful. As cultivated 
it is an annual with an erect stalk rising to a height of from 
20 to 40 in., with alternate, sessile, narrowly lance-shaped leaves, 
branching only at the top, each branch or branchlet ending in a 
bright blue flower. The flowers are regular and symmetrical, 
having five sepals, tapering to a point and hairy on the marpn, 
five petals which speedily fall, ten stamens, and a pistil bearing 
five distinct styles. The fruit or boll is round, containing five 
cells, each of which is again divided into two, thus forming ten 
divisions, each of which contains a single seed. The seeds of the 
flax plant, well known as linseed, are heavy, smooth, glossy and 
of a bright greenish-brown colour. They are oval in section, 
but their maximum contour represents closely that of a pear 
with the stalk removed. The contents are of an oily nature, 
and when liquefied are of great commercial value. 

Tlie earliest cultivated fhuc was Linum angustifolium^ a smaller 
plant with fewer and narrower leaves than L, usitatissimum, 
and usually perennial. This is known to have been cultivated by 
the inhabitants of the Swiss lake-dwellings, and is found wild 
in south and west Europe (including England), North Africa, 
and western Asia. The annual flax (L. usitatissimum) has been 
cultivated for at least four or five thousand years in Mesopotamia, 
Assyria and Egypt, and is wild in the districts included between 
the Persian Gulf, the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea. This 
annual flax appears to have been introduced into the nortlf" of 
Europe by the Finns, afterwards into the west of Europe by 
the western Aryans, and perhaps here and there by the Phoe- 
nicians ; lastly, into Hindustan by the eastern Aryans after 
their separation from the European Aryans. (De Candolle, 
Ofigin of Cultivated Plants,) 

The cultivation and preparation of flax are among the most 
ancient of all textile industries, very distinct traces of their 
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existence during the stone age being preserved to the present 
day. “ The use of flax/' says Ferdinand Keller {Lake Dwellings 
of Switzerland, translated by J. E. Lee), “ reaches back to the 
very earliest periods of civilization, and it was most extensively 
and variously applied in the lake-dwellings, even in those of the 
stone period. But of the mode in which it was planted, steeped, 
heckled, cleansed and generally prepared for use, we can form 
no idea any more than we can of the mode or tools employed by 
the settlers in its cultivation. . . . Rough or unworked flax is 
found in the lake-dwellings made into bundles, or what are 
te^nically called heads, and, as much attention was given to 
this last operation, it was perfectly clean and ready for use." 
As to its applications at this early period, Keller remarks: 
“ Flax was the material for making lines and nets for fishing and 
catching wild animals, cords for carrying the earthenware vessels 
and other heavy objects ; in fact, one can hardly imagine how 



navigation could be carried on, or the lake-dwellings themselves 
be erected, without the use of ropes and cords ; and the erection 
of memorial stones (menhirs, dolmens), at whichever era, and to 
whatever people these monuments may belong, would be alto- 
gether impracticable without the use of strong ropes." 

Manufacture . — That flax was extensively cultivated and was 
regarded as of much importance at a very early period in the 
world’s history there is abundant testimony. Especially in 
ancient Egypt the fibre occupied a most important place, linen 
having been there not only generally worn by all classes, but it 
was the only material the priestly order was permitted to wear, 
while it was most extensively used as wrappings for embalmed 
bodies and for general purposes. In the Old Testament we are 
told that Pharaoh arrayed Joseph “ in vestures of fine linen " 
(Gen. xlii. 42), and among the plagues of Egypt that of hail 
destroyed the flax and barley crops, for the barley was in the 
ear, and the flax was boiled " (Exod. ix. 31). Further, numerous 
pictorial representations of flax culture and preparation exist 
to the present day on the walls of tombs and in Egypt. Sir J, 
in his description of ancient Egypt shows clearly 
antiquity of the ordinary processes of preparing flax. 
^ At^B^ Hassan," he says, the mode of cultivating the plant, 
w the s^e square beds now met with throughout Egypt (much 
res^bKng our salt pans), the process of beating the stalks and 
making them into ropes, and the manufacture of a piece of cloth 
are dbtinctly pointed out.” The preparation of the fibre as 
conducted in Egypt is illustrated by Pliny, who says : " The 
stalks themselves are immersed in water, warmed by the 
beat of the sun, and are kept down by weights placed upon 


them, for nothing is lighter than flax. The membrane, or rind, 
becoming loose is a sign of their being sufficiently macerated. 
They are then taken out and repeatedly turned over in the sun 
until perfectly dried, and afterwards beaten by mallets on stone 
slabs. That which is nearest the rind is called stupa [* tow ’], 
inferior to the inner fibres, and fit only for the wicks of lamps. 
It is combed out with iron hooks until the rind is all removed. 
The inner part is of a whiter and finer quality. Men are not 
ashamed to prepare it” (Pliny, N,H. xix. i). For many ages, 
even down to the early part of the i4ih century, Egyptian flax 
occupied the foremost place in the commercial world, being sent 
into all regions with which open intercourse was maintained. 
Among Western nations it was, without any competitor, the 
most important of all vegetable fibres till towards the close of 
the i8th century, when, after a brief struggle, cotton took its 
place as the supreme vegetable fibre of commerce. 

Flax prospers most when grown upon land of firm texture 
resting upon a moist subsoil. It does well to succeed oats or 
potatoes, as it requires the soil to be in fresh condition without 
being too rich. Lands newly broken up from pasture suit it 
well, as these are generally freer from weeds than those that have 
been long under tillage. It is usually inexpedient to apply 
manure directly to the flax crop, as the tendency of this is to 
produce over-luxurianre, and thereby to mar the quality of the 
fibre, on which its value chiefly depends. For the same reason 
it must be thickly seeded, the effect of this being to produce tall, 
slender stems, free from branches. The land, having been 
ploughed in autumn, is prepared for sowing by working it with 
the grubber, harrow and roller, until a fine tilth is obtained. 
On the smooth surface the seed is sown broadcast by hand or 
machine, at the rate of 3 bushels per acre, and covered in the 
same manner as clover seeds. It is advisable immediately to 
hand-rake it with common hay-rakes, and thus to remove all 
.stones and clods, and to secure a uniform close cover of plants. 
When these are about 2 to 3 in. long the crop must be carefully 
hand-weeded. This is a tedious and expensive process, and 
hence the importance of sowing the crop on land as free as 
possible from weeds of all kinds. The weeders, faces to the wind, 
move slowly on hands and knees, and should remove every vestige 
of weed in order that the flax plants may receive the full benefit 
of the land. When flax is cultivated primarily on account of 
the fibre, the crop ought to be pulled before the capsules are 
quite ripe, when they are just beginning to change from a green 
to a pale-brown colour, and when the stalks of the plant have 
become yellow throughout about two- thirds of their height. 

The various operations through which the crop passes from 
this point till flax ready for the market is produced are — (i) 
Pulling, (2) Rippling, (3) Retting, (4) Drying, (5) Rolling, 
(6) Scutching. 

Pulling and rippling may be dismissed very briefly. Flax is 
always pulled up by the root, and under no circumstances is it 
cut or shorn like cereal crops. The pulling ought to be done in 
dry clear weather ; and care is to be taken in this, as in all the 
subsequent operations, to keep the root-ends even and the stalkis 
parallel. At the same time it is desirable to have, as far as 
possible, stalks of equal length together, — all these conditions 
having considerable influence on the quality and appearance 
of the finished sample. As a general rule the remove of the 
“ bolls ” or capsules by the process of rippling immediately 
follows the pulling, the operation being performed in the field ; 
but under some systems of cultivation, as, for example, the 
Courtrai method, alluded to below, the crop is made up into 
sheaves, dried and stacked, and is only boiled and retted in the 
early part of the next ensuing season. The best rippler, or 
apparatus for separating the seed capsules from the branches, 
consists of a kind of comb having, set in a wooden frame, iron 
teeth made of round -rod iron yVths of an inch asunder at 
the bottom, and half an inch at the top, and i8 in. long, to 
allow a sufficient spring, and save much breaking of flax. The 
points should begin to taper 3 in. from the top. A sheet or other 
cover being spread on the field, the apparatus is plated in the? 
middle of it, and two ripplers sitting opposite each other, withi 
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the machine between them, work at the same time. It is un- 
ad visabJe to ripple the flax so severely as to break or tear the 
delicate fibres at the upper part of the stem. The two valuable 
commercial products of the flax plant, the seeds and the stalk, 
are separated at this point. We have here to do with the latter 
only. 

Retting or rotting is an operation of the greatest importance, 
and one in connexion with which in recent years numerous 
experiments have been made, and many projects and processes 
I)Ut forth, with the view of remedying the defects of the primi- 
tive system or altogether supplanting it. From the earliest times 
two leading processes of retting have been practised, termed re- 
spectively water-retting and dew-retting ; and as no method 
has yet been introduced which satisfactorily supersedes these 
Operations, tliey will first be described. 

W ater-retting. — For this—the process by which flax is generally 
preparedy-purc soft water, free from iron and other materials 
which might colour the fibre, is essential. Any water much 
impregnated with lime is also specially objectionable. The dams 
or ponds in which the operation is conducted are of variable size, 
and usually between 4 and 5 ft. in depth. The rippled stalks 
are tied in small bundles tvnd packed, roots downwards, in the 
dams till they are quite full ; over the top of the upper layer 
is placed a stratum of rushes and straw, or sods with the grassy 
side downwards, and above all stones of sufficient weight to 
keep the flax submerged. Under favourable circumstances a 
process of fermentation should immediately be set up, which 
soon makes itself manifest by the evolution of gaseous bubbles. 
After a few days the fermentation subsides ; and generally in 
from ten days to two weeks the process ought to be complete. 
The exact time, however, depends upon the weather and upon 
the particular kind of water in which the flax is immersed. 
The immersion itself is a simple matter ; the difficulty lies in 
deciding when the process is complete. If allowed to remain 
under water too long, the fibre is weakened by what is termed 

over-retting,” a condition which increases the amount of 
codilla in the scutching process ; w'bilst “ under-retting ” leaves 
p^t of the gummy or resinous matter in tlie material, which 
hinders the subsequent process of manufacture. As the steeping 
is such a critical operation, it is essential that the stalks be 
frequently examined aiKl tested as the process nears completion. 
When it is found that the fibre separates readily from the woody 
** shove or core, the beets or small bundles are ready for remov- 
ing from the dams. It is drained, and then spread, evenly and 
equally, over a grassy meadow to dry. The drying, which takes 
from a week to a fortnight, must be uniform, so tlmt all the 
fibres may spin equally well. I’o secure this uniformity, it is 
necessary to turn the material over several times during the 
process. It is ready for gathering when the core cracks and 
separates easily from the fibre. At this point advantage is 
taken of fine dry weather to gatl^er up the flax, which is now 
ready for scutching, but the fibre is improved by stqoking 
and stacking it for some time before it is taken to Uie scutcliing 
mill. 

Dew^retting is the process by which all the Archangel flax 
and a large portion of that sent out from St Petersburg are Jnre- 
pwed. By this method tlie operation of steeping is entirely 
dispensed with, and the flax is, immediately after pulling, spread 
on the grass where it is under the influence of air^ sumight, 
night-dews and rain. The process is tedious, the resulting fibre 
is brown in colour, and it is said to be peculiarly liable to undergo 
heating (probably owing to tlie soft heavy qudity of the flax) if 
closed to moisture and kept close packed with little access of 
air. Archangel flax^ is, however, peculiarly soft and silky in 
structure, although in all probability water-retting would result 
in a fibre as good or even letter in quality. 

The theory of retting, according to the investigations of J. Kolb, 
is that a peculiar fermentation is set up under the influence 
of heat and moisture, resulting in a change of the intercellular 
substance-^pwtose or an analogue of that body^izito pectin 
and pectic acid. The former, being soluble, is left in the water ; 
but the latter, an insoluble body, is in part attached to the 


fibres, fro^n which .it is onty separated by changing into soluble 
mctapectic acid under the action of hot alkaline ley in the 
subsequent process of bleaching. 

To a large extent retting continues to be conducted in the 
primitive fashions above described, although numerous and 
persistent attempts have been made to improve upon it, or to 
avoid the process altogetl^ier. Tlie uniform result of all ex- 
periments only been to . demonstrate the scientific soundness 
of the ordinary process of water-retting, and all the proposed 
improvements of recent times seek to obviate the tediousness, 
difficulties and uncertainties of the process as carried on in tlie 
open air. In the early part of the 19th century much attention 
was bestowed, especially in Ireland, on a process invented by 
Mr James Lee. He proposed to separate the fibre by purely 
mechanical means witliout any retting whatever ; but after the 
Irish Linen Board had expended many thousands of pounds 
and much time in making experiments and in erecting his 
machinery, his entire scheme ended in complete failure. About 
the year 1851 Chevalier Claussen sought to revive a process of 
“ cottonizing flax — a method of proceeding which had been 
suggested three-quarters of a century earlier. Claussen process 
consisted in steeping flax fibre or tow for twenty-four hours 
in a weak solution of caustic soda, next boiling it for about two 
hours in a similar solution, and then saturating it in a solution 
containing 5 % of carbonate of soda, after which it was immersed 
in a vat containing water acidulated with J % of sulphuric 
acid. The action of the acid on the carbonate of soda with which 
the fibre was impregnated caused the fibre tc split up into a 
fine cotton-like mass, which it was intended to manufacture in 
the same manner us cotton. A process to turn good flax into 
bad cotton had, however, on the face of it, not much to recom- 
mend it to public acceptance ; and Claussen's process therefore 
remains only as an interesting and suggestive experiment. 

The only modification of water-retting which has hitherto 
endured the test of prolonged experiment, and taken a firm 
position as a distinct improvement, is the warm-water retting 
patented in England in 1S4O by an American, Robert B. Schenck. 
For open pools and dams Schcnck sulistitutes large wooden vats 
under cover, into which the flax is tightly packed in an upright 
position. The water admitted into the tanks is raised to and 
maintained at a temperature of from 75^^ to 95° F. during the 
wffiole time the flux is in steep. In a short time a brisk fermenta- 
tion is set np, gases at first of pleasant odour, but subsequently 
becoming very repulsive, being evolved, and producing a frothy 
scum over the surface of the water. The whole process occupies 
only from 50 to 60 hours. A still further improvement, due 
to Mr Pownall, comes into operation at this point, which 
consists of immediately passing the stalks as they arc taken 
jout of the vats between heavy rollers over which a stream 
of pure water is kept flawing. By this means, not only is all 
the slimy glutinous adherent matter thoroughly separated, but 
the subsequent processes of breaking and scutching are much 
facilitated. 

A process of retting by steam was introduced by W. Watt of 
Glasgow in 1H52, and subsequently modified and improved by 
J. Buchanan. The system possessed the advantages of rapidity, 
being completed in about ten hours, and freedom from any 
noxious odour ; but it yielded oifly a harsh, ill-spinning fibre, 
and consequently failed to meet Uie sanguine expectations of 
its promoters. 

In connexion with improvements in retting, Mr Michael 
Andrews, secretar>^ of the Belfast Flax Supply Association, 
made some suggestions and experiments which deserve close 
attention. In^ a paper contributed to the International Flax 
Congress at Vienna in 1873 he entered into details regarding an 
experimental rettery he had formed, with the view of imiUrting 
by artificial means the best results obtained by the ordinary 
methods. In brief, Mr Andrews’ method consists in introducing 
water at the proper temperature into the retting vat, and main- 
taining that temperature by keeping the air of the chamber 
at a proper degree of heat By this means the flax is kept at a 
unifonn temperatoe with great certainty, since even should the 
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heat 6f the art vary considefrablythrotigh tteglect, tht water hr the 
vat only by slow d^rees foflbws such fftictuatfcws. It may be 
remarked,” says m Andrews, ** that ihs fuperiority claimed 
for this method of retting flax over what is known as the 
' hot-water steeping ' is uniformity of teimperature ; in fact 
the experiments have demonstrtlted that an absolute control 
can be exercised over tlie means adopted, to produce Uie 
artificial climate in which tine vats containing the flax are 
situated.” 

Several other attempts have been made with a view of obtain- 
ing a quick and practical method of retting flax. The one by 
Messrs Doumer and Deswarte appears to have been well received 
in France, but in Ireland the invention of Messrs koppens and 
Deswarte has recently received the most attention. The 
apparatus consists of a tank with two chambers, the partition 
being perforated. The flax is placed in the upper chamber and 
covered by two sets of rods or beams at right angles to each other. 
Fresh water is allowed to enter the lower chamber immediately 
under the perforated portitkin. As the tank fills, the water enters 
the upper chamber and carries With it the flax and the beams, 
the latter being prevented from- rising too high. The soluble 
substances arc dissolved by the water, and the liquid thus formed 
being heavier than water, sinks to the bottom of the tank 
where it is allowed to escape through an outlet. By this arrange- 
ment the flax is almost continually imirrersed in fresh water, a 
condition which hastens the retting. Tlie flow of the liquids, 
in and out, can be so arranged that the motion is very slow, 
and hence the liquids of diflerent densities do not mix. When the 
operation is completed, the wlvole of tlic water is run off, and the 
flax remains on the perforated floor, where it drains thoroughly 
before being removed to dry. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, and the Belfast Flax Supi^ly Association, have jointly 
made some experimenlls with this method, and the following 
extract from the Association's report for 1905 shows the success 
which attended their efforts : — 

By (leRire of tlie departnienl (wbicli has taken up the position 
of an im])artial critic of the experiment) a (pianlity of flax straw was 
divided into two equal lots. One part wua retted at Millisle by ilw 
patent-system of Loppens and Deswarte ; the otlier was sent to 
Courtrai and steeped in the Lys. Both lots when retted and scutclied 
w'ere examined by an in.spector of the department and by several 
flax spinners. That which was rotted at MiUiale was pronaanced 
superior to the other." . , . 

To summarise results up to date — 

1. It ha.H been proved that flax can bo thoroughly dried in 

the field in Ireland, 

2, Tliat the seed can bo saved, and is of first quality. 

^ That the system of retting (Loppena and Deswarte’s 
patent) is at least ecjual to the Lys, as to quality and 
yield of fibre produced." 

Since these results appear to be satisfactory, it is natural^ to 
expect further attempts with the same object of supplanting 
the ordinary steeping. A really good chemical, mechanical 
or other method woukl probably be the means of reviving the 
flax industry in the remote parts of the British Isles. 

SciitchiTt^ is the process by which the fibre i& freed from its 
woody core and rendered fit for the market. For ordinary water- 
retted flax two operations arc required, first breaking and then 
scutching, and these arc done either by hand labour or by means 
of small scutching or lint mills, driven either by water or steam 
power. Hand labour, aided by simple implements, is still much 
used in continental countries ; also in some parts of Ireland 
wdiere labour is cheap or when very fine material is desired ; 
but the use of scutching mills is now very general, these being 
more economical. The breaking is done by passing the stajks 
between grooved or fluted rollers of different pities ; these 
rollers, of which there may be from 5 to 7 pairs, are sometimes 
arranged to work alternately forwards and backwards in order to 
thoroughly break the woody material or “ boon ” of tlie straw, 
while the broken “ shoves ” are beaten out by suspending the 
fibre in a machine fitted with a series of revolving blades, which, 
striking violently against the flax, shake out the bruised and 
broken woody cores, A great many modified scutching machines 


and processes have been proposed and introducea with the view 
of promoting economy of labour and improving the turn-out of 
fibre, both in respect of cleanness and in producing the least 
proportion of codilla or scutching. tow. 

The celebrated Courtrai flax of Belgium is the most valuable 
staple in the market, on account of its iineness, strength and 
particularly bright colour. There the flax is dried in the field, 
and housed or stacked during the winter .succeeding its growth, 
and in the spring of the following year it is retted in crates sunk 
in the sluggish waters of the river Lys. After the process has 
proceeded a certain length, the crates are withdrawn, and the 
sheaves taken out and stocked. It is thereafter once more tied 
up, placed in the crates, and sunk in the river to complete the 
rettii^ process ; but this double steeping is not invariably 
practised. When finally taken out, it is unloosed and put up in 
cones, instead of being grasvsed, and when quite dry it is stored 
for some time previous to undergoing the operation of scutching. 
In all operations the greatest care is taken, and the cultivators 
being peculiarly favoured as to soil, Climate and water, Courtrai 
flax IS ai staple of unapproached excellence. 

An experiment made by Profesisor Hodges of Belfast on 7770 Ih 
of air-dried ftax yielded the following results. By rippling he 
separated 1Q46 fl) of bolls which yielded 910 lb of seed. The 58241b 
(52 cwt.) of flax straw remaining lost m steeping 13 cwt., leaving 
39 cwt. of retted stalks, and from that 6 cwt. i qr. 2 m (702 lb) at 
finished flax was procured. Thus the weight of the fibre was equal 
to about 9 % of tlie dried flax with the bolls, J2 % of the boiled straw, 
and over 16 % of the retted straw. One hundred tons treated by 
Schenck's method gave 33 tons bolls, with 27-50 ton.s of loss in steep- 
ing ; 32*13 tons were separated in scutching, leaving 5-90 tons of 
finrstied fibre, -with 1*47 tons of tow and pluckings. The following 
tanalysis of two varieties of heckled Belgian flax is by Df HugO' 
Miillcr (Hoffma-nn's Berichte iiber die Enhvickelun^ der eketniseken 
Indusirie ) : — 

A.s 1 y 0-70 1*32 

Water 8-55 10*70 

Extractive matter . . • . . •3-^5 6 ‘02 

l«'atandwax . , • • 4 . .2-39 2*37 

Cellulose ,82-57 7 ^* 5 ® 

Intercellular substance and pectose bodies . 2-74 9*41 

According to the determinations of Julius W-iesner [Die Rohsioffe 
des Pflduzenrexches)^ the fibre ranges in length from 20 to 140 cenfi- 
metres, the length of the individual cells being from 2-0 to 4-0 
millimetres, and the limits of breadth between 0*012 and 0*025 mm., 
the average being o*oiC> mm. 

Among the circumstances which have retarded improvement 
both in the growing and preparing of flax, the fact that, till 
comparatively recent times, the whole indtistry was conducted 
only on a domestic scale has had much infiuence. At no very 
remote date it was the practice m Scotland for every small 
farmer and cotter not only to grow “ lint ” or flax in small 
patches, but to have it retted, scutched, cleaned, spun, woven, 
bleached and finished entirely within the limits of his own 
premises, and all by members or dependents of the family* 
The same practice obtained and still largely prevails in other 
countries. Thus the flax industry was long kept away from the 
most powerful motives, to apply to it labour-saving devices, 
and apart from the influence of scientific inquiry for the improve- 
ment of methods and processes. As cotton came to the front, 
just at the time when machine-spinning and power-loom weaving 
were being introduced, the result was that in many localities 
where flax crops had been grown fexr ages, tl\e culture gradually 
drooped and ultimately ceased. The linen manufacture by 
degrees ceased to be a domestic industry, and began to cen^ 
in and become the characteristic factory employment of special 
localities, which depended, however, for their supply of raw 
material primarily on the operations of small growers, working, 
for the most part, on the poorer districts of remote thinly 
populated countries. The cultivation of the plant and the 
preparation of the fibre have therefore, even at the present day, 
not come under the influence (excjcpt in certain f^nbured localities) 
of scientific knowledge and experience. 

CulimiiQn--^ThQ approximate number of acres (1905) under 
cultivation in the principal flax 'growing counties is aa 
follows 
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Russia 

Caucasia 

Austria 

Italy 

Poland 

Rumania 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Hungary . 

Ireland 

Holland . 


3,500,000 acres. 

450.000 „ 

175.000 H 

120.000 „ 

95.000 „ 

8q,oqo „ 

65.000 „ 

53.000 „ 

50.000 „ 

46.000 

38.000 


H 

P 

G 

S 

w 

z 


Although the amount grown in Russia exceeds considerably 
the combined quantity grown in the rest of the above-mentioned 
countries, the quality of the fibre is inferior. The fibre is culti- 
vated in the ^ssian provinces of Archangel, Courland, E.sthonia, 
Kostroma, Livonia, Novgorod, Pskov, Smolensk, Tver, Vyatka, 
Vitebsk, Vologda and Yaroslav or Jaroslav, while the bulk of the 
material is exported through the Baltic ports. Riga and St 
Petersburg (including Cronstadt) are the principal ports, but 
flax is also exported from Revel, Windau, Pernau, Libau, 
Narva and Konigsberg. Sometimes it is exported from 
Archangel, but this port is frost-bound for a great period 
of the year ; moreover, most of the districts arc nearer to the 
Baltic. 

The raw flax is almost invariably known by the same name as 
the district in which it is grown, and it is further classified by 


The marks in the Crown flaxes have the following signification 
K means Crown and is usually the base mark. 

Light and represents a rise of about /i 

.. .. .. £i 

Grey . » „ „ £3 

:: :: :: t 

Zms „ „ „ 

Each additional mark means a rise in the price, but it must 
understood that it is quite possible for a quality denoted by two 
letters to be more valuable than one indicated by three or more 
since every mark has not the same value. ^ 

If wc lake £2^ an the value of the base mark, the value per ton for 
the different groups would be : — 

K . 

HK . 

PK . 

HPK . 

GPK . 
vSPK . 


£25 

HSPK 

£26 

GSPK 

£28 

WSPK 

£29 

ZK 


HZK 

£32 

GZK 


/33 

£55 

&c. 

Here H is for 


TT reckoned in a similar way. xat-re n is lor 

Hons, D for Dricband, P for picked, F for fine, S for superior, and 
R for Risten. In addition to these marks, an X may appear before, 
after or in both places. With ;^2o as base mark we have : — 


HD 
PHD 
FPHD 
SFPHD 
XHDX 
XRX 


£20 per ton. 
£2.^ 

£26 
£29 
£32 
£^5 


The following Prices^ taken from the Dundee Year Books, show the Change in Price of a few well-known Varieties. 


j Riga— 

I SPK . 

XHDX , 

! W . 

St Petersburg- 
Bajetsky . 
Jaropol* , 
Tows — 
Mologin . 
Novgorod 
Archangel — 

I and 4 tow 
2nd Codilla 


Dec. 1897. 


23i 

27 

16 to i6l 

28' to 20 
24* to 25 

24 to 244 
‘234 to 24 J 

25 


Dec. i8g8. 


Dec. 1899. 


, £ 

28 to 32 

324 to 33 


£ 

21 to 22 
264 

15J to 16 j 22I to 24 

26 'to 27 ; 32 to 32 j| 
23 'to 23 4| ‘ 30 

23 to 234 244 to 25 

^23 '*26 102641 

24 to 244 26 to 27 
24 to 244! 254 to 26 


Dec. 1900. 

Dec. icjoi. 

Dec. 1902. 

Dec. 1903. 

Dec. 1904. 

Dec. 1905. 

Dec. T9i)0. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 1 

42 

28 to 32 

32 

39 

33 

35 

12 

43i 

34 

35 

42 

34 


-1 

31 

18 to 19 

22 

29 

23 

24 

24 

46 

37 

33 

49 

36 

42 

38 

42 

32 

30 

42 

33 

35 

33 

3ii 

32 

32 

42 

32 

34 

324 

33 

3ii 

324 

41 

314 

37 

34i 1 

32 

31 

i 32 

41 

3ii 

324 

! 

32 

31 

1 32 

4^ 

32 

33 

31 1 


special marks. The following names amongst others are given to 
the fibre : — Archangel, Bajetsky, Courish, Dorpat, Drogobusher, 
Dunaberg, Fabrichnoi, Fellin, Gjatsk, Glazoff, Griazourtz, 
Iwashkower, Jaransk, Janowitz, Jaropol, Jaroslav, Kama, 
Kashin, Konigsberg, Kostroma, Kotelnitch, Kowns, Krasno- 
holm, Kurland (C'ourland), Latischki, Livonian Crowns, Mal- 
muish, Marienberg, Mochenetz, Mologin, Newel, Nikolsky, 
Nolinsk, Novgorod, Opotchka, Ostroff, Ostrow, Otbornoy, 
Ouglitch, Pernau, Pskoff, Revel, Riga, Rjeff, St Petersburg, 
Seretz, Slanitz, Slobodskoi, Smolensk, SytehefTka, Taroslav, 
Tchesna, Totma, Twer, Ustjuga, Vialka, Vishni,^ Vologda, 
Werro, Wiasma, Witebsk. 

These names indicate the particular district in which the flax 
has been grown, but it is more general to group the -material 
into classes such as Livonian Crowns, Rija Crowns, Hoffs, 
Wracks, Drieband, Zins, Ristens, Pernau, Archangel, &c. 


The quotations for the various kinds of flaxes arc made with one 
or other .special mark termed a base mark ; this usually, but not 
necessarily, indicates the lowest quality. The Scptembcr-Octobcr 
1906 quotations appeared as under : — 


Livonian . 
Hofis 
Pernau 
Dorpat 


basis K £26 to £27 per ton. 
„ HD /2ito222 

„ D ^28 to 228 : 10 „ 

.. D ;^32 tO;^32;io 

cleaned. 


It will, of course, be understood that the base mark is subject to 
variation, the ruling factors being the amount of crop, quahty and 
demand. 


8 and 2, which means 80 % of one quality and 20 % of 
another. Sometimes other proportions obtain, while it is not 
unusual to have quotations for flaxes containing foiu: different 


Of the lower qualities of Riga flax the following may be named : 


W, Wrack flax, 

WPW, White picked w rack. 

D, Dreiband (Threeband). 
I.D, Livonian Dreiband. 
SD, Slanitz Dreiband. 


PW, Picked wrack flax. 

GPW, Grey picked wrack flax. 

PD, Picked Dreiband flax. 
PLD, Picked Livonian Dreil>and. 
PSD, Picked Slanitz Dreiband. 


The last-named (SD and PSD) are dew-retted qualities shipped 
from Riga either as Lithuanian Slanitz, Wellish Slanitz or 
Wiasma Slanitz, showing from what district they come, as there 
are diflerunces in the quality of the produce of each district. The 
lowest quality of Riga flax is marked DW, meaning Dreiband 
Wrack. 

Another Russian port from which a large quantity of flax is iin* 

? orted is Pernau, where the marks in use are comparatively few, 
he leading marks arc : — 


LOD, indicating Low Ordinary Dreiband (Threeband), 
OD, „ Ordinary Dreiband. 


HD, 

R, 

G, 

M, 


Dreiband. 

Light Dreiband, 
R’sten. 

Cut. 

Marienburg. 


Pernau flax is shipped as Livonian and Fellin sorts, the latter being 
the best. 

Both dew-retted and water-retted flax are exported from St Peters- 
burg, the dew-retted or Slanitz flax being marked 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th Crown, also Zebrack No. i and Zebrack No. 2, while all the 
Archangel flax is dew-retted. . 

Some idea of the extent of the Russian flax trade may be gall^red 
from the fact that 233,cx)o tons were exported in 1905. Out of this 
quantity a little over 53,000 tons came to the United Kingdom. 
The chief British ports for the landing of flax are : — Belfast, Dundee, 
Leith, Montrose, London and Arbroath, the two former being the 
chief centres of the flax industry. 

TJhe following table, taken from the annual report of the Belfast 
Flax Supply Association, shows tl\e quantities received from all 
sources into the different parts of the United Kingdom : — 



FLAXMAN 


Year. 

Imports to 
the United 
Kingdom. 

Imports to 
Ireland. 

Imports to 
England and 
Scotland. 

1895 

1896 

Tons. 

102,622 

Tons. 

33,506 

Tons. 

67,116 

58,549 

61,087 

95,199 

36,650 

1897 

98,802 

37,715 

1898 

97,253 

34,440 

62,813 

1899 

99,052 

71,586 

40,145 

58,907 

1900 

31,563 

40,023 

1901 

75,565 

28,785 

46,780 

43,884 

1902 

73 , 6 rr 

29,727 

1903 

94,701 

38,168 

56,533 

41,893 

1904 

74,917 

1 90,098 

33,024 

1905 

40,063 

50,035 


The extent of flax cultivation in Ireland is considerable, but the 
acreage has been gradually diminishing during late years. In 1864 
it reached the maximum, 301,693 acres ; next year it fell to 251,433. 
After 1869 it declined, there being 229,252 acres in flax crop that 
year, and only 122,003 in 1872. From this year to 1889 it fluctuated 
considerably, reaching 157,534 acres in 18^ and dropping to 
89,225 acres in 1884. Then for five successive years the acreage 
was above 108,000. From 1890 to 1905 it only once reached 100,000, 
while the average in 1903, 1904 and 1905 was a little over 45,000 
acres. (T. Wo.) 

FLAXMAN, JOHN (1755-1826), English sculptor and draughts- 
man, was bom on the 6th of July 1755, during a temporary 
residence of his parents at York. The name John was hereditary 
in the family, having been borne by his father after a forefather 
who, according to the family tradition, had fought on the side of 
parliament at Naseby, and afterwards settled as a carrier or 
farmer, or both, in Buckinghamshire. John Flaxman, the father 
of the sculptor, carried on with repute the trade of a moulder 
and seller of plaster casts at the sign of the Golden Head, New 
Street, Covent Garden, London. His wife's maiden name was 
See, and John was their second son. Within six months of his 
birth the family returned to London, and in his father's back 
shop he spent an ailing childhood. His figurewas high-shouldered 
and weakly, the head very large for the body. His mother 
having died about his tenth year, his father took a second wife, 
of whom all we know i.s that her maiden name was Gordon, and 
that she proved a thrifty housekeeper and kind stepmother. 
Of regular schooling the boy must have had some, since he is 
reputed as having remembered in after life the tyranny of some 
pedagogue of his youth ; but his principal education he picked 
up for himself at home. He early took delight in drawing ajid 
modelling from his father’s stock-in-trade, and early endeavoured 
to understand those counterfeits of classic art by the light of 
translations from classic literature. 


Customers of his father took a fancy to the child, and helped 
him with books, advice, and presently with commissions. The 
two special encouragers of his youth were the painter Romney, 
and a cultivated clergyman, Mr Mathew, with his wife, in whose 
house in Kathbone Place the young Flaxman used to meet the 
best “ blue - stocking ” society of those days, and, among 
associates of his own age, the artists Blake and Stothard, who 
became his closest friends. Before this he had begun to work 
with precocious success in clay as well as in pencil. At twelve 
years old he won the first prize of the Society of Arts for a medal, 
and became a public exhibitor in the gallery of the Free Society 
of Artists ; at fifteen he won a second prize from the Society of 
Arts and began to exhibit in the Royal Academy, then in the 
second year of its existence. In the same year, 1770, he entered 
as an Academy student and won the silver medal. But all these 
successes were followed by a discomfiture. In the competition 
for the gold medal of the Academy in 1772, Flaxman, who had 
made sure of victory, was defeat^, the prize being adjudged 
by the president. Sir Joshua Reynolds, to another competitor 
named Engleheart. But this reverse proved no discouragement, 
and indeed seemed to have had a wholesome effect in curing 
the successful lad of a tendency to conceit and self-sufficiency 
which made Thomas Wedgwood say of him in 1775 : “ It is but 
a few years since he was a most supreme coxcomb.** 

He continued to ply his art diligently, both as a student in the 
•diools and as an exhibitor in the galleries of the Academy, 
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oc^ionally also attempting diversions into the sister art of 
painting. To the Academy he contributed a wax model of 
Neptune (1770) t lour portrait models in wax (1771) ; a terra- 
cotta bust, a wax figure of a child, a figure of Histoiy (1772); 
a figure of Comedy, and a relief of a Vest^ (i77S). During these 
years he received a commission from a friend of the Mathew 
family, for a statue of Alexander. But by heroic and ideal work 
of this class he could, of course, make no regular livelihood. The 
means of such a livelihood, however, presented themselves in 
his twentieth year, when he first received employment from 
Josiah Wedgwood and his partner Bentley, as a modeller of 
classic and domestic friezes, plaques, ornamental vessels and 
medallion portraits, in those varieties of “ jasper ** and “ basalt ” 
ware which earned in their day so great a reputation for the 
manufacturers who had conceived and perfected the invention. 
In the same year, 1775^ John Flaxman the elder moved from 
New Street, Covent Garden, to a more commodious house in 
the Strand (No. 420). For twelve years, from his twentieth to 
his thirty-second (1775-17^7), Flaxman subsisted chiefly by his 
work for the firm of Wedgwood. It may be urged, of the minute 
refinements of figure ouriine and modelling which these manu- 
facturers aimed at in their ware, that they were not the qualities 
best suited to such a material ; or it may be regretted that the 
gifts of an artist like Flaxman should have been spent so long 
upon such a minor and half-mechanical art of household decora- 
tion ; but the beauty of the product it would be idle to deny, or 
the value of the training which the sculptor by this practice 
acquired in the delicacies and severities of modelling in low 
relief and on a minute scale. 

By 1780 Flaxman had begun to earn something in another 
branch of his profession, which was in the future to furnish 
his chief source of livelihood, viz. the sculpture of monuments for 
the dead. Three of the earliest of such monuments by his hand 
are those of Chatterton in the church of St Mary Redcliffe at 
Bristol (1780), of Mrs Morley in Gloucester cathedral (1784), 
and of the Rev. T. and Mrs Margaret Ball in the cathedral at 
Chichester (1785). During the rest of Flaxman ’s career memorial 
bas-reliefs of the same class occupied a principal part of his 
industry ; they are to be found scattered in many churches 
throughout the length and breadth of England, and in them the 
! finest qualities of his art are represented. The best are admirable 
for pathos and simplicity, and for the alliance of a truly Greek 
instinct for rhythmical design and composition with that spirit 
of domestic tenderness and innocence which is one of the secrets 
of the modem soul. 

In 1782, being twenty-seven years old, Flaxman was married 
to Anne Denman, and had in her the best of helpmates until 
almost his life’s end. She was a woman of attainments in letters 
and to some extent in art, and the devoted companion of her 
husband’s fortunes and of his travels. They set up house at first 
in Wardour Street, and lived an industrious life, spending their 
summer holidays once and again in the house of the hospitable 
poet Hayley, at Eartham in Sussex. After five years, in 1787, 
they found themselves with means enough to travel, and set out 
for Rome, where they took up their quarters in the Via Felice. 
Records more numerous and more consecutive of Flaxman’s 
residence in Italy exist in the shape of drawings and studies than 
in the shape of correspondence. He soon ceased modelling 
himself for Wedgwood, but continued to direct the work of other 
modellers employed for the manufacture at Rome. He had 
intended to return after a stay of a little more than two years, 
but was detained by a commission for a marble group of a Fury 
of Athamas, a commission attended in the sequel with circum- 
stances of infinite trouble and annoyance, from the notorious 
Comte-fivgque, Frederick Hervey, earl of Bristol and bishop of 
Derry. He did not, as things fell out, return until the summer 
of 1794, after an absence of seven years, — shaving in the meantime 
executed another ideal commission (a Cephalus and Aurora **) 
for Mr Hope, and having sent home models for several sepulchral 
monuments, including one in relief for the poet Collins in 
Chichester cathedral, and one in the round for Lord Mansfield 
in Westminster Abb^* 
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Bivt whttt gRiaed for Ffaxman in thi» interval a gieneml and 
£uropeair faivie was not Mi yvork in sculpture proper, but those 
ootlme designs to the poets, in which he showed not only to what 
puxpose he had mado his own the principles of ancient design 
in vase^aintings arid bas-reliefs, but also by what a natural 
affinity, better than tdl mere learning, he was bound to the 
ancients and betonged to them. The designs for the Iliad and 
Odyssey were commisBioiied by Mrs Hare Naylor ; those for 
Dante by Mr Hope ; tliose for Aeschylus by Lady Spencer ; 
they were all engraved by Piroli, not without considerable loss 
of Ae finer tmd more fiensitive qualities of Flaxman's own lines. 

During their homeward journey the Flaxmans travelled 
through central and northern Italy, On their return they took 
a house, which they never afterwords left, m Hwddnghatn Street, 
Fitzroy Sqtmre, immediately afterwards wc find the sculptor 
publishing a spirited protest against the scheme already enter- 
tained by the Diroct^ny, and carried out five years later by 
Napoleon, of equipping at Paris a vast central miisDom of art 
with the spoils of conquered Huropc. 

Ibe record of i'laxmun’s life is henceforth m iineventfnl record 
of private affection and contentment,. and id tiappy and tenacious 
industry, with reward not brilliant lint sufiicient, and repute not 
loud but loudest in tlie moudis of those whose praise was Ijest 
worth Imving — Conova, Schlegel, FuselL He took for pupil a 
son of Hayley’s, who presently afterwards sickened and died 
In 1797 he was made an associate of the Royal Academy. Every 
year he exhibited work of one class or another : occasionally a 
public monument in the round, like those of Paoli (1798), or 
Captain Montague (1802) for Westminster Abbey, of Sir Wiliiam 
Jones for St Mary’s, Oxford (1797-1801), of Nelson or Howe for 
St Paul’s ; more constantly memorials for ehurefaes, with symbolic 
Acts of Mercy or illustrations of Scripture texts, both commonly 
in low relief [Miss Morlcy, €lifirtscy (1797), Miss Cromweli, 
Chichester (1800), Mrs Knight, Milton, Cambridge (1802), and 
many more] ; and these pious labours be would vary from time 
to time with a chujsical piece like those of his earliest predilection. 
Soon after his election as iissociate, he publisl-ued a schtane, hal f 
grandiose half childish, for a .monument to be erected on Creen- 
wich Hill, in the shape of a Jlritannia 200 ft. high, in honour of 
the naval victories of his country. In 1800 he was elected full 
Academician. During the peace of Amiens he went to Paris to 
see the despoiled treasures collected there, but bore himself 
according to the spirit of protest that was in him. The next 
event which makes any mark in his life is his appointment to a 
chair specially created for him by the Royal Academy — the 
chair cd Sculpture: this took place in 3810- We have ample 
evidence of his thorouglmcss and judiciousness as a teacher in 
the Academy schools, and his professorial lectures have been 
often reprinted. With many excellent observations, and with 
one singular merit — that of doing justice, as in those days 
justice was hardly ever done, to the sculpture of the medieval 
schools — these lectures lack point and felicity of «pre«iion, 
just as they are repaited to have lacked fire in delivery, and -are 
somewliat heavy reading. The most important works 
occupied Flaxman in the years inext following this appointtnent 
were the monuraent to Mrs Haring in Mteh^ever ^churchj the 
richest of all his moouments in relief (1805-18x1) ; that for the 
Worsley family at Campsall church, Yorkshire, Udiich is the next 
richest ; those to Sir Joshua Iteynolds for St Paul’s (1807) ; 
to Captain Webbe for India ;(i8io) ; to Captains Walker and 
Beckett for Leeds {iSn); to Lord GornwaUis for Prince of 
Wales’s i-sland (iSia) ; and to Sir John Mk)ore for Qasgow {1813). 
At "diis time the antiquarian world was much occupied witfi the 
vexed question of the merits of the J^lgin marbles, and Flaxman 
was one of tlMse whose evidence before the parliamentary 
commission had most weight in favemr of the purchase which 
was ultimately effected in 18*6. 

After his Roman .period he produced for a good many years 
no outline designs lor the engraver except three for Cowper’s 
translations of the Latin poems of Milton (1810). Other sets 
of outline illustrations drawn about Idie same time, but not 
published, were one to the Pilgrim's Pro^essj and one to a 


Chinese tah in verse, called “ The Casket," which he vTote to 
amuse his woraenkmd. In 1817 we find him returning to his 
old practice of ci^ical outline illustmtions and publishing the 
happiest of all his series in that kind, the designs to Hesiod, 
excellently engraved by the sympathetic hand of Blake. Im- 
mediately afterwards he was much engaged designing for the 
goldsmiths— testimonial cuj3 in honour of John Kemble, and 
following that, the great labour of the famous and beautiful 
(though quite tin-Homeric) “ Shield of Adiillcs.” Almost at the 
same time he undertook a frieze of Peace, liberty and Plenty," 
for the duke of Bedford’s sculpture gallery at Woburn, and an 
heroic group of Michael overthrowing Satan, for Lord Egremont’s 
house at Petworth. His literaiy^ industry at the same time is 
shown l>y several articles on art and archacolog}" contributed 
to Rees’s Encyeio-paedia (1819-1820). 

^ In 1R20 Mrs Flaxman died, after a first warning from paralysis 
six years earlier. Her younger sister, Maria Denman, and the 
sculptor’s own skter, Maria Flaxman, remained in his house, 
and his industry was scarcely at all relaxed. In 1822 he 
delivered at the Academy a lecture in memory of his old friend 
^d generous fellow-craftsman, Canova, then lately dead; 
in 1823 he received from A. W. von Schlegel a visit of whicli 
lhat writer has left us the record. From an illness occurring 
soon after tliis he recovered sufficiently to resume Ixith work 
and exhibition, but on the 3rd of December 1826 he caught cold 
in church, and died four days later, in his seventy-scco^ year. 
iVmong a few intiimite associates, he left a memory singularly 
dear ; having been in companionship, although susceptible and 
obstinate when his religious creed -a devout Christianity with 
Swedenborgian admixtures—was crossed or sliglited, yet in other 
things genial and sweet-tempered beyond most men, full of 
modesty and playfulness and withal of a homely dignity, a true 
friend and a kind master, a pure and blameless .spirit. 

Posterity will doubt whether it was the fault of Flaxman or 
of his age, which in England offered neither training nor much 
encouragement to a sculptor, that he is weiikest when he is 
most ambitious, and most inspired when he makes the leiist 
effort ; but so it is. Not mcrcily docs he fail when he seeks to 
illustrate the intensity of Dante, or to rival the tumuJtuousness 
of Michelangelo— to be intense or tumultuous he was never 
made ; but l>e huls, it rmiy almost be said, in proportion as his 
wrork is daborate and far carried, and succeeds in proportion as 
it is partial and suggestive. Of his completed ideal sculptures, 
the ^‘St Michael ’’ at Petworth is the best, and is indeed admirably 
composed from all points of view ; but it lacks fire and force, 
and it lacks the finer touches of the chisel ; a little bas-relief like 
the diplonai piece of the “ Apollo ’’ ajxd “ Marpessa ’’ in Uic Rcyal 
Academy compares with it favourably. This is one of the very 
few things wliich he is recorded to hav'e executed in the marble 
entirely with his own hand ; ordumrily he entrusted the finishing 
work of tl>e chisel to the Italian workmen in liis employ, and 
was content with the smooth mechanical finish which thdy 
imitated from the Roman imitations (tlicmselves oftpn reworked 
at the Renaissance) of Greek originals. Of Flax man’s com- 
plicated monuments in the round, such as the three in West- 
minster Abbey and the four in St i'aul’s, there is scarcely one 
which has not something heavy and infelicitous in the arrange- 
ment, and something empty and unsatisfactory in the surface 
execution. But when we come to his simple monuments in 
relief, in these we find almost always a far finer quality. The 
truth is that he did not thoroughly understand composition on 
the great scale and in the round, but he tlioroughly understood 
relief, and found scope in it for his remarkable gifts of Imrmonious 
design, and tender, grave and penetrating feeling. But if yft 
would see even the happiest of his conceptions at their. beat, 
we must study them, not in the finished marble but rathtr in 
the casts from his stuffio sketches (marred though they have been 
by successive coats of paint intended for their protection) of 
which a comprehensive collection is preserved in the Flaxpjan 
gallery at University C>ollege. And the same is true, of his 
happiest efforts in the classical and poetical vein, like the well- 
kciwn r^ief of Pandora conveyed to Earth by Meroury ." Nay, 





going farther back §till among the i?ttdime»U an 4 first concep- 
tions of ‘his art, we can realize the most essential charm of his 
genius in the stu(}y, not of his modelled work at all, but of his 
sketches in pen an4 ivash on paper, Qf these the principal 
public collections arc at University College, in the British 
Museum, and the Victoria & Albert Museum ; many others are 
dispersed in public and private cabinets. Every one Iqiows the 
excellence of the engraved designs to Homer, Dante, Aeschylus 
and Hesiod, in all cases save when the designer aims at that which 
he cannot hit, the terrible or the grotesjiue. To know Flaxman 
at his best Jt is necessary to be acquainted not only with the 
original studies for such acsigns as these (which, with the excep- 
tion of the Hesiod series, arc far finer than the engravings), but 
still more with those almost innumerable studies from real life 
which he was continually producing with pen, tint or pencil. 
These are the most delightful and suggestive sculptor’s notes in 
existence ; in them it wa$ his habit to set down the leading and 
expressive lines, and generally no more, of every group that 
struck his fancy. There are groups of lUily and London, 
groups of the parlour and the nurserj^, of the street, the 
garden and the gutter ; and of each group the artist knows 
how to seize at once the structural and the spiritual secret, 
expressing happily the value and suggcstivencss, for his art 
of. sculpture, of the contacts, intervals, interlacements and 
balancings of the various figures in any given group, and not 
less happily the charm of the affections which link the figures 
together and inspire their gestures. 

Thr materials for the life of Flaxman are scattered in various bio- 
graphical and other publications ; the principal are the following : — 
An anonymous sketch in tlu» European Maffuzine for 182.^ ; an anony- 
mous " Brief Memoir/’ prefixed to f'laxmah's Lectures (ed. 1820, and 
reprinted in subsequent editions) ; the chapter in Allan Cunningham’s 
Lives of the Musi Eminent British Painters^ &c., vol. iii. ; notices in 
the Life of NoUchens^ by John Thomas Smith ; in the Life of Josiah 
WedRwood, by Mias G. Meteyard (London, 1865) ; in the Diaries and 
Remtntscences of H. Crabbe Robinson (London, i86y), the latter an 
authorit y of great importance ; in tjie Lives of .St othard, by Mrs Bray, 
of Constable, by Leslie, of Watson, by Dr Lonsdale, and of Blake, liy 
Messrs CJilciirist and Rossetti ; a series of illustrated essays, prmci- I 
pally on tlic monumental sculpture of Flaxman, in the Art Journal 
for 1807 and 18O8, by Mr, G. F. Teniswood ; Essays in English Art, 
by Frederick Wcdmorc ; The Drawings of Flaxman, in ys plates, 
with Descriptions^ and an Introductory tissay on the Life and Genius 
of Flavman, by Sidney Colvin (London, 1876) : and the article 
“ Flaxman " in tlie Dictionary of National Biography, (S. C-) 

FLEA (O. Eng. fieah, or flja, cognate with flee, to run away 
from, to take flight), a name typically applied to PuUx irriians, 
a well-known blood-sucking insect -parasite of man and other 
mammals, remarkable for its powers of leaping, and nearly 
cosmo|xilitan. In ordinary language the name is used for any 
species of Siphonaptcra (otherwise known as Aphaniptera), 
which, though formerly regarded as a suborder of Diptera 
{g.v.), iire now considered to be a separate order of insects. All 
Siphonapiera^ of which more than 100 species are known, are 
parasitic on mammals or birds. The majority of tlte species 
belong to the family Pulicidae, of which P. irritant may be taken 
as the type ; hut the order also includes the Sarcopsyllidaef the 
females of which fix themselves firmly to their host, and the 
Cercaopsyllidae, or bat-fleas. 

Fleas are wingless insects, with a laterally compressed body, 
small and indistinctly separated heeud, and short tliick antennae 
situated in cavities somewhat behind and above the simple eyes, 
which are always miiante and sometimes absent. The structure 
of the mouth-parts is different from that seen in any other insects. 
The actual piercing organs are the mandibles, while the upper 
lip or labrum forms a sucking tube. The maxillae are not piero- 
ing organs, and their function is to protect the mandibles and 
labrum and separate the hairs or feathers <of the host. Maxillary 
and labial palpi arc also present, and the latter, together with 
the labrum or lower lip, form tlie rostrum. 

Fl^ are oviparous, and undergo a very complete metaimor- 
phosis. The foodess larvae are elongate, woimdike and very 
active ; they feed lupon almost any kind of waste animal matter, 
and when fuH-grown form a -silken cocoon. Tihe kuiman flea is 
conskjwibly exceeded in size by certain other species found 


upop much smaller hosts ; thus the European HystnchopsyiHf 
talpae, a paiosite of the mole, shrew and otW small mammal$^ 
attains a length of millimetr(^ i another large species infests: 
the Indian porcupine. Of the Stxrcopsyllidae the best known 
species is tb^ “ jigger ” or “ chigoe ” (Dermaiophilus penetrans^ 
indigenous in tropical South America and introduced Into West 
Africa during the second half of last century. Since then tha 
pest has spread across the Airican continent and even reached 
Madagascar. The impregnated female jigger burrows into the 
feet of men and dogs, and becomes distended with eggs until 
its abdomen attains the size and appearance of a small pea. 
If in extracting the insect the abdomen be ruptured, serious 
trouble may ensue from the resulting inflammation. At least 
four species of fleas (including Ptdex irritans) which infest the 
common rat are known to bite man, and are believed to be the 
active agents in the transmission of plague from rats to human 
beings. (E. E. A.) 

FL£:CHE ^French for arrow ”), the term generally used in 
French architecture for a spire, but more especially employed 
to designate the timber spire covered with lead, which was 
erected over the intersection of the roofs over nave and transepts ; 
sometimes these were small and unimportant, but in cathedrals 
they were occasionaUy of large dimensions, as in the fl^che of 
Nt)tre-Dame, Paris, where it is nearly loo ft. high ; this, however, 
is exceeded by the example of Amiens cathedral, which measuref 
148 ft. from its base on the cresting to its finial. 

FL£CHIER, esprit (1632-1710), French preacher and author, 
bishop of Nimes, was bom at Femes, department of Vauclnse, 
on the loth of June 1632. He was brought up at Tarascon by 
his uncle, Hercule Audiffret, superior of the Congregation dea 
Doctrinaires, and afterwards entered the order. On death of 
his uncle, however, he left it, owing to the strictness of its rules, 
and went to Paris, where he devoted himself to writing poetry.. 

I His French poems met with little success, but a description in 
I Latin verse of a tournament {carrousel, circus regius), given 
by Louis XIV. in 1662, brought him a great reputation. He 
subsequently became tutor to Louis Urbain Lef^vre de Cau-' 
martin, afterwards iniendant of finances and counsellor of state, 
whom he accompanied to Clerraont-Ferrard {q.v.), where the 
king had ordered the Grands Jours to be held (1665), and where 
Caumartin was sent as representative of the sovereign. There 
Flechier wrote his curious M Moires sur les Grand Jours tenus dt 
Clermont, in which he relates, in a half romantic, half historical 
form, the proceedings of this extraordinary court of justicCf 
In 1668 the duke pf Monlausier procured for him the post of 
lecteur to the dauphin. The sermons of Flechier increased hia 
reputation, which was afterwards raised to the highest pitch 
by his funeral orations. The most important are those on 
Madame de Montausier (1672), which gain^ him the membership 
of the Academy, the duchesse d’Aigudlon (1675), anfi, above all^ 
Marshal Turenne (1676). He was now firmly established in the 
favour of the king, who gave him successively the abbacy of St 
Severn!, in the diocese of Poitiers, the office of almoner to the 
dauphiness, and in 1685 the bishopric of Lavaur, from which 
he was in 1687 promoted to that of Nimes. The edict of Nanteo 
had been repealed two years before ; but the Calvinists were stifi 
very numerous at Nimes. Flechier, by his leniency and tact, 
succeeded in hringu^ over some of them to his views, and even 
gained the esteem of those who declined to change t;heir faith. 
During the jt^roubles in the C^vennes (see Huguenots) he softened 
to the utmost of his power tlie rigour of the edicts, and showed 
himself so indulgent even to what he regarded as error, that his 
memory was long held in veneration amongst the Protestants of 
that district. It is right to add, however, that some authorities 
consider the accounts of his leniency to have been matly 
ex^gecated, and even charge him with going beyond what the 
edicts permitted. He died at Montpellier on the of Febmaiy 
1710. Pulpit eloquence is the branch of belljes-lettres in whicji 
Fl6chier excelled. He is indeed far belpw Bossuet, whose robust 
and sublime genius had no rival in that age \ does :not e^ual 
Bourdaloue in earnestness of thought and vigour of mcpihssmn; 
nor can lie rival the philosophical depth or the insinuating wad 
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impressive eloquence of Massillon. But he is always ingenious^ 
often witty^ and nobody has carried farther than he the Imrmony 
of diction^ sometimes marred by an affectation of symmetry 
and an excessive use of antithesis. His two historical works^ 
the histories of Theodosius and of Ximenes, are more remarkable 
for elegance of style than for accuracy and comprehensive 
insight. 

The last complete edition of Fl^hier’s works is by J. P. Migne 
(Paris', 185Q ; the Mitmoires sur les Grands Jours was first published 
in 1844 l>y Gonod (2nd ed. as M 6 m. sur les Gr.J, d'Auvergne, with 
notice by Sainte-Beuve and an appendix by M. Ch^ruel, 1862). His 
chief works are : Histoire de Th^odose le Grand, Oraisons fundbres, 
Hisioire du Cardinal Ximfinds, Sermons de morale, Pan^gyriqttes des 
saints. He left a portrait or rarac.Ure of himself, addressed to one of 
his friends. The Life of Theodosius has been translated into English 
by F. Manning (1693), ^nd the “ Funeral Oration of Marshal 
Turenne ” in H. C. Fish’s History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence 
(ii., 1857). On Pl{*chier generally see Antonin V. D. Fabre, La 
Jeunesse de FUchier (1882), and Adolphe Fabre, FUchier, oraieur 
(1886) ; A. Delacroix, Hist, de FUchier (1865). 

FLEOKEISEN, CARL FRIEDRICH WILHELM ALFRED 
(1820-1899), German philologist and critic, was bom at Wolfen- 
biittel on the 23rd of September 1820. He was educated at the 
Helmstedt gymnasium and the university of Gottingen. After 
holding several educational posts, he was appointed in 1861 to 
the vice-principalship of the Vitzthum'sches Gymnasium at 
Dresden, which he held till his retirement in 1889. He died on 
the 7th of August 1899. Fleckeisen is chiefly known for his 
labours on Plautus and Terence ; in the knowledge of these 
authors he was unrivalled, except perhaps by Ritschl, his life- 
long friend and a worker in the same field. His chief works are : 
Exercitationes Plauiinae (1842), one of the most masterly pro- 
ductions on the language of Plautus ; Analecta Plautina,’^ 
printed in Philologus, ii. (1847) ; Plauti Contoediae, i., ii. (1850- 
1851, unfinished), introduced by an Episiula criiica ad F. 
Riisekelium; P, Terenti Afri Comoediae (new ed., 1898). In 
his editions he endeavoured to restore the text in accordance 
with the results of his researches on the usages of the Latin 
language and metre. He attached great importance to the ques- 
tion of orthography, and his short treatise Fiinfzig Artikel (1861) 
is considered most valuable. Fleckeisen also contributed largely 
to the Jakrhucker fur Philologie, of which he was for many years 
editor. 

See obituary notice by G. Gotz in C. Bursian'.s Biographisches 
Jahrbuch fUr Altertumskunde (xxiii., xyoi), and article by H. Usener 
m Atlgemeine deutsche Biographic (where the date of birth is given 
as the 20th of September). 

FLECKHOE, RICHARD {c. 1600-1678?), English dramatist 
and poet, the object of Dryden’s satire, was probably of English 
birth, although there is no corroboration of the suggestion of 
. Gillow {Bthliog. Diet, of the Eng. Catholics j vol. ii., 1885), that 
e was a nephew of a Jesuit priest, William Flecknoe, or more 
properly Flexney, of Oxford. The few known facts of his life 
are chiefly derived from his Relation of Ten Years' Travels iri 
Europe f Asia, A^rique and America (1655 ?), consisting of letters 
written to friends and patrons during his travels. The first of 
these is dated from Ghent (1640), whither he had fled to escape 
the troubles of the Civil War. In Brussels he met Beatrix de 
Cosenza, wife of Charles IV., duke of Lorraine, who scftit him 
to Rome to secure the legalization of her marriage. There in 
1645 Andrew Marvell met him, and described hk leanness and 
his rage for versifying in a witty satire, “ Flecknoe, an English 
Priest at Rome.^^ He was probably, however, not in priest’s 
orders. He then travelled in the Levant, and in 1648 crossed 
the Atlantic to Brazil, of which country he gives a detailed 
description. On his return to Europe he entered the household 
of the duchess of Lorraine in Brussels. In 1654 he went back 
to England. His royalist and Catholic convictions did not 

? revent him from writing a book in praise of Oliver Cromwell, 
he Idea of His Highness Oliver . . . (1659), dedicated to Richard 
Cromwell. This publication was discounted at the restoration 
by the Heroick Portraits (1660) of Charles II. and others of the 
Stuart family. John Dryden used his name as a stalking horse 
from behind whidh to assail Thomas Shadwell in Mac Flecknoe 
(1682). lines run 


All human things are subject to decay, 

And, when fate summons, monarchs must obey. 

This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was called to empire, and had governed long ; 

In prose and verse was owned, without dispute. 

Throughout the realms of nonsense, absolute.” 

Dry den’s aversion seems to have been caused by Flecknoe ’s 
affectation of contempt for the players and his attacks on 
the immorality of the English stage. His verse, which hardly 
deserved his critic’s sweeping condemnation, was much of it 
religious, and was chiefly printed for private circulation. None 
of his plays was acted except Love's Dominion, announced as a 
“ pattern for the reformed stage ” (1654), that title being altered 
in 1664 to Love's Kingdom, with a Discourse of the English Stage. 
He amused himself, however, by adding lists of the actors whom 
he would have selected for the parts, had the plays been staged. 
Flecknoe had many connexions among English Catholics, and 
is said by Gerard Langbaine to have been better acquainted 
with the nobility than with the muses. He died probably about 
1678. 

A Discourse of the English Stage, was reprinted in W. C. Hazlitt's 
English Drama and Stage (Roxburghe Library, 1869) ; Robert 
Southey, in his Omniana (1812), protested against the wholesale 
depreciation of Flecknoc's works. See also " Richard Flecknoe ” 
(Leipzig, 1905, in Mimchener Deitrdge zur . . . Philologie), by A. 
Lohr, who has given minute attention to his life and works, 

FLEET, a word, in all its significances, derived from the root 
of the verb “ to fleet,” from 0 . Eng. fieotan, to float or flow, 
which ultimately derives from an Indo-European root seen in 
Gr. ttXulv, to sail, and Lat. pluere, to rain; cf. Dutch vliessen, and 
Ger. fliessen. In English usage it survives in the name of many 
places, such as By fleet and Northfleet, and in the Fleet, a stream 
in London that formerly ran into the Thames between the 
bottom of Ludgate Hill and the present Fleet Street. From 
the idea of “ float ” comes the application of the word to ships, 
w’hen in company, and particularly to a large number of warships 
under the supreme command of a single officer, with the 
individual ships, or groups of ships, under individual and sub- 
ordinate command. The distinction between a fleet and a 
squadron is often one of name only. In the British navy the 
various main divisions are or have been called fleets and 
squadrons indifferently. The word is also frequently used of 
a company of fishing vessels, and in fishing is also applied to a 
row of drift-nets fastened together. From the original meaning 
of the word “ flowing ” comes the adjectival use of the word, 
swift, or speedy ; so also “ fleeting,” of something evanescent 
or fading away, with the idea of the fast-flowing lapse of time. 

FLEET PRISON, an historic London prison, formerly situated 
on the east side of Farringdon Street, and deriving its name from 
the Fleet stream, which flowed into the Thames. Concerning 
its early history little is known, but it certainly dated Uick to 
Norman times. It came into particular prominence from being 
used as a place of reception for persons committed by the Star 
Chamber, and, afterwards, for debtors, and persons imprisoned 
for contempt of court by the court of chancery. It was burnt 
down in the great fire of 1666 ; it was rebuilt, but was destroyed 
in the Gordon riots of 1780 and again rebuilt in 1781-1782. 
In pursuance of an act of parliament (5 & 6 Viet. c. 22, 1842), 
by which the Marshalsea, Fleet, and Queen’s Bench prisons were 
consolidated into one under the name of Queen’s prison, it was 
finally closed, and in 1844 sold to the corporation of the city of 
London, by whom it was pulled down. The head of the prison 
was termed “ the warden,” who was appointed by patent. It 
became a frequent practice of the holder of the patent to “ farm 
out ” the prison to the highest bidder. It was this custom which 
made the Fleet prison long notorious for the cruelties inflicted 
on prisoners. One purchaser of the office was of partolarly 
evil repute, by name Thomas Bambridge, who in 17^ paid, 
with another, the sum of £5000 to John Huggins for the warden- 
ship. He was guilty of the greatest extortions upon prisoners, 
and, in the words of a committee of the House of Commons 
kappointed to inquire into the state of the gaols of the kingdom, 
arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded with irons, put into dungeons, 
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^nd destroyed prisoners for debt, treating them in the most 
barbarous and cruel manner, in high violation and contempt of 
the laws of this kingdom.” He was committed to Newgate, and 
an act was passed to prevent his enjoying the office of warden 
or any other office whatsoever. The liberties or rules of the 
Fleet were the limits within which particular prisoners were 
allowed to reside outside the prison walls on observing certain 
conditions. 

Fleet Marriages , — By the law of England a marriage was 
recognized as valid, so long as the ceremony was conducted by 
a person in holy orders, even if those orders were not of the 
Church of England. Neither banns nor licence were necessary, 
and the time and place were alike immaterial. Out of this 
state of the marriage law, in the period of laxness which succeeded 
the Commonwealth, resulted innumerable clandestine marriages. 
They were contracted at first to avoid the expenses attendant 
on the public ceremony, but an act of 1696, which imposed a 
penalty of £100 on any clergyman who celebrated, or permitted 
another to celebrate, a marriage otherwise than by banns or 
licence, acted as a considerable check. To clergymen imprisoned 
for debt in the Fleet, however, such a penalty had no terrors, 
for they had “ neither liberty, money nor credit to lose by any 
proceedings the bishop might institute against them.” The 
earliest recorded date of a Fleet marriage is 1613, while the 
earliest recorded in a Fleet register took place in 1674, but it 
was only on the prohibition of marriage without banns or licence 
that they began to be clandestine. Tlien arose keen competition, 
and ” many of the Fleet parsons and tavern-keepers in the 
neighbourhood fitted up a room in their respective lodgings or 
houses as a chapel,” and employed touts to solicit custom for 
them. The scandal and abuses brought about by these clan- 
destine marriages became so great that they became the object 
of special legislation. In 1753 Lord Hardwicke’s Act (26 Geo. ii. 
c. 33) was passed, which required, under pain of nullity, that banns 
should be published according to the rubric, or a licence obtained, 
and that, in either case, the marriage should bo solemnized in 
church ; and that in the case of minors, marriage by licence must 
be by the consent of parent or guardian. This act had the effect 
of putting a stop to these clandestine marruiges, so far as England 
was concerned, and henceforth couples had to fare to Gretna 
Green (q.v.). 

The Fleet Registers, consisting of ” about two or three hundred 
large registers ” and about a thousand rough or ” pocket ” books, 
eventually came into private hands, but were purchased by the 
government in 1821, and are now deposited in the office of the 
registrar-general, Somerset House. Their dates range from 1686 
to 1754. In 1840 they were declared not admissible as evidence 
to prove a marriage. 

AtTTiioRiTiEs, — J. S. Burn, The Fleet Registers ; comprising the 
Tlistorv of Fleet Marriages, and some Account of the Pf'^’sons and 
Marriage-house Keepers, &c. (London, 1833); J. Aslitop, The Fleet: 
its River, Prison and Marriages (London, 1888). 

FLEETWOOD, CHARLES (d. 1692), English soldier and 
politician, third son of Sir Miles Fleetwood of Aldwinkle, 
Northamptonshire, and of Anne, daughter of Nicholas Luke of 
Woodend, Bedfordshire, was admitted into Gray’s Inn on the 
30th of November 1638. At the beginning of the Great Rebellion, 
like many other young lawyers who afterwards distinguished 
themselves in the field, he joined Essex’s life-guard, was wounded 
at the first battle of Newbury, obtained a regiment in 1644 and 
fo\ight at Naseby. He had already been appointed receiver of 
the court of wards, and in 1646 became member of parliament 
for Marlborough. In the dispute between the army and parlia- 
ment he played a chief part, and was said to have been the 
principal author of the plot to seize King Charles at Holmby, 
but he did not participate in the king’s trial. In 1649 he was 
appointed a governor of the Isle of Wight, and in 165a, as 
lieutenant-general of the horse, took part in Cromwell’s campaign 
in Scotland and assisted in the victory of Dunbar. The next 
year he was elected a member of the council of state, and being 
Tecalled from Scotland was entrusted with the command of the 
forces in England, and played a principal part in gaining the 
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final triumph at Worcester. In 1652 he married ^ Cromwell’s 
daughter, Bridget, widow of Ireton, and was made commander- 
in-chief in Ireland, to which title that of lord deputy was added. 
The chief feature of his administration, which lasted from 
September 1652 till September 1655, was the settlement of the 
soldiers on the confiscated estates and the transplantation of 
the original owners, which he carried out ruthlessly. He showed 
also great severity in the prosecution of the Roman Catholic 
priests, and favoured the Anabaptists and the extreme Puritan 
sects to the disadvantage of the moderate Presbyterians, exciting 
great and general discontent, a petition being finally sent in for 
his recall. 

Fleetwood was a strong and unswerving follower of Cromwell’s 
policy. He supported his assumption of the protectorate and 
his dismissal of the parliaments. In December 1654 he became 
a member of the council, and after his return to England in 1655 
was appointed one of the major-generals. He approved of the 
“ Petition and Advice,” only objecting to the conferring of the 
title of king on Cromwell ; became a member of the new House 
of Lords ; and supported ardently Cromwell’s foreign policy in 
Europe, based on religious divisions, and his defence of the 
Protestants persecuted abroad. He was therefore, on Cromwell’s 
death, naturally regarded as a likely successor, and it is said 
that Cromwell had in fact so nominated him. He, however, 
gave his support to Richard’s assumption of office, but allmved 
subsequently, if he did not instigate, petitions from the army 
demanding its independence, and finally compelled Richard 
by force to dissolve parliament. His project of re-establishing 
Richard in close dependence upon the army met with failure, 
and he was obliged to recall the Long Parliament on the 6th of 
May 1659. He was appointed immediately a member of the 
committee of safety and of the council of state, and one of the 
.seven commissioners for the army, while on the 9th of June 
he was nominated commander-in-chief. In reality, however, his 
power was undermined and was attacked by parliament, which 
on the 1 ith of October declared his commission void. The next 
day he assisted Lambert in his expulsion of the parliament 
and was reappointed commander-in-chief. On Monk’s approach 
from the North, he stayed in London and maintained order. 
While hesitating with which party to ally his forces, and while on 
the point of making terms with the king, the army on the 24th 
of December restored the Rump, when he was deprived of his 
command and ordered to appear before parliament to answer 
for his conduct. The Restoration therefore took place without 
him. He was included among the twenty liable to penalties 
other than capital, and was finally incapacitated from holding 
any office of tnist. His public career then closed, though he 
survived till the 4th of October 1692. 

FLEETWOOD, WILLIAM (1656-1723), English divine, was 
descended of an ancient Lancashire family, and was bom in the 
Tower of London on New Year’s Day 1656. He received his 
education at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge. About 
the time of the Revolution he took orders, and was shortly 
afterwards made rector of St Austin’s, London, and lecturer of 
St Duns tan’s in the West. He became a canon of Windsor in 
1702, and in 1708 he was nominated to the see of St Asaph, from 
which he was translated in 1714 to that of Ely, He died at 
Tottenham, Middlesex, on the 4th of August 1723. Fleetwood 
was regarded as the best preacher of his time. He was accurate 
in learning, and effective in delivery, and his character stood 
deservedly high in general estimation. In episcopal administra* 
tion he far excelled most of his contemporaries. He was a 
zealous Hanoverian, and a favourite with Queen Anne in spite 
of his Whiggism. His opposition to the doctrine of non-resistance 
brought him into conflict with the tory ministry of 1712 and with 
Swift, but he never entered into personal controversy. 

His principal writings are — An Essay on Miracles (1701) ; Chfoni- 
cum preciosum (an account of the English coinage, 1707) ; and Free 
Sermons (1712), containing discourses on the death of Queen Mary, 


* He had lost his first wife, Frances Smith ; and later he had a 
third wife, Mary, daughter of Sir John Coke and widow of Sfr Edward 
Hartopp. • 
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the iliike of Gloucester and Kini? William. The preface to this last 
w$9 condemned to public burning by parliament, but, as >No. 364 
ci The Spectator, circulated more widely than ever. A collected 
edition of his works, with a biographical preface, was published in 

»y37- 

FLEfiTWOOt)^ a seaport and watering-place in the Blackpool 
parliamentary division of Lancashire, England, at the mouth of 
the Wyre, 230 m. N.W. by N. from London, the terminus of a 
joint branch of the London & North-Western and Lancashire 
& Yorkshire railways. Pop. (1891) 9274; (1901) 12,082. It 
dates its rise from 1836, and takes its name from Sir Peter 
Hesketh Fleetwood, by whom it was laid out. The seaward 
views, especially northward over Morecambc Bay, arc fine, 
but the neighbouring country^ is flat and of little interest. The 
two railways jointly are the harbour authority. The dock is 
provided with railways and machinery for facilitating traffic, 
including a large grain elevator. The shipping traffic is chiefly 
in the coasting and Irish trade. Passenger steamers serve 
Belfast and Londonderry negularly, and the Isle of Man and other 
ports during the season, "nie fisheries are important, and there 
are salt-works in the neighbourhood. There is a pleasant 
promenade, with other appointments of a watering-place, 
^ere are also barracks with a military hospital and a rifle 
range. Rossall school, to the S.W., is one of the principal public 
schools in the north of England. Rossall Hall was the seat of Sir 
Peter Fleetwood, but was converted to the uses of the school 
on its foundation in 1844. The school is primarily divided 
into classical and modem sides, with a special department for 
preparation for army, navy or professional examinations. A 
number of entrance scholarships and leaving scholarships 
tenable at the universities are offered annually. The number 
of hoys is about 3 j;o. 

FLEGEL, EDWARD ROBERT (1855-1886), German traveller 
in West Africa, was bom on the 1st of October 1855 at Wilna, 
Russia. After receiving a commercial education he obtained in 
1875 a position in Lagos, West Africa. In 1879 he ascended 
the Benue river some 125 m. above the farthest point hitherto 
reached. His careful survey of the channel secured him a 
commission from the German African Society to explore the 
whole Benue district. In 1880 he went up the Niger to Gomba, 
and then visited Sokoto, where he obtained a safe- conduct 
from the .sultan for bis intended expedition to Adamawa. This 
expedition was undertaken in 1882, and on the i8th of August 
in tliat year Flegel discovered the source of the Benue at 
Ngaundere. In 1883-1884 he made another journey up the 
Benue, crossing for the second time the Benue-Congo watershed. 
-After a short absence in l^airope Flegel returned to Africa in 
April 1885 with a commission from the German African Company 
and the Colonial Society to open up the Niger-Benue district 
to German trade. This expedition had the support of Prince 
Bismarck, who endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to obtain for 
Germany this region, already secured as a British sphere of 
influence by the National African Company (the Rbyal Niger 
Company). Flegel, desi..ce a severe illness, ascended the Beftue 
to Yola, but was unable to accomplish his mission. He returned 
to the coast and died at Brass, at the mouth of the Niger, on the 
jith of September 1886. (See further Goldie, Sir George.) 

Flegel wrote Lose Bldtter aus dent Ta^ehttche nteiner Haussaafreunde 
(HamDurg, 1885), and Vom Niger-BenuS, Briefe aus Afriku (edited 
by K. Flegel, Leipzig, 1B90). 

FLEISCHER, HEINRICH LEBERECHT (1801-1888), German 
Orientalist, was bom at Schandau, Saxony, on the 21st of 
Febraary 1801, From 1819 to 1824 he studied theology and 
oriental Isinguages at Leipzig, sul^equently continumg his 
studies in Paris. In 1836 he was appointed professor of oriental 
languages at Leipzig University, and retained this post till his 
death. His most important works were editions of Abulfeda*s 
Hisiaria ante -1 slamica (1831-1834), and of Beidhawi^s Com- 
mmtary on the Koran (1846-1848). He compiled a catalogue 
of the oriental MSS. in the royal library at Dresden (1831); 
published an edition and German translation of Ali’s Hundred 
Sayings ^1837) ; the.,(mtiauation of Babicht’s edition of The 
Thousand and (vols<9 ix.-xii., 1842-1843); and an 


edition of Mtthommed Ibrihim*s Persian Grammar (1847). He 
also wrote ad account of the Arabic, Turkish and Persian MSS. 
at the town library in Leipzig. He died there on the 10th Of 
Febmary 1888. Fleischer was one of the eight foreign members 
of the French Academy of Inscriptions and a knight of the 
German Ordre pour le miriie, 

FLEMING, PAUL (1609-1640), German poet, was bom at 
Hartenstein in the Saxon Erzgebirge, on the 5th of October 
1609, the son of the village pastor. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to school at Leipzig and subsequently studied medicine 
at the university. Driven away by the troubles of the Thirty 
Years* War, he was fortunate enough to become attached to on 
embassy despatched in 1634 by Duke Frederick of Holstein- 
Gottorp to Russia and Persia, and to which the famous traveller 
Adam Olearius was secretary. In 1639 the mission returned 
to Reval, and here Fleming, having become betrothed, determined 
to settle as a physician. He proceeded to I^iden to procure a 
doctor’s diploma, but died suddenly at Hamburg cm his way 
home on the 2nd of April 1640. 

Though belonging to the school of Martin Opitz, Fleming 
is distinguished from most of his contemporaries by the ring of 
genuine feeling and religious fervour that .pervades his lyric 
poems, even his occasional pieces. In the sonnet, his favourite 
form of verse, he was particularly happy. Among his religious 
poems the hymn beginning “ In alien meinen Taten lass icli den 
Hochsten raten ” is well known and widely sung. 

Fleming’s Teutsche Pocmata appeared posthumously in 1642 ; 
they tire edited by J. M. Lappeniterg, in the Bibliothek des litera- 
rischen Vercins (2 vols., 1863; a tliird volume, 1866, contains 
Fleming’s 1 .atm poems). Selections have been edited by J . Tittraann 
in the second volume of the scries entitled Deuhihe Dichter dcs sieh- 
schnien J ahrlmnderis (Leipzig, 1870), and by H. Osterhy (Stuttgart, 
1885), A life of the jHX't will be found in Vamhagen von Ense’s 
Bingraphische Denkmale, Bd. iv. (BerJin, 1826). See also J. Straumer, 
Pa^ FUmings Lehen and Onentmse (1892) ; L. G. Wysocky, Dc 
Pauli I'lemingi Germamce scripiis et ingenio (Paris, 1892). 

FLEMING, RICHARD (d. 1431), bishop of Lincoln, and 
founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, was bom at Crofton in 
Yorkshire. He was descended from a good family, and was 
educated at University College, Oxford. Having taken his 
degrees, he was made prebendary of York in 1406, and the next 
year was junior proctor of the university. About this lime he 
became an ardent Wycliffitc, winning over many persons, some 
of high rank, to the side of the reformer, and incurring the 
censure of Archbishop Arundel. He afterwards became one ( 4 ' 
Wycliffe’s most determined opponents. Before 1415 he was 
instituted to the rectory of Boston in Lincolnshire, anej in 1420 
he was consecrated bishop of Lincoln. In 1428-1429 he attended 
the councils of Pavia and Siena, and in the presence of the pope, 
.Martin V., made an eloquent speech in vindication of his native 
country, and in eulogy of the pap)acy. It was probably on this 
occasion that he was named chamberlain to the pope. To 
Bishop IHcrning was entrusted the execution of the decree of 
the council for the exhumation and burning of Wycliffe's 
remains. The see of York being vacant, the pope conferred it on 
Fleming ; but the king (Henry V.) refused to confirm the 
appointment. In 1427 Fleming obtained the royal licence 
empowering him to found a college at Oxford for the special 
purpose of training up disputants against Wycliffe’s heresy. 
He died at Sleaford, on the 26th of January 1431. Lincoln 
College was, however, completed by his trustees, and its endow- 
ments were afterwards augmented by various benefactors. 

FLEMING, SIR 8ANDF0RD (1827- ), Canadian engineer 

and publicist, was bom at Kirkcaldy, Scotland, on the 7th of 
JanuaiT 1837, but emigrated to Canada in 1845. Great powers 
of work and thoroughness in detail brought him to the .frorft, 
and he was from 1867 to 1880 chief engineer of the Domlflion 
government. Under his control was constructed the Inter- 
colonial railway, and much of the Canadian Pacific. After his 
retirement in 1880 he devoted himself to the study of Canadian 
and Imperial problems, such os the unification of time reckoning 
throughout the world, and the construction of a state-owned 
system of telegraphs throughout the British empire. After 
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yanrs of labour he saw the iiist link forged in the chain, in the 
opening in r9oa of the Pacific Cable between Canada and 
Australia. Though not a paa^ man he strongly advocated 
Federation in 1864-1867, and in 2891 vehement^ attadced the 
Liberal polk^ of unrestricted reciprocity with the United States. 
He took the deepest interest in education, and in 1880 became 
chancellor of Queen's University, Kingston. 

He published The Intercolonial : a History (Montreal and London, 
1876) ; England arid Canada (London, 1884) ; and numerous 
and magazine articles on scientific, social and political subjects, 

FLEMING, SIR THOMAS (1544-1613), English judge, was 
bom at Newport, Isle of Wight, in April 1544, and was called 
to tlie bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1574. He represented Winchester 
in parliament from 1584 to 1601, when he was returned for 
Southampton, In 1594 he was appointed recorder of London, 
and in 1595 was chosen solicitor-general in preference to Bacon. 
This offiqe he retained under James I. and was knighted in 1603. 
In 1604 he was created chief baron of the exchequer and presided 
over many important state trials. In 1607 he was promoted 
to the chief justiceship of the king’s trench, and was one of the 
judges at the trial of the post-nati in 1608, siding with the majority 
of the judges in declaring that persons born in Scotland after 
the accession of James I. were entitled to the privileges of 
natural-bom subjects in England. He was praised by his 
contemporaries, more particularly Coke, for his “ great judg- 
ments, integrity and discretion.” He died on the 7th of August 
1613 at his seat, Stonekim Park, Hampshire. 

See Foss, Lives of the Judges^ 

FLEMISH LITERATURE. The older Flemish writers are 
dealt with in the article on Dutch Literature ; after the 
separation of Belgium, however, from the Netherlands in 1830 
there was a great revival of Flemish literature. The immediate 
result of the revolution was a reaction against everything 
associated with Dutch, and a disposition to regard the French 
language as the speech of liberty and independence. The 
provisional government of 183a suppressed the official use of the 
Flemish language, which was relegated to the rank of a patois. 
For some years before 1830 Jan Frans Willems^ (1793-1846) 
had been advocating the claims of the Flemish language. He 
had done his best to allay the irritation between Holland and 
Belgium and to prevent a separation. As archivist of Antwerp 
he made use of his opportunities by writing a history of P'lemish 
letters. After the revolution his Dutch sympathies had made 
it necessary for him to live in seclusion, but in 1835 he settled 
at Ghent, and de\'oted himself to the cultivation of Flemish. 
He edited old Flemish classics, Reinaert de Vos (1836), tlie 
rhyming Chronicles of Ja> van Heelu and Jan le Clerc, &c., 
and gathered round him a band of Flemish enthusiasts, the 
chevalier Philipp Blommaert (1809-1871), Karel Lodewijk 
Ledeganck (1805-1847), Fr. Rens (1805-1874), F. A. Snellaert 
(1809-1872), Prudens van Duyse (1804-1859), and others. 
Blommaert, who was born at Ghent on the 27th of August 1809, 
founded in 1834 in liis native town the N ederduiische Utieroefen- 
ingen^ a review for the new writers, and it was speedily followed 
by other Flemish organs, and by literary societies for the promo- 
tion of Flemish. In 1851 a central organization for the Flemish 
propaganda was provided by a society, named after the father 
of the movement, the Willemsfonds.” The Catholic Flemings 
founded in 1874 a rival “ Davidsfonds,” called after the energetic 
J. B. David (1^1-1866), professor at the university of Louvain, 
and the author of a Flemish history of Belgium ( VaderUmdseke 
historic j Louvain, 1842-1866). As a result of this propaganda 
the Flemish lan^age was placed on an equality with French in 
law, and in administration, in 1873 and 1878, and in the schools 
in 2883. Finally in 1886 a Flemish Academy was established 
by royal authority at Ghent, where a course in Flemish literature 
hrtd been wtablished as early as 1854. 

The claims put forward by the Flemish school were justified 
by the appearance (1837) of In W(mderfaarrs 66 (In the Wonder- 

Dichi- en Promwerken van J, F. , 
Willems^ his Brxeven in the publications of the Willeinsfcnds ' 
(Ghent, 1872-1874). ^ 


ful ye^) of Hendrik Conscience (^.v.), who roused national 
ent^siasm by d^ribing the heroic struggles of the Flemings 
against the Spaniards. Conscience was eventually to make his 
greatest successes in the descrip tKm of contemporary Flemish 
life, but his historic^ romances and his popular history of 
Flanders helped to give a popular basis to a movement which 
had been started by professors and scholars. 

The first poet of the new school was Ledeganck, the best 
known of whose poems are those on the three sister cities 
of Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp {Die drie zustefsiederij vader^ 
landsche trilogie, Ghent, 1846), in which he makes an im- 
passioned protest against the adoption of French ideas, manners 
and l^uage, and the neglect of Flemish tradition. The book 
speedily t(^k its place as a Flemish classic. Ledeganck, who 
was a magistrate, also translated the French code into Flemish. 
Joj^ Theodoor van Rijswijck (1811—1849), Q-fter serving as a 
volunteer in the campaign of 1830, settled down as a clexk in 
Antwerp, and became one of the hottest champions of the 
Flemish movement. He wrote a series of political and satirical 
songs, admirably suited to his public. The romantic and 
sentimental poet, Jan van Beers {q.iK)y was typically Flemish 
in his sincere and moral outlook on life. Prudens van Duyse, 
whose most ambitious work was tho epic Artavelde (1859), is 
perhaps best rememliered by a collection (1844) of poems for 
children. Peter Frans Van Kerckhoven (1818-1857), a native 
of Antwerp, wrote novels, poems, dramas, and a work on the 
Flemish revival {De Vlacmsche Beweging, 1847). 

Antwerp produced a realistic novelist in Jan Lambrecht 
Damien Sleeckx (1818-1901), An inspector of schools by 
profession, he was an indefatigable journalist and literary critic. 
He was one of the founders in 1844 of the Vlaemsch Belgie, the 
first daily j>aper in the Flemish interest. His works include a 
long list of plays, among them Jan Sieen (1852), a comedy ; 
Gretrvy which gained a national prize in 1861 ; De Vissdiers 
van Blankmberg (1863) r and the pti trio tic drama of Zannehin 
(1865). His talent as a novelist w'as diametrically opposed to 
the idealism of Conscience. He was precise, sober and concrete 
in his methods, relying for his effect on the accumulation of 
carefully observed detail. He was particularly successful in 
describing the life of the shipping quarter of his native town. 
Among his novels are : In H Schipperskwariier (1856), Dirk Meyer 
(i860), Tybaeris en K'* (1867), Kunst en Licfde{'' Art and Love,” 
1870), and \ esaltus tn Spanje (1895), His complete works were 
collected in 17 vols. (1877-1 "84). 

Jan Renicr Snieders (1812-1888) \ 7 rote novels dealing with 
North Brabant ; his brother, August Snieders (b. 1825), began by 
writing historical novels in the manner of Conscience, but his 
later novels are satires on contemporary society. A more original 
talent was displayed by Anton Bergmarm (1835-1874), who, 
under the pseudonyrn of Tony,” wrote Ernest^Staas, Advocaf, 
which gained the quinquennial prize of literature in 1874. In 
the same year appeared the Novellen of the sisters Rosalie (1834- 
1875) and Virginie Loveling (b. 1836). These simple and 
touching stories were followed by a second collection in 1876. 
The sisters had published a Volume of poems in 1870. Virginie 
Loveling’s gifts of fine and exact observation soon placed her in 
the front rank of Flemish novelists. Her pobtical sketches, 
In onze Vlaamsche gewesten (1877), were published under the 
name of “ W. G. E. Walter.” SopJUe (1885), Een dure Eed 
(1893), and Het Land der Verbceldtng (1896) are among the more 
famous of her later works. Reimond Styns (b. 1850) and Isidoor 
Icirlinck (b. 1851) produced in collabomtion one very popular 
novel. Arm Vlaaftderen (1884), and some others, and have since 
written separately. Cyril Buys&e, a nephew of Mme Loveling, 
is a disciple of Zola. Het Recki van den Sterkste (“ The Right of 
the Strongest,” 1893) is a picture of vagabond life in Flanders ; 
Schoppenhoer (‘* The Knave of Spades,” 1898) deals with 
brutalized peasant life ; and Sursum corda (1895) describes the 
narrowness and religiosity of village life. 

In poetry Julius de Geyter (b. 1830), author of a rhymed 
transktion of Reinam{t%^^\ an epic poem on Charles V. (1888), 
&c., produced a social epic in three parts, Drie menschen van in 
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de tojVg tot in hft graf (" Three Men from the Cnulle to the Grave,” 
i86i), in which he propounded radical and humanitarian views. 
The songs of Julius Vuylsteke (1836-1903) are full of liberal and 
patriotic ardour ; but his later life was devoted to politics rather 
than literature. He had been the leading spirit of a students’ 
association at Ghent for the propagation of flamingant views, 
and the “ Willemsfonds ” owed much of its success to his 
energetic co-operation. His Uii ket studenim leven appeared in 
1868, and his poems were collected in 1881. The poems of 
Mme van Ackere (1803-1884), nee Maria Doolaeghe, were 
modelled on Dutch originals. Joanna Courtmans (1811-1890), 
itie Berchmans, owed her fame rather to her tales than her 
poems ; she was above all a moralist, and her fifty tales are 
sermons on economy and the practical virtues. Other poets 
were Emmanuel Kiel (q.v.), author of comedies, opera libretti 
and some admirable songs : the Qhh 6 Guido Gezelle (1830-1899), 
who wrote religious and patriotic poems in the dialect of West 
Flanders ; Lodewijk de Koninck (b. 1838), who attempted a 
great epic subject in Mevsekdon Verlosi (1872) ; J. M. Dautzen- 
berg (1808-1869), author of a v(ilume of charming Volksliederen, 
The best of Dautzenberg’s worV is contained in the posthumous 
volume of 1869, published by his son-in-law, Frans de Cort 
(1834-1878), who was himself a song-writer, and translated songs 
from Burns, from Jasmin and from the German. The Makamen 
en GhazeLm (1866), adapted from Riickert’s version of Hariri, 
and other volumes by “ Jan Ferguut (J. A. van Droogen- 
broeck, b. 1835) show a growing preoccupation with form, and 
with the work of Theodoor Antheunis (b. 1840), they prepare 
the way for the ingenious and careful workmanship of the 
younger school of poets, of whom Charles Polydore de Mont is 
the leader. He was born at Wambeke in Brabant in 1857, and 
became professor in the academy of the fine arts at Antwerp. 
He introduced something of the ideas and methods of con- 
temporar>' French writers into Flemish verse ; and explained 
his theories in 1898 in an Inleiding tot de Poezie. Among Pol 
de Mont’s numerous volumes of verse dating from 1877 onwards 
are (Uarihella (1893), and Iris (1894), which contains amongst 
other things a curious ‘‘ Hit de I.egende van Jeschoea-ben’-Jossel” 
a version of the gospel stoiy^ from a Jewish peasant. 

Mention should also be made of the history of Ghent {Gent 
van den vroegsten Tijd tot heden, 1882-1889) of Frans de Potter 
(b. 1834), and of the art criticisms of Max Rooses (b. 1839), 
curator of the Plan tin museum at Antwerp, and of Julius Sabbe 
(b. 1846). 

Sec Ida van Diiringsfcld, Von der Schelde his sur Maas. Das 
geistii^e Lchen der Vlamingen (Leipzig, 3 vols., 1861) ; J. Stecher, 
Histoive de la litUrature n^erlandaise en Belgique (188O) ; Geschiedents 
der VJaamsche Letterkunde van het jaar iS^^o tot heden (1899), by 
Theodoor Coopman and L. Scharpe ; A. de Koninck, Bihliographie 
naiionale (3 vols., 1886-1897) ; and Histoire politique et litUraire du 
mouvement flamand (1894), by Paul Hamelius. The Vlaamsche 
Pibliographie, issued by the Flemish Academy of Ghent, by Frans 
de Potter, contains a list of publications between 1830 and 1890 ; 
and there is a good deal of information in the excellent Biographisch 
woordenboeck der Noord- en Zutd- Nederland sche Letterkunde (1878) 
of Dr W. J . A. Huberts and others. (E. G.) ^ 

FLENSBURG (Danish, Flensborg), a seaport of Germany,^ in 
the Prussian province of Sclileswig-Holstein, at the head ot the 
Flensburg Fjord, 20 m. N.W. from Schleswig, at the junction 
of the main line Altona-Vamdrup (Denmark), with branches 
to Kiel and Gliicksburg. Pop. (1905) 48,922. .The principal 
public building! are the Nikolai Kirche (built 1390, restored 
1894), with a spfre 295 ft. high ; the Marienkirche, also a medieval 
church, with a lofty tower ; the law courts ; the tlieatre and the 
exchange. There are two gymnasia, schools of marine engineer- 
ing, navigation, wood-carving and agriculture. Tlie cemetery 
contains the remains of the Danish soldiers who fell at the battle 
of Idstedt (25th of July 1850), but the colossal Lion monument, 
erected by the Danes to commemorate their victory, was removed 
to Berlin in 1864. Flensburg is a busy centre of trade and 
industry, and is the most important town in what was formerly 
the du<^y of Schleswig. It possesses excellent wharves, does a 
large import trade in coal, and has shipbuilding yards, breweries, 
distilleries, doth and paper factories, glass-works, copper^works. 


soap-worics and rice mills. Its former extensive trade with the* 
West Indies has lately suffered owi^ to the enormous develop- 
ment of the North Sea ports, but it is still largely engaged in the 
Greenland whale and the oyster fisheries. 

Flensburg was probably founded in the 12th centuty. It 
attained municipal privileges in 1284, was frequently pillaged 
by the Swedes after 1643, and in 1848 became the capital, under 
Danish rule, Of Schleswig. 

See Holdt, Flensburg friiher und jetet (1884). 

FLERS, a manufacturing town of north-western France, in 
the arrondissement of Domfront, and department of Ome, on 
the V6re, 41 m. S. of Caen on the railway to Laval. Pop. (1906) 
11,188. A modem church in the Romanesque style and a 
restored chateau of the 15th century arc its principal buildings. 
There is a tribunal of commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, 
a communal college and a branch of the Bank of France. Flers 
is the centre of a cotton and linen-manufacturing region which 
includes the towns of Cond6-sur-Noireau and La Fert6-Mac6. 
Manufactures are very important, and include, besides cotton 
and linen fabrics, of which the annual value is about £1,500,000, 
drugs and chemicals ; there are large brick and tile works, flour 
mills and dveworks. 

FLETA, a treatise, with the sub- title seu Commentarius juris 
Angltcam, on the common Jaw of England. It appears, from 
internal evidence, to have been written in the reign of Edward 
L, about the year 1290. It is for the most part a poor imitation 
of Braclon. The author is supposed to have written it during 
his confinement in the Fleet prison, hence the name. It has 
been conjectured that he was one of those judges who were im- 
prisoned for malpractices by Edward 1 . Fleta was first printed 
by J. Selden in 1647, with a dissertation (2nd edition, 1685). 

FLETCHER, ALICE CUNNINGHAM (1845- ), American 

ethnologist, was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1845. She 
studied the remains of Indian civilization in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, became a member of tlie Archaeological 
Institute of America in 1879, and worked and lived with the 
Omahas as a representative of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University. In 1883 she 
was appointed special agent to allot lands to the Omaha tribes, 
in 1884 prepared and sent to the New Orleans Exposition an 
exhibit showing the progress of civilization among the Indians of 
North America in the quarter-century previous, in 1886 visited 
the natives of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands on a mission 
from the commissioner of education, and in 1887 was United 
States special agent in the distribution of lands among the 
Winnebagoes and Nez Perct\s. She was made assistant in 
ethnology at the Peabody Museum in 1882, and received the 
Thaw fellowship in 1891 ; was president of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington and of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
and vice-president of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; and, working through the Woman’s National 
Indian Association, introduced a system of making small loans 
to Indians, wherewith they might buy land and houses. In 
1888 she published Indian Education and Civilization j a special 
report of the Bureau of Education. In 1898 at the Coi^ress 
of Musicians held at Omaha during the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position she read several essays upon the songs of the North 
American Indians ... in illustration of which a number of 
Omaha Indians . . . sang their native melodies.” Out of this 
grew her Indian Story and Song from North America (1900), 
illustrating “ a stage of development antecedent to that in which 
culture music appeared.” 

FLETCHER, ANDREW, of Saltoun (1655-1716), Scottish 
politician, was the son and heir of Sir Robert Fletcher (1625- 
1664), and was born at Saltoun, the modem Salton, in. East 
Lothian. Educated by Gilbert Burnet, afterwards bishap of 
Salisbur)^ who was then the parish minister of Saltoun, he 
completed his education by spending some years m travel and 
study, entering public life as member of the Scottish parliament 
which met in 1681. Possessing advanced political ideas, Fletcher 
wAs a fearless and active opponent of the measures introduced 
by John Maitland, duke of Lauderdale, the representative Of 
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Charles IL in Scotland, and hi^ successor, the duke of York, 
afterwards King James II. ; but he left Scotland about 1682^ 
subsequently spending some time in Holland as an associate 
of the duke of Monmouth and other malcontents. 

Although on grounds of prudence Fletcher objected to the 
rising of 1685, he accompanied Monmouth to the west of England, 
but left the army after killing one of the duke’s trusted advisers. 
This incident is thus told by Sir John Dalrymple : 

“ Being sent upon an expedition, and not esteeming times of 
danger to be times of ceremony, he had seized for his own riding the 
horse of a country gentleman (tl)e mayor of I.ynne) which stood 
ready cquipt for its master. The master hearing this ran in a passion 
to Fletcher, gave him opprobrious language, shook his cane and 
attempted to strike. Fletcher, though rigid in the duties of morality, 
yet having been accustomed to foreign services both by sea and 
land in which he had acquired high ideas of the honour of a soldier 
and a gentleman and of the affront of a cane, pulled out his pistol 
and shot him dead on the spot. The action was unpopular in 
countries wherc such refinements were not understood. A clamour 
was raised against it among the people of the country : in a body 
they waited upon the duke with their complaints ; and he was forced 
to desire the only soldier and almost the only man of parts in his 
army, to abandon him." 

Another, but less probable account, represcnt.s Fletcher as 
quitting the rebel army because he disapproved of the action of 
Monmouth in proclaiming himself king. 

His history during the next few years is rather obscure. 
He probably travelled in Spain, and fought against the Turks 
in Hungary ; and having in his absence lost his estates and been 
sentenced to death, he joined William of Orange at the Hague, 
and returned to Scotland in i68g in consequence of the success 
of the Revolution of 1688. His estates were restored to him ; 
and he soon became a leading member of the “ club,” an organiza- 
tion which aimed at reducing the power of the crown in Scotland, 
and in general an active opponent of the English government. 
Tn 1703, at a critical stage in the history of Scotland, Hetcher 
again became a member of the Scottish parliament. The failure 
of the Darien expedition had aroused a strong feeling of resent- 
ment against England, and Fletcher and the national party 
seized the opportunity to obtain a greater degree of independence 
for their country. 

His attitude in this matter, and also to the proposal for the 
union of the two crowns, is thus described by a writer in the third 
edition of the Encychpacilia Britannica : — 

" The thought of England's domineering over Scotland was w'hat 
his generous soul could not endure. The indignities and oppression 
which Scotland lay under galled him to the heart, so that in his 
learned and elaborate discourses he exposed them with undaunWd 
courage and patlietical eloquence. In that great event, the Union, 
he nerlornied es.sential service. He got the act of security passed, 
which declared that the two crowms should not pass to the .same head 
till Scotland was st^cured in her libertie.s civil and religious. There- 
fore Lord Godolphin w'us forced into the Union, to avoid a civil war 
after the queen'.s demise. .Although Mr Fletcher disapproved of some 
of the articles, and indeed of the whole frame of the Union, yet, as 
act of security was his own work, he had all the merit of that 
important transaction." 

Soon after the passing of the Act of Union Fletcher retired 
from public life. Employing his abilities in another direction, 
he did a real, if homely, service to his country by introducing 
from Holland machinery for sifting grain. He died unmarried 
in London in September 1716. 

Contemporaries speak very highly of Fletcher’s integrity, but 
he was also choleric and impetuous. Burnet describes him as 
“ a Scotch gentleman of great parts and many virtues, but a 
most violent republican and extremely passionate.” In appear- 
ance he was “ a low, thin man, of a brown complexion ; full of 
fire ; with a stem, sour look.” Fletcher was a fine scholar and 
a graceful writer, and both his writings and speeches afford 
bright glimpses of the manners and state of the country in his 
time. His chief works are : A Discourse of Government relating 
to Militias (1698); Two Discourses concerning the Affairs of 
Scotland (1698); and An Account of a Conversation concerning 
a right regulation of Governments for the common good of Mankind 
(1704). In Two Discourses he suggests that the numerous 
vagrants who infested Scotland should be brought into com- 
pulsory and hereditary servitude; and in An Account of a 


Conversation occurs his well-known remark, ” I knew a verjr 
wi.se man so much of Sir Christopher’s (Sir C. Musgrave) senti- 
ment, that he believed if a man were permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a nation.” 

The Political Works of Andrew Fletcher were published in London 
in 1737. See D. S. Erskme, nth earl of Buchan, Kssav on the Lives 
of Fletcher of Saltoun and the Poet Thomson (1792) ; J. H. Burton, 
History of Scotland, vol. viii. (Edinbuxgh, 1905) : and A. Lang, 
History of Scotland, vol. iv. (Edinburgh, 1907), 

FLETCHER, GILES {c. 1548-1611), English author, son of 
Richard Fletcher, viair of Cranbrook, Kent, and father of the 
poets Phineas and Gile.s Fletcher, was bom in 1548 or 1549. 
He was educated at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
taking his B. A. degree in 1 569. He was a fellow of his college, and 
was made LL.D. in 1581. In 1580 he had married Joan Sheafe 
of Cranbrook. In that year he was commissary to Dr Bridg 
water, chancellor of Ely, and in 1585 he sat in parliament for 
Winchelsea. He was employed on diplomatic service in Scotland, 
Germany and Holland, and in 1588 was sent to Russia to the 
court of the czar Theodore with instructions to conclude an 
alliance between England and Russia, to restore English trade, 
and to obtain better conditions for the English Russia Company. 
The factor of the company, Jerome Horsey, had already obtained 
large concessions through the favour of the protector, Boris 
Godunov, but when Dr Fletcher reached Moscow in 1588 he 
found that Godunov’s interest was alienated, and that the Russian 
government was contemplating an alliance with Spain. The 
envoy was badly lodged, and treated with obvious contempt, 
and was not allowed to forward letters to England, but the 
English victory over the Armada and his own indomitable 
patience secured among other advantages for English traders 
exclusive rights of trading on the Volga and their security from 
the infliction of torture. Fletcher’s treatment at Moscow w'as 
later made the subject of formal complaint by Queen Elizabeth. 
He returned to England in 1589 in company with Jerome 
Horsey, and in 1591 he published Of the Russe Commonwealth, 
Or Maner of G(rvernmtnt by the Russe Emperour (commonly called 
The Emperour of Moskovia) with the manners and fashions of the 
people of that Countrey, In this comprehensive account of 
Russian geography, government, law, methods of warfare, 
church and manners, Fletcher, who states that he began to 
arrange his material during the return journey, doubtless 
received some assistance from the longer experience of his 
travelling companion, who also wrote a narrative of his travels, 
published in Purchas his Pilgrimes (1626), The Russia Company 
feared that the freedom of Fletcher’s criticisms would give 
offence to the Muscovite authorities, and accordingly damage 
their trade. The book was consequently suppressed, and was 
not reprinted in its entirety until 1856, when it was edited from 
a copy of the original edition for the Hakluyt Society, with an 
introduction by Mr Edward A. Bond. 

Fletcher was appointed ” Remembrancer ” to the city of 
London, and an extraordinary master of requests in 1596, and 
became treasurer of 6t Paul’s in 1597. He contemplated a 
history of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and in a letter to Lord 
Burghley he suggested that it might be well to begin with an 
account from the Protestant side of the marriage of Henry VIII. 
and Ann Boleyn. But personal difficulties prevented the execu- 
tion of this plan. He had become security to the exchequer for 
the debts of his brother, Richard Fletcher, bishop of London, 
who died in 1596, and was only then saved from imprison- 
ment by the protection of the earl of Essex. He was actually 
in prison in 1601, when he addressed a somewhat ambiguous 
letter to Burghley from which it may be gathered that his prime 
offence had been an allusion to Essex’s disgrace as being the work 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. Fletcher was employed in 1610 to 
negotiate with Denmark on behalf of the ** Eastland 
Merchants,” and he died next year, and was buried on the iith 
of March in the parish of St Catherine Colman, London. 

The Russe Commonwealth was issued in an abridj^ed form in 
Hakluyt's Principal Navigations, Voyages, &c. (vol. i, p, 473, ed. of 
1598), a somewhat completer version in Purchas Hi'S Pilgrimes 
(pt. iii. ed. 1625), also as History of Russia in 1643 and 1657, 
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Ftoteher qJso wrote Tk likris atUiqi^ Jiriianniofi. (pel. by Pliineas 
Plctchor, a treatise on “ The Tartars,” printed in Israel Redux 
(cd. by S(amuel) L(ee), 1677), to prove that they were the ten lost 
trlbeaW Israel, T.atin poems published in varitms miscellanies, and 
Liei^ or pQifMs of Lw# in Honour of the admirable and singular 
venues of his Lady, lo the imitation of the best Latin Poets . . . 

is added the Rising to the Crowne of Richard the third (1593)* 
This senes of love sonnets, followed by some otiier poems, was pub- 
lished anonymously. Most critics, with the notable exception of 
Alexander Dyce (Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, i. p. xvi., 1843) 
have accepted it as the work of Dr Giles Fletcher on the evidence 
afforded in the first of the Piscatory Eclogues of his son Phineas, who 
represents his fether (Thelgon), as having “ raised his rimo to sing 
of Ricimrers chmbing^.” 

See £. A. Bond's Introduction to the Hakluyt Society's edition ; 
also Dr A. B. Crosart's prefatory matter to Licia {Fuller Worthies 
Library, Miscellanies, voi. ili., 1871 )» ^^nd to the works (1869) of 
Phineas Fletcher in the same series. Fletcher's letters relative to 
the college dispute with the provost, Dr Roger Goad, arc preserved 
in the lansdownu MSS. (xxih. art. 18 et seq.), and are translated in 
Grosart’s edition. 

FLETCHER, GILES (c. 1584-1623), English poet, younger 
son of the preceding, was bom about 1584. Fuller m his Worthies 
of England says that he was a native of London, and was educated 
at Westminster schooJ. From there he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 1606, and became 
a minor fellow of his college in 1608. He was reader in Greek 
grammar (1615) and in Greek language (t6r8). In 1603 he con- 
tributed a poem on the deatli of Queen Elizabeth to Sorrow's 
Joy, His great poem of Christ's Victory appeared in 1610, and 
m 1612 he edited the Remains of his cousin Nathaniel Pownall. 
It is not known in what year he was ordained, but his sermons at 
St Mary’s were famous. Fuller tells us that the prayer before 
the sermon was a continuous allegory. He left Cambridge about 
i6i8, and soon after received, it is supposed from Francis Bacon, 
the rectory of Alderton, on the Suffolk coast, where “ his clownish 
and low-parted parishioners . . . valued not their pastor 
according to his worth ; which disposed him to melancholy 
and hastened his dissolution.” (Fuller, Worthies of England, 
ed. 181 1, vol. ii. p. 82). His last work. The Reward of the Faithful, 
appeared in the year of his death (1623). 

The principal work by wliicli Giles Fletcher is known is 
Christ's Victorie and Triumph, in Heaven, in Earth, over and 
after Death (1610). An edition in 1640 contains seven fuII-pagc 
illustrative engravings by George Tate. It is in four cantos 
and is epic in design. The first canto, “ Christ’s Victory in 
Heaven,” represents a dispute in heaven between Justice and 
Mercy, assuming the facts of Christ’s life on eartli ; the second, 
“ Christ’s Victory on Earth,” deals with an allegorical account 
of the Temptation ; the third, “ Christ’s Triumph oyer Death,” 
treats of the Passion ; and the fourth, Christ’s Triumph after 
Death,” treating of the Resurrection and Ascension, concludes 
with an affectionate eulogy of his brother Phineas Fletcher 
{q.v.) as ” Thyrsilis.” The metre is an eight-line stanza owing 
something to Spenser. The first five lines rhyme ababb, and 
the stanza concludes with a rhyming triplet, resuming the conceit 
which nearly every verse embodies. Giles Fletcher, like his 
brother Phineas, to whom he was deeply attached, was a ebse 
follower of Spenser. In his very best passages Giles Btetcher 
attains to a rich melody which charmed the car of Milton, who 
did not hesitate to borrow very considerably from the Christ's 
Victory and Triumph in his Paradise Regained, Fletcher lived 
in an age which regarded as models the poems of Marini and 
Gongora, and his conceits are sometimes grotesque in connexion 
with the sacredness of his subject. But when he is carried away 
by his theme and forgets to be ingenbus, he attains great 
solemnity and harmony of style. His descriptions of the Lady 
of Vain Delight^ in tlie second canto, and of Justice and of 
Mercy in the firot, are worked out with much beau^ of detail 
into separate pictures, in the manner of the Faerie Queene, 

Giles Fletcher's poem was edited (186^ for the Fuller Worthies 
Library, Md (1876) for the Early English Aiets by Dr A. B. Grosart. 
It is aliq^^'iepiinted for The Ancient and Modem Library of Theo- 
logical Zi^aiure (1888), and in R, Cnttermole's and H. Stebbing's 
Sacred Ctassiu (1834, &c.> vol. 20. In the library of King's College, 
^mbrklge, is a MS, Ae^ii FletcherH versio po^a Lameniaiionum 
Jeremiae, 


FLETCHER, JOHN WlldUAM (i729-£7&5)i divine> 

was bom at Nyon in Switzerland on the 12th of September 
1729, his original name being de la Fiix:HiiRB4 He was 
educated at Geneva, but, preferring an army career to a clerical 
one, went to Lisbon and enlisted. An accident prevented his 
sailing with his regiment to BrazO, and after a visit to Flanders, 
where an uncle offered to secure a commission for him, he went 
to England, picked up tlie language, and in 1752 became tutor 
in a Shropshire family. Here he came under the influence of 
the new Methodist preachers, and in 1757 took orders, being 
ordained by the bishop of Bangor. He often preached with 
John Wesley and for him, and became known as a fervent 
supporter of the revival. Refusing the wealthy living of Dunham, 
he accepted the humble one of Macleley, where for twenty-five 
years (1760-1785) he lived and worked with unique devotion and 
zeal, Fletcher was one of the few parish clergy who understood 
Wesley and his work, yet he never wrote or said anything 
inconsistent with his own Anglican position. In theology he 
upheld the Arminian against the Calvinist position, but always 
with courtesy and fairness ; his resignation on doctrinal grounds 
of the superintendency (1768-1771) of the countess of Hunting- 
don’s college at Trevccca left no unplcasiintness. The outstanding 
feature of his life was a transparent simplicity and saintliness 
of spirit, and the testimony of his contemporaries to his godliness 
is unanimous. Wesley preached his funeral sermon from the 
words Mark the perfect man.” Southey said that “ no age 
ever provided a man of more fervent piety or more perfect 
charity, and no churcli ever possessed a more apostolic minister.” 
His fame was not confined to his own country, for it is said 
that Voltaire, when cliallenged to produce a character as perfect 
os that of Christ, at once mentioned Fletcher of Madcley. He 
died on the 14th of August 1 785. 

Comj>lete editions of his works were published in 1803 and 1836., 
The chief of tliei , written against Calvinism, are five Checks to 
Antinomiavism, Scripture Scales to weigh the Gold of Gospel Truth, 
and the Portrait of St Paul. Sec lives by J. Wesley (1780) ; I., 
Tyorman (1882^: F. W. Macdonald (1885), ), Maratt (1902); also 
C. J. Kyle, Christian Leaders of the j 6 'th Century, pp. 384-423 (i8()9), 

FLETCHER, PHINEAS (1582-1650), English poet, elder son 
of Dr Giles Fletcher, and brother of Giles the younger, noticed 
above, was born at Cninbrook, Kent, and was baptized on the 
8 th of April 3 582. He wa.s admitted a scholar of Eton, and in 
3600 entered King's College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 
in 1604, and M.A. in 1608, and was one of the contributors to 
Sorrow's Jiry (1603). His pastoral drama, Sicelides or Piscatory 
(pr. 1631) was wTitten (1614) for performance before James I., 
but only produced after the king’s departure at King’s College. 
He had Iwen ordained priest and l^efore 1611 became a fellow 
of his college, but he left Cambridge before i6r6, apparently 
because certain emoluments were refused him. He became 
chaplain to Sir Henry Willoughby, who presented him in 1621 
to- the rectory of Hilgay, Norfolk, where he married and spent 
the rest of his life. In 1627 he published Locustae, wl Pieias^ 
Jesuitica, The Locusts or Apvllyonists , two parallel poems in 
Latin and English furiously attacking the Jesuits. Dr Grosart 
saw in this work one' of tlie sources of Milton’s conception of 
Satan. Next year appeared an erotic poem, Brittains Ida, 
with Edmund Spenser's name on the title-page. Jt is certainly 
not by Spenser, and is printed by Dr Grosart with the works 
of Phineas Fletcher. Sicelides, a play acted at King’s College 
in 1614, was printed in 1631. In 1632 appeared two Geological 
prose treatises, The Way to Blessedness and Joy in Tribulation, 
and in 1633 his magnum opus, The Purple Island, The book was 
dedicated to his friend Edward Benlowes, and included his 
Piscatorie Eclogs and other Poetical Miscellanies. He died in 
1650, his will being proved by his widow on the 13th of Decembea^ 
of tKat year. Tho 'Purple Island, or the Isle of Man, is a poem 
in twelve cantos describing in cumbrous allegory the physiological 
structure of the human body and the mind of man. The in- 
tellectual qualities are personified, while the veins are riversy 
the bones the mountains of the island, the whole analogy 'beii^ 
worhed out with great ingenuity. The manner of Spenser i? 
preserved throughout, but Fletcher never lost sight of his moral 
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aim to lose himself in digfesiions like those of the Faerie Queene* 
What he gains in unity of design, however, he more than loses 
in human interest and action. The chief charm of the poem 
lies in its descriptions of rural scenery. The Piscatory Eclogues 
are pastorals the characters of which are represented as fisher 
boys on the banks of the Cam, and are interesting for the light 
they cast on the biography of the poet himself (Thyrsil) and 
his father ^Thelgon).^ The poetry of Phineas Fletcher has not 
the sublimity sometimes reach^ by his brother Giles. The 
mannerisms are more pronounced and the conceits more far- 
fetched, but the verse is fluent, and lacks neither colour nor 
music. 

A complete edition of his works (4 vols.) was privately printed 
by Dr A, B. Grosart (Fuller Worthies Library, 1869). 

FLEURANGES, ROBERT (HI.) DE LA MARCK, Seigneur 
DE (1491-1537), marshal of France and historian, was the son 
of Robert II. de la Marck, duke of Bouillon, seigneur of Sedan 
and Fleuranges, whose uncle was the celebrated William de 
la Marck, “ The W^ild Boar of the Ardennes.” A fondness for 
militaiy exercises displayed itself in his earliest years, and at 
the age of ten he was sent to the court of Louis XII., and placed 
in clmrge of the count of Angoul6me, afterwards King Francis I. 
In his twentieth year he married a niece of the cardinal d’Amboise, 
but after three months he quitted his home to join the French 
army in the Milanese. With a handful of troops he threw himself 
into Verona, then besieged by the Venetians ; but the siege was 
protracted, and being impatient for more active service, he 
rejoined the army. He then took part in the relief of Mirandola, 
besieged by tlic troops of Pope Julius II., and in other actions 
of the campaign. In 1512 the French being driven from Italy, 
^cii ranges was sent into Flanders to levy a body of 10,000 men, 
in command of which, under his father, he returned to Italy 
in 1513, seized Alessandria, and vigorously assailed Novara. 
But the French were defeated, and Ileuranges narrowly escaped 
with his life, having received more than forty wounds. He was 
rescued by his father and sent to Vercellae, and thence to Lyons. 
Returning to Italy with Francis I. in 3515, he distinguished 
himself in various affairs, and especially at Marignano, where 
he had a horse shot under him, and contributed so powerfully 
to the victory of tlie French that the king knighted him with 
his own hand. He next took Cremona, and was there called 
home by the news of his father’s illness. In 1519 he was sent 
into Germany on the difficult errand of inducing the electors 
to give their votes in favour of Francis I, ; but in this he failed. 
The war in Italy being rekindled, Fleuranges accompanied the 
king thither, fought at Pavia (1525), and was taken prisoner 
with his royal master. The emperor, irritated by the defection 
of his father, Robert II. de la Marck, sent him into confinement 
in Flanders, where he remained for some years. During this 
imprisonment he was created marshal of France. He employed 
his enforced leisure in writing his Histoire des choses memorables 
advenues du regne de Louis XII et de Frangois /, depuis i4Qg 
jusquen Van jj2i. In this work he designates himself Jeune 
Adventureux. Within a small compass he gives many curious 
and interesting details of the time, writing only of what he had 
seen, and in a very simple but vivid style. The book was first 
published in 1735, by Abb 4 Lambert, who added historical and 
critical notes ; and it has been reprinted in several collections. 
The last occasion on which Fleuranges was engaged in active 
service was at the defence of Pdronne, besieged by the count of 
Nassau in 1536. In the following year he heard of his father’s 
death, and set out from Amboise for his estate of La Marck ; 
but he was seized with illness at Longjumeau, and died there in 
ipecember 1537. 

hk own boolc in the Nouvelle Collection des mtmoires pour 
servif H V histoire de France (edited by J. F. Michaud and J, J, F, 
Poujoulat, series i. vol. v, Paris, 1836 seq.). 

IXEtJR-DE-LlS (Fr. “ lily flower ”), an heraldic device, very 
'\^idespread in the armorial bearings of all countries, but more 
particularly associated with the royal house of France. The 
conventional fleur-de-lis, as Littr^ says, represents very im- 
perfectly three flowers of the white lily {Lilium) joined together, 


the central one erect, and each of the other two curving outwards* 
The fleui>de-lis is a common device in ancient decoration, notably 
in India and in Egypt, where it was the symbol of life and resur- 
rection, the attribute of the god Horus. It is common also in 
Etruscan bronzes. It is uncertain whether the conventional 
fleur-de-lis was originally meant to represent the lily or white 
iris — the flower-de-luce of Shakespeare — or an arrow-head, a 
spear-head, an amulet fastened on date-palms to ward off the 
evil eye, &c. In Roman and early Gothic architecture the 
fleur-de-lis is a frequent sculptured ornament. As early as 
1120 three fleurs-de-lis were sculptured on the capitals of the 
Chapelle Saint- Aignan at Paris. The fleur-de-lis was first 
definitely connected with the French monarchy in an ordonnance 
of Louis le Jeune (c, 1147), was first figured on a seal of 
Philip Augustus in 1180. Ihe use of the fleur-de-lis in heraldry 
dates from the 12th century, soon after which period it became 
a very common charge in France, England and Germany, where 
every gentleman of coat-armour desired to adorn his shield 



Middle Ages. 17th century. i8th and lytb centuries, 

with a loan from the shield of France, which was at first d'azur, 
seme de fleurs de Us d'or. In February 1376 Charles V. of France 
reduced the number of fleurs-de-lis to three — in honour of the 
Trinity — and the kings of France thereafter bore J’aswr, d irois 
iieurs de Us d' or. Tradition soon attributed the origin of the 
fleur-de-lis to Clovis, the founder of the Frankish monarchy, 
and explained that it represented the lily given to him by an 
angel at his baptism. lYobably there was as much foundation 
for this legend as for the more rationalistic explanation of William 
Newton {Display of Heraldry, p. 145), that the fleur-de-lis was 
the figure of a reed or flag in blossom, used instead of a sceptre 
at the proclamation of the Frankish kings. Whatever be the 
true origin of the fleur-de-lis as a conventional decoration, it 
is demonstrably far older than the Frankish monarchy, and 
history does not record the reason of its adoption by the royal 
house of France, from which it passed into common use as an 
heraldic charge in most European countries. An order of the 
Lily, with a fleur-dc-lls for badge, was established in the Roman 
states by Pope Paul IIL in 1546 ; its members were pledged 
to defend the patrimony of St Peter against the enemies of the 
church. Another order of the Lily was founded by Louis XVIII. 
in 1816, in memory of the silver fleurs-de-lis which the comte 
d’ Artois had given to the troops in 1814 as decorations ; it was 
abolished by the revolution of 1830. 

FLEURUS, a village of Belgium, in the province of Hennegau, 
5 m. N.E. of Charleroi, famous as the scene of several battles. 
The first of these was fought on August 19/29, 1622, between 
the forces of Count Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick and 
the Spaniards under Ckirdovas, the latter being defeated. The 
second is described below, and the third and fourth, incidents 
of Jourdan’s campaign of 1794, under French Revolutionary 
Wars. The ground immediately north-east of Fleurus forms 
the battlefield of Ligny (June 16, 1815), for which see Waterloo 
Campaign. 

The second battle was fou^t on the ist of July 1690 between 
45,000 French under Fran^ois-Henri de Montgomery-Bouteville, 
duke of Luxemburg, and 37,000 allied Dutch, Spaniards and 
Imperialists under Ckorge Frederick, prince of WaWeek. The 
latter had formed up his army between Heppignies and St 
Amand in what wais liien considered an ideal position ; a double 
barrier of marshy brooks was in front, each flank rested on a 
village, and the space between, open upland, fitted his army 
exactly. But Luxembuig, riding up wi^ his advanced guard 
frem Velaine, decided, after a cursory survey of the gn>u^, to 
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Ftoteher qJso wrote Tk likris atUiqi^ Jiriianniofi. (pel. by Pliineas 
Plctchor, a treatise on “ The Tartars,” printed in Israel Redux 
(cd. by S(amuel) L(ee), 1677), to prove that they were the ten lost 
trlbeaW Israel, T.atin poems published in varitms miscellanies, and 
Liei^ or pQifMs of Lw# in Honour of the admirable and singular 
venues of his Lady, lo the imitation of the best Latin Poets . . . 

is added the Rising to the Crowne of Richard the third (1593)* 
This senes of love sonnets, followed by some otiier poems, was pub- 
lished anonymously. Most critics, with the notable exception of 
Alexander Dyce (Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, i. p. xvi., 1843) 
have accepted it as the work of Dr Giles Fletcher on the evidence 
afforded in the first of the Piscatory Eclogues of his son Phineas, who 
represents his fether (Thelgon), as having “ raised his rimo to sing 
of Ricimrers chmbing^.” 

See £. A. Bond's Introduction to the Hakluyt Society's edition ; 
also Dr A. B. Crosart's prefatory matter to Licia {Fuller Worthies 
Library, Miscellanies, voi. ili., 1871 )» ^^nd to the works (1869) of 
Phineas Fletcher in the same series. Fletcher's letters relative to 
the college dispute with the provost, Dr Roger Goad, arc preserved 
in the lansdownu MSS. (xxih. art. 18 et seq.), and are translated in 
Grosart’s edition. 

FLETCHER, GILES (c. 1584-1623), English poet, younger 
son of the preceding, was bom about 1584. Fuller m his Worthies 
of England says that he was a native of London, and was educated 
at Westminster schooJ. From there he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 1606, and became 
a minor fellow of his college in 1608. He was reader in Greek 
grammar (1615) and in Greek language (t6r8). In 1603 he con- 
tributed a poem on the deatli of Queen Elizabeth to Sorrow's 
Joy, His great poem of Christ's Victory appeared in 1610, and 
m 1612 he edited the Remains of his cousin Nathaniel Pownall. 
It is not known in what year he was ordained, but his sermons at 
St Mary’s were famous. Fuller tells us that the prayer before 
the sermon was a continuous allegory. He left Cambridge about 
i6i8, and soon after received, it is supposed from Francis Bacon, 
the rectory of Alderton, on the Suffolk coast, where “ his clownish 
and low-parted parishioners . . . valued not their pastor 
according to his worth ; which disposed him to melancholy 
and hastened his dissolution.” (Fuller, Worthies of England, 
ed. 181 1, vol. ii. p. 82). His last work. The Reward of the Faithful, 
appeared in the year of his death (1623). 

The principal work by wliicli Giles Fletcher is known is 
Christ's Victorie and Triumph, in Heaven, in Earth, over and 
after Death (1610). An edition in 1640 contains seven fuII-pagc 
illustrative engravings by George Tate. It is in four cantos 
and is epic in design. The first canto, “ Christ’s Victory in 
Heaven,” represents a dispute in heaven between Justice and 
Mercy, assuming the facts of Christ’s life on eartli ; the second, 
“ Christ’s Victory on Earth,” deals with an allegorical account 
of the Temptation ; the third, “ Christ’s Triumph oyer Death,” 
treats of the Passion ; and the fourth, Christ’s Triumph after 
Death,” treating of the Resurrection and Ascension, concludes 
with an affectionate eulogy of his brother Phineas Fletcher 
{q.v.) as ” Thyrsilis.” The metre is an eight-line stanza owing 
something to Spenser. The first five lines rhyme ababb, and 
the stanza concludes with a rhyming triplet, resuming the conceit 
which nearly every verse embodies. Giles Fletcher, like his 
brother Phineas, to whom he was deeply attached, was a ebse 
follower of Spenser. In his very best passages Giles Btetcher 
attains to a rich melody which charmed the car of Milton, who 
did not hesitate to borrow very considerably from the Christ's 
Victory and Triumph in his Paradise Regained, Fletcher lived 
in an age which regarded as models the poems of Marini and 
Gongora, and his conceits are sometimes grotesque in connexion 
with the sacredness of his subject. But when he is carried away 
by his theme and forgets to be ingenbus, he attains great 
solemnity and harmony of style. His descriptions of the Lady 
of Vain Delight^ in tlie second canto, and of Justice and of 
Mercy in the firot, are worked out with much beau^ of detail 
into separate pictures, in the manner of the Faerie Queene, 

Giles Fletcher's poem was edited (186^ for the Fuller Worthies 
Library, Md (1876) for the Early English Aiets by Dr A. B. Grosart. 
It is aliq^^'iepiinted for The Ancient and Modem Library of Theo- 
logical Zi^aiure (1888), and in R, Cnttermole's and H. Stebbing's 
Sacred Ctassiu (1834, &c.> vol. 20. In the library of King's College, 
^mbrklge, is a MS, Ae^ii FletcherH versio po^a Lameniaiionum 
Jeremiae, 


FLETCHER, JOHN WlldUAM (i729-£7&5)i divine> 

was bom at Nyon in Switzerland on the 12th of September 
1729, his original name being de la Fiix:HiiRB4 He was 
educated at Geneva, but, preferring an army career to a clerical 
one, went to Lisbon and enlisted. An accident prevented his 
sailing with his regiment to BrazO, and after a visit to Flanders, 
where an uncle offered to secure a commission for him, he went 
to England, picked up tlie language, and in 1752 became tutor 
in a Shropshire family. Here he came under the influence of 
the new Methodist preachers, and in 1757 took orders, being 
ordained by the bishop of Bangor. He often preached with 
John Wesley and for him, and became known as a fervent 
supporter of the revival. Refusing the wealthy living of Dunham, 
he accepted the humble one of Macleley, where for twenty-five 
years (1760-1785) he lived and worked with unique devotion and 
zeal, Fletcher was one of the few parish clergy who understood 
Wesley and his work, yet he never wrote or said anything 
inconsistent with his own Anglican position. In theology he 
upheld the Arminian against the Calvinist position, but always 
with courtesy and fairness ; his resignation on doctrinal grounds 
of the superintendency (1768-1771) of the countess of Hunting- 
don’s college at Trevccca left no unplcasiintness. The outstanding 
feature of his life was a transparent simplicity and saintliness 
of spirit, and the testimony of his contemporaries to his godliness 
is unanimous. Wesley preached his funeral sermon from the 
words Mark the perfect man.” Southey said that “ no age 
ever provided a man of more fervent piety or more perfect 
charity, and no churcli ever possessed a more apostolic minister.” 
His fame was not confined to his own country, for it is said 
that Voltaire, when cliallenged to produce a character as perfect 
os that of Christ, at once mentioned Fletcher of Madcley. He 
died on the 14th of August 1 785. 

Comj>lete editions of his works were published in 1803 and 1836., 
The chief of tliei , written against Calvinism, are five Checks to 
Antinomiavism, Scripture Scales to weigh the Gold of Gospel Truth, 
and the Portrait of St Paul. Sec lives by J. Wesley (1780) ; I., 
Tyorman (1882^: F. W. Macdonald (1885), ), Maratt (1902); also 
C. J. Kyle, Christian Leaders of the j 6 'th Century, pp. 384-423 (i8()9), 

FLETCHER, PHINEAS (1582-1650), English poet, elder son 
of Dr Giles Fletcher, and brother of Giles the younger, noticed 
above, was born at Cninbrook, Kent, and was baptized on the 
8 th of April 3 582. He wa.s admitted a scholar of Eton, and in 
3600 entered King's College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 
in 1604, and M.A. in 1608, and was one of the contributors to 
Sorrow's Jiry (1603). His pastoral drama, Sicelides or Piscatory 
(pr. 1631) was wTitten (1614) for performance before James I., 
but only produced after the king’s departure at King’s College. 
He had Iwen ordained priest and l^efore 1611 became a fellow 
of his college, but he left Cambridge before i6r6, apparently 
because certain emoluments were refused him. He became 
chaplain to Sir Henry Willoughby, who presented him in 1621 
to- the rectory of Hilgay, Norfolk, where he married and spent 
the rest of his life. In 1627 he published Locustae, wl Pieias^ 
Jesuitica, The Locusts or Apvllyonists , two parallel poems in 
Latin and English furiously attacking the Jesuits. Dr Grosart 
saw in this work one' of tlie sources of Milton’s conception of 
Satan. Next year appeared an erotic poem, Brittains Ida, 
with Edmund Spenser's name on the title-page. Jt is certainly 
not by Spenser, and is printed by Dr Grosart with the works 
of Phineas Fletcher. Sicelides, a play acted at King’s College 
in 1614, was printed in 1631. In 1632 appeared two Geological 
prose treatises, The Way to Blessedness and Joy in Tribulation, 
and in 1633 his magnum opus, The Purple Island, The book was 
dedicated to his friend Edward Benlowes, and included his 
Piscatorie Eclogs and other Poetical Miscellanies. He died in 
1650, his will being proved by his widow on the 13th of Decembea^ 
of tKat year. Tho 'Purple Island, or the Isle of Man, is a poem 
in twelve cantos describing in cumbrous allegory the physiological 
structure of the human body and the mind of man. The in- 
tellectual qualities are personified, while the veins are riversy 
the bones the mountains of the island, the whole analogy 'beii^ 
worhed out with great ingenuity. The manner of Spenser i? 
preserved throughout, but Fletcher never lost sight of his moral 
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Rhine and in Italy secured the favourable terms of the treaty 
of Vienna (i 735 '* 73 ^)* France had joined with the other 
powers in giWanteeing the succession of Maria Theresa under 
the Pragmatic sanction, but on the death of Qiarles VI. in 1740 
Flcury by a diplomatic quibble found an excuse for repudiating 
his engagements, when he found the party of war supreme 
in the king’s counsels. After the disasters of the Bohemian 
campaign he wrote in confidence a humble letter to the Austrian 
general Konigsegg, who immediately published it. Fleury dis- 
avowed his own letter, and died a few days after the French 
evacuation of Prague on the 29th of January 1743. He had 
enriched the royal library by many valuable oriental MSS., and 
was a member of the French Academy, of the Academy of Science, 
and the Academy of Inscriptions. 

Bibliography.— -F. J. Batallle, tloge histotique de M, le Cardinal 
A, H. de Fleury (Strassburg, 1737) ; C. Frey de Neuville, Oraison 
funibre de S.E. Mgr. le Cardinal A. M. Fleury (Paris, 1743) ; P. 
Vicaire, Orai&on funihre du Cardinal A. H. de Fleury (Caen, 1743) ; 
M. van Hoey, Letires ei negotiations pour servir d Vhistoire de la vie 
du Cardinal de Fleury (London, 1743) ; Leben des Cardinals A. H. 
Fleury (Freiburg, 1743) ; F. Mor^nas, ParallHe du minisUre du 
Cardinal Richelieu et du Cardinal de Fleury (Avignon, 1743) ; Flach- 
richten von dem Leben und der Verwaltung des Cardinals Fleury 
(Hamburg, 1744). 

FLEURY, CLAUDE(i64o-i723),French ecclesiastical historian, 
was born at Paris on the 6th of December 1640. Destined for 
the bar, he was educated at the aristocratic college of Clermont 
(now that of Louis-le-Grand). In 1658 he was nominated an 
advocate to the parlement of Paris, and for nine years followed 
the legal profession. But he had long been of a religious disposi- 
tion, and in 1667 turned from law to theology. He had been 
some time in orders when Louis XIV., in 1672, selected him as 
tutor of the princes of Conti, with such success that the king 
next entrusted to him the education of the count of Vermandois, 
one of his natural sons, on whose death in 1683 Fleury received 
for his services the Cistercian abbey of Loc-Dieu, in the diocese 
of Rhode/.. In 1689 he was appointed sub-preceptor of the dukes 
of Burgundy, of Anjou, and of Berry, and thus became intimately 
associated with F^nelon, their chief tutor. In 1696 he was 
elected to fill the place of La Bruy^re in the French Academy ; 
and on the completion of the education of the young princes 
the king bestowed upon him the rich prioiy of Argenteuil, in the 
diocese of Paris (1706). On assuming this benefice he resigned, 
with rare disinterestedness, that of the abbey of Loc-Dieu. 
About this time he began his great work, the first of the kind in 
France, and one for which he had been collecting materials 
for thirty years — the Ilisioire ecdcsiasiique. Fleury ’s evident 
intention was to write a history of the church for all classes of 
society ; but at the time in which his great work appeared it 
was less religion than theology that absorbed the attention of 
the clergy and the educated public ; and his work accordingly 
appealed to the student rather than to the popular reader, 
dwelling as it does very particularly on questions of doctrine, 
of discipline, of supremacy, and of rivalry between the priest-, 
hood and the imperial power. Nevertheless it had a great success . 
The first edition, printed at Paris in 20 volumes 4to, 1691, was 
followed by many others, among which may be mentioned that 
of Brussels, in 32 vols. 8vo, 1692, and that of Nismes, in 25 vols. 
8vo, 1778 to 1780. The work of Fleury only comes down to the 
year 1414. It was continued by J. Claude Fabre and Goujet 
down to 1595, in 16 vols. 4to. In consulting the work of Fleury 
and its supplement, the general table of contents, published 
by Rondel, Paris, 1758, i vol. 4to, will be found very useful. 
Translations have been made of the entire work into Latin, 
German and Italian. The Latin translation, published at 
Augsburg, 1758-1759, 85 voLs. 8vo, carries the work down to 
16^. Fleury, who h&d been appointed confessor to the young 
king Louis XV. in 1716, because, as the duke of Orleans said, 
he was neither Jansenist nor Molinist, nor Ultramontanist, but 
Catholic, died on the 14th of July 1723. His great learning was 
equalled by the modest simplicity of his life and the uprightness 
of his conduct. 

Flei^ left many works besides his Histoire eccUsiastique, The 
following deserve special mention : — Histoire du droit fran^ois (1674, 


i2mo) ; Mceurs des Israelites (1681, i2mo) ; Moeurs des Chretiens 
(1682, X2mo) ; Traite du choix et de la mithode des etudes (1686, 
2 vols. i2mo) ; Les Devoirs des maitres et des domestiques (1688, 
i2ino). A number of the smaller works were published in one volume 
at Paris in 1807. The Roman Congregation of the Index condemned 
his Catechisme historique (1679) and the Institution du droit eccUsi- 
asHque (1687). 

See C. Ernst Simonetti, Der Character eines Geschichisschreibets 
in dem Leben und aus den Schriften des Abts C. Fleury (Gdttingen, 
1746, 4fo) ; C. F. P. Jaeger, Notice sur C. Fleury, cvnsidere comnte 
historien de Vedise (Strassburg, 1847, 8vo) ; Reichlin-Meldegg, 
Geschichte des Cnristentums, i. 

FLIEDNER, THEODOR (1800-1864), German Protestant 
divine, was born on the 21st of January 1800 at Epstein (near 
Wiesbaden), the small village in which his father was pastor. 
He studied theology at the universities of Giessen and Gottingen, 
and at the theological seminary of Herborn, and at the age of 
twenty he passed his final examination. After a year spent 
in teaching and preaching, in 1821 he accepted a call from the 
Protestant church at Kaiserswerth, a little town on the Rhine, 
a few miles below Dusseldorf. To help his people and to provide 
an endowment for his church, he undertook journeys in 1822 
through part of Germany, and then in 1823 to Holland and 
England. He met with considerable success, and had oppor- 
tunities of observing what was being done towards prison reform ; 
in England he made the acquaintance of the philanthropist 
Elizabeth Fry. The German prisons were then in a very bad 
slate. The prisoners were huddled together in dirty rooms, 
badly fed, and left in complete idleness. No one dreamed of 
instructing them, or of collecting statistics to form the basis 
of useful legislation on the subject. Fliedner, at first singly, 
undertook the work. He applied for permission to be imprisoned 
for some lime, in order that he might look at prison life from the 
inside. This petition was refused, but he was allowed to hold 
fortnightly services in the Dusseldorf prison, and to visit the 
inmates individually. J'hose interested in the subject banded 
themselves together, and on the i8th of June 1826 the first 
Prison Society of Germany {Rheinisch~W estfalischer Gefdngnis- 
verein) was founded. In 1833 Fliedner opened in his own 
parsonage garden at Kaiserswerth a refuse for discharged 
female convicts. His circle of practical philanthropy rapidly 
increased. The state of the sick poor had for some time ex- 
cited his interest, and it seemed to him that hospitals might be 
best served by an organized body of specially trained women. 
Accordingly in 1836 he began the first deaconess house, and 
the hospital at Kaiserswerth. By their ordination vows the 
deaconesses devoted themselves to the care of the poor, the sick 
and the young ; but their engagements were not final — they 
might leave their work and return to ordinary life if they chose. 
In addition to these institutions Fliedner founded in 1835 
infant school, then a normal school for infant school mistresses 
(1836), an orphanage for orphan girls of the middle class (1842), 
and an asylum for female lunatics (1847). Moreover, he assisted 
at the foundation and in the management of similar institutions, 
not only in Germany, but in various parts of Europe. 

In 1849 he resigned his pastoral charge, and from 1849 to 1851 
he travelled over a large part of Europe, America and the East 
— ^the object of his journeys being to found “ mother houses,” 
which were to be not merely training schools for deaconesses, but 
also centres whence other training establishments might arise. 
He established a deaconess house in Jerusalem, and after his 
return assisted by counsel and money in the erection of establish- 
ments at Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria and Bucharest. 
Among his later efforts may be mentioned the Christian house of 
refuge for female servants in Berlin (connected with which other 
institutions soon arose) and the “ house of evening rest ” for 
retired deaconesses at Kaiserswerth. In 1855 Fliedner received 
the degree of doctor in theology from the university of Bonn, in 
recognition rather of his practical activity than of his theological 
attainments. He died on the 4th of October 1864, leaving behind 
him over 100 stations attended by 430 deaconesses ; and these 
by 1876 had increased to 150 with an attendance of 600. 

Fliedner’s son Fritz Fliedner (1845-1901), after studying 
in Halle and Tubingen, became in 1870 chaplain to the embassy in 
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Madrid. He followed b hiiff father’s foctsUps by founding 
aeveml philanthropic institutions in Spain. He was also the 
author of a number of books, amongst which was an auto- 
biography, Aus meinem Leben^ Erinnenmgen md Erfahrungm 
(1901). 

Theodor Fliedner’s writings arc almost entirely of a practical 
character. He edited a i>eriodical, Der A fm$n und Ktanhen Frstmd^ 
which contained information regarding the various institutioas, and 
also the yearly almanac of tiie Kaiserswerth institution. ^Besides purely 
educational and devotional works, he wrote Buck d$f Mdftyrer (1852) ; 
Kurze Geschichte der Entstehung der ersten evang. Lizbzsansialten zu 
Kaiserswerth (1S56) ; Nachriciu iiber daz Diahonissen-W etk in der 
Christ, Kirchs {5th ed., 1867); Die evangel. Mdrtyrer Ungarns und 
Siebenhilrgens ; and Beschreihung der Reise nach Jermulem und 
ConsiunHnopel. All were publi.«ihed at Kaiserswerth. There is a 
translation of the German life by C. Winkworth (Ixjndon, 1867). 
See also G. Flicdner, Theodar Eltedner^ kurzez Abriss seines Lebens 
und Wirkens (3rd ed., 1892). .See also on Fliodncr and his work 
Kaiserswerth Deaconesses (London, 1857) ; Dean John S, Howson's 
Deaconesses (London, 3862) ; The Service of the Poor^ by E. C. 
Stephen {London, 1871) ; W. F. Stevenson's Praying and Working 
(London, 1865). 

FLIGHT and FLYING. Of the many licientific problems of 
modem times, there are few possessing a wider or more enduring 
interest than that of aerial navigation {see also Aeronautics). 
To fly has always been an object of ambition with man ; nor 
will this occasion surprise when we remember the marvellous 
freedom enjoyed by volant as compared with non-volant animals. 
The subject of aviation is admittedly one of extreme difficulty. 
To tread upon the air (and this is what is really meant) % at 
first sight, in the highest degree utopian ; and yet there are 
thousands of livbg creatures which actually accomplish this 
feat. These creatures, however varied in form and structure, 
all fly according to one and the same principle ; and this is a 
significant fact, as it tends to show that the air must be attacked 
in a particular way to ensure flight. It behoves us then at the 
outset to scrutinize very carefully the general configuration of 
flying animals, and in particular the size, shape and movements 
of their flying organs. 

Flying animals difiier entirely from sailing ships and from 
balloons, with which they are not unfrequenUy though errone- 
ously compared ; and a flying machine constructed upon proper 
principles can have nothing in common with either of those 
creations. The ship floats upon water and the balloon upon air j 
but the ship differs from the balloon, and the ship and the balloon 
differ from the flying creature and flying machine. The water 
and air, moreover, have characteristics of their own. The 


analogies which connect the water with the air, the ship with the 
balloon, and the ship and the balloon with the flying creature 
and fl>nng machine are false analogies. A sailing ship is sup- 
ported by the water and requires merely to be propelled ; a 
flying creature and a flying machine constructed on the living 
type require to be both supported lOnd propelled. This .arises 
from the fact that water is much denser than air, and because 
mter supports on ite surface substances which fall though air. 
While water and air are both fluid media, they are to be dis- 
tinguished from eadi other in the following particulars. Water 
is comparatively very .heavy, inelastic and incompressible'; 
air, on the other hand, is comparatively very light, elastic 4md 
compressiWe. If water be struck with violence, the regoil 
.obtained is great when compared with the reooil obtained from 
air similarly treated. In water we get a maximum recoil with a 
minimum of displaooment ; m air, on the contrary, we obtain a 
miaintum recoil with a maximum of displacement Water nnd 
sair when unconfined yield readily to pressure. They thus form 
mmtable fulcra to bo^es acting upon them. In order to meet 
ithese peculiarities lihe travelling organs of aquatic and flying 
^animals (whetheri||l|jy he feet, fins, flippers or wings) are made 
not of rigid bulsPWastic materials. The traveling organs, 
moreover, incrcasdSisize in proportion to the tenuity of the fluid 
t® he acted upon. The difference in size of the travelling organs 
of Bnbnalf iwomes very marked when the land anii^s are 
contrasted fith the aquatic, and the aquatic with the aerial, 
as in figs.^jlgi and .3. 

She water and air as supporting media one well 


illustrated by a reference tq switming, diving end ifying bir<]f4 
A bird when swimming epetends its feet simultaneously or alter- 
nately in a backward direction, and so obtains a forward yecoilw 
The water supports the bird, and the feet simply propel. In 
this case the bird is lighter than the water, and the long axis of 
the body is horizontal {a of fig. 4). When the bird dives, or flies 
under water, the long axis of the body is inclined obliquely down- 
wards and forwards, and the bird forces itself into and beneath the 
water by the action of its feet, or wings, or both. In diving or sub- 
aquatic flight the feet strike upwards and backwards, the wings 
downwards and backwards {h of fig. 4). In aerial flying everything 



Pig. I.— Cbillingham Bull (Bos Scoticus)^ Small travelling ex- 
tremities adapted for land, r, s, L «, figure-of-8 described by the 
feet in walking 




Fig. 3.»— The Bat (PkyUacina gracilis). Greatly expanded 
travelling extremities adapted for air. 


is reversed. The long axi? of the bird is inclined obliquely 
upwards and forwards, and the wings strike, not downward 
and backwards, but downwards and forwards {c of fig. 4). These 
changes in the direction of the long axis of the bird in swimming, 
dmngand flying, and m the direction of the stroke of the wings 
in sub-aquatic and aerial flight, arc due to the fact that the bird 
is heavier than the air and lighter than the water. 

The physical properties of water and air explain in a great 
measure how the sailing ship differs from the balbon, and how 
the latter differs from the flying creature and flying machine 
constructed on the natural type. The saiKng ship is, as it wcip, 
immersed in two oceans, viz. an ocean of vVatey and an ofitan 
of air— ^the former being greatly heavier and de^er than the 
latter. The ocean of water buoys or floats the ship, and the 
ocean of air, or part of it in motion, swells the sails whidi primel 
the ^ip. The moving air, which strikes the sails directly, strikes 
tha hull pf the vessel indirectly and forces it throng, the water, 
which, aa tcxplaincd, is A.^compa^tiv^y ' Whaa itbe 
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ship is in motion it can be steered eidier by the sails alone, or by 
the rudder alone, or by both combined. A balloon diiiers from 
a sailing ship in being immersed in only one ocean, viz. the ocean 
of air» It resembles the ship in Boating upon the air, as the ship 
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Fig, 4. — Tlic King Penguin in the positions assumed by a bird in {a) swimming, 
{b) diving, and (t) dying. 


floats upon the water : in other words, the balloon is lighter than 
the air, as the ship is lighter than the water. But here all analogy 
ceases. The ship, in virtue of its being immersed in two fluids 
having different densities, con be steered and made to tack about 
in a horizontal plane in any given direction. This in the case of 
the balloon, immersed in one fluid, is impossible. The balloon 
in a calm can only rise and fall in a vertical line. 1 ts horizontal 
movements, which ought to be the more importiaiit, arc accidental 
movements due to air currents, and cannot he controlled ; the 
balloon, in short, cannot be guided. One might as well attempt 
to steer a boat carried along by currents of water in the absence 
of oars, sails and wind, as to steer a balloon carried abng by 
currents of air. The balloon has mj hold upon the air, ajid this 
consequently cannot be employed as a julcrim for regulating 
its course. The balloon, because of its vast size and from its 
being lighter than the air, is completely at the mercy of the wind. 
It forms an integral part, so to speak, of the wind for the time 
being, and the direction of the wind in every instance determines 
the horizontal motion of the balloon. Ihe force required to 
propel a balloon against even a moderate breeze would result in its 
destruction. The balloon cannot be transferred with any degree 
of certamty from one point of the earth’s surface to another, 
and hence the chief danger in its employment. Jt may, quite as 
likely as not, carry its occupants out to sea. The balloon is a 
mere lifting machine and is in no sense to be regarded as a flying 
machine. It resembles the flying creature only in tlus, that it is 
immersed in the ocean of air in which it sustains itself. The mode 
of suspension is wholly different. The balloon floats because it 
is lighter than the air ; the flying creature floats becfibuse it extracts 
from the air, by the vigorous downward action of its wings, 
a certain amount of upward recoil. The balloon is passive the 
flying creature is active. The ballcwn is controlled by the wind ; 
the flying creature controls the wind. The balloon in the absence 
of wind can only rise ami fall in a vertical line ; the flying creature 
fly in. a horizontal plane in any given direction. The balloon 
is inefficient because of its levity ; the flying creature is efficient 
because of its weight. 

Weight, however paradoxical it may appear, is necessary to 
flight. Everything which flies is vastly heavier than the air. 
The inertia of the mass of the flying creature enables it to control 
and direct its lavements in the an*. Many are of opinion 
flight is a mere matter of levity and power. This is quite a niis^ 
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take. No machine, however light and powerful, wiH 'ever fly 
whose travelling surfaces are not properly fashioned and properly 
applied to the air. 

It was supposedat one time that the air sacsof birds contributed 
in some mysterious way to flight, but 
this is now known to be erroneous. 
T^ bats and .some of the best^flying 
birds have no air bugs. Similar re* 
marks are to be made of the heated 
air imprisoned within the bones of 
certain birds.^ Feathers oven are not 
necessary to flight. Insects and bats 
have no feathers, and yet fly well. 
The only facts in natural history 
which appiear even indirectly to 
countenance the flotation theory are 
the presence of a swimming bladder 
in some fishes, and the existence of 
membranous expansions or pseudo- 
wings in certain animals, such as 
the flying fish, dragon and 

flying squirrel. As, however, the 
anin^ referred to do not actually 
fly, but merely dart into the air and 
liere sustain themselves for brief 
intervals, they afford no real support 
to the theory. Tlie so-called floating 
animals are depicted atfigs. 5,6 and 7. 

It has been asserted, and with some 
degree of plausibility, that a fish 
lighter than the water might swim, and that a bird lighter 
than tlie air might fly ; it ought, however, to be borne in mind 


Fig. 5. — The Red-throated Dragon Fig. 6. — The Flying Colugo 

^ (Draco hactnatvpogon), (Galeopithet-usvolaHs) ] ssilsocsDicA 

flying lemur and flying squirrcL^ 



Fkj. 7, — ^The Flying Fish (Exoceettts enfiliens); 


that, In point of fact, a fish lighter than the water could not hdd 
its own if the water were in the least perturbed, and that a bied 
lighter than theoir wouldhe swept into space by even a modentte 

' According to Dr Cri^m, the swallow, martin, snipe and manv birds 
of passage have no air m their bones* — Proo, Zom^ part 

XXV., 1857, p* 13, 
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Madrid. He followed b hiiff father’s foctsUps by founding 
aeveml philanthropic institutions in Spain. He was also the 
author of a number of books, amongst which was an auto- 
biography, Aus meinem Leben^ Erinnenmgen md Erfahrungm 
(1901). 

Theodor Fliedner’s writings arc almost entirely of a practical 
character. He edited a i>eriodical, Der A fm$n und Ktanhen Frstmd^ 
which contained information regarding the various institutioas, and 
also the yearly almanac of tiie Kaiserswerth institution. ^Besides purely 
educational and devotional works, he wrote Buck d$f Mdftyrer (1852) ; 
Kurze Geschichte der Entstehung der ersten evang. Lizbzsansialten zu 
Kaiserswerth (1S56) ; Nachriciu iiber daz Diahonissen-W etk in der 
Christ, Kirchs {5th ed., 1867); Die evangel. Mdrtyrer Ungarns und 
Siebenhilrgens ; and Beschreihung der Reise nach Jermulem und 
ConsiunHnopel. All were publi.«ihed at Kaiserswerth. There is a 
translation of the German life by C. Winkworth (Ixjndon, 1867). 
See also G. Flicdner, Theodar Eltedner^ kurzez Abriss seines Lebens 
und Wirkens (3rd ed., 1892). .See also on Fliodncr and his work 
Kaiserswerth Deaconesses (London, 1857) ; Dean John S, Howson's 
Deaconesses (London, 3862) ; The Service of the Poor^ by E. C. 
Stephen {London, 1871) ; W. F. Stevenson's Praying and Working 
(London, 1865). 

FLIGHT and FLYING. Of the many licientific problems of 
modem times, there are few possessing a wider or more enduring 
interest than that of aerial navigation {see also Aeronautics). 
To fly has always been an object of ambition with man ; nor 
will this occasion surprise when we remember the marvellous 
freedom enjoyed by volant as compared with non-volant animals. 
The subject of aviation is admittedly one of extreme difficulty. 
To tread upon the air (and this is what is really meant) % at 
first sight, in the highest degree utopian ; and yet there are 
thousands of livbg creatures which actually accomplish this 
feat. These creatures, however varied in form and structure, 
all fly according to one and the same principle ; and this is a 
significant fact, as it tends to show that the air must be attacked 
in a particular way to ensure flight. It behoves us then at the 
outset to scrutinize very carefully the general configuration of 
flying animals, and in particular the size, shape and movements 
of their flying organs. 

Flying animals difiier entirely from sailing ships and from 
balloons, with which they are not unfrequenUy though errone- 
ously compared ; and a flying machine constructed upon proper 
principles can have nothing in common with either of those 
creations. The ship floats upon water and the balloon upon air j 
but the ship differs from the balloon, and the ship and the balloon 
differ from the flying creature and flying machine. The water 
and air, moreover, have characteristics of their own. The 


analogies which connect the water with the air, the ship with the 
balloon, and the ship and the balloon with the flying creature 
and fl>nng machine are false analogies. A sailing ship is sup- 
ported by the water and requires merely to be propelled ; a 
flying creature and a flying machine constructed on the living 
type require to be both supported lOnd propelled. This .arises 
from the fact that water is much denser than air, and because 
mter supports on ite surface substances which fall though air. 
While water and air are both fluid media, they are to be dis- 
tinguished from eadi other in the following particulars. Water 
is comparatively very .heavy, inelastic and incompressible'; 
air, on the other hand, is comparatively very light, elastic 4md 
compressiWe. If water be struck with violence, the regoil 
.obtained is great when compared with the reooil obtained from 
air similarly treated. In water we get a maximum recoil with a 
minimum of displaooment ; m air, on the contrary, we obtain a 
miaintum recoil with a maximum of displacement Water nnd 
sair when unconfined yield readily to pressure. They thus form 
mmtable fulcra to bo^es acting upon them. In order to meet 
ithese peculiarities lihe travelling organs of aquatic and flying 
^animals (whetheri||l|jy he feet, fins, flippers or wings) are made 
not of rigid bulsPWastic materials. The traveling organs, 
moreover, incrcasdSisize in proportion to the tenuity of the fluid 
t® he acted upon. The difference in size of the travelling organs 
of Bnbnalf iwomes very marked when the land anii^s are 
contrasted fith the aquatic, and the aquatic with the aerial, 
as in figs.^jlgi and .3. 

She water and air as supporting media one well 


illustrated by a reference tq switming, diving end ifying bir<]f4 
A bird when swimming epetends its feet simultaneously or alter- 
nately in a backward direction, and so obtains a forward yecoilw 
The water supports the bird, and the feet simply propel. In 
this case the bird is lighter than the water, and the long axis of 
the body is horizontal {a of fig. 4). When the bird dives, or flies 
under water, the long axis of the body is inclined obliquely down- 
wards and forwards, and the bird forces itself into and beneath the 
water by the action of its feet, or wings, or both. In diving or sub- 
aquatic flight the feet strike upwards and backwards, the wings 
downwards and backwards {h of fig. 4). In aerial flying everything 



Pig. I.— Cbillingham Bull (Bos Scoticus)^ Small travelling ex- 
tremities adapted for land, r, s, L «, figure-of-8 described by the 
feet in walking 




Fig. 3.»— The Bat (PkyUacina gracilis). Greatly expanded 
travelling extremities adapted for air. 


is reversed. The long axi? of the bird is inclined obliquely 
upwards and forwards, and the wings strike, not downward 
and backwards, but downwards and forwards {c of fig. 4). These 
changes in the direction of the long axis of the bird in swimming, 
dmngand flying, and m the direction of the stroke of the wings 
in sub-aquatic and aerial flight, arc due to the fact that the bird 
is heavier than the air and lighter than the water. 

The physical properties of water and air explain in a great 
measure how the sailing ship differs from the balbon, and how 
the latter differs from the flying creature and flying machine 
constructed on the natural type. The saiKng ship is, as it wcip, 
immersed in two oceans, viz. an ocean of vVatey and an ofitan 
of air— ^the former being greatly heavier and de^er than the 
latter. The ocean of water buoys or floats the ship, and the 
ocean of air, or part of it in motion, swells the sails whidi primel 
the ^ip. The moving air, which strikes the sails directly, strikes 
tha hull pf the vessel indirectly and forces it throng, the water, 
which, aa tcxplaincd, is A.^compa^tiv^y ' Whaa itbe 
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'bodies of said creatures are fixed, describe figure-of -8 tracks in 
space— the figure-of-8 tracks, when the bodies are released and 
advancing as in rapid flight, being opened out and converted 
into waved tracks. 

It may be well to explain here that a claim has been set up by his 
admirers lor the celebrated artist, architect and engineer, Leonardo 
da Vinci, to be regarded as the discoverer of the principles and 
practice of flight (see Theodore Andrea Cook, Spirals in Nature and 
A rtf 1903). The claim is, however, unwarranted ; Leonardo’s chief 
work on flight, bearing the title Codice sul Volo degli U ocelli e Varie 
Altre Materie, written in 1505, consists of a short manuscript of 
twenty-seven small quarto pages, with simple sketch illustrations 
interspersed in the text. In addition he makes occasional references 
to flight in his other manuscripts, which are also illustrated. In 
none of Lcoruirdo’s manuscripts, however, and in none of his figures, 
is the slightest hint given of his having any knowledge of the spiral 
movements made by the wing in flight or of the spiral structure of the 
wing itself. It is claimed that Leonardo knew the direction of the 
stroke of the wing, as revealed by recent researches and proved by 
modem instantaneous photography. As a matter of fact, Leonardo 
gives a wholly inaccurate account of the direction of the stroke of 
the wing. He .states that the wing during the down .stroke strikes 
downwards and backwards^ whereas in reality it .strikes downwards 
and forwards. In speaking of artificial flight Leonardo says : “ The 
wings have to row downwards and backwards to support tlie machine 
on high, so that it moves forward.” In speaking of natural flight he 
remarks: “If in its descent the bird rows backwards with its wings 
the bird will move rapidly ; this happens becau.se the wings strike 
the air which successively runs behind the bird to fill the void 
whence it comes.” There is nothing m Leonardo's writings to show 
that he knew either the anatomy or physiology of the wmg in the 
modem sense. 

Pettigrew^s discovery of the figurc-of-8 and waved movements 
made by the wing in stationary and progressive flight was con- 
firmed some two years after it was made by Prof. E. J. Marey 
of Paris ^ by the aid of the “ sphygmograph.” ^ The movements 
in question are now regarded as fundamental, from the fact 
that they are alike essential to natural and artificial flight. 

The following is Pettigrew's description of wings and wing 
movements published in 1867 : — 

” The wings of insects and birds are, as a rule, more or less tri- 
angular in shape, the base ol the triangle being directed towards tho 
body, it.s .side.s anteriorly and po.stenorly. They are also conical on 
section from within outw’ards and from before backwards, this shape 
converting the pinions into delicately graduated in.struinents balanced 
with the utmost nicety to satisfy the requirements of the mu.scular 
system on the one hand and the resistance and resiliency of the air 
on the other. While all wings are graduated a.s explained, innumer- 
able varieties occur as to their general contour, some being falcated 
or scythe-like, others oblong, others rounded or circular, some lanceo- 
late and some linear. The wings of insects may consist either of one 
or two pairs — the anterior or upper pair, when two are present, 
being in .some instances greatly modified and presenting a corneous 
condition. They are then known as elytra, from the Or. (Xvrpov^ 
a sheath. Both pairs are composed of a duplicature of the integu- 
ment, or investing membrane, and are strengtliened in various direc- 
tions by a system of hollow, horny lubes, known to cntomologi.st.s as 
the neurae or nervures. These nervures taper towards the extremity 
of tlie wing, and arc .strongest towards its root and anterior margin, 
where they supply the place ol the arm in birds and bats. The neurae 
are arranged at the axis of the wing after the manner of a fan or 
spind stair • the anterior one occupying a higher position than that 
farther back, and so of the others. As this arrangement extends also 
to the margins, the wings are more or less twisted upon themselves 
and present a certain degree of convexity on tlu'ir superior or upper 
surface, and a corresponding concavity on their inferior or under 
surface, — their free edges supplying those fine curves which act with 
such efficacy upon the air in obtaining the maximum of resistance 
and the. minimum of displacement. As illustrative examples of the 
form of wing.s alluded to, those of the beetle, bee and fly may l>e cited 
—the pinions in those insects acting as helices^ or twisted levers^ and 

1 Revue des cours scienti/iaues de la France et de V Stranger ^ 1869. 

® The sphygmograph, as its name indicates, is a recording instru- 
ment. It consists of a smoked cylinder revolving by means of clock- 
work at a known speed, and a style or pen which inscribe.s its surface 
by scratching or brushing away the lampblack. The movements to 
be registered are transferred to the style or nen by one or more levers, 
and the pen in turn transfers them to the cylinder, where they appear 
ds legible tracings. In registering the movements of the wings the 
dps and margins of the pinions were, by an ingenious modification, 
emi>loyed as the styles or pens. By thi.s arrangement the different 
parts of the wings were made actually to record their own movements. 
As will be seen from this account, the figure-of-8 or wave theory of 
stationary and progressive flight has been made the subject of a 
rigorous experimentum erucis. 



Fig. 10. — Right Wing of the Beetle {Goliatkus 
micans) when at rest ; seen from above. 


elevating weights much greater than the area of the wings would seem 
to w^ant ” (figs. 10 and ii). . . . “To confer on the wings the 
multiplicity of movements which they require, they are supplied 
with double hinge or compound joints, which enable them to move 
not only in an upward, downward, forward and backward direction, 
but also at various intermediate degrees of obliquity. An insect with 
wings thus hinged may, as far as steadiness of body is concerned, be 
not inaptly compared to a compass set upon gimbals, where the uni- 
versality of motion in one direction ensures comparative fixedness 
in another.”. . .“All wings obtain their leverage by presenting 
oblique surfaces to 
the air, the degree 
of obliquity gradu- 
ally mcrea.sing in a 
direction from be- 
hind, forwards and 
downwards, during 
extension when the 
sudden or effective 
stroke is being given, 
and gradually de- 
creasing in an oppo- 
site direction during 
flexion, or when the 
wing is being more 

1 ^1 ^tkus micans) when m motion; seen Irom 
^Sve stroke^ h! 

and untwists when in action, and bow it forms 

...M. V 1 a true screw, 

holds true also of 

birds, is therefore delivered downwards and forwards^ and not, as the 
majority of writers believe, vertically, or even slightly backwards. . . . 
The wing in the insect is more flattened than in the bird ; and advan- 
tage is taken on some occasions of this circumstance, particularly in 
heavy- bodied, small- winged, quick-flying insects, to reverse the pinu.n 
more or less completely during the down and up strokes.” . . . “This 
is effected in the following manner. The posterior margin of 
the wing is made to rotate, during the down stroke, in a direction 
from above downwards and from behind forwards — the anterior 
margin travelling in an opposite direction and reciprocating. 
The wing may thus be said to attack the air by a screwing 
movement from above. During the up or return stroke’ on the other 
hand, the posterior margin rotates in a direction from below upwards* 
and from before backwards, .so that by a similar but reverse screwing 
motion the pinion attacks the air from l>eneath.” . . . “ /I ftgure-of-(^\ 
compressed laterally and placed oblitjuely with its long axis running 
Irom left to right of the spectator, renre.sents the movements in 
cjuestion. 7'he down and up strokes, as will be seen from this account, 
cross each other, the wing smiting the air during its descent from 
above, as in the bird and bat, and during its ascent from below’ as 
in the flying fish and boy’s kite ” (fig. 12). 



Fig. 12 shows the figure-of-8 made by the margins of the wing in 
extension (continuous line), and flexion (dotted line). As the tip of 
the wing is mid-way between its margins, a line betw’een the continu- 
ous and dotted lines gives the figure-of-8 made by the tip. 7'he 
arrows indicate the reversal of the planes of the wing, and show liow 
the down and up strokes cross each other ^ 

. . . “ The figure-of-8 action of the wing explains how an insect 
or bird may fix itself in the air, the backward and forward recipro- 
cating action of the pinion affording support, but no propulsion. 
In these instances the backward and forward strokes are made to 
counterbalance each other. Although the figure-of-8 repre.sent.s with 
considerable fidelity the tw'isting of the wing upon its axis during 
extension and flexion, when the insect is playing its wings before an 
object, or still better when it is artificially fixed, it is otherwise when 
the down stroke is added and the insect is fairly on the wing and pro- 
gressing rapidly. In this case the wing, in virtue of its being carried 
forward by the body in motion, describes an undulating or spiral 
course, as .shown in fig. 13.“ 

. . . “ The down and up strokes are compound movemenfs^- 
the termination of the down stroke embracing the beginning of the 
up stroke, and the termination of the up stroke including the begin- 
ning of the down stroke. This is necessary in order that the down 
and up strokes may glide into each other in such a manner as to 
prevent jerking and unnecessary retardation.'* • * . - 

■ This continuity of the down into the up stroke and the conver.se 
is greatly facilitated by the elastic ligaments at the root and in the 
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Madrid. He followed b hiiff father’s foctsUps by founding 
aeveml philanthropic institutions in Spain. He was also the 
author of a number of books, amongst which was an auto- 
biography, Aus meinem Leben^ Erinnenmgen md Erfahrungm 
(1901). 

Theodor Fliedner’s writings arc almost entirely of a practical 
character. He edited a i>eriodical, Der A fm$n und Ktanhen Frstmd^ 
which contained information regarding the various institutioas, and 
also the yearly almanac of tiie Kaiserswerth institution. ^Besides purely 
educational and devotional works, he wrote Buck d$f Mdftyrer (1852) ; 
Kurze Geschichte der Entstehung der ersten evang. Lizbzsansialten zu 
Kaiserswerth (1S56) ; Nachriciu iiber daz Diahonissen-W etk in der 
Christ, Kirchs {5th ed., 1867); Die evangel. Mdrtyrer Ungarns und 
Siebenhilrgens ; and Beschreihung der Reise nach Jermulem und 
ConsiunHnopel. All were publi.«ihed at Kaiserswerth. There is a 
translation of the German life by C. Winkworth (Ixjndon, 1867). 
See also G. Flicdner, Theodar Eltedner^ kurzez Abriss seines Lebens 
und Wirkens (3rd ed., 1892). .See also on Fliodncr and his work 
Kaiserswerth Deaconesses (London, 1857) ; Dean John S, Howson's 
Deaconesses (London, 3862) ; The Service of the Poor^ by E. C. 
Stephen {London, 1871) ; W. F. Stevenson's Praying and Working 
(London, 1865). 

FLIGHT and FLYING. Of the many licientific problems of 
modem times, there are few possessing a wider or more enduring 
interest than that of aerial navigation {see also Aeronautics). 
To fly has always been an object of ambition with man ; nor 
will this occasion surprise when we remember the marvellous 
freedom enjoyed by volant as compared with non-volant animals. 
The subject of aviation is admittedly one of extreme difficulty. 
To tread upon the air (and this is what is really meant) % at 
first sight, in the highest degree utopian ; and yet there are 
thousands of livbg creatures which actually accomplish this 
feat. These creatures, however varied in form and structure, 
all fly according to one and the same principle ; and this is a 
significant fact, as it tends to show that the air must be attacked 
in a particular way to ensure flight. It behoves us then at the 
outset to scrutinize very carefully the general configuration of 
flying animals, and in particular the size, shape and movements 
of their flying organs. 

Flying animals difiier entirely from sailing ships and from 
balloons, with which they are not unfrequenUy though errone- 
ously compared ; and a flying machine constructed upon proper 
principles can have nothing in common with either of those 
creations. The ship floats upon water and the balloon upon air j 
but the ship differs from the balloon, and the ship and the balloon 
differ from the flying creature and flying machine. The water 
and air, moreover, have characteristics of their own. The 


analogies which connect the water with the air, the ship with the 
balloon, and the ship and the balloon with the flying creature 
and fl>nng machine are false analogies. A sailing ship is sup- 
ported by the water and requires merely to be propelled ; a 
flying creature and a flying machine constructed on the living 
type require to be both supported lOnd propelled. This .arises 
from the fact that water is much denser than air, and because 
mter supports on ite surface substances which fall though air. 
While water and air are both fluid media, they are to be dis- 
tinguished from eadi other in the following particulars. Water 
is comparatively very .heavy, inelastic and incompressible'; 
air, on the other hand, is comparatively very light, elastic 4md 
compressiWe. If water be struck with violence, the regoil 
.obtained is great when compared with the reooil obtained from 
air similarly treated. In water we get a maximum recoil with a 
minimum of displaooment ; m air, on the contrary, we obtain a 
miaintum recoil with a maximum of displacement Water nnd 
sair when unconfined yield readily to pressure. They thus form 
mmtable fulcra to bo^es acting upon them. In order to meet 
ithese peculiarities lihe travelling organs of aquatic and flying 
^animals (whetheri||l|jy he feet, fins, flippers or wings) are made 
not of rigid bulsPWastic materials. The traveling organs, 
moreover, incrcasdSisize in proportion to the tenuity of the fluid 
t® he acted upon. The difference in size of the travelling organs 
of Bnbnalf iwomes very marked when the land anii^s are 
contrasted fith the aquatic, and the aquatic with the aerial, 
as in figs.^jlgi and .3. 

She water and air as supporting media one well 


illustrated by a reference tq switming, diving end ifying bir<]f4 
A bird when swimming epetends its feet simultaneously or alter- 
nately in a backward direction, and so obtains a forward yecoilw 
The water supports the bird, and the feet simply propel. In 
this case the bird is lighter than the water, and the long axis of 
the body is horizontal {a of fig. 4). When the bird dives, or flies 
under water, the long axis of the body is inclined obliquely down- 
wards and forwards, and the bird forces itself into and beneath the 
water by the action of its feet, or wings, or both. In diving or sub- 
aquatic flight the feet strike upwards and backwards, the wings 
downwards and backwards {h of fig. 4). In aerial flying everything 



Pig. I.— Cbillingham Bull (Bos Scoticus)^ Small travelling ex- 
tremities adapted for land, r, s, L «, figure-of-8 described by the 
feet in walking 




Fig. 3.»— The Bat (PkyUacina gracilis). Greatly expanded 
travelling extremities adapted for air. 


is reversed. The long axi? of the bird is inclined obliquely 
upwards and forwards, and the wings strike, not downward 
and backwards, but downwards and forwards {c of fig. 4). These 
changes in the direction of the long axis of the bird in swimming, 
dmngand flying, and m the direction of the stroke of the wings 
in sub-aquatic and aerial flight, arc due to the fact that the bird 
is heavier than the air and lighter than the water. 

The physical properties of water and air explain in a great 
measure how the sailing ship differs from the balbon, and how 
the latter differs from the flying creature and flying machine 
constructed on the natural type. The saiKng ship is, as it wcip, 
immersed in two oceans, viz. an ocean of vVatey and an ofitan 
of air— ^the former being greatly heavier and de^er than the 
latter. The ocean of water buoys or floats the ship, and the 
ocean of air, or part of it in motion, swells the sails whidi primel 
the ^ip. The moving air, which strikes the sails directly, strikes 
tha hull pf the vessel indirectly and forces it throng, the water, 
which, aa tcxplaincd, is A.^compa^tiv^y ' Whaa itbe 
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fiftmarkable circumstance) they are always adapted to the speed 
At which the wing is travelling for the time being. The increase 
«md decrease in the angles made by the wing as it hastens to 
and fro are due partly, to the resistance offered by the air, and 
partly to the mechanism and mode of application of the wing 
to the air. The wing, during its vibrations, rotates upon two 
separate centres, the tip rotating round the root of the wing as 
an axis (short axis of wing), the posterior margin rotating around 



Fig. 22. Fig. 23. 

Figs. 20, 21, 22 and 23 show the are.a mapped out by ihe left wing 
of the Wasp when the insect is fixed and the win?; made? to vibrate. 
These fifs;ures illustralo the various anp:Ics made by the winp with the 
horizon as it hastens to and fro, and show how the win|!: reverses and 
reciprocates, and how it twists upon itself in opposite directions, and 
descri]>es a hgure-of-8 track in space. Figs. 20 and 22 repre.sent the 
fonA’ard or down stioke (ah c d c f (^)f figs. 21 and 23 the backward 
or up stroke {ff h i j k i a). The torm.s forward and back strokes are 
here employed witii reference to the head of the insect, x, a', line 
to represent the horizon. If fig. 22, representing the down or forward 
stroke, be placed upon fig. 23, representing the up or backward 
stroke, it will be seen that the win^ crosses its own Uack more or less 
completely at every stage of the down and up strokes. 

the anterior margin (long axis of wing). The wing i.s really 
eccentric in its nature, a remark whicli applies also to the rowing 
feathers of the bird’s wing. The compound rotation goes on 
througfiout the entire down and up strokes, and is intimately 
associated with the power wliich the w'ing enjoys of alternately 
seizing and evading the air. 

The compound rotation of the wing is greatly facilitated by 
the wiiig being elastic and flexible. It is this which causes the 
wing to twist and untwist diagonally on its long axis when it is 
made- to vibrate. The twisting referred to is partly a vital and 
partly a mechanical act ; — that is, it is occasioned in part by 
the action of the muscles and in part by the greater resistance 
experienced from the air by the tip and posterior miu'gin of the 
wing as compared with the root and anterior margin, — the re- 
sistance experienced by the tip and posterior margin causing 
them to revcr.se always subsequently to the root and anterior 
margin, which has the effect of throwing the anterior and posterior 
margins of the wing into figure-of-8 curves, lis shown at figs. 
9, 11, 12, 16, 18, 20, 31, 22 and 23. 

The com|>ound rotation of the wing, as seen in the bird, is 
represented in fig. 34. 

Not the least curious feature of the wing movements is the 
remarkable power which the wing possesses of making and 
utilizing its own currents. Thus, when the wing descends it 
draws after it a strong current, which, being met by the wing 
during its ascent, greatly increases the efficacy of the up stroke. 
Similarly and conversely, when the wing ascends, it creates an 
upward current, which, being met by the wing when it descends, 
powerfully contributes to the efficiency of the down stroke. 
This statement can be readily v erified by experiment both with 
natural and artificial wings. NeitliieT the up nor the down strokes 
are complete in themselves. 

The wing to act effiftiently must be driven at a certain speed, 
and in such a manner that the down and up strokes shall glide 
into each otlier. It is only in this way that the air can be made 
to pulsate, and that the rhythm of the wing and the air waves 
can be made to correspond. The air must be seized and let go 
in a certain order and at a certain speed to extract a maximum 


recoil. The rapidity of the wln^ movetnents is regulated by the 
size of the wing, small wings being driven at a ^ery much higher 
speed than larger ones. The different parts of the wing, more- 
over, travel at different degrees of velocity — the tip and posterior 
margin of the wing always rushing through a much greater 
space, in a given time, than the root and anterior margin. 



Fig. 24. — ^Wing of tlie Bird with 
ttf bf Short axis of the wing (axis 
for tip of wing, k). 

Cf df Long axis (axis for posterior 
marghi of wing, h, i, 7, A, /), 
jn, M, Short axis of rowing 
feathers ot wing. 

y, s, Long axi.s of rowing feathers 
of wing. Tile rotation of 
tlic rowing feathers on 


il.s root (rt, b) cranked forwards; 

their long axis (they are 
eccentrics) enables them 
to open or separate during 
the up, and close or come 
together during the down 
strokes, 

^ ft S Pi concave shape presented 
by tlie under surface of the 
wing. 


The rapidity of travel of the insect wing is m some cases 
enormous. The wasp, for insUincc, is said to ply its wings at 
Uie rate of no, and the common house-fly at the rate of 330 
beats per second. Quick as are the vibrations of natural wii^gs, 
the speed of certain parts of the wing is amazingly increased. 
Wings as a rule are long and narrow. A$ a consequence, a 
comparatively slow and ^'cry 
limited movement at the root 
confers great range and im- 
mense speed at the tip, the 
speed of each portion of the 
wing increasing as the root of 
the wing is receded from. This 
is explained on a principle well 
understood in mechanics, viz. 
that when a wing or rod 
hinged at one end is made to 
move in a circle, the tip or 
free end of the wir^ or rod 
describes a much wider circle 
in a given time than a portion 
of the wing or rod nearer the 
hinge (fig. *5). 

One naturally inquires why 
the high speed of wings, and 
why the progressive increase 
of speed at their tips and 
posterior margins? The 
answer is not far to seek. If 
the wings were not driven at 
a high speed, and if they w^ere 
not eccentrics made to revolve 
upon two separate axes, they 
would of necessity be large 
cumbrous structures ; but 
large heavy wings would be difficult to work, and what is 
worse, they would (i! too large), instead of controlling the 
air, be controlled by it, and so cease to be flying organs. 

There is, however, another reason why wings should be made 
to vibrate at high speeds. The air, as explained, is a very light, 
thin, elastic medium, which yields on the slightest pressure, and 
unless the wings attacked it with great violence necessary 
recoil or resistance could not be obtained. The atmosphere, 
because of its great tenuity, mobility and comparative junpondei- 
ablUty, presents little resistance to bodies passing through it at 
low velocities. If, however, the speed be greatly acceieratedj 



Fig. 23 shows how different 
portions of the wing travel at 
different degrees of speed. In this 
figure the rod a, b, hinged at x, 
represents the wing. When the 
wing is made to vibrate, its several 
portions travel tiirough the spaces 
d b f, j k I, g h and e x c m 
exactly the same interval of time. 
The part of the wing marked &, 
which corresponds with the tip, 
consequently travels very much 
more rapidly than the part marked 
a, which corresponds with the root. 
mn, 0 pt curves made by the wing 
at the end of the up and down 
strokes ; r, position of the wing at 
the middle of the stroke. 
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the action of even an ordinary caOe is sufficient to elicit a recoil. 
This comes of the action and reaction oi matter, the resistance 
experienced varying according to the density of the atmosphere 
• and the shape, extent and velocity of the body acting upon it. 
While, therefore, scarcely any impediment is offered to the pro- 
gress of an animal in motion in the air, it is often exceedingly 
difficult to compress the air with sufficient rapidity and energy 
to convert it into a suitable fulcrum for securing the necessary 
support and forward impetus. This arises from the fact that 
bodies moving in air experience a minimum of resistance and 
occasion a maximum of displacement. Another and very obvious 
di^culty is traceable to the great disparity in the weight of air 
as compared with any known solid, and the consequent want of 
buoying or sustaining power which that disparity involves. If 
we compare air with water we find it is nearly looo times lighter. 
To meet these peculiarities the insect, bird and bat are furnished 
with extensive flying surfaces in the shape of wings, which they 
apply with singular velocity and power to the air, as levers of 
the third order. In this form of lever the power is applied 
between the fulcrum and the weight to be raised. The power 
is represented by the wing, the fulcrum by the air, and the 
weight by the body of the flying animal. Although the third 
order of lever is particularly inefficient when the fulcrum is rigid 
and immobile, it possesses singular advantages when these 
conditions are reversed, that is, when the fulcrum, as happens 
with the air, is elastic and yielding. In this instance a very slight 
movement at the root of the pinion, or that end of the lever 

directed towards the body, 
is followed by an immense 
sweep of the extremity of 
the wing, where its elevat- 
ing and propelling power 
is greatest — this arrange- 
ment ensuring that the 
large quantity of air 
necessary for support and 
propulsion shall be com- 
pressed under the most 
favourable conditions. 

In this process the 



In this figure /, /" represent 
■ ‘ ‘ oy the 


Fig. 26.- 

the movable fulcra furnished by the v. t 
air, p p' the power re.sidiiig in the wing, body per- 

and h the body to be moved. In order Inrms an important part, 
to make the problem of flight more in- by acting upon the in- 
telligible, the lever formed by the wing clined planes formed by 
is prolonged beyond the body (fc), and .u • [ • 1 A 

to the root of the wing so extended the 

sents progression. I he power 
wing and the weight may thus 
When the be said to reciprocate, the 


weight (it', «/') is attached; a' represents progression, 
the universal joint by which the 


is attached to the body. 

wing ascends sls shown at p the air two sitting as rt were'sldc 
(fulcrum /) resists its upward passage, , ., % , , . . 

and forces the body (i) or its repte- by side and blending their 
sentatives (ai) slightly downwards, peculiar influences to pro- 
When the wing descends as shown at duce a commoif result, as 
p\ the air (fulcrum /') resists its down- • ’ • 
ward passage, and forces the body (6) 
or its representative {w') slightly up- 
wards. From this it follows tliat when they elevate the body,wthe 
the wing rises the body falls, and vice wings being active and 
versa — the wing describing tlio ajc of - ■ ' 

a largo circle (/ /'), the body (fc), or the 
weights {w, w*) representing it, describ- 
ing the arc of a small circle. 


indicated at fig. 26. 

When the wings descend 


the body passive; when 
the body descends it con- 
tributes to the elevation of 
th^ wings,^ the body being 
active and the wings more or less passive.' It is in -this way that 
weight forms a factor in flight, the wings and the weight of the body 
reciprocating and mutually slitting and relieving each other. 
This is an argument for emptjMite.four wings in artificial flight, — 
the wings l^ing so arrangisMKit the two which are up shall 
always by their fall mecliilif|iflly elevate the two which are 
down. Such an arrangeniett % calculated greatly to conserve 
the driving power, and as a consequence, to reduce the weight. 


' The other forces which assist in elevating the wings are — (a) the 
elevator muscles of the wings, {h) the elastic properties of the wings, 
and (i:) the reaction of the compressed air on the under surfaces of 
the wings. 


That the we^ht of the body plays an important part in the 
production of flight may be proved by a very simple cxpcrimenL 
If two quill feathers are fixed in an ordinary cork, and so arranged 
that they expand and arch 
above it (fig. 27), it is found 
that if the apparatus be 
dropped from a vertical 
height of 3 yds. it does 
not fall vertically down- 
wards, but downwards and 
fonvards in a curve, the 
forward travel amounting 
in some instances to a yard 
and a half. Here the cork, 
in falling, acts upon the 
feathers (which are to all 4 
intents and purposes wings ), 
and these in turn act upon 

the air, in such a manner as cork ; d, e, /, g, downw^ard and /o^- 
to produce a horizontal U)ard curved trajectory made by the 
transference. feathers and cork before reaching the 

In order to utilize the air 

as a means of transit, the body in motion, whether it moves 
in virtue of the life it possesses, or because of a force super- 
added, must be heavier than air. It must tread with its 
wings and rise upon the air as a swimmer upon the water, 
or as a kite upon the wind. This is necessary for the simple 
reason that the body must be active, the air passive. The. 
flying body must act against gravitation, and elevate and 
carry itself forward at the expense of the air and of the force 
which resides in it, whatever that may be. If it were other- 
wise — if it were rescued from the law of gravitation on the 
one hand, and bereft of independent movement on the other, 
it would float about uncontrolled and uncontrollable like an 
ordinary balloon. 

In flight one of two things is necessary. Either the wings must 
attack the air with great violence, or the air in rapid motion must 
attack the wings : either suffices. If a bird attempts to fly in a 
calm, the wings must be made to smite the air after the manner 
of a boy's kite with great vigour and at a high speed. In this 
case the wings fly the bird. If, however, the bird is fairly 
launched in space and a stiff breeze is blowing, all that is required 
in many instances is to extend the wings at a slight upward 
angle to the horizon so that the under parts of the wings present 
kite-like surfaces. In these circumstances the rapidly moving 
air flies the bird . The flight of the albatross supplies the necessary 
illustration. If by any chance this magnificent bird alights 
upon the sea he must flap and beat the water and air with his 
wings with tremendous energy until he gets fairly launched. 
This done he extends his enormous pinions ^ and sails majestically 
along, seldom deigning to flap his wings, the breeze doing th« 
work for him. A familiar illustration of the same principle may 
be witnessed any day when children are engaged in the pastime 
of kite-flying. If two boys attempt to fly a kite in a calm, the 
one must hold up the kite and let go when the other runs. In 
this case the under surface of the kite is made to strike the still 
air. If, however, a stiff autumn breeze be blowing, it suffices if 
the boy who formerly ran when the kite was let go stands still. 
In this case the air in rapid motion strikes the under surface 
of the kite and forces it up. The string and the hand are to the 
kite what the weight of the flying creature is to the inclined 
planes formed by its wings. 

The area of the insect, bird and bat, when the wings are fully 
expanded, is greater than that of any other class of animaj> 
their weight being proportionally less. As already stfi^ed, 
however, it ought never to be forgotten that even the lightest 
insect, bird or bat is vastly heavier than the air, and that no 
fixed relation exists between the weight of body and expanse 
of wing in any of the orders. We have thus light-bodied and 

® The wings of the albatross, when fully extended, measure across 
the back some 14 ft. They are exceedingly narrow, being sometimes 
under a foot in width. 
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lar^-wu^ed insects and birds, as the butterfly and heron ; and 
others with heavy bodies and small wings, as the beetle and 
partridge. Similar remarks are to be made of bats. Those 
apparent inconsistencies in the dimensions of the body and wings 
are readily explained by the greater muscular development 
of the heavy-bodied, small-winged insects, birds and bats, and 
the increased power and rapidity with which the wings in them 
are made to oscillate. This is of the utmost importance in the 
science of aviation, as showing that flight may be attained by a 
heavy powerful animal with comparatively small wings, as well 
as by a lighter one with greatly enlarged wings. While, therefore, 
there is apparently no correspondence between the area of the 
wing and the animal to be raised, there is, except in the case of 
sailing insects, birds and bats, an unvarying relation as to the 
weight and number of oscillations ; so that the problem of flight 
would seem to resolve itself into one of weight, power, velocity 
and small surfaces, versus buoyancy, debility, diminished speed 
and extensive surfaces— weight in either case being a sine qua 
nmu 

That no fixed relation exists between the area of the wings and 
the size and weight of the body to 
be elevated is evident on comparing 
the dimensions of the wings and 
bodies of the several orders of insects, 
bats and birds. If such comparison 
he made, it will be found that the 
pinions in some instances diminish 
while the bodies increase, and the 
converse. No practical good can 
therefore accrue to aviation from 
elaborate measurements of the wings 
andbody of any flying thing; neither 
can any rule be laid down as to the 
extent of surface required for sus- 
taining a given weight in the air. 

The statements here advanced are 
borne out by the fact that the wings 
of insects, bats and birds may be 
materially reduced without impair- 
ing their powers of flight. In such 
cases the speed with which the 
wings are driven is increased in 
the direct ratio of the mutilation, 

Tlie inference to be deduced from the foregoing is plainly this, 
that even in large-bodied, small-winged insects and birds the 
wing-surface is greatly in excess, the surplus wing area supplying 



Fig. 28. — Hawk and Pigeon, 


that degree of elevating and sustaining power which is necessary 
to prevent undue exertion on the part of the volant animal. In 
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this we have a partial explanation of the buoyancy of insects, 
and the great lifting power possessed by birds and bats, — the 
bats carrying their young without inconvenience, the birds elevat- 
ing surprising quantities of fish, game, carrion, &c. (fig. 28). 

While, as explained, no definite relation exists between the 
weight of a flying animal and the size of its flying surfaces, there 
being, as stated, heavydxjdied and small-winged insects, birds 
^d bate, and the converse, and while, as has been shown, flight 
is possible within a wide range, the wings being, as a rule, in 
excess of what are required for the purposes of flight, — still it 
appears from the researches of L. de Lucy that there is a general 
law, to the effect that the larger the volant animal, the smaller, 
by comparison, are its flying surfaces. The existence of such 
a law is very encouraging so far as artificial flight is concerned, 
for it shows that the flying surfaces of a large, heavy, powerful 
flying machine will be comparatively small, and consequently 
comparatively compact and strong. This is a point of very 
considerable importance, as the object desiderated in a flying 
machine is elevating capacity. 

De Lucy tabulated his results as under : — 


It is easy, by the aid of this table, to follow the order, always 
decreasing, of the surfaces, in proportion as the winged animal in- 
creases in size and weight. Thus, m comparing the insects with one 
another, we find tliat the gnat, which weighs 460 times less than the 
stag-beetle, has 14 times more of surface. The lady-bird weighs 
150 times less than the stag-beetle, and possesses 5 times more of 
surface, &c. It is the same with the birds. The sparrow weighs 
about 10 times less than the pigeon, and has twice as much surface 
The pigeon weighs about 8 times less than the stork, and has twice 
as much surface. The sparrow weighs 339 times less than the 
Australian crane, and possesses 7 time.s more surface, &c. If now 
we compare the insects and the birds, the gradation will become 
even much more striking. The gnat, for example, weighs 97,000 
times less than the pigeon, and has 40 times more surface ; it weighs 
three millions ol times less than the crane of Australia, and possesses 
140 times more of surface than this latter, the weight of which is 
about 9 kilograrames 500 grammes (25 R) 5 or. 9 dwt. troy, 20 lb 15 oz. 
2j dr. avoirdupois). 

The Australian crane, the heaviest bird weighed, is that which has 
the smallest amount of surface, for, referred to the kilogramme, it 
does not give us a surface of more than 899 square centimetres {139 
sq. in.), that is to say, about an eleventh part of a square metre. 
But every one knows that these grallatorial animals are excellent 
birds of flight. Of all travelling birds they undertake the longest 
and most remote journeys. They are, in addition, the eagle excepted, 
the birds which elevate themselves the highest, and the flight of which 
is the longest maintained.” ^ 

The way in which the natural wing rises and falls on the air, 
and reciprocates with the body of the flying creature, has a very 
obvious bearing upon artificial flight. In natural flight the body 
of the flying creature falls slightly forward in a curve when the 

* On the Flight of Birds^ of Bats and of Insects, in reference to the 
subject of Aerial Locomotion ^ by L. de Lucy (Paris). 
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Birds. 

Names* 

Flying Surface 
referred to the 
Kilogramme 
= 2 ib 8 oz. 3 dwt. 

2 gr. avoird. 

= 2 lb 3 oz. 4*428 
dr. troy. 

Names. 

Flying Surface 
referred to the 
Kilogramme. 

Gnat . . , , , 

Dragon-fly (small) 
Coccinclla (Lady-bird) 
Dragon-fly (common) 
Tipula, or Daddy-long-leg.s 

Bee 

Meat-fly .... 
Drone (blue) , , 

Cockchafer .... 

r Stag-beetle \ 
Lucanusj (female) / 
cervus] Stag-beetle \ 

1 / ' 

Rhinoceros-beetle 

sq. 

yds. ft. ^ 

II 8 9F 

7 2 56 

5 13 87 

5 * 89 

3 5 II 

I * 74l 

I 3 54} 

I 2 20 

1 2 50 

I I 39i 

0 8 33 

0 6 122^ 

« 

Swallow . . • • 

Sparrow . • , , 

Turtle-dove 

Pigeon .... 

Stork 

Vulture .... 

Crane of Australia . 

j 

y^s. ft. in. 

1 I 104^1 

0 5 142J 

0 4 100} 

0 2 113 

02 20 

0 1 116 

0 0 130 
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the action of even an ordinary caOe is sufficient to elicit a recoil. 
This comes of the action and reaction oi matter, the resistance 
experienced varying according to the density of the atmosphere 
• and the shape, extent and velocity of the body acting upon it. 
While, therefore, scarcely any impediment is offered to the pro- 
gress of an animal in motion in the air, it is often exceedingly 
difficult to compress the air with sufficient rapidity and energy 
to convert it into a suitable fulcrum for securing the necessary 
support and forward impetus. This arises from the fact that 
bodies moving in air experience a minimum of resistance and 
occasion a maximum of displacement. Another and very obvious 
di^culty is traceable to the great disparity in the weight of air 
as compared with any known solid, and the consequent want of 
buoying or sustaining power which that disparity involves. If 
we compare air with water we find it is nearly looo times lighter. 
To meet these peculiarities the insect, bird and bat are furnished 
with extensive flying surfaces in the shape of wings, which they 
apply with singular velocity and power to the air, as levers of 
the third order. In this form of lever the power is applied 
between the fulcrum and the weight to be raised. The power 
is represented by the wing, the fulcrum by the air, and the 
weight by the body of the flying animal. Although the third 
order of lever is particularly inefficient when the fulcrum is rigid 
and immobile, it possesses singular advantages when these 
conditions are reversed, that is, when the fulcrum, as happens 
with the air, is elastic and yielding. In this instance a very slight 
movement at the root of the pinion, or that end of the lever 

directed towards the body, 
is followed by an immense 
sweep of the extremity of 
the wing, where its elevat- 
ing and propelling power 
is greatest — this arrange- 
ment ensuring that the 
large quantity of air 
necessary for support and 
propulsion shall be com- 
pressed under the most 
favourable conditions. 

In this process the 
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Fig. 26.- 

the movable fulcra furnished by the v. t 
air, p p' the power re.sidiiig in the wing, body per- 

and h the body to be moved. In order Inrms an important part, 
to make the problem of flight more in- by acting upon the in- 
telligible, the lever formed by the wing clined planes formed by 
is prolonged beyond the body (fc), and .u • [ • 1 A 

to the root of the wing so extended the 

sents progression. I he power 
wing and the weight may thus 
When the be said to reciprocate, the 


weight (it', «/') is attached; a' represents progression, 
the universal joint by which the 


is attached to the body. 

wing ascends sls shown at p the air two sitting as rt were'sldc 
(fulcrum /) resists its upward passage, , ., % , , . . 

and forces the body (i) or its repte- by side and blending their 
sentatives (ai) slightly downwards, peculiar influences to pro- 
When the wing descends as shown at duce a commoif result, as 
p\ the air (fulcrum /') resists its down- • ’ • 
ward passage, and forces the body (6) 
or its representative {w') slightly up- 
wards. From this it follows tliat when they elevate the body,wthe 
the wing rises the body falls, and vice wings being active and 
versa — the wing describing tlio ajc of - ■ ' 

a largo circle (/ /'), the body (fc), or the 
weights {w, w*) representing it, describ- 
ing the arc of a small circle. 


indicated at fig. 26. 

When the wings descend 


the body passive; when 
the body descends it con- 
tributes to the elevation of 
th^ wings,^ the body being 
active and the wings more or less passive.' It is in -this way that 
weight forms a factor in flight, the wings and the weight of the body 
reciprocating and mutually slitting and relieving each other. 
This is an argument for emptjMite.four wings in artificial flight, — 
the wings l^ing so arrangisMKit the two which are up shall 
always by their fall mecliilif|iflly elevate the two which are 
down. Such an arrangeniett % calculated greatly to conserve 
the driving power, and as a consequence, to reduce the weight. 


' The other forces which assist in elevating the wings are — (a) the 
elevator muscles of the wings, {h) the elastic properties of the wings, 
and (i:) the reaction of the compressed air on the under surfaces of 
the wings. 


That the we^ht of the body plays an important part in the 
production of flight may be proved by a very simple cxpcrimenL 
If two quill feathers are fixed in an ordinary cork, and so arranged 
that they expand and arch 
above it (fig. 27), it is found 
that if the apparatus be 
dropped from a vertical 
height of 3 yds. it does 
not fall vertically down- 
wards, but downwards and 
fonvards in a curve, the 
forward travel amounting 
in some instances to a yard 
and a half. Here the cork, 
in falling, acts upon the 
feathers (which are to all 4 
intents and purposes wings ), 
and these in turn act upon 

the air, in such a manner as cork ; d, e, /, g, downw^ard and /o^- 
to produce a horizontal U)ard curved trajectory made by the 
transference. feathers and cork before reaching the 

In order to utilize the air 

as a means of transit, the body in motion, whether it moves 
in virtue of the life it possesses, or because of a force super- 
added, must be heavier than air. It must tread with its 
wings and rise upon the air as a swimmer upon the water, 
or as a kite upon the wind. This is necessary for the simple 
reason that the body must be active, the air passive. The. 
flying body must act against gravitation, and elevate and 
carry itself forward at the expense of the air and of the force 
which resides in it, whatever that may be. If it were other- 
wise — if it were rescued from the law of gravitation on the 
one hand, and bereft of independent movement on the other, 
it would float about uncontrolled and uncontrollable like an 
ordinary balloon. 

In flight one of two things is necessary. Either the wings must 
attack the air with great violence, or the air in rapid motion must 
attack the wings : either suffices. If a bird attempts to fly in a 
calm, the wings must be made to smite the air after the manner 
of a boy's kite with great vigour and at a high speed. In this 
case the wings fly the bird. If, however, the bird is fairly 
launched in space and a stiff breeze is blowing, all that is required 
in many instances is to extend the wings at a slight upward 
angle to the horizon so that the under parts of the wings present 
kite-like surfaces. In these circumstances the rapidly moving 
air flies the bird . The flight of the albatross supplies the necessary 
illustration. If by any chance this magnificent bird alights 
upon the sea he must flap and beat the water and air with his 
wings with tremendous energy until he gets fairly launched. 
This done he extends his enormous pinions ^ and sails majestically 
along, seldom deigning to flap his wings, the breeze doing th« 
work for him. A familiar illustration of the same principle may 
be witnessed any day when children are engaged in the pastime 
of kite-flying. If two boys attempt to fly a kite in a calm, the 
one must hold up the kite and let go when the other runs. In 
this case the under surface of the kite is made to strike the still 
air. If, however, a stiff autumn breeze be blowing, it suffices if 
the boy who formerly ran when the kite was let go stands still. 
In this case the air in rapid motion strikes the under surface 
of the kite and forces it up. The string and the hand are to the 
kite what the weight of the flying creature is to the inclined 
planes formed by its wings. 

The area of the insect, bird and bat, when the wings are fully 
expanded, is greater than that of any other class of animaj> 
their weight being proportionally less. As already stfi^ed, 
however, it ought never to be forgotten that even the lightest 
insect, bird or bat is vastly heavier than the air, and that no 
fixed relation exists between the weight of body and expanse 
of wing in any of the orders. We have thus light-bodied and 

® The wings of the albatross, when fully extended, measure across 
the back some 14 ft. They are exceedingly narrow, being sometimes 
under a foot in width. 
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He, in fact, endemronrs to prove that a bird rndfies: 
itself forward upon tho air by the peq>endiculaj vibcitioi\ of its 
wings, the wings during their action forming a the base of 

which (c ^ e) is directed to- 
wards the head of the bird, 
the apex (e/) being directed 
towards tl^ tail (d). In the 
196th proposition of his work 
(De motu anmaliwn, Leiden, 
1685) he states that — 

If the expanded wings of a 
bird ausponded in the air shall 
strike the undisturbed air be- 
neath it with a motion perpen- 
dicular io the horizon ^ the bird 
plQ, will fly with a transverse motion 

Borelli's bird with artificial wings, hi a plane parallel with llic 
f Anterior margin of the riglit horizon.” “If,” he adds, “the 
wing.consistmgofarigidrod. of the bird be expanded, 

0 fl, Posterior margin of the right ^^d tho undc'i- surfacc-s of the 
wing, consisting of flexible wings bo struck by the air 
feathers. ascending perpendicularly to the 

be, Anterior; and horiem with such a force as 

/, Posterior margins of the left “hall prevent the bird gliding 
wing same as the right. downwards (i.e. with a tend- 
d, TaU of the Wrd. Rhdc do^vnwarda) ^om 

r g,d h, vertical direction of the ^^hing, it will be urged in a 
down stroke of the wing. horizoatal direction.” 

The same argument is re- 
stated in different words as under : — ” If the air under the wings be 
struck by the flexible portions of the wings {ftahella, literally ty 
flaps or small fans) with a motion perpendicular to tho horizon, the 
sails {vela) and flexible portions of the wiugs {fiabella) will yield in 
an upward direction and form a wedge, the point of which is 
directed towards the tail. Wliether, therefore, tlie air strike.s the 
wings from below, or tlie wings strike the air from above, the result 
is the .same, — Ibe iiosterior or flexible margins of the wings yield 
in an upward direction, and in so doing urge the bird in a hori- 
zontal direction. ” 

'There are three points in Borelli’s argument to wliich it is 
necessary to draw attention: (1) the direction of the down 
stroke : it is stated to be vertically downwards ; (2.) the construc- 
tion of the anterior margin of the wing ; it is stated to consi.st 
of a rigid rod ,* (3) the function delegated ta the posterior margin 
of the wing : it is said to yield in ati upivard direction during the 
down stroke. 

With regard to the first point. It is incorrect to say the wing 
strikes vertically downwards, for, as already explained, the body 
of a flying bird is a body in motion ; but as a body in motion 
tends to fall downwards and forwards, the wing must strike 
downwards and forwards in order effectually to prevent its fall. 
Moreover, in point of fact, all natural wings, and all artificial 
wings constructed on the natural type, invariably strike down- 
wards and forwards. 

With regard to the second point, viz. the supposed rigidity 
of the anterior margin of the wing, it is only necessary to examine 
the anterior margins of natural wings to ^ convincjed that they 
are in every case flexible and elastic. Similar remarks apply to 
properly constructed artificial wings. If the anterior margins of 
natural and artificial wings were rigid, it would be impossible 
to make them vibrate smoothly and continuously. This is a 
matter of experiment. If a rigid rod, or a wing with a i^d 
anterior margin, be made to vibrate, the vibration is characterized 
by an unequal jerky motion, at the end of the down and up 
strokes, which contrasts strangely with the smooth, steady 
fanning movement peculiar to natural wings. 

As to the third point, viz. the upward bending of the posterior 
margin of the wing during the diown stroke, it is necessary to 
remark that the statement is true if it means a slight upward 
beading, but that it is untrue if it means an extensive upward 
bending. 

Borelli does not state the amount of upward bending, but one 
of his followers, E. J. Marey, maintains that during the down 
stroke the wing yields until its under surface makes a backward 
angle with the horizon of 45^. Marey further states that during 
the up stroke the wing yields to a corresponding extent in an 
opposite direction-* the posterior margin of the wing, according 
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» to, pa™. MM* of .«• pTm M mfcn. 

■ to c!rcum®f®®cos, ^ory tinie' the wing rises and falls. 

That tiie pt^rior margio of the wing yfejds to a slkht extent 
diring both the (town and up etrokes will readily be admitted, 
alike because of the yeiy delicate and highly elastic properties 
of the posterior margins of the wing, and because of the com- 
paratively great force employed in its propulsion ; but lhat it 
does not yield to the extent stated by Marey is a matter of 
absolute certainty. This admits of direct proof. If any one 
watches the horizontal or upward flight of a large bird he will 
observe ^at the posterior or flexible margin of the wing never 
rises during the down stroke to a perceptible extent, so that the 
under surface of the wing, as a whole, never looks backwards. 
On the contrary, he will perceive that the under surface of the 
wing (during the down stroke) invariably looks forwards and 
forms a true kite with the horizon, the angles made by the kite 
varying at every part of the down stroke, as shown more 
particularly c d e f g, i j kl m oi fi^. 30. 

The autliorB who have adopted Borelli plan of artificial wing, 

I and who have endorsed his mechanical views of the wing’s action 
most fully, are J. C^brier, H. E. G. Strauss-Diirckheim and 
Marey. Borelli’s artificial wing, it will be remembered, consists 
of a rigid rod in front and a flexible sail behind. It is also made 
to strike vertically downwards. According to Chabrior, the wing 
has only one period of acthdty. He believes that if the wing be 
suddenly lowered by the depressor muscles, it is elevated solely 
by the reaction of the air. There is one unanswerable objection 
to this theory : the bird.s and bats, and some if not tall the insects, 
have disti^t elevator muscles, and can elevate their wings at 
pleasure w»i not flying and when, consequently, the reaction 
of the air is^t elicited. Strauss-Diirckheim agrees with Borelli 
both as to the natural and the artificial wing. He is of opinion 
that thtt insect abstracts from the air by means of the inclined 
plane a component force (composant) which it employs to support 
and direct itself. In his theology of nature he describes a sche- 
matic wing as consisting of a rigid ribbing in front, and a flexible 
sail behind. A membrane so constructed will, according to him, 
he fit for flight. It will suffice if such a sail elevates and lowers 
itself succc.ssively. It will of its own accord dispose itself as an 
inclmed plane, and receiving obliquely the reaction of the air, 
it transfers into tractile force a part of the vertical impulsion it 
has received. 'These two parts of the wing, moreover, arc equally 
indispensable to each other. 

Marey repeats Borelli and Durckheim with very trifling 
modifications, so late as 1869. He describes two artificial wings, 
the one composed of a rigid rod and sail — -the rod representing 
the stiff anterior margin of the wing ; the sail, which is made of 
paper bordered with cardboard, the flexible posterior margin, 
llic other wing consists of a rigid nervure in front and behind of 
thin parchment which supports fine rods of steel. He states that 
if the wing only elevates and depresses itself, the resistance of 
the air is sufficient to produce all the other movements. In 
effect (according to Marey) the wing of an insect has not the power 
of equal resistance in every part. On the anterior margm tho 
extended nervures make it rigid, while behind it is fine and 
flexible. During the vi^rous depression of the wing, the nervure 
has the power of remaining rigid, whereas the flexible portion, 
being pushed in an upward direction on account of the resistance 
it experiences from the air, assumes an oblique position which 
causes the upper surface of the wing to look forwards. The 
reverse of this, in Marey’s opinion, takes place during the eleva- 
tion of the wing — the resistance of the air from above causing 
the upper surface of the wing to look backwards. . . . *‘ At first,” 
he says, “ the plane of the wing is parallel with the body of the 
animal. It lowers itself — the front part of the wing strongly 
resists, the sail which follows it being flexible yields. Carried by 
the ribbing (the anterior margin of the wing) which lowers itself, 
the sail or posterior margm of the wing being raised meanwhile 
by the air, which sets it straight again, the saS will take an inter- 
mediate position and incline itself about 45** plus or minus accord- 
ing to circumstances. . w . The wing Gontmues its movements 
pf depression inclined to the horizon ] but the impulse of the air, 
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the action of even an ordinary caOe is sufficient to elicit a recoil. 
This comes of the action and reaction oi matter, the resistance 
experienced varying according to the density of the atmosphere 
• and the shape, extent and velocity of the body acting upon it. 
While, therefore, scarcely any impediment is offered to the pro- 
gress of an animal in motion in the air, it is often exceedingly 
difficult to compress the air with sufficient rapidity and energy 
to convert it into a suitable fulcrum for securing the necessary 
support and forward impetus. This arises from the fact that 
bodies moving in air experience a minimum of resistance and 
occasion a maximum of displacement. Another and very obvious 
di^culty is traceable to the great disparity in the weight of air 
as compared with any known solid, and the consequent want of 
buoying or sustaining power which that disparity involves. If 
we compare air with water we find it is nearly looo times lighter. 
To meet these peculiarities the insect, bird and bat are furnished 
with extensive flying surfaces in the shape of wings, which they 
apply with singular velocity and power to the air, as levers of 
the third order. In this form of lever the power is applied 
between the fulcrum and the weight to be raised. The power 
is represented by the wing, the fulcrum by the air, and the 
weight by the body of the flying animal. Although the third 
order of lever is particularly inefficient when the fulcrum is rigid 
and immobile, it possesses singular advantages when these 
conditions are reversed, that is, when the fulcrum, as happens 
with the air, is elastic and yielding. In this instance a very slight 
movement at the root of the pinion, or that end of the lever 

directed towards the body, 
is followed by an immense 
sweep of the extremity of 
the wing, where its elevat- 
ing and propelling power 
is greatest — this arrange- 
ment ensuring that the 
large quantity of air 
necessary for support and 
propulsion shall be com- 
pressed under the most 
favourable conditions. 

In this process the 



In this figure /, /" represent 
■ ‘ ‘ oy the 


Fig. 26.- 

the movable fulcra furnished by the v. t 
air, p p' the power re.sidiiig in the wing, body per- 

and h the body to be moved. In order Inrms an important part, 
to make the problem of flight more in- by acting upon the in- 
telligible, the lever formed by the wing clined planes formed by 
is prolonged beyond the body (fc), and .u • [ • 1 A 

to the root of the wing so extended the 

sents progression. I he power 
wing and the weight may thus 
When the be said to reciprocate, the 


weight (it', «/') is attached; a' represents progression, 
the universal joint by which the 


is attached to the body. 

wing ascends sls shown at p the air two sitting as rt were'sldc 
(fulcrum /) resists its upward passage, , ., % , , . . 

and forces the body (i) or its repte- by side and blending their 
sentatives (ai) slightly downwards, peculiar influences to pro- 
When the wing descends as shown at duce a commoif result, as 
p\ the air (fulcrum /') resists its down- • ’ • 
ward passage, and forces the body (6) 
or its representative {w') slightly up- 
wards. From this it follows tliat when they elevate the body,wthe 
the wing rises the body falls, and vice wings being active and 
versa — the wing describing tlio ajc of - ■ ' 

a largo circle (/ /'), the body (fc), or the 
weights {w, w*) representing it, describ- 
ing the arc of a small circle. 


indicated at fig. 26. 

When the wings descend 


the body passive; when 
the body descends it con- 
tributes to the elevation of 
th^ wings,^ the body being 
active and the wings more or less passive.' It is in -this way that 
weight forms a factor in flight, the wings and the weight of the body 
reciprocating and mutually slitting and relieving each other. 
This is an argument for emptjMite.four wings in artificial flight, — 
the wings l^ing so arrangisMKit the two which are up shall 
always by their fall mecliilif|iflly elevate the two which are 
down. Such an arrangeniett % calculated greatly to conserve 
the driving power, and as a consequence, to reduce the weight. 


' The other forces which assist in elevating the wings are — (a) the 
elevator muscles of the wings, {h) the elastic properties of the wings, 
and (i:) the reaction of the compressed air on the under surfaces of 
the wings. 


That the we^ht of the body plays an important part in the 
production of flight may be proved by a very simple cxpcrimenL 
If two quill feathers are fixed in an ordinary cork, and so arranged 
that they expand and arch 
above it (fig. 27), it is found 
that if the apparatus be 
dropped from a vertical 
height of 3 yds. it does 
not fall vertically down- 
wards, but downwards and 
fonvards in a curve, the 
forward travel amounting 
in some instances to a yard 
and a half. Here the cork, 
in falling, acts upon the 
feathers (which are to all 4 
intents and purposes wings ), 
and these in turn act upon 

the air, in such a manner as cork ; d, e, /, g, downw^ard and /o^- 
to produce a horizontal U)ard curved trajectory made by the 
transference. feathers and cork before reaching the 

In order to utilize the air 

as a means of transit, the body in motion, whether it moves 
in virtue of the life it possesses, or because of a force super- 
added, must be heavier than air. It must tread with its 
wings and rise upon the air as a swimmer upon the water, 
or as a kite upon the wind. This is necessary for the simple 
reason that the body must be active, the air passive. The. 
flying body must act against gravitation, and elevate and 
carry itself forward at the expense of the air and of the force 
which resides in it, whatever that may be. If it were other- 
wise — if it were rescued from the law of gravitation on the 
one hand, and bereft of independent movement on the other, 
it would float about uncontrolled and uncontrollable like an 
ordinary balloon. 

In flight one of two things is necessary. Either the wings must 
attack the air with great violence, or the air in rapid motion must 
attack the wings : either suffices. If a bird attempts to fly in a 
calm, the wings must be made to smite the air after the manner 
of a boy's kite with great vigour and at a high speed. In this 
case the wings fly the bird. If, however, the bird is fairly 
launched in space and a stiff breeze is blowing, all that is required 
in many instances is to extend the wings at a slight upward 
angle to the horizon so that the under parts of the wings present 
kite-like surfaces. In these circumstances the rapidly moving 
air flies the bird . The flight of the albatross supplies the necessary 
illustration. If by any chance this magnificent bird alights 
upon the sea he must flap and beat the water and air with his 
wings with tremendous energy until he gets fairly launched. 
This done he extends his enormous pinions ^ and sails majestically 
along, seldom deigning to flap his wings, the breeze doing th« 
work for him. A familiar illustration of the same principle may 
be witnessed any day when children are engaged in the pastime 
of kite-flying. If two boys attempt to fly a kite in a calm, the 
one must hold up the kite and let go when the other runs. In 
this case the under surface of the kite is made to strike the still 
air. If, however, a stiff autumn breeze be blowing, it suffices if 
the boy who formerly ran when the kite was let go stands still. 
In this case the air in rapid motion strikes the under surface 
of the kite and forces it up. The string and the hand are to the 
kite what the weight of the flying creature is to the inclined 
planes formed by its wings. 

The area of the insect, bird and bat, when the wings are fully 
expanded, is greater than that of any other class of animaj> 
their weight being proportionally less. As already stfi^ed, 
however, it ought never to be forgotten that even the lightest 
insect, bird or bat is vastly heavier than the air, and that no 
fixed relation exists between the weight of body and expanse 
of wing in any of the orders. We have thus light-bodied and 

® The wings of the albatross, when fully extended, measure across 
the back some 14 ft. They are exceedingly narrow, being sometimes 
under a foot in width. 
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D. S. Brown, ^ elastic aerial screws by J. Armour, ^ and elastic 
aeroplanes, wings and screws by Alphonse P^naud.® 

Fdnaud’s experiments are alike interesting and instructive. 
He constructed models to fly by three different methods:— 
(rt) by means of screws acting vertically upwards ; (b) by aero- 
planes propelled horizontally by screws j and (c) by wings which 



Fig. 35, - - Elastic Aerial Screw with twisted blades resembling 
(a b c d^e f gh). 

X, End of driving shaft, irig anterior or thick 

V, w, Sockets in which the roots margins of blades of screw, 

of the blades of the screw d c, h g, I'osterior or thin elastic 
rotate, the degree of rota- margins of blades of screw, 

tion being limited by steel The arrows w, 0, p, q, r 

springs {z, s). indicate the direction of 

ab,ef, tapering clastic rods form- travel. 

flapped in an upward and downward direction. An account of 
his helicopt^re or screw model appeared in the Aeronaut for 
January 1872, but before giving a description of it, it may be well 
to state very briefly what is known regarding the history of the 
screw as applied to tlie air. 

The first suggestion on this subject was given by A. J. P. 
Paucton in 1768. This author, in his treatise on the Theorie 
de la vis d'Arehinwde, describes a machine provided with two 
screws which he calls a “ pl^rophores.” In 1796 Sir George 



Cayley gave a practical illustration of the efficacy of the screw 
as applied to the air by constructing a small machine, consisting 
of two screws made of quill feathers, a representation of which 
we annex (fig. 36). Sir George writes as under : — 

"As it may be an amusement to some of your readers to sec a 
machine rise in tlie air by mechanical means, I will conclude my 
present com ra unication by describing an instrument of this kind, 
whicii any one can construct at the expense of ten minutes' labour. 

‘ " The Aero-bi-plane, or First Steps to Flight," Ninth Annual 
Report of the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain^ 1874. 

- " Resistance to Falling Planes on a Path of Traniation," Ninth 
Annual Report of the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain^ 1874. 

“ The Aerorreut for January 1872 and February 1S75. 


" a and 6, fig. 36, are two corks, into each of which are inserted 
four wing feathers from any bird, so as to be slightly inclined like 
the sails of a windmill, but in opposite directions in each set. A 
round shaft is fixed in the cork a, which ends in a shaip wint. At 
the upper part of the cork b is fixed a whalebone bow, having a small 
pivot hole in its centre to receive the point of the shaft. The bow is 
then to be strung equally on each side to the upper portion of the 
shaft, and the little machine is completed. Wind up the string by 
turning the flyers different ways, so that the spring of the bow may 
unwind them with their anterior edges ascending : then place the 
cork with the bow attached to it upon a tabic, and with a finger on 
the upper cork press strong enough to prevent the string from un- 
winding, and, taking it away suddenly, the instrument will rise to the 
ceiling." 

Cayley's screws were peculiar, inasmuch as they were super- 
imposed and rotated in opposite directions. He estimated that 
if the area of the screws was increased to 200 sq. ft., and 
moved by a man, they would elevate him. His interesting 
experiment is described at length, and the apparatus figured 
in Ntcolsofi's Journal, 1809, p. 172. 

Other experimenters, such as J, Degen in 1816 and Otloris 
Sarti in 1823, follow'ed Cayley at moderate intervals, constructing 
flying models on the vertical screw^ principle. In 1S42 W’. H. 
I’hillips succeeded, it is stated, in elevating a steam model by 
the aid of revolving fans, which according to his account flew 
across two fields after ha\'ing attained a great altitude ; and in 
1859 H. Bright took out a patent for a machine to be sustained 
by vertical screw^s. In 1863 the subject of aviation by vertical 
screw's receiv’ed a fresh impulse from the experiments of Gustave 
dc Ponton d’Amecourt, G. de la Landelle, and A. Nadar, who 
exhibited models driven by cloek-w'ork springs, w'hich ascended 
with gradWted weights a distance of from 10 to 12 ft. These 
models fragile that they usually broke in coming in contact 

with the grothd in their descent. Their flight, moreover, was 
unsatisfactory, from the fact that it only lasted a few seconds. 



Fig. 37. — De la Landelle's Flying-machine, m.n^o^p ; 0, i, s, 
Screw.s arranged on vertical axes to act vertically upw’aids. The 
vertical axes are surmounted by two parachutes, and the body of the 
machine is furnished with an engine, propeller, rudders and an exten- 
sive aeroplane. 

Stimulated by the success of his spring models, Ponton 
d'Am^court had a small steam model constructed. This model, 
which was shown at the exhibition of the Aeronautical Society 
of Great Britain at the Crystal Palace in 1868, consisted of two 
superposed screws propelled by an engine, the steam for ^hich 
was generated (for lightness) in an aluminium boiler. This 
steam model proved a failure, inasmuch as it only lifted a third 
of its owm weight. Fig. 37 embodies de la Landelle’s ideas. 

17 
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AH the utodrfs. referred to'^eyley’s excepted *)'were provided 
with rigid screws. In 1873 Pinaud disqgrded the r%id screws 
in favour «{ elastio-oms^ as Piettigrew had (kne some yean before. 

PkwBd also wfortitiktfld induif obber ender torsion for «he 
MdiSlebone atid ttotk-^srir^ Of the smdlter models, and the steam 
of the laj^r ones, -fiishelic^t^re or screw-model is nexnasksJble 
for its lightness, simplicity and power. The aceempanyiDg 
sketch will serve to iUiMtnrte its oonstrHCtion' (fig. 38). It oon- 



Fig. 3&-r<r-H4iicuptiro or Screw^Model, by P^Baittd, 


si$ts gf two s^parpgsdd eUwjtic screws (a a, b h\ the uppgr of which 
(a a) is fixed h> a vertical If aaae (c) ywhich is pivoted in the central 
pa/t (d) of Ube under iscrew. From ti>e centre of the urwicr 
scaew aa axle provided witia. a hook (/’), which performs Uie part 
g£ a crank, projects >in .an upward direction. Between the hook 
or crank (e) and tl>e ‘Centre of the upper 6ca?ew (a a), the india- 
rubber in a state of torsion (/) extends. By fixing the lower 
screw and turning the «pper one a sufficient number of times 
the requisite degree of torsion and power is obtained. The 
apparatus when liberated flies into the air sometimes to a height 
of 50 ft., and gyrates in large cirdes for a period varying from 
15 to 30 seconds. 

P^naud next directed his attention to the constructiwi of a 
model, to be prapelied ly a screw and sustaaied by an elastic 
aeroplane extendmg horizontcdly. Sir George Cayley proposed 
such a madmie in 1810, and W. S. Henson constructed and 
patented a similar machine in 1842. Several inventors succeeded 
in making models fly by the aid of aeroplanes and screws, as, 
e.g. J. Strinjfellow in 1847,2 and F. du Temple in 1857. These 
models flew ui a haphazard sort of a way, it being found exceed- 
ingly diiScult to confer on them the necessary degree of stability 
fore and aft and laterally. P^naud succeeded in overcoming 
the difficulty in question by the invention if what he des^nated 
an automatic ruoder* This consisted of a small elastic aeroplane 
plaaad alt or hcMatf Ihe principal aeroplane which is also elastic. 
Tfe tmo Ha tl ic extended horieontally aod made a 

sH^t xipmmi a^gle with the horboii; the angle ma(& by tibe 
sffiaBer aor 4 >tplaiw (the ii oid srj IMoig i%ht}y m excess of that 
made by the kiger. tWte india-rubber in the 

condition of torsion ; the pNiflillsr, a ecrew. The reader will 
undefstanid iliS arrangement by a reiwenee So the accompanying 
drawing (fig. 39). 

Models on the aeroplane screw type may be propelled by two 
screws, one jforfe and opposite directions; 

and in the event of only one screw e^qyed it may be 
placed in‘ front of or behind the a er o pla n e. 

When such a model is wound up and let go it defleba d s abont 
n ft., after which, having acquired . initial velocity, it rises and 
ms in a forward oipection at a height of frpm, 8 to 10 ft. from 

* Cayley's screws, as explained, were o^e of leaithers, and con- 
sequently et^tic. As, however, no allusion is piadc in his writings 
to the spperior^ advantages pps^ssed by ^stic over rigid screws, it is 
to be presuiped that featners were eniplbyed simply for convenience 
and lightness. Pettigrew, there is rehsbd to believe, was the first to 
advocate the eniployment of elastic screws for aerial purposes. 

® Stringfellow constructed a second model, which is described and 
figured further on (fig. 44). 


tlw gpotmd for a-flistence Of from 120 to -*30 ft. It flies Ihis 
distance in from Kyt»ii seeofids, its being something 

llk« ‘^2 ft.* pw oeaebd. with «hk«iodel, 

cAletdtttos ^thdie one hatse-pOww* Would elevate and 
siigpctft '85 lb. 

D. S. I^own also •wrote (<874) m support of eilnstic aero- 
biplanes. Ills experiments proved that two elastic aeioplanes 
united by a central shaft or shafts, and sejKirated by a wide 



a a, Elastic aeroplane. torsion, attached to hoOk 

b Automatic rudder. or crank at /. By holding 

c f, Aerial screw centred at /. the aeroplane (a a) and 

/f, J^meaijpporting.aerop(Iwie, tumiiig the acww (cc) the 

f udder and sersw. neoessRTy power is obtoiiied 

e, India-rubber, in a state of by torsion. (I’enaud.) 

interval, always produce increased staMlity. The produrtwn 
of flight by the vertical flapping of wings is in some reacts 
the most difficult, but this also has been attempted and aChiered. 
P^aud and A. H. de Vilknetive each constructed wingttl 
motWs. Matey was not so fortunate. He endeavoured to 
construct an artificial insect on the plan advocated by Borelli, 
Strauss-Diirckhgim .and Chabrier, but sigimHy failed, his insect 
never having been able to lift more than a third of its own 
weight. 

De Vilicneuve and P^naud constructed their winged models 
on different types, the fgnacr abfoetifig thebat, the latter the bird. 


4 ' 



Fia04|«b*“P6naud’s Arljlkdal Flying Bird. 
abed, a' y c'4' Elastic wings, torsion, which provides the 

which twist and untwist motive power, by causing 

when made to vibrate. the crank situated between 

a b, a' y, Anterior margins of the vertical wing supports 

wings. {g) to rotate ; as the crank 

cd,c'd\ Posterior fO^ revolve the wings are made 

wings, to vibrate by means of two 

XoiCwr portH^B ^f wii^ rpds which extend between 

attached tp central sh^ft of the crajik and tjbo roots of 

itiodri hy darfic bands at e, the wings. 

/, India^rtfbb^r in a eiite Of A, Tafl of artifleiai bhKl, 

,De Yfllcneuve made tbc pf his artificial bat conical in 
shape andiCornfarativaly rigiii He controlled the movements 
of the wings, and made them strike downwards and forwards 
in Imitation of natural wings. His model possessed great power 
of .rising. It riavated itself from the.ground with ease, «id flew 
in a horizontal diractiofi distance of 24 ft., aod at a velocity 
nf 20 m. an hour. P^nand^s mode! differed from dc yittaneuve's 
in'^being provided with elastic wings, the posterior margins 
j of which in addition to being elastic were free to move round tte 
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anterior margins as round axes (see fig. 24). India-rubber 
springs were made to extend between the in net posterior parts 
of the wmgs and the frame, corresponding to the backbone of 
the bird. 

A vertical movement having been communicated by means 
of india-rubber in a state of torsion to the roots of the wings, 
the wings themselves, in virtue of their elasticity, and because 
of the resistance experienced from the air, twisted and untwisted 
and formed reciprocating screws, precisely analogous to those 
originally described and figured by Pettigrew in 1867. Penaud's 
arrangement is shown in fig. 40. 

If the left wing of P^ud’s model d of fig. 40) be com- 
pared with the wing of the bat (fig. 18), or with Pettigrew’s 
artificial wing (fig. 32), the identity of prmc^ and application 
is at once afiparimt. 

Jn Pj^aud’s artifieml bsird the equ^fhrhmi is iecured by the 
additieo; taiL ThenxMkl cmniotTiiise iteelf iromihe ground, 
but on being Ubemted from the hand it descends ^ £t. car so, when, 
having acquired initial velocity, it fiics horinnkiBiBy foradiit^cc 
off o or more feet, and risesas- it flies from 7 to 9 ft. The foBowing 
are the measurements of the model in question 4e®gth of wing 
from tip to tip, 32 in. ; weight of wing, tail, frame, india-nibbcr, 
&c., 73 grammes (about 2J ounces). P.) 

JPlyiig - Bmsoa's %ing naadiine, designed in 

1843, was the earliest attempt at aviation on a great scale. 
Henson was one of the first to combine aerial screws with exten- 
sive supporting *^uctures occupying a nearly horizontal position. 
The accompanying illustration explains tlie combination (fig. 41). 



Pig. 41. — Henson's Aerostat. 


** The cM«f feat are of the invention was the very groat expanse 
of its snstMuing planes, which were larger in j)roportioTi to the weight 
it had I0 carry than those of many birds. The machine advanced 
with its front -edge a titllo raised, the effect of wiiidi was to pre.sent 
its under surface to the air wiiich it passed, the resistaiicc of 
which, actiag npun it.hkc sl strong wind on the s;uls of a windmill, 
prevented t lu* descent of the marl) me ;iiid its burden. The sustaining 
of the whole, tlierefore, depended upon the .speed at which it travcHed 
through the air, and the angle at which its iu»der surlasc impinged 
on the air in its front. . . . The machine, farfly preparod for flight, 
was started fiom the top of an inclined plane, in liescmding which it 
attained a velocity necessary to su.stain it in its further progress. 
That velocity would be g ««1 natty destroyad l>y the resistance of the 
air to the forward fli^t ; tt^was, thepeforc, the office of the steam- 
engine and the vanes it actnated sioarplyiD repair the loss of velocity ; 
it was laade, tbsrefiam, ozily^ tiie-poswr and weight necessary lor 
that sn a all aifeet." The editor of Nowton's Journal of Arts snd 
SdcM^s speaks- of it thus : — “The appnratw consists of « car con- 
taining the goods, pastengers, engines, Inol, Ac^ to whidi a rect- 
angular frame, xnade^ofwood or bamboo cane, and covefodwi«h canvas 
or oiM tUk, is attached. This frame extends on erthor sido-of?the car 
in' a similar imaniier to the outstretched wings of a bird ; but with this 
difference, that t±e fisumiis-'itxinicwahfe. Behind tlie wings are two 
vertical fan wheels, furnished with oblique vanes, which are intended 
to ‘ propel the apparatus throsrgh ■ the air. The minbarHake- caecudar 
wheels are the propollers, anfswering to* the wheels of a steam-dnat, 
and acting upon tiie air after the manner of a windmill. Those' wheels 
recetwB motifs from bands and pulleys from a steam xur otiaoren^ne 
contained in the car. To an axis at the stem of the car a triangular 
frame* Is attached, Tcsemhhng the tail of a bird, which is also covered 
canvas or oiled silk. This may be expanded or contracted at 
pleasure, and is moved up and down for the purpose of catcBCBg'tlie 
machine to ascend or d escend . Beneath the tail is a' mdder for diroct- 
mg tho course of the machine to the right or to the left ; and to 
facilitate the ^steering a sail is stretched between two^mastawhach iriae 
from the oar. The anioimt of canvas or oiled silk: necessary for toy- 
ing up the machine is stated to be equal to one square foot for each 
half pound of weight. “ 


F. H. Wenham, thinkmg to improve upon Henson, invented 
in r866 what he designate his aeroplanes. ^ These were thin, 
long, narrow structures, arranged above each other m 
tiers like so rnany shelves. They were tied toge^r at a slight 
upward angle, and combined strength and lightness. The idea 
was to obtain great ausUtimng- area in comparatively Binall space 
with comparative efrse of contnd. It was hoped that when the 
aeroplanes were wedged forward in the air by vertical serws, 
or by the body to be flown, each aeropfene would rest or float 
upon a stratum of undisturbed air, and that praetkaWy the 
aeroplanes would the same support as if spread out honzon- 
taWy. The accompanying figures illustrate Wenham^s views 
(figs. 42 amd 43)* 

Strh^feHow, who was origmOfiy associated with Henson, 
and built a successful flying model an 1847, made a second model 
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Fig. 42. — Wenliaoi*-a system of Acroplanas designed to carry a man. 


a, a, Thin planks, tiqsering at each 
end, and attached to a 
triasgle. 

bf Similar plank for supporting 
the aeronaut. 

Cf c, Thin bands of iran with truss 
planks n, a, and 

d,^,Vtrth)al sods. Betwean 


these are stretched five 
bandsof hoUand 1 5 in. broad 
and 16 ft. long, the total 
length of the web being 
80 ft. This apparatus, 
when caught by a gust of 
wand, aettutty fitted the 
OCfOIMAt. 


in 1868, in which Wenham’s aeroplanes were combined with 
aerial screws. This model was on view at the exhibition of the 
Acronautkal Society ef Great Britain., held at the Crystal Palace^ 



а, a. Main spar 16 ft. long ; 

б, 6, Panels, witlx base board -for 

aeronaut attached to mam 
apar. 

OfC, Thin tie^bafid of «teel with 
struts starting from main 
spar. This forms a slrcxng 
light framework for the 


^oeroj^toes, consisting of six 
web.s of thin holland 1 5 in. 
broad. The aeroplanes are 
kept in parallel plane by 
vertioal divisions of holland 
8 ft. wide. 

c, Wing propellers driven by 
the feet. 


London, in 1868. It was remarkably compact, elejghfct and 
li^t, and obtained the'£ioo priee of the exhibition for ite enghie, 
which was the lightest and mo.'rt powerful so far constructed. 
The iftustration Wow (fig. 44), drawn from a pbotographygives a 



Fig,. 44.-^rin9faiiow’8 Hying Machine. 


very good idea of tixe atraijgeiaent-r®, repcetanting the 
BuperimpDsed acroplaaes, d the tail, e, f the .screw .propellers. 
The superimposed a^9plMQs(^, b, c) in this machine contained 
a Bustainingareaof att-sq. ft., in addition to the tail(^f). Its engine 
represented a third of a horse power, and the weight of the 
vdiok (engine, boiler, water, fuel, superimposed aeroplanes and 
> “ On. Aierialiliocomotien,*’ AmnttulMi SocUty's B^ort iox 
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propellers) was under 12 lb. Its sustaining area, if that of the 
tail {d) be included, was something like 36 sq. ft., i.e. 3 sq. ft. for 
every pound. The model was forced by its propellers along a 
wire at a great speed, but so far as an observer could determine, 
failed to lift itself, notwithstanding its extreme lightness and 
the comparatively very great power employed. Stringfellow, 
however, stated that it occasionally left the wire and was sus- 
tained by its aeroplanes alone. 

The aerial steamer of Thomas Moy (fig. 45), designed in 1874, 
consisted of a light, powerful, skeleton frame resting on three 
wheels ; a very effective light engine constructed on a new 
principle, which dispensed with the old-fashioned, cumbrous 
boiler ; two long, narrow, horizontal aeroplanes ; and two 
comparatively very largo aerial screws. The idea was to get 
up the initial velocity by a preliminary run on the ground. This 
accomplished it was hoped that the weight of the machine 
would gradually be thrown upon the aeroplanes in the same w'ay 
that the weight of certain birds— the eagle, e.g. — is thrown upon 



Fig. 45, — Moy’s Aerial Steamer. 

the wings after a few hops and leaps. Once in the air the aero- 
planes, it was believed, would become effective in proportion to 
the speed attained. The machine, however, did not realize 
the high expectations formed of it, and like all its predecessors 
it was doomed to failure. 

Two of the most famous of the next attempts to solve the 
problem of artificial flight, by means of aeroplanes, were those 
of Prof. S. P. Langley and Sir Hiram S. Maxim, who began 
their aerial experiments about the same time (1889-1890). By 
1893-1894 both had embodied their views in models and large 
flying machines. 

I^angley, who occupied the position of secretary to the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A., made many small 
flying models and one large one. These he designated aero- 
dromes.” They were all constructed on a common principle, 
and v/erc provided with extensive flying surfaces in the shape of 
rigid aeroplanes inclined at an upward angle to the harizon, and 
more or less fixed on the plan advocated by Henson. The 
cardinal idea was to force the aeroplanes (slightly elevated at 
their anterior margins) forwards, kite-fashion, by means of power- 
ful vertical screw propellers driven at high speed — the gre^ater 
the horizontal speed provided by the propellers, the greater, by 
implication, the lifting capacity of the aerodrome. The bodies, 
frames and aeroplanes of the aerodromes were strengthened 
by vertical and other supports, to which were attached aluminium 
wires to ensure absolute rigidity so far as that was possible. 
Langley aimed at great lightness of construction, and in this he 
succeeded to a remarkable extent. His aeroplanes were variously 
shaped, and were, as a rule, concavo-convex, the convex surface 
being directed upwards. He employed a competent staff of 
hi|jjj|ttrained mechanics at the Smithsonian Institution, and 
gPUPlficrecy was observed as to his operations. He flew his 
snMeat models in the great lecture room of the National Museum, 
and his larger ones on the Potomac river about 40 m. below 
Washingjion. 

While I/angley conducted his preliminary experiments in 
did not construct and test his steam-driven flying 


models until 1893. These were made largely of steel and 
aluminium, and one of them in 1896 made the longest flight 
then recorded for a flying machine, namely, fully half a mile 
on the Potomac river. The largest aerodrome, intended to carry 
passengers and to be a^^ailablc for war purposes, was built to 
the order and at the expense of the American government, 
which granted a sum of fifty thousand dollars for its construction. 

Langley's machine sho>\'n in fig. 46 was a working model, not 
intended to carry passengers. In configuration the body-portion 



Fig. 46. — Langley’s Flying Machine, a, Large aeroplane ; 
b. Small aeroplane ; r , l*roj>ellmg screws. 


closely resembled a mackerel. The backlione was a light but very 
rigid tube of aluminium steel, 15 It, 111 length, and a little more than 
2 in. in diameter. The engines were located in. the portion of tin* 
framework corresponding to the head of the lisli ; they weighed 
60 oz. and developed one liorse-powrr. 'J'here were tour bdiler.s niadi* 
of thin hammered copi>er and weighing a little more than 7 th each ; 
these occupied the middle jiortion of the fisli. Hie iuel u.sed was 
refined gasoline, and the extreme end of the tail of the fisli was 
utilized for a storage tank with a capacity of one quart. "J'here were 
twin screw propellers, w'hich could l>e adjusted to difiercnl angles in 
practice, to provide for steering, and made 1700 revolutions a minute. 
The w'ings, or aeroplanes, four in number, consisted of light frames 
of tulmlar aluminium steel covered wdth china silk. The pair in front 
were 42 in. wide and 40 ft. from tip to tip. They could be adju.sted at 
diflerent angles. The machine re(]uired to be dropped from a height, 
cr a prelimiii'.irv forward impetus had to be given to it, before it could 
be started. Fixity of all the parts was secured by a tubular mast 
extending upwards and downwards through about the middle of the 
craft, anci from its extremities ran stays of aluminium wire to the tips 
of the aeroplanes and the end of the tubular backbone. By this 
tru.ssing arrangement the whole structure was rendered exceedingly 
stiff. 

In the larger aerodrome (fig. 47) the aeroplanes were concavo- 
convex, narrow, greatly elongated and scpiare at their free extremities, 



Fig, 47, — Langley’s Aerodrome in flight. 


the two propellers, which were comparatively very large, being placril 
amidships, so to speak. At the first trial of this machine, on the 71.11 
of October 1903, just as it left the launching track it was jerked 
violently down at the front (being caught, a.s subsequently appeared, 
by the falling ways), and under the full power of its engine was pulled 
into the water, carrying with it its engineer. When the aero^onie 
rose to the surface, it was found that while the front sustaining 
surfaces had been broken by their impact with the water, yet the rear 
ones were comparativelv uninjured. At the second and last attempt, 
on the 8th of December 1903, another disaster, again due to the 
launching wavs, occurred as the machine was leaving the track. This 
time the back part of the machine, in some way still unexplained, 
caught by a portion <!)f the launching car, which caused the rear 
sustaining surface to break, leaving the rear entirely without support, 
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and it came down almost vertically into the water. Darkness had 
come before the ensineer, who had been in extreme danger, could aid 
in the recovery of the aerodrome. The boat and machine had drifted 
apart, and one of the tugs in its zeal to render a.ssi.stance had fastened 
a rope to the frame of the machine in the reverse position from what 
it should have been attached, and had broken the frame entirely in 
funds further trials were abandoned (see 
Annua} iiefyort of tJie Smithsonian Institution^ 1904, p. 122). 

Sir Hiram S. Maxim, like Langley, employed a staff of highly 
skilled workmen. Hi.s machine (fig. 48) consisted of a platform, on 
which stood a large water-tube boiler, a number of concavo-convex 
aeroplanes arranged in tiers like shelves, each making a .slight upward 
angle with the horizon, two very large vertical .screws placed aft and 
propelled by steam engine.s, tanks for the storage of water, naphtha. 
iS:c. The boiler was especially notewortliy. The water was contiiined 
in aboiit 2000 bent copper tubes, only J in. in external diameter, 
heated by over 7000 gas jets arranged in rows. The fuel was naphtha 
or gasoline. Steam could be pt up in the short space of half a minute. 
The steam -generating appliances, which weighed only 1000 lb in 
all, were placed in the front of the machine. The motive power was 



Fig. 48,-— Sir H. Maxim's Flying Machine,’ 


provided by a pair of two-cylinder, compound engines, poised about 
8 ft. from the ground, and about 6 ft. apart. Each of them was in- 
dependent ly governed, and furnished together 303 horse-power in 
actual ellect, an amount which, considering tluit their total weight 
was only 600 lb, gave the extraordinary efiiciency of over i horse- 
power for every 2 lb weight. Uhe high and the low pressure cylinders 
Were 5 and 8 in. in diaimter re.spcctively, and the .stroke was 12 in. 

n gom,; at full speed theS'; < ncinc s conf. iT(d 42 5 revolutions per 
mmute on the two gigantic jiropeller.s that drove the machine along. 
These were in appearance hke two-bladed marine propellers except 
that they were scpiare instead of rounded at the ends, and were broad 
and thin. They were built from overlapping strips of American, pine, 
planed smooth and covere.d with glued canvas. They weighed 
135 lb eacli, tlie length of each blade being clo.se upon q fit. and the 
width at the ends 5^ 11. The pitch w'as K; ft. They were carefully 
stayed by slec*! wires to their shafts, or the first revolution would have 
snapped them off short. The material of which the framework was 
built W'as thin .steel tubing, exceedingly light. All the wires and ties 
were of tlio best steel, capable of standing a strain of 100 tons to the 
square inch. The body of the machine wa.s oblong in shape, with the 
fore-part cut awaf like a water-cliute boat, and a long counter at the 
stern over which the propellers revolved. It had canvas stretched all 
over It. High overhead, like a gigantic awning, was the slightly 
concavo-convex main aeroplane, tilted towards tlic front at an 
inijierceptible angle, and stretched taut. Its area was 1400 sq. ft. 
inci ea.sed by .side w ings to 2700 sq. ft. There were also side acrotdane.s 
arranged in tier.s, and large aeroplanes in front, which were pivoted 
and served for vertical .steering. The machine was strengthened in 
every direction by vertical and other supports and securely wired 
together at all points. It was furnished with four strong flanged 
wlieels and ran along a hght broad-gauge (9 ft.) railway track, 
irtoo ft. long, in the hope that when the speed reached a certain 
point it would leave the rails, but it was prevented from rising more 
than an inch or .so by four arms, or outriggers, furnished with wheels, 
which projected from its siiles and ran under an inverted wooden 
upper or .safety track outside the railway track proper. 

At a trial carried out in 1H94 at Bexley, Kent, only the main aero- 
plane, the fore and aft rudders, and the top and bottom side planes 
were in po.sition. After everything had been got in readiness, careful 
observers were stationed along the track, and the machine was con- 
nected to a d}'namometer. The engines were then started and the 
pump set so as to deliver over 5000 lb of water per hour into tlie boiler. 
I he ga.s was then carefully turned on until the pressure amounted 
to 310 tb .sq. in., and the dynamometer showed a thnist of more 
kS*' ^ nmall safety-valve placed in the steam pipe had 

hw n* slightly at 310 lb and with a strong 

t,! f te^ific pace, and the safety-valve cca.sed to blow. More 
^was mstantly turned on, and before the machine had advanced 
’Jac® mounted||;^52o lb per sq. in., and the safety- 

the machine ha^d 
u outrigger 

/'ll ^ showed that the machine was 

lifting at least 8000 lb. The.l|ieed rapidly increased until when the 


I machine had run about 900 ft. one of the rear axletrees, which were 
I of 2 in. steel tubing, doubled up and set the rear end of the machine 
completely free. When the machine had travelled about 1000 ft., 
the left-hand forward wheel became disengaged from the safety 
track, and shortly after this the right-hand wheel broke the upper 
track — 3 in. by 9 in. Georgia pine — and a plank became entangled 
in the framework of the machine. Steam had already been shut off, 
and the machine coming to rest fell directly to the ground, all four 
of its wheels sinking deeply mto the turt without leaving other 
marks. Before making this run the wheels which were to engage Iho 
upper track were painted, and tlie paint left by them on the upper 
track indicated the exact point where tlie machine lifted. The area 
of the aeroplanes was very nearly 4000 sq. ft. and the total lifting 
effect was fully lo.ooo Ib. The planes therefore lifted 2-5 lb per 
sq. ft., and 5 lb for each pound thrust. Nearly half of the power of 
the engines was lost in the screw .slip. This .showed that the diameter 
of the screws was not great enough ; it should Iiave been at least 22 11. 

In I1H97 M. C. Ader, who had already tested, with indifTerent 
results, two full-sized flying machines," built a third apparatus 
with funds furnished by the French government. Thi.s repro- 
duced the structure of a bird with almost servdle imitation, save 
that traction was obtained by two screw-propellers. The steam 
engine weighed about 7 lb per horse-power, but the equilibrium 
of the apparatus wa.s defective. 

Largely with the view of studying the problem of maintaining 
equilibrium, several experimenters, including Otto Lilienthal, 
Percy Pilcher and Octave Chanute, cultivated gliding flight 
by means of aeroplanes capable of sustaining a man. They 
depended mainly on the utilization of natural air currents, trust- 
ing for stability and balance to movements in their own bodies, 
or in portions of their machines which they could control. They 
threw themselves from natural or artificial elevations, or, facing 
the wind, they ran or were dragged forwards against it until 
they got under way and the wind caught hold of their aeroplanes. 
To Lilienthal in Germany belongs the double credit of demon- 
strating the superiority of arched over flat surfaces, and of 
reducing gliding flight to regular practice. He made over 2000 
glides safely, using gravity as his motive power, with concave, 
hatlike wings, in .some cases with superposed surfaces (fig. 49). 

I — f 



Fig. 49. — Lilicnthal’s Gliding Machine. 


It was with a machine of the latter type that he was upset by 
a sudden gust of wind and killed in 1896. Pilcher in England 
improved somewhat on Lilienthal *s apparatus, but used the same 
general method of restoring the balance, when endangered, by 
shifting the weight of the operator’s body. He too mode several 
hundred glides in safety, but finally was thrown over by a gust 
of wind and killed in 1899. Chanute in America confined his 
endeavours to the production of automatic stability, and made 
the surfaces movable instead of the man. He used several 
different forms of apparatus, including one with five superposed 
pairs of wings and a tail (fig. 50) and another with two continuous 
aeroplanes, one above the other (fig. 51). He made over 1000 
glides without accident. 

Similar experiments were meanwhile conducted by Wilbur 
and Orville Wright of Dayton, Ohio, in whose hands the glider 
developed into a successful flying machine. These investigators 
began their work in 1900, and at an early stage introduced two 
characteristic features — a horizontal rudder in front for steering 
m the vertical plane, and the flexing or bending of the ends of 
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tfie main tupportmp fteroplni^ as a means of mamtaining the 
structure in proper balance. Their machines to begin with were 
me^y glidciis^, tW opeiaiior lying upon tkem in a huruontol 
poMdion, biti in 1903 a p«ivol siedor was added^ and a flight 
lasting 519 seconds was performed. In 1905 they made forty-frve 
flights^ in the longest of which they remained in the air for half 



Pig. 50v‘— €I tamrte's MTifHpfc'Clfdhtg Matshine, 


an iikNsir and amrod a dktance of 244- m. The . utmost secrecy, 
howet^er, was. maintained ’conaerning tiiair expenments, aud io 
conscqauBBjce their arthievements were regarded at the time with 
daubt and ,siispkiottt, arid 1 it was kirdiy reaiiaed that their sue- 
COBS wtraldToa^ the poorDt later achkired. 

Tliaaksvh(wwertr, to theeficarts, of automobile cttgincfirs,. great 
unpnmniefiiB: worei now feeing effected in the petrol engineyand, 
aWwugk (wrtainty and trustwwthiricss of its aictm still 
left somethi^ to be desiiud, it provaded the designers of flying 
inaohineB with what they had i long been looking for — a motor 

^ — ■' 'I 



‘Pro, 5t, — Chamitc’s Biplane CUdlng Mllchiftc. 


very powerful in proportion tod ts weight. Lawgely m^consequenoe 
of' this progrews, and partly wo diwifet cwwng to dm «titmthts 
giycn by tiro activity of builders of balteomf 'ttw coe- 

struction of motor-driven aeroplanes ^gftn toagtract a^mimbar 
of workere, efipecutHy in France. In -r^oigi .A. :SaMtos Dumoot, 
aftor a number of auecossfaifcxpiffimeiits wldv dtri^e cigaar* 
shaped' gas balloons, compieced! ’m aeroplawe flying .machine, 
It^coRsistod of ‘the followmg ports >^tf) A'syateniofiiepoplaaes 
owanged Tike the capital letter T at a certain upward «ngie to 
fhe horiaoti and bev**ing a general retomblance to ^box kites ^ 


(^ a pair of very light propellers driven at a high speed ; and 
(r) an exceedingly li^ht and powerful pctrcjl engine. The driver 
occupied a position in the centre of the arrangement, which is 
shown in fig. 52. The machine was furnished with two wheds 
and vertical supports which depended from the anterior parts 
of the aeroplanes and supported it when it touch'ed the ground 



Fig. 52. —Santos Dumont's Flying Machine. 


on eitfaer side. With this apparatus he traversed on the 12th 
of November a distance of Z20 metres in 21 seconds. 

A bou t .SL year later Henry Fannan made several short flights 
on a machine of the Ifiplaaie type, consisting of two main sup- 
portii-vg .surfaces one above the other, with a box-shaped vertical 
rudder behihid and two small balancing aeroplanes in front. 
The saghoft was au cight^eyfinder Antoinette petrol motor, 
developing 49 horse-power at 1100 re^^olutions a minute, and 
driving directly a single metal .screw propeller. On the sytli of 
October 1906 he fl'ew a distance of nearly half a mile at Issy-les- 
Molineaux, and on the 15th of January 1908 he made a circular 
flight of otte kik)metTe, tliereby winning the Hcutsch- Archdeacon 
prize of ^2000. Tn March be remadned in the air for 34 minutes, 
cowring a distanceof ijm. ; bnt'in the foMowing month a rival, 
Leon Dclagrangc, using a machine of the same type and con- 
structed by the same makers, Messrs Voiainy surpiaiised this 
perfonnaiace' by flying neariy zi m. in 64 minutes. In July 
Esrrrmn remained in the air ‘^or ovtsr 2© minutes ; on the 6th of 
September Delagrange increased the time to nearly 30 minutes, 
aad on the apth of the some month. Farman again came in front 
watfca flight '.lasting 42 minutes and extending over nearly 244 m. 

But’ the best results were obtained by the Wright brotiters — 
Orvillie Wright in America and Wilbnr Wright in France. On 
tlifi 9thro£ September 1908 the former, at Fort Myers, Virginia, 
made: thsee- notaliie flights ; in tlue first ha veitiatned in the air 
574 winutesa’nd in the second 1 hour 3'miTsuteR, while in the third 
he. took with him apassenger and covered neariy4m. in 6 minutes. 
Three days later he made a flight of 45 m. iu 1 hour 14^ minutes. 
buf^JDaitbsii7tixhcdiad.an accti^t, .e]q3kiiiMed.£is being due to one 
of ’his propellers owning into contact wkh a stay, by which his 
machine was wrecked, he himself scrimislj’’ injured, and Lieu- 
teuimtiicllridgc, who was wi Ch him, .killed. Four days afterwards 
WiUjMir Wright tt.Lc’ Maos in Franiifr beat all previous records 
wkh a flight liiBting 1' hour 31 minutes -25!^ seconds, in which he^ 
covered about 56 m. ; and subsequently, on the nth of October, 
he made, a flight of »z bout 94nimates accon^nied by a passenger. 
Oa.tha; 3»t of Droemher he svicceed»d ki, remaining in the air 
for^ ’l«)um '20Tniriia*tes seoewete. 

l^Tfbur Wright's machine (fig. 53), that used by his brother 
being essentially the same, consisted of two slightly arcl>ed 
supporting siiurfaeies^ each 124 nitres long,, auanged parallel 
one above the other Ect a distance of metres apart. As they 
were each abrmt 2 'metres wide their total area 'was about 50 sq. 
metres. About 3 metres in front of them was , arranged a pair 
of snadll^ horizontal aecopkneis, shapisd like a long narrow 
etitpec^ whiah fiormed tire nsdder that Seated changes of eleva^ 
tion, the driver being able by means of a lever to incline them up 
or down according as he desired to ascend or descend. The rud^’" 
for latecal steering was placed about 2.4 metres behind the main 
suriajces aiiui was formed of two vertical pivoted aeroplanes. 
The- lever by which they were turned was connected with thlJ 
device by which the ends of the main aeroplanes coul(l be flexed 
simultaneously though in opposite directions; i,e. if the ends of 
the aeixiplaiiBies .oa one side were bent downwards, those on the 
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I'lG. 1.— PAULHAN FLYING ON !•' ARMAN Pil’LANE. 
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Fit;. 2 .— WRIGHT BIPLANE. 
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odier bent Ufnrords; By^ the aid* of thisxtrrangimnt the 
natoml oant of the rnedsme when, making a txusB. oou^ be 
chedDsd, if it heeamei eMaeniye. The f oun«yiiisder pctiroi engine 
wa» plaoodi on the- leivwr ijice(3|>kiie a litde to « the fight ef the 
vcewtfai line^ being cauartBripalftmed b^r the 'passengeti 



Big. 53.-^Wf4fM dia^futnaiotio sketch* 

A, B, Mm KttpfKK-tlfigrMirieMa B, Vertiealxaddcn 

C, D, Acropkwies of horizontal ludder Gj Motor, 
with fixed semilunar fin E. M, Screw*. 

if one was carried), who sat a Iitde‘to the left of the same line. 
Making, about 1200 revdtitions a mtnirte, it developed about 24 
horse-power, and was connectedly chain gearing' totwo-wooden 
propellers, 24 metres in diameter and 34 metres apart, the 
speed of which was .about 4-50 revoiutronf a rnimite. The 
machine, with aeronaut, weighed about 1100 fh, the -weight of 
the motor being rcpirtcd to w 200 lb. 

A feature of the year 1909 was the success ‘ obtained with 
monoplanes having only a sin^e snpwrtiiig snrfaee, and it was 
on a machine of this-^c tliat the Frenchman -iTI^wot on July 
25th flew across the English Chaimd from Calais to Bover m 
3 1 minutes. Hubert Latham aH ’ btrt perf ormt-d the same feat on 
an Antoinette monoplane. The year saw considerable increases 
in the periods for which aviators were aWe^tOTemam in- the air, 
and Roger Sommer s flight of nearly hewr^ on August 7th 
wus snrpa.ssed li}?- Henry Barman cm November 3rd, when he 
covered a distance estimated at m. in 4; hr. ry mm. 5J3 sec. 
In both these cases biplanes -were employed. Sucecssfill aviaftion 
mertings were held, among other pteces, at Reims, Juvwy, 
Doncaster and BVackpool ; and^at Blttckpool n tlaring was 
made in a wind of 40 m. an hour'by Larimm. This* aviator also 
proved the possibility of flying' at etmsidembk; aihitudes by 
attaining on December tst a hei^' of over 1500 it, butt thi 
record was far sirrpasscd ni the fbWowitig Jairoary by ‘L. Patilhon, 
wbn on a biplane ^rose to a height of 1383' yds. at Los Artgdes. 
In the course oi i^e year three aviators were kdled^Ld^bre 
and T^srber in Scptenlbcr and Fernandez m Beecmber * and 
four men perished m September by the destruction of f lie minrth 
airship '^‘K^ublhiue,” the gas-bag of which was ripped open' by 
a broken propeller. In January rpro Driagmnge waB Wiled 
by the fracture of one off the wings dS a mortoplane on whidh 
he was flying. On April 27th-28th, i^to, Paadhiirt succeHsfiiHy 
flew from London to Martchestfer, with tttfly one stop, wiHnn 
24 hours, for the Baify MmVs £10,000 prize. • 

The promess made by all thcfsc exporimefftS! at aviation 
had naturally creafted widespread interest, both as a matter of 
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sport and iadiciWing Anew departuce ia:tlw possibiliUes oi 
machines of war. And in 1909 the Ikitish govewnent appointed 
a adentiiflc conHiuttee, with>XiOr4 Kifiiylaigh as a con- 

siikiative bedy for iurtherm£^;the the science in* 

£nid«ftd. 

Tl» tJiWe feelow gives correct, 

of the prtnaipali.expjaeuncnts ma^ whh flying n)achint& up to 
190S. 

— Some erf tlie bocAus mcntiiOliKl under AxssoNArmoS' 
coataindetaillof fiyingtnachmess see HL W. L. Moedebedc, A 
bock of Ammmufios^ ixann. by W. Manaerg^ (London. 1909); 

Sir Hiram S. Maxim, Artificial and Natural Flignt (London, igo8); 
F. W. Lanchester, Aerodynamics and AerodtmeUcs (London, 1907 and 
190$) ; C. C. Turner, Aerial Naeigatiom of To^y (LancJoii, 1909); 
also two papers on " Aerial Navigation ' road by Colonel G. O. 
Fullextun before the Royal United Service Institution in iSga and 
1906 ; papers read by Major B. F. S. Baden-PoweU and E. S. Bruce 
before the Society of Arts, London, in AprH 1907 and December 1908 
respectively ; C^mtor I.cctures by F. W. Lanebettsr (Society of 
AvtB^ 1909) : and the Proceedings oi tke Aeirocinutu^ Sk>^ty 
(founded 186^),. (&c. 

nUBCaC, ^vnnr (161^1660), Dutch puntor, bom at Cleve* 
in x6r5, was npprmticod by his father to a nlk mercer, but 
having secretly acquired a passion for dtawibg, wsus sent to 
Leu warden, where he boarded in the house of Lambert' Jacobwon, 
a Mennonito, better known as an ilinenuit preochor than as a 
paintbr. Here Flinck was joined by Jacob Badcer, and the 
companionship of a>youth deteinninad lil^ hsmseii to be an*artKit 
only confirmed h is passioni or painting. Ainangj!t*-theiieighbotirS' 
of Jarx>bsKOfi at Lciiwardon wtm the sons asid rdatkme of 
Rcmliert Uhithuirg, whose daughter Saske married Rembraadt 
in r634. Cither mom bets of the same family hved at Amstardami 
cultivating the artss ciidior prafessiomt^' or os amatoiirs. The 
pupili^of Lambevtf»^dxi)% guin^ of Rembrandt 

by ipWercourser-wiCh the UhnibiirgB/ (zattainly J* v<m 3 andfart> 
visited: liaUand ki 1637, fomsd Fimok aclaaoiWledi^ed' as 
one of RemlaraMd(t'8^bBWpupils,^nd^HviDg:faia!bftua^^ 
of the desdinr MoadtflU^ Itoalbufg at AstMterdam. For many ytnufS 
FlifK:kd£dfouf0»cl^)Ttlve Imntesf l(»inbrandt,foUi)iwin^ 
style wcfrfts'whkh baJtaectittdibelM^a^ ; 

then he fell mto per.iiliar knatating Ihe swqUm 

fMAS^and grsmd acndamof Rubess^'s' oreutioas. Fi^ly he eadea 
u^flt tmfnrtuiMae campivc-auiy itiko the iDei^ Sea- of oflteial 
and diplomatic painting. Flinck’s relations with Cleves becaiMa 
iin tinie ifftpaiTtan t« ISe was intiWtSUHeXt^'ttK Tthe 

G¥««t BSo^aor, FAeclirids of Brandonhiirg, who married 

in 7645 £ouisa «if ^Dtangct Be iobthinsd the' pdtrai 4 ge> t)! Jobii^ 
Mtturic»'ofBnw^,'irtlo'Wiisw^ saadtbaldflr^of'Glevet»i!iii649* 
Jn'j^5ipaehiifeftioif Flbckmuntisdfm ib^jfi^anhdifeai^i 
dlmgH^ Ver Hdevem, m <^(dwr of the Dateh East India- 
dlompany . He wastsdmxi^'waHi^ inftheiplitriemfi 

circles ovtr Which the burgtiumwti^ De Qraetf. and ^ EiAcvm 
sik presided ; ha was; of intirastcy vrith the 'peet- V ondel 

arfd the tfemiffer Uftenbogaard. hi his liaaee, adorned with 
ooftmiiee, anNi(aiildiafer«afiQnfion of prints^.he often 
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received the stadtholder John Maurice, whose portrait is still 
preserved in the work of the learned Barleius. 

The earliest of Flinck’s authentic pieces is a likeness of a lady, 
dated 1636, in the gallery of Brunswick. His first subject picture 
is the “ Blessing of Jacob,” in the Amsterdam museum (1638). 
Both are thoroughly Rembrandtesque in effect as well as in 
vigour of touch and warmth of flesh tints. The four “ civic 
guards ” of 1642, and “ the twelve musketeers ” with their 
president in an arm-chair (1648), in the town-hall at Amsterdam, 
are fine specimens of composed portrait groups. But the best 
of Flmck^s productions in this style is the peace of Miinster in 
the museum of Amsterdam, a canvas with 19 life-size figures full 
of animation in the faces, ** radiant with Rembrandtesque 
colour,” and admirably distributed. Flinck here painted his 
own likeness to the left in a doorway. The mannered period of 
Flinck is amply illustrated in the ” Marcus Curius eating Turnips 
before the Samnite Envoys,” and “ Solomon receiving Wisdom,” 
in the palace on the Dam at Amsterdam. Here it is that Flinck 
shows most defects, being faulty in arrangement, gaudy in tint, 
flat and shallow in execution, and partial to whitened flesh that 
looks as if it had been smeared with violet powder and rouge. 
The chronology of Flinck’s works, so far as they are seen in 
public galleries, comprises, in addition to the foregoing, the 
** Grey Beard ” of 1639 at Dresden, the “ Girl ” of 1641 at the 
Louvre, a portrait group of a male and female (1646) at Rotter- 
dam, a lady (1651) at Berlin. In November 1659 the burgo- 
master of Amsterdam contracted with Flinck for 12 canva.ses to 
represent four heroic figures of David and Samson and Marcus 
Curius and Horatius Codes, and scenes from the wars of the 
Batavians and Romans. Flinck was unable to finish more than 
the sketches. In the same year he received a flattering acknow- 
ledgment from the town council of Cleves on the completion of a 
picture of Solomon which was a counterpart of the composition 
at Amsterdam. This and other pictures and portraits, such as 
the likenesses of Frederick William of Brandenburg and John 
Maurice of Nassau, and the allegory of Louisa of Orange attended 
by Victory and Fame ” and other figures at the cradle of the 
first-born son of the elector, have disappeared. Of several 
pictures which were painted for the Great Elector, none are 
preserved except the “ Expulsion of Hagar ” in the Berlin 
museum. Flinck died at Amsterdam on the 22nd of February 
1660. 

FLINDERS, MATTHEW (1774-1814), English navigator, 
explorer, and man of science, was born at Donington, near 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, on the i6th of March 1774. Matthew 
was at first designed to follow his father’s profession of surgeon, 
but his enthusiasm in favour of a life of adventure impelled him 
to enter the royal mvy, which he did on the 23rd of Octol:)er 
1789. After a voyage to the Friendly Islands and West Indies, 
and after serving in the “ Bellerophon ” during Lord Howe’s 
“ glorious first of June ” (1794) off Ushant, Flinders went out 
in 1795 as midshipman in the Reliance ” to New South Wales. 
For the next few years he devoted himself to the task of accurately 
laying down the outline and bearings of the Australian coast, 
?ind he did his work so thoroughly that he left comparatively 
little for his successors to do. With his friend George Bassirthe 
•urgeon of the “ Reliance,” in the year of his arrival he explored 
George’s river ; and, after a voyage to Ndrfolk Island, again in 
March 1796 the two friends in the same boat, the “ Tom Thumb,” 
only 8 ft. long, and with only a boy to help them, explored a 
stretch of coast to the south of Port Jackson, After a voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope, when he was promoted td a lieutenancy. 
Flinders was engaged during February 1798 in a survey of the 
Furneaux Islands, lying to the north of Tasmania. His delight 
was great when, in September of the same year, he was com- 
missioned along with Bass, who had already explored the sea 
between Tasmania and the south coast to some extent and 
inferred that it was a strait, to proceed in the sloop “ Norfolk ” 
(25 tons) to prove conclusively that Van Diemen’s Land was an 
island by circumnavigating it. In the same sloop, in the summer 
of next year, Flinders made an exploration to the north of Port 
Jackson, the object being mainly to survey Glasshouse Bay 


(Moreton Bay) and Hervey’s Bay. Returning to England her 
was appointed to the command of an expedition for the thorough 
exploration of the coasts of Terra Australis, as the southern 
continent was still called, though Flinders is said to have been 
the first to suggest for it the name Australia. On the iSth of 
July 1801 the sloop “ Investigator ” (334 tons), in which the 
expedition sailed, left Spithead, Flinders being furnished with 
instructions and with a passport from the French government 
to all their officials in the Eastern seas. Among the scientific 
staff was Robert Brown, one of the most eminent English 
botanists ; and among the midshipmen was Flinders’s relative, 
John Franklin, of Arctic fame. Cape Leeuwin, on the south- 
west coast of Australia, was reached on November 6, and King 
George’s sound on the 9th of December. Flinders sailed round 
the Great Bight, examining the islands and indentations on the 
east side, noting the nature of the country, the people, products, 
&c., and paying special attention to the subject of the variation 
of the compass. Spenser and St Vincent Gulfs were discovered 
and explored. On the 8th of April 1802, shortly after leaving 
Kangaroo Islands, at the mouth of St Vincent Gulf, Flinders 
fell in with the French exploring ship, Le G^ographe,” under 
Captain Nicolas Baudin, in the bay now known as Encounter 
Bay. In the narrative of the French expedition published in 
1807 (when Flinders was a prisoner in the Mauritius) by M. 
Peron, the naturalist to the expedition, much of the land west 
of the point of meeting was claimed as having been discovered 
by Baudin, and French names were extensively substituted for 
the English ones given by Flinders. It was only in 1814, when 
Flinders published his own narrative, that the real state of the 
case was fully exposed. Flinders continued his examination 
of the coast along Bass’s Strait, carefully surveying Port Phillip. 
Port Jackson was reached on the 9th of May 1802. 

After staying at Port Jackson for about a couple of months,. 
Flinders set out again on the 22nd of July to complete his 
circumnavigation of Australia. The Great Barrier Reef was 
examined with the greatest cure in several places. The north- 
east entrance of the Gulf of Carpentaria was reached early in 
November ; and the next three months were spent in an examina- 
tion of the shores of the gulf, and of the islands that skirt them. 
An inspection of the “ Investigator ” showed that she was in so 
leaky a condition that only with the greatest precaution could 
the voyage be completed in her. Flinders completed the sur\’ey 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and after touching at the island of 
Timor, the “ Investigator ” sailed round the west and south of 
Australia, and Port Jackson was reached on the 9th of June 
1803. Much suffering was endured l)y nearly all the members 
of the expedition : a considerable proportion of the men suc- 
cumbed to disease, and their leader was so reduced by scurvy 
that his health w'as greatly impaired. 

Flinders determined to proceed home in H.M.S. “ Porpoise ” 
as a passenger, sulwnit the results of his work to the Admiralty, 
and obtain, if possible, another vessel to complete his exploration 
of the Australian coast. The “ Porpoise ” left Port Jackson on 
the 10th of August, accompanied by the H.K.I.C.’s ship “ Jiridge- 
water ” (750 tons) and the “ Cato ” (450 tons) of London. On the 
night of the 17th the “ Porpoise ” and “ Cato ” suddenly struck 
on a coral reef and were rapidly reduced to wrecks. The officers 
and men encamped on a small sandbank near, 3 or 4 ft. above 
high-water, a considerable quantity of provisions, with many 
of the papers and charts, havifig been saved from the wrecks. 
The reef was in about 22® 11’ S. and 155° E., and about 800 m, 
from Port Jackson. Flinders 'returned to Port Jackson in a 
six-oared cutter in order to obtain a vessel to rescue the party. 
The reef was again reached on* the* 8th ^of October, and all the 
officers and men having been satisfactorily disposed of. Flinders 
on the nth left for Jones Strait in an .unsound schooner of *«9 
tons, the “ Cumberland,” with* ten -companions, and a vaMable 
collection of papers, charts, geological specimens, &c. On the 
15th of December he put .in at Mauritius, when he discovered 
that France and England were at war. The passport he possessed 
from the French government was for the ** Investigator ” ; 
still, though he was now on board another ship, his mission waa 
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essentially the same, and the work he was on was simply a con- 
tinuation of that commenced in the unfortunate vessel. Never- 
theless, on her arrival at Port Louis the “ Cumberland ” was 
seized by order of the governor-general de Caen. Flinders’s 
papers were taken possession of, and he found himself virtually 
a prisoner. We need not dwell on the sad details of this un- 
justifiable captivity, which lasted to June i8io. But there can 
be no doubt that the hardships and inactivity Flinders was com- 
pelled to endure for upwards of six years told seriously on his 
health, and brought his life to a premature end. He reached 
England in October 1810, after an absence of upwards of nine 
years. The official red-tapeism of the day barred all promotion 
to the unfortunate explorer, who set himself to prepare an 
account of his explorations, though unfortunately an important 
part of his record had been retained by de Caen. The results of 
his labours were published in two large quarto volumes, entitled 
A Voyage io Terra Australis, with a folio volume of maps. The 
very day (July 19, 1814) on which his work was published 
Flinders died, at the early age of forty. The great work is a 
model of its kind, containing as it does not only a narrative of 
his own and of previous voyages, but masterly statements of 
the scientific results, especially with regard to magnetism, 
meteorology, hydrography and naN’igation. Flinders paid great 
attention to the errors of the compass, especially to those caused 
by the presence of iron in ships. He is understood to have been 
the first to discover the source of such errors (which had scarcely 
been noticed before), and after investigating the laws of the 
variations, he suggested counter-attractions, an invention for 
which Professor Barlow got much credit many years afterwards. 
Numerous experiments on ships’ magnetism were conducted at 
Portsmouth by Flinders, by order of the admiralty, in 1812. 
Besides the Voyage, Flinders wrote Observations on the Coast 
of Van Diemen^s Land, Bass's Strait, &c., and two papers 
in the Phil Trans. — one on the Magnetic Needle (1805), 
and the other, “ Observations on the Marine Barometer ” 
(3806). (J. s. K.) 

FLINSBERG, a village and watering-place of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Silesia, on the Queis, at the foot of the 
Iserkamm, 1450 ft. above the sea, 5 m. W. of Friedeberg, the 
terminus station of the railway from Greiffenberg. Pop. (1900) 
1957. It contains an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church, 
and has some manufactures of wooden wares. Flinsberg is 
celebrated for its chalybeate waters, specific in cases of feminine 
disorders, and used both for bathing and drinking. It is also 
a climatic health resort of some reputation, and the visitors 
numl'jer about 8500 annually. 

See Adam, Bad Flinsberg als hlimatischer Kurort (Gdrlitz, 1891). 

FLINT, AUSTIN (1812-1886), American physician, was bom 
at Petersham, Massachusetts, on the 20th of October 1812, 
and graduated at the medical department of Harvard University 
in 1833. From 1847 ^852 he was professor of the theory and 

practice of medicine in Buffalo Medical College, of which he was 
one of the founders, and from 1852 to 1856 he filled the same 
chair in the university of Louisville. From 1861 to 1886 he was 
professor of the principles and practice of medicine and clinical 
medicine in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York. He 
wrote many text-books on medical subjects, among these being 
Diseases of the Heart (1859-1870); Principles and Practice of 
Medicine (1866); Clinical Medicine (1879); and Physical 
Exploration of the Lungs by means of Ausetdtation and Percussion 
(1882). He died in New York on the 13th of March 1886. 

His son, Austin Flint, junr., who was bom at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, on the 28th of March 1836, after studying at 
Harvard and at the university of Louisville, graduated at the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1857, He then became 
professor of physiology at the university of Buffalo (1858) and 
subsequently at other centres, his longest connexion being with 
the Long^Island College hospital (1862-1898). He was better 
knowil as a teacher and writer on physiology than as a practi- 
tioner, and his Text-book of Human Physiology (1876) was 
for many years a standard book in American medical colleges, 
He (L\:o i;ublished an extensive Physiology of Man (5 vols,, 1866- 
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1874), Chemical Examination of the Urine in Disease (1870), 
Effects of Severe and Protracted Muscular Exercise (1871), Source 
of Muscular Power (1878), and Handbook of Physiology (1905), 
In i8q 6 he became a consulting physician to the New York State 
Hospital for the Insane. 

FLINT, ROBERT (1838- ), Scottish divine and philosopher, 

was born near Dumfries and educated at the university of 
Glasgow. After a few years of pastoral service, first in Al)erdeen 
and then at Kilconquhar, Fife, he was appointed professor of 
moral philosophy and political economy at St Andrews in 1864. 
From 1876 to 1903 he was professor of divinity at Edinburgh. 
He contributed a number of articles to the 9th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. His chief works are Christas Kingdom 
upon Earth (Sermons, 1865) ; Philosophy of History in Europe 
(1874; partly rewritten with reference to France and Switzerland, 
1894); Theism and Anti-theistic Theories (2 vols., being the 
Baird Lectures for 1876-1877 ; often reprinted) ; Socialism 
(1894) ; Sermons and Addresses (1899) ; Agnosticism (1903). 

FLINT, TIMOTHY (1780-1840), American clergyman and 
writer, was born in Reading, Massachusetts, on the nth of July 
1780. He graduated at Harvard in 1800, and in 1802 settled as 
a Congregational minister in Lunenburg, Mass., where he pursued 
scientific studies with interest ; and his labours in his chemical 
laboratory seemed so strange to the people of that retired region, 
that some persons supposed and asserted that he was engaged in 
counterfeiting. This, together with political differences, led to 
disagreeable complications, which resulted in his resigning his 
charge (1814) and becoming a missionary (1815) in the valley of 
the Mississippi. He was also for a short period a teacher and a 
farmer. His observations on the manners and character of the 
settlers of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys were recorded in a 
picturesque work called Recollections of the Last Ten Years passed 
in the Valley of the Mississippi (1826 ; reprinted in England 
and translated into French), the first account of the western 
states which brought to light the real life and character of the 
people. The success which this work met with, together with the 
failing health of the writer, led him to relinquish his more active 
labours for literary pursuits, and, besides editing the Western 
Retnew in Cincinnati from 1825 to 1828 and Knickerbocker's 
Magazine (New York) in 1833, he published a number of books, 
including Francis Berrian, or the Mexican Patriot (1826J, his best 
novel ; A Condensed Geography and History of the Western States , 
or the Mississippi Valley (2 vols., 1828) ; Arthur Clenning^ (^828), 
a novel ; and Indian Wars in the West(jSss). His style is vivid, 
plain and forcible, and his matter interesting ; and his works on 
the western states are of great value. He died in Salem, Mass., 
on the i6th of August 1840. 

FLINT, a city and the county-seat of Genesee county, Michigan, 
U.S.A., on Flint river, 68 m. (by rail) N.W. of Detroit. Pop. 
(1890) 9803; (1900) 13,103, of whom 2165 were foreign-bom; 
(1910, census) 38, 550. It is served by the Grand Trunk 
and the Pere Marquette railways, and by an electric line, the 
Detroit United railway, connecting with Detroit. The city has a 
fine court-house (1904), a federal building (1908), a city hall 
(1908) and a public library. The Michigan school for the deaf, 
established in 1854, and the Oak Grove hospital (private) for the 
treatment of mental and nervous diseases, are here. Flint ]m 
important manufacturing interests, its chief manufactures being 
automobiles, wagons, carriages — Flint is called ** the vehicle 
city,”— flour, woollen goods, iron goods, cigars, beer, and bricks 
and tiles ; and its grain trade is of considerable importance. 
In 1904 the total value of the city’s factory product was 
$6,177,170, an increase of 31*1 % over that of 1900. The settle- 
ment of the place, then cadled the Grand Traverse of the Flint, 
began in 1820, but Flint’s growth was very slow until 1831, 
when it was platted as a village ; it was chartered as a city in 

1855- 

FLINT, or Flintshire (sir Gallestr), a county of North Wales, 
the smallest in the country, bounded N. by the Irish Sea and the 
Dee estuary, N.E. by the Dee, E. by Qieshire, and S.W. by 
Denbighshire. Area, 257 sq. m. Included in Flint is the detached 
hundred of Maelor, lying 8 m, S.E. of the main part of the county, 
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and shut in by Cheshire on the N. and N,E., by Shropshire 
on thte S., and by Denbighshire an the W. and N.W. The Clwyd 
is common to flint and Denbigh. Those of the Alyn and 
Wepre (from Ewloe Castle to the Dee) are fine. The Dee, entering 
the county near Overton, divides Maelor from Denbigh on the 
W., passes Chester and bounds most of the county on the N. 
^hc uwyd enters Flint near Bodfary, and joining the Flwy near 
Ehiiddlan^ reaches the Irish Sea near Rhyl. The Alyn enters the 
county under Mod Fammau, passes Cilcen and Mold (y Wydd- 
p^Ug), runs underground near Hesb-Alyn (Alyn's di^dng-up), 
nends south to Caergwde, re-enters Denbighshire and joins the 
Dee. Llyn Helyg (willow-pool), near Whitford, is the chief lake. 

Both for their influcuce upon the physical features and for their 
economic value the carbonirerous rocks of Flintshire are tlie most 
important. From Prestatyn on the toast a band of carboniferous 
limestone passes dose by Hdywdl amd throu 0 i Caorwen ; it forms 
tlie Halkin Mountain east of HaJkin, whence it continues past Mold 
to Ix^yond the cownly boundary. Tlie upper portion of this series 
is cherty in the nortli - the chert is qliamcd for use in the potteries 
of Stotfordishire — ^bnt traced Jioulh Ward it passt's into sandstones and 
grits ; above these beds come the Htily well shales, possibly the 
equivalent of the I'cndlcsido series of L^emshire and Derbyshire, 
while upon them lies the Gwespyr sandstone, which has been thought 
to correspond to tlie Gannister coal measures of T.ancashire, but may 
be a TfiprCRontnlive of the Millstone Cirit. Farther lo the east, the 
•coal measures, with valuable coals, gome oil shale, and with fireclays 
and marls which an,* used for brick and tile-making, extend from 
Talacre through Flint, Northop, Hawarden and Broughton to Hope. 
The carboniferous rocks apnear again through the intervention of a 
fault, in the neighbourhooa of St Asaph. Silurian strata, mostly of 
Weakwk age, He below the carboniferous limestone on the western 
border of the county. Triassic red lx*ds of the Banter fill the Clwyd 
valley and appear ^ain on the coal measures S.E. of Chester. Lead 
and Jtinc ores have been worked in the lower carboniferous rocks in 
tlie north of the county, and caves in the same formation, at Cacr 
GwyiH smd Ffynnon Beuno, liavc yielded the remains of Pleistocene 
mammals along with palaeolithic implements. Much glacial drift 
obscures the older rocks on the east and north and in the vale of 
Glwyd. Slmit stretches of blown sand occur on the coast near Rliyl 
And Tadacre. 

The London & North-Western railway follows the coast-line. 
Other railways which cross the county are the Great Western, 
and the Wrexham, Mold & Connah’s Quay, acquired by the 
Great Central company. For pasture the vale of Clwyd is well 
kaown. Oats, turnips and swedes are the cliief crops. Stock 
arid dairy farming prospers, native cattle being crossed with 
tterefords and Downs, native sheep with Leicesters and South- 
^doWns, While in the thick mining population a ready market is 
found for meat, cheese, butter, &c. The population (81,700 in 
1901) nearly doubled m the 19th century, and Flmtshire to-day 
is one df the most densely populated counties in North Wales. 
The' area df the ancient county is 164,744 acres^ and that of 
the administrative county 163,025 acres. The collieries bogia at 
Lfettasa, run through Whitford, ftdlyweH, Ffinl, Halkin (Halcyn), 
Northop, Buckley, Mold and Hawar iden (Tcnartag). At Halkin, 
MoM, Holywell, Prestatyn and Talacre lead is raised, and is 
sometimes S’eilt to Bagiltt, flint or Chester to be amelfea. 2 inc, 
fottne% only worked at Dyserth, has increased in output, and 
topper miries also exist, as at Talargoch, together with smelting 
WdfkS, dil, vitriol, pOt^ and alkali manufactories. Potteries 
around Buckley send their produce Chiefiy to Connah^s (^ay*. 
Whence a railway crosses the Dee to the 'Birkenhead (Cheshire) 
district. Iron seams are ndW thin, but limestone qdarries yield 
building stone, lime for burning and small stone for chemical 
Works. Fisheries are unproduCthfO and textfle manufactures 
small. 

The county returns one member to parliament. The parlia- 
fnCntaiy borough district (returning one member), consists of 
Caetgwrlc, Caerwys, Flint, Holy Well, Mold, Overton, St Asaph 
and SjQuddlan. In addition, there is a stoall part of the Chester 
p^Viamentary boroi^h. There is one municipal borough, 
^lint (pop. 4625). The other urban districts are ; Buckley 
(57.80), Connah’s Quay (,^69), Holywell (2652), Mold (4*63), 
^Testat\m (T26r) and Rhyl (8^73). Flint is in the North Wales 
and Chester assizes l^ing held at Mold. The Flint 

borough has a^s^p^te commission of the peace, but no separate 
court of quaner ^^isions. The ancient county, which is in the 


dioceses of Chester, Lichfield and St ^ph, contains forty*^ 
entire ecclesiastical parishes and districts, with parts of eleven 
others. 

Among sites of antiquarian or historical interest, besides the 
fragmentary ruin of Flint Castle, the following may be mentioned : 
— Caerwys, near Flint, still shows traces of Roman occupation. 
Bodfary (Bodfari) was traditionally occupied by the Romana. 
Moel y gaer (bald hill of the fortress), near Northop, is a re- 
markably perfect old British post. Maes y Garmon (perhaps 
for Meusydd Garmon ^ as y, the article, has no significance before 
a proper name, and so to be translated, battlefields of Gerraanus). 
A mile from Mold is the reputed scene of une victoire sms larmes, 
gagnee non par les armes, mats par la foi (E. H. Vollet). The 
Britons, says the legend, were threatened by the Piets and 
Saxons, at whose approach the Alleluia of that Easter (a.d. 430) 
was sung. Panic duly seized the invaders, but the victor, St 
Germanus, confessor and bishop of Auxerre (a.d. 380-448), had 
to return to the charge in 446. He lias, under the name Garmon, 
a great titular share in British topography. At Bangor Iscood, 
“ the great high choir in Maelor,” was the monastery, destroyed 
with over 2000 monks, by iEthelfred of Northumberland in 607, 
as (by a curious coincidence) its namesake Bangor in Ireland 
was sacked by tlie Danes in the 9th century. Bede says (ii. 2) 
that Bangor monastery was in seven sections, with three hundred 
(working) monks. The supposed lines of direction of Watt’s and 
Offa’s dykes were : Basing werk, Halkin, Hopie, Alyn valley, 
Oswestry (Croes Oswalli^ “ Oswald’s cross ”), for Watt’s, and 
Prestatyn, Mold, Minera, across the Severn {Hajren^ or Sabrina) 
for OfTa’s. Owain Gwynedd (Gvyjiedd or Venedocia, is North 
Wales) defeated Henry II. at Coed Ewloe (where is a tower) 
and at Coleshill {Cynsyllt). Near Pant Asa {pant is a bottom) 
is the medieval Maen Achwynfan {achwyn^ to complain, maen, 
stone), and tumuli, menhirs {meini hirion) and inscribed stones 
are frequent throughout the county. There is a 14th-century 
cross in Newmarket churchyard. Cacrgwrlc Castle seems early 
Roman, or even British ; but most of the castles in the county 
dale from the early Edwards. 

See H. Taylor, Flint (Loudon, 1883). 

FUNT, a municipal borough aJnd the cotmly towm of the 
above ; a seaport and contributory .parbomfentary borough, on 
Uk) south of the Dee estuary^ 199 nt. from London by tlic London 
& North-Western railway. Pop, (1901) 4965. The seat of 
groat alkali manufactures, ii imports ohiefiy sulphur and other 
chemicals^ exporting beal, soda, potash, cupper, The county 
gaol here,’ as at Haverfodrdwesi, occupied angle df the oastle, 
was removed to Mold, and is now Cheater Caatle (jointly widi 
I Cheshire). 

I Flint Castle was built on a toitely roCk by Che thrarfiide by 
Edward L Hefe miet Edward II. ard Fibers (kLvestzm. Edward 
III. bestowed its eoinstablesliip upon the oaitls of Cfaeoter, and 
here Richard IX. surriendcred 10 BoHngbroke. It was twice 
taken^ after sie^e, by the jNKrUasttenlariats^. and finally dismantled 
in 1647. There remain a square court (with angle towers), 
round X/Bfmr and drawbridge, hll three tmtnuri:ed to a constable, 
appointed by the ctown undef the Municipal Corporations 
Reforms Act Made a borough by Edward L, Flint was chartered 
by Edward XIX»> and by E^ssTd the Bhkck Pnmee, sa eati of 
Chester. 

FLINT (a word cxxnmon in Teutonic and StiandiRavian 
languagefs, possibly oognAte with the Gr. a tile), m 

petrology, a (tokj^ey or dark brown crypto-^crystalline Substance 
which has an edmost vitreous lustre, and v^en pure appears 
structureless to the unaided eye. In the tnass it is dark and 
opaque, but thin plates or the edges of ftplinters ate pak yeUqsr 
and translfK^ent. Its hardness is greater than thr.t of s6 
that a knife Made leaves a grey tnetallic itre. Jc when drawn 
across its 'surface. Its specific gravity is >2 ’ 6 ot only a little 
leas than that of cryst^Jine quartz. It is brittle, and tvto 
hammered readily breaks up into a powder of ar^ular grains. 
Th(p fracture is perfectly conchoidal, so that blows witha hammer 
detach flakes which have convex, slightly undulating surfaces. 
At the pobt of impact a bulb of percussion, which is a somewhat 
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nifmM 

Aints twhioh haivie be^n •j^shpqncid it^,U)|n(iin^en(f|e« iropaa ;|:h^G 
which basYt been epUt ,in«reJy ,by tbPiaiotion-iof jjmgt ,^nd the 
weather. The bulb is eyi(}enqe of a dweet Wow, firoh^Wy 
intantionally made, wd -is a jpaiat .pf rsoo^ wporlaace to 
archaeologists iiivefltigatiiig PalaeWittdc With 

skill and leacperieince a moss qf dint pan be worked ^to.^y a^ple 
shape by well-directed strokes, and further trimming can be 
effected with pressure by a pointed stone in a direction slightly 
across the e<%e of the we^n. The purest flints .have the 
most perfect conchoidal fracture, and prehistoric man is known 
to have quarried or mined certain bands of flint which were 
specially suitable for his purposes 
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Silica forms nearly the whole substance of flint ; calcite and 
dolomite may occur in it in Bmail amounts, aiul analysis has also 
detected minute guautitics of volatile ingredients, organic com- 
pound^, to which the dark colour is ascribed by some authorities. 
These are dispelled Ity heat and the flint becomes white and duller 
in lustre. .Microscopic sections show that flint is very finely crystal- 
line and consists of quartz or chakedonic silica ; colloidal or amorpli- 
ous silica may also be .present but c;uinot form any considerable part 
of the rock. Spicules of sponges and fragments of other organisms, 
such as molluscs, polyzoa, foraminifera and brachiopods, often occur 
in flint, and may he partly or wholly silicified with retention of their 
original structure. Nodules of flint when removed from the clialk 
which cnclo.ses Uinm have .a w'liite dull rough surface, and exposure 
to.tlie weather produces much the same appearance on broken flints 
At first they acquire a bright and very smooth surface, but this is 
.subsequently replaced by a dull crust, resembling while or yellowish 
poroelam. It has been suggested tha<- this change is due to the re- 
JEoyal of the colloidal silica in dilution, leaving beJiiud the fibre.s 
and grains of more crystalline structure. 'Phis proce.ss must be a 
very slow one as, from its chemical composition, flint is a material 
oi great durability. Its great hardness also enables it to resist 
at tntion. Hence on beaches and in rivers, such a.s those of the south- 
c.'Kst of England, flint pebbles exist in vast mimber.s. Thuir surfaces 
ofttm show minute crescentic or rounded cracks which are the edges 
ol small conciioidal fractures produced by the impact oJ one pebble 
on another during storms or floods. 

Mint occurs primarily as concretions, veins and tabular masses in 
I he white chalk of such localities as the soutii of England (see Chalk) 

It IS generally nodular, ami forms rmindod or highly <nw 4 jlarmas.ses 
winch may be several feet in diameter. Althoiigii the%nt nodules 
often he in bands which closely follow the bedding, tln-y were not 
deposited simultaneously with the ohalk; very often the flint band.s 
cut across the beds of thedipnestoneiand ,may traverse tfirni at right 
angles. Evidently the flint has accmpulaited along Assures, such a.s 
bedding plane.s joints ^d other cracks, after the chalk had to some 
extCTit consolidated. The silica was derived from the tests of 
i^dtolana and the^spkmlar skeletons of sponges. It has^ptissod into 
<S(J«iion. filtered th^ugb tlie porous matrix, aiwl -hts iwn again 
precipitated when tiv^ .conditions were .suitable. Us tormato is 
cousequently the result of ".epneretionary action,” Where the, flints 
lie tlic chalk must have been dissolved away ; we have in iact a kind 
-of met^matic leplaoemont in whioh a sflicooua todk has 4«owlv 
-replaced .a Qalc^us one. Bie process ibns bewi.wy gmdual and 
<>kalk often have tk^irbutlineaprosorved 
coinplctely .^iheified, or may, have 
tlicir cavities onenpfed by mtit With every derail of tlic interior of the 

stesr Jixssa.tssa.s’** “• *“ 

^ ^ ««ceolisiias3hfltiiaii 
owes winch ^ At 4*e pM^t,d!iyr«it the hottpm.of some 

2f ^he deepest parts of the oceans. BsoWish cherts arc found in^ 
English Oroensand ; these often contain remains of fonjes ^ 

^ JwincipalusMto'iwhich'flint’hatibecn put Wc ^hefetefca- 
of “ J'alaeoJithio 4«id Ntofteic -tbne* Sr 

materials have been employed where. ‘flint was not available 
^ obsidian, eh^, ^aloedony, agate and quarteite, tmt to 

i^n of gr«t vafue and of fhfe «/es to HWiidh st^ 

• put at the mesent day. Flint gravels are widelyaemnloved 

^ up ^th heaw 

«nd m weather ; and fte fine shatp-efed chfcTab I 
much damage to tires of motors and cycles!^ SeLoneXte < 


,4rpip,the land, ^viijg.W long- tp 
are prcferr^ to, flints fresbly^iigfw tlie 
flint .and steel were evcry.v(*ere eipploywd tor striking a light: 
and .gun dints wore .required for .firerarms. A ^peciaL'kidustiy 
m the shaping of gun flints long existed at Brandon in Suffolk. 
Jn 1870 About thirty. nxen were einplpyed. Since then the tr^de 
has become almost .extinct os gqn flinty are in demand pnly in 
^mirsav^e countries where-modern Jjre-arms are.not obtawble. 
Powdered flmt was iormerly used in the manufacture of rIms, 
and IS «till qrie.qf the , ingredients, pf .many gner varwbies 

of pottery • ( J S h’ ) 

FU»T lMPI,pBMTS AND WEAPONS. The weeavatiwi of 
these remains of the prehistoric races of the globe in river-drift 
gravel-bods has marked a revolution in the study of Man’s 
history (sec Archaeology). Until almost the middle qf the jqth 
century no suspicion had arisen in the minds .of British und 
European archaeologists that the momentous results of the 
excavaUms tlren proceeding in Egypt and Assyria would be 
dwarfed by discoveriis at home which rovolulioaited all previous 
id^ of Mm’s antiquity. It was in 1841 tliat Boucher de Perthes 
observed m some sand containing mammalian iraaiains, at 
Mcnehecourt near Abbeville, a flint, roughly worked into a cutting 
mipkment. This " find ” was rapidly followed by others, and 
Boucher de Perthes published Ms first work on the subject 
AittiquiKs celhques et antediluviennfs : mimoire sw Vindtuif.it 
^miMvC'et les arts d leur origin (1847), in which be .prodaimed 
Ms discovery of human weapons in Imds unmistakably belonging 
to the Hgc of the Drift. It was not until 1850 that the Fr^h 
arcliaeologist convinced the scientific world. An English mission 
then visited his collection and testified to the great importance 
of ,his discoveries. The “ finds ” at Abbeville were followed 
by others in many places m England, and in fact in every 
coMtry where siliceous stones which are capable of -being flaked 
and fashioned into implements are to be found. The implements 
occuired in Ws of rivers and lakes, in the tumuli and ancient 
bunal-mounds ; on the sites of settlements of prehistoric man in 
nearly every land, such as the shell-heaps and fake-dwellings • 
but especially emlicdded in the highdevel gravds .of England 
and .France which have been deposited iby riveff-floods and long 
left high and dry above the present course of the stream. -These 
f^vels represent the .Drift or BalaaoKthic period oihen man 
shared Europe with, the mammoth and wiooHy^iafaed-shinliweros. 
Theitrorked flints of this age are, however, unevenly distributed : 
for . while tbe river^geaivels ofsouth-eiastern ‘England jrfdd them 
abundantly, .none has beeti iound in Stotfand or (the .nertiwm 
lEnpisih'coMtiet. Onthecontlnent tke-sameiptirtialdistribution 
■IS obsen^le : while they occur plentifully in the tior*h‘iwe8tetii 
OTea of France, rthey are not idiscomed fa Sweden, 'Xwwiw or 
Denmark. The association of these flints, fashioned for use by 
obippmg only, with the bones of anfaials either fedtirtfct or no 
fanner indigenous, has justtfied their 'reference -to' the earlier 
peftod of the Stew Ageygenerally caHodPalaeoiitIhic. those flint 
mniMraente, whith show is^ps of poliebing and in tnfaiy oases 

t(iiMkklHy<fine.-wiH<kmansfafip,,andaFe'foundTin'totanili,>pNlt4>ocs 
and taixed with the bones of common idom^c 

aiMMls, iKSigned-to the Neolithic or'fater StSne Age. Tlie 
hammers, fiaies, sfcrttjfers, imphnients 
worlMiaVa cutting edge at onesMe,intiSle!neirtS'(ri»idi rtiteiWHe 
I’^e'axe.s, 'ilM bVpid teiplenients WoHced to tm ‘fidge al! round, 
-ana a great -qiiatttity of toear und Arrow heads, mne df these 
IS pound 6t poted. The Mertltiiic flints, on the other hard, 

cwetiilfy finished, gad the 
Sw ^ easily detected. JIan ha* 

rS f^e could s(Kket a stone into 

Wfe “ Saddled d^r or 

rioifa’ u wJk ^ ^ **'^'*^ “ a“yof the 

stone utensils made by savage tribes of historic timw Thu 

marn^r rf making flmt implements appears to have been inA 
^es much the same. Flint from its m^e of fmcTi^ 


weMoim TEp OI qiese earliest 

I weapons. The blows must be carefully aimed or the flakes 
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dblcKked wHl be shattered : a gun-flint maker at Brandon^ 
Suffolk, stated that it took him two years to acquire the art. 

\Ftor accounts of the gun-flint manufacture at Brandon, and 
detailed descriptions of ancient flint-working, see Sir Jolm Evans, 
Ancient Stone Implements (1897), Lord Avebury’s Prskutoric Times 
<1865, 1900) ; also Thomas Wilson, “ Arrow-heads, Spear-heads and 
Knives of Prehistoric Times,” in Smithsonian Report for 1897 ; and 
W. K. Moorehead, Prehistoric Implements (1900). 

FLOAT (in 0 . Eng. fioi and iloia, in the verbal form fleotan ; the 
Teutonic root is flut-y another form of /?«-, seen in “ flow,” cf. 
** fleet ” ; the root is seen in Gr. ttAcciv, to sail, Lat. pluere^ to 
rain ; the Lat. pure and fluctus, wave, is not connected), the 
action of moving on the surface of water, or through the air. 
The word is used also of a wave, or the flood of the tide, river, 
backwater or stream, and of any object floating in water, as 
a mass of ice or weeds ; a movaf^le landing-stage, a flat-bottomed 
boat, or a raft, or, in fishing, of the cork or quill used to support 
a baited line or fishing-net. It is also applied to the hollow or 
inflated organ by means of which certain animals, such as the 
** Portuguese man-of-war,” swim, to a hollow metal ball or piece 
of whins tone, &c., used to regulate the level of water in a tank or 
boiler, and to a piece of ivory in the cistern of a barometer. 
“ Floiit ” is also the name of one of the boards of a paddle-wheel 
or water-wheel. In a theatrical sense, it is used to denote the 
footlights. The word is also a])plied to something broad, level 
and shallow, as a wooden frame attached to a cart or wagon 
for the purpose of increasing the carr>dng capacity ; and to a 
special kind of low, broad cart for carrying heavy weights, and 
to a platform on wheels used for show.s in a procession. The term 
is applied also to various tools, especially to many kinds of trowels 
used in plastering. It is also used of a dock where vessels may 
float, as at Bristol, and of the trenches used in “ floating ” land. 
In geology and mining, loose rock or ore brought down by water 
is known as ” float,” and in tin-mining it is applied to a largo 
trough used for the smelted tin. In weaving the word is used of 
the passing of weft threads over part of the warp without being 
woven in with it, also of the threads so passed. In the United 
States voter not attached to any particular party and open to 
bribery is called a float ” or floater.” 

FLOCK. 1. (A word found in Old English and Old Norwegian, 
from which come the Danish and Swedish words, and not in 
other Teutonic languages), originally a company of people, now 
mainly, except in figurative usages, of certain animals when 

f athered together for feeding or moving from place to place. 

or birds it is chiefly used of geese ; and for other animals most 
generally of sheep and goats. It is from the particular applica- 
tion of the word to sheep that ” flock ” is used of the Chnstian 
Church in its relation to the “ Good Shepherd,” and also of 
a congregation of worshippers in its relation to its spiritual 
bead. 

a. (Probably from the Lat. pccus, but many Teutonic 
languages have the same word in various forms), a tuft of wool, 
cotton or similar substance. The name ” flock ” is*given to a 
material formed of wool or cotton refuse, or of shreds of 'old 
woollen or cotton rags, tom by a machine known as a “ deviif” 
This material is used for stuffing mattresses or pillows^ and also 
in upholstery. The name is also applied to a special kin^ of 
wall-paper, which has an appearance almost like cloth, or, in 
the more expensive kinds, of velvet. It is made by dusting bn a 
specially prepared adhesive surface finely powdered fibres of 
cotton or silk. The word “ flocculent ” is used of many substances 
which have a fleecy or “ flock ”-like appearance, such as a 
precipitate of ferric hydrate. 

, FLODDEN, or Flodden Field, near the village of Branxton, 
'll Northumberland, England (10 m. ff.W. of Wooler), the scene 
a famous battle fought on the 9th of September 1513 between 
the English and the Scots. On the 22nd of August a great 
Scottish army under King James IV. had crossed the border. 
For the moment the earl of Surrey (who in King Henry VIII.’s 
absence was charged with the defence of the realm) had no 
atganized force in the north of England, but James wasted much 
precious time among the border castles, and when Surrey 
aopeared at Wooler, with an army equal in strength to his own, 
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which was now greatly weakened by privations and desertion, 
he had not advanced beyond Ford Castle. Tbe English com 
mander promptiy sent in a challenge to a pitched battle, which 
the king, in spite of the advice of his most trusted counsellors, 
accepted. On the 6th of September, however, he left Ford and 
took up a strong position facing south, on Flodden Edge. Surrey's 
reproaches for the alleged breach of faith, and a second challenge 
to fight on Millfield Plain were this time disregarded. The 
English commander, thus foiled, executed a daring and skilful 
march round the enemy’s flank, and on the 9th drew up for battle 
in rear of the hostile army. It is evident that Surrey was con- 
fident of victor)’’, for he placed his own army, not less than the 
enemy, in a position where defeat would involve utter ruin. 
On his appearance the Scots hastily changed front and took 
post on Branxton Hill, facing north. The battle began at 4 p.m. 
Surrey’s archers and cannon soon gained the upper hand, and the 
Scots, unable quietly to endure their losses, rushed to close 
quarters. Their left wing drove the English back, but Lord 
Dacre’s reserve corps restored the fight on this side. In all other 
parts of the field, save where James and Surrey were personal!}' 
opposed, the English gradually gained ground. The king's 
corps was then attacked by Surrey in front, and by Sir Edward 
Stanley in flank. As the Scots were forced back, a part of Dacre’s 
force closed upon the other flank, and finally Dacre himself, 
boldly neglecting an almost intact Scottish division in front of 
him, charged in upon the rear of King James’s corps. Sur- 
rounded and attacked on all sides, this, the remnant of the 
invading army, was doomed. 'I’he circle of spearmen around 
the king grew less and less, and in the end James and a few of his 
nobles were alone loft standing. Soon they too died, fighting to 
the last man. Among the ten thousand Scottish dead were all 
the leading men in the kingdom of Scotland, and there was no 
family of importance that had not lost a member in this great 
disaster. The ” King’s Stone,” said to mark the spot where 
James was killed, is at some distance from the actual battlefield. 
“ Sybil’s Well,” in Scott’s Martnion, is imaginar>\ 

FLODOARD (894-966), French chronicler, was born at 
Epernay, and educated at Reims in the cathedral school which 
had been established by Archbishop Fulcon (822-900). As 
canon of Reims, and favourite of the archbishops Herivaeus 
(d. 922) and Seulfus (d. 925), he occupied while still young an 
important position at the archiepiscopal court, but was twice 
deprived of his benefices by Heribert, count of Vermandois, on 
account of his steady opposition to the election of the count’s 
infant son to the archbishopric. Upon the final triumph of 
Archbishop Artold in 947, Flodoard became for a time his chief 
adviser, but withdrew to a monastery in 952, and spent the 
remaining years of his life in literary and devotional work. His 
history of the cathedral church at Reims {Hdsioria Remensis 
Ecclesiae) is one of the most remarkable productions of the loth 
century. Flodoard had been given charge of the episcopal 
archives, and constructed his history out of the original texts, 
which he generally reproduces in full ; the documents for the 
period of Hincmar being especially valuable. The Annales 
which Flodoard wrote year by year from 919 to 966 are doubly 
important, by reason of the author’s honesty and the central 
position of Reims in European affairs in his time. Flodoard 's 
poetical works are of hardly less historical intejre$t.' ^e long 
poem celebrating the triumph of Christ and His saints was called 
forth by the favour shown him by Pope Leo VII., during whose 
pontificate he visited Rome, and he devotes fourteen b(>oks to 
the history of the po^s. 

Flodoard's works were published in full by J. P. Migne [Patrologia 
Latina^ vol. 135) ; a modem edition of the Annates is the one edi^ 
by P. Lauer (Paris, 1906). For bibliography see A. Molinier, Sox^fees 
de Vhistoire (U France (No. 932). ^ 

FLOE (of uncertain derivation ; cf. Norse py layer, level 
plain), a sheet of floating ice detached from the main body of 
polar ice. It is of less extent than the field of ” pack ” ice, 
wl^ich is a compacted mass of greater depth drifting frequently 
under the influence of deep currents, while the floating floe is 
driven by the wind. 
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FLOOD, HENRY (1732-17Q1), Irish statesman, son of Warden 
Flood, chief justice of the king’s bench in Ireland, was born 
in 1732, and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and after- 
wards at Christ Church, Oxford, where be became proficient in 
the classics. His father was a man of good birth and fortune, 
and he himself married a member of the influential Beresford 
family, who brought him a large fortune. In his early years 
he was handsome, witty, good-tempered, and a brilliant con- 
versationalist. His judgment was sound, and he had a natural 
gift of eloquence which had been cultivated and developed by 
study of classical oratory and the practice of elocution. Flood 
therefore possessed everv' per.sonal advantage when, in 1750, 
he entered the Irish parliament as member for Kilkenny in his 
twenty-seventh year. Hiere was at that time no party in the 
Irish House of Commons that could truly be called national, 
and until a few years before there had been none that deserved 
even the name of an opposition. The Irish parliament was still 
constitutionally subordinate to the English privy council ; it 
had practically no powers of independent legislation, and none 
of controlling the policy of the executive, which was nominated 
by the ministers in London (see Grattan, Hknry). Though 
the great majority of the people were Roman Catholics, no 
person of that faith could either enter parliament or exercise the 
franchise ; the penal code, which made it almost impossible for 
a Roman Catholic to hold property, to follow a learned profession, 
or even to educate his children, and which in numerous particulars 
pressed severely on the Roman Catholics and subjected them to 
degrading conditions, was as yet unrepealed, though in practice 
largely obsolete ; the industiy^ and commerce of Ireland were 
throttled by restrictions imposed, in accordance with the 
economic theories of the period, in the interest of the rival trade 
of Great Britain. Men like Anthony Malone and Hely-Hutchison 
fully realized the necessity for far-reaching reforms, and it only 
needed the ability and eloquence of Flood in the Irish House of 
Commons to raise up an independent party in parliament, and 
to create in the country a public opinion with definite intelligible 
aims. 

7 'he chief objects for which Flood strove were the shortening 
of the duration of parliament — which had then no legal limit 
in Ireland except that of the reigning sovereign’s life,— the 
reduction of the scandalously heavy pension list, the establish- 
ment of a national militia, and, above all, the complete legislative 
independence of the Irish parliament. For some years little 
was accomplished ; but in 1768 the English ministry, which 
luid special reason.s at the moment for avoiding unpopularity 
in Ireland, allowed an octennial bill to pass, which was the first 
step towards making the Irish House of Commons in some 
measure representative, of public opinion. It had become the 
practice to allow crown patronage in Ireland to be exercised by 
the owners of parliamentary boroughs in return for their under- 
taking to manage the House in the government interest. But 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Townsend the aristocracy, and 
more particularly these undertakers ” as they were called, 
were made to understand that for the future their privileges in 
this respect would be curtailed. When, therefore, on opportunity 
ms taken by the government in 1768 for reasserting the con- 
stitutional subordination of the Irish parliament, these powerful 
classes were thrown into temporary alliance with Flood. In the 
following year, in accordance with the established procedure, 
a money bill was sent over by the privy council in London for 
acceptance by the Irish House of Commons. Not only was it 
rejected, but contrary to custom a reason for this course was 
assigned, namely, that the bill had not originated in the Irish 
House. In consequence parliament was peremptorily prorogued, 
and a recess of fourteen months was employed by the government 
in securing a majority by the most extensive corruption.^ Never- 
theless when parliament met in February 1771 another money 
bill was thrown out on the motion of Flood ; and the next year 
Lord Toismsend, the lord lieutenant whose policy had provoked 
this conflict, was recalled. The struggle was the occasion of a 
publication, famous in its day, called Baratmana, to which 
' Walpole's Gtofgi III,, iv. 348, 


Flood contributed a series of powerful letters after the 
manner of Junius, one of his collaborators being Henry 
Grattan. 

The success which had thus far attended Flood’s efforts had 
placed him in a position .such as no Irish politician had previously 
attained. He bad, as an eminent historian of Ireland observes, 

“ proved himself beyond all comparison the greatest popular 
orator that his country had yet produced, and also a consummate 
master of parliamentary tactics. Under parliamentary conditions 
that were exceedingly unfavourable, and in an atmosphere 
charged with corruption, venality and siibser\denc\% he had 
created a party before which minister.^ had l>egun to quail, and 
had inoculated the Protestant constituencies with a genuine 
spirit of liberty and self-reliance.” ^ Lord Tlarcourt, who 
.succeeded Townsend as viceroy, saw that Flood must be con- 
ciliated at any price “ rather than risk the opposition of so 
formidable a leader.” Accordingly, in 1775, Flood was offered 
and accepted a seat in the privy council and the office of vice- 
treasurer with a salary of £3500 a year. For this step he has 
been severely criticized. The suggestion that he acted corruptly 
in the matter is groundless ; and although it is true that he lost 
influence from the moment he became a minister of the crown, 
Flood may reasonably have held that he had a better prospect 
of advancing his policy by the leverage of a ministerial position 
than by means of any opposition party he could hope to muster 
in an unreformed House of Commons.® The result, however, 
was that the leadership of the national party passed from Flood 
to Grattan, who entered the Irish parliament in the same session 
that Flood became a minister. 

Flood continued in office for nearly seven years. During this 
long period he necessarily remained silent on the subject of the 
independence of the Irish parliament, and had to be content 
with advocating minor reforms as occasion offered. He was 
thus instrumental m obtaining bounties on the export of Irish 
corn to foreign countries and some other trifling commercial 
concessions. On the other hand he failed to procure the passing 
of a Habeas Corpus bill and a bill for making the judges irre- 
movable, while his support of Lord North’s American policy 
still more gravely injured his popularity and reputation. But 
an important event in 1778 led indirectly to his recovering to 
some extent his former position in tlie country ; this event was 
the alliance of France with the revolted American colonies. 
Ireland was thereby placed in peril of a French invasion, while 
the English government could provide no troops to defend the 
island. The celebrated volunteer movement was then set on 
foot to meet the emergency ; in a few weeks more than 40,000 
men, disciplined and equipped, were under arms, officered by 
the country gentry, and controlled by the wisdom and patriotism 
of Lord Charlemont. This volunteer force, in which Flood was 
a colonel, *while vigilant for the defence of the island, soon 
made itself felt in politics. A Volunteer Convention, formed 
with all the regular organization of a representative assembl3r, 
but wielding the power of an army, began menacingly to demai^ 
the removal of the commercial restrictions which were destroying 
Irish prosperity. Under this pressure the government gave way ; 
the whole colonial trade was in 1779 thrown open to Ireland for 
the first time, and other concessions were also extorted. Flood, 
who had taken an active though not a leading part in this move- 
ment, now at last resigned his office to rejoin his old party. Ho 
found to his chagrin that his former services had been to a great 
extent forgotten, and that he was eclipsed by Grattan. When 
in a debate on the con.9titutional question in 1779 Flood com- 
plained of the small consideration shown him in relation to a 
subject which he had been the first to agitate, he was rei^ded 
that by the civil law “ if a man should separate from his wife, 
and abandon her for seven years, another might then take her 
and give her his protection.^* But though Flood hjui lost 
control of the movement for independence of the Irish pariiam^, 
the agitation, backed as it now was by the Volunteer Convention 

• W. E. H. Lccky, Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland (ealaxgat 
edition, 2 vols., 1903), i. 48. 

* See Hardy's Life of Charlemont^ i. 3561 
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and by increasihg signs of popular disaffection, led at last in 
to the concession of the demand, together with a number 
Df other important reforms (see Grattan, Henry). 

No sooner, however, was this great success gained than a 
question arose— *known as the Simple Repeal controversy — 
iS to whether England, in addition to the repeal of the Acts on 
ptrhich the subordination of the Irish parliament had been based, 
dionld not be required expressly to renounce for the future all 
:laim to control Irish legislation. The chief historical importance 
3f this dispute is that it led to the memorable rupture of friendship 
between Flood and Grattan, each of whom assailed the odier with 
amneasured but magnificently eloquent invective in the House of 
Commons. Flood’s view prevailed — for a Renunciation Act such 
IS he advocated was ungrudgingly passed by the English parlia- 
nent in 1783 — and for a time he regained popularity at the 
;xpen6e of his rival. Flood next (c8th of Novembw 1783) 
nltroduced a reform bill, after first submitting it to the Volunteer 
Zoavention. The bill, which contained no provision for giving 
:he franchise to Roman Catholics— a proposal which Flood 
ihulays opposed-*-was rejected, ostensibly on the ground that the 
in^nde of the volnnteers threatened the freedom of parliament. 
The volunteefBwere perfectly loyal to the crown and the connexion 
frith England. They carried an address to the king, moved by 
Floods expressing the hope that their support of parliamentary 
efoten might be imoputed to nothing but '' a sober and laudable 
lesire to uphold' the constitutkm . . . and to perpetuate the 
;dnlkl union of both kingdoms. ” The conventioa then dissolved, 
hough Hood had desir^, in opposition to Grattan, to continue 
t as a means of putting pressure on parliament for the purpose 
d obtainmg refom. 

In 1776 Hood had tnadran attempt to eirter the EngUsh House 
)f Commons. In 1783 he tried again, this time with success, 
ie purchased a seat for Winchester from the duke of Chandos, 
ind for the next seven years he was a member at the same time 
if both the English and Irish parliament& He remtroduced, 
)at without success, his reform bill in the Irish House in 1784 ; 
upported the movement for protecting Irish industries ; but 
hort-sightedly opposed Pittas commercial propositions in 1785. 
ie remained a firmi oppowemt of Roman Catholic emancipation, 
iven defending the penal laws on the ground that after the 
devolution they “ were not laws of persecution but of political 
lecessity ; but after 1786 he does not appear to have attended 
he pariiacneRt in DuMiti. In the House at Westminster, where 
le refused to cnr^l him.scif as a member of either pohtical party, 
!«' was not suoaessfni His first speech, in oppositioA to Pox^s 
ndia RiH on the 3rd of December 1785, disappoanted the odd* 
)ectaJtkKis aroused by his celebrity. His speech in opposition 
0 the umhevcndi treaty with France in 1787 was, however, 
nsist able ; and in 1790 he introdticed :a refonn biib which Fox 
[ccteed to he the best scheme of lefonn that had yet been 
itoposed, and) which in Burke's opinion retrieved Hcnd^siupuitia^ 
iom Bfit at the^dusdiutioB in the mme year he k>st hit seat in- 
>e^ pnfiiatnents^ and he then retired to Fncmtey, his reskienfii 
ncouoty Kilkenny, where be died on the and of December lyqiw ^ 

When Peter Bntr o wes^ notwithstanding his dcise persoeial 
rioedriiip with Grattew> declared that Fkwd was perhaps' tlm 
Idlest man IfeUsMl mdispu^y the ablest man 

if hiftfOwnitwiW’ he w»eased vhftt was probably the geoeehl 
>pteion/of fH(Hid'tfOoniiwpof arite* J/pid who l^aew 

\m though with hi.pqfoy, 

wpnotmeod hnwrtobe a.map erf Neeito 

lecdared.tbht evariw wade no par^ of Flood's JUjrd 

^imtwomaii a critte by no maana pfurriat ta Hoodi desfrihad' 
dter aa A pitewewinaii^y twnthf# waarvj deiaaie^ 

Gaatlain,, ¥*o efcm. afteg .famoue losti ; 

boiHOKlioeimilfli man^ititho-vorM, ln,his^o 4 hha-^a»^^ial». 

inter years 

but a clpser reas(wet.a^ a 
premr master and mvectiye* . lE^tpnpli ambition. > 

>ften governed 


sound ; and it was the opinion of Bentham that Flood would have^ 
succeeded in carrying a reform bill which might have preserved 
Irish parliamentary independence, if he had been sup^rted by 
Grattan and the rest of his party in keeping alive the Volunteer 
Convention in 1783. Though he never wavered in loyalty to the 
British crown and empire, Ireland never produced a more sincere^ 
patriot than Henry Flood. 

Sec Warden Flood, Memoirs of Henry Ptdod (London, 1838) ; 
Henry Grattan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Right Hon. II. 
Grattan (5 vols., London, 1839-1846) ; Charles Phillips, Recollections 
of Curran and some of his Contemporaries (London, 1822) ; The Irish 
Parliament from an official and contempora^ manuscript, 

edited by William Hunt (London, 1907) ; W. T. O’Neill Daunt, 
Ireland and her A gitators ; Lord Mountmorres, History of the Irish 
Parliament (2 vols., I^ndon, 1792) ; W. E. H. Lecky, History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century (8 vols., Ix>ndon, 1878-18^) ; 
and Leaders of Pubtic Opinion in Ireland (enlarged edition, 2 vols,, 
London, 1903) ; J. A. Froude, The English in Ireland^ voLs. ii. and iii, 
(I-xmdon, 1881) ; Horace Wa^ie, Memoirs of the Reign of George III. 
(4 vois., London, 1843, 1894); Sir Jonah Banington, iilistf and Fall 
of the Irish Nation (Lomlon, 1833); Francis Plowden, Historical 
Review of the State of Ireland (London,, 1803) ; Alfred Webb, Cow- 
pendium of Irish Biography (Dubhn, 187B) ; F. Hardy, Memoirs of 
Lord Charlemmt (London, tots), ospedki^ for the volunteer move- 
ment, on which see also Ptoceidings of the Volunteer Delegates of 
Ireland (Anon. F^amphlai, BrU. Mua)*; also The Chaxlemont 
Papers^ and Irish Parh Debates, vols, i,-iv.), (F. J, M.) 

FLO<H>(in O. Eng. fiod, a word common to Teutonic languages, 
cf . Ger. Fluty Dutch lioed^ from tfan sanit toot as k seen in “ flow/' 

float ”), 831 Qverfiow of water, atm exquanse of water suboierging 
land, a deluge, hetice ^*the fiood/^ spccafioally,, the Noachiandeiuga 
of Genesis, but also any other taiaxteapfaic submersion recorded 
in the mythology of other natiens* than tine Hebrew (see Dbluos, 
The). In the sense of fieswing vratee,” the word is applied to 
the infiowof the tide, as opposed to ebb.’' 

FLOOD* FLAINy the term in physical geography for a phua' 
formed of sediment dropped by a river. When the slope down 
which a river runs has bwome very slight, it k unable to cacry 
the sediment brought from higher regiems nearer its souroo, 
and consequently the lower portion of the river valley becomes 
filled with alluvial deposits ; and since m timos of flood the rush 
of water in the high regions tears ofi Guid carries down a greater 
quantity of sediment than usual, the river spreads thk also over 
the lower valley where the plain k flooded, because the rush of 
water is checked, and the stream in consequence drops its extra 
load. These flood plains are sometimes of great extent. That 
of the Mississippi below Ohio has a width of from 20 to 80 m., 
and its whole extent has been estiimauted at 50,000 sq. m. Flood 
plains may be the result of planation, with aggradaJtion, that is^ 
they may be due to a gmded river working in meanders from side 
to side, widening its valley by tdris process and covering the 
widened valley with sediment. Or the stream by cutting into 
another, stream (piracy), by cutting through a barrier neaor ho. 
head water, by entering a. region of looser or softer rock, andby^ 
gbnxal drainage, may form a flood plain simply by filMi^ up 
its vediey (aMuviation only). Any obstnietten across a rivw’a 
canrBc, surchas a band!of 'h^dTOok,!iiwy frnrm a flood plain helknd 
it, md'indecd anything wbidi: Chech a Tivesr’s course and oaoies 
it to drop its load wiU tend to 'faim a flood plain ; but it is ineslt 
coiBnHmly found mac the meuth lOf a liver, such as tlia' 
Kihine, the Ntte, or Un Mfhsiisitpfn, whom them ore oeoaswnaL- 
floodi and the itver luna^ ontittes a lnf)» amount of «edim«nl). 
“tPYefs ” tu» fawned, insida which the mwer usually ^ws,. 
giedually/rMswgitshediahuvetfaaHirnnndin^ OomaMi^ 
bresehee during fleodefOMMC thawmloaded seesaw to. spread' « 
a , gmat Mce ovwt • the .suntoundiag lowwlaiyi wher*! thusilfe aamm, 
th^fKHwdr^iu nmsmiMRce. Snetimn of 'thatMismuR flood. pjsid! 
n^ohgi-the! United jHatwigtelogicid namyiiMiMa grahisMie^ 
■ofimaterialrof! goaimjmsBti.dleatmnmthedhtieg-siwwwdi 

atenefJaiiBjWwifiHedataneehef IqicaitwnteiiadifloodB of 
$wiitn«Wkise^tij$oriietiath3<tlwifhpMitE wa of iceenci 
seMMitifflen efatneiftRd^*eiiod fliui(itkloand-i(k!ia.frgbaUtttlMt 
sePtjpmofaKKfli •a«Kwdalfl(tn.wi«id shentdipeiiw ahwsaaiiurt 
chafiwteru Xhe^floadinlefa’dBrinfitaifomaWeanM rnarit^ 
meandering, or aneittnusjng'stieMa^ aiHMnr Uces and bayous. 
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mmhes or stoguont pods, and is occasionally completely covered 
with water. Vl%en the draina|[e system has ceaj^ed to act or is 
entirely diverted owing to any cause, the flood plain may become « 
4 level area of mat fertility, sioHlai; in appearawe* to the floor of 
an old lake. The flood plain differs, however, inasmuch as it is 
not altogether flat. It has, a gende slope. down-stroam, and often , 
for a distance from the aides towards the centra 

FU)OH (from Q, Eng. flor, a word common to many Teutonic 
laj^uages, cf. Dutch, rW, and Ger, Flur, a field, in the feminine, 
and a floor, masculine), gene<*ally the lower horizontal surface of 
a room, but specially employed for one covered with board^ 
or parquetry. The various levels of rooms in a house are desig- 
nated as “ groundrfloor,” “ first-floor,” “ mezzanine-floor,” 

Tlie principal floor is the storey which contains the chief apart- 
ments whether on the ground- or first-floor ; in Italy they are 
always on the latter and known as the “ piano nobile.” The 
storey below the ground-floor is called the “ basement-floor,” 
even if only a little below the level of the pavement outside ; the 
storey in a roof Is known as the “ attic-floor.” The exrpiessions 
one pair, two pair, &c., ^pply to the storeys al)ovo the first 
flight of stairs from the ground (see also Carpentry). 

IXCOHCLOTH, a rough flannel cloth used for domestic 
cleaning ; also a generic term Uipplied to a variety of materials 
used in place of carpets for covermg floors, and known by such 
trade names as kamptulicon, oil-cloth, linoleum, corticine, cork- 
carpet, &c. Kamptulicon (Ktt//irT<W, flexible, thick) was 

patented in 1844 by E. Galloway, but did not attract much 
attention till about 1863. It was essentially a preparation of 
indiarubber masticated up with ground cork, and rolled out 
into sheets between heavy sttjam- heated rollcrsi, sometimes 
over a backing of canvas. Owing to its expensiveness, it has 
given place to cheaper materials serving the same purpose. 
Oil-cloth is a coarse canvas which luis received a number of 
coats of thick oil paint, each coat being rubbed smooth with 
pumice stone before the application of the next. Its surface 
IS ornamented with patterns printed in oil colours by means of 
wooden blocks. Linoleum {linum, flax, oleum j oil), patented by 
F. Walton in i860 and 1863, consists of oxidized linseed oil and 
ground cork. These ingredients, thoroughly incorporated with 
the addition of certain gummy and resinous matters, and of 
pigments such as ochre and oxide of iron as required, are pressed 
on to a rough canvas backing between steam-heated rollers. 
Patterns may be printed on its surface with oil paint, or by an 
improved method may be inlaid with coloured composition 
so that tile colours arc continuous through the thickness of the 
linoleum, instead of being on tlie surface only . and thus do not dis- 
appear with wear. Lincrusta- Walton is a similar material to lino- 
leum, also having oxidized linseed oil as its base, wliich is stamped 
out in embossed patterns and used as a covering for walls. 

IlOQUET, CHARLES THOMAS (1828-1896), French states- 
man, wa<s bom at St Jean-Pied-de-Port (Basses-Pyr^nfies) on 
the 2nd of October 1^28. He studied law in Paris, and was 
called to the bar in 1831. .The coup of that year aroused 
the BtronurouB opposition of Floquet, who had, while yet a student, 
given proof of his repubfican sympathies by taking part in the 
fighting of 1848. Re made hw name by his brilliant and fearless 
attacks on the government in a series of political trials, and at 
the same time contributed to the Temp^ and other influential 
journals. When the tsar Alexander II. visihed the Palais de 
Justice in 1867, Floquet was said to have confronted him with 
the cry ** Vive k Pblbgne, monsieur ! He delivered a scathing 
indictment of the Empire at the trial of Pierre Bonaparte for 
killing Vititor Noir in 1870, and took a part in the revolution 
of the 4(h of Sep te mber, as well as in the subsequent defence 
of Pteris. Jn- 187? he was elected' to the' National Assembly 
by the dbpartmeuft of tfreSolne. During the Cbrnmune he formed 
the Eifm des‘ dmitf Patis to attempt a 

recwmcHktkm with the, government of Versailks. When his 
efforts ftiikd, he left Pariij aaid was imprisoned by order cf Thiers, 
butrsoen reteasedi H!e beeameeditorof the RipMiqw Fnmm'se, 
was chosen presidont of the munfeipal counefl, andin 1870 was 
elected deputy Itor the eleven^ atrrondiss^nt. He took 


pnoaQinent place among the extreme radicals, and beentoe 
president of the group of the Union r^publicaine.” In iflfle 
he held for a short time the post of prefect of the Seme, lit 
1885 succeed^ M. Brisson as president of the chamber. 
This difficult position he filled with such tact and impartiality 
that he was re-elected the two foflowing years. Having 
approached the Russian ambassador in such a way a.s to remove 
the prejudice existing gainst him in Russia since the inddettt* 
of 1867, ke rendered himself eligible for office ; and on the fall 
of the lifrard cabinet in 1888 he became president of the council 
and roinis-ter of the interior in a radical ministry, which pledged 
itself to the revision of the constitution, butwas forced to combat 
the proposals of General Boulanger. Heated debates in the 
chamberculminoted cm the 13th of July in a dud between Roqvret 
and Boulwager in which the kttcr was wounded. In the fallowing 
February the government fell on the question of rervision,^ and ‘ 
in the «ew chamber of November I^fuet was re*eleotod" to 
the presidcnlial chair. The Panama scandais, in whidh he Was* 
compolted to admit his implication, dealt a fatal blow to hk 
career : he lost the presidency of the chamber in 1892, and hb 
seat in the ‘houae in 1893, kut in 1894 was dected to the aenato. 
He died in Paris on the 18th of January 1896. 

Sea Disooufi et opiniom de Af. Charks Floqnety edKted by Albrirtr 
Faivre (1883). 

FLOR, ROGER DI, a military adventurer of tfie i3th-i4tH' 
century, was the second son of a falconer in the service ofthq 
emperor Frederick 11 . , who fell at Tagliacozzo (1268); and triieit 
eight years old was sent to sea in a galley belonging to the. 
Knights Templars. He entered the order and became com- 
mander of a galley. At the siege of Acre by the Saracens in. 
1291 he was accused and denounced to the pope as a thief and 
an apostate, was degraded from his rank, and fled to Genoa, 
where he began to play the pirate. The struggle between the 
kinp:s of Aragon and the French kings of Naples for the possession 
of Sicily' was at this time going on ; and Roget entered thu 
sendee of Frederick, king of Sicily, who gave him the rank of’ 
vice-admiral. At the dose of the war, in 1^02, as Frederidk was 
anxious to free the island from his mercenary troops (called 
Almtipavarrs), whom he had no longer the means of paying, 
Roger induced them under his leader^ip to seek new adventures 
in the East, in fighting against the Turks, who were ravaging 
the empire. The emperor Andronicas 11 accepted his offct of 
service ; and in September 1303 Roger wifh Ws fleet and' army 
arrived at Constantinople. He was adopted into the hnperid 
family, w'as married to a grand-daughter of the empteror, and 
was made grand duke and commander-in-chief of the ^my and' 
the fleet. After some weeks lost in dLssipation*, intrigued and 
bloody quarrels, Roger and hrs men were sent into Asia, and after 
some successful encounters with the Turks they went into winter 
quarters at Cyzicus. In May 1304 they again took the field, 
and rendered the important service of refleVing ifhilkdelphia, 
then invested and reduced to extremities bjf the Turks. Bxtt 
Roger, bent on advancing his own ihterestjs' rather thim those, 
of the emperor, determined to found ‘ih the* East ft ptinl4l3«!ity' 
for himself. He sent his treasures tb‘ Akgneirifti 
slew his Catalans and seized the treasures. Iftythdri forrod the 
siege of the town, but his attacks were repulsed, and he was 
compelled to retire. Being recalled* to his. 

troops in GafiipoU and other town5,^^d 
to demand pay for tha v i 

sum granted by; the empipxr, tnld! 

carried' on intri^es both with and 
reittforcements all the whilft frmaflwjfcs 
Roger wasi now created Caeaiua hut shar% 
emperor Michael Palaeoioguv, to 

and now augmented ban^ of aidy^thi^tSfl 
Adrionople, and there coatrlyl^d bis 
massacre of his Catalan cavalry (April 4, 1306). His de^ was 
avenged by his men in a war^agaiiistothe 

Gree^. ^ \ // 

See Moncada, Expedieion di' lo)t' 

TurcosyGriegos (Paris, 1840). .m. ^,rrrTV^. 
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FLORA, in Roman mythology, goddess of spring-time and 
flowers, later identified with the Greek Chloris. Her festival 
ilt Rome, the Floralia, instituted 238 b.c. by order of the 
Sibylline books and at first held irregularly, became annual 
after 1 73. It lasted six days (April 28-May 3), the first day being 
the anniversary of the foundation of her temple. It included 
theatrical performances and animal hunts in the circus, and 
vegetables were distributed to the people. The proceedings 
were characterized by excessive merriment and licentiousness. 
According to the legend, her worship was instituted by Titus 
Tatius, and her priest, the flamen Fl<*ralis, by Numa. In art 
Flora was represented as a beautiful maiden, bedecked with 
flowers (Ovid, Fastis v. 183 ff. ; Tacitus, Annals ^ ii. 49). 

The term “ flora ” is used in botany collectively for the. plant- 
growth of a district ; similarly “ fauna ” is used collectively 
for the animals. 

FLORE AND BLANCHEFLEUR, a 13th-century romance. 
This tale, generally supposed to be of oriental origin, relates the 
passionate devotion of two children, and their success in over- 
coming all the obstacles put in the way of their love. The 
romance appears in differing versions in French, English, German, 
Swedish, Icelandic, Italian, Spanish, Greek and Hungarian. 
The various forms of the tale receive a detailed notice in IC. 
Hausknecht’s version of the 13th-century Middle English poem 
of Floris and Blaunchcflur ” {Samrnl. eng. Denkmaler, vol. v. 
Berlin, 1885). Nothing definite can be stated of the origin of 
the story, but France was in the 12th and 13th centuries the 
chief market of romance, and the French version of the tale, 
Flotre et Blanchefleufy is the most widespread. Floire, the son 
of a Saracen king of Spain, is brought up in constant companion- 
ship with Blanchefleur, the daughter of a Christian slave of 
noble birth. Floire’s parents, hoping to destroy this attachment, 
send the boy away at fifteen and sell Blanchefleur to foreign 
slave-merchants. Wlien Floire returns a few days later he is 
told that his companion is dead, but when he threatens to kill 
himself, his parents tell him the truth. He traces her to the 
tjwcr of the maidens destined for the harem of the emir of 
Babylon, into which he penetrates concealed in a basket of 
flowers. The lovers are discovered, but their constancy touches 
the hearts of their judges. They arc married, and Floire returns 
to his kingdom, when he and all his people adopt Christianity. 
Of the two 19th-century French poems (ed. lidclestand du 
M^ril, Paris, 1856), the one contains the love story with few 
additions, the other is a romance of chivalry, containing the 
usual battles, single combats, &c. Two lyrics based on episodes 
of the story are printed by Paulin Paris in his Romancero 
frangais (Paris, 1883). The English poem renders the French 
version without amplifications, such as are found in other 
adaptations. Its author has less sentiment than his original, 
and less taste for detailed description. Among the otlier forms 
of the story must be noted the prose romance {c. 1340) of 
Boccaccio, II FUocolo, and the 14th-century LeggeHda della 
reina Rosana e di Rosana sua figliuala (pr. Leghorn, 1871). The 
similarity between the story of Floire and Blanchefleur and 
Chante-fable of Aucassin et Nicolete ^ has been repeatedly poiti ted 
out, and they have even been credited with a common 
source. 


Sec also editions by I. Bekker (Berlin, 1844) and E. Hauskneeht 
(Berlin^ ^^^5) i ^ 1 ^ II* Sundmacher, Die altfr. und mittelhochdeuische 
Beafbettung der Sage von Flore et Blanschefiur (Gottingen, 1872) ; 
H. Hercog, Die beiden Sagenhreise von Flore und Blanschefiur (Vienna, 
1884) ; Zeitsid^rift filr deut. Altertum (vol. xxi.) contains a Rhenish 
version ; the Scandinavian Flores Saga ok BlanhifiUr, cd, E, Kdlbing 
fflalle, 1896) ; the 13th-century version of Konrad Fleck, Flore und 
Btahscheflur, ed. E. Sommer (Lemzig, 1846) ; the Swedish by G. E. 
Klamming (Stookholnt, 1844). The English poem was also edited 
by Hartschome {English Metrical Talesy 1829), by Laing (Abbotsford 
and by Lumly ^J^ly Text Soc., 1866, re-edited 


G, H.McKnight, 1901). 
190^ Migj^ests a paraui 


J . Reinbold (Floire et Blanchefleur , Paris, 
lelism with the story of Cupid and Psyche as 


^ £d. H, Suchier (Paderbom,' 1878, 5th ed. 1903) : modem French 
by G. Michaut, with preface by t. B^dicr (Tours, 1901) ; English 
by Mdrew (1^87). by F. W. Bourdillon (Oxford, 1896), and 
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told by Apuleius ; also that the oriental setting does not necessarily 
imply a connexion with Arab tales, as the circumstances might with 
small alteration have been taken from the Vulgate version of the 
book of Esther. 

FLORENCE, WILLIAM JERMYN (1831-1891), AmericaiA 
actor, of Irish descent, whose real name was Bernard Conlin, 
was born on the 26th of July 1831 at Albany, N.Y., and first 
attracted attention as an actor at Brougham’s Lyceum in 1851. 
Two years later he married Mrs Malvina Pray Littell {d. 1906), in 
association with whom, until her retirement in 1889, he won all 
his successes, notably in Benjamin Woolfs The Mighty Dollar, 
said to have been presented more than 2500 times. In 1856 
they had a successful London season, Mrs Florence being one of 
the first American actre.sses to appear on the English stage. 
In 1889 Florence entered into partnership with Joseph Jefferson, 
playing Sir Lucius O’Trigger to his Bob Acres and Mrs John 
Drew’s Mrs Malaprop on a very successful tour. His last 
appearance was with Jefferson on the 14th of November 1891, 
as Ezekiel Homespun in The Heir-at-law , and he died on the i8th 
of November in Philadelphia. 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER (d. 1118), English chronicler, 
was a monk of Worcester, who died, as we learn from his con- 
tinuator, on the 7th of July 1118. Beyond this fact nothing is 
known of his life. He compiled a chronicle called Ckronicon 
ex chronicis which begins with the creation and ends in in 7. 
The basis of his work was a chronicle compiled by Marianus 
Scotus, an Irish recluse, who lived first at Fulda, afterwards at 
Mainz. Marianus, who began his work after 1069, carried it up 
to 1082. Florence supplements Marianus from a lost version 
of the English Chronicle, and from Asscr. He is always worth 
comparing with the extant English Chronicles ; and from 1106 
he is an independent annalist, dry but accurate. Either Florence 
or a later editor of his work made considerable borrowings from 
the first four books of Eadmer's Historia novorum. Florence’s 
work is continued, up to 1141, by a certain John of Worcester, 
who wrote about 1150. John is valuable for the latter years 
of Henry 1 . and the early years of Stephen. He is friendly to 
Stephen, but not an indiscriminate partisan. 

The first edition of these two writers is that of 1592 (by William 
Howard). The most accessible is that of B. Thorpe (Eng. Hist. Soc., 

2 vols., 1848-1849) ; but Thorpe’s text of John’s continuation needs 
revision. Thorpe gives, without explanations, the insertions of an 
ill-informed Gloucester monk who has obscured the accurate chrono- 
logy of the original. Thorpe al.so prints a continuation Iw John 
Taxter (died c. 1295), a 13th-century writer and a monk of Bury St 
Edmunds. Florence and John of Worcester are translated by J. 
Stevenson in hi.s Church Htstorinns of England, vol. ii. pt. i. (London, 
3®53) ; T. Forester’s tran.slation in Bohn's Antiquarian Library 
(London, 1854) gives the work of Taxter also. (H. W. C. D.) 

FLORENCE, the county-seat of Lauderdale county, Alabama, 
U.S.A., on the N. bank of the Tennessee river, at the foot of 
Muscle Shoals Canal, and about 560 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1880) 1359 ; (1890) 6013 ; (190a) 6478, of whom 1952 were 
negroes. It is served by the Southern, the Northern Alabamd’ 
(controlled by the Southern), and the Louisville & Nashville 
railways, and by electric railway to Sheffield and Tuscumbia, 
and the Tennessee river is here navigable. Florence is situated 
in the fertile agricultural lands of the Tennessee river valley on 
the edge of the coal and iron districts of Alabama, and has 
various manufactures, including pig-iron, cotton goods, wagons, 
stoves, fertilizers, staves and mercantile supplies. At Florence 
are the state Normal College, the Florence University for 
Women^ and the Burrell Normal School (for ne^oes ; founded 
in 1903 by the American Missionary Association). Florence 
was founded in 1818, Andrew Jackson, afterwards president 
of the United States, and ex-president James Madbon being 
among the early property holders. For several years Flqrenoc 
and Nashville, Tennessee, were commercial rivals, being situated 
respectively at the head of navigation on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers. The first invasion of Alabama by Federal 
troops in the Civil War was by a gunboat raid up the Tetmeasee 
to Florence on the 8th of February 1862. 0{i tht xith.of April 
186^ another Federal gunboat raid was attempted, but the vesseb 
were repulsed by a force under Gen. S. A. Wood. On the 26th 
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of May following, Federal troops entered Florence, and destroyed 
cotton mills and public and private property ; but they were 
driven back by Gen. Philip D. Roddy (1820-1897). On the 
nth of December 1863 the town was ^ain raided, but the 
Federals did not secure permanent possession. Florence was 
chartered as a city in 1889. 

FLORENCE (Ital. Firenze^ Lat. Florentia)^ formerly the capital 
of Tuscany, now the capital of a province of the kingdom of 
Italy, and the sixth largest city in the country. It is situated 
43 ° 46' N., 11° 14' E., on both banks of the river Arno, which at 
this point flows through a broad, fertile valley enclosed betwee-i 
spurs of the Apennines. The city is 165 ft. above sea-lcvel, and 
occupies an area of 3 sq. m. (area of the commune, 16J sq. m.). 
'I’he geological formation of the soil belongs to the Quaternary 
and IMiocene period in its upper strata, and to the Eocene and 
Cretaceous in the lower. Pieira Joric of the Cretaceous period 
U quarried north and south of the city, and has been used for 
centuries as paving stone and for the buildings. Pieira sere^ia 
or iracigno, a stone of firm texture also used for building 
purposes, is quarried at Monte Ccccri below Fiesole. The soil 
is very fertile ; wheat, Indian corn, olives, vines, fruit trees of 
many kinds cover both the plain and the surrounding hills ; 
the chief non-fruit-ljearing tree.s are the stjne pine, the cypress, 
the ilex and the poplar, wliile many other varieties are repre- 
sented. The gardens and fields produce an abundance of 
(lowers, which justify the city’s title of la ciiid dei fiori. 

Climate and Sanitary Coiidiiions.— The climate of Florence 
is very variable, ranging from severe cold accompanied by high 
winds from the north in winter to great heat in the summer, 
while in spring-time sudden and rapid changes of temperature 
arc frequent. At the same time the climate is usually very 
agreeable from the end of P^ebruary to the beginning of July, 
and from the end of September to the middle of November. 
The average temperature throughout the year is about 57® 
Fahr. ; the maximum heat is about 06-8'’, and the minimum 
36-5°, sometimes sinking to 21°. The longest day is 15 hours and 
33 minutes, the shortest 8 hours and 50 minutes. The average 
rainfall is about 37. J inches. Epidemic diseases are rare and 
children’s disease.s mild ; cholera has visited I'iorence several 
limes, but the city has been free from it for many years. 
Diphtheria first appeared in 1868 and continued as a severe 
epidemic until 1872, since when it has only occurred at rare inter- 
v^als and in i.- 5 olated cases. Typhoid, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
measles and scarlatina, and influenza are the commonest illnesses. 
The drainage .system is still somewhat imperfect, but the water 
brouglit from the hills or from the Amo in pipes is fairly good, 
and the general sanitary conditions are sati.sfactory. 

Public Buildings,— Oi the very numerous Florentine churches 
the Duomo (Santa Maria del Fiore) is the largest and most 
CburcheM. important, founded in 1298 on the plans of Arnolfo 
di Cambio, completed by Brunelleschi, and consecrated 
in 1436 ; the fa9ade, however, was not finished until the 19th 
century— it was begun in 1875 on the designs of de Fabris and 
unveiled in 1888. Close by the Duomo is the no less famous 
Campanile built by Giotto, begun in 1332, and adorned with 
exquisite bas-reliefs. Opposite is the Baptistery built by Arnolfo 
di Cambio in the 13th century on the site of an earlier church, 
and adorned with beautiful bronze doors by Ghiberti in the 15th 
century. The Badia, Santo Spirito, Santa Maria Novella, are 
a few among the many famous and beautiful churches of Florence. 
The existence of these works of art attracts students from all 
countries, and a German aft school subsidized by the imperial 
government has been instituted. 

The streets and piazze of the city are celebrated for their 
splendid palaces, formerly, and in many cases even to-day the 
residences^ of the noble families of Florence. Among others we 
may mention the P^azzo Vecchio, formerly the seat of the govern- 
ment of the Republic and now the town hall, the Palazzo Riccardi, 
the residence of the Medici and now the prefecture, the of 
the Strozzi, Antinori (one of the most perfect specimens of 
^orentine quattrocento architecture), Corsmi, Davanzati, Pitti 
(the royal palace), &C, The palace of the Arte dclU Lana of 


gild of wool merchants, tastefully and intclligendy restored, is 
the headquarters of the Dante Society. The centre of Florence, 
which was becoming a danger from a hygienic point of view, 
was pulled down in 1880-1890, but, unfortunately, sufficient care 
was not taken to avoid destroying certain buildings of historic 
and artistic value which niight have been spared without im- 
pairing the work of sanitation, while the new structures erected 
in their place, especially those in the Piaza Vittorio Emanuele, 
are almost uniformly ugly and quite out of keeping with 
rlorentme architecture. The question ai’oused many polemics 
{it the time both in Italy and abroad. After the new centre was 
built, a society called the Socieid per la difesa di Firenze aniica 
was formed by many prominent citizens to safeguard the ancient 
buildings and prevent them from destruction, and a spirit of 
intelligent conservatism seems now to prevail in this connexion. 
The city is growing in all directions, and a number of new quarters 
have sprung up where the houses are more sanitaiy’ than in the 
older parts, but unfortunately few of them evince much aesthetic 
feeling. The viali or boulevards form pleasant residential streets 
with gardens, and the system of building separate houses for 
each family (villini) instead of large blocks of flats is becoming 
more and more general. ^ 

Florence possesses four important libraries besides a number 
of smaller collections. The Biblioteca Nazionale, originally 
founded by Antonio Magliabecchi in 1747, enjoys the 
right, shared by the Vittorio Emanuele library of 
Rome, of receiving a copy of every work printed in Italy, since 
1870 (since 1848 it had enjoyed a similar privilege witli regard 
to works printed in Tuscany). It contains some 300,000 printed 
volumes, 700,000 pamphlets, over 9000 prints' and drawings 
(including 284 by Albert Dtirer), nearly 20,000 MSS., and 40,000 
letters. The number of readers in 1904 was over 50,000. Un- 
fortunately, however, the confusion engendered by a defective 
organization has long been a byword among the people ; there 
Is no printed catalogue, quantities of books are buried in packing- 
cases and unavailable, the collection of foreign books is very poor, 
hardly any new works being purchased, and the building itself 
is quite inadequate and far from safe ; but the site of a new 
one has now been purchased and the plans arc agreed upon, 
so that eventually the whole collection will be transferred to 
more suitable quarters. The Biblioteca Marucelliana^ founded in 
1752, contains 150,000 books, including 620 incunabula, 17,000 
engravings and 1500 MSS. ; it is well managed and chiefly 
remarkable for its collection of illustrated works and art publica- 
tions. The Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziatia, founded in 1571, 
has its origin in the library of Cosimo de’ Medici the Elder, and 
was enlarged by Piero, Giovanni and above all by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Various princes and private persons presented it 
with valuable gifts and legacies, among the most important of 
which was the collection of editiones principesgwtn by Countd’Elci 
in 1841, and the Ashburnham collection of MSS. purchased by 
the Italian Government in 1885. It contains nearly 10,000 MSS., 
including many magnificent illuminated missals and Bibles and a 
number of valuable Greek and Latin texts, 242 incunabula and 
11,000 printed books, chiefly dealing with palaeography ; it is 
in some ways the most important of the Rorentine libraries. 
The Biblioteca Riccardianay founded in the i6th century by 
Romolo Riccardi, contains nearly 4000 MSS., over 32,000 books 
and 650 mcunabula, chiefly relating to Florentine history. The 
state archives are among the most complete in Italy, and contain 
over 450,000 filze and registri and 126,000 charters, covering the 
period from 726 to 1856. 

Few cities are as rich as Florence in collections of works of 
artistic and historic interest, although the great majority of 
them belong to a comparatively limited period— from 
the 13th to the i6th century, The chief art galleries otPime 
are the Uffizi, the Pitti and Accademia. The two Arteorndw 
former are among the finest in the world, and are 
filled with inasterpiec€» by Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Perugino, 
Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, Lippi, and many other Florentine, 
Umbrian, Venetian, Dutch and Remish artikts, as well at numer- 
ous admirable examples of antique, medieval and Renaissance 
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sculpture. The Pkti cellecticm is in the royal palace (formerly 
the residence of the grand dukes), and a fine new stairway 
and vestibule ' have been constructed ly royal munificence. 
In the llffizi the pictures are arranged in strict chronological 
order. In the Accademia, which is rich in early Tuscan 
masters, the Botticelli and Perugino rooms deserve special 
mention. Other pictures are scattered about in the churches, 
monasteries and private palaces. Of the monasteries^ that of 
St Mark should be mentioned*, as containing many works of 
Fra Angelico, besides relics of Savonarola, while of the pivate 
collections the only one of importance is that of Prince Corsini. 
There is a splendid museum of medieval and Renaissance 
antiquities in the Bargello, the ancient palace of the Podesti, 
itself one of the finest buildings in the city ; among its many 
treasures are works of Donatello, Ghiberti, Verrochio and other 
sculptors, and large collections of ivory, enamel and bronze 
ware. The Opera del Duomo contains models and pieces of 
sculpture connected with the cathedral ; the Etruscan and 
Egyptian museum, the gallery of tapestries, the Michelangelo 
museum, the museum of natural history and other collections 
are all important in different vf&ys. 

The total population of Florence in 1905, comprising foreigners 
and a garrison of 5500 men, was 220,879. In i8fii it was i i 4 > 3 fi 3 J 
it increased largely when the capital of Italy was in 
Florence (1865-1872), but decreased or increased very 
slightly after the removal of the capital to Rome, and 
increased at a greater rate from i88r onwards. At present the 
rate of increase is about 22 per 1000, but it is due to immigration, 
as the birth-rate was actually below the death-rate down to 1903, 
since when there has been a slight increase of the former and a 


decrease of the latter. 

Florence is the capital of a province of the same name, and the 
central government is repcsented by a prefect {frefetto), while 
local government is carried on by a mayor {sindaco) 
and an elective town council {consi^Ho comunale). 
The city is the scat of a court of cassation (for civi! 
cases^only), of a court of appeal, besides minor tribunals. It is 
the headquarters of an army corps, and an archiepiscopal see. 

There are 22 public elementary sclvools for boys and 18 for girls 
(education being compulsory and gratuitous), with about 20,000 
pupils, and 50 private schools with 5700 pupils. Secondary 
education is provided by one higher aiiU four lower 
technical schools with 1375 pupils, three ginmuti or Ijwcr classical 
schools, and three licei or higher clavssical schools, with looo 
pupils, and three training colleges with over 700 pupils. Higher 
education is imparted at the university {Jsiihito di studii superiori 
e di pemfBsionaMneuto)^ with 600 to 650 students : although only 
comprisina the faculties of literature, medicine and natural science, 
it ts, as regards the first -named faculty, one of the most 
important institutions in Italy. The original Studio Fiorentino 
was founded in the 14^1 century, and acquired considerahlo fame 
aa a contM of learning under the Medici^ enhanced by the prcseiftco in 
Flodr^nco of many learned Greeks wlw) had fled from Cau^tantinemki 
after its capture by the Turks (1453). Although iu 1472 sane of the 
faculties and several of the professors were transferred fO It 
still retained finportance, and in the 17th and i8th oentwwa tt 
originated a numbon of learned academics. In j 859. Bftur tho asmeiia'f > 
tion of Tuaowy totho Italian kingdom d^was revived and rear(paiaed; 

then it h^ become to some extent a national ogutre of leanfing 
and culture, Stracting students from other parts of Italy, partly op 
account of the fact that it is in Florence thaf the purest Italian is 
spoken. The revival of classical studies on sokmtfcn p*iHicipl« 4 o 
modem Italy may be said to have begun in Ftorcoe^ and great 
activity has also been displayed in reviving the study Pi Pante, 
Dante lectures being givett regularly by scholars and men of letters 
from alt Phil's of the Smotry, above the church of Or 9 an Michele 
as in the middle ages, under the auspices* pf tha Soefetd: DuHtnoa. 
Palaeogrifply, hieitosy'iwd Eomoaca Iknfluagoa w wom the ^er 
anbiects to which especial importance is givom. Besides the 
stuaii superiori theft is tne fstituip di scienie sociatt *" Cesare Aip'ertf 
foimiad by the mdrdhese Alfteri dr Sostegno for tlie eduoaftion- of 
asphwntn^to tho dipIbioaWo and consular sonvltDS, and tor students 
ofWnodiica^d social acwoow (About soradvdea^) ; m academy 
of ffnawrts, a» fioaservagoiruof mpsip, a h^hcr fiomola toning-coufige 
with ispatuaenilir a- number of professional and trhdc schools, and 
an ajcademy bTreiflttttictt there girh alto many oeadtemlesoad learned 
soeietihsof difIMwt kfnd«, ol which one^f^heaiadfttpoitgttt sstbe 
Avcttikmim drn Ctrum^ foe tho study ol ^ langnagsi whioh 

)lifiation ofr a monumofrtajl dictionary^ 
lorence hospitals are 01 greaft antiquity, tne most 


important being that of Santa Maria Nuova, which, founded by Foleo 
Portinarit the father of Dante's Beatrice, has been 
thoroughly renovated according to modem scientific ' 

prineijues. There are numerous other hospitals both 
general and special, a foundling hospital dating from the 13th century 
(Santa Maria degli Innocenti), an institute for the blind, one for the 
deaf and dumb, &c. Most of the hospitals and other charitable 
institutions arc endowed, hut the endowments are supplemented by 
private contributions. 

Florence is the centre of a large and fertile agricultural district, 
and does considerable business in wine, oil and grain, and supplies 
the neighbouring peasantry with goods of all kinds. There rommet'CA 
are no important mdustries, except a few flour-mills, some ^ - 
gla.s.s works, iron foundries, a motor car factory, straw 
hat factories, and power-houses supplying electricity for 
lighting and for the numerous tramcars. There are, however, some 
artistic industries in and around the city, of which the most important 
is the Ginori-Richard porcelain works, and the Cantagalli majolica 
works. 'There are many other smaller establishments, and the 
Florentine artificer seems to possess an exceptional skill in all kmd.s 
of work in which art is combined with technical ability. Another 
very important source of revenue is the so-called “ tourist industry," 
which in late years has assumed immense proportions ; the city 
contains a large nun^ber of hotels and l>oarding-houses which every 
year are filled tp oveifiowing with strangers from all parts of the 
world, (L. V,^) 


History 

Florentia was founded considerably later than Faesulae 
(Piesole), which lies on the hill above it ; indeed, as its narne 
indicates, it was built only in Roman times and probably in 
connexion with the construction by C. Flaminius in 187 b.c. 
of a road from Bononia to Arretium (which later on formed part 
of the Via Cassia) at the point where this road cro9.sed the river 
Amus. We hear very little of it in ancient times ; it appears to 
have suffered at the end of tlie war between Marius and Sulla, 
and in a.d. 15 (by which period it seems to have been already 
a colony) it successfully (^posed the prejccyt of diverting part of 
the waters of the Qanis into the Arno (see Chiana). Tacitus 
mentions it, and Florus describes it as one of the ntunicipia 
^mdidissima, A bishop of Florence is mentioned in a.d. 313. 
A group of Italic cremation tombs a potzo of the Villanova 
period were found under the pavement of tlie medieval Virolo 
del Campidoglio. This took its name from the Cafitoliuni of 
Roman times, the remains of which were found under the Fip..'.a 
Luna; the three cellae were cleanly traceable. The capitals 
of the columns were Corinthian, about 4 ft. in diameter, and it 
became clear that this temple had supplied building materials 
for S. Giovanni and S. Miniato. Fragments of a fine octagonal 
altar, probably belondng to the tem^e, were found. Remains 
of baths have been found close by, while the ancient amphi- 
theatre has been found near S. Croce outside the Roman town, 
which formed a rectangle of about 400 by 600 yds., with four 
gates, the Decimanus being represented by the Via Strozzi and 
Via del Corso, and the Cardv by the Via CalcMiara, while the 
Mercato Vecchio occupied the site of the Forum. 

See L. A. Milan!, Reliquic di Firenze antica/’ in Mvnumenit dei 
Lintfeif vi'. (1896^; 5 seq. (T. As.) 

The firsst event of importance recorded is the siege of the city 
by the Gcr^, A.p. 405, and its ddhrerance by the Roman general 
Stilicho. Totila besieged Florence in 542, but was repulsed by 
the imperial gairison under Justin, and later it was occupied 
by the Goths. We find the Longobards in Tuscany in 370, and 
mention is made of one GudibrandUs Dm civit&Hs Ftoreniinartm, 
which suggests that Florence waathe capital of a dtichy (one of 
the regrfar dhrisbns of the* Longobard' empire). Charlemagne 
was in Florence in 786 and conferred ma«y favours* an the city, 
which continued to grow in importance owing its situatioii 
on the Toad from northern Italy to Remo. At die tkne of the 
agitation ttgaiinst sfcnmiy^ and the comipdon of the dfcpgy,- the 
head of the movement in Florence ■was Giovanni GttalbdFko, 
ofthewmstery ofSan SldWi. 

Mez^atba as hiehop of Florence caused serious 
tufbancee«fid a long controversy wiidl RoniH) whieh ended 
triqmp»,al^ »«fWhyR»^ oFdie mordtFfetrnal^sj chawpiwa 
of ^e popniae' reforea movement;* this' event indwnte* the 
beg hm mg e of a conwmnee among' tk#* il^CPtmeo* 
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Under the Carolingian emperors Tuscany was a March or 
margraviatc, and the marquises became so powerful as to be 
even a danger to the Empire. Under the emperor Otto L one 
Ugo (d. looi) was marquis, and the emperor Conrad II. (elected 
in 1024) appointed Boniface of Canossa marquis of Tuscany, 
a territory then extending from the Po to the borders of the 
Roman state. Boniface died in 1052, and in the following year 
the margraviate passed to his daughter, the famous 
countess Matilda, who ruled for forty years and played 
a prominent part in the history of Italy in that period. 
In the Wars of the Investitures Matilda Was ever on 
the papal (afterwards called Guelph) side against the emperor 
0<^4»4ki faction afterguards known as Ghibclline, and 

Mttd she herself often led armies to battle. It is at this 

Qkibeh time that the people of Florence first began to acquire 

tiMM, influence, and while the countess presided at the courts 

of justice in the name of the Empire, she was assisted by a group 

of great feudal nobles, judges, lawyers, &c., who formed, as 
elsewhere in Tuscany, the boni homines or sapientes. As the 
countess was frequently absent these honi homines gave judgment 
without her, thus paving the way for a free commune. The 
citizens found themselves in opposition to the nobiKty of the 
hills around the city, Teutonic feudatories of Ghil3eninc 
sympathies, who interfered with their commerce. Florence 
frequently waged war with these nobles and with other cities 
on Its own account, although in the name of the countess, and 
the citizens began to form themseh^es into groups and associations 
which were the genus of the arti or gilds. After the dearth of 
Countess Matilda in 1115 the grandi or boni homines 
ningBof continued to rule and administer justice, but in the 
name of the people — a change hardly noticed at fir.st, 
coMjBttM. which marks the foundation of the commune. 
After 1138 the boni homines began to be called eonsuks, while 
the population was divided into the grandi or delle torri, i.e. the 
noble families who had towers, and the arti or trade and merchant 
gilds. At first the consules, of whom there seem to ha\T been 
twelve, two for each sesfiere or ward, were chosen by the men 
of the towers, and assisted by a council of 100 bo 7 n homines^ in 
which the arti were predominant ; the government thus came to 
be in the hands of a few powerful families. The republic now 
proceeded to extend its power. In ii2tj Fiesole was sacked and 
destroyed, but the feudal nobles of the eontado (surrounding 
country), protected by the imperial margraves, were still powers 
ful. The early margraves had permitted the Florentines to wage 
war against the Alberti family, whose castles they destroyed. 
The emperor Lothair when in Jftaly forced Florence to submit 
to his authority, but at his death in 1137 things returned to their 
former state and the Florentines fought successfully against the 
powerful counts Guidi. Frederick Barbarossa, however, elected 
emperor in 1152, made his authority feh in Tuscany, and ap- 
pointed one Welf of Bavaria mar^ave. Florence and other 
cities were forced to supply troops to the emperor for his Lombard 
campaigns, and he began to establish a centralized imperial 
bureaucracy in Tuscany, appointing a potrsias, who resided at 
San Miniato f whence the name of ‘'San Miniato al Tedesco"^), 
to represent nbi and exercise authority in the eontado ; this 
double authority of the ^consoU in the town and the pokstas or 
podestd outside generated confusion. By 1176 the Horentines 
were masters of all the territory comprised in the diocesea of 
Florence and f’iesofc' ; but citif cpipmotion whhin ' 
the city broke out between the ton'stili and the greater 
. nobles, headed' by the Alberti and strengthened^ fw 
the many feudal fttttiilw who had been forced thw 

castles and dwefll to thetoty (t I® theend^thn Aftertr, 

though not victor JottS', succeeded m getwng occastonaljy adhtftt^ 
to the consulship. Flbrenee now 'fqntted’ tL httpit with the chief ' 
citi« of Tuicftny, maefc peace with ^ 

Alberti whose casdte of Sfemifowfe- was cfcistroyed'^uo^): feiter * 
w^ ftid a pofeiias withto. eleiiW tot a year 

and assisted' ■ by seven conntiftoiT seven mtom 
siKfer ettpi^ns cefHnm. the triumph ' 

of fhe'toudrf piarty; which had gaihed the support df the* aiH ' 


mineri or minor gilds. The potestates subsequently were 
foreigners, and in 1207 the dignity was conferred on Gualfredotto 
of Milan ; a new council was formed, the cottsiglia dd comumc, 
while the older senate still survived. The Florentines now 
undertook to open the highways of commerce towards Rome, 
for their city was already an important industrial and banking 
centre. 

Discord among the great families broke out again, and th^ 
attempt to put an end to it by a marriage between Buondelmonte 
de’ Buondelmonti and a daughter of the Amidei> only led tJo 
further strife (1215), although the causes of these broils we»' 
deeper and wider, being derived from the general division between 
Guclphs and Ghibellines all over Italy. But the work of crusi^ 
ing the nobles of the eontado and of asserting the cicy*s position' 
among rival communes continued. In 1222 Florence waged war 
successfully on Pisa, Lucca and Pistoia, and during the next 
few years against the Sienese with varying results ; ahhough 
the emperor supported the latter as Ghibellines, on his departure 
for Germany in 1^35 they were forced to accept peace on oneroua 
terais. During the interregnum (1241-1243) following on tho 
death of Pope Gregory IX. the Ghibellinc'cause revived* in Ttascany 
and Imperial authority was re-established. The tumuhs against 
the Paterine heretics (1244-1545), among whom were many 
Ghibelline nobles favoured by the podestd Pace di Pesnmigoku, 
indicate a successful Guelphic reaction ; but Ftedorick II., 
having defeated his enemies both m Lombardy and in the Two 
Sicilies, appointed his natural son, Frederick of Antioch, imperial 
vicar to Tiisjcany, who, when civil war broke out, entered thw 
city with ifioo German knigl ts. The Ghibellines now triumphod 
completely, and to 1249 the Guelph leaders were driven into 
exile^ — the first of many tostanocs in Florentine history of txil^ 
en masse oi a defeated party. The attempt to seize Montevarchi 
and other castles where the Guelph exiles were congregated 
failed, and to 1250 the burghers elected thirty-six ekposHili H 
popdoj who formed the basis of the prime popoh or body of 
citizens independent of the nobles, headed by the cafitane 
del popolo. The GhibeRtoes being unable to maintato their 
supremacy, the city came to be divided into two 
almost autonomous republics, the eemunt headed by 
the podesidf and the pofolo headed by the capiiane and popsJb. 
militarily organizerl into twenty eompanres ; the centra) 
power was represented by twelve anzimi or elders. The poiestd, 
who was always a foreigner, usually commanded the army, repre- 
sented the city before foreign powers, and signed treaties. He 
was assisted by the emsi^o speciale of 90 and the consi 0 Q^ 
generate e speciale of 300, compeeed of nobles, while the eapiUmtt 
del popoh had also two couttCih composed of burghers, heads of 
the gilds, genjaloniffi of the companies, &c, I'he^ aneikmi bad a 
council of' 36 burghers, and then there was the penlamento or 
general assembly of the ptople> which met only on great 
occasions. At this time the pidtstdts palace (the BargeHo) m3 
bnift', and the gold florin was first coined and soon came to bn 
accepted as the standard goW piece throughout Europei. But*, 
although greatly strengthened, the *Ouelphs, who aow may be 
called the democrats as oppo!^ to the Ghibelline artofioorata, 
were by no means wholly victorious, and in 1251 they had tot 
defend* themsdveo against a league of GhibeUine eiriee (Sfemi,. 

and Pistoia) assisted by Florentine GhihelMnes; the 
Flortntirte Uherti, who had been driven into tttile 'aftor theiV' 
plot of' 1258, took refuge to Siena and encoBraged that city in* • 
its hostility to Florenee. Fresh dtopotes about the pessessihft*' 
of Montepdriano-and other ^ees ^having arisen, the fillorttitkiea 
deriaredwtronee morei Allemmdniaarmy 
of other toems* was ctmningly induced to beltona 
would', surmnder at the fiwt ‘ suttnwMW ; but it iwm met by a 
Stoimee'kwny trihtorced by- Flcltefittoe exiles, toduding fkrtoUto 
degd tfherti ftttd othe^€hibUflinee,‘and'by thO'cavdryof^Manftft# 
(^.5^.y‘of^8Sld^, ’led by CbUht'Gtordancy'and'llha^to^ iUrritof 
of Arras, with 'the reoult lHat tha' SleVMtrines 
totetflyi muted at^'lfentttpert? on the 4tlf ^0# fSepsember « 

12S0. Uerndt' Gibrdkne dwWred Flotenoe, appoifrted’' 
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against the Guelphs. The Ghibellines even proposed to raze the 
walls of the city, but Farinata degli Uberti strongly opposed the 
idea, saying that “ he had fought to regain and not to rum his 

fatherland.” / ^ 

During this new Ghibelhne predominance (1260-1266) the 
old liberties were abolished, and the popolo was deprived of all 
share in the administration. But when Charles 1 . 
of Anjou descended into Italy as champion of 
* * ' the papacy, and Manfred was defeated and killed 

(1266), the popolo, Y/ho had acquired wealth in trade and industry, 
was ready to rise. After some disturbances Guido Novello and 
the Ghibellines were expelled, hut it was not the popolo who 
triumphed ; the pope and Charles were the real masters of the 
situation, and the Florentines found they had exchanged a 
foreign and Ghibelline protector for one who was foreign and 
Guelph. Nevertheless much of the old order was restored; 
the podesid who represented King Charles was assisted by 12 
buoni uomini, and l)y the council of the 100 bmni uoniini del 
popolo, “ without the deliberation of whom,” says Villani, ‘‘ no 
great matter nor expenditure could be undertaken.” Other 
bodies and magistrates were maintained, and the capiiano del 
popolo, now called capiiano della massa di parle Guelfa, tended 
to become a very important person. The property of the 
Ghibellines was confiscated, and a commission of six capiiani 
di parte Guelfa appointed to administer it and in general to 
expend it for the persecution of the Ghibellines. The v/hole 
constitution of the republic, although of very democratic 
tendencies, seemed designed to promote civil strife and weaken 
the central power. 

While the constitution was evolving in a manner which seemed 
to argue small political ability and no stability in the Florentines, 
the people had built up a wonderful commercial 
Plonnilae organization. Each of the seven arti maggton or 
greater gilds was organized like a small state with its 
councils, statutes, assemblies, magistrates, &c., and 
in times of trouble constituted a citizen militia. Florentine 
cloth especially was known and sold all over Europe, and the 
Florentines were regarded as the first merchants of the age. 
If the life of the city went on uninterruptedly even during the 
many changes of government and the almost endemic civil war, 
it was owing to the solidity of the gilds, who could carry on the 
administration without a government. 

After Charles’s victory over Conradin in 1268 the Florentines 
defeated the Sienese (1269) and made frequent raids into Pisan 
territory. As Charles perpetually interfered in their 
affairs, always favouring the grandi or Guelph nobles, 
some of the Ghibellines were recalled as a counterpoise, 
which, however, only led to further civil strife. Rudolph of 
Habsburg, elected king of the Romans in 1273, having come 
to terms with Pope Nicholas III., Charles was obliged in 1278 
to give up his title of imperial vicar in Tuscany, which he had 
held during the interregnum following on the death of Frederick 
II. In 1279 Pope Nicholas sent his nephew, the friar preacher 
Latino Frangipani Malabranca, whom he had created cardii:\al^. 
bishop of Ostia the same year, to reconcile the parties in Florence 
once more. Cardinal Latino to some extent succeeded, and was 
granted a kind of temporary dictatorship. He raised the 12 
buoni uomini to 14 (8 Guelphs and 6 Ghibellines}, to be changed 
every two months ; and they were assisted by a council of .100. 
A force of 1000 men was placed at the disposal of the podesid 
and capiiano (now both elected by the people) to keep order and 
oblige the grartdi to respect the law. The Sicilian. Vespers (q»v.) 
by weakening; Charles strengthened the commune, which aimed 
at complete mdependence of emperors, kings and popes. After 
xa8a the signoria was composed of the 3 (afterwards 6) pnort 
of the gilds, who ended by ousting the buoni uomtnt, while a 
defensor ariificum et artium takes the place of the capiiano ; 
thus the republic became an essentially trading community, 
governed by the popolani grassi or rich merchants. 

The republic now turned to the task of breaking the power 
of the Ghibelline cities of Pisa and Arezzo^ 1 b ,1289 the Aretini 
cempletety defeated by the at C^pnldino^a 


battle made famous by the fact that Dante took part m iL 
War against the Pisans, who had been defeated by the Genoese 
in the naval battle of La Meloria in 1284, was Bmttieot 
carried on in a desultory fashion, and in 1 293 pieace was cumpMi^ 
made. But tlie grandi, who had largely contributed 
to the victory of Campaldino, especially men like Corso ' ^ 

Donati and Vieri de’ Cerchi, were becoming more powerful, and 
Charles had increased their number by creating a great many 
knights ; but their attempts to interfere with the administration 
of justice were severely repressed, and new laws were passed to 
reduce their influence. Among other internal reforms the aboli- 
tion of the last traces of servitude in 1289, and the increase in 
the number of arti, first to 12 and then to 21 (7 maggiori and 14 
minor i) must be mentioned. This, however, was not enough for 
the Florentine democracy, who viewed with alarm the increasing 
power and arrogance of the grandi, who in spite of their exclusion 
from many offices were still influential and constituted inde- 
pendent clans within the state. The law obliged each member 
of the clan (consorieria) to sodare for all the other members, i.e. 
to give a pecuniary guarantee to ensure payment of fines for 
offences committed by any one of their number, a provision 
made necessary by the fact that the whole clan acted collectively. 
But as the laws were not always enforced new and severe ones 
were enacted. These were the famous Ordinamenti 
della Giusiizia of 1293, by which all who were not oita»aHd»u» 
the arti were definitely excluded from the signory. 

The priori were to remain in office two months and^ 
elected the gonfaloniere, also for two months ; there were the 
capitudini or councils of the gilds, and two savi for each sestiere, 
with 1000 soldiers at their disposal ; the number of the grandi 
families was fixed at 38 (later 72). Judgment in matters con- 
cerning the Qrdinamenii was delivered in a summary fashion 
without appeal. The leading spirit of this reform was Giano 
della Bella, a noble who by engaging in trade had become a 
popolano ; the grandi noYf tried to make him unpopular with the 
popolani grassi, hoping that without him the Qrdinamenii would 
not be executed, and opened negotiations with Pope Boniface 
VIII. (elected 1294), who aimed at extending his authority in 
Tuscany. A signory adverse to Giano having been elected, he 
was driven into exile in 1295. The grandi regained some of their 
power by corrupting tlie podesid and by the favour of the popolo 
minufo or unorganized populace ; but their quarrels among 
themselves prevented them from completely succeeding, while 
the arti were solid. 

In 1295 a signory favourable to the grandt enacted a law 
attenuating the Ordinamenti, but now the grandi split into two 
factions, one headed by the Donati, which hoped to 
abolish the Ordinamenti, and the other by the Cerchi, Bianebi 
which had given up all hope of their abolition ; after- 
wards these parties came to be cabed Neri (Blacks) 
and Bianchi (Whites). A plot of the Donati to establish their 
influence over Florence with the help of Boniface VIII. having- 
been discovered (May 1300), serious riots broke out between the 
Neri and the Bianchi. Die pope’s attempt to unite the grandi 
having failed, he summoned Charles of Valois to come to his 
assistance, promising him the imperial crown ; in 1301 Charles 
entered Italy, and was created by the pope paciaro or peace- 
maker of Tuscany, with instructions to crush the Bianchi and 
the popolo and exalt the Neri. On the ist of November Charles 
reached Florence, promising to respect its laws ; but he permitted 
Corso Donati and his friends to attack the Bianchi, and the new 
podesid, Cante dei Gabrielli of Gubbio, who had come with Chatjes, 
punished many of that faction ; among those whom he exiled 
was the poet Dante (13®^)* Corso Donati, who for some time 
was the most powerful man in Florence, made Ijumself mai^ 
enemies by his arrogance, and was obliged to rely on the popjclo 
grasso, the irritation against him resulting in a Rising in which 
he wafi killed (1308). In this same year H,enry of Luxemburg 
was elected king of the Romans and with the pope’s favour he 
came to Italy in 1310 ; the Florentine exiles and all tl^ Ghibel- 
lines of Italy regarded him aa a saviour and regenerator of the 
ppuntty, while Gwlph? pf 01 tfo? WRlWy , 
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both Wm and the pope as dangerous to their own liberties and 
accepted the protection of King Robert of Naples, disregarding 
Henry’s summons to submission. In 1312 Henry was crowned 
emperor as Henry VII. in Rome, but instead of the universal 
ruler and pacifier which he tried to be, he was forced by circum- 
stances into being merely a German kaiser who tried to subjugate 
free Italian communes. He besieged Florence without success, 
and died of disease in 1313. 

The Pisans, fearing the vengeance of theGuelphs now that 
Henry was dead, had accepted the lordship of Uguccione delh 
Fagginola, imperial vicar in Genoa. A brave general 
ambitious man, he captured Lucca and defeated 
pMgghmiM the Florentines and their allies from Naples at Monte- 
and catini in 1315, but the following year he lost both Pisa 
Caatnadq and Lucca and had to fly from Tuscany. A new danger 
cin/”* now threatened Florence in the person of Castruccio 
Castracani degli Antelniinelli(^.2^.), who made himself 
lord of Lucca and secured help from Matteo Visconti, lord of 
vJilan, and other Ghibellinesof northern Italy. Between 1320 and 
1 323 he harried the Florentines and defeated them several times, 
oaptured Pistoia, devastated their territory up to the walls of 
lie city in spite of as.sistance from Naples under Raymundo 
Cardona and the duke of Calabria (King Robert’s son); 
oever before had Florence been so humiliated, but while 
astruccio was preparing to attack Florence he died in 1328. 
Two months later the duke of Calabria, who had been appointed 
prntuctor of the city in 1325, died, and further constitutional 
1 C’forms were made. The former councils were replaced by the 
ronsiglio del popolo, consisting of 300 popolani and pres ded over 
by the capitanOy and the consiglio del comune of 250 members, 
half of them nobles and half popolani ^ presided over by the 
podesid. The priori and other officers were drawn by lot from 
among the Guelphs over thirty years old who were declared fit 
for public office by a special board of 98 citizens (1329). The 
system worked well at first, but abuses soon crept in, and many 
persons were unjustly excluded from office ; trouble being 
expected in 1335 a captain of the guard was created. But the 
first one appointed, Jacopo dei Gabrielli of Gubbio, used his 
dictatorial powers so ruthlessly that at the end of his year of 
office no successor was chosen. 

The Florentines now turned their eyes towards Lucca ; they 
might have acquired the city immediately after Castruccio’s 
death for 80,000 florins, but failed to do so owing to 
taTun ^*^®rences of opinion in the signory ; Martino della 
Luc^ Scala, lord of Verona, promised it to them in 1335, but 
broke hi.s word, and although their finance.s were not 
then very flourishing they allied themselves with Venice to make 
war on him. They were successful at first, but Venice made a 
truce with the Scala independently of the Florentines, and by 
the peace of 1339 they only obtained a part of Lucchese territory. 
At the same time they purchased from the Tarlati the protectorate 
over Arezzo for ten years. But misfortunes fell on the city : 
Edward III. of England repudiated the heavy debts contracted 
for his wars in France with the Florentine banking houses of 
Bardi and Peruzzi (1339), which eventually led to their failure 
and to that of many smaller firms, and shook Florentine credit 
all over the world ; Philip VI. of France extorted large sums 
from the Florentine merchants and bankers in his dominions 
by accusing them of usury ; in 1 340 plague and famine wrought 
terrible havoc in Florence, and riots again broke out between the 
grandi and the popdo, partly oh account of the late unsuccessful 
wars and the unsatisfactory state of the finances. To put an 
end to these disorders, Walter of Brienne, duke of 
otAtbm elected conservator and captain of 

US 42 - 4 S), the guard in 1342. An astute, dissolute and ambitious 
man, half French and half Levantine, he began his 
government ’by a policy of conciliation and impartial justice 
which won him great {Popularity. But as soon as he thought 
the ground was secure he succeeded in getting himself acclaimed 
by the populace lord of Florence for life, and on the 8th of 
September was carried in triumph to the Palazzo della Signoria. 
The podestd and the capitano assenting to this treachery, he 


dismissed the gonjdmtmy reduced the priori to a position of 
impotence, disarmed the citizens, and soon afterwards accepted 
the lordship of Arezzo, Volterra, Colle, San Gimignano and 
Pistoia. He increased his bodyguard to 800 men, all Frenchmen, 
who behaved with the greatest licence and brutality ; by his 
oppressive taxes, and his ferocious cruelty towards all who 
opposed him, and the unsatisfactory treaties he concluded with 
Pisa, he accumulated bitter hatred against his rule. The 
gratidi were disappointed because he had not crushed the 
popolOf and the latter because he had destroyed their liberties 
and in terfered with the organization of the arti. Many unsuccess- 
ful plots against him were batched, and having discovered one 
that was conducted by Antonio degli Adimari, the duke summoned 
the latter to the palace and detained him a prisoner. He also 
summoned 300 leading citizens on the pretext of wishing to 
consult them, but fearing treachery they refused to come. On 
the 26th of July 1343, the citizens rose in arms, demanded the 
duke’s abdication, and besieged him in the palace. Help came 
to the Florentines from neighbouring cities, the podesid was ex- 
pelled, and a halia or provisional government of 14 was elected. 
The duke was forced to set Adimari and his other prisoners free, 
and several of his men-at-arms were killed by the populace ; 
three of his chief henchmen, whom he was obliged to .surrender, 
were literally tom to pieces, and finally on the ist of August he 
had to resign his lordship. He departed from Florence under a 
strong guard a few days later, and the Fourteen cancelled all 
his enactments. 

The expulsion of the duke of Athens was followed by several 
measures to humble the grandi still further, while the popolo 
minuio or artisans began to show signs of discontent 
at the rule of the merchants, and the populace destroyed 
the houses, of many nobles. As soon as order was 
restored a halia was appointed to reform 'the government, in 
which task it was assisted by the Sienese and Perugian 
ambassadors and by Simone da Battifolle. The priori were 
reduced to 8 (2 popolani grassi, 3 mediani and 3 aHifici minuti), 
while the gonfaloniere was to be chosen in turn from each of those 
classes ; the grandi were excluded from the administration, but 
they were still admitted to the consiglio del comune, the cinque 
di mercanzia, and other offices pertaining to the commune ; the 
Ordinamenii were maintained but in a somewhat attenuated 
form, and certain grandi as a favour were declared to be of the 
popolo. Florence was now a thoroughly democratic and com- 
mercial republic, and its whole policy was mainly dominated by 
commercial considerations : its rivalry with Pisa was due to an 
ambition to gain secure access to the sea : its strong Guelphism 
was the outcome of its determination to secure the bank-business 
of the papacy, and its desire to extend its territory in Tuscany 
to the necessity for keeping open the land trade routes. 
Florentine democracy, however, was limited to the walls of the 
city, for no one of the contado nor any citizen of tlie subject 
towns enjoyed political rights, which were reserved for the in- 
habitants of Florence alone and not by any means for all of them. 

Florence was in the 14th century a city of about 100,000 
inhabitants, of whom 25,000 could bear arms ; there were no 
churches, 39 religious house.** ; the shops of the arte 
della lana numbered over 200, producing cloth worth 
1,200,000 florins ; Florentine bankers and merchants were found 
all over the world, often occupying responsible positions in the 
service of foreign governments ; the revenues of the republic, 
derived chiefly from the city customs, amounted to some 3^,000 
florins, whereas its ordinary expenses, exclusive of military 
matters and public buildings, were barely 40,000. It was already 
a centre of art and letters and full of fine buildings, pictures and 
libraries. But now that the grandi were suppressed politically, 
the lowest classes came into prominence, “ adventurers without 
sense or virtue and of no authority for the most part, who had 
usurped public offices by illicit and dishonest practices ” (Mattet 
Villani, iv. 69) ; this paved the way for tyranny. 

In 1347 Florence was again stricken with famine, followed 
the next year by the most terrible plague it had ever experienced, 
which carried off three-fifths of the population (according te 
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Volkii})* Vet m «pke id ^tbese diaaeters the republic was 
ma means crushed i it so<hi legamed the suzerainty of 
many cities ^hich had brcdeen off all connexion 
amat tjjg expulsion of the duke of Athens, 

and purchased the overloacdsfaip of Prato from Queen 
Joanna of Napl^, who had inherited it from the 
duke of Cidabria. In 1 351 Giovanni Visconti, lord and archbislwp 
of Milan, having purchased Bologna and allied himsedf with 
oundry Ghibelline houses of Tuscany with a view to 
War wlOi dominating Florwice, the city made war^ him, and in 
violation of its Guelph traditions placed itself under the 
protection of tiie emperor Charles IV. (1355) for his life- 
time. This move, however, was not popular, and it enabled 
the grandif who, altlwugh excluded from the chief offices, still 
dominated the Guelfa, to reassesrt themselves. They liad in 
1347 succeo^d in enacti^ a very stringent law against all wlio 
wore-in any way tainted with Ghibellinism, which, they tliemselves 
being above suspicion in that connexion, enabled them to drive 
from office many members of the popolo mtnulo. In 1358 the 
park Guelfa made these enactments still more stringent, punish- 
ing with death or heavy fines all who being Ghibellines held 
office, and provided that if trustworthy witnesses were forth- 
coming condemnationvS might be passed for this offence without 
■hearing ttic accused ; even a non-proved charge or an ammoniziane 


(warning not to accept office) might entail disfranchisement. 
Thus the parte, represented by^ its 0 (afterwards 9) captains, 
came to exercise a veritable reign of terror, and no one knew 
when an acousation might fall on him. The leader of the parie 
was Piero degli Albizzi, wliose chief rivals w^ere the Ricci family. 

Italy at this time began to be overrun by bands of soldiers 
of fottune. The first of these bands witli whom Florence came 
into contact was the Great Comity, commanded by 
aotiM. <JC>uiKt of Lando, which twice entered Tuscany 
but was axpelled both times by tl)c Jlarcntine troops 

(i 35 *-* 3 S 9 )- , , „ . , 

In 1362 we find Florence at war wrtli Fisa on account of 
commercial ^ifferanoes, because the former .had inquired 
the lordship 'Of Volterra. The Florentines were ^successful 
until Fisa enlisted Jrdin llawkwond's Boglish company 
the latter won .several battl^ but wwe tat .1^1 defeated at 
Cascina^ and |)eace was madedn 1564, (neither side .having ^gained 
fnudi advanitage. A Iresh danger threatened the xepuhlk in 
^367 when Charles rIV.) who had lallied himself with Pope Urban 
Quaeu Joanna of Haplesi,aad various north des^pots 

ito hum^ the Visconti, deixwded that .the Florentines should 
join ‘ the /leagae. This they lof uaed to .do, and armed themselves 
for idefdmle^, but I eventually rsatisfied the-emperor with .a .money 
pa3rment. 

(The tyranny of fthe rpcnk ,Guelfa .still .continued .unabated, 
«tdd/dhe »car«ied ran enaciment by whkh no measm 

nffactii^ itfhe -paritf (Should be .even discussed by the 
4igiK»:y unless ipceviously approved rof 1^ them. * 3 ^ 
law, howevar, aroused m nuaah .oppasition 
dbatwne of> the ve^tmen who had proposed it assembledmiseoret 
l;o dieoiisstitsfabolition^raad ra quarrel between the AlUzaii#nd 
the Ricci having weak^d the park,^ balk id f 6 was . agreed 
Upon. 'Several of the Albizaiand the Ricci were axefoded ica^ 
bffiee for 'five years, andra councilrcalkd toe tTenfOf hibarty was 
sveaded to tdefend the .laws .and tprotect toe fweak e^inst the 
atrong. p^rk Gudfa and toe Albizzi atill rramained vaiy 
(bfiuentialiaad the aUampts to.almlhh admonitions failed. 

In rK375 Floraufoe beoame involved in .a war which showed 
how toe old party divisions of Italy had ibeen (Obliteprated. The 
(pa^rlGjgateiatBolQgnai Cardinal Guillaume de^^Uet I 
(5* jniAough toe chureh was tfien allied to | 
rnorenoe,<was maditoting the annmeadon of to6;€ity to 
the (Holy See I ; >he refused a request of toe Florentines 
lordin' from (Romagna,. and autoorized Hawkwood todevastato 
their territory. Although a Igrge part of the people disliked 
itowidea of. a oollfiici; with toe. tounclvanraUiance with Florence’s 
eld enemy , Bernal^* Visconti was inade, war declared, .and a 
ifilk nf 8j toe ^Olfo'Mla gMsrm (aitet^vaids called the '' Fight 


Saints ” on aoeount of their good managan^t) wfaa created 
to carry on toe campaign. Treaties with Pisa, Siena, Arezzo 
^ Gortona were concluded, and soon no less than fio towns, 
including Bologna^ had thDowno€ toe papal yoke. PopeGregory 
XI. pjkced Florenoe under an interdict, ordered the expulsion 
of all Florentines from countries, and engaged a ferocious 
company of Bretons to invade the repubhe’s territory. The 
Eight levied heavy toll on church property and ordered the 
priests to disregard the interdict. They turned the taldes on 
the pope by engagis^ liawkwood, and although the Bretons by 
order of Gwdinal Robert of Geneva ^afterwords the anti-pope 
Gement VII.) committed frightful atrocities in Romagna, 
their captains were bribed by the republic not to molest its 
territory. By 1378 peace was made, partly through the media- 
tion of St Cathi^ine of Siena, and toe interdict was removed 
in consideration of the republic’s paying a fine of 200,000 florins 
to the pope. 

During the war the Eight had been practically rulers of the 
city, but now the parie Guelfa, led by Lapo da Castiglionchio 
and Hero degli Albizzi, attempted to reassert itself 
by ilheit interference in the elections and by a liberal 
use of “ admonitions ” (afrmovmont). Salvestro de’ MedicL 
Medici, who had always opposed toe parte, liaving been 
elected gmtfalontere in spite of its intrigues, proposed a law for 
the abolition of the admonitions, which was eventually passed 
(June 18, 1378), but the people had been aroused, and desired 
to break the power of the park for good. Riotii^ occurred 
on the .2ist of June, and toe houses of the Albizzi and other 
noWes were burnt. TJie signory meanwhile created a balia 
of 80 which repealed some of toe laws promoted by the parte, 
and .partly enfranchised the ammmiti. The people were still 
msatisfied, toe arti minori demanded further j>rmleges, and 
the vrorkmcn .insistod that .their .grievances against the arti 
■ftiaggfm, •especially the wool trade by whom they were employed, 
he redressed. A large -body of ciompi (wool-carders) 
gathered outside the city aJvl tconapired to subvert 
toe aignory .and establish a popular government. 

Although toe plot, in which Salvestro does 
not seem (to have played a part, was revealed, a good 
deal of mob violence occurred, and on the 21st of July toe 
populace (Seized ftoe podsst^’i palace, which they made toetr 
headquarters, liliey .dsmaadad a* share in the government for 
toe ipapolo minutp, .bwt os (Soon as this was .granted Tommaso 
Strozzi, B6 spokesman of the aioiapii, obliged toe ^nory to 
resign their powers to ^the J&ight. Once toe people were in 
possession .of ;the palace, .a \ 6 iampo named Michele di Lando 
took the lead /and 4)nt . a ;atpp ^to .disorder piUage. He ra^ 
mainod master of Flctzencedorrone day, dudng.iwhich^ reformed 
toefooffistitjuitiiion, jwobably with the help of ^Salvestro de’ Medici. 
Tteee -new ^giids were^craa^d> aod .nine priors , appointed, .three 
Irom toe mti ftigggwr f , > tow drum the rmwawi, ,and toree from, 
the newiowes, while (aeto lof rthase clasaes Jn torn to /choose 
toefaff^dowvr^iof piatice,; the, fimttohold the office was Michele 
di Inando. .This did iHot satisfy toe ^aiompii and disorders 
provoked % toam> ragulud wlfich zefonned 

the.twofoouncilisisoiasrto awdude toerlowtir orders. But.to satofy 
toe people several 'of ^toe -grandi, jncludiag Fiero degh Albizzi, 
were jput to death, on^chaiges of uimspirac^, and many others 
ware aifiled. .Them ^was fpeifpatual rioting ^and .angrtoy, '^d 
iaterierence in .the -affairs .of the jgovemmejut by the working 
men,^while attoe same,tiin(eipovei?ty and(Unemploym6n[tmcrea8ed 
owing rto ithc timidity -of capitfd rand the disorders, .until at. l^t 
in 4382 a twaction (Set »in, and -order was restojwd by the gild 
compeaaies. .Again a ftiew (constitution was ^decreed by ^cli 
toe (|^/alowMr#.aild half priori were to be ch^en from J^e 
arti ms^ou and t toe other half from the ; ,pn several 
other fbowds the -were <to be in toe majority, .wd the 
three ,new gilds were abolished. The 1 demagogues wem exited 
or forced to fiy, land Michelp di Lando with great m^atitude 
wast exiled. -Several .subsequent risings of toe rwmpi^ largely 
of an economic character, were put down, and the Guelph 
families .gradually rogaiued .much U their lost ;power, of which 
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availed thecioselves to exile their opponents and revive 
the odious system oi ammomztoHi, 

Meanwhile in fosei^n the republic maiatained its 

position^ and in 1383 it reg^ained Arezzo by purchase from the 
lieutenant of Chari^ of Duuaazo. In, 1390 Gian Gaieazzo 
Visconti, having made himself master of a ktfge part of northern 
Italy, intrigued to gain possession of Pisa and Ecna. Florence, 
alone in resisting him, engaged HaWkwood, who with an army 
of 7000 men more tlian held his own against the powerful lord 
•of Milan, and in 1392 a peace was concluded which the republic 
atrengthened by an alliance with Pisa and several north Italian 
ettttcs. In 1393 Maso degli Albizzi was made pnjdonierc, and 
for many years remained almost master of Fkwenoe owing to his 
influential position in the ArU della Lana. A severe persecution 
was initiated against the Alberti and other families, who were 
disfranchised and exiled. Disorders and conspiracies against the 
merchant oligarchy continued, and although they were unsuc- 
cessful party passion was incredibly bitter, and the exiles caused 
the republic much trouble by intriguing against it in foreign 
states. In 1397-1398 Florence had two more wars with Gkn 
Gakozzo Visconti, who, aspiring to the coriqoeBt of Tuscany, 
acquired the lordship of Pisa, ^na and Perugia. Hawk wood 
being dead, Florence purchased aid from the emperor Rupert. 
The Imperialists were beaten ; Inat just as the i\l ilanesc were about 
to march on Florence, Visconti died. His territories were- then 
divided between his sons and his tondoitiefiy and Florence, 
ever keeping her eye on Pisa, now fuilcd by Gabriele Maria 
Visconti, made an alliance with Pope Boniface IX., who wished 
to regain Perugia and Bologna. War broke out once more, and 
the allies were successful, but as soon as Boniface had gained his 
ends he made peace, leaving the Florentines unsatisfied, in 
Attempia attempt to capture Pisa single-htinded 

ioaequite failed, and Gabriele Maria placed himself under Uie 
protection of the iTcnch king. The Florentines then 
{ 1402 -a), overtures to France, who hod supported tlie 

anti-popes all through the great schism, and sitggested that they 
too would support the then anti-pope, Benedict XIIL, in ex- 
change for the sale of Pisa. Ibis was agreed to, and in 1405 the 
city was sold to Florence lor 260,000 flarins ; and Gino Capponi,^ 
the Florentine commisBioner, look posstSsien of the citadel, 
but a kw days later the citizens aroBe in lurms and reoaptiured 
it from the mercciMines. There whs great eonstettiation in 
Florence at the news, and evary man in the city “ determined 
that he Would go n^cd rokher than not txmqfuot Pisa ” (G. 
Gapponi), The next year that city, then idled by Giovimtii 
GambacOFti, was besieged by the Flmntines, wlio blockaded the 
mowth of tlie Attio. Alter a six months' siege Pisa surrenckftd 
on terms {^tik October 140^.), and, alaho^gh it was not sacked, 
many of the citizens were exiled and adiers forced to Hve in 
Florence, a depcpulatianfroiii whadi itrnover reteovered^ Flowncc 
now ocqnaiired a great istoport and was at lost ohie to develop a 
direct maritime trade. 

Except tn connexion' ^rth the Pisan question the republic 
heA taken no deifmite side in the great sohi^ which had dmded 
thO 'chiArdh since 1378, but in J408 she agpeakd both 
ptuiacU to Pope Gregory Xll. and the aatirpope Benedict 
afPiMM XIII. 08 weM as to various iareign goveranaeBts in 
ittvedr of a 6 eittlement,.«nd suggest .a council within 
her own tenitOTy. Gregory refused, but . after 'Consulting a com- 
jtoiaiee f)l theologians who declared- hw 'to be a heretic^ tlw council 
ipromoted by ^dinal Costa and other independent prelates 
met at Fisa. Tliis nearly led -to with King lAdklas of 
Nacnles, beoaiisa he had seized Romej, whioh he could cmly hold 
so long as the Ghurch was divilkd. The' ijounoil deposed both 
popes and dleotiod Pietro FilsWgi as Alexoader V. (afifh d! June). 

iLaditks stili occupied ahe ipa^ states, and Florence, 
oianned at huigroiwing power artd atrilwtioii, forawd a leagire with 
Sie^ Bologm and Li^it of Ariyou who laid claim to dse Nea- 
politan tlironc, to drive Ladislas from Reime. Cortona, Ofvieto, 
Viterbo and other cities were recovered for Afexand^, and in 

1 The historian, not to be oonfouaded with the modem historian 
and statesman of the same natne {qiV^k 


January 1410 Rome itself was captured by the Florentines under 
Malatesta dei Malatesti. Alexander having died ia May before 
entering the Eternal City, Cardinal Cossa was elected as John 
XXIII. ; Florence withewt ofiending him made peace with 
Ladislas, who had ceased to be dangerous, and , purchased 
Cortona of the pope. In 1413 Ladislas attacked the papal 
states onoe more, driving Jolm from Rome, and threatened 
Florence ; but like Henry VIL, Gian Galaazao Visconti, and 
other enemies of the republic, he too died most opportunely 
(6th of August 1414). John leaving lost all authority after 
leaving Rome, a new council was held at Constance, which put 
an end to the schism in 1417 witli the election of Martin V. 
The new pope came to Florence in 1419 as he had not yet re- 
gained Rome, which was held by Francesco Sforza for Queen 
Joanna 11 . of Naples, and remainad there until the following 
year. 

No important chiuiges in the constitution took place during 
this period except the appointment of two new councils in 1411 
to decide on questions of peace and war. I'he aristocratic fiiction 
limded by Maso degli Albizzi, a wise and popular statesman, had 
remained predominant, and at Maso’s death in 1417 he was 
succeeded in the leadership of the party by Nicoolo da Uzzano. 
In 1421 Giovanni de’ Medici was elected gonfaloniere of justice, 
an event wluch marks the beginning of that wetilthy family's 
power. Tloj same year the repiiUic purchased Leghorn from 
the Genoase for 100,000 florins, and established a body of “ Con- 
suls of the Sea” to superintend maritime trade. Although 
11,000,000 florins had been spent on recent wars Florence con- 
tinued prosperous and its trade increased. 

In 1421 Filippo Maria Visconti, who had succeeded in recon- 
quering most of Lombardy, seized Forli ; this induced the 
Florentines to declare war on him, os they regarded his 
approach as a menace to their territoiy in spite of the with tbe 
opposition of the p^ce party led by Giovanni dc’ viacouti 
Medici. I'he campaign was anything but successful, ^^**^*^^ 
and the Florentines were defeated several times, with the result 
that their credit was shaken and several important firms failed. 
The pope too was against them, but when they iariuced the 
Venetians to intervene die tkle of fortune changed, and Visconti 
was finally defeated and forced to accept .peace on onerous 
tenns (1427). 

The oki -systems of inising revenue <nu longer corresponded 
to the needs of the republic, and as early as 1336 the variems 
loans made to the state were considtdaied into one 
national debt {mante}. Subsequently aU extraordinary |^|| |^ 
expenditure was met by forced loa»s \presianze\ Imt the 
method of distribution moused disf^tent among the 
lower classes, and in -1427 a general satasio or assessment «f all 
the wealth of the oilixens was formed, aadwasures were devised 
to distribute the ohhgaUcns accorc^ .to each man<s capacity, 
so OS' to avoid pressipf^ too .hardly cm the (poor. The <2Uasio was 
largely the wo^ of GJovfmni de’ Medic^ who^greatly inpmed 
his popularity thereby. He died in 14^ 

An at^pt to capture Lucca fled l^iencG, in alliance with 
VOTice, into anotlier costly war with Milan j(x432-i433). The 
nusmamagement ol the caiwpaign brought , s^ut a Bmh4md 
quarrel between the aristocratic party, ted by lUnaldo, iwoimer 
degli Albrp;!, and the popular party, Jed by Giovfuini Mata 
dc’ Medici’s 'Son Corimo (13851^x464)^ .aithou^ .boith 
had agreed to the war before .it began. Rin^o was 
detpnined to break die Media .par^, and succeeded in getting 
Cosimo ex^d. The Albizzi tried to strengthen their position by 
'Conferring, exertional powers on the mpiimo del pofeio and 
by iuggling with the election bags, but the Medici skdl had a 
groat ^Id on the populace. Rinaldo’s ,prqpo8al for a cpup i'eiat 
met with do response from his own party, a;^ he failed to prevent 
the election of a {aro^Medici signory in 1434. He and other leaders 
of the party were summoned to the pal^ to answer a ctoge of 
plotting against the state, to which he replied by collecting 800 
aftt>ed followers. A revolution was only avefted th\(mgh the 
mtervention of Pope Eugenius IV., who was then in Florence. 
A parlamento was summoned, aad the Mk i^ipokted decreed 
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the return >f Cosimo and the exile of Rinaldo degli Albizzi, 
Rodolfo Peru zi, Niccol6 Barbadori, and others, in spite of the 
feeble attempt of Eugenius to protect them. On the 6th of 
October 1434 Cosimo returned to Florence, and for the next 
three centuries the history of the city is identified with that of 
the house of Medici.^ 

Cosimo succeeded in dominating the republic while remaining 
nominally a private citizen. He exiled those who opposed him, 
and governed by means of the ball ■, which, re-elected 
every five years, appointed all the magistrates and 
acted according to his orders. In 1437 Florence and 
Venice were again at war with the Visconti, whose chief captain, 
NiccolA Piccinino (q.v.), on entering Tuscany with many Floren- 
tine exiles in his train, was signally defeated at Anghiari by the 
Florentines under Francesco Sforza (1440) ; peace was made the 
following year. The sys'em of the catasto, which led to abuses, 
was abolished, and a progressive income-tax {decima scalata) 
was introduced with the object of lightening the burdens of the 
poor, who were as a rule Medicean, at the expense of the rich ; 
but as it was frequently increased the whole comnaunity came 
to be oppressed by it in the end. Cosimo increased his own 
authority and that of the republic by aiding Francesco Sforza 
to become duke of Milan (1450), and he sided witli him in the 
war against Venice (1452-1454). In 1452 the emperor Frederick 
III. passed through Florence on his way to be crowned in Rome, 
and was received as a friend. During the last years of Cosimo’s 
life, affairs were less under his control, and the gonfalon iere Luca 
Pitti, a vain and ambitious man, introduced many changes, such 
as the abasement of the authority of the podestd and of the 
capitano, which Cosimo desired but was glad to attribute to 
others. 

In 1464 Cosimo died and was succeeded, not without some 
opposition, by his son Piero, who was very infirm and gouty. 
Piarod9* Various plots against him were hatched, the anti- 
Maaiei Medicean faction being called the Del Poggio party 

(ilia because the house of its leader Luca Pitti was on a bill, 

Gouty)* Mediceans were called the Del Piano party 

because Piero’s house was in the town below ; the other opposi- 
tion leaders were Dietisaivi Neroni and Agnolo Acciaiuoli. But 
Piero’s unexpected energy upset the schemes of his enemies. 
The death of Sforza led to a war for the succession of Milan, 
and the Venetians, instigated by Florentine exiles, invaded 
Tuscany. The war ended, after many indecisive engagements, 
in 1468, through the intervention of Pope Paul 11 . Piero died 
torvAffo leaving two sons, Lorenzo (1449-1492) and 

tba Giuliano (1453-1478). The former at once assumed 
the reins of government and became ruler of Florence 
in a way neither Cosimo nor Piero had ever attempted ; 
he established his domination by means of balie consisting of the 
signory, the accoppiatori, and 240 other members, all Mediceans, 
to be renewed every five years (1471). In 1472 a quarrel having 
arisen with Volterra on account of a dispute concemingthe alum 
mines, Lorenzo sent an expedition against the city, which was 
sacked and many of the inhabitants massacred. Owing to a 
variety of causes an enmity arose between I-orenzo and Pope 
Sixtus IV., and the latter, if not an accomplice, at all events 
had knowledge of the Pazzi conspiracy against the Medici (1478). 
Ibe result of the plot was that, although Giuliano was murdered, 
Lorenzo stren^hened his position, and put to death or exiled 
numbers of his enemies. He was excommunicated by Sixtus, 
who, together with King Ferdinand of Naples, waged war against 
him ; no great successes were registered on either side at first, but 
eventually the Florentines were defeated at Poggio Imperiale 
(new Poggibonsi) and the city itself was in danger. Lorenzo’s 
position was critical, but by his boldness in going to Naples he 
succe^ed in concluding a peace with the king, which led to a 
reconciliation with the pope (1479-1480). He was received with 
enthusiasm on returning to Florence and became absolute master 

* The history of Florence from 1434 to 1737 will be found in greater 
detofiin the article tMci, savet«y for the periods from 1494 to 1512 
an^ from 1 527 to 1 530, during which the republic was restored. For 
the peridd mm 7530 to i860 see also under Tuscany. 


of the situation. In April 1480 a balia was formed, and its most 
important act was the creation at Lorenzo’s instance of the 
Council of Seventy ; it was constituted for five years, but it be- 
came permanent, and all its members were Lorenzo’ y friends. 
From that time until his death the city was free from party strife 
under a de facto despotism, but after tlie Rinuccini conspiracy 
of that year the Council of Seventy passed a law declaring 
attempts on Lorenzo’s life to be high treason. Owing to his 
political activity Lorenzo had neglected the business interests 
of his firm, and in order to make good certain heavy losses he 
seems to have appropriated public funds. His toreign policy, 
which was magnificent but expensive, rendered further forced 
loans necessaiy, and he also laid hands on the Monte delle Doti, 
an insurance institution to provide dowries for girls. 

An attempt by the Venetians to seize Ferrara led to a general 
Italian war, in which Florence also took part on the side hostile 
to Venice, and when peace was made in 1484 the republic 
gained some advantages. The following year a revolt of the 
Neapolitan barons against King Ferdinand broke out, actively 
supported by Pope Innocent VIII. ; Lorenzo remained neutral at 
first, but true to his policy of maintaining the balance of power 
and not wishing to see Ferdinand completely crushed, he ended 
by giving him assistance in spite of the king’s unpopularity in 
Florence. ]-*cace was made when the pope agreed to come to terms 
in i486, and in 1487 Lorenzo regained Sarzana, which Genoa 
had taken from Florence nine years previously. The general dis- 
orders and ceaseless intrigues all o\'er Italy required Lorenzo’s 
constant attention, and he succeeded in making Florence “ the 
needle of the balance of power in Italy.” At this 
time the Dominican Fra Girolamo Savonarola {q.v.) 
was in Florence and arou.sed the whole city by his 
denunciations of ecclesiastical corruption and also of that 
of the Florentines. Fle opposed Lorenzo’s government as the 
source of the immorality of the people, and to some extent 
influenced public opinion against him. Ill-health now gained on 
Lorenzo, and Savonarola, whom he had summoned to his bedside, 
refused to give absolution to the destroyer of Florentine liberties. 
Lorenzo, during whose rule Florence had become one of the 
greatest centres of art and literature in Europe, died in 1492. 

He was succeeded by his son Piero, who had none of his father’s 
capacity and made a number of political blunders. When 
Charles VIII. of France came to Italy to conquer Naples 
Piero decided to assist the latter kingdom, although the 
traditional sympathies of the people were for the French 
king, and when Charles entered Florentine territory and captured 
Sarzana, Piero went to his camp and asked pardon for oppos- 
ing him. The king demanded the cession of Pisa, Leghorn and 
other towns, which Piero granted, but on returning to Florence 
on the 8th of November 1494 he found the opposition greatly 
strengthened and his popularity forfeited, especially when the 
news of his disgraceful cessions to Charles became known. He^ 
was refused admittance to the palace, and the people began to" 
shout “ Popolo e liberty ! ” in opjiosition to the Medicean cry of 
“ Palle, Palle I ” (from the Medici arms). With a small escort 
he fled from the city, followed soon after by his brother Giovanni. 
That same day Pisa rose in revolt against the Floren- bxpuMou 
tines, and was occupied by Charles. The expulsion of 0/ tba 
the Medici produced some disorder, but Piero Capponi Maatct 
(qxf) and other prominent citizens succeeded in 
keeping the peace. Ambassadors, one of whom was Savonarola, 
were sent to treat with the French king, but no agreement was 
arrived at until Charles entered Florence on the 17th 
of November at the head of 12,000 men. In spite of 
their French sympathies the citizens were indignant at pionnca* 
the seizure of Sarzana, and while they gave the king 
a splendid welcome, they did not like his attitude of conquefT^r. 
Charles was impressed with the wealth and refinement of the 
citizens, and above all with the solid fortress-like appearance of 
their palaces. Tlie signory appointed Piero Capponi, a man of 
great ability and patriotism, and experienced in diplomacy, 
the * gonfaioniere Francesco Valori, the Dominican Giorgio 
Vespucci, and the jurisconsult and diplomatist Domenico Bonsi, 
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syndics to conduct the negotiations with the French king. 
Charles’s demands by no means pleased the citizens, and the 
arrogance and violence of his soldiers led to riots in which they 
were assailed with stones in the narrow streets. When the king 
began to hint at the recall of Piero de’ Medici, whose envoys had 
gained his ear, the signory ordered the citizens to be ready to 
8y to arms. The proposal was dropped, but Charles demanded 
an immense sum of money before he would leave the city ; long 
discussions followed, and when at last he presented an insolent 
ultimatum the syndics refused to accept it. The king said in 
a threatening tone, “ Then we shall sound our 
CmppooL trumpets,” whereupon Capponi tore up the document 
in his face and replied, “ And we shall ring our bells.” 
The king, realizing what street fighting in Florence would mean, 
at once came to terms ; he contented himself with 120,000 
florins, agreeing to assume the title of “ Protector find Restorer 
of the liberty of Florence,” and to give up the fortresses he had 
taken within two years, unless his expedition to Naples should 
be concluded sooner ; the Medici were to remain banished, but 
the price on their heads was withdrawn. But Charles would not 
depart, a fact which caused perpetual disturbance in the city, 
and it was not until the 28th of November, after an exhortation 
by Savonarola whom he greatly respected, that he left Florence. 

It was now intended to re-establish the government on the 
basis of the old republican institutions, but it was found that 
sixty years of Medici rule had reduced them to mere 
rtvived condition of the government, largely 

republic. Controlled by a balta of 20 arcoppiaiori and frequently 
disturbed by the summoning of the parlamento^ w'as 
utterly chaotic. Consequently men talked of nothing save of 
changing the constitution, but unfortunately there w’as no longer 
an upper class accustomed to public affairs, while the lower class 
was thoroughly demoralized. Many proposals were made, none 
Suvon^ of them of practical value, until Savonarola, who had 
aroiaatM already made a reputaliim as a moral reformer, began 
atates^ his famous series of political sermons. In the prevailing 
confusion the people turned to him as their only hope, 
and gradually a new go^’crnmcnt wiis evoh’ed, each law being 
enacted as the result of his exhortations. A Greater Council 
empowered to appoint magistrates and pass laws was formed, 
to which all citizens nctii di spccchio (who had paid their taxes) 
and hmefidati (i.e. who had sat in one of the higher magistracies 
or whose fathers, grandfathers, or great-grandfathers had done 
so) were eligible together with certain others. There were 3200 
such citizens, and they sat one-third at a time for six months. 
The Greater Council was to elect another council of 80 citizens 
over forty years old, also to be changed every six months ; this 
bf>dy, which tlic signory must consult once a week, together 
with the colleges and the signory itself, was to appoint 
ambassadors and commissaries of war, and deal with other 
confidential matters. The system of forced loans was abolished 
and a 10 tax on real property introduced in its stead, and a 
law of amnesty for political offenders enacted. Savonarola 
also proposed a court of appeal for criminal and political crimes 
tried by the Otio di ^nardia c halia ; this too was agreed to, but 
the right of appeal was to be, not to a court as Savonarola 
suggested, but to the Greater Council, a fact which led to grave 
abuses, as judicial appeals became subject to party passions. 
The parlamenti were abolished and manic di pietd to advance 
money at reasonable interest was ertfated. But in spite of 
Savonarola’s popularity there was a party called the Bigi 
(greys) who intrigued secretly in favour of the return of the 
Medici, while the men of wealth, called the Arrahbiati, although 
they hated the Medici, were even more openly opposed to the 
actual regime and desired to set up an aristocratic oligarchy. 
The adherents of Savonarola were called the Piagnoniy or 
snivellers, while the Neutrali changed sides frequently. 

A league between the pope, the emperor, Venice and Spain 
having been made against Charles VIII., the latter was forced 
to return' to France. On his way back he passed through 
Florencb, and, although the republic had refused to join the 
league, it believed itself in danger, as Piero de’ Medici was in <‘b#» 
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king’s train. Savonarola was again sent to the French camp, 
and his eloquence turned the king from any idea he may have 
had of reinstating the Medici. At the same time League 

Charles violated his promise by giving aid to the Pisans agaioat 

in their revolt against Florence, and did not restore the Cbariaa 
other fortresses. After the French had abandoned 
Italy, Piero de’ Medici, encouraged by the league, enlisted a 
number of mercenaries and marched on Florence, but the 
citizens, fired by Savonarola’s enthusiasm, flew to arms and 
prepared for an energetic resistance ; owing to Piero’s incapacity 
and the exhaustion of his funds the expedition came to nothing. 
At the same time the conditions of the city were not prosperous ; 
its resources were strained by the sums paid to Charles and by 
the war ; its credit was shaken, its trade paralysed, famine and 
plague visited the city, and the war to subjugate Pisa was pro- 
ceeding unsatisfactorily. Worse still was the death in 1496 of 
one of its ablest and most disinterested statesmen, Pier Capponi. 
The league now attacked Florence, for Pope Alexander VI. 
hated Savonarola and was determined to destroy ^/^xauder 
the republic, so as to reinstate the Medici temporarily vi. 
and prepare the way for his own sons ; the Venetians •guinst 
and Imperialists besieged Leghorn, and there was 
great misery in Florence. All this decreased Savonarola’s 
popularity to some extent, but the enemy ha\^ng been beaten 
at Leghorn and the league being apparently on the point of 
breaking up, the Florentines took courage and the friar’s party 
was once more in the ascendant. Numerous processions were 
held, Savonarola’s sermons against corruption and vice seemed 
to have temporarily transformed the citizens, and the carnival 
of 1497 remained famous for the burning of the “ vanities ” {i.e. 
indecent books and pictures and carnival masks and costumes). 
The friar’s sermons against ecclesiastical corruption, and especi- 
ally against the pope, resulted in his excommunication by the 
latter, in consequence of which he lost much of his influence 
and immorality spread once more. That same year Piero made 
an(-ther unsuccessful attempt on Florence. New Medici plots 
having been discovered, Bernardo del Nero and other prominent 
citizens were tried and put to death ; but the party hostile 
to Savonarola gained ground and had the support of the 
Franciscans, who were hostile to the Dominican order. Pulpit 
warfare was waged between Savonarola and his opponents, and 
the matter ended in his being forbidden to preach and in a pro- 
posed ordeal by fire, which, however, never came off. The pope 
again and again demanded that the friar be surrendered to him. 
but without success, in spite of his threats of an interdict against 
the city. The Piagnoni were out of power, and a signory of 
Arrabbiati having been elected in 1498, a mob of Savonarola’s 
opponents attacked the convent of St Mark where he resided, 
and he himself was arrested and imprisoned. The commission 
appointed to try him on charges of heresy and treason was com- 
posed of his enemies, including Doffo Spini, who had xriaiaad 
previously attempted to murder him ; many irregu- execution 
larities were committed during the three trials, and ofSavoa* 
the prisoner was repeatedly tortured. The outgoing 
signory secured the election of another which was of ^ 
their way of thinking, and on the 22nd of May 1498 Savonarola 
was condemned to death and executed the following day. 

The pope having been satisfied, the situation in Florence 
was less critical for the moment. The war against Pisa was 
renewed, and in 1499 the city might have been taken but for 
the dilatory tactics of the Florentine commander Paolo Vitelli, 
who was consequently arrested on a charge of trea.son and put 
to death. Louis XII. of France, who now sent an army into 
Italy to conquer the Milanese, obtained the support of the 
Florentines. Cesare Borgia, who had seized many citks in 
Romagna, suddenly demanded the reinstatement of the Medici 
in Florence, and the danger was only warded of! by appointing 
him captain-general of the Florentine forces at a large salary 
(1501). The weakness of the government becoming every 
day more apparent, several constitutional changes were made, 
and many old institutions, such as that of the podestd and 
rapiiafw del popolo, were abolished ; finally in 1502, in order 
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ta^ive more stability lo the goverament, the e^e of 

the fight of proposing laws to the signory^ was made a loXe 
appoinjtment. The deetion fell on Piero Soderini ( 144^5-1523 
an honest puhlk-spirited man of no particular party, 
sSSoM. lacking in strength oi character. One useful 
measure winch hr took was the mstitii ti(>n4>f -a national 
imilitia at the sug^stion of Niccoio. Machiavelh (1505). In the 
meanwhile the Pisan war dragged; on without much headway 
hieing made. In 1503 both Piero de' Medici and AleKander VL 
had died, elinainatiBig two daingers to the republic. Spain, who 
was at war with France over thie partition of Naples, helped the 
Pisans as the enemies of Florence, France’s ally (1501-1504), 
but when the war was over the Florentines were able to lay 
siege to Pisa (1507), and in 1509 t]\e city was driven by famiue 
to surrender and became a dependency of Florence once more. 

Pope Juliws IL, after having formed the league of Cambrai 
with France and Spain against Venice, retired from it in 1510, 
railed the cry of “ Fuori j Barbari ” (out with the 
• ^ y fi r barbarians), with a view to expehing the French from 
c&uncU oi Italy. King Louis thereupon prepwed an oecumenical 
ilSk ^ create a schism in the ( hurch, and 

demanded that it be heki in Pfloreatine territory. A f ter 
same.heflritalionthe republic. agreed to thfid€fliand,an<il the council 
was opened at Pisa, whereupon tl« pope immediately placed 
Floi'eojce under an interdict. At the request of the Florentines 
the council removed to Milan, but this did not save them from 
the pope’s wrath. A Spanish army under Raymundo dr ( ardona 
and accomparJed by Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici and his brother 
Qhiliano entered the republic’s iterritctty and demanded 100,000 
florins, the dismissal of Sodearini, and the readmission of the 
Madka. Soderini offered to resign, but the Greater Council 
supported; him and pnepiurations for defence were made. In 
Aagint the Spaoiar;^ took Psato by and committed 

hodflouB latrocities on theriniiabitants ; Elorenoe wa^ in a panic, 
a.grronp of the OttmoU, of nobles, fosoed Sedei^ini to iiesign .and 
letioie Ifhe cdity, atnd Cardoiia’a new teinns •mase aeoeptt^, viz. 
thr madmission of the Media, .a .hne of 150,090 and aa 

alHanse vrith Spain. On the ist of September 151.2 
'Gsovanni de’ Medici, and th«k Jtepdiew 
Lonenzo, entered Hocetioe wkh the Spanish troops ; 
ft pmi(mmni» was- summoned, and a packed Mm 
famed whirii abohshod the Gaeater Coonioil and created .a.eoi>> 
saitution sinxilAr to that of Lisrenao the Mognifiosfit. <GkiHano 
became de jacta ^head oif the gor^emment, but. he did not pursue 
the usual vindictive policy ^ his house, although he resorted 
to the Laurectian method of- anui.sing.the citizens .with splendid 
festivities. In 1513, on the-ckaSh Juliusi II., Giovnami de’ 
Medici waa elected pope as Leo X,,, a». event which greasy eor 
hanced the importance of the house.. In March 2514 Gk^ano 
died, and was succeeded by Losenzo, who was alsofcrearted duke 
of Urbino. At his death in 15.19 Girdinal Giulio da’ Medici (son 
of the Gduliano murdered in the Pazzi conspiracy) took charge 
of the .govcram(mt ; he met with some opposition and had to 
play 'off the Ottimati against the Pkgnoni, but he did not rule 
badly and maintained at all events the outward forms of freedom. 
La .1523 he was created pope aS'GlementVJI.,and sent his relatives 
Ippolito and Alessandro, both minors and bastards, to Florence 
under the tutorship of Cardinal Silvio Passerini. Ippolito was 
styled the and destined to he ruler of the republic, 

hut Cardinal Passerini’s regency proved most unpopular, and the 
city was. soon seething with discontent. Revolts broke out and 
Fasseorini showed himself quite un6q.ual to copipg with the 
situation. Hie Ottimati were mostly anli-Medicean,, and by i52f7 
the piositbn was untenable. When Filippo Strozzi, and above 
Secoat tlirew their influence in the scales against 

0KpiM9a the Medici, and the magistrates dedared for their ex^ 
pulsion from power, Passerini, Ippolito and Alessandro 
left Florence (ry^ of May i5f27). A Consiglio 
degh Scelti was ^ummoiied, and a constitution similar 
to that of Savonarola’s time was established. The Greater 
Council was revived and Niccol6 Capponi created gonjedoniere 
for a yicBx, But Florence was tom by factions— the Ottimati 


whi»-des»ed an oligarohy, tlae PaJlcscbi or Mediceans who gcaner- 
ally suffported tliem, wkyo Kjpposed Capj^i ioi hia 

iftoderation, the Arrabbieiti who were strongly antiTMedicean, 
aad the Popolani who opposed the OuimatL “It is almost 
impossible that a state so disorganized land coarru^t as Florence 
then was should produce men of parts cliaracter, but if by 
chance any snob should arise they wojdd be Iwrted and perse^ 
cuited, their dispositions would be soured .by indignation, or they 
would be bunted from their country or die. of grief ” (B^edettc 
Varchi). Capponi did his best to reform the city and save the 
situatbn, and while adopting Savonarola’s tone in internal 
^airs, he saw the dangers in the foreign situation, realizing that 
a roconciliation between the pope and the ^peror < harles V. 
would, prove dkostrous for Florence, iof Clement would certainly 
seize the opportunity to reinstate bis family in power. Having 
beon re-elected gonfalontere in spite ctf much opposition in 152^, 
Capponi tried to make peace with the pop^, but his correspond- 
ence with the Vatican resulted in a quite unpu.stified cliarge of high 
treason, and although acquitted he Itad to resign office and leave 
the city for six months. Francesoo Carducci was elected gon* 
falomere in his place, and on the 39th of June 1529 llie pope and 
the omperor concluded a treaty by which the" latter agreed to 
re-estahlisli the Medici in Florence. Carducci made preparations 
for a siege, but a large part of the people were against him, 
either from Meclicean sympathies or fear, although the Frateschi, 
tvs the believers in Savonarola's views were called, supported 
him strongly. A body called the Nave ddla Milizia^ of whom 
Michelangelo Buonarroti was a member, was diarged with the 
defence of the city, and frl ichelangelo {q.iK) himself superintended 
the strengthening of the fortifications. A most unfortunate 
choice for the chief command of the army was the appointment 
of Malfttesta Baglioni. In Ai^ust am imperial army under 
Pliilibert, prince of Orange, advanced on the city. In September 
Malatesta surrendered Perugia, and other cities fell before the 
Imperialists. All. attempts to come to terms with Uie pope were 
iwvsuccessfiil, and by Octolx^r the siege lavd begun. 

AUhoUjSi^ alone .'against papivey and . emp^.the.citizcns 
showed the greatest spirit and devotion, and were jc^ftnviieau 
sucoessfulin many ‘sortii«&. Tliye finest figure produced 
by these events was that of Francesco Ferruccio {g.v.) ; by his 
d^enoeof Empoli be showed lunaself a first-class soldier, and 
was app(W 4 >ted.ooKirni«sioner-general. He executed inany4:ftpid 
marches and counter-marches, assaulting isolated bodies oi the 
enemy unexpectedly, and harassing them continually. Bnt 
Mttiatesta was ,a traitor at lieart and hindered the defence o£ 
the city in every way. Ferruccio, wlvo had recaptured Vokerra, 
mivrched to Gavirvana above Pistoia torattock rhe Imperialists in 
the rear. A battle took place at that spot on live ‘3rd of August, 
but in spite of Ferruccio’s , heroism he was defeated and killed ; 
the priDoe of Orange also fob in that desperate engagement. 
Malateshi contributed to the defeat by preventing a simultaneous 
attack by the besieged. The suflerings from .famine within the 
city were now very great, and an increasingly large part of the" 
people favoured surrender. The signoiy, at last realizing that 
Malatesta was a traitor, dismissed him ; but it was too late, 
and he now behaved as though lie were governor of Florence^ 
when the troops attempted to enforce the dismissal he turned 
his guns on them. On the 9th of August the signory saw that 
all hope was lost and entered.into negotiations with Don stattaiiar 
Ferrante Gonzaga, the^- new imperial commander, of 
On the 12 th tlve capitulation was signed-: Florence Pionmca 1 
was to pay an indemnity of 80,000 -florinsj tlie Medici 
were to be recalled, the emperor was to establish the new govern- 
ment, “ it being understood that liberty b to be peserved.’' 
Baccio Valori, .a Medicean who had beenin the impermlist camp, 
now took charge, .and the city was occqpied by foreign troops 
A parlamenio was summoned, the usual packed halki created, Jttd 
all (^position silenced. The city was given over to Pope Clement, 
who, disregarding the terms of the capitulation,, h^ Carducci 
and Girolami (the last gonfalomere) hanged, and es^bUshed 
Alessandro de' Medici^ the natural son of Loreni^, dulm of DrbinOi 
as head of the republic on the 5th of July Ibe next year 
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the was aboUaibed; Alessandro leroated %(mjdonim fdr 

life, 11^ bits lordship nwade hereditarjr in his iamily byimparkl 
patent ISusKorenoe.lostter liberty, andioame to be thecapital 
d thedndiy^aiterwtf d 9 .^and«duc^ TUseaay (see Tuscaztv). 

The Media dynasty ruled in Tuseany^ until the death of Qian 
Gastone in 1757, when the grand-duchy wite^aesigned to Francis, 
duke d Loeraiiie. But it was govern^ by a regency 
Qtmnd^ unt^ 1753^ when it was 'Conferred by ibe eatress 
i>if#iwa/ Maria Theresa on hia soaiPetea: Leopold. During the 
Tuaeny. Napoleonic wars: the grand-duke Ferdinand HI, of 
Habsburg-Lorraine was driven from the throne, and Tuscany 
was annexed to the French empire k. 1&08. In 1R09 Florence 
was made capital of the kingdom of Ftruria, but after the fall of 
Kapdeon in i8s4,Ferditiat^ was caaslated. He died in 1833, 
and was succeeded by Leopokl II. In there was a liberal 
revoktiontory movement in Florence, and Leopold granted a 
constitution. But civil disordersiollowed, and in 1849 the grand- 
duke returned under an Austrian escort. In 1859, after the 
Fran co-Italian victories over the Austrians in Lombardy, by a 
bloodless revoktion in Florence Leopold was expelled and 
Tuscany annexed to tiie Sarrliiuau kingdom. 

In 1865 Fkxrenre becanae the capital of the kingdom of Italy, 
but after lire occupation of Rome in 1870 during the Franco- 
Prussian War, the capital was. transferred to the Eternal Qty 
(JS71), 

Bihl^grapuv. — T he best complete history of Florence is Gino 
CapTwni's Siwia dcUa Rr/jubhlica di Firenze (2 vok,, Florence, 1875), 
T\'hich atthonjrh. defective as tegards tht> earliest limes is a standard 
work bttReil on oriRintil authorities ; adso F. T. Perrens, hiUotre dc 
Ftoaence (q vols., Paris, rSTy-afign). For the early period ser 
Pasquak* VilUri’s 1 Primi Due Sacolt^tUlla sioria di Firenze (Lng. ed.. 
London, iSqq), and R. Davidsolin's GebcJncfhte der Siadt Florenz 
(Berlin, P- Villari*s Savonarola (English ed., London, 189O) is 

rn-mluable forlhe period ■chfrinff'whkh the friar's personality domin- 
ated PllQtfetuc', and Iris MMcidatmiii (iEngHish ed,, London, must 
hwtlsa cnrwtiltBdk, enpeorilly for the<levdlopm<*ut.of political theories. 
Amotig tho BagUsfi iuslomes of Horcncc, Najilcr'b Florentine Dirdory 

vol.s., London, 1846-1847) and A. TraTlop< s History of the Contmon- 
weaffh of PlMrme (4 vols., Londmi, i86^y are ntrt: without value 
aitthDtiy:h out of dale, t^ncis Hyett'a (London, 1903) is 

more Fettent and compendjoufi,; tlie author is bomewluit Mediceaui 
in hh vievwfi, ancj^ frequently inaccurate, I-'or tlie later history, A. 
von Reumont's Geechichtc von 7 ‘oscana (Gofha, 1875-1877) is one 
erf the heflt’weyrt*. There is a large n tna b er of Mnall treatises and 
cottpewdiaiof FJoientineihdstary of thniiteBde-ihookidesceq^tittiL Sue 
also the biUbograplaos w UhVKi^ JUAdUArVEiJii, SiAvoNAaoLA, 
Tuscan V, (L, V.*) 

FLDRESs un idand in the Atlantic Ocean, belonging to 
Portugal, and forming part of the Azores ardiipelago. Pop. 
(1900) 8137,; area, 57 sq. m. Flores, and the adjacent island 
of€orvo(pop. 806; area, 7 sq. m.) constitute the westernmost 
group of the Azores, and seem but' imperfectly to belong to the 
archipdago, from the rest of which they are widely severed. 
They lie also out of the usual track of navigators ; but to those 
who, missing their course, are led thither, Flores affords good 
shelter in its numerous bays. Its poultiy is excellent ; anrd the 
tatde are numerous, but small It derivcfs its name from the 
abundance of the flowers* that find shelter in its deep ravines. ] ts 
capital is Santa Cruz das Flores {2247). In 1591 Flores was the 
station of the English fleet before the famous sea fight between 
Sir R. Grenville's sliip Revenge " and a Spanish fleet of 53 
vessels. wSee Azores. 


FLX>RfiS; an island of the Dutch East Indies, a member of 
the chain extending east of Java. Its length is 224 m., its greatest 
breadth 37 m., and its area 5850 sq. m. The existence of slate, 
clialk, and sandstone, eruptive roc^ volcanoes and heights 
stretching west .and east, indicates a similar structure to thait of 
the other islands of the chain. Several volcanoes are active. 
Among the loftier summits are, on the south coast, Gunong 
Rokka (794® ft.) and Keo (6560 ft .) ; with the lesser but con- 
fitandy active Gunong Api, forming a peninsuia ; aaid at the 
^u:th*ea^, Lobetobi (7120 ft.). The thickly wooded interior 
is little explored. The coasts have deep bays and extensive 
rounded gulfs, where are situated the princi^ villagea (ifezxf- 
pBatgs), On the north looast are -Bari , Reo, Maomer and GcHting ; 
on the east, Larantuka ; and on the south, Sikka and Endeh. 
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FLOBEZ, ENRIQUE (1701-1773), Spanish historian, was 
born at Valladolid on the i4tb of Februar)^ 1 701. In his fifteenth 
year he entered the order of St Augustine, was afterwards 
professor of theology at the university of Alcala, and published 
a Ciirsiis iheologiac in five volumes (1732-1738). He afterwards 
devoted himself to historical studiesi Of these the first-fruit 
was his Clave Hisiorial, a work of the same class as the French 
Art de verifier Ics dales, and preceding it by several years. It 
appeared in 1743, and passed through many editions. In 1747 
was publEhed the first volume of Espam Sa^radajeairo geografica- 
hislorico de la Iglesia de Espaha, a vast compilation of Spanish 
ecclesiastical history which obtained a European reputation, 
and of which twenty-nine voliuues appeared in the author’s 
lifetime. It was continued after liis dcatli by Manuel Risco 
and others, and further udditiows have been made at the expense 
of the Spanmh government. The whole work m fifty-one volumes 
was published aX Madrifl .(1747 1S86), Its value is considerably 
incrca.sed by tk^ insertiua of aadeat cbronkleB .and documents 
not eajsily accessible elsewhere. Florez was a good Bumismatist, 
and publishod MedaUas tkdas Colanias in z vols. (1757-1758), of 
which a third volume appeared in 1773. HE last work was the 
Memouas dowlas. r£ytm Cutdicas^.2. vok. (1770). Florez led a 
retired, studious unambitious life, and died at Madrid 
on the.2X)th Df.Augu.st 1773. 

Soc F. ]ilfa}adK2, Rotida dt la vida y ascritos dc Henrique Florez 
(Madrid, I78uy. 


FLQBIAN, SAINT, .a martyr honoured in Upper Austria. In 
the atli century Puache was mentioned as the place of his tomb, 
and OB the site was built the celebrated monastery of canons 
regular, St Fbrian, which still exists. His Acta are of consider- 
able antiquity, but devoid of historical value. Their substance 
is borrowed from the Acta of St Irenacus of Sirmium. The cult 
of Si Florian was introduced into Poland, together with the 
relics of the saint, which were brought thither in 1183 by Giles, 
bishop of Modena. Casimir, duke of Poland, dedicated a church 
at Cracow' to him. He is represented in various ways, especially 
as a w'arrior holding in his hand a vessel from which he pours 
out flames. His protection is often sought against fire. His 
day in the calendar is the 4th of May. 

^ '/See Acta Sanctorum^ May, i. 40i“467 ; B. Krusch, Scriptores rerum 
Merovingicarum, iii. 65-68 ; C. Cahicr, Caraciiri&tiques de$ saints, 
p. 490 (Paris, 1867). (H. De.) 


FLORIAN, JEAN PIERRE CLARIS BE (1755-1794), French 
poet and romance wTitcr, was born on the 6th of March ^755 at 
the diateau of Florian, near Sauve, in the department of Gard. 
His mother, a Spanish lady named Gilette de Salgues, diecfwhen 
he w^as quite a child. His uncle and guardian, the marquis of 
Florian, w'ho had married a niece of Vdtaire, introduced him at 
Ferney and in 1768 he became page at Anet in the household of 
the duke of Penthi^vre, who remained his friend throughout his 
life. Having studied for some time at the artillery school at 
Bapaume he obtained from his patron a captain's commis.sion 
in a dragoon regiment, and in this capacity it is said he displayed 
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a boi''terous behaviour quite incongruous with the gentle, 
meditative character of his works. On the outbreak of the 
French Revolution he retired to Sceaux, but he was soon dis- 
Qovered and Imprisoned ; and though his imprisonment was short 
& iiu3rvtv<}d his release only a few months, dying on the 13th 
cf September 1794. 

Florian^s first literary efforts were comedies ; his verse epistle 
Voltaire et le serf du Mont Jura and an eclogue Ruth were crowned 
by the French Academy in 1782 and 1784 respectively. In 
1782 also he produced a one-act prose comedy, Le Bon Menace y 
and in the next year Galaiety a romantic talc in imitation of the 
Galatea of Cervantes. Other short tales and comedies followed, 
and in 1 786 appeared Numa PofnpiUuSy an undisguised imitation 
of F^nelon’s Tilemaque, In 1788 he became a member of the 
French Academy, and published Estelle ^ a pastoral of the sante 
class as Galatee. Another romance, Gonzahe de Cordoue, pn> 
ceded by an historical notice of the Moors, appeared in 1791, 
and his famous collect ion of Fables in 1792. Among his posthum- 
ous works arc La Jeunesse de Floriany ou Memoires d'un jeune 
Espagnol (1807), and an abridgment (1799) of Don QuixotCy 
which, though tar from being a correct representation of the 
original, had great and merited success. 

Florian imitated Salomon Gessner, the Swiss idyllist, and his 
style has all the artificial delicacy and sentimentality of the 
Gessnerian school. Perliaps the nearest example of the class 
in English literature is afforded by John Wilson’s (Christopher 
North’s) JAghis and Shadows of Scottish Life. Among the best 
of his fables are reckoned “The Monkey showing the Magic 
Lantern,” ” The Blind Man and the Paralytic,” and “ The 
Monkeys and the Leopard.” 

The best edition of Florian's (Envres computes appeared in Paris 
in i6 volumes, 1820 ; his Giitvres in/'diies in 4 volumes, 1824. 

See ” Vic de Florian,” by L. F. jauffret, prefixed to his (Euvres 
o$thumes (1802) ; A. J. N. de Rosny, Vie de Florian (l^ris, An V.) ; 
ainte-Beuve, Causertes du lundi, t iii. A. de Montvaillant, Florian, 
sa vie, ses oeuvres (jB^q) ; and Leftres de Florian d Mme de la Bridie, 
published, with a notice by the baron do Barantc in MHanges 
published (1903) by the Socik6 des bibliophiles fran9ai8. 

FLORIANOPOLIS (formerly Desterro, Nossa Senhora do 
Desterfo and Santa Caiharinay and still popularly known under 
the last designation), a city and port of Brazil and the capital 
of the state of Santa Catharina, on the western or inside .shore 
of a large island of the same name, 485 m. S.S.W. of Rio Janeiro, 
in 27° 30' S., 48° 30' W. Pop. (1890) 11,400, including many 
German.s ; (1902, e.stimate) 16,000 ; of the municipality, includ- 
ing a large rural district and several villages (i8go), 30,687. 
The harbour is formed by the widening of the strait separating 
the island from the mainland, which is nearly 2 m. wide at this 
point. It is approached by narrow entrances from the N. and 
S., which are defended by small forts. The island is mountainous 
and wooded, and completely shelters the harbour from easterly 
storms. The surroundings are highly picturesque and tropical 
in character, but the town itself is poorly built and unattractive. 
Its public buildings include the president’s official residence, 
arsenal, lyceum, hospital and some old churches. The climate 
is warm for the latitude, but the higher elevations of the vicinity 
are noted for their mild climate and hcalthfulncss. There are 
some German colonics farther up the coast whose products find 
a market here, and a number of small settlements along the 
mainland coast add something to the trade of the town. The 
more flistant inland towns are partly supplied from this point, 
but difficult mountain roads tend to restrict the trade greatly. 
There is a considerable trade in market produce with Rio de 
Janeiro, but the exports are inconsiderable. Santa Catharina 
was formerly one of the well-known whaling stations of the 
South Atlantic, and is now a secondary military and naval 
station. 

The island of Santa Catharina was originally settled by the 
Spanish ; Cabeza de Vaca landed here in 1542 and marched 
hence across qauntry to Asuncion, Paraguay. The Spanish 
failed to establisK'a permanent colony, however, and the Portu- 
guese took possession. The island was captured by a Spanish 
expedition under Viceroy Zeballo®- in 1777. A boundary treaty 


of that same year restored it to Portugal In 1894 Santa 
Catharina fell into the possession of revolutionists against the 
government of President Floriano Peixoto. With the collapse 
of the revolution the city was occupied by the government forces, 
and its name was then changed to Florianopolis in honour of the 
president of the republic. 

FLORIDA, the most southern of the United States of America, 
situated between 24® 30' and 31° N. lat. and 79® 48' and 87® 38' 
W. long. It is bounded N. by Georgia and Alabama, E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean, S. by the Strait of Florida, which separates it 
from Cuba, and by the Gulf of Mexico, and W. by Alabama 
and the Gulf. The Florida Keys, a chain of islands extending 
in a general south-westerly direction from Biscaync Bay, are 
included in the state boundaries, and the city of Key West, on 
an island of the same name, is the seat of justice of Monroe 
county. The total area of the state is 58,666 sq. m., of which 
3805 sq. m. are water surface. The coast line is greater than that 
of any other State, extending 472 m. on the Atlantic and 674 m. 
on the Gulf Coast. 

The peculiar outline of Florida gives it the name of Peninsula 
State.” The average elevation of the surface of the state above 
the sea-level is less than that of any other state except Louisiana, 
but there is not the monotony of unbroken level which descrip- 
tions and maps often suggest. The N.W. portion of the state 
is, topographically, similar to south-eastern Alabama, being a 
rolling, hilly country ; the eastern section is a part of the Atlantic 
coastal plain ; the western coast line is less regular than the 
eastern, being indented by a number of bays and harbours, 
the largest of which are Charlotte Flarbour, Tampa Bay anti 
Pensacola Bay. Along much of the western coast and along 
nearly the whole of the eastern coast extends a line of sand 
reefs and narrow islands, enclosing shallow and narrow bodies 
of water, such as Indian river and I-ake Worth — called rivers, 
lakes, lagoons, bays and harbours. In the central part of the 
state there is a ridge, extending N. and S. and forming a divide, 
separating the streams of the east coast from those of the west, 
Its highest elevation above sea-level is about 300 ft. The central 
region is remarkable for its large number of lakes, approximately 
30,000 between Gainesville in Alachua county, and I^ikc Okee- 
chobee. They arc due largely to sinkholes or depressions caused 
by solution of the limestone of the region. Many of the lakes 
are connected by subterranean channels, and a change in the 
surface of one lake is often accompanied by a change in the 
surface of another. By far the largest of these lakes, nearly 
all of them shallow, is Lake Okeechobee, a body of water about 
1250 sq. m. in area and almost uniformly shallow, its depth 
seldom being greater than 15 ft. Caloosahatchee river, flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico near Charlotte Harbour, is its principal 
outlet. Among the other lakes are Orange, Crescent, George, 
Weir, Harris, Eustis, Apopka, Tohopekaliga, Kissimmee and 
T.stokpoga. The chief feature of the southern portion of the state 
is the Everglades {q.v.)y the tenn “ Everglade State ” being' 
popularly applied to Florida. Within the state there are many 
swamps, the largest of which are the Big Cypress Swamp in the 
S. adjoining the Everglades on the W., and Okefinokee Swamp, 
extending from Georgia into the N.E. part of the state. 

A preuliar feature of the drainage of the state is the large number 
of subterranean streams and of springs, always found to a greater or 
less extent in limestone regions. Some of them are of great size. 
Silver Spring and Blue Spring in Marion county, Blue. Spring and 
Orange City Mineral Spring in Volusia county, Chipola Spring near 
Marianna in Jackson county, Espiritu Santo Spring near Tam])a 
in Hillsboro county, Magnolia Springs in Clay county, Suwanee 
Springs in Suwanee county, White Sulphur Springs in Hamilton 
county, the Wckiva Springs in Orange county, and Wakulla Spring, 
Newport Sulphur Spring and I’anacca Mineral Spring in Wakulla 
county arc the most noteworthy. Maiw of the springs have curativ;B 
propertie.s, one of them, the Green Cove Spring in Clay coui||ty, 
discharging about 3000 gallons of sulphuretted water per minute. 
Not far from St Augustine a spring bursts through the sea itself with 
such force that the ocean breakers roll back from it as from a sunken 
reef. The springs often merge into lakes, and lake systems are 
usually the sources of the nvers, Lake George being the principal 
soui^e of the St Johns, and Lake Kissimmee of the Kissimmee, 
while a number of smaller lakes are the source of the Oklawaha, one 
of the most beautiful of the Floridian rivers. 
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Of the rivers the most important are the St Juhns, which 
flows N. from about the middle of the peninsula, empties into 
the Atlantic a short distance below Jacksonville, and is navigable 
for about 250 m. from its mouth, the Withlacoochee, flowing 
in a general north-westerly direction from its source in the N.E. 
part of Polk county, and forming near its entrance into the Gulf 
of Mexico the boundary between Levy' and Citrus counties, and 
four rivers, the Escambia, the Choctawatchee, the Apalachicola, 
and the Suwanee, having their sources in other states and 
traversing the north-western part of Florida. On account of 
its sand reefs, the east coast has not so many harbours as the 
west coast. The most important harbours are at Femandina, 
St Augustine, and Miami on the E. coast, and at Tampa, Key 
West and Pensacola on the W. coast. 

The soils of Florida have sand as a common ingredient.' They 
may be divided into three classes : the j)ine lands, which often have 
a surface of dark vegetable mould, under which is a sandy loam 
resting on a substratum of clay, marl or limestone— areas of such 
soil arc found throughout tlie state ; the *' hammocks,” which have 
soil of similar ingredients and are interspersed with the pine lands— 
large areas of this soil occur in Levv, Alachua, Citrus, Hernando, 
Pasco, Gadsden, Leon, Madi.son, jeflerson and Jackson counties ; 
and the allu\'ial swamp lands, chiefly in E. and S. Florida, the richest 
class, which require drainage to fit them lor cultivation. 

As regards climate Florida may be divided into three more 
or less distinct zones. North and west of a line passing through 
Cedar Keys and Femandina the climate is distinctly *‘ southern,’^ 
similar to that of the Gulf states ; from this line to another 
extending from the mouth of the Caloosahatchee to Indian 
river inlet the climate is semi-tropical, and is well suited to the 
cultivation of oranges ; S. of this the climate is sub-tropical, 
well adapted to the cultivation of pineapples. Since the semi- 
tropical and sub-tropical zones are nearer the course of the 
Gulf Stream, and are swept by the trade winds, their tempera- 
tures are more uniform than those of the zones of southern 
climate ; indeed, the extremes of heat (103° F.) and cold (13° F.) 
are felt in the region of southern climate. The mean annual 
temperature of the state is 70-8° F., greater in the sub-tropical 
than in the other climate zones, and the Atlantic coast is in 
general warmer than the Gulf Coast. The rainfall averages 
52*09 in. per annum. On account of its warm climate, Florida 
has many resorts for health and pleasure, which are especially 
popular in the season from January to April ; the more 
important are St Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Palm Beach, 
Miami, Tampa, White Springs, Hampton Springs, Worthington 
Springs and Orange Springs. 

No metals have ever been discovered in Florida. The principal 
minerals are rock phosphate and (recently more important) land and 
river pebble phosphate, found in scattered deposits in a belt on the 
*' west coast’’ about 30 m. wide and extending from Tallahassee to 
Lake Okeechobee. The centre of the quarries is Dunnellon in 
Marion county, and pebble pho.sphate is found in Hillsboro, Polk, 
De Soto, O.sceola, Citrus and Hernando counties. Although the 
economic value of the pho.sphate deposits was first realized about 
between i8()4 and igo; Florida produced, each year, more 
than half of all the phosphate rock produced in the wliole United 
States, the yield of Florida ( 1 , 357 , 3^5 long tons) in 1907 being 
valued at $^ 577 , 7 ^^ 7 ; that of the whole country at $10,653,558. 
Florida is also the principal source in the United Stales for fuller’s 
earth, a deposit of which, near ^>uincy, wa.s first discovered in 1893 ; 
and clay (including kaolin) is also mined to some extent. Other 
minerals that have been discovered but have not been industrially 
developed are gypsum, lignite and cement rock. The lack of a 
thorough geological survey has perhaps prevented the discovery 
ot other minerals— certainly it is responsible for a late recogiution 
of the economic value of the known mineral resources. 

The flora of N. Florida is similar to that of south-ea.stera North 
America ; that of S. Florida seems to be a link between the vegetation 
of North America and that of South America and the West Indies, 
lor out of 247 species of S. Florida that have been examined, 187 
are common to the West Indies, Mexico and South America. The 
forests cover approximately 37,700 sq. m., chiefly in the northern 
pert of the state, including about half of the peninsula, yellow pine 
being predominant, except in the coastal marsh lands, where cypress, 
found throughout the state, particularly abounds. About half of 
the varieties of forest trees in the United States are found, and 

' Almost everywheti limestone is the underlying rock, but siliceous 
sands, brought out by the Atlantic rivers to the N.E., are carried the 
wnule length of the Florida coast by marine action. 
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among the peculiar species are the red l^ay or “ Florida Mahogany," 
satin wood and cachibou, and the Florida yew and savin, both 
almost extinct. The lumber indu.stry is important ; in 1905 tlie 
total factory product of lumber and timber was valued at 
$10,901,650, and lumber and planing mill products were valued 
at $1,690,455. In 1900 this was the most valuable industry in 
the State ; in 1905 it was second to the manufseture of tobacco. 
The fauna is similar in general to that of the southern United States. 
Among the animals are the puma, manatee (sea cow), alligator and 
crocodile, but the number ol the.se has been greatly dimiiiisheil by 
hunting. Ducks, wild turkeys, bears and wild cats (lynx) are louna, 
but in decreasing numbers. 

The fisheries are very valuable; the total number of of 

fish in Florida waters is about 600, and many sjxcies loun<i <.ai 
one coast are not found on the other. The king fish and tar})oii .uc 
hunted for sport, while mullet, shad, redsn.ippers, pompano, iro.sL 
sheepshcad and Spanish mackerel are of {jrcat economic value . 
The sponge and oyster fisheries are also important. The total 
product of the fisheries in 1902 was valued at about $2,000,000. 

Industry and Commerce . — The principal occupation is agri- 
culture, in which 44 % of the labouring population was engaged 
in 1900, but only 12*6 % of the total land surface was enclosed 
in farms, of which only 34*6% was improved, and the total 
agricultural product for 1899 was valued at $18,300,104. As 
the number of farms increased faster than the cultivated erea 
from 1850 to 1900, the average size of farms declined from .144 
acres in i860 to 140 in 1880 and to 106-9 in 1900, the largest 
class of farms being those w'ith an acreage varjdng from 20 to 
50 acres. Nearly three-fourths of the farms, in 1900, were 
cultivated by their owners, but the cash tenantry system showed 
an increase of 100 % since 1890, being most extensively used 
in the cotton counties. One-third of the farms were operated by 
negroes, but one-half of these farms were rented, and the value 
of negro farm property was only one-eighth that of the entire 
farm property of the state. According to the state census of 
1905 only 1,621,362 acres were improved; of 45,984 farms, 
31,233 were worked by whites. ^ ^ 

Fruits normally form the principal crop ; the total value for 
1Q07-8 of the fruit crops of the state (including oranges, lemons, 
limes, grape-fruit, bananas, guavas, pears, poaches, grapes, 
figs, pecans, &c.) was $6,160,299, according to the report of 
the State Department of Agriculture. The discovery of Florida’s ^ 
adaptability to the culture of oranges about 1875 may be taken 
as the beginning of the state’s modern industrial development. 
But the unusual severity of the winters of 1887, 1894 and 1899 
(the re{)ort of the Twelfth Census which gives the figures for 
this year being therefore misleading) destroyed three-fourths of 
the orange trees, and caused an increased attention to stock- 
raising, and to various agricultural products. Orange culture 
has recovered much of its importance, but it is carried on in 
the more southern counties of the state. The cultivation of 
pineapples, in sub-tropical Florida, is proving .successful, the 
product far surpassing that of California, the only other state 
in the Union in which pineapples are grown. Grape fruit, guavas 
and lemons are also successfully produced in this part of the 
state. The cultivation of strawberries and vegetables (cabbage, 
cauliflower, beets, beans, tomatoes, egg-plant, cucumbers, 
water-melons, celery, &c.) for northern markets, and of orchard 
fruits, especially plums, pears and prunes, has likewise proved 
successful. In 1907-8, according to the State Department of 
Agriculture, the total value of vegetable and garden products 
was $3,928,657. In 1903, according to the statistics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Indian com ranked 
next to fruits (as given in the state reprts), but its product 
as compared with that of various other states is unimportant — 
in 1907 it amounted to 7,017,000 bushels only ; rice is the only 
other cereal whose yield in 1899 was greater than that of 1889, 
but the Florida product was surpassed (in 1899) by that of the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas ; in 1907 the product 
of rice in Florida (69,000 bushels) was less than that of Texas, 
Louisiana, South Carolma, Arkansas and Georgia severally. 
Tobaox) culture, which declined after i860 on account of the 
competition of Cuba and Sumatra, has revived since 1885 
through the introduction of Cuban and Sumatran seed; the 
product of 1907 (6,937,500 th) was more than six times that of 
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the product in i£f99 (1,125^600 Ih) being more than 
twsce that of 1889 (470,443 R>)j, which in turn was more 
than twenty times that for 1880 (*1,184 lb)— -the tmaUest 
uction recorded for many decades. In 1907 the average 
prices of tobacco was 45 cents per Tb liigher than that of 
any other state. In 1899, 84 % of the product was raised in 
Gadsden county. The sweet potato- and pea-nut cn^ ha^»e afso 
become very valuable ; on the other hand the Census of 1900 
showed a decline in acreage and production of cotton. In 1907 
the acreage (265/aoo acres) was less than in any cotton-growing 
sttite except Missouri and Virginia ; the crop for 1907-1908 
was 49,794 bales. Sea-island cotton Of very high grade is grown 
in Alachua county. The production of sugar, begun by the 
early Spanish settlers, di-tiined, but that of syrup increased. 
Pecan nuts arc a promising crop, And many groves were pJbatod 
after 1905. In 1900 there were more than -1,900,000 acres of 
land in the stale unoccupied. The low lands of the Soulli an- 
being drained ixirlly the state arid .piirtly by private corapaniea. 

Irrigation, introduced in a 888 by the orange growers, has been 
adopted by otiier faraaers, especiaiUy the tobacco-growers of 
Gadsden cowiUy, wid so evil effects of the droughts^ 50 com- 
mon from February to June, arc avoided. The value of farm pro- 
perty in Uic southern counties, jwliich have been developed veiy’ 
recently, shows a stciuly incroasc, that of Hillsboro county 
surpassing the otlier countu^s of the state. In 1907-8^ accordiic; 
to the state Department of Agriculture, the total value of ail 
field crops (cotton, cereals, sugar-cane, hay and forage, ^wci t 
potatoes, 8je-) was $11, 85!), 340, and the total value of all farm 
prorkicts (aaeluding livc.stocJi, $4o,8t7,J8o4, poultry aud prodiictv, 
Si/)88,433yami dairy products, ,728,642) was £46737^^^0. 

The cnaavJtaetuiT^s oif Florida, as cuxupared mth those gi oilier 
states, ar« imiinjjortant. ThtMr product in 1900 was more thjm tvs’ici* 
the ])roduct in 1890, and the product in I0f»5 (trom establtvhmrnts 
uacliT the factory system only) was '$50,298,290, i.e. 47-1 
ipreater Hum •»! The* most mduslries w«*e fbo-M- 

tliat depended upon tUc forests, thch product acuovatiap; to lu-arly 
45 Vo of the entire iruinufactiircd unKliut of tlie statf. Tlie lunibei 
and tnnbcr jrroducts were vahred in 1905 at ■$10,901,650, it+nrort 
tw-iee their vulHatiwi in j8oo, and an hai-rwifie of 1-2 *f>ver the 
pcoduot of 1900. The maniifaotraie of tunKm.tmof«ndT<H>m,-mat«irial 
for winch is obtafued Jj'cun the piiu- foresls, Imd lucrcuHed greatly 
in injportauce.beiwcfn 1890 and 1900, tho jwoduct in 1890 beiti” 
valued nt only $191,859, that of 1900 at $6, .169, (105, and from th<' 
'Jalter mum it increaied in !<k> 5 to $(|, <>01,905, an i4icw»6e of more 
tluin ono-haii. in 1900 the s 4 nte Tanked neooml und in £905 first 
of all tin: siaXm cd th& oountry m the value of this ]iroduct ; lu 1905 
the state's product amounted to 41 -4 % of that of the entire country. 
The manufacture of cigars and cigarettes (almost entirely of cigar., 
few cigarettes being manofactured), carried on chiefly hi>^ Ciibjwis 
8t Key Wast .anxl Tiwpn, oteo fneremBi'd in intparhincx; between 
18(^0 and 1900, the psoducls in the Utter year being vnhn'd at 
$10,735,826, or more than one-quarter more than in 1890, and i»i 
1905 there wa.s a further increase of 56-2 ’%, tho gross vainc bcine 
$16,764,276, or nettriy-orte^hh^d of the totil factory product wf the 
state, la n9ooiFlorida ranked foBrHi m the immufactnrG of: tobacoo 
amocig the staftt^s of the Ihdon, being surpsuK-d by Mew York, 
Peno^lv^ajtiiii and Ohio ; in 1905 it ranked third ((after New York 
and Pennsylvania). Most of the tobacco ii.secl is imported from 
r iiba,'ttimrgh, as has been hidtcnted, the piwduction of t I k* ' state tms 
greatiy incronnrd fikne i8fto. in tiic niaanfactiriK; of furhi2zen;;klke 
raw naterinl for which b d«ri\ieil from the pliosplnitt' l>odf,.Flc^da’.s 
.aggregate product in 1900 was valued at $500,239, and in lyo^ at 
$1,590,371, 'an increase of 217-9 % in live years. 

Plorida's industrial pi ogress has been mainly since the Chdl 
War, for before that conflict a lai|[e part of the .state was practi- 
cally undevelpped. An important influence has been the railways. 
In 1880 tiie total railway mileage was 518, m, ; in 1890 it was 
2489ro. ; in *900*3255 m.,and in January 1909* 4*004 -germ. The 
laj^gest system is the Atlantic Coast line, the lines of which, in 
Rorida were built or consolidated by TT.VB. Plant (2 8 19^1 899) and 
once formed a part of thesorcalled “ Pkmt System of railways. 
The Rorida East Coast Railway is also the product.»f one man’s 
faith in the country, that of Henry M. Flagler (b. 1830). The 
Seaboard Air Line, the Louisville ^ Nashville, and the Georgia 
-Southfm Si Rorida are the other important railways. The 
Southern railway penetrates the .state as far as Jacksonville, 
over the tracks of the Atlantic Coast Line. A state railway 
commission, whose members are elected' by the people, has power 


to enforce its schedule of f re i ght rates except when sodi rates 
would not pay the opwating expenses of the railway. In 188* 
the Fbrida East Coast Xine Canal and Transportation Co. was 
organized to develop a waterway from Jacksonville to Biscayne 
Bay by connecting with canals the St Johns, Matanzas, and 
Halifax rivers, Mosquito Lagoon, Indian river, Lake Worth, 
HSflsbnro river. New river, and Snake Greek ; in 1908 this 
vast undertaking was completed. The development of marine 
commerce has been retarded 'by unimproved 'harbours, but 
Femandina and Pensacola harbours have always ' been good. 
Since ^90 much has been done by the national ' Government, 
aided in many rases by the local authorities and by private 
enterprise, to improve the harbours and to extend the limits 
of river navigation. With the increase of trade between the 
United States and the West Indies foIJo\r^ tiie Spanish- 
American War (1898), the bu.siaess of the principal ports, notably 
of Fenmndina, Tampa aiad Pensacola, greatly (kucceased. 

Papuhtinn . — Tbe j^pulation- of -Florida in x88o was 269^3 - 
in 1*890, 391,422, an increase of 4^'-'% J anA 1900, 528,54'’, 
or a hirther increase of 35%; in 19.10 the figures reached 751^ 
lq^. Of the inhabkante in 1,900, 93.3% were native horn 
43*7 % were codouretl (indiidiiig 479 Chinese, Japanese anv 
Indians), and in 1905 the perotaiUigei. were littk* altered, 'i’l ' 
Seminole Indians, w-hose mimber is not defaiitely known, iivi 
in and near the Everglades. The urban population on the Ixisii 
Ilf . places having a population ill 400001 more wi^ i6-6 % of the 
total in ac>oo and 22*7 % 111.1905, the percentage for JjEiidu. 
uB for other Southern Slate, Wipg .unail as compaTed with the 
lit'rctmlwge for inost of the other Suites of the In 1900 

timre were 92, and, in 1905, 125 incorporated cities, towns lind 
vlilh4?t‘s ; but only 14 (in 1905, 22) ot tiiese had la population 
of over :2ooo, aad only 4 (hi *1905, 8)-a fxjpulatkn of more tlian 
5000. The four in igoo weje : J ack 8 onvilk 5 ( 28 ,439) ; Pensacola 
(^7,747); ^ey W«>t (17,114} : wad Tampa (15,839). The eighi 
in 1905 were Jacksonvihe (35j30-i), Tampa (22,823), Penaacoki 
(21,505), Key West (20,498), Live Oak (7200), Lake City 
(6409), Ciaiaesvilk*. (5413), and Augustiae (5x21). TaUahassei 
is the capital of the /tale. In 1 9€i6 the Baptists were the strunge.st 
reHgioBjs denomination; the J^Lethwdirts nmk&d second, whiL‘ 
tine Roman Catholic, PresibyTei'kin aad Protestant Episcopal 
churches were cf relativity aiinor iaporLaacc. 

— -Tiie presant 4’onsUtiiUon was framed , in 1885 
and w{«s ratified by the people ia 1886. Its most importasit 
feature, when compared with the previous cioastitution of 1868, 
E its provision for the choice of- state ofikials other than the 
^vemor- (who was previously dwjwen by ttiectioo) by elections 
instead of by the governor’s appointment, but the governor, 
who serves for four years and is not eligible for the next sucreed- 
mg term, still a]3points the oircuit judges, the Stale atlunieys 
for each jnadicial cunxitt and the county commisstonetrs ; he may 
' fill certain varaneies and 'may suspend, and with llxe flicDate 
remove officers not habJe to impeachment. The governor is' a 
memWr of the .Board of Pardons, ithe other members being 
the «ttornr\'^t7ieral, the afscrobary of state, the uomptcoller and 
the commissioner of agriculture ; be aad 'the secretary of staite, 
attorncy-generdl, comptroller, treasurer, superintendent of 
public instruction,, and coxomissiuner of agriculture comprise a 
Board of Commisflionecs of State Isstitutiofts ; he k aEo a 
member of the Board of Edncatiiwi. oiSoe of lieotenont- 
govemor wa.s abolished, bY^be present constitution. Tlie' leg isla- 
Uire meets biennially, the senators being chosen for four, the 
r«preseatativss lor two yiears. ;By on 4UZK!ndnieat ^of 1896 the 
Senate consmts of iiotTnereiliaii 33, and the House afiRcpresenta- 
tives 6f not more than 68 TUOTbers ; by a two-lhirds vote of 
members present the legislature may pass a bill over thegovornor’s 
veto. The threie. judges of, the Supreme Court and the seven id tlic 
drenit court serve for six years,' thoaeiwf' the awanty courts for 
four years, and justices of the peace (one lor ea6h justice dktricl , 
of winch the county commissioners must form at least two in 
each county) hold oflfice for four years. TIxe constitutional 
qualifications for suffrage are : the age of tweftty*one years, 
citizenship in the United States or presentation of naturalizarion 
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certilicutes at rej^istrati^ii ccfitros, residence in the State one 
year and in the county six months, and registration. To these 
requirements the payment of a poll-tax has been added by 
legislative enactment, such an enactment having been authorized 
by the constitu tion. Insane persons and persons under guardian- 
ship are excluded by the constitution, and “ all persons convicted 
of bribery, perjury, larceny or of infamous crime, or who shall 
make or become directly or indirectly interested in any bet or 
wager the result of which shall depend upon any election,” or 
who shall participate as principal, second or challenger in any 
duel, are excluded by legislative enactment. 

Amendinents to the constitution may be made by a three-fifths 
vote of each house of the legislature, ratified by a majority vote 
of the people. A revision of the Constitution may be made 
upon a two-thirds vote of all members of both Houses of the 
legislature, if ratified by a majority vote of the people : a 
Constitutional Convention is then to be provided for by the 
legislature, such convention to meet within six months of the 
passage of the law therefor, and to consist of a number equal to 
the membership of the House of Representatives, apportioned 
among the counties, as are the members of this House. 

A homestead of i6o acres, or of one-half of an acre in an in- 
cor[X)ratcd town or city, (jwned by the head of a family residing 
in the state, with f^rsonal property to the value of $1000 and 
tin* imprwemcnls on tlie real estate, is exempt from enforced 
sale except for delinquent taxes, purchase money, mortgage 
or improvements on the property. I'he wife holds in her own 
name propt^jrly aetjuired l:»efofe or after marriage ; the inter- 
marriage ol whites and negroes (<w persons of negro descent to the* 
fourtli generation) is prohibited. All tltese are constitutional 
provisions. By legislative enactment whites and blacks living 
HI adulterv are to lx* punished by imprisonment or fine ; divorces 
may be secured only after two years’ residence in the stale and 
on the ground of physical incapacily, adultery, extreme cruelty, 
habitual indulgence in violent temper, habitual drunkennes.s, 
desertion for one year, previous marriage still existing, or such 
relationship of the parties as is within the degrees for which 
marriage is prohibited by law. Legitimacy of natural children 
can be established by subsequent marriage of the parents, and 
the age of consent is sixteen years. 

The bonded debt was incurred daring the Hecmistniction Periocl 
(1:865 'IH75). In 1871 7 % 30 year bonds to the extent of $350,000 
wore issued ajid in 1873 another issue of (> 30 yctir bonds to tJic 

value of $925,tHK> was made. Most of tlieso were held by the 
Educational Fund at the time of their maturity. By igoi all but 
$267,700 of the issue of 1871 had been retired and this amount was 
then reluflidtjd with 3 % 50 year Itonds whach were taken by the 
Edunatiojial b'und. In Sou ,800 of the 1873 issue was Jjwld 
by the Educational Fund amd $148,000 by individuals. The first 
part of this claim was refunded by a new bond issue, also taken by 
the Educational Fund, the second was paid from an Indian war 
claim of $692/946, rocoived fnam tlio Unitticd States govemmeat in 
when $132,000 lioftds of 1^57, Ixdd by the U<ttied States 
goverument, were also extinguished. The bonded debt was thus 
reduced to $884,500 ; and on the 1st Of January 1909 the debt, 
consiyftlrtg of refundii^ bonds held as educational funds, omotmted 
to $001,567. 

P^ml is no pemtentiory j the convicts are 

htfed to thie one highest bidder M^ho contmet* fw their febow, 
and v/hu undertakes, nmreover, to lease idl other pamns 
convicted during the term of the lease, and sub-lemses the 
prisoners. In 1889 the coiwict$ weic placed wider the oarc 
of -a supeffvisor of convicts, and in 1905 the law was amended 
so Int one or more aupervieorg could be appointod at the will 
of the governors. In t^gc^^there wtsreiionr isupervissirs asxi one 
$tate prison physician, oitd lhert are <ipcCMd lows ikfiigncd to 
prevent abuses in the system. In 1908 the state ueoetved 
$»e)8)i$8 t^e ktiae of cemt^s. Docoepit ‘priscMers were 
formetfy leased, but in 1906: the lease exdttded such as were 
thought unfit by the state prisefi physician. Women oonvkts 
were fititi leased wt(^ the mm in 1906 ; of the 446 convicts 
committed in'that year, titere were 15 TW$(ro:femates, 356 negro 
males and 75 white males. In the same year 54 esoerped, and 
27 were recaptured. The leased convicts are employed in the 
turpentine and lumbar iadustrias ^ in the phosphate works. 
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The 1232 convicts “ on hand ” at the close of 1908 were held in 
38 camps, 4 being the minimum, and 160 the maximum number, 
at a camp. In 1908 two central hospitals for the prisoners were 
maintained by the lessee company. County prison camps are 
under the supervision of the governor and the supervisors of 
convicts. 'The state supervisors must inspect each state prison 
camp and each county pri.sf)n camp every thirty days. 

Education.-^As early as 1831 an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to form an adequate public school fund ; the first real 
effort to establish a common school system for the territory was 
made after 1835 ; in 1840 there were altogether 18 academies 
and 51 common schools, and in 1849 the state legislature made 
an appropriation in the interest of the public instruction of white 
pupils, and this wius supplemented by the proceeds of land 
granted by the United States government for the same purpose, 
in 1852 Tallahassee established a public school ; and in i860 
there were, according to a report of the United States census^ 
2032 pupils in tlic public schools of the state, and 4486 in 
“academies and other schools.” The Civil War, however, in- 
terrupted the early progress, and the present system of common 
schools dates from the constitution of 1868 and the school law 
of 1869. The school revenue derived from the interest of a 
permanent school fund, special state and county taxes, and a 
poll-tax, in 1907-1908 amounted to $1,716,161 ; the per capita 
exAst for each child of school age was $6*ii (white, $9*08; 
negro, $2*24), and the average school term was ic8 da5^s (112 
for whites, 99 for negroes). The state constitution pr^weribes 
that “ white and colored children shall not l>e taught in the sanae 
school, but impartial provision sliall be imide fiar both.” The 
percentage of enrolment in 1907-1908 was 60 (whites, 66 ; 
negroes, 52). The percentage of attendance to enrolment was 
70%, — f>8% for white and 74^0 lor oegro schools. Before 
1905 the state provided for higher education by the Florida 
State College, at Tallahassee, formerly the West Florida 
Seminary (founded in 1857) ; the University of Florida, at Lake 
City, whicli was organized in 1903 by enlarging the wcurk of the 
Florida Agricultural College (founded in 1884) ; the East Florida 
Seminary, at Gaine.sville (founded 1848 at Ooala) ; the 
normal .school (for whites) at De Funiak Springs ; and the South 
Florida Military Institute at Barlow ; but in 1905 the le^siature 
pas.sed the Buckmiin bill abolishing oil these state institutkms 
for Irighcr education and establishing in their place the university 
of the state of F'lorida and a state Agricultural Experiment 
Station, both now at Gainesville, and the Florida Female CVUege 
at 'I’allahassee, which han the same standards for entrance and for 
graduation os the start/c university for men. Private' oduoatkinal 
institutions in Florida, are John B. Stetson University at De Land 
(Baptist) ; KoUios College ( 1 885 >at Winter Park (iKm''»$at«rMm), 
with a collegiate depmtfBiait, on acadein>% a ischool of niusic, a 
achool of cosprca«on,a teheodfif fiae arte, a school of dofnietikasid 
industrial arts, and a buaioeas 'tcheol ; 'ScndbenirCattegf ^ipcH), 
at Sutheriaod (Methodist Epnoopal, South) ; the ipfcshytmn 
College of Florka (1905;), at Eustis ; J«sper Normal linstitute 
(1890), at 'Jiaspcc, ii^ the Florida Nenoal Institute; at Madison. 
The negroes ihave ioffilkiee for advanced iiwtructioii in the 
Florida Baptist AcadedBiy, and Cooknum Institiile i(Mathedist 
Episoopal, South), Ixxth at Jacksonrilk, and m the 'Normal and 
Manual Training School (Coogregatkmal), at 0 i«nge tBaik. 
There ore a school for the Blind, Dedi, and Ihfasbf(i8^3)al(.St. 
Augustine, a hospital for the insane at Chattadaoaehee and a 
reform school at Mariaraia, all wholly supported by the - stale, 
and a GaodederaOe soldiers’ and aailoas’ 'home at ToilahaifOe, 
‘ wlikh ti partially auppotted by the uOate. 

History eaihest euplofiations.'an! attemplsrat 
tion of j^fida by Europms weremade by the SfiMMsh. The 
f'ouncilof the Iiidies chiimed that since 1510 fletts and HShips 
had. gone to Florida, and Florida is shown on the Oantino map 
of 1502. In I3r3 Junti Ponce de Loon (c. J46<>-i5!2i), whohad 
been with Christopher Columbus on his sec(md voyage and (had 
later been governor of Porto Kioo, obtained a royal .urnnt 
authorizing him to disoover and settle “ Bimini,”-^ iabulw.s 
island believed to contain a ommlious fountain or spring 
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\vho8e waters would restore to old men their youth or at least 
had wonderful curative powers. Soon after Kaster Day he 
came in sight of the coast of Florida, probably near the mouth 
of the St ] ohns River. From the name of the* day in the calendar, 
Pascua Floriday or from the fact that many flowers were found 
on the coast, the country was named Florida. Dc Leon seems 
to have explored the coast, to some degree, on both sides of the 
peninsula, and to have turned homeward fully convinced that 
he had discovered an immense island. He returned to Spain 
in 1514, and obtained from the king a grant to colonize “ the 
island of Bimini and the island ol Florida,” of which he was 
appointed aclclantado, and in 1521 he made another expedition, 
this one for colonization as well as for discovery. He seems 
to Ivxve touched at the island of 'I'ortugas, so named on account 
of the large number of turtles found there, and to have landed 
at several places, but many of liis men succumbed to disease 
and he himself was wounded in an Indian attack, dying soon 
afterward in Cuba. Meanwhile, in 1516, another Spaniard, 
Diego Miruclo, seems to have sailed for some distance along the 
west coast of the peninsula. 'I'he next important exploration 
of Florida was that of Pan'ilo de hiarvaez. In 1527 he sailed 
from ('uba with about 600 men (soon reduced to less than 400), 
landed (early in 152S) probably at the present site of Pensacola, 
and for six months remained in the country, he and his men 
suffering terribly from exposure, hunger and fierce Indian 
attacks. In September, his ships being lost and his force greatly 
reduced in number, he hastily constructed a crazy fleet, re- 
embarked probably at Apalachee Bay, and lost his life in a storm 
probably near Pensacola Bay. Only four of his men, including 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, succeeded after eight years of Indian 
captivity and of long and weary wanderings, in finding their 
way to Spanish settlements in Mexico. Florida was also partially 
explored by Ferdinando de Soto (q.v.) in i53C)-i54o. In the 
summer of 1559 another attempt at colonization was made by 
Tristan de Luna, who sailed from Wra Cruz, landed at Pensacola 
Bay, and explored a part of Florida and (possibly) Southern 
Alabama. Somewhere in that region he desired to make a 
permanent settlement, but he was abandoned by most of his 
followers and gave up his attempt in 1561. 

In the following year, Jean Ribaut (1520-1565), with a band 
of French Huguenots, landed first near St Augustine and then 
at the mouth of the St Johns river, which he called the river 
of May, and on behalf of France claimed the country, which 
he described as “ the fairest, fruitfuUest and pleasantest of all 
the world ” ; but he made his settlement on an island near what 
is now Beaufort, South Carolina. In 1564 Rene de Laudonnierc 
(? 1586), with another party of Huguenots, established 

Fort Caroline at the mouth of the St Johns, but the colony did 
not prosper, and in 1565 Laudonni^re was about to return to 
France when (on the 28th of August) he was reinforced by 
Ribaut and about 300 men from France. On the same day that 
Ribaut landed, a Spanish expedition arrived in The bay of St 
Augustine. It was commanded by Pedro Men^ndez de’Avil6s 
(1523-1574), one of whose aims was to destroy the Huguenot 
settlement. This he did, putting to death almost thp entire 
garrison at Fort Caroline “ not as Frenchmen, but as Lutherans,” 
on the 20th of September 1565. The ships of Ribaut were soon 
afterwards wrecked near Matanzas Inlet ; he and most of his 
followers surrendered to Men^dez and were executed. Men^ndez 
then turned his attention to the founding of a settlement which 
he named St Augustine (q.v .) ; he also explored the Atlantic 
Coast from Cape Florida to St Helena, .and established forts at 
San Mateo (Fort Caroline), Avista, Guale and St Helena. In 
1567 he returned to Spain in the interest of his colony. 

The news of the destruction of Fort Caroline, and the execution 
of Ribaut and his followers, was received with indifference at 
the French court; but Dominique de Gourgues {c, 1530-1593), 
a friend of Ribaut but probably a Catholic, organized an expedi- 
tion of vengeance, not informing his men of his destination 
until his three ships were near the Florida coast. With the i 
co-operation of the Indians under their chief Saturiba he captured I 
Fort San Mateo in the spring of 1568, and on the spot where 


the garrison of Fort Caroline had been executed, he hanged 
his Spanish prisoners, inscribing on a tablet of pine the words, 
“ I do this not as unto Spaniards but as to traitors, robbers 
and murderers.” Feeling unable to attack St Augustine, dc 
Gourgues returned to France. 

The Spanish settlements experienced many vicissitudes. 
The Indians were hostile and the missionary efforts among them 
failed. In 1586 St Augustine was almost destroyed by Sir 
Francis Drake and it also suffered severely by an attack of 
Captain John Davis in 1065. Not until the last decade of the 
i7lh century did the Spanish authorities attempt to extend the 
settlements beyond the east coast. Then, jealous of the French 
explorations along the Gulf of Mexico, they turned their atten- 
tion to the west coast, and in 1696 founded Pensacola. W'hen 
the English colonies of ihe Carolinas and Georgia were founded 
there was constant friction with Florida. The Spanish were 
accused of inciting the Indians to make depredations on the 
English settlements and of interfering with English commerce 
and the Spuni.-'h were in constant fear of the encroachments of 
the British. In 1702, when Great Britain and Spain were con- 
tending in Europe, on opposite sides, in the war of the Spanish 
Sueeession, a force from South Carolina captured St Augustine 
and laid siege to the fort, but being unable to reduce it for lack 
of necessary artillery, burned the town and withdrew at the 
approach of Spanish reinforcements. In 1706 a Spanish and 
French expedition against Charleston, South Carolina, failed, 
and the Carolinians retaliated by invading middle Florida in 
1708 and again in 1722. In 1740 General James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe, governor of Georgia, supported by a naval force, made 
an unsuccessful attack upon St Augustine ; two yeans later a 
Spanish expedition against Savannah by way of St Simon's 
Island failed, and in 1745 Oglethorpe again appeared before 
the walls of St Augustine, but the treaty of Aax-la-Chapellc 
in 1748 prevented further hostilities. Pensacola, the oth(.*r 
centre of Spanish settlement, though captured and occupied 
(i7u>-a723) by the French from Louisiana, had a more peaceful 
histoiy. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1763 Florida was ceded to England 
in return for Havana. The provinces of Eiist Florida and 
West Florida wore now formed, the boundaries of West Florida 
being 31® N. kit. (when civil government was organized in 1767, 
the N. line was made 32® 28'), the Chattahoochee, and the 
Apalachicola rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, Mississippi Sound, 
Lakes Borgne, Pontchartrain and Maurepas, and the Mississippi 
river. A period of prosperity now set in. Civil in place of 
military government was instituted ; immigration began ; 
and Andrew 'rumbull, an Englishman, brought over a band of 
about 1500 Minorcans (1769), whom he engaged in the cultivation 
of indigo at New Smyrna. Roads were laid out, some of which 
yet remain ; and in the last three years of English occupation 
the government spent $580,000 on the two provinces. Conse- 
quently, the people of Florida were for the most part loyal to 
Great Britain during the War of American Independence. In 
1776, the Minorcans of New Smyrna refused to work longer on the 
indigo plantations ; and many of them removed to St Augustine, 
where they were protected by the authorities. Several plans 
were made to invade South Carolina and Georgia, but none 
matured until 1778, when an expedition was organized which 
co-operated with British forces from New York in the siege 
of Savannah, Georgia. In the following year, Spain having 
declared war against Great Britain, Don Bernardo de Galvez 
(1756-1794), the Spanish governor at New Orleans, seized most 
of the English forts in West Florida, and in 1781 captured 
Pensacola. 

By the treaty of Paris (1783) Florida reverted to ^i%.and, 
no religious liberty being promised, many of the Efnglish in- 
habitants left East and West Florida. A dispute with the 
United States concerning the northern boundary was settled by 
the treaty of 1795, the line 31® N. lat. being established. 

The westward expansion of the United States made necessary 
American ports on the Gulf of Mexico ; consequently the acquisi- 
tion of West Florida as well as ot New Orleans was one of the 
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ftims ol the negotiations ^rhich resulted in the Louisiana Purdiase 
of 1805. ^ter the cession of Louisiana to the United States, 
the people of West Florida feared that that province would be 
seized by Bonaparte. They, therefore, through a convention 
at Buhler^s Plains (July 17, 1810), formulated plans for a 
more effective government. When it was found that the Spanish 
governor did not accept these plans in good faith, another con- 
vention was held on the 26th of Sq>tember which declared 
West Florida to be an independent state, organized a government 
and petitioned for admission to the American Union. On the 
27th of October President James Madison, acting on a theory of 
Robert R. Livingston that West Florida was ceded by Spain to 
France in 1800 along with Louisiana, and was therefore included 
by France in the sale of Louisiana to the United States in 1S03, 
declared West Florida to be under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Two years later the American Congress annexed the 
portion of West Florida between the Pearl and the Mississippi 
rivers to Louisiana (hence the so-called Florida parishes of 
Louisiana), and that between the Pearl and the Perdido to the 
Mississippi Territory. 

In the meantime war between Great Britain and the Um'ted 
States was imminent. The American government asked the 
Spanish authorities of East Florida to permit an American 
occupation of the country in order that it might not be seized 
by Great Britain and made a base of military operations. When 
the request was refused, American forces seized Femandina in 
the spring of 1812, an action that was repudiated by the American 
government after protest from Spain, although it was authorized 
in official instructions. About the same time an attempt to 
organize a government at St Mary's was made by American i 
sympathizers, and a petty civil war began between the Americans, 
who called themselves “ Patriots,” and the Indians, who were ^ 
encouraged by the Spanish. In 1814 British troops landed 
at Pensacola to begin operations against the United States. 
In retaliation General Andrew Jackson captured the place, but 
in a few days withd^w to New Orleans. The British then 
built a fort on the Apdachicola river, and there directed expedi- 
tions of Indians and runaway negroes against the American 
settlements, which continued long after peace was concluded 
in 1814. In 1818 General Jackson, believing that the Spanish | 
were aiding the Seminole Indians and inciting them to attack 
the Americans, again captured Pensacola. By the treaty of 
1819 Spain formally ceded East and West Florida to the United 
States ; the treaty was ratified in 1821, when the United States 
took formal possession, but civil government was not established 
until 1822. 

Indian affairs furnished the most serious problems of the 
new Territory of Florida, The aborigines, who seemed to have 
reached a stage of civilization somewhat similar to that of 
the Aztecs, were conquered and exterminated or absorbed by 
Creeks about the middle of the i8th century. There was a 
strong demand for the removal of these Creek Indians, known 
as Seminoles, and by treaties at Payne’s Landing in 1832 and 
Fort Gibson in 1833 the Indian chiefs agreed to exchange their 
Florida lands for equal territory in the western part of the United 
States. But a strong sentiment against removal suddenly 
developed, and the efforts of the United States to enforce the 
treaty brought on the Seminole War (1836-42), which resulted 
in the removal of all but a few hundred Seminoles whose 
descendants still live in southern Florida. 

In 1845 Florida became a state of the American Union. On 
the loth of January i86i an ordinance of secession, which 
declared Florida to be a “ sovereign and independent nation,” 
was adopted by a state convention, and Florida became one of 
the Confederate States of America. The important coast towns 
were readily captured by Union forces ; Femandina, Pensacola 
and St Augustine b 1862, and Jacksonville in 1863 ; but an 
invasion of the interior in 1864 failed, the Union forces being 
repulsed in a battle at Olustee (on. the 20th of February 1864). 
In 1865 a provisional governor was appointed by President 
Andrew Johnson, and a new State government was organized. 
The l^islature of 1866 rejected the Fourteenth Amendment 


to the Federal Constitution, and soon afterwards .Florida was 
made a part of the Third Militaiy District, according to the 
Reconstruction Act of 1867. Negroes were now registered as 
voters bjr the military authorities, and another Constitutional 
Convention met in January and February 1868. A factional 
strife in the dominant party, the Republican, now began ; fifteen 
delegates withdrew from the convention ; the others framed a 
constitution, and then resolved themselves into a political 
conventbn. The seceding members with nine others then 
returned and organized ; but the factions were reconciled by 
General George M. Meade. A new constitution was framed and 
was ratified by the electors, and Florida passed from under a 
quasi-military to a full civil government on the 4th of July 1868, 

The factional strife in the Republican party continued, a 
number of efforts being made to impeach Governor Harrison 
Reed (1813-*! 899). The decisive year of the Reconstruction 
Period was 1876. The Canvassing Board, which published the 
election returns, cast out some votes, did not wait for the returns 
from Dade county, and declared the Republican ticket elected. 
George F. Drew (1827-1900), the Democratic candidate for 
governor, then secured a mandamus from the circuit court 
restraining the board from going behind the face of the election 
returns ; this was not obeyed and a similar mandamus was 
therefore obtained from the supreme court of Florida, which 
declared that the board had no right to determine the legality 
of a particular vote. According to the new count thus ordered, 
the Democratic state ticket was elected. By a similar process 
the board’s decision in favour of the election of Republican 
presidential electors was nullified, and the Democratic electors 
were declared the successful candidates ; but the electoral 
commission, appointed by Congress, reversed this decision. (See 
Electoral Cobimisston.) 

Since 1876 Florida has been uniformly Democratic in politics* 
American Governors of Florida. 


Territorial Governors. 

Andrew Jackson . . . 1821-1822 


William P. Duval 
John H. Eaton 
liichard K. Call 
Robert R. Reid 
Richard K. Call 
John Branch 

State 

William D. Moseley 
Thomas Brown . 

James E. Broome 
Madison S. Perry . 

John Milton . 

William Marvin . 

David S. Walker , 
Harrison Reed 
Ossian B. Hart 
MarccUus L. Steams 
George F. Drew . 

William D. Bloxham 
Edward A. Perry . 

Francis P. Fleming 
Henry L. Mitchell 
William D. Bloxham 
William S. Jennings 
Napoleon B. Broward 
Albert W. Gilchrist 


. 1822-1834 

. 1834-1835 

. 1835-1840 

. 1840-1841 

, 1841-1844 

. 1844-1845 

Governors, 

1845-1849 Democrat 
1849-1853 Whig 
1853-1857 Democrat 
1857-1861 
1861-1865 ,, 

1865 Provisional 
1865-1868 Democrat 
1868-1872 Republican 

1873- 1874 

1874- 1877 

1877-188T Democrat 
1881-1885 „ 

1885—1889 „ 

188^1893 „ 

1893-1897 i» 

1897-1901 „ 

1901-1905 „ 

1905-1909 » 

1909- 


Bibliooraphy. — Physical and economic conditions are discussed 
in a pamphlet (591 pp.) published by the SUte Department of 
Agriculture, Florida, a Pamphlet Descriptive of its History, Topo^ 
eraphy. Climate, Soil, &c, (Tallahassee, 1904) ; in Climate, Soil and 
Resources of Florida (United States D^rtment of Agriculture, 
Washington, 1882) ; A Preliminary Report on the Soils of Florida 
(United States Department of Agriculture, Division of Soil®, Bulletin 
13, 1898) ; C. L. Norton’s Handbook of Florida (2nd edition, New 
Vork, 1092) ; the volumes of the Twelfth Census of the United 
States (for 1900) which treat of Agriculture and Manufactures, and 
the Special Report on Mines and Quarries for 1902. J. N. M^- 
Gonigle's Geography of Florida" {National Geographic Magazine, 
vol. 7), T. D. A. Cockerell’s "West Indian Fauna in Florida 
(N aiure, vol 46), L. F, Pourtales's "Flora and Fauna of the Florida 
Keys" {American Naturalist, vol. ii), and C. F. Millspaugh’s Flora 
of the Sand Keys of Florida (Chicago, 1907), a Field CcHumbiaa 
Museum publication, are of value. To sportsmen, C. B, Cory s 
Huttttng and Fishing in Florida (Boston, 1896) and A. W, ani 
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r. A. fifWbck’s Ptoriia £ncjUii^tiUp!tm YArit.Ws) ftW o<lnttfest. 
9 dt adttteistration, ^ Wilhdt F. Yodtihl's CSvw ^ 

i^ofid 4 (Dd LaiBd, FkMidft', 1904) ; aad the Hevtaod statutes ^ 
(tBgah The etutdard history la th^ fey G. R. Fairbanksy 
History of Flortdst (Philadelphia, 'oyi). This should fee supple- 
xneutod by D. G. Pnnfon's Ofi the “FioiHdidfi its 

Literary History ^ htdian Tribes dnd AnHquitieB (PhlladetoWa, r« 59 ), 
wliich has aa excellent desciipttve btblio^pby of ! the early ex- 
plorations; Woodbury Lowery,, Tks Spamsh SetUsmerUs withun if^ 
Present Limits of the United States (New York, vol. i.* 1901 ; vol. ii., 
sub-title Florida^ 1905) ; R. X. Campbell's Histbrical Sketches of 
Coloniat Florida (Cleveland, 1S92), lirhich treats at lencth of the 
history of Pensacola j K, E. Chambers's WeM: Florida and its 
ReiaHon to the Historical Carto^aphy of the United States (Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Hi ^tfKrir.aJ Aad Political Science, Series lO, 
No. ^ ; and Herbert B. Puller’s The Purchase of Florida; its History 
and Diplomacy (Cleveland, O., 1906). The only published Collections 
Of documents mlating to the State are Buckingham Smithh CoUeccion 
de varios documentos fora la hvstoria de la Florida y tierras adyaeesUes 
(L»ondon, ib^7),,and J^njamin F. French’s Historical Collections of 
Louisiana (New York, 1846-18^5). 

FLORIDABLANGA, DON JOSE MOftiNO Y REDONDO, 
Count of (1728-180$), Spanish, statesman, was born at Murcia 
in 1728, He was the son ot* a retired army officer, and received 
a good education, which he completed at tlie university of 
Salamanca, especially applying himself to the study of law. 
For a time he followed the profession of an advocate, and acquired 
a high reputation. A more public career was opened to him 
by the marquis of Esquilache, then chief minister of state, who 
sent him ambassador to Pope Qement XIV. Successful in his 
mission, he was soon after appointed by Charles III. successor 
to his patron, and liis administration was one of the most brilliant 
Spain had ever seen. He regulated the police of Madrid, reformed 
many abuses, projected canals, established many societies of 
agriculture and economy and many plulanthropical institutions, 
and gave encouragement to learning, science and the fine arts. 
Commerce flourished anew under his rule, and the long-standing 
disputes with Portugal about the South American colonies were 
settled. He sought to strengthen the alliance of Spain with 
Portugal by a double marriage between the members of the 
royal houses, designing by this arrangement to place ultimately 
a Spanish prince on the throne of Portugal. But in this he failed. 
Floridablanca was the right-hand nvan of King Charles III. in 
his policy of domestic reform, and was mudi under the influence 
of French philosophes and economic writers. Like other re- 
formers of that school he was a strong supporter of tlie royal 
authority and a convinced partisan of benevolent despotism. 
The French Revolution frightened him into reaction, and he 
advocated the support Of the first coalition against France. 
He retained his office for three years under Charles IV. ; but in 
1792, through the influence ol the favourite Godoy, he was 
dismissed and imprisoned in the castle of Pampeluna* Here, 
he was saved from starvatiem only by the intervention of his 
brother. He was afterwards allowed to retire to his estates, 
and remained in seclusion till the French invasion of 1808. He 
was then called by his courrt.ryracn to take the presidency of 
the central junta. But his strength failed him, and he died, at 
Seville on the 20th 0! November of the same year,. He left 
several short treatises on jurisprudence. * 

See Obras ori "inales del Condc de Floridablanca^ edited, with bio- 
graphical introduction, by A. Ferrer del Flio ; in the BibUoteca de 
RivadeneyrOf voi. Hx. 

FLORIDOR [JosiAS de Soulas, Sieur de Prinefosse] (d. c. 
1671), French actor, was bOrn in Brie earlv in the 17th century, 
the son of a gentleman of German family who hajl moved to 
France, married there, and become a Roman (Catholic. The son 
entered ^e French army, but after being promoted emign, 
quitted the army for the theatre, where he took the name 
of Floridor. His first^atis appearance was in 1640. Tliree 
years later he was callwtaithe company at the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, where he the leading parts in tragedy and 

comedy attd becfun^ tjv^ead of his profession. He was a man 
of superb pl^ique and «ceJIent carrit^e, with a flexible and 
Bonorous voioe, and manners of rare distinction and elegance. 
He was mudi liked at court, and Louis XIV. held him in particular 
esteem. He died in idyi or 1672. 


tW ‘time a^Hed tb s^rtil edins CT 
of fetirope’and to two coins Struck in England at different rirhe^s. 
llie Word comes through the Fr. flitrin from the Ml', ftl&ifto, 
flower, List, ilos, ftofm, Florino was the Italian name Of a gold 
coin issued at Florence in 1252, weighing about fifty *foOr grains. 
This coin bore on the obverse a lily, from which it took its name 
of “ the flower,” oil the reverse the Latin name of the city 
Fiormtia, from which it was also known as a floretiee.” 
“ Fibrin ” and “ florence ” seem to have been used in English 
indiserimifiatdy as the name of this coin. The Florentine florin 
was held in great commercial repute throughout Europe, and 
similar coins were struck in Gcrtnany, other parts of Italy, 
France, &c. The English gold florin was introduced by Edward 
in. in 1343, half and quarter florins being struck at the same 
time. This gold florin weighed 108 grains and was to be current 
for six shillings. It was found, however, to be Overvalued in 
proportion to the silver currency and was demonetised the 
following year. The florin did not again appear in the English 
coinage until 1849, when silver coins with this name, having 
a nominal value of two shillings (one-tenth of a pound), were 
struck. When first issued the ^ Dei gratia T was omitted from 
the inscription, and they were frequently referred to as the 
“ Godless " or graceless ” florins. The D.O. was added in 
1852. In 1887 a double florin or four shilling piece was issued, 
hut its coinage was discontinued in 1890. Tlie total value o( 
double florins issued during these years amounted to £533,125. 
(See also Numismatics.) 

FLORID, GIOVANNI (1553 ?“ifi25), English writer, was born 
in London about 1553. He was of Tuscan origin, his parents 
being Waldenscs who had fled from persecution in the Valtelline 
and taken refuge in England. His father, Michael Angelo 
Florio, was pastor of an Italian Protestant congregation in 
London in 1550. He was attached to the household of Sir 
William Cecil,' but dismissed on a chatgo of immorality. He 
dedicated a book on the Italian language to Henry Herbert, 
and may have been a tutor in the fami^ r of William Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke. Anthony ^ Wood say ; that the Florios left 
England on the accession of Queen Mary, but returned after her 
death, llie son resided for a time at Oxford, and was appointed, 
about 1576, tutor to the son of Richard Barnes, bishop of Durham, 
then studying at Magdalen College. In 1578 Florio published 
a work entitled First Fruits, which yield Familiar Speech ^ Merry 
Proverbs, Witty Sentences, and Golden Soyinf^s (4to). This was 
accompanied by A Perfect Induction to the Italian and English 
Tongues, The work was dedicated to the earl of Leicester. 
Three years later Florio was admitted a member of Magdalen 
College, and became a teacher of French and Italian in the univer- 
sity. In 1591 appeared his Second Fruits, to be gathered of 
Twelve Trees, of divers but delightsome Tastes to the Tongues of 
Italian and English men ; to which was annexed the Garden of 
Recreation, yielding six thousand Italian Pfoverhs (4to). Thie.se 
manuals contained an outline of the grammar, a selection of 
dialogues in parallel columns of Italian and F^nglish, and longer 
extracts from classical Italian WTiters in and verse. Florio 
had many patrons ; he says that he lived some years ” with 
the carl of Southampton, and the earl of Pembroke also be- 
friended him. His Italian and English dictionary, entitled 
A World of Words, was published in folio in 15^* Afterr the 
accc.ssion of James L, Florio was named French md Italian 
tutor to Prince Henry, and afterwards became a gentleman of the 
privy chamber and clerk of the closet to the <piefen, whom he 
also instructed in languages. His magnum opus is the admirable 
translation of the Essay^s on Motall, PdliPike, wnd MtUiiarie 
Discourses of Lo. MichaeU de Mont&igyie, published in Mo dn 
1603 in three books, each dedicated to two noble Mjfi, A 
second edition in 1613 was dedicated to the queen. Special 
interest attaches to the first edition from the circumstante that 
of the several copies in the British Museum library 01^ bears 
the autograph of Shakespeare— long received as genuine but 
i|ow supposed to be by an 18th-century hand^and lantother that 
of Ben jonson. It was suggested by WaAtorton that: mmo is 
satirized by Shakesptatt under the chamoter^of HoMetsiBs. the 
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pompotis pedant oiLovc'sLabfmr it is much more likely^ 

jspecmlly as he was olie of thi earl of Southampton's proteges, 
that he was among the personal friends of the dramatist, who 
may well have gained his knowledge of Italian and French from 
him* He had married the sister of the Daniel, and had 
friendly relations with many writers of his day, Ben Jonson 
sent him a copy of Volpone with the inscription, “ To his loving 
Father and worthy friend Master John Florio> Ben Jonson 
icals this testimony of his friendship and love." He is character- 
ized by Wood, in Athenae OxonienseSt as a very useful man in 
his profession, zealous for his religion, and deeply attached to 
his adopted country. He died at Fulham, London, in the 
iiutumn of 1625. 

FLOBIS^ FRANS, or more correctly Frans de Vriendt, 
railed Floris (1520-1570), Flemish painter, was one of a large 
family trained to the study of art in Flanders. Son of a stone- 
cutter, Cornelis de Vriendt, who died at Antwerp in 1538, he 
t>egiin life as a student of sculpture, but afterwards gave up 
carving for painting. At the age of twenty he went to Li^e 
ftnd took lessons from Lambert , Lombard, a pupil of Mabuse, 
whose travels in Italy had transformed a style truly Flemish 
into that of a mongrel Leonardesque. Following in tlie footsteps 
jf Mabuse, Lamljert Lombard had visited Florence, and caught 
the manner of Sedviati and other pupils of Michelangelo and 
Del Stirto. It was about the time when Schoreel, Coxcie and 
IIeem»kerk, after migrating to Rome and imitating the master- 
pieces of Raphael and Buonarroti, came home to execute Dutcli- 
i Lilian works beneath the level of those produced in the peninsula 
itself by Lef.miirdo da Pistoia, Nanaccio and Rinaldo of Mantua, 
hired by these examples, Floris in his turn wandered across 
the Alps, and appropriated without assimilation the various 
mannerisms of the schools of Lombardy, Florence and Rome. 
Hold, (jiiick and resolute, he saw how easy it would be to earn a 
livelihood ami acquire a name by drawing for engravers and 
painting on a large scale after the fashion of Vasari. He came 
tioroe, joined the gild of Antwerp in j 540, and quickly ojxmed a 
jchooi fmm which lao disciples are stated to have issued. Floris 
painted strings of huge pictures for the country houses of Spanisli 
nobles aixl the villas of Antwerp patricians. He is known to 
have illustrated the fable of Hercules in ten compositions, and 
the liberal arts in seven, for Claes Jongeling, a merchant of 
Antwerp, and adorned the duke of Arschot’s palace of Beaumont 
with fourteen colossal panels. Comparatively few of his works 
have descended to us, partly because they came to be contemned 
lor their inhc*rcnl defects, and so were suffered to perish, partly 
because they were soon judged by a different standard from 
tluit of the Flemings of the i6th century. The earliest extant 
canvas by Floris is the Mars and Venus ensnared by Vulcan" in 
the Berlin Museum (1547), the latest a “ Last Judgment " (15^6) 
in the Brussels gallery. Neither these nor any of the intermediate 
works at Alost, Antwerp, CopenhE^en, Dresden, Florence, 
L^au, Madrid, St Petersburg and Vienna display any charm 
of originality in composition or in form. Whatever boldness 
and force they may possess, or whatever principles they may 
embody, they are mere appropriations of Italian models spoiled 
rn translation or adaptation. Their technical execution reveals 
a rapid band, but none of the lustre of bright cclouring ; and 
Floris flrwed much of his repute to the cleverness with which 
his works were transferred to copper by Jerome Cock and 
Theodore de Gaffe. Whilst Floris was engaged on a Crucifixion 
of 27 ft., and a Resurrection of equal size, for the grand prior 
of Spain, he was seized with illness, and died on the ist of October 
j 570 at Antwerp. 

FIX>R 0 A| Roman historian, flourished in the time of Trajan 
and Hadrisn. He compiled, chiefly from Livy, a brief sketch 
of the history of Rome from the foundation of the city to the 
closing of the temple of Janus by Augustus (25 b.c.). The work, 
which is called Epitome de T. Livio BeUorum omnium annorum 
DCC Libri duo^ is written in a bombastic and rhetorical style, 
and in rather a panegyric of the greatness of Rome, whose life 
is divided into the four periods of infancy, youth, manhood 
and old age. It is often witmg ;in geographical and chronological 


details ; but, in spite df its faults, the book was much used in the 
middle ages. In the MSS. the writer is variously given as Julius 
Florus, Lucius Anneus Floras, or simply Annaeus Florus. Fitim 
certain similarities of style he has been identified with Publius 
Annius Florus, poet, rhetorician and friend of Hadrian, author 
of a dialogue on the question whether Virgil was an orator or 
poet, of which the introduction has been preserved. 

The host editions are by O. Jahn (t832), G, Halm (1854), which 
contain the fragments of the Virgilian diab^e, There is an English 
translation in Classical Library. 

FLORUS, JULIUS, poet, orator, and jurist of the Augustan 
age. His name has been immortalized by Horace, who dedicated 
to him two of his Epistles (i. 3 ; ii. 2), from which it would 
appear that he composed lyrics of a light, agreeable kind. The 
statement of Porphyrion, the old commentator on Horace, that 
Florus himself wrote satires, is probably erroneous, but he may 
have edited selections from the earlier satirists (Ennius, Lucilias, 
Varro). Nothing is definitely known of his personality, except 
that he was one of the young men who accompanied Tiberius on 
his mission to settle the affairs of Armenia. He has Ixcn variously 
identified with Julius Florus, a distinguished orator and uncle 
of JuliiKs Secundus, an intimate friend of Quintilian (Insiit. x, 
h ^3) J with the leader of an insurrection of the Treviri (Tacitus, 
Ann. iii. 40) ; with the Postumus of Horace {Odes, iL 14) 
and even with the historian Florus. 

FLORUS, PUBLIUS ANNIUS, Roman poet and rhetorician, 
identified by some authorities with the historian Florus {q.v.). 
The introduction to a dialogue called Virgilius orator an po'eta 
is extant, in which the author (whose name is given as Publius 
Annius Florus) states that he was born in Africa, and at an 
early age took port in the literary contests on the Capitol insti- 
tuted by Domitian. Having been refused a prize owing to the 
prejudice against African provincials, he left Rome in disgust, 
and after travelling for some time set up at Tarraco as a teacher 
of rhetoric. Here he was persuaded by an acquaintance to 
return (0 Rome, for it is generally agreed that he is the Florus 
who wrote the well-known lines quoted together with Hadrian's 
answer by Aelius Spartianus (Hadrian r6). Twenty-six trochaic 
tetrameters, De qmtiiate vitae, and five graceful hexameters, 
De rosis, are also attributed to him. Korus is important as 
being the first in order of a number of and-century African 
writers who exercised a considerable influence on Latin literature, 
and also the first of the poeiae neoterici or novelU (new-fashioned 
poets) of Hadrian's reign, whose special characteristic was the 
use of lighter and graceful metres (anapaestic and iambic 
dimeters), which had hitherto found little favour. 

The little poems will In* found in E. Bahrens, PoHae Lafini minoreS 
(1879-1883) : for an unlikely identification Of Flonifi with the author 
of the Peh'ipltwn Veneris {q.v.) see E. H. O, Miillcr, De P, Annio 
I'loro pocta ef de Pervigilio Veneris (1855), and, for the poet’s re- 
lations with Hadrian, F. Eyssenhardf, Hadrian und Plorus (1882) ; 
see also F. Marx in Pauly-Wissowa’s Pealencydopddie^ i, pt. a (iSo#), 

FLOTOW, FRIEDRICH FERDINAND ADOLF VON, Freiherr 

(1812-1883), German composer, was born on his father’s estate 
at Teutendorf, in Mecklenburg, on the 27th of April i8ia. 
Destined originally for the diplomatic profession, his passion 
for music induced his father to send him to Paris to study 
under Reicha. But the outbreak of the revolution in 1830 
caused his return home, where he busied himself writing chamber- 
music and operetta until he was able to return to Paris. There 
he produced Pierre el Catherine, Rob Roy, La Duchesse de Guise^ 
but made his first real success with Le Naufrage de la Miduu 
at the Renaissance Th6&tre in 1838. Greater, however, was the 
success which attended SiradeUa (1844) and Marika (1847), 
which made the tour of the world In 1848 Flotow was i^ain 
driven home by the Revolution, and in the course of a few yem 
he produced Die Grossfurstin (1850), Indra (1853), Riibezahl 
(1854), Hilda (1855) and AUnn (1856). From 1856 to 1863 
he was director (Intendant) of the Schwerin opera, but in the 
latter year he returned to Paris, wliere in 1869 he produc^ 
UOmbre, From that time to the dote of his death Ite lived in 
Paris or on his estate near Vienna* He died on the a4th of 
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January 1885. Of his TOncert-music only the Jubelouveriilre 
IS now ever heard. His strength lay in the facility of his 
melodies. 

FLOTSAM, JETSAM and UGAN, in English law, goods lost 
at sea, as distinguished from goods which come to land, which 
are technically designated wreck. Jetsam (the same word as 
jettison, from Lat. jaciare, to throw) is when goods are cast into 
the sea, and there sink and remain under water ; flotsam (floatson, 
from ioai, Lat, fioitare) is where they continue floating on the 
surface of the waves ; ligan (or lagan, from lay or lie) is where 
they are sunk in the sea, but tied to a cork or buoy in order to 
be found again. Flotsam, jetsam and ligan belong to the 
sovereign in the absence only of the true owner. Wreck, on the 
other hand (i.e, goods cast on shore), was by the common law 
adjudged to the sovereign in any case, because it was said by 
the loss of the ship all property was gone out of the original 
owner. This sijigular distinction which treated goods washed 
ashore as lost, and goods on and in the sea as not lost, is no doubt 
to be explained by the primitive practice of plundering wrecked 
ships. (See Wreck.) 

FLOUNDER, a common term for flat-fish. The name is also 
more specially given to certain varieties, according to local 
usage. Thus the Pleuronectes flesns is the common flounder 
of English terminology, found along the coasts of northern 
Europe from the Bristol Channel to Iceland. It is particularly 
partial to fresh water, ascending the Rhine as far as Cologne. 
It rarely exceeds a length of 12 in. or a weight of ij lb. In 
American terminology the principal fish of the name are the 
“ summer flounders ” or “ deep-sea flounders,’’ also known 
in America as “ plaice ’’ (Paralichthys deniaius), as long as 3 ft. 
and as heavy as 15 lb ; the “ four-spotted flounders ” {Para- 
lichthys oHongus ) ; the “ common ” or “ winter ” flounder 
{Pseudopleuronecies americanus ) ; the “ diamond flounder ” 
{Hysopsetta gutiulata) j and the “ pole flounder ” (Glypiocephaltis 
cynoglossus), 

FLOUR and FLOUR MANUFACTURE. 'Hie term “ flour ” 
(Fr. fieur, flower, t.e, the best part) is usually applied to the 
triturated farinaceous constituents of tlie wheat berry (see 
Wheat); it is, however, also used of other cereals and even of 
leguminoids when ground into a fine powder, and of many other 
substances in a pulverulent state, though in these cases it is 
usual to speak of rye flour, bean flour, &:c. The flour obtained 
from oats is generally termed oatmeal. In Great Britain wheaten 
flour was commonly known in the i6th and 17th centuries as 
meal, and up to the beginning of tlie 19th century, or perhaps 
later, the term mealing trade was not infrequently used of the 
milling trade. 

The ancestor of the millstone was apparently a rounded stone 
about the size of a man’s fist, woth which grain or nuts were 
PrtmiHvB crushed into a rude meal. These stones 

griadii^. are generally of hard sajidstone and were evidently 
used against another stone, which by dfbt of continual 
hammering was broken into hollows. Sometimes the tirusher 
was used on the surface of rocks. St Bridget’s stone,- on the 
shore of Lough Macnean, is supposed to have been a primitive 
Irish mill ; there are many depressions in the face of the table- 
like lock, and it is probable that round this stone several' women 
(for in early civilization the preparation of flour was peculiarly 
the duty of the women) would stand and grind, or rather pound, 
meal. Many such stones, known as Bullan stones, still exist in 
Ireland. Similar remains are found in the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
and it is on record that some of these stones have been used 
for flour-making within historic times. Richard Bennett in his 
History of Com Milling wmlrks that the Seneca Indians to this 
day boil maize and cruslfttjnto a paste between loose stones. 
In the same way the OmSils poynd-,this cereal in holes in the 
rodcs, while the Oregon Indians parch and pound the capsules 
of the yellow lily, much after the fashion described by Herodotus 
in his account of the ancient Egyptians. In California the 
Indian squaws make a sort of paste by crushing acoms between 
a round stone or “ muller,” and a cuplike hollow in the surface* 
ef A rock. Crushing stones are of different shapes, ranging 
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from the primitive ball-like implement to an elongated shapt 
resembling the pestle of a mortJf. Mullers of the latter type 
are not infrequent among prehistoric remains in America, while 
Dr Schliemann discovered several specimens of the globular 
foTO on the reputed site of the city of Troy, and also among the 
niins of Mycenae. As a matter of fact stone mullers survived 
in highly civilized countries into modern days, if indeed they are 
now altogether extinct. 

The saddle-stone is the connecting link between the primitive 
pounder, or muller, and the quern, which was itself the direct 
ancestor of the millstones still used to some extent 
in the manufacture of flour. The saddle-stone, the 
first true grinding implement, consisted of a stone with 
a more or less concave face on which the grain was spread, ant] 
in and along this hollow surface it was rubbed and ground into 
coarse meal. Saddle-stones have been discovered in the sane] 
caves of Italy, among the lake dwellings of Switzerland, in the 
dolmens of Prance, in the pit dwellings of the British Isles, and 
among the remains of primitive folk all the world over. The 
Romans of the classical period seem to have distinguished the 
saddle-stone from the quern. We find allusions to the mol a 
irusatilis, which may be translated “ the tlirusting mill ” ; this 
would fairly describe a backwards and forwards motion. The 
mola versaiilis evidently referred to the revolving millstone or 
quern. In primitive parts of the world the saddle-stone is not 
yet extinct, as for instance in Mexico. It is known as the meiaia^ 
and is used both for grinding maize and for making the maize 
cakes knowm as tortillas. The same implement is apparently 
still in use in some parts of South America, notably in Chile. 

According to Ricliard Bennett, the quern, the first complete 
milling machine, originated in Italy and is in all probability 
not older than the 2nd century b.c. This is, however, 
a controverted point. Querns are still used in most 
primitive countries, nor is it certain that they have altogether 
disappeared from remoter districts of Scotland and Ireland. 
Whatever was their origin, they revolutionized flour milling. 
'Die rotary motion of millstones became the essential principle 
of the trituration of grain, and exists to-day in the rolls of the 
roller mill. The early quern appears to have differed from its 
descendants in that it was somewhat globular in shape, the 
lower Slone being made conical, possibly with the idea that the 
ground flour should l>e provided with a downward flow to enable 
it to fall from the stones. This type did not, however, persist. 
Gradually the convexity disappeared and the surface of the 
two stones became flat or very nearly so. In the upper stone 
was a species of funnel, through which the grain passed as through 
a hopper, making its way thence, as the stone revolved, into the 
space betw^een the running and the bed stone. The ground 
meal was discharged at the periphery. The runner, or upper 
stone, was provided with a wooden handle by w'hich the stone 
was revolved. The typical Roman mill of the Augustan age 
may be seen at Pompeii. Here, in what is believed to* have 
been a public pistrhum or mill, were found four pairs of mill- 
stones. The circular base of these mills is 5 ft. in diameter and 

1 ft. high, and upon it was fastened the mtia, a blunt cone about 

2 ft. high, on which fitted the upper millstone or catillus, also 
conical. These mills were evidently rotated by slave labour, 
as there was no room for the perambulation of a horse or donkey, 
while the side-lugs in which the handle-bars were inserted are 
plainly visible. Slave labour was generally used up to the 
introduction of Christianity, but was finally abolished by the 
emperor Constantine, though even after his edict mills continued 
to be driven by criminals. 

The Romans are credited by some authorities with having 
first applied power to the driving of millstones, which they 
connected with water-wheels by a horizontal spindle » ^ 
through the intervention of bevel gearing. But long 
after millstones had been harnessed to water power 
slave labour was largely employed as a motive force. The water- 
mill of the Romans was introduced at a relatively early period 
into Britain. Domesday Book shows that England was covered 
by mills of a kind at the time of the Norman conquest, and 
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mentions some 500 mills in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk 
alone. No doubt the tnola of Domesday Book consisted of one 
pair of stones connected by rude gearing with a water-wheel. 
Windmills are said to have been introduced by the Crusaders, 
who brought them from the East. Steam power is believed 
to have been first used in a British flour mill towards the close 
of the 1 8th century, when Boulton & Watt installed a steam 
engine in the Albion Flour Mills in London, erected under the 
care of John Rennie. Another great engineer. Sir William 
Fairbairn, in the early days of the loth century, left the impress 
of his genius on the mill and all its accessories. He was followed 
by other clever engineers, and in the days immediately preceding 
the roller period many improvements were introduced as regards 
the balancing and driving of millstones. The introduction of 
the blast and exhaust to keep the stones cool was a great step 
in advance, while the substitution of silk gauze for woollen or 
linen bolting cloth, about the middle of the 19th centuiy , marked 
another era in British milling. Millstones, as used just before 
the introduction of roller milling, were from 4 to 4i ft. in diameter 
by some 12 in. in thickness, and were usually made of a siliceous 
stone, known as buhr-stone, much of which came from the quarry 
of La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, in France. 

Nine-tenths, or perhaps ninety-nine hundredths, of all the 
flour consumed in Great Britain is made in roller mills, that is, 
mills in which the wheat is broken and floured by 
^Huns rollers, some grooved in varying degrees 

of fineness, some smooth, their work being preceded 
and supplemented by a wide range of other machinery. All 
rcjller mills worthy of the name arc completely automatic, that 
is to say, from the lime the raw material enters the mill warehouse 
till it is sacked, either in the shape cf finished flour or of offals, 
it is touched by no human hand. 

The history of roller milling extends back to the first half 
of the 19th century'. Roller mills, that is to say, machines 
fitted with rolls set either horizontally, or vertically, or obliquely, 
for the grinding of corn, are said to have been used as far back 
as the 17th century, but if this be so it is certain that they were 
only used in a tentative manner. Towards the middle of the 
19th century the firm of E. R. & F. Turner, of Ipswich, began to 
build roller mills for breaking wheat as a preliminary" to the 
ojnversVin of the resultant middlings on millstones. The rolls 
were made of chilled iron and were provided with serrated edges, 
w'hich must have exercised a tearing action on the integuments 
of the berry. These mills were built to the design of a German 
engineer, of the name of G. A, Buchholz, and were exhibited at 
the London exhibition of 1862, but they never came into general 
use. It has also been stated that as early as 1823 a French 
engineer, named Collier, of Paris, patented a roller mill, while 
five years later a certain Malar took out another French patent, 
the specification of which speaks of grooves and differential 
.speeds. But the direct ancestors of the roller mills of the present 
day were brought out some time in the third decade of the 19th 
century by a Swiss engineer named Sulzberger. His apparatus 
was rather cumbrous, and the chilled iron rolls with which it 
was fitted consumed a large amount of power relatively to the 
work effected. But the Pester Walz-Miihle, founded in 1839 
by Count Szechenyi, a Hungarian nobleman, which took its 
name from the roller mills with which it was equipped by Sulz- 
berger, was for many years a great success ; some of its roller 
mills are said to have been kept at work for upwards of forty 
years, and one at least is preserved in the museum at Budapest. 

It may be noted that Hungarian wheat is hard and flinty and 
well adapted for treatment by rolls. Moreover, gradual reduction, 
as now understood, was more or less practised in 
even before the introduction of roller 
milling. Though millstones, and not rolls, were used, 
yet the wheat was not floured at one operation, as in typical 
low or flat grinding, but was reduced to flour in several successive 
operations. In the first break the stones would be placed just 
wide enough apart to “ end the wheat, and in each succeeding 
operation the stones were brought closer together. But Hun- 
garian milling was not then automatic in the sense in which 
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British millers understand the word. For a long time a great 
deal of hand labour was employed in the merchant mills of 
Budapest in carrying about products from one machine to 
another for further treatment. This practice may have been 
partly due to the cheap labour available, but it was also the 
deliberate policy of Hungarian millers to handle in this way the 
middlings and fine “ dunst,” becau.se it was maintained that 
only thus could certain products be delivered to the machine 
by which they were to be treated in the perfection of condition. 
The results were good so far as the finished products were con- 
cerned, but in the light of modem automatic milling the system 
appears uneconomical. Not only did it postulate an inordinately 
large staff, but it further increased the labour bill by the demand 
it made on the number of sub-foremen who were occupied in 
classifying, largely by touch, the various products, and directing 
the labourers under them. Hungarian milling still differs 
widely froip milling as practised in Great Britain in being a longer 
system. . This is due to the more minute subdivision of products, 
a necessary consequence of the large number of grades of flour 
and offals made in Hungary, where there are many intermediate 
varieties of middlings and “ dunst ” for which no corresponding 
terms are available in an English miller s vocabulary. 

It will be convenient here to explain the meaning of three 
terms constantly used by millers, namely, semolina^ middlings 
and dunsL These three products of roller mills are 
practically identical in composition, but represent 
different stages in the process of reducing the endo- auaBt, 
sperm of the wheat to flour. A wheat berry is covered 
by several layers of skin, while under these layers is the floury 
kernel or endosperm. This the break or grooved rolls tend to 
tear and break up. llie largest of these more or less cubical 
particles are known as semolina, whilst the medium-sized are 
called middlings and the smallest sized termed dunst. The last 
is a German word, with several meanings, but is used in this 
particular sense by German and Austrian millers, from whom 
it was doubtless borrowed by the pioneers of roller milling in 
England. If we were to lay a sample of fairly granular flour 
beside a sample of small dunst the two would be easy to dis- 
tinguish, but place a magnifying glass over the flour and it 
would look very like the dunst. If we were to repeal this experi- 
ment on dunst and fine middlings, the former would under the 
glass present a strong resemblance to the middlings. The same 
effect would be produced by the putting side by side of large 
middlings and small semolina. This is a broad description of 
semolina, middlings and dunst. Semolina and middlings are 
more apt to vary in appearance than dunst, because the latter 
is the product of the later stages of the milling process and 
represents small particles of the floury kernel tolerably free 
from such impurities as bran or fluff. The flour producing 
middlings must not be confounded with the variety of wheat 
offal which is also known to many English millers as middlings. 
This consists of husk or bran, more or less comminuted, and with 
a certain proportion of floury particles adherent. It is only 
fit for feeding beasts. 

The spread of roller milling on the continent of Europe was 
undoubtedly accelerated by the invention of porcelain rolls, 
by Friedrich Wegmann, a Swiss miller, which were . 

brought into general use in the seventh decade of the * * 
19th century, and are still widely employed. They are 
admirably fitted for the reduction of semolina, middlings and 
dunst into flour; and for reducing pure middlings, that is, 
middlings containing no bran or wheat husk, there is perhaps 
nothing that quite equals them. They were introduced into 
Great Britain in 1877, or thereabouts, and were used for several 
years, but ultimately they almost disappeared from British 
mills. This was partly due to the fact that as made at that date 
they were rather difficult to work, as it was not easy to keep 
the rolls perfectly parallel. Another drawback was their in- 
adaptability to over-heavy feeds, to which the British, and 
perhaps still more the American, miller is frequently obliged 
to resort. However, since the beginning of the 20th century 
some of the most advanced flour mills in England have again 
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takea, ta ainnif porcelam rolls for some part of their reduction 
procesA. 

The birth of roller milling in Great Britain may be said to 
date from 1^7 a, when Oscar Oexle, a German milling engineer, 
thut erected a set of roller mills in the Tradeston Mills, 
mtihag in Qaagow. This was long before the introduction of 
^ automatic roller mills. But the foundations of the 

system were not seriously disturbed till 
when a party of leading British and Irish millers visited 
Vienna and Budapest with the object of studying roller milling 
in its native home. In 1878 J. H. Carter installed in the mill 
of J. Boland, of Dublin, wliat was probably the first complete 
automatic roller plant erected in the Dnit^ Kingdom, and in 
1881 a milling exhibition held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
London, showed the automatic roller system in complete opera- 
tion, TVom that time the roller system made great progress. 
By 1885 many of the leading British millers had installed full 
roller plants, and in the succeeding ten years small roller plants 
were instalW in many country milk. For a time there was a 
transition stage in which there was in operation a number of so- 
called “ combined ” plants, that is to say, mills in which the 
wheat was broken on millstones or disk mills^ while the middlings 
were reduced by smooth rolls ; but these gradually dropped out 
of being. 

Welhfound British flour mills at the present time are probably 
the best fitted in the world, and as a whole have nothing to fear 
from comparison with their American competitors. It is true 
that American millers were rather quicker to copy Hungarian 
milling methods so far as gradual rexiuotion was concerned. 
But from about 1880 the British miller quite awake to his 
position and was straining every nerve to provide himself with 
a plant capable of dealing with every kind of wheat. It has 
often been said that he commands the wheat of the whole world. 
This is true in a sense, but it is not true llmt he can always 
command the exact kind of wheat he requires at the price 
required to meet foreign competition. Therein he is at a dis- 
advantage, But engineers have done their best to meet this 
weak point, and by their assistance he is able to compete under 
almost all conditions with the millers of the whole world. 

Processes of Milling, — Fully to appreciate the various processes 
of modem milling, it must be remem txjrcd not only that the 
wheat as delivered at the mill is dusty and mixed with sand and 
even more objectionable refuse, but also that it contains many 
light grains and seeds of other plants. It is not therefore sufficient 
for the miller to be able to reduce the grain to flour on the most 
approved principles ; he must also Irnve at command the means 
of freeing it from foreign substances, and further of condition- 
ing it, should it be damp or over dry and harsh. Again, his 
operations must be conducted with reference to the structure 
of the wheat grain. The wheat berry k a fruit, not a seed, the 
acttial seed being the germ or embryo, a kidney-shaped body 
which is found at the base of the berry and is connected with 
the plumule or root. The germ is tough in texture and is in 
roller milling easily separated from the rest of the berry, being 
flattened instead of crushed by the rolls and thus readily rifted 
from the stock. The germ contains a good deal of fatty matter, 
which, if allowed to remain, would not increase the keeping 
qualities of the flour. Botanists distinguish five skins on the 
berry — epidermis, epicarp, endicarp, episperm and embryous 
membrane— but for practical purposes the number of integuments 
nay be taken as three. The inner skin is oft^n as thick as the 
outer and second skins togetlier, which are largely composed 
of woody fibre ; it contains the cercalin or alourone ceRs, but 
although these are made up of a certaiii^roportion of proteids, 
w account of the discolouring and diastafiO action of the cerealin 
in flour they are best eliminated Tj|9|, endosperm, or floury 
keml, coming next to the kper skin, #i^ts of starch granules 
which are caught as it were^^he minute meshes of a net. This 
network is the gluten, and it ^ay be noted that these meshes 
an not of ^ual consiirtency throughout the berry, but are 
usually finer and more dense near the husk than in the interior 
U the glutinous portion is of great importance 


to the baker because on its quantity and quality depends the 
“ strength ” or rising power of the flour, and the aim of modern 
roller milling is to retain it ae completely as possible, a matter 
of some difficulty owing to its close adherence to the husk, 
especially in tlie richest wheats. Another organ of the wheat 
berr)^ which has a most important bearing on the work of tlie 
miller is the placenta, whidi is in offoct a oord connecting the 
berry with its stalk or straw. The placenta serves to filter the 
food which the plant sucks up from the ground ; it passes up 
the crease of the berry, and is enfolded in 5 ie middle skin, tieing 
protect^ on the outer side by tlje first ami having the third 
or inner skin on its other side. A good deal of the matters 
filtered by the placenta are mineral in their nature, and such 
portions as are not digested remain in the crease. This is the 
matter which millers call crease dirt.’' It is highly discolouring 
to flour, and must be carefully eliminated. 'J'he fta/y end of the 
berry known as the beard also lias a distinct function ; its hairs 
are in reality tubes which serve to carry of! superfluous moisture. 
They have, in common with the bran, no nutritive value. (See 
also Wheat.) 

In the old “ flat " or " low ” milling the object wn«? lo grind as 
perfectly as possible, at one operation, the central sulwtance of the 
grain, constituting the liour, and to Bejiarate it from the embryo and 
outer Kkius cqirstiiulitig the bran. In “ high ” millMig, on the other 
hand, the grinding is effected in a series of operations, the aim 
being to get as much semolina and middlings as possilde from tinc' 
wheat, and to make as little flour as possible dining the earlier or 

breaking ” part of the process. It is impossible altogether lo 
avoid tl\c production of flour at this stage, but properly set and 
worked br<*ak-rolls will make as little as 15 % of ‘^bnxik-flonr/’ 
which is of less value, being contammated* with crease dirt, and 
also because it is weak owing to the absence of the ghiten cells which 
adhere niorc^ readily to the iniddlmgs. Whole wUe»itun flour, some- 
times called (.Jraliain flour, consists of the entire* grain ground up 
lo a uniioriii mass. 

Wheat cleaning has been V'cll called the foundation of all good 
milling. In the screen house, as the wheat -cleaning department 
of the mill is termed, wfll be found an array of macliinery ^ 
almost equiil in range and variety to tliat in the mill . 

itself. The wheat, drawn by an (Jovator from th(‘ barge, 
or hoisted in sacks, is first treated by a machme known as a ware- 
house separator. This apparatus accomplishes its work by means 
of flat sieves, some of which will be of much coarser mesh than 
others, and of air currents, the adjicstmeut of which is a more deUcate 
task than might ap])ear. Tlie w^arehoiise separator serves to free 
dirty wdieat of such impurities ns lumps of earth, stones, straws and 
Band, not to mention small F?eeds, also some maize, oats and barley. 
Great care has to Iw exercised in all opi’ratiuns of the screen liouse 
lest wheat sluauld pass away wntii the screenings. Beswies the 
warehouse separator, which is made in different types and sizes, 
grading and sorting cylinders, and what are knowm as cockle and 
barley cylinders, are much usexl in the screen house. These cylinderB 
are provided with indents .so shaped and of such size as to catch 
seeds winch arc .smaller tlmn wheat, and reject grains, as of barley or 
oat.s, which arc longer than wheat. Sorting cylinders should be 
tollowed by machines known as scourers, the function of which is to 
free the wheat from adherent ihipurities. Tliese machines are of 
different types, but all depend on percussive action. A vertical 
scourer consists of a number of steel or iron licaters attachcd'To u 
vertical spindle wdiich revolves inside a metallic woven or perforated 
casing, the whole being fitted wnth an effectual exhaust. Scourers 
with horizontal spindles are also in great favour. Not every w^hcat 
is Buitable for scouring, but some wheats are so mingled wdth im- 
purities that a severe action between the beaters and the jicrforaled 
case is absolutely necessary. The most efficient .scourer is that which 
frees the w'hcat from the greatest amount of impurity with a mini 
mum of ubraBion. The beaters should be adjustable to suit different 
kinds of wheat. Scourers are followed by bru.sh machines which 
are similar to the last and are of three distinct types : solid, divided 
and cone brushes. In tlie solid variety the brush surface is continu- 
ous around the circumference of a revolving cylinder ; in divided 
brushe.s there is often a set of beaters or bars covered with hnish 
but leaving intennediate spaces ; while the cone brush consists of 
beaters covered with fibre arranged like cones around a vertical 
spindle. The object of all these brushes, the cylinder contoiftiiig 
them being fitted with an exhaust fan, is to polish the w!^t and 
remove adhering impurities which the percussive action* of the 
scourer may have failed to eliminate, also* to remove the beard or 
iujtzy end and any loose portions of the outer husk. But the ipiflcr 
must be careful not to overdo the scouring action and imnecessartly 
abrade the berry, else he will have trouble with his flour, the tritu- 
rated bran breaking under the rolls and producing powder which 
Vill discolour the break flour. To remove such metidUc fragments 
as nails, pieces of wire, &c., magnets, are used. These may either 
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be of horseshoe shape, m which <ca8e they are usually set at the head 
of the wheat spouts, or they may consist of magnetized plates set 
at angles over which the wheat will slide. It is not a bad plan to 
place the magnets just before the first set of break-rolls, where they 
should ensure the arrest of steel and iron particles, which might 
otherwise get between the rolls and spoil the edges of their grooves, 
and also do damage to the sifting machines. Mention must also 
be made of the automatic scales which are used to check the milling 
value of the wheat. In principle these machines are all the same, 
though details of construction may vary. Eacli weigher is set for 
a given weight of LTaiii. As soon as the receiving hopper has 
poured through a valve into the recipient or skip, which is hung at 
one end of a beam .scale, a load of grain sullicient to overcome the 
weiglit hung at the other end of the beam, the inlet of grain is auto- 
matically cut off and the skip is discharged, automatically returning 
to take another cliargc. Each weighing is automatically recorded 
on a dial. In this way a record can be kept of the gross weight of 
the uncleaned wheat entering the warehouse and of the net weight 
of the cleaned wheat. The difference between the two weighing.s 
will, of course, represent the loss by cleaning, 'llie percentage of 
flour obtained from a given wheat can Ik* ascertained in the mill 
itself. In practice the second weigher is placed just before the 
first break. 

The cleansing of wheat by washing only became a fine art at the 
close of the lyth century, though it was practised in the north of 
England .some twenty years earlier. Briefly it may be said 
that certain wheats are washed to free them from extrane- 
® . * ous matters such as adherent earth and similar impurities 

ditloainu could not be removed by dry cleaning witiioiit 

undue abrasion. Such wheats are Indians, i Persians and 
hard Russians, and these require not only wasiiing but also condition- 
ing, by wliich is meant mellowing, before going to the rolls. With 
another class of wheats, such as the sol ter Russians and. Indians, 
sprii^ Americans and Canadians, hard American winte5^^ Cali- 
fornians and the harder River Plates, washing and conditioning by 
heat is also desirable, though care must be exercised not ta let tbo 
moisture penetrate iuto the endosperm or floury portion, of the 
kernel. In a third and distinct class fall soil wheats, such as many 
kinds of Plates, .soft Rus,sians and Knglislj wheat. It is generally 
admitted that wliile wheat of tlie first two divisions will benefit from 
the application of both moisture and heat, wht?£itof the third class 
must be washed with great circumspection. TJie object of washing 
machines is to agitate the wheat in water till the adherent foreign 
matters are washed off and any dirt balls broken up and drained off 
ill the w'aste water. To tlijs ciid sonic wasliers an* fitted with Archi- 
medean worm conveyors .set eitlier at an inUuied angle or horizon- 
tally or vertically ; or the washer may conw.st of a liaiTcl rev’oh'ing 
in a tank partly filled w'itli water. Aiiotlicr fund ion of washing 
machines is to separate stones of the same size which are found in 
several varieties of wheat. This sepanitioii is effected by utilizing 
ii current of wafer as a baJauec strong enough to carry wheat but not 
.strong enough to carry stones or bodies of greater specific gravity 
than wheat. This current may be led up an inclined worm or may 
flow horizontally over a revolving tray. The washer is followed 
]>y a w'hizzcr, which is an apparatus intended to froe thie berry by 
purely mechanical means from superfluous moisture. XlK* typical 
whizzer is a vertical column fed at the Iwttom and deliveriag at the 
top. The wet wheat ascends by centrifugal force in a spiral direction 
round the column to the top, and by the time it is discliargied from 
the spout at the top it has thrown off from its outer skin almost 
all its moi.sturc, the water escaping through the perfoorated cover 
of the machine. But there still remains a certain amount of water 
which lias penetrated the integuments more or less deeply, and to 
condition the berry it is trcuited by a combination of hot and cold aif. 
The wheat is iiassed between perforated metal plates and subjected 
to a draught first of hot and then of cold air. The perforated plates 
are usually built in the shape of a column, or log as it is often called, 
and this IS provided with two air chambers, an upper one serving 
as a reservoir for hot, and tfie lower for cold air. The air from lx)th 
chambers is discharged by pressure through the descending layers 
of wheat, which should not W more than an inch thick ; the air is 
drawn in by a steel-plate fan, which is often provided with a divided 
ca.sing, one side being used for cold, and the other for hot air. Coupled 
■with the hot air side is a heater consisting of a series of r4rculating 
.'.team-heated pipes. The temperature of the heated air can be 
regulated by the supply of steam to the heater. This process of 
washing and conditioning one of the most important in a flour 
mill, is characteristically British ; millers have to deal w'ith wheats 
of the most varied nature, and one object of conditioning is to bring 
liard and harsh, soft and weak wlieats as nearly as possible to a 
common standard pf condition before being milled. Wheat is .some- 
times washed to toughen the bran, an end which can also lie attained 
by damping it from a spraying pipe as it passes along an inclined 
worm. Another way of toughening bran is to pass w^at through 
a heated cylinder, while again another process knpwn a.s steaming 
consists of injecting steam into wheat as it passe.s through a metal 
hopper. Here the object is to cleamse to some extent, and to warm 
and soften (by the condensation of moisture on the grain), but these 
processes are itnperfect substitutes for a full washing and condition- 
ing plant, Hard wheats will not be injured by a fairly long im- 


mersion in water, always provided the subsequent whmzing and dry- 
ing are efficiently carried out. The second class of semi-liurd wheats 
already meibtioiiied must be run more quickly through the washer 
and freed from llic water as rapidly as possible. Still more is this 
necessary with really soft wheats, such as soft River Plates and the 
softer English varieties. Here an immersion of only a few seconds 
is desirable, while the mmsture left by the water must be immediately 
and energetically thrown off by the whizzer before the grain enters 
the drier. Treated thus, soft wheats may lie imjirovfd l>y washing. 
It is claimed that hard wheats, like some varieties of Indians, are 
po.sitively improved in flavour by conditioning, and tliis is probably 
true; certain it is that English country millers, in seasons when 
native wheat was scarce and dear, and Indian wheat was abundant 
and clieap, have found the latter, mellowed by conditioning, to be 
an c*xcellt*nt substitute. 

Wheats which have l^en exposed to the action of water during 
harvest do not necessarily yield unsound flour ; tlie matter is a 
question of the amount of moisture absorlied. But it # 

must be remcinbcred that it is not so much the water 
itself which degrades the constituents of the wheat 
(starch and gluten) as the chemical changes which the dampness 
produccvS. Hence perhaps the best remedy which can be found for 
damp wheat is to dry it as soon as it has been harx esled, either by 
kiln or steam drier at a heat not exceeding 120® F., until the moisluio 
lias been rwluced to 10 % of the whole grain. The flour made from 
wheat so treated may lie weak, but will nof usually In* unsound. 
The practice of drying damp flour has also good re.sults. Long before 
IJie roller milling period it was found that only flour which had been 
dried (in a kiln) could safely be taken 011 long sea voyages, esiH*cially 
wiieu the veswi had to navigate warm latitudes. It maj* bo noted 
that in the days of raillstohc milling it was far more difliciilt to 
produce good keeping flour. The wheat berry being broken up 
and trituisited in one operation, the flour neceWarily contained a 
largo proportion of branny particles m which cen.‘aiin, an active 
diastasic constituent, was present in wry sensible projiortions. 
Again, the elimination of the germ by the roller process ks favourable 
to the production of a sounder flour, because the germ contains a 
Urge amount of oleaginous nuitter and has a strong diastasic action 
ou imperfectly matured starches. The tendency of flour.s containing 
germ to become rancid is wtU marked. During the South African 
War of iffvi<>-i902 the British army supply department bad a 
practical proof of the diastasic action of branny j)articles in flour. 
Soldiers’ bread is not usually of white colour, and the military 
authorities not imnaturally believed tJiat comparatively low-grade 
flour, if sound, was eminehtly suitable for use in the field bakeries. 
But in the climate of South Africa flour of this deacrijition soon 
developed considerable acidity. Ultimately the supply department 
gave up buying any but tlie driest jmtent flours, und it is understood 
that the most suitable flour proved to bo certain patents milled 
in Miimeapoli.s, U.S.A., from hard spring wheat. Not only did they 
contain a minimum ol branny and fibrous matters, but they were 
also the driest that could be found. 

After being cleaned the wlieat berry is split and broken up into 
increasingly fine pieces by fluted rolls or “ breaks.” In the earlier 
years of roller milling it was usual to employ more breaks 
than is now the case. The first pair of break-noils used "U*** 
to bo called the splitting rolls, because their function was ^ 
.supposed to be to split the berry longitudinally down its crease, so as 
to give the miller an opportunitj' of removing tlie dirt between the 
two lobes of the berry by means of a brush macliine. The dirt was 
in many cases no more them, the placenta already descril>ed, which 
shriv'elling up took, like all vegetable fibre, a dark tint. The neat 
.split along the crease was not, however, achieved in more than 10 % 
of the l)ecrici» so treated. Wlrerc .such rolls are. still in use they are 
really serving as a sort of adjunct to the wheat-cleaning system. 
Four or five breaks arc now thought sufficient, but three breaks arc 
not recommended, except in very short systems for small country 
mills. Rdl* are now used up to 60 in. in length, though in one of 
the most approved systems they never exceed 40 in. ; they are made 
of chilled iron, and for the breaking of wheat are provided with 
pooviag cut at a slight twist, the .spiral averaging i in. to the foot 
length, though for the last set of break-rolls, which clean up the bran, 
the spiral is sometimes increased to ^ in. per foot. Tlie grf»ovc9 
should have sharp edges because they do better work than wdien 
blunt, giving larger semolina and middlings, with bran adherent in 
big flakes ; small middlinga, that is, little pieces of the endosperm 
torn away by blunt grooves, and comminuted bran, make the pro- 
duction of good class flour almost impossible ; cut bran, moreover, 
brings less money. The break-rolls should never work by pressure, 
but nip the material fed between them at a ^iven point ; to cut of 
shear, not to flatten and crush, is their function, Rolls may be set 
either horizontally or vertically ; an oblique setting has also come 
into favour. The feed is of the utmost importance to the correct 
working of a roUcr mill. The material should be fod in an even 
stream, not too thick, and leaving no part of the roll uncovered. 
The two rolls of each pair are run at unequal speeds, 2I to i tieing 
the usual ratio on the three first breaks, while fhe last break is often 
speeded at 3 to i;Or 5^ to 1 ; in one of the oblique mills the difference 
is obtained making the diameter of one roll 13 and of the other 10 
in. and runaing them at equal speed. For bieak-roUs up to 36 in, in 
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length 0 in. is the usual diameter ; for lon^r rolls lo in. is the 
standard. To do good work rolls mu.st run in perfect parallelism ; 
otherwise some parts of the material will pass untouched, while 
■)thers will be treated too severely. 

The products of the brcalv-rolls are treated by what are known 
AS scalpers, which are simply machines for sorting out these products 
ScMio^n. further treatment. Scalpers may either be revolving 
^ * reels or flat sieves. The sieve is the favourite form of 

scalper on account of its gentle action. Scalping requires a separat- 
ing and sifting, not a scouring action. The break products are 
usually separated on a sieve covered witii wire or perforated zinc 
plates. Generally speaking, two sieve.s are in one frame and arc run 
at a slight incline. The throughs of the top sieve fall on the sieve 
below, while the rejections or ovcrtails of the first sieve are fed to the 
next break. The " throughs," or what has pas.sed this sieve, are 
graded by the next sieve, the tailings going to a ptirifier, while the 
throughs may be freed from what flour adheres to them by a centri- 
fugal dressing machine and then treated by another purifier. A 
form of scalper which has come into general use on the continent 
of Euroj):', and to a lesser extent in Great Britain and America, is 
known as the plansifter. This machine, of Hungarian origin, is 
simply a collection of .superimposed flat sieves in one box, and will 
scalp or sort out any kind ot break stock very efficiently. A system 
of grading the tailings, that is, the rejections of the scalpers, intro- 
duced by James Harrison Carter (Carter-Zimmer patent), was known 
as pneum^Uie sorting.'* Its object was to supplement the work of 
the .scalpers by clas.sifying the tailings by means of air-currents. 
To this end each scalper w.as followed liy a machine arranged some- 
what like a gravity purifier ; tliat is to say, a current of air drawn 
through the casing of the .sorter allowed the heaviest and best 
material to drop down straiglit, while the lighter stuff was deposited 
in one or other of further compartments formed by obliquely placed 
adjustable cant boards. So searching was this grading, that from 
the first .sorter of a four-break plant four separation.s would l>e 
obtained, the first going to the second break, the second joining the 
first Reparation from llie second sorter and being fed lo the third 
break, while the third went with the best separation of the third 
SOI ter to the fourth break, and the last separation from all the 
sorters went straight into the bran .sack. The work of the break- 
rolls was greatly simplified and reduced by this sorting process, as 
each particle of broken wheat went exactly to that pair of break- 
rollers for which it was suitable, instead of all the material being 
run indiscriminately through all the break-rollers and thereby Iieing 
cut up with the necessary result of increasing the production of 
small bran. 

The object of the purifier, a machine on which milling engineers 
have lavished much thought and labour, is to get away from the 
PttHtien, middlings as much impure matter as possible, 

that those prcKlucts may be pure, as millers say, for 
reduction to flour by the smooth rolls. The purifiers used in British 
mills take advantage of the fact that the more valualile portions of 
the wheat berry are heavier than the less valuable partich's, such as 
bran and fibrous bodies, and a current of air is employed to weigh 
these fragments of the wheat berry as in a balance and to separate 
them while they pass over a silk-covered sieve. To this end the 
semolina or middlings are fed on a sieve vibrated by an eccentric 
and set at a slight downward angle. This sieve is installed in an 
air-tight longitudinal wooden chamber with glass windows on either 
side, through which the process of purifying can be watched. Up- 
wards through this sieve a fan constantly draws a current of air, 
which, raising the stock upwards, allows the heavier and better 
material to remain below while the lighter particles are lifted off 
and fall on side platforms or channels, whence they are carried 
forward and delivered separately. The good material drops tlirough 
the meshes of the silk, and is collected by a worm. It is usyal to 
clothe the sieve in sections with .several different meshes of silk so 
that stock of almost identical value, but differing size, tnay‘''be 
treated with uniform accuracy. In good purifiers the strength of 
the current can be regulated at will in each section. The talfings of 
a purifier do not u.sually exceed lo to 15 % of the feed. The clothing 
of purifier sheets must be nicely graduated lo the clothing of the 
preceding machines. Repurification and even tertiary purifitation 
may be necessary under certain conditions. In Hungary and other 
parts of Europe, gravity purifiers are much in use. Here the material 
is guided along an open sieve set at a slight angle, while an air- 
current is drawn up at an acute angle. Under the sieve may be ar- 
ranged a series of inclined lioards, the position of which can be varied 
as required. The heaviest and most valuable products resist the 
current and drop straight down, while lighter material is carried 
ofi to further divisions. 

From the purifier all the stock except the taiiingS|.4^^h may 
require other treatment, should go to the smooth rolleiliwhe made 
Smooth flour, but here the rollenniii%dll have t(|f exercise 

great care and discretion. Many^lKliiia mnarlli already 
made in regard to break-iollakg|||g|ph^ smd^ rolls, 
notably in respect of parallelism. But action, 

the smooth rolls press the material fed mo flotil'. T^s 

pressure, however, must be applied with gi^t discrimination, large 
semolina with impurities attached requiring quite 4ifferent treat- 
ment from that called for by smaU pure middlings. The pressure on 


the stock must be just sufficient and no more. Reduction rolls are 
usually run at a differential speed of about 2 to 3. The feed must be 
carefully graded, becau.se to pass slock of varying size through a 
pair of smooth rolls would be fatal to good work. Scratch rolls very 
finely grooved are used for cracking impure semolina or for reducing 
the tailings of purifiers. The latter often hold fragments of bran, 
which are best detached by rolls grooved about 36 to the inch and 
run at a differential of 3 to i. The reduction requires even more 
roll surface than the break system. To do first-class work a mill 
should have at least 35 lo 40 in. on the breaks and 50 in. on the 
reduction for each sack of 280 lb of flour per hour. Many engineers 
consider 100 to no in. on the break, scratch and smooth rolls not 
too much. 

The dressing out of the flour from the stock reduced on smooth 
rolls is generally effected by centrifugal machines, which consist 
of a slowly revolving cylinder provided with an internal 
shaft on which are keyed a number of iron beaters that 
run at a speed of about 200 revolutions a minute, and fling the feed 
against the silk clothing of the cylinder. What goes through the silk 
is collected by a worm conveyor at the bottom of the machine. 
Most centrifugals have so-called “ cut-off " sheets, with internal 
divisions in the tail end ; these are intended to separate some 
intermediate jiroducts, which, having been freed from floury particles, 
are treated on some other machine, such as a pair of rolls either 
direct or after a purifier. The centrifugal is undoubtedly an efficient 
flour separator, but the plansifters already mentioned are also good 
flour-dressers, especially in dry climates. A plan.siftcr mill will have 
no centrifugals, exce]>t one or two at the tail end where the material 
gets more sticky and requires more severe treatment. 

The yield of flour obtained in a British roller mill averages 70 to 
73 % f^be wheat berry. The residue, with the exception of a very 
small proportion of waste, is offal, wdiich is divided into various 
grades and ^Id. Profitable markets for British-made bran have 
l>een found in Scandinavia, and especially in Denmark. In mill- 
.stone milling the yield of flour probably averaged 75 to 80 %, but 
a certain proportion of this was little more than ottal. The length of 
the flour yield taken by British millers varies in different parts of 
the kingdom, because demand varies. In one locality high-class 
patents may be at a premium ; in another the call is for a straight 
grade, t.e. a flour containing as much of the farinaceous substance 
as can be won from the wheat berry. In one district there is a sale 
lor rich offals, that is, offals with plenty of flour adhering ; in another 
there may be no demand for such offals, Hence, though the general 
principles of roller milling as given above hold good all over the 
country, yet in practice the work of each mill is varied more or less 
to .suit the peculiarities of the local trade. 

Early in tlie lyth century a French chemist, ]. J. E. Poutet, 
discovered that nitrous acid and oxides of nitrogen act on some 
fluid and semi-fluid vegetable oils, removing their yellow 
tinge and converting a considerable portion of their sub- 
stance into a white solid. The importance of this dis- 
covery, when the physical constitution of wheat is considered, is 
obvious, but it was years before any attempt was made to bleach 
flour. The first attempts at bleaching .seem to have been made on 
the wheat itself rather than on the flour. In 1879 a process was 
patented for bleaching grain by means of chlorine gas, and about 
T891 a suggestion was made for bleaching grain by means of electro- 
lysed sea-water. In 1895 a scheme was put forward for treating 
grain with sulphurous acid, and about two years later it was pro- 
posed to subject both grain and flour to the influence of electric 
currents. In 1893 a patent wa.s granted for the purification of flour 
by means of fresh air or oxygen, and three years later another in- 
ventor proposed to employ the Rdntgen rays for the same purwse. 
In i8q8 Emile Frichot took out a patent for using ozouc aud ozonized 
air for flour-bleaching. The patent (No. 1661 of 1901) taken out by 
J. & S. Andrews of Belfast recited that flour known to improve 
greatly if kept for some time after grinding, and the purpose of the 
invention it covered was to bring about this improvement or con- 
ditioning not only immediately after grinding, but also to a greater 
extent than can be effected by keeping. The process consisted in 
subjecting the flour to the action of a suitable gaseous oxidizing 
medium ; the inventors preferred air carrying a minute quantity 
of nitric acid or peroxide ot nitrogen, but they did not confine them- 
selves to those compounds, having found that chlorine, bromine 
and other substances capable of liberating oxygen were also more 
or less efficacious. They claimed that while exercising no deleterious 
action their treatment made the flour whiter, improved its baking 
qualities, and rendered it less liable to be attacked by mites or other 
organisms. Under the patent, No. 14006 of 1903, granted to J., N. 
Alsop of Kentucky the flour was treated with atmospheric air 
which had been subjected to the action of an arc or flaming dis- 
charge of electricity, with the purpose of purifying it and improv- 
ing its nutritious properties. The Andrews and Alsop patents 
became the objects of extended litigation in the English courts, 
and it was held that the gaseous medium employed by Alsop was 
substantially the same as that employed by Andrews^ though 

P roduced electrically instead of chemically, and therefore that the 
Isop process was an infringement of the Andrews patent. Various 
other patents for more or less similar processes have been take^ 
out, (G.F. Z.) 



FLOURENS^ GUSTAVE (1838-1871), French revolutionist 
and writer, a son of J. P, Flourens (1794-1867), the physiologist, 
was bom at Paris on the 4th of August 1838. In 1863 he under- 
took for his father a course of lectures at the College de France, 
the subject of which was the history of mankind. His theories 
as to the manifold origin of the human race, however, gave 
offence to the clergy, and he was precluded from delivering a 
second course. He then went to Brussels, where he published 
his lectures under the title of Hisioire de Vkomme (1863) ; he 
next visited Constantinople and Athens, took part in the Cretan 
insurrection of 1866, spent some time in Italy, where an article 
of his in the Popolo d' Italia caused his arrest and imprisonment, 
and finally, having returned to France, nearly lost his life in a 
duel with Paul de Cassagnac, editor of the Pays, In Paris he 
devoted his pen to the cause of republicanism, and at length, 
having failed in an attempt to organize a revolution at Belleville 
on the 7th of February 1870, found himself compelled to flee 
from France. Returning to Paris on the downfall of Napoleon, he 
soon placed himself at the head of a body of 500 tirailleurs. On 
account of his insurrectionary proceedings he was taken prisoner 
at Crdteil, near Vincennes, by the provisional government, and 
confined at Mazas on the 7th of December 1870, but was released 
by his men on the night of January 21-22. On the i8th of 
March he joined the Communists. He was elected a member of 
the commune by the 20th arrondissement, and was named colonel. 
He was one of the most active leaders of the insurrection, and in 
a sortie against the Versailles troops in the morning of the 3rd 
of April was killed in a hand-to-hand conflict at Rueil, near 
Malmaison. liesides his Science de we (Paris, i86q), Gustave 
IHourens was the author of numerous fugitive pamphlets. 

See C. I'rolcs, Les Ilommes de la W-voltUion de iSyi (Paris, 1898). 

FLOURENS, MARIE JEAN PIERRE (1794-1867), French 
physiologist, was horn at Maurcilhan, near Beziers, in the depart- 
ment of Hcrault, on the 15th of April 1 794. At the age of fifteen 
he began the study of medicine at Montpellier, where in 1823 
he received the degree of doctor. In the following year he 
repaired to Paris, provided with an introduction from A. P. de 
Candolle, the botanist, to Baron Cuvier, who received him 
kindly, and interested himself in his welfare. At Paris Flourens 
engaged in physiological research, occiisionally contributing to 
literary publications; and in 182J, at the Athcnce tliere, he 
gave a course of lectures on the physiological theory of the 
sensations, which attracted much attention amongst men of 
science. His paper entitled Recherches expirimentales sur les 
propriclh rt les loncliotis du syslhte neweux dans les animaux 
vcrti'hrhf in which he, from experimental evidence, sought to 
.assign their special functions to tlie cerebrum, corpora quadri- 
gemina and cerebellum, was the subject of a highly commendatory 
report by (iivier, adopted by the French Academy of Sciences 
in 1822. He was chosen by Cuvier in 1828 to deliver for him a 
course of lectures on natural history at the College de France, 
and in the same year became, in succession to L. A. G. Bose, a 
member of the Institute, in tlie division 6conomie rurale.” 
In 1830 he became Cuvier’s substitute as lecturer on human 
anatomy at the Jardin du Roi, and in 1832 was elected to the 
post of titular professor, which he vacated for the professorship 
of comparative anatomy created for him at the museum of the 
Jardin the same year. In 1833 Flourens, in accordance with the 
dying request of Cuvier, was appointed a perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences ; and in 1838 he was returned as a 
deputy for the arrondissement of Beziers. In 1 840 he was elected, 
in preference to Victor Hugo, to succeed J, F, Michaud at the 
French Academy ; and in 1845 created a commander of 

the legion of honour, and in the next year a peer of France. 
In March 1847 Flourens directed the attention of the Academy 
of Sciences to the anaesthetic effect of chloroform on animals. 
On the revolution of 1848 he withdrew completely from political 
iife ; and in 1855 he accepted the professorship of natural history 
at the College de France. He died at Montgeron, near Paris, 
on the 6th of Deceniber 1867. 

Besides numerous shorter scientific memoirs, Flourens published— 
Essai sur i^mlques points ds la doctrine de la revulsion et de la d^i- 
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vation (Montpellier, 1813) ; Expirienc^ sur U sysUme nerveux (Paris 
1825) ; Cours sur la g^niration, I'ovohgie, et Vembryologie (1836) ; 
Analyse raisonnde des travaux de G. Cuvier (1841) ; Reekerches sur le 
diveloppement des os et des dents (1842) ; Anaiomie ginirale de la peau 
et des membranes muqueuses (1843) ; Buff on, histoire de ses travaux 
et de ses idies (1844) ; Eonienelle, ou de la pkilosopkie moderne rela- 
tivement aux sciences physiques (1847) ; Thhrie exphimentale de la 
jormaiion des os (1847) ; (Euvres computes de Buffon (1853) ; De la 
longivitd kumaine et de la quuntiU de vie sur le globe (1854), numerous 
editions; Histoire de la akouverte de la circnlaiion du sang (1854): 
Cours de physiologie com bark (1850) ; Recueil des Hoges historiques 
(1856) ; De la vie et de t intelligenie (1858) ; De la raison, du ginie, 
et de la folie (i86t) ; Ontologie naturelle (1861) ; Examen du livre de 
M. Darwin sur VOrigine des Espkes (1864). For a list of his papers 
see the Royal Society's Catalogue of Scienttfic Papers, 

FLOWER, SIR WILLIAM HENRY (1831-1899), English 
biologist, was born at Stratford-on-Avon on the 30th of November 
1831. Choosing medicine as his profession, he began his studies 
at University College, London, where he showed special aptitude 
for physiology and comparative anatomy and took his M.B. 
degree in 1851. He then joined the Army Medical Service, and 
went out to the Crimea as assistant-surgeon, receiving the medal 
with four clasps. On his return to England lie became a member 
of tlic surgical staff of the Middlesex hospital, London, and in 
1861 succeeded J. T. Quckett as curator of the Hunterkiii 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. In 1870 
he also became Hunterian professor, and in 1884, on the death 
of Sir Richard Owen, was appointed to the directorship of the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. He died in 
London on the ist of July 1899. He made valuable contributions 
to structural anthropology, publishing, for example, complete 
and accurate measurements of no less than 1300 human skulls, 
and as a comparative anatomist he ranked high, devoting 
himself especially to the study of the mammalia. He was also 
a leading authority on the arrangement of museums. The greater 
part of his life w'as spent in their administration, and in conse- 
quence he held very decided view's as to the principles upon 
which their specimens should be set out. He insisted on the 
importance ot distinguishing between collections intended for 
the use of specialists and those designed for the instruction of the 
general public, pointing out that it was as futile to present 
to the former a number of merely typical forms as to provide 
the latter with a long series of specimens differing only in the 
most minute details, llis ideas, which were largely and success- 
fully applied to the museums of which he had charge, gained wide 
approval, and their influence entitles him to be looked upon as a 
reformer who did much to improve the methods of museum 
arrangement and management. In addition to numerous original 
papers, he was the author of An Introduction to the Osteology of the 
Mammalia (1870); Fashion in Deformity (1881); The Horse : 
a Study in Natural History (1890) ; Introduction to the Study of 
Mammals y Living and Extinct (i8()i) ; Essays on Museums and 
Other Subjects (1898). He also wTote many articles for the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Briiannica. 

FLOWER (bat. flos, fioris ; Fr. fl€ur)y a term popularly used 
for the bloom or blossom of a plant, and so by analojpr for the 
fairest, choicest or finest part or aspect of anything, and in various 
technical senses. Here we shall deal only with its botanical 
interest. It is impossible to give a rigid botanical definition 
of the term “ flower.” The flower is a characteristic feature of 
the highest group of the plant kingdom— the flowering plants 
(Phanerogams)— and is the name given to the association of 
organs, more or less leaf-like in form, which are concerned with 
the production of the fruit or seed. In modern botanical w^orks 
the group is often known as the seed-plants (Spermatophyta). 
As the seed develops from the ovule which has been fertilized 
by the pollen, the essential structures for seed-production are 
two, viz. the pollen-bearer or stamen and the ovule-bearer or 
carpel These arc with few exceptions foliar structures, known 
in comparative morphology as sporophylLs, because they bear 
the spores, namely, the microspores or pollen-grains which are 
developed in the microsporangia or pollen-sacs, and the mega- 
spore, which is contained in the ovuk or megasporangium. 

In Gyrnnosperms {q,v,), which represent the more primitive 
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type of seed-plants, the micro- or macro-sporophylls are generally 
associated, often in large numbers, in separate cones, to wliich 
the term “ flower has been applied. But there is considerable 
difference of opinion as to the relation between these cones 
and the more definite and elaborate structure known as the 
flower in tlie higher group of seed-plants* -the Angiosperms (q.v,) 
— and it is to this more definite structure that we generally refer 
in using the term flower.^' 

Flowers are produced from flower-buds, just as leaf-shoots 
arise from leaf-buds. These two kinds of buds have a resemblance 
to each other as regards the arrangement and the development 
of their p;iris ; and it sometimes happens, from injury and 
other causes, that the part of axis which, in ordinary cases, 
would produce a leaf-biul, gives origin to a flower-bud. A 
flower-bud has not in ordinary circumstances any power of 
extension by the continuous de- 
velopment of its apex. In this 
respect it differs from a leaf-bud. 
In some cases, however, of mons- 
trosity, especially seen in the rose 
(fig. i), the central part is pro- 
longed, and bears leaves or flowers. 
In such cases the flowers, so far as 
their functional capabilities are 
concerned, are usually abortive. 
Thi.s phenomenon i.*) krmwn as pro- 
liferation of tlie floral axis. 

Flower-buds, like leaf-buds, are 
produced in the axil of lcavc.s, 
which are culled brads. 

The term brad is properly applied 
to the leaf from which the primary 
Dracu axis, whether 

simple or branched, 
arises, while the leaves which arise 
on the axis between the bract and 
the outer envelope of tlic flower 
are brad voles or bractlds. Bracts 
sometimes do not differ from 
Fio. I.— Proliferous Rose, the ordinary leaves, as in VeronUa 
5 , Sepals transformed into hederi folta, Vinca, Anagallis and 
leaves. A juga. In general as regards their 

р, Petals multiplied at the appearance they differ : 

which are reduced in from ordinary leaves, the difference 
nnmlier. being greater in the upper than 

с, ColoiirtHl leaves represent- in the lower branches of an inflor- 

ing abortive camels. escence. Th(*y arc distinguished 

impi-rfcct flower at its posiuoii at the base of 

apex. the flower or flower-stalk. Their 

arrangement is similar to tlmt of^ 
the leaves. When the flower is sessile the bracts arc often 
applied closely to the calyx, and may thus be confounded with 
it, as in the order Malvaceae and species of Dianihuf^ and winter 
uoonite {Eranikis), where they have received the name of epiQolyx 
or calyculus. In some Rosaceous plants an epicalyx is present, 
due to the formation of stipulary structures by the sepals! In 
many cases bracts act as protective organs, within or beneath 
which the young flowers are concealed in their earliest stage bf 
growth. 

When bracts become coloured, as in Amlierstia nobtlis, 
Euphorbia splendens, Erica elegans and Salvia splendens, they 
may be mistaken for parts of the corolla. They arc sometimes 
mere scales or threads, and at other times are undeveloped, 
giving rise to the ehracteale inflorescence of Cruciferae and some 
Jioraginaceae. Sometimes they are empty, no flower-buds 
being produced in their axil. A series of empty coloured bracts 
terminates the inflorescence of Salvia Horminuin* The smaller 
bracti or bracteoles, which occur among the subdivisions of a 
branching inflorescence, often produce no flower-buds, and thus 
anomalies occur in the floral arrangements. Bracts are occasion- 
ally persistent, remainiitg long attached to the base of the 
peduncles, bat more usually they are’ deciduous, falling off early 



by an articulation, in some instances ’they form part o1 the 
fruit, bCcojhing incorporated with other organs. Thus, the cones 
of firs and the stroboli of the hop arc composed of a series of 
spirally arranged bracts tjovcrmg fertile flowers ; and the scales 
on the fruit of the pine-apple are of the same nature. At the 
base of the general umbel in umbelliferous plants a whorl of 
bracts often exists, called a general involucre, and at the base 
of the smaller umbels or umbcllules there is a similar leafy whorl 
called an tmolucel or partial involucre^ In some instances, as in 
fooVs-parsley, there is no general involucre, but simply an 
involucel \ while in other cases, as in fennel or dill (fig. 15), 
neither involucre nor involucel is developed. In Compositiie 
the name involucre is applied to the bracts surrounding the head 



Fig. 2 . — Head (capitnlum) of 
Marigold {Calendula), showing 
a congeries of flowers, ('ticjo.S(*d 
by raws of bracts, ? , at tin* 1 
which arc collectively culled an 
involucre. 



From Strusbiirgcrh Lrhil>}ick dcr BiHanik, 
by t»erini'jsiun of Liiii^tav 

b'lG. Ciipiile of Ouerrus Arp- 
laps, cp, Cupule ; gl, "fruit. (Aft^ r 
Duciiartre.) 


of flowers (fig. 2, i), as in marigold, dandelion, daisy, artichoke. 
This involucre is frequently composed of sevend rows of Icaficib, 
which are either of the same or of different forms and long! 1 is, 
and often lie over each other in an imhru'ateil manner, iiie 
leaves of the involucre are spiny in thistles and in teazel (Ik/ - 
sacus), and hooked in burdock. Such whorled or \erliciflate 
bracts generally remain separate (polyphyllous), but may be 
united by cohesion (gamop/iy lions), as in many spc'f'ies of i n- 
plcurum and in JMvalvra. In Composilae besicu s I he invoh\ l e 
there arc frequently chaffy and setose bracts at the base of cxuii 
flower, and in Dipsacaceae a membrantrus tiiUc surrounds ea- h 
flow^cr. These structures are of the nature of an epioalyx. in 
the acorn the cupule or cup (fig. 3) is formed by a growiu.g 
upwards of the flower-stalk immediately beneath the flov.er, 
upon which scaly or spiny protuberances appear ; it is of the 
nature of bracts. Bracts also compose the iiusky covering of 
the hazel-nut. 

When bracts become united, and overlie each other in sevwal 
rows, it often happens that the outer ones do not produce flowers, 
that is, are empty or sterile. In the artichoke the outer imbri- 
cated scales or bracts are in this condition, and it is from the 
membranous white scales or bracts (pakac) furiaing the choke 
attached to the edible receptacle that the flowers arc produced. 
The sterile bracts of the daisy occasionally produce capitula, 
and give rise to the hen-ond-chickens daisy. In place of develop- 
ing flower-buds, bracts may, in certain circuiustances, as in 
proliferous or viviparous plants, produce leaf-buds* 

A sheathing bract ejidosing one or several flowers is called 
a spaHic, It is common among Monocotyledons, as Narcissus 
(fig. 4), snow-flake, and palms. In some palms it is 20 
it, long, and encloses 200,000 flowers. It is often asspci^itcd 
with that form of inflorescence termed the spadix, and j»ay be 
coloured, as in Anihurium, or white, as in arum lily {Richardia 
aethiopica). When the sp^ix is compound or branching, as in 
palms, there are smaller spathes, surrounding separate peirts of 
the inflorescence. The spathe, protects the flower? in their ycamg 
state, and often falls off after they are developedi or down 
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Fit;. 4. Flov\t’rs ol Narcissu.'i 
{Naycixsus Tazetta) bursting from 
a sheathing bract 6. 


in a withered form, as in some palms, Typha and In 

grasses the 4>uter scales or glumes of the spikdets are sterile 
bracts (fig. 5, gi) j and in Cyperaceae bracts enclose the organs 

of reproductioru Bracts are 
frequently changed into com- 
plete leaves. 'Ihis change is 
called phyllody of bracts, and 
is seen in species of Plantago^ 
especially in the variety of 
Planiago media, called the 
rose - plantain in gardens, 
where the bracts become leafy 
and form a rosette round the 
flowering axis. Similar changes 
occur in Planiago major, P, 
lanceolaia, Ajuga reptans, 
dandelion, daisy, dahlia and 
in umbelliferous plants. The 
conversion of bracts into 
stamens {staminody of bracts) 
has been observed in the case 
of Abies exedsa. A lengthen- 
ing of the axis of the female 
»trobilu.s of Coniferac is not 
of infrequent occurrence in 
Crypinmeria japonica, larch (Larix ampaea), &c., and this is 
usually associated with a Icaf-like condition of the bracts, and 
^ sometimes even with 

the development of 
leaf- bearing shoots in 
place of the scales. 

Tlie arrangement of 
the flowers on the axis, 
or the ramification of 
the floral axis, is called 
the infloresrence. The 
primary axi.s of the 
inflorescence is some- 
times called the rachis ; 
Us branches, whether 
terminal or lateral, 
which form the stalks 
supporting flowers or 
chistcrs of flowers, arc 
pedundes, aikd if small 
branches ate given off 
by it, they are called 
pedicels. A flower 
having a stalk is called 
pedunculate or pedicel- 
late ; one having no stalk h sessile. In describing a branching 
inflorescence, it is common to speak of the rachis as primary 
floral axis, its branches as the secondary floral axe.S|dieir divi- 
sions as the tertiary AqieI axes, 
and so on ; thus avoiding any 
confusion that might arise from 
the use of the terms rachis, ped- 
uncle and pedicel. 

The peduncle is simple, bearing 
a single flower, as in primrose; 
or branched, as in London-pride. 
It is sometirtes succulent, as in 
the cashew, in which it forms the 
large coloured expansion sup- 
porting the nut ; spiral, as in 
Cyclamen and Vcdlisneria ; or 
spiny, AS in Alyssum spinostm. When the peduncle proceeds 
from radical leaves, that is, from an axis which is so shortened 
as to brin^ the leaves close together in the form of n cluster, as 
in the pnmrosfe, auricula or hyacinth, it is termed a scape. 
The floral axis mky be shortened, assuming a flattened, convex 
or concave fortn, and bearing numcrotis flowers, as in the arti- 



Fig, 5. — Spikelct of Oat {Avena sativa) 
laid open, showing the sterile bracts W, gt, 
or empty glumes ; e, the fertile or floral 
glume, with a dorsal awn a ; p, the pale ; 
fs, an abortive flower. 



Fro. ^.—Peduncle of Fig 
{Ficus Carica), ending in a 
hollow receptacle, enclosing 
numerous male and female 

flowers. 


choke, daisy and flg (fig. 6). 'Ihe floral axis sometimes appears aa 
if formed by several peduncles 
united together, constituting a 
fasciated axis, as in the co^s- 
comb, in which the flowers form 
a peculiar crest at the apex of 
the flattened peduncles. Adhe- 
sions occasionally take place 
between the peduncle and the 
bracts or leaves of the plant, as 
in the lime-tree (fig. 7). The 
adhesion of the peduncles to the 
stem accounts for the extra- 
axillary position of flowers, as 
in many SoJanaceae. When this 
union extends for a considerable 
length along tlic stem, several 
leaves may be interposed be- 
tween the part where the ped- 
uncle becomes free and the leaf 
whence it originated, and it may 
be difficult to trace the con- 
nexion. The peduncle occasion- 
ally becomc.s aljortivc, and in 
place of bearing a flower, is trans- 
formed into a tendril ; at other 
times it is hollowed at the apex, 
so as apparently to form the 
lower part of the outer whorl of 
floral leaves as in Eschscholtzia. 

The termination of the peduncle, 7.— Infloresmicc of the 

or the part on which the whorls platyphyllos) {naU 

of the flower are arranged, is "branch, 
called the thalamus, torus or re- b, Petiole with uxiilary bud. 
eepiacle. Attached to Uic peduncle 

There are two distinct types of ^ 
inflorescence — one in which the CwoHa, 
flowers arise as lateral shoots s] Stamens, 
from a primary axis, which goes /» Ovary, 
on elongating, and the lateral Flowex-bud. 
shoots never exceed in their devekip^ent the length of the 
primary axis beyond their 
point of origin. The flowers 
are thus always axillary. 
Exceptions, such as in cruciferous 
plants, are due to the non-appear- 
ance of the bracts. In the other 
type the primary axis terminates 


Fig. 9. — Head of flowers (capituTmn) 
of Scabiosa atropurpurea. The inflor- 
escence is eimpte and indeterminate, 
and the expansion of the flowers cen- 
tripetal, those at the circumference 
opening first, 

in n single flower, but lateral axes arc 
given ol from the axils of the bracts, 
which again repeat the primary axis ; 
the development of lateral axis 
is stronger than that of the primary 
(Fran strubarfcr'ii LtkHmih axb beyond its point of origin. The 
^ pcnni«k,B of Gu«t.v produccd ffi this inflorescence 

Fig. 8 .— Raceme of Linmnu are thus terminal. The first kind 
striaia, i, bract. inflorescence is indeterminate, 

tndifimie or amTlary.r Here the axis is either elongated| 
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producing flower-buds as it grows, the lower expanding first 
(fig, 8), or it is shortened and depressed, and the outer flowers 
expand first (fig. 9). The expansion of the flowers is thus 
centrifyetal, that is, from base to apex, or from circumference 
to centre. 

The second kind of inflorescence is determinaiCy definite or 
ierminaL In this the axis is either elongated and ends in a solitary 
flower, w^hich thus terminates the axis, and if other flowers are 
produced, they belong to secondary axes farther from the centre ; 

or the axis is shortened and flat- 
tened, producing a number of 
separate floral axes, the central 
one expanding first, while the 
others are developed in succession 
farther from the centre. The ex- 
pansion of the flowers is in this 
case centrifugal y that is, from apex 
to base, or from centre to circum- 
ference. It is illustrated in fig. 10, 
Ranunculus bulbosus; a' is the 
primary axis swollen at the base in 
a bulb-like manner by and with 
roots proceeding from it. From 
the leaves which are radical pro- 
ceeds the axis ending in a solitary 
terminal flower f. About the 
middle of this axis there is a leaf 
or bract, from which a secondary 
floral axis a" is produced, ending 
in a single flower f, less advanced 
than the flower f. This secondary 
axis bears a le^ also, from which 
a tertiary floral axis a*" is pro- 
duced, bearing an unexpanded solitary flower From this 
tertiary axis a fourth is in progress of formation. Here f is the 
termination of the primary axis, and this flower expands first, 
while the other flowers are developed centrifugally on separate 
axes. 

A third series of inflorescences, termed mixed, may be recog- 
nized. In them the primary axis has an arrangement belonging 
to the opposite type from that of the branches, or vice versa. 
According to the mode and degree of development of the lateral 
shoots and also of the bracts, various forms of both inflorescences 
result. 

Amongst indefinite forms the simplest occurs when a lateral 
shoot produced in the axil of a large single foliage leaf of the plant 
ends in a single flower, the axis of the plant elongating beyond, 
as in V eronica hederifolia. Vinca minor and Lysimachia nemorum. 
The flower in this case is solitary, and the ordinary leaves become 
bracts by producing flower-buds in place of leaf-buds ; their 
number, like that of the leaves of this main axis, is indefinite, 
^■arying with the vigour of the plant. Usually, however, the 
floral axis, arising from a more or less altered leaf or bract, 
instead of ending in a solitary flower, is prolonged, and .bears 
numerous bracteoles, from which smaller peduncles are produced, 
and those again in their turn may be branched in a similar way. 
Thus the flowers are arranged in groups, and frequently very 
complicated fom\s of inflorescence result. When the primary 
j)eduncle or floral axis, as in fig. 8, is elongated, and gives off 
pedicels, ending in single flowers, a raceme is product, as in 
currant, hyacinth and barberry. If the secondary floral axes 
^ive rise to tertiary ones, the raceme is branching, and forms a 
panicle y as in Yucca gloriosa. If in a raceme the lower flower- 
stalks are developed more strongly than the upper, and thus ail 
the flowers are nearly on a level, a corymb is formed, which may be 
simple, as in fig. 1 1, where the primary axis a' gives off secondary 
axes fl", which end in itnw flowers ; or branching, where 
the secondary axes again subdwHae. If the pedicels are very short 
or wanting, so that the flowers are sessile, a spike is produced, as 
in Planiago and vervain (Verbena officinalis) (fig. 12), If the 
spike bears unisexual flowers, as in willow or hazel (fig. 13), it is an 
amentum or catkin, hence such trees are called amentiferous ; at 


other times it becomes succulent, bearing numerous flowers, 
surrounded by a sheathing bract or spathe, and then it constitutes 
a spadiXy which may be simple, as in Arum maculatum (fig. 14), 
or branching as in palms. A spike bearing female flowers only, 
and covered with scales, is a sirobilus, as in the hop. In grasses 


Fk.. 11. Fig. 12. Fig. 13. 

Fig. II. — Coiy-mb of Cerasus Mahaleb, terminating an abortive 
branch, at the base of which are modified leaves in the form of scales, 
e. a\ Primary axis ; a", secondary axes bearing flowers ; b, bract in 
the axils of which the secondary axes arise. 

Fig. 12.-— Spike of Vervain {Vetbnia officinalis), showing sessile 
flowers on a common rachis. The flowers at the lower part of the 
spilce have paswd info fruit, those towards the middle are in full 
bloom, and those at the loj) art' only in bud. 

Fig. 13. -Amentum or calkin ol Hazel {Corylus AvrMatta), consist- 
ing of an axis or rachis covered with bracts in the form of scales, 
each of which covers a male flower, tlie stamens of which are seen 
projecting beyond the scale. The calkin falls off in a mass, separating 
from the branch by an articulation. 

there are usually numerous sessile flowers arranged in small 
.spikes, called locusiae or spikeleiSy which are either set closely 
along a central axis, or produced on secondary axes formed by 
the branching of the central one ; to the latter form the term 
panicle is applied. 

If the primary axis, in place of being elongated, is contracted, 
it gives rise to other forms of indefinite inflorescence. When the 
axis is so shortened that the secondary axes arise from a common 
point, and spread out as radii of nearly equal length, each ending 
m a single flower or dividing again in a similar radiating manner. 



tur OOiamiK, ny ui 

(lusjtav Fischer.) jtjq — Compound umbel of Cora- 

Fig. 14. — Spadix of t^nethum graveolens), having 

Arum maculatum. {AiteT ^ primiiry umbc’l i, and accondary 
Wo.ssidlo.) a, Female umoels fc, without either involucre or 
flowers; b. male flowers; jnvolucel, 
f, hairs representing 
Sterile flowers. 

an umbel is produced, as in fig. 15. From the primary floral 
axis a the secondary axes come off in a radiating or umbrella-like 
manner, and end in small umbels b, which are called parital 
umbels or utnbellules. This inflorescence is seen in hemlock and 
other allied plants, which are hence called mnbellifcroiis. If 
there are numerous flowers on a flattened, convex or slightly 
concave receptacle, having either very short pedicels or none^ a 



Fig. 10. — Plant of lianun- 
cuius bulbosus, showing deter- 
minate inflorescence. 
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capitutum (head) is formed, as in dandelion, daisy and other 
composite plants (fig. 2), also in scabious (fig. 9) and teazel. 
In the American button-bush the heads are globular, in some 
species of teazel elliptical, while in scabious and in composite 
plants, as sunflower, dandelion, thistle, centaury and marigold, 
they are somewhat hemispherical, with a flattened, slightly 
hollowed, or convex disk. If the margins of such a receptacle 
be developed upwards, the centre not developing, a concave 
receptacle is formed, which may partially or completely enclose 
a number of flowers that are generally unisexual. This gives rise 
to the peculiar inflorescence of Dorsteniay or to that of the fig 
(fig. 6), where the flowers are placed on the inner surface of the 
hollow receptacle, and are provided with bracteoles. This in- 
florescence has been called a hypanthodium. 

Lastly, we have what are called compound indefinite inflores- 
cences. In these forms the lateral shoots, developed centripetally 
upon the primary axis, bear numerous bracteoles, from which 
floral shoots arise which may have a centripetal arrangement 
similar to that on the mother shoot, or it may be different. Thus 
we may have a group of racemes, arranged in a racemose manner 
on a common axis, forming a raceme of racemes or compound 
raceme, as in Astilbe. In the same way we may have compound 
umbels, as in hemlock and most Umbelliferae (fig. 15), a com- 
pound spike, as in rye-grass, a compound spadix, as in some 
palms, and a compound capitulum, as in the hcn-and-chickens 
daisy. Again, there may be a raceme of capitula, that is, a group 
of capitula disposed in a racemose manner, as in Petasiies, a 
raceme of umbels, as in ivy, and so on, all the forms of inflores- 
cence being indefinite in disposition. In Eryngitm the shortening 
of the pedicels changes an umbel into a capitulum. 

The simplest form of the definite type of the inflorescence is 
seen in Anemone nemorosa and in gentianclla (Gentiana acaulis), 
where the axis terminates in a single flower, no other flowers 
being produced upon the plant. This is a solitary terminal 
inflorescence. If other flowers were produced, they would arise 
as lateral shoots from the bracts below the first-formed flower. 
The general name of cyme is applied to the arrangement of a 
group of flowers in a definite inflorescence, A cymose inflores- 
cence is an inflorescence where the primary floral axis before 
terminating in a flower gives off one or more lateral unifloral 
axes which repeat the process — the development being only 
limited by the vigour of the plant. The floral axes are thus 
centrifugally developed. The cyme, according to its develop- 
ment, has been characterized as biparous or uniparous. In fig. 16 
the biparous cyme is represented in the flowering branch of 
Cerasiium. Here the primary axis t ends in a flower, which has 
passed into the state of fruit. At its base two leaves are produced, 
in each of which arise secondary axes Z' ending in single flowers, 
and at the base of these axes a pair of opposite leaves is produced, 
giving rise to tertiary axes f t", ending in single flowers, and 
so on. The term dichasium has also been applied to this form 
of cyme. 

In the natural order Carophyllaceae (pink family) the dichasial 
form of inflorescence is very general. In some members of the 
order, as Dianthus harbatus, D. carthusianorum, &c., in which 
the peduncles are short, and the flowers closely approximated, 
with a centrifugal expansion, the inflorescence has the form of a 
contracted dichasium, and receives the name of fascicle. When 
the axes become very much shortened, the arrangement is more 
complicated in appearance, and the nature of the inflorescence 
can only be recognized by the order of opening of the flowers. 
In Labiate plants, as the dead-nettle {Lamium), the flowers are 
produced in the axil of each of the foliage leaves of the plant, 
and they appear as if arranged in a simple whorl of flowers. 
But on examination it is found that there is a central flower 
expanding first, and from its axis two secondary axes spring 
bearing solitary flowers; the expansion is thus centrifugal. 
The inflorescence is therefore a contracted dichasium, the flowers 
being sessile, or nearly so, and the clusters arc called verticiUasters 
(fig. 17). Sometimes, especially towards the summit of a di- 
chasium, owing to the exhaustion of the growing power of the 
plant, only one of the bracts gives origin to a new axis, the other 


remaining empty ; thus the inflorescence becomes unilateral, 
and further development is arrested. In addition to the dichasial 
form there are others where more than two lateral axes are 
produced from the primary floral axis, each of which in turn 



(From StrasburRer'H Lthrhuch dtr Hotanik, liy pcrm'isMon of Gustav Fisciirr.) 

Fig. 16. — Cymose inflorescence (dichasium) of Cerastium colltnum; 
successive axes. (After Duchartre.) 

produces numerous axes. To this form the terms trichasial and 
polychasial cyme have been applied ; but thc.se are now usually 
designated cymose umbels. They are well seen in some species 
of Euphorbia. Another term, anthela, has been used to. dis- 
tinguish such forms as occur in sever^ species of Luzula and 



Fig. 17. — Flowering stalk of the White Dead-nettle {Lamium 
album). The bracts arc like the ordinary leaves of the plant, and 
produce clusters of flowers in their axil. The clusters are called 
verticiUasters, and consist of flowers which arc produced in a centri- 
fugal manner. 

Juncus, where numerous lateral axes arising from the primary 
axis grow very strongly and develop in an irregular manner. 

In the uniparous cyme a number of floral axes are successively 
developed one from the other, but the axis of each successive 
generation, instead of producing a pair of bracts, produces only 
one. The basal portion of the consecutive axes may become 
much thickened and arranged more or less in a straight line. 
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wad tihi!tft«collectively form an apparent or tahe axis or sympodmm, 
a»id the infionescence thus simuJates a mceme. In the true 
raceme, however, we find only a single axis, producing in sucoes- 
tion a senes of bracts, from which the floral pedundbs arise oa 
lateral shoots, and thus cacli flower is on the same side of the 
floral axis as the bract in the axil of which it is developed ; but 
in the uniparous cyme the flower o{ each of these axes, the basal 
portions of which unite to form the false axis, is situated on the 
opposite side of the axis to the bract from which it apparently 
arises (fig. i8). The bract is not, however, the one from which 
the axis terminating in the flower arises, but is a bract produced 
upon it, and gives origin in its axil to a new axis, the basal portion 



I’K.. 10. Fig. 21. 


Fig. i 8.— Holicoi.! cyme of a species oVAUtrnemefia. a^, a.^, flg 
&c., separate axes succe.s.sively developed in llic axils of the corre- 
sponding bracts Ac., and ending in a flower Arc. 'J'he | 

-wUole appears to form a simple raceme of which the axes form the 
intc* modes. 

Fig. ](>. — Scorpioidal or cicinal cyme of Forget-me-not {Myosotis 
palustris). 

Fig. 20 . ‘ -Diagram of definite floral axes a, 6, c, d, e, Ac. 

Fig. 21 . — Flowering stalk of Ragwort (5i?Hiirio). The flowers are 
m heads (capitnla), and open from the circumference inwards in an 
indefinite centripetal manner. The heads of flow’ers, on the other 
hand, taken collectively, expand centrifugally— the central one a 
first, • 

of which, constituting the next part of the false axis, occupies 
the angle between this bract and its parent axis — tlw bract 
from wliich the axis really does arise being situated lower down 
upon the same side of the axis w'ith itself. The uniparous cyme 
presents two forms, the scorpioid or cicinal and the helicoid or 
hosirychoid. 

In the scorpioid C}'me the fldwcrs are arranged alternately in a 
double row along one side false axis (fig. 19), the bracts 

when developed forming £u|||gp^fiuuble row on the opposite 
side; the whole infloresc^llHiilN^ curves on itself like a 
scoF^on 5 tail, hence its niij||bdn&ifiig. 20 is shown a diagram- 
matte sketch of this orrangRKnl. 'Ihe false axis, a h c i, \s 
fonned by successive gencrationfi of unifioral axes, the flowers 
being arranged along one side aheroately and in a double row ; 
had the bracts been developed they wcmld have formed a simflar 
double row on the opposite side of the false axis ; the whole 


mfloresoeoce ts represented as curved on itself. The inflorescence 
in the iaoziiiy Boraginaoeae are usually regarded as true scorpioid 
cymes. 

In the helicoid cyme there is also a false axis formed by the 
basal portion of the separate axes, but the flowers are not placed 
in a double row, but in a single row, and form a spiral or helix 
round tlie false axis. In AUiroemma^ as represented in fig. 18, 
the axis ends in a flower (cut off in the figure) and bears a leaf. 
From the axil of tliis leaf, that is, between it and the primary 
axis aj arises a secondary axis ending in a flower /^, and 
producing a leaf about the middle. From the axil of this leaf 
a tertiary floral axis ending in a flower takes origin. 
In this case the axes are not arranged in two rows along one 
side of the false axis, but are placed at regular intervals, so as 
to form an elongated spiral round it. 

Compound definite inflorescences are by no means common, 
but in Streptocarpus polyanthus and in several calceolarias 
we probably have examples. Here there are scorpioid cymes oj 
pairs of flowers , each pair consisting of an older and a younger 
flower. 

Forms of inflorescence occur, in which both the definite 
and indefinite types are represented — mixed inflorescences. 
Thus in Composite plants, suchas hawkweeds(/ii>rtfa«) 
and ragworts {SencciOf fig. 21), the heads of flow^ers, 
taken as a whole, are developed centrifugally, the 
terminal head first, while tlie florets, or small flow'ers 
on the receptacle, open centripetally, those at tlie circumference 
firet. So fdso in Labiatac, such us deud-neltle (Latnium), the 
different whorls of inflorescence are developed centripetally, 
while the florets of the verlicillaster are centrifugal. This mixed 
character presents difficulties in such cases as Labiatac, where 
the leaves, in place of retaining their ordinary form, bt‘Comc 
bracts, and thus might lead to the supposition of the whole 
series of flowers being one inflorescence. In such cases Uic cymes 
are described as spiked, racemose, or panicled, ^cording to 
circumstances. In Haxifraga umbrosa (London-prlde) and in 
the horse-chestnut we meet with a raceme of scorpioid cymes ; 
in sea-pink, a capitulum of contracted scorpioid cymes (often 
called a glomerulus); in laurustinus, a compound umbel of 
dichasial cymes ; a scorpioid cyme of Ciipitula in Vernonia 
scorptoides. The so-called catkins of the birch arc, in reality, 
spikes of contracted dichasial cymes. In the bell-flower (Cam- 
pantda) there is a racemose uniparous cyme. In the privet 
(Ligustrim vulgar e) there are numerous racemes of dichasLi 
arranged in a racemose manner along an axis ; the whole inflores- 
cence thus has an appearance not unlike a bunch of grapes, 
and has been called a thyrsus^ 

Tauui.ar Vikw of Inflore.scf.nces 

A. Indefinite Centripetal Infiorescence. 

I. Flowers solitary, axillary. Vtnea, Veronica hederifolia, 

II. Flowers in group.s, pedicellate. 

1. Klongated form {'Rucemv), Hyacinth, Luhar)} imif Currant . 

(Corymb), Omithogalum. 

2. Contracted or shortened form (Umbel), Cowslip, 

Astrdntia, 

ni. Flowers in groups, sessile. 

I. Elongated form (Spike), Plantago, 

(Spikdet), Grasses, 

(Aineiitum, Calkin), Hazel. 

(Spadix) Aumi, some Palms. 

(Strobilus), Hop. 

8. Contracted or shortened form (Capitulum), Daisy, Dande- 
lion, Scaliious. 

IV, Compound Indefinite Inflorescence. 

a. Compound Spike, Pye fjrass. 

h, Com]X>und Spadix, Palms. 

c. 'CompouTud Raceme, Astilhe. 

d. Compound Umbel, Hemlock and most Umhelliferaa*^ 

f. Raceme of C^pitula, Peiasttes. .m 

/. Raceme of Umbels, Ivy. 

B. Definite Centrifugal Inflorescence. 

I. Flowers solitary, terminal. Gmtiamlla, Tetiip. 

IL Flowers in Cymes. 

X. Uniparous Cyme. 

a. Helicoid Cyme (axes forming a spiral). 

Elongated form, A istwemeria. 
extracted form, Wiiaenia eorymdasa. 
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Scorpioid Cyme (aices imllateral, tivo rows). 
Elott^'ted form, Forg^ Sytnj^yimh 

H^nbune. 

Contracted form, Frodiutn^ Afskemlla arp$nsis. 

3, BiparousCyme (Dichotomous), including j-^-eliotoinou$ 
Cvmcs (Dicliasium, Cymose UTii1>ei, Anthela). 

a. ]elon^^iUod form, V$rasiiim, Stillsria. 

b. Contracted fornj (Vcrliciliaster), JDmd^mUtUf P^lar^ 

gtmtimi. 

3. Compound Definite Infloresccujce, Sfrepiocarpus poly 
nnthns^ muny Calceolarias. 

C, Mixed Infloresceace. 

Bacfiu'' of Scorpioid Cymes, fiorsc^ckfiSlmtl. 

Scorpioid Cyme of Capituln, Vernonia siorpioides. 
Compound thuibel of Picliotomous Cymes, Laurustinus. 
Capitulum of contracted Scorpibid Cymes (Glomerulus), 
Soa-pink. 

The flower consists of the floral axis bearing the sporophylls 
(stamens and carpels), usually willi certain protective cnvtnopes. 

The axis is usually very much 
The contracted, no inter 
fiowar, being devel- 

oped, and the portion 
bearing the floral leaves, termed 
the thalamus or UmiSy frequently 
lA-pands into a conical, flattened 
or hollowed expansion ; at other 
limes, though rarely, the inter- 
nodes are developed and it is 
elongated. Upon this torus the 
parts of the flower arc arranged 
in a crowded manner, usually 
forming a series of verticils, the 
parts of which alternate ; hut 
they are sometimes arranged 
spirally especially if the floral 
axis be elongated. In a typical 
flower, as in fig. 22, we recognize 
four distinct whorls of leaves : 
;an outer whorl, the ralyx of 
sepals; within it, another whorl, 
the parts alternating with those 
of the outer whorl, the corolla of 
petals ; next a whorl of parts 
alternating with the parts of 
the corolla, the nndroccium of 
stamens ; and in the centre the 
gynoechm of carpels. Fig. 23 is 
a diagrammatic representation 
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Fig. 22 .- Flowur <if Svditm the arrangement of the parts 
f-nfewjr. Sy Sepals ; p, petals; /i, uf such .a flower ; it is known as 

a iiordl diagram. The flower is 
supposed to he out transversely, 
and the part.s of each whorl 
arc distinguished by a different 
symbol. Of these whoris the 
two internal, forming the sporo- 
phylls, constitute the essential 


fitumens; carpds. 

Fig. 25.- Diagram of a com- 
pletely symmetrical flower, con- 
sisting of four whorls, euch of 
five pHrt>«. Sy Scpails ; p, petals ; 
/I, stamens; carpels. 

Fig. 24. — MonochlamVideous 
(aputalous) flower of Gooee- 
loot {Clu^nopodiufn)y consisting 


of a single jicrianth (calyx) of five *Jrgans of reproduction ; the two 
pa^ eiicloaing five stamens, outer whorls are the protective 

of the jn-tals. g^ierally of a greenish 

Fic. 25. ■ Stamen, consisting colour ; their function is mainly 
of a filament (stalk) / and an protective, shielding the more 

wWch'i“Shar"i"d^h?o^^^^^ 

w the two lobes of tlie anther. are 

FiG, 26.--The pistil of Tobacco usually showy, and normally 
consisting alternate with the sepals. Some- 

c^itoMie atigm«V Tfie pisUl is n"<i are 

placed on the receptacle r, at the Similar; m such cases the term 
extremity of the peduncle. ^ianth, or peri^ofie, is applied. 

^us, in the tulip, crocus, hly, 
hy^th, we speak of the parts of the perianth, in place of 
calyx and corolla, although m these plants there is an outer 


(calyx), of three parts, aftd an ihfter (Goif<«ft), «f a 
nmimr number, alternating with them. When the parts (rf 
the calyx are in appearance like petals they are aaid U> be 
petalotd, as in Liliaceae. In some cases the petals have the 
appearance of sepals, then they are sepaloid^ as in Juncaccue. 
In plants, as Nymphaea alha, where a spiral arrangemei^ of the 
floral leaves occur, it is not easy to say where the calype ends 
and the corolla begins, as these two whorls jiass insensiWy into 
each other. When both calyx 'and corolla are present, the plants 
are dichlamyieous ; when One only is present, tlie flower is 
termed iMnothlamydeous or upetaious, having no petals (flg. 24), 
Sometimes both arc aUsent, when the flower is acUmydeous, 
or naked, as in w'illow. The outermost series of the essential 
organs, collectively termed the androcciumy is compoaed of the 
microsporophyfls known as the stammal leaves or stamens. In 
their most differentiated form each consists of a stalk, the 
filament (fig. 25, /), supporting at its summit the anther 
(a), consisting of the pollen-sacs which contain the powdery 
pollen (p), the microspores, which is ultimately discharged 
therefronrt. The gynoerium or pistil is the central portion 
of the flower, terminating the floral axis. It consists of one 
or more carpels (megasporophylis), either separate (fig. 22, c) 
or combined (fig. 24). 'Hie parts distinguished in the pistil 
are the ovary (fig. 2d, ()), which is the lower portion enclosing 
the ovules destined to become seeds, and the stigma (g), a portion 
of loose cellular tissue, the receptive surface on which the pollen 
is deposited, which is either sessile on the apex of the ovary, 
as in the poppy, or is separated from it by a prolonged portion 
called the shie (.?). 'Ihc androecium and gjmoecium are not 
present in all flowers. When both are present the flower is 
hermaphrodite ; and in descripti\’u botany such a flower is 
indicated by the .symbol ^ . When only one of those organs 
is present the flower is unisexual or diclinous, and is either male 
{stanunate), ^ , or female (pistillate), ? . A flower then normally 
consists of tjke four series of leaves — wdyx, corolla, androecium 
and gynoecium— and when these are all present the flower is 
complete. These arc usually densely crowded 
upon the thalamus, but in some instances, 
after apical growth has ceased in the aads, 
an elongation of portions of tiie recepti^ 
by intercalary^ growth occurs, by whi<?h 
hanges in the position of the parts may be 
brought about. Thus in LyeMnis an elongor 
tion of the axis betwuxt the calyx and the 
coroliu takes place, and in this way they are 
separated by an i^t(T^'al. Again, in the 
pa.ssion-flower (Passi flora) the stamens are 
separated from the corolla by an elongated 
portion of the axis, which Iras consequently pic. 27.-jCalyx 
been termed the androphore ; and in Passi- and pistil of Fmx- 
fiora also, fraxinella (fig. 27), Cappari- (DtcfamHut 

daceae, and sonie other plants, the ovar\^ is 
raised upon a distinct stalk termed the Lvera^^'^^carpefe, 
gynopkore ; it is thus separated from the wiikh are elev^d 
stamens, and is said to be stipiiaie. Usually or gyno- 

the successive whorls of the flower, disposed frnm 
from below upwards or from without in- 
wards upon the floral axis, are of the same number of parts, or 
are a multiple of tlie same number of parts, those of one whorl 
alternating with those of the whorls next it. 

In the more primitive types of flowers the torus is more or 
less convex, and the series of organs follow in regular snccesskm, 
culminating in the carpels, in the formation of which the growth 
of the axis is closed (fig. 28). This arrangement is known as 
hypogynous, the other series (calyx, corolla and stamens) being 
l:>eneath (hy^-) the gynoecium. In other oases, the apex of the 
growing point ceases to develop, and the parts below form a cop 
around it, from the rim of which the outer itiembers of the flower 
are developed around (peri-) the carpek, which are ‘formed ifwn 
the apex of the growing-point at the bottom of the cup. This 
arrangement is kmown as perigynous (figi 29). In cuo^ caaes 
this is carded falrther and a cavity is f onned wWch is looled over 
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memberi of the flower miiog 
of ^ J'?o^»*ch.)i*Juch is imiffediatdy aboTO^ 
vmy «he tem epigyny -(fig™ 



Fig, 28, 


p Fig. 29, Fig. 30. 

hypogyny, perigyny 

j Ot thfj Aower. a, Stamens; c, carpels; />, petals; 

a flower consists of parts arranged in whorls it is said 
to be cyclic^ and if all the whorls have an equal number of parts 
and are alternate it is encyclic (figs. 22, 23). In 
0/ contrast to the cyclic flowers are those, as in Magnoli- 
Howwr, aceae, where the parts are in spirals {acyclic). Flowers 
which are cyclic at one portion and spiral at another, 
as in many Ranunculaceae, are termed hemicyclic. In spiral 
flowers the distinction into series is by no means easy, and usually 
there is a gradual passage from sepaloid through petaloid to 
staminal parts, as in the water-lily family, Nymphaeaceae (figs. 
31, 32), although in some plants there is no such distinction, the 



Fig. 32. Fig. 31. 

Fnjm Strasburger's Text-Book of Botany, by ])crnii<,»ion of Mucintllui & Co., Ltd. 

Figs. 31 and 32, — White Water Lily, Fi.sj. 31. flower; fip. 32, 
successive stages, a-/» in the transition from petals to stamens. 
(After Wossidlo.) 

parts being all petaloid, as in Trollius. Normally, the parts of 
successive whorls alternate ; but in some- cases we find the parts 
of one whorl opposite or superposed to those of the next whorl. 
In some cases, as in the vine-family Ampelidaceae, this* seems 
to be the ordinary mode of development, but the superposition 
of the stamens on the sepals in many plants, as in the pink family, 
Caryophyllnceae, is due to the suppression or alwrtion of the 
whorl of petals, and this idea is borne out by tlie development, 
in some plants of the order, of the suppressed whorl. As a rule, 
whenever we find the parts of one whorl superposed on those of 
another we may suspect some abnormality. 

A flower is said to be symmetrical when each of its whorls 
consists of an equal number of parts, or when the parts of any 
one whorl are multiples of that preceding it. Thus, a sym- 
metrical flower may have five sepals, five petals, five stamens and 
five carpels, or the number of any of these parts may be ten, 
twenty or some multiple of five. Fig. 23 is a diagram of a 
symmetrical flower, with five parts in each whorl, alternating 
with each other. Fig. 33 is a diagram of a symmetrical flower 
of atone-crop, with five sepals, five alternating petals, ten 


stamens and five carpi^ Here the number of parts in tnc 
staminal 3^ori is double in the others, and in such a case 
the additional five parts form a second row alternating with 
the others. In the staminal whorl especially it is common to 
find additional rows. Fig. 34 shows a symmetrical flower, with 
five parts in the three outer rows, and ten divisions in the inner. 
In this case it is the gynoecium which has an additional number 
of parts. Fig. 35 shows a flower of heath, with four divisions 
of the calyx and corolla, eight stamens in two rows, and four 
divisions of the pistil. In fig. 

36 there are three parts in 
each whorl ; and in fig. 37 v 

there are three divisions of 
the calyx, corolla and pistil, 
and six stamens in two rows. 

In all these cases the flower 
is symmetrical. In Mono- 
cotyledons it is usual for the 
staminal whorl to be double, 
it rarely having more than 
two rows, whilst amongst 
dicotyledons there are often 
very numerous rows of 
stamens. The floral envelopes 
are rarely multiplied. Flowers 
in which the number of parts 
in each whorl is the same, are 
isomerous (of equal number) ; 
when the number in some of 
the whorls is different, the 
flower is anisomerous (of un- 
equal number). The pistil- 
late whorl is very liable to 
changes. It frequently 
happens that when it is fully 
formed, the number of . its 
parts is not in conformity 
with that of the other whorls. 

In such circumstances, how- 
ever, a flower has been called 
symmetrical, provided the 
parts of the other whorls arc 
normal, — the permanent state 
of the pistil not being taken 
into account in determining 
symmetry. Thus fig. 38 shows 
a pentamerous symmetrical 
flower, with dimerous pistil. 

Symmetry, then, in botanical 
language, has reference to a 
certain definite numerical 
relation of parts. A flower 
in which the parts are 
arranged in twos is called 
dimerous ; when the parts of 
tlie whorls arc three, four or 
five, the flower is tritnerous, 
tetramerous or pentamerous, 



Fig. 37. 


Fig. 38. 


Fig. 33 — Diagrammatic section 
of a feymmetrical pentamerous 
flower of Stone-crop {Sedurn), con- 
sisting of five sepals (5). five petals 
(/>) altcrnaliug VMth the sepals, ten 
stamens (a) m two rows, and five 
carpels (f) containing ovules. The 
dark lines (<^) on the outside of the 
carjiels are glands. 

Fu,. 34. — Diagram of the flower 
of Flax {JJnutn)^ consisting of five 
sepals (.S'), fi\e petals (/>), five 
stamens («), and five carpels (r), 
each of which is partially divided 
into two. The (lots represent a 
whorl of stamens which has dis- 
appeared. It is j)entamerous. com- 
plete, symmetrical and regular. 

Fig. 35. — Diagram of the flower 
of Heath {Erica), a regular tetra- 
merous flower. 

Fig. 36. —Diagram of the trimer- 
ous symmetrical flower of Iris. 

Fig. 37.— Diagram of the .sj^m- 
metrical trimerous flower of Fntil- 
lary {Fritillaria). 

Fig. 38.— Diagram of the flower 
of Saxifrage {Saxifraga iridactvhtes). 
The calyx and corolla consist of 
five parts, the sTamens are ten in 
two rows, while the pistil has only 
two parts developed. 


respectively. The symmetry 
which is most commonly met with is trimerous and pentamerous 
— the former occurring generally among monocotyledons, the 
latter among dicotyledons. Dimerous and tetramerous sym- 
metry occur also among dicotyledons. 

The various parts of the flower have a certain definite relation 
to the axis. Thus, in axillary tetramerous flowers (fig. 55)^000 
sepal is next the axis, and is called superior or posterior ; ^ther 
is next the bract, and is inferior or anterior, and the other two 
are lateral \ and certain terms are used to indicate that position. 
A plane passing through the anterior and posterior sepal and 
through the floral axis is termed the median plane of the flower ; 
ft plane cutting it at right angles, and passing through the lateral 
sepals, is the lateral plane ; whilst the planes which bisect the 






angles formed bv the lateral, and median planes are the ii^onal 
planes, and in tnese flowers the petals which alternate with ihe 
sepals are cut ^ the diagonal planes. 

In a pentamerous flower one sepal may be superior^ as in t^ 
calyx of Rosaceae and Labiatae ; or it may be inferior^ as in 
the calyx of Leguminosae (flg. 39)— the reverse, by the law of 
alternation, being the case wi£ tbe petals, ^us, in the blossom 
of the pea (%s. 39, 40), the odd petal (vexillum) st is superior, 




Fig. 39.-- Diagram of flower 
of Sweet-pea (LatJiyrus), showing 
five sepals (s), two superior, one 
inferior, and two lateral ; five 
petals (/j), one superior, two in- 
ferior, and two lateral ; ten 
stamens in two rows (a) ; and 
one carpel (c). 


Fig. 40. — Flower of Pea 
(Pisum sativum), showing a papi- 
lionaceous corolla, with one 
petal superior (^/) called the 
standard (vexillum), two inferior 
(car) called the keel (carina), 
and two lateral (a) called wings 
(alae). The calyx is marked c. 


while the odd sepal is inferior. In the order Scrophukriaceae 
one of the two carpels is posterior and the other anterior, whilst 
in Convolvulaceae the carpels are arranged laterally. Sometimes 
the twisting of a part makes a change in the position of other 
parts, as in Orchids, where the twisting of the ovary changes 
the position of the labellum. 

When the different members of each whorl are like in size and 
shape, the flower is said to be regular ; while differences in the 
size and slmpe of the parts of a whorl make the flower irregular, 
as in the papilionaceous flower, represented in fig. 39. When a 
flower can be divided by a single plane into two exactly similar 
parts, then it is .sjiid to be zygomorphic. Such flowers as Papilio- 
naceae, I/tibiatiie, are examples. In contrast with this are 
polysymmetrical or actinomorphic flowers, which have a radial 
symmetry and can be divided by several planes into several 
exactly similar portions ; such are all regukr, symmetrical 
flowers. When the parts of any whorl are not equal to or some 
multiple of the others, then the flower is asymmetrical. This 
want of symmetry may be brought about in various ways. 
Alteration in the .symmetrical arrangement as well as in the 
completeness and regularity of flowers has been traced to sup- 
pression or the fwn-development of parts, degeneration or imperfect 
formation, cohesion or union of parts of the same whorl, adhesion 
or union of the parts of different whorls, multiplication of parts, 
and deduplication (.sometimes called ckorisis) or splitting of parts. 

By suppression or non-appearance of a part at the place where 
it ought to appear if the structure was normal, the symmetry 
or completeness of the flower is disturbed. This suppression 
when confined to the parts of certtiin verticils makes the flower 
asymmetrical. Thus, in many Caryophyllaceae, as Polycarpon 
and Holosteum, while the calyx and corolla are pentamerous, 
there are only three or four stamens and three carpels; in 
Impatiens Noli-me-tangere the calyx is composed of three parts, 
while the other verticils have five ; in labiate flowers there are 
five parts of the calyx and corolla, and only four stamens ; and 
in Tropaeolum pentaphyllum there are five sepals, two petals, 
eight stamens and three carpels. In all these cases the want of 
.symmetry is traced to the suppression of certain parts. In the 
last-mentioned plant the normal number is five, hence it is said 
that there are three petals suppressed, as shown by the position 
of the two remaining ones ; there are two rows of stamens, 
in each of which one is wanting; and there are two carpels 
suppressea. In many instances the parts which are afterwards 
suppressed can be seen in the early stages of growth, and occasion- 
ally some vestiges of them remain in the fully developed flower. 
By the suppression of the verticil of the stamens, or of the 
carpels, flowers become unisexual or diclinous, and by the 
suppression of one or both of the floral envelopes, monochlamy- 
deous and achlamydeous flowers are produced. The suppression 


of p^ts of the flower inay be carried so far ttot.^at last a flower 
consists of only one part of one whorl. In the Eu^orbiaceae \ve 
have an excellent example of the gradual suppmsipn of parts, 
where from an apetalous, trimerous, staminal flower Ve pass to 
one where one of the stamens is suppressed, and then to forms 
where two of them are wanting. We next have flowers in which 
the calyx is suppressed, and its place occupied by one, two or 
three bracts (so that the flower is, properly speaking, achlamy- 
deous), and only one or two stamens are produced. And finally, 
we find flowers consisting of a single stamen with a bract. There 
is thus traced a degradation, as it is called, from a flower with 
three stamens and three divisions of the calyx, to one with a 
single bract and a single stamen. 

Degeneration, or the transformation of parts, often gives rise 
either to an apparent want of symmetry or to irregularity in 
form. In unisexual flowers it is not uncommon to find vestiges 
of the undeveloped stamens in the form of filiform bodies or 
scales. In double flowers transformations of the stamens and 
pistils take place, so that they appear as petals. In Canna, 
what are called petals are in reality metamorphosed stamens. 
In the capitula of Compositae we sometimes find the florets 
converted into green leaves. The limb of the calyx may appear 
as a rim, as in some Ilmbelliferae ; or as pappus, in Compositae 
and Valeriana. In Scrophularia the fifth stamen appears as a 
scale-like body ; in other Scrophukriaceae, as in Pentstenwn, 
it assumes the form of a filament, with hairs at its apex in place 
of an anther. 

Cohesion, or the union of parts of the .same whorl, and adhesion, 
or the growing together of parts of different whorls, are causes 
of change both as regards form and symmetry. Thus in Cucurbtla 
the stamens are originally five in number, but subsequently 
some cohere, so that three stamens only are seen in the mature 
flower. Adhesion is well seen in the gynosiemium of orchids, 
where the stamens and stigmas adhere. In Capparidaceae 
the calyx and petals occupy their usual position, but the axis 
is prolonged in the form of a gynophore, to which the stamens 
are united. 

Multiplication, or an increase of the number of parts, gives 
rise to changes. We have already alluded to the interposition 
of new members in a whorl. This takes place chiefly in the 
staminal whorl, but usually the additional parts produced form 
a symmetrical whorl with the others. Jn some instances, 
however, this i.s not the case. Thus in the horse-cbe.stnut there 
is an interposition of two stamens, and thus seven stamens are 
formed in the flower, which is asymmetrical. 

Parts of the flower are often increased by a process of deduplica- 
tion, or chorisis, i.e. the splitting of a part so that two or more 
parts are formed out of what was originally one. Thus in Cruci- 
ferous plants the staminal whorl consists of four long stamens 
and two short ones (tetradynamous). The symmetry in the flower 
is evidently dimerous, and the abnormality in the androcciuni, 
where the four long sUimens are opposite the posterior sepals, 
takes place by a splitting, at a very early stage of development, 
of a single outgrowth into two. Many cases of what was con- 
sidered chorisis are in reality due to the development of stipules 
from the staminal leaf. Thus in Dicentra and Corydalis there 
are six stamens in two bundles ; the central one of each bundle 
alone is perfect, the lateral ones have each only half an anther, 
and are really stipules formed from the staminal leaf. Branching 
of stamens also produces apparent want of symmetry ; thus, 
in the so-called polyadelphous stamens of Hypericaceae there 
are really only five stamens which give off numerous branches, 
but the basal portion remaining short, the branches have the 
appearance of separate stamens, and the flower thus seems 
asymmetrical. 

Cultivation has a great effect in causing changes in the various 
parts of plants. Many alterations in form, size, number and 
adhesion of parts are due to the art of the horticulturist. The 
changes in the colour and forms of flowers thus produced are 
endless. In the dahlia the florets are rendered quilled, and are 
made to assume many glowing colours. . In pelargonium the 
flowers have been rendered krger and more showy ; and such is 
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also the ^case with the Ranuncidus, the auricula and the carna- 
tion. Some flowers, with spurred petals In their usual state, 
as columbine, are changed so that the spurs disappear; and 
others, as Linaria, in which one petal only is usually spurred, 
are altered so as to have all the petals spurred, and to present 
what are called pelorian varieties. 

As a convenient method of expressing the arrangement of the 
parts of the flower, floral jormtuae have been devised. Several 
inodes ol expression arc employed. The following is a very 
simple mode which has boen proposed : — ^Tlie several whorls 
are represented by the letters S (sepals), P (petals), St (stamens), 
C (carpels), and a figure marked after each indicates the number 
of parts in that whorl. Thus the formula means that 



Fig. 41. 



Fig. 42. 



Fig. 43. 


Fig. 41. — Tetrattierous ni(Miochlamydeous male flower of the 
Kettle (UrlfVrt). 

Fig. 42 L>i'dgrarn to illustrate valvular or vah ate ae.stivatlon, in 
wliiuh the parts are ])laced in a circle, without overlapping or ioldiiig. 

Fir;. 43. — Diigrain to illustrate induphcdlivo or induplicatc 
aestivalioa, m which the parU ol the verticil arc shghtly tunierl 
inwards at tlu.* edges. 


the flower is perfect, and has pentamerous symmetry, the whorls 
being i.somerous. Such a flower as that of Sedum ( (ig. 33) W'oiild 
be represented by the formula where indicates 

that the staminal whorl consists of two rows of five parts each. 
A flower such as the male flower of the nettle (fig. 41) would Ixj 
cxpres.sed S4PoSt4Co. When no other mark is appended the 
whorls are supposed to be alternate ; but if it is desired to mark 
the position of the w^horls special symbols are employed, 'i'hus, 
to express the superposition of one whorl upon another, a line i.s 
drawn between them, e.g. the symbol S^P^ | is the formula 
of the flower of Primulaceae. 

The manner in which the parts are arranged in the flower-hud 
with respect to each other before opening is the aestivation or 
praefloration. The latter terms are applied to the flower-bud 
in the same way as vernation is to the leaf-bud, and distinctive 
names have been given to the different arrangements exhibited, 
both by the leaves individually and in their relations to each 
other. As regards each leaf of the flower, it is either spread out, 
as the sepals in the bud of the lime-tree, or folded upon itself 
(conduplicate), as in the petals of some species of Lysimachia, 
ox slightly folded inwards or outwards at the edges/ as in the 



Fio. 44. 

Fig. 44. — Diagram to 
aestivation, in which the 


wards at the edges. 

Fig. 45.— Diagri 
which the parts o( 
and are twisted on' 
Fig. 46. — Diagn 
which the parts of 
1 and 2 are whoUv^ 
external and partly^ 




Fig. 46. 

,tc reduplicative or reduplicate 
the whorl are slightly turned out- 


\ illustl|^tjayntorted or twi.'jted aestivation, in 
yhorl a g^ verlappcd by each other in turn, 

iustra|)a the quincuncial aestivation, in 
T areiiDTanged in a spiral cycle, ao that 
4 axid 5 arc internal, and 3 is partly 
* by I. 

calyx of ^ome speciei^Ji^atis ax^f some herbaceous plants, 
^ rolled up at the edfS fWr^ute oTrevolute), or folded trans- 
versely, becoming crumpjed or corrugated^ as in the poppy. 
When the parts ox a whmare^placed in ah exact circle, and are 



applied to each other by their edges only, without overlapping 
or being folded, thtis resembling tlie valves of a seed-vessel, 
the aestivation is valvate (fig. 42). The edges of each of the parts 
may be turned either inwards or outwards ; in the fprmer case 
the aestivation i.s induplicatc (fig. 43), in the latter case reduplicaie 
(fig. 44). When the parts of a single whorl are placed in a circle, 
each of them exhibiting a torsion of its axis, so that by one of its 
sides it overlaps Its neighbour, wd^ilst its side is ovoriapped in like 
manner by that standing next to it, the aestivation is twisted 
or contorted (fig. 45). This arrangement is characteristic of the 
flower-buds of Malvaceae and Apocynaceae, and it is also seen 
in Couvolvulaceoe and CaryophvUaccac. When the flower 
expands, the traces of twisting often disappear, but sometimes, 
as in Apocynaceae, they remain. Those forms of aestivation 
arc such as occur in cyclic flowers, and they arc included under 
circular aestivation. But in spiral flowers we have a different 
arrangement ; thus the leaves of the calyx of CameUia faponica 
cover each other partially like tiles on a house. This aestivation 
is imbricate. At other times, as in the petals of Camellia^ the 
parts envelop each other completely, so as to become convolute. 
This is also seen in a transverse section of the calyx of Magnolia 
grandifloroj where each of the three leaves embraces that within 
it. When the parts of a whorl are five, a.s occurs in many 
dicotyledons, and the imbrication is such that there are two 
parts external, two internal, and a fifth which partially covers 
one of the internal parts by 
its margin, and is In its 
turn partially covered by 
one of the external parts, 
the aestivation is quin- 
ctmeial (fig. 46). Jhis quin- 
cunx is common in the 
corolla of Rosaceae. In 
fig. 47 a section is given 
of the bud of Antirrhinum 
majuSj showing the imbri- 
cate spiral arrangement. 

In this case it will be seen 
that the part marked 5 has, 
by a slight change in posi- 
tion, become overlapped by 
I. This variety of imbri- 
cate aestivation has been 
termed cochlear. In flowers 
such ns those of the pea 
(fig. 40), one of the parts, 
the vexillum, is often large 
and folded over the others, 
giving rise to vexillary 
aestivation (fig. 48), or the 
Carina may perform a similar office, and then the aestivation is 
carinal, as in the Judas-tree (Cercis Siliquastrum). The parts of 
the several verticils often differ in their mode of aestivation. 
Thus, in Malvaceae the corolla is contorted and the calyx valvate, 
or reduplicate ; in St John’s-wort the calyx is imbricate, and 
the corolla contorted. In Convohmlaceae, while the corolla is 
twisted, and has its parts arranged in a circle, the calyx is imbri- 
cate, and exhibits a spiral arrangement. In Guazuma the calyx 
is valvate, and the corolla induplicate. The circular aestivation 
is generally associated with a regular calyx and corolla, while the 
spiral aestivations are connected with irregular as well as with 
regular forms. 

The sepals are sometimes free or separate from each other, 
at other times they arc united to a greater or less extent ; in the 
former case, the calyx is polysepalous, in the lattkr 
gamosepalout or monosepalous. The divisions of the w 
calyx present usually the characters of leaves, and in some cases 
of monstrosity they arc converted into leaf-like organs, as not 
infrequently happens in primulas. They are usuafly entire, 
but occasionally they arc cut in various ways, as in the rose ; 
they are rarely stalked. Sepals are generally a more or less 
oval, elliptical or oMong form, with their apices either blunt or 



Fig. 47. 


Fig. 48. 


Fig. 47.— Diagram to illustrate im- 
bricated acbtivation, iu which the 
partb arc arranged in a bpiral cycle, 
tollowdng the order indicated by the 
figures i] 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Fig. 48 -Diagram of a i>apilio- 
najceous flowTr, showing vexillary 
aestivation. 

1 and 2, The alao or w’ings. 

3, A part of the carina or keel. 

4, The vexillum or standard, which, 

in pJace of being internal, as 
marked by the doited hno, be- 
comes external. 

5, The remaining ]iart of the keel. 

The order of the cycle is indicated 

by the figures. 
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acute. In their direction they are erect or reflexed (with their 
apices downwards)^ spreading outwards or ptat^us\ 

or arched inwards i;conniv$ni). They ore usually of a greenish 
colour {hefhmc^us) \ but sometimes they are coloured or 
petaloid, as in the fuchsia, tropfteolum, globe-flower and 
pomegranate. Whatever be its colour, the external envebpc 
of the flower is considered as the calyx. The vascular bundles 
sometimes form a prominent rib, which indicates the middle of 
the sepal ; at other times they form several ribs. The venation 
is useful as pointing out the number of leaves which constitute 
a gamosepaloiis calyx. In a polysepaious calyx the number 
of the parts is indicated by Greek numerals prefixed ; thus, 
a calyx which has three sepals is trisepalous ; one with five sepals 
is peniasepalous. The sepals occasionally are of different forms 
and sizes. In Aconite one of them is shaped like a helmet 
(falcate). In a gamosepalous calyx the sepals are united in 
various ways, sometimes very slightly, and their number is 
marked by the divisions at the apex. These divisions cither 
are simple projections in the form of acute or obtuse teeth 
(fig. 49) ; or they extend down the calyx as fissures about halfway, 



Fi . SI, J io. 52. rm. 53. 


]'iu. .{y. Cianioscpaloiis five-toothed calyx of Campion {Lvehnis), 
Fig. 50. — Obsolete calyx (r) of Madder {h'ubia) adherent to the 
pistil, in the form of a rim. 

Fig. 51.-— Feathery pappus attached to the fruit of Groundsel 
{Sfinfic 4 ) vulgaris). 

Fig. 52. — Caducous calyx (r) of Poppy. There are two sepals 
wliicli fall oft before the petals exp.inrl, 

P'lG. 53. — hYult of Phvsalis Alkdieupi, ronsi,«!tin," of the persistent 
calyx {s)] surrounding the herry (/j ), d(‘rived from the ovarj'. (After 
Duchartre.) 

the calyx being irifid (three-cleft), quifiquefid (five-cleft), &c., 
according to their number ; or they reach to near the base in the 
form of partitions, the calyx being tripartite^ quadripartite, 
quinque partite, &c. The union of the parts may be complete, 
and the calyx may be quite entire or truncate, as in some Correas, 
the venation being the chief indication of the different parts. 
The cohesion is sometimes irregular, some parts uniting to a 
greater extent than others ; thus a two-lipped or labiate calyx 
IS formed. The upper lip is often cximposed of tiiree parts, 
which are thus posterior or next the axis, while the lower has 
two, which are anterior. The part formed the union of the 
aepals is called the tube of the calyx ; the portion where the sepals 
are free is the limb. 

Oc 5 casionally, certain parts of the sepals undergo marked 
enlargement. In the violet the calycine segments are prolonged 
downwards beyond tlieir insertions, and in the Indian cress 
{Trapaeolum) this prolongation is in the form of a spur (calcar), 
formed by three sepals \ in Delphinium it is formed by one. 
In Pelargonium the spur from one of the sepals is adherent to 
the flower-stalk. In PotentUla and allied genera an epicalyx is 
formed by the development of stipules from the sepals, t^ch 
form an apparent outer calyx^ the parts of which alternate with 


the true sepals. In Malvaceae an epicalyx is farmed by the 
bracteoles. Degenerations take place in the calyx« so that it 
becomes dry, scaly and glumaceous (like the glumes ^ grasses), 
as in the n^es (Juncaceae) ; hairy, as in Compositae ; or a 
mere rim, as in some Umbelliferae and Acanthaceae, and in 
Maddesr (Rubia linchrum, fig. 50), when it is ‘ObsoUte or 
marginaie. In Compositae, Dipsacaceae and Valerianaceae 
the calyx is attached to the pistil, and its limb is developed in 
the form of hairs called pappus (fig. 51). This pappus is either 
simple (pilose) or feathery (plumose). In Valeriana the superior 
calyx is at first an obsolete rim, but as the fruit ripens it is shown 
to consist of hairs rolled inwards, which expand so as to waft 
the fruit. The calyx somotunes falls off before the flower 
expands, as in poppies, and is cad^uous (fig. 5a) ; or along with 
the corolla, as in Ranunculus, and is deciduous ; or it remains 
after flowering (persistent) as in l.abiatae, Scrophulariaceae, 
and Doraginaceae ; or its base only is persistent, as in Datura 
Stramonium. In Eschscholtzia and Eucalyptus the sepals remain 
united at the upper part, and become disarticulated at the base 
or middle, so as to come off in the form of a lid or funnel. Such 
a calyx is operculate or calyptrate. The existence or non-existence 
of an articulation determines the deciduous or persistent nature 
of the calyx. 

The receptacle bearing the calyx is sometimes united to the 
pistil, and enlarges so as to form a part of the fruit, as in the 
apple, pear, Ax. In these fruits the withered calyx is seen at 
the apex. Sometimes a persistent calyx increases much after 
flowering, and encloses the fruit without being incorporated 
with it, becoming accrescent, as in various species of Physalis 
(fig» 53) ; at other times it remains in a withered or niarcescent 
form, as in Erica ; sometimes it becomes inflated or vesicular, 
as in sea campion (Silene maritima). 

The corolla is the marc or less coloured attractive inner floral 
envelope ; generally the most conspicuous whorl, It is present 
in the greater number of Dicotyledons. Petals differ 
more from ordinaiy leaves than sepals do, and are 
much more nearly allied to the stammal whorl. In some cases, 
however, they are transformed into leaves, like the calyx, and 
occasionally leaf- buds are developed in their axil. They arc 
seldom green, although occasionally that colour is met wdth, as 
in some species of Cobaea, Hoy a viridiflora, Gofwlobus viridifhrus 
and Pentatropis spiralis. As a rule they arc highly coloured, 
the colouring matter being contained in the cell-sap, as in blue 
or red flowers, or in plastids (chroinoplasts), as genemfly in yellow 
flowers, or in both forms, as in many oranj^^loured or reddish 
flowers. ITic attractiveness of the petal is often due wholly or 
in part to Burface markings ; thus the cuticle of the petal of a 
pelargonium, when viewed with a i or J-in, object-glass, shows 
beautiful hexagons, the boundaries of which are oinamieated with 
several inflected loops in the sides of the cells. 

Petals are generally glabrous or smooth; but, in some 
instances, hairs are produced on their surface. Petaline hairs, 
though sparse and scattered, present occasionally the same 
! arrangement as those which occur on the leaves ; thus, in 
Bombaceae they are stellate. Coloured hairs are seen on the 
petals of Menyanthes, and on the segments of the perianth of 
Iris. They serve various purposes in the economy of the flower, 
often closing the way to the honey-secreting part of the flower 
to small insects, whose visits would be useless for purposes of 
pollination. Although petals are usually very tto and delicate 
in their texture^ they occasianally become thidc and fleshy, 
as in Siapdia and Rafflesia ; or dry, as in heaths ; or hard and 
stiff, as in Xylopia. A petal often consists of two portions*— the 
lower narrow, resembling the petiole of a leaf, and called the 
un^is or daw ; the upper broader, like the blade of a leaf, 
called the lamina or limb. These paj^ are seen in the petals 
of the wallflower (fig. 54). The daw is often wanting, as Jin tlie 
crowfoot (fig, 55) and the poppy, and the petals then se^dc. 
According to the development of veins and the growth of celkflar 
tissue, petals present varieties similar to those of leaves. Thus 
the margin is either entire or divided into lobes or teeth* These 
teeth somerifnes tern a regular fringe revod the maegWif and the 
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petal becomes fimbriated^ as in the pink ; or laaniatedf as in 
Lychnis Flos^cuctdi ; or crested, as in Polygala, Sometimes the 
petal becomes pxnnatifid^ as in Schizopetalum, The median vein 
is occasionally prolonged beyond the summit of the petals in 
the form of a long process, as in Strophanthus hispidus, where 
it extends for 7 in. ; or the prolonged extremity is folded down- 
wards or inilexed, as in Umbclliferae, so that the apex approaches 
the base. The limb of the petal may be flat or concave, or 
hollowed like a boat. In Hellebore the petals become folded 



Fig. 56. Fig. 57. Fig. 58. 


Fig. 54. — Unpuiculate or clawed petal of Wallflower {Cheiranthus 
Cheiri). c, The claw or unguis ; /, the blade or lamina. 

Fig. 55. — Petal of Crowfoot (Ranunculus), without a claw, and 
thus resembling a sessile leaf. At the base of the petal a nectariferous 
scale is seen. 

Fig. 56. — Tubular petal of Hellebore (Helleborus). 

Fig. 57. — Pansy (\hola tricolor). Longitudinal section of flower; 
Vy bracteole on the peduncle ; 1, .sepals ; Is, appendage of .sepal ; c, 
petals ; cs, spur of tlie lower petals ; fs, glandular appendage of the 
lower stamens ; <*, anthens. (After Sachs.) 

(From VincB* Students* Text-Book of Botany, by i)ermjs«iion of Swan Sonnenschein 
h Cc.) 

Fig. 58. — Part of the flower of Aconite (Aconitum Napellus), show- 
ing two irregular horn-like petals (p) supported on grooved stalks (o). 
These serve as nectaries, s, the whorl of stamens in.serted on the 
thalamus and surrounding the pistil. 

in a tubular form, resembling a horn (fig. 56) ; in aconite (fig. 58) 
some of the petals resemble a hollow-curved horn, supported 
on a grooved stalk ; while in columbine, violet (fig. 57), 
snapdragon and Centranthus, one or all of them are prolonged 
in the form of a spur, and are calcaraie. In Valeriana, Antir- 
rhinum and Coryddis, the spur is very short, and the corolla 
or petal is said to be gibbous, or saccate, at the base. These spurs, 
and sacs serve as receptacles for the secretion or containing 
4 lf nectar. ^ 

A corolla tAliipetalous , iripetalous, ietrapetalous or peniapetalous 
according as it has two, three, four or five separate petals.* The 
general name of polypetalous is given to corollas having separate 
petals, while monopetalous, gamopeialous or sympetalous ia'applied 
to those in which the petals are united, this union generally 
takes place at the base, and extends more or less toward the 
apex ] in Phyteuma the petals are united at their apices also. 
In some polypetalous corollas, as that of the vine, the petals are 
separate at the base and adhere by the apices. When the petals 
are equal as regards their development and size, the corolla is 
regular ; when unequal, it is irregular. When a corolla is gamo- 
petalous it usually *happens that the lower portion forms a 
tube, while the upper parts are either free or partially united, 
so as to form a common limb, the point of union of the two 
portions being the throat, which often exhibits a distinct constric- 
tion or dilatation. The number of parts forming such a corolla 
can be determined by the divisions, whether existing as teeth, 
crenatic^, fissures or partitions, or if, as rarely happens, the 
corolla is entire, by the venation. ;3^^union may be equal 
among the parts, or some may unite Ipsim than others. 



Fig. 59.— Rosaceous 
corolla (c) of the Straw- 
berry (Fragaria vesca), 
composed of live petals 
without claws. 


Amongst regular polypetalous corollas may be noticed the 
rosaceous coroUa (fig. 59), in which there are five spreading 
petals, having no claws, and arranged as in the rose, strawberry 
and PoieniiUa ; the caryophyUaceous corolla, in which there are 
five petals with long, narrow, tapering claws, as in many of the 
pink tribe ; the cruciform, having four 
petals, qften unguiculate, placed opposite 
in the form of a cross, as seen in wall- 
flower, and in other plants called cruci- 
ferous, Of irregular polyp)etalous corollas 
the most marked is the papilionaceous 
(fig. 40), in which there are five petals : 

— one superior (posterior), st, placed 
next to the axis, usually larger than the 
rest, called the vexillum or standard] 
two lateral, a, the alae or wings ; two 
inferior (anterior), partially or com- 
pletely covered by the alae, and often united slightly by their 
lower margins, so as to form a single keel-like piece, car, called 
Carina, or keel, which embraces the essential organs. This form 
of corolla is characteristic of British leguminou.s plants. 

Regular gamopctalous corollas are sometimes campanulas or 
hell-shaped, as in {Campanula) (fig. 60) ; infundtbuliform or 
funnel-shaped, when the tube i.s like an inverted cone, and the 
limb becomes more expanded at the apex, as in tobacco ; hypo- 
craieriform or salver-shaped, when there is a straight tube sur- 
mounted by a flat spreading limb, as in primula (fig. 61 ) ; tubular, 
having a long cylindrical tube, appearing continuous with the 
limb, as in Spigelia and comfrey ; rotate or wheel-shaped, when 
the tube is very short, and the limb flat and spreading, as in 
forget-me-not, Myosotis (when the divisions of the rotate corolla 
are very acute, as in Galium, it is sometimes called stellate or 
star-like ) ; urceolate or urn-shaped, when there is scarcely any 
limb, and the tube is narrow at both ends, and expanded in the 
middle, as in bell-heath {Erica cinerea). Some of the.se forms 
may become irregular in consequence of certain parts being more 
developed than others. Thus, in Veronica, the rotate corolla 
has one division much smaller than the rest, and in foxglove 
{Digitalis) there is a 
slightly irregular 
campanulate cor- 
olla. Of irregular 
gamopetalous cor- 
ollas there may be 
mentioned the labiate 
or Upped (fig. 62), 
having two divisions 
of the limb in the 
form of lips (the 
upper one, u, com- 
posed usually of two 
united petals, and 
the lower, I, of three), 
separated by a gap. 

In such cases the tube varies in length, and the parts in their 
union follow the reverse order of what occurs in the calyx, where 
two sepals are united in the lower lip and three in the upper. 
When the upper lip of a labiate corolla is much arched, and the 
lips separated by a distinct gap, it is called ringent (fig. 62). The 
labiate corolla characterizes the natural order Labiatae. When 
the lower lip is pressed against the upper, so as to leave only a 
chink between them, the corolla is said to be personate, a.s in 
snapdragon, and some other Scrophulariaceae. In some corollas 
the two lips become hollowed out in a remarkable manner, as in 
calceolaria, assuming a slipper-like appearance, similar to what 
occurs in the labellum of some orchids, as Cypripedium, jVnen a 
tubular corolla is split in such a way as to form a strap-like process 
on one side with several tooth-like projections at its apex, it 
becomes ligulaie or strap-shaped (fig. 63). This corolla occurs 
in many composite plants, as in the florets of dandelion, daisy 
tond chicory. The number of divisions at the apex indicates the 
number of united petals, some of which, however, may be 



From Strasburper's Lekrbuch drr Botunik, by permis- 
sion of OuBtBv Fischer. 

Fig. 60. — Flower of Campanula medium ; 
dy bract; v, bracteolcs. 
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abortive. Occasionally some of the petals become more united 
than others, and then the corolla assumes a bilabiate or two-lipped 
form, as seen in the division of Compositae called Labiatiflorae. 

Petals are sometimes suppressed, and sometimes the whole 
corolla is absent. In Antorpha and Afzelia the corolla is reduced to 
a single petal, and in some other Leguminous plants it is entirely 
wanting. In the natural order Ranunculaceae, some genera, such 
as Ranunculus f globe-flower and paeony, have both calyx and 
corolla, while others, such as clematis, anemone and Caltha, have 
only a coloured calyx. Flowers become double by the multiplica- 
tion of the parts of the corolline whorl ; this arises in general 
from a metamorphosis of the stamens. 

Certain structures. occur on the petals of some flowers, which 
received in former days the name of nectaries. The term nectary 

was very vaguely applied 
by Linnaeus to any part 
of the flower which pre- 
sented an unusual aspect, 
as the crown {corona) of 
narcissus, the fringes of 
the Passion-flower, &c. If 
the name is retained it 
ought properly to include 
only those parts which 
secrete a honey-like sub- 
stance, as the glandular 
depression at the base of 
the perianth of the fritil- 
lary, or on the petal of 
Ranunculus (fig. 55), or on 
the stamens of Rutaceae. 
The honey secreted by 
flowers attracts insects, 
which, by conveying the 
pollen to the stigma, 
effect fertilization. The 
horn-like nectaries under 
the galeate sepal of 
aconite (fig. 58) are modi- 
fied petals, so also are the 
tvibular nectaries of hel- 
lebore (fig. 56). Other 
modifications of some part 
of the flower, especially 
of the corolla and stamens, 
are produced either by 
degeneration or out- 
growth, or by chorisiSj 
or deduplication. Of this nature are the scales on the petals in 
Lychnis, Silene and Cynoglossuni, which are formed in the same 
way as the ligules of grasses. In other cases, as in Samolus, 
the scales arc alternate with the petals, and may represent altered 
stamens. In Narcissus the appendages are united to form a 
crown, consisting of a membrane similar to that which unites 
the stamens in Pancratium. It is sometimes difficult to say 
whether these structures arc to be referred to the corolline or to 
the staminal row. 

Petals are attached to the axis usually by a narrow base. 
When this attachment takes place by an articulation, the petals 
fall off either immediately after expansion {caducous) or after 
fertilization {deciduous). A corolla which is continuous with the 
axis and not articulated to it, as in campanula and heaths, 
may be persistent, and remain in a withered or marcescent state 
while the fruit is ripening. A gamopetalous corolla falls off in 
one piece ; but sometimes the base of the corolla remains per- 
sistent, as in Rhinanthus and Orohanche, 

I'he stamens and the pistil are sometimes spoken of as the 
psential organs of the flower, as the presence of both is required 
in order that perfect seed may be produced. As with few excep- 
tions the stamen represents a leaf which has been specially 
developed to bear the pollen or microspores, it is spoken of in 
comparative morpholo^ as a microsporophyll ; similarly the 


I’lG. 61. Fig. 62. Fk;. 63, 

Fig, 61.— Fiower of cowblip {Pri- 
mula vens) cut vertically. 5, Sepals 
joined to form a gamosep'alous calyx ; 
Ct corolla consisting of tube and spread- 
ing bnib ; a, stamens springing from 
the moutli of the tube ; p, pistil. 

Fig. 62. — Irregular gamopetalous 
labiate corolla of the Dead-nettle 
{Lamtum album). The upper lip u is 
composed of two petals united, the 
lower lip (/) of three. Retween the 
two lips there is a gap. The throat is 
the part where the tube and the labiate 
limb join. From the arching of the 
upper lip this corolla is called nngent. 

Fig. 63. — Irregular gamopetalous 
ligulatc flower of Ragwort {Scnecio). 
It is a lubular floret, split down on one 
side, with the united petals forming a 
straplike projection. The lines on the 
flat i>ortion indicate the divisions of the 
five petals. From the tubular portion 
below, the bifid style projects slightly. 
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carpels which make up the pistil are i. ^ 

AngiospWms). Hermaphrodite or 

in which both these organs are found ; simple or 

are those in which only one of these organs 'tseveral carpels, 
bearing stamens only, being staminif^ous or “ (%• 86). 

having the pistil only, pistillijerous or female.” 
plants with hermaphrodite flowers self-fertilization is oftei'^^cn 
vided against by the structure of the parts or by the perioA^®^ 
ripening of the organs. For instance, in Primula and Linunt 
some flowers have long stamens and a pistil with a short style, 
the others having short stamens and a pistil with a long styled 
The former occur in the so-called thrum-eyed primroses (fig. 61), 
the latter in the ''pin-eyed.” Such plants are called dimorphic. 
Other plants are trimorphic, as species of Lythrum, and proper 
fertilization is only effected by combination of parts of equal 
length. In some plants the stamens are perfected before the 
pistil ; these are called proterandrous, as in Ranunculus repens, 
Silene maritima, Zea Mays. In other plants, but more rarely, 
the pistil is perfected before the stamens, as in Potentilla argentea, 
Plantago major, Coix Lachryma, and they arc termed pro- 
terogynous. Pliints in which proterandry or proterogyny occurs 
are called dichogamous. When in the same plant there are 
unisexual flowers, both male and female, the plant is said to be 
monoecious, as in the hazel and castor-oil plant. When the male 
and female flowers of a species are found on separate plants, 
the term dioecious is applied, as in Mercurialis and hemp ; and 
when a species has male, female and hermaphrodite flowers 
on the same or different plants, as in Parieiaria, it is polygamous. 

The stamens arise from the llialamus or torus within llie 
petals, with which they generally alternate, forming one or more 
whorls, which collectively constitute the androecium. 

Their normal position is below the pistil, and when 
they are so placed (fig. 64, a) upon the thalamus they are hypo- 
gynous. Sometimes they become adherent to the petals, or are 
epipeialous, and the insertion of both is looked upon as similar, 
so that they are still hypogynous, provided they are independent 
of the c.alyx and the pistil. In other cases they are perigynous 
or epigynous (fig. 65). Numerous intermediate forms occur, 
especially amongst Saxifragaceae, where the parts nrthalj superior 
or half inferior. Where the stamens become adherent to the 
pistil so as to form a column, the flowers are said to be gynandrous, 
as in Aristolochia (fig. 

66). These arrange- 
ments of parts are of 
great importance in 
classification. The 
stamens vary in num- 
ber from one to many 
hundreds. In acyclic 
flowers there is often 
a gradual transition 
from petals to 
stamens, as in the 
white water-lily (fig. 

31). When flowers be- 
come double by cul- _ 

tivation, the stamens minion of Guiiiav'’Fischcr. 

are converted into ^-Flower of Pwoma in 

nPfjiU ns in thp longitudinal section, ft, Sepal ; c, petal ; a, 

petals, as m “e j 

paeony, camellia, 

rose, &c. When there is only one whorl the stamens are 
usually equal in number to the sepals or petals, and are 
arranged opposite to the former, and ^temate with the latter. 
The flower is then isosiemonous. When the stamens are not 
equal in number to the sepals or petals, the flower is anisoste- 
monous. When there is more than one whorl of stamens, then the 
parts of each successive whorl alternate with those of the whorl 
preceding it. The staminal row is more liable to multiplication 
of parts than the outer whorls. A flower with a single row of 
stamens is haplostemonous. If the stamens are double the sepak 
or petals as regards number, the flower is diplostemonous ; if 
more than double, polystemonaus. The additional rows of 
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IWie vwthejr 
Imes dir’ W|»laeed 

, tM in genUiiM >aiid tkie 

be When tiie ffttonens are 

tweiltj^ they are said td be definite; when above 
^/ are ihdefiniie, ^d aw represented by the symbol «o . 
^umb^ of stamens is indicated by the Greek numerals 
irefixed to dte term j thus a ^wcr with one stamen 

*. with two, three, lour, live, six or many stamens, 

ti>, tetr-, pent-, hex- or polyandrous, respectively. 

The Unction of the stamen is the development and distribution 
f ttie pollen. The stamen usually consists of two parts, a con- 
tacted portion, often thread-like, termed the filament {^, 25 /), 
nd a broader portkm, usually of two lobes, termed the aniker (a), 
containing the powdery p(dkn (/»), and supported upon tho end 
of the filament. That 
portion of the filament 
in ccMitact with the 
anthen-lobes is termed 
the conneeiive. If the 




Fig. 65. — Flower of 
AraHa in vertical sec- 
tion. Calyx; petal; 

stamen ; stigmas. 

The calyx, petals and 
stamens spring from 
above the ovaiy (<7) fn 
which two clmmbcrs 
are shown eacii with a 
pendulous ovule ; d, disc 
l)etwt?en the stamens 
and stigmas, From Strashtinrer’^ l.ehrhHck dcr JBotonik, hy per- 

miswoii uf Gttsuv Frachcr. 

anther is absent the ArisidochiaCUm- 

cut tlirough longitudinally. I, Young 
stamen is abortive, flower in which the stigma (JV) is receptive 
and cannot perform and the stamens (.S') have not yet opened ; 
its functions. The Older flower with the staimens (5) 
anther is developed ope^d, the stigma withered, and the ha^^^ 

before the filam^, 

and when the latter is not produced, the anther is sessile, as in 
the mistletoe. 

The filament is usually, as its name imports, filiform or thread- 
like, and cylmdrical, or slightly tapering towards its summit, 
li is often, however, thickened, compressed and flattened in 
various ways, becoming pddoid in Canm, Maranfa, water-lily 
(fig- 3^)j wMrt g or shghtly boaadened at the base and darawn 
out into a like an awl, asr m Diticmtus umbeUaius ; or 
clavate, tb 8 t is, narrow below and broad above, as in nalictrum. 
In some instances, as in Tamarix gallica, Peganum Hamvaia, 
and Campanula, the base of the fU^ent is much dilated, and 
ends suddenly in a narrow thread-like portion. In these cases 
the base may give off lateral stimilary professes, as in Allium 
and Alys&um calyanum. The fuament varies much in length 
and in firmness. The length sometimes bears a relation to that 
of the pistil, and to the position of the flower, whether erect or 
drooping. TTie filament is usually of sufficient solidky to support 
the anther in an erect position ; hut sometimes, os in grasses, 
and other wind-pollinat^ flowers, ft is very delicate and hair-like, 
so that the anther' is pendulous (fig. 105). '^Tbe filament is 
geirtetaHy continuous from one end to the other, but in some 
casM it is bent or jointed, becoming geniculate ; at other timies, 
ns m the pell itory, .ft ra spiral. It is colourless, or of dhfcreiat 
colours; Thus in fuchsia and Poinciana, it is redj in.^dowtia 
and Ttaii^eanHa virginicay bluie ; in OtnoHura and Mammeulus 
sens, yeHow. 

Ra^, sdtles, teeth or processes* of difSccent kinds ate some- 


ctevetopei att ^TA}npiSmmoidi 

Msyslftos^ ^uhiuri ose beautifuHv snomliform or 

ne dffl ttoa ^i lwf^ hhd .oflocd good objects idr studying rotation 
ol* tbeuprotoplasm. Fflaments oie usually articulated to the 
thakmui or tioeus, and the stamens faU off after Utilization ; 

in Campanula and some other plants they are continuous 
with the torus, and the stamens remain persistent, although in a 
withered state. Changes are produced m the whod of stamens 
by cohesion of the filasnents to a greater or less extent, while 
the anthers remain free ; thus, ah tte filaments of the androecium 
may unite, forming a tube 
round the pistil, or a central 
btmdle when the pistil is abor- 
tive, the- stamens becoming 
monadelphousy as occurs in 
plants of the Mallow tribe; or 
they may be arranged in two 
bundles, the stamens being 
diadelphous, as in Polygala, 

Fumaria and Tea ; in this case 
the bundles may be equal or 
unequal It frequently happens, 
especially in Papilionaceous 
flowers, that out of ten stamens 
nine are united by their fila- 
ments, while one (the posterior 
one) is free (fig. 68). When 
there are thr« or more bundles 
the stamens are triadelphous, as in Hypericum aegypiiacum, or 
polyadelphous, as in Rieinus communis (castor-oil). In some 
cases, as in papilionaceous flowers, the stamens cohere, having 
been originally separate, but in most cases each bundle is pro- 
duced by the branching of a single stamen. When there are 
three stamens. in a bundle we may conceive the lateral ones 
as of a stipulary nature. In Lauraceae there are perfect 
stamens, each haying at the base of the filament two abortive 
stamens or staminodes, which may be analogous to stipules. 
Filaments sometime are adherent to the pistil, forming a column 
(gynostemium), as in Siylidium, Asclcpiadaceae, Rafflesia, and 
Anstolochiaceae (fig. 66) ; the flowers are then termed gynandrous. 



Fig, 67. — Spikclet of Recil 
{Phragmites commnms) opened 
out. />, Barren glomes ; r, 
fertile glumes, each enclosing one 
flower with its pale, d ; the zig- 
zag axis {rhachilla) bears long 
silky hairs. 



Fig. 68 . — Stamens and pistil of Sweet Pea {Lathy r us). The 
stamens are diadelphous, nine of them being united by tlicir filaments 
(/), while one of them {e) is free ; 5/, stigma ; r , calyx. 

FIG. 6g.— Portion of wall of anther of Wallflower {Cheirantkus). 
ce, Exotbfcium ; cf, endotheciam ; highly magnified. 

Fig^ 7P. — Quadxilocular or tetrathecal anther of the flowering 
Rush {Bu0mu$ umhcllatus). The anther entire {a) with its hlameat ; 
section of anther {b) showing the four locuK, 

fr 

The anther consists of lobes contaiaiog the minute powdery 
pollen grains, which^ when matute,, ore ^charged by a fissure 
or opening ol some sort There is a double covering 
of anther— the outer, or exathedum, resembles the 

e^denni&,,aiiid often presentastomataand inrejocticaas of 
iidifferefit kinds (fig, 69); themner,orwi^a^#riaia, isfonnedbya 
layer or layers of cellular tisfiue (fig. 6 ^ ai% the cells o£ which 



^ 

«*tWy; 

rsf sr.?'^ rittw !s-4?s.ia 

first ra^Sle’c£jr°?“^“ *’* ■ “ppe«rs at 

jidicatioa of two lobes meristem, upon whick an 

:he rudiments of tho n ®PP^- projections 

n nnmKor ^ pollen-sacs • ^e then seen, ,usviallv Jour 

jlaceinthck"''* °k Ww. In’ each a differentiation takes 
^ sm.V 11 epidermis, by which an outer layer 

‘ a.ii-ccllea tissue surrounds an inner portion ot lat^ -ccUs. 
iftose central cells arc the mothcr^cells of the pollen, whilst the 
small-celled layer of tissue external to them beccmies.the endo- 
theciumj the cxothccium being formed from the epidermal layer. 

In the young state there are usually four pollen-sacs^ two for 
each anUier-lobe, and when these remain permanently complete 
it is a quadriloculay or ictraUucal anther (fig. 70). Sometimes, 
however, only two cavities remain in the anther, by union of 
the sacs in each lobe, in which case the anther is said to be biloetdar 
or dithccal. Sometimes the anther has a single cavity, and 
becomes unilocular j or monoUiccal ^ or dimidiate ^ either by the 
disappearance of the partition between the two lobes, or by the 
abortion {)f one of its lobes, as in Styphelia laeia and Althaea 
officinalis (hollyhock). Occasionally there are numerous cavities 
in the anlher, ar. in Vheum and 'Rafflesia. The form of the 
anther-lobes varies. I'hey are generally ()f a more or less ovid 
or elliptical form, or lljoy may be globular, as in Mercurialis 
annua ; at other limes linear or clavate, curved, tlexuose, or 
simiose, as in bryony and [,ourd. Acc(jrding to tlie amount of 
union of the kt!)cs and Iho unequal dcvelofuncnt of different 
parts of their snrf.ace an infiiiilo variety of forms is produced, 
riiat part of the cjilher to ivhich the filament is attached is the 
hack^ the opposite being the jace, 'i'he division between the lobes 
is marked on i’k; (eco of llu; anther by a groove or furrow ^ and 
there is usii:i11y 0.1 th(^ face a suture, indicating the line of de- 
jjKc^ce. The suture is often towards one side in consequence of 
Sre, valves b'dng unequal. The stamens may cohere by their 
anthers, and l)i c onie synii('nrs:ons, as in composite flowers, and in 
jasioiie, Ax. 

The anil'icr-lobos arc united lo Ihc cf i:n(ch 7 >r, which is either 
coni i nil oil s the filament or articulated with it. When (ho 

Yi'e on ^^’^***^*^^ coniinuoLis villi the connective, and is 
tiJih"' pJ'olonged so that tlic anthcr-lolK-s appear to be united 
to it throughout their whole length, and lie in apposition 
to it and on both sides of it, the anther is said lo be adnaic or 
adherent ;^hen the fllainent ends at the base of the anther, then 
tiic latter^ innate or erect. In these cases the anther is to a 
'.,reater 0'ii^.s degree fixed, l\'lien, however, the attachment is 
ery narrow, and an anioulation exists, the anthers arc movable 
{?\rsalilc) and arc (vc.ily turned by the wind, as in Tritonia, 
;;r:is.ses (lip. 105), Ac., wIktc the filament is attached only lo the 
: iddle of the connective. The connective may unite the anther- 
lubes completely or only parli.dly. It is sometimes very short 
.iiid is reduced to a mere point, so that the lobes are separate or 
iiee. At other times it is prolonged upwards beyond the lobes, 
assuming various forms, as in Acalypha and oleander ; or it is 
extended backwards and downwards, as in violet (fig. 71), 
forming a ncctar-secrcting spur. In Salvia officinalis the connec- 
tive is attached to lire filament in a horizontal manner, .so as 
to separate the two anthcr-lobcs (fig. 72), one only of which 
contains pollen, the other being imperfectly developed and sterile, 
Tlie connective is joined to the filament by a movable joint 
forming a lever which plays an imporliuil part in the pollination- 
mechanism. In Stachys the connective is expanded laterally, 
so as to unite the bases of the anther-lobes and bring them into 
a horizontal line. 

The opening or dehiscence of the anthers to discharge their 
contents takes place either by clefts, by valves, or by pores^ 
'When the anther-lobes are erect, thfticleft b lengthwise along lie 



for 

""'y DirtUn *^ 1 "® extends 

Slivnrel^ .In .other in- 
to Uve oontned 

menl orK,uW locuW 

a-'> in Pyrola’ T^, V'no, 

Solanum (fig. 74^^ where there arc 
IVTO, and Pora7i//if'rfl, where there 
arc four ; whilst in the mi.siletoe 
the anther has numerous pores 
for the discharge of the pollen. 
Another mode of dehiscence is 
the valvular, as in the barberry 
(fig. 75), wdiere each lobe opens 
by a valve on the outer side of 
the suture, separately rolling up 
from base to apex ; in some of 
the laurel tribe there are two 
such valves for each lobe, or four 
in all. In some Cutti ferae, as 
llcbradendron candw^ioides (the 
Ceylon gamboge plant), the 
anther opens by a lid separating 
from the apex (drcumscissile 
dehiscence). 

fl’Iic anthers dclii.xc at different 
periods during the process of 
flowering ; sometimes in the bud, 
but more commonly when the 
pi.slil is fully de^ eloped and tlie 
flow'cr is expanded. They cither 
dehisce simultaneously or in suc- 
cession. In the latter case in- 
dividual stamens may move in 
succession towards the pistil and 
diseliarge their contents, as in 
Parnassia paluslris, or the outer 
or the inner stamens may first 
dehisce, following thus a centri- 
petal or centrifugal order. These 
variations arc intimately con- 
nected with the arrangements 
for transference of pollen. Tlie 
anthers are called inirorsc when 
they dehisce by the surface next 


singtof sim^^ 

compt)i»e(| mrnil M tuirpeW, 
86 ), 

carpet and fiitil are 
ovary, style *(when 
s formed by avoided 
alwa%inwards towards the 
jins are developed 
^ w by an examipa- 
In it no fruit 
lilc leaves, 




Fio. 71, 



Fig. 73. Fig. 74. 



Fig. 72. ITg. 75. 

Fig. 71,— Two stamens of 
Pcin.sy (\dnla tritohr)^ 
their two anther-lobes and the 
connectives {/q extending be- 
yond tlicni. One of the stamens 
iius been deprived of ils s^ur, 
tlie other sliows it.s spur c. 

Fic,. 72. — Anther of bahia 
vfficinahs. If, fertile lobe full 
of pollen ; Is, Iiarren lolie wilh- 
onl pollen ; e, connective ; /, 
filament. 

Fig. 73.-- Stamen of Fady’a 
Mantle {Alckemitla), with tlui 
anther opt‘ning transversely. 

Fig. 74.. Stamen of a tj'ccies 
of Nightshade [SoUinum), 
showing the divergence of the 
anther-lobes at the base, and 
1 he dehiscence by pores at the 
apex. 

Fig, 75. — The stamen of the 
Barbeiry {Berheris vtdgayis), 
showing one of the valves of 
the anther ( 7 >) curved upwards, 
bearing the pollen on its iitner 
suriace. 


to the centre of the flow'cr ; they 
are cxlrorsc when they dehisce by the outer surface; when they 
dehisce by the sides, as in Iris and some grasses, they are 
laterally dehiscent. Sometimes, from their versatile nature, 
anthers originally introrse become extrorse, as in the Passion- 
flowTr and Oxalis, 

The usual colour of anthers is yellow, but they present a great 
variety in this respect. They are red in the peach, dark purple in 
the poppy and tulip, orange in EsckschoUzia, &c. The colour 
and appearance of the anthers often change after they have 
discharged their functions. 

Stamens occasionally become sterile by the degeneration or 
non-development of the anthers, when they are knowm as 
siaminodia, or rudimentary stamens. In Scrophularia the fifth 
stamen appears in the form of a scale ; and in many fentstemons 
it is reduced to a filament with hairs or a shrivelled rhembr^ne at 
the apex. In other cases, as in double flowers, the stainehs are 
converted into petals ; this is also probably the case with such 
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plants as Mesembryanthemumj where there is a multiplication 
of petals in several rows. Sometimes, as in Canna, one of the 
anther*lobes becomes abortiv e, and a petaloid appendage is 
produced. Stamens vary in length as regards the corolla. 
Some are enclosed within the tube of the flower, as in Cinchona 
(included)) others exserted, or extend beyond the flower, 
as in Littorella or Ple'niago, Sometimes the stamens in the early 
state of the flower project beyond the petals, and in the progress 
of growth become included, as in Geranium striatum. Stamens 
also vary in Jiheir relative lengths, ^^^hen|there is more than one 
row or wh<^rl in a flower, those on the outside are sometimes 
longest, Jfci in many Rosaceae ; at other times those in the interior 
are Ijifeest, as in Luhea. When the stamens arc in two rows, 
tlio# opposite the petals are usually shorter than those which 
airtfernate witli the petals* It sometimes happens that a single 

stamen is longer than 
all the rest A definite 
relation, as regards 
number, sometimes 
exists between the long 
and the short stamens. 
Thus, in some flowers 
the stamens are didy^ 
namnuSy having only 
four out of five stamens 
developed, and the 
two corresponding to 
the upper part of the 
flower longer than the 
two lateral ones. This 
occurs in Labiatae and 
Scrophulariaccae (fig. 
76). Again, in other 
cases there are six 
stamens, w'hercof four 
long ones are arranged 
in pairs opposite to each 
other, and alternate 
with two isolated short ones (fig. 77), giving rise to ieiradynanums 
flowers, as in Cruciferac. Stamens, as regards their direction, 
may be erect, turned inwards, outwards, or to one side. In the 
last-mentioned case they are called declinatey as in amaryllis. 



Ftg. 76. — Corolla 
of foxglove {Digi- 
talis purpurea), cut 
in order to show 
the didynamous 
staraeiis {two long 
and two short) 
which arc attached 
to it, 


From Strasbnrger's 
buck iicr Batanik, 
by of Gubtav 

Fischer. 

Fig, 77.— Tctra- 
dynamous stamens 
(four long and two 
short) ot wall flower 
{Cheiranthus Che in). 


horse-chestnut and fraxinclla. 

The pollen-grains or microsporcs contained in the anther con- 
sist of small cells, which are developed in the large thick-walled 
mother-cells formed in the interior of the pollen-sacs (micro- 
sporangia) of the young anther. These mother-cells are either 
separated from one another and float in the granular fluid whicli 
fills up the cavity of the pollen-sac, or are not so isolated. A 
division takes place, by which four cells arc formed in each, the 
exact mode of division differing in dicotyledons and mono- 
cotyledons. These cells are the pollen-grains. They increase 
in size and acquire a cell-wall, which becomes differentiated into 
an outer cuticular layer, or exlinCy and an inner layer, or inline. 
Then the walls of the mother-cells arc absorbed, and the pollen- 
grains float freely in the fluid of the pollen-sacs, which gradually 
disappears, and the mature grains form a powdery mas^ within 
. the anther. ITiey then either remain united in fours, or multiples 
of four, as in some acacias, Periploca graeca and Inga anomala, 
or separate into individual grains, which by degrees become 
mature pollen. Occasionally the membrane of the mother-cell is 
not completely absorbed, and traces of it are detected in a 
viscid matter surrounding the pollen-grains, as in Onagraceae. 
In orchidaceous plants the pollen-grains are united into masses, 
. or pollinia (fig. 78), by means of viscid matter. In orchids each 
of the pollen-masses has a prolongation or stalk {caudicle) which 
adheres to a prolongation at the base of the anther (rosiellum) 
by means of a viscid gland (retinaculum) which is either naked 
or covered, ..fee term clmandrium is sometimes applied to the 

S iart of tqyauta^ in orchids where the stamens are situated, 
n some as Cypripedium, the pollen has its ordinary 

diaracWr W separate grains. The number of pollinia varies; 


thus, in Orchis there are usually two, in Catlleya four, and in: 
Laelia eight. The two pollinia in Orchis Morio contain each 
about 300 secondary smaller masses. These small masses, when 
bruised, divide into grains which are united in fours. In Asclepia* 
daceae the pollinia are usually united in pairs (fig. 79), belonging 
to two contiguous anther-lobes — each pollen-mass having a 



Fig. 78. Fir.. 70. Fig. 80. 

Fig, 78. — Pollinia, or pollen-masses, with their retinacula (/j-) or 
viscid matter attaching them at the base. The pollen masses {p) 
are supported on stalks or caudicles (c). These masses me easily 
detached by the agency ot insect.s. Much enlarged. 

Fig. 79. Pistil of Asdepias {a) with pollen-masses (/>) adhering 
to the stigma (5). f*, pollen-masses, removed from the stigma, united 
by a gland-like l>ody. Enlarged. 

Fig. 80. — Stamen of AscUpiaSy showing filament f, anther a, and 
appendages />, Enlarged, 


caudicular appendage, ending in a common gland, by means of 
which they are attached to a process of the stigma. The pollinia 
are also provided with an appendicular staminal covering (fig. 80). 
The extine is a firm membrane, which 
defines the figure of the pollen-grain, and 
gives colour to it. It is either smooth, or 
covered with numerous projections (fig. 81), 
granules, points or crested reticulations. 

The colour is generally yellow, and the sur- 
face is often covered with a viscid or oily 




Fig. Rt.- -Pollen of 

matter. The inline is uniform in different Hollyhock (.L 
kinds of pollen, thin and transparent, 
and possesses great power of extension. * 

In some aqualirs, as Zostcroy ZanniehclUa, Naias, &c., only on|e 
covering exists. 

Pollen-grains vary from^^ to . J of an inch or in diameter. 
Their forms are various. The most common foarm of grain is 
ellipsoidal, more or less narrow at the extremities, which are 
called its poles, in contradistinction to a line equidistant from 
the extremities, which is its equal or. Pollen-grains are also 
spherical ; cylindrical and cur\'ed, as in TradescaHiiaivirginica ; 




From Vtne^* Sfurifftf/ Text •Book e) 
Boiany. by perraisbiou of Svvaii Sonnen- 
&cheii) & Co. 

Fig. 82. — Germinating pollen- 
grain of Epilobium (highly mag.) 
bearing a pollcn-tubc i ; c, cxino ; 
iy intinc ; ahCy the three spots 
wlicro the cxinc is thicker in 
anticipation of the formation of 
the pollen-tube developed in this 
case at 0. 


Fin. 83. — Male flower of 
Pellitory {Par iet aria officinalis), 
having four stamens with in- 
curved clastic filaments, and 
an abortive pistil in the centre. 
When the perianth {p) ex- 
pands, the filaments are thrown 
out with force as at «, so as to 
scatter the pollen. 


polyhedral in Dipsacaceae and Compositae ; nearly triangular in 
section in Protcaceae and Onagraceae (fig. 82). The surface of the 
,ppllen-grain is either uniform and homogeneous, oi* it is marked 
by fdlds formed by thinnings of the membrane. There also 
rounded ^rtions of the membrane or pores visible in the pollen- 
^ grain ; t^ese vary in number from one to fifty, and through one 
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or more of them the pollen-tube is extended in germination of 
the spore. In Monocotyledons, as in grasses, there is often only 
one, while in Dicotyledons they number from three, upwards ; 
when numerous, the pores are either scattered irregularly, or 
in a regular order, frequently forming a circle round the equatorial 
surface. Sometimes at the place where they exist, the outer 
membrane, in place of being thin and transparent, is separated 
in the form of a lid, thus becoming operculate^ as in the passion- 
flower and gourd. Within the pollen-grain is the granular 
protoplasm with some oily particles, and occasionally starch. 
Before leaving the pollen-sac a division takes place in the pollen- 
grain into a vegetative cell or cells, from which the tube is 
de^x‘lopcd, and a generative cell, which ultimately divides to 
form the male cells (see Angiosperms and Gymnospkrms). 

When the pollen-grains are ripe, the anther dehisces and the 
pollen is shed. In order that fertilization may be effected the 
pollen must be conveyed to the stigma of the pistil. 
This process, termed poUination (see Pollination), 
is promoted in various ways, — the whole form and 
structure of the flower having relation to the process. In some 
plants, as Kalmia and Pellitory (fig. 83), the mere elasticity 
of the filaments is sufficient to effect this ; in other plants 
pollination is effected by the wind, as in most of our forest trees, 
grasses, &c., and in such cases enormous quantities of pollen are 
produced. These plants are anemopkilous. But the common 
agents for pollination arc insects. To allure and attract them 
to visit the flower the odoriferous secretions and gay colours 
are developed, and the position and complicated stmeture of 
the parts of the flower are adapted to the perfect performance 
of the process. It is comparatively rare in hermaphrodite flowers 
for self-fertilization to occur, and the various forms of dicho- 


gamy, dimorphism and trimorphism are fitted to prevent this. 

lender the term disk is included every structure intervening 
between the stamens and the pistil. It was to such structures 
that the name of nectary was applied by old authors. 
* * It presents great varieties of form, such as a ring, scales, 
glands, hairs, pctaloid appendages, &c., and in the progress of 
growth it often contains saccharine matter, thus becoming truly 
nectariferous. The disk is frec|uently formed by degeneration 
or transformation of the staminal row. It may consist of 
processes rising from the torus, alternating with the stamens, 
and thus representing an abortive whorl ; or its parts may be 
opposite to the stamens. In some 
flowers, as Jatropha Curcas, in which 
the stamens are not developed, their 
place is occupied by glandular 
bodies forming the disk. In Gesner- 
aceae and Cruciferae the disk con- 
sists of tooth-like scales at the base 
of the stamens. The parts compos- 
ing the disk sometimes unite and 
form a glandular ring, as in the 
orange ; or they form a dark - red 
lamina covering the pistil, as in 
Paeonia Moutan (fig. 84) ; or a 
waxy lining of the hollow receptacle, 
as in the rose ; or a swelling at the 
top of the ovary, as in Umbelliferae, 
in which the disk is said to be 
epigynous. The enlarged torus 
covering the ovary in Nymphaea 
(Caslalia) and Nelumbium may be regarded as a form of disk. 

The pistil or gynoecium occupies the centre or apex of the 
flower, and is surrounded by the stamens and floral envelopes 
Tbt iMtii these arc present. It constitutes the innermost 
* * whorl, which after flowering is changed into the fruit 
and contains the seeds. It consists essentially of two parts, a 
basal portion forming a chamber, the ovary, containing the ovules 
attached to a part called the placenta, and an upper receptive 
portion, the stigma, which is cither seated on the ovary {sessile), 
as in the tulip and poppy, or is elevated on a stalk called the 
style, interposed between the ovary and sti;:ma. The x)istil 



Fig. Sa. — Flower of Tree 
Paeony {Paeonia Moutan), 
-deprived of its corolla, and 
showing the disk in the form 
of a fleshy expansion {d) 
covering the ovary. 


consists of one or more modified leaves, the carpels {ox megasporo- 
phylls). When a pistil consists of a single carpel it is simple or 
monocarpellary (fig. 85). When it is composed of several carpels, 
more or less united, it is compound or polycarpellary (fig. 86). 
In the first-mentioned case the terms carpel and pistil are 
synonymous. Each carpel has its own ovary, style (when 
present), and stigma, and may be regarded as formed by a folded 
leaf, the upper surface of which is turned inwards towards the 
axis, and the lower outwards, while from its margins are developed 
one or more ovules. This comparison is borne out by an examipa- 
tion of the flower of the double-flowering cherry. In it no fruit 
is produced, and the pistil consists merely of sessile leaves, 
the limb of each being green and folded, with a narrow prolonga- 
tion upwards, as if from the midrib, and ending in a thickened 
portion. In Cycas the carpels are ordinary leaves, with ovules 
upon their margin. 

A pistil is usually formed l:>y more than one carpel. The carpels 
may be arranged either at the same or nearly the same height 



Fig. 86. Fig. 89. Fig. 88. Fig. 90. 

Fig. 85. — Pistil of Broom (Cy//5Ms) consisting of ovary 0, style s, 
and stigma t. It is formed by a single carpel. 

Fig. 86. — Vertical section of the flower of Black Hellebore [Helle- 
hofus niger). The pistil is apocarpous, consisting of several di.stinct 
carpels, each >vith ovary, .style and stigma. The stamens are in- 
definite, and are inserted below the pistil (hypogynous). 

Fig. 87.— Fruit of the Strawberry {Fragaria vesca), consisting of 
an enlarged succulent receptacle, bearing on it.s surface the small 
dry seed-like fruits (achencs). 

Fig. 88. —Fruit ol Fosa alba, consisting of the fleshy hollowed axis 
s', the persistent sepals s, and the carpels fr. The stamens (c) have 
withered. (After Duchartre.) 

Fig. 89, — Pistil of JRanunculus. x, Receptacle with the points of 
insertion of the stamens a. most of which have been removed. 

Fig. 90. — Syncarnous Pistil of Flax {Linum), consisting of five 
carpels, united by their ovaries, while their styles and stigmas are 
separate, 

in a verticil, or at different heights in a spiral cycle. When they 
remain separate and distinct, thus showing at once the composi- 
tion of the pistil, as in Caltha, Ranunculus, hellebore (fig. 86), and 
Spiraea, the term apocarpous is applied. Thus, in Sedum (fig. 22) 
the pistil tonsists of five verticillate carpels 0, alternating with 
the stamens e. In magnolia and Ranunculus (fig, 89) the separa te 
carpels are numerous and are arranged in a spiral cycle upon an 
elongated axis or receptacle. In the raspberry the carpels are 
on a conical receptacle ; in the strawberry, on a swollen succulent 
one (fig. 87) ; and in the rose (fig. 88), on a hollow one. When 
the carpels are united, as in the pear, arbutus and chickweed, 
the pistil becomes syncarpous. The number of carpels in a pistil 
is indicated by the Greek numeral. A flower with a simple 
pistil is monogynous ; with two carpels, digynous ; with three 
carpels, trigynous, &c. 

The union in a syncarpous pistil is not always complete; 
it may take place by the ovaries alone, while the styles and 
stigmas remain free (fig. 90), and in this case, when the ovaries 
form apparently a single body, the organ receives the name of 
compound ovary ; or the union may take place by the ovaries 
and styles, while the stigmas are disunited : or by the stigmas 
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and the wjnimit of the style only. Vario\is intermediate states 
eadst, such as partial union of the ovaries^ as in the me, where 
they coalesce at their base ; and partial union of the styles, as 
in Malvaceae. The union is usually most complete at tlie base ; 
but in Labiatae the styles are united throughout their length, and 
in Apocynaccae and Asclcpiadaccae the Ft^o>as only. When 
the union is incomplete, the number of the parts of a com- 
])ound pistil may be determined by the number of styles and 
stigmas; when complete, the external venation, the grooves 
on the surface, and the internal divisions of the ovary indicate 
the numlxjr. 

The ovules are attached to the l>lacenia, which consists of a 
mass of cellular iLssue, througfi which the nourishing vessels 
pass to the ovule. The placenta is usually formed on 
the edges of the rurpellary leaf (fig. giy--marginal. 
In many cases, however, the placentas are formations 
from the axis (axile), and are not connected with the carpellar\' 
leaves, iln marginal placentation the part of the carpel bearing 
the placenta is the inner or ventral 
suture, corresponding to the margin 
of the folded carpcllary leaf, while 
the outer or dorsal suture corresponds 
to the midrib of the carpcllary leaf. 
As the placenta is formed on each 
margin of the carpel it is essentiLtlly 
double. This is seen in casc.s where 
the margins of the carpel do not 
unite, but remain separate, and con- 
sequently two placentas are formoil in 
place of one. When the pistil is 
formed by one carpel the inner margins 
unite and form usually a common 
Pig. 91,— Pistil of Pea placenta, which may extend 

after fcrlilizatirju of the along the whole margin of the ovary 
ovules, develo])ing to form as far as the* base of the style (fig. 91), 
the fruit. /, Funide or or mav ht confined to the base or 

When tl.c pistil consists 
stigma; c, persistent cal \x. several separate carpels, or is 

apocarpous, tiiere are generally separ- 
ate placentas at eadi of their margins. In a ayncarpous pistil, 
on the other hand, the carpels are so united that the edges of 
each of the contiguous ones., by their union, form a sef^ium or 
dissepimenl, and the number of these septa consequently indicates 
the number of carpels in the compound pistil (fig, 93). When the 




Fig. 9*. Tig. 93. Fig. 94. 

Ftg. O'i- — Trilocular ovary of the Lily [Lilium), cut transvomdy. 
s. Septum ; o, ovules, which form a double row in the innor aii^ 
of each chamber. Enlarged. 

Fio. 93. -Diagrammatic section of a quinquelocular ovar>’,*comr 
posed of five carpels, the edges of which are folded inwards, and meet 
in the centre forming the septa, s. The ovules are attach€?d to a 
central placenta, formed by the union of the five ventral sutures. 
Dorsal suture., /. 

Fig. 94. — Diagrammatic .section of a five-carpcllary ov'ary, in 
which the edges (5 the carpels, bearing the placentas and ovules 0, are 
not folded inwards, llie placentas are parietal, and the ovules 
appear sessile on the walls of the ovary. The- ovary is unilocular, 
dissepiments extend to the centre or axis, the ovary is divided 
into cavities or cells, and it may be bilondar, trilocular (fig. 92^, 
quodrilocular , quinquelocular, or muliilnmtar , according as it is 
formed by two, three, four, five or many carpels, each carpel 
corresponding to a single In these cases the marginal 
placentas miet in the axis, anffhhhe .so as to form a single central 
one (figs. 92, 93), appear in the central angle of 

the loculi. Wheit %. a syncarpems pistil do not fold 

inwards appear as projections on the walls 

of thwvpmihy is mUoculm (fig. 95) and the 


placentas are fa/rielat^ as in Vkla (fig. 96)^ In th^so inston^ces 
the placei^tas may be formed at the margin of the united con- 
tiguous leaves, ao as to appear single, or the margins may not be 
united, each developing a placenta. Frequently the mai^ins of 
the carpels, which fold in to the centre, split there into two 
lamellae, each of which is curved outwards and projects into the 





Fig. 96, 



Fig. 97. 

Fig. 95.— Dia/?rAmtnatic fti'clion of a fivp-caqioHary ovary, in 
M'hich the* sc'pta (^) prcicoccl inwards lor a certain Icnj-Tth’ beariu’^j the 
jdacentasand ovuU*s (o). In tins case the ovivry unilocular, and the 
placentas arc parietal. Dotsal suture, 1 . 

Fig. I’iatil of Pansy [Viola tYicolor), enlarged, i. Vertical; 
2, horizontal section; c, calyx; d, wall of ovary; 0, ovule.?; [>, 
placenta ; stigma. 

Fig. 97. — Transveme sK*c1ion of the fruit of tlic Melon [Cncumis 
McUi),, Miowing the })laceutaK with the secvls attached to them. The 
three cari)els fevrming the ]>epo nre .so]>aratc*d by jiartition.s. Froip 
thv centre, procchSJ.‘s go to circitmierence, ending in curved jilacentas 
bearing the ovules. 

Fig. 98. — Diagr?) mmatic section of a compound unil(x:ular ovary, 
in which there are no mdicictrons of partitions. The ovules [a) are 
attached to a free central phia-uta, which has no connexion with 
the walls of the ovary. 

loculament, dilating at the end into a placenta. This is well 
seen in Cucurbilaceac (fig. 97), Pyrola, kc. The carpellaiy^ leaves 
may fold inwards very slightly, or they may be applied in a 
valvate manner, merely touching at thcM* margins, the placentas 
then being paxictal (fig. 94), and appearing as lines or thickenings 
along the walls. Cases occur, however, in which the placentas 
are not connected with the 
walls of the ovar>^ and form 
what is called a fr^ central 
'placenta (fig. 98). This is seen 
in many of the Claryophyl- 
laccae and Primulaceae (figs. 

09, 100). In Caryophyllaceae, 
however, while the placenta 
is free in the centre, there are 
often traces found at the base 
of the ovary of the remains of 
septa, as if rupture liad taken 
place, and, in rare instances, 
ovules are found on the — Pistil of CerasHutn 

margins of the carpels. But /uVjttfwwe cut vertically. Ovary; 
in Primulaceae no vestiges of p, central placenta ; ovulvii; 

septa or nmrginal ovules can same euWhori- 

be perceived at any period 01 jontally, and the halves separated 
grow’th; the placenta is so os to show the inturior of tho 
always free, and rises in the cavity of the ovary 0, with the irou 
centre of the ovary. Free pleccnta p, covered with 

central plac.eiitation, there- 

fore, has been accounted for In two ways : cither by supposing 
that the placentas in the early state were fonned on the maegine of 
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carpellary leaves, and that m the progress oi devclopraent these 
leaves separated Iroin them, leaving the placentas and ovules 
free in the centre ; or by supposing that the placentas are not 
marpnal but ax^ formations, produced by an elongation of the 
axis, and the carpels verticillate leaves, united together around 
the axis. The first of these views applies to Caryophyllaceae, 
the second to Primulaceae. 

Occasionally, divisions take place in ovaries which are not 
form^ by the edges of contiguous carpels. These are called 
spurious dissepiments. They are often horizontal, as in Caihar- 
tocarpus Fistula^ where they consist of transverse cellular pro- 
longa^ons from the walls of the ovary, only developed after 
fertilization, and therefore more properly noticed under fruit. 
At other tim^ they are vertical, as in Datura, where the ovary, 
in place of being two-cellcd, becomes four-celled ; in Cruciferae, 
where the pmlongation of the placentas forms a vertical partition ; 
in Astragalus and Thespesia, where the dorsal suture is folded 
inwards ; and in Oxytropts, where the ventral suture is folded 
inwards. 

The ovary is usually of a more or less spherical or curved form, 
somctinies smooth and uniform on its surface, at other times 
hairy and grooved. The grooves usually indicate the di\nsions 
between the carpels and correspond to the dissepiments. The 
dorsal suture may be marked by a slight projection or \yy a 
superficial groove. When the ovary is situated on the centre 
of the receptacle, free from the other whorls, so that its base is 
abo\T the insertion of the stamens, it is termed superior^ as in 
Lychms, Primula (fig. 6i) and Peony (%. 64) (soc also fig. 28). 
W lion the margin of the receptacle is prolonged upwards, carrying 
with it the lioral envelopes and staminal leaves, the basal portion 
of the ovary being formed by the recef)tacle, and the carpellary 
leaves alone closing in the apex, the ovary is inferior, as in 
pomegranate, aralia (fig, 65), gooseberry and fueiiaia (sec 

fig. 30). In some plants, 
as many Saxifragaceae, 
there arc intermediate 
forms, in which the term 
half-inferior is applied to 
the ovary, whilst the 
flonU whorls are hail- 
superior. 

The slyk proceeds 
from the summit of the 

lot), and IS 
traversed by a narrow 
canal, in which there are 
some loose projecting 
cells, a continuation of 
the placenta, constituting 
what is called conduct- 
ing tissue, which ends in 
the stigma. This is par- 
ticularly abundant when 
the pistil is ready for 
fertilization. In some 
cases, owing to more 
rapid powth of the 
dorsal side of the ovary, 
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Fi(i. 103. 

Fio. 201. — Carpel of Lady's -mantle 
{AlchemiUa) wiUi lateral style s; 
ovary, > 7 , stignui. Enlarged. 

Fk,. T02,--Pistnof TMmrosf {Primula) 
compost'd of five caqie*ls which are com- 
pletely united; 0, ovary; s, style; .«/, 
sligmn. Enlarged. 

Fig. 103.- Gynoeciuni of the Flower- 
de-iLucc {iris), consisting of .an inferior 

ovary {0) and a style which divides into '*'^*«»* ^JV 4 W VI UIXVp WC¥IV| 
three petaloid segments (s), each bearing the style becomes lateral 

(fig. loi); this may SO 

Stigma (s). appears to arise from 

near the base, as in the 
strawberr)^ or from the base, as in Ckrysobalanus Jeaco, when 
it is called basilar. In all these cases the style still indicates 
the organic apex of the ovary, although it may not be the 
apparent apex. When in a compound pistil the style of each 
carpel is thus displaced, it appears as if the ovary were 
depressed in centre, and the style rising from the depres- 
sion in the midst of the carpels seems to come from the torus. 
Such a style is ^ymbasic, and b well seen m Boraginaceae. 


The form of the style is usually cylindrical, more or less filiform 
and simple ; sometimes it is grooved on one side, at other times 
it is fiat, thick, angular, compressed and even petaloid, as in Iris 
(fig. 103) and Canna, In Goodeniaceac it ends in a cup-Iikc 
expansion, enclosing the stigma. It sometimes bears hairs, 
which aid in the application of the pollen to the stigma, and aro 
called eolleciing ham, as in Campanula, and also in A'sier and other 
Compositae. These hairs, during the upward growth of the 
style, come into contact with the already ripened pollen, and 
carry it up along with them, ready to be applied by insects to the 
mature stigma of otlier flowers. In V icia and Lobelia the hairs 
frequently form a tuft below the stigma. Tlic stylos of a syn- 
carpous pistil are either separate or united ; when separate, they 
alternate with the sepia ; when united completely, the style is 
said to he simple (fig. loa). The stylo of a single carpel, or of 
each carpel of a compound pistil, may also i^e divided. Each 
division of the tricarpellary ovary of Jairopha Curcas Ims a 
bifurcate or forked style, and the ovary of Emblica officinalis 1 ms 
three styles, each of which is twice forked. The length of the 
style is determined by the relation which should subsi.st between 
the position of tlie stigma and that of the anthers, so as to allow 
the proper application of the pollen. The style is deciduous or 
persists after fertilization. 

The stigim is the termination of the conducting tissue of the 
style, and is usually in direct communication with the placenta. 
It consists of loose cellular tissue, and secretes a viscid 
matter wliich detains the pollen, and causes it to 
germinate. This secreting portion is, strictly speaking, * 
the true stigma, l)ut the name is generally applied lo all the 
divisions of the style on which the stigmatir apparatii.s is situated. 
The stigma alternate.s with the dissepiments of a syncarpous 
pistil, or, in other words, corresponds with the back of the 
loculaments ; but in some cases it would appear that half the 
stigma of one carpel unites with half that of the contiguous 
cai^l, and thus the stigrno is opposite the dissepiments, that is, 
alternates wdth the loculaments, as in the poppy. 

The divisions of the stigma mark the number of carpels which 
compose the pistil. Thus in Campanula a five-cleft stigma 
indicates five carpels ; in Ilignoniaceaf , Scrophulariaceae and 
Acanthaceae, the two-lobed or bilamehar s4ignm indicates a 
bilocular ovary. Sometimes, however, aa in Gramineae, tht 
stigma of a single carpel divides. Its position may he terminal 
or lateral. In Jris it Is situated on a cleft on the back of the 
petaloid divisions of the style (%. 103). Some stigmas, as 
those of Mimulus, present sensitive flattened laminae, which 
close when touched. The stigma presents various forms. 1 1 may 
be globular, as in Mirabilis Jalapa ; orbicular, as in Arbutus 
Andrachne; umbrella -like, as in 
Sarracenia, where, however, the 
proper stigmatic surface is beneath 
the angles of the large expansion 
of the apex of the style ; ovoid, as 
in fuchsia; hemispherical; poly- 
hedral ; radiating, as in the poppy 
(fig. 104), where the true stigmatic 
rays are attached to a sort of pdtak 
or shield-hke body, which may 
represent depressed or flattened 
styles ; cucullate, i,c, covered by a 
hood, in calabar bean. The lobes 
of a stigma are flat and pointed as 
in Mimulus and Bignonia, fleshy * .«. x iv»wvi Vi, u. 
and blunt, smooth or granular, or glumes removed, show- 
they are feathery, os in tnany t'wer ^ pi 

grasses (fig. 105) and other wind- lodicule.s. Enlarged, 
pollinated flowers. In Orchidaoeae 

the stigma is situated on the anterior surface of the column 
beneath the anther. In Asclepiadaceae the stigmas arc 
united to the face of the anthers, and along with them form 
a solid mass. 

The ovule is attached to the placenta, afid destined to become 
the seed. Ovules are most nnnnlly pmjtiyji) on the matgans of 



Fig. 105, — Flower of a grass 
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the carpellary leaves, but are also formed over the whole 
surface of the leaf, as in Bttiomus. In other instances they rise 
7h9 ovuh floral axis itself, either terminal, as in Poly- 

' gonaceae and Piperaceae, or lateral, 4s in Primulaceae 
and Compositae. The ovule is usually contained in an ovary, 
and all plants in which the ovule is so enclosed are termed 
angiospermous ; but in Coniferae and Cycadaceae it has no 
proper ovarian covering, and is called naked, these orders being 
denominated gymnospermous. In Cycas the altered leaf, upon 
the margin of which the ovule is produced, and the peltate scales, 
from which they are pendulous in Zamia, are regarded by all 
botanists as carpellary leaves. As for the Coniferae great dis- 
cussion has arisen regarding the morpholog)^ of parts in many 
genera. The carpellary leaves are sometimes united in such a 
way as to leave an opening at the apex of the pistil, so that the 
ovules are exposed, as in mignonette. In Leoniice thalictroides 
(Blue C^ho.sh), species of Ophiopogotiy Peliosanthes and Staieriay 
the ovary ruptures immediately after flowering, and the ovules 
are exposed ; and in species of Ctiphea the placenta ultimately 
bursts through the ovary and corolla, and becomes erect , bearing 
the exposed ovules. The ovule is attached to the placenta either 
directly, when it is sessilf, or by means of a prolongation jiinide 
(fig. 1 10, /). This cord sometimes becomes much elongated after 
fertilization. The part by which the ovule is attached to the 
placenta or cord is its base or hiluniy the opposite extremity being 
its apex. The latter is frequently turned round in such a way 
as to approach the base. The ovule is sometimes embedded in 
the placenta, as in Hydnora, 



Fig. 106, Fig. 107. Fig. 108. Fig. 109. 

F1G8. 106 and io7.-~Successive stages in the development of an 
ovule. «, Nucellus; *, inner; 0, outer integument in section ; w, 
micropyle. 

Fig. 108. — Orthotropous ovule of Polygonum in section, showing 
the embryo-sac 5, in the nucellus «, the different ovular coverings, 
the base of the nucellus or chalaza cA, and the apex of the ovule with 
its micropyle m. 

Fig. 109. — Vertical section of the ovule of the Austrian Pine 
{Pinus austriaca), showing the nucellus «, consisting of delicate 
cellular tissue containing deep in its substance an embryo-sac b. 
The micropyle m is very wide. 

The ovule appears at first as a small cellular projection from 
the placenta. The cells multiply until they assume a more or 
less enlarged ovate form constituting what has been called the 
nucellus (fig. 106, n), or central cellular mass of the ovule. This 
nucellus may remain naked, and alone form the ovule, 4s .in 
some orders of parasitic plants such as Balanophoraceae, Santa- 
laceae, ^c. ; but in most plants it becomes surrounded by certain 
coverings or integuments durii^ its development. These appear 
first in the form of cellular rings at the base of -the nucellus, 
which gradually spread over its surface (figs. 106, 107). In some 
cases only one covering is formed, especially amongst gamo- 
petalous dicotyledons, as in Compositae, Campanulaceae, also 
in walnut, &c. But usually besides the single covering another 
is developed subsequently (fk. 106, 0), which gradually extends 
over that first |pnned, and ultimately covers it completely, 
except at two integuments to the 

nucellus, ab^^SL.and an inner. The integuments do not 
completeh»S|Mpaiapex of the nucellus, but an opening termed 
the The micropyle indicates the organic apex 

of the ovuMH|k iir^le cell of the nucellus enlarges greatly to 
form the Aj^egaspore (fig. 108, s). This embryo-sac 

increases in size, gr^ally supplanting the cellular tissue of the 
nucedtis until it isj|l|||p|2d only by a thin layer of it ; or it 


may actually extend at the apex beyond it, as in Phaseolus 
and Alsine media ; or it may pass into the micropyle, as in 
Santalum. In Gymnosperms it usually remains deep in the 
nucellus and surrounded by a thick mass of cellular tissue (fig. 
109). For an account of the further development of the mega- 
spore, and the formation of the egg-cell, from which after fertiliza- 
tion is formed the embrvm, sec Gymnosperms and Angio- 

SPEKM.S, 

The point where the integuments are united to the base of 
the nucellus is called the chalaza (figs, in, 112). This is often 
coloured, is of a denser 
texture than the sur- 
rounding tissue, and is 
traversed by fibro- 
vascular bundles, which 
pass from the placenta 
to nourish the ovule. 

When the ovule is 
so developed that the 
chalaza is at the 
hilum (next the pla- 
centa), and the micro- 
pyle is at the opposite 
extremity, there being 
a short funicle, the 
ovule is orthotropous. 

This form is well seen in 
Polygonaceae (fig. 112), 

Cistaccae, and most 
gymnosperms. In such 
an ovule a straight line 
drawn from the hilum 
to the micropyle passes 
along the axis of the 
ovule. Where, by more rapid growth on one side than on the 
other, the nucellus, together with the integuments, is curved upon 
itself, so that the micropyle approaches the hilum, and ultimately 
is placed close to it, while the chalaza is at the hilum, the ovule is 
campylotropous (fig. 110). Curved ovules are found in Cruciferae, 
and Caryophyllaceae. The inverted or anatropous ovule (fig. in) 
is the commonest form amongst angiosperms. In this ovule the 
apex with the micropyle is turned towards the point of attach- 
ment of the funicle to the placenta, the chalaza being situated 
at the opposite extremity ; and the funicle, which runs along the 
side usually next the placenta, coalesces with the ovule and 
constitutes the raphe (r), which often forms a ridge. The 
anatropous ovule arises from the placenta as a straight or only 
slightly curved cellular process, and as it grows, gradually 
becomes inverted, curving from the point of origin of the integu- 
ments (cf. figs. 106, 107). As the first integument grows round 
it, the amount of inversion increases, and the funicle becomes 
adherent to the side of the nucellus. Then if a second integument 
be formed it covers all the free part of the ovule, but does not 
form on the side to which the raphe is adherent. These may be 
taken as the three types of ovule ; but there are various inter- 
mediate forms, such as semi-anatropous and others. 

The position of the ovule relative to the ovary varies. When 
there is a single ovule, with its axis vertical, it may be attached 
to the placenta at the base of the ovary {basal placenta) y and is 
then erect, as in Polygonaceae and Compositae ; or it may be 
inserted a little above the base, on a parietal placenta, with its 
apex upwards, and then is ascending, as in Parietaria, It may 
hang from an apicilar placenta at the summit of the ovary, its 
apex being directed downwards, and is inverted or pendulous, 
as in Hippuris vulgaris ; or from a parietal placenta near the 
summit, and then is suspended, as in Daphne M ezer cum, ^oly- 
galaceae and liuphorbiaceae. Sometimes a long funicle arises 
from a basal placenta, reaches the summit of the ovary, and 
there bending over suspends the ovule, as in Armerta (sea-pink) ; 
at other times the hilum appears to be in the middle; and the 
oVule becomes horizontal. When there are two ovules in the 
same cell, they may be either collateral, that is, placed side by 



Fig. 110. — Camj>ylotropous ovule of 
wall-llower (Chetranthus), showing the 
funicle /, which attaches the ovule to the 
placenta; the outer, s, the inner coat, 
the nucellus, r/i, the chalaza. The 
ovule is curved upon itself, so that the 
micropyle is near tlie funicle. 

Fig. 111. Anatroj)Oiis ovule of Dande- 
lion {Taraxacum), n, nucellus, which is 
inverted, so that the chalaza ck, is re- 
moved irom the base or hilum h, while 
the micropyle f is near the base. The 
connection between tlie base of the ovule 
and the base of the nucellus is kept up 
by means of the raphe f. 
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side (fig. 92), or the one may be erect and the other inverted, 
as in some species of Spiraea and Aesculus ; or they may be 
placed one above another, each directed similarly, as is the case 
in ovaries containing a moderate or definite number of ovules. 
Thus, in the ovary of Leguminous plants (fig, 91), the ovules, />, 
are attached to the extended marginal placenta, one above the 
other, forming usually two parallel rows corresponding to each 
margin of the carpel. When the ovules are definite {i.e. are 
uniform, and can be counted), it is usual to find their attachment 
so constant as to afford good characters for classification. When 
the ovules are very numerous {indefinite), while at the same time 
the placenta is not much developed, their position exhibits great 
variation, some being directed upwards, others downwards, 
others transversely ; and their form is altered by pressure into 
various polyhedred shapes. In such cases it frequently happens 
that some of the ovules are arrested in their development and 
become abortive. 


FertniMM 
Uoa, 


When the pistil has reached a certain stage in growth it becomes 
ready for fertilization. Pollination having been effected, and 
the pollen-grain having reached the stigma in angio- 
sperms, or the summit of the nucellus in gymnosperms, 
it is detained there, and the viscid secretion from the 
glands of the stigma in the former case, or from the nucellus in 
the latter, induce the protrusion of the intine as a pollen-tube 

through the pores of the grain. 
The pollen-tube or tubes pass 
down the canal (fig. 112), 
through the conducting tissue 
of the style when present, and 
reach the interior of the ovary 
in angiosperms, and then pass 
to the micropyle of the ovule, 
one pollen-tube going to each 




Fig. 113.— V^ertical section of 
the ovule of the Scotch Fir {Pinus 
sylvextrix) in May of the second 
year, showing the enlarged em- 
bryo-sac b, full of endosperm 
cells, and pollen-tubes c, pene- 
trating the su m mil of the nucellus 
after the pollen has entered the 

From StrashurRcr’s Ltkrbuck^ dcr micropyle, 

Botaniky by [irrmission of Gu.stnv 

Fig. 112.— Ovary of Voly. ovule. Sometimes the micro- 
Cmvnhmlus in longitu- pyig Hes close to the ba.se of 
dmal section durini? fertilization. V. , » . .1 


dinal section during fertilization. 
(X48.) 

/s. Stalk-like base of ovary, 

/«, Funicle. 
cha, Chalaza. 

HU, Nucellus. 

mi, Micropyle. 

l t, inner, ie, outer integument, 
c, ICm])ryo-sac. 

ek, Nucleus of embryo-sac, 
ei, Egg-apparatus, 
nn, Antipodal cells. 

Style, 
w, vStigma. 
p, Policn-grains, 
px, Pollen-tubes. 


the .style, and then the pollen- 
tube enters it at once, but 
frequently it has to pass some 
distance into the ovary, being 
guided in its direction by vari- 
ous contrivances, as hairs, 
grooves, &c. In gymnosperms 
the pollen-grain resting on the 
apex of the nucellus sends out 
its pollen-tubes, which at once 
penetrate the nucellus (fig. 113). 
In angiosperms when the pollen- 
tube reaches the micropyle it 
passes down into the canal, and this portion of it increases 
considerably in size. Ultimately the apex of the tube comes in 
contact with the tip of the embryo-sac and perforates it. The 
male cells in the end of the poIIcn-tube are then transmitted to 
the embryo-sac and fertilization is effected. Consequent upon 


this, after a longer or shorter period, those changes commence 
in the embryo-sac whidi result in the formation of the embryo 


plant, the ovule also undergoing changes which convert it into 
the seed, and fit it for a protective covering, and a store of 
nutriment for the embryo. Nor are the effects of fertilization 
confined to the ovule; they extend to other parts of the plant. 
The ovary enlarges, and, with the seeds enclosed, constitutes 
the fruit, frequently incorporated with which are other parts 
of the flower, as receptacle, calyx, &c. In gymnosperms the 
pollen-tubes, having penetrated a certain distance down the 
tissue of the nucellus, are usually arrested in growth for a longer 
or shorter period, sometimes nearly a year. Fruit and seed are 
discussed in a separate article— FKirix. (A. B. R.) 

FLOWERS, ARTIFICIAL Imitations of natural flowers arc 
sometimes made for scientific purposes (as the collection of glass 
flowers at Harvard University, which illustrates the flora of tlic 
United States), but more often as articles of decoration and 
ornament. A large variety of materials have been used in their 
manufacture by different peoples at different times — painted 
linen and shavings of stained horn by the Egyptians, gold and 
silver by the Romans, rice-paper by the Chinese, silkworm 
cocoons in Italy, the plumage of highly coloured birds in South 
America, wax, small tinted shells, At. At the beginning of the 
1 8th cTotur}" the French, who originally learnt the art from the 
Italians, made great advances in the accuracy of their repro- 
ductions, and towards the end of that century the Paris manu- 
facturers enjoyed a world-wide reputation. About the same 
time the art was introduced into England by French refugees, 
and .soon afterwards it spread also to America. The industry 
is now a highly specialized one and comprises a large number of 
operations performed by separate hands. Four main processes 
may distinguished. The first consists of cutting up the various 
fabrics and materials employed into shapes suitable for forming 
the leaves, petals, Ac. ; this may be done by sci.ssors, but more 
often stamps are employed which will cut through a dozen or 
more thicknesses at one blow. The veins of the leaves are next 
impressed by means of a die, and the petals are given their 
natural rounded forms by goffering irons of various shapes. 
The next step is to assemble the petals and other parts of the 
flower, which is built up from the centre outwards ; and the 
fourth is to mount the flower on a stalk formed of brass or iron 
wire wrapped round with suitably coloured material, and to 
fasten on the leaves required to complete the spray. 

FLOYD, JOHN (1572-1649), English Jesuit, was Iwrn in 
Cambridgeshire in 1572. He entered the Society of Jesus when 
at Rome in 1592 and is also known as Daniel A Jesu, Hermannus 
l4)emelius, and George White, the names under which he pub- 
lished a score of controversial treatises. He had considerable 
fame both as a preacher and teacher, and was frequently arrested 
in England. His last years were spent at Louvain and he died 
at St Omer on the 1 5th of September 1649. His brother Edwartl 
Floyd was impeached and sentenced by the Commons in 1621 for 
speaking disparagingly of the elector palatine. 

FLOYD, JOHN BUCHANAN (1807-1863), American politician, 
was bom at Blacksburg, Virginia, on the ist of June 1807. He 
was the son of John Floyd (1770-1837), a representative in 
Congress from 1817 to 1829 and governor of Virginia from 
1830 to 1834. After graduating at Soutli Carolina College in 1826, 
the son practised law in his native state and at Helena, Arkansas, 
and in 1839 settled in Washington county, Virginia, which in 
1847-1849 and again in 1853 he represented in the state legisla- 
ture. Meanwhile, from 1849 to 1852, he was governor of V irginia, 
in which position he recommended to the legislature the enact- 
ment of a law laying an import tax on the products of such states 
a.s refused to surrender fugitive slaves owned by Virginia masters. 
In March 1857 he became secretary of war in President 
Buchanan’s cabinet, where his lack of administrative ability 
was soon apparent. In December i860, on ascertaining that 
Floyd had honoured heavy drafts made by government con- 
tractors in anticipation of their earnings, the president requested 
his resignation. Several days later Floyd was indicted for 
malversation in office, but the indictment was overruled on 
technical grounds. There is no proof that he profited by 
these irregular transactions ; in fact he went out of the o^e 
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financially embarrassed. Though he bad openly opposed seces- 
sion before the election of Lincoln, his conduct after that event, 
especially after his breach with Buchanan, fell under suspicion, 
and he was accused of having sent large stores of government 
arms to Southern arsenals in anticipation of the Civil War. In 
the last days of his term he apparently had such an intention, 
but during the year i860 the Southern Slates actually received 
less than their full quota of arms. After the secession of V irginia 
he was commissioned a brigadier-general in the Confederate 
service. He was first employed in some unsuccessful operations 
in western Virginia, and in February 1862 became commander 
of the Confederate forces at Fort Donelson, from which he fled 
with his second in command, General Gideon J. Pillow, on the 
night of February 18, leaving General Simon B. Buckner to 
surrender to General Grant. A fortnight later President Davis 
relieved him of his command. He died at Abingdon, Virginia, 
on the 26th of August 1863. 

FLOYER, SIR JOHN (1640-1734), English physician and 
author, was born at Hinters in Staffordshire, and was educated 
at Oxford. He practised in Lichfield, and it wiis by his advice 
that Dr Johnson, when a child, was taken by his mother to be 
touched by Queen Anne for the king’s evil on the 30th of March 
1714. He died on the ist of February 1734. Floyer was an 
advocate of cold bathing, introduced the practice of counting the 
rate of the pulse-beats, and gave an early account of the patho- 
logical changes in the lungs associated with emphysema. 

His writings Include : — 4 'a/j/uo/co - Bd«ra)^os : or the Touchstone of 
Medicines^ disrovoring the virtues of Vof^ctables^ Minerals and Animals, 
by their Tastes and Smells (2 vols., TO87) ; The pratUer natural State of 
animal Humours desonhed by their sensible Qualities (i<k) 0 ) ; An 
Enquiry into iftc right Use and Abuses of the hot, cold and temperate 
Baths in England (1697) ; A 7 'rcatise of the Asthma (1st ed., 1O08) ; 
The ancient ’^vxpolsovirla revived, or an Essay to prove cM Bathing 
both safe and useful (T-ondon, T702 ; several editions 8vo ; abridged, 
Manchester, 1844, 121110) ; The EhvsUian's Pulse-watch (1707-1710) ; 
The Sibylline Oracles, translated from the best Creek copies, and com- 
pared with the sacred Prophecies (ist ed., 1713) ; Two Essays: the 
first Ks\ny eonrerning the Creation, Aethcrinl Bodies, and Offices of 
good and bad Angels ; the second Essay concerning the Mosaic System 
of the World (Nottingham, 1717) : -dn Expositimi of ike Bevelations 

5 1719) ; An Essay to restore the Dipping of Infants in their Baptism 
1722); Medicina Gerocomica, or the Galenic Art of preserving old 
Ileitis Healths (tst ed., 1724) ; A Comment on foriydwo Histories 
described by Hippocrates (1726), 

FLUDDy or Flud, ROBERT [Robertus he FLucTiBns](i574- 
1637), English physician and mystical plulosopher, the son of 
Sir Thomas Fludd, treasurer of war to Queen Elizabeth in France 
and the Low Countries, was bom at Milgale, Kent. After 
studying at St John’s College, Oxford, he travelled in Europe 
for six years, and became acquainted with the writings of 
Paracelsus. He subsequently returned to Oxford, became a 
member of Christ Church, took his medical degrees, and ulti-. 
mately became a fellow of the College of Physicians. H e practised 
in London with snccess, though it is said that he combined with ' 
purely medical treatment a good deal of faith-healingi. Follewing 
Paracelsus, he endeavoured to form a system of philosophy 
founded on the identity of physical and spiritual truth. The 
universe and all created things proceed from God, .who is* the 
beginning, the end and the sum of all things, and to hirft they 
vnll return. The act of creation is the separation of the active 
principle (light) from the passive (darkness) ifi the bosom of the 
divine unity (God). The universe consists of three Worlds ; 
the archetypal (God), the macrocosm (the world), the microcosm 
(man). Man is the world in miniature, all the parts of both 
sympathetically correspond and act upon each other. It is 
possible for man (and even for the mineral and the plant) 
to undergo transformation and to win immortality. Fludd ’s 
system may be described as a materialistic pantheism, which, 
allegorically interpreted, he put forward as containing the real 
meaning of Christianity, revealed to Adam by God himself, 
handed down by tradition to Moses and the patriarchs, and re- 
vealed a second time by Christ. The opinions of Fludd had the 
honour df’ being refuted by Kepler, Gassendi and Mersenne. 
Though rapt in mystical speculation, Fludd was a than of varied 
dttBinments. He did not disdain scientific experiments, and is 


thought by some to be the original inventor of the barometer. 
He was an ardent defender of the Rosicrucians, and De Quincey 
considers him to have been the immediate, as J. V. Andrea 
was the remote, father of freemasonry. Fludd died on the 8th 
of September 1637. 

See J. B. Craven, Robert Fludd, the English Rosurucian (1902), 
where a list of his works is given ; A. E. WaiU*, 7 'he Real Hisloty 
of the Rosicrucians (1887) ; Do Quincey, The Rosicrucians and Free- 
masons ; J. Hunt, Religious Thought tn England (1870), i. 240 soq. 
His woiics were published in 6 vols., Oppenheim and Gouda, 1638. 

FLBGEL, GUSTAV LEBERECHT (1802-1870), German 
orientalist, was born at Bautzen on the i8th of February 1802. 
He received his early education at the gymnasium of his native 
town, and studied theology and philology at Leipzig. Gradually 
he devoted his attention chiefly to Oriental languages, which he 
studied in Vienna and Paris. In 1832 he became professor at the 
FiirstenschuU of St Afra in Meissen, but ill-health compelled him 
to resign that office in J850, and in 1851 he went to Vienna, 
where he was employed in cataloguing the Arabic, Turkish and 
Persian manuscripts of the court library. He died at Dresden 
on the 5th of July 1870. 

plugers chief work is an edition of the bihliographical and uncy- 
clopnedic lexicon of Haji Khalfa, with Latin traiislalion (7 vols., 
London and Leipzig, 1835-1K58). Ht* also brought out an edition 
of the Koran (Leipzig, 1834 and again 1893); then lolk.)wed C«h- 
cordantiae Coratti arabicae (Leipzig, 1842 and again 1808) ; Matii, 
seine Lehren und seine Schriften (I.eipzig, 1802) ; Die grammatischen 
Schulen der Araber (Leipzig, 1802) ; and Ibn Kutluhugas Krone der 
Lebensbeschreibungen (Leipzig, 1862). An edition of Kitdb-al-Fihrist, 
prepared by him, was published after his death. 

FLUGEL, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1788-1855), German lexico- 
grapher, was born at Barby near Magdeburg, on the 22nd of 
November 1788. He was originally a merchant’s clerk, but 
emigrating to the United States in 1810, he made a speciid study 
of the English language, and returning to Germany in 1819, 
was in 1824 appointed lector of the English language in the uni- 
versity of Leipzig. In 1838 he became American con.sul, and 
subsequently representative and correspondent of the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington and several other loading 
American literary and scientific institutions. He died at Leipzig 
on the 24th of Tune 1855. 

The fame of Fliigel rests chiefly on the Vollstdndige englisch* 
deuische und deutsrh*englisrhe Worterhuch, first published in 2 vols, 
(l.etpzig) in 1830, which has had an extensive circulation not only 
in Germany but in England and America. In this work he was 
assi.sted by J. Spor.schil, and a new and enlarged edition, edited by 
his soti Felix Fliigel (1820-1004), was published at Brunswick (1890- 
1892). Another edition, in two volumes, edited by IVof. Immanuel 
Schmidt and S. Tanger appeared (Bruii.swick, London & New York) 
in 1906. Among his other works are — Vollstdndige engl. Sprachlehre 
(1824-1826) ; TrigloUe, oder kaiifmdnnisches W ovterbuch in drei 
Sprachm, Deuisch, Fnglisch und Franzosisth (i83C)-i84o) ; Klcincs 
Kaufmdnnisckes H andworlcrhueh in drei Sprachen (1840) ; and 
Praktisches Handbuck der engl. H andeiscorrespondene (iSsj, 9th ed. 
1873). All these have passed through several editions. In addition, 
Fliigel also published in the Enplinh language : A series of Com- 
mercial Letters '(Leipzig, I822), a 9th edition of which appeared in 
1874 under the title Practical Mercantile Correspondence and a 
Practical Dictionary of the English and German Languages (2 vols., 
Hamburg and Leipzig, 1847-1852 ; 15th ed., Leipzig, 1891). The 
last was continued and re-^ited by his son Felix. 

FLUKE (probably connected with the Ger. flach, fiat), a name 
given to several kinds of fish, flat in shape, especially to the 
common flounder ; also the name of a trematoid worm, resem- 
bling a flounder in shape, which as a parasite infects the liver 
and neighbouring organs cd certain animals, especially sheep, 
and causes liver-rot. I’ho most common is the Fasciola kepatica 
(see Trematoues). It is also the name of a species of kidney 
potato. Probably from a resemblance to the shape of the fish, 

fluke ” is the name given to the holding-plates, triangular in 
shape, at the end of the arms of an anchor, and to the triangular 
extremities of the tail of a whale. The use of the word as « slanj; 
expression for a lucky accident app»rs to have been first applied 
in oilliards to an unintentional scoring shot. 

FLUME (through an 0 . Fr. word flum^ from the Lat. fiumen, 
a river), a word formerly used for a stream, and particularly 
for the tail of a mill-race. It is used in America for a very 
narrow gorge running between precipitous rocks^ with a stream 
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M tKe bottom, but iriort i$ 6.]?tolied to an artificSklj 

channel of wood or other ihatefial tot the diversibn of a stream’ 
of water from a river for pur|)056s of irrigation,, for running a saw- 
mill^ or for various processes in the hydraulic method of gold- 
mining (see Aqueduct). 

?Lininin m&mm, a town of the province of tagliari,; 
Sardinia, lo m. byroad N, of Iglesias, and 5 m. from the W. coast. 
Pop. (1901) town 390^ ; commune 9647. It is the centre of' 
a considerable lead and zinc mining district. Three miles to the 
S. are the ruins of a temple erected probably in the time of I 
Commodus {Corpus inscr, LaU x., &flin, 1SS3, "No. 7539)., 
They seem to marie the site of Metalla (mines), a station on the 
coast road from Sulci to Tharros, and the centre of the mining | 
district in Roman times. At Plumini Maggiote itself were found 
two ingots of lead, one bearing a stamp with Hadrian’s name. 

FLIJORANT&filNl^, also known as idryl, a hydrocarbon 
occurring with phenanthrene, pyrene, diphenyl, and other! 
substances in Stupp ” fat (the fat obtained in working up the' 
mercury ores in Idria), and also in the higher boiling fractions 
of the coal tar distillate. It was discovered by R. Fittig in 1878, 
who, with Gebhard and 'fi. Lkpmann, elucidated its constitution 
(see Atm.y 1879, 200, p. 1). The hydrocarbons are separated 
from the “ Stupp ” by means of alcohol, the. soluble portion on 
distillation giving first phenanthrene and then a mixture of pyrene 
and fluoranthene. Prom the tar distillate, the chr>\sene can be 
fractionally precipitated, and the fluoranthene can be separated 
from most of the pyrene by fractional distillation in a partial 
vacuum. In either case the -two hydrocarbons are finally 
separated by fractional crysCtallization of their picrates, which 
are then decomposed by ammonia. Fluoranthene crystallizes 
in large slender needles or monodinic tables, melting at 1 09-1 10® 
C. and boiling at 250^251® C. (60 mm,). It is easily Soluble in bot 
alcohol, ether and carbon bisulphide. On oxidation with chromic 
acid it forms a quinone, CigHgOg, and an a-diphenylene keto- 

carboxylic acid the picratc melts at ig2-i«3*C. 

FLUORENE (a-diplie^ene methane), or (Cjig^CHa, 

a hydrocarbon found in coal-tar. It is obtained from the higher 
boiling fractions, after separation of naphthalene and anthracene, 
by fractional distillation, the portion boiling between 290-340® C. 
being taken. Tlie fluorenc is separated from this by placing it in 
a freezing mixture, and is then redistilled or crystallized from 
glacial acetic acid, or purified by mettns of its picrute. It may 
be prepared by distilling diphci^lene ketone over Zinc tiusL 
or by heating it with hydriodic^id and phosphorus to t;t>o-i‘6o® 
C. ; and also by passing the vapour of diphenyl methann through 
a hot tube. It crystafiizes in colourless plates, possessing 
a violet fluorescence, melting at 1 12-113° and boiling ht 293-29^ 

C. By oxidation with^thromic acid in glacial acetic acid sdlu tion, 
it is converted into diphenylcne ketone whilst oft 

heating with hydriodic acid and phosphorus to 250-260® C. it 
gives a hydro derivative of composition Cigtigs- 

FLUORESCEIN, or Resorcin - PHTHALlWft, CjoitjgOa, ih 
chemistry, a compound discovered in rtyd by A. v. Bafeyer by 
the condensation of phthalic anhydride with resorcih at I95-200® 

C. {Ann.j 1876, ife^p. t). 'The two reacting substances ate dither 
heated alone or vnth zlhC chloride for some hours, ahd the melt 
obtained is boiled out With water, washed by dilute alcohol, 
extracted by means of sodium hydrate, and the solution ^0 
obtained is precipitated by an acid. Ihb precipitate is wdl 
washed with water and riien dried. By repeating this process 
two or three times, the fluoresCeift may be obtained in a vHy pute 
Condition. It forms a yellow amofj^ous powder, insdubfe in 
water but soluble in alcohol, and Crystallizing from lihe afcobolic 
solution in small datlc red nodules. It is readily solutfc b Sob- 
tions of the caustic aMlls, the solution being of a datk red colbhr 
and showing (especially when largefy diluted with water) a 
brilliant grefen nuonescence. It was so tianied bn actotint Of this 
last character. By tominatlngftuoresCein in g^fcial acetic afeid 
solution, min (tetrabromfluoresdeitt) is obtained, the satne 
compound being fortied %y ’heathy 3*5-dibr0rn-a*4-dio!ty- 
bttizoylbenzoic acid above its tndiSng point (R. Meyer, Ber., 
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i^|. i8, p. i5>6). It 'crys^iteeg from alcohol in yellowish rett 
needles, and dyes silk, wool, , and mordanted cotton a fine pink 
colour. When heated with caustic alkalis it yields dibrom- 
resorcin aiid dlbrommonoresorcin-jphthalein. llie corre^ndiog 
lodo compound is knpwn as cryinrohn. Fluorescein is readily 
nitrated, yielding a di- or tetra-nitro compound according to 
conditions. The entrance of the negative nitro group into the 
molecule weakens the central pyrone ring in the fluorescein 
nucleus and the di- and tetra-nitro compounds readily yield 
hydretes ^fsee J. T. iTewitt and B. W. Perkins, Jour. Ckcm. Sac,, 
1900;, p. I '326). By the action of ammonia or amines the di-nitro 
‘fluoresceins are converted into yellow dyestuffs (F. Reverdin, 
Ber., 1897, 30, p. 332). Other dyestuffs obtained from fluorescein 
are safrosine or eosin scarlet (dibrpmdinitrofluoresceiri) and rose 
Bengal (tetraiodotetraclilorfluorescein). 

caustic alkali, fluorescein yields resorcin. 

phthalcin (dioxybcnzoylbcnzOic 
acid), (HO)a€^H3*CO COOH. With tine dust ana caustic 
soda it yields fluorescia. By warming fluorescein with excess of 
phoTOhorus pentadilorido it yidds fluore«:em cKtoride, CmH,„O.CL 
(A. liaBjrer) which crystallizes from alcohol in smaU prisms. mdtinK 
at 252 C. When heated With aiiuifie and aniline hydrochloride 
ifluorescom yields a cdourless anilide (O. Fischer and E. Hepp, Ber! 
1803, 26, p. tt2-36)> which is readily methylated by methyl iodide 
aad potash to a fliiofeBceinaaiilidedimothyl ether, which when heated 
for SIX hours to 150'' C. with acetic and hydrochloric acids, is hydro- 
lysed and yields a colourless flifOrescomdimethyl ether, which melts 
at 108“ C. On the other hand, by heating fluorescein with caustic 
potash, methyl iodide and methyl alcohol, a coloured (yellow) 
dimethyl ether^ moltinig at 208"^ C. is obtained (Fischer and Hepp). 
By heating the coloured dimethyl ether with caustic soda, the 
mononicthyl ether is obtained (0. Fischer and E. Hepp, Ber. 1895 
P* 3'97) ; this crygtallires in triclinic tables, and melts at 262® t\ 
It is to be noted that the colourlesR nionomethyl oilier fluoresces 
strongly m alkaline sedation, the dimethyl ether of melting point 
208® fluoresces only in neutral solution (r^., in alcoholic solution), 
and the dimethyl ellicr of melting point 198° C. only in concentrated 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid nolution (Fischer and He^). Con- 
siderable disoufliion has token place as to the poslilion held by the 
hydroxyl groups in the fluorescein molecule, C. Gnwbe {Ber., 1895, 
28, p. 28) asserting that they were in the ortlio position to the linking 
carbon atom of the phthalic aiiliydride re^uue. G. Heller (Ber., 
1895, 28, p. 312), however, showed riiat monoresorcin-phthalehi 
when brominated in glacial acfetic acid gives a dibmm derivative 
whiOh» with fuming solphuric ejcid, yields dibromxa&thopurpurin 
(i*3-dioxy-2-4-dibromanthraQuinone). a reaction which is only 
possible if the fluorescein (from which the monorcsordn-p^haiein 
IS derived) contains free hydroxyl groups in the para position to the 
linking carbon oltOm of the phthalic anhydride residue. 

Fluorescence* in a paper mad 'before the Royal Society 
uf Edinburgh in ^33, Sir Bavid Brifwster described a remarkable 
phenomenon he 'had discovered to which he gave the name of 
internal dispersion.” Oh admitting a beam of sunlight, con- 
densed by a lens, into a sohstioh of chlorophyll, the; green colour- 
ing matter of leaves (see fig. 1), he was surprised to find that the 
pnth of the rays within the fluid 
was marked by a bright Kjgbft Of a 
blood-red cblour, tetrahgely contrasft- 
iftg with the beautiful ^eft of tlife 
iluid When seen in moderiate thi(flc- 
ness. BitWiiternfterwfltds^bseryed 
the snme phtnomerton Ih various 
vegetable solutions and essential 
oils, and in softie solids, amongst 
which Was fluor-spar. He believed 
this effedt to be due to coloured 
partideS hdd Ih suspension. A ffew 
years fetter, Sir John Hertchcl in- 
dependently dischvered that ?f u 
solution of quinine sulphate, which, vieWed «by tinh^itted 
light, ^ app^arn odourless and transparent Mkfe wfetteft, were 
illumihated by a beam of ordmairy dkylight, a peculiar blue 
colour was seen in a thin stratum of the fluM fedjaccnt tO 
the surface by which the light entered, the Mue light Was 

ffi lkfized and passed fit^^ thtouj^ matty inches of the 
Ihe incident beam-, after having passed through the 
Stratum from Which the Wue ligh^ caiUe, was not sensibly 
enfeebled or coloured, but yet it had lost power iil 
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.producing the characteristic blue colour when admitted into a, 
iecond solution of quinine sulphate. A beam of light modified 
m this mysterious manner was called by Herschel ‘^epipolized.*’ 
Brewster showed that epipolic was merely a particular case of 
internal dispersion, peculiar only in this respect, that the rays 
capable of dispersion were dispersed with unusual rapidity. 

The investigation of this phenomenon was afterwards taken 
up by Sir G. G. Stokes, to whom the greater part of our present 
knowledge of the subject is due. St^es’s first paper “ On the 
Change of the Refrangibility of Light ** appeared in 1852. He 
repeated the experiments of Brewster and Hetschel, and con- 
siderably extended them. These experiments soon led him to 
iJie conclusion that the effect could not be due, as Brewster had 
imagined, to the scattering of light by suspended particles, but 
that the dispersed beam actually differed in refrangibility from 
the light which excited it. He therefore termed it ** true internal 
dispersion to distinguish it from the scattering of light, which 
he called “ false internal dispersion.” As this name, however, 
is apt to suggest Brewster’s view of the phenomenon, he after- 
wards abandoned it as unsatisfactory, and substituted the word 
fluorescence.” This term, derived from fluor-spar after the 
analogy of opalescence from opal, does not presuppose any theory. 
To examine the nature of the fluorescence produced by quinine, 
vStokes formed a pure spectrurn of the sun’s rays in the usual 
manner. A test-tube, filled with a dilute solution of quinine 
sulphate, was placed just outside the red end of the spectrum 
and then gradually moved along the spectrum to the other 
extremity. No fluorescence was observed as long as the tube 
remained in the more luminous portion, but as soon as the violet 
was reached, a ghost-like gleam of blue light shot right across 
the tube. On continuing to move the tube, the blue light at 
first increased in intensity and afterwards died away, but not 
until the tube had been moved a considerable distance into the 
ultra-violet part of the spectrum. When the blue gleam first 
appeared it extended right across the tube, but just before 
disappearing it was confined to a very thin stratum on the siefe 
at which the exciting rays entered. Stokes varied this experi- 
ment by placing a vessel filled with the dilute solution in a 
spectrum formed by a train of prisms. The appearance is 
illustrated diagrammatically in fig. 2. The greater part of the 
light passed freely as if through water, 
but from about half-way between the 
Fraunhofer lines G and H to far beyond 
the extreme violet, the incident rays 
gave rise to light of a sky-blue colour, 
which emanated in all directions from 
the portion of the fluid (represented 
white in fig. 2) which was under the 
influence of the incident rays. The 
anterior surface of the blue space coin- 
Fio. 2. cided, of course, with tj^e inner surface 

V of the glass vessel. The posterior sur- 

face marked the distance to which the incident rays were able 
to penetrate before they were absorbed. This distance, was at 
first considerable, greater than the diameter of the vessel, but 
decreased with great rapidity as the refrangibility of the. incident 
light increased, so that from a little beyond tl?e extreme violet 
to the end, the yue space was reduced to an excessively thin 
stratum. This shows that the fluid is very opaque to the ultra- 
violet rays. The fixed lines in the violet and invisible part of 
the solar spectrum were represented by dark lines, or rather 
planes, intersecting the blue region. Stokes found that the 
fluorescent light ji|^not homogeneous, for on reducing the incident 
d of homogeneous light, and examining the 
ugh a prism, he found that the blue light 
'extending over a wide range of refrangibihty, 
iiltra-violet. j 

which Stokes found especially useful in 
lerent substances for fluorescence, was as follows, 
^media were prepared, one of which trapsmitted 
the upper portion of the spectrum and was opaque to the lower 
pprt^, whi}|^ the second was opaque to the upper and trans- 
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.rent to the lower ^of the spectrum. These were called bj 
itokes complenientary absorbents.” No pair could be foiinc: 
which were exactly complementary, of course, but the conditior 
was approximately fulfilled by several sets of coloured glasses 
or solution^. One such combination consisted of a deep-blu< 
solution of ammoniacal copper sulphate and a yellow glas5 
coloured with silver. The two media tqgether were almosi 
opaque. The light of the sun being admitted through a hole ii: 
the window-shutter, a white porcelain tablet was laid on a sheli 
fastened in front of the hole. If the vessel containing the blue 
solution was placed so as to cover the hole, and the tablet was 
viewed through the yellow glass, scarcely any light entered the 
eye, but if a paper washed with some fluorescent liquid were laic 
on the tablet it appeared brilliantly luminous. Different pairs 
of complementary absorbents were required according to the 
colour of the fluorescent light. This experiment shows clearlv 
that the light which passed through the fixst absorbent and 
which would have been stopped by the second gave rise in the 
fluorescent substance to rays of a different wave-length whicli 
were transmitted by the second absorbent. Scattered light 
with which the true fluorescent light was often associated, was- 
eliminated by this method, being stopped by the second 
absorbent. 

Stokes also used a method, analogous to Newton’s method ol 
crossed prisms, for the purpose of analysing the fluorescent light, 
A spectrum was produced by means of a slit and a prism, the slit 
being horizontal instead of vertical. The resulting ver}' narrow 
spectrum was projected on a white paper moistened with a 
fluorescent solution, and viewed through a second prism with hb. 
refracting edge per- 


pendicular to that of 
the first prism. In 
addition to the slop- 
ing spectrum seen 
under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, another 
spectrum due to the 
fluorescent light 
alone, made its 
appearance, as seen 
in figs. 3 and 4. In 
tiiis spectrum the 
colours do not run 
from left to right, 
but in horizontal 
lines. Thus the dark 
lines of the solar 
spectrum lie across 
the colours. The 
spectra in figs. 3 and 
4 were obtained by 
V. Pierre with an 
improved arrange- 
ment of Stokes’s method. 
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Fic, 3.— Spectrum of Chlorophyll. 



Fig. 4,— Spectrum of Acsculin. 


It will be seen that, in the case 
of chlorophyll, the whole spectrum, far into the ultra-violet, 
gives rise to a short range of red fluorescent light, while 
the effective part of the exciting light in the case of aesculin 
(a glucoside occurring in horse-chestnut bark) begins a little 
above the fixed line G and the fluorescent light covers a wide 
range extending from orange to blue. 

Besides the substances already mentioned, a large number 
of vegetable extrafcts and some inorganic bodies are strongly 
fluorescent. Stokes found that most organic substances show 
signs of fluorescence. Green fluor-spar from Alston Moor 
e^ibits a violet, uranium glass a yellowish-green flu<?rescence. 
Tincture of turmeric gives rise to a greenish light, and the extract 
of seeds of Datura stramonium a pale green light. Ordinary 
paraffin oil fluoresces blue. Barium platinocyanide, which is 
much used in the fluorescent screens employed in work with the 
Rontgen rays, shows a brOliant green fluorescex^ce with ordinary 
light. Crystals of magnesium platinocyanide possess the 
remarkable property of emitting a polarized fluorescent light, 
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the colour and plane of polarization depending on the position 
of the crystal with respect to the incident beam, and, if polarized 
light is used, on the plane of polarization of the latter. 

Stokes s Law. — In all the substances examined by Stokes, the 
fluorescent light appeared to be of lower refrangibility than the 
light which excited it. Stokes considered it probable that this 
lowering of the refrangibility of the light was a general law which 
held for all substances. This is known as Stokes’s law. It has 
been shown, however, by E. Lommel and others, that this law 
does not hold generally. Lommel distinguishes two kinds of 
fluorescence. The bodies which exhibit the first kind are those 
which possess strong absorption bands, of which only one re- 
mains appreciable after great dilution. These bodies are always 
atrongly coloured and show anomalous dispersion and (in solids) 
surface colour. In such cases, the maximum of intensity in the 
fluorescent spectrum corresponds to the maximum of absorption. 
Stokes's law is not obeyed, for a fluorescent spectrum can be pro- 
duced by means of homogeneous light of lower refrangibility 
than a great part of the fluorescent light. The second kind of 
fluorescence is the most common, and is exhibited by bodies which 
show absorption only in the upper part of the spectrum, i.e. 
they are usually yellow or brown or (if the absorption is in the 
ultra-violet) colourless. The absorption bands also are different 
from those of substances of the first kind, for they readily dis- 
appear on dilution. A third class of bodies is formed by those 
substances which exhibit both kinds of fluorescence. 

Nature of Fluorescence . — No complete theory of fluorescence 
has yet been given, though various attempts have been made to 
explain the phenomenon. Fluorescence is closely allied to 
phosphorescence {q.v.)j the difference consisting in the duration 
of the effect after the exciting cause is removed. Liquids which 
fluoresce only do so while the exciting light is falling on them, 
ceasing immediately the exciting light is cut off. In the case 
of solids, on the other hand, such as fluor-spar or uranium glass, 
the effect, though very brief, does not die away quite instantane- 
ously, so that it is really a very brief phosphorescence. The 
property of phosphorescence has been generally attributed to 
some molecular change taking place in the bodies possessing it. 
That some such change takes place during fluorescence is rendered 
probable by the fact that the property depends upon the state 
of the sensitive substance ; some bodies, such as barium platino- 
cyanide, fluorescing in the solid state but not in solution, while 
others, such as fluorescein, only fluoresce in solution. Fluores- 
cence is always associated with absorption, but many bodies are 
absorbent without showing fluorescence. A satisfactory theory 
would have to account for these facts as well as for the production 
of waves of one period by those of another, and the non-homo- 
geneous character of the fluorescent light. Quite recently W. 
Voigt has sought to give a theory of fluorescence depending on 
the theory of electrons. Briefly, this theory assumes that the 
electrons which constitute the molecule of the sensitive body 
can exist in two or more different configurations simultaneously, 
and that these are in dynamical equilibrium, like the molecule 
in a partially dissociated gas. If the electrons have different 
periods of vibration in the different configurations, then it would 
happen that the electrons whose period nearly corresponded with 
that of the incident light would absorb the energy of the latter, 
and if they then underwent a transformation into a different 
configuration with a different period, this absorbed energy 
would be given out in waves of a period corresponding to that of 
tlie new configuration. 

A ppUcations of Fluorescence . — The phenomenon of fluorescence 
can be utilized for the purpose of illustrating the laws of re- 
flection and refraction in lecture experiments since the path of 
a ray of light through a ver>" dilute solution of a sensitive sub- 
stance is rendered visible. The existence of the dark lines in the 
ultra-violet portion of the solar spectrum can also be demon- 
strated in a simple manner. In addition to the foregoing 
applications, Stokes made use of this property for studying the 
character of the ultra-violet spectrum of different sources of 
illumination and flames. He suggested also that the property 
would in some cases furnish a simple test for the presence of a 
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small quantity of a sensitive substance in an oi^ganic mixture. 
Fluorescent screens are largely used in work with Rontgen rays. 
There appears to be some prospect of light being thrown on the 
question of molecular structure by experiments on the fluores- 
cence of vapours. Some very interesting experiments in this 
direction have been performed by R. W. Wood on the fluorescence 
of sodium vapour. 

Rkferences. — S ir G. G. Stokes, Mathematical and Physical 
Papers^ vols. iii. and iv. ; Muller- Pouillet, Lehrhuch der Physik. Bd. ii. 

A. Wullner, Lehrbuch der Experimentalphysik^ Bd. iv. 
(1899) ; A. A. Winkelmann, handhuch der Physik, Bd. vi. (1906) ; 
R. W, Wood, Physical Optics (1905). (J. R. C.) 

FLUORINE (symbol F, atomic weight 19), a chemical element 
of the halogen group. It is never found in the uncombined 
condition, but in combination with calcium as fluor-spar CaF.^ 
it is widely distributed ; it is also found in cryolite Naj,AlF,5, 
in fluor-apatite, CaFo'SCa^P^Og, and in minute traces in sea- 
water, in some mineral springs, and as a constituent of the enamel 
of the teeth. It was first isolated by H. Moissan in 1886 by the 
electrolysis of pure anhydrous hydrofluoric acid containing 
dissolved potassium fluoride. The U-shaped electrolytic vessel 
and the electrodes are made of an alloy of platinum-iridium, 
the limbs of the tube being closed by stoppers made of fluor-spar, 
and fitted with two lateral exit tubes for carrying off the gases 
evolved. Whilst the electrolysis is proceeding, the apparatus 
is kept at a constant temperature of - 23° C. by means of liquid 
methyl chloride. The fluorine, which is liberated as a gas at 
the anode, is passed through a well cooled platinum vessel, 
in order to free it from any acid fumes that may be carried over, 
and finally through two platinum tubes containing sodium 
fluoride to remove the last traces of hydrofluoric acid j it is 
then collected in a platinum tube closed with fluor-spar plates. 
B. Brauner {Jour. Chem. Soc., 1894, 65, p. 393) obtained fluorine 
by heating potassium fluorplumbate 3KF*HF'PbF4. At 200° C. 
this salt decomposes, giving off hydrofluoric acid, and between 
230-250® C. fluorine is liberated. 

Fluorine is a pale greenish-yellow gas with a very sharp smell ; 
its specific gravity is 1*265 (H. Moissan); it has t>een liquefied, 
the liquid fidso being of a yellow colour and boiling at - 187® C. 
It is the most active of all the chemical elements ; in contact 
with hydrogen combination takes place between the two gases 
with explosive violence, even in the dark, and at as low a tempera- 
ture as “210® C. ; finely divided carbon bums in the gas, 
forming carbon tetrafluoride ; water is decomposed even at 
ordinary temperatures, with the formation of hydrofluoric acid 
and “ ozonised ” oxygen ; iodine, sulphur and phosphorus melt 
and then inflame in the gas ; it liberates chlorine from chlorides, 
and combines with most metals instantaneously to form fluorides ; 
it does not, however, combine with oxygen. Organic compounds 
are rapidly attacked by the gas. 

Only one compound of hydrogen and fluorine is known, 
namely hydrofluoric acid, HF or HoF.^, which was first obtained 
by C.Scheele in 1771 by decomposing fluor-sparwith concentrated 
sulphuric acid, a method still used for the commercial preparation 
of the aqueous solution of the acid, the mixture being distilled 
from leaden retorts and the acid stored in leaden or gutta-percha 
bottles. The perfectly anhydrous acid is a very volatile colour- 
less liquid and is best obtained, according to G. Gore {PhiL 
Trans. f 1869, p. 173) by decomposing the double fluoride of 
hydrogen and potassium, at a red heat in a platinum retort fitted 
with a platinum condenser surrounded by a freezing mixture, and 
having a platinum receiver luted on. It can also be prepared 
in the anhydrous condition by passing a current of hydrogen 
over dry silver fluoride. The pure acid thus obtained is a most 
dangerous substance to handle, its vapour even when highly 
diluted with air having an exceedingly injurious action on the 
respiratory organs, whilst inhalation of the pure vapour is 
followed by death. The anhydrous acid boils at i9®*5 C. (HU 
Moissan), and on cooling, sets to a solid mass at --io2®'5 C., 
which melts at -92® *3 C. (K. Olszewski, Monats. fiir Chmie, 
1886, 7, p. 371). Potassium and sodium readily dissolve in the 
anhydrous acid with evolution of hydrogen and formation of 
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■ . is istrengly acid to litmtt cad 

Its mbst important property is 
widi the silka of the 

«tchmcr it .is used hr 

■ SSStJ’J^iy- ^.tfy- S, .84, SS, p. .8j) 
temperaturesli^^fk^ wvslty ti •hydrofluoric acid At different 

jCorrea>oftdinff 4--. Vi ^ s whero it reaches the value 10*29 
^ nioWalar lormuia HF ; at tempemturns 
mcreasoB rapidly, shwv^ing that the 
T ^loftojpflex in its strufcthire. (For references see 

j* 1^* rtrond, The Theory of V alency (igoq), p. iii.) The aqueous 
solution bahftvfes on concbntration similarly to the oUier halogen 
acids ; E, Deusseh {Zek. anorg, Oiem., 1905, 44, pp. ^oo, 408 ; 
1906, 49, p. 497) found the solution of constant boiling point 
to contain 43*2 % HF and to boil at no° (750 mm.). 

The salts of hydrofluoric acid arc known as fluorides and arc 
easily obtained by the action of tlie acid on metals or their oxides, 
hydroxides or carbonates. The Ifuoridos of the alkali mdtals, of 
nuvcr, and of most of the heavy metals are soluble in water ; fliosc 
of the alkaline earths are insolnblo. A characteristic property of 
the alkaline lluoriclcs is tiicir ^xiwer of combining with a molecnh* of 
hydrofluoric acid and with the fluorides of the more electro-negative 
elements to form doulfle fluorides, a beliaviour not shown by other 
metallic halides. P'luortdes can be readily d'dected by their power 
of etching glass when warmed With sulphuric acid ; or by warming 
them in a glass tube witli concent rated sulphuric acid and holdings 
moistened glass rod in the mouth of the tube, the water apparently 
gelatinizes owing to llic decomposition of the silicon fluoride formccl. 
The atomic weight of fluorine has been determined the con- 
version of oalcimn, sodium and potassium fluorides into Ijlic corres- 
ponding sulphates. J. iBer«eliai8, by convertmg silver fluoride 
into silver chloride, obtained the value i<)*44, and by analy.siug 
calcium fluoride the value 19*1:6; the more recent work of H. 
Moissan gives the value 19*05. 

See H. Moissan, Le Fluor >tt s&s composes (Paris, 4900). 


FLUOR-SPAR, native -calcium -fluoride (‘CaF«), Icnown also 
as Fluoritk or simply Fluor, in France it is 'tiled fttrodne, 
-whilst the term fluor is aptp-Hecl to the clomeni (lu). Alii these 
terms, from the Lat. fluere, “ to flow,” recall the iad: that the spar 
is useful as a flux in certain metalitngiGal 'O5)ernta0ns. (Of. its 
Ger. name Flussspat or Flu$s.) 

Fluor-spar crysttillizes in the cubic system, commonly in 
cubes, either alone or combined Witk the octadiodron, iftiornbic 
dodecahedron, four-faced cube, &c. The four-faced cube has 
Jseen called the fluoroid. In fig. i^a is the cube (^nq), the 




rhombic dodecahedron i(iio>), and / the four4aoed cube <(>$16^ * 
Fig. 2 shows a characteristic twin of interpenetrant Guhes, 
The crystals are Bometimes poly synthetic, a large octahedron, 
e.g., being built up of small cubes. The faces ore often etched of 
corroded. Cleavage is nearly always perfect, paraM to tihe | 
octahedron. 

Fluor-fepar has* hardness of 4, so that it is scratched 'by alsnife^ | 
though not BO readily as calcite. Its specific gravity is about 3*2. ' 
The colour is very variable, and often beautiful, but the mineral ! 
is too soft for .personal decoration, though it forms a handsome 
material for vases, &c. In some fluor-spar the colour is disposed ’ 
in bands, regularly iollowing the contour of the cfystAl. As tlie 
citflour is usually expelled, or -much altered, by heat, it is believed ; 
,to be due to an organic pigment, and the presence of hydrocarbons ; 
liks been detect^ in many speoimena, fey G. Wyrouboff, 'and" 
iDther observers. H. W. ^AQlrsl^^{Proc^^Amer. Aeadi, 1906, p. 387) 


<obtanied barbon monoxide and dioxide, hydrqgriii and nitro^ 
and toOEdl tjuantities of oxygen from Weardale lapecimens by 
heating. .He concluded that the gases Are due to the deooAi- 
position -of ah lorganic odouring matter, whidh has, however, no 
doimetiofi wkh the fferorfesoende or thermo-teniinescence of 
the minerAl. Certain crystals from Cumbei^lid are beautifally 
fluOresoenft, appearing ipWrple with A bhiisAi internal haziness 
by reflected light, and greeiiiidi by trOhsmitted l%iit Fluor-spar, 
though cubic, sometimes •exhibits Weadc xhiuble refraction, 
probably due to internal tcnsioiiw Many kinds df iftilior-spar are 
thermo-iuminescent, i.e, they gltsw on exposure to a moderate 
heat, and the name of chlorophanc has been gh^en to a vaiicty 
which exhibits a gTocm glow. The mineral also pliosphoresoes 
under the Rontgen rays. Ga\itres containing liquid occasionally 
occur in crystals of fluor-spar, notably in thcigrc'asy green cube.s 
of Weardale in Durham. A dark violet fluor-spar fi om Wolsen- 
dorf in ifavaria, evolves a-n odour of cvzone when struck, and has 
been called antozonite. Ozone is also emiittod by a violet fluor- 
spar from Quincie, dap. Rhone, France. In both cases the spar 
^evolves free fluorine. Which ozonizes the air. 

Fluor-i^ar is largely employed by the mctalhirgTst, especially 
m lead-smolting, and k the production of fenro-.siilicon and 
ferro-manganese. It Is also used in iron and brass foundries, 
and has l)een found liseifcl as a flux for certain gold-ores and in 
the redticl'ion of aluminiuim. it is used as a source of hydrofluoric 
acid, which it -evol-ves Wihen heated with sulphuric acid. The 
mineral is 'also used in thie production of opal glass and cnamtjl 
ware. In ccAisoquence of its low refractive and dis^persive power, 
colOuiftess pelluoid fluor-spar is-Valuaubfe in the construction of 
apnchromatic lenses, but thiis variety is rare. The dark \dolct 
fluor-spar 'of Derbyshire, known locally *03 “ Blue John,” is 
priMed for ornamental purposes. It occurs almost exclusively at 
Tray Oiff, near Gastleton. The daric purple spar, called by the 
workmen “ biiil beef,” may be changed, by heat, to a rich 
-amethystine tint. Being very brittle, the Rpar is rather diflrcult 
to Work on the kthc, and is often tou^ened by means of resin. 
F. tkirsi,, the eminent Italian an-tiquary, held that fluor-spar was 
the material of the famous murrl^hic vases. 

Fluor-spar is a mineral of very wide distribution. Some of the 
finest crystals occur in the kad-vedns of the Carboniferous 
Limestone series -in the north of England, cspcoialiy at Weardale, 
Allendale aind Alston Moor. It is also foimd in the lead -and 
copper-mines isi Cornwall and S. Devon, notably near Liskeard, 
where finfe crystals have been Ifoufnd, with faces of the six-tfEtced 
octahedron r^lacing the comers of the cube. In Cornwall fftior- 
spar is known to the miners las “ caitm.” Fine yellow fluor-spar 
occurs in Bdme of the Sax(wi inhies, and beautiful rosc^md 
octahedra are found in the Alps, near 'Gdschenen. Atoiy 
localities in the United States yield fluor-spajr, and it is wmrh^ 
oommercially in a few places, notably set Rdetklare in southeUi 
lilinbk. 

FUISttlN<G,fo37merIya township AZtd a villAge-jof Queens cminly. 
New York, U.SA., on Long Island, at tbe bead of Flushing 
{Bay, diuoe the arst of J»niaaty 1898 A part of the boroughcof 
Queens, New York City. Fiushii^ iS setved 'by the Long Island 
railroad and by electric lines. It was settled in 1644 by a compasty 
of Euglitih mon-oonfontiists who had probalbly been residents hf 
Flushing in Holland, from which the new place took its name- 
Subsequently a large number of Quakers settled here, and in 
1672 George Fox ap>ent some time in the township. Before the 
War of Independence Flushing was the country-seat of many rich 
New Yorkers and colonial o&ials. 

'FLU8HIING {Dutch VlisHngtn), a fortifted seaport in the 
province df Zeeland, Holland, on the south side exf the island of 
Walcheren, at the mouth of the estuary of the Western ^heldt, 
4fm. ’by rail S. by W. of MiddelbUrg, with which it is^also con- 
nected by K teAm tramway and by a ship ’canal. Ihere is a steAhi 
ktry io Breskens and Ter Neuzen on the coast of Zheland- 
Flandites. Pop. (1900) 18,893. An iinportaht tiuval station 
and fortress up to 1867, Flushing hAs oinoe aspired^ under the 
care *0! the Dutch igcvemment, to Become a commercial 
port. In 1872 the railway was opened Which, in conjuhctioii 
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wHh tlie r^Ur day an.4 nigbit eervice of to Qwaerv- 

in ihe couii^ pf Kent, forms oae oi tfie m«n noutes 
between Engird W the ^ of Europe. In 1^73 the 
harbour, doiiks and canal wprks were cpapJeted. Yet tte 
navjgatipn of the port remains far behind that ^ 

Antwerp, the tonnage being in 1899 about 7*9 % 01 that 01 the 
kingdom. As a summer resort, Jiowever, Flushing has paired 
considerable popularity, sea-baths and a large modem hotel 
being situated on the fme beach about Ihrec-quarters of a mile 
north-west of the town. It posaesses a town haJQ, containing a 
collection of local antiquities, a theatre, an exchange, an academy 
of sciences and a school of navigation. The jakobdeerk, or 
Jacob’s church, foujoded in 2 328, contains monuments to Admiral 
de Ruyter (1607-5676) and the poet Jacob llellamy (1757-1786), 
who were natives of Flushing. The chief industries of the town 
are connected with the considerable manufacture of machinery, 
the state niilway-worksliops, sliipbuilding yards, K-rupfi iron 
and steel works’ depot, brewing, and oil and soap manufacture. 
The chief imports are colonial produce and winC, wood and coal. 
The exports include agricultural produce (wheat and beans), 
shrimps and meat 

FLUTE, a word adapted from 0 . Fr. fleu/r, modern from 
0 ., Fr. have come the Span, fiauta, Ital, /lau/o and Gcr. F 7 o/c. 
The New English Dictionary dismisses the derivations suggested 
from I^t. flatuare or flaviiare ; ultimately the word must be 
referred to the root seen in ‘‘ blow,” Lat. flares Gcr. blasen, &'c. 

1. In music “ flute ” is a general term applied to wood-wind 
instruments consisting of a pipe pierced witJi lateral holes and 
blown directly through the mouthpiece without the intervention 
of a reed. The flute family is classified according to the mouth- 
piece used to set in vibration the column of air within the tube : 
ue, (i) the simple lateral mouth -hole or embouchure which 
necessitates holding the instrument in a transverse position; 
(2) the whistle or Apple mouthpiece which allows tlie performer 
to hold the instrument vertically ki front of him. There is a 
third class of pipes included among the flutes, having no mouth- 
piece of any sort, in which the column of air is set in vibration by 
blowing obliquely across the open end of the pipe, as in the 
ancient Egyptian nay, and tlie pan-pipe or syrjnx {g-v,). The 
transverse flute has entirely euperseded the whistle flute, which 
has survived only in the .so-called penny whistle, in the “ flutc- 
” of the -CKrgan {gdi.), md in the French flageolet. 

The TrcmsDfrsv Flute nr Crrmm Flute (Ft. fute traversiere, 
fille allcmande ; Ger. FlbU^ Querfloie^ Zwerchpfeiff, Schweitzer- 
pjeiff ; ItaL flaiUo irmersp) inoludes the cQ>iceti fktk known both 
as flute in C and as flute in I), the pkeolo (y.r.) or octave flute, 
and the fife {gaf.). The tnoclem flute con.sists of a lube open at 
one end and nominally dosed at the other by means of a plug 
or cork stopper : virtually, iiowcvcr^ the tube is an opcai .oae 
giving tlie consooutiwe baoBfinic series of ihe open pipe jot ol a 
stretclied string. Ibe pnmitiv/j flute was raa^ in one piece, 
but the modem mstrtrmcnt is compoFed of three adjustable 
joints. (i)Tlie head-joint^ plugged at Uae upper eadaaid oojitain- 
iug at about one-third H the length the nrouth-hok or em- 
bouchure. This embouchure, always open when the instrument 
is being played, converts ihc dosed tul)e into an open one, in an 
acoustical sense. {2) The body, containing the holes and keys 
necessary to produce the scak which gave the flute its original 
designation of D flute, the head and body together, when the 
holes are closed, giving the fundamental note D. Before the 
invention of keys, this fundamental note and tlie notes obtained 
by the successive openir^ of the six holes produced the diatonic 
scale of D major. All other semiumes were obtained by what 
is known as cross flngerinj? (Fr. doigte fourehu ; Ger. Gabelgriffe). 
It became usual to consider this the typical fingering nomen- 
clature, whatever the fundamental note given out by the flute, 
and to indicate the tonality by the note given out when the 
six lateral holes ore covered by the Angers. The result is 
that the tonality is alwaiys a tone lower than the name of 
the instrument indicates. Thus the D flute is really in C, 
the F flute in El>, (3) The foot-joint or tail-joint con- 
taining dw two additional keys for OJ a-ttd C which extend the 
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leotmcMiis downwiardi/OWSftpkting the chromatic scale of r in a. 

iuiidawxital octaw. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tine cempan rf the tntxlm fiug is three octaves vrith 



• The sound is pro- 


chromatic semitones from 


duced by boldiag the Me tmtmenely with the mbouebore 

turned slightly outwards^ ihe lower lip resting on the negtSf 
edge of the embouchure, and blowing oblijuely across^ not 
into, the orifice. The flat stream of air from the lips, known 
as the air-recd, breaks against the sharp outer edge of the 
mtwjcliUT'e. The current of air, thus set in a flutter, produces 
in the stationa^ column of air within the tube a series of pulsa- 
tions or vibrations caused by the al I inmate aimpressioii and rare- 
faction of the air imd generating sounds of a pitch proportional 
to the length of the stationary column, which is jiractically 
somewhat longer than the length of the tube. * ’Ihe length of this 
column is varied by opening the lateral iinger-holes. The current 
or air-reed thus acts upon the air column williin the flute, without 
passing through the lube, as a plectrum upon a string, setting it 
in vibration. Ihe air column of the flute is the sound-producer, 
whereas in instruments with reed mouthpieces the vibrating 
reed is more properly the sound-producer, while the air column, 
nrting as a resonating medium, reinforces the note of the reed by 
t'ibrating s^mchronously with it. Jf the angle ^ at wliich the 
current of air is directed against the outer edge of the embouchure 
be made less acute and the pressure of the breath be at the same 
time increased, the frequency of the alternate pulses of com- 
pression and rarefaction within the tube will be increased two, 
three or fourfold, forming a corresponding number of nodes and 
loops which results in harmonics or upper partials, respccti\'ely 
tire octave, the twcl fth, the double octave. Jly this means sounds 
of higher pitch arc produced w-ithout actually shortening the 
length of the column of air hy means of lateral holes. The 
acoustic theorv' of sound-production in the flute is one on which 
there is great diversity of opinion. 1'hc subject is too vast to be 
treated here, but readers w’ho wish to pursue it may consult 
the works of Rockstro,® Helmholtz,^ and others.*^ The effect of 
boring lateral holes iji pipes is to shorten the vibrating length of 
tire air column, which maj" be regarded as being effective only 
between the hole in question and the mouthpiece. In order to 
obtain this result the diameter of tjie hole should be equal to that 
of the bore ; as long as the holes were covered by the fingers, 
this was obviously impossitde. The holes, therefore, being smaller 
than tlie laws of acoustics demand, have to be placed proportion- 
ally nearer the mouthpiece in order to avoid deepening the pitch 
and deadening the tone. This principle was understood by wind- 
instnmient makers of classic Greece (see Aulos and Clarinet), 
and has been expjamed by Chladni ^ and Gottfried Weber.^ 

The bore of the early flute with six fii^cr-holes was invariably 
cylindrical throughout, but towards the end of the 17th century 
a modification took place, the head joint alone remaining 
cylindrical while the rest of the bore assumed the form of a cone 
imving its smaUefet diameter at tire open end of the tube. The 

^ See E. F. F. Cbladni, Die Ahustih (Leipzig, 1802), p. 87, 

* Sec Sonrcck, tlbej aie Scliwingun^rregimg uud die Bewegung 
der Luftsaule in offenen und gcdeckten Rdhren, Pogg. Ann., 1876, 
vol. 158. 

* The riiite (London, 1890), § 90-105, pp. 34-40* ^ 

* Theofie der Luftschwingun^en in Rohren mit 
.(Berlin, i8y6). Oslwald’s Klassiher der exacUn 
No. 80. 

* V. C, Mahillon, Lxperiwenial Studies on the Resonance of Tfunco- 
Conical and Cylindrical Air Columns ^ translated by F. A. Mahan 
(London, 1901) ; I>. J. Blaikley, Acoustics in Relation to Wind 
Instruments (Tendon, 1890) ; Fnedrich Zanuniner, Die Musik und 
die tmtsikalisihen Jnstnmente^ &•€. (Giessen, ^^ 55)1 idem, “Sur lo 
mouvemont vibratcrire de Pair dans les hiyaux, Comptes rendus, 
*855. vol. 41. ( 5 tc. 

® Op, cit.^ § 73 , PP- 87-88, note i* 

^ ** Akiistik der Bla.smstrumente,'’ Allgem. musikal. Zeii. (Leipzig, 
1816), Bd. x\dii. No. 5, p. 65 ct seq. See also ^mst Euting, Zur 
Geschichte der Blasinsirumente im 16. und ly, Jahrhundert. Inaugural 
Dissertation, Friedrich - Wilhelms Univcrsitat. (Berlin, 15th of 
March 1809), p. 9. 
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conoidal bore j^reatiy improved the quality of tone and the 
production of the higher harmonics of the third octave. Once 
the conical bore had been adopted^ the term flute was exclu- 
sively applied to the new instruments, the smaller flutes, then 
cylindrical, used in the army being designated fife (q»v,). At 






From Captain Day's Caialoguty by permission of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

Fig, I. — Eight-keyed Cone Flute by Richard Potter, i8th century. 
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Messrs. Rudall, Carte ft Co. 


Fig. 2. — Boehm Cylinder Flute. Rockstro Model. 


the present day in England, France and America, the favourite 
mode of construction is that introduced by Theobald Boehm, 
and known as the “ cylinder flute with the parabolic head,” 
of which more will be said further on. The successive opening 
of the holes and keys on the flute produces the chromatic scale 
of the first or fundamental octave. By increasing the pressure 
of the breath and slightly altering the position of the lips over 
the mouth-hole, the same fingering produces the notes of the 
fundamental octave in the next octave higher. The third octave 
of the compass is obtained by the production of the higher 
harmonics (Fr. sons hartnoniques ; Ger. Flageoletione), of the 
fundamental scale, facilitated by the opening of certain of the 
finger-holes as “vent holes.” The quality of tone depends 
somewhat on the material of which the flute is made ; silver and 
gold produce a liquid tone of exquisite delicacy suitable for solo 
music, cocus-wood and ebonite a rich mellow tone of considerable 
power suitable for orchestral music. The tone differs further 
m the three registers, the lowest being slightly rough, the medium 
sweet and elegiac, and the third bird-like and brilliant. The 
proportions, position and form of the stopper and of the air 
chamber situated between it and the embouchure are mainly 
influential in giving the flute its peculiar slightly hollow timbre, 
due to the paucity of the upper partials of which according to 
Helmholtz ^ only the octave and twelfth are heard. Mr Blaikley ^ 
states, however, that when the fundamental D is played, he can 
discern the seventh partial. The technical capabilities of the 
flute are practically unlimited to a good player who can obtain 
sustained notes diminuendo and crescendo, diatonic and chro- 
matic scales and arpeggios both legato and staccato, leaps, 
turns, shakes, &c. By the articulation with the tongue of the 
syllables te-ke or ii-ke repeated quickly for groups of double notes, 
or of te-ke-ii for triplets, an easy effective staccato is produced, 
known respectively as double or triple tonguing, a device under- 
stood early in the i6th century and mentioned by Martin 
Apicola,® who gives the syllables as de for ^sustained notes, 
di-ri for shorter notes, and td-lel-lel for staccato passages in 
quick tempo.* 

' Musical instruments, such as flutes, in which a column of air is 
sot in vibration by regular pulsations derived from a emrent of air 
directed by the lips of the executant against the side of the orifice 
sen'ing aa embouchure, appear to be of very ancient origin. The 
Hindus, Chinese and Japanese claim to have used these modes of 
blowing from time immemorial. The ancient Egyptians had a long 
pipe held oblitjuely and blown across the end of the pipe itself at its 
upper extremity ; it was known as Satb-it ® and was frequently 
figured on the monuments. The same instrument, called nay,’^' 
is still used in Mahommedan countries. The oblique aulos of the 


(Braun^hweig, 1^7). 

Gro\ 


in Grove’s Diclion- 


^ Lehre von der Tonem, 

* See additions by D. j. B. to article " Flute 
avy of Music and Musicians (London, 1904). 

* Musica instrumentalis deuisch (Wittenberg, 1528). 

* See also L'Artusi, Ddte imperfeitioni della musica moderna 
(Venice, 1600), p. 4 ; Gottfried Weber in Cdcilia, Bd. ix. p. 99. 

® See “ Anciennes Flutes egyptiennes,” by Victor Loret in 
Journal asiatique (Paris, i88c)), vcl. xiv. p. 133 et seq., two careful 
articles based on the ancient Egyptian instruments still extant. See 
alsoLauth, ''Uberdie agyptische Instrumente," SiUungs. der phUas., 
philolog. und histor, Klasse. der Kgl. hayer.Akad. zu MUnchen (1873). 


Greeks, plagiaulos,® was of Egyptian origin and was perhaps at first 
blown from the end as described above since we jcnow that the 
Greeks were familiar with that method of blowing in the syrinx 
or pan-pipe. The instruments preserved at the British Museum • 
having lateral embouchures show, however, that they were also 
acquainted — probably through the Hindus — with the transverse 
flute, although in the case of these specimens a reed must 
have been inserted into the mouth-hole or no sound would 
have been obtained. 

The high antiquity of a lateral embouchure in Europe 
is generally admitted ; the flute evidently penetrated 
from the East at some period not yet determined. A 
transverse flute is seen on Indian 
sculptures of the Gandhara 
school showing Greek influence, 
and dating from the beginning 
of our era (fig. 3). But although 
the transverse flute was evi- 
dently known to the Greeks and 
Romans, it did not find the same 
favour as the reed instruments known as auloi. We have no 
evidence of the survival of the transverse flute after the fall of the 
Roman empire until it filtered through from Byzantine sources 




Fig. 3. — Transverse Flute, ist or 2nd century a.d. From the 
Tope at Amarabati, British Museum. 

during the early middle ages. Instances of the flute occur on a 
group of caskets® of Italo-Byzantine work of the 9th or 10th centur>', 
while of purely Byzantine origin we find examples of flutes in Greek 


® See Albert A. Howard, " The Aulos or Tibia," Harvard Studies, 
iv. (Boston, 1893), pp. T6-17. 

^ Representations of flutes blown as here described have been 
found m Europe. Sec Comptes rendus de la commission imphiale 
archeologique (St Petersburg, 1867), p. 4 s, and atlas for the same 
date, pi, vi. Pompeian painting given by Hclbig, Wandgemdlde, 
No. 7607 ; Zahn, vol. iii. pi. 31 ; Museo Borbonnico, pi. xv. No. 18 ; 
Clarac, pi. 130, 131, 139 ; Heuzey, Les Figurines, p. 136. 

® There are two flutes at the British Museum (Catal. No» 84, 4-9 
and 5 and 6), belonging to the Castellan! collection, made of wood 
encased in bronze in which the mouthpiece, consisting of the head 
of a maenad, has a lateral hole bored obliquely into the main tube. 
This hole was probably intended for the reception of a reed. The 
pipe is .stopped at the end beyond the mouthpiece as in the modem 
flute. There are six holes. See also the plagiaulos from Halicar- 
nassus in the British Museum described by C. T. Newton in History 
of Discoveries at Halicarnassus (London), vol. ii. p. 339. The Louvre 
has two ancient statues (from the villa i^rghese) representing 
satyrs playing upon transverse flutes. Unfortunately these marbles 
have been restored, especially in the details affecting our present 
subject, and are therefore examples of no value to us. Another 
statue representing a flute-player occurs in the British Museum. 
The instrument has been supposed to be a transverse flute, but 
erroneously, for the insufflation of the lateral tube against which 
the instrumentalist presses his lips, could not, without the inter- 
vention of a reed, excite the vibratory movement of the Column of 
air. « 

® Florence, Carrand Collection. See Museo Nazionale Firenze, 



'ammlungen (Berlin, 1897), Bd. xviii, p. ii ; Hans Graeven, *' Ein 
Reliquicnkkstchen aus Pirano," tVf., 1899, Bd. xx« fig. 2 and pi. iii» 
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MSS.* preserved in Paris, at the British Museum and elsewhere. 
There is moreover in the cathedral of St Sophia at Kiev * an orchestra 
depicted on frescoes said to date from the 11th century; among 
the musicians is a flautist. 

The first essentially western European trace of the transverse 
flute occurs in a German MS. of the 12th century, the celebrated 
Hortus deliciarum of the abbess Herrad von Landsperg.* Fol. 221 
shows a syren playing upon tlie transverse flute, which Herrad 
explains in a legend as tibia ; in the vocabulary the latter is trans- 
lated swegel. In the 13th century it occurs among the miniatures of 
the fifty-one musicians in the beautiful MS. Las Cantigas de Santa 
Maria in the Escorial, Madrid,^ Eustache Deschamps, a French 
poet of the 14th century, in one of his ballads, pishes mention of the 

flute traversaine," and we are justified in supposing tliat he refers 
to the transverse flute. It had certainly acquired some vogue in 
the 15th century, being figured in an en^aving in Sebastian Vird- 
ung's celebrated work,** where it is called ** Zwerchpfeiff,*' and, with 
the drums, it already constituted the principal clement of the 
military music. Agricola [op. cii.) alludes to it as the Querch- 
pfeiff ” or “ Schweizerpfeifl," the latter designation dating, it is 
.said, from the battle of Marignan (1515), when the Swiss troops 
used it for the first time in war. 

From Agricola onwards transverse flutes formed a complete family, 
said to comprise the discant, the alto and tenor, and the bass — 

__ ^ respectively. Practorius ® desig- 

mz X. @ nates the transverse flute as 

" Flail ta tra versa* Querpfeifi " 

and “ Querflot," and gives the 

pitch of . the tenor and the -p ^ — as varie- 

the bass and alto — 1 - j discant — ties then 

in in \X ^ in •/ ' in use. A 

flute concert at that time included two discants, four altos or 
tenors, and two basses. The same author distinguishes between the 
“ Traversa ” and the “ Schweizerpfeiff '* or life (which he also calls 
“ Fcldpfeifl," i.e. military flute), although the construction was the 

same. There were -j). ^ respectively ; they were 

1 wo kinds of and - employed exclusively 

“ Feldpfeiff," in » with the military drum. 

Mensenne's’ account of the transverse flute, then designated “ flute 
d'AHeraagne” or “flute allcmande” in France, and an “Air de Cour“ 
for four flutes in his work lead us to believe that there were then in 

use in France —— the tenor and the bass 

the soprano j or alto flute descend- . 

flute in flute in ing to ^ 

The museum of the Conservatoire Royal of Brussels possesse.s 
specimens of all these varieties except the last. All of them are 
laterally pierc(‘d with six finger-holes ; they have a cylindrical bore, 
and are lasliioned out of a single piece ol wood. Their compass con- 
sists of two octaves and a filth. Mersenne'-s tablature for fingering 
the flute differs but little from tho.se of Hottetcrre-le-Komain " and 
Eisel " for the diatonic .scale ; he does not give the chromatic semi- 
tones and the flute had as yet no keys. 

The largest bass flute in the Brussels museum is in 
a( the French normal pitch A 435 double vibrations per 
second. It measures 0*95 m. from the centre of tJie blow orifice to 


* Greek MS. 510, Gregoir de Nuzance jolh century, Biblioth^ue 
Nationale, Paris"; illustration in Gustave L. Schlumberger, L'^popie 
hyzantine d la fin du dizUme sidcle (T’aris, 1806 and lyoo), vol. i. 
p, 503. British Museum, Greek Psalter, add. MS. lt)352, fol, iBQb. 
written and illuminated cir, lofiO by Tbeodorus of Caesarea. A 
cylindrical flute is shown turned to the right, the left hand being 
uppermost. Smyrna, Library of the Evaggelike Schole B. 18, fol. 
72a, A.D. 1100, illustration by Strzygowski, “Der Bilderkreis des 
griechischen Physiologus," in Uvzantinisches Avekw (Leipzig, iSyti), 
Heft 2, Taf. xi. ; N. P. Kondakoff, Htsioire de I' art hvzantin (Paris, 
1886 and 1891), pi xii. 5 ; “ Ku.seyr’ Amra," issued by K. Akad. d. 
Wissenschafien (Vienna,* 1907), vol. ii. pi. xxxiv, 

“ A fine volume containing coloured drawings of these frescoes 
has been published in St Petersburg (British Museum library cata- 
logue, sect. “Academies,” St Petersburg, 1874-1887, vol. iv. Tab. 
1325a). 

* This manuscript, written towards the end of the 12th century, 
was pre.served in the Strassburg library until 1870, when it was burnt 
during the bombardment of the city. See the fine reproduction in 
facsimile published by the Soc, pour la conservation des monuments 
historiques d' Alsace, Texte explicatif de A. Straub and G. Keller 
(Strassburg, 1901), pi. Ivii., also C. M. Engelhardt, Herrad von 
Landsperg und ihr Werk (Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1818), twelve 
plates. 

* MS. j. b, 2. Illustrated in Critical and Bibliographical Notes 
on Early Spanish Music (London, 1887), p. 119. 

® Musica getutscht und auszgezogen (Basel, 1511). 

® Organographia (Wolfenbuttel, 1618), pp. 24, 25, 40. 

y Harmonic universelle (Paris, 1636), Livre v, p. 241. 

* Principes de la flUte traversihe ou fliite d'AUemagnCf de la fldte 
d hec et du hautbois (Paris, 1722), p. 38. 

* Musicus airrMaKTht Oder der sich selhst informirende Musicus 
(Erfurt, 1738). p. 85, 




Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
Fig. 4. — Bass Flute, 


the lower extremity of the tube. The disposition of the lateral holes 
is such that it is impossible to cover them with the fingers if the 
flute is held in the ordinary way. The in- 
strument must be placed against the mouth 
in an almost vertical direction, inclining the 
extremity of the tube either to the right or 
the left. This inconvenient position makes 
it necessary that the instrument should be 
divided into two parts, enabling the player 
to turn the head joint that the embouchure 
may be most commodiously approached by 
the lips, which is not at all easy. The first 
and fourth of the six lateral holes are 
double in order to accommodate both rigbt- 
and left-handed players, the holes not in 
use being stopped up with wax. The bass 
fluto sJiown m fig. 4 is the facsimile of an 
instrument m the Musco Civico of Verona. 

The original, unfortunately no longer fit for 
use. is nevertheless sufficiently well pre- 
served to allow of all its proportionate 
measuremenis being given. The lowest 
note. Ei;», is obtained with a remarkable 
amplitude of sound, thus upsetting a very 
prevalent opinion that it is impossible to 
produce by lateral insufflation sounds which 
go a little lower than the ordinary limit 
downwards of the modem orchestral flute.*® 

The bass flute cited by Mersenne should 
not differ much from that of the Museo 
Civico at Verona, We suppose it to have 

been in ^ and that it was furnished 

with an open key like that which was 
applied to the recorders (flutes dtmees) of 
the same epoch, the function of tlie key 
being to augment by anot her note the com- 
pass of the instrument in the lower part. A 
bass flute in G similar to the one in fig. 5 
is figured and described in Diderot and 
D’Alembert's encyclopaedia** (1751)- Ac- 
cording to Quantz,*® it was in France and 
about the middle of the 17111 century that From Museo Civico, 
the first modifications were introduced in Verona (facsimile), 
the manufacture of the flute. The improve- Fig. 5. — Bass Flute, 
ments at this period consisted of the Brus.sels Museum, 
abandonment of tlie cylindrical bore in 

favour of a conical one, with the base of the cone forming the 
head of the instrument. At the same time the flut(* was 
made of three separate pieces called head, body, and tail or foot, 
which were ultimately further sul)divided. The body or middle 
joint was divided into pieces, so that the instrument could be 
tuned to the different pitches then in use by a replacement with 
longer or shorter pieces. It was probably about 1677, when Lully 
introduced the German flute into the opera, tliat recourse was had 
for the first time to keys, and that the key of D| was applied to the 
lower part of the instrument.*** The engraving of B. Heart, dated 
1707, given in llotteterre's book, rej)resents the flute as having 
reached the stage of improvement of which we liave just spoken. In 
172G Quantz,** finding iiimself in Pans, had a second key applied to 
the flute, placed nearly at the same height as the first, that of the 
— , intended to differentiate the D| and the E|j.*® This 
ify— 1 — innovation was generally well received in Germany, but 
does not appear to have met with corresponding success 
in other countries. In France and England manufacturers adopted 
it but rarely; in Italy it was declared useless.*® About the same 

*® Fetis, Rapport sur la fabrication des instruments de musique d 
V Exposition Vniverselle de Paris, en iSjj;. 

** Sec Recucil de planches, vol. iv., and article “Basse de fffite 
traversitTc,” vol. ii. (Paris, 1751). Sec also The Flute, by R. S. 
Rockstro (London, i8yo), p. 238, where the wood cut is reproduced 
together w’ith a translation of the article. The Museum of the 
Conservatoire in Paris also pos.ses.ses a bass flute by the noted French 
maker Delussc. 

*® Versvrh einer -Aimeisung die Ftote traversidre zu spielen (Berlin, 
1752). 

1 ® Unless the contrary is stated, we have always in view, in describ- 
ing the .successive improvements of the flute, the treble flute m D, 
which is considered to be typical of the family, 

** “ lierm Johann Joachim Quantzens-Lebenslauf , von ihm selbst 
entworfen,” in the Historisch-Kritische Beytrdge zur Aufnahme der 
Musik, by Marpurg (Berlin, 1754), p, 239. Quantz was professor 
of the flute to Frederick the Great. 

*• See Johann Georg Tromlitz, Ausfiihrlicher und griindlicher 
Unterricht die Plate zu spielen (Leipzig, 1791), i, § 7, and uber Flbien 
mil mehrern Klappen (Leipzig, rSoo), cap. vii. §-2i. 

*® Antonio Lorenzoui, Saggio per ben sonare il flauto if aver so 
(Vicenza, 1779). 
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’ ilixtai vmna oBiubriictcd wiilU thw lowar esttmwrty JenfftlMmwd 
•iffidcatly to produce the fundamental C, and funushed with a 
supplementary key to produce the Cf. This innervation, spoken of 
by Quanta ^ did not meet trith a very favourable reception, and was 
shortly afterwards abandoned. Passing mention a^ay be made o£ 
the drying of a flute with a C key in the Mtisic-Saul of J. F. B. 
Majef (Nur^berg, 1741 >, pi 45. 

The tuning of the iiistfun««at to different pitclses was eflocted 
by changes in the length, and notably by substituting a longer or 
shorter upper jnecc in the middle joint. So wide were the diffenTmccs 
in the pitenos then in use thait seven such pieces for the upper portion 
of it were deemed necessary. The relative proportions between the 
different parts ^ the instrument Iv'iiig altered by these modihiciitiotui 
in the lengtli, it was cottceired that the just fetation could be re- 
established by dividing tlie foot into two pieces, below the key.. 
These trv'o pieces were adjutsted by means of a tenon, and it was 
asserted that, in this way, tiw foot could br lengthened proportion- 
ately to the Icn^h of the midilic joint. Flutes thus improved took 
the name of “ flfltes A registre.” Tlio register system was, aiioiat 
*752, applied by Quanta to the head joint'-* and, the eiubouchtire 
section being thus capabk of doogation, it was allawablc totlie per- 
former, according to the opinion of tliis professor, to Imvcr the pitch 
of the flute a simiitone, without having rccoarae to other lengthcamig 
pieces^ and wilhoid disturbing the accuracy of intonation, 

^ Thu upper extremity of the flute, beyond tlic cntboiaciiure oriflcc, 
IS cloaca by moans of a cork stopper. On the position of tliis oark 
depends, m a great measure, the accurate tuirmg of the flntG. It is 
in its right place when the accompan^-ing octavtTJf are ^ 

true. Qiiantz, in si)eaking of this accessary, mcntioiw -p — 

the use of a nut-screw to give tlie rmitiired position to -- 

the cork.'* He do<.\s not name ibe inventor of this ap- ^ ' 

pliance, but, according to Tromlitz,* tJiO imjnovement waf due to 
Quant* himself. The invention goes back to 1 726, 

When the Method of Qwantz appeared tlirre were still in use, 
besides the orchestral flitio in I>, tiic littk fourth flute im G, the 
low fourth flute in A, and the llulo d’amour a note higher; hx 
France tliey hacL moreover, the little octaix flute in 1 ) (octave). 
A bass flute ill D liad also bcffn attempted (see fig. 5). Wliea 
Ribock published his liemrYkunggri iiher die FliUe^ the flute 

had already tlie live key.s here show^ii. 

This. author states tliat the inventor of these fcur 
new keys is not known to him, but that 

either Kusder, a musical instrwunent- maker in Loadooiy or Jotiann 
Ceorg Iromlitz of Leipzig was the originator, smcc he has not been 
^io to trace tlKJSe keys on live flutes of any oUkt maker. Althotitgli. 
Iromhtz does not claim lor himsolf the invention ot the key.s for F^ 
Gjf and Bjj, ho states that Iw? had occupied himself for severad 3^ars 
i« applying these keys so as not to augment the difficulty of playing, 
but on the contrary to render the handling of them as easy as 
possible. " ® la the laler wxirk pul dished in 1800,^ however, he 
seems to attribute the invention ot these keys to Richard Potter of 
London ; he says that he has never vet been loituiiatc enoirgh. to 
come across a good flute by th.at milker— “ the flute has certainly 
gained by the addition of the keys for F, C4 and B[j, but this is not 
everything, for on such a flute much must perforce be teit un- 
attempted. « « , Only a flute with eight keys according to my in- 
vention is capable of everything." It would seem, moreover, trorn 
circumstantial evidence stated clearly and on good anthoriiy Iry 
Rockstro ^ that the keys for F, and must have been used 
first in England and made by Richard Potter before 1774. The 
higher key of C adopted from 1 780 by TTomhtz, wv lx*lieve to bnrvo 
been first recommended by Ribock (1782).* Tromlitz in Oder 
Floten describes at length what may be termed the first systematic 
effort to ov'ercotne the difliculties created try the combination of 
open holes anti closed keys. He attempted to .solve the cpiestion 
by determining the positions of the holes according to the exigencies 
of fingering instead of subordinating them to tiic more arbitrary 
tlioories connected with the musical scale. 

In 1785 Richard Potter improved Quantz’s slide applied to the 
Ixead joint as well as to the nigi.*ifter of the loot by a doulilo system 
of tubes foriniii^ double sliding air-tiglu joints. In the document 
desenUng tins improvenumt Potter patentud the idea of lining the 
holes with silver tubes and of adantuig metal conical xralvcs to the 
keys, lk>tter's patent coaical valves were an adaptation of the 
contrivance first invented by J. F'. Boie or l3oyc of Gottingen,** 

* See Amveisttng, i. § 15. 

* See Lehensiauf, he, eii, p, 248, whore Quant* statea that he in- 
vented the adjustable head for the flute. 

* See A nwetsung, i. 10-13 and iv. § 26, 

* AuslUhrlicher und grundlicher Unterricht die Floie xu spielen 

iLei *ig’ iVf ^ Compare Schilling, Univ,-I^xikon 


® Stendai; 1782 (imbtfdhed tiflder his initiaU only, 

'empielen (Leipzig, 1786)^^* 27* 


• Kttrze 

f tTbcr Fldte'nric:^^^ 

® The 243*^44 and 56X and 562, 

* See p* T»rk TB* ark,! 


1499, 


“ See Rockstro, op, cit» p, 197. 


wtio used pewter for the plugs, and silver for lining the holes. The 
key* mesrtioned in the patent were four— Djl, F, Gji, A|. The idea 
of extending the compas* of the flute downwards was taken up again 
about the same time l)y two players of the flute in London named 
lacct and Florio. They rievlaed a new disjjoaition of the keys C 
. suid Q^r and conlided tin* execution of their invention to Potter. In 
' E)t Amoild’* J^ew lustrifurtioHS fov ike German Flute occurs a tablature, 

I thc'cwgnuviiig of, which goes bock to the end of the 18th century, and 
bears the tello<vvtng titfc, " A Conij^leto l>rawing and Concise Scale 
and Desen^on of Tacet and FlorTa^s.ncw inventerd German Flute, 
with all 11^ additimml keys explained. " It explains the use of six 
keys— C, F, Gji, A^thal are not aJKvny* figured, because 

, tlic etnptoyrocnt of so many keys W'sa at onco admitted. Tromlitz 
I himself, who, however, made flutes with nine keys— adding E|t, 
j another F, and Cp, declared that he was not in favour of f?o groat 
I a comolkatioii, aoaid that he preferred the flute* with only two keys, 
Djf and E{^, witlx, a regii^er foot joint amd a cork nut-screw at the 
head joint. This mstniment met all requirements. He was always 
much opposed to the use of the oki keys for Cjj and C^, because they 
altCTcd the recognised quality of tone of the mstrument. When 
Troinlitz publislscd hrs method, the family of flutes had become 
inodifiecl. It coniprcliended only the typical flute in D, tlic flfite 
d’amour a minor third lewder, a " third " flute a minor third higher, 
iMid, UniiUj, the little octave fttrtc. 

While Tramlitz was struggling in Germany with the idea of 
augmenting the compass of the flute downwards by employing open 
keys for C:J and Cjt, an Italian, Giovanni Batista Orazi,*’* increased 
the scale of the instnimcnt downwards by the application of fi\'e 
new keys, viz. B, Bj,, A, and G. At the same time that he 
produced this invention *•* he conceived- the plugging of the lateral 
holes by the valve keys then recently invented by I'otter. But 
it was hardly possible to obtain a perlect plugging of seven lateral 
holes with tlur aid of as m.any keys, for the control of which then* 
were only tine two little lingers, and thereloue this invention of 
Orazi proved a failure. 

In iSod the Rtw. Frederick Nolan,** of Stratford, near I^ondoii, 
conceived an open key, the lever of wiiich, terminating by a line, 
pennitted the closing of a Literal hole at tlie same time the key was 
being acted tipon. The combination in this double action is tlie 
oml>ryo of the mechanism tliiit a little later was to transform the 
system trf flute. Two years later kLaegregor,**^ a musicaJ-instni- 
ment maker in London, constructed a liass flute an octave lower 
than the ordinary flute. I'lio idea was not new, as is proved by the 
cxhtencrof the bass flute niontioned above. Tlie dincreiiee between 
tlie two instruments lies m the saechanisai ©I the keys. That env 
ployed by Maegregor con.sisted of a double lever, a contrivance 
datmg from be lore the middle of the i8th century, of which tlu* 
application is seen in an oboe of large dimensions preserved in the 
National Museum at Munich.*'* 

In x8ii Joliriiiu Neponiulc Capeller invented the extra hole 
and key, wliich in Btiil in constant use on evvry flute of modem 
construction,*" 

About 18.30 tile celebrated French flautist Tulou added two more 
keys, those of F^ and Ci^, and a key, calk;d 
" de cadence," to facilitate the accompany- N-v 
iug shakes, *^ **- ^ 

To iucreaze the number of keys, to imjirove 
Uxeif system of plugging, and to extend the 
ocale of the instrument iu the krwe.r region, 

— the.se had hitherto lieen the princijial problems dealt w'ith in 
the improvement of tlie flute. No maker, no inventor to whoso 
labours ^^o have called attention, had as yet devoted his atten- 
tion to tlw rational division of tlie colunzn of air by means of the 
lateral holes. In 183-1 Theobald Boehm, a Bavarian, happening to 
be in Ixindcm, was struck with Uie jxxwvr of tc»ie the celebrated 
English performer Charles Nicholson drew from his instrument. 

learned, and not without astonishment , that his English 
colleague obtained this result by giving the kiteral holes a much 
greater diameter than wa.s then usually admitted. About tlie 
same lime Boehm made the acouaintance of am amateur player 
named Gordon, who luwl ellectcc! certain improvements ; he had 
bored the lateral holt' for the lower E, and had covered it with a 
key, while he liad replaced the' key for F with a ring, Xliose innova- 
tions set Boehm about attempting a complete reiorm of the 



” Saggio per cosfnnre e suonare un ftauto traverso enarmonico che 
ha i suoni bassi del violino (Rome, 1797). 

w The idea of this large flute wa.s taken up again in 1819 by Trexlcr 
of Vienna, who called It the ** panaulon." 

“ Patent, No. 3183. Part of the specification together liWth a 
diagram is reproduced by Rockstro, op. cit, op. 273-274. 

*** I^atcnt, No. 3349. Part of the specification together wRh a 
diagram is reproduced by Rockstro, op. cit. pp. 273-274. 

Another specimen, almost the same, con.structcd abotrt 1775, 
and called " Basse de Musette/’ may be seen in the Museum of tlio 
Paris Conservatoire. 

” S*o account of Capeller's fnveiitfons by Carl Maria von Weber 
in Allgem. musikal. Zett. (T^ipfig, pp. 377-379, a translation 
of which is given by Rockstro, op^ cit^ pp, 279 and 280, 
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in3trumQnt.^ He went resolutely to work, cmd dludog thie year i83(^ 
he produced the new dute which head’s his name. This iosiru^ueat 
is aistinguiskcd by a new mechanism of keys, as well as by 
holes disposed along the tube in geometrical progression. 

Boehm’s system had nroserved the key of 0])onj; Coioha,* a 
professor in the Paris uwaservatoire, by' Auguatp Btt€ejt 

the youiiger, a musical - instrument maker iu that city, modilied 
Boehm’s, flute by closing the Q| with a key, wishing? thus to render 
the new fingering more conformable to the oM’. Ho thiw added a 
key, facilitating tlw shake upon C| with D^, and brought aJjout 
soinu; other changoa m the instrwxwit of leas unporhvfwic. 

Boolvu bad not, hoMncwia’^ alhurcd. the bore of tlm fljute, which had 
teen conical ffoin the end of tlu* 17th century. In 1846,^ however, 
he made further expejiments, and too results obtained were put in 
jrtnetiae by the eonstpuotion of a now mstmimant, of which tho body 
w£ks given a cyiiadiuQal boncu. wUUo tho diwifteler of tho head was 
modiiWd at tlm embouchure,, hoad-^ul bccpiuiag parabdic 
(see fig. z). The inventor thus obtained a remarkable equality in 
the toiU'S of the lower octave, a greater soiaoroiisness, and a pcrtect 
accuracy of mtonation, by estaJiUshing tlie- more exact propoiTtions 
whicli a column of air of (^lindrical farm ]}»rmttted. 

Tho priority of Boohms invwUion wns long contested, his de- 
tractors maintaining tliat tlie honour of having reconstructed the 
flute was due to Gordon. But an impartial investigation vindi- 
cates tlie claim of tho former to tho invention of the largo lateral 
holes.** His greatest title to fame is the invontion. of the mechanism 
which allows the prodwetion of the eleven chromatic semitonos 
intermediate between tho fundamental noUi and its first harmonic 
by means of eleven holes so disposed that in opening them suc- 
cessively tliey shorten tho column of air in ewaxjt pro|Jortiottat 
quantities.* Boehm (Essays, <fec.) publialwl a diagram or sclirme tO/ 
be adoi)li'd in determining the position o£ the note-hodesi of wind 
instruments for every given pitch. This diagram gives the posi- 
tion of the intermediate hplcs which fie had been enabled to 
establish by a rule of proportion based? on. the law of tte lengths 
of strings. 

Tte Boehm flute, notwilhefianding tho high degree of pegfectioa. 
it has reached,, has not securcKl unanimous favour ; even now there 
are players who prefer the ordinary flute. The change of fingering 
required for some notes, the great delicacy and Ikilnfity to derange- 
ment of the mechanism, have something to do with this. In k^ngiand 
e.specially, the ordinary flute retains many paj-tisans, tlianks to 
tlie iraprovemeuts introduced by a clever player, Abel Siccama, in 
1845 (Batent No. 10.553), He bored the lateral holes of E and A 
lower, and covered them with open keys. He added some keys, and 
made a better divsposition of tlie otlier lateral holes, of wliieh he 
iiwjwased the dttimeier, producing thus a sonorousness almost equal 
to that o£ the Boehm flute, while yet preserving the old fingering 
for the notes of the first two octaves. But in spite of these improve- 
ments the old flute will not bear an impartial comparison with that 
of Boehm, 

A flute constructed on a radicaUy new system by Signor Carlo 
Toiumaso Georgi and introduced in 1896 places the technique of 
Uic instrument on an. entirely new and simple ba.sis, The principal 
features of this flute consist in an embouchuPM placed at Iho upper 
extremity of the tulxi instead of at tiic sido, which allows the instru- 
ment to be held in a perpendicular po.sition ; no tuning cork is re- 
quired, There are eleven, holes mathenudlcidly placed in the tnJie 
which give the semitones of the scale ; there are no keys. Tlie 
eleven holes arc fingered by the fingers and thumbs, tli© hola 
lH*mg closed by the sklo of' tho lelt lore-finger. AU tte notw aro 
obtaiiiod by nxeams of simple liii^ermg as far as G} af the third 
octave, tlie remaining notes of whicJi, are produced by cross-fingering. 
For the conveniouce of pliiycrs with short fingers keys cun be added, 
and tho head of the Georgi flute can be used with any cylinder, flute. 
The compass of the Georgi flute A Is almost the same as that of 
tho concert flute ; viz, If the lower C and C| are 

r(K|uirod, extra holes ^ and keys cun be added. 

Everything that is 11 _: possible on the Boehm fhitc is 

passible on the Gcottj;! ^ and more, owing to the sim- 

plicity of the fingering ; each finger having hut one duty to perform, 
all trills are eq unity easy. The tone is the true flute tone, brifliant 
and Bympathetic.** 


1 See ttker den PliHenbau wnd die V erb&eserungen desseiben 

(I^^ainz, 1847) ; and W. S. Broadwood, An Essay m the ConsprMction 
of Flutes originally written by Theobald Boehm, published with the 
addition of Corre^rmehnee and otJm Documents (Ixmdon, 1882). 

* Examen cfitujuc de h flUie ordinaine eompmie A la flAte Boehm 
(Paris, 1838). 

** They existed Jong before, however, in the Chincto Ty aad thfl 
Japanese Puye^ 

* The reader may consult with advantage Mr C. Welch's H^vsy 
g/ the Boehm Flute (Londen, 1883), whQi?eia all the documents r(ilai> 
hig to this intereating dtserusskm have bten collected with eroat 
ip^rtiaHty; 

« For further detail.9 ses' Khthleen SchUsirvgtT, The Inetmmmida 


of the Orckesira^, part i. pp. 192-T94, w^here an illustn^aon. is gtYsn, 
and Paul VFetsger, Die Mwu (Hcflbroan, 1906), ppu 23-*!^ andXafel 
iv. No, 20, 
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TIhe, old English fipple flute, or fPAte 4 bee, is described under ttu 
headings REcojaaen and Fi.4Geqj,et. (V, Jd. ; K. S.> 

2s. Ihi ftUQhttectttue rite iw»ie “ flute ” is given t(^ the vertical 
channels ^segmental, aemkircular or eliiptical in horizontal 
sfictionyen^yed on the shafts, of columns in the classic styles 
Tbfi’ftates. aire separated one from the other by an arris ” k 
rite) Bocic ordee afud by a fillet ” in the Ionic and Corinthiac 
ordars; The earliest fhited columns ara those in Kgypt, at firsl 
vriibh pkia lacos. witKoui any sinking^ subsequently at Kamac 
(140a B.C.,) with a segmeatai sinking eqW in dcprii to about 
onflrsevttwthj of the width of the flute. 'Hi© coiumns flanking one 
qI ikxf beehm ” tombs at Mycenae have segmantail flutes and 
aw rite «rltes.i Greek examples. In two of; the earliest Doric 
temples at Mcjtapontum and! Syracuse (temple oi Apollo) the 
fhktfls ajie aiflo sagmental, but. in. tor en^mples in order tc 
emphasize the arris they were formed of three arcs and are known 
as' false ellipses/' and this applies to nearly all the fluting in 
Gncek examples whether bejonging to the Doric^ Ionic oi 
Corinthinffx The number of flutes varies^ ttoe being 52 

in tho archaic temple of Diana at Ephesus and from 30 to 5a 
fljutes in the Persian colmmns according to rite diameter of the 
column. In the Greek Doric column 20 is the usual number, but 
there are ii$ only in the temples of Sunium, Assos, Segesta and 
the temto of Apollo at Syracuse ; iS in one of the temples oi 
SeHnus and. tho temple of Diana at Syracuse, and 24 in the tempk 
of Neptune at Paiestum, The depth, of the flute also varies ] 
in the Propylaea at Athens the radius is equal to the width ol 
tho flute and tho flute is segmentaL In the Parthenon the radius 
of rite central part of the flute is greater than the width, but the 
smaller arcs cn either side accentuate better the arris. A similai 
accentuation is found in Iho Ionic and Corinthian orders, where 
rite flutes are sepamted by flUots^, and their section is always 
oUiplical in Greek wiork, the depth of the flute, however, being 
always greater than in the Doric osdor. Thus,, in the temple ol 
llissus and the I«nic column in. rite cella of the temple at Bassae, 
rite depth is about ooic-quarter of the width,, in. the Propylaea 
at Frieno ki is about oise-tUird, and in the Erechtheum and other 
examples of the Greek Ionic order it is little more than onc-holf. 
The width of the fijlot also varies, being 03 a, rule one quarter oi 
rite width of the flute ; aad, the sum© applies to the Greek 
Corinriiian order. In the Romaji DoiiCji Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, rim flute is eitlier segmental or semicircular,, its depth 
Iteii^ about cate’third of the width in, rite Doric column, and in all 
kmk, Corinthian and Composite columns half the width of the 
flute. The rdlet also Is much brooder in Roman examples, being 
about one^tliird of the widrii of the flute. In Roman columns 
sometimos the flutes of the lower part of the shaft, about one- 
rihird of thfl hd^t, are partly filled with a convex moulding, 
“ cabling beiag rite usual term applied to this trea^tment. 
The Freiteh arehitocts ef the r6th and 17th centuries carried this 
decorative feature much farther, and in the Tuilerks and the 
Eouvre carved a series of leaves in the. fiutes. In a few Italian 
iMiildings, instead of tho fluting of the column beii^ vertical, 
it twines round the column and is known as spiral fluting ; a fine 
example is found in the Bevilacqua palace at Verona by San 
Michele. Fluting is sometimes introduced into capitals, 9S in 
the tomb of Mylasa, and in friezes, as in the theatre at Cnidos, 
the Xncantada at S^onica,, and a doorway at Patara. In one 
of tho museums at Romo is a fine sarcophagus, the sides of which 
are sculptured with flutes in waved lines. The, cqronas of many 
of the Roman temples were carved with flute^ In medieval 
buildings, fluting was occasionally introduced in imitation of 
Roman work, as m the churches of central Syria, and of Autun and 
Eaflgfca in France, but in the south of !^ly and Sicily it would 
seem to kwvw besen brought ki as a wUty of treatment in the 
decora^ of the shate caiarying the wches of cloisters, as at 
Monreale in Sicily aiiid in those m Sit John f^teran' and St Paul^ 
outside-ri>e-Walb at Rome. (R. P. S.) 

FI«UX cut. fimus, a flowing ; thisi being also the meaning 
of the En^b tetm in.medicine,.&c), in mnt^lurgy, a substance 
introduced in tho sfueWng of ores to, promote fluidity, and to 
remove obieptionable impurities in. the form of a slag. The 
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Substances in commonest use are lime or limestone^ to slag 
off silica and silicates, fluor-spar for lead, calcium and barium 
sulphates and calcium phosphate, and silica for removing basic 
Sulratances such as limestone. Other substances are also used, 
but more commonly in assaying than in metallurgy. Sodium 
and potassium carbonates are valuable for fluxing of! silica ; 
mixed with potassium nitrate sodium carbonate forms a valuable 
oxidizing fusion mixture ; “ black flux ** is a reducing flux 
composed of finely divided carbon and potassium carbonate, and 
formed by deflagrating a mixture of argol with i to 1 its weight 
of nitre. Borax is very frequently employed ; it melts to a clear 
liquid and dissolves silica and many metallic oxides. Potassium 
bisulphate is useful in the preliminary treatment of refractory 
aluminous ores. Litharge and red lead are used in silver and 
gold assays, acting as solvents for silica and any metallic oxides 
present. 

FLY (formed on the root of the supposed original Teut. fleugan, 
to fly), a designation applied to the winged or perfect state of 
many insects belonging to various orders, as in butterfly (see 
Lepidoptera), dragon-fly (q.v,), may-fly (g.v.\ caddis-fly (g.v.), 
&c. ; also specially employed by entomologists to mean any 
species of the two-winged flies, or Diptera (q.v.). In ordinary 
parlance fly is often used in the sense of the common house-fly 
(Musca domestica) ; and by English colonists and sportsmen 
in South Africa in that of a species of tsetse-fly (Glossina)^ or a 
tract of country belt ”) in which these insects abound (see 
Tsetse-Fly). 

• Apart from the house-fly proper (Musca domestica), which in 
England is the usual one, several species of flies are commonly 
lound in houses ; f.g. the Siomoxys calcitrans, or stable-fly ; 
Pollenia rudis, or cluster-fly ; Muscina stabulans, another stable- 
fly ; Callipkora erythrocephala, blue-bottle fly, blow-fly or meat- 
fly, with smaller sorts of blue-bottle, Phormia terraenovae and 
Lucilia caesar \ Homalomyia canicularis and brms, the small 
house-fly ; Scenopinus jenesiralis, the black window-fly, &c. 
But Musca domestica is far the most numerous, and in many 
places, especially in hot weather and in hot climates, is a regular 
pest. Mr L. 0 . Howard (Circular 7 1 of the Bureau of Entomology 
U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, 1906) says that in 1900 
he made a collection of the flies in dining-rooms in different parts 
of the United States, and out of a total of 23,087 flies, 22,808 
were the common house-fly. Its geographical distribution is 
of the widest, and its rapidity of breeding, in manure and door- 
yard filth, so great that, as a carrier of germs of disease, especially 
cholera and typhoid, the house-fly is now recognized as a potent 
source of danger ; and various sanitary regulations have been 
made, or precautions suggested, for getting rid of it. These are 
discussed by Mr Howard in the paper referred to, but in brief 
they all amount to measures of general hygiene, and the isolation, 
prompt removal, or proper sterilization of the animal or human 
excrement in which these flies breed. 

FLYCATCHER, a name introduced in omithoiogy by Ray, 
bein^ a translation of the Muscicapa of older authors, and 
applied by Pennant to an extremely cofnmon English bird, The 
M. grisola of Linnaeus, It has since been used in a general and 
very vague way for a great many small birds from all parfe of the 
world, which have the habit of catching flies on the wing. Orni- 
thologists who have trusted too much to thife characteristic and 
to certain merely superficial correlations of structure, especially 
those exhibited by a broad and rather flat bill and a gape beset 
by strong hairs or bristles, have associated under the title of 
Muscicapidae an exceedingly heterogeneous assemblage of 
forms much reduced in number by latfer systematists. Great 
advance has been made in establishing as independent families 
the Todidae and Eurylaemidae, as well as in excluding from it 
various members of the Ampelidae, Cotingidae, Tyrannidae, 
Vireondae, Mniotiltidae, and perhaps others, which had been 
placed within its limits. These steps have left the Muscicapidae 
a purely Old-World family of the order Passeres, and the chief 
difficulty now seems to Hein separating it from the Campephagidae 
and the Laniidae, Only a tew of the forms of flycatchers 
(which, after all the dedulstiorts above mentioned, may be 


reckoned to include some 60 genera or subgenera, and perhaps 
250 species) can here be even named.’ 

The best-known bird of this family is that which also happens 
to be the type of the Linnaean genus Muscicapa — the spotted 
or grey flycatcher (M, grisola). It is a common summer visitant 
to nearly the whole of Europe, and is found throughout Great 
Britain, though less abundant in Scotland than in England, as 
well as in many parts of Ireland, where, however, it seems to be 
but locally and sparingly distributed. It is one of the latest 
migrants to arrive, and seldom reaches the British Islands till the 
latter part of May, when it may be seen, a small dust-coloured 
bird, sitting on the posts or railings of gardens and fields, ever 
and anon springing into the air, seizing with an audible snap 
of its bill some passing insect as it flies, and returning to the spot 
it has quitted, or taking up some similar station to keep watch as 
before. It has no song, but merely a plaintive or peevish call- 
note, uttered from time to time with a jerking gesture of the 
wings and tail. It makes a neat nest, built among the small twigs 
which sprout from the bole of a large tree, fixed in the branches 
of some plant trained against a wall, or placed in an}' hole of 
the wall itself that may be left by the falling of a brick or stone. 
The eggs are from four to six in number, of a pale greenish-blue, 
closely blotched or freckled with rust-colour. Silent and incon- 
spicuous as is this bird, its constant pursuit of flics in the closest 
vicinity of houses makes it a familiar object to almost everj^body. 
A second British species is the pied flycatcher (M. airicapilla), 
a much rarer bird, and in England not often seen except in the 
hilly country extending from the Peak of Derbyshire to Cumber- 
land, and more numerous in the Lake District than elsewhere. 
It is not common in Scotland, and has only once been observed 
in Ireland. More of a woodland bird than the former, the 
brightly-contrasted black and white plumage of the cock, 
together with his agreeable song, readily attracts attention 
where it occurs. It is a summer visitant to all western Europe, 
but farther eastward its place is taken by a nearly allied species 
(M, collaris) in which the white of the throat and breast extends 
like a collar round the neck. A fourth European species (A/. 
parva), distinguished by its very small size and red breast, has 
also strayed some three or four times to the extreme south-west 
of England. This last belongs to a group of more eastern range, 
which has received generic recognition under the name of Eryihro- 
sterna, and it has several relations in Asia and particularly in 
India, while the allies of the pied flycatchers (Ficedula of Brisson) 
are chiefly of African origin, and those of the grey or spotted 
flycatcher (Muscicapa proper 2) are common to the two con- 
tinents. 

One of the most remarkable groups of Muscicapidae is that 
known as the paradise flycatchers, forming the genus Tchitrea of 
Lesson. In nearly all the species the males are distinguished by 
the growTh of exceedingly long feathers in their tail, and by their 
putting on, for some part of the year at least, a plumage generally 
white, but almost always quite different from that worn by the 
females, which is of a more or less deep chestnut or bay colour, 
though in both sexes the crown is of a glossy steel-blue. They are 
found pretty well throughout Africa and tropical Asia to Japan, 
and seem to affect the deep shade of forests rather than the open 
country. The best- known species is perhaps the Indian J. 
paradisi ; but the Chinese T, incii, and the Japanese T. princeps, 
from being very commonly represented by the artists of those 
nations on screens, fans and the like, are hardly less so ; and the 
cock of the last named, with his bill of a pale greenish-blue and 

^ Of the 30 genera or subgenera which Swainson included in his 
Natural Arrangement and Helaiivns of the Family of Flycatchers 
(published in 1838), at least 19 do not belong to the Muscicapidae at 
all, and one of them, Tvdus, not even to the order is 

perhaps impossible to name any ornithological work whose si^stance 
80 fully belies its title as docs this treatise. Swainson wrote it filled 
with faith in the so-called “ Quinary System — that fanciful theory, 
invented by W. S. Macleay, which misled and kept back so many of 
the best English zoologists of his generation from the truth, — and, 
unconsciously swayed by his bias, his judgment was warped to fit 
his hypothesis. . « . 

* By some writers this section Is distinguished as Buialts of 
but to do so seems contrary to rule. 
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eyes surrounded by bare skin of the same colour— though these 
are characters possessed in some degree by all the species— 
seems to be the most beautiful of the genus. T, bourbonnensts, 
which is peculiar to the islands of Mauritius and R6unionj 
appears to be the only species in which the outward difference of 
the sexes is but slight. In T. corvina of the Seychelles, the adult 
male is wholly black, and his middle tail-feathers are not only 
very long but very broad. In T. muiata of Madagascar, some 
of the males are found in a blackish plumage, though with the 
elongated median rectrices white, while in others white pre- 
dominates :.yer the whole body ; but whether this sex is here 
actually dimorphic, or whether the one dress is a passing phase 
of the other, is at present undetermined. Some of the African 
species, of which many have been described, seem always to 
retain the rufous plumage, but the long tail-feathers serve to 
mark the males. 

A few other groups are distinguished by the brilliant blue they 
exhibit, as Myia^ra amrea, and others as Monarcha (or Arses) 
chrysomela by their golden yellow. The Australian forms assigned 
to the Musekapidae are very varied. Sisura inquieta has some 
of the habits of a water-wagtail {Motacilla)^ and hence has re- 
ceived the name of “ dishwasher,” bestowed in many parts of 
England on its analogue ; and the many species of Rhipidura 
or fantailed flycatchers, which occur in various parts of the 
Australian Region, have manners still more singular— turning 
over in the air, it is said, like a tumbler pigeon, as they catch their 
prey ; but concerning the mode of life of the majority of the 
Mtcsctcapidae, and especially of the numerous African forms, 
hardly anything is known. (A. N.) 

FLYOARE-GARL^N, EMIUE (1807-1892), Swedish novelist, 
was bom in Stromstad on the 8th of August 1807. Her father, 
Rutger Smith, was a retired sea-captain who had settled down 
as a small merchant, and she often accompanied him on the 
voyages he made along the coast. She married in 1827 a doctor 
named Axel Flygare, and went with him to live in the province 
of Sm&land. After his death in 1833 she returned to her old home 
and published in 1838 her first novel, Waldemar Klein, In the 
next year she removed to Stockholm, and married, in 1841, the 
jurist and poet, Johan Gabriel Carlen (1814-1875). Her house 
became a meeting-place for Stockholm men of letters, and for 
the next twelve years she produced one or two novels annually. 
The premature death of her son Edvard Flygare (1829-1853), 
who had already published three books showing great promise, 
was followed by six years of silence, after which she resumed her 
writing until 1884. The most famous of her tales are Rosen pd 
Tisteldn (1843 ; Eng. trans. The Rose of Ttsielbn, 1842) ; 
Enslingen pd Johannesskdret (1846 ; Eng. trans. The Hermit, 
4 vols., 1853) ; and Eli Kopemanshus i skdrgdrden (1859 ; The 
Mer chant'' s House on the Cliffs). Fru Carl 4 n published in 1878 
Minnen af svenski forfattarlif 1840-1860, and in 1887-1888 
three volumes of Efterskord frdn en 8o- drtngs fbrfattarbana, 
containing her last tales. She died at Stockholm on the 5th of 
February 1892. Her daughter, Rosa Carl6n (1836-1883), was 
also a popular novelist. 

Emilie Flygare-Carlfe’s novels were collected in thirty-one 
volumes (Stockholm, 1869-1875), 

FLYING BUTTRESS, in architecture, the term given to a 
structural feature employed to transmit the thrust of a vault 
across an intervening space, such as an aisle, chapel or cloister, 
to a buttress built outside the latter. This was done by throwing 
a semi-arch across to the vertical buttress. Though employed 
by the Romans and in early Romanesque work, it was generally 
masked by other constructions or hidden under a roof, but in 
the i2th century it was recognized as rational construction and 
emphasized by the decorative accentuation of its features, as in 
the cathedrals of Chartres, Le Mans, Paris, Beauvais, Reims, 
&c. Sometimes, owing to the great height of the vaults, two 
semi-arches were thrown one above the other, and there are 
cases where the thrust was transmitted to two or even three 
buttresses across intervening spaces. As a vertical buttress, 
placed at a distance, possesses greater power of resistance to 
thrust than if attached to the wall carrying the vault, vertical 
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buttresses as at Lincoln and Westminster Abbey were built 
outside the chapterhouse to receive the thrust. All vertical 
buttresses are, as a rule, in addition weighted with pinnacles to 
give them greater power of resistance. 

FLYING COLUMN, in military organization, an independent 
corps of troops usually composed of all arms, to which a particular 
task is assigned. It is almost always composed in the course of 
operations, out of the troops immediately available. Mobility 
being its raison d'etre, a flying column is when possible composed 
of picked men and horses accompanied with the barest minimum 
of baggage. The term is usually, though liot necessarily, applied 
to forces under the strength of a brigade. The “mobile columns ” 
employed by the British in the South African War of 1899-1902, 
were usually of the strength of two battalions of infantry, a 
battery of artillery, and a squadron of cavalry— almost exactly 
half that of a mixed brigade. Flying columns are mostly used in 
savage or guerrilla warfare. 

“ FLYING DUTCHMAN,” a spectre-ship popularly believed to 
haunt the waters around the Cipe of Good Hope. The legend 
has several variants, but the commonest is that which declares 
that the captain of the vessel, Vanderdecken, was condemned for 
his blasphemy to sail round the cape for ever, unable to “ make ” 
a port. In the Dutch version the skipper is the ghost of the Dutch 
seaman Van Straaten. The appearance of the “ Flying Dutch- 
man ” is considered by sailors as ominous of disaster. The German 
legend makes one Herr Von Falkenberg the hero, and alleges that 
he is condemned to sail for ever around the North Sea, on a ship 
without helm or steersman, playing at dice for his soul with 
the devil. Sir Walter Scott says the “ Flying Dutchman ” was 
originally a vessel laden with bullion. A murder was committed 
on board, and thereafter the plague broke out among the crew, 
which closed all ports to the ill-fated craft. The legend has been 
used by Wagner in his opera Der fiiegende Hollander, 

FLYING-FISH, the name given to two different kinds of fish. 
The one (Dactylopterus) belongs to the gurnard iamWy (Triglidae), 
and is more properly called flying gurnard ; the other (Exocoetus) 
has been called flying herring, though more nearly allied to the 
gar-pike than to the herring. Some other fishes with long 
pectoral fins {Pterois) have been stated to be able to fly. but this 
has been proved to be incorrect. 

The flying gurnards are much less numerous than the Exocoeti 
with regard to individuals as well as species, there being only 
three or four species known of the former, whilst more than fifty 
have been described of the latter, which, besides, are found in 
numerous shoals of thousands. The Daciylopteri may be readily 



Fig. i,— Dactylopterus voliianst 


distinguished by a large bony head armed with spines, hard 
keeled scales, two dorsal fins, &c. The Exocoeti have thin, 
deciduous scales, only one dorsal fin, and the ventrals placed 
far backwards, below the middle of the body ; some have long 
barbels at the chin. In both kinds the pectoral fins are greatly 
prolonged and enlarged, modified into an organ of flight, and in 
many species of Exocoetus the ventral fins are similarly enlarged, 
and evidently assist in the aerial evolutions of these fishes. 
Flying-fishes are found in the tropical and subtropical seas only, 
and it is a singular fact that the geographical distribution of the 
two kinds is nearly identical. Flying-fish are more frequently 
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dmBtvei in vmigh weather and in a aea than durii^ 

ctihns ) they dart *out of the water whcai .puraaed by their 
eafiaaies or frightened by ani^pproaching vaesel, but fr^uontly 
also without any apparent naAise, as ^ fdso 'obaerved iki nany 
QlllKr iii$hes ; And they .odse without fegerd ito the dinacticui of 
the wind or waves. The fins are kept quietly distended^ without 
any inotion, •except an lOCK^askaial fviUratien caused by the Air 
whaoever the surface of itbe wi«^ :is paraillel with the current ol 
the armd. Their ilight is Jiapid, greatly •excaodit^ that of a <ship 
going xo m. an hour, butgradu^y decreasing in velocity andau)t 
extending beyond a disttAce of 500 £t. Generally it is lui^or 
wtien the iisheB ily i^inst^ than with or ataoAS^e to, the wind. 
Any vertical 'or horizontal deviation from a straight line is not 
causedatthe willof the fisli, but by currents of the air j thus Uiey 
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retain a horizontally straight course when dying with or against 
tlie wind, but are carried towards the right or left whenever the 
direction of .the wind is at an angle witl\ Jbhat of their flight. 
Howe\'erj it sometimes happens that the during ks flight 
immerses its caudal fln in tlie water, and ra -stroke of its tail 
turns towards the right or left. In. a calm the line of .tlicir flight is 
always also vertncaliy straight or raither pandiuhc, ifloc , live course 
of a projectile, hmt it jnay become undulated in a rough isea, 
when they are iflyiqg against the course of the waves ; they then 
frequently ovartqp cadi wave, being carried over it by the 
pressure of the disturbed air. .Flying^uh often hvll on board of 
vessels, but this never happens during a calBa<or:frQm tlic lee side, 
but during a breee:oonly aid irom the wcaUictr side. In day time 
they avoid a skip, away from it, rbut during the night 
when they are unable to see, they frequenrtJy ifly against the 
weather board, where they are caught by the .current of the air, 
and carried upwards to a height of 20 ft. above thc.siirface of ilhc 
water, whilst under wdiaaiy .circumstances they keep -dose to it. 
All these observations point clearly to the fact that any deflection 
irom A straight coarse ris dae to external circumstances^ .and not 
to voluntary action on the part of the fish. 

A little Malacopterygian fish about 4 in. loop; has recently been 
discovered in West Africa which has the habits of a fresh- water 
flying-fish. It has been named Pantodon huchhohi* It has very 
large pectoral fins with a remarkable muscular process attached 
to tlie inner ray. It lives in fresh-water lakes and rivers in the 
Congo region, and has been caught in its flight above the water 
in a biitterfly-nct. 

FLYING-FOX« cn^ more correctly, Fox-Bat. The first name 
is applied by Etxvvpe^ in India to the fruk-cating bats of the 
genua PUrapus^ which contains more than half the'iamily 
(Pteroptdney This.genus is confined to the tropical regions of the 
Eastern hemisphere and Australia, It comprises nuoi^rous 
species, a considerable proportion of which occur in the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. Tlie flying-foxes 4ire the largest of 
the bats, the kalong of Java (Pieropus edulis) measuring about 
a fiiot in length, and having an /expanse (d wdn(g-fmembrane 
measuring 5 ft. across. Flying-foxes are gregarious, nocturnal 
bats, suspending themselves during the \day head-downwards 
by Uliouaands from the brandhes of trees, where with their wings 
gathered about Iheni, Ihey bear some Tesemblance to huge 
shrivelled-up leaves or to >clus!bers of some peculiar fruit. In 
Batchkn, according to Wallace, they suspend themselves chiefly 
from the branches of dead trees, where they ore easily caught 
or knocked down by sticks, the natives dinying them home in 
basketfuls. They are then cooked with abundance of spices, 
and '** are really very good eating, something like hare.” T^ards 


evening these bats bestir themselves, and fly off in compamea 
to the village pkmtatioag, where they feed on all kinds of fruit,, 
and so numerous and voracious are they that no garden crop 
has sauich chance of being gathered which is not specially pro- 
tected from their Attacks. The flying-fox of India (Pier^tpus 
mvdius) is a opoUer species, but is found in great numbers 
wharover fruit is to be had in the Indian peninsula. 

J!LYll>iG*SQUlRftSL, properly the name lof such members of 
the squirrel-group of rodent mammak as have a parachute-like 
c^ansion of the skin of the flanks, with attachments to the 
Ikfibs, by moans of which they are able to take long flying-leaps 
from tr«e to tree. The parachute is supportod by a cartilage 
attached to the wrist or earpus ; in addition to the lateral 
membrane, there is a narrow one from the cheek along llic front 
of each shoulder to the wrist, rand dn the larger specicis a third 
(interfemoral) connecting the hind-limbs with the base of the long 
tail. Of the two widely distributed genera^ Pkrmnys includes 
die larger and Sciuito- 
pierus the smaller species. 

I'hc two difler in certain 
details of dentition^ and 
ill liie greater develop- 
ment in the former of the 
paTacliulc, especially the 
interfemoral portion, 
which in the latter is 
almost absent, in PkW(>^ 
mys the tail is cylindrical 
and comparatively thin, 
while in keiuropterus it is 
bread, flat and laterally 
expanded, so ns to com- 
pensate for the Absence 
of the .interf emotraJ mem- 
branc by acting as a 
supplementary para- 
chute. 

In general Appearance 
flying- squarrek iresemble 
ordinary squirrels, 
although they are even 
more beautifully cdI- 
aiirecL Tlieir liabfts, 
food, &c., are also very 
similar to tliose lOf the 
true squirrels., except tliat 
they are more nocturnal, 
and are therefore less 
often seen. The Indian flying-squirrel {P, oral) lAaps with its 
parachute extended from the higher branches or a tree, and 
descends first directly-and .then more .and more obliquely, until 
the flight, gradually becoming slower, assumcB Ai horizoiital 
diroclron, and finally temunates in an ascent to the^ branch or 
trunk of the tree to which it was directed. Tkepresenc e nf these 
rodents at njght is .made Icnown. by their. screaming cries. ♦ Sciuro- 
ptcrus is represented by S. volucella in •eastern Eurc{pe and 
northern Asia, and by a second s, pedes in North America, ^but the 
other species of this genus and all those of Pieromys are ^Indo- 
Makyan. A third genus, Hupeiaurus, typified by a very krge, 
long-haired, dark-grey species from -the mountains to the j^jorth- 
west of Kashmir {Eu, cinerousX differs from all other memb^js oi 
tlie squirrel-family by its tall-crowned molar teeth. It a 
total length of 37 in., of which 22 are taken up by the tail. 

In Afriai the mime of flying-squirrel is applied to the membjprs 
of a very different kmily of rodents, the Anomduridae, whi/ch ar© 
provided with a parachute. Since, however, this paraihute j<iB 
absent in some members of the family, the most distinctiv‘'o 
character is the presence of a double row of spiny scales on Ibp 
under surface of tlie tail, which apparently aid in climbing* 
The flying species are also distinguislied from ordinary flyin^- 
♦squirrels by the circumstance that the additional bone serving 
for the support of the fore part of the flying-membrane 
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from the elbow-joint instead of from the wr»t. The family os 
represented by- two flying genera, Ammalurus and Idiurus ; the 
latter containing only one very minute species (shown in the cut) 
characterized by its smaJl ears and elongated tail. Most of the i 
species are West -African, In habits these rodents appear to be 
very similar to the true flying-squirrels. The species without a 
parachute constitutes the genus Zenkerellay and looks very like 
an ordinary squirrel (sec Rodentia). 

In Australia pd Papua the name flying-squirrel is applied 
to such marsupials as are provided with parachutjes ; animals 
which naturalists prefer to desigimte flying-phalangers (see 
Maksuwalia). (R, L.^) 

FLYSCH, in geology, a remarkable formation, composed 
mainly of sandstones, soft marls and sandy shales found extending 
from S.W. Switzerland eastward along the northern Alpine zone 
to the Vienna basin, whence it may be followed round the 
northern flanks of the Carpathians into the Balkan peninsula. 
It is represented in the Pyrenees, the Apennines, the Caucasus 
and extends into Asia ; similar llysch-like deposits arc related 
to the Himalayas as the European formations are to tlie Alps. 
71 ie Flysch is not of the same age in every place ; thus in tiie 
western parts of Switzerland the oldest portions probably belong 
to the Eocene period, but the principal development is of 
Oligocene age ; as it is traced eastward we find in the east Alps 
that it descends into the upper Cretaceous, and in the Vienna 
region and tl\e Carpathians it contains intercalations which clearly 
indicate a lower Cretaceous horizon for the lower parts. It 
appears indeed that this type of formation was in progress of 
deposition at one point or another in the regions enumerated 
above from Jurassic to late Tertiary times. The absence of 
fossils from enormous thicknesses of Flysch makes the correlation 
with other formations diflicult; often the only indications 
of organisms are the abundant markings supposed to represent 
Algae (Chondrites, &c.), which liavc given rise to the term 

Hieroglyphic-sandstone.’* Tine most noteworthy exceptions 
are perhaps the Oligocene flsti-bed of Glarus, tlje Eocene nummu- 
litic beds in Calabria, and the Aplychus beds of Waidhofen. 
Jwocal phases of the Flysch liave received special names ; it is 
the “ Vienna ” or “ Carpathian ” sandstone of those regions ; 
the “ marigno ” (a .soft sandstone witli calcareous cement) of 
the Maritime Alps and Apennines ; the “ scagliose ” (scaly clays) 
and “ albcrese ” (limestones) of the same places are portions of 
this formation. The ^ris de Menton y the gm d^Annot of the 
Basses Alps, and the gris d'Emhrm of Chaillot appear in Switzer- 
land as the gris de Taveyannaz. At several places the upper 
layers of the Flysch are iron-stained, as in the region of J-^man 
HJid at the foot of the Dent du Midi ; it is then styled the “ Red- 
Flysch.” Lenticular intercalations of gabbro, diabase, &c., occur 
in the Flysch in Calabria on the Pyrenees. Large exotic blocks of 
granite, gneiss and other crystalline rocks in coarse conglomerates 
are found near Vienna, near Sonthofen in Bavaria, near Lake Thun 
(Wild Flysch) and at other points, which have been variously 
regarded as indications of glaciation or of coastal conditions. 

FOCA (pronounced Fdwicka), a town of Bosnia, situated at 
the confluence of the Drina and Cehotina rivers, and encircled 
by wooded mountains. Pop. ( 1 895) 4217. The town is the head- 
quarters of a thriving indu.stry in silver filigree-work and inlaid 
weapons, for which it was famous. With its territories enclosed 
by the frontiers of Montenegro and Novi Bazar, F061, then 
known as Chocha, was the scene of almost incessant border 
warfare during the middle ages. No monuments of this period 
are left except the Bogomil cemeteries, and the beautiful mosques, 
which are the most ancient in Bosnia. The three adjoining 
towns of Fo^a, Goraida and Ustikolina were trading-stations 
of the Ragusans in the 14th century, if not earlier. In the i6th 
century, Benedetto Ramberti, amb^sador from Venice to the 
Porte, described the town, in his Libri Tre delle Cose dei T urchi, 
as Cozza, “ a large settlement, with good houses in Turkish style, 
and many shops and merchants. Here dwells the governor of 
Herzegovina, whose auUiority extends over the, whole of Servia. 
Through this place all goods must pass, both going and returning, 
between Ragusa and .Constantinople.” 


FOCHABERS, a burgh of barony and village erf Elginshirf 
Scotland. Pop. (1901) 981. It is delightfully situated on till 
Spey, about 9 m. E. by S. of Elgin, the terminus of a branch 
the HighJiand railway .connecting rat lOrbli&ton Junction with thp ^ 
main line from Elgin to Keith. The town was rebuilt in itf 
present situation at the end of the i8th century, when its earlier 
site was required for alterations in the grounds of Gordon Castle, 
in which the old town cross still stands. The streets all lead at 
right angles to the central square, where fairs and markets are 
hdd. The public buildings include a library and reading-room^ 
the court-house and the Milne school, named after Alexander 
Milne, who endowed it with a legacy of £20,000. Adjoining the 
town, surrounded by a park containing many magnificent old 
trees, stands Gordon CusUe, the chief seat of the duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, erected in the i8lh century. The anti- 
quary George Chalmers (1742-1825) and the composer William 
Marshall (1748-1833) were natives of the burgh. 

FOCSHANl (Rumanian Foqaniy sometimes incorrectly writteiw 
Fokshani or Fokshan), the capital of the department of Putna, 
Rumania ; on the river Milcov, which formed the ancient frontier 
of the former principalities of Moldavia and Waiachia. Pop. 
(igoo) 23,783 ; of whom 6000 were Jews. The chief buildings 
are the prefecture, schools, synagogues, and many churches, 
including those of the Armenians and Protestants. Foeshani 
is a commercial centre of some importance, the chief industries 
being oil and soap manufacture and tannery, A large wine trade 
is also carried on, and com is shipped in lighters to Galatz. The 
amiual fair is held on the 29th of April. Government explora- 
tions in the vicinity of this town show it to be rich in minerals, 
such as iron, copper, coal and petroleum. The line Foeshani- 
Galatz is covered by a very strong line of fortifications, known 
as the Screth Line. A congress between Russian and Turkish 
diplomatists was held near the town in 1772. In the neighbour- 
hood the Turks suffered a severe defeat from the Austrians and 
Russians in 17-89. 

FOCUS (Latin for hearth ” or ^‘'fireplace ”), a point at which 
converging rays meet, toward which they are directed, or from 
whicli diverging rays are directed ; in the latter case called 
the virtual focus (see Microscope ; Telescope,; Lens). In 
geometry the word is used to denote certain points (see 
Geometry ; Conic Section ; and Perspective). 

I FOG, the name given to any distribution of solid or liquid 
particles in the surface layers of the atmosphere which renders 
I surrounding objects notably indistinct or altogether invisible 
according to their distance. In its more intense fonns it hinders 
and delays travellers of all kinds, by sea or land, by railway, road 
or river, or by the mountain path. It is sometimes so thick as 
to paralyse traffic altogether. According to the English 
Dictionary the word “ appears to be ” a back formation from 
the adjective “ foggy,” a derivative of “ fog ” used with its old 
meaning of aftermath or coarse grass, or, in the north of Britain, 
of “ moss.” Such a formation would be reasonable, because 
wreaths of fog in the atmospheric sense are specially character- 
istic of meadows and marshes where fog, in tiie more ancient 
sense, grows. 

Two other words, mist and haze, are also in common use with 
reference to the deterioration of transparency of the surface 
liiyers of tlie atmosphere caused by solid or liquid particles, and 
in ordinary literature the three words are used almost according 
to the fancy of the writer. It seems possible to draw a distinction 
between mist and haze that would be fairly well supported by 
UvSage. Mist may be defined as a cloud of water particles at the 
surface of land or sea, and would only occur when the air is nearly 
or actually saturated, that is, when there is little or no diflerence 
between the readings of the dry and wet bulbs ; the word haze, 
on the other hand, may be reserved for the obscuration of the 
surface layers of the atmosphere when the air is dry. 

It would not be difficult to quote instances in which even this 
distinction is disregarded in practice. Indeed, the telegraphic 
code of the British Meteorological Office uses the same fi^e for 
mist and haze, and formerly the Beaufort weather notation had 
no separate letter for haze (now indicated by z), though it 
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FOG 


Name. 

No. 

On Land. 

On Sea. 

On River. 

Slight Fog or Mist 

I 

Objects indistinct, but 
traffic by rail or road 
unimpeded 

Horizon invisible, but 
lights and landmarks 
visible at working 
distances 

Objects indistinct, but ' 
navigation unimpeded 

Moderate Fog 

(: 

Traffic by rail requires 
additional caution 

Traffic by rail or road 
impeded 

[ Lights, passing vessels 

1 and landmarks gener- 
1 ally indistinct under 

1 a mile. Fog signals 

1 are sounded 

Navigation impeded, ad- 
ditional caution re- 
quired 

Tliick Fog . 

] 

Traffic by rail or road 
impeded 

Traffic by rail or road 
, totally disorganized 

1 Ships' lights and vessels 
■[ invisible at 1 mile or 
[ less 

Navigation suspended 


distinguished between 
/, fog, and /«, mist. It is 
possible, however, that 
these practices may 
arise, not from confu- 
sion of idea, but from 
economy of symbols, 
when the meaning can 
be made out from a 
knowledge of the asso- 
ciated observations. 

As regards the dis- 
tinction between mist 
and fog, careful con- 
sideration of a number 
of examples leads to the conclusion that the word fog ” is 
used to indicate not so much the origin or meteorological 
nature of the obscurity as its effect upon traffic and travellers 
whether on land or sea. It is, generally speaking, ‘Mn a 
fog” that a traveller loses himself, and indeed the phrase 
has become proverbial in that sense. A “ fog-bell ” or “ fog- 
horn ” is sounded when the atmosphere is so thick that the aid of 
sound is required for navigation. A vessel is “ fog-logged ” 
or fog-bound ” when it is stopped or detained on account of 
thick atmosphere. A “ fog-signal ” is employed on railways 
when the ordinary signals are obliterated within working 
distances. A “ fog-bow ” is the accompaniment of conditions 
when a mountain traveller is apt to lose his way. 

These words are used quite irrespective of the nature of the 
cloud which interferes with effective vision and necessitates the 
special provision ; the word ''mist” is seldom used in similar 
connexion. We may thus define a fog as a surface cloud suffi- 
ciently thick to cause hindrance to traffic. It will be a thick mist 
if the cloud consists of water particles, a thick haze if it consists 
of smoke or dust particles which would be persistent even in a 
dry atmosphere. 

It is probable that sailors would be inclined to restrict the use 
of the word to the surface clouds met with in comparatively calm 
weather, and that the obscurity of the atmosphere 
when it is blowing hard and pertiaps raining hard 
as well should be indicated by the terms “ thick f 
weather ” or '* very thick weather ” and not by 
"fog ” ; but the term " fog ” would be quite correctly I 
used on such occasions from the point of view of ^ 
cautious navigation. If cloud, drizzling rain, or 
heavy rain cause such obscurity that passing ships 
are not visible within working distances the sound- 
ing of a fog-horn becomes a duty. 

The number of occasions upon which fog and 
mist may be noted as occurring with winds of different strengths 
may be exemplified by the following results of thirty years for 
St Mary’s, Scilly Isles, where the observations have always 
been made by men of nautical experience. 


Description of Effects. 


! a cloud of minute water globules, of no great vertical thickness, 
which disperses the sunlight by repeated reflection but is fully 
translucent. In dust-storms and sand-storms dark or coloured 
fog clouds are produced such as those which are met with in the 
Harmattan winds off the west coast of Africa. In large towns 
the fog cloud is darkened and intensified by smoke, and in some 
cases may be regarded as due entirely to the smoke. 

'J'he physical processes which produce fogs of water particles 
are complicated and difficult to unravel. We have to account 
for the formation and maintenance of a cloud at the earth’s 
surface ; and the process of cloud-formation which is probably 
most usual in nature, namely, the cooling of air by rarefraction 
due to the reduction of pressure on ascent, cannot be invoked, 
except in the case of the fogs forming the cloud-caps of hills, 
which are perhaps not fairly included. We have to fall back upon 
the only other process hitherto recognized as causing cloudy 
condensation in the atmosphere, that is to say, the mixing of 
masses of moist air of different temperatures. The mixing is 
brought about by the slow motion of air masses, and this slow 
motion is probably essential to the phenomenon. 

Over the sea fog is most frequently due to the cooling of a 
surface layer of warm air by the underlying cold water. The 
amount of motion of the air must be sufficient to prevent the 

Table 1 . — Air tfavellin^ from Northern Africa to Northern Russia, 
round hv the Azores. 


Successive Temperatures of sea 

»» » » air 

„ States of the atmosphere , 



Table II. '-Air iravcllui^ from AMF. Africa to Scotland. 


Successive Temperatures of sea . 

» M air . 

„ Stales of atmosphere 


6f)“ 

fair 


63° 

shower 


54“ F. 

53 “ F. I 
mist with shower J 


condensation taking place at the sea surface without showing 
itself as a cloud. In a research on the Life History of Surface Air 
Currents the changes incidental to the movement of the air over 
the north Atlantic Ocean were traced with great care, and the 
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Number of occasions of mist 
per 1000 observations . 
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6 
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22 
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The use of the word " fog ” in the connexion “ high fog,” 
to describe the almost total darkness in the daytime occasionally 
noted in London and other large cities due to the persistent 
opaque cloud in the upper air without serious obscuration of the 
Sibrface layers, is convenient but incorrect. 

Regarding " fog ” as a word used to indicate the state of the 
atmosphere as regards transparency considered with reference to 
its effect upon traffic, a scale of fog intensity has been introduced 
for use on land or at sea, whereby the intensity of obscurity is 
indicated by the numbers i to 5 in the table following. At. 
sea or in the country a fog, as a rule, is white and consists of 


of the work referred to are typical of the forma- 
tion of sea fog by the cooling of a relatively warm 
current passing over cold water. 

In conformity with this suggestion we find that 
fog is most liable to occur over the open ocean 
in those regions where, as off the Newfound- 
land banks, cold-water currents underlie warm 
air, and that it is most frequent at the season of the year when the 
air temperature is increasing faster than the water temperature. 
But it is difficult to bring this hypothesis always to bear upon 
actual practice, because the fog is representative of a temperature 
difference which has ceased to exist. One cannot thbrefore 
observe under ordinary circumstances both the teiSperature 
difference and the fog. Doubtless one requires not only the 
initial temperature difference but also the slow drift of air which 
favours cooling of the lower layers without too much mixing and 
consequently a layer of fog close to the surface. Such a fog, 
the characteristic sea fog, may be called a cold surface fog. From 
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the conditions of its formation it is likely to be less dense at the 
mast-head than it is on deck. 

One would expect that a cold-air current passing over a warm 
sea surface would give rise to an ascending current of warmed air 
and hence cause cumulus cloud and possibly thunder showers 
rather than surface fog, but one pannot resist the conclusion that 
sea fog is sometimes formed by slow transference of cold air over 
relatively warm water, giving rise to what may be called a 

steaming-pot ” fog. In such a case the actual surface layer in 
contact with the warm water would be clear, and the fog would 
be thicker aloft where the mixing of cold air and water vapour 
is more complete. Such fogs are, however, probably rare in 
comparison with the cold-water fogs. If the existence of a cold 
current over warm water were a sufficient cause of fog, as a current 
of warm air over cold water appears to be, the geographical 
distribution of notable fog would be much more widespread than 
it actually is, and the seasonal distribution of fog would also be 
other than it is. 

The formation of fog over land seems to be an even more 
complicated process tlm over the sea. Certainly in some cases 
mistiness amounting to fog arises from the replacement of cold 
surface air which has chilled the earth and the objects thereon 
by a warm current. But this process can hardly give rise to 
detached masses or banks of fog. The ordinary land or valley 
fog of the autumn evening or winter morning is due to the com- 
bination of three causes, first the cooling of the surface layer of 
air at or after sunset by the radiation of the earth, or more 
particularly of blades of grass, secondly the slow downward flow 
(in the absence of wind) of the air thus cooled towards lower 
levels following roughly the course of the natural water drainage 
of the land, and thirdly the supply of moisture by evaporation 
from warm moist soil or from the relatively warm water surface 
of river or lake. In this way steaming-pot fog gradually forms 
and is carried downward by the natural though slow descent of 
the cooled air. It thus forms in wreaths and banks in the lowest 
parts, until perhaps the whole valley becomes filled with a cloud 
of mist or fog. A case of this kind in the Lake Discrict is minutely 
described by J. B. Cohen (Q.J, Roy, Met, Soc, vol, 30, p. 211, 
1904). 

It will be noticed that upon this hypothesis the circumstances 
favourable for fog formation arc (1) a site near the bottom level of 
the drainage area, (2) cold surface air and no wind, (3) an even- 
ing or night of vigorous radiation, (4) warm soil, and (5) abundant 
moisture in the surface-soil. These conditions define with 
reasonable accuracy the circumstances in which fog is actually 
observed. 

The persistence of these fog wreaths is always remarkable 
when one considers that the particles of a fog cloud, however 
small they may be, must be continually sinking through the air 
which holds them, and that unless some upward motion of the 
air keeps at least a balance against this downward fall, the 
particles of the cloud must reach the earth or water and to that 
extent the cloud must disappear. In sheltered valleys it is easy 
to suppose that the constant downward drainage of fresh and 
colder fog-laden material at the surface supplies to the layers dis- 
placed from the bottom the necessary upward motion, and the 
result of the gradual falling of drops is only that the surface 
cloud gets thicker ; but there are occasions when the extent and 
persistence of land fog seems too great to be accounted for by 
persistent radiation cooling. For example, in the week before 
Christmas of 1904 the whole of England south of the Humber 
was covered with fog for several days. It is of course possible 
that so much fog-laden air was poured down from the sides of 
mountains and hills that did project above the surface of the fog, 
as to keep the lower reaches supplied for the whole time, but 
without more particulars such a statement seems almost incred- 
ible. Moreover, the drifting of fog banks over the sea seems 
capricious and unrelated to any blown circumstances of fog- 
formation, so that one is tempted to invoke the aid of electrifica- 
tion of the particles or some other abnormal condition to account 
for the persistence of fog. The observations at Kew observatory 
show that the electrical potential is abnormally high during fog, 
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but whether that is the cause or the result of the presence of the 
water particles, we are not yet in a position to say. It must be 
remembered that a fog cloud ought to be regarded as being, 
generally speaking, in process of formation by mixing. Observa- 
tions upon clouds formed experimentally in globes tend to show 
that if a mass of fog-bearing air could be enclosed and kept still 
for only a short while the fog would settle and leave the air clear. 
The apparently capricious behaviour of fog banks may bo due 
to the fact that mixing is still going on in the persistent ones, 
but is completed in the disappearing ones. 

One remarkable characteristic of a persistent fog is the coldness 
of the foggy air at the surface in spite of the heat of the sun’s 
rays falling upon the upper surface of the fog. A remarkable 
example may be quoted from the case of London, which was under 
fog all day on 28th January 1909. The maximum temperature 
only reached 31*' F., whereas at Warlingham in Surrey from which 
the fog lifted it was as high as 46° F. 

A priori we might suppose that the formation of fog would 
arrest cooling by radiation, and that fog would thus act as a 
protection of plants against frost. The condensation of water 
evaporated from wet ground , which affords the material for making 
fog, does apparently act as a protection, and heavy watering is 
sometimes used to protect plants from frost, but the same cannot 
be said of fog itself— cooling appears to go on in spite of the forma- 
tion of fog. 

A tliird process of fog-formation, namely, the descent of a 
cloud from above in the form of light drizzling rain, hardly calls 
for remark. In so far as it is subject to rules, they are the rules 
of clouds and rain and are therefore independent of surface 
conditions. 

These various causes of fog-formation may be considered with 
advantage in relation to the geographical distribution of fog. 
Statistics on this subject are not very satisfactory on account of 
the uncertainty of the distinction between fog and mist, but a 
good deal may be learned from the distribution of fog over the 
north Atlantic Ocean and its various coasts as shown in the 
Monthly Meteorological Charts of the north Atlantic issued by 
the Meteorological Office, and the Pilot charts of the North 
Atlantic of the United States Hydrographic Office. Coast fog, 
which is probably of the same nature as land fog, is most frequent 
in the winter months, whereas sea fog and ocean fog is most 
extensive and frequent in the spring and summer. By June tlie 
fog area has extended from the Great Banks over the ocean to 
the British Isles, in July it is most intense, and by August it lias 
notably diminished, while in November, which is proverbially a 
foggy month on land, there is hardly any fog shown over the 
ocean. 

The various meteorological aspects of fog and its incidence in 
London were the subject of reports to the Meteorological Council 
by Captain A. Carpenter and Mr R. G. K. Lempfert, based upon 
special observations made in the winters of 1901-1902 and 1902- 
1903 in order to examine the possibility of more precise forecasts 
of fog. 

The study of the properties and behaviour of fog is especially 
important for large towns in consequence of the economic and 
hygienic results which follow the incidence of dense fogs. The 
fogs of London in particular have long been a subject of inquiry. 
It is difficult to get trustworthy statistics on the subject in con- 
sequence of the vagueness of the practice as regards the classifica- 
tion of fog. For large towns there is great advantage in using a 
fog scale such as that given above, in which one deals only with 
the practical range of vision irrespective of the meteorological 
cause. 

Accepting the classification which distmguishes between fog 
and haze or mist, but not between the two latter terms, as 
equivalent to specifying fog when the thickness amounts to the 
figure 2 or more on the fog scale, we are enabled to compare the 
frequency of fog in London by the comparison of the results at 
the London observing stations. The comparison was made by 
Mr Brodie in a paper read before the Royal Meteorological Society 
{Quarterly Journal, vol. 31, p. 15), and it appera therefrom 
that in recent years there has been a notable diminution of fog 
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But frofti any etaitis^e of the frequeiiey occttiremcof of fog 
It must not be understood? that the atmos^ere of J^ondon is 
approaehihg that of the' simroundirtg districts^ as yegar-ds trans- 
parency. Judged^ by- the autographic records it is stiM almost 
opaque to Stfhshitte' strong enough- to bum the ca^d of the 
recorder dkirhlg the wintor momshs. 

The bibliography of fog is very eictejisive. The titles jfeforrmjr to 
fog, mist aad haee ia the BMwf^ckphy of MeUntrology (part ii.) 
of the TJ.S. Signal Office, pubiisked in number Among 
mote rft'ccttt aiifhorS on the SuWcct, besides those referred* to in 
the text, may be menlionod : — IWjjpen, ** Bodeifntebe!,'’ A/«f. Zeit, 
(18B5) ; Trabert, Z«>. (rg^r), p. 532^; EtiuK itt Erg^nisse 
aeronauiischon Ohservak)nuMs Im Barlin, ii. (Berlin, i<jic)4) ; Scott, 
QJ.It Mat. Sac. xix. p. 220; A. G. McAdic, “Fog Studies,” Jmer. 
Inv. ix. (Washingion, 1902). p. 209; Buchan, “Fogs on the 
Coasts of Scotland,” jentrn. Sooi. Met, Sot. xii. p. 3, (W. N. S.) 

FOGAZZARO, ANTONIO (1842- ), Italian novelist and 

poet, was bom at Vicena^a in 1842. He was a pupil of the Abate 
Zanella, one of the best of the modtem Italian poets, whose 
tender, thoughtful and deeply religions spirit continued to 
animate his literary prodfretions. He began his literary career 
with Miranda, a poetical romance (1874), followed in 2876 
by Vdscida, which, republished m r886 with considerable addi- 
tions, constitutes perhaps his principal claim as a poet, which 
is not inconsiderable. To the classic grand*eur of Cardurci and 
D’Annunzio’s impetuous torrent of melody Fogazzaro opposes 
a Wordsworthian simplicity and' pathos, contributing to modem 
Italian literature wholesome eyements of which it would other- 
wise be nearly destitute. His novels, Mahmfhra (^882), Daniele 
Coftis (1887), Mistdrm dd Poeict (1^8}, obtained considerable 
literary success upon therr first pubfication, but did not gain 
nniversal popularity until they were discovered and talken up by 
French critics iti The demand then became prodigioos, 

and a new work, Piccolo Mando antica which rritirs far 

from friendly to Fogazzaro’s religious and philosopliical ideas 
pronounced the best Italian novel since 1 Pi^omessi Sposi, went 
through numerous editions. Even greater sensatkm was caused 
by his novel Jl Santo (The Saint, 1906), on account of its being 
treated as unorthodox by the Vatican ; and Fogazzaro’s sym- 
pathy with the Liberal Catholic movement — ^his own Catholicism 
being well known — ^made this novel a centre of discussion in the 
Roman Catholic world. 

See the biography by MoTmenti (i9<!>o). 

^ FOOSLBERG, BENEDICT (or Bengt) ERLANlj <1786-1854), 
Swedish sculptor, was born at Gothenburg on the 8th of August 
1786. His father, a copper-founder, encouraging an early- 
exhibited taste for design, sent him in 1801 to Sttoddiolmj where 
he studied at the school of art There ho came much under the 
influence of the sculptor Scrgell, who cortimunicated to him his 
own enthusiasm for antique art and natural grace* Fogielberg 
worked hard at Stockholm for many years, although his inirtinct 
for severe beauty rebelled against the somewhat rococo quality 
of the art then pmvalent in the city. In i8r8' the grant of a 
govemmerit pension enabled hki to traArel. He studied from 
one to two years in Paris, first under Pierre Guerin, and after- 
wards under the sculptor Bosio, for the teohnical practice of 
sci^ture. In i8ao Fogelberg renUizcd a dream of his life in 
visiting Rome, where &e greater part of his remaining years 
were spewt in the assiduous practice of his art, and the careful 
study and analysis of the works of the past. Visiting his native 
COimtry by royal command in 1854, he was received with great 
enthusiasm, but nothing could compensate him for the absence 
o# these remains of antiquity and surroundings of free natcftttl 
beauty to- which hti had been so long accustomed. Restuming 


Jiafy, he died sifticletfly ol apoplexy at Trieste on the 2samJ 
of December 1854. The subjects Of’ FdgeAerg’s earUer Woriifs 

are miOBtly taken 
fhMW classic my tb- 
otogy. Of these, 
“ Cu-pld Md 
Psycfbe,” '‘Voitass 
entering the 
Bivth,” ‘‘A 

Bather ” (1858), 

Apollo Cithajpedc/’ “ Venue and Cupid ” <*859) and Psyche ” 
(1 854) may be mentioned. In his represontotions of Scandinavian 
mythoiogy Fogelbeig showed, perhaps' for the first time, that he 
ha^ powers above those of intelligent assimilation and imitation. 
His “ Odin ” ( 1 85 1 ), “’Thor ” ( 1842 ), and “ BaMcr ’ ’ ( 1 842), though in- 
fluenced by Greek art, display considerable' power of independent 
imagination. His portraits and historical figures, a:6 of 

I Gustavus Adolphus (1840), of Charles XII. (i85i),of Clwios XlIL 
; (1852), and of B^er Jarl, founder of Stockholm (1853), 

' are fiiithful and dignified, worbs^ 

SeeCatthttxr J^ecoate, V(Euf>r$ dt Fogethe^g (PartSi <85?)). 

FOOOfA, a town and episcopal see (since r 83 5) of Aptrlia, Italy, 
the capital of the prrnHnre of Foggia, situated 243 ft. above sea- 
level, in the centre of the great Apulian plain, 201 m. by rail S.E. 
of Ancona and 123 m. N.E. by E. of Naples. Pop. (1901) town, 
49,031 ; commune, 53,1^34. The name is probably derived from 
the pits or cellars (/^>t/ctfc) in which the mhabitiints store their 
grain. Tlie town is the medieval successof of the ancient Arpi, 
3 m. to the N. ; the Normans, after Conqnering the district frum 
the Eastern empire, gave it its first importance. Tbe date of the 
erection of the cathedraF is probably about 1179; retains some 
traces of Norman architecture, and t^e facade has a fine figured 
cornice by Banolommeo da Foggia flie erypt has capital of 
the irth (?) century. The whole church was, however, much 
altered after the earthquake of 173^. A gateway of the palace 
of the emperor Frederick II. (r2'23’, by Bartolommeo* da Foggia) 
is also preserved. Here died his third wife, Isabella, daughter 
of King John of England. Charles of Anjou dictl here in 1284. 
After his son’s death, it was a prey to internal dissensions and 
finally came under AFphonso I. of Ani^fon, who converted the 
pastures of the ApuFiort plain into a itiyal domain in 1445, 
made Foggia tF>e place at which the tax on the sheep was to be 
paid and the? wool to be sold. The other buildings of the town 
are modem; Foggia is a commercial centre of some importance 
for the pfodtfee of the surmtmdiftg country, and is also a con- 
siderable railway centre, being situated on the main line from 
Bologna to Brindisi, at the point wliere this is joined by the line 
from Benevcrlto and Caserta. There are also branches to 
Rocchetta S. Antonio (and Ihcwce to either Avefimo, Potenza, 
or Gioia del Colle), to Manfredonia, and to Lucera. 

F 0 HN (Get., probably derived through Romansch favongn, 
fanoign, from Lat. fa 7 mius), a warm dty wind blowing down the 
valleys of the Alps from high Central regions, most frequently 
in winter. The Fdhn wind often blows with great violence. 
It is caused by the indraft of air from the elevated region to 
areas of low barometric pressure in the neighbourhood, imd the 
warmth and dryness are due to dynamical compression of the 
air as it descends to lower levels. Similar local winds occur 
in many parts of the world, as Greenland, and on llte- slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains. In the soutliem Alpine valleys the F 5 hn 
wind is often called sirocco, but its nature and cause are different 
from the true sirocco. The belief that the warm dry wind comes 
from the Sahara dies hard ; and still finds expression in seme 
textbooks. ^ 

For a full account of these winds see Hoim, lAk^hmh Act Me^rth 
P' 594 - 

FOhR,^ a German island in the North Sea, bdoriging to 
the province of Schleswig-Holstein, and situated off its coast. 
Pop. 4500. It comprises on area of 32 sq. m., and is reached by 
a regular steamboat service from Husrnn and! Dagehiill on the 
mainland to Wyk, the principal bathing resort on the E. coast of 
the island. The chief attraction of Wyk is the Sandwall, a. 
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promenadewhichfeshadedby trees awd skirts the beach. F 5 hr^ 
the most fertile of the North Friskm islands, is principafiy 
marshland, and comparatrrdy well wooded. Thereagre numerous 
pleasantly-situated villages and hamlets scattered over it, of 
which the most frecjuented are BoMixom, Niebhim and Al- 
kersum. ITie inhabitants are mahtly engaged in Ifte fishmg 
in^s^, and are known as excellent saHbrs. 

FOIL. I. (Through 0 . Fr. from Lat. pivum, a leaf, modem 
Fr, feuiUe)j a leaf, and so used m heraldry and m plant names, 
such as the ** trefoil clover ; and hence appied to anything re^ 
sembling a leaf. In. architecture, the werrd appears for the small 
leaf-like spaces formed by the cusps of tracery in windows or 
panels, and known, according to the number of such spaces, as 
** quatrefoil,” ^ cinquefoil,” fire. The word is also found in 

counterfoil,” a leaf of a receipt or dieque book, contaimhg 
memoranda or a duplicate of the receipt or dVaft, kept by the 
receiver or drawer as a counter ” or check. ** Foil ” is particu'- 
larly used of thin plates of metal, resembling a leaf, not in shape 
as much as in thinness. In tbfekness foil comes between " leaf ” 
and ** sheet metaU In ^welry, a foil of severed sheet copper; 
sometimes known as Dutch fod, is used as a backing for paste 
gems, or stones of inferior lustre or colour^ This is coated with 
a mixture of isinglass and translucent colour, varying with the 
stones to be backed, or, if only brrfliancy is required, left un* 
coloured, but highly polished. From this use of “foil,” the 
word comes to mean,, in a figurative sense, something which by 
contrast, or by its own brightness, serves- to heighten the attrac- 
tive qualities of something else placed in juxtaposition. The 
commonest “ foil ” iff that generally known as “ The 

ordinary commercial “ tinforl ” usually consists chiefly of lead, 
and is used for the wrapping of chocolate or other sweetmeats, 
tobacco or cigarettes. A Japanese variegated foil gives the 
effect of “ damaskeemng.” A large number of thin plates of 
various metals, gold, silver, copper, together with alloys of 
different metals are soldered together in a particular order, 
a pattern is hammered into the soldered edges, and the whole is 
hflunmered or rolled into a single thin plate, the pattern then 
appearing in the order in which the various metals were placed. 

2. (From an 0 . Fr. juler or foler^ modem fader, to tread or 
trample, to “ full ” cloth, Lat. fuUo, a fuller), an old hunting 
term, used of the running back of an animal over its own tracks, 
to confuse the scent and baffle the hound.s. It is abo used in 
wrestling, of a “ throw.” Thus comes the common use of the 
word, in a figurative sense, with reference to both these meanings, 
of baffling or defeating an adversary, or of parrying an attack. 

3* As the name oi the weapon used in fracing (see Foii:- 
Fenqng) the word is of doubtful origin. One suggestion, based 
on a supposed similar use of Fr. fleurei, literally a “ Httle flower,” 
for the weapon, is that fail means a leaf, and must be referred 
in origin to Lat. folium, A second suggestion is that rt means 
“ blunted,” and is the same as (2). A third b that it is an 
adaptation of an expression “"at foils,” i.e, “parrying.” Of 
these suggestions, according to the New English Dictionary, the 
first has nothing to support it, the second is not supported by 
any evidence that in sense (2) the word ever meant to blunt. 
The third has some support. Finalfy a suggestion is made that 
the word^ is an alteration of an old word “ foin,” meaning a 
thrust with a pointed weapon. The origin of this word is 
probably an 0 . Fr. faisne,irom the Lat. fuscim, a three-pronged 
fork. 

FOIL-FENCING, the art of attack and defence with the fencing- 
foil. The word is used in several spellings ffoyle, file, 3 :c.) by the 
English writers of the last half oi the rfitti century, but less in 
the sense of' a weapon of defence than, merely as an imitation of 
a real weapon. Blunt swords for practice in fencing have been 
used in all ages. For the most part these were of wood and flat in 
general form, but when, toward the close of the 17th century, all 
cutting action with the small-sword was discarded (see PENawc), 
foil-blades were usually made of steel, and either round, three- 
Gomered or lour-comered in form, with a button covering' the 
point. The foil is called in French flenret, and in Italian 
fioretto (literally “ bud ”) from this button. The classic small- 
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sword play of the 17th asid iSth centnories. is repoesonied at tiu 
praseffit time by fencing with the apeg (fc c^mfo:^(fi||[^ting-rapiei^, 
which ir merely the modem duelling-sword fiHiiished with a 
button (see £piErD£»CoMBAT), and by foil-fencing. Foil-fencing 
is a conventionaliort, its characteristic limilatioa lying in the rule 
that no hits except those on the body shall be considered good, 
and not even those unless they be given in strict accordance with 
certain standard farecepts. In epee-fenckg on t^ contrary, 
a touch on any part of the person, however given, is valid* 
Foil-fencing is considered the basis, so far as practice is conr 
cemed, of all sword-play, whether with foil, or sabre. 

There are two recognized schools of foil-fencing, the French and 
the Italian. The French method, which is now generally adopted 
ev^"wh€fre except in Italy, is defjcribcd in this article, reference 
being made to the important differences between the two schools. 

The Foil.— The foil consists of the “ blade ” and the “ handle.” 
The blade, wlueh ia of steel and has a quatlrangular section, 
consists of two parts : the blade proper, extending from the guard 
to the button, and the “ tongue,” which runs through the hande 
and is joined to the pommel. The blade proper is di\'ided into 
the “ forte,” or thicker half (next the handle), and the “ foible ” 
or thrrmer half. Some- authorities divide tfie blade proper into 
three pai^, the forte,” “ middle ” and “ foible.” The handfe 
is compri'sed of the “ guard,” the “ grip ” and the “ pommel.” 
The guard is a light piece of metal slmped like the figure 8 (Fr. 
lunettes, spectacles) and backed with a piece of stiff leather of 
the same shape. Tlie grip, which is grasped by the hand, is a 
hollow piece of wood, usually wound with twine, through which 
the tongue of tfie Hade passes. The pommel is a piece of metal, 
uanally pear-shaped, to ^ich the end' of the tongue is joined and 
which forms the extremity of the Imndle. The blade from guard 
to button is about 33 in. long (No. 5), though a somewhat shorter 
and Kghter blade is generally used by ladies. The handle is 
about 8 in. fong and slightly curved downwards. 

Tlie genuine Italian foil differs from the French m having the 
blade a trifle longer and more whippy, and in the- form of the 
handle, which consists of a thm, solid, beD-shaped guard from 
4 to 5 in. in diameter, a straight grip and a light metal bar joining 
the grip with the guard, beyond the edge of which it extends 
slightly on each side. Of late years many Italian masters use 
French blades and even discard the cross-bar, retaining, however, 
the bclf-giiard. 

In holding the foil, the thumb is placed on the top or convex 
surface of tlie grip (the sides of which are a trifle narrower than 
the top and bottom), while the palm and fingers grasp the other 
three sides. Thrr is the position of “ supination,” or thumb-up. 
“ Pronation ” is the reverse position, with the knuckles up. 
The French lay stress upon holding the foil lightly, the necessary 
pressure being exerted mostly by the thumb and forefinger, the 
other fingers being used more to guide the direction of the exe- 
cuted movements. This is in order to give* free scope to the 
(fingering), or the faculty of directing the point of the foil 
by the action of the fingers alone, and includes the possibiMty 
of changing-the position of the hand on the grip. Thus, in pan}^ 
ing, the end of the thumb is placed within half an inch, or even 
less, of the guard, while in making a hinge, the foil is held as near 
the pommel as possible, in order to gain additional lengtfo 
It will be seen that doigte is impossible with the Italian foil, 
in holding which the forefinger is firmly interlaced with the cross- 
bar, preventing any movement of the hand. The lightness of 
grasp inculcated by the French is ilKwtrated by the rule of the 
celebrated master Lafaug^re : “ Hold your sword as if you had 
a little bird in your hand, firmly enough to prevent its escape, yet 
not so firmly as to crush it.” This Tightness has for a consequence 
that a disarmament is not consid'ered of any value in the French 
school 

To Cme on Gwanf.— The position of ** on guard ” is that m 
which the fracer is best prepared both for attack and defence. 
It is taken from the position of “ attention ” j the feet together 
and at right angles with each other, and body erect, faring 
forward in the same direction as the right foot, left anw and hand 
hanging* in touch with the body, and the right wm and* foil 
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fonning a straight line so that the button is about i yd. in ] 
front of the feet and 4 in. from the door. From this position the 
movements to come “ on guard ” are seven in number : — 

1. Raise the arm and foil and extend them towards the adversary 
(or master) in a straight line, the hand being opposite the eye. 

2. Drop the arm and foil again until the point is about 4 in, from 
the floor. 

3. Swing the button round so that it shall point horiiontally 
backwards, and hold the hilt against the left thigh, the open fingers 
of the left hand being held, knuckles down, against the guard and 
along the blade. 

4. Carry the foil, without altering the position of the hands, above 
the head until the arms are iully extended, the foil being kept 
horizontal and close to the body as it is lifted. 

5. Let the left arm fall back behind the head to a curved position, 
the hand being opposite tlie top of the head ; at the same time bring 
the right hand down opposite the right breast and about 8 in. from 
it ; keeping the elbow well in and the point of the foil directed 
towards the opponent's eye. 

6. Bend the legs by separating them at the knees but without 
moving the feet. 

7. Shift the weight of the body on to the left leg and advance the 
rigat foot a short distance (from 14 to 18 in., according to the height 
of the fencer). 

In the Italian school the fencer stands on guard with the right 
arm fully extended, the body more effaced, ue. the left shoulder 
thrown farther back, and the feet somewhat farther apart. At 
the present time, however, many of the best Italian fencers have 
adopted the guard with crooked sword-arm, owing to their 
abandonment of the old long-foil blade. 

The Recover (at the close of the lesson or assault). — To recover 
“ in advance ” : extend the right arm at right angles with the 
body, drop the left arm and straighten the legs by drawing the 
rear foot up to the one in advance. To recover ** to the rear : 
extend the right arm and drop the left as before, and straighten 
the legs by drawing the forward foot back to that in the rear. 

The Salute always follows the recover, the two really forming 
one manoeuvre. Having recovered, carry the right hand to a 
position just in front of the throat, knuckles out, foil vertical 
with point upwards ; then lower and extend the arm with nails 
up until the point is 4 in. from the floor and slightly to the right. 

To Advance, on guard, take a short step forward with 
the right foot and let the left foot follow immediately the same 
distance, the position of the body not being changed. However 
the step, or series of steps, is made, the right foot should always 
move first. 

To Retreat, — This is the reverse of the advance, the left foot 
always moving first. 

The Calls (deux appels), — Being on guard, tap the floor twice 
with the right foot without altering 5ie position of any other 
part of the person. The object of the calls is to test the 
equilibrium of the body, and they are usually executed as a pre- 
liminary to the recover. 

The Lunge is the chief means of attack. It is immediately 
preceded by the movement of “ extension,” in fact the two 
really form one combined movement. Extension is executed by 
quickly extending the right arm, so that point, hand and shdulder 
shall have the same elevation ; no other part of the person is 
moved. The “ lunge ” is then carried out by straightening the 
.left leg and throwing forward the right foot, so that it shall 
be planted as far forward as possible without losing the equili- 
brium or preventii^ a quick recovery to the position of guard. 
The left foot remains firmly in its position, the right shoulder is 
advanced, and the left arm is thrown down and back (with hand 
open and thumb up), to balance the body. The recovery to the 
position of guard is accomplished by smartly throwing the body 
back by the exertion of the right leg, until its weight rests again 
on the left leg, the right foot and arms resuming their on-guard 
positions. The point upon which the French school lays most 
stress is, that the movement of extension shall, if only by a 
fraction of a second, actually precede the advance of the right 
foot. The object of this is to ensure the accuracy of the lunge, 
i.<f. the direction of the point 

The Gain, — ^This consists in bringing up the left foot towards 
the right (the balance being shifted), keeping the knees bent In 


this manner a step is gained and an exceptionally long lunge caa 
be made without the Imowledge of the adversary. It is a common 
stratagem of fencers whose reach is short. 

Defence, — For the purpose of nomenclature the space on the 
fencer's jacket within which hits count is divided into quarters, 
the two upper ones being called the “ high lines," and the two 
lower ones the “ low lines." Thus a thrust directed at the upper 
part of the breast is called an attack in the high lines. In like 
manner the parries are named from the different cjuarters they 
are designed to protect. There are four traditional parries 
executed with the hand in supination, and four others, practically 
identical in execution, made with the hand held in pronation. 
Thus the parries defending the upper right-hand quarter of the 
jacket are sixte " (sixth ; with the hand in supination) and 
‘‘tierce" (third; hand in pronation). Those defending the 
upper left-hand quarter are cjuarte " (fourth ; in supination) 
and “ quinte " (fifth ; in pronation). Those defending the lower 
right-hand quarter are “ octave " (eighth ; in supination) and 
“ seconde " (second ; in pronationV Those defending the lower 
left-hand quarter are “ septime " (seventh ; in supination), 
more generally called “ demicircle," or “ half-circle " ; and 
“ prime " (first ; in pronation). 

The Parries, — The tendency of the French school has always 
been towards simplicity, especially of defence, and at the present 
day the parries made with the knuckles up (pronation), although 
recognized and taught, are seldom if ever used against a strong 
adversary in foil-fencing, owing principally to the time lost in 
turning the hand. The theory of parr>ung is to turn aside the 
opponent's foil with the least possible expenditure of time and 
exertion, using the arm as little as possible while letting the hand 
and wrist do the work, and opposing the “ forte ” of the foil 
to the “ foible " of the adversary’s. The foil is kept pointed 
as directly as possible towards the adversary, and the parries are 
made rather with the corners than the sides of the blade. The 
slightest movement that will turn aside the opponent's blade is 
the most perfect parry. There are two kinds of parries, “ simple," 
in which the attack is warded off by a single movement, and 
“ counter," in which a narrow circle is described by the point of 
the foil round that of the opponent, which is thus enveloped and 
thrown aside. There are also complex parries, composed of 
combinations of two or more parries, which are used to meet 
complicated attacks, but they arc all resolvable into simple 
parries. In parrying, the arm is bent about at right angles. 

Simple Parries, — ^The origin of the numerical nomenclature of 
the parries is a matter of dispute, but it is generally believed that 
they received their names from the positions assumed in the pro- 
cess of drawing the sword and falling on guard. Thus the position 
of the hand and blade, the moment it is drawn from the scabbard 
on the left side, is practically that of the first, or “ prime," parry. 
To go from “ prime " to ‘‘ scconde " it is only necessary to drop 
the hand and carry it across the body to the left side ; riience 
to “ tierce " is only a matter of raising the point of the sword, &c. 

Parry of Prime (to ward off attacks on the — usually lower — 
left-hand side of the body). Hold the hand, knuckles up, opposite 
the left eye and the point directed towards the opponent's knee. 
This parry is now regarded more as an elegant evolution than a 
sound means of defence, and is little employed. 

Parry of Seconde (against thrusts at the lower right-hand side). 
This is executed by a quick, not too wide movement of the hand 
downwards and slightly to the right, knuckles up. 

Parry of Tierce (against thrusts at the upper right-hand side). 
A quick, dry beat on the adversary’s “ foible " is given, forcing 
it to the right, the hand, in pronation, being held opposite the 
middle of the right breast. This parry has been practically 
discarded in favour of “ sixte." 

Parry of Quarte (against thrusts at the upper left-h3hd side). 
This parry, perhaps the most used of all, is executed by forcir^ 
the adversary's blade to the left by a dry beat, the hand being in 
supination, opposite the left breast. 

Parry of Quinte (against thrusts at the left-hand side, like 
" quarte ”). This is practically a low “ quarte,” and is little 
us^. 
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Parry of SixU (agiun»t thrusts at the upper ^ht-hand side). 
This parry is, together with “ quarte,’’ the most important of all. 
It is executed with the hand held in supination opposite the right 
breast, a quick, narrow movement throwing the adversary’s 
blade to the right. 

Parry of SepHme or Hdf-Cirde (against thrusts at the lower 
lei’^hand side) is executed by describing with the point of the 
foil a small semicircle downward and towards the left, the hand 
moving a few inches in the same direction, but kept thumb up. 

Parry of Octave (against thrusts at the lower right-hand side) 
is executed by describing with the point of the foil a small semi- 
circle downward and towards the right, the hand moving a few 
inches in the same direction, but kept thumb up. 

Counter Parries (Fr. contre ). — Although the simple parries 
are theoreticallly sufficient for defence, they are so easily deceived 
by feints that they are supplemented by counter parries, in 
which the blade describes narrow circles, following that of the 
adversary and meeting and turning it aside ; thus the point 
describes a complete circle while the hand remains practically 
stationary. Each simple parry has its counter, made with the 
hand in the same position and on the same side as in the simple 
parry. The two most important are the “ counter of quarte ” 
and the “ counter of sixte,” while the counters of “ septime ” 
and “ octave ” are less used, and the other four at the present 
time practically never. 

Counter of Quarte . — Being on guard in quarte (with your 
adversary’s blade on the left of yours), if he drops his point under 
and thrusts in sixte, in other words at your right breast, describe 
a narrow circle with your point round his blade, downward to the 
right and then up over to the left, bringing hand and foil back to 
their previous positions and catching and turning aside his blade 
on the way. The “ Counter of Sixte ” is executed in a similar 
manner, but the circle is described in the opposite direction, 
throwing off the adverse blade to the right. The “ Counters of 
Septime and Octave ” are similar to the other two but are 
executed in the low lines. 

Complex or Combined Parries are such as are composed of two 
or more parries executed in immediate succession, and are made 
in answer to feint attacks by the adversary (see below); e.g. 
being on guard in quarte, should the adversary drop his point 
under and feint at the right breast but deflect the point again 
and really thrust on the left, it is evident that the simple parry 
of sixte would cover the right breast but would leave the rei 
point of attack, the left, entirely uncovered. The sixte parry 
is therefore followed, as a continuation of the movement, by the 
parry of quarte, or a counter parry. The complex parries are 
numerous and depend upon the attack to be met. 

Engafiemeni is the junction of the blades, the different engage- 
ments being named from the parries. Thus, if both fencers are in 
the position of quarte, they are said to be engaged in quarte. 
To engage in another line (Change of Engagement) e.g. from 
quarte to sixte, the point is lowered and passed under the 
adversary’s blade, which is pressed slightly outward, so as to be 
well covered (called “ opposition ”). “ Double Engagement ” 
is composed of two engagements executed rapidly in succession 
in the high lines, the last with opposition. 

The attack in fencing comprises all movements the 
object of which is to place the point of the foil upon the adversary’s 
breast, body, sides or back, between collar and belt. The space 
upon which hits count is called the “ target ” and differs accord- 
ing to the rules prevailing in the several countries, but is usually 
as above stated. In Great Britain no hits above the collar-bones 
count, while in America the target is only the left breast between 
the median line and a line running from the armpit to the belt 
The reason for this limitation is to encourage accuracy. 

Attacks are either “ primary or ‘^secondary.” Primary 
Attacks are those initiated by a fencer before his adversary has 
made any offensive movement, and are divided into “ Simple,” 
“ Feint ” and “ Force ” attacks. 

Simple Attacks f the characteristic of which is pace, are those 
made with one simple movement only and are four in number, 
viz, the “Straight Lunge,” the “Disengagement,’" the 
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“ Counter-diseng^ement ” and the “ Cut-over,” The Straight- 
Lunge {coup droit), used when the adversary is not property 
covered when on guard, is described above under “ Lunge.” 
The Disengagement is made by dropping the point of the foil 
under the opponent’s blade and executing a straight lunge on the 
other side. It is often used to take an opponent unawares or 
when he presses unduly hard on your blade. The Counter- 
disengagement is used when the adversary moves his blade, ue. 
changes the line of engagement, upon which you execute a narrow 
circle, avoiding his blade, and thrust in your original line. The 
Cut-over {coupe) b a disengagement executed by passing the 
point of the foil over that of the adversary and lunging in the 
opposite line. The preliminary movement of raising the point 
is made by the action of the hand only, the arm not l^ing drawn 
back. 

Feint Attacks, deceptive in character, are those which are pre- 
ceded by one or more feints, or false thrusts made to lure the 
adversary into thinking them real ones. A feint is a simple 
extension, often with a slight movement of the body, threatenmg 
the adversary in a certain line, for the purpose of inducing him 
to parry on that side and thus leave the other open for the real 
thrust. At the same time any movement of the blade or any 
part of the body tending to deceive the adversary in regard to the 
nature of the attack about to follow, must also be considered a 
species of feint. The principal feint attacks are the “ One-Two,” 
the One-Two-Three ” and the “ Double.” 

The “One-Two” is a feint in one line, followed (as the 
adversary parries) by a thrust in the original line of engagement. 
Thus, being engaged in quarte, you drop your point under the 
adversary’s blade and extend your arm as if to thrust at his left 
breast, but instead of doing this, the instant he parries you 
move your point back again and lunge in quarte, ue» on the 
side on which you were originally engaged. In feinting it is 
necessary that tlie extension of the arm and blade be so 
complete as really to compel the adversary to believe it a 
part of a real thrust in that line. 

The “ One-Two-Three ” consists of two feints, one at each 
side, followed by a thrust in the line opposite to that of the 
original engagement. Thrusts preceded by three femts are also 
sometimes used. It is evident that the above attacks are useless 
if the adversary parries by a counter (circular parry), which must 
be met by a “ Double.” This is executed by feinting and, upon 
perceiving that the adversary opposes with a circular parry, by 
following the circle described by his point with a similar circle, 
deceiving {i.e. avoiding contact with) his blade and thrusting 
home. 

The “ Double,” which is a favourite manoeuvre in fencing, is 
a combination of a disengagement and a counter-disengagement. 

Force- Attacks, the object of which is to disconcert the opponent 
by assaulting his blade, are various in character, the principal ones 
being the “ Beat,” the “ Press,” the “ Glide ” and the “ Bind.” 
The “ Beat ” is a quick, sharp blow of the forte of the foil upon 
the foible of thc.adversaiy’s, for the purpose of opening a way 
for a straight lunge which follows instantly. The blow is made 
with the hand only. A “ false beat ” is a lighter blow made for 
the purpose of drawing out or disconcerting the opponent, and is , 
often followed by a disengagement. The “ Press ” is similar in 
character to the beat, but, instead of striking the adverse blade, 
a sudden pressure is brought to bear upon it, sufficiently heavy 
to force it aside and allow one’s own blade to be thrust home. A 
“ false press ” may be used to entice the adversary into a too 
heavy responsive pressure, which may then be taken advantage 
of by a disengagement. The “Traverse” (Fr. froissi, Ital. 
striscio) is a prolonged press carried sharply down the adverse 
blade towards the handle. The “ Glide ” (“ Graze,” Fr. coule) 
is a stealthy sliding of one’s blade down that of the adversaiy, 
without his notice, until a straight thrust can made inside 
his guard. It is also used as a feint before a disengage. The 
“ Bind ” (liemeni) consists in gaining possession of Ibe adver- 
sary’s foible with one’s forte, and pressing it down and across 
into the opposite low line, when one’s own point is thrust home, 
the adversary’s blade being still held by one’s hilt It may be 
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tHw dklTieid opt a W Sne mto a high one* The bind is 
te»jtii6d irtthclteirfitseheof tfeaiiiw^l^ Tlw^Flaii- 
cdattflde is* ft bind made* CMpturiiif tine adversary's: blade 
inf high quftree^ eeirryinipc: down amd thrueting' in the outside 
line with sti*ee^ op^eeftien. AMMher attack carried oiit by 
means of a twist atrd thrust is* the ** Cross ** {cfstse}, which, is 
execwted tdien tho'ftdwersary *a blftde is hoMf tew jmseing oiiief*s 
point over* his wrist and terekig do^ both bleaks nstQ secoode 
with a fuU extension of the am The resatitk to create a sodden 
and wide opening; and oftew disarms the advraasy. 

Sopifff^y Atktehs aro thoiw made* (t.) jast aie your adversary 
hmiseffi stttfts 1^* attack ; (^)d>»!i(ring hai. attack ; and(3’) on. the 
comptetiott* of his fttladt if it teih. 

1. '• Attaelifs* m the Prep«fat»a.< ** are* a Twattcr of jisdgincrit 
and quickness. They are usually attempted when the adversary 
is evidently preparing a complicated attack, such as the “ one- 
tW(Mhreo ** or some other mancetmw, involving one or more 
preliminafiy wwrvements. At such a time a quick thrust will 
often catch him nnaiwares and score. Opportimities for pre- 
paration attacks^ are of^n given when the adversary attempts 
a beat prclimiftafy to hw thrust ; the beat is frustrated by an 
‘‘absence of the* blade/* i.r. your blhde is made to avoid 
contact with hia by a narrow movement, and your point 
thrust home into the space left mngmrdoi by tlm force of 
bis imrcMstcd beat. Or tlie adversary hwaielf. may create m 
“ absence ” by suddenly interntpting Ac cmtact of the blades, 
in the hopetfSat, by the removal of the pressore, ywar blade will 
fly off to me side, leaving an ©perving v if, however, yoa are pre- 
pared for his ** absence ** a straight thrust will soire.. 

2. The chief ** Attacks on the DevelapiaeKt,’’ car Cmmter 
Attacks/* are the “ Stop Throst ** and the ‘‘ Time- Threrst/* 
both made while the adversary is carrying out bis own. attack. 
The Stop Thrust ** (coup d*arrei) is one made after the adver- 
sary has actual^ begun an attack involving tw'o or nrore move- 
ments, and is only justified when it cam be brooght off without 
your being hit by the attacking adversary's point on any part of 
the person. The reason for this is, that the rules of fencing decree 
that the fencer attacked mustpany, and that, if h&disnegards this 
and attempts a shnultaineotia counter attack, he nsost touch his. 
opponent while totally avoding the latter's point. ShoinW he, 
however, be touched, even, on the foot or mask, by tfaeodwemry, 
his touch, however good, is kwalid. If both laucbev are good, 
that of fhe onginol attacker onty counts. thorusts are 
employed mostly agaanst fencers attack whdiy or without 
being properly covered. The “ Thwe Thrust” is delivered whb 
opposition upon the adversary's composite attack (one involving 
several movements:), and, if successful, genecolily panics, the 
onginal attack aC tire sauna time, it k not valid. M the fencer 
employing it is tonebed on any past ot tlic persoiu. 

3. Attacks- OA the Casnpl^n ” (Le. of the adversary's 
Attack) are “Ripofrtes',”* ‘‘Counter-ripostes,” “Rcmdscs” and 
^ Rewewafe of Attack.” 

The Jitpi9o^(]iteniiOy, response) is imftttAck:miide:,immMatdy 
after parrying succeskully, by merely straightening the arm, 
the b^y remaining immovable. The coimtcBr*tiposhe ” is a 
riposte made after parrying the advenary^s riposte, and geacr- 
afly from the position of the h»^, or while rocojvermg from it, 
since one must have attacked wi^ a Ml lunge il tiie adversary 
ha» had an opportunity to deliver a riposte. There are three 
kinds of ripostes : direct, with feinits' and after a pause. 

The direct may be made iastamtiy after parrying 

the adversary's uinrst by quitting his> bktde aM atraightenmg 
the arm, so that the pomt wib touch hk body on the nearest 
and most exposed part ; or by not quotting b»i Idade but running 
yours quickly down his> and at the same tuste keeping, a strong 
opposition d^oppositioa ”). Thequictoest direct riposte 

is that ddiveriil after parrying quarts (for a rigbt-hftnd fencerX 
and is calM bytterfctndt the riposte of “ iMoaiHac}' imiLative 
of the suddbxi eiiCoiMsiQmfti tba* chick of the pony and the tap of 
the ripoftting ifneer's poiiit: on bi& adv«rstflr3Hs bvmst. In snaking . 
‘‘'ripostes wklk a feint ” the* point ir not jabbed on to the op- 
poimt'a breast ismediatily alter tfee party, but oste os more 


prclimiiiafy movexnentsr precede die aettud tiffoafe,, smk os a 
disengogenient^a <am-ovcr or a double^ 

wide a prase (^ iemppmiu^witik teat t»ie)aramiade 
after a setondfs Isesimtion,. aod aso lesorted to wbeia the feneeis 
are too near for an accurate direct riposte, or to give the 
adversary time to make; a qmkk pwry, which ia then deceived. 

The nmise ia a thrust made after c^s* first thimst has been 
parried and ia tiie same line ; it must be moido m suek a way 
that the adversary's justified riptrate iir at the samo time parried 
by opposition or completely avoided. It is really a renewal of 
ti^ attack in the ordinal while* the so-called renewsd of 
attack ” (“ redonblemint d’aita^ue ”) is a second thrust which 
ignores the adversary's riposte, but made in a different Ikte. 
Moth the remise and the renewal are valid only whea the 
adrersary's riposte does not hit. 

“ False Attacks ” are broad movements made for the purpose 
of drawing the adversary out or of. disconcerting him. They 
may consist of an advance, am extension, a change of engage- 
ment, an intentional uncovering by taking a wide guard (called 
“invitation guard”), or any movement or combination of 
movemrats tending to make the adveraory believe that a real 
attack is. under way. 

“ The Assault ” is a formal fencing bouit oar series of bouts ih 
public, while fnmnal fencing im private is called “ loose play ” 
or a “ friendly bout.” Bouts between fencers take place on a 
platform aliout 24 ft. Ibng and 6 ft wide (in the United States 
20 X 3 ft). Formal bouts are usually for a number of touches, 
or for a certain number of mimites, the fencer who touches 
oftenest wmiiing. The judges (usually three or five) are some- 
times empowered to score one or more points, against a com- 
petitor for breaches of good form, or for overstepping the space 
limits. In: tlie United States bouts are for four minutes, with 
a change of places after two minutes, and the competitors are 
not interrupted, the winner being indicated by a vote of the 
judgES, who take into account touches and style. In all countries 
contestants are required to wear jackets of a light colour, so 
timt hits may be easily seen. Audible acknowledgment of all 
touches, whether on tlie target or not, ie universally considered 
to be a fencer’s duty. Fencing eompetilions arc held in Great 
Britaki under the rules of the Amateur Fencing Association, 
and in the United. States under those of the Amateur Fencers' 
League of America. 

Ponsin^ Terms (wot mentioned »bove> r “ Cavastone/' Ital. for 
disengagoment. “ Contraction, Parries of,” Ikoee wiiich do not pauy 
iu the biuiplest maimor, but drag, the adverse blade into anoUrer 
line, e.fr. to parr)'^ a thrust in high sfxtr liy counter of qiiartc. “ Cow- 
fn}fempt\'* ml. tor time-thrust, " Coronation,” an attack preceded 
by a circular movement trom high sixte to high: qunorte (and vice 
vtirssb) made iamous by Lafaugto. ” Car ps-4 -corps ” (body to 
body), tlie position of two fencers who are at sucli close quarters 
that their persons touch ; when this occurs the fencers must again 
come* on gttard. “ CouU/'' Fr. for ^Udo. ” Disarm,” to knock the 
ioili out of the adversary's hand; it is of no* vaJtue in the f'rench 
school. ” Doiible Hk^” whea 1 [>oth fencers attack and hit at the 
same time ; neither Irit counts, ” Pila” Ital. for glide (graze), 
” Flying Cut-over,” a cut-over executed as a continuation of a 
parry, the hand befng drawn back towards the Ixxly. ” Jv/cemtro** 
Ital. for double attack. ” Give the blade,” to allow the adwrsa^ 
easy contact wit h the foil ; it is often resorted to in order to tempt 
the adversary into a beat or bind. “Menace,” to threaten the 
adversary by an extension and forward movement of the trunk, 
“ Mttr” see “ Salute.” “ Pa-ssagC' of arme,” a series of attaclra and 
panries, ending ki a successful hit, “ I^hrase of arms,” a serirs of 
arttacks and parries ending, in a hit or invalidation. “ Invalidation/ ' 
a hit on some pw t of the person outside the target,, made by the fencer 
whase right it is at that moment to attack or riposte ; .such a hit 
invalidates one made simtiitaneorrslyor jmlJseqtiently by his opponent, 
however good. ** Itebeat, ’ ' two beats, eweeuted sui ffniddy as poBfiblc 
together, one on ®ach ide of the adversairy's blade. “ Reprises 
d’attaque,” Fr. for renewed attacks. “ Salute,” the cOUrtews 
salutaition of' the public and the adversary before and aflftr a bout. 
A more elaborate sahite, called by the French the Mur, coofilsts of 
a serifes^ of parries, hinges* and otheir e-volatlons corciEd rait by both 
feuarerr at the* saoio tuno. laqportadort exhibition, asaaulta are. usually 
preceded by the Mwr, which is called in English the Grand Salute, 

Septime enveloppie^*’ a riposte by means of a twist and tiinist after 
a parry in swprimu. It envdops and masters tlie adverse' blade. 
whcMce the name* ** Socrot the Ffcudi 

pretended attuclsr of whochi the 11909 ia oopposed alQmo ta 
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Tctn^ipp^ the method of execution j they have no real existence, 

** dieairmainent, ** Scandaglio,'* Itat. Ua examina- 

tibiv studylngr the form/ of aa opponent at the beginning oL a bout, 

“ Toceat&t** Italrfor “ Touchedl " ; Fr. “ Touche.” 

BiBUdORAPHV^ — The Etcrature of foil -fencing is practically 
idenficaf ^itti that of tite mt ht geneiul (see PnNcttW). The follow- 
ing modern workn aw among the beet, Fttcneh< dobnol: L'encing, 
in the Badraintoii littfaijr (1897^; Foil and Sabn, by L* RondeUe 
(Boston, i^}i “Fencing,” by C. Prevosl in the Encyclopaedia ' 
of SpoH (^I90I'); by Jldward Brcck (Novr York, 1906). | 

Itahan school : Isimzione per la sclierma, by do Frae | 
(Milan, 1885) ; La Scherma italiana di spada t di sciabola. Ijy F, 
Masiello (Flwence, 1887). (E. B.) 

P 0 IX> FAUL DE (152^^1584)^ French prelate and diplomatist. 
He studied Greek and Roman literature- at Paris, and juris- 
prudence at Toulbuse, where shortly after finishing his curri- 
culum he deKvered a course of lectures on civil law, which gained 
him great reputation. At the age of nineteen he was named 
councillor of the parlement of Paris. Having in this capacity 
expressed himself favourable to the adoption of mild measures | 
in regard to certain persons accused of Lutheranism, he was 
arrested, but escaped punishment, and subsequently regained 
the favour of the French court. At the end of 1561 he was sent 
ambassador td England, where he remained four years. He was 
then sent to Venice, and returned a jfiiort time afterwards to 
England to negotiate a marriage between Queen Elizabeth and 
the duke of Anjou. He again fulfilled several important missions 
during the reign of Henry IIL of France. In 1577 he was made 
archbishop of Toulouse, and m 1579 was appointed ambassador 
to Rome, where he remained till hia death in 1584. 

Les- Lettres de Mtssire d$ Paul dt Foix^ archev&sque de ToloeO et 
Ombassad^ pour U roy aupris du pope Gri^goire XlII, 

Henry III^ were pubUsh(^ in but tliere are some doubts ais to 
their authenticity. See Gallia Christiana (1715 seq.) ; M. A. Muret, 
Oraison fim^hre de Paul de Poix (l^fis, 1584) ; ” Lettres de Catherine 
de M^dicis,” edited by Hector de la Ferri^rc (Parte, 1880 aeq.) in 
the Cullevtion de daauments inidits snt Vkistoire de Francct 

FOrX, a town of south-western France, in the middle ages 
capital of the counts of Poix, and now capital of the department 
of Arr^ge, 51 m. S; of Toulouse, on the Southern ra;ilway from 
that city to Ax. Pop. (1006) town, 4498 ; commune, 6750. It is 
situated between the Ari^ge and the Arget ait their confluence. 
The old part of the town, with its ill-pavcd winding streets and 
old houses, is dominated on the west by an isolated rock crowned 
by the three towers of the castle (i^th, 14th amd 15th centuries), 
while to the south it is fimited by the shady Promenade de 
Vi'flotte. The chief church is that of St Voltisien, a Gothic 
building of tlur 14th century. The town is the seat of a prefecture, 
a court of assizes and a tribunal of first instance,, and has a lyc6c, 
training colleges, a chamber of commerce and a branch of the 
Bank of France. Flour-mining and iron-working are carried on. 
Foix probably owes its origin to an oratory founded by Charic- 
magne. This afterwards became an abbey, in which were laid 
the remains of St Volusien, archbishop erf Tours in the 5th 
century. 

The county of Foix included roughly the eastern part of the 
modem department of Ari^ge, a region watered chiefly by the 
Ari^ge and its affluents. During the later middle ages it consisted 
of an agglomeration of small holdings ruled by lords, who, though 
subordinate to the counts of Foix, had some voice in the govern- 
ment of the district. Protestantism obtained an early entrance 
into the county, and the religious struggles of the i6th and 17th 
centuries were carried on with much implacability therein. The 
estates of the county, which can be traced back to the 14th 
century, consisted of three orders and possessed considerable 
power and virility. In the 17th and i8th centuries Foix formed 
one of the thirty-three governments of France, and in 1790 it was 
incorporatsd in the department of Ari^ge. 

Counts of Fufx.— The counts of Foix were an old and dis- 
tinguished French family which flourished from the 11th to* the 
iSth century. They were at first feudatories of the cotints of 
Toulouse, Imt chafing under this yoke they soon succeeded in 
throwing it off, and during the 13th and 14^1 centuries were 
among the most powerful of the French feudal nobler Living 
on the borders of France, having constant intercourse wit^ 


Navarcd,^ mi in frequents comiminicaAicm with England, they 
were int a. position pecuMariy favourable to an aBsartion of 
indepenidense, and acted rather as* the equals than as tho 
dependents of the kings of France, 

I The tide of count (ri Foix was first aesumed by Roger, son of 
Bernard Roger, whe yms a younger son of Ro^r L, count of 
CaroasBcmne (d. xora)^ when he iiriierited the town of Foix and 
the adjoining lands, which had hitherto formed part of the county 
of Carcassonne. Dying about 1064, Roger was succeeded by hi9 
brother Peter, who died six yearS' kter^ and waS' succeeded in 
turn by his son, Roger XL This count took part in the crusade 
of 1095, and was afterwards' exeomiminicated by PopePasclial XL 
for seizing ecclesiastical property j but subsequently he appeased 
the anger of the church by rich donations, and when he died 
in ira5 he was succeeded by his son, Roger 111 . The death of 
Roger III. about 1149, and of his son, Roger Bernard L, in rr8&, 
brought the county to- Roger Bernard’s- only son, Raymond 
Roger, who,, in 1190, accompanied the French king, Philip 
Augustus, to Palestine and distinguished himself at the capture 
of Acre. He was afterwards engaged in the wars of the Albi- 
genses, and on being ajccuscd of heresy his lands were given to 
Simon IV., count of Montfort, Raymond Roger, who came to 
terms with the church axkd recovered his estates before his death 
in 1123, was a patron of the Provengal poets, and counted 
himself- among their number. He was succeeded by his son, 
Roger Bcmard 11 . , called the Great, who assisted Raymond VIL, 
count of Toulouse, and the Albigcnses in their resistance to the 
XYendi kings, Louis VIIL and Louis IX., was excommunicated 
on two occasions and died in 124Z. His son, Roger IV., who 
followed, died in 1265, and was succeeded by his son, Roger 
Bernard III., who, more famous as a poet than as a warrior, 
was taken prisoner both by Philip III. of France and by Peter 
ilL of Aragon. This count married Marguerite, daughter and 
heiress of Gaston VIL, viscount of B6arni(d. 1290), and this union 
kd to the outbreak of a long feud between the houses of Foix 
and Axinagnac; a quarrel which was continued by Roger 
Bernard’s son and successor, Gaston I, who becaine count 
in 1302, inheriting both Foix and Beam, Becoming embroiled 
with the French king, Philip IV., in consequence of the struggle 
with the count of Annagnoc, Gaston was imprisoned in Pans ; 
but quickly regaining his freedom he accompanied King Louis X. 
on an; expedition into X'landers in 1315, and died on his return 
to France in llie same year. His eldest son, Gaston IL, was 
the next couiat. Having become reconciled with the house of 
Armagnac, Gaston took part in various wars lx>tJi in France and 
Spakr, dying at Seville in 1343^ when he was succeeded by his 
son, Gaston III. (1351-1391)1. Gaitoti HI.,, who was sumamed 
Phoeixjs on account of his beauty,, was the most famous member 
of tlie old Foix family. Like his father he assisted France in her 
struggle against Engknd, being entrusted with the defence of 
the frontiers of Gascony ; but when the Frendi king, jerfm IL, 
showed a marked preference for the count of Armagnac, Gaston 
left his service and went to fight against the heathen in Prussia. 
Returning to France about 1357 he delivered some noble ladies 
from the attacks of the adherents of the Jacquerie at Meaux, and 
was soon at war with the count of Armagnac. During this struggle 
he also attacked the count of Poitiers, the royal representative in 
luingaedoc, but owing to the intervention of Pope Innocent VI, 
he made peace with tiie count in 1360. Gaston, however, con- 
tinued to fight agaiinst the count of Armagnac, who, in 1362, 
was defeated and compelled to pay a ransom ; and this war 
lasted untU 1377, when, peace was made. Early in 1380 the 
count was appointed governor of Languedoc, but when Charles 
VL succeeded Charles V. as king later in the same year, this 
sq^poinitmeiit was cancelled. Refusing, however, to heed the 
royal command, and supported by tiie communes of Languedoc, 
Gaston fought for about two years against John, duke of Berry, 
who had l^eit chosen as his successor, until, womted in the 
oombset, he abandoned the struggle and retired to his estates, 
remasning neutral aoifd md'ependent In 1348 the count had 
married Agnes, daughter oi PhiKp, count of Evreux (d. 1345X 
Ity his wife Jeaoine IX., queen of Navarro. By AgneS, whom be 
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divorced in 1373, he had an only son, Gaston, who is said to have 
been incited by hh unde, Charles II., king of Navarre, to poison 
his father, and who met hts death in 1381. It is probable, as 
Froissart says, that he was killed by his father. L^ft without 
legitimate sons, Gaston was easily persuaded to bequeath his 
lands to King Charles VI., who thus obtained Foix and B6am 
when the count died at Orthes in 1391. Gaston was very fond 
of hunting, but was not without a taste for art and literature. 
Several beautiful manuscripts are in existence which were exe- 
cuted by his orders, and he himself wrote DSduits de la chasse 
des besies sauvaiges et des oiseaulx de proye. Froissart, who gives 
a graphic description of his court and his manner of life, speaks 
enthusiastically of Gaston, saying : I never saw none like him 
of personage, nor of so fair form, nor so well made,*’ and again, 

in everyth^ he was so perfect that he cannot be praised too 
much.” 

Almost immediately after Gaston’s death King Charles VI. 
granted the county of Foix to Matthew, viscount of C^telbon, 
a descendant of Count Gaston I. Dying without issue in 1398, 
Matthew’s lands were seized by Archambault, count of Grailly 
and captal de Buch, the husband of his sister Isabella (d. 1426), 
who became count of Foix in 1401. Archambault’s eldest son, 
John (c. 1382-1436), who Succeeded to his father’s lands and 
titles in 1412, had married in 1402 Jeanne, daughter of Charles 
III., king of Navarre. Having served the king of France in 
Guienne and the king of Aragon in Sardinia, John became the 
royal representative in Languedoc, when the old quarrel between 
Foix and Armagnac broke out again. During the struggle 
between the Burgundians and the Armagnacs, he intrigued 
with both parties, and consequently was distrusted by the 
dauphin, afterwards King Charles VI 1 . Deserting the cause of 
France, he then allied himself with Henry V. of England ; but 
when Charles VII. became king in 1422, he returned to his former 
allegiance and became the king’s representative in Languedoc 
and Guienne. He then assisted to suppress the marauding 
bands which were devastating France; fought for Aragon 
against Castile ; and aided his brother, the cardinal of Foix, to 
crush some insurgents in Aragon. Peter, cardinal of Foix (1386- 
1464), was the fifth son of Archambault of Grailly, and was made 
archbishop of Arles in 1450. He took a prominent part in the 
struggle between the rival popes, and founded and endowed 
the College de Foix at Toulouse. The next count was John’s 
son, Gaston IV., who married Leonora (d. 1479), ^ daughter of 
John, king of Aragon and Navarre. In 1447 bought the vis- 
county of Narbonne, and having assisted King Charles VII. in 
Guienne, he was made a peer of France in 1458. In 1455 his 
father-in-law designated him as his successor in Navarre, and 
Louis XL of France gave him the counties of Rousillon and 
Cerdagne, and made him his representative in Languedoc and 
Guienne; but these marks of favour did not prevent him 
from joining a league against Ix)uls in 1471. ^His eldest son, 
Gaston, the husband of Madeleine, a daughter of Charles VII, of 
Fnmce, died in 1470, and when Gaston IV. died two years later, 
his lands descended to his grandson, Francis Phoebus (xL 1483), 
who became king of Navarre in 1479, succeeded by his 

sister Catherine (d. 1517), the wife of Jean d’Albret (d. 1516). 
Thus the house of Foix-Grailly weis merged in that of Albret 
and subsequently in that of Bourbon; and when Henry of 
Navarre became king of France in 1589 the lands of the counts 
of Foix-Grailly became part of the French royal domain. A 
younger son of Count Gaston IV. was John (d. 1500), who 
received the viscounty of Narbonne from his father and married 
Marie, a sister of the French king Louis XII. He was on good 
terms both with Louis XI. and Louis XII., and on the death 
of his nephew Francis Phoebus, in 1483, he daimed the kingdom 
of Navarre against Jean d’Albret and his wife, Catherine de 
Foix. Tlie ensuing struggle lasted until 1497, when John 
renounced his claim. He left a son, Gaston de Foix (1489-1512), 
the distinguished French ^neral, and a daughter, Germaine, 
who became the second wife of Ferdinand L, king of Spaiiv 
In 1507 Gaston exchanged his viscounty of Narbonne with 
King Louis XII. for the duchy of Nemours, and as duke of 


Nemours he took command of the French troops m Italy. 
Having delivered Bologna and taken Brescia, Gaston encountered 
the troops of the Holy League at Ravenna in April 1512, and 
after putting the enemy to flight was killed during the pursuit. 
From the younger branch of the house of Foix-Grailly have also 
sprung the viscounts of Lautrec and of Meilles, tlie counts of 
B6nanges and Candale, and of Gurson and Fleix. 

Sec D. J. Vaissfete, Histoire ginSrale de Languedoc, tome iv. (Paris, 
1876); L. Flourac, Jean 1 ^, comic de Foix, vicofkte souverain de 
lUarn (Paris, 1884) ; Le P^re Anselme, Histoire g^nialogique, tome 
iii. (Paris, 1726-1733) ; Castillon, Histoire du comtd de Foix (Toulouse, 
1852); Madaune, Gaston Pheebus, comie de Foix et souverain de 
Udarn (Pau, 1865) ; and Froi&sart's Chroniques, edited by S. Luce 
and G. Raynaud (Paris, 1809-1897). 

FOLARD, JEAN CHARLES, Chevalier de (1669-1752), 
French soldier and military author, was bom at Avignon on the 
13th of February 1669. His military ardour was first awakened 
by reading Caesar’s Commentaries, and he ran away from home 
and joined the army. He soon saw active service, and, young 
as he was, wrote a manual on partisan warfare, the manuscript 
of which passed with Folard’s other papers to Marshal Belleisle 
on the author’s death. In 1 7 02 he became a captain, and aide-de- 
camp to the duke of Vendome, then in command of the French 
forces in Italy. In 1705, while serving under Vendome’s brother, 
the Grand Prior, Folard won the cross of St Louis for a gallant 
feat of arms, and in the same year he distinguished himself at 
the battle of Cassano, where he was severely wounded. It was 
during his tedious recovery from his wounds that he conceived 
the tactical theories to the elucidation of which he devoted most 
of his life. In 1706 he again rendered good service in Italy, and 
in 1708 distinguished himself greatly in the operations attempted 
by Vendome and the duke of Burgundy for the relief of Lille, 
the failure of which was due in part to the disagreement of the 
French commanders ; and it is no small testimony to the ability 
and tact of Folard that he retained the friendship of both. 
Folard was wounded at Malplaquct in 1709, and in 1711 his 
services were rewarded with the governorship of Bourbourg. 
He saw further active service in 1714 in Malta, under Charles 
XII. of Sweden in the north, and under the duke of Berwick in 
the short Spanish War of 1719. Charles XII. he regarded as the 
first captain of all time, and it was at Stockholm that Folard 
began to formulate his tactical ideas in a commentary on Polybius. 
On his way back to France he was shipwrecked and lost all his 
papers, but he set to work at once to write his essays afresh, 
and in 1724 appeared his Nouvelles Decouvertes sur la guerre dans 
une dissertation de Polybe, followed (1727-1730) by Histoire de 
Polybe traduite par . . , de Thuillier avec un commeniaire . . , 
de Af. de Folard, Chevalier de VOrdre de St Louis, Folard spent 
the remainder of his life in answering the criticisms provoked 
by the novelty of his theories. He died friendless and in obscurity 
at Avignon in 1752. 

An analysis of Folard’s military writings brings to light not 
a connected theor}' of war as a whole, but a great number of 
independent ideas, sometimes valuable and suggestive, but far 
more often extravagant. The central point of his tactics was 
his proposed column formation for infantry. Struck by the 
apparent weakness of the thin line of battle of the time, and 
arguing from the efxpoXov or cumus of ancient warfare, he desired 
to substitute the shock of a deep mass of troops for former 
methods of attack, and further considered that in defence a solid 
column gave an unshakable stability to the line of battle. 
Controversy at once centred itself upon the column. Whilst 
some famous commanders, such as Marshal Saxe and Guido 
Starhembeig, approved it and put it in practice, the weight of 
military opinion throughout Europe was opposed to it, and 
eventually history justified this opposition. Amongst the most 
discriminating of his critics was Frederick the GreSt, who is 
said to have invited Folard to Berlin. The Prussian king 
certainly caused a precis to be made by Colonel von Seers, and 
wrote a preface thereto expressing his views, 'lEe work (like 
others by Frederick) fell into unauthorized hands, and, on its 
publication (Paris, 1760) under the title Esprit du Chev, Folard, 
created a great impression. “ Thus kept within bounds,” said 
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the prince de Ligne, ** Folard was the best author of the time.” 
Frederick himself said tersely that “ Folard had buried diamonds 
in a rubbish-heap.” Thus began the controversy between line 
and column formations, which long continued and influenced 
the development of tactics up to the most modem times. Folard 
principal adherents in the i8th century were Joly de Maizeroy 
and Menil Durand. 

See M^moires pour servir d Vhistoire de M. le Chevalier de Folard 
{Paris and Regensburg, 1753), and for a detailed account of Folard ‘s 
works and those of his critics and supporters, Max J ^ns, Geschichte 
der Kriegswissenschaften, vol. ii. pp. 1478-1493 (Munich and Leipzig, 
1890). 

FOLD, a pleat or bend in a flexible material, or a curve in any 
surface, whence its particular application in geology with which 
this article deals. The verb ” to fold ” ( 0 . Eng. fealdan) meant 
originally to double back a piece of cloth or other material so as 
to form a pleat, whence has evolved its various senses of to roll 
up, to enclose, enfold or embrace as with the arms, to clasp the 
hands or arms together, &c. The word is common to Teutonic 
languages, cf. Ger. falteitf Dutch vouwen (for vouden), &c., and the 
ultimate Indo-European root is found in Gr. irXUuv, Lat. 
plicare, plectere, to plait, pleat, weave, and in the suffixes of such 
words as Snrkda-Lo^, duplex^ double, simplex^ kc. Similarly the 
termination “ -fold ” is added to numbers implying “ so many,” 
tf.g. twofold, hundredfold, cf. manifold.” The similar word 
for an enclosure or pen for animals, especially for sheep, and 
hence applied in a spiritual sense to a community of worshippers, 
or to the whole body of Christians regarded as Christ’s flock, 
must be distinguished. In 0 . Eng. it is jalced, and cognate forms 
are found in Dutch vaaliy &c. It apparently meant a planked or 
boarded enclosure, cf. Dan. jjael, Swed. fjbl, plank. 

In geology, a fold is a bend or curvature in the stratified 
rocks of the earth’s crust, whereby they have been made 
to take up less horizontal space. The French equivalents are 
plif plissetneni, ridemeni ; in Germany, Falie, Fallung, Sattelung 
are the terms usually employed. It is comparatively rarely that 
bedded rocks are observed in the position in which they were 
first deposited, a certain amount of buckling up or sagging down 
of the crust being continually in progress in one region or another. 
In every instance therefore where, in walking over the surface, 
we traverse a scries of strata which gradually, and without dis- 
locations, increase or diminish in inclination, we cross part of a 
great curvature in the strata of the earth’s crust. 

Such foldings, however, can often be distinctly seen, either on 
some cliff or coast-line, or in the traverse of a piece of hilly or 
mountainous ground. The observer cannot long continue his 
researches in the field without discovering that the rocks of the 
earth’s crust have been almost everywhere thrown into curves, 
usually so broad and gentle as to escape observation except 
when specially looked for. The outcrop of beds at the surface 
is commonly the truncation of these curves. The strata must 
once have risen above the present surface, and in many cases 
may be found descending to the surface again with a contrary dip, 
the intervening portion of the undulation having been worn away. 

The curvature occasionally shows itself among horizontal or 
gently inclined strata in the form of an abrupt inclination, and 
then an immediate resumption of the previous flat or sloping 
character. The strata are thus bent up and continue on the other 
side of tlie tilt at a higher level Such bends are called mon(h 



Fig. I. — Section of the Isle of Wight — a Monoclinal Curve. 
Chalk ; 6, Woolwich and Reading beds ; c, London clay ; d, Bagshot 
series ; Headon series ; /, g, Osborne and Bembridge series. 

dines, monoclinal folds or flexures, because they present only one 
fold, or one half of a fold, instead of the two which we see in an 
arch or trough. The most notable instance of this structure in 
Britain is that of the Isle of Wight, of which a section is given in 
fig. I. The Cretaceous rocks on the south side of the island 
rapidly rise in inclination till they become nearly vertical. 
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The Lower Tertiary strata follow with a similar steep dip, but 
rapidly flatten down towards the north coast. Some remarkable 
cases of the same structure have been brought to light by J. W. 
Powell in his survey of the Colorado region. 

It much more frequently happens that the strata have been 
bent into arches and troughs, so that they can be seen dipping 
under the surface on one side of the axis of a fold, and rising up 
again on the other side. Where they dip away from the axis of 
movement the structure is termed an anticline or aniidind fold ; 
where they dip towards the axis, it is a syncline or synclinal fold. 
The diagram in fig. 2 may be taken to represent a series of strata 



Fig. 2. — Plan of Anticlinal and Synclinal Folds, 


(1-17) thrown into an anticline (AA’) and syncline (BB'). A 
section drawn across these folds in the line CD would show 
the structure given in fig. 3. Here we see that, at the part of the 



Fig, 3. — Section of Anticlinal and Synclinal Fold.s on the line CI> 
(fig. 2), 

anticlinal axis (A) where the section crosses, bed No. 4 forms the 
crown of the arch. Nos. i, 2 and 3 being concealed beneath it. 
On the east side of the axis the strata follow each other in regular 
succession as far as No. 13, which, instead of passing here under 
the next in order, turns up with a contrary dip and forms the 
centre of a trough or syncline (B). From underneath No. 13 on 
the east side the same beds rise to the surface which passed 
beneath it on the west side. The particular bed marked EF has 
been entirely removed by denudation from the top of the anti- 
cline, and is buried deep beneath the centre of the syncline. 

Such foldings of strata must always die out unless they are 
abruptly terminated by dislocations. In the cases given in fig. 
2, both the arch and trough are represented as diminishing, the 
former towards the north, the latter towards the south. The 
observer in passing northwards along the axis of that anticline 
finds himself getting into progressively higher strata as the fold 
sinks down. On the other hand, in advancing southwards along 
the synclinal axis, he loses stratum after stratum and gets into 
lower portions of the series. When a fold diminishes in this way 
it is said to ” nose out.” In fig. 2 there is obviously a general 
inclination of the beds towards the north, besides the outward 
dip from the anticline and the inward dip from the syncline. 
Hence the anticline noses out to the north and the syncline to 
the south 

Simple Folds, --■‘In describing rock-folds ‘ special terms have 
been assigned to certain portions of iht fold ; thus, the sloping 
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•ides of an anticline or ‘sync^ine are known as the ‘Mimbs/' 
*^sIqP© 8/^ “ flanks ” or “ members '' of the fold j in>an antkline^ 
the part X, fig. & ai^gle of the benfl^ is the “crest or 
“ crown ” (Ger. Gew^bkgimg, :Ft* ^imnieu fOniiclinalt), the 
ocjnes^onding part of a eyncline ibehag the ** trough'^core ” or 
^*,base/* Y, fig. 3 (Ger. MMenhie^ung, Fr. charmiKc syndinak). 

portion of an anticline which h^ hean removed by denuda> 
tion is the aarial arch/" dotted in %. 3. Xhe ^mncnaaost strata 
in a fold constitute the “ core/* aroh-core A,? fig* 3> or trough- 
core in the -same figure* Zn the majerity -of folds the beading 
of the strata \m taken jdaoe about an “.axial plane (often 
called the “ axis ”), which in the examples illustrated in fig. 3 
would pass ^raugh the points A and B, perpendicularly to the 
horizontal Jine ^CD. In powerfully folded regions the axial 
planes of the folds are no longer upright ; they may be moder- 
ately inclined, producing an “inversion,” “inverted fold” or 
“ overfold.^^ WJien the inclinajtion of Uie axial plane is great a 
“ recumbent overfoKl " as produced (Fr. pit cauM, Ger. Itegende 
Fdte), In , a fold of this kind (fig. 4) we liave^n “ ardi limb ” 

(fl), a middle limb (•/>)and a 
floor or “ trough limb ” (r). 
X and Y are the upper and 
lower bends respectively. 
One of the impoilant func- 
tions of a fold is its direc- 
tion ; this of course depends 
upon the orientation df the 
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axial plane. The crest-Jine of an anticime or trough-line of 
a sy naline jb rarely horizontal ior .any great distance ^ its 
departure from horizontality is designated the “pilch,” and 
the fold is said to pitch (or dip) towards the north, &c. Most 
aimple folds-— with the (exoepti^ of very ^shallow curvatures 
of wide area, — ^when iccmsidered in their entirety, ate seen to be 
somewhat canoe-shaped in form. Thcire aw three -vnriations 
of the jsimple fold dependent upon the position of the limbs, 
(i) the limbs may tend to diverge as they recede from the 
crest (fig. 3), sometimes styled an “open anticline” ; (2[) the 
limbs may be parallel in “ closed ” folds (commonly known as 
isoclinal folding) ; (3) the limbs may make an open an^le or 
widen out towards the crest (fig. 4). This is known as a fan- 
shaped fdld (Fr, pit en Ger. Facherfalle ) ; another 

variant .of the same form is the mushroom fold (Fr, plt.cn cham- 
pignon), The axial plane is not always extended : it may be 
so abbreviated that the folding appears to have taken place 
about a point ; anticlines of this type are variously designated 
“ short-anticlines,” “ brachymtielinaux ” or “ domes ” ; simi- 
lariy, there are s^rt-synclinos,” '' bmcJtysyndinanx '' or 
“ cuvettes.” The dip in cases of this kind has been described as 

qua-qua versal ” or “ periclinal.” 

Complex iWiVigi— ^Sometimes a simple fold has been itself 
subjected to further folding repeated more than once, it is then 
termed a “ refolded fold ” (¥r, pli repUe) ; fine ejj^pJes may be 
ob^rved in tlie Alps and in other mountain chains. A great 
regional major fold containing within itself a number oi minor 
“f^pecial ” ^ox subsidiaiy folds is described as a “ geanticline ” 
(Fr. structure hcniail compose), or as a “gcosynclme” (Fr, 
strudure en mmttail rennerse). Even folds of lesser magnitude 
may be highly complex ,in regions of extremie crpstal movement, 
and may coiatam smaller folds of the firsts second, third^o'r highea* 
order (Fr. couches ^aufrks [fig, 5] ), In its sma Her manifestation, 
this .class -of folding paases .into “ crumfding ” or “ puckering,” 
wihere quiten large number of folds may be crowded, in to. a single 
hand specimen. In “ irilling ” or “ frilled stnjcture ” the folds 
have still smaller amplitude, and in ^many highly corrugated 
rocks .minute iolds are o.bsQrvable with -the microscope that do 
not Appear ito the miaidod eye. When a series of adjacent iso- 
clinal ovorfolds has panaed into a , series of thrusts (see Fault), 
the so-called “ inubriqatnd ” f^ructure (Fr. structure imbriquee, 
Ger. Seheppmeiruhlur) gene^’^ied. ^casionally crust-blocks 
resembling “ graben ” and “ horsts ” are circumscribed folds 
u^staad 4^ 4 &iilts j when this so fthey liave been ^called respec- . 
tiyfily “ 4nfoJd«d;g|a|beA ” nr “ ovarMded horsts,” 


The heterogeneous cliaracter of great masses of strata has 
always had a marked influence on the nature of the folding ; 
aome beds have yielded much more readily than others, certain 
beds will be found to .be faulted, wliilc those above and below 
have folded without .fracture. In many examples of apparent 
plasticity it can be shown that this eflect has been produced 
by an infinite number of minute slipplngs within the rock 
substance. 

The larger rock iolds have )pr(]iduced important economic 



'Pig. 5.— ^Curvftd and Contorted Hodks, near Old Head of Kinsale* 
(Du Noyer.j 

results. For example, in many coal regions the deposits have 
been conserved in some districts in the synclines or “ basins,” 
while they have been removed by denudation from the uplifted 
anticlines in others. Near the crest of anticlines is commonly 
an enriched portion of the ground in mineralized districts ; and, 
in the case of water supply, the tilt of the stratii determines the 
direction of the underground tlowage. Again, the most con- 
venient site for oil wt^lls is the crest of an anticime or “ dome,” 
where an impervious stratum imprisons the gas and oil in a 
subjacent saturated layer under pressure. 

For a discussion of ,thc question of the distribution and arrange- 
ment of the great folded ix'gions of the «irth‘s crust, see K. Suess, 
Das AntHk Her Brde, English translation, The J^acr of the Earth, 
voIb. i,, ii., ili., iv. (Oxford). See nlwo IC. cle Margerie and A. Heim, 
Les ZUslocations de VCcorce terrestre (Zurich, 1888) ; A, Rothpletz, 

; Qeoiektonische Efohletne (Stuttgart, 1894), 

.FOLENGQ, TJSQFILO (1491-1 544), otherwise known as Merlino 
Coccajo or Cocajo, onc^of the principal Italian macaronic poets, 
was born of jxoble parentage at Cipada near Mantua on the 8th 
of November 1491. From his infancy he showed great vivacity 
of mind,, and a .remarkable cleverness in making verses. At the 
age of sixteen ho entered the mona.stciy of Monte Casino near 
Brescia, and eighteen months afterwards he became a professed 
member of the Benedictine order. For a few years his life as a 
monk seems to have been tolerably regular, and he is said to 
have produced a considerable quantity of Latin verse, written, 
not unsuccessfully, in the Virgilian style. About the year 1516 
he forsook the monastic life for tlie society of a well-born young 
woman named Girolama Dieda, with whom he wandered about 
the country for several years, often suffering great poverty, 
having no other means of support than his talent for versification* 
His first publication was the Merlini Cocati macnronicon , which 
relates the adventures of a fictitious hero named Baldus. The 
coarse buffoonery of this work is often relieved by touches of 
genuine poetry, as well as by graphic descr^tions and acute 
criticisms of men and manners. Its macaronic style is rc4idered 
peculiarly perplexing to the foreigner by the frequent introduction 
of words and phrases from the Mantuan patois. Though fre- 
quently censured .for its occasional .grossness -of idea and ex- 
pression, it soon attained a wide popularity, and within a very 
few years passed through several editions. Folengo’s next 
production was the Orlarkino, an Italian poem -of eight cantos, 
written in rhymed octaves. It appeared in 'i’526, and ^bore on 
the title-page the new pseudonym of limemo Pitocc^ (Berlin 
the Beggar) da Mantova. In the same year, wearied with a life 
of dissipation, Folengo returned to his ecclesiastical obedience j 
and shortly afterwards wrote his Chaos del iri per uno, in which, 
partly in prose, partly in verse, sometimos in lAtii^, sometimes 
in Italian, and sometimes in macaronic, hegivesa ye^ed account 
of the vicissitudes, of the life he had lived under Jhis various namesB 



FOLEY, J. 

We next -find him about the year 3533 writing in lihymcd octaves 
a life-oif Chmti&nti\t\Qd,U'UmamidM Fi^UuoloiiBio ; and he is 
^nown to havecomposed^atiU later^ another sreligious poem n^n 
•the creation, fal and irestoration of man, besides a few tragiedies. 
These, lio.weverj have ^newer been published. Some of his Jater 
years were spent in Sicily ftmder the |>ati»Dagfc of Don Fernando 
de Gonzaga, the viceroy ; he evcaa ;appoars for a -short .time it 
have had charge of a lasiionastflry rtla^. Jn 1^3 he ne, tired -to 
Santa Croce de ^^mpesio, near iiassano ; md thBens he died on 
the 9th of Deoember 1544. 

Folcngo 16 frcqiiootly qnotcd and atill anore frequently oopied by 
Jlabclais. The curlier editions of his Opus macaronicum are now 
extremely rare. The often reprinted edition of J5^^o exhibits the 
text as revised by the author after he had begun to amend his life. 

FOLEY, JDHK HENRY (1538-1874), Irish sculptor, was -bom 
at Dublin on the j34lh of May a8ik .At tidrteen he began to 
study drawing and modclliug at tire schools of the Royal Dublin 
Society, where he took several first-class prizes. In 1835 he was 
admitted a student in the schools of the Royal Academy, London. 
He first appeared os an exhibitor in 1839 with his “ Death of 
Abel and Innocence.” Jno and Racchus,” exhibited in 1840, 
gave him immediate reputation, and the work itself was after- 
wards commissioned to be done in marble for tlie earl of RUes- 
mcre. “ Lear and Cordelia ” and “ Death of Lear ” were 
cxliibited in 1841, Venus rescuing Aeneas and “ ThcHouselcss 
Wanderer ” in 1842, Pro.spero and Miranda ” in 3:843. In 
1844 Toley sent to the exhibition at Westminster Hall his 

Youth at a Stream,” and was, witli Caldcr Marsliall And John 
Bell, chosen by the commissioners to do work in sculpture for 
the decoration of the Houses of Parlianient. Statues of John 
Hampden and Sclden were executed for this purpose, And recci\'ed 
liberal praise for the propriety, dignity and proportion of .their 
treatment. Commissions of all hinds now began to come rapidly. 
Fanciful works, ba^ts, has-reliefa, tablets and moaumcntal 
statue.s were in great numbers undertaken and executed by him 
with a steady equality of worthy treatment. In 1849 bt was 
made an associate and in 1858 a member oi the Royal Academy.. 
Among his numerous works the following may be noticed, 
besides tho.se mentioned above : — “ The Motlier “ Egcria,” 
for tlie Man.sion House ; “ The Rider Brother in Comus,” his 
diploma work ; “ Tlie Muse of Painting,” the monument of 
James Ward, R.A. ; “ Caractacus,” for tlie Mansion House.; 
“ Helen Faucit ” ; ** Goldsmith ” and “ Burke,” for Trinity 
College, Dublin ; “ Faraday ” ; “ Reynolds ” ; “ Barry,” for 
IVestinirister Palace Yard ; ‘‘ John Stuart Mill,” for the Thames 
embankment ; “ O’Connell ” and Gough,” for Dublin ; 

Clyde,” for (ilasgow ; ” Clive,” for Shrewsbury ; “ Hardingc.,” 

Canning ” and “ Outram,” for Calcutta ; ” Hon. James 
Stewart,” for Ceylon ; the symbolical group ” Asia,” as well as 
the statue of the prince himself, for tlie Albert Memorial in 
Hyde Park ; and “ Stonewall Jackson,” in Richmond, Va. 
Tlie statue of Sir James Outram is probably his masterpiece, 
Foley's early fanciful works have some charming qualities ; but 
he will probably always be best remembered for the worknmnlike 
and manly style of his monumental portraits. He died At 
Hampstead on the 27th of August 1874, and on the 4th of 
September was buried in St Paul's cathedral. He left his models 
to the Royal Dublin Society, his eiirly school, andA ;great part 
of his property to the Artists' Benevolent Fund 

See W. Cosmo Monkhousc, The Worhs of J. H. Toley (iSyji)* 

FOLEY, SXR TEOIf AS (r 757-1 833), British admiral, entered 
the navy in 1770, and, during his time as midshipman, saw a 
good deal of active service in the West Indies against American 
privateers. Promoted lieutenant in 1778, he served under 
Admiral (afterwards Viscount) Keppol and Sir Charles Hardy 
in the Channel, and with Rodney’s squadron was present at 
the defeat of De Ldngara off Cape St Vincent in 1780, and at the 
relief of Gibraltar. Still under Rodney's command, he went 
out to the West Indies, and took his part in the operations wiiich 
culminated in the victory of the 12th of April 1782. In the 
Revolutionary War he was engaged from the first. As flag- 
captain to Admiral John Cell, and afterwards to Sir Hyde 
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P>asker, Foley look partin the siege of TouIqd init 98 >‘theadrioii\ 

iG^flfe Jiouan in 1794^ affidithe :twD fi^s ofi ToatoniapL ithe ji3th 
of Ajml and the 13th of Jufy 1795. At St Yinoeat lie was .‘flag- 
captain to ithe aeoond in comntoBd, aiid in the Mknming year 
was sent out in command of the ” Goliath ” (,74), to noifoEce 
.fleet k the Mediterranean. The part played by >the 
“ GtibaAh ” in the battle .of the Nile i»s bnlliaat. She *Ierf ihe 
equadron round the Frendi van, aaditb» majiceuwe ccmtiibuted 
not .a Iktb (to the result of the day. Whether ibis was done .by 
FoIjey'a>owii initiative, or ktendhed by Nldson, i»fl been a matter 
frf^fttre^versy <«eiB Jomnd ojihe ihryal UmtedSerouw hMiiution^ 
1883, p. yt(s\ His next important service was iwitii Nelson m 
the Baltic. The “ Elephant ” carried Nelson’s flag J7: the battle 
of Copenh^em, and her captain acted as his Ill- 

health obliged Fdey 1:0 decline Nchran’s offer i(made when oaiihe 
point of starting for the battle of Tuaialgar) of the post of Captain 
of the Heel From 1808 lo 1815 he wwimandcd in the Downs 
and at the peace was made K.C.B. Sir Tliomas Foley rose to be 
full admiml and ’GX.B. He died while nomman(hng in chief at 
Portsmouth in 1833. 

Sec J. B.Hearbert, Life. and S£ruiocs af Sir Th e mas fGiwdiff, 

X884). 

FOIi (Foley), ALLAN .JAAIi'ES (*837-1899), Irish bass singer, 
was bom at Cohir, Tipperary, m the 7th of Angu.st 1837 ; 
ariginiilly a carpenter, be studied under Bisaccia at .Naples, and 
made his first appearanoe at Catania in .1862. From the opera 
in Paris he was engaged by Mapleson for tlie season of 1865, and 
appeared with much success in various parts. He sang in the 
&st performance -of TIte Flying Dutchman (DoJand) in England 
in 1870, and in the fir-st performance of Gounod’s Jiedempiitmxa 
1882. He was distinguislted in opera and oratorio alike for his 
vigorous, straigktforwftrd way of singing, and wasin great request 
at ballad concerts. He died on the Aoth of October 1899. 

FOLSCrNO (anc. Fulginiae, qj).), a town and ^iscopal see of 
Umbria, Italy, 771 ft, above sea-level, .in the province of Perugia, 
from which it is 25 m. SR. by rail. Pop. (1901) 9533 (tm^m), 
26^278 (commune). It lie.s in a fertile plain, on the Topino, a 
tributary of tl\e Tiber ; it is almost sciuare in shape and is sur- 
rounded by walls. It is a picturesque .and interesting town ; 
several of its churches contain paintings by Umbrian masters, 
notably works by Niceolo di Libera tcore (nr Niccolb Alimno, 
J43<>"i5o2)» and among them his chief work, a large altar-f^e 
(the predella -of which is in the Louvre) k S. Niccolo. The 
cathedral has a romanesque S. fa^itde of ntggjircstored in 1903 ; 
the interior was moderaized in tbe i^h ctmtuiy'. To the left 
of the -choir is an octagfmal diapel .by Antonsk) da Sangallo the 
younger (152 7). In lhoHiuaQC;p«w2a;as the S.fagade is the Palazzo 
del Governo, erected in 1350,'whioh 1 ms a'Chopel with frescoes 
by Ottavkno Nelili of Gabbio (1424). S. Maria infra Portas is 
said to date from tl)e 7th century, but from this period onI>' 
the columns of the portico remain. Raphaol’s ” Madonna 
di Foligno,” now in tlie Vatican, was -origimilly painted for tte 
duirdi of .fx Aimau The Palazzo Qrfim .and If le PaIozzo Deli are 
two good Renaissance buildings. 

FoHgno seems to bav’e been founded about the middle of the 
8th tJeuitwiy A.l>. It dnanged hands often during the wars of the 
t3th -centeirry, .and was deatroyed by Perugia in 1281. From 
1305 to 1439 k. was 'governed by the family t)f the Trind as 
deputiesof the Holy Sec,(uiBi1;il in thclatter year oneof its members 
went flgainat the church. Rope Eugene IV, «eni; a force against 
FoUgno, to which .the Hka'bitiwts opened tdieir gate5, and the 
last 'Of the Iriaci, Cormdo .H,, ms beheaded. Henceforth 
Foligno belonged to the -states »af tlie church until i860. It 
iajffcred from a rsevere «ar.thquake in 1832. Foligno is a station 
on the main line from Rome {via Orte) to Ancona, and is the 
j-unction for Perugia. 'Pbireie miles to Hie E. Is the abbey of 
Sassovivo with cloisters of 1229, very like those of S. Paolo 
fuori le Mura at Rome, with pairs of small columns supporting 
arches, and decorations in coloured mosaic (” Cosmatesque ” 
work). Tlie church has been modernized. 

FOLIO (properly the ablative case of the Lat. folium, leaf, but 
also frequently an adaptation of the Ital. foglio), a term in 
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ledger enjiiyAditte credit aad'debtbr account it wnt^-; in 
lQr4 fixed number of •'Words in a leg^ do^iiment^ 
thelsngth askd lor the addition of costs. 
En (Snisict Britain, a ** folio is t&en to contain 7s words, except 
in pariiamentaxy and chancery documents, when the number 
isi^o. In the U.S.A. 100 wordi form a ** foUo** 

/ roUUM, in mathematics, a curve invented and dbcussed by 
Ren6 Descartes. Its cartesian equation is a;^+/»3<z^. The 
curve is symmetrical about the lineir-y, 
and consists of two infinite branches 
^ asymptotic to the line x-^y+a^o and 

^ quadrant. It may be 

' J traced by giving m various values in the 
■.. « • equations x = yrnf (\ +m% y *= 

(i + w‘^), since by eliminating m between 
“ these relations the equation to the curve 
is obtained. Hence it is unicursal (see 
Curve). The area of the loop, which 
equals the area between the curve 
and its asymptote, is 3^/2. 

FOLKES, MARTIN (1690-1754), English antiquary, was bom 
in London on the 29th of October 1690. He was educated at 
Saumur University and Clare College, Cambridge, where he so 
distinguished himself in mathematics that when only twenty- 
three years of age he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was elected one of the council in 1716, and in 1723 Sir Isaac 
Newton, president of the society, appointed him one of the vice- 
presidents. On the death of Newton he became a candidate 
for the presidency, but was defeated by Sir Hans Sloane, whom, 
however, he succeeded in 1741 j in 1742 he was made a member 
of the French Academy ; in 1746 he received honorary degrees 
from Oxford and Cambridge. In 1733 he set out on a tour 
through Italy, in the course of which he composed his Disserta- 
tions on the Weights and V allies of Ancient Coins, Before the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which he was president from 1749 to 
1754, he read in 1736 his Observations on the Trajan and Antonwe 
Pillars at Rome and his Table of English Gold Coins from the jSih 
Year of King Edward III. In 1745 he printed the latter with 
another on the history of silver coinage. He also contributed 
both to the Society of Antiquaries and to the Royal Society 
other papers, chiefly on Roman antiquities. He married in 
1714 Lucretia Bradshaw, an actress who had appeared at the 
Haymarket and Drury Lane (see Nichols’s Lit. AnecdoU ii. 

578-598)- 

For Sir John Hill’s attack on Folkes {Review 0/ the Works of the 
Royal Soc.f 1751), see D' Israeli, Calamities and Quarrels of Authors 
(i860), pp. 364-366. 

FOLKESTONE, a municipal borough, seaport and watering- 
place of Kent, England, within the parliamentary borough of 
Hythe, 71 m. S.E. by E. of London hy the South-Eastern & 
Chatham railway. Pop. (1891) 23,905 ; (1901) 30,650, This is 
one of the principal ports in cross-Chwinel communications, the 
steamers serving Boulogne, 30 m. distant. The older part of 
Folkestone lies in a small valley which here opens upon the shore 
between steep hills. The more modem portions extend up the 
hills on either hand. To the north the town is sheltered 
by hills rising sharply to heights of 400 to 500 ft., on several of 
which, such as Sugarloaf and Castle Hills, are ancient earth- 
works. Above the cliff west of the old town is a broad promenade 
called the Lees, commanding a notable view of the channel 
and connected by lifts with &e shore below. On this cliff also 
stands the parish church of St Mary and St Eanswith, a cruciform 
building of much interest, with central tower. It is mainly Early 
English, but the original church, attached to a Benedictine 
priory, was founded in 1095 on the site of a convent established 
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the jnssenger tramc^ but also a laim general trade are carried 
tm/ The mheries are important. Am^ institntions may be 
mentioned the grammar sdiool, founded in 1674, the public 
library and museum, and a number of hospitals and sanatoria. 
The discontinued Harveian Institution for young men was 
named after William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, a native of Folkestone (1578), who is also commemorated 
by a tercentenary memorial on the Lees, Folkestone is a member 
of the Cinque Port of Dover. It is governed by a mayor, 7 
aldermen and 21 councillors. Area, 2522 acres. To the west of 
Folkestone, close to Shomdiffe camp, is the populous suburb 
of (iheriton (an urban district, pop. 7091). 

Folkestone (Folcestan) was among die possessions of Earl 
Godwine and was called upon to supply him with ships when he 
was exiled from England ; at the time of the Domesday Survey 
it belonged to Odo, bishop of Bayeux. From early times it was 
a member of the Cinque Port of Dover, and had to find one out 
of the twenty-one ships furnished by that port for the royal 
service. It shared the privileges of the Cinque Ports, whose 
liberties were exemplified at the request of the barons of Folke- 
stone by Edward III. in 1330. The corporation, which was 
prescriptive, was entitled the mayor, jurats and commonalty 
of Folkestone. The history of Folkestone is a record of its 
struggle against the sea, which was constantly encroaching 
upon the town. In 1629 the inhabitants, impoverished by their 
losses, obtained licence to erect a port. By the end of the iSth 
century the town had become prosperous by the increase of its 
fishing and shipping trades, and by the middle of the 19th century 
one of the chief health and pleasure resorts of the south coast. 

FOLKLAND (folcland). This term occurs three times in Angh)- 
Saxon documents. In a law of Edward the Elder (c. i, 2) it is 
contrasted with bookland in a way which shows that these two 
kinds of tenure formed the two main .subdivisions of landowner- 
ship : no one is to deny right to another in respect of folkland or 
bookland. By a charter of 863 (Cod. Dipl. 281 ), King yEthelberht 
exchanges five hides of folkland for five hides of bookland which 
had formerly belonged to a thane, granting the latter for the 
newly-acquired estates exemption from all fiscal exactions except 
the threefold public obligation of attending the fyrd and joining 
in the repair of fortresses and bridges. Evidently folkland was 
not free from the payment of gafk (land tax) and providing 
quarters for the king’s men. In ealdormun Alfred’s will the 
testator disposes freely of his bookland estates in favour of his 
sons and his daughter, but to a son who is not considered as 
rightful offspring five hides of folkland are left, provided the 
k in g consents. It is probable that folkland is meant in two or 
three cases when Latin documents speak of terra ret publicae 
jure possessa. 

Two principal explanations have been given to this term. 
Allen thought that folkland was similar to the Roman ager 
publicus: it was the common property of the nation (folc), 
and the king had to dispose of it by carving out dependent 
tenures for his followers more or less after the fashion of conti- 
nental beneficia. These estates remained subject to the superior 
ownership of the folk and of the king : they could eventually 
be taken back by the latter and, in any case, the heir of a holder 
of folkland had to be confirmed in possession by the king. A 
letter of Bede to the archbishop Ecgbert of York may be inter- 
preted to apply to this kind of tenure. Kemble, IC. Maurer, 
H. C. Lodge, Stubbs and others followed Allen’s lead«, 

Another theory was started by Professor Vinogradoff* m on 
article on folkland in the English Hist. Review for 1893. It 
considers folkland as landownership by folkright at common 
law, as might be said in modern legal speech. In opposition to it 
bookland appears as landownership derived from royal pnvitoe. 
The incidents recorded in the charters characterize folkland as 
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limitations are mroiirh toito relief by copious illustbatioiii^as to 
the fundamental features of bdoScland bontained in the number- 
less “books.^' "^ese ore exemptions from fiscal dues and 
freedom of disposition of the owner. TWs view of the matter has 
been accepted by the chief modem authorities. 

Bibliooraphy.— J. AUen, Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of 
Royal derogative in England (London, 1849) ; K. Maurer, Kritische 
uberschau (1853), Band i. 102 ff. : F. W. Maitland, Domesday Booh 
and^yond, 244 fE. (Cambridge, 1897) ; P. Vinogradoff, Folcland,** 
m the Eng. Hist. Rev. (1893), p. i ff. ; Sir F. PoUock, Land Laws 
(London, 1896) ; H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Band i, 
(2nd ed., 293, Leipjdg, 1887-1892). (P. Vi.) 

FOLKLORE, a term invented in 1846 by Mr W. J, Thoms as a 
desigimtion for the traditional learning of the uncultured classes 
of civilized nations. The word has been adopted in this sense 
into many foreign languages ; it is sometimes regarded as the 
equivalent of the Ger. Volkskunde. But folklore is, properly 
speaking, the “ lore of the folk,” while Volkskunde is lore or 
learning about the folk, and includes not only the mental life 
of a people, but also their arts and crafts. The term folklore is 
also used to dcsi|jnate the science which deals with folklore; 
the study of survivals involves the investigation of the similar 
customs, beliefs, &c., of races on lower planes of culture ; conse- 
quently folklore, as interpreted by the English and American 
societies, concerns itself as much or more with savage races as 
with the popular superstitions of the white races. 

History.— scientific study of folklore dates back to the 
first quarter of the iqth century, but folklore was collected long 
before that date. The organized study of folklore is a thing of 
recent growth. The first Folklore Society was founded in London 
in 1878 ; similar bodies now exist in the United States, France, 
Italy, Switzerland and especially in Germany and Austria. 
The folk-tale makes its appearance in literature at a very early 
period ; Egyptian examples have come down to us from the 
28th century u.c. In Greece the Homeric poems contain many 
folk-tale incidents ; for India we have the Jatakas and Pancha- 
ianira ; and for the Arabs the great collection of the Thousand 
and One Nights, Another type of folk -narrative is represented 
by Aesop's Fables, Not unnaturally beliefs and customs received 
less attention ; our knowledge of them among the ancients is as 
a rule pieced together. Among the oldest professed collections 
are J. B. Thiers (1606-1703), Traite des superstitions (1679), 
Aubrey's Miscellanies (1686) and H. Bourne's (1696-1733) 
Antiquiiatcsvulgares{i^2^) ; but they belong to the antiquarian, 
non-scientific period. 

The pioneers of the modem scientific treatment of folklore 
were the brothers Grimm, by the publication of their Kinder- und 
Hausmarchen (1812-1815) and Deutsche Mythologie (1835). 
They were the first to present the folk-tale in its genuine un- 
adulterated form. They differed from their predecessors in 
regarding the myth, not as the result of conscious speculation, 
but of a mythopoeic impulse. They were, however, disposed to 
press modem linguistic evidence too far and make the figures 
of the folk-tale the lineal representatives of ancient gods, as the 
folk-tales themselves were of the myths. This tendency was 
exaggerated by their successors, J. W. Wolf, W. Rochholz and 
others. At the outset of his career, W. Mannhardt (1831-1880), 
the foreiunner of the anthropological school of folklore, shared 
in this mistake. Breaking away eventually from the philological 
schools, which interpreted myths and their supposed descendants, 
the folk-tales, as relating to the storm, the sun, the dawn, &c. 
(see Mythology), Mannhardt made folk-custom and belief his 
basis. To this end he set himself to collect and compare the 
superstitions of the peasantry; but his health was always 
feeble and he never completed his scheme. For a time Mann- 
hardt 's researches bore fruit neither in his own countiy nor 
abroad. In 1878 the foundation of the Folklore Society marked 
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and belief on the one hand, andof ^dtte.aad zeligkiiiib^ 
in the lower stages of culture on this^ hand^ it haa 1 
abundantly dear that there is no li^ •(tf demarcation h 
tW twd. Each Ihroi 
stitions of Europe are the lineal descendants of saVage creedb^^ 
which have their parallels all over the world in Ac culture of 
primitive peoples. 

Subdivisions,— Tht folklore of civilized peoples may be 
conveniently classified under three main heads : (i) belief and 
custom ; (2) narratives and sayings ; (3) art. These again may 
be subdivided. The first division, Belief andr Custom^ includes 
(A) Superstitious beliefs and practices, including (a) those 
connected with natural phenomena or inanimate nature, (b) 
tree and plant superstitions, (c) animal superstitions, (d) ghosts 
and goblins, (e) witchcraft, (/) leechcraft, (g) magic in general 
and divination, (h) eschatology, and (i) miscellaneous super- 
stitions and practices ; and (B) Traditional customs, including 
(a) festival customs for which are set aside certain days and 
seasons, (b) ceremonial customs on the occasion of events such as 
birth, death or marriage, (c) games, (d) miscellaneous local 
customs, such as agricultural rites connected with the com-spirit 
(see Demonology), and (e) dances. Tlie second head of Narra- 
tives and Sayings may be subdivided (A) into (a) sagas or tales 
told as true, (/;) Miirchen or nursery tales, (c) fables, [d) drolls, 
apologues, cumulative tales, Ax., (^») myths (see Mythology), 
and (/) place legends ; (B) into ballads and songs (in so far as 
they do not come under art) ; and (C) into nurserj^ rhymes, 
riddles, jingles, proverbs, nicknames, place rhymes, &c. The 
third head, Art, subdivides into (a) folk music with ballads and 
songs, {b) folk drama. Any classification, however, labours 
under the disadvantage of separating items which properly 
belong together. Thus, myths are obviously the form in 
which some superstitions are expressed. They may also be 
aetiological in their nature and form an elaborate record of a 
custom. Eschatological beliefs naturally take the form of myths. 
Traditional narratives can also be classified Under art, and so on. 

Literature . — The literature of the subject falls into twx sharply 
defined classes — synthetic works and collections of folklore — of 
which the latter are immensely more numerous. Of the former 
class the most important is Dr J. G. Frazer’s Golden Boughy 
which sets out from the study of a survival in Roman religion 
and covers a wide field of savage and civilized beliefs and customs. 
Especially important are the chapters on agricultural rites, in 
which are set forth the results of Mannhardt’s researches. Other 
important lines of folklore research in the Golden Bough are 
those dealing with spring ceremonies, with the primitive y'ww 
of the soul, with animal cults, and with sun and rain charms. 
Mr E. S. Hartland’s Legend of Perseus is primarily concerned 
with the origin of a folk-tale, and this problem in the end is 
dismissed as insoluble. A large part of the book is taken up 
with a discussion of sympathetic magic, and especially with the 
“ life index,” an object so bound up with the life of a human 
being that it acts as an indication of his well-being or otherwise. 
The importance of children's games in the study of folklore has 
been recognized of recent years. An admirable collection of the 
games of England has been published by Mrs G. L. Gomme. 
With the more minute study of uncivilized peoples the problem 
of the diffusion of games has also come to the fore. In particular 
it is found that the string-game called “ cat's cradle ” in various 
forms is of very wide diffusion, being found even in Australia. 
The question of folk-music has recently received much attention 
(see Song). 

Bibliography.— Introductory works: M. R. Cox, Introduction 
to Folklore ; Kaindl, Die Volkskunde ; Marfllier in Revue de Vhistoire 
des religionsy xliii. 166, and other works mentioned by KaindL 

Qonoral works : J. G. Fraser, The Golden Bough ; E. S. Hartland, 
The Leger^ of Perseus \ A. Lang, Custom and Mythy Mythy Ritual 
and Religion ; Tytor, Piimitive Culture ; liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 
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i4lr -T— ^)^tholog{$^ English translation by 

AhV^M^Ti * dmhehe Tolk^nlwrglAtibfi ; Meyer, Dtuhsflie 

^illUlWAy'flletaiicr, Dis Siuvm in Beutschland] Mogk in Pauli's 
Hlmnsi den ^rmanmhnn BhihU)siet,. sn4 th« xoika cH«i4 % 
McuH (see above),. 

Franca: Sebillot's works* RoHand, Faune populaire\ Eaisnel 
te la Salle, Croyances et' Ugenaes^ 

On the Shivs sec the works of Krauss and v. WKalochi; for 
k>hemia, Grahmann, Abef^iinibn ; for Abbott, Mmedonmn 

folklore, and RenneU Rotld, FglMlere. of Greecft; foe ItaJv, Pitre’s 
libliograj^Iiy ; Icu’ India, Crooke's works, and the Tndian Antiauary. 
'or questionnaires ii{ny Handbook of Folklore (Folklore Soc.) ; SemHot, 
issai ds qt^estionnaines ; Jowntat of Amenican Fdklore (iBoa, ^e.) ; 
ad Kaindl'a Yolhiknuilo, For a bibliogjj^hy of folk-taltja sw 
Urtland, Mytlwlo^y^ and Folk-taUs ; lo liis list may be added. 
^etitoA's higendci indiennes ; Raud, Legends of tht^ Micmacs ; 
aimmis, TIte Man ivho Married tke Moon ; and the pubMcations 
( th« American Foiklnra Society. For o^her works site biblio** 
raphios in Folklore and o^her periotiicaK On special pointa may 
o mentioned Miss Cox‘s Cinderella (Folklore Society) ; Ivolder’s 
rorks, (fee. (see also Uililiography to the article TAtt:). For games 
[‘e Gomine, Knglisk Games ; Gulin, Korean Games ; Rochhok, 
}/emaHHist hes Ktnderlied ] Bdhme, Deutsches Kindeflisd ] Handel- 
lann, Volks- und KimUrspiele ; Jayiic^ String Figures^ &c. ; and 
he bil)lk)ji;rinjhy to Doll. Sec also Somienscheiu’s Best livoks* 

The following is a bst of the more unportant Societies and publi- 
ations : — 

England: Folklore Society; Folksong Society; Gipay-lore Society. 

U.S.A, ; Americiin Folklore Society. 

France : Socitie des traditions populaires. 

Germany : Verein fur Volkskundc ; Hessische Verelnigung fiir 
7 olkskimde ; and minor societies in Saxony, Silesia and other 
provinces. 

Austria : Verein filr dsierrekhische Vdkskmde, 

Switserland : Schweieerisoha (kseUseka/t fUr VolhsJwude, 

Italy : Soi ieJd pm' lo skidio dclh iradizioui popolmi. 

In ad<liti<.«i to these, the anthropological societies devote more or 
ess attention lu iolklore. Besidi's the pubHeatioiifl of the societies 
nentioned above, minor societies or individuals are responsiblR lor 
he following ainoog others : Belgium, Walhm 'm ; Poland, Wkla ; 
?raiice, MeLusiue (187S, i883-i(;6i) ; Bohemia, Cesky Lid ; Den- 
nark, DaniUf &c. ; Germany, Zeitschrift fUr V oCkcr psvchologie 
1859-1890) ; Am Vrqueil (189^1898). (N. W. T.) 

FOLLEN« AUGUST (or, as he afterwards called himself, 
AdoU') LUDWIG (1794-1855), German poet, was born at Giessen 
m the 3i&t of January 1794, the son of a district judge^ Pic 
studied theology at Gks.seti and law at Heidelberg, and after 
eaving the uint'crsity edited the Elherfcld AlLgemdne Znlmig, 
suspected of being connected with some radical plots, he was 
.mpriso-ned for two years in Berliru When released in 1821 he 
svent to Switzerland, w'here he taught in tlte canton school at 
Aarau, farmed from 1847-1854 the estate of Licbcnfcls in 
Fhurgau, and then retired to Bern, where he lived till his death 
)ii tlie 2bth of December 1855. Besides a number of minor 
poems he wrote HarjmgriUs^ am Deulsrhland und der- Schweiz 
'18*3) and Malegys und Viniimi (18^), a knightly romance, after 
the fashion, of the romantic seliooh Of his many trandatkms,. 
oaention may be made of the Homeric Hymns in collaboration 
with R. Schwenck (1814), Tasso’s Jcrmalem Ddivered (1.818) 
Sind Siegjruds. Tod from the Nibiiwigetdied he also 
:Qllected aad tran.slated Latin hymns und aucred poetry (1819), 
[n 1846 be. published a brief collection of soimets entitlerl Au 
He gotliosen Nidiissvuisricha. This was akned at the liberal 
philosopher Anwld Rnge,. and was the occasion of a literar>’ dnel 
between the two authors,. FoJlcn’s pofitbnmous poem Tristans 
Elkrn (i$57). may also be nxeationecC hut his best-known work 
is a cc^lectinn of. German poetry entltkd Bildersaai deutseh^r 
Du!ktuMg(iBa;}\ 

FOLLEN, KARL(i795-i84o), German poet and patriot^hrothcr 
of A- L..Follen, was bom at ^mrod in Hesse-Darmstadt, on the 
5th of Septeenber 1795. He iurst studied theology at Giessen,, 
but alter the cafopaigii ef 1814, m whidi, like bis brother 
Au|pust, he part as a Hessian vohinteer, beg^n the study of 
lunsprudenccb ^ estabfisbed himself as Pfiva^^ent 


of civft bw at Oie0$en. Owing to being suspected >01 jwlitical 
intuiguai, ha Dcwove d to Jena, and thence^, after the agination 
of KQtm^> fled to France. Here again th^ poUtioaJ murder 
of the dwt de Berry, on the 14th of January 1830,, led to, Folleo 
beikg regarded as a su^ct, and ho awrdingly took refugo in 
where he taught for a while at the cawtonal school 
at Geiro and at the university of Basel ; but the Prussi^ 
authwfitiea imperatively deroa»diag bis. swrrender, ho sought hi. 
ii^4 tJm hospitality of the Unhed States of America. Here be 
hmnm an in Gennan. at Harvard in 183 5^ ^ 

obtained an appointment as professor of German kngu^ 
md Uteratwe there ; but his anti-rfayor>»‘ agiuikn having 
given umbrage to the authorities, he foi!fri<tftd his post in 1835, 
aand was ordained Unitarian minister of a chapel at Lexinj^on in 
Massachusetts in 1836, He perished at sea on board a steamboat 
wliieh was totally coasumed by fire while on a voyage from 
New York to Boston, on the night of the i3tb-i4th.of Jaimeuy 
184®. Follcn was the author q£ several celebrated patriotic 
songs written in tlnj interests of liberty. The best is perhaps 
Honh auf, ihr Purslen / Du Volk, horch attf / of which Johannes 
Wit, called von Dorring (1800-1863), was Jong, though errone^ 
owjdy, considered the author. It was published m> A. L. P'oUen’s 
C4)llection of patriotic songs, Freie Slimnim jrusclter Jugend, 

Ills Le« (1787-18CH.)), an AM^orieeai of SK«nc 

ri^utatioa, published after liis death hit> lectures aiul 9 <m*xuous, witti 
a biography written by herself (5 vols., Boston, 1846^. 

FOLLETT^SIR WaUAM WBRB (i798-x&45), English lawyer, 
wa& bom at Topsham, in Devonshire on the 2nd of December 
17 Ik was the son of Captain Benjamin I^uUolt, who had 
retired from the army in 1790, and engaged in business at 
Topsham. He received his education at Exeter grammax school 
and Triotfty CoUego, Cambridge, graduating in i8i8. He had 
entered the Inner Temple in 1816 and began to practise as a 
pleader below the bar in 1821, but was called to the bar in 1834, 
and ioiiued the western circuit in 18^5. At the very outset 
his great qualifications were universaDy recognized. He wivs 
thoroughly master of bis profession, and his rapid rise in it was 
due not only to his quick perception and sound juxigment, but 
to his singular courtesy, kindness and sweetness of temper^ 
In 1830 he narried tlie elde.st daughler of Sir Ambrose Harding 
GiEord, chief justice of Ceylon. In 1835 he was re tinned to 
parliament for JCxeter, In parliament he early distinguished 
himself, and under the first administration of Sir Robert Peel 
was appointed solicitor-general (November 1834) ; but resigned 
with the ministry in April 1835. In the course of this year he was 
knighted. On the return of Feel to power in X841 Sir William 
was again appointed solicitor-general, and in April 3844 he suc- 
ceeded Sir Frederick Pollock as attorney-generaL But liis 
health, which hiul begun to fail him in and Imd been, 
permanently injured by a severe illness in 1841, rmw broke down, 
and he was compelled to relinquish practice and to visit the 
south of Europe. He returned to England in Maxek x84^ ; but 
the disease, consumption, reasserted itself, and he cM in 
London on the 38th of Juno following. A statue of Follctt, 
executed by Bclmca, was erected by sdbscriptioni in West- 
miustor Abbey. 

PORBLANQUE, ALBANY WILUAM (1793-1872), English 
j-ournaJist, descended from a noble French Huguenot family, 
tlie Greniers of Languedoc, was born in London m 17913, Jolm 
Gxenier, a banker, become naturalized in England u^er the 
naroa of Fcmblanque ; and his son John Samuel Martin Fon- 
hlaiMina (1760^x838), a dbtinguished equity lawyer, and Uxe 
author of a. standard legal work* a Treatise aft Equity was the 
father Q(f Albany Fonblanque ; he represented the baraqgh of 
CaBOjriford in parliament ; and was one of the Whig friei^ of 
George IV, whcn prince of Wales. At fourtcenyoung F^hkgaquc 
wae sent to Woolwich to prepare for the Royal Engineers* His 
healthy, hawevex, failed, and W two years hia studies btd to bo 
suspended. Upon his recovery he studied for some tinto with a 
view to being called to the b^. At the age of ninetfcn (18x2) 
be commenced writingfor the newspapep,.andverysoQnattracted 
I matice bath by the bwdness and liberality of his opinions, and hg 
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tEie superiarity of hb‘ style to wtmt MacaiiUiy, when speadinf 
him, justly caned the “‘mt and twaddite of the- (My and week^ 
press ” of the time. While he was , eagerly taking his share- in ab 
the poKtical struggles of this eventful period, he was also cen- 
tinuMig his studies, devoti^ no less than six hours a day to the 
study of classics and* political philosophy. Under this severe 
mental training his health once more broke down. His energy, 
however, was not impaired. He became a regular contributor to 
the newspapers and reviews, realizing a fair income which, as hts 
habits were simple and temperate, secured him against pecuniaiy 
anxieties. 

From 1820 to 1830 Albany Fonblanque was successively 
employed upon tlie staff of The Times and the Morning Ckfmide^ 
whilst he contributed to the Examiner, to the London Mesgmm 
and to the Westminster Revim. In 1 828 the Examt ner newspaper, 
which had been purchased by the Rev. Dr FeVlowes, author of the 
Religion of the Universe, &c., was given over to Fonblanque’s 
complete control ; and for a period of seventeen years (1830 to 
1847) he not only sustained the high character for political in- 
dependence and literary ability which the Examiner had g-ained 
under the direction of Leigh Hunt and his brother, John Hunt, 
but even compelled his ptjlitical opponents to acknowledge a 
certain delight in the boldness and brightness of the wit directed 
against themselves. When it was proposed that the admirers 
and supporters of the paper should facilitate a reduction! in its 
price by the payment of their subscription ten years in advance, 
not only did Mr i'idward Bulwer (Lord Lytton) volunteer his 
aid, but also Mr Disraeli, who was then coquetting with radical^ 
ism. During bis connexion with the Examiner, P'anWanqne had 
many advantageous offers of further literary employment ; 
but he devoted his energies and talents almost exclusively to 
the service of the paper he had resolved to make a standard of 
literary excellence in tiie world of journalism. Fonblanque was 
offcrcil the governorship of Nora Scotia j but although he took 
great interest in colonial matters, and had used t*very effort to 
advocate I he more generous political system which had colonial 
self-government for its goal, he decided not to almndon his 
beloved Examiner even for so sj^mpathetic an em]:>loyment. In 
1847, however, domestic reasons induced him to accept the post 
of statistical secretary of the Board of Trade. This of course 
compelled him to resign the editorship of the Examiner, but he 
still continued to contribute largely to the paper, which, under the 
control of John Forster, continued to sustain its infhicntial 
position. During the later years of his life Fonblanque took no 
promiuont part in public affairs ; and when he died at the age of 
seveiit y-ninc(i872)hc seemed, as his nephew, Edward Fonblanque, 
rightly observes, ‘‘ a man who had lived and toiled ii\ an age gone 
by and in a cause long since established.’^ 

The character of Albany Fonblanqiic’s political activity may 
be judgcfl of by a study of his England under Seven Administra- 
iions (1837), in comparison with the course of social and political 
events in England from 1826 to 1837. As a journalist, he must 
he regarded in the light of a reformer. Journalism before his 
day was regarded as a somewhat discreditable profession ; men 
of true culture were shy of entering the hot and dusty arena lest 
they should be confounded with the ruder comi>atants who fought 
there before the public for hire. But the fact that Fonblanqw, 
a man not only of strong and earnest political convictions but 
also of exceptional literary ability, did not hesitate to choose this 
field as a worthy one in which both a politician and a man of 
letters might usefully as well as honourably put forth his best 
gifts, must liuve helped, in no small degree, to correct the old 
prejudice. 

See the Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque^ edited by his 
nephew, Edward Barrington de Fonblanque (L<mdon, 1874) ; a 
collectton of his articles with a brief biographical notice, 

FOND DU LAC, a city and the county-seat of Fond du Lac 
county, Wisconsin, U.S.A., about 60 m. N. of Milwaukee, at the 
S. end of Lake Winnebago, tmd at the mouth of the Fond du 
Lac river, which is navigable for only a short distaaice. Pop, 
^1890) 12,024 ; (iQoo) 15,110, of whom 2952 were foreign-bom ; 
(1906) 17,719, The city is a railway centre of some importance, 


' ataid ia served by the JMbnwauiEisei sTja 

Miimeapoiiis, St Paul & Saulil St Mjarie^aod t\m ^ 

Western railways, by interurban electric lines, and hy\ ^ 

fines connecting through the Fox river with vossehr on tk 
Lakesw At N(Drth Fond du Lac, jiust beyond the !city\ 
are cw^shnps of the two last-mentioaed railways, and 
city are xauinfaietoriies of machinery, automobiles^. 
aaid caoniages^ awnmga, leather, bear, fiour,, refrigerators, agrX 
cukiancal in^klements, toys and furniture. The- tot^ value of th/e 
city’s, iact^ producta in. 1905 wa^ ^ increase of 

95*7 % since 1900. The city has a FrotesUret Episcopal 
cathedral, the Grafton Hall schoul for girls, and St Agues hospital 
and convent, and a public Ubravy with al^ut 25,000 volumes in 

1908.. Thft ^st settkrs on the site of F(md du Lac arrived abemt 

1835.. Subsequently a village was laid out which was ineorpor^ 
ated in 1847 ; a city charter was secured in ]852.» 

FONDI (anc. Fundi), a town ol Campania, Italy, in the 
province of Caserta, 12 m. N.W. of Formia, and ii m. L.N.E. 
of Icrracimi by road. Pop. (k)oi) 9930. It lies 25 ft. above 
sea-level, at the N. end of a plain surrounded by mountains, 
which extend to the sea. It occupies the site of the ancient 
Fundi, a Voiscian town, belonging later to Laiimi adjeciuni^ on 
the Via Appia, still represented by the m(»dern high-road which 
passes through the centre of tlie town. It is rectangular in plan, 
and portbns of its walk, partly in, fine polygonal work and partly 
in opus iiiMTtwn, are preserved. Both plan and walk date, no 
doubt,, from the Roman period. The gate on the north-east still 
exists, and bears die inscription of thirce aedilcs who erected the 
gate, the towers and tlic wall A similar inscription of three 
chfierent aediles from the N.W. gate still exists, but not in situ. 
in the ncighl>ourhootl are tlie remains of several ancient villas, 
and along the Via Appia still stands an ancient wall of opus 
reiiculedum, with an inscription, in large letters, of one Varroni- 
anus, the letters being at itttervak of 25 ft, Tlie engineering of 
tlie ancient Via Appia between Fondi and Formia, where it 
passes through the mountains near Jtri, k remarkaldc. 

The modem town is still enclosed by the ancient walla. The 
castle on the S.E. side has some 15th-century windows witli 
beautiful tracery. Close by is the Gothic cluvrch of S, Pietro 
(formerly S. Marra), which was the catliedral until the see was 
suppressed in i8r8 and united with that ©I Gaeta ; it contains 
a fine pulpit wdth “ cosmatesque work and the fine tomb of 
Cristoforo Caetani (1439), two interesting rsth-century triptyebs 
and an episcopal throne, which served lor the coronation of the 
antipope Clement VIT. m 1378. In the Dominican monastery 
the cell which St 'fhomas Aquinas sometimes ocetjpicd is shown. 

The ancient city of Fundi in 338 B.c. (or 333) received (with 
J^’ormiae) the ewitas sine sufrapo, because it had always secured 
the Romans safe passage through its territory; the pcojide 
as a whole did not join Prkemum in its war agamst Rome three 
years later, though Vitruviiw Vacca, the lender, was a native of 
Fundi. It acquired the full citizenship m 188 B.a, and was 
partly under the control of a prarfettus. The insaription upon 
some waterpipes which have been discovered shows that later it 
became a mumcipitm. It was governed by three aediles; 
Horacek jest against the officious pnwitor («r) is due to the 
exigencies of metre (Th. Mommsen in Herrms, xiii, p. 113). The 
family of Livia, the consort of Augustus, belonged to Fundu 
During the Lombard imaisions in 592 Fundi was temporarily 
abandoned, but it seems to have come under the rule of the 
papacy by A.D. 754 at any rate. Pope John VIII. ceded it with 
Its territory to Docibile, duke of Gaeta, but its history is Bome- 
what intricate after this period. Sometimes it aj^ears as. an 
independent countship, though held by members of Ae Cacjtani 
family, who about 1297 returned to it. In 1504 it was ghren to 
Prospero Colonna. In 153-4 Khair^-Din Barbasossa tried to 
carry off Giulia Gonzaga, (atmntess of Fondi, and sacked the dty. 
After this Fondi was imicfi neglected ; in 1721 it was sold to the 
Di Sangro family, in which tt still remakis. Its positioit as a 
frontier town between the papal states and the kbgdom of 
Naples, just in the territory of the latter— the Via Appia can 
easily bo blocked either N.W. at the actual fiiontier called 
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W^la ^ or S.E. of it— affected it a good deal during the French 
Revolution and the events which led up to the unification of 
italy. 

The Lago di Fondi, which lies in the middle of the plain, and 
the partially drained marshes surrounding it, compelled the 
ancient Via Appia, followed by the modem road, to make a 
considerable detour. The lake was also known in classical times 
as lactts Amydanus, from the town of Amyclae or Amunclae, 
which was founded, according to legend, by Spartan colonists, 
and probably destroyed by the Qscans in the 5th century b.c. 
(E. Pais in Rendiconti dei Linceij 1906, 61 1 seq.); the bay was 
^so known as mare Amundanum. 

The ancient Speluncae (mod. Sperlmga) on the coast also 
belonged to the territory of Fundi. Here was the imperial villa 
in which Sejanus saved the life of Tiberius, who was almost 
crushed by a fall of rock. Considerable remains of it, and of the 
caves from which it took its name, still exist i m. S.E. of the 
modem village. For modem discoveries see P. di Tucci in 
Notizie degli scam (1880), 480 ; G. Patroni, ibid. (1898), 493. 
The wine of Fundi is spoken of by ancient writers, though the 
ager Caecubus, the coast plain round the Lago di Fundi, was even 
more renowned, and Horace frequently praises its wine ; and 
though Pliny the Elder speaks as if its production had almost 
entirely cesised in his day (attributing this to neglect, but even 
more to the excavation works of Nero’s projected canal from the 
lacus Avemus to Ostia), Martial mentions it often, and it is 
spoken of in the inscription of a wine-dealer of the time of 
Hadrian, together with Falemian and Setian wines (Corpus 
inscripU Lat. vi. Berlin, 1882, 9797). The plain of Fondi is the 
northernmost point in Italy where the cultivation of oranges and 
lemons is regularly carried on in modern times. 

See G. Conte Colino, Storia di Fondi (Naples, T002) ; B. Amante 
and R. Bianchi, Memorie storiche e statutane di Fond% in Campania 
(Rome, 1903) ; T. Ashby, in English IHstorual Reuim^ xix. (1904) 
557 seq. (T. As.) 

FONNI, a town of Sardinia, in the province of Sassari, 3280 ft. 
above sea-level, to the N.W. of Monte Gennargentu, 21 m. S. 
of Nuoro by road. Pop. (1901) 4323. It is the highest village 
in Sardinia, and situated among fine scenery with some chestnut 
woods. The church of the Franciscans, built in 1708, contains 
some curious paintings by local artists. The costumes are ex- 
tremely picturesque, and are well seen on the day of St John the 
Baptist, the patron saint. The men’s costume is similar to that 
worn in the district generally ; the linen trousers are long and 
black gaiters are worn. The women wear a white chemise ; 
over that a very small corselet, and over that a red jacket with 
blue and black velvet facings. The skirt is brow'n above and 
red below, with a blue band between the two colours ; it is 
accordion-pleated. Two identical skirts are often worn, one 
above the other. The unmarried girls wear white kerchiefs, 
the married women black. A little to the N. of Fonni, by the 
high-road, stood the Roman station of Sorabile,1fnentioned in 
the Antonine Itinerary as situated 87 m, from Candes on the 
road to Olbia. Excavations made in 1879 and 1880 led Xo the 
discovery of the remains of this station, arranged round three 
sides of a courtyard some 100 ft. square, including traces of 
baths and other buildings, and a massive embanking wall above 
them, some 150 ft. in length, to protect them from landslips 
(F. Vivanet, in Notizie degli scavi, 1879, 350 ; 1881, 31), while 
a discharge certificate (tabula honestae missionis) of sailors 
who had served in the dassis Ravennas was found in some 
ruins here or hereabouts (id. ib., 2882, 440 ; T. Mommsen, 
Corp. inscr. Lat. x. 8325). Near Fonni, too, are several 
“ menhirs ” (called pietre celtiche in the district) and other 
prehistoric remains, (T. As.) 

FONSAGRADA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Lugo ; 25 m. E.N.E. of Lugo by road. Pop. (1900) 17,302. 
Fonsagrada is situated 3166 ft, above the sea, on the watershed 
between the rivers Rodil and Suama. It is an important market 
for all kinds of agricultural produce, and manufactures linen and 
frieze ; but its trade is mainly local, owing to the mountainous 

' For the pass of Ad Lautulas see Terracxna. 


character of the neighbourhood, and the lack of a railway or 
navigable waterway, which prevent the development of any 
considerable export trade. 

FONSECA, MANOEL DEODORO DA (1827-1892), first 
president of the united states of Brazil, was bom at Alagoas 
on the 5th of August 1827, being the third son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Manoel Mendes da Fonseca (d. 1859). He was educated at 
the military school of Rio de Janeiro, and had attained the rank 
of captain in the Brazilian army when war broke out in 1864 
against Montevideo, and afterwards against Solano Lopez, 
dictator of Paraguay. His courage gained him distinction, and 
before the close of the war in 1870 he reached the rank of colonel, 
and some years later that of general of division. After holding 
several military commands, he was appointed in 1886 governor 
of the province of Rio Grande do Sul. In this position he threw 
himself heartily into politics, espoused the republican opinions 
then becoming prevalent, and sheltered their exponents with 
his authority. After a fruitless remonstrance, the government 
at the close of the year removed him from his post, and recalled 
him to the capital as director of the service of army material. 
Finding that even in that post he still continued to encourage 
insubordination, the minister of war, Alfredo Chaves, dismissed 
him from office. On 14th of May 1887, in conjunction with the 
viscount de PeloUis, Fonseca issued a manifesto in defence of 
the military officers’ political rights. From that time his influence 
was supreme in the army. In December 1888, when the Con- 
servative Correa d’Oliveira became prime minister, Fonseca was 
appointed to command an army corps on the frontier of Matto 
Grosso. In June 1889 the ministiy?^ was overthrown, and on a 
dissolution an overwhelming Liberal majority was returned to 
the chamber of deputies. Fonseca returned to the capital in 
September. Divisions of opinion soon arose within the Liberal 
party on the question of provincial autonomy. The more 
extreme desired the inauguration of a complete federal system. 
Amongst the most vehement was Ruy Barbosa, the journalist 
and orator, and after some difficulty he persuaded Fonseca to 
head an armed movement against the government. Tlie insur- 
rection broke out on the 15th of November 1889. The govern- 
ment commander, Almeida Barreto, hastened to place himself 
under Fonseca’s orders, and the soldiers and sailors made 
common cause with the insurgents. The affair was almost 
bloodless, the minister of marine, baron de Ladario, being the 
only person wounded. Fonseca had only intended to overturn 
the ministry, but he yielded to the insistency of the republican 
leaders and proclaimed a republic. A provisional government 
was constituted by the army and navy in the name of the nation, 
with Fonseca at its head. The council was abolished, and both 
the senate and the chamber of deputies were dissolved. The 
emperor w^as requested to leave the territory of Brazil within 
twenty-four hours, and on the i7tli of November was embarked 
on a cruiser for Lisbon. On the 20th of December a decree of 
banishment was pronounced against the imperial family. So 
universal was the republican sentiment that there w^as no attempt 
at armed resistance. The provisional government exercised 
dictatorial powers for a year, and on the 25th of February 1891 
Fonseca was elected president of the republic. He was, however, 
no politician, and possessed indeed little ability beyond the art 
of acquiring popularity. His tenure of office was short. In 
May he became involved in an allercation with congress, and in 
November pronounced its dissolution, a measure beyond his 
constitutional power. After a few days of arbitrary rule insur- 
rection broke out in Rio Grande do Sul, and before the close of 
November Fonseca, finding himself forsaken, resigned his office 
From that time he lived in retirement. He died at Rjo dc 
Janeiro on the 23rd of August 1892. » 

FONSECA, Amapala or Conchagua, BAY OF, an inlet of the 
Pacific Ocean in the volcanic region between the Central American 
republics of Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua. The bay is 
unsurpassed in extent and security by any other harbour on 
^the Pacific. It is upwards of 50 m. in greatest length, by about 
30 m. in average width, with an entrance from the sea about 
18 m, wide, between the great volcanoes of Conchagua (3800 ft.) 
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and Coseguina (3000 ft.). The lofty islands of Conchaguita 
and Mianguiri; with a collection of rocks called Los Farellones/’ 
divide the entrance into four distinct channels^ each of sufficient 
depth for the largest vessels. A channel called “ El Estero 
Real ” extends from the extreme southern point of the bay into 
NicaTEigua for about 50 m., reaching within 20 or 25 m. of I^ke 
Managua. The principal islands in the bay are Sacate Grande, 
Tigre, Gueguensi and Esposescion belonging to Honduras, 
and Martin Perez, Punta Sacate, Conchaguita and Mianguiri 
belonging to Salvador. Of these Sacate Grande is the largest, 
being about 7 m. long by 4 broad. The island of Tigre from its 
position is the most important in the bay, being about 20 m. 
m circumference, and rising in a cone to the height of 2500 ft. 
On the southern and eastern shores of the island the lava forms 
black rocky barriers to the waves, varying in height from 10 
to 80 ft. ; but on the northward and eastward are a number 
of playas or smooth, sandy beaches. Facing one of the most 
considerable of these is the port of Amapala (q.v,), Fonseca 
Bay was discovered in 1522 by Gil Gonzalez de Avila, and named 
by him after his patron, Archbishop Juan Fonseca, the implacable 
enemy of Columbus. 

FONT (Lat. fons, ** fountain ” or “ spring,” Ital. fonie, Fr. 
les fonts), the vessel used in churches to hold the water for 
Christian baptism. In the apostolic period baptism was ad- 
ministered at rivers or natural springs (cf, Acts viii. 36), and no 
doubt the primitive form of the rite was by immersion in the 
water. Infusion — pouring water on the head of the neophyte — 
was early introduced into the west and north of Europe on 
account of the inconvenience of immersion, as well as its occasional 
danger ; this form has never been countenanced in the Oriental 
churches. Aspersion, or sprinkling, was also admitted as valid, 
but recorded early examples of its use are rare (see Baptism). 
These different modes of administering baptism have caused 
corresponding changes in the receptacles for the water. After 
the cessation of persecution, when ritual and ornament began 
to develop openly, special buildings were erected for administering 
the rite of baptism. This was obviously necessary, for a large 
ptHina (basin or tank) in which candidates could be immersed 
would occupy too much space of the church floor itself. These 
baptisteries consisted of tanks entered by steps (an ascent of 
three, and descent of four, to the water was the normal but not 
the invariable number) and covered with a domed chamber 
(see Baptistery). 

By the 9th century, however, the use of separate baptisteries 
had generally given place to that of fonts. The material of 
which these were made was stone, often decorative marble; 
as early as 524, however, the council of Lerida enacted that if a 
stone font were not procurable the presbyter was to provide 
a suitable vessel, to be used for the sacrament exclusively, which 
might be of any material. In the Eastern Church the font 
never became an important decorative article of church furniture : 
“ The font, KokvfifiTfOpa (says Neale, Eastern Church, i. 214), in 
the Eastern Church is a far less conspicuous object than it is in 
the West. Baptism by immersion has been retained ; but the 
font seldom or never possesses any beauty. The material is 
usually either metal or wood. In Russia the columbethra is 
movable and only brought out when wanted.” 

One of the most elaborate of early fonts is that described by 
Anastasius in the Lateran church at Rome, and said to have been 
prerented thereto by Constantine the Great. It was of porphyry, 
overlaid with silver inside and out. In the middle were two 
porphyry pillars carrying a golden dish, on which burnt the 
Paschal lamp (having an asbestos wick and fed with balsam). 
On the rim of the bowl was a golden lamb, with silver statues 
of Christ and St. John the Baptist Seven silver stags poured 
out water. This elaborate vessel was of course exceptional ; 
the majority of early fonts were certainly much simpler. A fine 
early Byzantine stone example exists, or till recently existed, 
at Beer-Sheba. 

Few if any fonts survive older than the iith century. These 
are all of stone, except a few of lead ; much less common are 
fonts of cast bronze (a fine example, dated 1112, exists at the 
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Church of St Barth^lemy, Li^e). The most ancient are plain 
cylindrical bowls, with a circular — sometimes cruciform or 
quatrefoil — outline to the basin, either without support or with 
a single central pillar ; occasionally there is more thwi one pillar. 
The basins are usually lined with lead to prevent absorption 
by the stone. The church of Efencchtyd, Denbigh, possesses 
an ancient font made of a single block of oak. Ihough the 
circular form is the commonest, early Romanesque fonts are not 
infrequently square ; and sometimes an inverted truncated cone 
is found. Oct^onal fonts are also known, though uncommon ; 
hexagons are even less common, and pentagons very rare. 
There is a pentagonal font of this period at Cabourg, dept. 
Calvados, N. France. 

Fonts early began to be decorated with sculpture and relief. 
Arcading and interlacing work are common ; so are symbol and 
pictorial representation. A very remarkable leaden font is 
preserved at Strassburg, bearing reliefs representing scenes in 
the life of Christ. At Pont-ii-Mousson on the Moselle are bas- 
reliefs of St John the Baptist preaching, and baptizing Christ. 
Caryatides sometimes take the place of the pillars, and sculp- 
tured animals and grotesques of strange design not infrequently 
form the base. More remarkable is the occasional persistence 
of pagan symbolism ; an interesting example is the very ancient 
font from Ottrava, Sweden, which, among a series of Christian 
symbols and figures on its panels, bears a representation of Thor 
(see G. Stephens’ brochure, Thunor the Thunderer), 

In the 13th century octagonal fonts became commoner. A 
very remarkable example exists at the cathedral of Hildesheim 
in Hanover, resting on four kneeling figures, each bearing a vase 
from which water is running (typical of the rivers of Paradise). 
Above is an inscription explaining the connexion of these rivers 
with the virtues of temperance, courage, justice and prudence. 
On the sides of the cup are representations of the passage of the 
Jordan, of the Red Sea, the Baptism of Christ, and the Virgin 
and Child. The font has a conical lid, also ornamented with 
bas-reliefs. A cast of this font is to be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South Kensington. A leaden font, with figures 
of Our Lord, the Virgin Mary, St Martin, and the twelve Apostles, 
exists at Mainz ; it is dated 1328 by a set of four leonine hexa- 
meters inscribed upon it. In the 14th and succeeding centuries 
octagonal fonts became the rule. They are delicately ornamented 
with mouldings and similar decorations, in the contemporary 
style of Gothic architectural art. Though the basin is usually 
circular in 15th-century fonts, examples are not infrequently 
found in which the outline of the basin follows the octagonal 
shape of the outer surface of the vessel. Examples of this type 
are to be found at Strassburg, Freiburg and Basel. 

In England no fonts can certainly be said to date before the 
Norman conquest, although it is possible that a few very rude 
examples, such as those of Washaway, Cornwall, and Denton, 
Sussex, are actually of Saxon times ; of course we cannot count 
as Saxon fonts ” those adapted from pre-Norman sculptured 
stones originally designed for other purposes, such as that at 
Dolton, Devonshire. On the other hand, Norman fonts are very 
common, and are often the sole surviving relics of the Norman 
parish church. They are circular or square, sometimes plain, 
but generally covered with carving of arcades, figures, foliage, 
&c. Among good examples that might be instanced of this 
period are Alphington, Devon (inverted cone, without foot); 
Stoke Cannon, Devon (supported on caryatides) ; Ham, Staffs 
(cup-shaped) ; Fincham, Burnham Deepdale, Sculthorpe, 
Toftrees, and Shembome in Norfolk (all, especially the last, 
remarkable for elaborate carving) ; Youlgrave, Derby (with a 
projecting stoup in the side for the chrism — a unique detail) ; 
besides others in Lincoln cathedral ; Iffley, Oxon ; Newenden, 
Kent ; Coleshill, Warwick ; East Meon, Hants ; Castle Frome, 
Herefordshire. Some of the best examples of “Norman” 
fonts in England (such as the notable specimen in Winchester 
cathedral) were probably imported from Belgium. In the 
Transitional period we may mention a remarkable octagonal font 
at Belton, Lincolnshire ; in this period fall most of Hie leaden 
fonts that remain in England, of which thirty are known (7 in 
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Gbacestersliire, 4 in Bctksliire and K«nt^ 3 in Norfolk^ Oxford 
w&d Sussex; I in Derby^ Dorset^ Lincoln, ^merset^ Surrey and 
WiHsbire)^* perhaps the finest examples are at Ashover, liorby- 
shirei, and fedton, Bmrcy. Early English fonts a>re ’CKwn- 
fforatively rare. They boar the modlding, foliage aoid tooth 
ornameirt in tlie usual style of the period. A example of 
an Early Ei^li& font is at All Saints, Leicester ; others may be 
seen at St Giles’, Oxford, and at Lackford, Siifioik. Fonts of the 
Jkcorated period are oommoncr, but not so frequent as those of 
the precet^ng Nornian or subsequent Perpendicular periods. 
Foots of the Perpendiculaa: period are very common, and are 
generally luisedl upon steps and a lofty stem, which, togetlier with 
the body of the font, are freqacnlly richly ornamented with 
panelling, it was also the custom during this period to ornament 
the lomt with shdelds and coats of arms and otlief heraldic 
insignia, as at Home, Kent. The fonts <ikf this period, however, 
are as a rote devoid of interest, and, like most Perpendicular 
wodc, are 8 tifi and monotoonus. There is, howc ver, a remarkable 
font, with sculptured figures, bt^ngiag Ix) tlie late 14th tcentiury, 
at West Drayton in Mnddlesex. 

In Hfilyrood chapd there was a bmzea femt in which the royal 
ddldren of Scotland were baptized. It was carried off in 2544 
by Sir R. Lea^ and .given by him to the church at St Albans, 
but was aftemrauids destroyed iby the Puritans. A .silver fo^it 
existed at 'Canterbury, whjtii was sotmetinbes brought to West- 
minster on the joocasion cf a royal baptism. At Chobham, 
Surrey, there is a lesulen font covered with oaken p^uiels of the 
M&th. century.. The only existing structure at all recallmg ilie 
ancient bj^sterieg in English churches is foiund at Luton in 
Bedfordshire. The font at Luton bekmgs to the Deoorated 
style, and is •enclosed in an ^octagonal struicturc of freoslone, 
consisting of eight pillars about :25 ft in height, supporting a 
canopy. The avoumi the f<mt is large enough to liold 
twelve adults cumfertably . At the top of the canopy is a vassol 
for containing idee conscemtjed water, which when required was 
let down into the font by moans of b pipe. 

in 1236^1 was oirdered by Efdwnmd, archbishop •of Carrterbuty, 
lhat ibaptisQud fonts ishould be kept under lock and key, as a 
precaution against .sorcery : — Fontes baptismades sub fsera 
dausi teneantur pnaptor sentHogia.” The lids <appear M first to 
have been quite simple and fiat. They gradually, howe^vier, 
partook of the mmameirtaticm of the font itself, and ar<e often 
of pyramadaS and oonioal forms, highly decorated with finials, 
crockets, anouldhigs and grotesques. Sometimes those 00 vem are 
very heavy .«nd one nuopended iby chains to enable ihom be 
raised at wiM. Vtxy rich foad envers may be «eeii at Ewekoe;, 
Oxon ; St Greijory;, Swcfciory j Norlh WakinghaoB, Norlf>lk ; 
Woifegwondiy SuflWk. The i«rdi«ary position of the .font in 
tbe chmoh wits land is .near the entrance, usually to the left of 
the xemth door. 

*906 Ardsm de Qsimnnt, Cams d'mtiqmtis mommmiUdtiS ' 

ia3&-xS45) ; F/];aaci6 A Series ofAntimtMc^tismaljF^ints 

(London, 1828); Palcy^ Ancient Tonts E. E. ViolleWe-Duc. Diet, 
faisonn'i de I' architeaure I('r858-T9<58), vol. t. ; J. H. ^^Ta^nr's Gkmary 
of ArokitBChtre'] ^iwacAhBmiA, 4"vnt€ and 1^908). 

A t^e tee HiniBtratiaiis of fonts, iwincipaily of tke«eaidiier 

|>er<iods, will be found m the voUmiGBoi the kdi^tary and iUnatraUd 
ArchdieshgisL (R. A, S. M,) 

FONTAIItfi, Hmm a^HAIWOlS L&OVAMt (2 762-^:1155), 
Fremdi architect, was bom at Ponrt&iae on the noth af Septemb^ 
1762. He came of a family several lof whose members had dis- 
tinguished themselves as orc^fieots, Leaviiyg the collqge «Lf 
Ponttoise at tbe age of sixteen he was sent to L^:IsJe-Adam to 
assist in .hydmu&c wonks imdertakea by the ar-cbitect Andr^. 
To facilitate his unpiHDvement Andre allowed -him to have access 
to his plans -and ta copy his designs. In October 1779 he was 
sent to Paris to study in the school of Peyre the younger, and 
there began his aoi^uaintance with Percier, which ripest into 
a life-long friendship. After six years of study he competed 
for a prize at the Academy, and, winning the second for the plan 
of an undetfround chapel, he received a pension and was sent 
to Rome Percier accompanied him. The Revolution 

breaking outt aoon after hk return to France, he took refuge in 


England ; but after the establishment of the consulate he was 
employed by Bonaparte, to whom he hod been introducaed by 
the painter, David, to restore the pal^e of Malmoison. HencB- 
forth he was fully engaged .in the principal architectural works 
executed in Paris as architect successively to Napoleon I., 
Louis XVIIl. and Louis PJiilippe. In conjunction with Percier 
(till his death) he was employed <ai the arch of the Carrousel^ 
the restoration of the Palais-Royal, the grand staircase of the 
Louvre, and tlie works projected for the union of the Lou'vtc and 
the Tuileries. In j 8 12 he was admitted a member of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and in 1815 was named first architect to the 
onai>eror. With Percier lie published the following works — 
Palais^ maisom^ ei auis^es Mfic £5 de Home moderne (1802); 
Descriptions de ceremonies el de feics (1807 and 1810) ; Recueil 
de deeoraiions inierieu/res (^812); Choix des plus ceUbres maisons 
dc plaisance de Rome el des cmirms (1809-1813); Residences 
des souverains, ParallMe (1833). Vkistoire du Palais^ Royal was 
published by Fontaine alone, who lost Percier, his friend and 
associate, in 1838, and himsdtf died in Paris -on the 10th of 
October 1853. 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a town of northern France., capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Seine-et-Marnc, 37 m. S.E. 
of Paris cm the milway to Lyons. Pop. (1906) 11,108. Fontaine- 
bleau, a town of clean, wide and well-built streets, stands in the 
midst of the forest of Fontainebleau, nearly 2 m. from the left 
bank of the Seme. Of its old houses, the Tambour mansion, and 
a portion of that which belonged to the cardinal of Ferrara, 
both of the i>6th century, are still preser\^e(l ; apart from tlic 
palace, the public buildings arc wiUiout interest. A statue of 
General Damesme (d. 1S4S) stands in the principal square, and a 
monument to President Carnot was crccUd in i8c>5. 1 ^'ontaine- 
bleau is the scat -of a subprefect and has a tribunal of first 
instance artd a communal college. Tltc school of practical 
artiUery and engineering was transferred to Fontaineblmu from 
MeU by a decree of 1871, and now occupies the part of the palace 
iaurrounding the cour des -oifices. 

I^nUinebleau has quarries of sand and sancktoite^ saw-milkj 
and jnanuftuctorifiB of porcelain and gloves. Fine grapes .arc 
grown in the vicinity. T'hc town is a. fashionable summer resort, 
wad during the season the president of the Republic frequently 
Fosidos in Ihe pdace. f'bis famous buildisrig, one of tbe krge.st, 
and in the interior emu of the most sumptuous, of Uie royal 
residences of France, lies immediately to the south-east of the 
town. It .consists of a .scrie.s of coLirts surrounded by buildings, 
axtendiag from W- to E.N.E. ; the^" (comprise the Cour du 
(hieval Blanc or des Adieux (tluis named in memory of the parting 
scene between Napoleon and the Old Guard in 1824), the Ck>ur 
de la FonUune, tlte Cour Ovale, .built on the site of a more 
smeient chaiteau, amd the Gour d’ Henri .IV. ; the smaMer Cour 
des PrincQg adjoins .U>e northern wiqg -of the Cour Ovale. The 
exact origin of the palace and of its name (Lab Fans Bleandi) 
are equaUy uoknowp, but the older chateau .was usod in -the 
latter part of tbe -lath century by Louis VIL, who caused Hiomas 
Becket to consecrate tbe Chnpelle St SatucW, and it continued 
a favourite residence <>f l^hiL^p Augustus and Louis IX. The 
creator .of the present edifice was Frauds L, under whom the 
architect Gilles le Breton erected must of tlie buildings of tbe 
Cour Ovale, inchiding the Porte Dorde, its gou.thern entrance, 
and the SaUe des Fetes, whicli, in Bic reign ci lipnry II., was 
decorated by the Itdians, Francesco Prituortiodo and Nicolo 
deir Abbate, and k perhaps tlie finest Renaissance chamber in 
France. TIie Golerie de Fxanpods I. and the lower Btorey of the 
left wing of the Cour de la F-ontaine are the work of the same 
architect, who also rebuilt the two-sstoreyed Ciiapclle Sit Saturnin. 
In the same reign the Cour du Cheval Bknc, induding, the 
Chapelle de la Ste Trinity and the Golerie d’Uiy^se, destroyed 
and rebuilt under Jvouis XV., was constructed by Pionre 
Chambiges, After Francis I., Fontainebleau owes most to Heniy 
IV., to whom are due the Cour d’ Henri IV., the Cour des Princes, 
with the adjoining Galerie de Diane, and Galerie des Cexfs, used 
as a library. Louis XII L built the graceful horseshoe staircase 
in the Cour du Chevad Blanc ; Napoleon I. spent 12^00,000 iconns 
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on works of restoratioix, and Louis XVIIL, Louis Philip^pe find 
Napoleon III. devoted considerable sums to the same eni Hie 
palace is surrounded by gardens and ornamental waters — to the 
north the Jardin de rOrangerw, to the south the Jswdin Anglais 
and the Parterre, between which extends the lake known as the 
Bassin des C^arpes, containing carp in large numbers. A space 
of over 200 acres to the east of the palax^e is covered by the park, 
which is traversed by a canal dating from the reign of Hmry IV. 
On the north the park is bordered by a vineiy producing fine 
white grapes. 

Forest of Foniainchkau . — The forest of Fontainebleau is one 
of the most beautiful wooded tracts in France, and for generations 
it has been the chosen haunt of French landscape painters. 
Among the most celebrated spots are the Vall^ de la Solle, 
the (lorge aux Loups, the Gorges dc Francliard and d’Apremont, 
and the Fort PEmpereur. The whole area extends to 42,200 
acres, with a circumference of 5^ m. Neatly a quarter of this 
area is of a rocky nature, and the quarries of sandstone supplied 
a large part of the paving of J^aris. 'J'he oak, pine, beech, Wn- 
beam and birch are the chief varieties of trees. 

It is impossible to do more than mention a few of the historical 
events which have taken place at 3 ‘ontivinchleau, Philip the 
Fair, Kenry III. and Louis XITI. were idl bom in the ptvlaoe, 
and the first of these kings died there. James V.. of Scotland 
was there received l>y his intended bride ; and -Charles V. of 
Germany was entertained there in 1539. Christina of Sweden 
lived there for years, and the gallery is still to be seen where in 
1657 she caused Iver secretary Monnldcschi to be ptit to death. 
In 1685 Fontainebleau saw the signing of the re\'oc{ition of 
the (idict of Nantes, and in the following year the death of the 
great (ond^. In the i8ih century it had two illustrious guests 
in Peter the Great of Russia and Christian VII. of Denmark ; 
and in the early part of the igth century it was twice the residence 
of ihus VI 1 ., — in 3804 when he came to consecrate the -emperor 
Napoleon, and in 1812-1814, when he was his prisomjr. 

Soc rfnor, Monographic de Fotituinehleau, wilh text by Cham- 
pollion (Paris, ; Guide ariistique ct hr'^tofujtic ou palais 

de Fontainebleau (Paris, 1889) ; E. 'Bowr^o 9 >^IieiheYihes sur Foniaine- 
bkofu (Fontawifi^jloaii, i8</>). 

I^ONT^N, liOfJlS MAUffi '(1801-1839), French man of letters, 
was born at Loriewt on the 4th of November 1801. He began 
his career as a clerk in a government ofricf, hit was dismissed 
for taking part in a political banquet. At the age of nineteen 
he went to Paris and began to contribute to the TabMtos and 
the Albtm, He was brought to trial for political artic'les written 
for the latter paper, but defended himself so 'energetically that 
he secured the indefinite postponement of liis ease. The offending 
paper was suppressed for a lime, and Fontan produced a collection 
of political poems, Odes et epttres, and a number of plays, of 
which Prrktm Warhec (1828), written in oollaboraliem with 
MW. HaltHy and Droiiineau, was the most 'succes^ul. In 1828 
the Album was revived, and in it Fontan published *a virulent 
but witty attack on Chatles X., entitled Jjc Motifm Mtra^e 
(2olh June 1829). To 'escape the inevitable prosecution Fontan 
■fled Over the frontier, but, finding no safe iisylum, lie returned 
to Paris to give himself tip to the 'authorities, and was sentenced 
to five years' imprisonment and a heavy fine. He was liberated 
by the •revolution of 1830, and his Jeame la folkj perfbrrned in 
the same year, gttinfed a success due perhaps more to sympathy 
with the author’s political principles than to the merits bf the 
piece itself, a somewhat crude and violent picture of ‘Breton 
history. A -drama representing the triail Of Marshal Ney, Whidi 
he wrote in collaboration with Charles Dupenty, Le Proc^d\m 
marechal de Ffonee (printed 1831), was st^pressed on tlic 
night of its production. iFonttin died in Faros nn tl>e loth of 
October 1839. 

A BymptttheHc portrait 'of Fontan as a prisoner, swal an analysis 
of Ills principal works, are to Imj found in Jules Janin’s Ffisiotre Jefia 
litUraiure^dratnaHgue, Vol. i. 

FONTANA, BOMENICO (1543-1607), Italian architect and 
mechanician, was born at Mili, a village on the I.ake of Como, in 
1543. After a good training in mathematics, he went in 1563 
to join his elder brother, then studying architecture at Rome, 


He made rapid progress, and was taken kto the service ^ 
Cardinal Montalto, far whom he erected a chapel in church ol. 
Santa Maria Maggiore and the villa Negroni. When the cardinal's 
pension was stopped by the pope, Gregory XIII., Fontana 
volunteered to complete the works in hand at his own expense. 
The cardinal being soon after elected pope, under the name of 
Sixtus V., he immediately appointed Fontana his chief architect. 
Amongst the works executed by him were the Lateran pakce, 
the palace of Monte Cavallo (the Quirinal), the Vatican library, 
&c. But the undertaking which Ijroiight Fontana the highest 
repute was the removal of the great Egyptian obelisk, which 
had been brought to Rome in tJie reign of t^igula, from the place 
where it lay in tlie circus of the Vatican. Its erection in front 
■of St Peter’s he accomplished in 1586. After the death of Sixtus 
V., charges were brought against Fontana of misappropriation 
of public moneys, and Clement VIII. dismissed him from his 
post (1592). This appears to have been just in time to save 
the Colosseum from being -converted hy Fontana into a huge 
doth factory, according to a project of Sixtus V, Fontana was 
then called to Naples., und accepted the appointment of architect 
to the viceroy, the count of Miratida. At Naples he built the 
royal palace, -constructed oeveraJ oajmls and projected a new 
harbour -and bridge, which he did not live to execute. The only 
litcraiy work left by him is iiis account of the pcmoval of the 
obelisk (Rome, 1590). He died at Naples in 1607, and was 
honoured with a public funeral in the diurdi of Santa Atom. 
His plan for a new harbour at Naples was carried (Hit only after 
his deatli. liis son Giulio Cesare sueexjeded him as royal architect 
in Najdes, the uaiveraity of -that town being his best-known 
building. 

FONTANA, LAVINIA (1552-1614), Italian portrait -painter, 
was the daughter of Prospero Fontana (q.v.). She was greatly 
employed by the ladies of Bologna, and, going thence to Rome, 
painted the likonesses of many illustrious personages, being under 
the pjirticular patronage of the family (Buoncampagni) of Pope 
Gregory XI M., who died in 1585. The Roman ladies, from dae 
days of this pontiff to those of Paul V,, elected in 1605, showed 
no less favour to Lavinia than their Bolognese sisters had done ; 
and Paul V. was himself among her sitters. Some of Iter portraits, 
often lavishly paid for, luive been attributed to Guido, in works 
of a different kind also she united care and delicacy with boldness. 
Among the chief ctf these are Venus m the licrhn museum ; 
tlie “ Virgin lifting a veil from the sleeping infant Christ,’' in the 
Escorial 5 and the Queen of ^Sheba visiting Solomon.” Her 
own fiortmit in youth — site was accx&unted very .beiaaitalful— was 
perhaps her masterpiece ; it bdoingB to the oounts Zappi -of 
Imola, the family into which Lavinia married. Her husband, 
whose name is given as Paolo Zappi or Paolo Foppa, painted .fc 
draperies in many of Lavinia’s pictures. She is deemed on the 
wfaile a hetler painter than lier -father ; from him naturallj^ 
came her first instruction, but ahe gradually adopted 'the Cacac- 
cesque style, with strong quasi-Vewetian -cdouping. She wafs 
elected into the Academy of Rome, and died in that city in 1614. 

FONTANA, PROSPRRO (1512-1597), Italian painter, was 
bem in Bologna, and became a pupil of Iimocenao da Itnola. 
He afterwards worked for Vasari and Perino del Vaga. It was 
probably from Vasari that Fontana acquired a prax:tice of off- 
hand, self-displaying work. He .undertook a multitude 'of Com- 
missions, and was so rapid, -that he painted, it is said, in a iew 
weeks an entinc haM in the Vitelli palace at Gitt 4 -da Costello. 
Along with daring, he had fertility of combination, and in works 
of parade he attained a certain measure -of success, although 'his 
drawing was incorrect and his mannerism palpable. He belongs 
to tlie degenerate period of the Bolognese school, umder tihe 
•infloeince chiefly of the imitators of Raphael— Sabbatini, Sam- 
machini ^and Posserotti being three of his principal colleagues. 
•Hk soundest snccesses were in portraiture, in which branch of 
ar.t he stood so high that towards 11550 Michelangelo introduced 
him to l^ope Julius III. as a .portrait-painter ; md he was 
pensioned by this pope, and remained At llie jxinlifical tJOttft 
with the three successors of Julius. Here he Hi^^d on a -grand 
scale, and figured as a sort of a«bkor and oracle among Ms 
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professional brethren. I^etuming to Bologna, after doing some 
work in Fontainebleau and in Genoa, he opened a school of art, 
in which he became the preceptor of Lodovico and Agostino 
Caiacci ; but these pupik, standing forth as reformers and 
innovators, finally extinguished the academy and the vogue of 
Fontana. His subjects were in the way of sacred and profane 
history and of fable. He has left a large quantity of work in 
Bologna,— the picture of the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,*’ in the 
church of S. Maria delle Grazie, being considered his masterpiece 
— not unlike the style of Paul Veronese. He died in Rome in 
1597 * 

FONTANE, THEODOR (1819-1898), German poet and novelist, 
was bom at Neu-Ruppin on the 30th of December 1819. At 
the ^e of sixteen he was apprenticed to a chemist, and after 
qualifying as an apothecary, he found employment in Leipzig 
and Dresden. In 1844 he travelled in England, and settling 
in Berlin devoted himself from 1849 to literature. He made 
repeated journeys to England, interesting himself in old English 
^llads, and as the firstfruits of his tours published Kin Sommer 
tn London (1854) ; Aus England^ Siudien and Brief e (i860) and 
Jenseit des Tweed, Bilder und Brief e aus Schoitland (i860). 
Fontane w^ particularly attached to the Mark of Brandenburg, 
in which his home lay ; he was proud of its past achievements, 
and delighted in the growth of the capital city, Berlin. The 
fascination which the country of his birth had for him may be 
seen in his delightfully picturesque Wanderungen durch die Mark 
Brandenburg (1862-1882, 4 vols.). He also described the wars of 
Prussia in Der schleswig-holsieinische Krieg im Jahre 1864 (1866) 
and Der deutsche Krieg von 1S66 (1869). He proceeded to the 
theatre of war in 1870, and, being taken prisoner at Vaucoulcurs, 
remained three months in captivity. His experiences he narrates 
in Kriegsgefangen. ErUbtes 1870 (1871), and he published the 
result of his observations of the campaign in Der Krieg gegen 
Frankreich (1874-1876). Like most of his contempo- 

raries, he at first sought inspiration for his poetry in the heroes 
of other countries. His Gedichte (1851) and ballads Manner und 
Hdden (i860) tell of England's glories in bygone days. Then the 
achievements of his own countrymen entered into rivalry, and 
these, as an ardent patriot, he immortalized in poem and narra- 
tive. It is, however, as a novelist that Fontane is best known. 
His fine historical romance Vor dem Siurm (1878) was followed 
by a series of novels of modem life: VAduUera (1882); Schach 
vonWuthenow{i%%2)] Irrungen,Wirrungen{im); Siine(iSgo); 
Unwiederbringlick {iSgj); Effi Briest{iSg$); Der Siechlin(jSgg), 
in which with fine literaiy tact Fontane adapted the realistic 
methods and social criticism of contemporary French fiction to 
the conditions of Prussian life. He died on the 20th of vSeptember 
1898 at Berlin. 

Fontane’s Gesammelte Romane und Erzdhlungen were published in 
12 vols. (1890-1891 ; 2nd ed., 1905). For his life see the auto- 
biographical works Meine Kindetjahte (1894) and Von tteanzig bis 
dreissig (1898), also Briefs an seine Familie (1905) ^also F. Servaes. 
Theodor Fontane (1900), 

FONTANES, LOUIS, Marquis de (1757-1821), French poet and 
politician, was bom at Niort (Deux Sevres) on the 6th, of March 
1757. He belonged to a noble Protestant family of Languedoc 
which had been reduced to poverty by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. His father and grandfather remained Protestant, 
but he was himself brought up as a Catholic. His parents died 
in 1 774-1 7 7 5 j and in 1777 Fontanes went to Paris, where he 
found a friend in the dramatist J. F. Ducis. His first published 
poems, some of which were inspired by English models, appeared 
in the Almanack des Muses ; Le Cri de mon coeur,” describing 
his own sad childhood, in 1778; and “La For6t de Navarre” 
in 1780. His translation from Alexander Pope, LEssai sur 
Vhomme, was published with an elaborate preface in 1783, and 
La Chartreuse and Le Jour des morts in the same year, 
Le Verger in 1788 and hb tpitre sur Vidit en faveur des 
non^catholiques, and the Essai sur Vastronomie in 1789. 
Fontanes was a moderate reformer, and in 1790 he became 
joint-editor of the Modirateur, He married at Lyons in 1792, 
and hb wile's first child was bom during their flight from the 


siege of that town. Fontanes was in hiding in Paris when the four 
citizens of Lyons were sent to the Convention to protest against 
the cruelties of Collot d’Herbois. The petition was drawn up 
by Fontanes, and the authorship being discovered, he fled from 
Paris and found shelter at Sevran, near Livry, and afterwards 
at Andelys. On the fall of Robespierre he was made professor 
of literature in the ]j)cole Centrale des Quatre-Nations, and he 
was one of the original members of the Institute. In the 
Memmal, a journal edited by La Harpe, he discreetly advocated 
reaction to the monarchical principle. He was exiled by the 
Directory and made his way to London, where he was closelv 
associated with Chateaubriand. He soon returned to France, 
and his admiration for Napoleon, who commissioned him to 
write m eloge on Washington, secured his return to the Institute 
and his political promotion. In 1802 he was elected to the legis- 
lative chamber, of which he was president from 1804 to 1810. 
Other honours and titles followed. He has been accused of 
servility to Napoleon, but he had the courage to remonstrate 
with him on the judicial murder of the due d’Enghien, and as 
grand master of the university of Paris (1808-1815) he con- 
sistently supported religious and monarchical principles. He 
acquiesced in the Bourbon restoration, and was made a marquis 
in 1817. He died on the 17th of March 1821 in Paris, leaving 
eight cantos of an unfinished epic poem entitled La Grice sauvee. 

The verse of Fontanes is polished and musical in the style of 
the 1 8th century. It was not collected until 1839, when Sainte- 
Beuve edited the CEuvres (2 vols.) of Fontanes, with a sym- 
pathetic critical study of the author and his career. But by 
that time the Romantic movement was in the ascendant and 
Fontanes met with small appreciation. 

FONTBNAY-LE-COMTE, a town of western France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Vendde 30 m. N.E. 
of I.a Rochelle on the State railway between that town and 
Saumur. Pop. (1906) town, 7639; commune, 10,326. Fontenay, 
an ancient and straggling town, is situated a few miles south of 
the forest of Vouvant and on both banks of the Vendee, at the 
point where it becomes navigable. The church of Notre-Dame 
(15th to 1 8th centuries), which has a fine spire and a richly 
sculptured western entrance, and the church of St Jean (i6th 
and 17th centuries) are the chief religious buildings. The town 
has several houses of the 16th and 17th centuries. The most 
remarkable of these is the Hotel dc Terre Neuve (1595-1600), 
which contains much rich decoration together with collections 
of furniture and tapestry. Fontenay was the birthplace of many 
prominent men during the 15th and i6th centuries, and the 
Fontaine des Quatre-Tias, a fountain in the Renaissance style, 
given to the town by King Francis I., commemorates the fact. 
The chief square is named after Fran9ois Vi6te, the great 
mathematician, who was born at Fontenay in 1540. The public 
institutions of the town include a tribunal of first instance and 
a communal college. Among its industries are the manulacture 
of felt hats, oil and soap and timber-sawing, flour-milling and 
tanning. There is trade in horses, mules, timber, grain, fruit, &c. 

Fontenay was in existence as early as the time of the Gauls. 
The affix of “ comte ” is said to have been applied to it when it 
was taken by King Louis IX. from the family of Lusignan and 
given to his brother Alphonse, count of Poitou, under whom 
It became capital of Bas-Poitou. Ceded to the English by the 
treaty of Bretigny in 1360 it was retaken in 1372 by Duguesclin. 
It siffiered repeated capture during the Religious Wars of the 
i6th century, was dismantled in 1621 and was occupied both 
by the republicans and the Vendeans in the war of 1793. From 
1790 to 1806 it was capital of the department of Vendee. 

FONTENELLE, BERNARD LE BOVIER DE (1657-1757), 
French author, was bom at Rouen, on the nth of February 
1657. He died in Paris, on the 9th of January 175^, having 
thus very nearly attained the age of 100 years. His father was 
an advocate settled in Rouen, his mother a sister of the two 
Corneille. He was educated at the college of the Jesuits in his 
native city, and distinguished himself by the extraordinary 
prec^ity and versatility of his t^nts. His teachers, who 
readily appreciated these, were anxious for him to join their 
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Older, but his father had designed him for the bar^ and an 
advocate accordingly he became; but, having lost the first 
cause which was entrusted to him, he soon abandoned law and 
gave himself wholly to literar)^ pursuits. His attention was 
first directed to poetry ; and more than once he competed for 
prizes of the French Academy, but never with success. He 
visited Paris from time to time and established intimate relations 
with the abb6 de Saint Pierre, the abb6 Vertot and the mathe- 
matician Pierre Varignon. He witnessed, in 1680, the total 
failure of his tragedy Aspar, Fontenclle afterwards acknowledged 
the justice of the public verdict by burning his unfortunate 
drama. His opera of Thetis et PeUc^ 1689, though highly praised 
by Voltaire, cannot be said to rise much above the others ; and 
it may be regarded as significant that of all his dramatic 
works not one has kept the stage. His Poesies pasiorales 
(1688) have no greater claim to permanent repute, being char- 
acterized by stiffness and affectation ; and the utmost that can 
be said for his poetry in general is that it displays much of the 
Limae labor, great purity of diction and occasional felicity of 
expression. 

His Letires galanies du chevalier d'ller . . ., published 
anonymously in 1685, was an lunusing collection of stories that 
immediately made its mark. In 1686 his famous allegory of 
Rome and Genc's^a, slightly disguised as the rival princesses 
Mreo and Fenegu, in the Relation de Tile de Bornh, gdvc proof 
of his daring in religious matters. But it was by his Nouveattx 
Dialogues des moris (1683) Fontenclle established a genuine 
claim to high literary rank ; and that claim was enhanced three 
years later by the appearance of the Entreiiens sur la pluralile 
des motides (1686), a work which was among the very first 
to illustrate the po.s.sibility of being scientific without being 
either unintere.sting or unintelligible to the ordinarj* reader. 
His object was to popularize among his countrymen the astro- 
nomical theories of Descartes ; and it may well be doubted if 
that philosopher ever ranked a more ingenious or successful 
expositor among his disciples. 

Hitherto Fontenclle had made his home in Rouen, but in 1687 
he removed to Paris ; and in the same year he published his 
Ilisioire des oracles, a book which made a considerable stir in 
theological and philosophical circles. It consisted of two essays, 
the first of which was dc.signed to prove that oracles were not 
given by the supernatural agency of demons, and the second 
that they did not cease with the birth of ('hrist. It excited the 
suspicion of the Church, and a Jesuit, by name Baltus, published 
a ponderous refutation of it ; but the peace-loving disposition 
of its author impelled him to leave his opponent unanswered. 
To the following year (1688) belongs his Digression sur les 
anciens et les modernes, in which he took the modem side in 
the controversy then raging ; his DotUes sur le system physique 
des causes occasionncllcs (against Malebranche) appeared shortly 
afterwards. 

In j 691 he was received into the French Academy in spite of 
the determined efforts of the partisans of the ancients m tliis 
quarrel, especially of Racine and Boileau, w'ho on four previous 
occasions had secured his rejection. He consequently was 
admitted a member Ixjth of the Academy of Inscriptions and of 
the Academy of Sciences ; and in 1697 he became perpetual 
secretary' to the latter body. This oflice he actually held for 
the long period of forty-two years ; and it was in this official 
capacity that he wrote the Hisioire du renouvellemefU de VAcadeniie 
des Sciences (Paris, 3 vols., 1708, 1717, 1722) containing extracts 
and analyses of the proceedings, and also the eloges of the members, 
written with great simplicity and delicacy. Perhaps the best 
known of his eloges, of which there are sixty -nine in ell, is that 
of his uncle Pierre Corneille. This was first printed in the 
Nouvelles de la republique des lettres (January 1685) and, as 
Vie de Corneille, w'as included in all the editions of Fontenelle’s 
(Euvres. The other important works ,of Fontenclle are his 
idements de la ghmetrie de I'infini (1727) and his Apologie des 
tourbillons (1752). Fontenclle forms a link between two very 
widel}^ different periods of French literature, that of Corneille, 
itacinc and Boileau pn the one hand, and that of Voltaire, 


D’^Alembert and Diderot on the other. It is not k 
great age alone that this can be said of him ; he k 
much in common with the beaux esprits of the 17th 
well as with the philosophes of the i8th. But it is to t\ 
ratlier than to the former period that he properly belong!^ 

He 1 ms no claim to Ixj regarded as a genius ; but, as Sujw 
Beuve has said, he well deserves a place “ dans la classeOy 
esprits infiniment distingues ” — distinguished, howe\'er, it ought 
to be added by intelligence rather than by intellect, and less 
by the power of saying much than by the power of saying a little 
well. In personal character he has sometimes been described 
as having been revoltingly heartless ; and it is abundantly 
plain that he was singularly incapable of feeling strongly the 
more generous emotions — a misfortune, or u fault, which revealed 
itself in many ways. “ 11 jaut avoir de Vame pour avoir du gout.'" 
But the cynical expressions of such a man are not to be taken 
too literally ; and the mere fact that I>e lived and died in the 
esteem of many friends suffices to show that the theoretical 
selfishness which he sometimes professed cannot have been 
consistently and at all times carried into practice. 

There have been several collective editions of Fontenclle ’s works, 
the first being printed in 3 voR at the iiiigue in 1728-1729. Ti»c 
best is that of Paris, in H vols, 8vo, i7of>. Some of his fu*paratc 
works have been very fretjuently reprinted and also translated. 
The Plurality des mondcs was translated into modern Greek in 1 794. 
Sainte-Keuve has an intere.sliiig e.ssay on hontonelle, with several 
u.seful relerences, in the Causeries du'lmidi, vol lii. See al.so Ville- 
main, Tableau de la litthntim panQaise an XVIIP' sihle ; the abb6 
Trublct, Mhnoires pour servir a Vhisknrc dc la vie cl des ouvrages 
de M. de Pontenellc (1759) ; A. Laborde-Milaa, PontencUe (1905), 
in the Grands ecrivains frati^ais ” series ; and L. Maigron, 
Fontenelle, rhomme, Voeuvre, I’tnfluence (Paris, 1906). 

FONTENOY, a village of Belgium, in the province of Hennegau, 
about 4 m. S.E. of Tournai, famous as the scene of the battle of 



Fontenoy, in which on the iilh of May 1745 the French army 
under Marshal Saxe defeated the Anglo-Allied army under the 
duke of Cuml^erland. The object of the French (see also 
Austrian Succession, War of the) was to cover the siege 
of the then important fortress of 'I'ournai, that of the Allies, 
who slowly advanced from the east, to relieve it. Informed 
of the impending attack, Louis XV., with the dauphin, came 
with all speed to witness the operations, and by his presence to 
give Saxe, who was in bad health and beset with private enemies, 
the support necessary to enable him to command effectively. 
Under Cumberland served the Austrian field-marshal Konigsegg, 
and, at the head of the Dutch contingent, the prince of Waldeck, 

The right of the French position (sec map) rested on the river 
at Antoing, which village was fortified and garrisoned, between 
Antoing and Fontenoy three square redoubts were constructed, 
and Fontenoy itself was put in a complete state of defence. On 
the left rear of this line, and separated from Fontenoy by some 
furlongs of open ground, another redoubt was made at the comer 
of the wood of Barry and a fifth towards Gavrain. The infantry 
was arrayed in deployed lines behind the Antoing-Fontenoy 
redoubts and the low ridge between Fontenoy and the wood; 
behind them was the cavalry. 'Pile approaches to Gavrain were 
guarded by a mounted volunteer corps called Grassins. At 
Calonne the marshal had constructed three military bridges 
against the contingency of a forced retreat. The force of the 
French was about i 5 o,ooo of all arms, not including 22,000 left 
in the lines before Tournai. Marshal Saxe himself, who was 
suffering from dropsy to such an extent that he was uiable to 
mount his horse, slept in a wicker chariot in the midst of the 
troops. At early dawn of the i ith of May, the Anglo-Hanoverian 
army with the Austrian contingent formed up in front of V 4 zon, 
facing towards Fontenoy and the wood, while the Dutch on their 
left extended the general line to Peronne. The total force was 
46,000, against about 52,000 whom Saxe could actually put into 
the line of battle. 

The plan of attack arranged by Cumberland, Konigsegg and 
Waldeck on the loth grew out of circumstances. A preliminary 
skirmish had cleared the broken ground immediately about 
V6zon and revealed a part of the defender’s dispositions. It was 
resolved that the Dutch should attack the front Antoing- 
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jhtenoy, ft^hile Outftberlattd should dehvsfr a flank attack 
igainst FontJSnoy and all in rear of it, by way of the open ground 
between Fontenoy and the wood. A great cavalry attack round 
the wood was projected but had to be given up, as in the late 
evening of the icrth the Allies’ light icavalry drew fire from its 
southern edge. Cumberland then •cwsdered his cavalry commander 
to form a screen facing Fontenoy, so as to aiver the formation of 
the infantry. On the morning of the iith another and most 
important modification had to be made. The advance was 
beginning when the redoubt at the corner of the wood became 
visible. Cumberland hastily told off brigadier James Ingoldshy 
(major and brevet-colonel ist Guards), with four regiments and 
an -artillery detadhment, to stonn this redoubt which, crossing 
its fire with tl>at of Fontenoy, seemed absolutely to inhibit the 
development of the flank attack. At 6 a.m. the brigade moved 
off, but it was irresolutely 'handled and halted time after time; 
and after waiting us long as possible, the British and Hanoverian 
cavalry under Sir Jam^ Campbell rode forward and extended 



in ihe plain, becoming at once the target for a furious cannonade 
whidh killed their leader and drove them back. ^Thereupon Sir 
John (Lord) Ligonier, Whose deployment the squadrons were 
to have covered, let them pass to the rear, and, hearing the ^ns 
df the Dutch towards Antoing, pushed the British fnrantr^Ffor- 
ward through the lanes, each unit on reaching open ground 
covering the exit and deployment of the one in rear, all tinder the 
French cannonade. This went on for two hours, and save* that 
it showed the magnificent discipline of the Btitiih and ^Hano- 
verian regiments, was a bad prelude to the rcaVattack. ' Cumber- 
land’s ofVn exertions brought a few small guns to the front of the 
Guards’ Brigade, and one of the first ‘shots from these killed 
Antoine Louis, due de Gramont, colonel of the Gardes Fran^aises, 
and anot]:ier Henri du Baraillon du Brocard, Saxe’s artillery 
commander. 

It was now 9 a.m., and while the guns from the wood redoubt 
battered the upright ranks of the Alues, Ingoldsby’s brigade was 
huddled together, motionless, on the right. Cumberland himself 
galloped thither, and under his reproaches Ingoldsby lost the 
last remnat^^ of self-possession. To Sir John Ligonier ’s aide- 
de-camp, wija delivered soon afterwards a bitterly formal ordei; 
to Ingpldsby sullenly replied that the duke'^s orders 

Were, tor him to advance in line with Ligonier’s main body. 


By now, too, the Dutch ^advance against Antoing-Fontenoy hid 
oollapsed. 

But on the right the cannonade and the blunders Ijogether 
had roused a stern and almost blind anger in the leaders and the 
men they led. IngoldSby was wounded, and hm successor, the 
Hanoverian general Zaatrow, .gave up the right attack and 
brought his battalions into the main body, A second half- 
hearted attack on Fontenoy itself, delivered by some Dutch 
troops, was almost made successful by the valour of two of these 
battalions (one of them being the tlien newly raised Highland 
regiment, the Black Watch) which came thither of their own 
accord. Keantime the young duke and the old Austrian ’field- 
marshal had agreed to take all risks and to storm througli 
between Fontenoy and the wood redoubt, and had launched 
great attack, one of the most celebrated in the history of war. 
The English infantry was in two lines. The Hanoverians on 
their left, owing to want of space, were compelled to file into third 
line behind the redcoats, and on their outer flanks were the 
battalions that had been with Ingoldsby. A few guns, man- 
drawn, accompanied the assaulting mass, and tlie cavalry 
foHowed. The column may have numbered 14,000 infantry. 
All the infantry battalions closed on their centre, the normal 
three ranks becoming six. If the proper distances between lines 
were preserved, the mass must have fanned an oblong about 
500 yds X 600 yds (excluding the cavalry). 

The duke of Cumberland placed himself at the head of the 
front line and gave the signal to advance. Slowly and in parade 
order, drums beating and colours flying, the mass advanced, 
straight up the gentle slope, which was swept everywhere by 
the flanking artillery of the defence. Then, when the first line 
reached the low crest on the ends of which stood the French 
artillety, the fire, hitherto convergent, became a full enfilade 
from both sides, and at the same moment tlie enemy’s horse and 
foot became visible beyond. A brief pause ensued, and the 
front gradually contracted as regiments shouldered inwards to 
avoid the fire. 'J'hen the French advanced, and the Guards 
Brigade and the Gardes Fran^aises met face to face. Captain 
Lord Charles If ay (d. 1760), lieutenant of the First (Grenadier) 
Guards, suddenty ran in front of the line, took off his hat to the 
enemy 'and drank to them from a pocket flask, shouting a taunt, 
“We hope you will *stand till we come up to you, and not ‘Swim 
the river os you did at Bettingen,” then, turning to his own men, 
he called for three cheers. The astonished French -olficerB 
retunied the salute and gave a ragged counter-cheer. Whether 
or not ‘the French, as legend states, were asked and refused to 
fire first, the whole Brithlh Hne fired one treiHiendous series of 
vdlleys by companies. 50 Officers and 760 men of the three 
foremost French regiments fell at once, and «t so appalling a 
loss the remnant br^ amd fled. Three ^hundred paces tether 
on st!ood Hhe second 'line -of the French, and slowly the moss 
advanced, firing regular volleys. It was now well inaidc Hhe 
French position, 'Ottd 'no longer 'felt the enfifede fire ithat •‘Swept 
thc'crost It had passed uver. By now, as the rear lines closed irp, 
the ‘ assaiilants were practically In square and repelled various 
partial attacks coming from all sides. The Regiment du -Roi 
lost ‘.-^Officers and 345 men at the hands of the Second (Gold- 
stream) iGuatds. But these counter-attacks gained a few 
precious rriittutesfer the French. It was the- crisis of ‘the battle. 
The 'king, though the court meditated flight, stood 'steady with 
the dauphin at his side,— Fontenoy was the one ^at day of 
Louis XV.’s life,— and Baxe, ill as he was, mounted his horse to 
collect his cavaliy for a charce. The British and Hammkns 
were now At a ‘standstill. More and heavier counter-^trAkes 
were repulsed, but no prO|;^ress was made their cavalry wim un- 
I able to get to the front, and^Saxe was by now tbinkingOf vtetjory 1 
Captain Isnard of the ToUraine regiment suggested aftilleiy to 
batter the face of the square, ‘p)repaflratoiy to a final charge. 
General Lfiwendahl gallop^ up to Saxe, crying, “ This is a great 
day for the king ; they will never -escape! ” The nearest guns 
were planted in front of the assailants, and used with enect. 
The infantry, led by Lowcndahl, fastened itself on the sides of 
the square, the regiments of Normandy and Vaisseaux and 
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Tffeh Brigade conspicuous above the rest. On the front, waiting 
for the cannon to do its work, were the Maison dii Roi, the Gendar- 
merie and all the light cavalr}^, under Saxe himself, the duke of 
Richelieu and count d’Estrdcs. The left wing of the Allies was 
still inactive, and troops were brought up from Anloing and 
Fontenoy to support the final blow. About 2 p.m. it w'as de- 
livered, and in eight minutes the square was broken. As the 
infantiy retired across the plain in small stubborn groups the 
French fire still made havoc in their ranks, but all attempts 
to close with them were repulsed by the terrible volleys, and 
they regained the broken ground about Vdzon, whence they had 
come. Cumberland himself and all the senior generals remained 
with the rearguard. 

The losses pX Fontenoy W'ere, as might be expected, somewhat 
less ‘than normally heavy when distributed over the whole of 
both armies, but exceedingly severe in the units really engaged. 
Eight out of nineteen regiments of British infantry lost over 
■200 men, two of these more than 300. A tribute to the loyally 
■and discipline of the l^itish, as compared with the generality 
of armies- in those days, may be found in the fact that the three 
Guards’ regiments had no “ missing ” men whatev^er. Tlie 23rd 
(Royal Welsh Fusiliers) had 322 casualties. Bo.schlangcFs 
Hanoverian regiment suffered even more heavily, and four 
others of that nation hud 200 or more casualties. The total 
loss was about 7500, that of the French 7200. The French 

Roj'ul ” regiment lost 30 officers and ^45 men ; some other 
regimental casualties have been metuioned aix)ve. 'J'he Butch 
lost a bare 7 % of their strength. 

Fontenoy was in the i8th century what the attack of the 
Prussian Guards at St Privat is to-day, a for military 

theorists. Bu t the technical feat ures of the battle are completely 
overshadowed by its epic interest, and above all it illustrates 
the permanent and unchangeable military characteristics of the 
British and French nations. 

PONTEVRAULT, or Fontevrattd (Lat. Fans Ebraldi), a 
town of western France, in the department of Maine-et-Loire, 
10 m. S.E. of Saumur by road and 2J m. from the confluence of 
the Loire and Vienne. Pop. (1906) 1279. It is situated in the 
midst of tire forest of Foute\Tault. Tire interest of the place 
centres in its abbey, which since 1804 has been utilized and abused 
as a central house of detention for convicts. The church (12th 
century' ), of which only the choir and apse are appropriated to 
divine service, has a beautiful nave formerly covered by four 
cupolas destroyed in 1816. There is a fifth cupola alx)ve the 
crossing. In a chapel in the south transept are the effigies of 
Henry II. of England, of his wife Eleanor of Guienne, of Richard 
I. of England and of Isaljella of Angoultee, wife of John of 
England— Eleanor’s being of oak and the rest of stone. The 
cloister, refectory and chapterdiouse date from the i6th century. 
The second court of the abbey contains a remarkable building, 
the Tour d’Rvrault (12th century), which long went under the 
misnomer of chupHlcftmvrmre, but was in -reality the old kitchen. 
Details and diagrams will be found in Viollet^leDuc’s Dicthmaire 
de Veertkiieettere, Tliere are three stories, the whole being 
surmounted by a pyramidal structure. 

'The Vrdar of Fontevratilt was founded about 1100 by Robert 
of Arbrissel, wlio was ‘bom in the village of Arbrissel or Arbresec, 
in the dioce.se of Rennes, and attained great fame as a preacher 
and ascetic. The establishment was a double monastery, 
containing a nunnery of 300 nuns and a monastery of 200 irronfe, 
separated completely so that no communication was allowed 
except in the church, where the services were carried on in 
common ; there were, moreover, a hospital for 120 lepers and 
other sick, and a penitentiary for fallen women, both worked by 
the nuns. The basis of the life was the Benedictine nile, but the 
observance of abstinence and silence went beyond it in stringency. 
The' special feature of the institute was that the abbess ruled 
the monks ^as well as the nuns. At the beginning the order had 
a 'great vogue, and at the time of Robert’s death, 1117, there 
were -several monasteries and 3000 nuns ; afterwards the number 
of monasteries reached 57, all organized on the same plan. The 
institute never throve out of France ; there were attempts to 


introduce it into Spain and England : m Englah. 
three houses — at Ambresbury (Amesbnry in'Wiltshire"), 
and Westwood in Worcestershire. The nuns in Engk 
France were recruited from the highest families, and th6 
of Fontevrault, who was the superior-general of the whole c 
was usually of the royal family of France. 

See P. H(!!lyot, 'Hist, dcs ordres yeli^lfrisjis (1718), vi. cc. 12, 13* 
Max Heimbncher, Orden and (1007), i. 46 ; the-arts. 

“ Fontevrauld " ;in VVotaser amd Wdte, Kirciienlextcon (ed. 2),.iaiiil 
in Herzog-Hauck, RdaUncyklopadic {ed, 3), supply full referenouB 
to the literature. The most recent mcaiograph is Edouard, Font- 
evrauU ct ses momimcnts (1875); lor tin- later history see att. by 
Edmund Bishop in Dimimde lievteui (iHBO). (E. E. B.) 

POOD (like the vetb “ to feed,” from a Teutonic noot, whence 
0 . Eng. fuda ; cf. ” fodder ” ; connected v/ith Gr. irorctir^ai, 
to feed), the general term for what is eaten by man and other 
creature.s for the sustenance of life. The scientific aspect of 
human food is dealt with under NutrttjON and Diete-hcs. 

The influence of a normal diet upon the health of 
man (we exclude here the question of diet in illness, which must 
depend on the abnormal conditions existing) Ixjgins at the 
.earliest stage of h is life. N 0 food has as yet been foundso suitable 
for the young of all animals as their mother’s milk. Tliis, however, 
has not been from want Of seeking. Dr Brouzet (Sitr V education 
media nale des enfantSy i. p. 165) had such a bad opinion of human 
mothers, tliat he expressed a wish for the state to interfere and 
prevent them from suckling their children, lest they .should 
communicate immorality and disease ! A .still more deiertnined 
pessimist w'as the famous chemist Van Tlelmont, who thought 
life had been reduced to its present shortness by our inborn 
propensities, and proposed to sub.stitute bread boiled in beer 
and honey for milk, wliioh latter ho calls “ brute’s food.” Baron 
Justus von Liebig, as the result of his chemical researches, 
introduced a “ food for infants,” which in more modem days 
has been followed by a multiplication of patent foods. A close 
imihition of human milk may also be made by the addition to 
fresh cow’s milk of half its bulk of soft water, in each pint of 
which has b(;cn mixed a heaped-up teaspoonful Of powdered 
“ sugar of milk ” and a pinch of pho.sphate of lime. These 
artificial substitutes for the natural nutriment have their value 
where for any reason it is not available. The wholcsomest food, 
however, for the first six months is certainly mother’s milk alone. 
A vigorous baby can indeed bear with impunity much rough 
usage, and often appears none the worse for a certain quantity 
of farinaceous food ; but the majority do not get habituated to 
it without an exhibition of dislike which indicates rebelljon of 
the bowels. It is only when the teeth are on their way to the 
front, as shown by dribbling, that the parotid glands secrete 
an active saliva capable of digesting bread stuffs. Till then 
anything but milk must be given tentatively, and considered 
in the light of a means of education for its future mode of nutrition. 

T’hc time for weaning should be fixed partly by the child’s 
age, p^tly by the growth of the teeth. The first group of teeth 
nine times out of ten consists of the lower central front teeth, 
which may appear any time during the sixth and seventh month. 
The mother may then begin to diminish the number of suckling 
times ; and by a month she can have reduced them to twice 
a day, so as to be ready when the second group makes its way 
through the upper front gums to cut off the supply altogether. 
The third group, the lateral incisors and first grinders, usually 
after the first anniversary of birth, give notice that solid food 
oan be chewed. But it is prudent to let dairy milk form a con- 
siderable portion of the fare till the eye-teeth are cut, whith 
seldom happens til! the eighteenth or twentieth month. 

Childhood and Youth.— ‘At this stage of life the diet must 
obviously be the best which is a tran.sition from that of infancy 
to that of adult age. Growth is not completed, but yet entire 
surrender of every consideration to the claim of growth is not 
possible, nor indeed desirable. Moreover, that abundance of 
adipose tissue, or reserve new growth, which a baby can bear 
is an impediment to the due education of the muscles of the boy 
or girl. The supply of nutriment need not be so continuous as 
before, but at the same time should be more frequent th a n for 
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jhtenoy, ft^hile Outftberlattd should dehvsfr a flank attack 
igainst FontJSnoy and all in rear of it, by way of the open ground 
between Fontenoy and the wood. A great cavalry attack round 
the wood was projected but had to be given up, as in the late 
evening of the icrth the Allies’ light icavalry drew fire from its 
southern edge. Cumberland then •cwsdered his cavalry commander 
to form a screen facing Fontenoy, so as to aiver the formation of 
the infantry. On the morning of the iith another and most 
important modification had to be made. The advance was 
beginning when the redoubt at the corner of the wood became 
visible. Cumberland hastily told off brigadier James Ingoldshy 
(major and brevet-colonel ist Guards), with four regiments and 
an -artillery detadhment, to stonn this redoubt which, crossing 
its fire with tl>at of Fontenoy, seemed absolutely to inhibit the 
development of the flank attack. At 6 a.m. the brigade moved 
off, but it was irresolutely 'handled and halted time after time; 
and after waiting us long as possible, the British and Hanoverian 
cavalry under Sir Jam^ Campbell rode forward and extended 



in ihe plain, becoming at once the target for a furious cannonade 
whidh killed their leader and drove them back. ^Thereupon Sir 
John (Lord) Ligonier, Whose deployment the squadrons were 
to have covered, let them pass to the rear, and, hearing the ^ns 
df the Dutch towards Antoing, pushed the British fnrantr^Ffor- 
ward through the lanes, each unit on reaching open ground 
covering the exit and deployment of the one in rear, all tinder the 
French cannonade. This went on for two hours, and save* that 
it showed the magnificent discipline of the Btitiih and ^Hano- 
verian regiments, was a bad prelude to the rcaVattack. ' Cumber- 
land’s ofVn exertions brought a few small guns to the front of the 
Guards’ Brigade, and one of the first ‘shots from these killed 
Antoine Louis, due de Gramont, colonel of the Gardes Fran^aises, 
and anot]:ier Henri du Baraillon du Brocard, Saxe’s artillery 
commander. 

It was now 9 a.m., and while the guns from the wood redoubt 
battered the upright ranks of the Alues, Ingoldsby’s brigade was 
huddled together, motionless, on the right. Cumberland himself 
galloped thither, and under his reproaches Ingoldsby lost the 
last remnat^^ of self-possession. To Sir John Ligonier ’s aide- 
de-camp, wija delivered soon afterwards a bitterly formal ordei; 
to Ingpldsby sullenly replied that the duke'^s orders 

Were, tor him to advance in line with Ligonier’s main body. 


By now, too, the Dutch ^advance against Antoing-Fontenoy hid 
oollapsed. 

But on the right the cannonade and the blunders Ijogether 
had roused a stern and almost blind anger in the leaders and the 
men they led. IngoldSby was wounded, and hm successor, the 
Hanoverian general Zaatrow, .gave up the right attack and 
brought his battalions into the main body, A second half- 
hearted attack on Fontenoy itself, delivered by some Dutch 
troops, was almost made successful by the valour of two of these 
battalions (one of them being the tlien newly raised Highland 
regiment, the Black Watch) which came thither of their own 
accord. Keantime the young duke and the old Austrian ’field- 
marshal had agreed to take all risks and to storm througli 
between Fontenoy and the wood redoubt, and had launched 
great attack, one of the most celebrated in the history of war. 
The English infantry was in two lines. The Hanoverians on 
their left, owing to want of space, were compelled to file into third 
line behind the redcoats, and on their outer flanks were the 
battalions that had been with Ingoldsby. A few guns, man- 
drawn, accompanied the assaulting mass, and tlie cavalry 
foHowed. The column may have numbered 14,000 infantry. 
All the infantry battalions closed on their centre, the normal 
three ranks becoming six. If the proper distances between lines 
were preserved, the mass must have fanned an oblong about 
500 yds X 600 yds (excluding the cavalry). 

The duke of Cumberland placed himself at the head of the 
front line and gave the signal to advance. Slowly and in parade 
order, drums beating and colours flying, the mass advanced, 
straight up the gentle slope, which was swept everywhere by 
the flanking artillery of the defence. Then, when the first line 
reached the low crest on the ends of which stood the French 
artillety, the fire, hitherto convergent, became a full enfilade 
from both sides, and at the same moment tlie enemy’s horse and 
foot became visible beyond. A brief pause ensued, and the 
front gradually contracted as regiments shouldered inwards to 
avoid the fire. 'J'hen the French advanced, and the Guards 
Brigade and the Gardes Fran^aises met face to face. Captain 
Lord Charles If ay (d. 1760), lieutenant of the First (Grenadier) 
Guards, suddenty ran in front of the line, took off his hat to the 
enemy 'and drank to them from a pocket flask, shouting a taunt, 
“We hope you will *stand till we come up to you, and not ‘Swim 
the river os you did at Bettingen,” then, turning to his own men, 
he called for three cheers. The astonished French -olficerB 
retunied the salute and gave a ragged counter-cheer. Whether 
or not ‘the French, as legend states, were asked and refused to 
fire first, the whole Brithlh Hne fired one treiHiendous series of 
vdlleys by companies. 50 Officers and 760 men of the three 
foremost French regiments fell at once, and «t so appalling a 
loss the remnant br^ amd fled. Three ^hundred paces tether 
on st!ood Hhe second 'line -of the French, and slowly the moss 
advanced, firing regular volleys. It was now well inaidc Hhe 
French position, 'Ottd 'no longer 'felt the enfifede fire ithat •‘Swept 
thc'crost It had passed uver. By now, as the rear lines closed irp, 
the ‘ assaiilants were practically In square and repelled various 
partial attacks coming from all sides. The Regiment du -Roi 
lost ‘.-^Officers and 345 men at the hands of the Second (Gold- 
stream) iGuatds. But these counter-attacks gained a few 
precious rriittutesfer the French. It was the- crisis of ‘the battle. 
The 'king, though the court meditated flight, stood 'steady with 
the dauphin at his side,— Fontenoy was the one ^at day of 
Louis XV.’s life,— and Baxe, ill as he was, mounted his horse to 
collect his cavaliy for a charce. The British and Hammkns 
were now At a ‘standstill. More and heavier counter-^trAkes 
were repulsed, but no prO|;^ress was made their cavalry wim un- 
I able to get to the front, and^Saxe was by now tbinkingOf vtetjory 1 
Captain Isnard of the ToUraine regiment suggested aftilleiy to 
batter the face of the square, ‘p)repaflratoiy to a final charge. 
General Lfiwendahl gallop^ up to Saxe, crying, “ This is a great 
day for the king ; they will never -escape! ” The nearest guns 
were planted in front of the assailants, and used with enect. 
The infantry, led by Lowcndahl, fastened itself on the sides of 
the square, the regiments of Normandy and Vaisseaux and 
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follows :-“The canister, which has been made either by the use 
of solder or by folding machinery only, is packed with the material 
to be preserved, and a little water having been added to fill the 
interstices the lid is secured by soldering or folding, generally 
the former. Sterilization is effected by placing the tins in 
pressure chambers, which are heated by steam to 120° C. or more. 
The tins are exposed to that temperature for such time as 
experience has shown to be necessary to heat the contents 
throughout to at least 100® C. The temperature is then allowed 
to fall slowly to below the boiling-point of water, when the 
tins can be taken out of the pressure chamber, or they are placed 
in pans filled with water or a solution of calcium chloride and 
are therein heated till thoroughly cooked. Sometimes a small 
aperture is pierced through the lid, to allow of the escape of the 
expanding air, such holes being before cooling closed by means 
of a drop of solder. This process, which was originally intro- 
duced by Fran9ois Appert early in the 19th century, is employed 
on an enormous scale, especially in America. The use of 
lacquered tins, having the inner surface of the tin covered with 
a heat-resisting varnish, is gradually extending. Imperfect 
sterilization shows itself in many cases by gas development 
within the tin, which causes the ends to become convex and 
drummy. More frequently than not the contents of the larger 
tins, containing meat or other animal products, are not absolutefy 
"tcrilc, but the conditions are mostly such that the organisms 
which have survived the cooking process cannot develop. When 
they can develop without formation of gas dangerous products 
of decomposition may be produced without showing themselves 
to taste or smell. Numerous cases of so-called ptomaine poison- 
ing have thus occurred ; these are more frequently associated 
with preserved fish and lobster than with meats, although no 
class of preserved animal food is free from liability of ptomaine 
formation. The formation of poisonous substances has never 
been traced to preserved fruit or other material poor in nitrogen. 
The mode of preserving food in china or glass is quite similar, 
but the losses by breakage are not inconsiderable. Food which 
has been preserved in tins is sometimes transferred to glass and 
re-sterilized, the feeling against “ tinned ” food caused by the 
“ Chicago scandals ” not having entirely subsided. Were it not 
for the facts that sterilization is rarely quite perfect, and that the 
food attacks the tin, the contents of tin canisters ought to keep 
for an indefinite length of time. Under existing circumstances, 
however, there is a distinct limit to the age of soundness of 
canned food. 

Preservation by Chemicals, — Salt is the oldest chemical pre- 
servative and, either alone or in conjunction with .saltpetre and 
w'ith wood-smoke, has been used for many centuries, mainly as 
a meat preservative. It is used either dry in layers strewn on 
the surface of the meat or fish to be preserved, or in the form of 
brine in which the meat is submerged or which is injected into 
the carcasses. The preserving power of salt is but moderate. 
It has the great advantage that in ordinary doses it is non- 
injurious, that an excess at once betrays itself in the taste, and 
that it can be readily removed by soaking in water. When 
aided by wood-smoke, which depends for its preservative power 
upon traces of creosote and formaldehyde, it is, however, quite 
efficient. The addition of saltpetre is principally for the purpose 
of giving to the meat a bright pink tint. The strongly saline 
taste of pickled meat or salted butter appears gradually to have 
become repugnant to a large part of mankind, and other pre- 
servatives have come into use, possessing greater bactericidal 
power and less taste. The serious objection attaching to them 
is discussed in the article Adulteration. At the present time 
the use of borax or boracic acid is almost universal in England. 
Meat which has been exposed to the vapours of formaldehyde, 
and has thus been superficially sterilized, is also coming into 
commerce in increasing quantities. Formaldehyde in itself is 
distinrtly poisonous, and has the property of combining with 
albuminoids and rendering them completely insoluble m the 
digestive secretions. Salicylic and benzoic acids are not in- 
frequently used to stop fermentation of saccharine beverages 
or ueterioration of so-called potted meats,’’ which are supposed 


to last fresh and sweet on the consumer’s table for 
length of time. Sulphurous acid and sulphites are l 
in the preservation of thin ales, wine and fruit, aru. 
fluoride has been found in butter. The whole of these sub. 
possess decided and injurious physiological properties. Ak 
now rarely forms a preservative of food material, its employrtx 
being confined to small fruit. The use of sugar as a preservatk. 
depends upon the fact that, although in a dilute solution it 
is highly prone to fermentation and other decomposition, it 
possesses bactericidal properties when in the form of a concen- 
trated syrup. A sugar solution containing 30 % of water or less 
does not undergo any biological change ; in the presence of 
organic acids, like those contained m fruit, growth of organisms 
is inhibited when the percentage of water is somewhat greater. 
Upon this fact depends the use of sugar in the manufacture of 
jams, marmalades and jellies. Moulds may grow on the surface 
of such saccharine preparations, but the interior remains un- 
affected and unaltered. 

Preservation by Drying. — Food materials in which the percent- 
age of moisture is small (not exceeding about 8 are but little 
liable to bacterial growths, at most to the attacks of innocent 
Penicillium, Nature preserves the germs in seeds and nuts, 
which are laden with otherwise decomposable food material, 
by the simple expedient of water removal. 'Fhc life of cereal 
grains and many seeds appears to be unlimited. By the removal 
of water the most perishable materials, like meat or eggs, can be 
rendered unchangeable, except so far as the inevitable oxidation 
of the fatty substances contained in them is concerned and 
which is independent of life-action. The drying of meat, upon 
which a generation ago inventors bestowed a great deal of 
attention, has become almost obsolete, excepting for compara- 
tively small articles or animals, like ox tongues or tails and fish. 
It has been superseded even among Ic.ss civilized communities 
by the spread of canned food. Pruit, however, is very largely 
preserved in the dried state. Grapes arc sun-dried and thus form 
currants, raisins and sultanas, the last variety being often 
bleached by the addition of sulphites. Plums, apples and pears 
are artificially dried in ovens on wooden battens or on wire 
sieves ; from the latter they are apt to become contaminated 
with notable quantities of zinc. Excellent preparations of dried 
vegetables, including potatoes, carrots, onions, P’rench beans 
and cabbiiges, are also manufactured. 

The utilization of meat in the form of meat extract belongs to 
some extent to this class of preserved foods. Its origin is due 
to J. von Liebig and Max von Pettenkofer, and dates from the 
middle of the 19th century. The soluble material is extracted 
mainly from beef, in Australia to some extent from mutton, 
by means of warm water ; the albumen is coagulated by heat 
and removed, and the broths thus obtained are evaporated in 
vacuo until the extract contains no more than about 20 % of 
water. One pound of extract is obtained from about 25 lb of lean 
beef. 

Preservation by Rejrigeration.^Ki or Mow the freezing-point 
of water fungoid organisms are incapable of growth and multipli- 
cation. Although it has been asserted that many of them perish 
when kept for some time in the frozen condition, it is certain that 
the vast majority of bacteria and their germs remain merely 
dormant. Even so highly organized structures as cereal seeds 
do not suffer in vitality on being kept for a considerable length 
of time at the far lower temperature of liquid air. Biological 
change is, therefore, arrested at freezing-point, and as long as 
that temperature is maintained food material remains unaltered, 
except for physical changes depending upon the evaporation 
of water and of volatile flavouring matters, or chemical altera- 
tions due to oxidation. 

Refrigeration, therefore, affords the means of keeping for a 
reasonably long time, and without the addition of any pre- 
servative substance, food in a raw condition. It is the only 
process of preservation which from a sanitary point of view is 
entirely unobjectionable as ordinarily an^i properly employed4 
Its introduction on a commercial scale has more powerfully 
affected the economic conditions of England and, to a less degree, 





^rl^ie lUiuted. States than any other scientific advance since the 
railways iiad steamboats. Enormous q\^an titles 
qt frozen, wcasses, butter, fruit, vegetables and fish are intro- 
duced, in tlie fresh condition into Great, Britain and -stored until 
required. Extreme fluctuations of sui^Jy or of, price have 
become almost, impassible, and the abundance of Australian and 
New Zealand , ranches, and of West Indian orclmrds, has been 
made readDy acoessible to the British consumer. For household 
purppacs cooling in ioc-chests or ice-chambers sufua^s to pre- 
serve, food on a comparatively small scale. The icc used for the 
nurpose comes, to a small extent, from natural sources, stored 
from the winter or imported from northern countries.; a far 
larger quantity is artificially produced by the methods described 
in, the article on Refhige hating, wliich also contains an account 
of the means by which low temperatures are produced for. 
industrial purposes of importation and storage. Fleets of 
steamships fitted with refrigerating machinery and insulated 
cold-rooms arc omployed in carrying the food materials, which 
are deposited in cold-stores at docli, warehouses, markets and 
holds- The first cargo of frozen meat was shipped in July 1873 
from Melbourne, but arrived in October in an unsatisfactory 
state. In i&75--i87,6 sound frozen meat came from America. 
The first cargo of frozen meat was successfully brouglit to the 
United Xingdom in 1880 from Australia in the “ Strathlevcn,'' 
fitted with a Bell-Golcman air macliine. The temperature in the 
cold-.storagc rooms is genertdly kept near 34° F., whilst in the 
dulling, chandlers a somewhat .lower, and in the freezing room or 
ohambera a much lower temperature (between^ 0® and 10° F.) 
is. maintained. Tlie carcasses to be frozen should be cooled 
slowly at first to ensure even freezing throughout and to prevent 
damagg by the unequal expansion of the outer layer of icc. 
Tho. carcasses, when freezing must be hung separated from each 
Qtheic, but for storage or transportation they arc packed -tightly 
togetlier. Fish such as salmon is washed, thoroughly cleansed, 
^nd frozen, on trays. Butter slwuld be cooled as rapidly as 
ppssible to about io®X ; its composition as regards proportion 
oi volatile fatty-acidsj &c., remains absolutely unaltered for 
year5; Cheese should only be cold-stored when nearly ripe and 
stonld not be frozen. Eggs must be carefully selected, each 
one., being Inspected by oandle-light. They axe placed in cases 
hedding about three hundred, wliich are taken first to a room 
in which they arc slowly cooled to about 33° F., and are then kept 
in store Jpet .below freezing-point. Particular, attention mus.t be 
paid to the relative humidity of the air in egg stores. Fruit 
should be quite fresh ; grapes may be chilled to 26^ F., while 
lemons, cannot safely be kept at a lower temperature than 36®. 
The* time during, which soft fruit oaabe.kept even in cold^store 
islimitod^ and dnes not exceed about six weeks. 

In ^ early days of the chilled-raeat trade considerable 
prejudice existed,against stored meat. While in many cases the 
flavour of fresh meat ia rather superior, the food valuers in.no 
way altered by cold-storage I * 

PrssfrmttQH Pickling, other than Salt . — Eor the reservation 
of - vegetables, viaegru'.or other solution of acetic acid ^is -used ’to 
adoimted extent. are submerged in lime-water ..or a dilute 
solution .of sodinm silicate (soluble glass).. During the storage 
ofj the more aqueous -white of egg yields by endosmosis a 
portion of its water to the more concentrated yollc, which thereby 
expands , and I renders its thin containing-mombrane- liable to 
ru^ujne-. Fidi, such as sardines, sprats and 'salmon, is preserved 
by poking in olive or other oil. 

'nierpreservation of the most important dairy product, namely, 
milk, deserves a>s^arate notice. It has already been stated that 
alkaUne. liquids, lixe milk, are more dilHcult .to sterilize by heat 
than acid materials. In consequence of the alteration in flavour 
which mUk undergoes by long continued boiling, and of tlie fact 

^ artWe by Mary E-.Pcnjimgton..m.tlie Year- 

hook (vjoS) of the U.S. Dept, of Ag^cultore, pp. 197-206, 

whh itfCr^rations of chickens kept in cold storages -for two and thre^e 
THe iwults thof© shown cast* oonaMUmblh denbt on the 
•iltcmiqpiof 'ovea^iwfr^aration.'ao) iao an iadeflnito-^' period in 
QC W qu n wKl.;, and. ft is. suggested that ,tha ^onsumptioa of l«Qzen*nieat 
ii)ax,ioaUy sccount for- vacioua modem diseases. 
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that milk forms perhaps the best medium for the growth and 
prop^ation of bacterial organisms, there is exceptional difficulty 
in its sterilization. As secreted by a healthy cow it is a perfectly 
sterile fluid, and, as shown by Sir. J. Lister; when drawn under 
aseptic conditions and kept under such, if remains definitely 
fresh and sweet. Bhcterial. and other polhitTon at the time of 
milking arises from the animal, the stable, the milker and the 
vessels. In animals suffering from tuberculosis and other 
bacterial affjfections the milk may he infected within the udder. 
Milk as it reaches the consumer rarely contains less than 50,000 
bacteria and often many millions per cubic centimetre. In fmsh 
country cream 100 millions per cubic centimetre are not unusuaL 
These bacteria are of many kinds, some of them spore-bearing, 
'fhe spores are more difficult to kill than the adult* organism. 
Tlie first step towards preservation Is the removal of the dirt 
unavoidably present, to the particles of which a considerable 
proportion of the bacteria adhere. Filtration through cloths or, 
better, the passing of the milk through centrifugals effects that 
removal. Subsequent treatment is preferably preceded by a 
breaking-up of the larger fat-globules by the projection of a jet 
of the milk under high pressures against a steel or agate plate, 
a process known as homogenizing. From homogenized milk the 
cream sepjirates slowly, and docs not form the coherent layer 
thrown up by ordinary milk. Heating is then effected either after 
bottling or by passing the milk continuously through pipes in 
which it is heated to from r6o° to 170° F. By a repetition of 
the heating process on two or more succeeding days, complete 
sterilization may be effected, although a single treatment is 
sufficient to render the milk stable for a few days. Many forms 
of pasteurizing apparatus for milk are in use. Since the general 
introduction of pa.sleurization of the skim-milk used in Denmark 
for the feeding of calves and pigs, tuberculosis in these animals 
has practically disappeared. On the continent of Europe the use 
of sterilized milk is .now very general. In England it has found 
little favour in households, but ismakingrapid progress on board 
ship. 

Milk which has been condensed has* for many years found a 
most extensive sale. The first effbrts to condense and thus 
preserve milk date from 1835, when an English patent was 
granted to Newton. In 1849 Horsford prepared condensed 
milk, with the addition of lactose. Commercially successful milk 
condensation began in 1856. TTie milk is heated to about 
180* F., and filled into large copper vacuum pans, after having 
been mixed with from 10 to 12 parts of sugar per 100 parts of 
milk. Evaporation takes place in the pans at about 122® F., 
andTs carried on till the milk is boiled down to such concentration 
that 100 parts of the condensed milk, inch ding the sugar, 
contain the solids of 300 parts* of* ntilk. Sweetened condensed 
milk, although rarely quite' sterile, keeps indefinitely, and is 
invariabK^ brougfttinio commerce irrtin canisters. The prepara- 
tion of sweetened rondensedimTkf forms one of the most important 
branches of manufacture in SWitaerfandand issteadfly increasing 
UT England." AHhough* milk* can quite well be preserved in the 
, form of cond^sed'unsweetened mitk, which dictetically possesses 
immense ■ advantages' over the ' sweetened milk in which the 
balance between carbohydrates and albuminoids is very un-- 
' fkvoumbK?, such unsweetened fnilk haslound little or no favour. 
KRIK powder is iraai uf act u red under various patents, the most 
succcssfiik of VHich depends ujxut the ^addition of sodram bi- 
carbonate’ and the subsequent rapid 'evaporation' of the miBc on 
stearo-heated 'revo lv ing’ iron cyKhdm^ Milk powder nmde from 
skhn-milk keeps well for considerable periods, but full-cream 
milk develops rancid or tedlbwy flavours by the' oxidation of the 
finely dmdbd butter-fat. It is largely employed in the prepara- 
tbn of^-calted milk' chocolates. (O. W.*) 

FWI*'(O.F¥. fdl, modem fou, foolish,, from a Late Latin use of 
fpSis, bellows, a baH fiUted with air, for aistupid person, a jester, 
a wffldd>ag)^ a bnffhon or jester. 

The-dass of professionia! fools or jesters, which leached its 
cuhninatingpoint of Influence and Tecogni*ed place and function 
Mir tHe social organism during the midSe ages, appears to have 
existed in afl'tfanes and countries: Not only have there always 
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hetn individuals naturall}* inclined and endoWi^ 'to atnusc others ; ‘ 
iheire has been besides in -most communities ‘a definite class, the 
members* of which rhavc used their powers or wea!knesses in this 
direction as a regular means of 'getting a livelihood. Savage 
jugglers, medrcine-men,,and even priests, have certainly much m 
common with the jester by profession. There existed in ancient 
Greece a distinct cliss of professed fOOls whose habits were not 
essentially , diflerent from those of the jesters of the middle ages. 
Gff the behaviour of one of' these, named Philip, Xenophon has 
given a picturesque account in the Banquet. Philip of Maccdon 
is said to have possessed a court fbol, and certainly these (as 
well as court poets and court philosophers, with whom they have 
sometimes been nut unreasonably confounded! were common 
in a number of the petty courts at that era of Oivilwation. Scurrae 
and moriones were the Roman parallels of the medieval witty 
fool ; and during the empire the manufacture of human mon- 
strosities was a regular practice, slaves of this kind being much 
in request to relieve the languid. hours. The jester again has 
from time immemorial. existed at eastern courts. Witty stories 
are told of Bahalul (sec .D'Herbelot, s.v.) the jester of Harun al- 
l<esbid> which have long had a place in Western fiction. On the 
conquest of Mexico court fools and deformed human creatures 
of all kinds were found at the court of Montezumar. Ihitthat 
monarch no doubt bit upon one great cause of favour of 
monwjchs-for this cto wlieu he said that, '‘more instruction 
w«» to b© gathered from, thttaa, than from wiser mea, for they 
dared to tell the truth.’^ Douce, in his esiay Otv ike CUymns and 
Fools, of Shakespeare, has madp a ninefold division of English 
fools, according to quality and pl^cc of employment, as the 
domestic fool, the city or corporation fool, ihe tavern fool, the fool 
of the mysteries aad moralities. Thte last is^ generally catfnd the 
“ vice,.” and is the original of the .stage, clowns so common among 
tlie dramatists of the time of Elizabeth, and who embody so 
miwh of the wit of Shakespeare, A very palpable classification 
is that which distingui-shas between such creatures as were chosen 
10 excite to laiightec from, some deformity of mind or body, and 
such as were. so chosen for a certain (to all appearance generally 
very shallow) alertness of mind and power of repartee,— or hriefiy, 
butts and wits. The dress of the regulaTTOurt fool of Ihe middle 
ages was not all ogethor a rigid uniform. Tb judge from the prints 
and illuminations which arc the sources of our knowledge on this 
matter, it seems to have changed considerably from time to time, 
'fhe head was shaved, the coat was motley, and the breeches tight, 
with generally one leg different in colour from the other. The 
head was covered with a garment resemblinjya monk's's’ cowl, 
which fell over the breast and shoulders, and oftwi bore 
asses’ ears, and was crested with a ■ cockscomb, while . bells 
hung from various parts of the attire: The fool’s bauble wasr 
a short staff bearing a ridicubus head, to which was some- 
times attached an inflated bladder, by means of which sham 
castigations were effected. A long petticoat was. also occa- 
sionally worn, but seems to have belonged rather tO'tho idiota 
than to the wits. 

The fooFs busmws was to amnee* his -master, to excite him 
to laughter by sharp contrast, to prevent' the ovor-oppreisiott 
of state affairs, and, in harmony 'with welhkaiown'phjmioJogjkal 
precept, by his liv^ess at nwate to assist’ hia lordis ■ digcetioiu 
The names and’ the ‘witticisms of many of the official jeuters at- 
the courts of Europe have been preserved by popular orr state 
records. In England the Iht is long- between-Hitard, the foohof 
Edmund Ironside, and Muckle John^ the fooK of Gharlet- L, 
and probably the last official roywl fo^ of Etigtad. Maay aie 
remembered from some emmexion with ’gancraliDTilitcra^ hiatxMy- 
Scogan was tittached* to Edward IV., and^ later waarpubli^wd 
a collection of poor jests* aserlb«d< to him, to- which .Aadrew 
Bdord^*« immewas^atttwihed, bht^witiiiiiiot authority. 

WiH' Sommers, of tlb tkwe of- Htmy VIII., seenos to have 
bfeeii'a kSfifd^hearted as- ^veM witty iwan^i and ’occasionally 
utred his infibenee with' the for g<Md and choritabia 
purpose*. Artniw> wh^, hk^‘ Nesti ^f, NinniBs^ gives a full 
db*efiptfort‘of and*’mtr«Kliloe 3 J popfidar fools) 

jays of 


"Onty+ftfs 'frtech, he was n po^r man’s friend; 

And hielpt 'the widow' otton . in her end. 

The king would ever -^aat what he would cravOy 

For WKili he knew Will no exacting knave." 

Tbediteitmire of'thefperiod’imrwdk^ sttccocdmg his dea 
full ofiniknions'to Will Somwerf:: 

Richard* Tkrleton^ famous asiEtasmb actor; cannot be omitt^ 
from any list of jesters. A book of Tarleton’s Jests was pubJished 
in i6rr, and, together with hk NewFidM Purgaloryi was re- 
printc?d by Halliiwell PhillipB for the Shake^rare Society in 
Archie Armstrong, for a too free use of wit and tongjue against 
Laud, lost his o&e and wtts banished the court. The conduct' 
of the archbishop against the poor fool is not the least item of the? 
evidence wiiich convicts him of a certain narrow^nindednesa 
and pettiness. In French history, too, the figure of the oourt- 
jester flits across the gay or .sombre scene at timts with fantoBtio 
effect. Carlleite and T'riboiilet arc well-known characters of the 
times of Francis I. Trihoulet appears in Rabdais^s romance, 
and is the hero of Victor Hugo’s he Rai amuse, and, with some 
changes, of Verdi’s opera Ri^nleito ; while Chioott, the lithe and 
acute Gascon, who wa» so close' a friend of Henry IIL, is por- 
trayed* with' crm.ddttrablO' justness by Duuiaje* in his de 
Mmstweam In Germaisiy Rnditlph of Habsbui^ liad his Pfaff 
CappadfOx,iMaximtliian I. his Ktm&z^von der-Roscn(w^hose features,, 
as; well as those of Will Sotnaners, have l^eerv preserved by the, 
pencil of Holbein), and many a potty court its jester- after jester. 

Late in the i6th century appeared Le, SoHil^s,im Asiuzie di 
BtrkfUo, whicli is^ona of the^moabreHuii^abl%biooks evenwj;itten 
about a jester. It is by Gi^lio Cesare Croce,; a street ,m,usiciai|i of 
Bologna^ ami is- a comio romance giving on acccimt of the 
appearance at the -court of- Alhcii^ king of the Lombard?, of a 
peasant’ wonderful in ugliness^ gpod sense an/d wit. Tha book 
was for- a tk^ llw meet popular in Italy. A great number of. 
editions^ aud translations-appeared, and it was even versified. 
ThcH^ both the. cliiijCaQtcr ai>d the career of Bertoldn 

are typioiiLof th^ jester. Tk^ the private fool existed as late 
as the i^thcentuiy is-proved by Swift’s epitaph on Dicky FcatPC> 
the carl of'Sufiolk’iS jester. 

Sec FlGgel, ' Geinhiohita^der- Hofemren . j 7B9) ; Dojraju . 

History of Court k'oals (^858). (W, Hx.) 

FOOLS, FEAST OF (Lat. festim sUdiarufn^Jaluarimi,, Ml^^r 
Fr. jSie dm /ims*/), the nama lor certain *burj^que quasi-rdigious 
festivals whidr, durhig tlie- middle ages, wore the. ecdesiastieal 
counlwpwt of the- .secular revelries of theJLprd of Misrule. The 
celebrations are directly traneable to* the pagan, Saturnalia of 
andent Rome, which in spite of. the conversion of the Empire 
to ChristiaiHty, and of the- dennndation of bishops, and eoclcsi- 
astioal counoUs, continued, to. be celebrated by the 'people ou the 
Kalends , of January with all their old licence. The custom, 
indeed, so far' from* dying, out, was adopted by the barbarian 
conquerors and spread- am(^; the, Christian Gotlis in Spain, 
Franks in . Ganh Alemanni in Germany, and Anglo-Saxons in 
Britain.* So lato-as.the JIth^century Bishop Burclmrd of Worms 
thcmghtR.neoesfiary ao.fulmii^ exoessesvconnected 

mtk>it\{De0etim,xix.c., 5,.Migpe^ Pairologm laU 14Q, p, 965). 
Then, justas iUpppavs.to have ibeca sinkir^.iato oblivion among 
the people, the clergy thonselVos gfwve, it, the character of a 
speoffi&,mligions ifosttvaL. Certain days seem cavly to have been 
s^ apant-ae Bpscial-fcitivals Jor different orders of the clergy : 
theieast4)fi9t.Stephen.(Deoejnber 26) fco: the deacons, St John’s 
day (Dteonbor 27) for the priests,. Holy Innocents' Daj^ for the 
boys, and for the sub-ckacons Circumcision, the Epiphany ^ 
oT'the I ith^ of, January* The- Feast of Holy Innocents became 
a regular festiv^ oh duldren.,,in, whicli a boy, elected by his 
fellows of the ohoir school^ functioned solemnly as bishop or 
archbishop, SMrxouoded ty the. elder ohoir-boys as his clergy^ 
while the oanens-and^other-xlargy took, the humbler seats. At 
first- thttre list no ev-idonoe to.prove that .these, cel^rations were 
GharacteriMdhy^any-speQiaUy indecorous behaviour ; but in the 
12th century such behaviour liad become the nfle. In 1180 
Joiin Bekth^-ol-the-idiocese.cff calls the festival of the 

SUib»deaoons festim ‘.siuUorum (Migne; Patrol hi. 2^2, p. 79)^ 
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#ne burlesque ritual which cftaracterized the Feast of Fools its more obvious indecencies ; in 1210 Pope Innocent III. 
*^throughout the middle ages was now at its height. A young forbade the feasts of priests^ deacons and sub-deacons altogether ; 
sub-deacon was elected bishop, vested in the episcopal insignia and in 1246 Innocent IV. threatened those who disobeyed this 
(except the mitre) and conducted by his fellows to the sanctuary, prohibition with excommunication. How little effect tto had, 
A mock mass was begun, during which the lections were read however, is shown by the fact that in 1265 Odo, archbishop of 
am farsia, obscene songs were sung and dances performed, Sens, could do no more than prohibit the obscene excesses of 
cakes and sausages eaten at the altar, and cards and dice played the feast, without abolishing the feast itself ; that in 1444 the 
upon it. university of Paris, at the request of certain bishops, addressed 

This burlesquing of things universally held sacred, though a letter condemning it to all cathedral chapters ; and that King 
condemned by serious-minded tlieologians, conveyed to the Charles VII. found it necessary to order all masters in theology 
child-like popular mind of the middle ages no suggestion of to forbid it in collegiate churches. The festival was, in fact, 
contempt, though when belief in the doctrines and riles of too popular to succumb to these efforts, and it survived through- 
the medieval Church was shaken it became a ready instrument out Europe till the Reformation, and even later in France ; 
in the hands of those who sought to destroy them. Of this kind for in 1645 Mathurin de Neur6 complains in a letter to Pierre 
of retribution Scott in The Abbot gives a vivid picture, the Gassendi of the monstrous fooleries which yearly on Innocents’ 


Protestants interrupting the mass celebrated by the trembling 
remnant of the monks in the ruined abbey church, and insisting 
on substituting the traditional Feast of Fools. 

This naive temper of the middle ages is nowhere more con- 
spicuously displayed than in the Feast of the Ass, which under 
various forms was celebrated in a large number of churches 
throughout the West. The ass had been introduced into the 
ritual of the church in the * 9th century, representing either 
Balaam’s ass, that which stood with the ox be.side the manger 
at Bethlehem, that which carried the Holy Family into Fgvpt, 
or that on which Christ rode in triumph into Jerusalem. Often 
the ass was a mere incident in the Feast of Fools ; but sometimes 
he was the occasion of a special festival, ridiculous enough to 
modem notions, but by no means intended in an irreverent 
spirit. The three most notable celebrations of the Feast of the 
Ass were at Rouen, Beauvais and Sens. At Rouen the feast 
was celebrated on Christmas Day, and was intended to represent 
the times before the coming of Christ. The service opened with 
a procession of Old Testament characters, prophets, patriarchs 
and Icings, together with heathen prophets, including Virgil, 
the chief figure being Balaam on his ass. The ass was a hollow 
wooden effigy, within which a priest capered and uttered pro- 
phecies. The procession was followed, inside the church, by 
ti curious combination of ritual office and mystery play, the text 
of which, according to the Ordo processionis asinorum secundum 
Rtfthomagensem usum, is given in Du Cange. 

Far more singular was the celebration at Beauvais, which was 
held on the 14th of January, and represented the flight into 
Egypt. A richly caparisoned ass, on which was seated the 
prettiest girl in the town holding in her arms a baby or a large 
doll, was escorted with much pomp from the cathedral to the 
church of St fetienne. There the procession was received by 
the priests, who led the ass and its burden to the sanctuary. 
Mass was then sung ; but instead of the ordinary responses to 
the Introit, Kyrie, Cdoria, &c., the congregation chanted “Hin-' 
ham ” (Hee-haw) three times. The rubric of thejnass for this 
feast actually runs : In fine Missae Sacerdos versus ad populum 
vice, Ite tnissa est, Hinkannabii : populu^ vero vice, Deo Gracias, 
ter respondehit Hinham, Hinham, Hinham (At the close of the 
mass the priest turning to the people instead of saying, Ite missa 
est, shall bray thrice : the people, instead of Deo gratias, shall 
thrice respond Hee-haw, Hee-haw, Hee-haw). 

At Sens the Feast of the Ass was associated wto the Feast 
of Fools, celebrated at Vespers on the Feast of Circumcision. 
The clergy went in procession to the west door of the church, 
where two canons received the ass, amid joyous chants, and led 
it to the precentcr’s table. Bizarre vespers followed, sung 
falsetto and consisting of a medley of extracts from all the 
vespers of the year. Between the lessons the ass was solemnly 
fed, and at the conclusion of the service was led by the pi'ecentor 
out into the square before the church (conductus ad ludos ) ; 
water was poured on the pweentor’s head, and the ass became 
the centre of burlesque ceremonies, dancing and buffoonery 
being carried on far into the night, while the clergy and the 
serious-minded retired to matins bed. 

Various efforts were made during the middle ages to aboHsh 
♦iiA TTacict nf FrtAla Thus in 1108 the chanter of Paris suDOressed 


Day took place in the monastery of the Cordeliers at Antibes. 

“ Never did pagans,” he writes, “ solemnize with such extrava- 
gance their superstitious festivals as do they. . . . The lay- 
brothers, the cabbage-cutters, those who work in the kitchen . . r 
occupy the places of the clergy in the church. They don the 
sacerdotal garments, reverse side out. They hold in their hands 
books turned upside down, and pretend to read through spectacles 
in which for glass have been substituted bits of orange-peel.” 

Sue B. Picart, CMmonies et coutumes relif^teuses de tous Ics pcuples 
(1723) ; dw TilJiol, M ^moires pour servir d Vhistoire de la fitc dcs 
Fous (Lausanne, 174T); Aim6 Cherest, Nouvelles recherches sur la 
jdte des Innocents et la fdie des Fous dans plusieurs iglises et notumment 
dans celle de Sens (Paris, 1853) ; Schneegans in Muller's Zcitschrijt 
far deutsche KuUurgeschkhte (1858) ; IL Bohmer, art. “ Narrenfest ” 
in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklop. (ed. 1903); Du Cange, Glossarium 
(cd. 1884), 5.t/. “ Festum Asinorum," 

FOOLSCAP, the cap, usually of conical shape, with a cockscomb 
running up the centre of the back, and with bells attached, worn 
by jesters and fools (see Fool) ; also a conical cap worn by 
dunces. The name is given to a size of writing or printing paper, 
varying in size from 12 x 15 in. to 17 x iji in. (see Papkk). The 
name is derived from the use of a ‘‘ fool’s cap ” as a watermark. 
A German example of the watermark dating from 1479 was 
exhibited in the Caxton Exhibition (1B77). The Ne^v English 
Dictionary finds no trustworthy evidence for the introduction of 
the watermark by a German, Sir John Spielmann, at his paper- 
mill at Dartford in 1 580, and states that there is no truth in the 
familiar story that the Rump Parliament substituted a fool’s cap 
for the royal arms as a watermark on the paper used for the 
journals of parliament. 

FOOL’S PARSLEY, in botany, the popular name for Aethusa 
Cynapiuni^ a member of Uie family Umbelli ferae, and a common 
weed in cultivated ground. It is an annual herb, with a fusiform 
root and a smooth hollow branched stem i to 2 ft. high, w’ith 
much divided (ternately pinnate) smooth leaves and small com- 
pound umbels of smairirregular white flowers. The plant has a 
nauseous smell, and, like other members of the order (e.g. hem^ck, 
water-dropwort), is poisonous. . . 

FOOT, the lower part of the leg, in vertebrate animals consisting 
of tarsus, metatarsus and phalanges, on which the body rests 
when in an upright position, standing or moving (see Anatomy : 
Superficial and Artistic ] and Skeleion : Appendiculai). The 
word is also applied to such parts of invertebrate animals as serve 
as a foot, either for movement or attachment to a surface. 
“ Foot ” is a word common in various forms to Indo-European 
languages, Dutch, vaet, Ger, Fuss, Dan. fod, &c. 1 he Aryan root 
is pod-, which appears in Sans, pld, Gr. iroGs*, ^u6os, and Lat. 
pes, pedis. From the resemblance to the foot, in regard to its 
position, as the base of anything, or as the lowest member of the 
body, or in regard to its function of movement, the word is 
applied to the lowest part of a hill or mountain, the pl^ of a 
sewing-machine which holds the material in position, to the part 
of an organ pipe below the mouth, and the like. In printing the 
bottom of a type is divided by a groove into two portions known 
as “ feet.” Probably referring to the beating of t^ie rhythm 
vwith the foot in dancing, the Gr. ttoGs and Lat. pes were apphed in 
prosody to a grouping of syllables, one of which is stressed,, 
forming the division of a verse, ” Foot,” i,e, foot-soldier, wRf| 
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formerly, with an ordinal number prefixed, the name of the 
infantry regiments of the British army. It is now superseded by 
territorial designations, but it still is used in the four regiments of 
the infantry of the Household^ the Foot Gua.rds. As a lineal 
measure of length the “ foot ” is of great antiquity, estimated 
originally by the length of a man’s foot (see Weights and 
Measures). For the ceremonial washing of feet, see Maundv 
Thursday. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE (Aphthous Fever, Epizootic 
Aphtha, Eczema Epizootica), a virulent contagious and inoculable 
malady of animals, characterized by initial fever, followed by the 
formation of vesicles or blisters on the tongue, palate and lips, 
sometimes in the nostrils, fourth stomach and intestine of 
cattle, and on parts of the body where the skin is thin, as on the 
udder and teats, between the claws, on the heels, coronet and 
pastern. The disease begins suddenly and spreads very rapidly. | 
A rise of temperature precedes the vesicular eruption, which is 
accompanied by salivation and a peculiar “ smacking ” of the 
lips. The vesicles gradually enlarge and eventually break, 
exposing a red raw patch, which is very sensitive. The animal 
cannot feed so well as usual, suffers much pain and inconvenience, 
loses condition, and, if a milk-yielding creature, gives less milk, or, 
if pregnant, may abort. More or less lameness is a constant 
symptom, and sometimes the feet become very much diseased and 
the animal is so crippled that it has to be destroyed. It is often 
fatal to young animals. It is transmitted by the sidiva and the 
discharges from the vesicles, though all the secretions and 
excretions are doubtless infective, as well as all articles and 
places soiled by them. This disease can be produced by injecting 
the saliva, or the lymph of the vesicles, into the blood or the 
peritoneal cavity. 

If we were to judge by the somewhat vague descriptions of 
different disorders by Greek and Roman writers, this disease has 
been a Pmropean malady for more than 2000 years. But no 
reliance can be placed on this evidence, and it is not until we 
reach the 17th and i8th centuries that we find trustworthy proof 
of its presence, when it was reported as frequently prevailing 
extensively in Germany, Italy and France. During the iqth 
century, owing to the vastly extended commercial relations 
between civilized countries, it has, like the lung-plague, become 
widely diffused. In the Old World its effects are now experienced 
from the Caspian Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. Hungary, Lower 
Austria, Bohemia, Saxony and Prussia were invaded in 1834. 
Cattle in the Vosges and in Switzerland were attacked in 1837, and 
the disease extending to France, Belgium and Holland, reached 
England in 1839, and quickly spread over the three kingdoms (see 
also under Agriculture). At this time the importation of 
foreign animals into England was prohibited, and i' './cs supposed 
that the infection must have been introduced by surplus ships’ 
.stores, probably sheep, which had not been consumed during the 
voyage. This invasion was followed at intervals by eleven distinct 
outbreaks, and since 1902 Great Britain has been free of foot-and- 
mouth disease. From the observations of the best authorities it 
would appear to be an altogether exotic malady in the west of 
Europe, always invading it from the east ; at least, this has been 
the course noted in all the principal invasions. It was introduced 
into Denmark in 1841 ; and into the United States of America in 
1870, from Canada, where it had ^bcen carried by diseased cattle 
from England. It rapidly extended through cattle traffic from 
the state first invaded to adjoining states, but was eventually 
extinguished, and does not now appear to be known in North 
America. It was twice introduced into Australia in 1 872, but was 
.stamped out on each occasion. It appears to be well known in 
India, Ceylon, Burma and the Straits Settlements. In 1870 it 
was introduced into the Andaman Islands by cattle imported 
from Calcutta, where it was then prevailing, and in the same year 
it appeared in South America. In South Africa it is frequently 
epizootic, causing great inconvenience, owing to the bullocks 
used for draught purposes becoming unfit for work. These cattle 
also spread the contagion. It is not improbable that it also 
prevails in central Africa, as Schweinfurth alludes to the cattle 
of the Dinkas suffering from a disease of the kind. 


Though not usually a fatal malady, except m 
animals, or when malignant, yet it is a most serio. 

In one year (1892) in Germany, it attacked 150,929 fa* 
an estimated loss to the owners of £7,500,000 sterling. 
tran.smissible to nearly all the domestic animals, but its ra^ 
are most severe among cattle, sheep, goats and swine. Hum 
beings arc also liable to infection. 

'The treatment of affected animals comprises a laxative diet, 
with salines, and the application of antiseptics and astringents to 
the sores. The preventive measures recommended are, isolation 
of the diseased animals, boiling the milk before use, and thorough 
disinfection of all places and substances which are capable of 
conveying the infection. 

FOOTBALL, a game between two opposing sides played with 
a large inflated ball, which is propelled either by the feet alone or 
by both feet and hands. 

Pastimes of the kind were known to many nations of antiquity, 
and their existence among savage tribes, such as the Maoris, 
Faroe Islanders, Philippine Islanders, Polynesians and Eskimos, 
points to their primitive nature. In Greece the eVto-Kr/oas 
seems to have borne a resemblance to the modern game. Of this 
we read in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities — “ It was the game 
at football, played in much the same way as with us, by a great 
number of persons divided into two parties opposed to one 
another.” Amongst the Romans the harpastum, derived from 
the Greek verb I seize, thus showing that carrying the 

ball was permissible, bore a certain resemblance. Basil Kennett, 
in his Romae antiquae 7 Wtitia, terms this missile a “ larger kind 
of ball, which they played with, dividing into two companies and 
striving to throw it into one another’s goals, which was the 
conquering cast.” The harpastum was a gymnastic game and 
probably played for the most part indoors. The real Roman 
football was played with the inflated folliSj which was kicked from 
side to side over boundaries, and thus must have closely resembled 
the modern Association game. Tradition ascribes its introduction 
in northern Europe to the Roman legions. It has been played in 
Tuscany under the name of Calcio from the middle ages down to 
modern times. 

Regarding the origin of the game in Great Britain the Roman 
tradition has been generally accepted, although Irish antiquarians 
assert that a variety of football has been played in Ireland for 
over 2000 years. In early times the great football festival of the 
year was Shrove Tuesday, though the connexion of the game 
with this particular date is lost in obscurity. William Fitz- 
stephen, in his History of Ijtndon (about 1175), speaks of the 
I young men of the city annually going into the fields after dinner 
i to play at the well-known game of ball on the day quae dicitur 
I Carniievaria. As far_,as is known this is the first distinct mention 
of football in England. It was forbidden by Edward II. (1314) 
I in consequence of “ the great noise in the city caused by hustling 
over large balls {rageries de grosses pelotes)'^ A clear reference is 
made ” ad pilam . . . pedinam ” in the Rotuli Gausarum, 39 
Edward III. (1365), memb. 23, as one of the pastimes to be 
prohibited on account of the decadence of archery, and the same 
thing occurs in 12 Richard II. c. 6 (1388). Both Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth enacted laws against football, which, both then and 
under the Stuarts and the Georges, seems to have been violent to 
the point of brutalit>% a fact often referred to by prominent 
writers. Thus Sir Thomas Elvot, in his Boke named the Governour 
(1531), speaks of football as being “ nothyng but beastely fury 
and extreme violence, whereof proceedeth hurte and conse- 
quently rancour and malice do remayne with thym that be 
wounded, wherefore it is to be put in perpetual silence.” In 
Stubbes’ Anatamie of Abuses (1583) it is referred to as ” a 
develishe pastime . . . and hereof groweth envy, rancour and 
malice, and sometimes brawling, murther, homicide, and great 
effusion of blood, as experience daily teacheth.” Fifty years 
later (1634) Davenant is quoted (in Hone’s Table-Book) as 
remarking, “ I would now make a safe retreat, but methinks I am 
stopped by one of your heroic games called football ; which I 
conceive (under your favour) not very conveniently civil in the 
streets, especially in such irregular and narrow roads as Crooked 
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i^ne. Yet it ar|;ues your courage, much like your military 
^^time of throwing at cocks, since you have long allowed these 
two valiant exercises in the streets.” 

' An evidence of its old popularity in Ireland is that the statutes 
of Galway in 1527 forbade every other sport save archery, 
excepting ” onely the great foot balle.” In the time of Charles 
II. football was popular at Cambridge, particularly at Magdalene 
College, as is evidenced by the following extract from the register 
book of that institution under the date 1679 : — 

'' That no schollers give or receive at any time any treat or collation 
upon account of ye tootbaU play, on or about Michaelmas Day, 
further than CoUedge beere or alo in ye open halic to quench thoir 
thirsts. And particularly that that most vilo custom of drinking 
and spending money Sophist'^rs and Freshmen together — upon ye 
account of making or not making a speech at that football time bo 
uttorty loft off and extinguished." 

It nevertheless remained for the most part a game for the 
masses, and never took root, except in educational institutioas, 
among the upper classes until the iqth century. No ckibs or 
code of rules had been formed, and the sole aim seems to have 
been to drive the ball through the opposing side’s goal by fair 
means or foul. So rough did the game become that James I. 
forbade the heir apparent to play it, and describes the exercise in 
his Basilikon Doron as “ meeter for laming than making able the 
users thereof.” Both sexes and all ages seem to have taken part 
in it orn Shrove Tuesday ; shutters had to be put up and houses 
closed in order to prevent damage ; and it is not to be wondered 
that the game fell into bad repute. Accidents, sometimes fatal, 
occurred ; and Shrove Tuesday football-day ” gradually died 
out about 1830, though a relic of the custom still remained in a 
few places. For some thirty years football was only practised at 
the great English public schools, many of which possessed special 
games, which in practically all cases arose from the nature of the 
individual ground. Thus the rough, open game , with its clmrging, 
tackling and throwing, which were features of football when it 
was taken up by the great public schools, would have been 
extremely dangerous if played in the flagged and walled courts 
of some schools, as, for example, the old Giarterhouse. Hence 
at such institutions the dribbling style of play, in which Mr 
Montague Shearman {Football, in the “ Badminton Library”) see.® 
the origin of the Association game, came into existence. Only at 
Rugby (later at some other schools), which from the first possessed 
an extensive grass field, was the old game preserved and de- 
veloped, includirijg even its roughness, for actual harking 
(i.e. intentional kicking of an opponent’s legs) was not expressly 
abolished at Rugby until 1877. The description of the old school 
game at Rugby contained in Tom BromrCs School Days has 
become classic. 

I. Rugby Union . — We have seen that from early times a 
rudimentarj" game of football had been a popular form of sport in 
many parts of Great Britain, and that in the old-established 
schools football had been a regular game among the boys. In 
different schools there arose various devclopments^of the original 
game ; or rather, what, at first, must have been a somewhat 
rough form of horse-play with a ball began to take shape as a 
definite game, with a definite object and definite rules, Rilgby 
school had developed such a game, and from football played 
according to Rugby rules has arisen Rugby football . It was about 
the middle of the 19th century that footnall— up till that time a 
regular game only among schoolboys — took its place as a regular 
sport among men. To begin with, men who had played the game 
as schoolboys formed clubs to enable them to continue playing 
their favourite school game, and others were induced to join 
them ; while in other cases, clubs were formed by men who had 
not had the experience of playing the game at school, but who 
had the energy and the will to follow the example of those who 
had had this experience. In this way football was established as a 
re^lar game, no longer confined to schoolboys. When football 
was thus first started, the game was little developed or organized. 
Rules were very few, and often there was great doubt as to what 
the rules were. , But, almost from the first, clubs were fonxjed to 
play football according to Rugby rules — that is, according to the 
rides, of the gan& as played at Rugby school. But even the 


Rugby rules of that date were few and vague, and indeed almost 
unintelligible to those who had not been at Rugby school. Still, 
the fact that play was according to Rugby rules produced a 
certain uniformity ; but it was not till the establishment of the 
English Union, and the commencement of international matches, 
that a really definite code of rules was drawn up. 

It is an interesting question to ask why it was that the gome of 
Rugby school became so popular in preference to the games of 
other schools, such as Eton, Winchester or Harrow^ It was 
probably very largely due to the reputation and success of Rugby 
school under Dr Arnold, and this also led most probably to its 
adoption by other schools ; for in i860 many schools besides 
Rugby played football according to Rugby rules. The rapidity 
with which the game spread after the middle of the 19th century 
was remarkable. The Rlackheath club, the senior club of the 
London district, was established in i860, and Richmond, its great 
rival, shortly afterwards. Before 1870, football clubs had been 
started in Lancashire and Yorkshire ; indeed the Sheffield foot- 
ball club dates back to 1855. Likewise, in the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, Rugby football clubs had been formed 
before 1870, and by that date the game had been implanted both 
in Ireland and South Wales ; while in Scotland, before i860, 
football had taken a hold. Thus by 1870 the game had been 
established throughout the United Kingdom, and in many 
districts had been regularly played for a number of years. Rapid 
as, in some ways, had been the spread of the game between the 
years 1S50 and 1870, it was as nothing to what happened in the 
following twenty years ; for by 1890 Rugby football, together 
with Association football, had become the great winter amuse- 
ment of the people, and roused universal interest ; while to-day 
on any fine Saturday afternoon in winter there are tens of thou- 
sands of people playing football, while those who watch the game 
can be counted by the hundred thousand. The causes that led to 
this great increase in the game and interest taken in it were, 
undoubtedh', the establishment of the various national Unions 
and the international m.atches ; and, of course, the local rivalry 
of various clubs, together "with cup or other competitions preva- 
lent in certain districts, was a leading factor. The establish- 
ment of the English Union led to a codification of the rules 
without which development was impossible. 

In the year 1871 the English Rugby Union was founded in 
London . This Union was an association of some clubs and schools 
which joined together and appointed a committee and officials 
to draw up a code of rules of the game. From this beginning the 
English Rugby Union has become the governing body of Rugby 
football in England, and has been joined by practically all the 
Rugby clubs in England, and deals with all matters connected 
with Rugby football, notably the choosing of the international 
teams. In 1873 the Scottish Football Union was founded in 
Edinburgh on the same lines, and with the same objects, while 
in 1880 the Welsh Football Union, and in 1881 the Irish Rugby 
Football Union, were established as the national Unions of Wale.s 
and Ireland, though in both countries there had been previously 
Unions not thoroughly representative of the country. All 
these Unions became the chief ijoverning body within their own 
country, and one of their functions was to make the rules and 
laws of the game ; but as this had been done to start with by 
the English Union, the others adopted the English rules, with 
amendments to them from time to time. This state of affairs 
had one element of weakness —viz. that since all the Unions made 
their own rules, if ever a dispute should arise between any of 
them, a dead-lock veas almost certain to ensue. Such a dispute 
did occur in 1884 between the English and Scottish LTnionsw 
This dispute eventually turned on the question of the right of 
the English Union to make and interpret the rules of the game, 
and to be the paramount authority m the game, and superior 
to the other Unions. Scotland, Ireland and Wales resitted this 
claim, and finally, in i88q. Lord Kingsburgh and Major Marindin 
were appointed as a commission to settle the dispute^ 
result was the establishment of the International Board, which 
consists of representatives from each Union — six from England, 
two from cadi of tie others— whose duties were to settle any 
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qu^^tion tliftt might arise betwee^. different tJntons; and tis 
settle the rules under which international matches were to be 
played, these rules bcfing in^^ariab1y adojited by the various 
Unions as the rules of the game. 

With the establishment of the Intertatiottal Board the organ- 
ization of the game was complete. Still harmony did not prevail, 
and in 1895 occurred a definite disruption. A number of leading 
clubs in Yorkshire and Lancashire broke off from the English 
Union and formed the Northern Union, which since that date 
has had many accessions, and has become the leading body in 
the north of England. The question in dispute was the payment 
of players. Football was originally played by men for the sheer 
love of the game, and by men who were comparatively well-to-do, 
and who could give the time to play it ; but with the increasing 
popularity of the game it became the pastime of all classes of the 
people, and clubs began to grow rich by “ drawing big gates,'’ — 
that is, large numbers of spectators, frequently many thousands 
in nurnber, paid for the privilege of witnessing the match. In 
these circumstances thC temptation arose to reimburse the player 
for any out-Of-pofckct expenses he might be put to for playing 
the game, and thus it became uriivcrsally recognized as legitimate 
to pay a player’s expenses to and from a match. But in the 
case of working men it oftdti mcaiit that they lost part of their 
weekly wage when they had to gO a distance to play a match, 
or to go on tour with their club — that is, go off for a few days and 
play one or two matches in different parts of the country— and 
consequently the claim was made on their behalf to recoup them 
for their loss of wage ; while at the same time rich clubs began 
to be willing to offer inducements to good players to join their 
club, and these inducements were generally most acceptable 
in tl^c form of money. In Association football (see below) 
professionalism — i,e» the hirmg and paying of a player for his 
services — ^liad been openly recognized. A large section of the 
English Union — the amateur party— would not tolerate anything 
tliat savoured of professionalism, and regarded payments made 
to a player for broken time as illegitimate. The result was the 
formation of the Northern Union, which allowed such pajnnents, 
and has practically recognized professionalism. This body has 
also somewhat altered the laws of the game, and reduced the 
number of players constituting a teatrt from fifteen to thirteen. 
In Scotland and Ireland Rugby footballers are strongly amateur ; 
but wherever Rugby football is the popular game of the artisan 
the professional element is strong. 

Besides legislation, one of the functions of the Unions is to 
select international teams. On the 27th of March 1871 the first 
international match was played between England and Scotland 
in Edinburgh. This was a match between teams picked from 
English and Scottish playdrs. 'J'hcse matches from the first 
roused widespread interest, and were a great stimulus to the 
development of the game. With the exception of a few years, 
when there were disputes between their respective Unions, all 
the countries of the United K^ihgdoni have annually played one 
another— England having played Scotland since 1871, Ireland 
since 1875 Wales since 1880. Scotland commenced playing 
Ireland in 1877 and Wales in 1883, while Ireland and Wales 
met first in 1882 and then in 1884, and since 1887 have played 
annuall> . The qualifications of a player for any country were 
at first vaguely considered to be birth ; but they were never 
definilcly settled, and there has been a case of a player playing 
for two countries. In 1894, however, the International Board 
decided that no player was to play for more than one country, 
and this has been the only pronouncement on the question ; and 
though birth is still looked upon as the main qualification, it is 
not essential. Though international matches excite interest 
throughout the United Kingdom, the matches between two rival 
clubs arouse just as much excitement in their district, particu- 
larly when the clubs may be taken as representatives of two 
neighbouring rival towns. But when to this rivalry there is 
added the inducement to play for a cup, or prize, the excitement 
is much more intense. Among Rugby players cup competitions 
have never been so popular as among Association, but the com- 
petition for the Yorkshire Cup was very keen in the days before 


riie establishment of the Northern Urnoo, and thk, 
was the main cause of: tlie popularity of the game in\ 

Similarly the competition for the South Wales Cup \ 
to 1887 did a great deal to establish the game in that\ 

The method of carrying on these competitions is, that k 
clLib.s entered arc drawn by lot, in pairs, to play together in, 
first round ; the wn'raiers of these ties are then similar^ 
in pairs for the next roimd, until for the final round there is 
only one pair left, the winner of which takes the cup. An elabora- 
tion of this competition is the “ League Systran ” of the Association 
game. This, likewise, ha.s not been popular with Rugby players. 
Still it exists in some districts, CwSpecially where clubs arc anxious 
to draw big gates. In the League system a certain number of 
clubs form a league to play one another twice each season ; two 
points are counted for a win and one for a draw. The club 
which at the end of the season comes out with most points wins 
the competition. The advantage of this system over a cup 
competition k, that interest is kept up during the whole season, 
and one defeat does not debar a club from eventually coming 
out first. 

It is said that wherever Britons go they take their games with, 
them, and this has certainly been the case with Rugby football, 
especially in New Zealand, South Africa and Australia. An 
interchange of football visits between these colonies and the 
motherland is now an important feature in the game. These 
tours date from 1888, when an English team visited Australia 
and New Zealand. In the following season, 1889, a team of 
Now Zealanders, some of whom were native Maories, came over 
to England, and by their play even then indicated how well the 
grammar of the game had been studied in that colony. Sub- 
sequently several British teams visited at inter\^als New Zealand 
and Australia, and in 1905 New Zealand sent home a team 
which eclipsed anything previously accomplished. They played 
altogether thirty-three matches, including fixtures with England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, and only sustained one defeat, viz. 
by a try in their match with Wales, a record which speaks for 
itself. In 1908 a combined tc^im of English and Welsh players 
toured in New Zealand and Australia, and also visited Canada 
on their way home. The team Wiis not so strong as could have 
been wished, and though they did fairly well in Australia, they 
lost all throe “ test matches ” against New Zealand. In South 
Africa the game is followed with equal cnthusuism, and the play 
is hardly inferior, if at all, to that of the New Zealanders. The 
first British team to visit the Cape went in 1891 through the 
generosity of Cecil Rhodes, who guaranteed the undertaking 
against loss. Teams were also sent out in 1896 and 1903 the. 
resiiltx>f matches played in each visit showing the steady improve- 
ment of the colonists. In 1906 the South Africans paid their first 
visit to England, and the result of their tour proved them to 
be equally formidable with the New Zealanders. Engknd 
managed to draw with them, but Scotland was the only one 
of the home Unions to gain a victory. The success of these 
colonial visits, more especially financially, created a development 
very foreign to the intentions of their organizers. The Northern 
Union as a professional body had drifted into a somewhat patious 
state, through suffering on the one hand from a lack of inter- 
national matches, and on the other from the competitwn of 
Association professional teams. The great financial success 
resulting from the New Zealand tour of 1905 roused the attention 
of the Northern Union authorities, and they quickly entered 
into negotiations^ with New Zealand players to collect a team 
who would come over and play the Northern Union clubs, the 
visiting players themselves taking a share of the gate-money. 
For this purpose a team of New Zealanders toured the north of 
England in 1907, and their action caused the introduction of 
professional or Northern Union football in both New Zealand 
and Australia. 

The spread of the game has not, however, been confined to 
English-speaking races. In France it hast found fruitful sod, 
and numerous clubs exist in that country. Since 1906 inter- 
national matches have been played between France and England, 
and the energy of French players, coupled with their national 
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^.em formidable opponents. The Rugby code has Ml ilnder pehalty. The leading feature ot the game is the 
BO obtained a firm footing in Canada^ India, Ceylon and the ''scrummage.** In old days at Rugby school there was practically 
tgentine. no limit to the numbers of players on each side, and not infre- 

The game itself is essentially a winter pastime, as two requisite quently there would be a hundred or more players on one side, 
mditions for its enjoyment are a cool atmosphere and a soft This was never prevalent in club football ; twenty a-side was 
lough firm turf. The field of play is an oblong, not more than the usual number to start with, reduced in 1877 to fifteen a-side, 
[0 yds. long nor more than 75 yds. broad, and it usually approxi- the number still maintained. In the old Rugby big sides the ball 
ates to these dimensions. The boundaries are marked by lines, got settled amidst a mass of players, and each side attempted 
lied touch-lines, down the sides, and goal-lines along the ends, to drive it through this mass by shoving, kicking, and otherwise 
le touch-lines are continued beyond the goal-lines for a distance forcing their way through with the ball in front of them. This 
not more than 25 yds. ; and parallel to the goal-line and was the origin of the scrummage. 

ihind it, at a distance of not more than 25 yds., is drawn a line The game is played usually for one hour, or one hour and ten 
lied the dead-ball line, joining the ends of the touch-lines minutes, sometimes for one hour and a half. Each side defends 
oduced. On each goal-line, at an equal distance from the touch- each goal in turn for half the time of play. Of the fifteen players 
les, are erected two posts, termed goal-posts, exceeding 1 1 ft. who compose a side, the usual arrangement is that eight are called 
height, and generally much more — averaging perhaps from “ forwards,” and form the scrummage ; two “ half-backs ” are 
> to 30 ft. from the ground, and placed 18 ft. 6 in. apart. At a posted outside the scrummage ; and four “ thrcc-quarter-backs,” 
light of 10 ft. from the ground they are joined by a cross-bar ; a little behind the halves, stretch in a line across the field, their 
id the object of the game is to kick the ball over the cross-bar duties being mainly to run and kick and pass the ball to other 
tween the upright posts, and so obtain a goal. The ball members of their own side, and to prevent their opponents from 
egg-shaped (strictly an oblate spheroid), and the official doing the same. In recent years, owing to the development of 
tensions are — ^length, 11 to iij in. ; length circumference, “passing,** the field position of the half-backs has undergone 
to 31 in. ; width circumference, 25 J to 26 in. ; weight, 13 a change. One stands fairly close to the scrummage and is 
14A 02. It is made of indiafubber inflated, and covered with known as the “ scrum-half,” the other takes a position between 
leather case. Halfway between the two goal-lines there is the latter and the three-quarters, and is termed the ‘‘ stund-off- 
[lerally drawn the half-way line, but sometimes it is marked half.” Behind the three-quarters comes the “full-back” or 
flags on the touch-line ; and 25 yds. from each goal-line there “ back,*’ a single individual to maintain the last line of defence; 
similarly marked the 25-yds. line. In the original game the his duties are entirely defensive, cither to “ tackle ” an opponent 
le that had gained the majority of goals won the match, and who has managed to get through, or, more usually, to catch 
no goal had been scored, or an equal number, the game was ar.d return long kicks. Play is started by one side kicking the 

d to be left drawn ; but a modification was adopted before ball off from the centre of the field in the direction of the 

Lg. A goal can be kicked from the field in the ordinary course opponents* goal. The ball is then caught by one of the other 
play ; but from the very first a try goal could be obtained by side, who either kicks it or runs with it. In running he goes on 
It side one of whose players either carried the ball across his until he is “ tackled,** or caught, by one of his opponents, unless 
ponents’ goal-line and then touched it down (i.e. on the he should choose to “ pass ” or throw it to another of his own 
)und), or touched it down after it had been kicked across the side, who, provided he be not offside, may either kick, or run, 
il-line, before any of his opponents. The “ try ** is then or pass as he chooses. The ball in this way is kept moving 

weeded with as follows : the ball is taken out by a member until it crosses the touch-line, or goal-line, or is tackled. If the 

the side obtaining the try in a straight line from the spot where ball crosses the touch-line both sides line up at right angles 
was “ touched down,’* and is deposited in a selected position to the point where it crossed the line, and the ball is thrown in 
the ground in the field of play, the defending side being all straight either by one of the same side whose player carried 
ifined behind their own goal-line until the moment the ball the ball across the touch-line, or, if the ball was kicked or thrown 

10 placed on the ground, when another member of the attacking out, by one of the opposite side. If the ball crosses the goal- 
e endeavours to kick it from the ground (a “ place kick ”) line either a try is gained, as explained above, or if the defending 
9 T the bar and between the goal-posts. Frequently a goal side touch it down first, the other side retire to the line 25 yds. 
kicked ; very often not. The modification first allowed was from the goal-line, and the defending side kick it up the field, 
count that side the winner which had gained the majority If the ball is tackled the player carrying the ball gets up from 
tries, provided no goal or an equal number of goals had been the ground as soon as possible, and the forwards at once form 
ired ; but a majority of one goal took precedence of any the scrummage by putting down their heads and getting ready 
mber of tries. But this, too, was afterwards abolished, and to shove against one another. They shove as soon as the ball 
ystem of points instituted by which the side with the majority • is put down between the two front rows. In the scrummage 
points wins. The numerical value, however, pf goals and the object is, by shoving the opponents back or otherwise 
5S has undergone several changes, the system in 1908 being breaking away with the ball in front, to carry the ball in the 
follows : — ^A try counts 3 points. A goal from a try (in which direction of the opponents’ goal-line by a series of short kicks 
le the try shall not count) 5 points. A dropped goal (except in which the players run after the ball as fast as possible, while 
m a mark or a penalty kick) 4 points ; a dropped goal being a their opponents lie in wait to get the ball, and either by a kicli 

11 obtained by a player who drops the ball from his hands and or other device stop the rush. Instead, however, of the forwards 

ks it the moment it rises off the ground, as in the “half-volley ” breaking away with the ball, sometimes they let the ball come 
cricket or tennis. A goal from a mark or penalty kick 3 points, out of the scrummage to their half-backs, who either kick or run 
der the Northern Union code any sort of goal counts 2 points, with it, or pass it to the three-quarter-backs, and so the game 
ry 3 points ; but if a try be converted into a goal, botli try proceeds until the ball is once more “ dead ** — that is, brought 
i goal count, t.e. 5 points are scored. to a standstill. The scrummage appears to be an uninteresting 

[n the game itself not only may the ball be kicked in the manoeuvre, and a strange relic of bygone times ; but it is not 
ection of the opponents* goal, but it may also be carried ; but merely a manoeuvre in which weight and strength alone tell — 
must not be thrown forward or knocked on — that is, in the it also needs a lot of dexterity in moving the ball with the feet, 
ection of the opponents’ goal — though it may be thrown back, applying the weight to best advantage, and also in outfitting 
us the game is really a combination of football and handball, the opposing side, as it were — usudly termed wheeling 

B main principle is that any one who is not “ offside ’* is directing all the force to one side of the scrummage and thus 
play. A player is offside if he gets in front of the ball — that breaking away. As a rule the game Ls a lively one, for the players 
on the opponents’ side of the ball, nearer than a colleague in are rarely at rest ; if there is much scrummaging it is called 
[session of the ball to the opponents’ goal-line ; when in this a slow game, but, if much running and passing, a fast or an open 
lition he must not interfere with an opponent or touch the game. The spectator, unless he be an expert, prefers the open 
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game ; but in any case the game is always a hard and exciting 
struggle, frequently with the balance of fortune swaying very 
rapidly from one side to the other, so that it is a matter of 
no surprise to find the British public so ardently attached 
to it. (C. J. N. 1'. : C. J. B. M.) 

2. Association. — It is generally supposed that the English 
game of Association football is the outcome of the game of foot- 
ball as played at Cambridge University about the middle of 
the 19th century. In October 1863 a committee, consisting of 
representatives of the schools of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Marl- 
borough, Shrewsbury and Westminster, drew up a code of laws 
which settled the fundamental principle of the “ Association ” 
game, as distinguished from other forms of the game which 
permitted of handling and carrying the ball. In Association 
football the use of the hands or arms, either for the purpose of 
playing the ball or impeding or holding an opponent, is absolutely 
prohibited ; “ dribbling ” or kicking the ball with the feet, and 
propelling it by the head or body, are the methods to be adopted. 
The Cambridge laws specially provided for “ kicking ” the ball. 
Laws 13 and 14 provided that “ the ball, when in play, may be 
stopped by any part of the body, but may not be held or hit by 
the hands, arms or shoulders. All charging is fair, but holding, 
pushing with the hands, tripping up and shinning are forbidden.” 

The laws of Association football first took practical shape 
as the outcome of a meeting held on the 26th of October 1863 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, London. The clubs which sent 
delegates were representative of all classes of football then 
played. The meeting was a momentous one, for not only was 
the foundation laid of the Football Association, the national 
association which has since then controlled the game in England, 
but as the outcome of the differences of opinion which existed 
as to “ hacking ” being permissible under the laws, the repre- 
sentatives who favoured the inclusion of the practice, which is 
now so roundly condemned in both the Association and Rugby 
games, withdrew and formed the Rugby Union. 

The Cambridge laws were considered by the committee of the 
Football Association at their meeting on the 24th of November 
1863. They took the view that those laws ” embraced the true 
principles of the game with the greatest simplicity ” ; the laws 
were ” officially ” passed on the 1st of December 1863, and the 
first publication was made in Bc//'s Life four days later. These 
laws have from time to time been modified, but the principles 
as laid down in 1863 have been adhered to ; and the Association 
game itself has altered very little since 1880. The usual dimen- 
sions for a ground are 120 yds. long by 80 yds. wide, and 
the goals are 8 yds. in width with a cross-bar from post to post 
8 ft. from the ground. The ball is about 14 oz. in weight, and 
must be a perfect sphere from 27 to 28 in. in circumference, as 
distinguished from the elliptical or egg-shaped Rugby bail. A 
rectangular space extending to 18 yds. in front of the goals, 
and marked with lines on the ground, constitutes the “ penalty 
area ” ; within which, at a distance of 12 yds. opposite the centre 
of the goal, is the “penalty kick mark.” The boundary lines 
at the sides of the field are called the “ touch-lines ” ; those at 
the ends (in the centre of which are the goals) being the “ goal- 
lines.” The game is started by a place kick from the centre of 
the field of play, and none of the opposite side is allowed to 
approach within 10 yds. of the ball when it is kicked off. When 
the ball passes over the touch-line it has to be thrown in by one 
of the opposite side, and can be returned into the field of play 
in any direction. If it passes over the goal-line at any time 
without touching one of the defending side, it has to be kicked 
out by the goalkeeper or one of the backs from a line marked in 
front of goal, the spot selected being in front of the post nearest 
the point where the ball left the field of play. But should it 
touch one of the defending side in its transit over the goal-line 
the attacking side has the privilege of a free kick from the comer 
flag (a “ corner kick ”). This is often a great advantage, but such 
free kick does not produce a goal unless the ball touches one of 
the other players on its way to the post. Ordinarily a goal is 
scored when the ball goes between the goal-posts and tinder the 
pro8s-bu, not being tl^own, knocked on or c^i^. regula- 


tion duration of a game is an hour and a half, 
changed at forty -five minutes. The side winning \ 
the choice of ends or kick-off, and the one obtaining tht 
of goals wins, A goal cannot be scored from a free kick 
when the free kick has been allowed by the referee as a pt 
for certain infringements of the rules by the opposite side ; u 
if such infringement take place within the penalty area on tht 
part of a player on the side then defending the goal, and in 
the judgment of the referee be intentional, a “ penalty kick ” 
is awarded to the attacking side. The penalty kick is a free 
kick from the penalty kick mark, all the players of the defending 
side being excluded from the penalty area, except the goal- 
keeper, who is confined to the goal-line ; the result, therefore, 
being an almost certain goal. 

A player is always in play as long as there are three of the 
opposite side between him and the opposite goal at the time the 
ball is kicked. This “ offside ” rule gives much trouble to the 
young player, though why it should do so it is not easy to say. 
The rule is simple if the words in italics are remembered. The 
ball must not be carried, knocked or williilly handled under any 
pretence whatever, save by the goalkeeper, who is allowed to 
use his hands in defence of his goal, either by knocking on or 
throwing, within his own half of the field of play. Urns far he 
is entitled to go in maintaining his goal, but if he carry the ball 
the penalty is a free kick. 'I'here are other infringements of the 
rules which also involve the penalty of a free kick, among them 
the serious offences of tripping, hacking and jumping at a player. 
Players are not allowed to wear nails in their boots (except such 
as have their heads driven in flush with the leather), or metal 
plates or gutta-percha, and any player discovered infringing this 
rule is liable to be prohibited from taking further part in a 
match. 

In the early ’sixties of the 19th century there were probably 
not more than twenty-five organized clubs playing Association 
football in the United Kingdom, and these were chiefly confined 
in the south of England to the universities and public schools. 
But whilst the game was being established in the south it was 
making steady progress in the north, particularly in Yorkshire, 
where the Sheffield Ulub had been formed as early as 1854. In 
1867 the game had become so well established that it was decided 
to play an inter-county match. The match, which was played 
“ in the wilds of Battersea Park,” terminated in a draw, neither 
side having obtained a goal ; and it did much to stimulate the 
growing popularity of the game. During the season 1870-1871, 
only three years later, two matches of an international character 
were played between Englishmen and Scotsmen in membership 
with the Football Association; they were not, however, recognized 
as “ international ” matches. The first real international match, 
England v. Scotland, was played on the 30th of November 1872 
at Partick, Glasgow ; the first international match between 
England and Wales was played at Kennington Oval in 1879 ; 
and that between England and Ireland at Belfast in 1882. In 
1896 amateur international matches were inaugurated with 
Germany, Austria and Bohemia ; and games are now annually 
played with Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Prance, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, Austria and other continental countries. As the out- 
come of the international relations with Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, an International Football Assreiation Board was formed 
in 1882, when a universal code of laws was agreed upon. Two 
representatives from each of the four national associations con- 
stitute the board, whose laws are accepted and observed not 
only by the clubs and players of the United Kingdom but in 
I all countries where the Association game is played. At a meeting 
I held at Paris on the 21st of May 1904 the “ International Federa- 
tion of Association Football ” was instituted. It consists of the 
recognized national associations in the respective countries ; 
and its objects are to develop and control Association inter- 
national football. The countries in federation are : Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, England, Finland, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Silrcden and Switzerland. 

The small number of clubs taking part in the game in the early 
da^rs of interest when compared with the magnitude of 
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*the game in thie 20th century. Association football has become 
one of the most popular of all national sports in United 
Kingdom. It is slowly but surely taking a similar position on the 
continent of Europe and is making progress even in the Far East, 
Japan being one of its latest adherents. In the season of 1871- 
1872 the Football Association inaugurated its popular challenge 
cup competition which is now competed for by both amateur and 
professional clubs. In the first year fifteen clubs entered, all of 
which were from the south of England. The first wiraers of the 
Gup were the Wanderers, who defeated the Royal Engineers in the 
final tic by one goal to nothing. For the first ten years the 
competition was mostly limited to the southern clubs, but in the 
season of 1881-1882 the Blackburn Rovers were only defeated in 
the final tie by the Old Etonians by one goal to nothing. Pro- 
fessionalism was then unknown in the game, and comparatively 
little interest was taken in it except by the players themselves. 
In the following season of 1882-1883 the cup was for the first time 
taken north by the Blackburn Olympic Club, and it remained in 
the north for the next nineteen yeiars, until in the season of 1900- 
X901 it was again brought south by the Tottenham Hotspur 
Clnb, who defeated the Sheffield United Club at Bolton by three 
goals to one. In the following season the cup was again taken 
nofth by the Bury Oub. In the early days of the competition a 
few hundred people only attended the final tic, which for many 
years was played at Kennmgton Oval in London. In the course 
of time, however, the interest of the public so largely increased 
that it became necessary to seek a ground of greater capacity ; 
accordingly in 1893 the final was piayed at FaMowficld, Man- 
chester, where it was watched by forty thousand people ; in 1894 
it was played at Everton and in 1895 at the Crystal Palace. 
The attendance durmg the following ten years averaged 80,000 
people. The record attendance w'as in the season of 1 900-1 901, 
when the south were contesting with the north, the spectators 
then being upwards of 113,000. In the season of 1908-1909 
356 clubs entered the competition ; in 1910-j i the number had 
increased to 404. 

The great deveiopment of the game necessitated many dranges 
in the system of control. About the year 1880 (although contrary 
to the rules) a practice of making payment to players crept into 
the game in the north of England and slowly developed. After 
some years of debate as to the best method of dealing witli this 
development the Football Association decided in 1885 to legalize 
and control the payment of players. The rules define a pro- 
fessional player as one who receives remuneration of any sort 
above his necesiKiry hotel and travelling expenses actually paid, or 
is registered as a professional. They further provide that training 
expenses not paid by the players themsi' ves will be considered as 
remuneration beyond necessary travelling and hotel expenses. 
Players oompethtg for any money priises in football edmtests are 
Also Considers 1 professionals. 

In 1888 the Footl:>a'll League, a combination of professional 
clubs of the north and midlands of England, was fomled ; and a 
new scheme was inaugurated for the playing of matches oil v^hat 
is known as the “ League ” principle, the essential advaiiCage of 
which is that the dubs in membership of a league agree to pkty 
with each other “ honif> and home ” matches each season, and 
also bind themselves under certain penalties to play their besl 
team in all league matches. Six years later the Southern League 
came into existence, primarily with the object of increasing the 
interest in the gome in the south and west of England. The 
Football League and the Sofuthern League very soon liad their 
imitators, awJ in 1909 there were upwards of six hundred league 
competitions playing under the sanction and control of the Foot- 
ball Association. The league system also found favour in Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland, and has extended to most of the calomes 
whwe Association focxtball is played. In the seasem of i893-i8()4 
‘the. Amateur Cup Competition, restricted to amateur clubs in 
‘tnembership with the Football Association, was inaugurated, 
'in the first aenson 32 dubs entered, land the growing polarity 
competition 18 shown by the.fact that in the season of 1908- 
a909 there were entries. 

. licfFootball AlMeciotion, fouiukd^n iBfiJwith its*doven chfibs, 
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liad in 1909 under its jurisdiction upwards of 10,000 amateur 
dubs and a quarter of a million of amateur players, and 400 
professional clubs with 7000 professional players. It has also 
directly affiliated 52 county, district and colonial associations, 
and indirectly in membership a large number of minor associa- 
tions which arc affiliated through the county and district 
associations. The Army Association includes 316 army clubs 
in Great Britain and Ireland, together with clubs fonaitd by the 
various battalions in India, South Africa, Gibraltar and other 
army stations ; and the Royal Navy Football Association 
comprises all ships afloat having Association football clubs. 

The regulations of the Football Association, which is the 
recognized administrative and legislative body for the game in 
England, make provision for the sanction and contr^ of leagues 
and competitions ; and its rules, regulations, 'jftjindples and 
practices very largely prevail in all national sissociations. The 
king is the patron, and the council consists of 56 members, a 
president, 6 vice-^presiderrts, a treasurer, 10 representatives 
elected by the clubs in the ten divisions into which the country is 
subdivided, together with representetives of the army, the navy 
and of county associations in England which have upwards of 
50 dubs in membership, each repweentativc being directly 
appointed by his association. In i9o;5 the Football Association 
became incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, and 
as a coi’isequence the word “ Limited ” Appears in its title, it is 
not, however, a trading ^xxJy ; tbe‘8harehol‘ders arc not entitled 
I to any dividend, bonus or profit, nw may t)ie members of the 
council, who arc the directors, receive any payment for their 
services. The Boottish Football Association is Abo an incorpor- 
ated body with similar powers. ‘Many of the leading clubs of the 
United Kingdom have also become incewporated, hut under the 
regulations of the Football Assodatioti they may not pay a larger 
dividend to their dmrehoiders than 5%, nor may any of the 
directors receive payment for their services. 

'J'he whole policy of legislation in Association football late 
years has been naturally to make the game faster by bringing 
everyone into full play. The great aim accordingly has been 
to encourage combination and to discourage purely individual 
efforts. In the early days, though there was a certain amount of 
cohesion, a player had to rely mainly on himself. Even up to the 
middle of the 'seventies dribbling was looked upon as the great 
desidcratuni ; it was the essential for a forward, just as long -kicks 
were the main <!>bject of a back. Tlie development of the game 
was of course bound to change all that. The introduction of 
passing, long or short, but long in particular, placed the dribbler 
pure and simple at a discount, and neces.sitatod methods with 
which he was mostly unacriuainted. Combined play gradually 
came to be regarded as the keynote to success. Instead of one hill 
back, as was originally the case, and one halhback, the defence 
gradually dovelopod by the addition first of a second half, then of 
a second full back, and still later of a third ‘half ♦'back, untilit came 
to show, in addition to the goalkeeper -of course, two full bicks 
oikI three halLbacks. The eight forwards who used to constitiiite 
the attack in the earliest days of the Association have been 
reduced by degrees, as the science -of the game became understood, 
until they now number only five. The effect of the transition has 
lieen to put the attack and defence on a more equal footing, and 
as a natural consequence to make the ^ome more open ’imd 
tiicrcby generally more interesting and attractive. Association 
footkdl is indeed, from the standpoint of the spectator, a much 
brighter 'game than it was in its infancy, the result of the oew 
methods' bringing every one of the eleven players into full relief 
throughout the game. The players who, as a rule, make or mar 
the success of a side in modern football are the centre fotTwaid 
and the cenlre half-back. They are the pivot on wRch the 
Attack and the defence respectively tnm. Instead ■ of . close 
dribbiiingiaipid following np, the new formation makes Jor iuccuiAry 
of passing among the forwards, with intdligoUi support from 
half*- backs. The net result is practioally'itlre)€tffccrtiv© ccanbh^ 
tion of the whole side. To 'do‘his part as'it-wogbt to ibe done 
every onember' of an eleven must work in hamwotoyTodth rest,, 
j. and on «a dtitaite system, in all .oases isubordinatipg to mva 
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methods and personal interests to promote the general wclhbeing 
of the side. (C. W. A. ; F. j. \v.) 

The literature of Britl.^li football i'? very PYtenflvo, but tlu* following 
■<vorks are ainOT^g the best . Fffdtball in the '* IBatlnvintou Library " 
(London, r<?®4), 'Wherc! the different games played at EUm, Harrow, 
Kugby, Winchester uaid other public schools are tliu roughly de» 
ticnbed ; Rev. F. Marshall, Football; the Fugby Oamc (London, 
Cassells : J. E. Vincent, Football ; its History far Five Centimes 
(London, 1885) ; C. J. B. Matridtt nnd C. W. Afcock, Football 
{*• Oval Series^”) ; “ Football," in the Encyclopaedia of Sport ; The 
Rii^hy Football Uniim Hansdbook^ Ricliardson, tireenwkh, Olhcial 
Annual ; and The Football A nnual, Merritt and HateWr j[Aisociatioii 
Game), London. 

V ill led Stales , — In America the game of football has been 
elaborated far more thaji elsewhere, and involves more complica- 
tuiis than in England. From colonial times until 1871 a kind of 
lootball generally resembling the English Association game was 
played on the village greens and by the students of colleges and 
academics. There was no running with the 
ball, but dribbling, called babying,” was 
common. In 1871 a code of rules was drawn 
up, but they were unsatisfactory and not in- 
variably observed. “ Batting the ball,” i,e, 
striking the ball forward wdth the fists, was 
allowed. There were two backs, sixteen 
rushers or forwards, and two rovers or ” pea- 
nutters,” who lurked near the opponents’ goal. 

During this period the first international foot- 
ball game was played at Yale between the 
college team and one made up of old Etonians, 
the rules being a compromise between the 
American and the English. 

English Kugby, introduced from Canada, 
was first played at Harvard University, and 
in 1875 a mutch under a compromise set of 
rules, taken partly from the Rugby Union and 
jxirtly from the existing American game, was 
played with Yale. The following year Y-iilc 


latitudinal lines only and was therefore popularly 
“ gridiron ” ; .subsequently it was called the ” check 
The end lines are culled “goal-lines,” the side “touch 
The two lines 25 yds. from each goal-line, and the middle h* 

55 yard-line, are made broader than the rest. In the middle 
each goal-line is a gO£i>, consisting of two uprights exceeding 20 tv. 
in length, set 18 ft. 0 in. apart with a crossbar to ft. from the 
ground. The ball is in shape and material of the English Rugby 
type. 

A match game consists of two periods {halves) of thirty-five 
minutes with an interval of fifteen minutes. Practice games 
usually have shorter halves. There are four officials : the umpire j 
who.se duty it is to W'atch the conduct of the players and decide 
regarding fouls ; the referee, who decides questions regarding the 
progress of the ball and of play; /Wge who assists 

therefcreetind keeps the time ; and the linesman, who (witii two 
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Diaor.^m or FrET.D 

The football rule*; provide iJiut When the ball is put in i^ay in a gcrhttniaigc, the 
‘ J ' , , t -I 11 1 TT ; L ' 1 mnn who receives the baU, comniondv known as tlie quarter-back, may oariy it 

adopted the regular Rugby Union rules, and forward ln.‘yond the line of scTimmage, provkled lu so doing he crasses such line at least 
played Harvard under these. Later, several ^ yUs, irom the point wiiere the .*«4tippcr-bHck put the bull In play, and furthermore, 
other colleges adopted these English rules, that a forw^ard ]>ash may 1 m* made ])rovidert tlie ball passes over the line of scrimmage 
Absence of tmditiuai necessitated expansion at 5 n( which thte hall is jhit in play. field is marked 

, , .. rin off at mtcrViiJs of 5 vd.s. with white hnos imrallel to the goal line, for coavumonce ui 

of these laws, convention of colleges ^nd for meaKwruig the 10 yds. to be gained m three downs, and also 

was assembled. Tlicntydorward annual con- intervals of 5 i ds, with white lines parallel to the side lines, in order to assist the 
NtiiUons were hold, which from time to time referee m delcinmiing whether the quarter-back runs according to rule, or whether, 
altered and amplified the rules. A college in case of a foi^vard pass, such pass is legally made. Thus 'the football hold is^dianpod 

.r™r fro^ tlic gridirou as in loaz, to what now reuembies a cbeckfrboaad, amd the above 

tisb'JCUtlon was fornicd, and the game grew in jjjagrflw t.liows exactly how the field should be marked. As the width of the field 
popularity. Public criticism of tlie roughness uoe» not divide evenly into 5 yd. spaces, it is wise to run the first line through the 
hliown in the play early threatened its exist- middle jioint of the field and then to mark off the 5 yds. on each side from that middle 
ciice * indeed at one time the university In order to save Hlxmr, it may he suiBcieilt to omit the full compkstlon of the 

authorities compelled Harvard to abstain 


authorities compelled Harvard to abstain 
from the annual game with Y'alc. Changes 
in the rules were Introduced, and the game has been characterized 
by less roughness and by increased skill. It has become the 
most popular autumn gtime in the United States, the principal 
iinitxTsity matches often attracting crowds of 35,000 and even 
40,000 spectators. The association subsequently disbanded, but 
a Rulc.s Committee, invited by the University Athletic Club of 
New York, made the necessary changes in the rules from time 
to time, and these have been accepted by the country at large. 
In the West associations were formed ; but the game in the East 
is phiyed principally under "separate agreemthts between the 
contesting universities, aTl using, however, one Code of rules. 
Later this Rules Conuiiittcc amalgamated with a new com- 
nuttce of wider representation. Amateur athletic clubs us 
well as public and private schools have also taken up the 
game. The American football season tesfts trom the middle 
of September to the first of December ordy, owing to the 
severity of the American whiter. Professional football is not 
played in America. 

The American Rugby game is played by teams of eleven men 
on a field of 330 ft. long and 160 ft. wide, divided by chalk lines 
into squares with sides 5 yds. long, leaving a strip 5 ft. wide on 
each side of the field. Until 1903 the field was divided by 


section with the transverse lines are distinctly marked, for instance, by a llacaioot loag. 

assistmils, one representing ^eath deven) marks the distance 
gained or lost in each play. 

In scoring, a “ touchdown ”tyhe English Rugby “ try ”) counts 
5 points, a goal from a toudidown 6 (nr one 'added to the 5 -for the 
touchdown^ a “ goal from the ifidd',” whether from placement or 
drop-kick, 4, and a “ safety ”'(the English Rugby " mudidown 
2. Mutaiis mutandis, 'these are made as in 'Englfeh ^Ragby. 
American Rugby diffijts from the because in the 

scrimmage the men are lined up opposite each othCT,'and,ahhough 
separated by the length Of 'the 'Ml, m engaged’ m a constant 
man-to-man contest, and also In that aisystfem oF“ interference'” 
is allowed. Furthermore, a player in thre American game is put 
“ on side ” when a kicked ball' Strikes the ground ; and'fdtward 
passing, i.e, throwing the 'ball toward the opponents’ goal, is 
permissible under certain restrictions. The costume nsiially 
consists of a close-fitting tfersey with shoulders and elbows padded 
and reinforced with leatrret ; short trousers with padded thighs 
and knees, heavy stockings and shoes with leather cleats. In the 
early period of the game caps were worn, but, as they were 
impossible to keep on, they were discarded in favour of the 
wearing of long hair, and the “ chrysanthemum head ” became 
the distinguishing mark of the football player. This, howevori 
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fjsrovcd an inadequate protection, and some players now wear a 

head harness of soft padded leather. Substitutes are allowed 
in the places of injured players. 

The object of the game is identical with that of English Rugby, 
and the rules in regard to fair catches, punting, drop-kicking, 
place-kicking, goal-kicking, passing and gentlemanly conduct are 
practically the same, except that, on a free kick after a fair 
catch, the opposing’ players in the American game may not come 
up to the mark but must keep lo yds. in front of it. In the 
American game there is no scrummage in the English sense, nor 
is the ball thrown in at right angles after going into touch. The 
element of chance in both these methods of play was done away 
with by the enunciation of the principle of the “ possesion of the 
ball.” In America, when the ball has gone out of bounds or a 
runner has been tackled and held and the ball downed, the ball is 
also put into play by an evolution called a scrimmage, usually 
called ** Hne-up,” which beyond the name bears no resemblance 
to the English scrummage. The ball, at every moment of the 
game, belongs theoretically either to one side or to the other. 
It may be lost by a fumble, or by the side in possession not being 
able to make the required distance of lo yds. in three successive 
attempts or by a voluntary kick. In the line-up the seven line- 
men (t.«. forwards) face each other on a line parallel to the goal- 
lines on the spot where it was ordered down by tlie referee. The 
ball is placed on the ground by the centre-rush, also called the 
snapper-back, who, upon the signal being given by his quarter- 
back, “ snaps back ” the ball to this player, or to the full-back, 
by a quick movement of the hand or foot. The moment the ball is 
snapped-back it is in play. In every scrimmage it is a foul for the 
side having the ball (attacking side) to obstruct an opponent 
except with the body (no use may be made of hands or arms) ; 
or for the defending side to interfere with the snap-back. The 
defenders may use their hands and arms only to get their 
opponents out of the way in order to get at the man with the ball. 
Each member of the attacking side endeavours, of course, to 
prevent his opponents from breaking through and interfering 
with the quarter-back, who requires this protection from his line 
in order to have time to pass the ball to one of the backs, whom he 
has notified by a signal to be ready. In the United States a 
player may be obstructed by an off-side opponent so long os hands 
and arms are not used. In the line-up this is called “ blocking-off,” 
and “ interference ” when done to protect a friend running with 
the ball. Interference is one of the most important features of 
American footbail. As soon as the ball is passed to one of the 
half-backs for a run, for example, round one end of the line, his 
interference must form immediately. This means that one or 
more of his fellows must accompany and shield him as he runs, 
blocking off any opponent who trys to tackle him. The ffrst 
duty of the defence against a hostile run is therefore to break up 
the interference, i^. put these defenders out of the play, so that 
the runner may be reached and tackled. 

The game b^ins by the captains tossing for cnoice of kick-off 
or goal. If the winner of the toss chooses the goal, on apeount 
of the direction of wind, the loser must kick off and send the 
bjUl at least lo yds. into the opponents’ territory ffofti a place- 
kick from the 55 yds. line. The two ends of the kicking side, 
who are usually fast runners, get down the field after the ball 
as quickly as possible, in order to prevent the man who catches 
Uie kick-off from running back with the ball. When the kick-off 
is caught, the catcher with the aid of interference runs it back 
as far as possible, aad as soon as he is tackled and held by his 
opponents the ball is down and a line-up takes place, the ball 
being in the possession of the catcher's side, which now attacks. 
In order to prevent the so-called “ block game,” once prevalent, 
in which neither side made any appreciable progress, the rules 
provide that the side in possession of the ikll must make at 
least JO yds. in three successive attempts ^ or, failing to do so, 
must surrender the ball to the enemy, or, as it is called, lose 
the ball on downs.” This is infrequent in actual play, because 
if, after two unsuccessful attempts, or pwtly successful, it becomes 
evident that the chances of completing the obligatory lo-yd. 
on the remaining attempt are unfavourable, a forward 


pass or a kick is resorted to, rather than risk losing the ball on 
the spot. The kick, although resulting in the loss of the ball, 
nevertheless gives it to the enemy much nearer his goal. When 
the wind is strong the side favoured by it usually kicks often, 
as the other side, not being able to kick back on equal terms, 
is forced to play a rushing game, which is always exhausting. 
Again, the kicking game is often resorted to by the side that has 
the lead in the score, in order to save its men and yet retain the 
advantage. The only remaining way to advance the ball is on 
a free-kick after a fair catch, as in the English game. The free 
kick may be either a punt, a drop-kick or a kick from placement. 
Whenever the ball goes over the side line into touch it is brought 
back to the point where it crossed the line by the man who 
carried it over, or, if kicked or knocked over, by a man of the 
side which did not kick it out, and there put in play in one of 
two ways. Either it may be touched to the ground and then 
kicked at least lo yds. towards the opponents' goal, or it may be 
taken into the field at right angles to the line a distance not 
less than 5 yds. nor more than 15, and there put down for a 
line-up, the p' lyer who takes it in first declaring how far he will 
go, so that the opposing team may not be caught napping. 

Of the seven men in the line, the centre is chosen for his 
weight and ability to handle the ball cleanly in snapping back. 
He must also, in case the full-back is to make the next play, 
be able to throw the ball from between his legs accurately into 
the full-back’s hands, thus saving the time that would be wasted 
if the quarter-back were used as an intermediary. The two 
” guards,” who must also be heavy men, form with the centre 
the bulk of the line, protecting the backs in offence, and in de- 
fence blocking the enemy. The two “ tackles ” must be heavy 
yet active and aggressive men, as they must not only help the 
centre and guards in repelling assaults on the middle of the line, 
but also assist the ends in stopping runs round the line as well 
as those between tackle and end, a favourite point of attack. 
The “ ends ” are chosen for their activity, sure tackling, fast 
running and ability to follow up the ball after a kick. Of the 
four players behind the line, the full-back must be a sure 
catcher and tackier and a fast runner. The two half-backs 
must also be fast runners and good dodgers. One of them is 
often chosen for his ability to gain ground by “ bucking the line,” 
i.e, plunging through the opposing team’s line. He must there- 
fore be over the average weight, while the other half-back is called 
upon to gain by running round the opposing ends. The quarter- 
back is the commanding general and therefore the most important 
member of his side, as with him lies the choice of plays to be 
made when on the attack. Courage, coolness, promptness in 
decision and discrimination in the choice of plays are the qualities 
absolutely required for this position. As soon as his side obtains 
the ball, the quarter-back shouts out a signal, consisting of a 
series of numbers or letters, or both, which denotes a certain 
play that is to be carried through the moment the ball is snapped 
back. A good quarter-back thinks rapidly and shouts his signal 
for the next play as soon as a down has been called and while 
the scrimmage is forming, so that the plays are run off rapidly 
and the enemy is given as little time as possible to concentrate. 
The signals, which are secret and often changed to guard them 
from being solved by the enemy, are formed by designating 
every position and every space in the line, as well as kicks and 
other open plays, by a number or letter. Some signals are called 
sequence-signals, and indicate a prearranged series of plays for 
use in certain emergencies. Every manoeuvre of the attacking 
side is carried out by every member of the team, the ideal being 
“ every man in every play every time.” As soon as a signal is 
given each man should know what part of the ensuing move will 
fall to him, in carrying the boll, interfering for the rungef, or get- 
ting down the field under a punt. Every team has its own code. 

About 1890 the system of interference led to momentum ^d 
mass plays (wedge-formations, tandems, &c.), i.e. to the grouping 
of bodies of men behind the line, and starting them before the 
ball was snapped back, so that they struck the line with an 
acquired momentum that was extremely severe, particularly 
when met by men equally determined. These plays caused 
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frequent injuries and l^d to legislation against them, the most 
important law providing for a limitation to the number of men 
who could be dropped back of the line, and practically keeping 
seven men drawn up in the line. 

Penalties are of three kinds : (i) forfeiture of the game, for 
refusing to play when directed to do so by the referee, and for 
repeated fouls made with the intention of delaying the game ; 
(2) disqualification of players for unnecessary roughness or 
ungentlemanly conduct ; and (3) for infringement of rules, for 
which certain distances are taken away from the previous 
gains of the side making the fouls. 

The game resolves itself into a series of scrimmages inter- 
spersed with runs -and kicks. The systematized development 
of plays places at the disposal of the quarter an infinite variety 
of attack, which he seeks to direct at the opposing line with 
bewildering rapidity and dash. During the preliminary games 
of the season “ straight football ” is generally played ; that is, 
intricate attacks are avoided and kicks and simple plunges 
into the line are mainly relied upon. “ Trick plays,” which 
comprise all manoeuvres of an intricate nature, are reserv^ed 
for later and more important matches. Among these is the 
“ fake (false) kick,” in which the full-back takes position as if 
to receive the ball for a kick, hut the ball is passed to a different 
player for a run. Another play of this kind is the ” wing-shift,” 
in which some or all of the players on one side of centre suddenly 
change to the other side, thus forming a mass and throwing the 
opponents’ line out of balance. To this category belong also 
” double passes,” “ false passes,” “ delayed passes,” ” delayed 
runs ” and ” criss-crosses.” 

Training for football in America resembles that for other 
sports in regard to food and hygiene. The coaching systems 
at the universities differ, but there is generally a head coach, 
who is assisted by graduates, each of whom pays especial 
attention to one set of men, one to the men in the centre of the 
line, one to the backs, another to the ends, Ikc. Candidates for 
the teams are put through a severe course of practice in catching 
punts and hard-thrown passes, in quick starts, falling on the 
ball, tackling a mechanical dummy, in blocking, breaking through 
the line, and all kinds of kicking, although in matches the kicking 
is generally left to one or two men who have shown themselves 
particularly expert. Every player is taught to dive for the 
ball whenever he sees it on the ground, as possession is of 
cardinal importance in American football, and dribbling for this 
reason is unknown. When running with the ball the player is 
taught to take short steps, to follow his interference, that is, not 
isolate himself from his defenders, and neither to slow up nor 
shut his eyes when striking the opposing line. Tackling well 
below the waist is taught, but it is a foul to tackle below the knee. 
The general rule for defensive work of all kinds is “ play low.” 

See Walter Camp, How to play Football, and the Official Football 
Guide (annual), both in Spalding's Athletic Library : his Book of 
College Sports (New York, 1893), his American Football (New York, 
1894), and his Football (Boston, 1896)— the last in co-operation with 
L. F. Dcland ; R. H. Barbour, The Book of School and College Sports 
(New York, 1904) ; W. H. Lewis, Primer of College Football (Boston, 
1896). (E. B. ; W. Ca.) 

FOOTE, ANDREW HULL (1806-1863), American admiral, was 
bom at New Haven, Connecticut, on the 12th of September 1806, 
his father, Samuel Augustus Foote (1780-1846), being a prominent 
lawyer and Whig politician, who as U.S. senator moved in 1829 
“ Foote’s resolutions ” on public lands, in the discussion of which 
Daniel Webster made his “ reply to Hayne,” He entered the 
U.S. navy in 1822, and was commissioned lieutenant in 1830. 
After cruising round the world (1837-1840) in the “John Adams,” 
he was assigned to the Philadelphia Naval Asylum, and later 
(1846-1848) to the Boston Navy Yard. In 1849 he was made 
commander of the “ Perry,” and engaged for two years in sup- 
pressing the slave trade on the .^rican coast. In 1856, as 
commander of the “ Portsmouth,” he served on the East India 
station, under Com. James Armstrong, and he captured the 
Barrier Forts near Canton. From October 1858 to the outbreak 
pf Civil War^ he was in charge of the B^klyn Nfiyy Yfiurd, 


becoming a full captain in 1861. In August r86i h 
to the command “ of the naval operations upon v 
waters.” His exploit in capturing Fort Henry (on 
bank of the Tennessee river) from the Confederates, on 
of February 1862, without the co-operation of General ( 
land forces, who had not arrived in time, was a brilliant suet, 
but their combined attack on Fort Donelson (i 2 m. off, on the It. 4 
bank of the Cumberland river), whither most of the Fort Henry * 
garrison had escaped, resulted, before its surrender (Feb. 16), 
in heavy losses to Foote’s gunboats, Foote himself being severely 
wounded. In March-April he co-operated in the capture of 
New Madrid {q.v.) and Island No. 10. In June he retired from 
his command and in July was promoted rear-admiral, and 
became chief of the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting. On 
the 26th of June 1863 he died at New York. 

See the life (1874) by Professor James Mason Hoppin (1820-1906). 

FOOTE, MARY HALLOCK ( riS47 - ), American author and 

illustrator, was bom in Milton, New York, on the 19th of 
November 1847, of English Quaker ancestry. She was educated 
at the Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Female Collegiate Seminary and at 
the Cooper Institute School of Design for women, in New York. 
In 1876 she married Arthur De Wint Foote, a mining engineer, 
and subsequently lived in the mining regions of California, 
Idaho, Colorado and Mexico. She is best known for her stories, 
in which, as in her drawings, she portrays vividly the rough 
picturesque life, especially the mining life, of the West. Some 
of her l^st drawings appear in her own books. Among her 
publications are The Led-Horse Claim (1883), John Bodewin's 
Testimony (1886), The Chosen Valley (1892), Cceur d^Alene 
(1894); The Prodigal (1900), a novelette ; The Desert and the 
Soivn (1902) ; and several collections of short stories, including 
A Touch of Sun and other Stories (1903). 

FOOTE, SAMUEL (1720-1777), English dramatist and actor, 
was baptized at Truro on the 27th of January 1720. Of his 
attachment to his native Cornwall he gives no better proofs 
as an author than by making the country booby Timothy (in 
The Knights) sound the praises of that county and of its manly 
pastimes ; but towards his family he showed a loyal and enduring 
affection. His father was a man of good family and position. 
His mother, Eleanor Goodere, whom he is said in person as 
well as in disposition to have strongly resembled, he liberally 
supported in the days of his prosperity, and after her death 
indignantly vindicated her character from the imputations 
recklessly cast upon it by the revengeful spite of the duchess 
of Kingston. About the time when Foote came of age, he 
inherited his first fortune through the murder of his uncle, Sir 
John Dinely Goodere, Bart., by his brother, Captain Samuel 
Goodere. Foote was educated at the collegiate school at 
Worcester, and at Worcester College, Oxford, distinguishing 
himself in both places by mimicry and audacious pleasantries 
of all kinds, and, although he left Oxford without taking his 
degree, acquiring a classical training which afterwards enabled 
him neatly to turn a classical quotation or allusion, and helped 
to give to his prose style a certain fluency and elegance. 

Foote was “ designed ” for the law, but certainly not by 
nature. In his chambers at the Temple, and in the Grecian 
Coffee-house hard by, he learned to know something of lawyers 
if not of law, and was afterwards able to jest at the jargon and 
to mimic the mannerisms of the bar,;and to satirize the Latitats 
of the other branch of the profession with particular success. 
The famous argument in Hobson v. Nobson, in The Lame Lovers^ 
is almost as good of its kind as that in Bardell v. Pickwick. 
But a stronger attraction drew him to the Bedford Coffee-house 
in Covent Garden, and to the theatrical world of which it was 
the social centre. After he had run through two fortunes (the 
second of which he appears to have inherited at his father’s 
death), and had then passed through severe straits, he made 
his first appearance on the actual stage in 1744. It is said that 
he had married a young lady in Worcestershire ; but the traces 
of his wife (he affirmed himself that he was married to his washer- 
woman) are mysterious, and probably apocryphal. 

first appearance as a^tqr mQW than 
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^two years after that of Garrick, as to whose merits the critics, 
including Foote himself, were now fiercely at war. His own 
first venture, as Othello, was a failure ; and though he was 
fairly successful in genteel comedy parts, and was, after a favour- 
able reception at Dublin, enrolled as one of the regular company 
at Drury Lane in the winter of 1745-1746, he had not as yet 
•made any palpable hit. Finding that his talent lay neither in 
tragedy nor in genteel comedy, he had begun to wonder “ where 
the devil it did lie,’’ when his successful performance of the part 
of Bayes in The Rehearsal at last suggesttsd to him the true 
outlet for his extraordinary gift of mimicry. Following the 
example of Garrick, he had introduced into this famous part 
imitations of actors, and had added a variety of other satirical 
comment in the way of “gag.” Engaging a small company 
of .actors, he now boldly announced for the 22nd of April 1747, 
at the theatre in the Hay market “ gratis,'' “u new entertainment 
called the Diversions of the Morning," to which were to be added 
a farce adapted from Congreve, and an epilogue “ spoken by 
the B^d-d Coffee-house.” Foote’s success in these Diversions 
obtained for him the name of “the English Aristophanes,” 
an absurd compliment, declined by Foote himself (see his letter 
in The Minor), Tlie Diversions consisted Of a series of imitations 
of actors and other well-known persons, whose various peculi- 
arities of voice, gesture, manner or dress were brought directly 
before the spectators, while the epilogue introduced the wits 
of the Bedford engaged in ludicrous disputation, and specially 
“ took off ” an eminent physician (probably the munificent 
Sir William Browne, whom he afterwards caricatured in The 
Devil on Two Sticks), and a notorious quack oculist of the day. 
The actors ridiculed in thisontertainment having at once procured 
the aid of the constables for preventing its repetition, Foote 
immediately advertised an invitation to his friends to drink 
« dish of tea with him at the Haymarket on the following day at 
noon — “ arid ’tis hoped there will be a groat deal of comedy 
and some joyous spirits ; he will endeavour to make the morning 
as divejrting as possible. Tickets for this entertainment to be 
had at St George’s coffee-house, Temple-Bar, without which no 
person will be admitted. N.B. — Sir Dillmry Diddle will be there, 
and Lady Betty Frisk has absolutely promised." The device 
succeeded to perfection ; further resistance was abandoned 
as futile by the actors, whom Foote mercilessly ridiculed in the 
“instructions to his pupils” which the entertainer pretended 
to impart (typifyinlg them under characters embodying tlieir 
several cliief peculiarities or defects— the massive and sonorous 
James 'Quin as a watchman, the shrill-voiced Lacy Ryan as a 
rcmor-gninder, the charming Peg Woffington, whose tones had 
an occasional squeak in them, as an orange-woman ayang her 
wares and the bill of the play); and Mr Foote’s Chocolate, 
which was afterwards converted into an evening Tea, became 
an established favourite with the town. 

Id spite of this success, he seems to have contrived to spend 
a third fortune, and to have found it necessary to eke -out his 
means by a speculation in small-beer, as is recorded in an amusing 
anecdote toid of him by Johnson. But he could bow command 
a considerable income ; and when money came he seems to Ixave 
freely expended it in both hospitaliity and charity. During 
his engagements at Covent Garden and at Drury of which 
he was joint-manager, and in professional trips to. Scotland, and 
more especially to Ireland, he appeared both in comedies of 
other authors and more especially in his own. . He played Hartop 
in his Knights (1749, printed 1754). Taste (1752), m which parts 
of the Diversions were incorporated, was followed by some 
oighteen pieces, the majority of which were produced at the 
Haymarket, the favourite home of Foote’s entertainments. 
Ini 1 760 he succeeded in obtaining for this theatre -a licence from 
the lord chamberlain, afterwards (in 1766) converted into a 
licence for summer performances for life. The entertainments 
were a succession of variations on the original idea of the 
Diversims and the Tea. Now, it was an Auciim of Pictures 
(1748), of part of which an idea may be formed from the. second 
act Tof the teSnedy Tmte; nowy aitocture on Orators ($75^), 
suggested by some bombastic discourses given by Macklin in 
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his old age at the Piazza coffee-house in Covent Garden, where 
Foote had amused the audience and confounded the speaker 
by interposing his humorous comments. The Orators is pr(- 
served in the shape of a hybrid piece, which begins with a mock 
lecture on the art of oratory and its representatives in England, 
and ends with a diverting scene of a pot-house forum debate, 
to which Holberg’s Politician-Tinman can hardly have been a 
stranger. At a later date (1773) a new device was introduced 
in a Puppet-show. The piece (unprinted) played in this by the 
puppets was called Piety in Pattens, and professed to show “ by 
the moral how maidens of low degree might become rich from 
the mere effects of morality and virtue, and by the literature 
how thoughts of the most commonplace might be concealed 
under cover of words the most high flown.” In other words, 
it was an attack upon sentimental comedy, which was still not 
altogether extinguished. An attack upon Garrick in connexion 
with the notorious Shakespeare jubilee was finally left out from 
the Puppet-show, and thus was avoided a recurrence of the 
quarrel which many years before had Jed to an interchange 
of epistolary thrusts, and an imitation by Woodward of the 
imitative Foote. 

On the whole, the relations between the two public favourites 
became very friendly, and on Foote’s part unmistakably 
affectionate, and they have not been always generously repre- 
sented by Garrick’s biographers. A comparison between the 
two as actors is of course out of the question; but, though 
Foote was a buffoon, and his tongue a scurrilous tongue, there 
is no authentic ground for the suggestion that his character 
was one of malicious heartlessness. Of Samuel Johnson’s 
opinions of him many records remain in Boswell ; when Johnson 
had at last found his way into Foote’s •company (he afterwards 
found it to Foote’s own table) he was unable to “ resist ” him, 
and, on hearing of Foote’s death, he thought the career just 
closed worthy of a lasting biographical record. 

Meanwhile most of poor Foote’s friendships in high life were 
proLuibly those that axe sworn across the table, and require 
“ t’other bottle ” to keep them up. It is not a pleasant picture 
— *of Lord Mexborough and his royal guest the duke of York, 
and their companions, bantering F(X)te on his ignorance of horse- 
manship, and after he had weakly protested his skill, taking him 
out to hounds on a dangerous animal. He was thrown and 
broke his leg, which had to be amputated, the “ patientee 
(in which character he said he was now making his first appear- 
ance) consoling himself with the reflection tliat he would now 
be able to take off “ old Faulkner ” (a pompous Dublin alderman 
with a wooden leg, whom he had brought on the stage as Peter 
Paragraph in The Orators) “ to the bfe.” The duke of ^’ork 
made bun the best reparation in his power by promising him 
a life-patent for the theatre in the Haymarket (1766); and 
Foote not only resumed his prdfession, as if, like Sir Luke Limp, 
he considered the leg he had lost “ a redundancy, a mere nothing 
at all,” but ingeniously turned his misfortune to account in two 
of his later pieces, The Lame Lover 'mA The Devil on Two Sticks, 
while, with the true mstinct of a^ptibHc'fti\'tourite, making constant 
reference to It in plays and prologues. Though the characters 
played by him in fieveral of his later pkys axe comparatively 
short and light, he continued to retain his hold over the public, 
and about tie year 1774 was beginning to tliink of withdrawing, 
at least for a time, to the continent, when he became involved 
in what proved a fatal personal, quarrel. Neither in his entertain- 
mients nor in his comedies hod he hitherto (except in Garrick’s 
case., and it is said in Johnson’s) put any visible restrmnt upon 
personal satire. The Author, in which, under the infinitely 
humorous charaoter of Cadwallader, he had brought Welsh 
gentleman of the name of Ap-Rice on the stage, na 4 , indeed, 
been ultimately suppressed. But in general he had pursued 
his hazardous course, mercilessly exposing to, public ridicule and 
contempt not only fribbles and pedants, quacks or supposed 
quacks in medicine (as in TJie Devil on Two Sticks), enthusiasts 
in religion, such as Dr Dodd (in The Cozeners) aild George 
Whitcfield mfid his connexion (in The Minor). He had not «^ly 
dared the wrath of the whole Society of Antiquaries (in The 



'Nctbob)^ and been rewarded by the withdraw'al, from amtmg 
the pundits who rationalized away Whittington's Cat, of Horace 
Walpole and other eminent members of the body, but had in 
the same play attacked a well-known representative of a ver>^ 
influential though detested element in English socict>% — the 

Nabobs ” themselves. But there was one species of cracked 
porcelain which he was not to try to hold up to contempt with 
impunity. The rumour of his intention to bring upon the stage, 
in the character of Lady Kitty Crocodile in The Trip to Calais , 
the notorious duchess of Kingston, whose trial for bigamy was 
then (1775) impending, roused his intended victim to the utmost 
fury ; and the means and influence she had at her dispo^sal 
mabled her, not only to prevail upon the lord chamberlain to 
prohibit the performance of the piece (in which there is no hint 
IS to the charge of bigamy itself), but to hire agents to vilify 
Foote's -character in ev^ way that hatred and malice could 
iuggest. After he had withdrawn the piece, and letters had been 
ixchanged between the duchess and him equally characteristic 
)f their respective writers, Foote took his revenge upbn the 
ihief of the duchess’s instruments, a ^‘Reverend Doctor" 
fackson, who belonged to the reptile society of the ^outna’Hsts 
3f the day, so admirably satirized by Foote in his comedy of 
The Bankrupt. Tiiis man he gibbeted in the character of Viper 
n The Capuchin^ under which name the altered to Valais 
mis performed in 1776. But the resources of his enemies were 
lot yet at an end ; and a discharged servant of Foote's was 
mbomed by Jackson 'to bring a charge of assault and apply 
or a warrant against him. Though the attempt utterly broke 
Sown, and Foote’s character was thus completely cleared, his 
lealth and spirits had given way in the struggle — as to whidi, 
hough he seems to have had the firm support of the better part 
)f the public, including such men as Buike and Reynolds, the 
/ery audiences of ' his own theatre had been, or had seemed to 
■)e, divided in opinion. He thus resolved to withdraw, at least 
‘or a time, from the effects of the storm, let his theatre to Colman, 
ind after making his last appearance there in May 1777, set 
iorth in October on a journey' to France. But at Dover he fell 
>ick on the day after his arri\al there, and after a few hours 
lied (October 21st). His epitaph in St Mary's church at Dover 
written by his faithful treasurer William Jewell) records that 
le had a hajid “ open as day for melting charity.’' His resting- 
ilace in Westminster Abbey is without any memorial. 

Foote’s chief power as aa motor lay in his extraordinary gift of 
nimici’)’, wliicii cxtrticUjd to tlie mental «ad moral, as well as the 
ncrc outward and phy^cal peculiarities -of the personages whose 
ikeness he assumed, fie must have possessed a wonderful flexibility 
)f voice, thoi^li liis tuuos are said to have been littwih when his voice 
vas not disguised, and an hicooiparablc Tcadiness^for rapidly assiim- 
ng characters, bdHi in his entevtain’ments and in liis comedies, 
vhere he occasiotfalJy '“ doubled " parts. The excellent “patter” 
)f some of his pkiys, siith as The Liar and The Caieners, must have 
jreatly dcpciulod for its effect upon rajiidity of Helivery, In person 
le was rather sliort and irtout, and coarse -featured ; hut his over- 
lowing humour is said to have found full expnession in the irresistible 
sparkle of his eyes. 

As a dramatic author he can only be ninigned a subordinate rank. 
Te regarded comedy as “ an exact representation of the peculiar 
nanJiaerB of that people among whom it liappcJns'to be perfoltned ; 
t iaitlifnl imitation of singular al>surdities, particular follies, which 
irc openly produced, as criminals are publicly punished, for the 
rorrcction Orfnclitddnals and as an example to the wIyoIc community.” 
riiia ho rogaitled as the vtUe, or useful purpose, of comedy ; the 
luice be conceived to be “ the fable, the construction, zmiclB'rrery, 
londuct, plot, and incidents of tlio piece.” For part at least of .this 
iriew (advancetl by him in the spirited and scholarly “Letter'* in 
ivhich he repli-.l, “ to the Reverend Author rtf the ‘'Remarks, 
Critical and Ghristtan,’ On The Minor “), he - rather k^ftlly appieakid 
to claasioal authority. But he orwiocibod Uho indlapensabtCBiess ;of 
the dulce to the comic drama' undar Hb primary aspect as a specicB 
>f art. His comic genius was, particularly happy in discovering and 
•eproduchig characters dcscnHrtg of riflicule ; find the fact that 
ne not only took them from real life, hut 'dlosely modeled thete On 
^Ibfenown living «wn and women, was wait in hims^ nn aitiiitic 
iin. Nor indead was tlie noveify of this process absolute, though 
prbbably no other comic dramatist has ever jjone ^0 far in this 
course, or has pursued it .so persistently. The public dfellghte'd^in^is 
“ d-- — d finb^'orighWilB,” t)«da«se It reco|?nlzed'f!hiem'tts‘copiesr and 
be was himself prou* that he had taken ;1ibem ftotn real- persons, 
instead oi tlicir being “ vamped from antiquated plays, pilfered from 
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the French faircs, or the baseless beings of the poet’s' , 
the real excellence of many Of Foote’s comic characters 
fact that, besides being incomparably ludicrous types of 
they remafai admirable comic types of general human natu 
Gregory Gazette, and his mibecife appetite for nev’s ; Lady 
wcazel, and her preposterous vanity in her supcramiuated 
Mr Cadwallader, and his \'if.‘w oi the ad\'antages of public sdlov. 
(where childiK'ii may “ make acquaintaaces tliat may hereafter be4 
useful to them ; lor between you and I, -as to what they learn there, ^ 
does not signity twopence”); ^lajor Sturgeon and Jerry Sneak; 
Sir Thomas Lofty, Sir Luke Limp, Mrs Mechlin, and a score or tW’O 
of oUier characters, are fi\celk»nt comic flguri's in thtehlS^ves, 
whatever thcar omgin ; and many of the vicesand wotiknosww'irtcpoBed 
by Foote's vigorous saUre will rimiaiu the perennial subject of -comic 
tieatmeiLt so long as a stage exists. The real defect of his plays lies 
in the abnormal weakness of their construction, in "bhe absolute 
contempt Which the great majority of them show for tflio ^irtvdiitlOn 
or conduct of a plot, and in tlu^ unwairaiitable siiliordittatidn of the 
interest of the action to the exhibition of particular choracteixv His 
charaotors are ready-made, and the action is only ineidental tc) them. 
With the exception of The Liar (which Foote pretended to hUVe 
ta/ktm from Loy.v de Vega, but which was really founded on ’StOelfe’s 
adapffcatioii (Of iGomeifle’s Le Menteur)^ and perhaps of The BaHhmptf 
tkfiie ib hajT-dly 'one of Foote’s “ comedies '^in which the coaoqptiiin 
and conduct of the action rise above -the exigencies of the merest 
farce. Not that sentimental scenes and even sentimental tharacters 
are wanting, but these familiar ditgred^ts 'are as Incapahle of 
exciitdng real interest as an ordinary i^cinal action is in xtai^fJrtlliable 
to produce more fjian transitory antusoment. In his earlier -plays 
Foote constantly n‘sorts to the most hackneyed dmdee of farce — a 
disguise. Of course Foote must have been we ll aw'are of the Short- 
comings of his rapidly raanufactured productions ; he knew'that if 
he mijfht -sneer at “ gonteol comedy ' ' as suited to ‘the drOnmtibts 
oi the servants' 1^11, and pronounce the arts of the drama at theareat 
houses to be “ directed by the genius of insipidity,” he, like the little 
theatre where he held sway, was looked upon as “ an eccentric, a 
mere sumnYer fly.” 

At the -Kimc time, he wa* 'inexhaustible in tlio devising -of fcomic 
.sccaies of genuine farce. An oration of “ old maBters,” .aA^alection 
of a bubunmn mayor, m examination at the College of Physicians, 
a newspaper conclave where paragraphs are concocted and reputa- 
tions inassacred— an these and other -ecjually happy sltm^ons 'are 
brottght before the mere reader witJi nnlailmg vmdaless. And 
everywhere the conilic dialogoe is instinct with spirit aad vigour, 
and the comic eharacters are true to themselves wuth a buoyancy 
which at once raises them above the level of mere theatrical COn- 
veutionahsm. Foote professed to despise the mere caricaturing of 
iiationaJ peculiarities as such, and generally used dialect us a mere 
additional colouring ; he was, however, too wide awuko to the 
demands ol his public not to treat, France and Frenchmen aa fair 
game, and coarsely to appeal to national prejudice. 'His Satire 
ttgain-st tliosc overtastblg victims of English cotneily and *fatce, ttie 
Enghshinan in Poiis 'ami the Eugbahman returned from Paria, ‘Was 
doubtlJCtJs weU warranted ; while at tlie same time he made Um of 
the fact that Englishmen arc nowhtire more addicted to the society 
of their couiitry^men than abroad. Tn general, the purposes of 
Foote's social satire are excellent, and the abuses against Whkfc it 
is directed are those which it required courage to attack. The tone 
of his ittoiality is healthy, and his language, though not oimifig lat 
refinement, is remarkably free from mteiitional grossness. He made 
occasional mistakes ; but he was on the right side in the Wasfiaru 
against the pretemtinUBness Of Cant and the iffroirtery 6f the 
twoiftaster evils of the age and the- society in wlfidi he lived. 

The ioUo-wing is a list ol Foote’s farces or “ comedies ” ashe coAls 
them, mostly in three, .some in two acts, w-hieh remain in print. 
The date of i)roduclion, and the cliaracter originally perforthed'by 
Foote, are added to the title of each : 

7 'he ICnififfas (¥748 : lidrtop, vrlio attumos tho chametsr Kbf'Sir 
r‘ennriouB Trifleji ; Taste (1752), in which part of the Diversions is 
incorporated ; Tfw Lnglisfman in Paris (1753 : Youztg Buck) ; 
7 'he hnglishman returned from Paris : Sir Charles BuCk) ; The 
Author (T757 : Cadwallader); The Minor (1760: Smitk tsnd'Mrs 
Cole); The Liar {iy62) ; TheVraiors : iLccturer) ; Tha Mayor 
yofGarratt (1763 : Major Sturgeon and Matthew Mug) ; The Patron 
^17(4 : Sir ThoaiaB Lofty and Sir Peter Peppercorn) ; 7'he Com’’ 
missary (17^5 : Mr Zac. Fungus) ; The Devil upon Two Stidhs 
(T768 : Devil, — alias Dr Hercules Hellebore) ; The Lame iJOifer 
(1-770 ; Sir- Luke Limp) ; The Maid Of Bath (1771 : Mr (The 

Nabob (17712 : Sir Matthew Mite) ; The Bankrupt (*'775 ^ 'Sir ^^rt 
Riscountcr) ; The Cozeners (1774 : Mr Aircastle) ; The Capifchif^ B. 
second version of The Trip to Calais ^ forbidden by thec^Sor h 7 ^'^ • 
0 ’Dono^^an). His dramatic WOtks were cdltected iti 1703“^^^®* 

Biuliography. — Footers birtgr^hy ' may bo read in (‘^(ton- 
xntTMJtibn”) C^oW<a.Mzmoil^sh^^, 3 ttmuel iF’ocii,i^ vol».» which 
•contain, anlidcitiotheg: I 'ttiatt^, a large collection of -his good things 
and of anecdotea concenuhf him. besides two of his prOvlbtMly 
unpublished occasional pieces (w'ftn the Tragedy d la mO»c,*ptti^' o£ 
the Thver^s, ih HWdtih Fbote apjiefited as Fustian). From Ihis 
3 iotnrceiiifemsto 1 iBAfe been mdhily tiuceiith^ biographical infoitnatto 
in the rather grandiloquent essay on Foote prefixed by " Jon^Bee " 
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(John Badcock, fl. 1816-1830, also known as ** John Hunds '*) to his 
useful edition of Foote's Works (3 vols., 1830). Various particulars 
will be found in Tate Wilkinson's Wandering Patentee (York, 1795) 
and in other sources. There is an admirable essay on Foote, re- 
printed with additions, from the Quarterly Review y in John Forster's 
Biographical Essays (1858). A recent life of Foote is by Percy 
Fitzgerald (1910). (A. W. W.) 

FOOTMAN, a name given among articles of furniture to a 
metal stand, usually of polished steel or brass, and either oblong 
or oval in shape, for keeping plates and dishes hot before a dining- 
room fire. In the days before the general use of hol-water dishes 
the footman possessed definite utility, but although it is still 
in occasional use, it is now chiefly regarded as an ornament. 
It was especially common in the hardware counties of England, 
where it is still frequently seen ; the simple conventionality 
of its form is not inelegant. 

FOOTSCRAT, a city of Bourke county, Victoria, Australia, 
on the Saltwater river, 4 m, W. of and suburban to Melbourne. 
Pop. (1901) 18,301. The city has large bluestone quarries from 
which most of the building stones in Melbourne and the neighbour- 
hood is obtained ; it is also an important manufacturing centre, 
with numerous sugar-mills, jute factories, soap works, woollen- 
mills, foundries, chemical works and many other minor industries. 

FOOT-STALL, a word supposed to be a literal translation of 
piSdested, or pedestal, the lower part of a pier in architecture 
(see Base). 

FOPPA, VINCENZO, Italian painter, was born near Brescia. 
The cktes of his birth and death used to be given as 1400 and 
1492 ; but there is now good reason for substituting 1427 and 
1515. He settled in Pavia towards 1456, and was the head of a 
Lombard school of painting which subsisted up to the advent 
of Leonardo da Vinci. In 1489 he returned to Brescia. His 
contemporary reputation was very considerable, his merit in 
perspective and foreshortening being recognized especially. 
Among his noted works are a fresco in the Brera Gallery, Milan, 
the ** Martyrdom of St Sebastian ” ; and a Crucifixion ” in 
the Camara galleiy^, Bergamo, executed in 1455. He worked 
much in Milan and in Genoa, but many of his paintings are 
now lost. 

See C. J. Ffoulkes and R. Maiocchi, Vincenxo Foppa (1910). 

FORAGE, food for cattle or horses, chiefly the provender 
collected for the food of the horses of an army. In early usage 
the word was confined to the dried forage as opposed to grass. 
From this word comes foray,” an expedition in search of 
forage,” and hence a pillaging expedition, a raid. The word 
** forage,” directly derived from the Fr. fourrage, comes from a 
common Teutonic origin, and appears in ‘‘ fodder,” food for 
cattle. The ultimate Indo-European root, pat, cf. Gr. wareia-Oai, 
Lat. pascere, to feed, gives ” food,” “ feed,” ‘‘ foster ” ; and 
appears also in such Latin derivatives as ** pastor,” “ pasture.” 

FOR AIN, J. L. (1852- ), French pamter and illustrator, 

was bom in 1852. He became one of the pleading modem 
Parisian caricaturists, who in his merciless exposure of the 
weaknesses of the bourgeoisie continued the work which was 
begun by Daumier under the second Empire. The siathing 
bitterness of his satire is as clearly derived from Daumier as his 
pictorial style can be traced to Manet and Degas ; but even in 
his painting he never suppresses the caustic spirit that drives 
him to caricature. He has, indeed, been rightly called a Degas 
pushed on to caricature.” In his pen-and-ink work he combines 
extraordinary economy of means with the utmost power of 
expression and suggestion. Forain’s popularity dates from the 
publication of his Comedie parisienne, a series of two hundred 
and fifty sketches republished in book form. He has contributed 
many admirable, if sometimes over-daring, pages to the Figaro, 
Le Rire, UAssiette au beurre, Coufrier fran^ais, and I 7 «- 
discret. His political drawings for the Figaro were republished 
in book form under the title of Doux Pays. 

F(»AKBR, JOSEPH RfHION <1846- ), American 

S )litical leader, was bori> near Rainsboro, Higli^d county, 
hio, on the 5th of Jvty *846. He passed his early lif^ on a 
hum, enlisted as a pnvate in the 89th Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
fc July tafved throughout ttie Gvfl War, p«t of, the 


time as an aide on the staff of General H. W. Slocum, and in 
1865 received a captain’s brevet for “ efficient services during 
the campaigns in North Carolina and Georgia.” After the war 
he spent two years at the Ohio Wesleyan University and two 
years at Ccrnell. In 1869 he was admitted to the Ohio bar and 
began practice in Cincinnati. He was a judge of the Cincinnati 
Superior Court from 1879 to 1882. In 1883 he was the Republican 
candidate for governor of Ohio, but was defeated ; in 1885 
and 1887, however, he was elected, but was again defeated in 
1889. He then for eight years practised law with great success 
in Cincinnati. In 1896 he was elected United States senator 
to succeed Calvin S. Brice (1845-1898) ; in 1902 was re-elected 
and served until 1909. In the Senate he was one of the aggressive 
Republican leaders, strongly supporting the administration of 
President McKinley (whose name he presented to the Republican 
National Conventions of 1896 and 1900) in the debates preceding, 
during, and immediately following the Spanish-American War, 
and later, during the administration of President Roosevelt, 
was conspicuous among Republican leaders for his independence. 
He vigorously opposed various measures advocated by the 
president, and led the opposition to the president’s summary 
discharge of certain negro troops after the Brownsville raid of 
the 13th of August 1906 (see Brownsville, Texas). 

FORAlftlNIFERA, in zoology, a subdivision of Protozoa, 
the name selected for this enormous class being that given by 
A. D’Orbigny in 1826 to the shells characteristic of the majority 
of the species. He regarded them as minute Cephalopods, 
whose chambers communicated by pores (foramina). Later 
on their true nature was discovered by F. Dujardin, working 
on living forms, and he referred them to his Rhizopoda, char- 
acterized by pseudopodia given off from the sarcode (proto- 
plasm) as organs of prehension and locomotion. W. B. Carpenter 
in 1862 differentiated the group nearly in its present limits as 
“ Reticular ia ” ; and since then it has been rendered more natural 
by the removal of a number of simple forms (mostly freshwater) 
with branching but not reticulate pseudopods, to Filosa, a 
distinct subclass, now united with Lobosa into the restricted 
class of Rhizopoda, 



Fig. I a. — LieberkUhnia, with reticulate pseudopodia. 

Anatomy . — Protista Sarcodina, with simple protoplasmic 
bodies of granular surface, emitting processes which branch 
and anastomose freely, either from the whole surface or from 
one or more elongated processes (“ stylopods ”) ; nucleus one 
or more (not yet demonstrated in some little known simple 
forms), usually in genetic relation to granules or strands of 
matter of similar composition, the ^^chromidia” scattered through 
the protoplasm ; body naked, or provided with a permanent 
investment (shell or test), membranous, gelatinous, arenaceous 
fof compacted or cemented granulesll, edeareous, or 'g/ay rarely 
(in deep sea forms) siliceous, sometimes fredy perforated, but 
never latticed ; opening by one or more permanent aj>erixures 
(“ pybmes ”) or crevices between compacted sand-^granules, 
often very complex ; reproduction by fisaion (only in simplest 
naked forms), or by brood formation ; in tho latter case one 
mode of brood formation (A) eventuates in amotbiform embryos, 
tl^ (B) in. 9ag^t^ iOQiporea which are 
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gametes, pairlrtg but hot WiA A^se of their own brood ; the 
coupled cell (''zygote”) when mature in the shelled species gives 
rise to a very small primitive test-chamber or ‘'microsphere.” The 
adult microspheric animal gives rise to the amoebiform brood 
which have a larger primitive test ("megalosphere ”); and megalo- 
spheric forms appear to reproduce by the A type a series of 
similar forms before a B brood of gametes is finally borne, to 
pair and reproduce the microspheric type, which is consequently 
rare. 

The shells require special study. In the lowest forms they 
are membranous, sometimes encrusted with sand-grains, always 
very simple, the only complication being the doubling of the 
pylome in Diplophrys (fig. 2, 1 ), Shcpheardella (fig. 2, S-S), 
Amphitrema (fig. 2, i 7 ), Dtaphorophodon (fig. 2, P 2 ). The marine 
shells are, as we have seen, of cemented particles, or calcareous, 
glassy, and regularly perforated, or again calcareous, but porcel- 
lanous and rarely perforate. Iliese characters have been used 



Fio. IB . — Proiomyxa aurantiaca^ Haeck. (After Haeckel.) 

/, Adult, containing two diatom Adult encysted and segmented, 
frustulea, and three Tintinnid Flagellate zoospore just freed 
ciliates, with a large Dino- from cyst, 
flagellate just caught by the 4 ^ Zoospore which has passed 
ex])anded reticulate pseudo- into the amoeboid state, 
podia. 

as a guide to classification ; but some sandy forms have so large 
a proportion of calcareous cement that they might well be 
called encrusted calcareous genera, and are also not veiy^ constant 
in respect of the character of perforation. The porcellanous 
genera, however, form a compact group, the replacement of the 
shell by silica in forms dwelling in the red clay of the ocean 
aby.sses, where calcium carbonate is soluble, not really making 
any difficulty. Moreover, the shells of this group show a deflected 
process or neck of the embryonic chamber (" camptopyle ”) at 
least in the megalospheric forms, whereas when such a neck 
exists in other groups it is straight. The opening of the shell 
is called the pybme. This may be a mere hole where the lateral 
walls of the body end, or there may be a diaphragmatic ingrowth 
so as to narrow the entrance. It may be a simple rounded 
opening, oblong or tri-multi-radiate, or branching (fig. 4, 1 ) ; 
or replaced by a number of coarse pores (“ ethmopyle ”) (fig. 
3, 5 a). Again, it may lie at the end of a narrowed tube 
(“ styiopyle ”), which in Lagena (fig. 3, 9 ) may project outwards 
(“ ectoselenial ”), or inwards entoselenial ”). In most groups 
the styiopyle is straight ; but in the majority of the porcellanous 
shells it is bent down on the side of the shell, and constitutes 
the “flexopyle” of A. Kemna, which being a hybrid term 
should be replaced by “cmptopyle.” The animal usually forms 
a simple shell only after it has attained a certain size, and this 
“ embryonic chamber ” cannot grow further. In Spirillina 
and Ammodiscus there is no pylomic end-wall, and the shell 
continues to grow as a spiral tube ; in Cornuspira (fig, 3, 1 ) 
there is a slight constriction indicating the junction of a small 
embryonic chamber with a camptopyle, but the rest of the shell 
is a simple flat spiral of several turns. In the majority at least 
one chamber follows the first, with its own pylome at the distal 
end. This second chamber may rest on the first, so that the part 
on which it rests serves as a party-wall bounding the front of 1 



Fig. 2.— AUogrotniidea, 


i, Diplophrys anheri, Barker. 

«, Nucleus. 
b, Contractile vacuoles. 

Cy The yellow oil-like body. 

Moor pools, Ireland. 
AUogfomia oviformiSy Duj. 
a, The numerous nuclei ; near 
these the elongated bodies 
represent ingested diatoms. 
Freshwater. Figs. 2, 3, 11, 
12 belong to Rhizopoda 
Filo.sa, and are includer' * 
here to show the charactr 
istic /ilos$ pseudopodir 
contra.st with the retic’ .Li-p 
spread of the others. “ 

3 y Shepheardella taenii 
Siddall {Quart. Jow 


Marine. The protoplasm i 
retracted at both ends inb 
the tubular case, 
fl, Nucleus. 

Sy Shepheardslla tainiiformis 
K 15 ; with pseudopodi 
fully expanded. 

Varying appearance of th 
nucleus as it is carried alon 
in the streaming protoplasi 
within the tube. 

11 y Amphitrema wrighitanufi 

Archer, showing membranm 
shell encrusted with foreif 
particles. Moor pools, Ir 
land. 

iSy Dtaphorophodon mobu 
Archer. 

Oy Nucleus. Moor pools, Ii 


the newer chamber 
state prevails for 


as well as the back of the older ; and tl 
all added chambers in such cases. In t 
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Rlghesf. vitreous shellr., however^ each chamber has its complete ! thus crozicr-shaped. In others (which may have the some sculp- 
r* proper wail ; while a “ supplementary skeleton/’ a deposit ture, and are scarcely distinguishable as species) the chambers 
-of shelly matter, binds the chambers together into a com])act are short and wide, 
whole. In all cases the protoplasm from the pylome may drawn out at right 
deposit additional matter on the outside of the shell, so as to angles to the axis, but 


produce very characteristic sculpturing of the surface. 

Compound or *■ polythalamic ” shells derive their general 
form largely from the relations of successive chambers in size, 
shape and direction. This is well shown in the })orcellanous 
Miliolidae, If we call the straight line uniting the two ends of a 
chamber the “ polar axis,” we find that successive chambers 
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Fro* 3.— Variouf forms of Calcareous Foramihlfewu 


1, Cornuspira. 
jy, ^nroloculina. 
3, TrilocuUna. 

4 ., Biloculina. 
f»f Peneroplis. 


<v, Orbir.ulina (spiral). 
W, La jrna. 
lf\ Nodosaria. 
llj CnsieUaria. • 
i;8,' Globi^erina. 


24, 

21 ^ Discofbina. 
JO, Polyatomella. 
37, Planorbfulina. 
18, Rotalia. 

19 f Noni^f^a, 


< 2 , Oi'iiMJi/fw ^cyclioal). 13, \ Poly morphines 19, Nonior^a, 

7, OfbicuUaui (young). 

have their pylomes at alternate poles ; but they lie on different 
meridians. In Sptroloeidtna (fig* 3, the divergence between 
the meridians is 180", and the chanibers are strongly incurved, 
so tha^ the whole shell forms a flat spiral, of nearly circular 
ou^liacu In the majority, however, the chambers are cre.scentic 
in section, their transverse prolongations being termed “ alary ” 
outgrowths, so that successive chanibers overlap ; when under 
this, condition the angle of, successive meridians is still 180° 
wehave the form S^qculii^a (fig. 3, 4 ),or with tiie alary extensions 
completely enveloping, UnilocuUna; .when the angle is 120® 
we ha.ve Trihculina, or 144®, Quinqueloctdina, Again in Penero- 
pUs (figs. 3, 5 , and 4) the 'shell begins as a flattened shell which 
tends to sljaighten out witl> further growth and additional 
chambers. In some forms (Spirolina, fig. 22, 3 ) the chambers 
have a nearly circular transverse section, and the adult shell is 
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in the plane of the 
spiral, and the growing I 
shell becomes fan- 
shaped or “ flabelli- 
form” (figs. 5, 4, i?). 

This widening may go i 

on till the outer cham- 
bers form the greater 
part of a circle, as in 
Orhiculina (fig. 3, C‘ 8 ) 
where, moreover, each | 
large chamber is sub- 
divided by incomplete 
vertical bulkheads into 
a tier of chamberlets; 
each chamberlet has a 
distinct pylomic pore 2 

Opening to the outside 4--^J^fpdificaUon.s of PvneyopUs; 

or to those of the next Lu-Pcneropiis. 

Outer zone. In Orhiiolites (figs. 5, 6) we have a ceiilre on a 
somewhat Miiioline type; and after a few chambers in ^spiral 



Fig. 5 .— Shell of simple type of OfhitoUtes, showing primordiid 
chamber a, and circumambient chamber h, surrounded by successive 
rings of chambnrlcts connected by circular ga'llerie.s which open at 
the* margin by pores, 

suecession, complete circles of chambers arc formed. In the 
larger forms the new zones are of greater height, and horizontal 
bulkheads divide _ _ ^ 

the chamberlets 
into vertical tiers, 
each with its own 
pylomic pore. 

The ChetlostomeU 
ltdae (fig. 3, IS) re- 
produce among 
perforate' vitreous 
gena*a what we 
have already sedn 
in the Miliolida : 

Ofbitoides{?ig. 10, 2 ) 
and Cydoclypeus, 
among the Num- 
I mulite group, with 
I a very finely -per- 
forate wall; Tecall 

the porceHanoUs Frci 6 . — Animal of simple t 5 qie Sf OrbiU~ 
Orhiculina and Utes, showing primordial segment and 
Orbitolites^ circumambient segment b, surrounded by 

In flat sub-segments connected by radial 

f spiral and circular stolon-processcs. 

forms (figs. 22, 7 ; . 

3, 2 , 16 , 19 , &c.) all the chambers may be freely exposed ; or the 
successive chambers be wider transversely than their predecessor* ' 





an 4 overlap by “alary cxtepemi^/* becoming “uautiloid ” ; in 

extreme cases only the 
last turn or whorl is 
seen (fig. ii). When 
the spiral axis is conical 
the shell may be “ rota- 
loid,” the larger lower 
chambers partially con- 
cealing the upper 
smaller ones (fig. 3, JJ 
15 y 17, IS ) ; or they 
may leave, as in Paid- 
Una, a wide central 
conical cavity — which, 
in this genus, is finally 
occupied by later 
formed “ supplement- 
ary chambers. When 
the.succcssivc chambers 
are disposed around a 
I ong i tu di n al central 
axis they ipgy bcf said 
like the leaves of a plants If the arrangement 



Fig. 7. — Section of Rotalia hcccarii, 
showing the canal system, a,, ft, c, m the 
substance of the intermediate skeleton ; 
d, tubulated chamber-wall. 


to “ alternate ’ 



Fig. 8.— Intenial cast of l^alystomdla cratifulata, 

Cf Retuil processes, procccdiii:; verging branches of the 

from the posterior margiu meridional canaku 

of one of the segments. Three lurus of one of 

ft, ft', Smooth anlf'rinr margin of the spiral canals. 

the .s.ime segment. c, d, c", 'I'hivc ot the incHdioiial 

Stolons connecting succ<'.s- cauaJs. 

sivu .sogineitt.s r, ltd uniting /,/',/*, Their diverging 

thpin^icivos wiUt iiic di- branches. 


is disli(iu)u.i wc get such l\;rr.t> as Polymorfhina, TextuJaria 
and Prondicidaria (fig. 3 , 13, 14), if tristichous, Tritaxia. Such 



Frq. (^.’■^perculina laid open 
«, M.'o'gituil cotd s<’eii in cross 
section at a [chanibi?rs. 
ft, ft, Extern;.! walls of tiip 
f, c, Cavities of the chambers^ 
r'jC'j Their alar prolongations. 
d, d, Sftpta divided at d\ d\ and 
at 80 as to Jay c^en 



to show its internal, structure* 

intorsentai citnajs, the 
generui distribution of 
which is seen in the sepia 
6 , e ; the lines radiating 
from e point to the 
secondary porus. 
g, Non-4:ubular columns. 


an arrangement may coexist with a spiral twist of the axis for 
at least part of its course, as in the crozicr-shaped Spiropleda. 


Two phenomena interfere with the ready availa 
characters of form for classificatory ends — dimorp 
multiformity. 

Dimorphism . — The majority of foraminiferal shells sho 
types, the rarer witli a much smaller central chamber than 
of the more frequent. The chambers are called microsphe 



Fig. 10. — 1 , Piece of Nummulitic Limestone from the Pyrenei 
showing, Nummulites laid open by fracture through the modi 
i:)lanc ; vertical section of Nummulitc ; Orbttoides. 

and mcgalosphere, the forms in which they occur microsphaei 
and megalosphaeric forms, respectively. Wc shall study belc 
their relation to the reproductive cycle. 

Mt4fifQrmity.—Umy of the Polythalamia show differe 
types of chamber-succession at. different ages, We have not 



Fig. II. — Vertical section of portion of KMmV!kidU 6 s, showing t 
investment of the earlier whorls by the alar prolongations of t 
later. 

a, Marginal cord. /, Invg&ting portion of t 

ft, Chamber of outer whorl, outer whorl, 

r, c, Whorl invested by a. g, g, Spacas left between the i 

One of the cliambers of the vesting portions of succ« 

tourth whorl from tlie sivc whorls, 

margin. [closed wliorls, ft, ft, Sections of the partitio 
r, dt Marginal portions of the en- dividing these. 


this phenomenon in such croziqr forms 33 PmejfopUs, as. well 
in discoid forms ; it is ver}^ frequent. Thus the microspher 
Biloculma form the first few chambers in quinqueloculi] 
succession. The microspheric forms attain to a greater si 
when adult than the megalospheric ; aoid in O^iloliies tl 
microsphere has a straight 
outlet, orthostyle, instead 
of the deflected campto- 
style one, so general in 
porcellunous types ; and 
the spiral succession is con- 
tinued for more turns before 
reaching the fan -shaped 
and finally cyclic stage. 

Glohigcrina, whose cham- 
bers are nearly spherical, t . , . 

i'q fn Tip 12.— Internal SUffaC© of Wl 

is sometimes . e e chambers, a, a, of NummuliU 

enclosed in a splierioal test, showing the orifices of its mxnu 
perforate, but without a tubuli. 

pylome, awl kpown as The septa containing canals. 

chamber^ " 

Globigeri«a-sh.ell is (f, <7, Larger pores, 
attached at first inside the 

wall of the OrbuUna, but ultimately disappears. The ultipm 
fate of the Orkylim shell is unknown ; but it obviously ipajr] 
a turning-point in the life-cycle. 

Protoplasmic Body and Reproduction . — ^Thc protoplasm is n 
differentiated into ecto- and cndosarc, although it is often deni 




t 

Pm the central part witliin the shell, and clearer in the nseudopodial 
ramifications and the layer (or stalk in the monothalamic forms) 
from which it is given off. In pelagic forms like Globigerina the 
external layer is almost if not quite identical in structure with the 
cxtracapsular protoplasm of Radiolaria {q.v.)^ being differentiated 
into granular strjinds traversing a clear jelly, rich in large vacuoles 
(alveoli), and uniting outside the jelly to form the basal Layer of the 
pseudopoda ; these again arc radiolarian in character. Hence E. R. 
Lankcster justly enough compares the shell here to the central 
capsule of the Radiolarian, t^ugh the comparison must not be 

pushed too far. The cyto- 
plasm contains granules of 
various kinds, and the in- 
ternal protoplasm is some- 
times jngmented. The Chry- 
Bomonad Flagellate, Zooxan- 
thella, so abundant in its 
resting state — the so-called 
“ yellow cells ” — in the cx- 
tracapsular protoplasm of 
Radiolaria {q.v.) also occurs 
in the outer protoplasm of 
many Foramimfera, not only 
pelagic but also bottom- 
dwellers, such as Orbitolites. 

The nucleus is single in the 
Nuda and Allogromidia and 
in the megalospheric forms 
of higher Foraminifera ; but 
microsphcric forms when 
adult contain many simple 
similar nuclei. The nucleus 
in everv case gives off 
granules and irregular masses (*' chromidia ^') of similar reac- 
tions, which play an important part in reproduction. During 
the maturation of the microsphere the nuclei disappear ; and the 
cytoplasm brealts up into a large number of zoospores, each 
ot which is soon provided with a single nucleus, whether entirely 
derived from the parent-nucleus or from the coalescence of chromidia, 
or from both these sources is still uncertain. These zoospores are 
amoeboid ; they soon secrete a shell and reveal themselves as 
megalospheres, the original state of the megalospheric forms. In 
the adult megalosphere the solitary nucleus disappears and is re- 
placed by hosts of minute vesicular nuclei, formed by the concen- 
tration of chromidia. Each nucleus aggregates around it a proper 
zone of dense protoplasm ; by two succe.ssive mitotic divi.sions each 
mass becomes quadri-nucleatc, and splits up into four biflagellate, 
uninucleate zoospores. These are pairing-cells or gametes, though 
they will not pair with members of the .same brood. In the zygote 
resulting from pairing two nuclei soon fuse into one ; but this again 
djvides into two ; an embryonic shell is secreted, and this is the 
microsphcric type, which is multinuclear from the first. F. 
Schauainn compares the nuclei of the adult Foraminifera with the 
(vegetative) meganucleus of Infusora (^.r^) and the chromidial ma.s.s 
with the micronucleus, whose chief function is reproductive. 

Since megalospheric forms are by far the most abundant, it seems 
probable that under most conditions they also give rise to megalo- 
spheric young like themselves ; and that tne production of zoospores, 
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Fig. 13. — Internal cast of two 
chambers, a, a, of Nummulites, the 
radial candls between them passing 
into b, marginal plexus. 



Fig. 14. — Vertical section of tubulated chamber-walls, «, a, of 
Nurnmnlites. fc, b, Marginal cord ; c, cavity of chamber : d, d, non- 
tubulated columns. 

pairing to pass into the microsphcric form, is only occasional, and 
possibly seasonal. This life-history we owe to the researches of 
Schauainn and J. J. Lister. 

In several species (notably Patellina) plastogamy. the union of 
the cytoplasmic bodies without nuclear fusion, has tieen noted, as 
a prelude to the resolution of the conjoined ^otoplasm into uni- 
nucleate amoebulae. 

CaUituba^ a porccllanous type, which after forming the embryonic 
chamber with its deflected pylomc grows into branching stems, 
may fill apart into sections, or the protopla.sm may escape and 
break up into small amoebulae. Of the reproduction of the mmplest 
forms we. know little. In Mikrogromia the cell undergoes fission 
within riie test, and on its completion the daughter-cells may 
emerge as biflagellate zoospores. 


The sandy shells are a very interesting scries. In Astrorhita the 
sand grains are loosely agglutinated, without mineral cement ; 
they leave numerous pores for the exit of the protoplasm, and there 
are no true pylomes. In other forms the union of the grains by a 
calcareous or ferruginous cement necessitates the existence of 
distinct pylomes. Many of the species reproduce the varieties of 
form found in calcareous tests ; some are finely perforated, others 
not. Many of the larger ones have their walls thickened intemalljr 
and traversed by complex passages ; this structure is called 



Fig. 15. — Cyclodypeus, 

rinthic (fig. 19, g, h). The shell of Endothvra, a form only known to 
us by its abunaance in Carboniferous and Triassic strata, is largely 
composed of calcitc and is sometimes perforated. 

It is noteworthy that though of similar habitat each sj-jecios selects 
its own size or sort of sand, some utilizing the siliceous spiciilt s of 
sponges. Despite the roughness of the materials, they are olten 
so laid as to yield a perfectly .smooth inner wall ; and sometimes 
the outer wall may be as simple. As we can find no record of a 
deflected stylopyle to the primitive chamber of the polythalamous 
Arenacea, it is safe to conclude that they have no close allisuice with 
tlie Torcellanea. 

Classification. 

I. Nuda. — Protoplasmic body without any pellicle or shell save 
in the resting encysted condition, sometimes forming 
colonial aggregates by coalescence of pseudopods [Mvxo- 
dictyum)y or even plasmodia {Protomyxa). Brood-cells at 
first uniflagellate or amoeboid from birth. Fresh-water 
and marine genera Protogenes (Haeckel), Biomyxa (Loidy), 
Myxodictyum (Haeckel), Protomyxa (Haeckel) (fig. ib). 

This group of very simple forms includes many of 
Haeckel’s Moncra, defined as ” cytodes,” mas.ses of proto- 
plasm without a nucleus. A nucleus (or nuclei) has, 
however, been demonstrated by improved methods of 
staining in so many that it is probable that this distinction 
will fall to the ground. 

II. Allogromidiaceae (figs. I A, 2). — Protoplasmic lx)dy protected 
in adult state by an imperforate test wuth one or two 
openings (pylomes) for the exit of the stylopod ; test 
simple, gelatinous, membranous, sometimes incrusted with 
foreign bodies, 
never calcareous 
nor arenaceous ; 
reproduction by 
fission alone 
known. Fresh- 
water or marine 
genera Allogromia 
(Rhumbl.) , Myxo» 
theca (Schaud.), 

LieherkUhnia (Cl. 


& L.) 
Shep 
(Sid^ll) 
.I’lO), D\ 


(‘' 8 - .»*)’ 
heardella 

(fig- *1 
Hplophrys 



Fig. 16. — Heterostegina^ 


ding in its simple test, but, 
fresh-water species, which po.S8ess 


(Barker), Amphi- 
trema (Arch.) (fig. 

2, 11 ) ^ Diaphoro- 
phodon{Arcn.){^g, 

2, i?), are possibly 
Filosa. This 
group differs from the 
like it, includes many 
contractile vacuoles. 

HI. Astrorhizidiaceae.— Simple forms, rarely polytha^Jamous 
(some Rhabdamminidae), but often branching ^radiate ; 
test arenaceous, loosely compacted and traverseduy chinks 
for pseudopodia {Astrorhixidae)^ or dense, and opening by 
one or more terminal pylomes at ends of branches. Marine, 
4 Fam. The test of some Astrorhixidae is so loose that it 
falls to pieces when taken out of water. Haliphysema is 
remarkable for its history in relation to the “ gastraoa 
theory.” Pilulina has a neat globular shell of sponge- 
spicules and fine sand. Genera, Astrorhixa (Sandahl) 
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g . 22), PUufina (Carptr.) (fig. 19), Saccammina (Sars) 
. 10), Rhabdammina (Sars), Botellina (Carptr.), Hal*- 
physema (Bowerbank) (fig. 22). 

IV, Lituolidaceae. — rShell arenaceous, usually fine-grained, 
definite and often polythalamic, recalling in structure 
calcareous forms. Lituolu (Lamk.) (fig. 19), Endothyra 
{Phil,) t A mtnodiscus (Reuss), Loftusia (Brady), Haplo- 
phtagmium (Reuss) (fig. 22), Thurammina (Brady) (fig. 22). 
V, Miliolidaceae. — Shells porcellanous imperforate, almost 
invariably with a camptostyle leading from the embryonic 

D 





VIII. LAGENiDACBAE.^Shells vitreouf, often sculp. 

or polythalamic, finely perforate ; chambers h. 
with a protruding or an intumed stylopyle. 

(Walker & Boys) (fig. 4, 9} ; Nodosaha (l^mK 
23, 4‘, 4, 10): Polymorphina (d’Orb.) (fig. 4, 
CrisUllaria (Lamk.)< (fig« 4, 11) ; Frondicularia (v 
(fig. 23, S), 

IX. Globigbrinidaceae. — S hells vitreous, coarsely perforated ; 
chambers few spheroidal rapidly increasing in size ; 
arranged in a trochoid or nautiloid spiral. Globigerim 
(Lamk.) (23, 6‘ ; 4, ri) ; Hastigerina 
(Wyville Thompson) (fig. 23, 6) ; Orbu- 
Una (d’Orb.) (fig. 23, b). 

X, Rotalidaceae. — Shells vitreous, finely 
perforate ; walls tliick, often double, 
out without an intermediate party- 
layer traversed by canals ; form usually 
roiral or trochoid. DiscorbiHa (Parker 
& Jones) (fig. 4, ifj) ; Ploncfbulim 
(d’Orb.) (fig. 4, 17) ; Rotalia (Lamk ) 
(figs. 23, i, S) 7, 21) ; Calcarina (d’Orb.) 
(fig. 23, 10) \ Polytrema (Risso) (fig, 

23, 




ModiHed from F. Schaudinn, in Lang's Zoologit * 

Fig. 17. — Life Cycle of Polystomella crispa, 
A, Young megalospheric individual, 
i?, Adult decalcified. 

C, I-ater sta)L.e, re.solving itself into two 7, 

flagellate gametes, 

D, Conjugation. [zygote. 

ISf Microspheric individual produc(*d from 4, 

F, The same resolved itself into pseudo- 5^ 


podiospores which are growing into 
new megalospheric individuals. 
Principal nucleus, and subsidiary 
nuclei of megalospheric form^ 

Nuclei. 

Nuclei in multiple division, 

Chromidia derived from 4^ 


chamber ; Cornuspira (Schultzc) (fig. 3) ; Milinla (Lamk.), 
ii^ludiiig as subgenera Spiroloculina (d'Orb.) (figs. 3 and 
22) ; 7 fihcnlina (d’Orb.) (fig. 3) ; Bilocttlina (d'Orb.) 

(fig. 3) ; Unilnculina (d'Orb.) ; Quinqueloculina (d’Orb.) ; 
Peneroplis (Montfort) (figs. 22, 3] 3), with form Dendritina 
(fig. 4, 7) ; Ofhiculina (Lamk.) (fig. 3, 6-3) ; Orbitolites 
(Lamk.) (figs. 5, 6) ; Vertebralina (d’Orb.) (fig. 22) ; 
Squamulina (Sch.) (fig. 22) ; Calcituba (Schaudinn). 

VI, Textulariadaceae.— Shells perforate, vitreous or (in the 
larger forms) arenaceous, in two or three alternating ranks 
(distichous or tristichou.s). Texiularia (Defrance) (fig, 
21), 

VII, Cheilostomellaceae. — Shells vitreous, thin, the chambers 
doubling forwards and backwards as in Miltolidae* Cheilo- 
stomella (Reuss). 


Fig. i8. — Biloctdina depressa d'Orb., transverse 
sections showing dimorphism. (From Lister.) 

а, Megalospheric shell x 50, showing uniform 

growth, biloculinc throughout. 

б, Microspheric shell x 00, showing multiform 

growth, quinqueloculine at firsts and then 
multiform. 


XL Nummulinidaceae. — As in Rotalidaceae, 
but with a thicker finely perforated 
shell, often well developed, and a supple- 
mentary .skeleton travers^ by branch- 
ing canals as an additional party- wall 
between the proper chamber - walls. 
Nonioninu (d'Orb ) (fig. 4, 19) ; Fusu- 
lina (Fischer) (fig. 20) ; Polystomella 
(Lamk.) (figs. 4, 76’ ; 8) ; Operculina 
(d’Orb.) (fig. 9) ; Heterostegina (d’Orb.) 
(fig. t6) ; Cycloclypeus (Carptr.) (fig. 
15); Nummulites (Lamk.) (figs. 10, ii, 

13. 14)- 

Eazoon canadnfie,** described as a species of this 
order by J. W. Dawson and Carpenter, has been 
pronounced by a series of enquirers, most of whom 
started with a belief in its organic structure, to be merely a com- 
plex mineral concretion m ophicalcite, a rock composed of an 
admixture of silicates (mostly serpentine and pyroxene) and 
calcite. 

Distribution in Vertical Space . — Owing to their lack of 
organs for active locomotion the Foraminifera are all crawling or 
attached, with the exception of a few genera (very rich in species, 
however) which float near the surface of the ocean, constituting 
part of the pelagic plankton {q*v*\ Thus the majority are 
littoral or deep-sea, sometimes attached to other bodies or even 
burrowing in the tests of other Foraminifera ; most of the 
fresh-water forms are sapropelic^ inhabitiiig the layer of organic 
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bf thie bottom' inud-®tcheif^^ ponds 

liiid lakeSfc The deep-sea species below. a.cerEauj depth cannot 
possess (a calcareous shell, for this would be dissolved ; and it 
IS in these that we find limesatts scKnetimes replaced by silica. 

The^pdftfdc floating genera are’abib specially modified. Their 
shell is either tliin or CKteiKled many timea by long slender 
tapering spines, and the protoplasm outside- has the same 
character as that of the Radiokria beil^ differentiated 
into jelly containing enormous vacuoles and traversed by 
reticulate strands of granular protoplasm. These coalesce 
into a- peripheral zone from whkh protrude the pseudo- 



FWj. TO-^A.ronacootWfiFbraminifera. 
o, E3rterterof ’5iTfrffm»H‘ntr. /, Niiutiloid LtVwo/a, exterior. 

6 , The snmC'laH frpm. Chumliered inferior. 

€f Pbrtiow of test more highly Portion of labyrinthic cham- 
magnifierf. her wall, showing component 

d, Pilulinat [magnif>«S. sand-grains. 

Portkm of test marc highly 

pods, here rather radiate than reticulate. Most gencsia and 
most species arc^ cosmopolitan ; but local differences ar«>*o*ften 
marked Koraminifera al'>ound' in the shore sands and the 
crevioes' of coral reefs. The membranous shelled forms decay 
without leaving traces. The fjandy or calcareous shells of dead 
Foraminifera' constitnte a large pTfOportion of littoral* sand, 
both below and above tide marks ; and, as .shown in the boring 
on Funafuti, enter largr ly into the constituents of coral rock. 
They may accumulate in the mud of the bottom to constitute 
Fortt^niferal ooze. The smirffr'of ' these sheMs ’iTt the latter 
<!asre‘is dcmble : (i ) sheHi“t>f' bottom^weliefS' accuiwdkte on the 
«pot’,* ( 4 )shHls'of’dead p!anlrton^ormS‘skfk detmin»ao0iitim!HMfs 
flhoirer,' tb form a layer at the'^bottwm of the oeeam,' dotting whidu 
process ‘ the ' spines are dLssobred h\^ the sfett-wiiter. Thus is 
harmed an ooze known as''"^lft^lgepiwK)Oze,'^ being formed ‘ 
ftifgdy of that genus and its allj^ Wastii^erhia \ bekw 3000 fathoms 
erfcn the tests themselves -are dissbli’ed; Casts* of ^ their bodes 


in glauconite (a green ferrous silicate, whose composition has 
not yet been accurately determined) are, however, frequently left. 
Gkueonitic casts* of perforate shells, notably Gtobigmka, have 
been found in' Lower Cambrian (e.g. Holly bush Sandstone), 
and the shells themselves in Siberian limestones of that age. 
II is only when wo- puss into the Silurian Wenloek' limestone 
that sandy shelis* male© their appearance. Above this' horizon 
'Fbraiwnifera are more abundant as conslkuettts, jiurtial or 
principal of calcareous rocks, the genus Endothyra being indeed 
almost confined to Carlk)hiferous beds. The genus J<usuUna 
(fig. 20) and Saccammina (fig. 19) give their names (from their 



Fig. 20. — Section of Fusulina Limestone. 


respective abundance) to limestones of the Carboniferous 
senes. Porccllanous shells become abundant only from the 
Lias upwards. The gjiwoonitic graiaa of the Greensand forma- 
tions are diiefly foroamnif feral castt^ Chalk is well known to 
consist largely of foraminiferal shells, mostly vitreous, like 
the north Atlantic globigerina ooze. In the Maestricht chalk 
more littoral conditions prevailed, and we find such laige-sized 



Fig. 21. — ^Microscopic Organisms in Chalk from Gravesend; 
a, 6, c, df Textulavia globulosa ; e, 0, r, Rotalia aspeva \ /, Tfixtulariu 
acul0atu ; Planularia hexus \ A, Navticula. 

Species as Orbitoides (vitreous) and OrhiiolHes (porccllanous ; 
figs. 5, 6), &c. In the Eocene Tertiaries the Calcaine Grossier of 
the Paris basin is mainly composed of Miliolid forms. Num- 
mulites occur in English beds and in tl>e Paris basin ; but the 
great beds of these, form irlg reef dike-maascs of limestone, occur 
farther south, extendi^ from tlie Pyrenees through the southern 
and eastern Alps to Egypt, Sinai, and* on to north India.. The 
peculiar structure . occurring in the Ia;>wer Laurentian limestone, 
a*> well as other limestones of Archoan tige- described as a Num- 
mulitaceous genus, “ Eozoon” by Caipenter and D4Wson,,and 
abundantl]^ illiastrated in the: 9th edition of this encyclopaedia, 
is now universally regarded as of inorganic, origin. “ Looking 






Tic. 22.- Imperfcu-atii. 

/, S/iffffacHiifta ^^u/ata„LaiOWck, shuwinfi.jivc '‘coik"; j}orceIlanQUS. 

2, YounediliOi with, shell (tissoked and- protoplasm stained so as^to sliow the seven 
nttcW nr 

j, S'/h’rfi/hin (Pekerfl/^/iit ) " a s c w t|^ttffed ‘fmperfcctly coflW* !dTelf * pofcdhinotR; 

4, Vertet^ranna, a simple shrll consistihj; of chambers succeeding one another in a 
straigheCae'; peracIbUMUK. 

5, 6, Biady, aMnd^’ferm* 5 'w-'broken Bfsen sW'av to>sihow 

aainanr chanvIlM ; rebenu X '45. 

•ft H^pkpkirmgntinmcimatriiHsis, trcttitt 

Sy NwdeaUd'.tcprciditclivf bodies ((lltldl-spteien) iC/yWOMyraiMUK 

P,' SqumnwKntt kieniSy TVf' Schultfe*;' x ^crj' a simplo percelhimMM'Mflioticfe.' 

lOy PVotoplasmH' core rcmm'cd after ireatnient with weak chromic acid from the shell 
of Hutipkymna ^iutnatv&viiviiy Itow^ ris Vasit;uhiv;nuokl, 'StiaiN6d with haamatdieyHn. 
(^fter Lankestcr.) 

iiy Jfklif^kv2rm»mttmma»mknii; X> 95'dimm.; living spnaitmiii showing the wina- 
glass-shaped shell built up of sand -grains and sponge-spicules, ano tbe abundant nnUo- 
Hasfii.1/, ' issuing/ frt>Mit]ie<iniButhi or tha shell atid epreeiUbig paMiy'-iovcr ' ita> projecting 
conetkuoDt«j 

Ik^.?S\alAi)o{>^ 4 Ur(m^ummii^nicokty<^{^^^\ X 9 S showing the brnncUhg,,of tho.toet os 
tome of the rays usually broken away in preserved specimemr (original). 

/Ar-SeetioAof the shell x)£JI/kniii^A){,'iho«wng thick walk built of sand-gsaios 





Fig . ^3 Perforata, 


/r Spiral armogement of simple c)uimli«m of a Keticulavian shell, «s 4 n small Roimlim, 

2, rntto, with double septal walls, and supplemental shell-substance (i^ded). as in 
largBA’eOarwv 

j, Diagram to show the mode in which succes.siveIy-rormed chambers may com- 
pletely eml*racc‘thch”predecesertr<, ns In Prenrffitdaria.. 

4, Diagram of a siosple straight scrieo of iion-«nibntcing chambers, as in yadff- 
tana. 

,ft Hastt/poina- tmurmyty Wyv. Thomsoe; <r. Bubbly (vactioUitod) protoplasm, en- 
closing Ity the perforated slid! (conf. central capsule of Radioleria). 

From the peripneral protnphisnr pf^'ierr, nor only fine pseudopodIa, but hollow spines of 
caknremsi matCtft whi(h^nr«‘tset cut the Bh«lt,'and have an oxdr of active protoplasm. 
Pelvic ; drawn in the living state. 

hs ' d'Orb.,- showing the pwictiform perforations of the shell and 
the main aportuse.^ 

7, Fragment of the sbiill of Glohigerinay seen from within, and highly magnified, at, 
Fine perforations in the inner kIipII substances ; h, outer (secondary) shell substaaoei 
Two coarser perforatmns are seen in scctiou, and one lying among the smaller. 

5, ‘ Orfiutfna unirfrsa, (fOrb. Pelagic example, with adherent radiating calcareous 
spines (hollow), and internally a small Glohigrrina shell. It is prdhhbly a develop- 
mental phase irXfGlohigrrinau a, (Mis/inrwikell ; by t7dB%yrAf«Tslisll. 

9, Pofyfrctfw miniadeumy Lirr; X"to.' Meditcrmflean. Example of a branched 
arihcrcnrcakarecmsi perforate tRkctkttlhriBm 

tOy CahmHnn t^nffltriy Grnel. ;. x 10. ‘Jertiary, Sicily. SheH dissected so as to 
*l«)w‘the spiral anwngemeat-iyrtb^ Chambers; nndthe copious MComfarv shell substance. 
ciky Chambers of thwM'SUfleetsiVei-oils hi eection, ihrtwing the thim primary wall 
(finely tubulate) of each ; 6, i, h, by perforate surfaces of the primary wall of four tiera 
of uhamhcrs,'^rOm' Which Itheiseodnoary shell suhstanac haa'riieeA cleared away; 4^i&y 
secondary or intermeduKc shell substance in section, showing coarse canals ; dy sectioa 
tif ^leconaasy shell substance at right angles to c * ; e, tubercles of secondary ^ell suli* 
stanawon'tbe aurfiice ;/«/w ohibrlike pauoiMM of saoontkry shell subsiauce. 
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at the almost universal diffusion of existing Foraminifera and 
the continuous accumulation of their shells over vast areas of 
the ocean-bottom, they are certainly doing more than any other 
^oupof organisms to separate carbonate of lime from its solution 
in sea-water, so as to restore to the solid crust of the earth what 
is being continuously withdrawn from it by solution of the 
calcareous materials of the land above sea-level.” (E. R. Lan- 
kester, “ Protozoa,” Ency. Brit. 9th ed.) 

Historical. — The Foraminifera were discovered as we have 
seen by A. d’Orbigny. C. E. F.hrenberg added a large number 
:)f species, but it was to F. Dujardin in 1835 that we owe the 
recognition of their true zoological position and the characters 
of the living animal. W. B. Carpenter and W. C. Williamson 
in England contributed largely to the study of the shell, the 
latter being the first to call attention to its multiform character 
in the development of a single species, and to utilize the method 
of thin sections, which has proved so fertile in results. W. K. 
Parker and 11 . B. Brady, separately, and in collaboration, 
described an enormous number of forms in a series of papers, 
as well as in the monograph by the latter of the Foraminifera 
of the “ Challenger ” expedition. Munier-Chalmtis and Schlum- 
berger brought out the fact of dimorphism in the group, which 
was later elucidated and incorporated in the full cytological 
study of the life-cycle of Foraminifera by J. J. Lister and F. 
Schaudinn, independently, but with concurrent results. 

Literature. — The chief recent books are : F. Chapman, The 
Foraminifera (1902), and J. J. Lister, “ The Foraminifera,” in E. R. 
Lankester's Treatise on Zoology (1903), in which full bibliographies 
will be found. For a final resume of the long controversy on Eozoon, 
see George P. Merrill in He port of the U .S. National Museum (i9o(>), 
p. 635. Other classifications of the Foraminifera will be found by 
G. II. Theodor Eiraer and C. Fickert in Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftlicho 
Zoologie^\x^. (1899), p. 599, and L. Rhumbicr in Archiv fiir Protisten- 
kunde, iii. (1903-1904) ; the account of the reproduction is based on 
the researches of j. J. Lister, summarized in the above-cited work, 
and of F. Schaudinn, in Arbeiten des kaiserlichen Gesundheitsamts^ 
xix. (1903). We must also cite W. B. Carpenter, W. K. Parker and 
T. Rymer Tones, Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera (FUiy 
Society) (1862) ; W. B. Carpenter, “ Foraminifera,” in Ency, Brit,, 
9tli ed. ; W. C. Wrlliam.soii, On the Recent Foraminifera of Great 
Britain (Ray Society), (1858) ; H. B. Brady, “ The Foraminifera,” 
in Challenger Reports, ix. (1884) ; A. Kemna, in Ann. de la sue. 
royate xoologique et malacologique de Belgique, xxxvii. (1902), p. 60 ; 
xxxix. (1904), p. 7. 

Appendix. — ^The Xenophyopiioridae are a small group of bottom- 
dwelling Sarcodina which show a certain resemblance to arenaceous 
Foraminifera, though observations in the living state show that the 
character of the pseudopodia is lacking. The multinucleate proto- 
plasm is contained in branching tubes, aggregated into masses of 
definite form, bounded by a common wall of foreign bodies (sponge 
spicules, &c.) cemented into a membrane. The cytoplasm contains 
granules of BaSO^ and pellets of faecal matter. All that is known 
of reproduction is the resolution of the pellets into uninucleate cells. 
(F. E. Schultze, Wissenschaflliche Ergehnisse der deutschen Tiefsec- 
Expedition, vol, xi., 1905, pt. i.) * (M. Ha.) 

FORBACH, a town of Germany in the imperial province of 
Alsace-Lorraine, on an affluent of the Rosscl, anebon the railway 
from Metz to Saarbriicken, 5J m. S.W. of the latter. Pop. 
(1905) 8193. It has a Protestant and a'Roman Catholic (Gothic) 
church, a synagogue and a Progymnasium. Its industries 
include the manufacture of tiles, pasteboard wares and gardening 
implements, while there are coal mines in the vicinity. After 
the battle on the neighbouring heights of Spicheren (6th of August 
1870), in which the French under General Frossard were defeated 
by the Germans under General von Gliimer, the town was occupied 
by the German troops, and at the conclusion of the war annexed 
to Germany. On the Schlossberg near the town are the ruins 
of the castle of the counts of Forbach, a branch of the counts of 
Saarbriicken. 

See Besler, Geschichte des Scklosses, der Herrschaft und der Stadt 
Fbrbach (1895). 

FORBES. ALEXANDER PENROSE (1817-1875), Scottish 
divine, was bom at Edinburgh on the 6th of June 1817. He 
was the second son of John Henry Forbes, Lord Medwyn, a 
judge of the court of session, and grandson of Sir William 
Forbes of Pitsligo. He studied first at the Edinburgh Academy, 
then for two years under the Rev. Thomas Dale, the poet, in 
Kent, passed one session at Glasgow University in 1833, and, 


having chosen the career of the Indian civil service, completed 
his studies with distinction at Haileybury College. In 1836 
he went to Madras and secured early promotion, but in conse- 
quence of ill-health he was obliged to return to England. He 
then entered Brasenose College, Oxford, where in 1841 he obtained 
the Boden Sanskrit scholarship, and graduated in 1844. He 
was at Oxford during the early years of the movement known 
as Puseyism, and was powerfully influenced by association with 
Newman, Pusey and Keble. TWs led him to resign his Indian 
appointment. In 1844 he was ordained deacon and priest in 
the English Church, and held curacies at Aston, Rowant and 
St Thomas’s, Oxford ; but being naturally attracted to the 
Episcopal Church of his native land, then recovering from long 
depr^sion, he removed in 1846 to Stonehaven, the chief town 
of Kinewdineshire. The same year, however, he was appointed 
to the vicarage of St Saviour’s, Leeds, a church founded to preach 
and illustrate Tractarian principles. In 1848 Forbes was called 
to succeed Bishop Moir in the see of Brechin. He removed 
the episcopal residence to Dundee, where he resided till his death, 
combining the pastoral charge of the congregation with the duties 
of the see. When he came to Dundee the churchmen were 
accustomed owing to their small numbers to worship in a room 
over a bunk. Through his energy several churches were built, 
and among them the pro-cathedral of St Paul’s. He was prose- 
cuted in the church courts for heresy, the accusation being founded 
on his primary charge, delivered and published in 1857, in which 
he set forth his views on the Eucharist. He made a powerful 
defence of the charge, and was acejuitted with a censure and 
an admonition.” Keble wrote in his defence, and was present 
at his trial at Edinburgh. Forbes was a good scholar, a scientific 
theologian and a devoted worker, and was much beloved. He 
died at Dundee on the 8th of October 1875. 

Principal works: A Short Explanation of the Nicene Creed (1852) ; 
An Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles (2 vols., 1867 and 1868) ; 
Commentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms (1847) ; Commentary 
on the Canticles (1853). See Mackey’s Bishop Forbes, a Memoir. 

FORBES. ARCHIBALD (18^8-1900), British war correspondent, 
the son of a Presbyterian minister in Morayshire, was born on 
the 17th of April 1838, and was educated at Aberdeen University. 
Entering the Royal Dragoons as a private, he gained, while in 
the service, considerable practical experience of military life 
and affairs. Being invalided from his regiment, he settled in 
London, and became a journalist. When the Franco-German 
War broke out in 1870, Forbes was sent to the front as war 
correspondent to the Morning Advertiser, and in this capacity 
he gained valuable information as to the plans of the Parisians 
for withstanding a siege. Transferring his services to the Daily 
Nnvs, his brilliant feats in the transmission of intelligence drew 
world-wide attention to his despatches. He was with the 
German army from the beginning of the campaign, and he after- 
wards witnessed the rise and fall of the Commune. Forbes 
afterwards proceeded to vSpain, where he chronicled the outbreak 
of the second Carlist War; but his work here was interrupted 
by a visit to India, where he spent eight months upon a mission 
of investigation into the Bengal famine of 1874. Then he returned 
to Spain, and followed at various times the Carlist, the Republican 
and the Alfonsist forces. As representative of the Daily Netus, 
he accompanied the prince of Wales in his tour through India 
in 1875-1876. Forbes went through the Servian campaign of 
1876, and was present at all the important engagements. In 
the Russo-Turkish campaign of 1877 he achieved striking jour- 
nalistic successes at great personal risk. Attached to the Russian 
army, he witnessed most of the principal operations, and re- 
mained continuously in the field until attacked by fever. His 
letters, together with those of his colleagues, MacGahan and 
Millet, were republished by the Daily News. On recovering 
from his fever, Forbes proceeded to Cyprus, in order to witness 
the British occupation. The same year (1878) he went to India, 
and in the winter accompanied the lOiyber Pass force to Jalalabad « 
He was present at the taking of Ali Musjid, and marched with 
several expeditions against the hill tribes. Burma was Forbes’s 
next field of adventure, and at Mandalay, the capital, he had 
several interesting interviews with King Thibaw, He left Burma 
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hurriedly for South Africa, where, in consequence of the disaster 
of Isandlwana, a British force was collecting for the invasion 
of Zululand. He was present at the victory of Ulundi, and 
his famous ride of 120 m. in fifteen hours, by which he was enabled 
to convey the first news of the battle to England, remains one 
of the finest achievements in journalistic enterprise. Forbes 
subsequently delivered nmny lectures on hb war experiences 
to large audiences. His closing years were spent in literary 
work. He had some years before published a militaiy novel 
entitled Drawn from Life, and a volume on his experiences of 
the war between France and Germany. These were now followed 
by numerous publications, including Glimpses through the 
Cannon Smoke (1880); Souvenirs of some Continents (1885); 
William 1 . of Germany: a Biography (1888); Havelock ^ in the 
“English Men of Action’* Series (1890); Barracks y Bivomcs, 
and Battles (1891); The Afghan Wars, 1839-^0 (1892); Czar 
and Sultan (1895); Memories and Studies of War and Peace 
(1895), in many respects autobiographic ; and Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde (1896). He died on the 30th of March 1900. 

FORBES, DAVID (1828-1876), British mineralogist, metal- 
lurgist and chemist, brother of Edward Forbes {q^v.), was born 
on the 6th of September 1828, at Douglas, Isle of Man, and 
received his early education there and at Brentwood in Essex. 
When a boy of fourteen he had already acquired a remarkable 
knowledge of chemistry. This subject he studied at the university 
of Edinburgh, and he was still young when he was appointed 
superintendent of the mining and metallurgical works at Espedal 
in Norway. Subsequently he became a partner in the firm of 
Evans & Askin, nickel-smclters, of Birmingham, and in that 
capacity during the years 1857-1860 he visited Chile, Bolivia 
and Peru. Besides reports for the Iron and Steel Institute, of 
which, during the last years of his life, he was foreign secretary, 
he wrote upwards of 50 papers on scientific subjects, among 
which are the following : “ The Action of Sulphurets on 
Metallic Silicates at High Temperatures,” Rep, Brit, Assoc., 
1855, pt. ii. p. 62 ; “ The Relations of the Silurian and Meta- 
morphic Rocks of the south of Norway,” ib. p. 82 ; “ The Causes 
producing Foliation in Rocks,” Journ. Geol. Soc. xi., 1855 ; 
“ The Chemical Composition of the Silurian and Cambrian 
Limestones,” Phil, Mag, xiii. pp. 365-373, 1857 ; “ The Geology 
of Bolivia and Southern Peru,” Journ, Geol. Soc. xvii. pp. 
7-62, 1861 ; “ The Mineralogy of Chile,” Phil. Mag., 1865 ; 
“ Researches in British Mineralogy,” Phil. Mag., 1867-1868. 
His observations on the geology of South America were given 
in a masterly essay, and these and subsequent researches threw 
much light on igneous and metamorphic phenomena and on 
the resulting changes in rock-formations. He also contributed 
important articles on chemical geology to the Chemical Neios 
and Geological Magazine (1867 and 1868). In England he was 
a pioneer in microscopic petrology. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1858. He died in London on the 5th of December 1876. 

See Obituary by P. M. Duncan in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. 
xxxiii., 1877, p. 41 ; and by J. Morri.s in Geol. Mag., 1877, p. 45. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, of Culi.oden (1685-1747), Scottish 
statesman, was bom at Bunchrew or at Culloden near Inverness 
on the 10th of November 1685. After he had completed his 
studies at the universities of Edinburgh and Leiden, he was 
admitted advocate at the Scottish bar in 1709. His own talents 
and the influence of the Argyll family secured his rapid advance- 
ment, which was still further helped by his loyalty to the 
Hanoverian cause at the period of the rebellion in 1715. In 
1722 Forbes was returned member for Inverness, and in 1725 
he succeeded Dundas of Amis ton as lord advocate. He inherited 
the patrimonial estates on the death of his brother in 1734, and 
in 1737 he attained to the highest legal honours in Scotland, 
being made lord president of the court of session. As lord 
advocate, he had laboured to improve the legislation and revenue 
of the country, to extend trade and encourage manufactures, 
and no less to render the government popular and respected in 
Scotland. In the proceedings which followed the memorable 
Porteous mob, for example, when the government brought 
in a bilHor disgracing the lord provost of Edinburgh, for fining 
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the corporation, and for abolishing the town-guard and c\ 
Forbes both spoke and voted against the measure as ai. 
warranted outrage on the national feeling. As lord preside 
also he carried out some useful legal reforms ; and his term Ox 
office was characterized by quick and impartial administration 
of the law. 

The rebellion of 1745 found him at his post, and it tried all 
his patriotism. Some years before (1738) he had repeatedly 
and earnestly urged upon the government the expediency oi 
embodying Highland regiments, putting them under the command 
of colonels whose loyalty could be relied upon, but officering 
them with the native chieftains and cadets of old families in the 
north. “ If government,” said he, “ pre-engages the Highlanders 
in the manner I propose, they will not only serve well against 
the enemy abroad, but will be hostages for the good behaviour 
of their relations at home ; and 1 am persuaded that it will be 
absolutely impossible to raise a rebellion in the Highlands.” In 
^ 739 # with Sir Robert Walpole’s approval, the original (1730) 
six companies (locally enlisted) of the Black Watch were formed 
into the famous “ Forty-second ” regiment of the line. The 
credit given to the earl of Chatham in some histories for this 
movement is an error ; it rests really with Forbes and his friend 
Lord Islay, afterwards 3rd duke of Arg>dl (see the Autobio- 
graphy of the 8th duke of Argyll, vol. i. p. 8 seq., 1906). 

On the first rumour of the Jacobite rising Forbes hastened 
to Inverness, and through his personal influence with the chiefs 
of Macdonald and Macleod, those two powerful western clans 
were prevented from taking the field for Charles Edward ; the 
town Itself also he kept loyal and well protected at the commence- 
ment of the struggle, and many of the neighbouring proprietors 
were won over by his persuasions. His correspondence with 
Lord Lovat, published m the Culloden papers, affords a fine 
illustration of his character, in which the firmness of loyal 
principle and duty is found blended with neighbourly kindness 
and consideration. But at this critical juncture of affairs, the 
apathy of the government interfered considerably with the 
success of his negotiations. Advances of arms and money arrived 
too late, and though Forbes employed all his own means anc 
what money he could borrow on his personal security, his re- 
sources were quite inadequate to the emergency. It is doubtful 
whether these advances were ever fully repaid. Part was doled 
out to him, after repeated solicitations that his credit might b« 
maintained in the country ; but it is evident he had fallen intc 
disgrace in consequence of his humane exertions to mitigate 
the impolitic severities inflicted upon his countrymen aftei 
their disastrous defeat at Culloden. The ingratitude of the 
government, and the many distressing circumstances connected 
1 with the insurrection, sunk deep into the mind of Forbes. He 
never fairly rallied from the depression thus caused, and after a 
period of declining health he died on the loth of December 1747. 

Forbes was a patriot without ostentation or pretence, a true 
Scotsman with no narrow prejudice, an accomplished and even 
erudite scholar without pedantry, a man of genuine piety without 
asceticism or intolerance. His country long felt his influence 
through her reviving arts and institutions ; and the example 
of such a character in that coarse and venal age, and among a 
people distracted by faction, political strife, and national anti- 
pathies, while it was invaluable to his contemporaries in a man 
of high position, is entitled to the lasting gratitude and veneration 
of his countrymen. In his intervals of leisure he cultivated with 
some success the study of philosophy, theology and hiblical 
criticism. He is said to have been a diligent reader of the 
Hebrew Bible. His published writings, some of them of im- 
portance, include— Letter to a Bishop, concerning some Importani 
Discoveries in Philosophy and Theology (1732); Some Thoughts 
concerning Religion, natural and revealed, and the Manner oj 
Understanding Revelation (1735) ; Reflections on Incredulity 
(2nd ed., 1750). 

His correspondence was collected and pubH^ed in 1815, and o 
memoir of him (from the family papers) was written by Mr Hit 
Burton, and published along with a Life df Lord Lovat, ha 1847 
His statue by Roubiliac stands in the Parliament House, Edinburgh 
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TORRES^ EDWARD (1815-1854), British naturalist, “was 
bom at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, on the 12th of February 
1815. While still a child, when not engaged in reading, w in 
the writing of verses and drawing Of caricatures, he occupied 
himself with the collecting of insects, shells, minerals, fossils, 
plants and other natural. history objects. From his fifth to his 
eleventh year, delicacy of health precluded his attendance at 
any school, but in 1828 he became a day scholar at Athene 
House Academy in Douglas. In June 1831 he kft the Isle of 
Man for London, where he studied drawing. In October, how- 
ever, having given up all idea of making painting his profusion, 
he returned home ; and in the following' month he matriculated 
as a student of medicine in the university of Edinburgh. His 
vacation in .1832 he spent in diligent work on the* natural history 
of the Isle of Man. In 1833 he made a tour in Norway, ’the 
botanical results of which were published in Loudon’s Magazim 
of Natural History for 1835 1836. In the summer of 1834 -he 
devoted much time to dredging in the Irish Sea ; and in the 
succeeding year he travelled in France, Switzerland and Germany. 

Bom a naturalist, and having no rclisli for the practical 
duties of a surgeon, Forbes in the spring of 1836 abandoned the 
idea of taking a medical degree, resolving to devote himself 
to science and literature. The winter of 1836-1837 found h’hn 
at Paris, where he attended the lectures at the Jardin des Plantes 
on natural liistory, comparative anatomy, geology andmineralogy. 
Leaving Paris in April 1837, he went to Algiers, and there 
obtained materials for a paper on land and freshwater Mollusca, 
published in the Annals of Natural History^ vol. ii. p. 250. In 
the autumn of the same year he registered at Fdinhur^ as a 
student of literature; and in 1838 appeared his first volume, 
MalacoloigiaMonensis, a synopsis of the species of Manx Mollusca. 
During the summer of 1838 he visited Styria and Camiok, and 
made extensive botanical collections, in 'the 'following autumn 
he read before the British Association at Newcastle a paper on 
the distribution of terrestrial Pubnonifera in Europe, and was 
commissioned to prepare a similar report with reference to the 
British Isles. In 1841 was published his History of British 
Star-fishes f embodying esrtensive observations and containing 
120 illustrations, inclusive of humorous ‘tail-pieces, all designed 
by the author. On the 17th of April of the same year Forbes, 
accompanied by his friend William Thompson, joined at Malta 
H.M. surveying ship “ Beacon,” to Which he had been appointed 
naturalist by her commander Captain Graves. From that date 
until October 1842 he was employed in investigating the botwiy, 
zoology and geology of the Mediterranean region. The resuHs 
of these researches were made known in his “ Report on the 
Mollusca and Radiata of the Aegean ‘Sea, presented to the 
British Association in 1843,” and in Travels m Xyrffl,; published 
in conjunction with Lieut, (afterwards Admiral) T. A. lB.'Sprtttt 
in 1847. In the former treatise he discussed the influence of 
climate and of the nature and depth of ‘the 'sea bottom upon 
marine life, and divided the Aegean into eight 'Biological ’ zones, * 
his conclusions with respect to bathymetrical distribution, 
however, have naturally been modified to a considerable (Extent 
by the more recent explorations of the deep ^eas. ' 

Towards the end of the year 1842 Fofbes, ’Whom family 
misfortunes had now thrown upon his own resrowces, sought 
and obtained the curatorship of the museum of ftjfe- G^togical 
Society of London. To the duties of that post be-added in 1843 
those of the professorship of botany at King’s College. In 
November 1844 he resigned the curatorship of the Geological 
Society, and became palaeontologist to ibe Geological 'Survey 
of Great Britain. Two years later he published in the Memoirs 
of the Geological Sunrey, i. 336, his important essay “On the 
Connexion between die distribntion of the existing Fbuna ond 
Flora of tlie British Isles, and the Geological Changes which 
have dffccted their Area, especially during the epoch of ^thc 
Northern Drift.” It is therem pointed out that, in accordance 
with the theiory of their origin from various specific centres, ihe 
plants of Gieait Britain may be divided into five well-marked 
groups ; the W. and S.W. Irish, represented in the N. of Spain, 
the S.E. Irish and S. W, English, related to the flora of the Channel 


Isles and the neighbouring part lOf France.; the B.E. Engl«d), 
characterized by^peoies ocourring on the opposite Fiench coast:; 
a group peculiar to mountamisumnuts,;Scafidii]aviainiin >type;; 
and,>kistly,ageiiei:»lorGenn]»ninflDm Fiomia variety rof. argu- 
ments the coACluoicni is drawn ‘Jthnt the /greater /part of the 
terrestrial animals and flowering plants of /the /British. Islands 
mi^ated thitherward, over icontinuems land, at /thcee distinct 
perbds, before, during and after the glacii epoch. On this 
subject Fwbes’s briiltant geanniidKataoins axe.nowiTegas’dediiais 
only partially true(see C. Reid’s 1899). 
In the autumn of 1848 Forbes moiiried the daughter' of < General 
Sir C. Ashworth ; and in the ^same year wns pnaUishod his 
Monograph of the British Naiked^eyed Medusae (Ray 'Society). 
The year r85i witnessed the Tcmoval of the ccflieclions of >the 
Geological Surrey from Cuuig’s Court to the.'museum/in jeismyn 
Street, and the appointment of Forbes as professor of .natural 
histoiy to the 'Royal School of Mines just established .in. con- 
junction therewith. In 1852 was 'puhiiaiued the .fourth and 
concluding volume’ of Forbes and S. Mantey’s History of British 
Mollmca ; also his ijf the EskinadorfnsOtt »/ 'Hhe 

British Teriiaries (Palaeont^ophocal Boc.). 

In 1853 Forbes held the presidency ^of tlse Geotogical Society 
of London, and in the following yoar lie- obtaaiied .the iuliilment 
of a long-chori!»hed wish in his appointtnent to the professorship 
of natural history in the university of Edanburgh, vacant by 
the death of R. Jameson, his former teadicr. Since hismetum 
from the East in 1842, 'iiia detesrmination and oniangemient of 
fossils, frequent lectures, and incesimnt literary work, inckiding 
die preparatitm of his pakieontoiogicai momodrs, ;had precluded 
Forbes from giving that attention to the natunal history pursuits 
of his earlier life which he had camnstly desired. It. seemed that 
at length he was to find leisure to reduce Jto order his stores of 
biological information, lie lectured at Edinburgh, in the 
.summer session of 1854, and in Seplcmberof that year he occupied 
the post of president of the ideological section /at the Liverpool 
meeting of the British Assooktion. But he was taken ill just 
after he had commcncod his -w interns course of lectures in 
Edinburgh, and after not many days’ illness. ho died at Wardie, 
near Edinburgh, on thoiSth of November. 1854. 

Sec Litefary Gazette (November 25, 1B54) ; 'Edinhnr(>h New Philo- 
soptiiml Joftrnal (New .Ser.), (1K55)'; Quart. Journ. Geol. Sac. (^lay 
1855) ; G. Wilson and A. iGeikie, Metnmr e/ Edward Forhes {i86j), 
in wkioh, pp. 575-'5K3, is-^given a . list of Forlws’s -writings. Sec also 
Literary Pafwrh^ edited t)y Lovell Reeve (t 855). The foUowing 
works were issued po.sthnmoiisly : “ On the Tertiary Fhiviomarino 
Formation of the Isle of Wight {Geol. Survey), edited by R. A. C, 
Godwin- AuBten (i85t)) ; “ TJau .-NatuiaJ History -of .tlie European. 
Seas," edited .and coatinued hy^R. A. C.. Godwiu-Austen (1^50)^ 

FORBES, JAIGES fDAil^lD (1809-1868), Scottish physicist, 
was the ifoiaxlh son 'of Sir William Forbes, 7 th baronet- of . Ktsligo, 
and'wos bom/atiEdkiburgh on thc/zoth of. April 1809. He entered 
the univemty ofiiidmbiirghdn jB25,.and.floan,afterwawisj3egan 
to contsribotc papers 'sbo the Edmittrgh BhiUisophicuL Journal 
anonymoualy under the 'signature “ A.” At the age of nineteen 
he beoarne n delljow of the Royal Society of -Edinburgh, iond in 
1833 'heiwas;«lectBd to thciRoyal Society of London. A year later 
he wos ^pointed professor /of natural ;phi]o6aphy inf^inburgh 
University, in Bucoossion .to . Sir John Leslie, and in. competition 
-with -Six David B(rewBter,iaud during - has tenure of .that oflice, 
which. he did mot give up till 11860, .he not only .proved himself 
'an active land eflicient teachei;, but also i did much to . improve 
.the internal conditions > Of the university. In 1859 he. was ap- 
pointed successor to Brewster in the prindpalship of the .United 
Collide of :St Andrews, a position /Which he held Tmtilhis death 
lat.Qikon on ithe 3sSt of December .1868. 

As a.'scienrific invesitigator he. is best known .for his .^eacches 
.on: heat and on glaciers. Between i83!6 and 1844 he published 
in. .the J^ans. Hoy, Soc. Ed. four series of “Resoarohes on.Heat,^* 
in the course of which he described the polarization of heat by 
tourmaline, by transmission through a bundle of thin mica 
plates inclined to the' transmitted ray, and by.reflectionjhom the 
multiplied surfaces of a pile of mica i^tes placed, at .the polariz- 
ing angle, and also its circukr pokrizakon/.by two>mtenial 



rcftections in rhombs of rock-salt. Hiswork-won him the Rumford 
roedsd of the Royal Society in 1838, and in 1843 he received its 
Royal medal for a papr on the “ Iransparency of the Atmosphere 
and the Laws of Extinction of the Sun’s Rays passing through it.” 
In 1846 he began experiments on the temperature of the earth 
at different depths and in different soils near Edinburgh, which 
yielded determinations of the thermal conductivity of trap- tufa, 
sandstone and pure loose sand. Towards the end of his life 
he was occupied with experimental inquiries into the laws of 
the conduction of heat in bars, and his last piece of work was 
to show that the thermal conductivity of iron diminishes with 
increase of temperature. His attention was directed to the 
question of the flow of glaciers in 1840 when he met Louis 
Agassiz at the Glasgow meeting of the British Association, and 
in subsequent years he made several visits to Switzerland and 
also to Norway for the purpose of obtaining accurate data. His 
observations led him to the view that a glacier is an imperfect 
fluid or a viscous body which is urged down sloi^es of a certain 
inclination by the mutual pressure of its parts, and involved 
him in some controversy with Tyndall and others both as to 
priority and to scientific principle. Forbes was also interested 
in geology, and published memoirs on the thermal springs of 
the Pyrenees, on the extinct volcanoes of the Vivarais (Ardeche), 
on the geology of the Cuchullin and Kildon hills, &c. In addition 
to about 150 scientific papers, he wrote Travels through the Alps 
of Savoy and Other Parts of the Pennine Chain^ ivith Ohservations 
on the Phenomena of Gkam (1843) ; Norway and its Glaciers 
(1853); Occasional Papers on the Theory of Glacrers(i85cj); A Tour 
of Mont Blanc ajid Monte Rosa (1855). He was also U^c author 
(1852) of the “ Dissertation on the Progress of Mathematical 
and Physical Science,” publislted in the 8tJi edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Briiannica. 

See Forhe!>’s Life ami Letters, by Principal Shairp, Professor P. G. 
Tait and A. Adams-Reilly (1873) ; Professor L'orbes and his Bio- 
graphers, by J. Tymlall (1873). 

FORBES, SIR JOHN (1787-1861), British physician, was born 
at Cuttlebrae, Banffshire, 101787. He attended the grammar 
school at Aberdeen, and afterwards entered Marischal College. 
After sei^dng for nine years as a surgeon in the navy, he graduated 
M.D. at Edinburgh in 1817, and then began to practise in 
Penzance, whence he removed to Chichester in 1822. He look 
up his residence in London in 1840, and in the following year 
was appointed physician to the royal household. He was 
knighted in 1853, and died on the 13th of November 1861 at 
Whitchurch in Berkshire. Sir John Forbes was better known 
as an author and editor than as a practical physician. His 
works include the following : — Original Cases , , . Uhustraiing 
the Use of the Stethoscope a^tid Percussion in Diagnosis of 
Diseases of the Chest (1824) ; Illustrations of Modern Mesmerism 
(1845) ; Physician's Holiday (1st ed., 1849) ; Memorandums 
made in Ireland in the Autumn of (2 vois., 1853) ; Sight’ 
seeing in Germany and ‘the Tyrol in 4 ie Autumn ^of 
He was jomt editor with A. Tweedie and J. CtHioUy of The 
Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine (4 vols., 1833 -1835) ; .«nd in 
1836 he founded the British and Foreign MedM I^vieui, wihich, 
after a period of prosperity, involved its editor in peamiary 
loss, and was discontinued in JJ847, partly in consequence of 
the advocacy in its later numbers of doctrines obnoxious to 
the profession. 

FORBES, a municipal town of Ashbumham county, New 
South Wales, Australia, 289 m. W, by N, from Sydney, on fthe 
Lachlan river, and with a station on the Great Western railway. 
Pop. ( 1 901 ) 43 1 3 . Its importance as a commercial , centre is due 
to its advantageous position between ilse .northern land eoutheijn 
markets. It has steam-sawing and dour^mlUs, breweries land 
wool-scouring establishments ; wiuilc the surrounding country 
produces good quantities of cereals, lucerne, wine and fruit. 

FORBBS-ROBBRTSON, JOHNSTON (1853- ), I^lish 

actor, was the son of John Forbes^Robertson of Aberdeen, an 
art critic. He was educated at Charterhouse, and studied at 
the Royal Academy schools with a view to becoming a painter. 
But though he kept up his mtcrest in that art, in 1874 he tunned 
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to the theatre, making hisfirstappearance in London tis Chaslelard; 
in Mary, Queen of Scots, He studied under Samuel 1 l)elps, froir 
whom lie learnt the traditions of the tragic stage. He playet 
with the Bancrofts and with John Hare, supported Miss Mar) 
Anderson in both England and America, and also acted al 
different times with Sir Henry Irviiig. His refined and artistu 
style, and beautiful voice and elocution made him a markec 
man on the English stage, and in Pinero's The Profligate at th( 
Garrick theatre (1889), under Hare’s management, he establisbec 
his position as one of the most individual of London actors 
In 1895 he started under his own management at the Lyceum 
with Mrs Patrick Campbell, producing Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet^ 
Macbeth and also some modern plays ; his impersonation m 
Hamlet was especially fine, and his capacity as a romantic 
actor was shown to great advantage also in John David5on’5 
For the Crowtt and in Maeterlinck's Pelleas and Melisande, In 
1900 he married the actress Gertrude Elliott, with whom, as hb 
leading lady, he appeared at various theatres, producing io 
.subsequent years The Light that Failed, Madeleine Lucette 
Riley’s Mice and Men, and G. Bernard Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra, Jerome K. Jerome’s Passing of the Third Floor Back, 
&c. His brothers, Ian Roliertson (b. 1858) and Norman Forbes 
(b. 1859), had also been well-known actors from about 2878 
onwards. 

FORBIN, CLAUDE DE (1656-1733), French naval commander, 
was born in Provence, of a family of high standing, in 1656. 
High-spirited and ungovernable in his boyhood, he ran away 
from his home, and through the influence of an uncle entered 
the navy, serving his first campaign in 1675. For a short time 
he quitted the navy and entered the army, but soon returned to 
his first choice. He made under D’Estr^es the American campaign, 
and under Duquesne that of Algiers in 1683, on all occasions 
distinguishing himself by his impetuous courage. The most 
remarkable episode of his life was his mission to Siam. During 
the administration of the Greek adventurer Phaulcon in that 
country, the project was formed of introducing the Christian 
religion and European civilization, and the king sent an embassy 
to Louis XI\’. In response a French embas.sy was sent out, 
Forbin accompanying the chevalier de Chaumont with the 
rank of major. When ('haumont returned to France, Forbin 
was induced to remain in the service of the Siamese king, and 
accepted, tliough with much reluctance, tlie posts of grand 
admiral, general of all the king’s armies and governor of Bangkok. 
His position, however, was soon made untenable by the jealousy 
and intrigues of the minister Pliaulcon ; and at the end of two 
years he left Siam, reaching France in 1688. He was afterwards 
fully engaged in active service, first with Jean Bart ia the wax 
witii England, when they were both captured and taken to 
Plymouth. They .succeeded in nxaking their escape and wese 
soon serving their Qountry ggain. Forbin was wounded at the 
battle of La Hogue, and greatly distinguished himself at the 
battle of Lagos. He served under H’Estrdes at the tajdqg of 
Baroelona, was jent ambassador to .^ieES, .anid in 1702 took a 
brilliant part in the Mediterranean in the Wax of the ‘Spanish 
Suceewion. In 1706. he took.coramand4)f a squadron at Bimkifk, 
and captured many valuable .prizes irom the .Dutch and .the 
English. In ,T7a8 he was .entrusted with tlie command of the 
squadron which was to convey the Pretender to Scotland ; but 
so effectually were the coasts guarded by Byng that the expedi- 
tion failed, and returned to Dunkirk. Forbm was now beginning 
to be weighed down with the infirmities of age and the toils of 
service, and in 17 10 he retired to a country house near Marseilles. 
There he.spent parlof.liis time in writing his memoirs, piibEshed 
in 1730, which rare full of interest and arc written in a/gn^hic 
and attractive, style. Forbin died on the 4tli of March 1x33. 

FORCEUINL JSaiDlO (1688-1768), Italian philologist, was 
born at Fener in the district of Treviso and belonged to a very 
poor family. He went to the seminary at Padua in 1 704, studied 
under Facciolati, and in due course, attained to the priesthood. 
From 1724 to 1731 he held the office of rector of the seminary 
at Ceneda, and from 17,31 to 1765 that of father confessor in 
the seminary of Padua. The remaining years of his life were 
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mainly spent m his native village. He died at Padua in 1768 
before the completion of the great work on wliich he had long 
Co-operated with Facciolati. This was the vast Latin Lexicon 
(see Facciolati), which has formed the basis of all similar 
works that have since been published. He was engaged with his 
Herculean task for nearly 35 years, and the transcription of the 
manuscript by Luigi Violato occupied c'ight years more. 

FORCHHAMMER, JOHANN GEOBG (1794-1865), Danish 
mineralogist and geologist, was born at Husum, Schleswig, on 
the 24th of July 1794, and died at (bpenhagen on the 14th of 
December 1865. After studying at Kiel and Copenhagen from 
1815 to 1818, he joined Oersted and Lauritz Esmarch in their 
mineralogical exploration of Lornholm, and took a considerable 
share in the labours of the expedition. In 1820 he obtained 
his doctor’s degree by a chemical treatise De than^ano, and 
immediately after set out on a journey through England, Scotland 
and the Faeroe Islands. In 1823 he was appointed lecturer 
at Copenhagen University on chemistry and mineralogy ; in 
1829 he obtained a similar post in the newly established poly- 
technic school ; and in 1831 he was appointed professor of 
mineralogy in the university, and in 1848 became curator of the 
geological museum. From 1835 to 1837 he made many contribu- 
tions to the geological survey of Denmark. On the death of 
H. C. Oersted in 1851, he succeeded him as director of the 
polytechnic school and secretary of the Academy of Sciences. 
In 1850 he began with J. Steenstrup and Worsaae various 
anthropological publications which gained a high reputation. 
As a public instructor Forchhammer held a high place and con- 
tributed potently to the progress of his favourite studies in his 
native country. He interested himself in such practical questions 
as the introduction of gas into Copenhagen, the establishment 
of the fire-brigade at Kosenherg and the boring of artesian wells. 

Among liib more important works uxq ^Loerchog i de enheltv 
Radicalevs Chemi (1842) ; Darmarks geognnstiskc Forhold {1815) ; 
Om de JJorvholmskr Kulfnrwulioner (183^1) : Oii mycre Kridt i Dan- 
mark (1847) : Bidrag til Skildrivgcn af Danmarks gengraphtske 
Farhold {1858). A list of Ins contrilnitions to sciontific poriodicaL, 
Danish, English and Clcnnan, will be fouiul in the Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers pnlilislied l)y the Royal Sot.ietv of T.ondon. One 
of the most mterestmg and most rec(‘nt is " On tlio Constitution of 
Sea Water at Different Depths and in Different Latitudes," in the 
Proceedings of the Roy. Soc. xii. {1862 186^). 

FORCHHAMMER, PETER WILHELM (1801-1894). German 
classical archaeologist, was bom at Husum in Schleswig on the 
23rd of October r8oi. He was educated at the Liibeck g\TOnasium 
and the university of Kiel, with which he was connected for 
nearly 65 years. In 1830-1834 and 1838-1840 he travelled in 
Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, In 1843 he was appointed 
professor of philology at Kiel and director of the archaeological 
museum founded by himself in co-operation with Otto jahn. 
He died on the 8th of January 1894. Forchhammer was a 
democrat in the best sense of the word, and from 1871 to 1873 
represented the progressive party of Schleswig-Holstein in the 
German Reichstag. His published works daal chiefly with 
topography and ancient mythology. His travels had convinced 
him that a full and comprehensive knowledge of classical 
antiquity could only be acquired by a thorough acquaintance 
with Greek and Roman monuments and works of drt, and a 
detailed examination of the topographical and climatic condi- 
tions of the chief localities of the ancient World* These principles 
are illustrated in his Hellenika. Griechenland. Jm Neuen das 
Alte (1837), which contains his theory of the origin and explana- 
tion of the Greek myths, which he never abandoned, in spite of 
the attacks to which it was subjected. According to him, the 
myths arose from definite local (especially atmospheric and 
aquatic) phenomena, and represented the annually recurring 
processes of nature as the acts of gods and heroes ; thus, in 
AchiU (1853), the Trojan War h the winter conflict of the elements 
in that district. Other similar short treatises are : Die Griindung 
Roms (1868); Daduchos (1875), on the language of the myths 
and mythical buildings; Die Wanderungen der Inachosiochter 
lo (1880); Prolegomena zur Mythologie als Wissenscha/t und 
Lexikon der Mythensprache (1891). Amongst his topographical 
works m^ion may be made of : Topographic von Aihen (1841) ; 


Beschreibung der Ebene von Troja (1850), a commentary on ft 
map of the locality executed by T. A. Spratt (see Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society j xii., 1842); Topographia The- 
barum Heptapylamm (1854); Erkldrung der litas (1884), on 
the basis of the topographical and physical peculiarities of the 
plain of Troy. His Demokralenbuchlein (1849), in the main a 
discussion of the Aristotelian theory of the state, and Die 
Athener und Sokraies (1837), in which, contrary to the almost 
universal opinion, he upheld the procedure of the Athenians 
as perfectly legal and their verdict as a perfectly just one, also 
deserve notice. 

For a full list of hi.s works see the obituary notice by E. Alberti in 
C. Bursian’s Bwgraphtsi hrs Jahrhuch fUr AUertumskuride^ xx. (1897) > 
also J. Sass in AUgcntcine deutsche Biographic, and A. Hoeck and 
L. C. Pertsch, P. W. Forchhammer (1898). 

FORCHHEIM, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
near the confluence of the Wiesent and the Regnitz, 16 m. S.S.E. 
of Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 8417. It has four Roman Catholic 
churches, including the Gothic Collegiate church and a Pro- 
testant church. Among the other public buildings are the 
progymnasium and an orphanage. The industries of the town 
include spinning and weaving, bleaching and dyeing, bone and 
glue works, brewing and paper-making. The spacious chateau 
occupies the site of the Carolingian palace which was destroyed 
in 1246. 

Forchheim is of very early origin, having been the residence 
of the Carolingian sovereigns, including Charlemagne, in the 
9th cenUuy^ Consequently many diets were held here, and 
here also Conrad I. and Louis the Child were chosen German 
kings. The town was given by the emperor Henry II. in 1007 
to the bishopric of Bamberg, and, except for a short period 
during the iith century, it remained in the possession of the 
bishops until 1802, when it was ceded to Bavaria. In August 
1796 a battle took place near Forchheim between the French 
and the Austrians. The fortifications of the town were dis- 
mantled in 1 83S. 

See HiibbCh, Chronin, der Stadt Forchheim (Nuremberg, 1867). 

FORD, EDWARD ONSLOW (1852-1902), English sculptor, 
was born in London. He received some education as a painter 
in Antwerp and as a sculptor in Munich under Professor Wag- 
rniiller, but was mainly self-taught. His first contribution to 
the Royal Academy, in 1875, was a bust of his wife, and in 
portraiture he may be said to have achieved his greatest success. 
His busts are always extremely refined and show his sitters at 
their best. Those (in bronze) of his fellow-artists Arthur Hacker 
(1894), Briton Riviere and Sir W. Q. Orchard&on (1895), Sir 
L. Alma Tadema (1896), Sir Hubert von Herkomer and Sir 
John Millais (1897), and of A. J. Balfour are all striking likenesses, 
and are equalled by that in marble of Sir p'rcdcrick Bramwell 
(for the Royal Institution) and by many more. He gained 
the open competition for the statue of Sir Rowland Hill, erected 
in 1882 outside the Royal Exchange, and followed it in 1883 
with “ Henry Irving as Hamlet,” now in the Guildhall art 
gallery. This seated statue, good as it is, was soon surpassed 
by those of Dr Dale (1898, in the city museum, Birmingham) 
and Professor Huxley (1900), but the colossal memorial statue 
of Queen Victoria (iQoi), for Manchester, was less successful. 
The standing statue of W. E. Gladstone (1894, for the City Liberal 
Club, London) is to be regarded as one of Ford’s better portrait 
works. The colossal “ General Charles Gordon,” camel-mounted, 
for Chatham, “ Lord Stralhnairn,” an equestrian group for 
Knightsbridge, and the ” Maharajah of Mysore ” (1900) comprise 
his larger works of the kind. A beautiful nude recumbent 
statue of Shelley (1892) upon a cleverly-designed base, which is 
not quite impeccable from the point of view of artistic taste, 
is at University College, Oxford, and a simplified version was 
presented by him to be set up on the shore of Viareggio, where 
the poet’s ^dy was washed up. Ford’s ideal work has great 
charm and daintiness ; his statue “ Folly '' (1886) was bought 
by the trustees of the Chantrey Fund, and was followed by other 
statues or statuettes of a similar order: “ Peace ” (1890), which 
secured his election as an associate of the Royal Academy, 

“ Echo ” (1895), on which he was elected full member, The 
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Egyptian Singer ” (1889), “ Applause ’’ (1893), Glory to the 
Dead” (1901) and “Snowdrift” (1902). Fork’s influence on 
the younger generation of sculptors was considerable and of 
good effect. His charming disposition rendered him extremely 
popular, and when he died a monument was erected to his 
memory (C. Lucchesi, sculptor, J. W. Simpson, architect) in 
St John’s Wood, near to where he dwelt. 

Sec Sculpture ; also M. H. Spielmann, British Sculpture and 
Sculptors of To-day (London, 1901). 

FORD, JOHN (1586-^.1640), English dramatist, was baptized 
on the 17th of April 1586 at Ilsington in north Devon. He came 
of a good family ; his father was in the commission of the peace 
and his mother was a sister of Sir John Popham, successively 
attorney-general and lord chief justice. The name of John 
Ford appears in the university register of Oxford as matriculating 
at Exeter College in 1601 . Like a cousin and namesake (to whom, 
with other members of the society of Gray’s Inn, he dedicated 
his play of The Lover's Melancholy)^ the future dramatist entered 
the profession of the law, being admitted of the Middle Temple 
in 1602 ; but he seems never to have been called to the bar. 
Four years afterwards he made his first appearance as an author 
with an elegy called Fame's Memorial^ or the Earl of Devonshire 
deceased, and dedicated to the widow of the earl (Charles Blount, 
Lord Mountjoy, “ coronized,” to use Ford’s expression, by King 
James in 1603 for his scrv’ices in Ireland) — a lady who would 
have been no unfitting heroine for one of his own tragedies of 
lawless passion, the famous Penelope, formerly Lady Rich. 
This panegyric, which is accompanied by a series of epitaphs 
and is composed in a strain of fearless extravagance, was, as 
the author declares, written “ unfee’d ” ; it shows that Ford 
sympathized, as Shakespeare himself is supposed to have done, 
with the “ awkward fate ” of the countess’s brother, the earl of 
Essex. Who the “ flint-hearted Lycia ’’ may be, to whom the 
poet seems to allude as his own disdainful mistress, is unknown ; 
indeed, the record of Ford’s private life is little better than a 
bhmk. To judge, however, from the dedications, prologues and 
epilogues of his various plays, he seems to have enjoyed the patron- 
age of the earl, afterwards duke, of Newcastle, “ himself a muse ” 
after a fashion, and Lord C’raven, the supposed husband of the 
ox-queen of Bohemia. Ford’s tract of Hofwr Triumphant, or the 
Peercs Challenge (printed 1606 and reprinted by the Shakespeare 
Society with the Line of Life, in 1843), and the simultaneously pub- 
lished verses The Monarches Meeting, or the King of Denmarkes 
Welcome into England, exhibit him as occasionally meeting the 
festive demands of court and nobility ; and a kind of moral 
essay by him, entitled A Line of Life (printed 1620), which 
contains references to Raleigh, ends with a climax of fulsome 
praise to the address of King James I. Yet at least one of Ford’s 
plays {The Broken Heart, iii. 4) contains an implied protest 
against the absolute .system of government generally accepted 
by the dramatists of the early Stuart reigns. Of his relations 
with his brother-authors little is known ; it was natural that he 
should exchange complimentary verses with James Shirley, 
and that he should join in the chorus of laments over the death 
of Ben Jonson. It is more interesting to notice an epigram in 
honour of Ford by Richard Crashaw, morbidly passionate in 
one direction as Ford was in another. The lines run : 

“ Thou cheat's! us. Ford ; mak'st one seem two by art : 

What is Love's Sacrifice but the Broken Heart ? " 

It has been concluded that in the latter part of his life he 
gratified the tendency to seclusion for which he was ridiculed 
in The Time Poets (Choice Drollery, 1656) by withdrawing from 
business and from literary life in London, to his native place; 
but nothing is known as to the date of his death. His career 
as a dramatist very probably began by collaboration with other 
authors. With Thomas Dekker he wrote The Fairy Knight 
^d The Bristowe Merchant (licensed in 1624, but both unpub- 
lished), with John Webster A late Murther of the Sonne upon 
the Mother (licensed in 1624). A play entitled An ill Beginning 
has a good End, brought on the stage as early as 1613 and attri- 
buted to Ford, was (if his) his earliest acted play ; whether 
Sir Thomas Overbury' s Life and untimely Death (1615) was a 


play is extremely doubtful ; some lines of indignant regret by 
Ford on the same .subject are still preserved. He is also said 
to have written, at dates unknown. The London Merchant 
(which, however, was an earlier name for Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle) and The Royal Combat ; a tragedy 
by him, Beauty in a Trance, was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in 1653, but never printed. These three (or four) 
plays were among those destroyed by Warburton’s cook. The 
Queen, or the Excellency of the Sea, a play of inverted passion^ 
containing some fine sensuous lines, printed in 1653 by Alexander 
Singhe for private performance, has been recently edited by W. 
Hang (Matertahen sur Kunde d. dlteren engl. Dramas, 13, Louvain, 
1906), and is by him on internal evidence confidently claimed 
as Ford’s. Of the plays by Ford preserved to us the dates span 
little more than a decade — the earliest, The Lover's Melancholy, 
having been acted in 1628 and printed in 1629, the latest, The 
Lady's Trial, acted in 1638 and printed in 1639. 

When writing The Lover's Melancholy, it would seem that 
Ford had not yet become fully aware of the bent of his own 
dramatic genius, although he was already master of his powers 
of poetic expression. H e was at tracted towards domestic tragedy 
by an irresistible desire to sound the depths of abnormal conflicts 
between passion and circumstances, to romantic comedy by a 
strong though not widely varied imaginative faculty, and by 
a delusion that he was possessed of abundant comic humour. 
In his next two works, undoubtedly those most characteristic- 
ally expressive of his peculiar strength, 'Tis Pity she's a Whore 
(acted c. 1626) and The Broken Heart (acted c. 1629), both 
printed in 1633 with the anogram of his name Fide Honor, he 
had found horrible situations which required dramatic explana- 
tion by intensely powerful motives. Ford bv no means stood 
alone among J^nglish dramatists in his love of abnormal subjects : 
but few were so capable of treating them sympathetically, and 
yet without that reckless gros.sne.ss or extravagance of expression 
v^hich renders the morally repulsive aestheticalh’ intolerable, 
or converts the horrible into the grotesque, l^'or in Ford’s 
genius there was real refinement, except when the “ supra- 
scnsually sensual ” impulse or the humbler self-delusion referred 
to came into play. In a third tragedy. Love's Sacrifice (acted 
c. 1630 ; printed in 1633), he again worked on similar materials ; 
but this time he unfortunately essayed to base the interest of 
his plot upon an uncndurably unnatural possi hi lit>— doing 
homage to virtue after a fashion which is in itself an insult. 
In Perkin Warbeck (printed 1634 ; probably acted a year later) 
he chose an historical subject of great dramatic promi.se and 
psychological interest, and sought to emulate the glory of the 
great series of Shakespeare’s national histories. The effort is 
one of the most laudable, as it was by no means one of the least 
successful, in the dramatic literature of this period. I'he Fancies 
Chaste and Noble (acted before 1636, printed 1638), though it 
includes scenes of real force and feeling, is dramatically a failure, 
of which the main idea is almost provokingly slight and feeble ; 
and The Lady's Trial (acted J638, printed 1639) is only redeemed 
from utter wearisomeness ’oy an unusually even pleasingness 
of form. There remain two other dramatic works, of verv 
different kinds, in which Ford co-operated with other writers, 
the mask of The Sun's Darling (acted 1624, printed 16^7),^ 
hardly to be placed in the first rank of early compositions, and 
The Witch of Edmonton (printed 1658, but probably acted about 
1621), in which we see Ford as a joint-writer with Dekker and 
Rowley of one of the most powerful domestic dramas of the 
English or any other stage. 

A few notes may be added on some of the more remarkable of the 
plays enumerated. A wholly baseless anecdote, condensed into a 
stinging epigram by Endymion Porter, asserted that The Lover's 
Melancholy was stolen by Ford from Shakespeare's papers. Un- 
doubtedly, the madness of the hero of tliis play of Ford’s occasionally 
recalls Hamlet, while the heroine is one of the many, and at the same 
time one of the most pleasing, parallels to Viola. But neither ot 
them is a copy, as Friar Bonavontura in Ford's second play may be 
.^id to be a copy of Friar Lawrence, whose kindly pliability he 
disagreeably exaggerates, or as D'Avolos in Love's Sacrifice is clearly 
modelled on lago. The plot of The Lover's Melancholy, which is 
incfler.tive because it leaves no room for suspense in the mind of 
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the’ reader, eeeme original ; ifi the dialogue) on the other hand, a 
justly famous passage iu Act 1. (the beautiful version of the story 
of the nightingale’s death) is translated from Strada ; while the 
scheme m the tedious iiiterlnde exhibiting the various forms of 
madnosB is avowedliy taken, tugat±isr with sundry comments, from 
Burton's Anaktmy vf Melancholy, Already in this play Ford 
exhibits the singular force of liis pathos ; the despondent misery 
of the aged Meleander, and the sweetness of the last scene, in which 
his daughter comes bJHJk la him, alike go to the heart. A situation 
— hazardous in apdte o£ its camilt substratum — between Thaiimasta 
and the prutandod l^rthenophil is cuud acted, as Gifford points out, 
with real deUaacy; but the comic scenes are meredy stagy, not- 
withstanding, or by reason of, the effort expended on them oy the 
author. 

‘Tis Pity she’s m Whora ht«s been justly mcognieod as a tragedy 
of oxtraordinary power. Mr Swiinbume, in hitJ eloquent essay on 
Ford, has rightly shown what is the meaning of this tragedy, and 
has at the same time indicated wherein consists its poison. He 
dwells with great force tii>on the different treatment applied by Ford 
to the chazactars of tlio two miserable lovers^*- brother and sister. 
“ Tlic sin once committed, thWe is no more wa/vering or flinchmg 
possible to him, who has fought so hard against the demoniac posses- 
sion ; while she who resigned body and soul to the tempter, almost 
at a word, remains Kable to the mfluencea of religion and remorse." 
This diflerent treatmont shows the feeling of the poet — the feeling 
for which he seeks to evoke our inmost .sympathy — ^to oscillate 
between I lie belief that an awful crime brings with it its awful 
punishment (and it is sickening to observe how the argument by 
which the Friar pcrstrade.s Annabella to forsake her courses 
mainly appeals to the physical terrors of retribution), and the 
notion that tlicfo is suraething fatal, something irresistible, and 
theiefore in a sense self- justified, in so dominant a passion. Tlie 
Jery-note to the conduct of Giovanni lies in hi.s words at the close of 
the first scene— 

" All this I’ll do, to free me from the rod 

Of vengeance ; else I’ll sweair my fate 's my god.’* 

Thus there is no .solution cri the conflict between passion on the one 
side, and law, duty and religion on the other ; and passion triumphs, 
in the dying words of " tho student struck blind and mad by 
passion " — 

“ O, I bleed fast ! 

Death, thou’rt a guest long look’d for ; I embrace 

Thee and thy wounds : O, my last minute comes ! 

Where’er I go, let me enjoy this grace 

Freely to view my Annabella’s face." 

It has been observed by J. A. Symonds that " English poets have 
given us the right key to the Italian temperament. . . , The love 
of Giovanni and Annabella is rightly depicted as more imaginative 
than sensual.’’ It ia difficult to allow the appositeness of this 
special illustration ; on the other hand, Ford has even in this case 
shown his art of depicting sensual })assion without grossness of 
expression ; for the exception in Annabella's language to Soranzo 
scorns to have a special intention, and is true to the pressure of 
the situation and the revulsion produced by it in a naturally weak 
and yielding mind. The entire atmo.sphere, so to apeak, of the play 
is stifling, and is not rendered less so by the underplot with Hinixuita. 

’Tis Pity she’s a Whore was tnin'-lated into Frendi by Maurice 
Macterhnek under the title of Annabella^ and rcprecontod at the 
Thefitre de I'Giuvrc in 1894. The translator prefixes to the yeroiem 
an eloquent appreciation of Ford's genius, especially in his portraits 
of women, whose fate it is to live " dans les ten^bres, les craintes ct 
les larmes." 

Like tliis tragedy, The Broken Heart was probaflly founded upon 
some Italian or other novel of the day ; but since in. the latter 
instance there is nothing revolting in the main idea of tlic subject, 
the play commends itself as the most enjoyable, while, in respect of 
many excellences, an unsurpassed specimen of I^ord’A dramatic 
genius. The comiphcated plot is constructed with greater skill 
than is usual with tills dr^atist, and the pathos of pirticular 
situations, and of the entire cliaracter of Peafchea---a woman doomed 
to hopeless misery, but capable of .sticking to obtain for her brother 
a happiness which his cruelty has condemned her to forego— has an 
intensity and a depth which are all Ford’s own. Even the lo.sRfr 
characters are more pleaHing than usual, and some beautiful lyncs 
are interspersed in the play. 

Of the other plays written by Ford alone, only The Chronicle His- 
ttfvie of Perkin Warheck. A Strange Truth, appears to call for special 
attention. A repeated perusal of this drama suggests the judgment 
that it is overj»raised when ranked at no great distance from Shake- 
speare’s national dramas. Historical truth need not be taken 
into consideration in the matter ; and if, notwithstanding lames 
Gairdner’s essay appended to his Life and Peign of Richard III., 
there are still credulous persons left to think and assert that Perkin 
was not an impostor, they will derive little satisfaction from Ford's 
play, which with really surprising skill avoids the slightest indication 
as to the poet's own belief on the subject. That this tragedy should 
have been reprinted in 1714 and acted in 1745 only shows that the 
public, as is often the case, had an eye to the catastrophe rather 


than to the development of the action. 'The dramatic capabilities 
of the subject arc, however, great, and it afterwards attracted 
Schiller, who, however, seems to have abandoned it in favour of 
the similar theme of the Russian Demetrius. Had Shakespeare 
treated it, he would hardly have oontented himself with investing 
tlie hero with the nobility given by Ford to this personage of his 
j)lay,— for it is liardly possible to speak of a personage as a character 
when the clue to his conduct is intentionally withheld. Nor could 
Shakespeare have failed to bring out with greater variety and 
distinctness the dramatic features in Henry VIL, whom Ford depicts 
with sufficient di.stinctneHs to give some degree of individuality to 
tho figure, but still with a tenderness of touch which would have been 
much to the credit of the dramatist’s skill had he been writing in the 
Tudor age. The play is, however, founded on Bacon’s Life, of 
which the text is used by Ford with admirable discretion, and on 
Thomas Gainslord's True and Wonderful History of Perkin Warheck 
(1618). Tlio minor characters of the honest old Huntley, whom tho 
Scottish king ubh^s to bestow bis daughter’s hand iqion Warbeck, 
and of her lover the faithful “ Dalyell," are most effectively drawn ; 
even " the men of judgment," the adventurers who surround the 
chief adventurer, arc ^irited sketches, and the Irishman among 
them has actually some humour ; while the style of the play is, as 
befits a " Chronicle History," so clear and straightforward as to 
make it easy as well as interesting to read. 

The Witch of Edmonton was attributed by its publisher to William 
Rowley, Ddtker, Ford, " but the body of the play has been 
generally held to be ascribablc to Ford and Dckker only. Hie 
subject of the play was no doubt suggested by the case of the reported 
witch, Elizabeth Sawyer, who was executed in 1O21. Sw'inbumo 
agrees with Gifford in thinking Ford the author of the w'hole of the 
first act ; and he is most assnn?dly right in considering that " there 
is no more admirable oxjiosition of a play on the English stage.” 
Supposing Dekker to l)e chiefly rcsjionsible lor tho scenes dealing 
with the unfortunate old woman whom persecution as a witcli 
actually drives to become one, and Ford for the domestic tragedy 
of the bigamist murderer, it cannot be denied that both divisions 
of the subject are effectively treated, whUf? the more important part 
of the task fell to the share of Ford. Yet it may be doubted whether 
any such division can be .safely assumed ; and it may suffice to 
repeat that no domestic tragedy has ever taught with more effective 
simplicity and thrilling tnithfumess the homely double lesson of the 
lolly of selfishness and tiio mad rashness of crime. 

With Dekker Ford also wrote the mask of The Sun’s Darling \ 
or, as seems most probable, they founded tins production upon 
Phaeton, an earlier mask, of which Dekker had been sole author. 
Gifford holds tliat Dekker’ s hand is perpetually traceable in the 
first three acts ot The Sun’s Darling, and through the whole of its 
comic part, but that the last two acts are mainly Ford’s. If so, he 
IS the author of the rather forced occasional tribute on the accession 
of King Charles T., of which the last act largely consists. This 
mask, which lurnislied abundant opportunities for the decorators, 
musicians and dancers, in showing kirth how the seasons and their 
delights are successively exhausted by a " wanton darling," Ray- 
bright the grandchild of tiie Sun, is said to have been very popular. 
It IS at the same lime commonplace enough in conception ; but 
there is much that is charming in the descriptions, Jonson and 
Lyly being rc!T{i(*ctively laid under contribution in tho course of the 
dialogue, ant.! in one ol the incidental lyrics. 

Ford owes his position among English dramatists to the 
intensity of his passion, in particular scenes and passages where 
the character, the author and the reader are alike lost in the 
situation and in the sentiment evoked by it ; and this pft is 
a supreme dramatic gift. But his plays— with tlie exception of 
The Witch of Edmonton, in which he doubtless had a prominent 
share— too often disturb the mind like a bad dream which ends 
as an uasolved dissonance ; and this defect is a supreme dramatic 
defect. It is not the rigid or the stolid who have the most reason 
to complain of the insufficiency of tragic poetry such as Ford^a ; 
nor is it that morality only which, as Ithocles says in The Broken 
Heart, “ is formed of books and school-traditions,*’ which has 
a right to protest against the final effect of the most powerful 
creations of his genius. There is a morality which both 
" Keeps the soul in tune, 

At whose .sweet music all our actions dance," 

and is able to physic 

" The sickness of a mind 
Broken with griefs." ♦ 

Of that morality— or of that deference to the binding pow^ 
within man and the ruling power above him — tragedy is the 
truest expounder, even when it illustrates by contrasts ; but 
the tragic poet who merely places the problem before us, and 
bids us stand aghast with him at its cruelty, is not to be reckoned 
among the great masters of a divine art. 
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BtBLJOCiuwiv.— The bedt of Ford is that by Gifford, with 

notes and mtroductiotx, revised with additions to both text and 
notes by Alexander Dycc (1869). An edition of tlie Dramatic Works 
of Massinger and Ford appeared in 1840, with an introduction by 
Hartley Coleridge. The Btst Plays of Ford were edited for tlie 

Mermaid Series " in j888, with an introduction by W. H. Havelock 
Ellis, and reissued in I 9 p 3 « A. C. Swinburne’s “ Essay on Ford " 
is reprinted among iiis lissays and Studies (1875). Perkin Waidtcck 
and ‘Tis Pity were translated into German by F. Bodeiistedt in 
i860 ; and the latter again by F. Bloi in 1904. I'he probable sources 
of the various pla^s are discussed in Eind KoeppcFs Qmllenstudisu 
£u den Dramen George Chapman's^ Philip M-assinger's und John 
FortTs {1S97). (A. W.W.) 

FORD, RICHARD (1796-1858), English author of one of the 
earliest and best of travellers’ Handbooks, was the eldest son of 
Sir Richard Ford, who in 1789 was mcml^er of parliament for 
East Grinstead, and for many years afterwards chief police 
m^strate of London. His mother was the daughter and 
heiress of Benjamin Booth, a distuiguished connoiaaeur in art. 
He was called to bar, but never practised, and in 
he travelled in Spiiin, spending much of bis time in tl>e Alhambra 
and at Seville. His first literary work (other than contributkinfi 
to the Quarterly Rmew) was a pamphlet, An IJisiorual Inquiry 
into ike UmJwngeable Character of a War in Spain (Murray, 
1837), in reply to one ciiicd tl« Policy of Englaetd towa/rds Spam, 
issued under the patronage of Lord Palmerston. He spent the 
winter of 1839-1840 in Italy, where he added largely to hia 
collection of majcjlica ; and aoon after his return he began, at 
John Murray’s invitation, to write his Handbook for Trawdlers 
in Spain, with which bis nanme is chiefly associated. He died on 
the ist of September 1858, leaving a fine private collection of 
pictures to bis widow (d. 1910), his third wife, a daughter of Sir 
A. Molesworth. 

FORD, THOMAS (b. 1580), English musician, of whose 

life little more is known than that he was attached to the ccnirt 
of Prince Henry, son of James 1 . His works also are few, but 
they are sufficient to show the high stage of efficiency and musical 
knowledge which the English school had attained at Uic beginning 
of the 1 7lh century. 'I’hey consist of canons oiid other concerted 
pieces of vocal music, mostly with lute accompaniment, I'he 
chief coUcclioa of his works is entitled Mtesike of Sunirie Kindt 
set forth in Turn Books, 6rc. (1607), and the histories of itnunc by 
Burney and Hawkins give specimens of his art Together with 
Dowland, immortalized in one of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Ford 
is the chief representative of the school which preceded Henry 
Lawes. 

FORDE, FRANCIS (d. 1770), British soldier, first appears in 
the array list as a captain in the 39th Foot in 1 746. This regiment 
W’as the first of the king's service to serve in India (lienee its 
motto Primus in bid is), and Fordc was on duty there when in 
1755 he became major, at the same time us Eyre Coote, soon to 
become his rival, was promoted captain. At the express invita- 
tion of Cliie, Fordc resigned his king’s commission to take the 
post of second in command of the E.I. Company's troops in 
Bengtil. Soon ofver Plassey, Forde was sent against the French 
of Masulipalam. Though feebly supported by the motley 
rabble of an army wliich Anandraz, the local ally, brought into 
the field, Forde pushed ahead through difficult country and 
came upon the enemy entrenched at Condorc. For four days 
the two armies faced one another ; on the fifth both commanders 
resolved on the offeasive and an encounter ensued. In spite 
of the wiint of spirit shown by Amindraz and his men, Forde in 
the end succeeded in winning the battle, which was from fitfft 
to last a brilliant piece of work. Nor did he content himself 
with this ; on the same evening he stormed the French camp, 
and his pursuit was checked only by the guns of Masulipatam 
itself. The place was quickly invested on the land side, but 
difficulties crowded upon Forde and his handful of men. For 
fifty days little advance was made ; then Forde, seeing the last 
avenues of escape closing behind him, ordered an assault at 
midnight on the 25th of January 1759. The Company's troops 
lost one-third of their number, but the storm was a brilliant 
and astounding success. Forde received less than no reward. 
The Company refused to confirm his lieut. -colonel’s commission, 
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and he found himself juxnor to Eyre Coote, his old subaltern 
in the 39th Foot. NevertheicflB he continued to assist Clive, 
and on the 25th of November 1759 won a success comparaWc 
to Condore at Chinsurah (or Bidcrra) against the Dutch. A 
year later he at last received his comimssion, but was still 
opposed by a faction of tibe directors which supported Coote. 
Clive himself warmly supported Forde in these quarrels. In 
1769, with Vansittart and Scrafton, Coltmcl Fordc was sent out 
with full powers to investigate every detail of Indian administra- 
tion. Their ship was never heard of aftear leaving the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 27th of December. 

Monographs on rondort, Masulipatam and Chinsurah will be 
in MaUesou’s Decisive UaUies of India. 

FOBDHAM, formerly a village of Westcliester county, New 
York, U.S.A., and now a part of New York City. It lies on the 
mainland, along the taatern l>ank of the Harlem river, E. of the 
northern end of Manhattan Island. It is the seat of Fordham 
University (Roman Cailiolic), founded in 1841 as St John’s 
College, and siiwe 1846 conducted by the Society of Jesus^ 
In 1907 the institution wou rcchartered as Fordham University, 
and now includes St Jolm’s College high school and grammar 
school, St John’s Coltege, the Fordham University medical school 
(all in Fordham), and the Fordham University law school (4a 
Broadvray, New VV)rk City). In 1907-1908 the univ^sity had 
96 instructors and (exclusive of 3^ students ki the high school) 
236 students, of whom 105 were in St Jolm’s Cullt^e, 31 in the 
medical scliool, and loo in the kw school. Im Fordham still 
stands the house in which Edgar Allan Poe lived from 1S44 to 
1849 and in wliich he wrote “ AnnuW Lee,” “ Ulalume,” &c. 

The hamlet of Fordham was estaljiished in 1669 by Jan Arcer 
(a Dutchman, who called himself “ John Archer ” after coming^ 
to America), who in that year received permission from Francis 
Lm^ekcc, cokmial governor of Nefw York, to settle sixtcea 
families on the mainland close by a fording-pilace of the Spuy ten 
Duyvil Creek, near where tha* stroam enters the Harlem river* 
Between 1655 and 1671 Archer bought from the Indians the 
tract of land lying between Spuyten Duyvil Creek and the 
Harlem river on the east and the Bronx river on the west, and 
extending from tlie haonkt of Fordham to What is now High 
Bridge. In 1671 Governor Lonelace erected this tract into the 
manor of Fordham. In 1846 it was included wkb Morrisania 
in the txBwnship of West Fanns ; and in 1872 with part of the 
township of Yonkers was erected into the township of Kings- 
bridge, which in 1874 was annexed to the city of New York, and 
in 1898 beoosie a part of the borough of the Bronx, New York 
Citv. 

PORDUN, JOHN OP (d. c. 1384), Scottish chronicler. The 
statement generally made that diron icier was bom at 

Fordoun (Kincarahnoshire) bos not been supported by any 
direct evidence. It is certain that he wzus a seciilar priost, and 
that ho composed hri history in the ktiber jjart of the 14th. 
century ; and it ie probabk that he was a chaplain in the 
cathedral of Aberdeen. The work of Foittiuu is the earliest 
attempt to write & contmuofuf histey of Scotkod. We are 
informed tiiat Fordno’s patriotic zeal was roused by the reiaoval 
or destruction of many national records by Edward III. and that 
he travelled in England and Ireland, cottecting material for hk 
history. This work is divided into fire books. The fiisst three 
are almost entirely fabulous, and form the groundwork on which 
Boece and Buchanan afterwards based their historical fictions, 
wbidi were exposed by Thomas Innes in his Critical Essay 
(L pp. 201-214). The 4th and 5th books, though still mixed 
with fable, contain much valuaye information, and become 
more authentic the more nearly they approach the author’s own 
time. The 5th book concludes with the death of King David L 
in 1153. Besides these five books, Fordun wrote part of another 
book, and collected materials for bringing down the history to 
a later period. These materials were used by a oontinuator who 
wrote in tbe middte of the 15th century, and who is identified 
with Walter Bower (^.t?.) abbrot of the monastery of Inchcoltn. 
The additions of Bower fonn eleven books, and bring down 
the narrative to the death of King James I. in 1437. A<x:6rdin|^ 
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to the custom of the time, the continuator did not hesitate to 
interpolate Fordun’s portion of the work with additions of his 
own, and the whole history thus compiled is known as the 
Scoiichronicon. 

The first printed edition of Fordun’s work was that of Thomas 
Gale in his Scriptores quindecim (vol. iii,), which was published in 
1691. This was followed by Thomas Hcariie's (5 vols.) edition in 
1722. The whole work, including Bower's conlinuatiou, was pub- 
lished by Walter Goodall at Edinburgh in 1759. In and 1872 
Fordun's chronicle, in the original Latin and in an English transla- 
tion, was edited by William F. Skene in The Historians of Scotland. 
The preface to this edition collects all the biographical details and 
gives fuU bibliographical references to MSS, and editions. 

FORECLOSURE, in the law of mortgage, the extinguishment 
by order of the court of a mortgagor’s equity of redemption. 
In the law of equity the object of every mortgage transaction 
is eventually the repayment of a debt, the mortgaged property 
l^eing incidental by way of security. Therefore, although the 
day named for repayment of the loan has passed and the mort- 
gagor’s estate is consequently forfeited, equity steps in to 
mitigate the harshness of the common law, and will decree a 
reconveyance of the mortgaged property on payment of the 
principal, interest and costs. This right of the mortgagor to 
relief is termed his ** equity of redemption.” But the right 
must be exercised within a reasonable time, otherwise he will 
be foreclosed his equity of redemption and the mortgagee’s 
possession converted into an absolute ownership. Such fore- 
closure is enforced in equity by a foreclosure action. An action 
is brought by the mortgagee against the mortgagor in the 
chancery division of the High Court in England, claiming that 
an account may be taken of the principal and interest due to 
the mortgagee, and that the mortgagor may be directed to pay 
the same, with costs, by a day to be appointed by the court 
and that in default thereof he may be foreclosed his equity of 
redemption. Engli.sh county courts have jurisdiction in fore- 
closure actions where the mortgage or charge does not exceed 
or where the mortgage is for more than £500, but less than 
that sum has been actuadly advanced. In a Welsh mortgage 
there is no right to foreclosure. (See also Mortgage.) 

FOREIGN OFFICE, that department of the executive of the 
United Kingdom which is concerned with foreign affairs. The 
head of the Foreign Office is termed principal secretary of state 
for foreign affairs and his office dates from 1782, Between 
that date and the Revolution there had been only two secretaries 
of state, whose duties were divided by a geographical division 
of the globe into northern and southern departments. The 
duties of the secretary of the northern department of Europe 
comprised dealings with the northern powers of Europe, while 
the secretary of the southern department of Europe communi- 
cated with France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, 
and also looked after Irish and colonial business, and carried 
out the work of the Home Office. In 1782 the duties of these 
two secretaries were revised, the northern department becoming 
the Foreign Office. The secretary for foreign affairs is the official 
agent of the crown in all communications between Great Britain 
and foreign powers ; his intercourse is carried on either through 
the representatives of foreign states in Great Britain or through 
representatives of Great Britain abroad. He negotiates all 
treaties or alliances with foreign states, protects British subjects 
residing abroad, and demands satisfaction for any injuries they 
may sustain at the hands of foreigners. He is assisted by two 
under-secretaries of state (one of them a politician, the other 
a permanent civil servant), three assistant under-secretaries 
(civil servants), a librarian, a head of the treaty department 
and a staff of clerks. The departments of the Foreign Office 
are the African, American, commercial and sanitary, consular, 
eastern (Europe), far eastern, western (Europe), parliamentary, 
financial, librarian and keeper of the papers, treaties and registry. 
In the case of important despatches and correspondence, these, 
with the drafts of answers, are sent first to the permanent 
under-secretary, then to the prime minister, then to the sovereign 
and, lastly, are circulated among the members of the cabinet. 
The salary of the secretary for foreign affairs is £5000 per annum, 
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that of the permanent under-secretary £2000, the parliamentary 
under-secretary and the first assistant under-secretary, £1500, 
and the other assistant under-secretaries £1200. 

See Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, part ii. 

FORELAND, NORTH and SOUTH, two chalk headlands on 
the Kent coast of England, overlooking the Strait of Dover, 
the North Foreland forming the eastern projection of the Isle 
of Thanet, and the South standing 3 m. N.E. of Dover. Both 
present bold cliffs to the sea, and command beautiful views over 
the strait. On the North Foreland (5i®22j'N., i°27'E.) there 
is a lighthouse, and on the South Foreland (51'^ cSJ' N., i® 23' E.) 
there are two. There is also a Foreland on the north coast of 
Devonshire, 2J m. N.E. of Lynmouth, a fine projection of the 
highlands of Exmoor Forest, overlooking the Bristol Channel, 
and forming the most northerly point of the county. 

FORESHORE, that part of the seashore which lies between 
high- and low-water mark at ordinary tides. In the llnited 
Kingdom it is ordinarily and prima facie vested in the crown, 
except where it may be vested in a subject by ancient grant or 
charter from the crown, or by prescription. Although numerous 
decisions, dating from 1795, have confirmed the prima facie 
title of the crown, S. A. Moore in his History of the Foreshore 
contends that the presumption is in favour of the subject rather 
than of the crown. But a subject can establish a title by proving 
an express grant from the crown or giving sufficient evidence 
of user from which a grant may be presumed. The chief acts 
showing title to foreshore are, taking wreck or royal fish, right 
of fishing, mining, digging and taking sand, seaweed, cVc., em- 
banking and enclosing. There is a public right of user in that 
part of the foreshore which belongs to the crown, for the purpose 
of navigation or fishery, but there is no right of passage over lands 
adjacent to the shore, except by a particular custom. So that, 
in order to make the right available, there must be a highway 
or other public land giving access to the foreshore. Thus it 
has been held that the public have no legal right to trespass on 
land above high-water mark for the purpose of bathing in the 
sea, though if they can get to it they may bathe there {Blundell 
V. Catleraly 1821, 5 B. & Ad. 268). There is no right in the public 
to take sand, shells or seaweed from the shore, nor, except in 
certain places by local custom, have fishermen the right to use 
the foreshore or the soil above it for drawing up their boats, or 
for drying their nets or similar purposes. 

See S. A. Moore, History of the Foreshore and the Law relating 
thereto (1888) ; Coulson and Forbes, Law of IFtf/eri (1902). 

FORESTALLING, in English criminal law, the offence of buying 
merchandise, victual, &c., coming to market, or making any 
bargain for buying the same, before they shall be in the market 
ready to be sold, or making any motion for enhancing the price, 
or dissuading any person from coming to market, or forbearing 
to bring any of the things to market, &c. See Engrossing. 

FOREST LAWS, the general term for the old English Testric- 
tion laws, dealing with forests. One of the most cherished 
prerogatives of the king of England, at the time when his 
power was at the highest, was that of converting any portion 
of the country into a forest in which he might enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase. The earliest struggles between the 
king and the people testify to the extent to which this pre- 
rogative became a public grievance, and the charter by which 
its exercise was bounded (Carta de Foresta) was in substance 
part of the greatest constitutional code imposed by his barons 
upon King John. At common law it appears to have been the 
right of the king to make a forest where he pleased, provided 
that certain legal formalities were observed. The king having a 
continual care for the preservation of the realm, and for the peace 
and quiet of his subjects, he had therefore amongst nwny privi- 
leges this prerogative, viz. to have his place of recreation 
wheresoever he would appoint.^ Land once afforested became 
subject to a peculiar system of laws, which, as well as the for- 
malities required to constitute a valid afforestment, have been 
carefully ascertained by the Anglo-Norman lawyers. ** A forest,’^ 

^ Coke, 4 Inst., 300. 
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says Manwood, is a certain territory of woody grounds and 
fruitful pastures, privileged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, 
chase, and warren to rest, and abide there in the safe protection 
of the king, for his delight and pleasure ; which territory of 
ground so privileged is mered and bounded with unremovable 
marks, meres and boundaries, either known by matter of record 
or by prescription ; and also replenished with wild beasts of 
venery or chase, and with great coverts of vert, for the succour 
of the said beasts there to abide : for the preser\aition and 
continuance of which said place, together with the vert and 
venis»)n there arc particular officers, laws, and privileges belong- 
ing to the same, requisite for that purpose, and proper only to a 
forest and to no other place.” ^ And the same author distin- 
guishes a forest, as “ the highest franchise of princely pleasure,” 
from the inferior franchises of chase, park and warren named 
in the order of their importance. The forest embraces all these, 
and it is distinguished by having laws and courts of its own, 
according to which offenders arc justiceable. An offender in 
a chase is to be punished by the common law ; an offender in a 
forest by the forest law. A chase is much the same as a park, 
only the latter is enclosed, and all of them are distinguished 
according to the class of wild beasts to which the privilege 
extended. Thus beasts of forest (the “five wild beasts of 
venery ”) were the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar and the 
wolf. The beasts of chase were also five, viz. the buck, the doe, 
the fox, the marten and the roe. The beasts and fowls of warren 
were the hare, the coney, the pheasant and the partridge. 

The courts of the forest were three in number, viz. the court 
of attachments, swainmote and justice-seat. The court of 
attachments (called also the wood-mote) is held eveiy^ forty 
days for the foresters to bring in their attachments concerning 
any hurt done to vert or venison {in viridi ei venatione) in the 
forest , and for the verderers to receive and mark the same, but 
no corn'i('tion takes place. The swainmote, held three times in 
the year, is the court to which all the freeholders within the forest 
owe suit and service, and of which the verderers are the judges. 
In this court all offences against the forest laws may be tried, 
but no judgment or punishment follows. This is reserved for 
the just ice -scat, held every third year, to which the rolls of 
offences presented at the court of attachment, and tried at the 
swainmote, are presented by \'crdcrers. 'Fhc justice-.scat is the 
court of the chief justice in eyre, who, says Coke, “ is commonly 
a man of greater dignity than knowdedge of the laws of the forests ; 
and therefore where justice-scats are to be held some other 
pcr.sons whom the king shall appoint arc associated with him, 
who together are to determine omnia placita forcstae,'^ There 
were two chief ju.stices for the forests iuira and ultra Trentam 
respectively. The necessai*)’' ofiiccrs of a forest arc a steward, 
verderers, foresters, regarders, agisters and w'oodwards. The 
verdercr was a judicial officer chosen in full county by the free- 
holders in the same manner as the coroner. His office w'as to 
view and receive the attachments of the foresters, and to mark 
them on his rolls. A forester was “ an officer sworn to preserve 
the vert and venison in the forest, and to attend upon the wild 
beasts within his bailwick.” The regarders were of the nature 
of visitors : their dut}’ was to make a regard {visitatio nemorunx) 
ever}’ third year, to inquire of all offences, and of the concealment 
of such offences by any officer of the forc.st. The business of the 
agistor was to look after the pasturage of the forest, and to receive 
the payments for the same by persons entitled to pasture their 
cattle in the forests. Both the pasturage and the payment were 
called “ agistment.” The woodward was the officer who had 
the care of the woods and vert and presented offences at the 
court of attachment. 

The legal conception of a forest was thus that of a definite 
territory within which the code of the forest law prevailed to 
the exclusion of the common law. The ownership of the soil 
might be ia any one, but the rights of the proprietor were limited 
by the laws made for the protection of the king^s wild beasts. 
These laws, enforced by fines often arbitrary and excessive, were 
a great grievance to the unfortunate owners of land within or 
^ Manwood’s Treatise of the Forest Laws (4th edition, 1717' 


in the neighbourhood of the forest. Tne oltence of ** purpresturc ” 
may be cited as an example. This was an encroachment on the 
forest rights, by building a house within the forest, and it made 
no difference whether the land belonged to tlie builder or not. 
In cither case it was an offence punishable by fines at discretion. 
And if a man converted woodlands within the forest into arable 
land, he was guilty of the offence known as “ assarting,” whether 
the covert belonged to himself or not. 

The hardships of the forest laws under the Norman kings, 
and their extension to private estates by the process of afforest- 
ment, were among the grievances which united the barons and 
people against the king in the reign of John. The Great Charter 
of King John contains clauses relating to the forest laws, but 
no separate charter of the forest. The first charter of the forest 
is that of Henry III., issued in 1217. “ As an important piece 
of legislation,” said Stubbs,- it must be compared with the forest 
assize of 1184, and with 44th, 47th and 48th clauses of the charter 
of John. It is observalde that most of the abuses which are 
remedied by it are regarded as having sprung up since the 
accession of Henry II. ; but the most offensive afforestations 
have been made under Richard and John. These latter are at 
once disafforested ; but those of Henry TI. only so far as they 
had been carried out to the injury of the landowners and outside 
of the royal demesne.” Land which had thus been once forest 
land and was afterwards disafforested was known as purlieu — 
derived by Manwood from the French pur and lieu, i.e. “ a place 
exempt from the forest.” The forest law's still applied in a 
modified manner to the purlieu. The benefit of the disafforest- 
ment existed only for the owmer of the lands ; as to all other 
persons the land was forest still, and the king’s wild beasts were 
to have free recourse therein and safe return to the forest, 
without any hurt or destruction other than by the owners of 
the lands in the purlieu w'here they shall be found, and that only 
to hunt and chase them back again towards the forest without 
any forestalling ” (Manwood, On the Forest Laws — article 
“ Purheu ”). 

The revival of the forest law's w'as one of the means resorted 
to by Charles I. for raising a revenue independently of parliament, 
and the royal forests in Essex were so enlarged that they were 
hypcrbolically said to include the whole county. The 4lh carl 
of Southampton was nearly ruined by a decision that stripped 
him of his estate near the New Forest. The boundaries of 
Rockingham Forest w'cre increased from 6 m. to 60, and 
enormous fines imposed on the trespassers, — Lord Salisbuiy* 
being assc.sscd in £20,000, Lord Westmoreland in £i(),ooo. Sir 
Christopher Hatton in £12,000 (Hallam's Constitutional History 
of England, c. viii.). By the statute 16 Charles I. c. 16 (1640) 
the royal forests were determined for ever according to their 
boundaries in the twentieth year of James, all subsequent 
enlargements being annulled. 

The forest laws, since the Revolution, have fallen into complete 
disuse. 

FORESTS AND forestry. Although most people know 
what a forest (Lat. foris, “ out of doors ”) is, a definition of it 
which suits all cases is by no means easy to give. Manwood, in 
his treatise of the Laives of the Forest (1598), defines a forest as 
“ a certain territory of woody grounds, fruitful pastures, privi- 
leged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase and warren, to 
rest and abide in, in the safe protection of the king, for his princely 
delight and pleasure.” This primitive definition has, in modern 
times, when the economic aspect of forests came more into the 
foreground, given place to others, so that forest may, in a general 
way, now be described as “ an area which is for the most part set 
aside for the production of timber and other forest produce, 
or which is expected to exercise certain climatic effects, or to 
protect the locality against injurious influences.” 

As far as conclusions can now be drawn, it is probable that 
the greater part of the dry land of the earth was, at some time, 
covered w'ith forest, which consisted of a variety of trees and 
shrubs grouped according to climate, soil, and configuration of 
the several localities. When the old trees reached their limit 
® Documents Illustrative of English History ^ p. 338. 
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t»f life, they disappeared, and younger trees took their place. 
The conditions for an uninterrupted regeneration of the forest 
-were favourable, and the result was vigorous production by the 
creative powers of soil and dimate. Then came man, and by 
degrees interfered, until in most countries of the earth the area 
binder forest has been considerably reduced, 'fhe first decided 
interference was probably due to the establishment of domestic 
animals ; men burnt the forest to obtain pasture for their flocks. 
Subsequently similar measures on an ever-increasing scale were 
employed to prepare the land for agricultural purposes. More 
recently enormous areas of forests were destroyed by reckless 
cutting and subsequent firing in the extraction of timber for 
economic purposes. 

It will readily be understood that the distribution'and character 
of the now remaining forests must differ enormously (see Plants : 
Distribution), Large portions of the earth are still covered with 
dense masses of tall trees, while otliers contain low scrub or ^ass 
land, or are desert. As a general rule, natural forests consist of 
a number of different species intermixed ; but in some cases 
certain species, called gregarious, have succeeded in obtaining 
the upper hand, thus forming more or leas pure forests of one 
species only. The number of species differs very much. In 
many tropical forests hundreds of species may be found m a 
comparatively small area, in other cases the number is limited. 
Burma has several thousand species of trees and shrubs, Sind 
has only ten species of trees. Centrsil Europe has about forty 
species, and the greater part of nortliem Russia, Sweden and 
Norway contaiirs forests conaistii^ of about half a dozen species. 
Elevation above the sea acts .similarly to rising latitude, but the 
effect is much more rapidly produced. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that the Tropics and adjioining parts of the earth, 
wherever the climate is not modified by considerable elevation, 
contain broad-leaved species, palms, bamboos, &e. Here most 
of the best and hardest timbers arc found, sudi as tcak^mahogany 
and ebony. The northern countries are rich in conifers. Taking 
a section from Central Africa to North Europe, it will be fovuid 
that south and north ol the equator there is a large belt of dense 
hardwood forest ; then comes the Saliara, then the coast of the 
Mediterranean with forests of coxk oak ; then Italy with oak, 
olive, chestnut, gradually giving place to ash, sycamore, beech, 
birch and certain species of piue ; in Switzerland and Germany 
silver fir and spruce gain ground. Silver fir disappears in central 
Germany, and the countries around the Baltic contain forests 
consisting chiefly of Scotch pine, spruce and birch, to which, 
in Siberia, larch must be added, while the lower parts of the 
ground are stocked with hornbeiun, willow, alder and poplar. 
In North America the distribution is as follows: Tropiad 
vegetation is found in south Florida, wliile in north Florida it 
changes into a subtropical vegetation consisting of evergreen 
broad-leaved species with pines on sandy soils. On going north 
in the Atlantic region, the forest becomes temperate, containing 
deciduous broad-leaved trees and pines, until Canada is reached, 
where larches, spruces and firs occupy the ground, ^ouncl 
the great lakes on sandy soils the broad-leaved foresf gives 
way to pines. On proceeding west from the Atlantic region 
the forest changes into a shrul)by vegetation, and this into the 
prairies. Farther west, towards the Pacific coast,, extensive 
forests are found consisting, according to latitude antf elevation 
above the sea, of pines, larches, fir, Thujas and ‘Tsugas. In 
Japan a tropical vegetation is found in the south, comprising 
palms, %s, ebony, mangrove and others. This is followed on 
proceeding north by subtropical forests containing evergreen 
oaks, PodocarpuSj tree-ferns, and, at higher elevations, Crypto- 
meria and Chamaecyparis, Then follow deciduous broad-leaved 
forests, and finally firs, spruces and larches. In India the char- 
acter of the forests is governed chiefly by rainfall and elevation. 
Where the former is heavy evergreen forests of Guttiferae, 
Dipterocarpeae, Leguminosae, Euphorbias, figs, palms, ferns, 
bamboos and india-rubber trees are found, Undeir a less copious 
rainfall deciduous forests appear, containing teak and sal 
(Siarea robusta) and a great variety 6f other valuable trees. 
IJnder a still smaller rainfall the vegetation becomes sparse, 


containing acacias, Dalborgia sissoo and Tamarix, Where the 
rainfall is very light or nil, desert appears. In the Himalayas^ 
subtropical to arctic conditions ore found, the forests containing^ 
according to elevation, pines, firs, doodars, oaks, chestnuts., 
magnolias, laurels, rhododendrons and bamboos. Australia, 
again, has its own particular flora of eucalypts, of which some 
two hundred species have been distinguished, as well as wattles^ 
Some of the eucalypts attain an enormous height. 

Utility of Forests . — In the economy of man and of nature 
forests are of direct and indirect value, the former chiefly through 
the produce which they yield, and the latter through the in- 
fluence which they exercise upon climate, the regulation of 
moisture, the stabilitj^ of the soil, the healthiness and beauty 
of a country and allied subjects. The indirect utility will be 
dealt with first. A piece of land bare of vegetation is, throughout 
the year, exposed to the full effect of sun and air currents, and 
the climatic conditions which are produced by these agencies^ 
If, on the other liand, a piece of land is covered with a growth 
of plants, and especially with a dense crop of forest vegetation, 
it enjoys the benefit of certain agencies which modify the 
effect of sun and wind on tlie soil and the adjoining layers of 
air. These modifying agencies are as follows: (1) Tlie crowns 
of the trees intercept the rays of tlv) sun and the falling rain ; 
they obstruct the movement of air currents, and reduce radiation 
at night, (a) The leaves, flowers and fruits, augmented by 
certain plants which grow in the shade of the trees, form a layer 
of mould, or humus, wluch protects the soil against rapid changes 
of temperature, and greatly influences the movement of water 
in it. (3) The roots of the trees penetrate into the soil in all 
directions, and bind it together. The effects of these agencies 
have been observed from ancient times, and widely differing 
views have been taken of them. Of late years, however, more 
careful observations have been made at so-called parallel stations, 
that is to say, one station in the middle of a forest, and another 
outside at some distance from its edge, but otherwise exposed 
to the same general conditions. In this way, the fallowing 
results have been obtained : (i) Forests reduce the temperature 
of the air and soil to a moderate extent, and render the climate 
more equable. (2) They increase the relative humidity of the 
air, and reduce evaporation. (3) They tend to increase the 
precipitation of moisture. As regards the actual rainfall, their 
effect in low lands is nil or very small ; in hilly countries it is 
probably greater, but definite results have not yet been obtained 
owing to the difficulty of separating the effect of forests from 
that of other factors. (4) They help to regulate the water supply, 
protkico a more sustained feeding of springs, tend^ to reduce 
violent floods, and render the flow of water in rivers more 
continuous. (5) They assist in preventing denudation, erosion, 
landslips, avalanches, the silting up of rivers and low lands 
•and the formation of sand dunes. (6) They reduce the velocity 
of air-currents, ptf'otect adjoining fields against cold or dry winds, 
and afford shelter to cattle, game and useful birds. (7) They 
may, under certain conditions, improve the healthiness of a 
country, and help in its defence. (8) They increase the beauty 
of a country, and produce a healthy aesithetic influence upon 
the people. 

Tlie direct utility of forests is chiefly due to their produce, 
the capital which they represent, and the work which they pro- 
vide. The principal produce of forests consists of timber and 
firewood. Both are necessaries for the daily life of the people^ 
Apart from a limited number of broad-leaved species, the conifers 
have become the most important timber trees in the economy 
of man. Tliey are found in greatest quantities in the countries 
around the Baltic and in North America. In mode^ times 
iron and other materials have, to a considerable exte^Jt, replaced 
timber, while coal, lignite, and peat compete with firewood; 
nevertheless wood is still indispensable, and likely to remain 
so. This is borne out by the statistics of the most civilized 
nations. Whereas the population of Great Britain and Ireland, 
during the period 1880-1900, increased by about 20 %, the imports 
of timber, during the same period, increased by 45 ; in other 

words, every head of papulation in 1900 used more timber than 
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twenty years earlier. Gcnwiny produced in 1880 about a$ much 
timber as she required ; in 1899 she imported 4>6oo,ooo tons, 
valued at £14,000,000, and her imports are rapidly increasing, 
although the yield capacity of her own forests is much higher 
now than it was formerly. Wood is now used for many purposes 
which formerly were not thought of. The manufacture of the 
wood pulp annually imported into Britain consumes at least 
2,000,000 tons of timber. A fabric closely resembling silk 
is now made of spruce wood. The variety of other, or minor, 
produce yielded by forests is very great, and much of it is 
essential for the well-being of the people and for various industries. 
The yield of fodder is of the utmost importance in countries 
subject to periodic droughts ; in many places field crops could 
not be grown successfully without the leaf-mould and brushwood 
taken from the forests. As regards industries, attention need 
only be drawn to such articles as commercial fibre, tanning 
materials, dye-stuffs, lac, turpentine, resin, rubber, gutta- 
percha, &c. Great Britain and Ireland alone import every year 
such materials to the value of £12,000,000, half of this being 
represented by rubber. 

The capital employed in forests consists chiefly of the value 
of the soil and growing stock of timber. The latter is, ordinarily, 
of much greater value than the former wherever a sustain^ 
annual yield of timber is expected from a forest. In the case of 
a Scotch pine forest, for instance, the value of the growing stock 
is, under the alx)ve-mentioned condition, from three to five times 
that of the soil. The rate of interest yielded by capital invested 
in forests differs, of course, considerably according to circum- 
stances, but on the whole it may, under proper management, 
be placed equal to that yielded by agricultural land ; it is lower 
than the agricultural rate on the better classes of land, but 
higher on the inferior classes. Hence the latter are specially 
indicated for the forest industry, and the former for the pro- 
duction of agricultural crops. Forests require labour in a great 
variety of ways, such as (i) general administration, formation, 
tending and harv'esting ; (2) transport of produce ; and (3) 
industries which depend on forests for their prime material. 
The labour indicated under the first head differs considerably 
accouling to circumstances, but its amount is smaller than that 
required if the land is used for agriculture. Hence forests provide 
additional labour only if tliey are established on surplus lands. 
Owing to the bulky nature of forest produce its transport forms 
a business of considerable magnitude, the amount of labour 
being perhaps equal to half that employed under the first head. 
The greatest amount of labour is, however, required in the 
working up of the raw material yielded by forests. In this 
respect attention may be drawn to the chair industry in and 
around High Wycombe in Buckinghamshire, where more than 
20,000 workmen are employed in converting the beech, grown 
on the adjoining chalk hills, into chairs and tools of many 
patterns. Complete statistics for Great Britain are not available 
under this head, but it may be mentioned tliat in Germany the 
people employed in the forests amount to 2*3% of the total 
population ; those employed on transport of forest produce 
1-1%; labourers employed on the various wood industries, 
8-6 % ; or a total of 12 %. An important feature of the work 
connected with forests and their produce is that a great part of 
it can l^e made to fit in with the requirements of agriculture ; 
that is to say, it can be done at seasons when field crops do not 
require attention. Thus the rural labourers or small farmers 
can earn some money at times when they have nothing else to 
do, and when they would probably sit idle if no forest work were 
obtainable. 

Whether, or how far, the utility of forests is brought out in a 
particular country depends on its special oonditkma, such as 
(i) the position of a country, its communications, and the control 
which it exercises over other countries, sudi as colonies ; (2) 
the quantity and quality of substitutes for forest produce 
availaHe in the country ; ( t) the value of land and labour, and 
the returns which land yields if used for other purposes ; (4) 
the density of population ; (5) the amount of capital availabte 
for invesl;ment ; (6) the climate and configuration, especially 


the geographical position, whether inland or on the border of 
the sea, &c. No general rule can be laid down, showing whether 
forests are required in a country, or, if so, to what extent ; that 
question must be answered according to the special circumstances- 
of each case. 

The subjoined table shows the forests of various European 
states : — 


Countries, 


Area of 
Forests, in 
Acres. 

Per- 
centage 
of Total 
Area of 
Country 
under 
Forest. 

Per- 
centage 
of Forest 
Area be- 
longing 
to the 
State. 

Forest 
Area per 
Head of 
Popula- 
tion, in 
Acres. 

Sweden 

, 


49,000,000 

48 

33 


Norway .... 
Russia, including Fin- 

17,000,000 

21 

28 

7*6 

land . 

Bosnia and 

Herze- 

518,000,000 

40 

61 

5-9 

govina . 



6,400,000 

5 ^ 

78 

4*0 

Bulgaria • 



7,600,000 

30 

3 f> 

2*3 

Turkey . , 



1 1 ,200,000 

20 

17 

Servia . , 



3,900,000 

32 

37 

1*5 

Rumania , 



6,400,000 

18 

40 

1-3 

Spain . . 

Hungary , 



21,200,000 

17 

84 

1-2 

• 


22,500,000 

28 

L 5 

1-2 

Austria . , 

# 


24,000,000 

32 

i 7 

•0 

Greece . 


• t 

2,000,000 

13 

80 

•85 

Luxemburg 


• • 

20t>,000 


* * 

•82 

Switzerland 


a • 

2,100,000 

20 

5 

7 

.f, 

Germany . 

• 

a « 

35,000,000 

26 

34 

France . * 

• 

a • 

24,000,000 

18 

12 

•h 

Italy . . 

• 

a • 

10,400,000 

600,000 

15 

4 

■3 

Denmark * 

a 

a • 

6 

24 

•25 ! 

1 Belgium 

• 

a » 

1,300,000 

18 

5 

*2 

! Portugal . 



770,000 

3*5 

8 

*15 

1 Holland 



560,000 

7 

? 


j Great Britain 



3,000,000 

4 

3 

‘07 


These data exhibit considerable differences, since the per- 
centage of the forest area varies from 3-5 to 50, and the area 
per head of population from *07 to 9*5 acres. Russia, Sweden 
and Norway may as yet have more forest than they require 
for their own population. On the other hand, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, Deiimark, Portugal, Holland, and even 
Belgium, France and Italy have not a sufficient forest area 
to meet their own requirements ; at the same time, they are 
all sea-bound countries, and importation is easy, while most 
of them are under the influence of moist sea winds, which reduces 
to a subordinate position the importance of forests for climatic 
reasons. 

Intimately connected with tlie area of forests in a country 
is the state of ownership— whetlier they belong to the state, 
corporations or to private persons. \\Tiere, apart from the 
financial aspect and the supply of work, forests are not required 
for the sake of their indirect effects, and where importation 
from other countries is easy and assured, the government of 
the country need not, as a rule, trouble itself to maintain or 
acquire forests. Where the reverse conditions exist, and especi- 
ally where the cost of transport over long distances becomes 
prohibitive, a wise administration will take measures to assure 
the maintenance of a suitable proportion of the country under 
forest. This can be done either by maintaining or constitut- 
ing a suitable area of state forests, or by exercising a certain 
amount of control over corporation and even private forests. 
Sudi measures are more called for in continental countries 
than in those which are sea-bound, as is proved by the above 
statistics. 

Supply of Timber — Imports and Exports, — The following 
table shows the net imports and exports of European countries 
(average data, calculated from the returns of recent years). 

The only timber-exporting countries of Europe are Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Austria-Hungary and Rumania ; all the others 
either have only enough for their own consumption, or import 
timber. Great Britain and Ireland irapoH now upwards of 
xo,ooo/>oo tong a year, Germany about 4,6gp,ooo tons, and 
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‘afibut 1,300,000 totis. Holland, France, Portugal, 
aid Italy are all importing countries, as also are Asia 
imor, Egypt and Algeria. The west coast of Africa exports 
hardwoods, and imports coniferous timber. The Cape and Natal 
import considerable quantities of pine and fir wood. Australasia 

Net Imports and Exports of European Countries. 


Countries. 

Quantities in Ton.s. 

Value in £ Sterling. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United King-lom . 

10,004,000 


26,«54o,ooo 


Germany . 

4,600,000 


14,820,000 


Belgium 

1,. ^00. 000 


5.040,000 


France 

1,230,000 


3.050.000 


Italy .... 

620,000 


2,100,000 


Spain .... 

470,000 


1,500,000 


Denmarli . 

470,000 


1,250,000 


Swiiziulaml . 

204,000 


480,000 


Holland . 

180,000 


720,000 


Sorvia .... 

110,000 


I (>0,000 


Portu;^:d . 

60,000 


200,000 


! Greecf ' 

35.000 


T 30,000' 


Rumania . 

400,000 


840,000 ! 

1 Norway 

I Austria - Hungary 

I with Bosnia and 

• • 

1,300,000 


2,200,000 1 

Her/.t‘goyina . 


3,906,000 


11,400,000 

Sweden 

Russia with Fin- 


4,460,000 


7,930,000 

land 

*• 

6,890,000 


10,440,000 j 

Total . . 

19,283,000 

17,046,000 

56,890,000 

1 

32,810,000 j 

.Net Imports . . ' 

2,237,000 


24,680*000 

1 

’ - 1 


These net imports are received from ncm-RurO])eau countries. 
They consist chietiy of valuable hardwoods, like teak, mahogany, 
euciilypls and others. 

exports hardwoods and some Kauri pine from New Zealand, 
but imports larger quantities of light pine and fir timber. British 
India and Siam export teak and small quantities of fancy woods. 
The West Indies and South America export hardwoods, and 
import pine and fir wood. The United States of America will 
not much longer i)C a genuine exporting country, since they 
import already almo.st as much timber from Canada as they 
export. Canada exports considerable quantities of limber. 
The Dominion has still a forest area of 1,250,000 sq. m., equal 
to 38 ^’0 of the total area, and giving 165 acres of forest for every 
inhabitant. Although only about one-third of the forest area 
can be called regular timber land, Canada possesses an enormous 
forest wealth, with which she might supply permanently nearly 
all other countries deficient in material, if the governing bodies 
in the several provinces would only determine to stop the present 
fearful waste caused by axe and fire, and to introduce a regular 
system of management. As matters stand, the supplies of the 
most valuable timber of Canada, the white or Weymouth pine 
(Pinus strobus), are nearly exhausted, the great stores of spriK'e 
in the eastern provinces are being* rapidly destroyed, and the 
forests of Douglas fir in the western provinces have been attacked 
for export to the United States and to other countries. 

Taking the remaining stocks of the whole earth together, it 
may be said that a sufficient quantity of hardwoods is available, 
but the only countries which are able to supply coniferous timber 
for export on a considerable scale are Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Austria and Canada. As these countries have practically to 
supply the rest of the world, and as the management of their 
forests LS far from satisfactory, the’ question of supplying light 
pine and fir timber, which forms the very staff of life of the wood 
industries, must become a very serious matter before many years 
have passed. Unmistakable signs of the coming crisis are every- 
where visible to all who wish to see, and it is difficult to over-state 
the gravity of the problem, when it is remembered, for instance, 
that 87 % of all the timber imported into Great Britain consists 
of light pine and fir, and that most of the other importing 
countries are similarly situated. In some of these countries 
little or no room exists for the extension of woodland, but this 
statement does not apply to Great Britain and Ireland, which 


contain upwards of x 3,000,000 acres of waste lanid> and 13,506,000* 
acres of mountain and heath land used for light grazing. One- 
fourth of that area, if put under forest, would produce all the 
timber now imported which can be grown in Britain, that is to 
say, about 95 % of the total. 

The subjoined table shows the movements of timber within 
the greater part of the British empire : — 

Net Imports and Exports into and from the British Empire. 



Annual Average 

Annual Average 


during the Years 

during the Years 

Countries. 

1884-1 888. 

1 9t)o- 

1903. 1 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United Kingdom . 

£ 

1 3.000.000 

i 

i 

26,540,000 

568,000 

r 

Australasia 

1,284,000 


.. 

Africa .... 
West Indies, 

72,000 


737,000 


Honduras Jind 
Guiana . 


207,000 


71,000 

India, Ceylon and 




Mauritius . 
Dominion of 


528,000 

i 

580,000 

C'anada . 


4,025,000 


4,789,000 

Total . . ‘ 

16,356,000 

4,760,000 

27,845,000 

5,440,000 

Not lm]>orls . 
Total increase in 

11,596,000 


22,405,000 

•• 

16 years 

Average annual 

1 


10,809,000 

•• 

increase of net 
imports . , 1 

1 


675.562 



Forest Management . — In early times there was practically 
no forest management. As long as the forests occupied con- 
siderable areas, their produce was looked upon as tne free gift 
of nature, like air and water ; men took it, used it, and even 
destroyed it without let or hindrance. With the gradual increase 
of population and the consequent reduction of the forest area, 
proprietary ideas developed ; people claimed the ownership of 
certain forests, and proceeded to protect them against outsiders. 
Subsequently the law of the country was called in to help in 
protection, leading to the promulgation of special forest laws. 
By degrees it was found that mere protection was not sufficient, 
and that steps must be taken to enforce a more judicious treat- 
ment, as well as to limit the removal of timber to what the forests 
were capable of producing permanently. The teaching of natural 
science and of political economy was brought to bc.ar upon the 
subject, so that now forestry has become a special science. Thi.s 
is recognized in many countries, amongst which Germany stands 
first, closely followed by France, Austria, Denmark and Belgium. 
Of non-European countries the palm belongs to British India, 
and then follow Ceylon, the Malay States, the Cape of Good 
Hope and Japan. The United States of America have also 
turned their attention to the subject. Alost of the British 
colonies are, in this respect, as yet in a backward state, and the 
matter has still to be fought out in Great Britain and Ireland, 
though many writers have urged the importance of the question 
upon the public and the government. There can be no doubt 
that all civilized countries must, sooner or later, adopt a rational 
and systematic treatment of their forests. 

For details as to the separate countries, see the articles under 
the country headings; in this article only some of the more 
important countries are dealt with, in so far as the history of 
their forestry is important. A few notes on Germany France 
will be given, because in these countries forest management 
has been brought to highe.st perfection; Italy is mentioned, 
because she ha« allowed her forests to i)e destroyed ; and a 
short description of forestry in the United Kingdom and in India 
follows. A separate section is devoted to the United States. 

Germany is in general well- wooded. The winters being long 
and severe, an abundant supply of fuel is almost as essential 
as a sufficient supply of food. This necessity has led, along 
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with a passion for the chase^ to the preservation of forests^ and 
to the establishment of an admirable system of forest cultivation, 
almost as carefully conducted as field tillage. The Black Forest 
stretches the whole length of the grand-duchy of Baden and part 
of the kingdom of Wiirttemberg, from the Neckar to Basel and 
the Lake of Constance. The vegetation resembles that of the 
Vosges ; forests of spruce, silver fir, Scotch pine, and, mingled 
with birches, beech and oak, are the chief woods met with. 
Until comparatively recent times large quantities of timber 
derived from these forests were floated down the Rhine to Holland 
and also shipped to England. Now the greater part of it is used 
locally for construction, or it is converted into paper pulp. In 
the grand -duchy of Hesse the Odenwald range of mountains, 
stretching between the Main and the Neckar, contains the chief 
supply of timber. In the province of Nassau there are the large 
wooded tracts of the Taunus mountain range and the Westerwald. 

In Rhenish Prussia valuable forests lie partly in the Eifel, 
on the borders of Belgium, and on the mountains overhanging 
the Upper Moselle, but they do not furnish such stately trees 
as the Black Forest and the Odenwald. The Spessart, near 
Aschaffenburg in Bavaria, is one of the most extensive forests 
of middle Germany, containing large masses of fine oak and beech, 
with plantations of coniferous trees, such as spruce, Scotch pine 
and silver fir. Bavaria possesses other fine forest tracts, such 
as the Baierischewald on the Bohemian frontier, the Kranzberg 
near Munich, and the Prankenwald in the north of the kingdom. 
North Germany has extensive forests on the Harz and Thuringian 
Mountains, while in East Prussia large tracts of flat ground are 
covered with Scotch pine, spruce, oak and beech. 

Every German state has its forest organization. In Prussia 
the department is presided over by the Obcrland Forstmeistcr 
at Berlin, while each province, or part of a province, has an 
Oberforstmeister, under whom a number of Oberfdrsters admini- 
strate the state and communal forests. These, again, are assisted 
by a lower class of oflicials called Forsters. The Oberfdrsters 
throughout Germany are educated at special schools of forestry, 
of which in 1909 the following nine existed : 

Jn Prussia : at Eberswalde and Miinden. 

In J^avaria : at Munich and Aschaffenburg. 

In Saxony : at Tharand. 

In Wiirttemberg : at I’iibingen. 

In Baden : at Carlsruhe. 

In Hesse : at Giessen. 

In the grand-duchy of Saxony : at Eisenach. 

The schools at Munich, Tubingen and Giessen form part of 
the universities at these places ; that at Carlsruhe is attached 
to the technical high school ; the others are academies for the 
study of forestry only, but there is a tendency to transfer them 
all to the universities. The subordinate staff are trained for 
their work in so-called silvicultural schools, of which a large 
number exist. In this way the German forests have been brought 
to a high degree of productiveness, but the material derived from 
them falls far short of the requirements, although the forests 
occupy 26 % of the total area of the country ; hence the net 
imports of timber amount already to 4,600,000 tons a year, and 
they are steadily rising. 

France , — The principal timber tree of France is the oak. The 
cork tiak is grown extensively in the south and in Corsica. The 
beech, ash, elm, maple, birch, walnut, chestnut and poplar are all 
important trees, while the silver fir and spruce form magnificent 
forests in the Vosges and ] ura Mountains, and the Aleppo and 
maritime pines are cultivated in the south and south-west. About 
one-seventh of the entire territory is still covered with wood. 

Forest legislation took its rise in France about the middle of 
the 1 6th century, and the great minister Sully urged the enforce- 
ment of restrictive forest laws. In 1669 a fixed treatment of 
state forests was enacted. Duhamel in 1 755 published his famous 
work on forest trees. Reckless destruction of the forests, however, 
was in progress, and the Revolution of 1789 gave a fresh stimulus 
to the work of devastation. The usual results have followed in 
the frequency and destructiveness of floods, which have washed 
away the soil from the hillsides and valleys of many districts, 


especially in the souths and the frequent inundations of the last 
fifty years are no doubt caused by the deforesting of the sources 
of the Rhone and Sa6ne. Laws were passed in x86o and 1864, 
providii^ for the reforesting, reboisemmtf* of the slopes of 
mountains, and these laws tidee effect on private as well as 
state property. Thousands of acres are annually planted in the 
departments of Hautes and Basses Alpes ; and during the summer 
of 1875, injury was done by floods in the south of 

France, the Durance, formerly the most dangerous in this respect 
of French rivers, gave little cause for anxiety, as it is round the 
head waters of this river that the chief plantations have been 
formed. While tracts formerly covered with wood have been 
replanted, plantations have been formed on the shifting sands 
or dunes along the coast of Ga.scony. A forest of Ptnus pinaster ^ 
150 m. in length, now stretches from Bayonne to the mouth of 
the Gironde, raised by means of sowing steadily continued since 
1789 ; the cultivation of the pine, along with draining, has 
transformed low marshy grounds into productive soil extending 
over an area of about two million acres. The forests thus created 
provide annually some 600,000 tons of pit timber for the Welsh 
coal mines. 

The state forest department is administered by the director- 
general, who has his headquarters at Paris, assisted by a board 
of administration, charged with the working of the forests, 
questions of rights and law, finance and plantation works. 

The department is supplied with officers from the forest 
school at Nancy. This institution was founded in 1824, when 
M. Lorentz, who had studied forestry in Germany, was appointed 
its first director. 

i/a/y.— The kingdom of Italy comprises such different climates 
that within its limits we find the birch and pines of northern 
Juirope, and the olive, fig, manna-ash, and palm of more southern 
latitudes. By the republic of Venice and the duchy of Genoa 
forestal legislation was attempted at various periods from the 
15th century downwards. These efforts were not successful, 
as the governments were lax in enforcing the laws. In 1789 
Pius VI. issued regulations prohibiting felling without licence, 
and later orders were published by his successors in the pontifical 
states. In Lombardy the woods, which in 1830 reached nearly 
down to Milan, have almost disappeared. The province of Como 
contains only a remnant of the primitive forests, and the same 
may also be said of the southern slopes of Tirol. At Ravenna 
there is still a large forest of stone pine, Finns pineaj though it 
has been much reduced. The plains of Tuscany are adorned 
with planted trees, the olive, mulberry, fig and almond. Sardinia 
is rich in woods, which cover one-fifth of the area, and contain 
a large amount of oak, Quercus suber, robur and cerris. In Sicily 
the forests have long been felled, save the zone at the base of 
Mount Etna. 

The destruction of woods has been gradual but persistent ; 
at the end of the 17th century the effects of denudation were 
first felt in the destructive force given to mountain torrents 
by the deforesting of the Apennines. The work of devastation 
continued until a comparatively recent time. 

In 1867 the monastic property of Vallombrosa, Tuscany, 
30 m. from Florence, was purchased by government for the 
purposes of a forest academy, which was opened in 1869. As 
only 4 % of the total forest area belongs to the state, it is doubtful 
whether much good can now be done. 

Great Britain and Ireland.— The British Isles were formerly 
much more extensively wooded than at present. The rapid 
increase of population led to the disforesting of woodland ; the 
climate required the maintenance of household fires during a 
great part of the year, and the increasing demand for arable 
land and the extension of manufacturing industries combined 
to cause the diminution of woodland. The proportion of forest 
is now very small, and yields but a fraction of the required annual 
supply of timber which is imported with facility from America, 
northern Europe and the numerous British colonies. 

Owing to the nature of the climate of the British Islands, 
with its abundance of atmospheric moisture and freedom from 
such extremes of heat and cold as are prevalent in continental 
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Burope, ft great variety of trees are successfully cultivated. 
In England and Ireland oak and beech are on the whole the most 
dentiful trees in the low and fertile parts ; in the south of 
Scotland the beech and ash are perhaps most common, while 
the Scotch fir and birch are characteristic of the arbweou^i 
vegetation in the Highlands. Although few extensiva f<M?e»ts 
now exist, woods of small area, belts of planting, ehunpfi trees, 
coppice and hedgerows, are generally distributed over the country, 
constituting a mass of wood of considerable importance, giving 
a clothed appearance in many parts, and affording illustrations 
of skilled arboriculture not to be found in any other country. 

The principal state lorests in England are Windsor Park, 
14,000 acres ; the New Forest, See., in Hampshire, 76,000 acres ; 
and the Dean Forest in Gloucestershire, 32,500 acres. The total 
extent of crown forests is about 125,000 acres. A large pro- 
portion of the crown forests, having been formed with the 
object of supplying timber for the navy, coipists of oak. The 
largest forests in Scotland are in Perthsliirc, Inverness-shire 
and Aberdeenshire. Of these the most notable are the earl of 
Mansfield’s near Scone (8000 acres), the duke of Atholl’s larch 
plantations near Dunkekl (] 0,000 acres), and in Strathspey a 
large extent of Scotch pine, partly native, partly planted, be- 
longing to the earl of Seafield. In the forests of Mar and Inver- 
cauld, the native pine attains a great sue, and there are also 
large tracts of indigenous birch in various districts. Ireland 
was at one time richly clothed vdth wood ; this is proved by 
the abundant remains of fallen trees in the bogs which occupy 
a large surface of the island. In addition to the causes above 
alluded to as tending to disforest England, the long unsettled state 
of the country also conduced to the diminishing of the woodlands. 

The forests of Great Britain and Ireland, in spiljc of tlie large 
imports of timber, have not been appreciably extended up to 
the present time because (1) the rate at which foreign timber 
has been laid down in Britain is very low, thus keeping down the 
price of liome -grown timlx'r ; (2) foreign timber is preferred 
to home-grown material, because it is in many cases of superior 
quality, while the latter comes into the market in an irregular 
and intermittent manner ; (3) nearly IIk: whole of the waste 
lands is private property. As regards prices, it can be shown 
that the lowest point was reached about the year 1888^ in, con- 
sequence of the remarkable development of means of communicar 
tion, that prices then remained fairly stationary h)r some years, 
and that about 1894 a slow but steady rise sot in, showing dnrmg 
the years 1894-1904 an increase of about 20 % all ro^d. This 
was due to the gradual approach of the coming crisis in the 
supply of coniferous timber to the world, li can be shown 
that even witl) present prices the growing of timber can be 
made to pay, provided it is carried on in a rational atndi economic 
manner. Improved silvicultural methods must be applied, so 
as to produce a better class of timber, and the foflests must lx; 
managed according to well-arranged working plv»P? whieh provide 
for a regular and sustained outturn of timber yew. by year, 
so as to develop a healthy and steady market for Ipoally-rgrown 
material. Unfortunately the private proprietors of the waste 
lauds are in many cases not in a financial position to plant. 
Starting forests demands a certain outlay in. cosh, and the pro- 
prietor must forgo the income, however ^smajl# hitherto denved 
from the land until the plantjations begin to yield a .return. In 
these circumstances the state may well be e3q)^ted tjo help in 
one or all of tlie following ways : (i) The equipment of forest 
schools, where economic forestry, as elaborated by research, 
is taught ; (2) the managemeut of the crown forests on eoonwric 
principles, so as to serve as patterns to private proprietors ; 
^3) advances should bo made to landed propdetors who desire 
to plant land, but are short of funds, junt as, is dong in the case 
of impBovements of agricultural holdings ; and (4) the state 
loaigbt. acquire surplus lands: in. certain parts of tha country, 
auch. as congested districts, and convert them ipto forests, 
-Action in these directions would soon lead.tQ substauitialfbeinefifta 
TISbe incotuie of landed proprietors would- rise, a qonsidefablc 
sum of money now sent abroad would remain in the. oouiatry, 
and forest industries would spring upi thus Iwlping to counteract 


the everrincreasing flow of people from the country into the large 
towna, where only too many roust join the army of tlie unen>- 
ployad. Even within a radius of 50 ro. erf Eoa^ 700,000 acres 
of land are unaccounted for in the official agricultural returns. 
In Ireland more than 3^000,000 acres are waiting to be utilised, 
and it ri well worth the consideration of the Irish Land Com- 
missioners wbetlwr the lands remaining on tjirir Iwmds, when 
buying and breaking up large, estates, should iJiOt be converted 
into state forests. Such a measure nrfghit become a useful 
auxiliary in the peaceful settlement of tl\e Irish land question. 
No doubt success depends upon the probable financial results. 
There arc at present no British statistics to prove such success ; 
hence, by way of illustration, it may be stated wliat tlie results 
have been in the kingdom of Saxony, which, from an iiKlustriul 
point «f view, is comparable with England. 'J'hat cot^y 
has 432,085 acres of state forests, of which about one-eighth 
are storied with broad-leaved species, and seven-eighths with 
conifes. Some of the foresl^i are situated on low lands, but the 
bulk of the area is found in the hilly parts of the country up to 
an elevation of 3000 ft. above the sea. The average price realized 
of late years per cubic foot of wood amounts to 5d., and yet to such 
perJkiction has the management lieen brought by a well-trained 
staff, that the mean aiiuual net revenue, iifter meeting ah 
expenses, comes tp 21s. an acre ah round. 1 hcBc can l-ie no doubt 
that, under the more favourable climate of Great Britain, even 
better results can be obtained, especial^ if it is remembered 
tliat foreign supplies of coniferous timber must fall off, or, at 
any rate, the price per cubic foot rise considerably. 

These things have been recognized to some extent, and a 
roovemenit has been set on foot to improve matiors. Ihe 
Commi^ioners of Woode and a number of private proprietors 
had ratkuaal working plans prepared for tlieir forests, and 
instruction ia forestry has been developed. There is now a well- 
equipped school of fpvestr-y connected with the university of 
Oxford-, while Caml^idge is fohowmg on siniilur lines ; instruction 

in forestry ia given at tl^e university of Edinburgh, the Durham 
College of Science, at Bangor, Cirencester and other places. 
The Commissioners of Woochi have purchased an estate of 
12,500 acres in Scotland, which wiU be converted into a crown 
forest, so as to serve as an example. The experience thus gained 
will prove valuable should action ever be taken on the lines 
suggested by a Royal Commission on Coast Erosion, Reclamation 
of Tidal Lands and Afforestation, which reported on the last 
subject in 1909. 

— Thedustory oi forest administration in India is exceed- 
ingly hwitoucrive to uU who take an interest in the welfare of 
the British Empire) because it places before the reader an account 
of the griadwol destruction of greater part of the natural 
forests, a piioecsSi through which most O.ther British colonies 
are now passing, and then it shows how. India emerged trium- 
phantly from Ute self-inflicted calamity. Ab. far aa information 
goee, India was, in the early rimes, for tlw most part covered 
with fewest, Sdbsequenriy settlers- opened, out the country 
along fei^tikvalleyaand streams^ while nomadic tnboa, moving 
irom picture to pe^ure,. fired olika hills and plains. This process 
went on for centuries. With the advent of British rule forest 
destroctioia becamar more rapid tl^n ever, owing to tlie increase 
of popttlortion, extension of cultivation, tlie multiplication of 
herds qf 9attla,.and the uniyewl firing of the foreste to produce 
fi^h crops of grafts, Thorr railways came, and with their ex- 
tension the fprestn suffered anew, partly on account of the 
increased demand for timber and firewood, portly on 
account of the ffosh impetus given to cultivation along their 
routes, Ultimately, when failure to meet ijhe requirements of 
public^ wwka was bron^t to notice, it w^i recognio^d that a 
griavQU^i miftoka had been made in allowing- tjio fftests. to be 
rockhosjiy dcfiitrpyed. AJr,aady in the early port of the 1,9^ 
oentury spp*pdic efforts, weim mode to protect the forostjs, in 
variousjpartft of riie coan¥y, mtocwuently ; 

but tii, first orgonia^i fttepB wane tokea about, yw 
when Lord Dalhousia maa gpvoraoft'general. At tto. tune 
oonaucyatom of (arosts, existed ia ^mbay,,Madrasi<a^'d Burma^ 
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Soon afterwards other appointments followed, and in 1864 an 
organized state department, presided over by the inspector- 
general of forests^ wasi established. Since then the Indian Forest 
Department has steadily grown, so that it has now become of 
considerable importance for the welfare of the people, as well 
as for the Indian exchequer. 

The first duty of the department was to a/>certain the position 
and extent of the remaining forests, and more particularly 
of that portion which still belonged to the state. Then a special 
forest law was passed, which was superseded in 1878 by an im- 
proved aict; providing for the legal formation of permanent shite 
forests ; the determination, regulation, and, if necessary, com- 
mutation of forest rights,; the protection of the forests against 
unlawful acts and the punishment of forest offences ; the protec- 
tion of forest produce in transit ; the constitution of a staff of 
forest officers, provision to invest them with suitalile legal powers, 
and the determ inatiomcif their duties and liabilities. The officers 
who administered the department in its infancy were mostly 
botanists and military officers. Some of these became excellent j 
foresters. In order to provide a technically trained steff arrange- 
ments were made in 1866 by Sir Dietrich Tlrandis, the first 
inspector-general of forests, for the training of young Englishmen 
at the French Forest School at Nancy and at similar institutions 
in Germany. In 1876 the students were concentrated at Nancy, 
and in 1885 an English forest school for India was organized 
in connexion with the Royal Indian Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill. In 1905 the school was transferred to the university 
of Oxford. The imperial fore.st staff of India consisted in 1909 
of — officers not specially trained before entering the department, 
17 ; officers traine<^l in France and Germany^ 23 ; officers trained 
at Cooper's Hill, 143— -total 184. 

In 1878 a forest school was started at Dehra Dun, United 
Provinces, feyr the training of natives of India as executive 
officers on the provincial staff. Since then a similar school, 
though on a smaller scale, has been established at Tharrawaddy 
in Burma. About 500 officers of this class have been appointed. 
In addition, there are about ii.ooo subordinates, foresters and 
forest guards, who form the protective staff. The school at 
Dciuu Dun has lately been converted into the Imperial Forest 
College. 

The progress made since 1864 is really astonishing. According 
to tlie latest available returns, the areas taken under the manage- 
ment of the department are— reserved state forests, or permanent 
forest estates, 91,272 sq. m. ; other state forests^ 141,669 sq. ; 
or a total of 232,941 sq. m., equal to 24 % of the area over whidi 
they are scattered. At present, therefore, the average charge 
of eac-h member of the controlling staff comprises 1266 sq. m. ; 
that of each executive officer, ^6 sq. m. ; and that of each 
protective official, 21 sq. m. It is the intention to increase the 
executive and protective staff considerably, in the same degree 
as the management of the forests becomes more detailed. Of 
the above-mentioned area the Forest Survey liranch, established 
in j 872, has up to date surveyed and mapped about 65,000 sq, m. 
I'Yom 1864 onwards efforts were made to introduce systematic 
management into the forests, based upon working plans, but, 
as the management had been provincialized, there was no central, 
or continuous control. This was remedied in 1884, when a 
central Working Plans Office, under the inspector-generd of 
forests, was established. This officer has since then controlled 
the preparation and execution of the plans, a procedure which 
has led to most beneficial results. Plans referring to about 
38,000 sq. m. ar(; now (1909) in operation, and after a reasonable 
lapse of time there should not be a single forest of importance 
which is not worked on a well-regulated plan, and on the principle 
of a sustained yield. While the danger of overworking the forests 
is thus being gradually eliminated, their yield capacity is in- 
creased by suitable silvicultural treatment and by fire protection. 
Formerly most of the important forests were annually or period- 
ically devastated by jungle fires, sometimes lighted accidentally, 
in other cases purposely. Now 38,000 sq. m. of forest are actually 
protected against fire by the efforts of the department, and it is 
the intention g^radually to extend protection to all permanent 


state forests. Grazing of cattle is of great importance in India ; 
at the same time it is liable to interfere seriously with the repro- 
duction of the forests. To meet both requirements careful and 
minute arrangements have been made, according to which at 
present 38,000 sq. m. arc closed to grazing ; 19,000 sq. m. are 
closed only against the grazing of goats, sheep and camels ; while 
176,000 sq. m. are open to the grazing of all kinds of cattle. 
The areas closed in ordinary years form a reserve of fodder in 
years of drought and scarcity. During famine years they are 
either opened to grazing, or grass is cut in them and transported 
to districts where the cattle are in danger of starvation. The 
service rendered in this way by a wise forest administration 
should not be underra ted, since one of the most serious calamities 
of a famine — the want of cattle to cultivate the land — is thus, 
if not avoided, at any rate considerably reduced. During 1907 
the government of Imlia estaljlished a Research Institute, with 
six members engaged in collecting data regarding silviculture, 
forest botany, forest zoology, forest economics, working plans, 
and chemistry in. connexion with forest produce and production. 
The institute is likely to lead to further substantial progress in 
the managenuent of the forests. 

'J'he financial results of forest administration in India for the 
years 1865 to 1905 Rhf)w the progress made : 


1 

Period. 

Mean Aimiuil 
Ntil Revenue. 

Percontage of 
Annual Increase 
during Period. 

1865-1870 . , 

Rupee.s. 

1,372.733 

1,783,248 


1870-1875 . . . 

1875-1880 . . . > 

36 

2,224,687 

3,385,74.5 

25 

1880-1885 . . . i 

52 

1885-1890. , . 1 

5,000,(171 

50 

1890^1895 . , 

7,37^6572 

1 7,623,484 

44 

1895-1900 , , 

7 

1900-1905 . 

9,004,367 

12 


The highest percentage of increase ocoirred in the period 
1880-1885. The revenue since 1886 has been considerably 
increased by tho annexation of Upper Burma, 

Apart from the net revenue, large quantities of produce are 
given free of charge, or at reduced rates, to the people of the 
country. Thus, in 1904-1905, the net revenue amounted to 
Rs. 11,062,094, while the produce given free or at reduced rates 
was valued at Rs. 3,5^0,661, making a total net benefit derived 
from the state forests during that year of Rs. 14^562,755, or in 
round figures one million pounds sterling. The out-turn during 
the same year amounted to 252 million cub. ft. of timber and 
fuel and 215 million bamboos. The receipts from the sale of 
other forest produce came to 9 million rupees, out of a total 
gross revenue of 24 million rupees. 

These results are highly creditable to the government of India, 
which has led the way towards the introduction of rational forest 
management into the British empire, thus setting an example 
whieh has been followed more or less by various colonies. Even 
thtr movement in the United Kingdom during late years is due 
to it. Apart from India, substantial progress has been made in 
Cape Colony, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States. Other British colonies are more backward m this 
respect. Energetic action is urgently wanted, ‘ especially in 
Canada and Australasia, where an enormous state property is 
threatened by destruction. 

Literature. — The folbwing works of special interest may to 
mentioned : W. Schlich, A Manual of Forestry (London) (vois. i«, 
ii. and iii. by W. Schlich ; vols. iv. and v. by W. R. Fisher ; 3rd ed, 
of vol. i., 1Q06, of vol. U., 1904, of vol. iii., 1905 : '^nd ed. of vol. iv., 
1907 ; 2nd ed. of vol. v., 1908) ; Baden-Powell, Forest Law (London, 
1893) ; Brown, The Forester (ed. by Nisbet, Edinburgh and London, 
1905); Broilliard, Le Traitement des bois (Pads, 1894)** Huffel, 
iconomie forestUre (Paris, 1904-T907) ; Lorey, Handbuch dor 
Forstwissenschaft (2nd ed. by Stoetzer, Tubingen, 1903) ; Ross- 
mi(ssler, Der Wald, (W* Sch,) 

United States 

The Forest Regions,— Tht great treeless region east of the 
Rocky Mountains separates the wooded area of the United 
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States into two grand divisions, which may be called the Eastern 
and the Western forests* The Eastern forest is characterized 
by the predominance, on the whole, of broad-leafed trees, the 
comparative uniformity of its general types over wide areas, 
and its naturally unbroken distribution. In the Western forest 
conifers are conspicuously predominant j the individual species 
often reaches enormous and even unequalled dimensions, the 
foi^t is frequently interrupted by treeless areas, and the tran- 
sitions from one type to another are often exceedingly abrupt. 
Both divisions are botanically and commercially rich in species. 

The Eastern forest may conveniently be subdivided into three 
members : 

1. The Northern forest, marked by great density and large 
volume of standing timber, and a comparative immunity, in its 
virgin condition, from fire. The characteristic trees are maples, 
birches and beech {Fagus atropumcea), among the hardwoods 
and white pine (Ptnus strobus), spruce (Picea ruhens and Picea 
mariana) and hemlock {Tsu^a canadensis) among conifers. 

2. The Southern forest is on the whole less dense than the 
Northern, and more frequently burned over. Among its char- 
acteristic trees are the longleaf (Pinus palustris) and other pines, 
oaks, gums, bald cypress {Taxodium distichum) and white cedar 
{Chamaecyparis ihyoides). 

3. The Central Hardwood forest, which differs comparatively 
little from adjacent portions of the Northern and Southern 
forests except in the absence of conifers. Among its trees are 
the chestnut {Castanea dentata), hickories, ashes and other 
hardwoods already mentioned. 

The Western division has two members ; 

1. The Pacific Coast forest, marked liy the great size of its 
trees and the vast accumulations of merchantable timber. 
Among its characteristic species arc the redwood {Sequoia semper- 
virens) and the big tree ( 5 , W ashin^ioniana), the Douglas fir 
(Pseicdotsu^a iaxifolia)^ sugar pine (Pinus lambertiana), western 
hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla), giant arborvitae (Thuja plicata) 
and Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis), 

3. The Rocky Mountain forest, whose characteristic species 
are the western yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa), Engelmann spruce 


(Picea mgelmanni) and lodgepole pine (Pinus murrayana). This 
forest is frequently broken by treeless areas of greater or less 
extent, especially towards the south, and it suffers greatly from 
fire. Subarid in character, except to the north and at high 
elevations, the vast mining interests of the region and its treeless 
surroundings f^ive this forest an economic value out of proportion 
to the quantities of timber it contains. 

This distribution of the various forests is indicated on the first 
of the two accompanying maps. The second map shows the 
situation of the national forests hereafter mentioned. 

The forests of Alaska fall into two main divisions : the com- 
mercial though undeveloped forests of the south-east coast, 
which occur along the streams and on the lower slopes of the 
mountains and consist chiefly of western hemlock (Tsuga 
heterophylla\ Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis), yellow cedar 
(Chamaecy Paris nootkatensis) and giant arborvitae (Thuja 
plicata), usually of large size and uninjured by fire ; and the vast 
interior forests, swept by severe fires, and consisting chiefly of 
white and black spruces and wigra), paper birch 

(Betula papyrijera) and aspen (Populus tremuloides), all of small 
size but of great importance in connexion with mining. Northern 
Alaska and the extreme western coast regions are entirely barren. 

The National Forest Policy. — The forest policy of the United 
States may be said to have had its origin in 1799 in the enactment 
of a law which authorized the purchase of timber suitable for 
the use of the navy, or of land upon which such timber was 
growing. It is true that laws were in force under the early 
governments of Massachusetts, New Jersey and other colonies, 
providing for the care and protection of forest interests in 
various ways, but these laws were distinctly survivals of tend- 
encies acquired in Europe, and for the most part of little use. 
It was not until the apparent approach of a dangerous shortage 
in certain timber supplies that the first real step in forest policy 
w'as taken by the United States. Successive laws passed from 
1817 to 183T strove to give larger effect to the original enactment, 
but without permanent influence towards the preserv^ation of the 
live oak (Quercus virginiana Mill.), which was the object in view. 
A long period of inaction followed these early measures. In 
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1831 the solicitor of the treasury assumed a partial responsibility 
for the care and protection of the public timber lands, and in 
1855 this duty was transferred to the commissioner of the general 
land office in the Department of the Interior. The effect of 
these changes upon forest protection was unimportant. When, 
however, at the close of the Civil War railway building in the 
United States took on an unparalleled activity, the destruction 
of forests by fire and the axe increased in a corresponding ratio, 
and public sentiment began to take alarm. Action by several 
of the states slightly preceded that of the Federal government, 
but in 1876 Congress, acting under the inspiration of a memorial 
from the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
authorized the appointment of an officer (Dr Franklin B. Hough) 
under the commissioner of agriculture, to collect and distribute 
information upon forest matters. His office became in 1880 the 
division of forestry in what is now the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

As the railways advanced into the treeless interif)r, public 
interest in tree-planting became keen. In 1873 Congress passed 
and later amended and repealed the timber culture acts, which 
granted homesteads on the treeless public lands to settlers who 
planted onc-fourth of their entries with trees. 'Fhough these 
measures were not successful in themselves they directed atten- 
tion towards forestry. The act which repealed them in 1891 
contained a clause which lies at the foundation of the present 
forest policy of the United States. By it the president was 
authorized to set aside “ any part of the public lands wholly or 
in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of com- 
mercial value or not, as public reservations, and the President 
shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of such 
resen^ations and the limits thereof.” Some eighteen million 
acres had been proclaimed as reservations at the time when, in 
189b, the National Academy of Sciences was asked by the 
secretary of the interior to make an investigation and report 
upon “ the inauguration of a rational forest policy for the forest 
lands of the United States.” Upon the recommendation of a 
commission named by the Academy, President Cleveland estab- 
lished more than twenty-one million acres of new reserves on 
the 22nd of J'Vbruary 1897. llis action was widely misunder- 
stood and attacked, but it awakened a public interest in forest 
questions without which the rapid progress of forestry in the 
United Slates since that time could never have been made. 

Within a few months after the proclamation of the Cleveland 
resenTs the present national forest policy took definite shape, 
lender this policy the national government holds and manages, 
in the common interest of all users of the forests or its products, 
such portions of the public lands as have been set aside by 
presidential proclnmatit)n in accordance with the act of 1891. 
These lands arc held against private acquisition under the Home- 
stead Act (except as to agricultural lands as hereafter mentioned), 
the Timber Jind Stone Act, and other laws under which the 
United States disposes of its unappropriated public domain, 
but not against private acquisition under the Mineral Land Laws. 
They are selected from lands believed to be more valuable for 
forest purposes than for agriculture, and are managed wdth the 
purpose of securing from them the best and largest possible 
returns, present and future, whether in the form of water for 
irrigation or power, of timber, of forage for stock, or of any other 
beneficial product. The aggregate area of the reserves, or 
national forests, has been steadily increased until they now 
include nearly all the timber lands left of the public domain. 

The genenil lines of this policy were in part laid down by 
the commission already mentioned, in its report submitted to 
the secretary of the interior, May i, 1897, and by the act of 
June 4, 1897, which was largely shaped by the work of the 
commission. Until this act was passed the national forests had 
been in theory closed against any form of use; nor had the 
possibility of securing forest preservation by wise use received 
much thought from those who had favoured their creation. Such 
a state of affairs could not continue. Before long public opinion 
would have forced the opening to use of the resources thus 
arbitrarily locked up, and in the absence of any administrative 


system providing for conservative use, the national forests would 
inevitably have been abolished, and the whole policy of govern- 
ment forest holdings would have ceased. The act of June 4, 
1897, was therefore of the first importance. This an con- 
ferred upon the secretary of the interior general powers for the 
proper management of the national forests through the general 
land office of his department. It provided for the designation 
and sale of dead, mature and large timber ; authorized the 
secretary to permit free use of timber in small quantities by 
settlers, miners and residents ; empowered him to “ make such 
rules and regulations and establish such service as will insure the 
objects of such reservations, namely, to regulate their occufjancy 
and use and to preserve the forests thereon from destruction ” ; 
and made violation of the act or of such rules and regulations a 
iriisdcmeanonr. The statute limited the power to establish forest 
reservations to the purpose of improving and protecting the forest, 
securing favourable conditions of water flows, and fumi.shing a 
continuous supply of timber for the use and necessities of citizens 
of the United States. Lands found, upon due examination, 
to be more valuable for other purposes than for forest uses 
might be eliminated from any reservation, and all mineral lands 
within the reservations were left open to private appropriation 
under the mineral laws. The rights of settlers and claimants 
were safeguarded, and civil and criminal jurisdiction, except so 
far as the punishment of offences against the LTnited States in 
the reservations was concerned, was reserved to the States. 

While the administration of the national forests was cntnisted 
to the general land office, the same act assigned the surs^eying 
and mapping of them to the United States Geological Surv'ey, 
which has published descriptions and maps of some of the more 
important. 

No attempt was made in the general land office to develop 
a technical forest service. There were, indeed, at the time of 
passage of the act, less than ten trained foresters in the United 
States, no means of training more, and very little conception 
of what forestry actually meant. The purpose of the administra- 
tion was therefore mainly protection against trespass and fire, 
particularly the latter. Regulations were made giving effect 
to the provisions of the act of June 4, set forth abo^e, but 
in the absence of technical knowledge as to what might safely 
be done, the tendency was rather to restrict than to extend the 
use of the forest. M can while, however, there was rapidly develop- 
ing in another branch of the government service an organization 
qualified for actual forest management. 

One year after the passage of the act of June 4, 1807, the 
division of forestry in the Department of Agriculture ceased 
to be merely a bureau of information, and became an active 
agency for introducing the actual practice of forestry among 
private owners and for conducting the investigations upon 
which a sound American forest practice could be based. The 
work awakened great interest among forest owners, and exerted 
a powerful educational influence upon the country' at large. 
The division extended its work and became (July 1, 3901) the 
Bureau of Forestry. It drew into its employment for a time 
nearly all the men who were preparing themselves in increasii^ 
numbers (at first abroad, then in the newly -founded schools in 
the United States) for the profession of forestry, and was 
recognized as qualified to speak authoritatively on technical 
questions connected with the administration of the natiowd 
forests. This led to a request from the secretary of the interior 
for the advice of the bureau on such questions. V\’orking plans 
were according! v underlaken for a number of the forests. The 
general land office, however, was not ready to attempt active 
forest management. Though some timber was sold and the 
I grazing of stock regulated to some extent, the main object of 
I the land office administration continued to be protection against 
fire. Many of the regulations which it made could not be enforced. 

The disadvantages of dispersal of the Federal go>'crnment 
forest work among three separate agencies grew more and more 
apparent, until, on the ist of February 1905, control of the 
63,000,000 acres of forest reserves which lip to that tin^ had 
been set aside was transferred from the general land office to 
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the Bureau of Forestry. In recognition of its new duties the 
designation of the bureau became the Forest Service. . 

Other provisions of the act which affected the transfer were 
that forest supervisors and rangers should be selected, so far 
as possible, from qualified citizens of the state or territory in 
which ciich forest was situated, and that all money received 
from the sale of any products or the use of any land or resources 
of the national forests should be covered into the treasury and 
constitute a special fund for their protection, administration, 
improvement and ejctension. Five days later a statute gave 
forest officers the power to arrest trespassers ; and on the 3rd 
of March the lieu land selection law was repealed. This law had 
opened the way for grave abuses through the exchange of worth- 
less land by private owners within the forests for an equal area 
of valuable timber lands outside. ^ 

TlsJ^hiW has been modified since by the change of the old 
Heme ‘^Foilsst Reserves” to “National Forests.” The act^ 
of June If; 1906, opened to homestead entry lands within 
national forests found by examination to be chiefly valuable for 


agriculture. The administration and improvement of the national 
forests are now provided for directly by congressional appro- 
priation. The power to create national forests conferred on the 
president by the act of March 1891 has been repealed for the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado, but for no others. 

Ihe Forest Service began in earnest the development of all 
the resources of the national forests. Mature timber was sold 
wherever there was a demand for it and the permanent welfare 
of the forests and protection of the streams permitted, but 
always so as to prevent waste, guard against fire, protect^young 
growth and ensure reproduction. Regulations wer^ adopted 
which allowed small sales to be made without formality or delay, 
secured for the government the full value of timber sold, and 
diminoted unnecessary routine. Care was taken to safeguard 
the interests of the government and provide for the mamtenance 
of good technical standards. The conduct of local business 
was entrusted to local officen. Large transactions and general 
policies were controlled from Washington, but with careful 
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provision lor first-nand k-^^wledge and close touch with the work 
in the field. Business efficiency and the convenience of the public 
were carefully studied^ In short, an organization was created 
capable of handling safely, speedily and satisfactorily the com- 
plex business of making useful a forest property of vast extent, 
scattered through sixteen different states of an aggregate area 
of over 1,500,000 sq. m. and with a population of 9,000,000. 

The grov^th since the ist of July 1897 of the area of the 
national forests, of the expenditures of the government for 
forestry, and of the receipts from the national forests, is shown 
by the statement which follows. Though the act of June 4, 
1897, became effective immediately upon its passage, the fiscal 
year 1R99 was the first of actual administration, because the 
first for whidi Congress made the appropriation necessary to 
carry out the law. 


; forest is ripe for the axe, the demand is strong, and control hy^ 

! trained men makes it sale to cut more freely. The increase is 
marked both in small and in krge sales, but a score of sales for 
less than $5000 are made against one for more. The total cut 
is stdl far below the annual increment of the forests. As the 
demand grows restrictions must increase in order to husband 
the present supply until the next crop matures. 

3. The stumpage price would seem on the face of the figures 
to have risen from about one dollar to more than three dollaiB 
per thousand board-feet. The receipts, however, for any one 
year are not exclusively for the timber cut in that year, since 
payments arc made in advance. In the year 1907 the average 
price obtained was something less than $t'5o per thousands 
It is therefore true that stumpage prices have risen greatly, 
although concHtions new to the American lumbermen are imr 


A rea of Nutionai forests, A nnutd Expenditures of the Fedeml Goeietnmenl for Forestry and National Forest Administration, 

and Receipts from National Forests, jS(pS-JQvg> 


Fiscal 

Year.i 

Area ol 

Nat ional Forests 
at Clofle of Year 
(Jun'e^o). 

Division of Fore«try 
{Bureau of Forestry, 
Forest Service), 

General 

I^nd Office, 

Receipts from 
National Forests. 

Receipts from 
National Forests, 
per Acre. 

Expenditures upon 
National Forests, 
per Acre, 


Acres. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

1808 

40,866,184 

20,000-00 

. . 

. . 

. • 

• * 

1800 

46,168,439 

fi8,'520‘00 

1-75, 000*00 

7i534*83 

0-000x6 

0-0038 

19W 

4^.515,03^ 

48,520*00 

■210,000-00 

36,754-02 

•00078 

•0045 

1901 


88,520*00 

3.2 5,000-00 

29,250-88 

•00063 

•0070 



185440-00 

300,000-00 

25,431*87 

•00040 

•0060 

1903 

02,211,240 

291,860-00 

304,135*00 

' 45,838-08 

*00074 

•0054 

1904 

62,151 1 ,449 

330,000*00 

375 , 000*00 

58436-19 

•00093 

•0072 

1905 


63a,25a-56^ 

ttl 7 , 907-<!>4 

73*270*15 

*00085 

•0059 

1906 

lo 6 ,i; 04 ,oi 8 


* a 

767,219-96 

•00717 

•0089 

1^07 

150,832,0015 

595-20 

• • 

i.57i.«59*44 

*01041 

*0007 

J909 

; i^> 7 i(> 77»749 

2,94^,^5308 


1, 807, 276-66 

•00931 

•0151 


Until 1Q06, the sok aouite of receipts was tl« sale of Uml>er | 
In the fiscal year 1907, however, timber sales furnished 1 ^ 
than half the receipts, llic following statement concerning 1 
the timber sales of tlie fiscal years 1904-1907 will serve to bring 
out the change that fijllowed the transfer of control to the forest 
service in the midst of the fiscal year 1905 : — 


Fibcal 

Amount of 

Amount of 

Reccifite fruiii 

Y-ear. 

Timber Sold. 

Timber Cut. 

Timber Sales. 


Bd.-ft. 

Bd.-ft, 

$ 

1004 

iit, 773 , 7 io 

56 » 435 /oo® 

5 «, 436 *I 9 

1905 

tt3,6<ji,5o8 

328,230,326 

68,475,000 

138,665,000 

73470-15 , 

ig«6 

245,013-49 

1907 

044^855,000 

194,872,000 


These figures show ^1) a large excess each year in ^ amount 
of timber sold trver that cut and paid for ; {2) nine litwes os much 
ttmbrr sold at the end of the four-year period as at beginning 
and three times as mudh cut ; and ^3) a much higher price 
obtained per thousand board-feet at the end of the period than 
at the beginning. Each of these matters calls for comment. 
The sales are of stumpage only ; the government does no logging 
on its own aceenmt. 

1. More timber is sold -each year than is cut and paid for, 
because many of the sales extend over several years. With 
increasing safes the amount sold each year for future removal 
has exce^ed the amount to be removed during that year under 
sales of oariier years. Large sales cm^ering a term of years are 
made because the national forests contain mudi overmature 
timber, whtcii needs removal, but which is frequently too in- 
accessible to be saleable in small amounts. To prevent specula- 
tion the time alfowed for cutting is never mote than five years, 
and c otlh ig imistbegm art once and be coittitwed steadily, 

2. The volume of sales has increased rapidly iMcause rttvtdh 

* The United States fiscal year ^ds June 30, and receives its 
desigaation from the calendar y^ar in which i‘t terminal es. Thus, 
the meal i^ar 1898 is the year jniy i, 1897-- June 30, 1898. 

AdiifiaietwWaoa troosltirifed to Bureau of Forestry, February i. 


posed. Full utilizotioQ of aU merchantable material, care of 
young growth in felling and logging, and the piling of brusi^ 
to be subsequently burned by the forest officers if burning is 
necessary, are among these conditions. Timber to be cut must 
first b« marked by the forest officers. Sales of more than $100 
in value are made only after pulfiic advertisement. 

Only the simplest forms of silviculture have as yet been 
introduced. The vast area of tlie natioxwil forests, the com- 
paratively (Sparse population of the West, the rough and broken 
character of the forests themselves, and the newness of the 
probkoQs which their management presents, make the general 
application of intensive metlKxJs for tlve present impracticable. 
Natural Tsproduction is secured. The selection system is most 
used, often under the rough and ready method of an approximate 
diameter limit, with the Teservation of seed trees where needed. 
The tendency, however, is strongly towards a mure flexible and 
effective applicaitioA of the seleatiem principle, as a better trained 
field force is developed and as market .conditions improve. 

(Me conspicuous achievement was the reduction of loss by 
fires on the naticnml forests, During the unusually dry seasoa 
of 1905 there were only eight fires of any importance, and the 
area burned over amounted only to about *16 of i % of the 
total area. In 1906 about -12 of i % was burned. Tto was 
accomplished by efficient patrol, co-operation of the public, and 
by preventive measures, such as piling and burning the brush 
on cut-over areas. 

Since tlie beginning of 1906 the largest source of income from 
the na.tional forests was their use for grazing.. Stock-raising is 
one of the most important industries of the West. Forme^ 
cattle and sheep grazed freely on all parts of the public domain. 
In the cariy days of the national forests the wisdom of permitting 
any grazit^ at all upon them was sharply questioned. Un- 
restricted grazing had led ito friction between individuals, the 
deterioration of much of the range throuffh overstocking, and 
serious injury .to the forests and stream now. The forests ^ 
the West, however, are largely of open growth and cont^ 
many grassy parks, the results of cud fires, and many high 
mountain meadows. Under proper regulations the grass and 
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Other forage plants which they produce in great quantity can 
be used without detriment to the forests themselves, and with 
great benefit to the stock industry, which often can find summer 
pasturage nowhere else. Except m southern California grazing 
is now permitted on all national forests unless the watersheds 
furnish water for domestic use ; but the time of entering and 
leaving, the number of head to be grazed by each applicant, and 
the part of the range to be occupied are carefully prescribed. 
Planted areas and cut-over areas are closed to stock until the 
young growth is safe from harm, and goats are allowed only in 
the brushland of the foothills. 

The results of regulation, in addition to the protection of 
forest growth and streams, are the prevention of disputes, 
improved range, better stock, stable conditions, in the stock 
industry, and the best use of the range in the interest of progress 
^d development. The first right to graze stock on the forests 
is given to residents, small owners and those who have used the 
range before. Thus the crowding out of the weaker by the 
stronger and of the settler by the roving outsider has been 
stopped. In 1906 the forest service began to impose a moderate 
charge for the use of the national forest range. The following 
statement shows the amount of stock grazed on the national 
forests 1904-09, and the receipts for the grazing charge 


Year. 

Number of 
Cattle and Horses. 

Number of 
Sheep and Goats, 

Receipts. 

1904 

190O 

1907 

1909 

610,091 

092,124 

1,01 5,148 
1,200,158 
1,581,404 

1,806,722 

1,709,987 

5,763,100 

6,657,083 

71^19,504 

$ 

514,692-87 

863,920-32 


A work of enormous magnitude which has now begun is planting 
on the national forests. At present, with low stumpage prices 
and incomplete utilization of forest products, clear cutting 
with subsequent planting is not practicable. There are, however, 
many million acres of denuded land within the national forests 
which require planting. Such planting is still confined chiefly 
to watersheds which supply cities and towns with water. The 
first planting was done in 1892, in California. Since then 
similar work has been done on city watersheds in Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho and New Mexico. Other plantations are in the 
Black Hills national forest, where large areas of cut-over and 
burned-over land are entirely without seed trees, and in the 
sandhill region of Nebraska. Up to 1908 about 2,000,000 seedlings 
had been planted, on over 2000 acres — a small beginning, but 
the work was entirely new and presented many hard problems. 

The nursery operations of the forest service are concentrated 
at seven stations, located in southern California, Nebraska, 
Colorado, New Mexico (2), Utah and Idaho, where stock is 
raised for local planting and for shipment elsewhere. These 
nurseries are small. Their annual productive capacity is between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 seedlings. Each nursery is practically 
an experimental forest-planting station, at which a large variety 
of species are grown and various methods are tried. 

The organization of the administrative work of the national 
forests is by single forests. On the of January 1908 the total 
number of forests was 165 with a total area of 162,023^190 acres 
fon April 7, 1909, the numbers were 146 national forests in the 
U.S. with 167,672,467 acres, besides two in Alaska with 26,761,626 
and one in Porto Rico with 65,950 acres). In charge of each 
forest is a forest supervisor. Under the supervisors are forest 
rangers and forest guards, whose duties include patrol, marking 
timber and scaling logs, enforcing the regulations and conducting 
some of the minor business arising from the use of the forests. 
Guards arc temporary employes ; rangers are employed by the 
year. The supervisors report directly to and receive instructions 
from the tentral office at Washington. In this office there are 
four branches — operation, grazing, silviculture and products — 
each of which directs that part of the work which belongs to it, 
dealing directly with the supervisor. For inspection purposes, 
however, the forests are separated into six districts, in each of 


which is located a chief inspector with a corps of assistants* 
The inspectors are without administrative authority, but assist 
by their counsel the supervisors, and through inspection reports 
keep the Washington office informed of the condition of all lines 
of administrative work in progress. Administrative officers 
alternate frequently between field and office duties. 

The number of forest officers in the several grades on the ist 
of January 1908 were: 6 chief inspectors, 26 inspectors, 106 
forest supervisors, 41 deputy forest super\dsors, 820 forest 
rangers and 283 forest guards. The total number of employ6s 
of the forest service on the same date, including the clerical 
force, was 2034. 

Besides the administration of the national forests, the forest 
service conducts general investigations, carries on an extensive 
educational work, and co-operates with private owners who 
contemplate forest management upon their own tracts. I'his 
last work is undertaken because of the need of bringing forestry 
into practice, the lack of trained foresters outside of the employ 
of the government, and the lack of information as to how to 
apply forestry and what returns may be obtained. Co-operation 
takes the form of advice upon the ground and, on occasion, of 
the making of working plans. The educational work of the service 
is performed chiefly through publications, the purpose of which 
is to spread very widely a knowledge of the importance of forestr>^ 
to the nation and of the principles upon which its practice rests. 
The investigations which the service conducts extend from studies 
of the natural distribution and classification of American forests 
and of their varied silvicultural problems to statistics of lumber 
production and laboratory researches which bear upon the 
economical utilization of forest products. As examples of these 
researches may be mentioned tests of the strength of timber, 
studies of the preservative treatment of wood for various uses, 
wood-pulp investigations and studies in wood chemistry. 

Forest Instrticiion . — Most of the men now in the forest service 
received their training in the United States. There are several 
professional schools of forestry. The Yale Forest School, which 
was opened as a department of Yale University in September 
1900, offers a two-years’ graduate course with abundant field 
work, and also conducts a summer school of forestry, especially 
adapted to the training of forest rangers and spcicial students, 
at Milford, Pennsylvania. The university of Michigan and 
Harv'ard University also offer a two-years’ graduate course in 
^orestr)^ The Pennsylvania State College has recently established 
a four-years’ undergraduate course in forestr\\ The Biltmore 
Forest School in North Carolina, the oldest of all these schools, 
offers a one-year course in technical forestry. A large number 
of the agricultural colleges givT instruction in forestry. Among 
these are Nebraska, Minnesota, Maine, Michigan, Washington 
and Mississippi agricultural colleges, the university of Georgia and 
Iowa State College. Berea College, Kentucky, deserves special 
mention as a college which has done valuable work in teaching 
forestry without attempting to turn out professional foresUers. 

Forestry among tJie States , — Among the states forestry has 
hardly reached the stage of practical application on the ground. 
New York holds 1,500,000 acres of forest land. It has a commis- 
sion to care for its forest preserve, and to protect the forest land 
throughout the state from fire. The constitution of the state, 
however, prohibits the cutting of timber on state land, and thus 
confines the work entirely to protection of the forest and to the 
planting of waste areas. Pennsylvania is at present showing 
the most efficient activity in working out a forest policy. It has 
state forests of 820,000 acres, a good fire law more and more 
satisfactorily enforced, and eight nurseries for growing planting 
material. In X905, 160,000 white pine seedlings were set out. 
It has also a school for forest rangers, to be employed on the 
state forests, and it has just established a state professional 
school of forestry. 

Twenty-six of the states have regularly appointed forest officers, 
six have carried on studies of forest conditions in co-operation 
with the forest service, and there is scarcely one which is not 
actively interested in forestry. Laws, generally good, to prevent 
damage from forest fires, have been enacted by practically all 
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the states, but their enforcement has unfortunately been lax. 
Public sentiment, however, is making rapid progress. Among 
the best laws are those of Maine, New Hampshire, Minnesota, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The New York law, 
for example, provides for the appointment of one or more fire- 
wardens in each town of the counties in which damage by fire 
is especially to be feared. In other counties supervisors of towns 
are ex-officio fire-wardens. A chief fire-warden has general 
supervision of their work. The wardens, half of the cost of whose 
services is paid by the state, receive compensation only for the 
time actually employed in fighting fires. They may command 
the service of any citizen to assist them. Setting fire to woods 
or waste lands belonging to the state or to another, if such fire 
results in loss, is punishable by a fine not exceeding $250 or 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, and damages 
are provided for the person injured. Since fire is beyond question 
the most dangerous enemy of forests in the United States, the 
measures taken against it are of vital importance. 

The following table shows the amount of forest land held by 
he different states, and by the territory of Hawaii : — 

Area of State Forest Reservations^ igof. 


Connecticut 

1,360 

acres 

Hawaii 

. 117.532 

», 

Indiana . 

. . . 2,000 

It 

Maryland . 

. 3 , .WO 

tt 

MichiKan . 

. . . 30,000 

tt 

Minnesota 

. . . 42,800 

tt 

New Jersey 

2,474 

tt 

New York 

. 1,4.39.998 

tt 

Pennsylvania . 

, , . 820,000 

tt 

Wisconsin 

. 254,072 

ft 


Forestry on Private Lands.— Iht practice of forestry among 
private owners is of old date. One of the earliest instances 
was that of Jared Eliot, who, in 1730, began the systematic 
cutting of timber land to supply charcoal for an iron furnace 
at Old Salisbury, Connecticut. The successful planting of waste 
lands with timber trees in Massachusetts dates from about ten 
years later. But such examples were comparatively rare until 
recent times. At present the intelligent harvesting of timber 
with a view to successive crops, which is forestr}^, is much more 
common than is usually supposed. Among farmers it is especially 
frequent. It was begun among lumbermen by the late E. S. 
Coe, of Bangor, Maine, who made a practice of restricting the 
cut of .spruce from his forests to trees 10, 12 or .sometimes even 
14 in. in diameter, with the result that much of his land yielded, 
during his life, a second crop as plentiful as the first. Many 
owners of spruce lands have followed his example, but until 
very recently without improving upon it. Systematic forestry 
on a large scale among lumbermen was begun in the Adirondacks 
during the summer of 1808 on the lands of Dr W. S. Webb and 
Hon. W. C. Whitney, of a combined area of over 100,000 acres, 
under the superintendence of the then Division of Forestry. 
In these forests spruce, maple, beech and birch predominate, 
but the spruce alone is at present of the first commercial import- 
ance. 'fhe treatment is a form of the selection .system. Under 
it a second crop of equal yield would be ripe for the axe in thirty- 
five years. Spruce and pine arc the only trees cut. The work 
had been executed, at least up to the year 1902, with great 
satisfaction to the owners and the lumbering contractors, as 
well as to the decided benefit of the forest. The lumbering is 
regulated by the following rules, and competent inspectors are 
employed to see that they, are rightly carried out : (1) No 
trees shall be cut which are not marked. (2) All trees marked 
shall be cut. (3) No trees shall be left lodged in the woods, and 
none shall be overlooked by the skidders or haulers. (4) All 
merchantable logs which are. as large as 6 in. in diameter at the 
small end must be utilized* ■ (5) No stumps shall be cut more 
than 6 in. higher than the stump is wide. (6) No spruce shall 
be used for bridges, corduroy, skids, slides, or for any purpose 
except building camps, dams or booms, unless it is absolutely 
necessary on account of lack of other timber. (7) All merchant- 
able spruce used lor skidways must be cut into logs and hauled 
out. (8) Contractors must not do any unnecessary damage 


to young growth in lumbering j and if any is done, they must 
discharge the men who did it. 

These two instances of forestry have been most useful and 
effective among lumbermen and other owners of forest land in 
the north-east. Among those which have followed their example 
are the Berlin Mills Paper Company in northern New Hampshire, 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company in northern Michigan, and 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company in New York, all ' 
of which have employed professional foresters. 

The most notable instance of forestry in the south is on the 
estate of George W. Vanderbilt at Biltmore, N.C. This was the 
first case of systematic forestry under regular working plans in 
the United States. It was begun in 1891 on about 4000 acres, 
and has since been extended until it now covers about 100,000 
acres. A professional forester with a corps of trained rangers 
under him is in charge of the work. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has recently employed a trained forester and several assistants 
and has undertaken systematic forestry on a large scale. 

The effect of the work of the forest service in assisting prix atc 
owners is evidenced by the fact that down to the year 1908 
670 wood lots and timber tracts had been examined by agents 
of the forest service, of which 250 were tracts over 400 acres in 
extent, and planting plans had been made for 436 owners 
covering a total area of 80,000 acres. Expert ad^dce is also 
given to wood lot owners upon application by many of the state 
foresters. 

American Practice . — The conditions under which forestry 
is practised in Europe and in America differ so widely that 
rules which are received as axiomatic in the one must often 
be rejected in the other. Among these conditions in America 
are the highly developed and specialized methods and machinery 
of lumbering, the greater facilities for transportation and conse- 
quent greater mobility of the lumber trade, the vast number 
of small holdings of forest land, and the enormous supply of 
low-grade wood in the timbered regions. High taxe.^s on forest 
properties, cut-over as well as virgin, notably in the north-western 
pineries, and the firmly established habits of lumbermen, arc 
factors of great importance. From these and other considera- 
tions it follows that such generally accepted essentials of European 
methods of forestry as a sustained annual yield, a permanent 
force of forest labourers, a permanent road system and the like, 
are in most cases utterly inapplicable in the United States at 
the present day in private forestry. Methods of forest manage- 
ment , to find acceptance, must there conform as closely as possible 
to existing methods of lumbering. Rules of marked simplicity, 
the observance of which will yet secure the safety of the forest , 
must open the wav for more refined methods in the future. For 
the present a periodic or irregular yield, temporary means of 
transport, constantly changing crews, and an almost total 
ignorance of the silvics of all but a few of the most important 
trees — all combine to enforce the simplest silvicultural treatment 
and the utmost concentration of purpose on the tw'o main object.^ 
of forestry, which are the production of a net revenue and the 
perpetuation of the forest. Such concentration has been followed 
in practice by complete success. 

The forests with which the American forester deals are rich 
in .species, usually endowed with abundant powers of reproduction, 
and, over a large part of their range, greatly dependent for their 
composition and general character upon the action of forest 
fires. Of the commercially valuable trees there may be said to be, 
in round numbers, a hundred out of a total forest flora of about 
500 species, but many trees not yet of importance in the lumber 
trade will become so hereafter, as has already happened in many 
cases. The attention of the forester must usually be concen- 
trated upon the growth and reproduction of. a single species, and 
never of more than a very few. Thus the silvicultural problem.s 
which must be solved in the practice of forestry in America are 
fortunately less complicated than the presence of so many kinds 
of trees in forests of such diverse types would naturall}^ seem 
to indicate. 

The forest fire problem is one of the most difficult with which 
the American forester has to deal. It is probable that forest 
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£ne8 hftvie hgid ^ore to do with the character and distribution of 
forests in America than any other factor except rainfall. With 
San ammal range over thousands of square miles ^ in many portions 
oif the United States they occur regularly year after year on the 
^me ground. Trees whose thick bark or abundant seeding 
gives them peculiar powers of resistance, frequently owe their 
exclusive possession of vast areas purely to the action of fire. 
On the economic side fire is equally influential. The probability, 
or often the practical certainty^of fire after thefirst cut,commoriy 
determines lumbermen to leave no merchantable tree standing. 
Porest fires are thus the most effective barriors to the intro- 
duction of forestry. Excessive taxi^ion of timber land is anotl^ier 
of almost equal effect. Because of it lumbermen hasten to cuft, 
-and afterwards often to abandon, lands which they oannot 
afford to hold. This evil, which only the progress of puldic 
sentiment can control, is especially prevalent in certain portions 
of the white pine belt. 

Forest Associations . — Public sentiment in favour of the pro- 
tection of forests is now widespread and -increasingly effective 
throughout the United States. As the general 
of the objects and methods of forestry becomes clearer, the 
tendency, formerly very marked, to oonfound -ornamental tree 
planting and botanical matters with ^eatiy proper k rapidly 
growing less. At the same time, the number and actwaiy of 
associations dealing with forest matters is iaorcasiDig with notable 
rapidity. There are now about thirty such associations in the 
United States. One of these, the Society of Amencan Poresters, 
is composed exclusively <si professional foresters. The Anaerican 
Forestry Association is the oldest and largest. It has been 
influential .in preparing the ground work of pqpidar interest in 
fmttstry, and 6^>eciaUy in advocating and seDuring the adoption 
of hhe federal iorast reservotkai policy, the sxumt in^ortaost 
yet taken by the lubdonal govemnifint. It publishes as its 
organ a menibly mugassine -oalfed Forestry mii Ine^imu The 
Pennsylvania Porestry Association has been inatnioaeatal ki 
placing that .state in the forefront of forest progress. Its oiigaa 
IS a bi-monthly publication called FsreM leaves, OU\er states 
which have associations or societies of special influence in forest 
matters are California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Cidorado, 
New Haippahitej Georgia and Oregon.. Arbor Day, instituted 
in Nebraska in iflya as a day for ob^W-tree planatii^ by farmers 
who had settled on the treeleas prairies^ has been tidfienup as a 
means of interesting school children in the plantir^ of trees, 
and has sjuread unt^ it is now observed in every atate and 
territory. It ^continues to -serve an odmiraible p*«pose. 

Limzim’#tg.--xAoooivding to the ceusuB <rs^ort for 1905 the 
capital invested in logging qp^ations in thie United States was 
$90454,596, the iwraikier of engagod “ri 

their wages $66,990/)oo .aawn^ repFesented an inveoted 
capital of $3€i„6Bi,,aoo, -and omployed 2*3,674 peusona, whose 
wages wene $100,311,000, wbik plaraig mflls represented a 


capital of $222,294,000 and employed 132,030 persons whose 
wages were $66,434,000. 

All the operations of the lumber trade in the United States are 
controlled, and to no small degree determined, by the peculiar 
unit of measure which has been adopted. This unit, the board- 
foot, is generally defined as a board one foot long, one foot wide 
and one inch thick, but in reality it is equivalent to 144 cub. in. 
of manufadtured lumber in any form. To purchase logs by this 
measure one must first know about what each log wfll yield 
in one-mch boards. For this purpose a -acak \ot table is used, 
which gives the contents of logs of various diameters and ki^ths 
in board-feet. Under such a standard the pmrcliaser pays for 
cothhug but the aakable lumber in each log, the inevdtabk 
waste in slabs and sawdust casting him nothing. 

The table at foot gives the -estimated consumption of wood for 
certain purposes in the United States in 1906. 

in addition to this amount, an immense quantity of wood is 
used each year for fuel, posts and other domestic purposes, and 
the total annual consumption is not less than 20 bilhon>cu;b. ft 

The years 1890 to 19^ were marked 'by rapid changes 'the 
rank of the important timber trees with reference to the amount 
of timber cut, and a shifting of the important centres of produc- 
tion. Among coniferous trees, white pine has yielded suc- 
cessively to yellow pine and Douglas fir, while the scene of greatest 
activity has ahiftwd from the -Northern foreist the Southern, 
and from theee is rapidly shifting to the Pacific Coast. The total 
cut of coniferous Juniber has increased steadily, but that of the 
hardwoods is falling -aff* and in 1906 it was *5 % -less than in 
1899, while infwkr hardwoods arc g-radoalty nwruming more 
and more importance, and the scene of greatest artirity has passed 
kf&oi 'the fiiidclk west to the santhand AppahiclMan^egMm. 

•Con^sr—The oDnifei;ous supply of the couatiy is derived 
frem imr forest -Ffigioos : (1) Tie Northern riorett ; -(c) the 
Southern -forest,; '(3) the Padfic Coast fonesit ; -and (4) the Kooky 
Mountsdniefl^eot. 

£. The Northern forest was long tl>e chief source of -the coni*- 
ffir€>us lumber production in the United States, The pitinoipd 
timber tree of this region is the white pine, usuaUy known in 
ludJtepe >as the Weymouth pine, it has an average height when 
Diatara of no ft., with a diatneter a little kss tlmn 3 It., but the 
virgin timber is approaching ex-haustiem. White pine was -one 
of the first trees to be out oxtensivdy in the United -Stutes, and 
Maine, the pine tree state, was at first the oentre of production. 
In 1851 the oat of white ffine >m the Penobscot river was 144 
million ft, tlmt of sprucse 14 million and of hemlock u mdlioii. 
Tlurty years later the pkke -onft hod sunk to 23 miUion, apruce 
had irisen to 118 million, and hemlock had passed pine by a 
Bullion ieet. Meanwhile, the centre of production hod passed 
fiam the ncprth woods to the Lake States, and for many years 
this region was the scene of the most vigorous lumbering activity 
in the world. The following figures show the cut lor the -Lake 


Product. 

Output 1906. 

Equivalent i 
W<ood Volume. 

Estimated 
Woods Waste.* 

Estimated 

MiU Waste.* ■ 

Total Wood 
Volaioe Consumed, 





MiHioii 

Million 

Minion 

Million 





cub. ft. 

cub. ft. 

cub. ft. 

cub. ft. 

Lumber — 








Conifers 


3a,-20o^ooo*thousaad bd. ft. 

*517 

1173 

2170 

5860 

Hardwoods 


7,300,000 

■»! 

612 

577 

461 

1650 

Shingles . 


11,900,000 „ 

II 

107 

54 

109 

270 

Pnlpwood 


2,900,-000 oo-rda 


*61 

79 

• • 

340 

Wood distillation . 


1400,000 


108 

12 

• • 

T20 

Heading • 


I46,ooeyooo sets 


3^ 

33 

45 

no 

Staves — 








Tight cooperage 


267,000,000 


22 

36 

32 

90 

Slack cooperage 


1,097,000,000 


*7 

22 

21 


Pedes 


3,300,000 


35 

X5 

' 


Veneer . 


300,000 thousand bd. ft. 

50 

30 

J 


.Round mine timbers 

« « 

165,000,000 cub. ft« 


165 

35 

m • 

200 

Hewn cross ties 

« « 

77,500,000 


207 

303 

•• 

710 





4x43 

25^9 

2838 

^556 


^ Woods waste includes tops, stwapB, cull logs-and butts, bul: does nOt include defective trees left or trees used for rood purposes. 

^ Mill waste indues bark, kerf, slabs axid edgings. 
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States from 

1873 to 1906. It 

is certain 

that Ithe reQaarkable 

decline in the cut of white pme which these %ures show will 

continue still 

farther. 



1873 ■ 

• 3.993, 

xSgo , 

- -‘ 8 , 597 » 639,352 

1874 . 

. 3 , 7 .‘ 5 i, 3 «^>,ooo 

1891 . 

• 7 » 879 * 948 ,a 49 

187.') ■ 

• 3,968,553,000 

1892 . 

. 8,594,222,802 

1876 . 

• 3,879,046,000 

1893 . 

. 7,326,263,782 

J877 . 

• 3,505.333,496 

1894 . 

. ‘6,821,5(16,412 

1878 . 

• 3,629,472,759 

1895 - 

. 7 ;o 5 Bg 569 , 23<5 

1879 . 

. 4,806,943,000 

1896 . 

• 5 , 725 , 763 , 03(5 

1880 . 

• 5,65^,295,000 

1897 . 

• 6,233,454,000 

1881 . 

• 6,768,856,749 

1898 . 

• 6,155,300,000 

1882 . 

• 7.552,1.50,744 

1899 . 

. 6,056,508,000 

1883 . 

. 7,624,789,786 

1900 . 

. 5,485^261,000 

i88.i . 

• 7,935,033,054 

T901 . 

• 5,336,000,000 

1885 . 

• 7,053,094,555 

1902 . 

. 5,294,000,000 

1886 . 

• 7,425,368,443 

1903 . 

. 4,792,000,000 

1887 . 

• 7,7.57,016,784 

1904 . 

. 4, 220, ‘000,000 

1888 . 

. 8,388,716,460 

1905 . 

^ 3 , 777 ^^ 0,000 

1880 . . 

. 8,183,050,755 

1906 . 

• 3,032, <x>o, 000 


Second to the white pine among the coniferous lumber trees 
of the Northern forest is the hemlock {Tsuf^a camtUtnsis). It is 
used chiefly for construction puiposcs and furradies a com- 
paratively low grade of lumber. 

The spruce (Picca ruhens) is used diiefly for lumber, .but it 
is in large and increasing demand in the marntfacture of paper 
pulp. For the latter purpose hemlock, poplar jfiwftiw- 

loidrs and P. ^randideniaia) and several other woods are also 
employed, but on a smaller scale. The total consraatipdion lof 
wood for paper in the United Sbttes for 1906 htub ^,660^000 
■cords, of which 2,500,000 was spruce. Of this, however, 720^0© 
cords were imported from Canada. 

2. The chief product of the Southom forest is the yellow 
pine. Tins is the collective term for the longlcaf, shonOioat, 
loblolly and Cuban pines. Of these the longl^f pine {iPmm 
palnsiris Mill.), called pitch-pine in Europe, is the mostampoittBnt. 
Its timlier is probably superior in strength and dtnrability to 
that of any oilier memljKT of the genus Pinm^ and in adAion 
to its value as a timlier tree it is the source of naval s-tores an the 
United States. The avcragcj size of the mature longJeaf pke is 
90 ft. in height and 20 in. in diiwneter. Shortloaf {Piims eckimiia) 
and loblolly {J\ taeda) are other important memliers of the 
•group. Their wood very closely resembles that ^of the bngbaf 
pine and is often dillicult to di.stinguifih from it, Tlie trees me 
also of about the same size and height. Loblolly is, however, 
of more rapid growth. The total cut of yellow pine in 1906 was 

11,661,000,000 board ft. ; it has perhaps not yet Teached its 
maximum, but is certainly near it. 

Another important coniferous tree of the Southeom forest 
is the bald cypress {TaxodSwn dksHcJtmn), which grows in the 
swamps. The cut in iyo6 was 8^^,000,000 board ft., a gain of 
6y % over 1899. 

3. But tlie great supply of coniferous timber is now on the 
Pacific Coast. The Douglas fir (PsetuloUufia Jcw/olia), also 
known as Douglas spruce, red fir and Oregon pine, is foremiost 
tree in Oregon and Washington, and the redwood in •Califonnia. 
When mature the Douglas fir averages 200 ft. in kweight and 4 it. 
In diameter, and the redwood 225 ft. in height and 8 ft. in 
diameter. Other important trees of the Pacific Coast are sugar 
pine {Pinus lambertiana), western red cedar (Thuja plicata), 
western larch (Lwrix occidentalis), Sitka spruce (Piceu aldietais)y 
western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) and western yjeilow 
pine (Pinus ponderosa). These trees will all be of iiKEoasHig 
importance. 

Logging on the Pacific Coast is characterized by the us of 
powerful machinery and by extreme skill in handling enaaanoiis 
weights. This is especially true in California, where the lo^ 
of redwood and of the big tree (Sequoia Wasbmp&aicma) ore 
often more than 10 ft. in diameter. Logging is usua% done by 
wke cables operated by donkey -ongines. 'Hie jawntney to the 
mill is usually by rail. The mills are often of great soe, bnib; on 
piles over tide water and so arranged that their product is 
delivered directly from the saws and dry kilns to vessels moored 
alongside. The products of the Pacific Coa»t forest make their 
way over land to the markets of the central and eastern states 
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and into foreign markets. Among the Jumber-produciing states, 
Washington Ims in seven years jumped from fifth place to first, 
and its output has increased from 1428,000,000 board ft. in 
1899 4,305,000^000 ft. in 1906. Oregon and California have 

increased their output from 734,000,000 each in 1899 to 

1.605.000. 000 and 1,349,000,000 ft. respectively in 1906. Of 
4 ^ total output of these throe states (7,259,000,000 ft.) 

4.880.000. 000 ft. is Douglas fir and 660,000,000 redwood. 

4- The important lumber trees of the Rocky Mountain fores! 
are the western yellow ’pine, the lodgepole pine, the Douglas 
£r and -the Kmgelnaann ^ruce. The Douglas fir, here cxtiemely 
variable in sriae •and value, j»eaches in tliis region average dimen- 
sions t)f perhaps 80 ft. in height by 2 ft. in diameter, the westsem 
yellow pine 90 ft. by 3 ft. and the Engehnann spruce 60 ft. by 
2 ft. Mining, railroad and domestic uses cluelly ahsfeorb rthe 
annual timber product, which is consklwfobk in quantity^ and 
of vast importance to the local population. The lumber output 
of the Rocky Mountain region is, however, increasing verj^ 
rapidly both in the north and in tlie soutli-west One of the 
largest mills in the United States is in Idaho. 


Hardwoods . — Tlie hardwood supply of tlie oountry is )deDivnri 
uhnost entirely from the eastern ioM otf dst caatxatni, ranal 
•coirres from each of dye three great Eastern ia>TalrD^ua&, 

The foTlowing table .sImtws the ctrt of the important «p€ciies etf 
hardwoofls ten* i'Sqq and : 


Kind. 


r899. 

19136. 

Per Cent 
Increase (-f ) 
or Decreais© i( - ).. 

Oak . . . 


TIiOuBaud 

Feet. 

4,458,027 

Thousand 

Feet. 

‘2,820,393 

682,878 

- 36-3 

Mapie . 


*633,466 

+ 39-4 

Poplar . • 


i,2a'5,242 


- B7^ 

Kad^m . . 


ft85,4j[7 

206,688 

•453*&78 

+ 59*0 

CUcjrtnut . - 


407,^9 

376,838 

+ 97*1 

Basswood 


308,069 

+ 22-3 

Birch . . . 


132,601 

370,43a 1 

+ 179-4 

Cottonwood , 


415,^24 

2^3,996 

- 36-4 

Bcoch . . . 


(<^) 

275,661 


Fj^m , . . 


456 J3 1 

224,795 

- 50*8 

Ash . . , 


269,120 ; 

214,460 

- 20«'8 

Hickory . 


96,636 

148,212 

+ 53-4 

Tupelo 


( a ) 

47.,fi82 


Wiftlwnit . ♦ 


38,68,1 

4»,i.74 

+ M '3 

.'Sycamore 

Ail other . 

■CotU . 


29,715 

(«) 

. . 


208,504 

^7,637 

- 58"0 


8,654,021 ; 

7*315,491 

- 13-3 


a Not separately reported. 


Oak, which in 1899 furnished over half the entire output, 
has iallem of ^*5 %, YeUow pcplar, which in 1899 was second 
among the hasdiwoods, has fallen ofi 38 % and now occupies 
third pdace ; ami elna, the jgreat stand-by in alack coopera^, 
has fallen 50-8%. On the other hand less valuable speaes 
like maple and red gum have advanced 39 and 59 % respectively. 

The decrease is largely due to- die iiict that the hardwoods 
grow naturally on the better classes of soil, and in the eastern 


The following table summarizes the cut of the importauit coniferous 
species during the years 1809-1906 : 


Kind. 

1899. 

1904. 

i>9a6. 

Per Cent Increase 
( + ) or 1 )ecrease 
( - ,) since Z899. 


Million 

Million 

Million 



ft. 

it. 

ft. 


Tclkm' l*Tne . 

9,659 

**,533 

ii,fii6r ‘ 

+ 3©7 

Fir . . 

*,737 

2,9128 

4,070 ■ 

+ 186 *'2 

^V 5 hirte Pme . . 

7 , 74 * 

5»333 

4 , 5^4 

- 40-8 

Hotulock . . . 

3,422 

, 3 t 269 

3 iu 537 

+ 34 

Spruce . . . 

1,448 

*,304 

1,645 

+ T3»6 

w^stcm Pine 

944 I 

1,279 

*,387 

4 46*9 

C \*pre 38 . . . 

49 f) 

7,50 

830 

+ '^•3 

l^edmiDod . . 

3 tio 

5*9 

683 

+ 83-2 

Cedar . , , | 

233 

Z23 

358 

+ 537 

1 

26,040 1 

*7.138 

* 9 ,‘ 61>4 

+ 14 
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United Sutes where the population has always been the densest, 
and as a consequence of this, a large proportion of the original 
hardwood land has been cleared up and put under cultivation. 
The hardwood supply of the future must be obteined chiefly 
from the Appalachian region, where the conditions are less 
favourable to agriculture. 

In addition to the lumber cut, enormous quantities of hard- 
woods are used each year for railroad ties, telephone and other 
poles, piles, fence posts and fuel, and there is a great amount 
of waste in the course of lumbering and manufacture. 

Authorities.— Sargent, Silva of North America (Boston, 1891- 
1897), Manual of Trees of North America (Boston, 1903).! Lemmon, 
Handbook of West American Cone-Bearers (San Francisco, 1895) ; 
Bruncken, North American Forests and Forestry (New York, 1900) ; 
Fcmow, Economics of Forestry (New York, 1902) ; Pinchot, The 
Adirondack Spruce (New York, 1898) ; Pinchot and Graves, The 
White Pine (New York, 1896). See also the various publications 
of the U.S. forest service, including especially the following general 
works; Forest Influences ; Primer of Forestry ; the Timber Supply 
of the United States ; the Waning Hardwood Supply ; Forest Products 
of the United States in igo 6 ; Exports and Imports of Forest Products 
in jgo 6 \ Federal and State Forest Laws ; Regulations and Instructions 
for the Use of the National Forests ; 7 'he Use of the National Forests ; 
also part v. of the Nineteenth and of the Twenty-prst Annual Reports 
of the United States Geological Survey, and vol. ix. of the loth Census 
Report on the Forests of North America ; and Reports of the State 
Forestry Commissions of New York, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, &c., and of the State Geological 
Surveys of New Jersey, Maryland and North CaroUna. (G. P.) 

FOREY, £LIE FR£d£R1C (1804-1872), marshal of France, 
was bom at Paris on the 5th of Januar}' 1804, and entered the 
army from St Cyr in 1824. He took part in the earlier Algerian 
campaigns, and became captain in 1835. Four years later he 
was given command of a battalion of chasseurs- d pied and in 
1844 he became colonel. At the Revolution of 1848 Cavaignac 
made him a general of brigade. He took an active part in the 
coup d'Hat of the 2nd of December 1851, and Napoleon III. 
made him a general of division shortly afterwards. He held a 
superior command in the Crimean War, and in the Italian 
campaign of 1859 distinguished himself very greatly in the action 
of Montebello (20th May). In 1862 Forey was placed in command 
of the French expeditionaiy^ corps in Mexico, with the fullest 
civil and military powers, and he crowned a successful campaign 
by the capture of Mexico city in May 1863, receiving as his 
reward the marshal’s baton. From December 1863 to 1867 he 
held high commands in France, but in the latter year he was 
struck with paralysis and had to retire. Marshal Forey died 
at Paris on the 20th of June 1872. 

FORFAR, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and capital 
of the county of Forfarshire, Scotland, Pop. (1901) 32,117. 
It lies at the east end of the Loch of Forfar in the valley of 
Strathmore, and is 13 m. N. by E. of Dundee by road and 21I m. 
by the Caledonian railway. It is also situated on the same 
company’s main line to Aberdeen and sends off a branch to 
Brechin. The principal buildings comprise the court house, 
the county hall (with portraits by Raeburn, Romney, Opie and 
others), the town hall, the Mcffan Institute (including the free 
library), the infirmary, poorhousc and the Reid hall, founded 
by Peter Reid, a merchant in the burgh who also gave the public 
park. The burgh unites with Montrose, Arbroath, Brechm and 
Inverbervie (the Montrose group of burghs)' in returning one 
member to parliament. The Loch of Forfar, ij m. long by { m. 
wide, is drained by Dean Burn, and contains pike and perch. 
On a gravel bank or spit in the north-w6st of the lake stood 
a castle which was sometimes used as a residence by Margaret, 
queen of Malcolm Canmore. The staple industries are linen 
and jute manufactures, but brewing, tanning, bleaching, rope- 
making and iron-founding are also carried on. 

Forfar is at least as old as the time of Malcolm Canmore, for 
the first parliament after the defeat of Macbeth met in the old 
castle, which stood on a mound on the northern side of the 
town. The parliaments of William the Lion, Alexander II. 
and Robert II. also assembled within its walls. The towp, 
which was created a royal burgh by David I., was burnt down 
"about the middle of the 13th century. Edward 1 . captured the 


castle on one of his incursions, but in 1307 Robert Bruce seized 
it, put its defenders to the sword and then destroyed it, its site 
being now marked by the town cross. Previous to the reign of 
James VI. the weekly market was held on Sunday*, but after 
the union of the crowns parliament enacted that it should be 
held on Friday. The town sided with Charles 1 . during the 
Civil War, and Charles 11 . presented the Cross to it out of regard 
for the loyalty shown to his father. Forfar seems to have played 
a less reputable part in the persecution of witches. In 1661 a 
crown commission was issued for the trial of certain miscral.ile 
creatures, some of whom were condemned to be burnt. In the 
same year one John Ford for his services as a witeb-finder was 
admitted a burgess along with Lord Kinghorne. The witf'hcs^ 
bridle, a gag to prevent them from speaking whilst being led to 
execution, is still preserved in the county hall. One mile to the 
E. lie the ruins of Restennet Priory, where a son of Pobert 
Bruce was buried. For twenty-five years after the Reformation 
it was used as the parish church and afterwards by the ICpisco- 
palians, until they obtained a chapel of their own in 1822. 

FORFARSHIRE, or Angus, an eastern county of Scotland, 
bounded N. by the shires of Kincardine and Aberdeen, W. by 
Perthshire, S. by the Firth of Tay and E. by the North Sea. 
It has an area of 559,171 acres, or 873*7 sq. m. The island of 
Rossie and the Bell Rock belong to the shire. 

Forfarshire is characterized by great variety of surface and 
may be divided physically into four well-marked sections. In 
the most northerly of these many of the rugged masses of the 
Grampians are found ; this belt is succeeded by Stratlunore, 
or the Howe of Angus, a fertile valley, from 6 to 8 m. l)ro;id, 
which is a continuation of the Howe of the Mcarns, and runs 
south-westwards till it enters Strathcarn, to the south-vest oi 
Perth ; then come the Sidlaw Hills and a nuniber of isolated 
heights, which in turn give way to the plain of the coast and the 
Firth. The mountains are all in the northern division and belong 
to the Binchinnin group (sometimes rather inexactly called the 
Braes of Angus) of the Grampian ranges. Among the highest 
masses, most of which lie on or near the confines of the bordfring 
counties, are Glas Maol (3502 ft.) on the summit of whic h tlie 
shires of Aberdeen, l^rfar and Perth meet, Cairn-na-C-l^sIia 
(3484), Fafcrnie (3274), Broad Cairn (326S), CVe:ig i.eacach 
(3238), Tolmount (3i43)» Tom Buidhc (3140)^ Eriesh (31-:). 
Mount Keen (3077) and Mayar (3043), while peak.s of upwards of 
2000 ft. are numerous. The Sidlaw Hills — the greater part of 
which, however, belongs to Perthshire ^arc miuh le:-’s lofty 
and of less striking appearance. They have a brccidth of from 
3 to 6 m., the highest points within the county l)eing ('raigowl 
Hill (1493 ft.), Auchterhouse Hill (1399) and Gullow Hill (1242;. 
None of the rivers is navigable, and only three arc of ari\ im- 
portance. The Isla, rising in Cairn-na-Glasha, flows soutlvv'. iinl.'?, 
*then turns S.E. and finally S.W. till it enters the Tay after a 
course of 45 m. Its chief tributtiries on the riglit arc tin; .Aly th, 
Ericht and Liman, and on the left the New ion, rlclga.m and 
Dean. Near Bridge of Craig is the fall of Reeku* i iim (70 it.), 
so named from the fact that w'hen the stream is in flood the spray 
rises in a den.se cloud like smoke (reek). Near old Air he ( i>ile 
are the cascades called the Slug.s of Auchrannic. J'he North I.sk, 
formed by the confluence of the Lee and Mark :.t liuerniork, 
after a south-easterly course of 28 m. enters the North Sea 
3 m. N. of Montro.se. On the right bank it recei\es tlio West 
Water and Cruick and on the left the Tarf and Luther. It gi\ es 
the title of earl of Northesk to a branch of the (\irnegie family. 
The South Esk rises in the Grampians near Mount j’afernic and 
not far from its source forms the Pulls of Bachnagairn : alter 
flowing towards the south-east, it bends eastwards near l annadice 
and reaches the North Sea at Montrose, the length q| its course 
being 48 m. Its principal affluents are the Prosen on the right 
and the Noran on the left. It supplies the title of earl of Southesk 
to another branch of the Carnegies. The lalces arc small, llie 
two largest being the Loch of Forfar and the mountain-girt 
Loch Lee (i m. long by J m. wide). Lintrathen (circular in shape 
and about J m. across), to the north of Airlie Castle, supplies 
Dundee with drinking water. The glens of the Forfarshire 
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Grampians are remarkable for their beauty, and several of them 
for the wealth of their botanical specimens. The largest and 
finest of them are Glen Isla, in which are the ruins of Forter 
Castle, destroyed by Argyll in 1640, and the earl of Airlie’s 
shooting-lodge of the Tulchan ; Glen Clova, near the entrance 
to which stands Cortachy Castle, the seat of the earl of Airlie ; 
Glen Esk and Glen Prosen. 

Creoloqy. —A great earth fracture traverses this county from near 
Edzell on the N.E. to Lintrathen Loch on the S,W. Between 
C'ortachy and the south-western boundary this fault runs in Old 
Red vSandstoiie, hut north-east of that place it forms the junction 
lino of Silurian and Old Red \ and in a general way we may say 
that on the N.W. side of the fault the metamorphosed Silurian rocks 
arc found, while the remainder of the county is occupied by the Old 
Red Sandstone. On the margin of the disturbance the Silurian 
rocks are little-altered grey and green clay slates with bands of 
pebbly grit ; farther towards the N.W. we find the same rocks 
metamorphosed into mica schists and gneisses with pebbly quartzites. 
Rising up through the schists between Cam Bannock and Mount 
Battock IS a great mass of granite. The Old Red Sandstone extends 
from this county into Perthshire and Kincardineshire ; here some 
20,000 ft. of tlicbc deposits are seen ; an important part being formed 
of volcanic tuffs and lavas which are regularly inlerl^cdded in the 
sandstones and conglomerates. North of Dundee some of the lower 
beds are traversed by intrusive dolerites, and Dundee I^w is probably 
the remains of an old vent through which some of the contempor- 
aneous laviis, &'C., were discharged. The Old Red Rocks have been 
subjiT.tod to a good deal of folding, as may be seen along the coast. 
The priiicijml direction of strike is from N.E, to S.W. A synclinal 
fold occupies Strathmore, and betw’een Txingforgan and Montrose 
the northern oxtcn.sion of the Stdlaw Hills is an anticlinal fold. 
Two fish-bcaring beds occur in the county ; from the lower one many 
large Enrypterids have been obtained. The well-known paving 
flags of Arbroath belong to the lower part of the formation. l*he 
Upper Old Red Sandstone; is found only in one spot about a mile 
north of Arbroath. During the Glacial period the ice travelled 
south-eastward across Strathmore and over the Sidlaw Hills ; 
abundant evidence of this transporting agent is to be seen in the 
form of morainic depo.sits, the most striking of which is the great 
transverse barrier of Glenaim in tlie valley of the S. Esk, half a mile 
in iengtli and about 200 ft. high. Relics of the same period are 
found round the coast in the form of raised beaches at 100, 50 and 
25 f1, above the present sca-lcvcl. 

Climate and Agriculture . — On the whole the climate is healthy 
and favourable to agricultural pur.suits. The mean temperature 
for the year is 47-3° F., for January 38° and for July 59^, The 
average annual rainfall is 34 in., the coast being considerably 
drier than the uplands. In the low-lying districts of the south 
the harvest is nearly as early as it is in the rest of Scotland, but 
in the north it is often late. The principal wheat districts are 
Strathmore and the neighbourhood of Dundee and Arbroath ; 
and the yield is well up to the best Scottish average. Barley, 
an important crop, has increased steadily. Oats, however, 
though still the leading crop, liave somewhat declined. Potatoes 
are mostly grown near the seaboard in the higher ground ; turnips 
also are largely raised. The northern belt, where it is not waste 
land, has l)een turned into sheep walks and deer forests. The 
black-faced sheep are the most common in the mountainous 
country ; cross-bred sheep in the lowlands. Though it is their 
native county (where they date from 1808), polled Angus 
are not reared so generally as in the neighbouring shire of 
Aberdeen, but shorthorns are a favourite stock and Irish cattle 
are imported for winter-feeding. Excepting in the vicinity of 
the towns there are no dairy farms. Horses are raised success- 
fully, Clydesdales being the commonest breed, but the small 
native gurrons are now little used. Pigs also are reared. Save 
perhaps in the case of the crofts, or very small holdings of 
less than 10 acres, farm management is fully abreast of the 
time.s. 

Other Industries . — The staple industries are the jute and 
flax manufactures. Their headquarters arc in Dundee, but 
they flourish also at other places. Shipbuilding is carried on at 
Dundee, Arbroath and Montrose. The manufactures of jams, 
confectionery, leather, machinery, soap and chemicals, are all 
of gre*t and growing value. Sandstone quarries employ many 
hands and the deep-sea fisheries, of which Montrose is the centre, 
are of considerable importance. The netting of salmon at the 
mouth of the North Ei is also a profitable pursuit. 


Two railway companies serve the coun^. The North British, 
entering from the south by the Tay Bridge, follows the coast 
north-eastwards, sending off at Montrose a branch to Bervie. 
The Caledonian runs up Strathmore to Forfar, whence it diverges 
due east to Guthrie, where it again resumes its north-easterl>^ 
course to Dubton and Muiy^kirk ; it reaches Dundee from Perth 
by the shore of the estuary of the Tay, and sends branches from 
Dundee to Kirriemuir via Monikie and Forfar and to Alyth 
Junction via Newtyle, while a short line from Dubton gives it 
touch with Montrose. 

Population and Government. — The population was 277,735 in 
1891, and 284,083 in 1901, when 1303 spoke Gaelic and English, 
and 13 Gaelic only. The chief towns are Arbroath (pop. in 1901, 
22,398), Brechin (8941), Broughty Ferry (10,484), Carnoustie 
(5204), Dundee (161,173), Forfar (11,397), Kirriemuir (409^)? 
Monifieth (2134) and Montrose (12,427). Forfarshire returns 
one member to Parliament. It is a sheriffdom and there is a 
resident sheriff-substitute at Dundee and another at Forfar, 
the county town, and courts are held also at Arbroath. In 
addition to numerous board schools there are secondary schools 
at Dundee, Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar and Kirriemuir, 
and technical schools at Dundee and Arbroath. Many of the 
elementary schools earn grants for higher education. The county 
council and the Dundee and Arbroath town councils expend the 
“ residue ” grant in subsidizing science and art and technical 
schools and classes, including University College, the textile 
school, the technical institute, the navigation school, and the 
workshop schools at Dundee, the technical school at Arbroath, 
besides cookery, dairy, dress-cutting, laundry, plumbing and 
veterinary science classes at different places. 

Hislory.^ln the time of the Romans the country now known 
as Forfarshire was inhabited by Piets, of whose occupation 
there are evidences in remains of weems, or underground houses. 
Traces of Roman camps and stone forts are common, and there 
are vitrified forts at Finhaven, Dumsturdy Muir, the hill of 
Laws near Monifieth and at other points. Spearheads, battle- 
axes, sepulchral de|X)sits, Scandinavian bronze pins, and other 
antiquarian relics testify to periods of storm and stress before 
the land settled down into order, towards which the Church 
was a powerful contributor. In the earliest days strife was 
frequent. The battle in which Agricola defeated Galgacus is 
supposed to have occurred in the Forfarshire Grampians (a.d. 
84); the Northumbrian King Egfrith and the Pictish king 
Burde fought near Dunnichen in 685, the former being slain ; 
conflicts with the Danes took place at Aberlemno and other 
spots ; Elpin king of the Scots was defeated by Aengus in the 
parish of Liff in 730 ; at Rcstennet, about 835, the Piets and 
Scots had a bitter encounter. In later times the principal 
historical events, whether of peace or war, were more immediately 
connected with burghs than with the county as a whole. There 
is some doubt whether the county was named Angus, its title 
for several centuries, after a legendary Scottish prince or from 
the hill of Angus to the east of the church of Aberlemno. It 
was early governed by hereditaiy^ earls and was made a hereditary 
sheriffdom by David 11 . I'he first earl of Angus (by charter of 
1389) was George Douglas, an illegitimate son of the ist earl 
of Douglas by Margaret Stuart, who was countess of Angus in 
her own right. On the death of the ist and only duke of Douglas, 
who was also 13th earl of Angus, in 1761, the earldom merged 
in the dukedom of Hamilton. Precisely when the shire became 
known by the name of the county town has not been ascertained, 
but probably the usage dates from the i6th century. Among 
old castles are the roofless square tower of Red Castle at the 
mouth of the Liman ; the tower of the castle of Auchinleck ; 
the stronghold of Inverquharity near Kirriemuir ; the castle of 
Finhaven ; the two towers of old Edzell Castle ; the ruins of 
Melgund Castle, which are fairly complete ; the small castle of 
Newtyle, and the old square tower and gateway of the castle 
of Craig. 

Sec A. JoTvisc, Memorials of Angus and Mearns (Edinburgh, 
1895) ; Land of the Lindsays (Edinburgh* 1882) ; Epitaphs and 
Inscriptions (Edinburgh, 1S79) ; Earl o£ Crawford, Lives of the 
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(London, 1835) ; Sir W. Praser, History of thi Carnsf^es 
fEd«wiJ(gh^ 1867) ; A. Ht Hi^ricui Castles and Mansions 

(PaiglaY, ^89 c^ ; G. History of Arbroath (Arbroath, 1876) : 

D. D. BlapR, History of Brscliin (Edinburgh, 1867), 

TORPBITURE (ftom forfeit/* originally an offence, and 
hence a fine exacted as a penalty for such ; derived through the 
0 . Fr. forfait, from the late Lat. forts factum, a trespass, that 
which is done forts, outside), in English law, the term applied 
(i) to loss or liability to the loss of property in consequence of 
an offence or breach of contract ; (2) to the property of which 
the party is deprived. 

Under the common law, conviction and attainder on indict- 
ment for treason or felony was followed not only by forfeiture 
of the life of the offender, but also by forfeiture of his lands and 
goods. In the case of treason all the traitor'^ lands of* whomso- 
ever holden were forfeited to the king ; in the cose of felony 
including felo^Je-se, or suicide), the felon’s lands escheated 
excecidertmt) to his immediate lord, subject to the king’s right 
to waste them for a year and a day. This rule did not apply 
to lands held in gavelkind in the county of Kent. The goods 
of traitors and felons were forfeited to the king. TI10 desdre of 
the king and his officers to realize the profits of these forfoitums 
was one of the chief motnveB for instituting the circuits of the 
king’s justices throughout England ; and from time to time 
conflicts arose from attempts by these justices to extend the 
law of treason — under which the king levied all the forfeitures — 
at the expense of felony, in which the lord of the felon benefited 
by the escheats. As regards theft, the king’s rights overrode 
those of the owner of the stolen property, until, in the* reign of 
ITcnry VIII., provision was made for restitution of the goods 
to the owner if he prosecuted the thief to Gon^MGtion. In Pepys’s 
Diary, 21st of January ifi< 57 ~i 668 , will be found an illustration 
of the working of the old kw. We find that on- the suicide 
of his brother-in-law, Pfepys at once applied to the king personally 
and obtained a grant of the brother-in-law s estate in fafvour 
of his widow and children should the inquest find a verdict of 
felo‘de-se. It was common practice for persotis anticipating 
conviction for treason or felony to assign all their property to 
others to avoid the forfeiture ; and in some instances the accused 
refused to plead to the indictment and endured the peim forte 
et dure, until death supervened, to avoid these consoquencos 
of conviction. The royal rights to forfeitures arising within 
particular areas were frequently granted by charter to corpora^ 
tions or individuals. In 1897 courts had to interpret such 
charters granted to the town of Nottingham i» 131?^ and 1448. 
All forfeitures and escheats with respect to conviction and 
attainder for* treason and felony were aix)lislied as from the 
4th of July 1870, except forfeitures consequent upon the- now 
disused process of outlawry, and the forfeitures mdudtd in -the 
penalties of praemunire. 

The term “ forfeit** 19 also applied to penalties imposed by 
statute for acts or omissions which are ncithor^treasonable nor 
felonious. In such- statutes- the forfeitune eniures in favour of 
the crown unless the statute indicates another destination ; 
and unless a particulhr method of enforcing the forfeiture is 
indicated it is enforceable as a debt to the crown and has priority 
as such. The words “ forfeit and pay ” are often used in imposing 
a pecuniary penalty for a petty misdemeanour, gnd where they 
are used the court dealing with the case must not only convict 
the offender but adjudicate as to the forfeiture. 

Statutory forfeitures in some cases extend to specific chattels, 
e,g, of a- British merchant- ship when her chfiwacter as such 
is fraudulently dissimulated (Merch. Shipp. Act 18^4, ss. 70, 76), 
or of goods smuggled in contravention of the customs' acts or 
books introduced in violation of the copyright acts. Recognis- 
ances are said to be forfeited when the conditions are broken 
and an order of court is made for their enforcement as a crown 
debt against the persons bound by them. 

The term “ forfeiture ** is now most commonly used with 
reference to real property, ue. with reference to the rights of 
lords of the manor or lessors to determine the estate or interest 
of a copyholder or lessee for breach of the customary or con- 


tracbual terms of tenure; It is also applied to express ihe 
deprivation of aJimited owner of settled property,real or personal, 
for breach of the conditions by^ which his rights are limited ; 
e.g. by becoming bankrupt or attempting to charge or alienate/ 
his interest. As a general rule,, the courts “ kan against for- 
feitures ** of this, kind ; and ere astute to defeat the claim of the 
superior landlord or other person seokong to enforce them. 
By It^slatioa of x88i and there is- jurisdiction to grant 
relief upon terms, against the forfeittinet of a lease for breach of 
certain classes of covenant, e:g. to pay rent or to insure. 

F 0 B 15 ERY (derived through the French from Latin jahricarc, 
to construct), in English law, “ the fraudulent making or altera- 
tion of a writing to the prejudice of atnother man’s right,” or 
‘^the false making, or making malo ammo, of any written 
iastniment for the purpose of fraud or deceit.” This definition, 
it will be seen,, comprehends all fraudulent tampering with 
documents. “ Not only the fabrication and false making of the 
wholb of a written instrument, but a fraudulent insertion, altera- 
tion or erasure, er^Tii of a letter, in any material part of a true 
instrument whereby a new operation is given to it, will amount 
to forgery, — and this though it be afterwards executed by 
another person ignorant of the deceit ” (Russell on Crimes and 
Misdemvanonrs, vol. ii.). Changing the word Dale into Sale 
in a lca.se, so tliat it appears to be a lease of the manor of Sale 
instead of the manor of Dale, is a forgery. And when a country 
banker’s note was made payable at the house of a banker in 
London who failed, it was held to be forgery to alter the name 
of such London banker to that of another London banker with 
whom the country banker Imd subsequently made his notes 
payable. As to the fraud, “ an intent to defraud is presumed 
to exist if it appears that at the time when the false document 
'was made there was in existence a specific person, ascertained 
or unascertained, capable of being defrauded thereby ; and this 
presumption is not rebutted by proof that the offender took or 
intended to take measures to prevent such person from being 
dfcfraudcd in fart, nor by the fact that he had or. thought he had 
a right to the thing to be obtained by the false document ” 
(Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Last), Thus when a man 
makes a false acceptance to a bill of exchange, and circulates it, 
intending to take it up and actually taking it up before it is 
presented for payment, he is guilty of forgery. Even if it be 
proved as a matter of fact that no person could be defrauded 
(as when A forges a. cheque in B’s name on a bank from which 
B had withdrawn his account)^ the intent to defraud will be 
presumed. But it would appear that if A knew that B had 
withdrawn his account, the absence of fraudulent intention 
would he inferred. A general intention to cheat the public is 
no.t the kind of fraud' necessary to constitute forgery. Thus if 
a quack forges a diploma of the college of surgeons, in order 
to make people believe that he is a member of that body, he is 
not guilty of fbi:gerj\ 

The crime of. forger)* in EngBsh. law has been from time to 
time dealt with in an enormous number of statutes. It was 
first made a statutory offence in 1562, and was punishable by 
fine, by standing in the pilloiy, having both ears cut off, the 
nostrils slit up and seared, the forfeiture of land and perpetual 
imprisonment. It was made capital, without benefit of dergy 
in 1634. The most notable cases of those who have suffered 
the extreme peaialty of the law are those of the Rev. Dr W. 
Dodd in. 1777, for forging Lord Chesterfield's name on a bond, 
and Henry Fauntleroy, a partner in the banking-house of 
Marsh, Sibbald & Co., for this appropriation by means of 
forged instruments of money entrusted to the bank, in 182*4. 
“ Anthony HUmmond, in the titl'e Forgery of his Criminal Code, 
has enumerated more than 400 statutes which contain jutrdsions 
against the off fence *’ (Sir J. T. Coleridge’s notes to Bftekstone) 
Blackstone notices the increasing severity of the legislature/ 
against forgery, and says that through the number of these 
general and special provisions there is now hardly a case possible 
to be conceived wherein forgeiy that tends to defraud, whether 
in the name of a real or fictitious person, is not made a capital 
crime.” These acts were consolidated in 1830, The fater 
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statutes, fixing penalties from penal sei^ntude for life downwards, 
were consolidated by the Forgery Act i86i. It would take too 
much space to enumerate all the varieties of the offence with 
their appropriate punishments, 'fhe following condensed 
summary is based upon diapter xlv. of Sir J. Steen’s Di^sl 
of the Criminal Law : 

1. Forgeries piinishabF^ with penal servitude for life as a maximum 
are — 

[a) Forgeries of the great seal, privy seal, &c. 

Forgeries of translers ol stocH, India bonds, exchequer bills, 
baiik-not'cs, deedsj wills, bills of exchange, Arc. 

if) Oblilciuitioru-. or .ilturations of crossing on a cluHpie. 

\d) Forgeries of registers ol birth, Ac., or of cojiii^s thereof and 
others. 

2 . Forgerie.s punishable with fourteen years' penal servitude arc — 

(«) I'brgeruss of debentures. 

\h) Forgeries of docunuaits relating to the registering of deeds, Ac. 

(f) Forgeries of instnunents purporting to be made by the account- 
ant general and other olhcers of the court ol cLiancery^ Arc. 

(d) l-)rnwiug bill of exchange, Ac., on accouul of another, per 
procuration or otherwise, without authority. 

(6*) Oldjiiniiig property b)- means ol a forged instrument, knowing 
it to be forgiul, or by probate obtained on a forged will, false oath, Ac. 

3. Forg(*rles punishable with .seven years’ penal sendtnde ; — 
Forgeries ot seals of courts, of the process of courts, of certificates, 
and of documents to be used in evidenci*, Ac. 

By the Merchandwe Murks Acte 1887 and i8qi, foi^ery of 
trade marks is an offence punishable on couvietion by indictment 
with imprisonment not exceeding two years or to fine, or both, 
and on conviction by .summary proceedings with imprisonment 
not exceeding four months or with a fine. 

I'he P'orged Transfers Act i8gi, made retrospective by the 
Forged 'rramsfens Act 1S92, enables companies and local 
authorities to make compensation by a cash payment out of 
their funds for any los.s arising from a transfer of tlieir stocks, 
shares or securities through a forged transfer. 

[hii/ec/ States. — P'orgeiy^ is made a erhne by statute in most 
if not all the states, in addition to being a common law cheat. 
These statutes ha\'e much enlarged the common definition of 
this crime. It is also made a crime by a Federal stiitutc (U.S. 
Rev. Stat., ch. 5), which includes forger}^ of national banknotes, 
letters patent, public bid, record, signature of a judge, land 
warrants, powers of attorney, ships’ papers or custom-house 
doeiunents, certificates of naturalization, Ac. ; the punishment 
is by fine or by imprisonment from one to fifteen years with or 
without hard labour. 

In Illinois, fraudulently connecting together different parts 
of several l)anknotes or oilier genuine instruments so as to pro- 
duce one additional note or instrument with intent to. pa^s all 
as genuine, is a forgery of each of them (Rev. Stats, lyoi, ch. 
38, § 108). The alleged in.strumcnt mu.st be apparently capable 
of defrauding {Goodman v. People [1907], 228, 111 . 154). 

In Massachusetts, forgery of any note, certificate or bill of 
credit issued by the state treasurer and receiver general, or by 
any other olficer, for a debt of that commonwoftlth, or a bank 
bill of any bank, is punishable by imprisonment for life or any 
term of years (Rev. Laws 1902, ch. 209, §§ 4 and 5). 

In New York, forgery includes the false making, counterfeiting, 
alteration, erasure or obliteration of a genuine instrument 
(Penal Code, ^ 520). An officer or agent of a corporation who 
with intent to defraud sells, pledges or issues a fraudulent scrip, 
share certificate, is- guilty of forgery in third degree. Falsely 
making any instrument w'hich purports to be issued by a colora- 
tion bearing a. pretended signature of a person falsely indicated 
as an officer of the company, is forgery Just as if such person 
werei in tiPUib. anch officer {id. § 519). Counterfeiting railroad 
tickets is forger)' in the third degree. Falsely certifying that 
the execution of a, deed has been acknowledged is forgery {id. 
§511). So also is the forging a fictitious name {People v. Browne 
[1907], T03: N.Y, suppl. 903). Punishment for forgery in the 
first degree may be twenty years, in the secondi degree ten years, 
in the third degree five years. 

In Pennsylvania, fraudulently making, signing, altering, utter- 
ing or publishing any written instrument other than bank bills, 
cliques 02 drafts, punishable by fine imprisonment 


** by separate or solitary confinement at labour for a term not 
exceeding ten years (L 1860, March 31); forging bank bills, 
&c., for a term not exceeding five years. Defadng, removing, 
or counterfeitmg brands from lumber floating in any river is 
punishable by imprisonment for a term not exceeding two )^rs 
or a fine (L. 1887, Mjiy 23). Fraudulently using the registered 
mark of another on lumber is punishable by fine or imprisonment 
by solitary confineanent for a term not exceeding throe years {id.)* 

In Tennessee, forgery may be committed by t}"pewriting the 
body of and signature to an instrument which may be the subject 
of forgery (iQ(is ; State v. Bradley, 116 Tenn. 711)* 

In Vermont, the act of 1004, p. 135, no. ti5, § 24, authorizes 
licensees to sell intoxicating liquors only on the written pre- 
scription of a legally cjualified physician stating that it “ is given 
and necessary for medicinal use." It was held that a preseriptioii 
containing no such statement was, invalid and the alteration 
thereof was not forgery (1906 ; Stair v. McManus, 78 St. 433). 

Autuokities.- Pollock and IMaitland, History of EnpJisJi Law', 
Stephen, Digest of Criminal Law ; llistnrv of Criminal Law ; L. O. 
Pike, Hislarv of Crime in Enf>land, 1873-1876; Ru.s.sell, On Crimes; 
Ai’chbold, C riminal Pleadings. 

FOMBT-Wffi-MOT, or S{:okiMON-rTB.\s.s (Ger. Ver^issmein^ 
nicht, Fr. grhniUet, scarpionne). the nam popularly applied to 
the small annual or perennial herbs forming the genus Myosolis 
of the natural order Boragiuauar., so called from the Greek 
/Avs*, a mouse, and oi\, an ear, on account of the shape of the 
leaves. The genus Ls represented in Europe, north A.sia, North 
America and Australia, ojk! is characterized by oblong or linear 
stem-leaves, flowers in terminal scorpioid c)^mes, small blkrt, 
pink or white flowers, a fi\T-deft persistent calyx, a salvcr- 
or funnel-shaped corolla, having its mouth closed by five short 
scales and hard, smooth, shining nutlets. The common or true 
forget-me-not, M. pahistris, is a perennial plant growing to a 
height of 6 to 18 in., with rootstock creeping, stem clothed 
willi lax spreading hairs, leaves light green, and somewhat 
shining, buds pink, becoming blue as they expand, and corolla 
rotate, broiid, with retuse lobes, and bright blue with a yellow 
centre. The divisions of the calyx extwid only about one-third 
the length of the corolla, wheueas in the other British species 
of Myosolis it is deeply cleft. The forget-me-not, a favourite 
with poets, and the symbol of constancy, is a frequent ornament 
of brooks, rivers and ditches, and, according to an old German 
tradition, received its name from the last words of a knight who 
was drowned in the attempt to procure the flower for his lady. 
It attiiinfi its greatest perfection under cultivation, and, as it 
flowers throughout the sumifaer, is used with good effect for 
garden borders ; a variety, M. strigtdosa, is more hair)' and erect, 
and its flowers are smaller. In M. versicolor the flowers are 
yellow when first open and change generally to a dull blu^; 
sometimes they are permanently yellowish-white. Of the species 
in cultivation, M. dissiiiflora, ^ to 8^ ftifge hairosowe 
abundant sky-blue flowers, is the best and earli^ floweriog 
from February onwards ; it does well in light cool soils, prefer- 
ring peaty ones, and should be renewed annually from seeds or 
cuttings. M. rupicola, or M. alpestris, 2 to. 3 ml, intsnsc' biiac, 
is a fine rock plant, preforring shady situations and gritty 
soil ; M. azorica (a native of the Azores) with purple, ultimately 
blue flowers about half an inch across, has a similar habit but 
larger flowers ; M. sylvatica, i ft., blue, pink or white, used for 
spring bedding, should be sown annually in August. 

FORGING, the craft of the smith, or blacksmith," exercised 
on malleable iron and steel, in the production of works of c»- 
structive utility and of ornament. It differs from founding 
{q.v.) in the fact that the metal is never melted. It is essentially 
a moulding process, the iron or steel being worked at a full red, 
or white, heat when it is in a plastic and more or less pasty 
condition. Consequently the tools used are in the main counter- 
parts of the shapes desired, and they mould by impact. All the 
operations of forging may be reduced to a few veiy simple on« : 
(i) Reducing or drawing down from a, larger to a smaller section 
(“ fullering ” and “ swaging ")i; (fs) entekigement of a sraaUer 
to a laiger portion (“ upsottkig **); fe) or turning round 
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to any angle or curvature; (4) uniting one piece of metal to 
another (“ welding ”) ; (5) the formation of holes by punching ; 
and (6) severance, or cutting off. These include all the operations 
that are done at the anvil. In none of these processes, the last 
excepted, is the use of a sharp cutting tool involved, and therefore 
there is no violence done to the fibre of the malleable metal. Nor 


have the tools of the smith any sharp edges, except the cutting- 
off tools or “ setts.” The essential fact of the flow of the metal, 
which is viscous when at a full red heat, must never be lost sight 
of ; and in forging wrought iron the judgment of the smith must 
be exercised in arranging the direction of the fibre in a way best 
calculated to secure maximum strength. 

FullorinR denotes the preliminary roughing-down of the material 
between tools having convex edges ; swaging, the completion or 
finishing process between swages, or dies of definite sliape, 
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nearly hemispherical in form. When a bar has to be re- 
duced from larger to smaller dimension.s, it is laid upon a 
fuller or round-faced stake, .set in the anvil, or, in some 
cases, on a flat face (fig. i), and blows are dealt upon that portion 

of the face which lies exactly 
opposite with a fullering 
tool A, grasped by a rather 
loosely -fitting handle and 
struck on its head by a 
sledge. The position of the 
piece of work is quickly 
changed at brief intervals 
in order to bring successive 
portions under the action 
of the swages until the re- 
duction is completed ; the 
upper face, and if a bottom 
fuller is used the under face also, is thus left corrugated slightly. 
These corrugations are then removed either by a flatter, if the sur- 
faces are nlane (fig. 2), or by hollow swages, if the cross section is 
circular (fig. 3). Spring swages (fig. 4) are frequently used instead 
of separate “ top and bottom tools.'* Frequently swaging is prac- 





tised at once, without the preliminary detail of fullering. It is 
adopted when the amount of reduction is slight, and also when a 
steam hammer or other type of power hammer is available. This 
process of drawing down or fullering is, when practicable, adopted in 
preference to either up.settiiig or welding, because it is open to no 
objection, and involves no risk of damage to the material, while it 

improves the ftietal 
by consolidating its 
’^bres. -But its 
limitations in anvil 
Fig. 4. work lie ,, in the 

t(?diousiiess of the 

operation, when the part to l)e reduced is very much less in 
diameter, and very much longer, than the original piece of bar. 
Then there are other alternatives. 

If a long bar is required to have an enlargement at any portion of 
its length, not very much larger in diameter than the bar, nor of 
VmttInM, length, upsetting is the method adopted. The part 
* to be enlarged is heated, the parts adjacent remaining 
cold, and an end is hammered, or else lifted and dropped heavily 
) on the anvil or on an iron plate, with the result that the heated por- 
tion becomes both shortened and eiflarged (figs. 5 and 6). This 
process is only suitable for relatively short lengths, and has the dis- 
advantage that the fibres of wrought iron are lialile to open, and so 
^use weakening of the upset portion. But steel, which has no 
direcUon of fibre, can be upset without injury; this method is 
therefore commonly adopted in steel work, in power pre.s.scs to an 
equal extent with drawing down. Tlie alternative to upsetting is 
graerally to weld a larger to a smaller bar or section, or to encircle 
the bar with a ring and weld the two (fig. 7), and then .to impart 
any shape desired to the ring in swages. 

Bending is effected either by the hammer or by the simple exerd.se 
Of leverage, the heated bar being pulled round a fulcrum. It is 
always, when practicable, preferable to cutting out a curved or 



angular shape with a hot sett or to welding. The continuity of 
the fibre in iron is preserved by bending, and the risk of an im- 
perfect weld is avoided. Hence it is a simple and safe 
process which is constantly being performed at the anvil. 

An objection to sharp bends, or those having a small radius, is that 
the fibres become extended on the outer radius, the cross section being 



at the same time reduced below that of the bar itself. This is met by 
imparting a preliminary amount of upsetting to the part to be bent, 
sutiicicul to counteract the amount of reduction due to extension 
of the fibres. A familiar example is seen in the comers of dip 
cranks. 

The property possessed by pieces of iron or steel of uniting auto- 
gencously while in a condition of semi-fu.sion is very valuable. 
When portions which dilTer greatly in dimensions have to ^ . . 
be united, welding is the only method practicable at llie ® 
anvil. It is also generally the best to adopt when union has to be 
made between pieces at right angles, or when a piece on whicli 
much work has to be done is required at the end of a long plain bar, 
as in the tension rods of cranes and other structures with eyes, 
The art of welding depends chiefly on having perfectly clean joint 
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faces, free from scale, so that metal can unite to metal ; union 
would be prevented by the presenc(‘ of o\ifl(‘ or ol dirt, Also it is 
essential to have a temperature sufficiently high, yet not sucli as to 
overheat the metal. A dazzling white, at which small particles of 
metal begin to drop off, is suitable for iron, but .steel must not be 
made so hot. A very lew hammer blow.s suflice to e fleet the actual 
union ; if the joint be faulty, no amount of subsequent hammering 
will weld it. The forms of weld-joints include the scarf (figs. 8 and 
9), the butt (fig. 10), the V (fig. ii) and the glut, one form of which 

Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 


is shown in fig. 12 ; the illustrations are of bars prepared for welding. 
These forms give the smith a suitable choice for different conditions. 
A convexity is imparted to the joint faces in order to favour the 
expulsion of slag and dirt during the clo,sing of the joint ; these 
undesirable matters become entangled between concave faces. 
The ends are upset or enlarged in order to leave enough metal to be 
dressed down flush, by swaging or by flattering. The proportional 
lengths of the joint faces shown are those which conform to good 
practice. The fluxes used for welding arc numerous. Sand alone 
IS generally dusted on wrought iron, but 
steel requires borax applied on the joint 
while in the fire, and also dusted on the 
joint at the anvil and on the face of the 
latter itself. Electric welding is largely 
taking the place of the hand process, 
but machines are required to maintain 
the parts in contact during the passage Fig, 12, 

of the current. Butt joints are employed, 

and a large quantity of power is absorbed, but the output is im- 
mensely greater than that of hand-made welds. ^ 

When holes are not very large they are formed Jpr punching, 
but large holes arc preferably produced by bending a rod round 
and welding it, so forming an eye (fig. 13). Small holes 
are often punched simply as a preliminaiy stage in the 
formation of a larger hole by a process of drifting. A piece of work 
to be punched is supported either on the anvil or on a ring of metal 
termed a bolster, laid on the anvil, through which the burr, when 
severed, falls. But in making small holes through a thick mass, 
no burr is produced, the ihetm yielding sideways and forming an 
enlargement or boss. Examples cornr in the wrought iron stanchions 
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tiiat carry light hand railing. In such cases the hole has to be 
punched from each face^ meeting in the centre. Punching under 
DOwer hammers is done similarly, but occupies less time. 

The cutting-off or severance of material is done either on hot or 
cold metal. In the first case the chisels used, “ hot setts," have 
„ . keener cutting angles than those employed for the second, 

%^utung~ termed " cold setts." One sett is held in a hole in the 
® * anvil face, the " anvil chisel," the other is handled and 

struck with a sledge. 

The difference between iron and steel at the forge is that iron 
possesses a very marked fibre whereas steel does not. Many 
forgings therefore must be made differently according as they are 
in iron or in steel. In the first the fibre must never be allowed 
to run transversely to the axis of greatest tensile or bending 
stress, but must be in line therewith. For this reason many 
forgings, of which a common eye or loop (fig. 13) 
is a typical example, that would be stamped 
from a solid piece if made in steel, must be 
bent round from bar and welded if in wrought 
iron. Further, welding which is practically 
uniformly trustworthy in wrought iron, is dis- 
trusted in steel. The difference is due to the 
very fibrous character of iron, the welding of 
which gives much less anxiety to the smith 
than that of steel. Welds in iron are frequently 
made without any flux, those in steel never. 
Though mention has only been made of iron and 
steel, other alloys are forged, as those of 
aluminium, delta metal, &c. But the essential operations are 
alike, the differences being in temperature at which the forging 
is done and nature of the fluxes used for welding. For 
hardening and tempering, an important section of smith’s work, 
sec Annealin(;. 

Die Forcing . — The smith operating by hand uses the above 
methods only. There is, however, a large and increasing volume 
of forgings produced in other ways, and comprehended under 
the general terms, “ die forging ” or “ drop forging.^* 

Little proof is needed to show that the various operations 
done at the anvil might be performed in a more expeditious 
way by the aid of power-operated appliances ; for the elementary 
processes of reducing, and enlarging, bending, punching, &c.,are 
extremely simple, and the most elaborate forged work involves 
only a repetition of these. The fact that the material used is 
cntir(^ly plastic when raised to a white heat is most favourable 
to the method of forging in matrices or dies. A white hot mass 
of metal can be placed in a matrix, and stamped into shape in a 
few blows under a hammer with as much ease as a medal can be 
stamped in steel dies under a coining press. But much detail 
is involved in the translation of the principle into practice. The 
parallel between coining dies and forging dies does not go far. 
The blank for the coin is prepared to such exact dimensions that 
no surplus material is left over by the striking of the coin, which 
is struck while cold. But the blank used in die forging is generally 
a shapeless piece, taken without any preliminary preparation, 
a mere lump, a piece of bar or rod, which may be square or round 
irrespective of whether the ultimate forging is to be square, or 
round, or flat or a combination of forms. At the verge of the 
welding heat to which it is raised, and under the intensity of 
the impact of hammer blows rained rapidly on the upper die, 
the metal yields like lead, and flows and fills the dies. 

Herein lies a difference between striking a coin and moulding 
a forging. A large amount of metal is squeezed out beyond the 
concavity of the forging dies, and this would, if allowed to flow 
over between the joints, prevent the dies from being closed on 
the forging. There are two methods adopted for removing this 

fin,” or “ flash ” as it is termed, one being that of suppression, 
applicable to circular work, the other that of stripping, applied 
to almost all other cases. 

The suppression of fin means that the circular bar is rotated in the 
dies (fig. 14) through a small arc, alternating between every few 
blows, with the result that the fin is obliterated immediately when 
formed, this being done at the same time that reduction of section 
is being effected over a portion or the whole of the bar. 

Stripping means that when a considerable amount of fin has 



been formed, it is removed by laying the forging on a die pierced 
right through with an opening of the same shape and area as the 
lorging, and then dealing the forging a blow with the hammer. 
The forging is thus knocked through the die, leaving the severed 


or stripped fin behind. The 
forging is then returned to 
the dies and again treated, 
and the stripping may be 
repeated twice, or even 
oftener, before the forging 
can be completed. 

Figs. 15 and 16 illustrate 
the bottom dies of a set for 
forging in a particular form 
of eye, the top dies being of 
exactly tlic same shape. The 
first operation takes place in 
fig. 15, in which a bar of 
metal is reduced to a globular 
and cylindrical form, being 
constantly rotated mean- 
while. The shank portion is 
then drawn down in the 
parallel recess to the left. 
The shape of the eye is com- 
pleted in fig. 16,” and the 
shank in the rece.ss to the left 



Fig. 14. 


of that. Fig. 17 shows how a lever is stamped between top and 
bottom dies. The hole in the larger boss is formed by punching, 
the punches nearly meeting in the centre, and the centre for the hole 
to be drilled subsequently in the smaller boss is located by a conical 
projection in the top die. 




Fig. 15. Fig. 10. 


It is evident that tlie methods of die forging, tliougli only explained 
here in barest outline, constitute a principle of extensive application. 

An intricate or ornamental forging, which might occupy a smith a 
quarter of a day in making at the anvil, can often be produced in 
dies within five minutes (fig. 18). On the other hand, there is the 
cost of the preparation of the dies, which is often heavy, so that the 
question of method is resolved into the relative one of the cost of 



Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 


dies, distributed over the number of identical forgings required. 
From this point of view it is clear that given say a thousand forgings, 
ordered all alike, the cost of even expensive dies distributed over 
the whole becomes only an infinitesimal amount per forging. 

There is, further, the very important fact that forgings which 
arc produced in dies are uniform and generally of more exact dimen- 
sions than anvil-made articles. This is seen to be an advantage* 
when forgings have to be turned or otherwise tooled in the engineer’s 
machine shop, since it lessens the amount of work required there. 
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j 49 a very eMic eysteq^^ and herein hes 
ough it reaches ite highest development when 
thousands of similar pieces arc wanted, it is also adaptable to n 
hundred^ or even to a dosen, siiuihur forgings. 
In such cases eiconomy is secured by uaiiig dies 
of a fiheapobaracter ; or, by employii^ 
such dies as supplementary to anvil work for 
effecting neat finish to more precise dimen- 
sions than can be ensured at the anvil. In 
the first case use is made of dies of cast iron 
moulded from patterns (hg. %q) inHteud of 
having their matrices lalxuriously cut io steel 
with drills, chisels and mihing tools, In the 
lecond, preliminary drawing down is done 
under the steam hammer, and bending and 
welding at tlie anvU, or under the steam 
hammer, until the forgings are broughtapproxi- 
mately to their iin«U shape and dimtaiaions. 
Than they are reheated and inserted in the dies, when a few blows 
undnr the steam or drop hammer suffice to impart a neat and accurate 
fini^i. 
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TIm lunitatiotiAof rlie forging are chiofly those due to large dimen- 
sions. The system is most successful for the smallest forgings and 
dies which can be handled by one man without the assistance of 
cranes ; and massive forgings are not required in such large numl>er.s 
as are those oi sniaU dinumsions. But there are many largo articles 
manufactured which do not utricUy come under the tortn forgings, 
in which the aid of dies actuated by powiwfuX hydraulic presses is 
utilized. These include work that is bent, drawn and shaped 
from steel pJiite^ of whieli the fittings of railway wagons constitute 
by far the largest proportion. The dies used for some of these are 
ma.ssive, and a lauglc squeeze from tfie ram of the hydraulic press 
employed bends tiic steel plate between the dies to shape at once. 
Fairly massive forgings are also produced in these presses. 

Die forging in its higliest developments invades the craft of the 
skilled smith, In shops where it is adopted entirely, the only 
craftsmen rc(|ulrcd arc the few who have general cliargc of the 
shops. The men who attend to the machines are not smitlis, 
but unskilled helpers. (J. G. H.) 

FORK (Lat. furca)^ an implement formed of two or more 
prongi at the end of a shait or hiindle, the most familiar type 
of which is the table-fork for use in eating. In agriculture and 
horticulture the fork is used for pitching hay, and othor green 
crops, manure, &c, ; commonly this has two prongs, “ tines ” ; 
for digging, breaking up surface soil, preparing for hand weeding 
and for planting the three-pronged fork b used. The word is 
also applied to many objects which are characterized by branching 
ends, as the tuning-fork, with two branching metal prongs, 
which on being struck vibrates and gives a musical note, used to 
give a standard of pitch ; to the brandling into two streanvs 
of a river, oar the junction where a tributary runs into the main 
river; and in the human body, to that part where the legs 
branch off from the trunk. 


The jurca, two pieces of wood fastened together in the iform 
of the letter A, was used by the Romans as an instrument of 
punishment. It was placed over the shoulderg of the criminal, 
and his hands were fastened to it, condemned slaves were com- 
pelled to carry it about with them, and those sentenced to be 
flogged would be tied to it ; crucifixions were sornetirries carried 
out on a similar shaped instrument. From the gre^rt defeat of 
the Romans by the Samnites at the battle of the Caudine Forks 
{Furculae Caudtntte\ a narrow gorge, where the vanquished 
were compelled to pass under the yoke (jugim), as a sign of 
submission, the expression “ to pass through or under the forks ” 
has been loosely used of such a disgraceful surrender. The 
“ forks in any allusion to tliis defeat should refer to the topo- 
graphical name and not to the jii^wij which consisted of two 
upright spears with a third placed transversely as a crqss-bar. 

FORKEL, JOHANN NIKOLAUS (1749-1818), German 
musician, was born on the 22nd of February 1749 at Meedcr 
in Cobuig. He was the son of a cobbler, and as a practical 
musician, especially as a pianoforte player, achieved some 
eminence ; but bis claims to a more abiding name rest chiefly 
upon his litemiy skill and deep reaearch as an historian of musical 
science and litenature. He was an enthusiastic admirer of J. S. 
Bach, whose music he did much to popuhirire. His libraiy, 
which was accuintilated with care and discrimination at a tune 


when rare ibooks were cheap, ionai a vaduable nortien of Ae 
royal library m Beriin and also of the libra^ of the Kdi^licher 
Institut fiir Kirchenmusik. He was otganist to ihe uhivecrity 
church of Cottingen, obtained the degree of doctor of philosop^, 
and in 1778 became musical director of the univeraity. He died 
at Ghttingen on the 20th of March iSr8. The following is a list 
of his principal works : tfher die Theorie der Musik (Gottingen, 
1777); Musikalisch kritische (Gotha, 1778); AUgemeine 

GestMehte dm Mmtk (Leipzig, 1788). The last is his most im- 
portant work. He also wrote a DicHonaiy of Musical Literature, 
which is full of valuable material. To his musical compositions, 
which are numerous, little interest is to-day to be attached. 
But it is worth noting that he wrote variations on the English 
national anthem ‘‘ God save the king ” for the clavichord, and 
that Abt Vogler wrote a sharp criticism on them, whidi appeared 
at Frankfort in 1793 together with a set of variations as he 
conceived they ought to be written. 

FORLi (anc. Forum Livii), a town and episcopal see of Emilia, 
Italy, the capital of tl^ province of Forli, 40 m. S.E. of Bologna 
by rail, 108 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (r90T) 15461 (town); 
43,321 (commune). Forli is situated on the railway between 
Bologna and Rimini. It is connected by steam tramways ^ ith 
Ravenna and Meldola, and by a road through the Apennines 
with Pontassierve. The church of 5 . Mercuriale stands in the 
principal square, and contains, besides paintings, some good 
carved and inlaid choir stalls by Alessandro dei Bigni. I'he 
facade has been considerably altered, but the campanile, erected 
in T 178-1 180, still exists ; it is 252 ft. in hciglit, square and built 
of brickwork, and is one of the finest of Lombard campanili. 
The pictures in this church are the work of Marco Palmczzano 
(1456-1537) and others ; S. Biagio and the municipal picture 
galfery also contain works by liim. The latter has other interest- 
ing pictures, including a fresco representing an apprentice with 
pestle and mortar (Pestapepc), the only authentic work in Forli 
of Mclozzo da Forli (1438-1494), an eminent master whose style 
was formed under the influence of Piero della Francesca, and 
who was the master of Pahnezzano ; the frescoes in the Sforza 
chapiel in SS, Biagio c Girolamo are from the former's designs, 
though executed by the latter. The church also contains the 
fine tomb (1466) of Barbara Manfredi. The cathedral (Santa 
Croce) has been ahnust entirely rebuilt since 1844. The Palazzo 
del Podesti’i, now a private house, is a brick building of the 15th 
century. The citadel (Rocca Ravaldina), constructed about 
1360-1370, and later rebuilt, is now used as a prison. Flavio 
Blondo, the first Renaissance writer on the topography of ancient 
Rome (1388-1463), was a native of Forh. 

Of the ancient Forum Livii, which lay on the Via Aemilia, 
hardly anything is known. In the 12th century we find Forli 
in league witii Ravenna, and in the 13th the imperial count of 
'the province of Romagna resided there. In 1275 ^orli defeated 
Bologna with great loss. Martin IV. sent an army tcr besiege 
it in 1282, which was driven out after severe fighting in the streets ; 
but the town soon afterwards surrendered. In the 14th and 
15th centuries it was under the government of the Ordelaffi ; 
and in 1500 was taken by Caesar Borgia, despite a determined 
resistance by Caterina Sforza, widow of Girolamo Riario. Forli 
finally became a part of the papal state in 1504. (T. As.) 

FORLIMPOPOLI (anc. Forum Pofillii), a village of Emilia, 
Italy, in the province of Forli, from which it is 5 m. S.E. by rail, 
105 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 2299 (town) ; 5795 (com- 
mune). The ancient Forum PopilKi, a station on the Via Aemilia, 
was destroyed by Grimuald in 672. Whether its site is occupied 
by the present town is not certain ; the former should perhaps 
be sought a mile or so farther to the S.E., where were found most 
of the inscriptions of which the place of discovery»is certain. 
Forlimpapoli was again destroyed by Cardinal Albornoz in 1360, 
and rebuilt by Sinibaldo Ordelaffi, who constructed the well- 
preserved medieval castle (1380), rectangular with four circular 
towers at the comers. (T. As.) 

FORLORN HOPE (through Dutch verloren hoop, from Ger.( 
verlorene lost troop HoMfe, '"heap,” being equiva- 

tent in the 17^ oentuiy to body of tro(^ 7 Fmtch 
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eq pl va lc ttt kmfmisperim),$tn^tary tenn(f)oi«^time& shortened 
to “ forioasn used in the i6th and 17th centuries for a body 
of troops thrown out in front of the line of battle to engage the 
hostile line, somewhat after the fashion of skirmishers^ though 
they were always solid closed bodies. These troops ran great 
risl^^ because they were often trapped between the two lines of 
battle as the latter closed upon one another, and fired upon or 
ridden down by their friends ; further, their mission was to 
facilitate the attacks of their own main body by striking the 
first blow against or meeting the first shock of the fresh and 
unshaken enemy. In the following century (i8th), wlien lines 
of masses were no longer employed, a thin line of skirmishers 
alone preceded the three-deep line of battle, but the term 
** forlorn hope ” continued to be used for picked bodies of men 
entrusted with dangerous tasks, and in particular for the storming 
party at the assault of a fortress. In this last sense “ forlorn 
hope ” is often used at the present time. The misunderstanding 
of the word “ hope has led to various applications of “ forlorn 
hope,” such as to an enterprise offering little chance of success, 
or, further still from the original meaning, to the faint or desperate 
hope of such success. 

FORM (Lat. forma), in general, the external shape, appearance, 
configuration of an object, in contradistinction to the matter of 
which it is composed ; thus a speech may contain excellent 
arguments, — the matter may be good, while the style, grammar, 
arrangement, — ^the /orw— is bad. The term, with its adjective 
“ formal ” and the derived nouns “ formality ” and “ formalism,” 
is hence contemptuously used for that which is superficial, 
unessential, hypocritical : chap. xxiiL of Matthew’s gospel is 
a classical instance of the distinction between the formalism 
of the Pharisaic code and genuine religion. With this may be 
compared the popular phrases ” good form ” and “ bad form ” 
applied to behaviour in society : so “ format ” (from the French) 
is tcchniailly used of the shape and sine, e.g. of a book (octavo, 
quarto, &c,) or of a cigarette.^ The word “ form ” is also applied 
to certain definite objects : in printing a body of type secured 
in a chase for printing at one impression (“ form ” or forme ”); 
a bench without a back, sudi as is used in schools (perhaps to 
be compared with 0 . Fr. iasseotr m forme, to sit in a row ) ; a 
mould or shape on or in which an object is manufactured ; the 
lair or nest of a hare. From its use m the sense of regulated order 
comes the application of the term to a class in a school (“ sixth 
form,” fiftli form,” &c.) ; this sense has been explained without 
sufficient ground as due to the idea of all cliilili^n in tl>e same 
class sitting on a single form (bcnchX 

The word has been used tedbnically in philosophy with various 
shades of meaning. Thus it is used to translate the Platonic 
ISia, efSo?, tlie permanent reality which mokes a thing what 
it is, in contrast with the particulars which are finite and subject 
to change. Whether Plato understood these forms os actually 
existent apart from all the particular examples, or as being of the 
nature of inuuutablc physical laws, is matter of discussion. For 
practical purposes Aristotle was the first to distinguish between 
matter (uA//) and form (efSo?). To Aristotle matter is the 
undifferentiated primal clement : it is rather that from which 
things develop (wiruKe(/xerov^ 5 iVa/i,xs) than a thing in itself 
(fVep-yexa). The development of particular things from this 
germinal matter consists in differentiation, the acquiring of 
particular forms of which the knowable universe consists (cf. 
Causation for the Aristotelian ” formal cause ”). The perfection 
of the form of a thing is its entclccliy in virtue of 

which it attains its fullest realization of function {De anima, 
ii. 2, r; jMif vhj ^vvafus, §€ ctSos ivTiX^Xfia). Thus the 
entelechy of the bod\^ is the soul. The origin of tlie differentia- 
tion process is to be sought in a prime mover ” (irp£ror Kiyovy), 
ix. pure form entirely separate (xwpttrrov) from all matter, 
eternal, unchangeable, operating not by its own activity but by 
the impulse which its own absolute existence excites in matter 

S ws ipiafxivov, ov kiwv/xcvov). The Aristotelian conception of 
orm was nominally, though perhaps inmost cases unintelligently, 
adopted by the Scholastics, to whom, however, its origin in the 
observation of the physical universe was an entirely foreign 
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ideiu The most remaikaUa. adaptation is. probity that of 
Aquinas, who distinguished the spiritual world with its *'6ub> 
sistent forms ” {formae sep^ratae) from the materid with its 
“ inherent forms ” which exist only in combination mth matter. 
Bacon, returning to the physical standpoint, maintained that all 
true research must be devoted to the discovery of the real nature 
or essence of things. His induction searches for the true “ form 
of light, heat a^ so forth, analysing the external “ form ” given 
in perception into simpler “ forms ” and their “ differences.*' 
Thus he would collect all possible instances of hot things, and 
discover that which is present in all, excluding all those qualities 
which belong accidentally to one or more of the examples 
investigated : the “ form ” of heat is the residuum common to 
all. Kant transferred the term from the abjective to the sub- 
jective sphere. All perception is necessarily conditioned by 
pure “ forms of sensibility,” ix. space and time : whatever is 
perceived is perceived as having special and temporal relations 
(see Space and Time ; Kant). These forms are not obtained 
by abstraction from sensible data, nor are they strictly speaking 
innate : they are obtained “ by the very action of the mind from 
the co-ordination of its sensation.” 

FORMALIN, or Fojimaldehyde, CHjO or H-CHO, the first 
member of the series of saturated alij^atic aldehydes. It is 
most readily prepared by passing the vapour of methyl alcohol, 
mixed with air, over heated copper or platinum. In order to 
collect the fomuddehyde, tlie vapour is condensed and absorbed, 
either in water or alcohol. It may also be obtained, althoujj^ 
only in small quantities, by the distillation of calcium fonnate. 
At ordinary temperatures formaldehyde is a gas possessii^ 
a pungent smell ; it is a strong antisq)tic and disinfectant, 
a 40 % solution of the aldehyde in water or methyl alcohol, 
sold as formalin, being employed as a deodorant, fungicide 
and preservative. It is not possible to obtain the alde- 
hyde in a pure condition, since it readily polymerizes. It is 
a strong reducing agent ; it combines with ammonia to form 
hexam'thylene ieiramine, (CH2)gN4, and easily “ condenses ” 
in the presence of many bases to produce compounds which 
apparently belong to the sugars It renders glue or gelatin 
insohihle in water, and is used in the coal-tar colour industry 
in the manufacture of para-rosanilinc, pyronincs and rosamines. 
Several polymers have been described. Para-formaldehyde, or 
trioxymetbylenc, obtained by concentrating solutions of form- 
aldehyde in vacuo, is a white crystalline solid, which sublimes at 
about 100° C. and melts at a somewhat higher temperature, 
changing back into the original form. It is insoluble in cold 
water, ^coliol and etlier. A diionnaldehyde is supposed to 
separate as white flakes when the vapour is passed into chloro- 
fonn (Kbrber, Pharwi. Znl., 1904, xlix. p. 609); F, Auerbach 
and H. Barscliall {Chem. Zmir., 1907, ii. p. 1734) obtained three 
polymers by acting witli ccmcentrateld sulphuric acid on solutions 
of formaldehyde, and a fourth by heating one of the forms so 
obtained. The strength of solutions of formaldehyde may be 
ascertained by the addition of excess of standard ammonia to the 
aldehyde solution (hexamethylene tetramine being formed), 
the excess of ammonia being then estimated by titration with 
stiindard acid. On the formation of formaldehyde by the 
oxidation of methane at high temperatures, see W. A. Bone 
(Joum. Client, Soc., 1902, 8i, p. 535 ; 1903, 83, p. 1074). Form- 
^dehyde also appears to be a reduction product of carbon 
dioxide (sec Annual Reports of the Chemical Society), 

FORMAN, ANDREW (c. 1465--1521), Scottish ecdesiastic, was 
educated at the university of St Andrews and entered the service 
of King James IV. about 1489. He soon earned the favour of 
this king, who treated him with great generosity and who on 
soveral occasions sent him on important embassies to the English, 
the French and the papal courts. In 1501 he became bishop of 
Moray and in July 1513 Louis XII. of France secured his appoint- 
ment as archbishop of Bourges, while pope Julius II. promised 
to make him a cardinal. In 1514 during a long absence from his 
own land Forman was nominated by Pope Leo X. to the vacant 
archbishopric of St Andrews and was made papal legate in 
Scotland, but it was some time before he secured possession of 
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the see owing to the attempts of Henry VIIL to subject Scotland 
to England and to the efforts of his rivals, Ciavin Douglas, the 
poet, and John Hepburn, prior of St Andrews, and their sup- 
porters. Eventually, however, he resigned some of his many 
benefices, the holding of which had made him unpopular, and 
through the good offices of the regent, John Stewart, duke of 
Albany, obtained the coveted archbishopric and the primacy 
of Scotland. Afterwards he was one of the vice-regents of the 
kingdom and he died on the nth of March 1521. As archbishop 
he issued a series of constitutions which are printed in J. Robert- 
son’s Concilia Scoiiae (1866). Mr Andrew Lang {History of 
Scotland j vol. i.) describes Forman as “ the Wolsey of Scotland, 
and a fomenter of the war which ended at Flodden.” 

See the biography of the archbishop which forms vol. ii. of The 
Archbishops of Si Andrews, by J. Herkless and R. K. Hannay (1909). 

FORMAN, SIMON (1552-1611), English physician and astro- 
loger, was bom in 1552 at Quidham, a small village near Wilton, 
Wiltshire. At the age of fourteen he became apprentice to a 
druggist at Salisbury, but at the end of four years he exchanged 
this profession for that of a schoolmaster. Shortly afterwards 
he entered Magdalen College, Oxford, where he studied chiefly 
medicine and astrology. After continuing the same studies in 
Holland he commenced practice as a physician in Philpot Lane, 
London, but as he possessed no diploma, he on this account 
underwent more than one term of imprisonment. Ultimately, 
however, he obtained a diploma from Cambridge university, 
and established himself as a physician and astrologer at Lambeth, 
where he was consulted, especially as a physician, by many 
persons of rank, among others by the notorious countess of 
Essex. He expired suddenly while crossing the Thames in a 
boat on the 12th of September 1611. 

A list of Forman's works on astrology is given in Bliss's edition 
of the Athenae Oxonienses ; many of his MS. works arc contained 
in the Bodleian T.ibrary, the British Museum and the I’lymoulh 
IJbrary. A Brief Description of the Borman MSS. in the Public 
library, Plymouth, was published in 1853. 

FORMERET, a French architectural term for the wall-rib 
carrying the web or filling-in of a vault {q.v.). 

FORMEY, JOHANN HEINRICH SAMUEL (1711-1797), 
Franco-German author, was born of French parentage at Berlin 
on the 31st of May 17 ii. He was educated for the ministry, and 
at the age of twenty became pastor of the French church at 
Brandenburg. Having in 1736 accepted the invitation of a 
congregation in Berlin, he was in the following year chosen pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in the French college of that city and in 1739 
professor of philosophy. On the organization of the academy 
of Berlin in 1744 he was named a member, and in 1748 became 
its perpetual secretary. He died at Berlin on the 7th of March 
1797. Ilis principal works are La Belle Wolfienne (1741-1750, 

6 vols.), a kind of novel written with the view of enforcing the 
precepts of the Wolfian philosophy ; Bibliothequc critique, ou 
memoires pour sennr d Vkisloire liiteraire anctenne et moderne 
(1746); Le Philosophc chretien (1750); L' infile chretien {1^64), j 
intended as an answer to the of Rousseau ; and Souvenirs j 
d'tm ciloyen (Berlin, 1789). He also published an immense j 
number of contemporary memoirs in the transactions of the 
Berlin Academy. 

FORMIA (anc, Formiae, called Mola di (iaeta until recent 
times), a town of Campania, Italy, in the provinces! Caserta, 
from which it is 48 m. W.N.W. by rail. Pop. (1901) 5514 
(town) ; 8452 (commune). It is situated at the N.W. extremity 
of the ] 3 ay of Gaeta, and commands beautiful views. It lay on 
the ancient Via Appia, and was much frequented as a resort by 
wealthy Romans. There was considerable imperial property 
here and along the coast as far as Sperlonga, and there arc 
numerous remains of ancient villas along the coast and on the 
slopes above it. The so-called villa of Cicero contains two well- 
preserved nytnphaea with Doric architecture. Its site is now 
occupied by the villa Caposele, once a summer residence of the 
kings of Naples. There are many other- modern villas, and the 
sheltered hillsides (for the mountains rise abruptly behind the 
town) are covered with lemon, orange and pomegranate gardehs. 
The now deserted promontory of the Monte Scauri to the E. is 
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also covered with remains of ancient villas ; the hill is crowned 
by a large tomb, known as Torre Giano. To the E. at Scauri is 
a large villa with substructions in “ Cyclopean ” work. The 
ancient Formiae was, according to the legend, the home of the 
Laestrygones, and later a Spartan colony fOpfiiai Sid to evopfwv, 
Strabo v. 3. 6, p. 233). It was a Volscian town, and, like Fundi, 
received the civitas sine suffragio from Rome in 338 (or 332 b.c.) 
because the passage through its territory had always been secure. 
This was strategically important for the Romans, as the militar\' 
road definitely constructed by Appius Claudius in 312 b.c., still 
easily traceable by its remains, and in part followed by tht 
high-road, traversed a narrow pass, which could easily be blocked, 
between J^'undi and Formiae. In 188 b.c., with Fundi, it received 
the full citizenship, and, like it, was to a certain extent under 
the control of a praefectus sent from Rome, though it retained 
its three ardiles. Mamurra was a native of Formia. Cicero 
possessed a favourite villa here, and was murdered in its vicinity 
in 43 B.C., but neither the villa nor the tomb can be identified 
with any certainty. It was devastated by Sextus Pompeius, 
and became a colony, with duovtri as chief magistrates, under 
Hadrian. Portus Caic tae (the modern Gaeta) was dependent 
upon it. 

See T. Ashby, “ Dessins inedits de Carlo Labruzzi,” in Mdlanges 
de Vicole frangaise de Rome (1903), 410 seq. (T. As.) 

FORMIC ACID, H.2CO2 or H-COOH, the first member of the 
series of aliphatic monobasic acids of the general formula 
CnHgnOg. It is distinguished from the other members of the 
series by certain characteristic properties ; for example, it 
shows an aldehydic character in reducing silver salts to metallic 
silver, and it docs not form an acid chloride or an acid anhydride. 
Its nitrile (prussic acid) has an acid character, a property not 
possessed by the nitriles of the other members of the series ; 
and, by the abstraction of the elements of water from the acid, 
carbon monoxide is produced, a reaction which finds no parallel 
in the higher members of the series. Finally, formic acid is, as 
shown by the determination of its affinity constant, a much 
stronger acid than the other acids of the series. It occurs 
naturally in red ants (Lat. formica), in stinging nettles, in some 
mineral waters, in animal secretions and in muscle. It may be 
prepared artificially by the oxidation of methyl alcohol and of 
formaldehyde ; by the rapid heating of oxalic acid (J. Gay- 
Lu.ssac, Ann. chtm. phys., 1831 [2J 46, p. 218), but best by heating 
oxalic acid with glycerin, at a temperature of 100-110° C. (M. 
Berthelot, Ann., 1856, 98, p. 139). In this reaction a glycerol 
ester is formed as an intermediate product, and undergoes 
decomposition by the water which is also produced at the same 
time. 

CaH„(OH), + H.AO4 - C,H„(OH),-OCHO + CO« + HjO 

c^u^ionypcHo + h.,o = Cj,Hs(oh)„ + H yCO,. 

Many other synthcticcil processes for the production of the acid 
or its salts are known. Hydrolysis of hydrocyanic acid by means 
of hydrochloric acid yields formic acid. Chloroform bailed with 
alcoholic pota.sh forms potassium formate (J. Dumas, Berzelius 
Jahresberichte, vol. 15, p. 371), a somewhat similar decomposition 
being shown by chloral and aqueous potash (J. v. Liebig, Ann., 
1832, 1, p. 198). Formates arc also produced by the action of 
moist carbon monoxide on soda lime at 190-220® t. (V. Merz and 
J. Tibi9ira, Der., 1880, 13, p. 23 ; A. Gcuthcr, Ann., 1880, 202, 
p. 317), or by the action of moi.st carbon dioxide on potassium 
(H. Kolbo and R. Schmitt, Ann,, 1861, 119, p. 251). H. Moissan 
(Comptes rend., 1902, 134, p. 261) prepared potassium formate by 
passing a current of carbon monoxide or carbon dioxide over heated 
potassium hydride, 

KH + CO„ = KHCO2 and KH + 2CO = KHCO., + C. 

A concentrated acid may be obtained from the diluted acid cither 
by neutralization with soda, the sodium salt thus obtained being 
then dried and heated with the equivalent quantity of anhydrous 
oxalic acid (Lorin, Bull, sue, chim., 37, p. 104), or the lead or copper 
salt may be decomposed by dry sulphuretted hydrogan at 130® C. 
L. Maquenne {Bull. soc. chim., 1888, 50, p. 662) distils the commercial 
acid, in vacuo, with concentrated sulphuric acid below 75® C. 

Formic acid is a colourless, sharp-smelling liquid, which crystal- 
lizes at o® C., melts at 8 '6° C. ana boils at ioo-8® C. Its specific 
gravity is i‘22 (20° '4®). It is miscible in all proportions with water, 
alcohol and ether. When heated wdth zinc dust, the acid decomposes 
into carbon monoxide and hydrogen. The sodium and potassium 
salts, when heated to 400® C., give oxalates and carbonates of' the 
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alkali metals, but the magnesium, calcium and barium salts yield 
carbonates only. The free acid, when heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, is decomposed into water and pure carbon monoxide ; 
when heated with nitric acid, it is oxidized first to oxalic acid and 
finally to carbon dioxide. The salts of the acid are known as for- 
mateSy and are mostly soluble in water, those of silver and lead being 
the least soluble. They crystallize well and are readily decomposed. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid converts them into sulphates, with 
simultaneous liberation of carbon monoxide. The calcium .salt, 
when heated with the calcium salts of higher homologues, mves 
aldehydes. The silver and mercury salts, when heated, yield the 
metal, with liberation of carbon dioxide and formation of free 
"ormic acid ; and the ammonium .salt, when distilled, gives some 
lOrmamidc, HCONH,^,. The osiers of the acid may be obtained 
by di.stilling a mixture of the .sodium or potassium salts and the 
correspondmg alcohol with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid.s. 

Formamide, HCONH.^, is obtained by heating ethyl formate with 
ammonia ; by heating ammonium formate with urea to 140® C., 
2 HCO-ONH 4 + CO(NH.j).,= 2HCONH2+ (NH^.^COg ; 
by heating ammonium formate in a sealed tube for some hours at 
230® C., or by the action of sodium amalgam on a .solution of 
potassium cyanate (H. Basarow, lier.^ 1871, 4, p. 409). It is a liquid 
which boils in vaciw at 150®, but at 192-195® C. under ordinary 
atmo.sphcric pressure, wuth partial decomposition into carbon 
monoxide and ammonia. It dissolves mercuric oxide, with the 
formation of mercuric formamide, (HCONH).^Hg. 

FORMOSA, a northern territory of the Argentine republic, 
bounded N. by Bolivia, N.E. and E. by Paraguay, S. by 
the Chaco Territory, and W. by Salta, with the Pilcomayo 
and Bermejo forming its northern and southern boundaries. 
Estimated area, 41,402 sq. m. It is a vast plain, sloping gently 
to the S.E., covered with manshes and tropical forests. Very 
little is known of it except small areas along the Bermejo and 
Paraguay rivers, where attempts have been made to form 
settlements. I'hc unexplored interior is still occupied by tribes 
of wild Indians. The climate is hot, the summer tempera- 
ture rising to a maximum of 104° F. Timber-cutting is the 
principal occupation of the settlers, though stock-raising and 
agriculture engage some attention in the settlements on the 
Paraguay. The capital, Formosa (founded 1879), is a small 
settlement on the Paraguay with a population of about 1000 in 
1900. The settled population of the territory was 4829 in 1895, 
which it was estimated had increased to J 3.431 in 1905. Tlie 
nomadic Indians are estimated at 8000. 

FORMOSA (called Taiwan by the Chinese, and following 
them by the Japanese, into whose possession it came after their 
war with China in 1895), an island in the western Pacific Ocean, 
between the Southern and the Eastern China Sea, separated 
from the Chinese mainland by the Formosa Strait, which has 
a width of about 90 m. in its narrowest part. The island is 
225 m. long and from 60 to 80 m. broad, has a coast-line measuring 
731 m., an area of 33,429 sq. m. — being thus nearly the same 
size as Kiushiu, the mo.st southern of the four chief islands 
forming the Japanese empire proper — and extends from 20° 56' 
to 25° 15' N. and from 120° to 3 22° E. It forms part of the long 
line of islands which are interposed as a protective barrier 
between the Asiatic coast and the outer Pacific, and is the cause 
of the immunity from typhoons enjoyed by the ports of China 
from Amoy to the \'ellow Sea. Along the western coast is a low 
plain, not exceeding 20 m. in extreme width ; on the east coast 
there is a rich plain called Giran, and there are also some fertile 
valleys in the neighbourhood of Karenko and Pinan, extending 
up the longitudinal valleys of the rivers Karenko and Pinan, 
between which and the east coast the Taito range intei^enes ; 
but the rest of the island is mountainous and covered with virgin 
forest. In the plains the soil is generally of sand or alluvial 
clay, covered in the valleys with a rich vegetable mould. The 
scenery of Formosa is frequently of majestic beauty, and to 
this it is indebted for its European name, happily bestowed by 
the early Spanish navigators. 

On the addition of Formosa to her dominions, Fuji ceased 
to be Japan’s highest mountain, and took the third place on the 
list Mount Morrison (14,270 ft.), which the Japanese re-named 
Niitaka-yama (New High Mountain), stands first, and Mount 
Sylvia (12480 ft), to which they give the name of Setzu-zan 
(^owy Mountain), comes second. Mount Morrison stands 
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nearly under the Tropic of Cancer. It is not volcanic, but consists 
of argillaceous schist and quartzite. An ascent made by Dr 
Honda of the imperial university of Japan showed that, up to 
a height of 6000 ft., the mountain is clothed with primeval 
forests of palms, banyans, cork trees, camphor trees, tree ferns, 
interlacing creepers and dense thickets of rattan or stretches 
of grass higher than a man’s stature. The next interval of 1000 
ft. has gigantic cryptomerias and chamoecyparis ; then follow 
pines ; then, at a height of 9500 ft., a broad plateau, and then 
alternate stretches of grass and forest up to the top, which 
consists of several small peaks. There is no snow. Mount 
Morrison, being surrounded by high ranges, is not a conspicuous 
object. Mount Sylvia lies in 24^^ 30' N. lat. There arc many 
other mountains of considerable elevation. In the north is 
Getsurobi-zan (4101 ft.) ; and on either side of Setzu-zan, with 
which they form a range running due cast and west across the 
island, are Jusampunzan (4698 ft.) and Kali-zan (7027 ft.). 
Twenty-two miles due south of Kali-zan stands Hakumosha-zan 
(5282 ft.), and just 20 m. due south of Hakumosha-zan begins 
a chain of three peaks, Suisha-zan (6200 ft.), Hoo-zan (4928), 
and Niitaka-yama. These five mountains, Hari-zan, Hakumosha- 
zan, Suisha-zan, Hoo-zan and Niitaka-yama, stand almost 
exactly under 121° E. long., in the very centre of the island. But 
the backbone of the island lies east of them, extending S. from 
Setzu-zan through Gokan-zan, and Noko-zan and other peaks 
and bending S.W. to Niitaka-yama. Yet farther south, and 
still lying in line down the centre of the island, are Sankyakunan- 
zan (3752 ft.), Shurogi-zan (5729 ft.), Poren-zan (4957 ft.), and 
Kado-zan (9055 ft.), and, finally, in the south-east Arugan-zan 
(4985 ft). These, it will be observed, are all Japanese names, 
and the heights have been determined by japane.se observers. 
In addition to these remarkable inland mountains, Formosa’s 
eastern shores show magnificent cliff scenery, the bases of the 
hills on the seaside taking the form of almost perpendicular 
walls as high as from 1500 to 2500 ft. Volcanic outbreaks of 
steam and sulphur-springs are found. Owing to the precipitous 
character of the east coast few rivers of any size find their way to 
the sea in that direction. The west coast, on the contrary, has 
many streams, but the only two of any considerable length 
are the Kotansui, which rises on Shurogi-zan, and has its mouth 
at Toko after a course of some 60 m. and the Seirakei, which 
rises on Hakumosha-zan, and enters the sea at a point 57 m. 
farther north after a course of 90 m. 

The climate is damp, hot and malarious. In the north, the 
driest and best months are October, November and December ; 
in the south, December, January, February and March. The 
sea immediately south of Formo.sa is the birthplace of innumer- 
able typhoons, but the high mountains of the island protect it 
partially against the extreme violence of the wind. 

Flora and Fauna . — The vegetation of the island is charac- 
terized by tropical luxuriance, — the mountainous regions being 
clad with dense forest, in which various species of palms, the 
camphor- tree (Laurus C amphora), and the aloe are conspicuous. 
Consul R. Swinhoe obtained no fewer than 65 different kinds of 
timber from a large yard in Taiwanfu ; and his specimens are 
now to be seen in the museum at Kcw. The tree which supplies 
the materials for the pith paper of the Chinese is not uncommon, 
and the cassia tree is found in the mountains. Travellers are 
especially struck with the beauty of some of the wild flowers, 
more especially with the lilies and convolvuluses ; and European 
greenhouses have been enriched by several Formosan orchids and 
other ornamental plants. The pine-apple grows in abundance. 
In the lowlands of the western portion, the Chinese have intro- 
duced a large number of cultivated plants and fruit trees. Rice 
is grown in such quantities as to procure for Formosa, in former 
days, the title of the “ granary of China ” ; and the sweet potato, 
taro, millet, barley, wheat and maize are also cultivated* 
Camphor, sugar, tea, indigo, ground peanuts, jute, hemp, oil 
and rattans are all articles of export. 

The Formosan fauna has been but partially ascertained j but 
at least three kinds of deer, wild boars, bears, goats, monkeys 
(probably Macacus speciostis), squirrels, and flying squirrels 
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Rte fktrly comitton, and panthers and wild cats are not unfrequfent. 
A poisonous but beautiful green snake is often mentioned by 
travdters. Pheasants, ducks, geese and snipe are abundant, 
and Dr C. Collingwood in his Naturalist's Rambles in the China 
Seas mentions Ardea prasinosceles and other species of herons, 
several species of fly -catchers, kingfishers, shrikes and larks, 
the black drongo, the Cotyle sinensis and the Prinia soniians. 
Dogs are kept by the savages for hunting. The horse is hardly 
known, and his place is taken by the ox, which is regularly bridled 
and saddled and ridden with all dignity. The rivers and neigh- 
bouring seas seem to be well stocked with fish, and especial 
mention must be made of the turtles, flying-fish, and brilliant 
coral-fish which swarm in the waters warmed by the Kurosiwo 
current, the gulf-stream of the Pacific. Shell-fish form an 
important article of diet to both the Chinese and the aborigines 
along the coast — a .species of Cyrena, a species of Tapes, Cytheraea 
petemiana and Modiola teres being most abundant. 

Population , — The population of Formeysa, according to a 
census in 1904, is estimated at 3,022,687, made up as follows : 
aborigines 104,334, Chinese 2,860,574 and Japanese 51,770. 
The inhiibitants of Formosa may be divided into four classes : 
the Japanese, who are compi^tivcly few, as there has not been 
much tendency to immigration ; the Chines*^, many of whom 
immigrated from the neighljourhood of Amoy and speak the 
dialect of that district, while others were Hakkas from the 
vicinity of Swatow; the subjugated aborigines, who largely 
intermingled with the Chinese ; and the iincivilixed aborigines 
of the eastern region who refuse to recognize authority and 
carry on raids as opportwiity occurs. 'Fhc semi-civiliaed 
aborigines, who adopted the Chinese language, dress and customs, 
were called Pe-pa-hwan {An^ice Pepo-hoans), while their 
wilder brethren bear the name of Chin-hwan or “ green savages,” 
otherwise Sheng-fan or “ wild savages.” They appear to betong 
to the Malay stock, and their language bears out the suppositioii. 
They are broken up into almost countless tribes and claos, 
many of which number only a few hundred individuals, and 
their language conscciuendy presents a variety of dialects. Off 
which no classification has yet been effected : in the district 
of Posia alone a member of tire Presljyterian mission distin- 
guished eight different mutually uninteffigible dialects. The 
people themselves are described as of “ middle height, broad- 
chested and muscular, with remarkably large hands and feet, 
the eyes large, the forehead round, and not narrow or receding 
in many instances, the nose broad, the mouth large and disfigured 
with betel.” The custom of tattooing is universal. In the north 
of the island at least, the dead are buried in a sitting posture 
under the bed on which they have expired. Petty wars are 
extremely common, not only along the Chinese frontiers, but 
between the neighbouring clans ; and the heads of the slain are 
carefully preserved as trophies. In some districts the young 
men and noys sleep in the skull-chambers, in order that they 
may be inspired with courage. Many of the tribes. that had 
least intercourse with the Chinese show a considerate wnount 
of skill in the arts of civilization. The use of Manchester prints 
and other European goods is fairiy general ; and "Ste women, 
who make a fine native cloth from hemp, introduce cofoured 
tlireads from the foreign stuffs, so as to produce qmaimental 
devices. The office of diieftain is sometimes hdd by women. 

The chief town is Taipe ^called by the Japanese Taihoku), 
which is on the Tamsui-yei nver, and has a population of about 
118,000, including 5850 Japanese. Taipe may be said to have 
two ports ; one, Tamsui, at the mouth of the river Tamsui-yei, 
10 m. distant on the north-west coast, the other Kelung (called 
by the Japanese Kiirun), on the north-east shore, with which 
it is connected by^tail, a run of some 18 m. The foreign settle- 
ment at Taipe lies dutside the walls of the city, and is called 
Twatutia (Taitotei by the Japanese). Kelung (the ancient 
Pekiatig) is an excellent harbour, and the scenery is very beauti- 
ful. There are coal-mines in the neighbourhood. Tamsui 
{called TansUi by the Japanese) is usually termed Hobe by 
foreigners. It is the site of the first foreign settlement, has a 
.popidation of about 7000; but caxmot be made a good haibour 


without considerable expenditure. Oft the west coast there ia 
no place of any importance until reaching Anping (23° N. lat.), 
a port where a few foreign merchants reside for the sake of the 
sugar trade. It is an uidovely place, surrounded by mud flats, 
and a hotbed of malaria. It has a population of 4000 Chinese 
and 200 Japanese. At a distance of some 2J m. inland is the 
former capital of Formosa, the walled city of Tainan, which has 
a population of 100,000 Chinose, 2300 Japanese, and a few 
British merchants and missioimries. Connected with Anping 
by rail (26 m,]) and lying south of it is Takau, a treaty port.^ It 
has a population of 6800, and is prettily situated on two sides 
of a hurge lagoon. Six miles inland from Takau is a prosperous 
Chinese town called Fengshan (Japanese, Hozan);. The anchor- 
ages on the east coast are Soo, Karenko and Pinan, which do 
not call for special notice. Forty-seven m. east of the extreme 
south coast there is a little island called Botel-tobago (Japanese, 
Koto-sho), which rises to a height of 1914 ft. and is inhabited 
by a tribe whose customs differ essentially from those of the 
natives on the main island. 

Administmtion mid Com 9 nerce,-*-^T\it island k treated as an 
outlying territory ; it has not been brought within the full 
purview of the J apanese constitution. Its affairs are administered 
by a governor-general, who is also comniander-in-chief of the 
forces, by a bureau of civil government, and by three prafectural 
gownors, below whom are the heads of twenty territorial 
divisions called cho ; its finances are not included in the gcneiaU 
budget of the Japanese empire ; it is garrisoned by a mixed 
brigade taken from the liome divisions ; and its currency k on 
a silver basis. One of the first abuses with which the Japanese 
had to deal was the excessive use of opium by the Chinest 
settlers. To interdict the importation of the drug altogether, 
as is done in Japan, was the step iwlvocated by Japanese public 
opinion. But, influenced by medical views and by the almost 
ins^TperaWf difficulty of enforring any drastic import veto in 
the face of Formosa’s large commimk'urions by junk with China, 
the Japanese finally adopted the middle course of licensing the 
preparation and sale of the drug, and limiting its use to personi 
in receipt of medtcal sanction. ITnder the administration of the 
Japanese the island has been largely developed. Among other 
industries gold-mining is advancing rapidly. In i ()03 48,400 
oz. of gold representn^ a value of £168,626 wore obtivined from 
the mines and alluvial washings. Cwil is also found in large 
quantities near Kelung and sulphur springs exist in the north 
of the island. 

An exten.sive scheme of railway construction has been planned, 
the four main lines projected being (i) fr«m Takau to Tainan ; 
(2) from Tainan to Kagi ; {3) frem Kagi to Shoka ; and (4) from 
Shoka to Kelung ; these four forming, in effect, a main trunk 
road running from the south-west to the north-east, ks course 
being along the foot of the mountains that border tlie western 
coasft-plains. The Takou-Tainan section (26 m.) was opened to 
traffic on the 3Td of November 1900, and by 1905 the whole line 
of 239 m. was "practicany complete. Harbour improvements also 
are projected, but in Fonnewa, as in Japan proper, paucity of 
capital constitutes a fatal obstacle to rapid development. 

There are thirteen ports of export and import, but 75 % of the 
total business is done at Tamsui. Tea and camphor ore the 
staple exports. The greater part of the former goes to Amoy 
for re-shipment to the west, but it is believed that if harbour 
improvements were effected at Tamsui so as to render it accessible 
for ocean-going steamers, shipments would be mode thence direct 
to New York. The eaawpimr trade being a govemnniit monopoiy, 
Uie quantity exported is under strict control 

History , — ^The island of Formosa must have been knpwn from 
a very early date to the Chinese who were cstabliihed in the 
Pescadores. The inhabitants are mentioned in the official' works 
of the Yuan dynasty as Tun^-fan or eastern barbarians ; and 
under the Ming dynasty the island begms to appear as Kilung. 
In the beginning of the 16th century it began to be known to 
the Portuguese and Spanish navigators, and the latter at least 
made some attempts at establishing settlements or mkiioui. 
The Dutch were the first; however; to take footing in the khuidi 
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in 1624 they built a forty Zelaodia, on the east coast, whew 
subsequently rose the town of Taiwan, and the settlement was 
maintained for thirty-seven years. On the expulsion of the 
Ming dynasty in Giina, a number of their defeated adherents 
came over to Formosa, and under a leader calkd in European 
accounts Coxinga, succeeded in expelling the Dutch and taking 
possession of a good part of the island. In 1682 the Chinese 
of Formosa recognised the emperor K’ang-hi, and the island 
then began to form part of the Chinese empire. From the close 
of the 17th century a long eia of conflict ensued between the 
Chinese and the aborigines. A more debased population than 
the peoples thus struggling for supremacy could scarcely be 
conceived. The aborigines, Sheng-jan, or “wild savages,” 
deserved the appellation in some respects, for they lived by the 
chase and had little knowledge even of husbandry ; wliile the 
Chinese themselves, uneducated labourers, acknowledged no 
right except that of might. The former were not implacably 
cruel or vindictive. They merely clung to their homesteads, and 
harboured a natural resentment against the miders who had 
dispossessed tliem. Their disposition was to leave the Chinese in 
unmolested possession of the plain. Bui some of the most 
valuable products of the island, as camphor and rattan, are to be 
found in the upland forests, and the Chinese, whenever they 
ventured too far in search of these products, fell into ambushes 
of hill-men who neither gave nor sought quarter, and who 
regarded a Clnnese skull as a specially attractive article of 
household furniture. A violent rebellion is mentioned in 1788, 
put down only after the loss, it is said, of 100,000 men by dwease 
and sword, and the expenditure of 2,000,000 tads of silver. 
Keconciliation never took place on any large scale, though it is 
true that, in the course of time, some fitful displays of ad- 
ministrative ability on the pjart of the Chinese, and the opening 
of partial means of communication, led to the pacification of a 
section of the Shc^tg-jatif who thenceforth became known as 
Pe-pa-hwan {Pepohomt). 

In the early part of the 19th centur>' the island was chiefly 
known to F.uropeans on account of the wrecks which took place 
on its coasts, and the dangers that the crews had to run from 
the cannibal propensities of the aborigine.s, and the almost 
equally cruel tendencies of the Chinese. Among the most 
notable was the loss in 1842 of the British brig “ Ann,” with 
fifty-.seven persons on board, of whom forty-three were executed 
at Taichu. By the treaty of Tientsin (i860) Tuichu was opened 
to European commerce, but the place was found quite unsuitable 
for a port of trade, and the harbour of Tam-sui was selected 
insteiid. From 1859 both Protestant and Presbyterian missions 
were c=itablished in the island. An attack made on those at 
Feng-shan (Hozan) in 1868 led to the occupation of Fort Zelandia 
and Anping by British forces ; but this action was disapproved 
by the home government, and the indemnity demanded from 
the Chinese restored. In 1874 the island was invaded by the 
Japanese for the purpose of obtaining satisfaction for the murder 
of a shipwrecked crew who had been put to death by one of the 
semi-savage tribes on the southern coast, the Chinese govern- 
ment being cither unable or unwilling to punish the culprits. 
A war was averted through the good offices of the British 
minister, Sir T. F. Wade, and the Japanese retired on payment 
of an indemnity of 500,000 taels. The political State of the 
island during these years was very bad ; in a report of 1872 
there is recorded a proverb among the official classes, “ every 
three years an outbreak, every five a rebellion ” \ but subsequent 
to 1877 some improvement was manifested, and public works 
were pushed forw^ard by the Chinese authoritiesi. In 1884, in 
the course of belligerent proceedings arising out of the Tongking 
dispute, the forts at Kelung on the north were bombard^ by 
the French fleet, and the place was captured and held for some 
months by French troops. An attack on the neighbouring town 
of Tamsui failed, but a semi-blockade of the island was main- 
tained by the French fleet during the winter and rpring of 
1884-1885. The troops were withdrawn on the conclusion of 
peace in June 1885. 

In 1895 the island was Ceded to Japan by the treaty of 
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Shhnonoseki at the cioee of the Japonttie tiWi Tli# ttrf&nt 
Chineie officials, howwer, refused to recognifCthe cewioHjflbcJtred 
» repubiK, and prepared to otfer resistance. It* feevon said they 
oiered to transfer the sovereigoty to Great BriiCam if that 
power would accept it. A formal tmnsfer to Japan was made 
in J une of the some year in pursuance of the treaty, the ceremony 
taking place on board ship outside Kelung, as the Chinese 
commissionors did not venture to kmd. Tim Japanese were 
thus left to take possession as best they could, and some four 
months elapsed before they effected a landing on the south of 
the island. Takau was bombarded and captured on the r5th of 
October, and the resistance collapsed. Liu Ytwsg-fu, the notori- 
ous Black Fls^ general, and the back-bone (rf the resistance, 
sought refuge in flight. The general state of the island when the 
Japanese assumed possession was that the plain of Giraai on 
the eastern coast and tlie hill-districts were inhabited by semi- 
barbarous folk, the westjem plains by Chinese of a degraded type, 
and that between the two there existed a traditional and con- 
tinuous feud, leading to mutual displays of merciless and 
murderous violence. By many of these Chinese settlers the 
Japanese conquerors, when they came to occupy the island, 
were regarded in precisely the same light as the Chinese them- 
selves had been regarded from time immcmorml by the abori- 
gines. lnsurrection.s occurred frequently, the insurgents receiv- 
ing secret aid from sympathizers in China, and tlie difficulties 
of the Japanese being increased not only by their ignorance of 
the country, which abounds in fastnes.ses where bandits can find 
almost inaccessible refuge, but also by the unwillingness of 
experienced officials to abandon their home posts for the purpose 
of taking seriTcc in the new territory. 
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FORMOSUS, pope from 891 to 896, the successor of Stephen 
V. (or VI.). He first appears in history when, as bishop of Porto, 
he was sent on an embassy to the Bulgarians. Having afterwards 
sided with a faction against John VIll., lie was excommunicated, 
and compelled to take an oath never to return to Rome or again 
to assume his priestly functions. From this oath he was, however, 
absolved by Marinus, the successor of John VIII., and restored 
to bis dignities ; and on the death of Stephen V. in 891 he was 
chosen pope. At that time the Holy See was engaged in a struggle 
against the oppression of the princes of Spoleto, and a powerful 
party in Rome was eager to obtain the intervention of Arnulf, 
king of Germany , against thCvSe dangerous neighbours. Formosus 
himself shared this view ; but he was forced to yield to circum- 
stances and to consecrate as emperor Lambert, the young son 
of Guy of Spoleto. Guy had already been consecrated by 
Stephen V., and died in 894. In the following year Arnulf 
succeeded in seizing Rome, and Formosus crowned him emperor. 
But, as he was advancing on Spoleto against Lambert, Arnulf 
was seized with paralysis, and was forced to return to Germany, 
Overwhelmed with chagrin, Pdrmosus died on the 4th of April 
896. The discords in which he had been involved continued 
after his death. The validity of his acts was contested on the 
pretext that, having been originally bishop of Porto, he could 
not be a legitimate pope. The fundamental factor in these 
dissonsicMns was the rivalry between the princes of Spoleto and 
the Carolingian house, represented by the king of Germany. 
The body of Formosus was disinterred in 897 by Stephen VI., 
and treated with contumely as that of a usurer of the papal 
throne ; but Theodore II. restored it to Christian burial, and at 
a council presided over by John IX. the pontificate of Formosus 
was declared valid and all his acts confirmed. (L. D«*) 
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Rte fktrly comitton, and panthers and wild cats are not unfrequfent. 
A poisonous but beautiful green snake is often mentioned by 
travdters. Pheasants, ducks, geese and snipe are abundant, 
and Dr C. Collingwood in his Naturalist's Rambles in the China 
Seas mentions Ardea prasinosceles and other species of herons, 
several species of fly -catchers, kingfishers, shrikes and larks, 
the black drongo, the Cotyle sinensis and the Prinia soniians. 
Dogs are kept by the savages for hunting. The horse is hardly 
known, and his place is taken by the ox, which is regularly bridled 
and saddled and ridden with all dignity. The rivers and neigh- 
bouring seas seem to be well stocked with fish, and especial 
mention must be made of the turtles, flying-fish, and brilliant 
coral-fish which swarm in the waters warmed by the Kurosiwo 
current, the gulf-stream of the Pacific. Shell-fish form an 
important article of diet to both the Chinese and the aborigines 
along the coast — a .species of Cyrena, a species of Tapes, Cytheraea 
petemiana and Modiola teres being most abundant. 

Population , — The population of Formeysa, according to a 
census in 1904, is estimated at 3,022,687, made up as follows : 
aborigines 104,334, Chinese 2,860,574 and Japanese 51,770. 
The inhiibitants of Formosa may be divided into four classes : 
the Japanese, who are compi^tivcly few, as there has not been 
much tendency to immigration ; the Chines*^, many of whom 
immigrated from the neighljourhood of Amoy and speak the 
dialect of that district, while others were Hakkas from the 
vicinity of Swatow; the subjugated aborigines, who largely 
intermingled with the Chinese ; and the iincivilixed aborigines 
of the eastern region who refuse to recognize authority and 
carry on raids as opportwiity occurs. 'Fhc semi-civiliaed 
aborigines, who adopted the Chinese language, dress and customs, 
were called Pe-pa-hwan {An^ice Pepo-hoans), while their 
wilder brethren bear the name of Chin-hwan or “ green savages,” 
otherwise Sheng-fan or “ wild savages.” They appear to betong 
to the Malay stock, and their language bears out the suppositioii. 
They are broken up into almost countless tribes and claos, 
many of which number only a few hundred individuals, and 
their language conscciuendy presents a variety of dialects. Off 
which no classification has yet been effected : in the district 
of Posia alone a member of tire Presljyterian mission distin- 
guished eight different mutually uninteffigible dialects. The 
people themselves are described as of “ middle height, broad- 
chested and muscular, with remarkably large hands and feet, 
the eyes large, the forehead round, and not narrow or receding 
in many instances, the nose broad, the mouth large and disfigured 
with betel.” The custom of tattooing is universal. In the north 
of the island at least, the dead are buried in a sitting posture 
under the bed on which they have expired. Petty wars are 
extremely common, not only along the Chinese frontiers, but 
between the neighbouring clans ; and the heads of the slain are 
carefully preserved as trophies. In some districts the young 
men and noys sleep in the skull-chambers, in order that they 
may be inspired with courage. Many of the tribes. that had 
least intercourse with the Chinese show a considerate wnount 
of skill in the arts of civilization. The use of Manchester prints 
and other European goods is fairiy general ; and "Ste women, 
who make a fine native cloth from hemp, introduce cofoured 
tlireads from the foreign stuffs, so as to produce qmaimental 
devices. The office of diieftain is sometimes hdd by women. 

The chief town is Taipe ^called by the Japanese Taihoku), 
which is on the Tamsui-yei nver, and has a population of about 
118,000, including 5850 Japanese. Taipe may be said to have 
two ports ; one, Tamsui, at the mouth of the river Tamsui-yei, 
10 m. distant on the north-west coast, the other Kelung (called 
by the Japanese Kiirun), on the north-east shore, with which 
it is connected by^tail, a run of some 18 m. The foreign settle- 
ment at Taipe lies dutside the walls of the city, and is called 
Twatutia (Taitotei by the Japanese). Kelung (the ancient 
Pekiatig) is an excellent harbour, and the scenery is very beauti- 
ful. There are coal-mines in the neighbourhood. Tamsui 
{called TansUi by the Japanese) is usually termed Hobe by 
foreigners. It is the site of the first foreign settlement, has a 
.popidation of about 7000; but caxmot be made a good haibour 


without considerable expenditure. Oft the west coast there ia 
no place of any importance until reaching Anping (23° N. lat.), 
a port where a few foreign merchants reside for the sake of the 
sugar trade. It is an uidovely place, surrounded by mud flats, 
and a hotbed of malaria. It has a population of 4000 Chinese 
and 200 Japanese. At a distance of some 2J m. inland is the 
former capital of Formosa, the walled city of Tainan, which has 
a population of 100,000 Chinose, 2300 Japanese, and a few 
British merchants and missioimries. Connected with Anping 
by rail (26 m,]) and lying south of it is Takau, a treaty port.^ It 
has a population of 6800, and is prettily situated on two sides 
of a hurge lagoon. Six miles inland from Takau is a prosperous 
Chinese town called Fengshan (Japanese, Hozan);. The anchor- 
ages on the east coast are Soo, Karenko and Pinan, which do 
not call for special notice. Forty-seven m. east of the extreme 
south coast there is a little island called Botel-tobago (Japanese, 
Koto-sho), which rises to a height of 1914 ft. and is inhabited 
by a tribe whose customs differ essentially from those of the 
natives on the main island. 

Administmtion mid Com 9 nerce,-*-^T\it island k treated as an 
outlying territory ; it has not been brought within the full 
purview of the J apanese constitution. Its affairs are administered 
by a governor-general, who is also comniander-in-chief of the 
forces, by a bureau of civil government, and by three prafectural 
gownors, below whom are the heads of twenty territorial 
divisions called cho ; its finances are not included in the gcneiaU 
budget of the Japanese empire ; it is garrisoned by a mixed 
brigade taken from the liome divisions ; and its currency k on 
a silver basis. One of the first abuses with which the Japanese 
had to deal was the excessive use of opium by the Chinest 
settlers. To interdict the importation of the drug altogether, 
as is done in Japan, was the step iwlvocated by Japanese public 
opinion. But, influenced by medical views and by the almost 
ins^TperaWf difficulty of enforring any drastic import veto in 
the face of Formosa’s large commimk'urions by junk with China, 
the Japanese finally adopted the middle course of licensing the 
preparation and sale of the drug, and limiting its use to personi 
in receipt of medtcal sanction. ITnder the administration of the 
Japanese the island has been largely developed. Among other 
industries gold-mining is advancing rapidly. In i ()03 48,400 
oz. of gold representn^ a value of £168,626 wore obtivined from 
the mines and alluvial washings. Cwil is also found in large 
quantities near Kelung and sulphur springs exist in the north 
of the island. 

An exten.sive scheme of railway construction has been planned, 
the four main lines projected being (i) fr«m Takau to Tainan ; 
(2) from Tainan to Kagi ; {3) frem Kagi to Shoka ; and (4) from 
Shoka to Kelung ; these four forming, in effect, a main trunk 
road running from the south-west to the north-east, ks course 
being along the foot of the mountains that border tlie western 
coasft-plains. The Takou-Tainan section (26 m.) was opened to 
traffic on the 3Td of November 1900, and by 1905 the whole line 
of 239 m. was "practicany complete. Harbour improvements also 
are projected, but in Fonnewa, as in Japan proper, paucity of 
capital constitutes a fatal obstacle to rapid development. 

There are thirteen ports of export and import, but 75 % of the 
total business is done at Tamsui. Tea and camphor ore the 
staple exports. The greater part of the former goes to Amoy 
for re-shipment to the west, but it is believed that if harbour 
improvements were effected at Tamsui so as to render it accessible 
for ocean-going steamers, shipments would be mode thence direct 
to New York. The eaawpimr trade being a govemnniit monopoiy, 
Uie quantity exported is under strict control 

History , — ^The island of Formosa must have been knpwn from 
a very early date to the Chinese who were cstabliihed in the 
Pescadores. The inhabitants are mentioned in the official' works 
of the Yuan dynasty as Tun^-fan or eastern barbarians ; and 
under the Ming dynasty the island begms to appear as Kilung. 
In the beginning of the 16th century it began to be known to 
the Portuguese and Spanish navigators, and the latter at least 
made some attempts at establishing settlements or mkiioui. 
The Dutch were the first; however; to take footing in the khuidi 
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1^3® £• In 1870 he again made an expedition from Perth to 
Adelaide, along the southern shores. In 1874, with his brother 
Alexander Forrest (bom 1849), he explored eastwards from 
Champion Bay, following as far as possible the 2bth parallel, 
and striking the telegraph line between Adelaide and Port 
Darwin ; a distance of about 2000 m. was covered in about five 
months with horses and without carriers, a particularly fine 
achievement (see Australia ; Exploration), John Forrest also 
surveyed in 1878 the north-western district between the rivers 
Ashburton and Lady Grey, and in 1882 the Fitzroy district. 
In 1876 he was made deputy surveyor-general, receiving the 
thanks of the colony for his services and a grant of 5000 acres 
of land ; for a few months at the end of 1878 he acted as com- 
missioner of crown lands and surveyor-general, being given the 
full appointment in 1883 and retaining it till 1890. When the 
colony obtained in 1890 its constitution of self-government. 
Sir John Forrest (who was made K.C.M.G. in 1891, and G.C.M.G. 
in 1901) became its first premier, and he held that position till 
in 1901 he joined the Commonwealth government, first as 
minister for defence, later as minister for home affairs and 
postmaster-general, resigning the office of federal treasurer in 
July 1907. His influence in West Australia was one of an 
almost autocratic character, owing to the robust vigour of his 
personality and his success in enforcing his views (see Western 
Australia : History). In 1897 he was made a member of the 
Privy Council. Sir John Forrest married in 1876 Margaret 
Hamersley. He published Explorations in Australia (1876) and 
Notes on Western Australia (1884-1887). 

FORREST, HATHAN BEDFORD (1821-1877), Confederate 
cavalry general in the American Civil War, was born near Chapel 
Hill, Tennessee, on the 13th of July 1821. Before his father’s 
death in 1837 the family had removed to Mississippi, and for 
some years thereafter it was supported principally by Nathan, 
who was the eldest son. Thus he never received any formal 
education (as witnessed by the uncouth phraseology and spelling 
of his war despatches), but he managed to teach himself with very 
fair success, and is said to have possessed considerable ability 
as a mathematician. He was in turn a horse and cattle trader in 
Mississippi, and a slave dealer and horse trader in Memphis, until 
1859, wkiHi he took to cotton planting in north-western Missis- 
sippi, he acquired considerable wealth. At the outbreak 

of the Dvii War in 1861 he volunteered as a private, raised a 
cavalry battalion, of which he was lieut. -colonel, and in February 
1862 took p«rt in the defence of Fort Donelson, and refusing, like 
Generals Floyd and Pillow, to capitulate with the rest of the 
Confederate forces, made his way out, before the surrender, with 
all the mounted troops there. He was promptly made a colonel 
and regimental commander, and fought at Shiloh with distinction, 
receiving a severe wound. Shortly after this he was promoted 
brigadier-general (July 1862). At the head of a mounted brigade 
he took a brilliant part in General Bragg’s autumn campaign, 
and in the winter of 1862-1863 he was continually active in 
raiding the hostile lines of communication. These raids have 
been the theme of innumerable discussions, and on the whole 
their value seems to have been overrated. At the same time, 
and apart from the question of their utility, Forrest’s raids were 
uniformly bold and skilful, and are his chief title to fame in the 
history of the cavalry arm. Indeed, next to Stuart and Sheridan, 
he was the finest cavalry leader of the whole war. One of the 
most remarkable of his actions was his capture, near Rome, 
Geot^a, after five days of marching and fighting, of an entire 
cavalry brigade under Colonel A. D. Streight (April 1863). He 
wa.s present at the battle of Chickamauga in September, after 
which (largely on account of his criticism of General Bragg, the 
army commander) he was transferred to the Mississippi. Forrest 
was made a major-general in December 1863. In the winter of 
1863-1864 he was as active as ever, and in the spring of 1864 he 
raided as far north as Paducah, Ky. On the 12th of April 1864 
iie assaulted and captured Fort Pillow, in Tennessee on the 
Mississippi ; U.S. negro troops formed a large part of the garrison 
md according to survivors many were massacred after the fort 
iiad surrendered. The Massacre of Fort Pillow ” has been the 
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subject of much controversy and there is much conflicting 
testimony regarding it, but it seems probable that Forrest himself 
had no part in it. On the loth of June Forrest decisively defeated 
a superior Federal force at Brice’s Cross Roads, Miss., and 
throughout the year, though the greatest efforts were made by the 
Federals to crush him, he raided in Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Alabama with almost unvarying success. He was once more with 
the main Confederate army of the West in the last disastrous 
campaign of Nashville, and fought stubborn rearguard actions to 
cover the retreat of the broken Confederates. In February 1865 
he was made a lieut.-general, but the struggle was almost at 
an end and General James H. Wilson, one of the ablest of the 
Union cavalry generals, rapidly forced back the few Confederates, 
now under Forrest’s command, and stormed Selma, Alabama, 
on the 2nd of April. The surrender of General Forrest and his 
whole command, under the agreement between General Richard 
Taylor and General E. S. Canby, followed on the 9th of May. 
After the war he lived in Memphis. He sold his cotton plantation 
in 1867, and for some years was president of the Selma, Marion 
and Memphis Railroad. He died at Memphis, Tennessee, on the 
29th of October 1877. 

The military character of General Forrest, apart from questions 
of his technical skill, horsemastership and detail special to his 
arm of the service, was admittedly that of a great leader. He 
never commanded a large force of all arms. He was uneducated, 
and had neither experience of nor training for the strategical 
handling of great armies. Yet his personality and his natural 
soldierly gifts were such that General Sherman considered him 
“ the most remarkable man the Civil War produced on either 
side.” Joseph Johnston, the Confederate general whose great- 
ness lay above all in calm and critical judgment, said that Forrest, 
had he had the advantage of a thorough military training, "would 
have been the great central figure of the war.” 

Sec the biographies by J. A. Wyeth (1899) and J. H. Mather (1902). 

FORSKAL, peter (1736-1763), Swedish traveller and 
naturalist, was bom in Kalmar in 1 736. He studied at Gottingen, 
where he published a dissertation entitled Dubia de prtncipiis 
philosophiae recentioris (1756). Thence he returned to his 
native country, which, however, he had to leave after the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet entitled Pensies sur la liberie civile (1759). 
By Linnaeus he was recommended to Frederick V. of Denmark, 
who appointed him to accompany Carsten Niebuhr in an expedi- 
tion to Arabia and Egypt in 1761^ He died of the plague at 
jerim in Arabia on the nth of July 1763. 

His friend and conujanion, Niebuhr, was entrusted with the 
care of editing his MSS., and published in 1775 Descriptiones 
animaliuntt avium, amphibiorum, piscium, iusectorum, vermiumf 
quae in itin. Orient, ohservavit Petrus Forskdl. In the same year 
appeared also his account of the plants of Arabia Felix and of lower 
Egypt, under the title of Flora Aegyptiaco-Arabica. 

FORSSELL, HANS LUDVIG (1843-1901), Swedish historian 
and political writer, the son of Adolf Forssell, a distinguished 
mathematician, was bom at Gefle, where his father was pro- 
fessor, on 14th January 1843. At the age of sixteen he became 
a student in Upsala University, where he distinguished himself, 
and where, in 1866, having taken the degree of doctor, he was 
appointed reader in history. At the age of thirty, however, 
Forssell, who had already shown remarkable business capacity, 
was called to Stockholm, where he filled one important post 
after another in the Swedish civil service. In 1875 was 
appointed head of the treasury, and in x88o was transferred to 
the department of inland revenue, of which he continued to be 
president until the time of his death. In addition to the re- 
sponsibilities which these offices devolved upon him, Forssell 
was constantly called to serve on royal commissions, and his 
political influence was immense. In spite of all these public 
duties, which he carried through with the utmost dili^nce, 
Forssell also found leisure for an abundant literary activity. Of 
his historical writings the most important were: The Ad* 
mmistrative and Economical History of Swedtn after Gustamts L 
(1869-1875) and Sweden in 1371 (1872). He was also for se\'eral 
years, in company with the poet Wirs^, editor of the Swedish 
Literary Review, He published two volumes of Studies and 
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Cr4*^>w^ (^S75,,iSB8^, Ifi (ba y#^M- Aer^eMhiof .^ 

totorisin 4i»dtirg.Jnf>5«i^U,lJ^ to tbe^vaowrtia^at 

Aa.Swediih *Ai{;fi^dBeiy, ,TJie «wgy ^rfty^rssdl ivas w great, 
apd he ipderRUKri ao iiltlc tbe ieeicgiofsy of ,gt|ength» that he 
unqueetigwably . iOV«f itapipd fmne^ Hw- d^^^h, however, 

which occurred vwa>#r««t6iiddw><w e« the^pd i(rf JVMguut 1901 
while he .was staying, at ^ ^Siwtlw»iarKl, was 

wlioHy lUpesjipcchid. TJ^uje htUe -uf the -tyfjieal Swedish 
urbanity spiaeiwhat ^ 

ax«i, abrupt, ilike men ^ho haw? itmn miy 

admuh&tefed cesponaiihj^ ^ubhc posts, there appewd^ja cevtain 
want of sympathy ^a^hig demands upon others. His vkwB wene 
distinct, ,aMd l^i4 Nwkh-^rcat Mrmnm; for -ewmaple, he was a 
freerjtpafilei‘> and.ittS(nDneiatci|t .qp,po« what lie call^ “ the 
new;Sfyst«n ’’ had;^ ccmsider-abie ^effect on Swedish policy. He 
was npt exactily anattpactiwenfvan, but he-was-a onpahle, upright 
and efi^iept* public servaat. 1 n jBby he niiarried Miss Zulamith 
Eneroth^ a daughter pf the wen-k-nown pomologist of Upsttla ; 
she; g^ived hirn, ^mth two .snns; and two- daughters, {i^.. g.) 

^Qjist (origiflielly .i^/wigarA or,FQR6TF),!a .tojwn of (Germany, 
in the Prussian province of Brandenburg, on the Nekac, 44 in. 
S.E. of i^^pwihfortnon^Oder. Pop. (ie®5) mM 7 - It has two 
Evangelical, .a t|lospin Ca^ioUc and an Qld Lutiieran churt^ ; 
there are twO; schools, gnd two^hospitals in the town. The chief 
industry .of forst gs the naamsfanture of cloth, but ^pinking, 
dyeii^, and the making -^ -artifii'ial flowers are also carried on. 
Euujpdod m century, Foret passed in 1^667 to the duke 

of Saxe^lld€a:sebul(g, tKJci^ pari -of ' electoral Saxony in >1740. 
II to«I?rurs^^ m t 3 &i 5 . 

Fittsm wmw Froacli engraver, was 

born^tjl^Qle in Nenfchi.tri, on the ^eod of August 1.790. in 
1605 I^® was .nji^prentiped to an wgf^var in Park,, and he «!«) 
studied painting and engraving simultaneously in. the Ecok; dos 
13 ear!LK^Ar.tis. Hm pifftferenoe iwas uitimiitely fiaced on tlie laUf r 
art, and on hk obUJmag-in 1814 thebrst ‘‘grandprix 
the .kipg of Prussia, .who was -then with the allks in Baris, 
bestiOW(^,Non‘hip'®i^J?^ mediiki.-aad a pension of 1500 franca^or 
two y,oar3. Wiih the aid^f this sum he .pursued his studios in 
whsne his <attenrion was devoted ohiefiy to the works 
of Rapha^. Jn 1^44 lie «uGceed«tl Taaklleu in the Aendemy, 
He dRf) on tM: ^7^h of .June -1B73. Foi?$^ eeeupied 

the positienriWnong.^tke.iFiwnehren^ t>f hk trwne, and 
w|as equ^ly rsucceas^ Ri hklofiqal ,and in -portiaits. 

Among hi's works may he-fnentioned^Thc Three "Graces, md 
ha >f^fW d<J-ikv^««r?dip,,'nflwrfBhiphael ; ha ^Vietat aUrhin^rMj, 
after jLwaiatda- da I Vinci ; IP^«ais|[.-«.niB€hHrlw V,, *a#beT ^ros ; 
St 'CttWfa, itfcer Brdl Bte 1 tu:o<*he Wtrer aitd IV., 
after .J*^U5 i tWelliagton, after Gerard j ,wI-Q»e«i Viictqria, 
after \Vintcrhaiter. 

wniseftet betedndnBoiifvf ^torlr aWirster 

«m«qi(<ofitlynatjrather <tl l4w'ptirftirj.(fint«st 
JswiAwi jiorn M Mnnohe^gdsfiersliadt cai 

theR^le fofi r^fht Ttanfii nf hctiro hk.i«ariy 

ediuealknTatvMtenbMif,jbndiaft 9 riA((xgR^ 
devoled -donae iltoie (to^wf chdeobolfy aod 'the diistaipy t)f rart. At 
tb£4nif^eak toery, 

quMfly Mk «f mpArnn,; (add 'by his Mr^ongs 

aiddfd tio^ i»tiowd wfehfzwBBnoL f0n 'Ihe concltniim i^e 
waff te-wteiaffieintedrproiiBstoniaArdjefadiarixiffl^ 
ardlHay in Beriki, dccc«t-^nf'«d«t*lBoii«tic ^writings 

he wfkS dk niwifiS rkom tWs irffiac ib iftuy- »He fcn tbecacat 
cOuiKicttd rniith (ViariciB Ijncknab ^tteth-.*bo\it -t^n 'he 
rfotiYed.anrappomt«ilt *a^^ wn»i wuifsttnjin Borlm, wHh 

thfi'tade'of/isoUrt louwSkDriflWo^w^.. rHewsriis 4 i»)ttfci«cfcr and 
secfctMy of ika fHt^Inmn dn fBcikn, mad 

died m'IBei%fnrtiie;Bthf<hrd^ch^^ . 7 dcs«lr^. 4 vihoipar 
Wiikfl id<t : Mimge »8rt6); 

BHkhir md sseine Um^ht^m tEeipd%, 
Mfil^ Ffd$dtich ^dir Grom, fiwgegiifdhtey ^tidtmg ^wtd Geisi 

Albr^ht von I (Potsdam, '1834); 


Pfiainth Wihkeim 

Die*, Hof e mnd (KabimUe ^Euwpees 

1836- xg^) ; Lobeoi mud Taim Enivdriehs des^ Giwson - (Mfeksen, 

HeHen tn Krieg und Fnidvn, >mum md ‘nemsie t/atimsisehr^ 
Geschickte, 7 vtolusnes (^derlin, s849-TiD866). The' thtue conokuding 
voliin»es4)if thkwork ccMtaui IAmc' ikistoiy of the war of -hboruion 
of i8a:^i4>ti5. He. bmught out an^ei^tioii of 'HegePs wotiks, 
adi^ted tKTiQi^ of' Shakes^Giixeis plays ior the thentie, wrote ^ 
number of -poiems ojui an >ki 3 toiiaad dtama, GmUav 44ddf/'(lbehkm, 
^2). 

Many «f his lesser writings wre ebfleetcfd and ptiUffshed as 
JkriA&sMe^', Romuneen, UfH&hlungan Mnd ijegendm tBetHin, 1838). 
The bcgimiirxg of an autokiogiA^phy of Forster, edisjaad- by H. Kle^v, 
has hern puhlislwd under the title, Kunsi und l^bm (Be^'hjp., 1873). 

F 0 AS 1 :GJR> cmae ad am (1754^794)) German 

traveller tmd author, was borniat .Nassenhuhen, a small, village 
near, Dtmzig, on the 2 7th of Ho vechber 1 754. Hi.s father, jRahann 
ReinhcRl Forster, a mantof great- seient^ alttamnients tbut xui 
intoctabkj temper, .WRs-.at that tkne pastor of the-fikaQe.; the 
family are said to have been of Soottikh adtien. la 1 the 
elder Forster .was Gamraissianiud by the empress Catherke 
to inspect the .R^assian eoJowies in the pnavkme lof , 'Saratm', 
which -gave his son an opportuivty of aequinbig kite 
language a»d tiw elements of < a scientific education. After 'a 
few years the father qjuarFolled -wilh the Ritskan rgovemnwnt, 
and went to Engtod, where. he oi)taine!d a pmfessrntitep otf 
natural history and the modern langugf^ at the fanioue ikmi- 
Gonfownkt, acadomy at Wairington. ,Hk vicdeiH tWK|Dtt*i*i 4 )n 
compelled him to resign -this appointment, and tfor ywiTs 
he4ind hk sun earned ra precarious livelilKXKl.hy twxMikk'ens .in 
London — a practical cducatkni, ^however, ♦exoeedkigly uflcful 
to the younger Forster, who became a theriniKli MWMffer of 
English) and acquired many* of tliOfklcas which dhiefty inilkanoed 
hk subsequent .life. Atila«#th the turiimg'pmnt/iA.hjn uamer 
came in the idw^eof -an mviiatkfi -for him aiik,/lws:ifaMiGr to 
ficcompany Capitiw (look m . his. third vnynge T<Hit]d.i!b^ii*arid. 
Such an enp^Hioin was -admireibly raiaulaAed :to iiili iorth 
Forsterk peculiar Hjk aieiCoiinit etf CMik vewage 

(A V 4 tyaj(f wmd tit€)Wvrl 4 )ihoB}dt)nt 1177)7 ; kii^OewiiaimBeitlm. 
i-778>ri7^), k wlmclst tite -ffiiet eMMOfAe . of the '■staUiS! vet 
faithful 'd«0crtptioii ;«f .mafeuml iphenoBtebu wfaiAi lhas eiore 
made B.lnowktlde -of. them -the 'oomraan-property-af U)e«rfaaa.t«d 
wauM. ^h».^tttfatec»tii>tii<rf' thw .ttotek .vnw. .however; My^d etl dier 
seme ..time 1 ^ 'difieieMms wM) the mdhtiriflty, IdenlMg . which 
Fomte-r -(Nreewded to theicontinmt 4 e ehhdn mm ot^rantnimt 
'for ihiB-fathtg (iis- . ytwfaaa«rmti Gttisel,iMMid hwad to.'fau'ni^iise 
tlwtttwMi-ctnfHTledittponhimailf. oDw ^ieriiOTtt 8 r,hMm'br, 
v!«e -mm itmvihtd lor -riwwInK, )bcik« ;<y p ei wt ii l ifwfonor 
ofiwtmftlUthKjnaitfi^Ue. .AftGaesel Bantetrfbiri Md f wtiim i i ii i i tt 
'frieitdebip .vrith Hm -gmt.fa hrt i tl at ’.Ewaiening, i*nri.*h*ut 

'tl»t M»»itwte.,(mede.*hemeopAi»hil«e.«f.JIMc*i.mho«|pvejhtai 
.a twMMSs myBtitRnn ~ 4 mm .Mhirtfi -.be «tiliitiiiwitlor 

egtaitwpntedhimwlf. T^waitt olh w j Mamto iB u t ifaihp p ir aitM 
iat>l£ismlraad«il«dihim!ti).«rw(« im|heKtl;r tv GattiagMv.-whcee 
'he hcoMie b«h« 1 h<d -il» :lrh«imle We^he, itbe.ifenihter af .the 
■iUdWhow iphSolagist, -e lolwfer anti reulthtthed (wthieii, -tart > 111 * 
isuiwdTto'-fclB iloiiteits-iwjfc- T»ihobblerto*taBBy.ter*cofptad 
(i7»4^ profeMcmWp.irt ti» taitafteilyiof WiJna,.eftii«h;l».-iid 
not tfiJId rto rhit tttote. i]fco sfemny »d -bhsbtaim trf .i-oto 
acirdwostante .iwejgihiflwmHy Aatonltad in fhi* hnd-lns (Wife's 
1 efllfcrs'of.%his;.polriDd. -After.® fafer(3m*te*fit*We«<Mwt'.¥fitaa.he 
resigwed-htMiwUntaiwrtiteTita^ la yidi t ien 

ipxtieQtedTBy' tiS«rRlisiiarof<»a*iMMtit,i nwl iiip«nrt(hn«wtilitinl*-. 
iratBt -hf tiu (Hitisttiditag ( teoMte . iilnMmii (in -iB W i fetatt er -of 
Mainz. lUe .iictiVely <)>romdtK«l -Che fij ta aqw w i ti tai rof <A>i.(ltfe 
'batik -iSf file .Rtane.mitii af»n«emnd « vfgj , . wwit rtb J hiiM to 
'catty to -tiie -ntgDtiatlbnt. Mtatartlbfe,r)toNertra, 4 haKi«lBtiB» 
Isaiied Mainz, .-and ForsteiM-itilready BiehtataEifeii' 'Uy ''dh*‘tar& 
of navnrts ih fEnmae^was lent -nS.KirHm tdl wtahi. Boiantiic 
'sontivtsweietadfed to-hai pnlitioafctimubtoi’BMj»htf<Wtan<li*ifly 
at-Pairi 8 .diE«lle ^fitibdt Jatiidl^ 07911. 
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Forster’s mEStwpiece is iiis AnsidUm vtm Niedmhem^ tim 
Brabant, Fiandam, iHatiMni, .En^ctvd md Fmnkrmk 
1794.); ooe Af 'dihe.Ablflit dioj^ of tramcfl tbe < cexituxy. 
His st^ is jdkar jmil*’idRQd ; bis injethod joi desimibtmg 
he sees iCKtawotdiiiaii^y 'ipU ; Abone ail^ he hos' tiietftrtjof pre> 
senting objects to us town tlwik anost intca?e«ting and jatimactiTAJ 
side. The sacnei^ailutieB 'are ako imooe or less^cdnapioueus in 
h is minor writings. By his tranalartion (irom the English)^ «ff ilm 
Sahuntad d Kjalidasa(i^9i)^he iirsit A&^ German jnleeeat 

in Indian literature. 

T^orster’s Sdxniliche tVerke .appcare'd at T.eip?ig in 9 vdls. in 1843. 
T!ie AnxicMm vom dcc.^ has been ‘fmfiw^'iitly 'reprinted tbeet 

edition by A. Leitaniaiiji, Halk, i8gst ) : JLejtKmanfi has ,al»o pnb- 
,lislw(l (Stwttgw;t» t«94) sdectsion ol Fipriitur’^s Kkim Schnite^u 
whioU origintiUy j^ppoared in 6 vols. (1739^1797). His correspond- 
cnoc was published by his wife (2 vols,, Leipzig, 1820) ; his Brief- 
wecksel tmt Sirntmernn^ by H. Mettnrr (Bnanjiwick, See 

J. Molesoliott, a. 'J'orster^ dar 'Maturiorxfhxf des Volks (13154.; j?rd 

ed,, ; rK. .Kitvin, C. .I'uvsifir tn J\Iain£ (Gotha, 4363),; A.>L<J>U- 

mftnn,f(/. Forster (rVuiiubung) (HaUc, 1893). 

JOHII (1813-187^), English hiogBapl^ and ?ccitic, 
was born on the and of April i8in .at Nowmstie. Elis father, 
who was a Unitaimn and bobnged ito the junior il^ranrii of a 
•good Northnnaberlaod ifamiLily, wasra cattk^dealer.. Aiter b«ing 
weh grounded in dussdcii and matlwttiato at the gminniar isri'jool 
of his .native town, John Forster was sent in 48^8 .to C^brkjge, 
but :a tter- only a month s residmcfii he removodrbo .London, <where 
he attended daseesiat Umvorsity 'CoDepfc^ and was esatered at the 
Inner Temple. He devoted bin^f,. however, eliiefty to li.tofary 
pursuits. He icentribaicd bo TJte Tmc Sm, The 
Chromcle md to The Esamiwer, for which he acted j3.ii Jiterary 
and dramatic critic ; and the influence of his powerful in- 
dividuaHly soon insside itself felt His LFm of the ISlatiasmen af 
the Comwarmvalth (18516-11839) appeared ^partly .in Lardner’s 
Cyclopaediix. He -puHlisbed illie week separately in with 
a Treatise an the JHapnkir Froj^ms in iJiiifiltsh HhUny. It^ 
merits obtained immediate recognition, and -Fwier became 
a i^omincnt ifigurc in that distingubhed circle of Jihetary men 
which inchided Bulwer,.Talhi)urd,.Aibimy, Fonbkmiue, Eandor, 
Carlyle and Dickens. Forster is iiedid to have been, fw some time 
engaged to Lelkia Dandon, but; the engagement was hriok^si off, 
and Mks Inuidon rroourried Geoige Marieanu In ,1843 
called to the bar but ihe never became a lawyer. 

For scffne years he* jodiled.fche Fmsipi Quarterly .Rjsvtm , ; in i% 0 , 
on the retirement of Charles I>jickens,.lie took chsaq^fe ifor /some 
months of the Daily Neufs y.md fjwwi. 184.7 to 18156 .he iriitied tbc 
Examiner. From .1836 ottifmnisihe.centcibuitjedTto. thf^(E 4 mbufth 
Quariady nad Form§a Qnarkaiy iRsv'taviBiA yjnmUyi’Qi 
some of vrhioh^wereixepubliehed'n bmo vobmes at jBdagrapkiml 
and liistmssaijEissays. ( ij 8 s&). in 1^848 ihia odomble 
Life and S'oMtesa^idliwr Galdisfwthitm'mfiinii^^ .Qmbinuing 
his veseaarcbes into English 1 history lunder the ^y iStuariltt,lbe 
publwhed/in-aS^o hb&.Afwat afdheiFm Membnsiiiiy^i^riefid.^ 
A Ckaipter af (Etagksh Miahftcy rgwrUkn,i.w\d. The ^ Mates ^mFpe 
Grand Hemmuirmut, mth .m Jmiwdatitefy uSiMiy m Mngktk 
Faeedom. /iheie iwene ioUaaved by ihis.ii^r John diiiH : >a .Baa- 
graphs {alhhd), oUhomtedtiromifmeitifLiiibi^^ieriatu^ 

Lives §f EminmtdBfiiitkiF^aksmen. In 3 h 68 AppeofiKd jhis Mife^ 
of Landoryiand, na ithe 'death .«f Jris ihdftiicl .iAlesmto 
Forster uirdeetook'timjpubikala^ oi hia tkdvdc^dsAum/d SMm-l 
peare. For isevend* years jhdilmdTh«»niC(ilHoti%^^ for; 

a life of Swift, hut he.intamiptcd hasstiAdi«&Tin .tide dUwtium 
to write Iris 'StandairiiAfyajEr/jGha^ He had. boon 

intimate 'with the .bosn^, xiand ti. h rby ijfdm 

Forster is now chiday imantored. .The 6mt 
in i872,'aodrlhe.l}iagraphyiwas':0e^^ .Tioiiwatds.the 

doBauf t875 the'tet-yiiJjMneiufflMsi.,</Gie/A^zr^(tw 
and he l^oQode:soine|uefvessuin the pmparoirion.of.the^^end! 
at the»ftii»etDf.his doarii on-lhedud of, Febriwkry.ijF?^ Jn i8ss 
ForsterhadiheeaAppointediSMtet^ tot thedunacy^commisripn, 
and^iam to 1873 he. held lhe<)fi^tofta.om«risrio^r 
lumcy. His * valuable ceikftien of i Btanuacvipl^, mriuidmg ,thej 
original copies of Charles Dickens’s novris^ together 


books md .pidtiweg, was bequeathed Soulih Keosingixm 
Mufleum. 

An admirable acomuat of him by Flwty iMothr je.Rtefcwfd to the 
handbook (48,77') of - the Dyce 4mtl Fcnjst^r hwogts. 

FOniT;^,. 4 i 9 Hi;(t rCOOlWt British was 

hwm in j823;ia ,il4ajnheth, Lwftdftn,’Wh^ his fath(er..a»d (grond- 
iather hefoWihimikflii'heen praptitioners. ,Heentored 

.Gtjy’s Itoepite^ in J!^i4/i,rwas, appointed d«^ anatomy 

jin a?8sD,, a^wtant^surgeon, 1^155, and swigoofl^ 18,70,. Hoheqwt! 
jft m^berjof -the. College. of Sungeons iu <844» fellow in ^8^49 Vid 
preridentin 1 884. Ho was a prompt and som^imesfbold operator. 
In i8'58betp©rfermmlfpj;aqtiqally firstgasfccostomy in England 
for a cosefo/ tViineer of -the oesophagus. Among ibis best-known 
papers wore dkcuiwions of acuprassure, syphilis*; hydrqphohiaj 
intostinal obetruotiw, modified pbturamr .lv?nrria> torsion, and 
coUo^ conjRcr of the large intestine ; mi ihe published n .booh 
on HuTig^ucd T> wanes af Children in 186,0, founded on .bis ex- 
periencie »s surgeon to the hospital for children and women. in 
Wiatjerioo Road. He died 5>ud<kariy in Eondon ,on Ihe ^nd ol 
March 1886. 

FOWTEB, WWAW) <r8i8-i886), British sUtes- 

laton, was bofn ,af (Quaker parents ,at Bradpole in Dorse tslure 
on itbe nth of July i8a8. He was educated at the Friends 
schiool at Idttenltftm, where his father’s fan^v had Jopg beer 
settled, aw-l on feavii)g school he was put into business. H< 
declined, however, ,oa principle, to enter a .brewery. Becomfep 
in due time a wcjohfin nranufactumr in a large way al.liradfurd, 
Yorkshire (from which after Ids, marriage hr moved to Burley ^in- 
Wharieclale),/he nvide himself kno.wji as a practical philan- 
thre^ist. Jn 1846-4847 he accompanied his father ,to Irolami 
as distriWitor of the .Friqnds’ relief fund lor Utc (famine ii 
Conujeajitim, awl IIk; state of ihe countiy made a deep impressior 
on him. ,Xri 1849 he airote a preface to anew-editioUrqt Clarkson^ 
Lift of WiLltam Fefw, defending tin; .Quaker .stamspmn 4igainsi 
Macaulay’s eritigisms. ,I« 1850 .he nuwied Jane Martha, eldesi 
daughter of the famous ,Dr Arnold of Rugby. She was not s 
Quaker, and her hustwid was formally cxconvnufricated ioi 
marrying her, but the Friends who were conuftkriuned tc 
announce the aontonce “ shook hands and stayed to luncheon.’ 
Forster tliefeafter rwiked lumoelf as, a. member of the. Church, ol 
England, for which, indeed, he was in later life , gorged with 
having too great a partiality. There were ,no children ,pf tht 
marriage, bwit when Mr^ Focstcr’s , brother, William Arnolcb died 
in 1859? feaving lour urphoas^ -tlie Forsters adopted thw ,as 
tl^eir own. 

Qne of these .childrou was Mr ,H. 0 . AfwddrForster (u 3 t 55 - 
1909), the wellrknawn DiheralrDiriunist raemUor of ,p4riiam^ 
who oMentuoUy > became a wiomher lof Mr . Balfeur^ .cabinet ; he 
was swrotaryrto'the •admiralty (49£«>- 1903), .and ihw lecnetary 
of istatc for -war (1903-1995), and wasTtbetaufkur 
educational books published iby.Cassellj&.Cctr, gf which .firm he 
wa$.a<diBeotor. 

W.E.tFomter j^adually ik5^n,fpFta]im,animtive p^rtin^bfic 
affairs tby rond - lecturing, in he ,gave.a , J^tvufc 
before like iUefk iPhilo.sophmal instkuUwi'On Jfew .we, Xap< 
iJAcife.” Ifi ^859 he^tegdios Eikeral. candidate, fer>Eee4^^.bui 
was 'beaten. Ikit he wos.h^hiy eafecmed.in tbe W.catiirdhic, 
aoid.in u 867 he uw, returned unyppoged fer Bnadford. In 
(unopposed) ^ ,x868.(at Ihe.h^d ^^f JEe^pqU).he was 4(gair 
roturmpd. He^tonka^omfee. " partm^pariiomant ip. the debates 
c, Or the American ^(uvil Wat, ^ d.in 4868 was made .umter- 
.fl? 3 creta 4 y>feL the -criuDies.iaEarU ,nsseE’s.mfei8tfy . . It.vfas,ilmr 
.that he fiost bimmearprpmin^^ advocate of 4 qperi 8 diedeta 4 :w 
In >1866 his, attitude ^ou^parhameiriw^^ attracted a^gouc 

deal.. of .attentw. Bis ^peeohesiwei;e,iuU pf Jtnqwl^e .pf tb< 
;xeal .condition. of the pe^e,.ai 3 dvepntaittEri.w ,JJke .ar 

original programme ,of Radifial .Jqgrilarion, “.W.e hiive oth^i 
things .to .dg>” be ,said, “ besides jextendittg ithe, franchise. .W< 
waat.tamahe JceJriud,feyjdaadicpotieiri;«4; .we want to getrric 
.of paqperiwn,in tbisi couptry ; iwe want. to, wwwtra.clas! 
,wfech,<s mgre.tpj 3 c.drpaded.than..ihnM fta^iictiise*^ 

^ Elhoanrtheidangeroua.class.in. onx Jafge towns. W^^waut, to, m 
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whether we cannot make for the agricultural labourer some 
better hope than the workhouse in his old age. We want to have 
Old England as well taught as New England.” In these words 
he heralded the education campaign which occupied the country 
for so many years afterwards. Directly the Reform Bill had 
passed, the necessity of “ inducing our masters to learn their 
letters” (in Robert Lowe’s phrase) became pressing. Mr 
Forster and Mr Cardwell, as private members in opposition, 
brought in Education Bills in 1867 and 1868 ; ’and in 1868, when 
the Liberal party returned to office, Mr Forster was appointed 
vice-president of the council, with the duty of preparing a 
government measure for national education. The Elementary 
Education Bill (see Education) was introduced on the 17th of 
February 1870. The religious difficulty at once came to the front. 
The Manchester Education Union and the Birmingham Education 
League had already formulated in the provinces the two opposing 
theories, the former standing for the preservation of denomina- 
tional interests, the latter advocating secular rate-aided education 
as the only means of protecting Nonconformity against the 
Church. The Dissenters were by no means satisfied with Forster’s 
“ conscience clause ” as contained in the bill, and they regarded 
him, the ex-Quaker, as a deserter from their own side ; while 
they resented the “ 25th clause,” permitting school boards to 
pay the fees of needy children at denominational schools out of 
the rates, as an insidious attack upon themselves. By the 14th 
of March, when the second reading came on, the controversv' 
had assumed threatening proportions ; and Mr Dixon, the 
Liberal member for Birmingham and chairman of the Education 
League, moved an amendment, the effect of which was to 
prohibit all religious education in board schools. The govern- 
ment made its rejection a question of confidence, and the amend- 
ment was withdrawn ; but the result was the insertion of the 
Cowper-Temple clause as a compromise before the bill passed. 
Extremists on both sides abused Forster, but the government 
had a difficult set of circumstances to deal with, and he acted 
like a prudent statesman in contenting himself with what he 
could get. An ideal bill was impracticable ; it is to Forster’s 
enduring credit that the bill of 1870, imperfect as it was, estab- 
lished at last some approach to a system of national education 
in England without running absolutely counter to the most 
cherished English ideas and without ignoring the principal 
agencies already in existence. 

Forster’s next important work was in passing the Ballot Act 
of 1872, but for several years afterwards his life was uneventful. 
In 1874 he was again returned for Bradford, in spite of Dissenting 
attacks, and he took his full share of the work of the Opposition 
Front Bench. In 1875, when Mr Gladstone “ retired,” he was 
strongly supported for the leadership of the Liberal party, but 
declined to he nominated against Lord Hartington. In the same 
year he was elected F.R.S., and made lord rector of Ai^erdeen 
University. In 1876, when the Eastern question was looming 
large, he visited Servia and Turkey, and his subsequent aoeeches 
on the subject were marked by studious moderation, distasteful 
to extremists on both sides. On Mr Gladstone’s return to office 
in 1880 he was made chief secretary for Ireland, with Lord 
Cowper as lord-lieutenant. He carried the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill through the Commons, only 'to see it thrown 
out in the Lords, and his task was made more difficult by the 
agitation which arose in consequence. During the gloomy 
autumn and winter of 1 880-1 881 Forster’s energy and devotion 
in grappling with the situation in Ireland (see Ireland) were 
indefatigable, his labour was enormous, and the personal risks 
he ran were many ; but he enjoyed the Irish character in spite 
of all obstacles, and inspired genuine admiration in all his 
coadju^g. On the 24th of Januaiy^ 1881 he introduced a new 
CoercttHlllU in the House of Commons, to deal with the growth of 
the LaB|M|Mjue, and in the course of his speech declared it to be 
“ the moff^tmful duty ” he had ever had to perform, and one 
-which would have prevented his accepting his office if he had 
^own that it would fall upon him. '^e bill passed, among its* 
provisions being one enabling the Irish government to arrest 
without trial ^l^ons ** reasonably suspected ” of crime and 


conspiracy. The Irish party used every opportunity in and out 
of parliament for resenting this act, and Forster was kept con- 
stantly on the move between Dublin and London, conducting 
his campaign against crime and anarchy and defending it in 
the House of Commons. His scrupulous conscientiousness and 
anxiety to meet every reasonable claim availed him nothing 
with such antagonists, and the strain was intense and continuous. 
He was nicknamed “ Buckshot ” by the Nationalist press, on 
the supposition that he had ordered its use by the police when 
firing on a crowd. On the 13th of October Mr Parnell was 
arrested, and on the 20th the Land League was proclaimed. 
From that time Forster’s life was in constant danger, and he 
had to be escorted by mounted police when he drove in Dublin. 
Early in March 1882 he visited some of the worst districts in 
Ireland, and addressed the crowd at Tullamore on the subject 
of outrages, denouncing the people for their want of courage in 
not assisting the government, but adding, “ whether you do or 
not, it is the duty of the government to stop the outrages, and 
stop them we will.” Forster’s pluck in speaking out like this 
was fully appreciated in England, but it was not till after the 
revelations connected with the Phoenix Park murders that the 
dangers he had confronted were properly realized, and it became 
known that several plans to murder him had only been frustrated 
by the merest accidents. On the 2nd of May Mr Gladstone 
announced that the government intended to release Mr Parnell 
and his fellow-prisoners in Kilmainham, and that both Lord 
Cowper and Mr Forster had in consequence resigned ; and 
the following Saturday Forster’s successor, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, was, with Mr Burke, murdered in Phoenix Park. It 
was characteristic of the man that Forster at once offered to go 
back to Dublin temporarily as chief secretary, but the offer was 
declined. His position naturally attracted universal attention 
towards him, particularly during the debates which ensued in 
parliament on the “ Kilmainham Treaty.” But Mr Gladstone’s 
influence with the Liberal party was paramount, in spite of the 
damaging appearance of the compact made with Parnell, and 
Forster’s pointed criticisms only caused thoroughgoing partisans 
to accu.se him of a desire to avenge himself. It was not till the 
next session that he delivered his fiercest attack on Parnell in 
the debate on the address, denouncing him for his connexion with 
the Land League, and quoting against him the violent speeches 
of his supporters and the articles of his newspaper organs. It 
was on this occasion that Parnell, on Forster’s charging him, 
not with directly planning or ficrpetrating outrages or murder, 
but with conniving at them, ejaculated “ It’s a lie ” ; and, 
replying on the next day, the Irish leader, instead of disproving 
Forster’s charges, bitterly denounced his methods of administra- 
tion. Though, during the few remaining years of his life, 
Forster’s political record covered various interesting subjects, 
his connexion with these stormy times in Ireland throws them 
all into shadow. He died on the 6th of April 1886, on the eve 
of the introduction of the Home Rule Bill, to which he was 
stoutly opposed. In the interval there had been other questions 
on which he found himself at variance with Gladstonian Liberal- 
ism, for instance, as regards the Sud^ and the Transvaal, nor 
was he inclined to stomach the claims of the Caucus or the 
Birmingham programme. When the Redistribution Act divided 
Bradford into three constituencies, Forster was returned for the 
central division, but he never took his seat in the new parliament. 

Forster, like John Bright, was an excellent representative 
of the English middle-class in public life. Patriotic, energetic, 
independent, incorruptible, shrewd, fair-minded, he was endowed 
not only with great sympathy with progress, but also with a full 
faculty for resistance to mere democraticism. He was tall (the 
Yorkshiremen called him “ Long Forster ”) and stroi^ though 
stiffly built, and, with his simple t^tes and straightforward 
manners and methods, was a typical North-country figure. 
His oratory was rough and unpolished, but full of freshness a^nd 
force and genuine feeling. It was Forster who, when appealing 
to the government at the time of Gordon’s danger at Kdiartum, 
spoke of Mr Gladstone as able “ to persuade most people of most 
things, and himself of almost anything,” and though the phrase 
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was much resented by Mr Gladstone’s entourage^ the truth that 
underlay it may be taken as representing the very conyerse of 
his own character. His personal difficulties with some of his 
colleagues, both in regard to the Education Act of 1870 and his 
Irish administration, must be properly understood if a complete 
comprehension of his political career is to be obtained. For an 
account of them we need only refer to the Life of the Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster^ by Sir T. Wemyss Reid. (H. Ch.) 

FORSYTH, PETER TAYLOR (1848- ), British Noncon- 

formist divine, was born at Aberdeen in 1848. He took first-class 
honours in classics at Aberdeen, subsequently studied at Got- 
tingen (under Ritschl) and at New College, Hampstead, and 
entered the Congregational ministry. Having held pastorates 
at Shipley, Hackney, Manchester, Leicester and Cambridge, he 
became principal of Hackney Theological College, Hampstead, 
in 190T. In 1907 he delivered the Lyman Beecher lectures on 
preaching at Yale University, published as Positive Preaching and 
Modern Mind. Among his other publications may be mentioned 
Religion in Recent Art, and articles in the Contemporary Reifmv, 
Hihbert Journal, and London Quarterly. He was chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales in 1905. 

FORTALEZA (usually called Ceara by foreigners), a city 
and port of Brazil and the capital of the state of Ceard, on a 
crescent-shaped indentation of the coast-line immediately W. 
of Cape Mucuripe or Mocoripe, 7^ m. from the mouth of the 
Ccard river, in lat. 3" 42' S., long. 38° 30' W. Pop. (1890) of the 
municipality, including a large rural district, 40,902. The city 
stands on an open sandy plain overlooking the sea, and is 
regularly laid out, with broad, well-paved, gas-lighted streets 
and numerous squares. Owing to the aridity of the climate 
the vegetation is less luxuriant than in most Brazilian cities. 
The temperature is usually high, but it is modified by the strong 
sea winds. Fortiileza has suffered much from epidemics of 
yellow-fever, small-pox and beri-beri, but the climate is con- 
sidered to be healthy. A small branch of the Ceara river, called 
the Pajehu, traverses the city and divides it into two parts, 
that on its right bank being locally known as Outeiro. Fortaleza 
is the sec of a bishopric, created in 1854, but it has no cathedral, 
one of its ten churches being used for that purpose. Its public 
buildings include the government house, legislative chambers, 
bishop’s palace, an episcopal seminary, a lyceum (high school), 
Misericordia hospital, and asylums for mendicants and the 
insane. The custom-house stands nearer the seashore, ij m. 
from the railway station in the city, with which it is connected 
by rail. The port is the principal outlet for the products of the 
state, but its anchorage is an open roadstead, one of the most 
dangerous on the northern coast of Brazil, and all ships are 
compelled to anchor well out from shore and discharge into 
lighters. Port improvements designed by the eminent engineer 
Sir John Hawkshaw have been under construction for many 
years, but have made very slow progress. The Baturite railway, 
built by the national government partly to give employment 
to starving refugees in times of long-continued droughts, connects 
the city and its port with fertile regions to the S.W., and extends 
to Senador Pompeu, 178 m. distant. The exports include sugar, 
coffee, rubber, cotton, rum, rice, beans, fruits, hides and 
skins. 

Fortaleza had its origin in a small village adjoining a fort 
established at this point in early colonial times. In 1654 it took 
the name of Villa do Forte da Assump^fto, but it was generally 
spokp of as Fortaleza. In 1810 it became the capital of Ceard, 
and in 1823 it was raised to the dignity of a city under the title 
of Fortaleza da Nova Braganga. 

FORT AUGUSTUS, a village of Inverness-shire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901) 706. It is delightfully situated at the south-western 
extremity of Loch Ness, about 30 m. S.W, of Inverness, on the 
rivers Oich and Tarff and the Caledonian Canal. A branch line 
connects with Spean Bridge on the West Highland railway via 
Invergarry. The fort, then called Kilchumin, was built in 1716 
for the purpose of keeping the Highlanders in check, and was 
enlarged in 1730 by General Wade. It was captured by the 
Jacobites in 1745, but reoccupied after the battle of Culloden, 
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when it received its present name in honour of William Augustus, 
duke of Cumberland, the victorious general. The fort was used 
as a sanatorium until 1857, when it was bought by the 12th Lord 
Lovat, whose son presented it in 1876 to the English order of 
Benedictines. Within four years there rose upon its site a pile 
of stately buildings under the title of St Benedict’s Abbey and 
school, a monastic and collegiate institution intended for the 
higher education of the sons of the Roman Catholic nobility and 
gently. The series of buildings consists of the college, monastery, 
hospice and scriptorium — the four forming a quadrangle con- 
nected by beautiful cloisters. Amongst its benefactors were 
many Catholic Scots and English peers and gentlemen whose 
arms are emblazoned on the windows of the spacious refectory 
hall. The summit of the college tower is no ft. high. 

FORT DODGE, a city and the county-seat of Webster county, 
Iowa, U.S.A., on the Des Moines river, 85 m. (by rail) N. by W. 
from Des Moines. Pop. (1890) 4871; (igco) 12,162; (1905, 
state census) i4»369 (2269 foreign-born); (1910) 15,543. It is 
served by the Illinois Central, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Minneapolis & Saint Louis, and the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern railways, the last an electric interurban line. Eureka 
Springs and Wild Cat Cave are of interest to visitors, and 
attractive scenery is furnished by the river and its bordering 
bluffs. The river is here spanned by the Chicago Great Western 
railway steel bridge, or viaduct, one of the longest in the country. 
Fort Dodge is the seat of Tobin College (420 students in 1907- 
1908), a commercial and business school, with preparatory, 
norrnal and classical departments, and courses in oratory and 
music ; among its other institutions are St Paul’s school 
(Evangelical Lutheran), two Roman Catholic schools, Corpui 
Christi Academy and the Sacred Heart school, Our Lady of 
Lourdes convent and a Carnegie library. Oleson Park and 
Reynold’s Park are the city’s principal parks. Immediately 
surrounding Fort Dodge is a rich farming country. To the E. 
of the city lies a gypsum bed, extending over an area of about 
50 sq. m., and considered to be the most valuable in the United 
States ; to the S. coal abounds ; there are also limestone quarries 
and deposits of clay in the vicinity — the clay being, for the most 
part, obtained by mining. Fort Dodge is a market for the products 
of the surrounding country, and is a shipping centre of con- 
siderable importance. It has various manufactures, including 
gypsum, plaster, oatmeal, brick and tile, sewer pipe, pottery, 
foundry and machine-shop products, and shoes. In 1905 the 
value of all the factory products was $3,025,659, an increase 
of 200*8 % over that for 1900. Fort Clark was erected 
on the site in 1850 to protect settlers against the Indians; in 
1851 the name was changed by order of the secretary of war to 
Fort Dodge in honour of Colonel Henry Dodge (i 782-1867), 
who was a lieutenant-colonel of Missouri Volunteers in the War 
of 1812, served with distinction as a colonel of Michigan Mounted 
Volunteers in the Black Hawk War, resigned from the military 
service in March 1833, was governor of Wisconsin Territory 
from 1836 to 1841 and from 1*^16 to 1848, and was a delegate 
from Wisconsin Territory to Coi. ress from 1841 to 1845, and a 
United States senator from Wisconsin in 184^1857. Tlie fort 
was abandoned in 1853, and in 1854 a town was laid out. 
It was chartered as a city in 1869. From the gypsum beds 
near Fort Dodge was taken in 1868 the block of gypsum from 
which was modelled the “ Cardiff Giant,” a rudely -fashioned 
human figure, which was buried near Cardin, Onond^a county, 
New York, where it was “ discovered ” late in 1869. It was 
then exhibited in various parts of the country as a “ petrified 
man.” The hoax was finally exposed by Professor Othniel C. 
Marsh of Yale ; and George Hall of Binghamton, N.Y., confessed 
to the fraud, his object having been to discredit belief in the 
“ giants ” of Genesis vi. 4. (See ” The Cardiff Giant : the True 
Story of a Remarkable Deception,” by Andrew D. White, in 
the Century Magazine, vol. xlii., 1902.) 

FORT EDWARD, a village of Washington county, New York, 
U.S.A., in the township of Fort Edward, on the Hudson river, 
56 m. by rail N. of Albany. Pop. of the village (1900) 3521, of 
whom 385 were foreign-bom; (1905, state ^.msus) 3806; of 
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the’ township^ , indludmg the viHafjfr (igoo)^ 5116 ; (19051 atalte 
census) 53DOW The viH^ has mfos% atlfci foot of a steep hill, 
if at the junttio]! of the mivia hne and the Gdensi FaUs b^ch 
of the Bdhrtiairei& liudscm vailws^, andns'clsu served by eliectrie 
line to Albany aaud Gtens I<hMi ; the' baipo eanal conneeting 
Lake ClfiaAiplaiBi and the Hudiatin Ti^ei carters the Httdsiott here. 
l%e iwcr fasmhcs good watcsviiotper;. idiieh i5f txscd in* the 
fiiBntifahhave df and wood ptdp^ the Isadhig iisdustry. 
Shorts- and pottfirv (flower pats, jars, and dram tile) are . manu- 
factured also, vilhige tis* the seat of the Fort Edward 
CohegHrter InsthutOy a tioiiHsectariaw school for girls, which was 
hnnK^din 18514 and antil 1895 coeducational. l:he viUage 
GTwns rtmd operates the waterworks. Indian war parties on their 
way to Canada Werc aecastamcd to inakie a portage from this 
place, the head of navigation for simdl boats- 00 the Hudson, 
to Lsikc George or Lake Champlain, and hence it was known 
as the Great Carrying Place. Governor (afterwords Sir) Francis 
Nidkolson in 1709, in hi« eotpedition against Canada, built 
hofe.astookado which was nasned Fort Nicholson. Some years 
aftwtwwds John Henry Lydius (1693-1791) established a 
settlement and piotected it t^ a new frtrt, named Fort Lydius, 
bsrt this tros deftitryed hfy tJie Frecrcli and Imdiaiis in. 1745. In 
17*55 ^ third fort was built- by Geoterol Plnncas Lyman (1716- 
t774), as preliminary to the expedition; against Crown Point 
under General WiUiam Johnson, and was named Fort Lyman ; 
in 1.756 Johimofl ’ renamed it Fort Edwaurd in homoar of Edward, 
Dahe of ¥c(fk* I« the War for Independence Fort Edward was 
the headtjtmrtert of General Philip Schuyler while he and his 
troops were blocking the morcli of Generid Burgoyne's army 
from Fort Tkondwoga. When a part of Ikirgoyne’s forces was 
diBtaftt 4 )nty 3 or 4 m. from Fort Mward, on Fort Edward Hill, 
on the S7th of July 1777, thr leader of an Indian band wliose 
asatetorfoe the Hflttth hwi semght is supposed to have murdered 
Jane W< 5 Crca'(f. t757M777), a young girl who hod been visiting 
ftleryds >in -Fort EcMard, and who was to be escorted on 'that day 
to the Bdtish comp and there to bo mamed to Ikwid Jones, a 
loyalist fiorving as a lieutenant in Buippyne’s army ; it is possible 
thatislie was accidentally by Amencaus pursuing her Indian 
oscortSy botcher death dkl much to rouse local sentiment against 
Bttigoyne and his Indian aUies, .and 'caosed many vdnnteeTS to 
join the Ameri(»n army rssisticig Btrgoyne^ mvasiiotL A 
mrofttiment hats been erected toy the Jane McCrea Chapter of the 
Daugfhters rtf the AnieTican Bjevohitirtii near the spot where she 
was Idlied^^nd she^is burkdin Union Cenwtery m-Fovt Edward. 
Fort Edward township was erected in i8a8 from a part of the 
township of Ar^le. Fort Edward village was incorporated 
in x83'6. 

See K* O. Bamumi, Th$ Fort BOtoufd (Fort Edward, 1903). 

FOm^EBCVE, MR JGTHff (<r. 1394-r. ^476), English lawyer, 
the second son of Sir John Fonesoue, of an ancient family in 
Devonshire, was bom at Nof»fis, rtear Sooth Breijt, in Sranewet- 
shtre. He was educated at Bxetw GoHegfc, Oxford. Dwriftg the 
feigH of Hewy VI. he was three times appointed oner of the 
governors of Lincdln’s Iim. In 1441 he was made a king’s 
sergeant at law, and in the following year cdtief Jostke of the 
king’s bfttiOh. As a jodjife FoftesetJe is highly reico«®m»ftded for 
his wisdom, gravity and uprightness; amd he seems to have 
enjoyed great favour with the kmg, is said to have given 
him some substantial jlroofs rtf esteem ajnd regard. He held his 
office during the remainder of the reign of Henry VL, to whom 
he steadily adhered ; and having faithfully served . that utr- 
fortunate mtoittttroh in all Itis ’troubles, ha was attaiitttod of treason 
in' the first portittswdnt of Hdwoud I V. When Hoi^ subsequently 
into Scotland, ho is supposed to hafvo appointed Frtrtdscue, 
WfkO ;appeaTS to huve accompanied him in his flight, chancdlor 
of finglhnd. In r4d^^ Poftoecue acrompanidd ' Queen Margaret 
and her eotfrt; m their eiciie on the C-ontiiietet,«nd rcturiwd with 
them afterwards to England. During their wauderinga abroad 
the chaneelto wrote for the instruction of the young prince 
Edward hie ce^rated work De landtbus legum Angh'ae, On 
ihe defeat of the Lancastrian party he his submission 
to Edward IV., from whom he received a general pardon dated , 


Wiestij[lni 8 t 69 i^ October 13, 1471-. He died at an advanned agw, 
but thy eaact date of his dearth hras not beeaascertahieti. 

ForteecMA^K masterly vindfidatlon of tiio laws 9i England, though 
received with great favour by the-laamedof the professiou to whom 
it was communicated, did not appeav in wint until the reign of 
HewtyVtn., when it was ptrMfshed, hitt without a date. It was 
sWby i%icn*ly iftswy timvs wprtflted. AnKrther valualsia airrt learned 
wadk by 'FJbrtescwt*, wfitten in English,,, wais pnbiislied! «iji: 117144 under 
the title oi The Difference between an Aiieoiute aHd^i^lJmited Monarchy. 
In the Cotton library there is a manuscript of this work, in tUc title 
of which if is said to have been addressea^o^Henry VT. ; but many 
passages show t>iainly that ft was writteft i« favour of Edward IV, 
A revised edfti^ of this' work, wrttlita! very vaUmble historical and 
biographiofd mtrixluctidny was published ia lASr^ by Charles Plummer, 
under the title The Governance of Endcmid. All of Forlesouc't minor 
writing.s api)car in Ttie irorAs of Sir John Fortencue, now first Collected 
and Arranged, pnbiii^hed in i8'69 for private circulation, by his 
descendant, I.ord Clemicftt. 

AtTTHORiTi«&. — Huminor’s Iirtrrtd notion' to The Goverrumet of 
England]. Lvfe m l>ord Clermpont’s edition; Gairdner’s Paston 
Letters ; Foss’s Lives of the Judges. 

FOHTESCUE, SIR JOHN (c. 1531-1607), English statesman, 
was the eldest son of Sir Adrian Foftescuc (executed in 1539), 
and of his second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir William Rcadc or 
Rede of Borstall in Buckinghamshire. exact date of his 
liirth is unrecorded.^ He was restored in blood and to bis 
estate at Shirburn in Oxfordshire in 1551. 'Hirough hi.s father’s 
mother, Alice, daughter of Sir Geoffrey Bolcyn, he was a second 
cousin once removed from Qtieen Elizabeth. He acquired early 
a considerable reputation as a scholar and was chosen to direct 
the Princess Fdizaheth’s classical studies in Mary’s reign. On 
the accession of Elizabeth be w'as appointed keeper of the great 
wardrobe. He was returned in 1572 to parliament fOr Walling- 
ford, in 1586 for Buckingham borough, in 1588 and 1597 for 
Buckingham county, and in 3601 for Middlesex. In 1589 he 
was appointed chancellor of the exchequer and a member of 
the privy council. In 1592 he was knighted, and in November 
1601, in addition to his two great offices, he received that of 
chancellor oftlic duchy of laincaster. By means of his lucrative 
employments he amassed great wealth, with which he bought 
large estates in Oxfordshire and Buckingh«'xmshire, and kept up 
much state and a large household. He took a prominent part 
in public business, was a member of the court of the star chamber 
and an ecclesiastical commissioner, sat on various important 
commissions, and as chancellor of the cxdiequcr explained the 
queen’s financial needs and proposed subsidies in parhament. 
On the death of- Elizabeth he suggested that certain restrictions 
should be imposed on James’s powers, in order probably to limit 
the appointment of Scotchmen to office,^ hut his advice was not 
followed. He was diprived by James of the chancellorship of 
the exchequer, but evidently did not forfeit his favour, as he 
retained his two other offices and entertained James several 
times at Henclcn and Salden. In 1604 Sir John, who stood for 
Buckinghamshire, was defeated by Sir Francis Goodwin^ whose 
election, however, was declared void by the lord chancellor On the 

f round of a sentence of outlawry under which he lay, and 
ortc.scuc was by a second election returned in his place. Tliis 
incident gave rise to a violent controversy regarding the chan- 
cellor’s jurisdiction ’ in deciding di.sputed elections to parliament, 
which was repudiated by the Commons but maintained by the 
king. The matter after much debate was ended by a compromise, 
which^ while leaving the principle un-settled, set' aside the elec- 
tions of tioth candidates and provided for the issue of a new writ. 
Fortescue was then in February 1606 returned for Middlesex, 
which he rCT)resented till his di^ath on the 2’3rd of December 1607. 
He was buried ki Mursley dttfrcfi in Buckinghamshire, where a 
monument was erected to his mumory. HlsTtmg puMife Career 
was 'higlfly 'htifioutabre, and he Served his soverei^-jmd country 
with unswerving fidefrty and honesty. Hk Ici^ned attoinniOTts 
too were considerable — Camden styles him ** vir integer, Graece, 

^ The inscripitnoa on htR tomb stateB that he waa 76 at his death 
on -the 23rd ol December 1^107 (I^d Clermont's of the Fximily 
of FortesctiCy 377), but according to a statement ascribed to himself, 
he was bom the same year as Queen Elittiheth and therefore in 1 533 
(Bhekst Amhitect. and Archauolog. Soc. Records of BhehSf i, p. 89), 

“ David Lloyd's State Worthies (1670), 556. 
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tfifta 9 i lHwte>aii 4 i ii wiW i» a rip ^t»l(^ ]i)f)¥«Meue 

.iia«ritdi4'D)€eGi^) (k«gh^<ol‘ 9 i#' B(iiiiutid AiskileM «l‘i)welftti», 
cbv.wlunii^ kuMckd'a da^lvtor^ ha<hiui* twc^sonS) Sir awni 

.Sir mtk (dr) dtMi^fteier oi Ghristophen SiM^h 

ki Hcp^daiiii:^^ WiiioBi ba bod aM» 
^i&ideseoat m; tine male kiie btonne extinct with the idcath ot 
Jefan Borlttsouti, 39 d'bMX)Aet, ifi>i7Y7« 

BiwtttJGR^Wfv.—ArticTtt- in th« Effc4. of 'Ntgt. hard 

of (ke ; MM: Nktcst of tM 

Parishes of Swyncombe and liwelme, by A. Napwr,,paa0P ; ©. WlavA’e 
Staton Wotikias (ibyo),^ 44i* Hi (“ Sir J^hn 

Fortescue's meancs of p»inc by $tr R. TTiikstin told me [Sir Tulius 
Caeisar] '*) : iVfS5, Comm., Mdrtftm of ScM'shimp't ; 

Sp#(ldliv|i[’» JDt> of Bacm ; AwltitQctvriiid^^nid Avcbaeolikgkat! Soc. fix* 
Bwcba, ifiMmir C.. 70 ' 

FORTEVIOT, a village and parish of Pei*thshh«, Seerlflandj^ cm 
the Wttterof May, of the Ram, 6f'm. S:W. 

of Perth* Pop^. of paiiih (n^on) 3^. It is a pl a c e of rewot* 
iMflaqiiity, Imwg 'hcen a capitnl ci'tlm' Wets, when the district 
mm kaewTi as Fcwtreim, and aftcrwawls of the Seois. Ihe amsy 
led Echivaid' Balioi cjomped 'hM^ 'be^ro tho hettite of ’DyppRn 
(1332), in which the i>ogeRt, Donald, earl of IMar, was* slam along 
with 15/000 otrt ef ^,ooe men. 'Fbc pari^ of Fiivk^Gask 
adjoining it on the R'W. oowtahw reniftins^ of a Roman road, 
station and oHtpost, bwides^tlTle' auld hwaac of 'Gash m winch 
the Jlaroness Nairne was boffi, aHdin^oh’foniwtimt^’iemeof one 
of henr moet p^ukir songs’. Thor nm Imasa ki which sfie- died 
datefrlto]tt iHoT. 

mif raanGV,,a^mlliil»fy'fMi0mofIwvem Scotland, 

im Nifi. of Invewieesy and' ir the termmws-oftlm small 
branch line connecting with the Highland raiUmy'at GoMnaftl^ 
juaction'j It ouoypWsvfi .Mnly piuniaitDry f Q«trring> the^ t?<«idme 
eiidiof tiui seuthflin alMre’ol Imisr Mrtb (abo catM'tfae 
liMsimiess), whkk is hnitt rndy i wide. Thera' ii 
oHimiaiinanm by ftevy with Pmtimse’Qii thr>opp«)iMlt TSNWttd 
thsiBknkislt. Thrioitwas bigim iir '1748^ partly 
ot ono^of Vauhan’e wavtie, and named in honour of (iieorgr H. 
Wolfe, who saw it in course ai «raitaoou»‘*7*5*/ Waiiwucb iirl'^ 
pccsaid uritihi it and: thoMghd; ift .when bo the 

most conwidwaiiin' bast sitwutod in Gseat 

It omm iti^a€c%s:and cQMkwms eneonmodation i<iin ntf^rly ^99 
lUBis. It is the depot of the> Seidnrth Hightoiec-s, 9^ a 
military training -ground of some size and in\port;iWW 
tkj-saTOiuidwg.oow»tay give^ wngHetlaciUtiesr fpp eKftcise gnd 
iMikoeuvres. Choral Wads !sr road m maiptigmed 
Pont Geoenje^.it is.said, had almoat Ima chnsem-as-tho-ptecf of 
for Ns^joieon wbwt olaim^.of St^ttoJena wm^.pmt 
forward. Aboot S-K. 4^ tHa^.shwg^vill#gai)iGs^ 
in growuig reputo as a seasicla posarl. Midw^ between tha fort 
and Inverness stands Caatle Stvart, a,.shootwigrbox oi the earl 
(•f MfMWiy* 

FCATIi, a river and ftrtb of tl^a east. of Soe»tlaad. Tho. river 
ia formijd, by two hpad stuawsia, Dwchruy Walter (12 in») and 
Avcwdhu (10 m.), or Lgggaii m it is called -« 4 tor it Jc»vcs fcoch 
And, both rising in the northroast of Ben Lomond in SrirlingshitO, 
and. uniting i m. west Aberfoyle, Fjom this point, till jt 
secftwas, the ivelty, the Forth continaes. to bp a PertbshiKa 
stream, but afterwards, it becomes tha dividing Una between 
^arcowitiles of Perth and Stirling aa far as th# qonflmenpe ^ithe 
Tlwnoe it belongs to Stirlingshire* to a paint diuc 
west of Cambus, whence it ^ams as the bowdaiy batjw-wn the 
shires of Stirlmg and, Claahwrman. Owing, to; the 4x;t?emely 
tortuous character of its^covutsa hetwac#. Gartmoni AAoa-r- 
tbti lainpus “ linh^ of the?Scf tl^”-m^ actual length the 

i&; dd;nv., or near^ dcubla the ijo.a» dU^wt 

the source of the DuichF4^ apd;K.wcardiia^i. whm the 
%th begips. The river drains an airea.ufc d 45 Ite •gewwral 

4ireetien is, mahdy easteriy with 9, gentW h^nd t<vwa^ the 
nod tl^e principal Uihiwtari^.(;ui, .tho^^ft<are 
AUan eAdl*PeYon> mi m tha.rigjbt> tine 
^ Annaks, ^ai 


ttKl ^Baimoek; !fh(V‘allilYiai ' plhfiif • exten^g ' fMtA Ohremomy to 
the»«nuiity i&mt k > 69 M 4 i ^he Carse' Of* The pfeecs of 

mterest-ew tlm battles aw Aher-hk)#, Stfrliftg, Catnbub- 

kefinethy Alitta att(dlKinca^ne'y 1 ffu 1 r<a#(tef itcriMMe-^ Highland 
brie the' Riarth does not preemt^idetty passages reinarlmble 
beauty. Them' «re" bridges at Gartmeie^, Ftem, Drip 

and Stialing (ah* basidtefl rfrilway viadtttffei at Stirling em§ Alltoe, 
mid’riiere am. levriefr srt 'SllMing'(ftmCailibtoe^ AllOs^(fbr 

Sotodt Mee^ and Kiacaadkiie' (kff Awtb). This 'tide 'rries' ^ 4 f ttt. 
above Stirling, where tho river i» iiav^>eillc at high 
¥es»el»>ol itoo'tons. l%imisj however/ a briidsalrippMig trade at 
AHoa, where tiiedeek^ aoeommedates^vesse^offat lease 500 iKMist. 

The Fireh of Forth extends ftom Kineardmoto North Sea, 
thirt is, ha an imagimfl>y line drawn, juet weet of^riiali^le of Miiy, 
ftwxn the' East JKeok ef Fife •he mouth of tKe*'^m» in Hadding- 
tonshire — a distance of 48 m. Thus, according to soraejcalbula^ ' 
tioae, the Fortfi measures from eeorce to sea 114'm. The v^klth 
of: the firth varies ’from ^'m. at Mnaardlne and atsQMttnis* 
forny to 6jf m. at Leith and m. at the meuth. TIm dhief 
aMuanes are, on the senth', the f^anpun^ Avon^ idmond, lievth^ 
Msb and l>^ne, ami on the north, the Tiet, Ltveti> Kiel' and 
Drcel. The prineipol parts on the' eoirch stoke are Gmngemouth, 
Hto^ness, Grantors and Leith, and on the naeth, Btimtieland and 
Kirkcaldy ; but> Ashery eentree and MMay leaertt are very 
immeFOUB on botheoaste. Smc^theepeniag'crfitbe Brkl^ 
(sec Kft'iryqim) in the ferrrse>»t'Qumr«ieivy and Bantris^ 
have grently diminished in impertaneei The ffelierieB' are still 
considerable, though the oyster trade is dnn w ll>sg > Ths’ larger 
iahaMU' are Inobeoha, with tike ruins ol an abbty, hitihhdth, 
with fmthiearioiis an(l^a> lightheuse, )aiid the hdr ^ Mty, with a 
lighthouse. The anrtougk df St Maigatrit’s tope, witli the 
navnl base of tosyth, liaa off t^e shorn of Fife immedktely to 
the west cif the Fotth Bridge. 

The Forth 'tos 'the Bsddtria^^^ Tnoitha^anil thef Stois WaOer 
of thr cheotieim of ehc^ xvth cuid-iath oentusids *, whMe Bode 
('d. 7;^ knoff' tho t£kth ‘W'’ Jritak MimiiAm (frio BMeenf GnM), 
aiwbNcanwB^ igkfM Mmt i«nriwf^im(t{hefFristo 

tbtimtiteiy 

w«rd.(LaL ffUm, 

TCiWf Wt: iwm tiUg ^ 

his comrades, or shelters from their snowballs behind -g fencf;, 

pi iwu vii?., ptok$im 

The- B^wteptw slwW&.tbp^ defender. f?:c»gg ^.eoemy s 
; riw ob«tapk|g:ev«i?/Ui 4 l^e<w^^ fec?nii?wUijf;to ^lose 
Quertars^ ml 4 «^yi.Uiiw> t^^fer 

fm Uc pi sgvetalJwfe m;^wJiirec^ ISrect 

p^crimft iBifiivan Ly-a w#oitrap;^pailoieart^, ^rariff eupyg^ 
th(8* enemy’s The value pf, thSsi reduced in 

p^FOii^Mn a#: tho (Jefeiwfer l>^, JWep^. Wweli to return, the 
eag^-B Urevot hwv.4l;tewpfe. the deiw;pe« 

Lidiwct,protecriwtis..g^w hy <^iyhw^as.for.i«stapjce % a^bigU 
wail -placed pf^'th? wall 

ia<witipirfla(rij^pS tho-.encwiy’^ of sh(; 4 ^:p 4 ?gp, 

such as arrows. This kind of defeaace was, very, pc^putur ui 
eaMfe agas- In tha, wmseni.cja.y tha sme object i^.aita«ved by 
pu&hmgj owl .(fetephed Ms to wch a dis^nqe fepjTt the tpwu 
they are protecting , that the besfeg9^^ cwnot bptoharti the town 
as long as he ri emtsido tl^e forta. Another ima of indirect 
proWerion of, g^t ii^perta^ice.is Aon^eakn^ 

Tha ehsT/aris my owsfet, of wthing,.wbich wili impede the 
enemy’s advance and prevent him from cwuir^.tp. close /(j^egters,. 
In the earliest forms of fortification the protecting wall was also 
the obstacle, or it may be^a wetxn: dry ditch, an entanglement, 
9 i 9 mm* arritt>rnjlMdgf^.A6pihfd p^U^ad^ pr «ipma temporary 
•xpediopt, . sweh as' wm’ M or chevaijx de friae* The two 
eleraengs must of emursa be arranged in combination. The 
nwst theii prottytvd 

piQritM:otdlw^ieo,ctr<^ ba^HPoatod A?.de«trwed at leisure. 

But aPl09eipoAaeili99iUlil9dopger e^pentiah Th^scSeet^ofiRod^m 
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.firearms permits of great elasticity in the disposition of the 
obstacle ; and this simplifies some of the problems of defence. 

Protection must be arranged mainly with reference to the 
enemy’s methods of attack and the weapons he uses. The 
obstacle^ on the other hand, should be of such a nature as to 
bring out the best effects of the defender’s weapons. It follows 
from this that a well-armed force operating against a badly- 
Rrmed uncivilized enemy may use with advantage very simple 
old-fashioned methods of protection ; or even dispense with it 
altogether if the obstacle is a good one. 

When the assailant has modem weapons the importance of 
protection is very great. In fact, it may be said that in propor- 
tion as missile weapons have grown more effective, the importance 
of protection and the difficulty of providing it have increased, 
while the necessity for a monumental physical obstacle has 
decreased. 


The art of the engineer who is about to fortify consists in 
appreciating and harmonizing, all the conditions of the problem, 
such as the weapons in use, nature of the ground, materials 
aywlable, temper of assailants and defenders, strategical possi- 
bilities, expenditure to be incurred, and so forth. Few of these 
conditions are in themselves difficult to understand, but they are 
so many and their reactions are so complex that a real familiarity 
with all of them is essential to successful work. The keynote 
of the solution should be simplicity ; but this is the first point 
usually lost sight of by the makers of “ systems,” especially by 
those who during a long period of peace have time to give play 
to their imaginations. 

Fortification is usually divided into two branches, namely 
permanent fortificaHon and field fortificaiion. Permanent fortifica- 
tions arc erected at leisure, with all the resources that a state can 
supply of constnictive and mechanical skill, and are built of 
enduring materials. Field fortifications are extemporized by 
troops in the field, perhaps assisted by such local labour and 
tools as may be procurable, and with materials that do not 
require much preparation, such as earth, brushwood and light 
timber. There is also an intermediate branch known as semi” 


permanent fortification. This Is employed when In the course 
of a campaign it becomes desirable to protect some locality 
with the best imitation of permanent defences that can be made 
in a short time, ample resources and skilled civilian labour being 
available. 

The objects of fortifUtition are various. The vast enceintes 
of Nineveh and Babylon were planned so that in time of war 
they might give shelter to the whole population of the country 
except the field army, with their flocks and herds and household 
stuff. The same idea may be seen to-day in the walls of such 
cities as Kano. In the middle ages feudal lords built castles 
for security against the attacks of their neighbours, and also to 
watch over towns or bridges or fords from which they drew 
revenue ; whilst rich towns were surrounded wjth walls merely 
for the protection of their own inhabitants and their property. 
The feudal castles lost their importanee when the art of cannon- 
founding was fairly developed ; and in the leisurely wats of the 
17th and i8th centuries, when roads were fc?i^ and bad*, a swarm 
of fortified towns, large and small, played a great part in .delaying 
the march of victorious armies. 

In the present day isolated forts are seldom used, and only for 
such purposes as to block passes in mountainous districts. 
Fortresses are used cither to protect points of vital importance, 
such as capital cities, military depots and dockyards, or at 
strategic points such aifu^ilway junctions. Combinations of 
fortresses are also uJMkr more general strategic purposes, 
as will be explained 

I, History 


The most elementary type of fortification is the thorn kedgCy 
a type which naturally recurs from age to age under primitive 
coriditions. Thus, Alexander found the villages of the 
moiMB. Hyreanians defended by thick hedges, and the same 
arrangements may be seen to-day among the least 
civfiized trfbes of Africa. The next advance from the hedge is 


the bank of earth, with the exterior made steep by revetments 
of spds or hurdle-work. This has a double advantage over tha 
hedge, as, besides being a better obstacle against assault, it gives 
the defenders an advantage of position in a hand-to-hand fight. 
Such banks formed the defences of the German towns in Caesar’s 
time, and they were constructed with a high degree of skill. 
Timber being plentiful, the parapets were built of alternate 
layers of stones, earth and tree trunks. The latter were built in 
at right angles to the length of the parapet, and were thus very 
difficult to displace, while the earth prevented their being set 
on fire. The bank was often strengthened by a palisade of tree 
trunks or hurdle-work. 

.^ter the bank the most important step in advance for a 
nation progressing in the arts was the wall, of masonry, sun-dried 
brick or mud. The histoiy of the development of the wall and 
of the methods of attacking it is the history of fortification for 
several thousand years. 

The first necessity for the wall was height, to give security 
against escalade. The second was thickness, so that the defenders 
might have a platform on the top which would give them space 
to circulate freely and to use their weapons. A lofty wall, thick 
enough at the top for purposes of defence, would be very ex- 
pensive if built of solid masonry ; therefore the plan was early 
introduced of building two walls with a filling of earth or rubble 
between them. The face of the outer wall would be carried up a 
few feet above the platform, and crenellated to give protection 
against arrows and other projectiles. 

The next forward step for the defence was the construction 
of towers at intervals along the wall. These provided flanking 
fire along the front ; they also afforded refuges for the garrison 
in case of a successful escalade, and from them the platform 
could be enfiladed. 

The evolution of the wall with towers was simple. The main 
requirements were despotic power and unlimited labour. Thus 
the finest examples of the system known to history are also 
amongst the earliest. One of these was Nineveh, built more than 
2000 years B.c, The object of its huge perimeter, more than 
50 m., has been mentioned. The wall was 120 ft. high and 30 ft. 
thick ; and there were 1500 towers. 

After this no practical advance in the art of fortification was 
made for a very long time, from a constructional point of view. 
Many centuries indeed elapsed before the inventive genius of 
man evolved engines and methods of attack fit to cope with such 
colossal obstacles. 

The earliest form of attack was of course escalade, either by 
ladders or by heaping up a ramp of faggots or other portable 
materials. When the increasing height of walls made escalade 
too difficult, other means of attack had to be invented. Probably 
the first of these were the ram, for battering down the walls, and 
mining. The latter might have two objects : (a) to drive an 
underground gallery below the wall from the besiegers’ position 
into the fortress, oi' {h) to destroy the wall itself by undermining. 

The use of missile engines for throwing heavy projectiles 
probably came later. They are mentioned in the preparations 
made for the defence of Jerusalem against the Philistines in the 
8th century b.c. They are not mentioned in connexion with the 
siege of Troy. At the sieges of Tyre and Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar in 587 B.c. we first find mention of the ram and of movable 
towers placed on mounds to overlook the walls. 

The Asiatics, however, had not the qualities of mind necessary 
for a systematic development of siegecraft, and it was left for 
the Greeks practically to create this science. Taking 
it up in the 5th century B.c. they soon, under Philip 
of Macedon and Alexander, arrived at a very high , 
de^ee of skill. They invented and systematizecL methods 
which were afterwards perfected by the Romans. Alexartder’s 
siegecraft was extremely practical. His successors endeavoured 
to improve on it by increasing the size of their missile and -other 
engines, which, however, were so cumbrous that they were of 
little use. When the Romans a little later took up the science 
they returned to the practical methods of Alexander, and by the 
time of Caesar’s wars had become past-masters of it. The 
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such as arrows. This kind of defeaace was, very, pc^putur ui 
eaMfe agas- In tha, wmseni.cja.y tha sme object i^.aita«ved by 
pu&hmgj owl .(fetephed Ms to wch a dis^nqe fepjTt the tpwu 
they are protecting , that the besfeg9^^ cwnot bptoharti the town 
as long as he ri emtsido tl^e forta. Another ima of indirect 
proWerion of, g^t ii^perta^ice.is Aon^eakn^ 

Tha ehsT/aris my owsfet, of wthing,.wbich wili impede the 
enemy’s advance and prevent him from cwuir^.tp. close /(j^egters,. 
In the earliest forms of fortification the protecting wall was also 
the obstacle, or it may be^a wetxn: dry ditch, an entanglement, 
9 i 9 mm* arritt>rnjlMdgf^.A6pihfd p^U^ad^ pr «ipma temporary 
•xpediopt, . sweh as' wm’ M or chevaijx de friae* The two 
eleraengs must of emursa be arranged in combination. The 
nwst theii prottytvd 

piQritM:otdlw^ieo,ctr<^ ba^HPoatod A?.de«trwed at leisure. 

But aPl09eipoAaeili99iUlil9dopger e^pentiah Th^scSeet^ofiRod^m 
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6&2 FORTIFrCATlON ANB SIEGI3CRAFT 


Bjrzantium, however, always a storehouse of military science, 
wnile conserving a knowledge of the ancient methods and^ 
the great missile engines, contributed no new ideas 
to fortification, so far as. we know. In practice the 
Byzantines favoured multiplied enceintes or several 
concentric lines of defence. This of course is always a tendency 
of decadent nations. 

In the West .the Roman fortifications remained standing, and 
the Visigoths, allies of Rome, utilized their principles in the 
defences of Carcassonne, Toulouse, in the 5th century. 
VioUct-le-Duc’s description and illustrations of the defences of 
Carcassonne will give a very good idea of the methods then in 
use ; — 


“ The Visigoth fortification of the city of Carcaissonne, which is 
still preserved, offers an analogous arrangement recalling those 
described by Vegetius. The level ol the town is mucli more elevated 
than the ground outside, and almost as high us the parapet walks. 
The curtain walls, of great thickness, are composed of two faces 
of small cubical masonry allemuting with courses of brick ; the 
midcUo iprtion lieing filled^ not with earth but with rubble run with 
lime. The towers were raised above these curtains, and their com- 
munjeatfon with the latter might be cut off, ao as to make of each 

tower a small inde- 
pendent fort ; ex- 
ternally these towers 
are cylindrical, and 
on the .side of the 
town square ; they 
rest, also towards 
the country, upon a 
cubical base or 
foundation. Wo 
subjoin (fig. 1) the 
Fig, 1,— Plan of one of the Towers at plan of one of these 
Carcassonne, towers with the cur- 

tains adjoining. A 

is the plan of the ground-level ; B the plan of the first storey at tho 
level of the parapet. We see, at C and D, the two excavations 
formed in front of the gales of the tower to intercept, when Uio 
drawbridges were raised, all communication between the town 
or the parapet walk and the several storeys of the tower. From tho 
first storey access was had to the upper crenellated or battlemented 
portion of the tower by a ladder of wood placed interiorly against 
the side of the flat wall. The external ground-level was much lower 
than that of the tower, and also beneath the ground-level of tho 
town, from which it was reached by a descending flight of from ten 
to fifteen steps. Hg. 2 shows the tower and its two curtains on tho 




Fig, 2. — One of tho Towers ut Carcassonne, inside view; 


aide of the town ; the btidj^^j of communicatibn are supposed to have 
been removed. The battlemented portion at the top is covered with 
a roof, and open on the aide of the town in order to permit the 
defenders of the tower to see what was going on therein, and also 
to allow of* their howting up stones and other projectiles by means 
of a rope and pulley. Fig. 3 sliows the same tower on the side 
towards the country ; we nave added a postern, the sill of which 
is sufficiently raised above the ground to necessitate the use of a 
scaling or step ladder, to obtain ingress. The postern is defended, 
as was customary^. by a palisade or barrier, each gate or postern 
being provided with a work of this kind." ’ 

Meanwhile, m western Europe, siegecraft had almost dis- 
appeare4 Its perfect development was only possible for an 
aMjr liki that of Romans. The Huna Goths knew 



Fig, 3.- 


'Onc of the Towers at Carcassonne, 
outside vie%v. 


nothir^ of it, and' the efforts Cheriemagne^and others of the 
Frankish kings to restore the art were hasnpextd by the fact that 
their warriors dfispised handicrafts and undemtood nothing 
but the use of tibeir weapons. During the dark ^es the towns 
of the Gauls retained their old Roman and Visigoth defences, 
which m one know properiy how to attack, and accordingly the 
sieges of that period dragged themselves out through long years, 
and if ultimately 
successful were so as 
a rule only through 
blockade and famine. 

It was not until the 
iith century that 
siegecraft was revived 
in the We.st on the 
ancient lines. 

By this time a new 
departure of great 
im^rtance 
had been 
made in the seign- 
eiirial castle (^. 7 '.), 
which restored for 
some centuries a defi- 
nite superiority to 
the defence. Built 
primarily as strong- 
holds for local mag- 
nates or for .small 
bodies of warriors 
dominating a conquered counjbry, Ifiie cunditkins which called 
them into existence offered several marked advantages. Tlie 
defences of a town had to folbw the growri) of the town, 
and would naturally have weak points. It was not to be 
expected that a town would devdtop: itself in the manner most 
suitable for defence ; nor indeed that any position* lame enough 
for a town could be found that would be naturally strong 
all round. But tlie site of a cas.tlc could be chosen purely 
for its natural strength, without regaud,. except as a secondary 
oonsideration, to riw protectiem of anything outside it ; and as 
its area was small it was often easy to fihd a natural position 
entirely suited, for the,, purpose. Da, Wt it frequently happened 
that the eidstecice of a positoxn was/ the rmstm' d^-itre 
of the castle. A small hill with steep sides might well be un- 
approachable in every direction by such cumbrous structures 
as towers and rats, while the height, of. t}>e hill, added to the 
height of the walls, would be too much for the besiegers’ missiles. 
If the sides of ih» hill were ppcoipitous and rocky, mining 
became impossible, and the site was perfect for defence. A 
castle built under such conditions was, practically impregnable ; 
ami this was the cause of the independence of> the barons in the 
nth and 12th centuries. They could only be reduced by 
blockade, and a blockade of long duration was very difficult in 
the feudal age. 

A very instructive example o£ 12th-century work is the 
Chflteau Gaillard, built by Richard Cceur-de-Lion in 11^6. 
This great castle, with ditches and escarpments cut out of 
solid rock, and extensive outworks, was completed in one year. 
In the article Casxle will he found the plan of the maim work, 
which horc supplemented by an elevation of the donjon (or 
keep). The waved face of the inner or main wall of the castle, 
giving a divergent fire over the fropt, is ^ interesting feature 
in advance of tlie time. So also is tlxe saaeoniy protection of 
the machicolatiDn at the top of the donjon, a protection which 
at that time was usually given by wooden hoaerdfigs. ^After 
the death of Richard, Philip Augustus, besieged tlie chatoau, 
and carried it after a blockade of seven moofiis and a, regular 
attack of twie month. In this attack the tower at A was first 
mined, after which the whole of that outwork w^ abandoned by 
the defenders. The outer enceinte was next captured by sur- 
prise and. finally the gate of the main wall was breached by the 
pioneers.. When this, l^pened a sudden meh of' the bcM^gers 
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prevented the remains, ot tl\e garrispn fron? gaining the shelter 
(Sff'the donjon, and tlfey had to my down their arms. 

Chateau Gaillard, desired by perhaps the gi^catest 
of* his time, exemplified in ks brief resistance the weak points of 
the designs of the 12th centmry. Pt is easy to understand* how 
at each step gain^ by the besiegers the very drfficukies which 
had been placed* in the way of their further advance prevented 
the garrison from reinforcing strcfngly the points attacked. 

In the 13th century many influences ^ were at work in the 
development of castellar fortification. The experience of such 
sieges as that of Chateau Gwlland* and more that gamed in 
the Crusades, the larger garrisons at the disposal of the great 
feudal lords, and the importance of the interests which they had 
to protect in their to^s„le 4 tp a freer style of design. Wc must 
also take note of an essential difference between the forms of 
attack preferred by the Roman soldiciy and by the medieval 
chivalry. The former^ who were artisans as well as soldiers^ pre- 

fcrrcd in sie^e works the cer- 
tain if laborious methods of 
breaching and mining. The 
latter, who considered all 
nianual labour beneath 
them and whose only ideal 
of warfare was personal 
combat, affected the tower 
and its bridge, giving access 
to the top of the wall rather 
than the rat and battering- 
ram. They were also fond 
of stirprisqs, \yhich thp bad 
ciis.qfpUnq oi time 
favoured. 

We fin(^, therefore, im- 
po^tapt prpgress in enlarg- 
ing the arep of defence and 
in improving arrangements 
for flanking. The size and 

of yV? 

increased. The keep of 
Cqucy Castle, built in 1220, 
was 200 ft. high. Mon- 
t^rgk Castle, also built 
^put this tim^, had a 
ckitral c^fijjlop and a large 
^en e^jclosure, 'within 
vhich the.whple flmj|on coujd ^vc freely, to refeferce auickly 
my thre^n^d The of ftwUqpg fire >ya.s increased 

)y giving ipore i^oj^gflion to thft lyfeosp sijles M[erc in 

oin£ W %ht angl^ tp tl^ curt^ walk 

Wp. find also a tej^'^ncy, thi pf which lasted long 

if ter medipval turfes, towards complexity pnd multiplication 
►f defences, to guard against surprise a^d locojilfp adccessful 
issaults. Great attention was paid to the stejp' by step ” 
lefcncc. towers were cut off frqjaa their walls and 

-rfanged for separate resistance. Complicated entrances with 
raps “and many ejoors were arranjg^V Almost aH defence wtgj 
pm tfic tgp^ (rf thp; 

^wer stores bemg moiuav fc® Wf %ad j;cco;aQQi-tying. 

lacbicouli galleriea (fof vertical defence) were pcotectedi cither 
ly stone walls bujlt put on corbels, or b^ strong tflnbei; hoardings 
'uil|; in waf tim^,, fpj; w,J)ip|;^ .Vll^ W9.te prepared beforehand 
y reemses left in the maaomiy- loopholes mi w^e 

rotected by shutters.. Great care and much ingenuity were 
xpended on details of ^11 kin^ 

Mj:?4cly t|^ isiji oi the. defewa W 

wde pr»yis>sp fe? cawteiroawg. % buiWmg w.d 

alleries at the base of the towels and walk. Further protection 
)r the to^yers against the pipneer attack wa? given by canymg 
Ut thp masonry mfeont 6£ tfeo towor in ^ kM of koieqtipg 
ora. This found latpr to have tfie further odyaotag^s of 
oing away with the dead ground in front of the tower unseen 
■pm the purtain, and of increasing the projection and therefore 



Fig. 4. — ^onjon, iiai4beau GaijUaf4<. 



Fig. 5, — Plan of Carcassonne, 13th century. 


the flanking power of tbe tower itsqlf^ The ajnfapgement is seen 
in several of the towers at Carcassonne, amd’naa ni if the genh 
of' the idea of; the bastion. 

The defences of CarcosMniie,, remodelled, in the latter half of the 
T3th *cchtnty on the old Visiigoth foundations, cxem^Kfy some of 
the best woirte oi the period. Figs. 5 and 6 (reprodnce^froin VioUet- 
k-’UuiQ) show the plan qf the dofoncieSi pf; tliq town and and a 

view of the castle with its two barbic;ans, The thick 
black luie shows- the main wall ; beyond this are the lists and then 
the moai; It Will be noted that tlw wall of the litets as well as the 
main wall is defonded by towers^ There arc< duly two gates. That 
on the east ia de- 
fended by t-wo 
great towers and 
a semicircular bar- 
bican. The gate 
of the castle* on 
the west, has a 
most conmlicatcd 
approach fie fended 
by a labyrinth of 
gales and flanking 
walls, which coJt- 
not be shown on 
this small scale, 
and beyond these 
is a huge circular 
barbicciii in several 
sloreysj'caj^ablo Ol 
holding T500 men-. 

On the side of the 
town tiie castle is 
protected by a 
wide moat, and the 
entrance i.s niaskefl 
by anothiT liirgt' 
somicircuitir barln- 
uin,. intoi eat- 
ing fcaturp oj( the 
general ' arrange- 
ment isthe imi)ort- 
ance which tho lists 

ajsfsunied. Tho slight wooden barricade pf older times has 
j^cyplopeq in^o a wall with towers ; and the efiect is that the 
bcsiegm' if ho g;uns a footing in tlie lists, has a very narrow space 
in which to W6rk the engines of aft^ck. The casjtle, after the 
Kom^ fashion, adjoins the outer wall of the town, 'so that there 
Wy ^ possibi/ity of communicating with a relieving force from 
putsjfl® after fep town has fallen. There were also several posterns 
small, Openings piadc in the wall at some height abovC iSc ground 
fo/ us^ Wlh rtVpe'ladders, ^ & » 

...T]’® sipfecraft f>f p^d wa* stm of ^ ancientsv 
MirjTng was tfte most efective fonft ofatteef, ^ the ^proach 
to tjficwafls.w^ covered by engines throwng great stones against 
the hoarcfihgs^ 0/ the parapett, and by cros^-bowmen who were 
sheltered b^rpd light mantlets moved on wheels. Barrels of 
bumipg 'jj^itch and atber incendiap^ projectifes were thrown as 
before ; and at one siege we read of tne carcasses of dead horses 
and barrels of sewage being thrown Into the town to breed 
pestilence, >yhk?h haefthe eflect forcing a capilufetion. 

Wfrh ail this the' attack was infen’or to “the defence. As 
Professor C. W'. C. Oman has pointed out, the niechanital 
application' of t^e l^ree power? of tension, tOrtkm and counter- 
pbis'e (In the mis;^i!e engfeis).had its Krafrs. If these engines- were 
enlarged they greyr rap costly and unwieldy. If they were 
p^ultipli^d it w^s impossible, on ^account their short mnge 
great "^ulk to^ copceiitf^te ^he fire oiF enough of them on a single 
Portion of the *^11:; * 

’ It is difficult to give anything l^e an accurate account, in a 
sinall space, of the. dfiang^ in for^fe^ation which took place m the 

first two ce’ntib'ies after the introduction of gunpoSyder. . . . 

The nuntl^^r of existii^ fortifications t^t'^iiad ip be 8oj?af 
modifioef 'vi(as*inflnil;c, so also was the number 0} 
attempted solutions of the new problems. Engineer? 

pubjish de^riptions of th^Ir systms 
abo the new nam« ana te;ins whfeh came into u$e with the new 
work^ were spread over Europe by engi^ieers of dijfferent co.untries, 
apd adopted into nev languages without much accuracy. 

Artillery was ip use for s^me time before it bega^i to have any 
effect on the desim tif fortification. The earHe ^ c?TOoh threw 
so very li^ljt a pri^ectfle that they h^d'no effept pn masotiry arid 
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vere more useful for the defence than, the attack. Later, largej: 
pieces were made, which acted practically as mortars, tliowing 
stone balls with high elevation, and barrels of burning com- 
position. In the middle of the 15th century the art of cannon- 
iounding was much developed by the brothers Bureau in France. 
They introduced iron cannon-balls and greatly strengthened 
the guns. In 1428 the English besieging Orleans were entirely 
defeated by the superior artillery of the besieged. By 1450 
Charles VII. was furnished with so powerful a siege train that he 
captured the whole of the castles in Normandy from the English 
in one year. 



But the great change came after the invasion of Italy by 
Charles VIII. with a greatly improved siege train in 1494. The 
astonishing rapidity with which castles and fortified towns fell 

before him proved 
the uselessness of 
the old defences. 
It became neces- 
sary to create a 
new system of 
defences, and, 
says Cosseron 
dc Villenoisy, 
thanks to the 
mental activity of 
the Renaissance 
and the warlike 
conditions pre- 
vailing every- 
where, the time 
could not have 
been more fav- 
ourable.’^ There 
is no doubt that 
the engineers of 
Italy as a body 
were responsible 
for the first ad- 
vance in fortifi- 
cation. There, 
where vital and 
mental energy 
were at boiling- 
point, and where 
the first striking 
demonstration of 
the new force had been given, the greatest intellects, m^n such 
as Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo and Machiavelli, busied 
themselves over the problem of defence. ' 

It has been claimed that Albert Diirer wa« the first writer on 
modern fortification. This was not so ; Durw’s work was 
published in 1527, and more than one Italian engineer, certainly 
Martini of Siena and San Gallo, had preceded him. ^ Also Machia- 
velli, writing between 1512 and 1527, had offer^ some most 
valuable criticisms and general principles. Durer, moreover, 
had little influence on the progress of fortification^ though we 
may see in his ideas, if we choose, the germ of the'“ polygonal ” 
system, developed long afterwards by Montalembert. Diirer’s 
work was to some extent a connecting link between the old 
fortification and the new. He proposed greatly to enlar, 'c the 
old towers j and he provided both them and the curtauis with 
vaulted chambers for guns (casemates) in several tiers, so as to 
command both the ditch and the ground beyond it. His projccte 
were too massive and costly for execution, but his name is 
associated with the first practical gun casemates. 

Before beginning to trace the effect of gunpowder on the 
design of fortification, it may be noted- that two causes weakened 
the influence of the castles. First, their owners were slow to 
adopt the new ideas and abandon their high strong walte for 
low extended parapets, and, secondly, they had not the men 
necessary for long lines of defence. At the same time the 
corpgrations of the towns had learnt to take an active part in 


Fig. 6.— Carcassonne Castle and Barbican. 


warfare, and provided trained and disciplined soldiers in large 
numbers. 

When artillery became strong enough to destroy masonry 
from a distance two results followed : it was necessary to modify 
the masonry defences so as to make them less vulnerable, and 
to improve the means of employing the guns of the defence. 
For both these purposes the older castles with their restricted 
area were little suited, and we must now trace the development 
of the fortified towns. 

Probably the first form of construction directly due to the appear- 
ance of the new weapons was the bulwark {boulevard^ baluardo or 
bollwerk). This was an outwork usually semicircular in h 1 
plan, built of earth consolidated with timber and revetted 
with hurdles. Such works were placed as a shield in 
front of the gates, which could be destroyed even by the early ligiit 
cannon-balls ; and they offered at the same time advanced positions 
for the guns of the defence. They were found so useful for gun 
positions for flanking fire that later they were placed in front ot 
towers or at intervals along the walls for that purpose. 

This, however, was only a tem])orary expedient, and we have now 
to consider the radical modifications in designs. These affected 
both the construction and trace of the walls. 

The first lesson taught by improved artillery was that the walls 
should not be .set up on high as targets, but in some manner screened. 
One method of doing this in the case of old works was 
by placing bulwarks in front of them. In other cases the 
lists or outer walls, being surrounded by moats, weic already partially 
screened and suitable for conversion 
into the main defence ; and as with 
improved flanking defence great height 
was no longer essential, the tops of the 
walls were in some cases cut down. 

In new works it was natural to sink 
the wall in a ditch, the earth from 
which was useful for making ramparts. 

As regards resistance to the effect 
of shot, it was found that thin masonry 
walls with rubble filling behind them Fic;. 7. 

were very ea.silv destroyed. A bank 

of earth behind the wall lessened the vibration of the shot, but 
once a breach wa.s made the earth came down, making a slope 
easy of ascent. To obviate this, horiiontal layers of brushwood, 
timber and sometimes masonry were built into the earth bank, 
and answered very well (fig. 7). 


Fic. 8 . Fig. 9. 

Another expedient of still greater value was the use of counter- 
forts. The earliest counterforts wore simply buttresses built 
inward from the wall into the rampart instead of outward (fig. 8). 
Their effect was to strengthen the wall and make the breaches more 
difficult of ascent. An alternative arrangement for strengthening 
the wall was an arched gallery built behind it under the rampart 
(fig. y). This construction was in harmony with the idea, already 
familiar, of a passage in the wall from which countermines could 
be started ; but it has the obvious weakness that the destruction 
of the face waU takes away one of the supports of the arch. The 
best arrangement, which is ascribed to Albert Diirer, was the 
" counter-arched revetment." This consisted of a series of arches 
built between the counterforts, with their axes at^ight, angles to 
the face of the wall. Their advantage was that, while sup^rtim^ 
the wall and taking all the weight of the rampart, they formed 
an obstacle after the destruction of the wall more difficult to sur 
mount than the wall itself and very hard to destrov. The counter- 
arches might be in one, two or thi^ tiers, according to the height 
of the wall (figs. 10 and ii, the latter without the earth of the 
rampart and showing also a countermine gallery). 

A mpre important question, however, than the improvement- of 
the passive defence or obstacle was the development of the active 
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defence by artillery. For this purpose it was necessary to find room 
for the working of the guns. At the outset it was ul course a question 
of modifying the existing defences at as little cost as 
. ' possible. With this object the roofs of towers were 

^ * removed and platforms for guns sub.stituted, but this 

only gave room for one or two guns. Also the loopholes in the lower 
storeys of towers were converted into embrasures to give a grazing 
fire over the ditch; this became the commonest method of strengthen- 
ing old works for 
cannon, but w'as of 
little use as the 
resulting field of 
fire was so small. 
In some cases the 
towers were made 
larger, with a semi- 
circular front and 
Fi-i. 10. side walls at right 

_ , angles to the cur- 

iam. Such towers built at Langres early in the i6th century had 
vails 20 ft. thick to resist battering. 

Even in new works some attenijits were made to combine artillery 
iefence with pure masonry protection. The works of Albert Durer 
n theor>% and tlie bri'lge-head of SchalThausen in practice, arc the 
>cst examples of this. The Italian engineers also showed much 
ngeniiity in arranging for the defence' of ditches with m.asonry 
lajioniers. Tliese were developed from external buttresses, and 
‘qually with tlie casemated Hanking towers of Diirer contained the 
icrms of the idea of ” polygonal " defence. 

The natural solution, however, which was soon generallv adopted, 
vas the rampart ; that is, a bank of earth thrown up behind the wall, 
vhich, while streiigtlioning the wall as already indicated, offered 
plenty of space for the disposal of the guns. 

The ditch, which had only been occa.sionallv used in ancient and 
nedieval fortification, now became essential and characteristic. 
Tbt ditch, double purpose of supplying 

earth lor a rampart and allowing the wall to be sunk lor 
oncealment, it was found also to have a definite use as an ob.stacle. 
ditherto the wall had sufficed for this purjiosc, the ditch being 

useful mainly to prevent the 
besieger from bringing up his 
engines of attack. 

When the wall (or escarp) was 
lowered, the obstacle offered by 
tlie ditch was increased by revet- 
ting the far side of it with a 
counterscarp. Beyond the 
counterscarp wall some of the 
earth excav’ated from tlie ditch 
was piled up to increa.se the 
protection given to the escarp 
wall. This eartli was slojied 
clown gently on the outer side 
to meet the natural surface of 
the ground in such a manner as 
to be swept by the fire from the 
ramparts and was called the 
1 10 11, glacis, 

Now, however, a new diffi- 
nlty arose. In all times a chief clcmcilt in a successful delcncc has 
nnsisted in art ion by the besieged outside the walls. The old 
litches, when they existed, had merely a slope on the far side 
Ccidiiig up to the ground-level ; and the ditch was a conveni<*nt 
ill which troops preparing fora sortie could assemble with- 
>iil being H('en 1 y the enemy, and ascend the slope to m.ike their 
tlael;. 'I'he introduction of the counterscarp ju evented 

01 ties from the ditch. At first it was enstomarv, after the intro- 
liiction of the coiiiit<’rscar]i, to leave n narrow space on the top of 
1, behind llie glacis, for a patrol path. Eventually the difficulty 
VIS met by widening Ihi-; patrol path into a space of about 30 ft!, 
ri which there w^as room lor troops to as.semljle. This was known as 
he covered wav. 

With this last addition the ordinary elements of a profile of 
tiodem lortification were complete and are exemplified in fig. 12. 


pAfapat 



Fig. 12. 


Up to the gunpowder period the trace of fortifications, that is, 
he plan on which they were arranged on the ground, was very 
imple. It was merely a question of an enclosure wall adapted 
0 the site and provided with towers at suitable intervals. The 




foot of the wall could be seen and defended everywhere, from 
the tops of the towers and the machicoulis galleries. The intro- 
duction of ramparts and artillery made this more diffi- 
cult in two ways. The rampart, interposed between •^'*®** 
the defenders and the face of the wall, put a stop to vertical 
defence. Also with the inferior gun-camages of the time very 
little depression could be given to the guns, and thus the top of 
the enceinte wall, with or without a rampart, was not a suitable 
position for guns intended to flank the ditch in their immediate 
neighbourhood. The problem of the “ trace therefore at the 
beginning of the i6th century was to rearrange the line of defence 
so as to give due opportunity to the artillery of the besieged, 
both to oppose the besiegers’ breaching batteries and later to 
defend the breaches. At the outset the latter role was the more 
important. 

In considering the early efforts of engineers to solve this 
problem we must remember that for economical reasons they 
iuid to malce the best use they could of the existing walls. At 
first for flanking purposes casemates on the ditch level were 
used, the old flanking towers being enlarged for the purpose. 
Masonry galleries were constructed across the ditch, containing 
casemates which could fire to either side, and after this casemates 
w'erc used in the counterscarps. Some use was also made of the 
fire from detached bulwarks. It was soon realized, however, that 
the flanking defence of the body of the place ought not to be 
dependent on outworks, and that greater freedom was required 
for gutis tlian was consistent with casemate defence. The 
bulwark (which in its earliest shape suggests that it was in some 
sort the offspring of the barbican, placed to protect an entrance) 
gave plenty of space for guns, but was too detached for .security. 
The enlarged tower, as an integral part of the lines, ga\'e security, 
and its walls at right angles to the curtain gave direct flanking 
fire, but the guns in it were too cramped. The blending of the 
two ideas produced the bastion^ an element of fortificaiion which 
dominated the science for three hundred years, and so impressed 
itself on the imagination that to this day any strong advanced 
position in a defensive line is called by that name bv unscientific 
writers. The word had been in use for a long time in connexion 
with extemporized towers or platforms for flanking purposes, 
the earliest forms being bastille^ bastide, bastillon, and in its origin 
it apparently refers rather to the quality of work in the construc- 
tion than to its defensive intention. 

The earliest bastions were modified bulwarks with straight faces 
and llaiiks, atlaclied to the main wall, for which the old towers 
often acted as keeps ; and at first tlie terms bulwark and bastion 
were more or less interchangeable. Fig. 13, taken from a cqn- 
temporary ^l! 5 . by 
Viollct-le- Due, 
shows a bastion 
added to the old 
wall of Troyes about 
1528. On the other 
hand, in fig. 14 
(t.iken from a 11 
English MS. of 
1559, which again is 
based on the Italian 
work of Zanclii pub- 
lished ill 155.^^ we 
find a a spoken of 
as “ bulwarks " and 
b b as " bastilions." 

The triangular 
works between the 
bastilions are de- 
scribed as ‘‘ram- Fig. 13. — Bastion at Troyes, 

jiarts, intended to 

jirotect 11 le curtains from breaching fire. (We may also notice in 
this design the broad ditch, the counterscarp with narrow covered 
way, and loopholes indicating counterscarp galleries.) 

Toward.s the end of the i6th century the term “ bulwark ” 
began to be reserved for banks of earth thrown up a little distance 
in front of the main w^all to protect it from breaching fire, and it 
thus reverted to its original defensive intention. The term 
“ bastion ” henceforth denoted an artillery ‘position connected 
by flanks to the main wall ; and the question of the arrangement 
of these flanks was one of the main preoccupations of engineers. 
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blanks retired, casemated or open, or sofiaetimes in several tier§ 
were proposed in infinite variety. 



Fig. 14, 


Hius, whfle in the early part of the century the kctual 
modification of existing defences was proceeding vfcry slOwly on 
account of the expense involved, the era of theoretical “ systems ” 
had begun, based on the mutual relations of flank and face. 
These can be grouped under three heads as follows : — 

1. The or indented trace: Fadeb aod flatfica succeeding 

each other iu regular order .(fig, 15), 



Fig. ^5, Fig, 16. 

2, The ienailU trace : Flaidcs hack to back between the faces 
(fig, iC>), The aeV^opllidlit 6 i the flariks in this case giVes tis Hhc 
star 'truce (fig, 'i^). 



Fig. 17. 



Fig. 18. 


3, The hasHoned trAfco : Flanks facing each other and connected 
by curtains (fig. 18). 

In comparing these three traces it will be observed that unless 
casemates arte ti^ed the flanking in the first two is inconffplete. 
Guns on the ratnparts of the faces cannot defend the flanks, te:nd 
therefore there arc “ dead ’’ angles in t!he ditch. In the bastioned 
trace there is no “ dead ” ground, provided the flanlcs are so far 
apart that a shot from the rainpart of a flank can reach the ditch 
at the centre of the curtain. 

Here was therefore the parting of the Ways. For those who 
objected to casemate fire, the bastioned trace was the way of 
salvation. They were soon in the majority ; perhaps 
because the "Symmetry and completeness of the idea 
captivated the imaginatiem. At all events the 
bastioned trace, once fairly developed, held the field in 
one form or another practically without, a riyal until near the 
end of the i8th centur>\ The Italian engineers, who were supreme 
throughout most of the i6th century, started it ; the French, 
who tooh the lead in the following scentury, developed it, and 
officially never deserted it until late in the iqith cetitury, when 
the increasing power of artillery made enceintes of. secondary 
importance. 

It will be useful at this point to go iorward a little, with a couple 
of explanatory figures, in order -to 'get a grasp of the component 



parts of the bastioaed trace as ultimately developed, and of its 


Outworks, 
In fig. 40 

the 


:D ^epk-teMhftb ipliM Of lliite draW4i 


le to i W to ' tlfi pd, ifonihiig a jpolygoh, or htCgnlaBr. 

;an l^ieriw angU or single ,of . the ^ygoa. 


BC is an exterior side, 

22 is an interior side. 

abcdefghijk is the trace of the enceinks 

bedef is a bastion. 

xdef is a demi-bastion, 

18 a face of the bastion, 
sy is a flank of the bastion. 
fg is the curtain, 
bf is the gorge. 

(Two demi - bjistidns with the connecting curtain make the bas- 
tidned front, defghi.) 

zd bisecting the exterior dngle ABC is the capital of the bastion, 
xy is the perpendicular, the jproporflOnate length of which to the 
exterior side BC (usually about one-«ixth) is an important element 
of the trace, 

efC is the angle of defence,^ 

BC/ is the diminished angle. 

ede is the flanked angle or salient angle of the bastion, 
e is \h.e shoulder of the bastion. 
def is the angle of the shoulder, 
efg is the angle of the flank., , 

The line of the escarp is called the magistral line since it regulates 
the trace. Wlien plans ol fortificatiofis are gh'cn witliout much 
detail, this line, with that of the coontorscarp and tfie crest of the 
parapet, are often the only ones shown, — the crest of the parapet, 
as being the most important line, whence flic fire proceeds, being 
usually emphasized by a thick black line. 

Fig. 20, reproduced from a French engraving of 1705, shows an 
imaginary place fortified as a hexagon with bastions and all the 



differfelrt kinds of outworks then iti use. The following is the ex- 
planation of its figuring and lettering. 

1. Fldt httstidv . : 'Placed in ‘the ‘middle bf a curtain when the lines 
of defertce wdTe tooferrg for ftftfrtk^ffyTaWge. 

2. Demi-bastion : l^sed generally on the bank of a river. 

3. Trtnaille bastion'. Used when the'ftonkted angle is too 'acute; 
that is, less 70®. 

4. : -Uofcfl along the bank of a rivter, Or when the 
of the covered way can be taken in rewoe'lrom the front, 

A, B. Ravelins, „ 

C. Demi-lunes : So bOllMl from tlie *«hap« of the gorge. They 
differ from the ‘ravelins in being placed in front of the bastions 
instead of the curtains. 

D. Counter -guards : Used instead of demi-lunes, which were then 
going out ,of fasbion, 

*E. ‘Sir^le 'ienaitle. 

tefilfilte F is^nsdffdted ln*tMimh'«OWartlS thte 
alternatively,, it is called n swaHow-taiL U Idle 'dobUt t&aadUe ii 
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peduoed ^ at G, it ds ealted >a borniBi de pritr^. Such woi^s wote 
rafdyused) 

H. Hornwcrh ; Much used for gates, <tc, 

I. Cfbu>fi-U)0f1i. 

K. Cfotvned ‘horfnud¥k. 

L, M. Nuw ifoitira wf tenaiUe : <N.Bj"-The«e a^e the <o*ht 1« which 

ultima toly retaiaed the name.) 

N. 'New form of work called a demi-lum luneitSg^ the ravdlih N 
being protected by two cotmtet-guards, 0. 

p. pim^ bf ams, 

Q. Traverses. 

R. Salient places of arms. 

S. Places of arms without trasi'eYHin 

T. OrtUon^ to protect the flank V, 

X. A double bastion ox cavalier. 

Y. A retrewhment with a ditdi, of thiii hreach Z. 

&. Traverses to protect the terreplcin of the tainpafita f»Orti 
enfilade. 

Turning back now “to the middle of the 16th century we find 
In the early examples of the use of the bastion tiiat there is no 
attempt made to defend its faces by flanking Arc, the curtains 
being consider-ed the only weak points of the enceinte. Accord- 
ingly, the flanks are arranged at right angles to the enftaiu, 
ind the prolongation of the faces sometimes falls near the middle 
3f it. Wiien it was found that the faces needed protection, the ' 
first attempts to give it were made by erecting eavaltersj or 
raised parapets, behind the parapet of the curtain or in thc- 
bastions. 

The first example of the complete bastioned system is^fcHMid in 
Paciotto’s citadel of Antwerp, built in 1568 (fig. 21). Here v/e 



have iaces, flanks tmd curtain in due proportion:; the faces 
long enough to 'contain a powerful battery, and the flanks able 
Lo defend both curtain and faces. The weak points of this trace, 
due to its being arranged on a small pentagon, are that the terre- 
plein or interior space of the bastions is rathesr cramped, and the 
salient angles too •acute. 

In the tsysrtcnis fpublishcd by Speckle of Strassbinig in 1589 
wc find a distinct advance. Speckle’s actual constructions in 
^ iorttficotion are of no great importance ; hut he was a 
^atary. Ijravtller and observer, and in his work, published 

just before his deafth, he has icvidenfbly asBamilatcd, 
and to some cwtent. improved, the best ideas that had been put 
forward up to Jthat^time. 

Two specimens from Speoklfc’s work are well worth studying 
as connecting 'links between the (i6th and 17th eenturies. 

Fig. 22 is early i6th-ccfttury work much improved. There are no 
outworks, except the Way, now ftilPy dovtelbpeid, With a 

battery in the troenteiting place 'of anns. The biwttom} are targo, 
but the facos directed on the cuntain got titilc (protection from ike 
flanks. To make up for this they are. flanked "by the large cavaliers 
in the middle 'of the curtatn. The^arrttfl‘aTittng(rractrt of Hie flank 
shcmld bo nodded ; part Of It is retired, twiE>ti6r8 'of ’fire, s 0 ttie ’ 0 f 

which is arrang^ (to hear >on the face rotf the bafitioin. Ube >gi]ieat 
Baliency of the bastion is a weak .point, bat 4 he whole •accangosnont 
is simple and strong. 

In the second example, 'known as Sporfde’s ’‘^'tdhtordcd trace 
(fig. 25), we find him anticipating the work ol l/he iito^t 'Oentu^^ 
The ravelhi is hhre introdueeid, 'and mode so large that 'fts (faces are 
hi ^prolongation of ^bose of tho bastions, fe^ckle’s >other .favourite 


ideas am here : the ^ooyaliOrs ^nd double peimpetB aoid bis own 
particu^ onventipn of the low batteries behind the re-enteriiig 
place of arms and the gorge of the ravelin. These low batteries 
did *tfot find favour with oiner* \rfiters, being liable to be too easily 
de«twyed Ihy tlie 
beeieg<Mrs' batteries 
crowning the 
salients of the 
covered way. 

fSjMiC&le^s book 
is of great import- 
ance as embodying 
the best work of 
the period. His 
.own ideas are large 
and simple, but 
rather in advance 
of the powers of 
the artillery of his 
day. 

At the begin*- 
ning of the 17 th 
century We find 
the Italian en- 
gineers follovmg 
Paciotto in de- 
veloping the com- 
plete bastioned 
trace; but they 
gt)t on to a bad line of thoiif^t in trying to reduce every'tWng 
to symmetry and system. Ibe era nf geometrical 
fortification (or, as Sir George Clarke has called it, 

“ drawing - Ixmrd ” fortification) had aheady begun 
with Marchi, and 'his followers busied themselves entSpcly in 
finding geometrical solutions for the application of symmetrical 
bastioned fronts to such imagitiary forms of perimdfeer as the 
oval, club, heart, figure of eight, ^c. Marchi, however, 'was one 
of the first to think of i^rolonging the resistance of a pflace by 
means of outworks such as the ravelin. Dc Villcnoisy says that 
Busca was the first to discuss the proportions and functions of 



all the component parts -of a front ; and TTorfani, AbmA 1^630^ 
was the .last of the important Italians. The chatactensfks of 
a good deal of Spanish fortification oamkd otlt alt this 'time 
were, according to the same authority, thatlbe works were well 
adapted to sites, and the masonry -excellent but too much exposed, 
while the bastions were too small. The Dutch and "Gemian 
schools will be referred to later. 

The French engineers now began to take the lead in adg,ptiiig 
the principles already established to actual sites. In fhe first 
half of the centuiy the names of de ViHe and Pagan stand out as 
having contributed valuable stuefies to theadvaneement of the 
science. In putting forward their designs tliey fflscussed very 
fully auch practical .questions as -the length of 4 heline oPdefence^ 
whether this should be ^governed by me of .ariill^ or 
musketry fire, the length of flanks, the use in them of orillosa, 
casemates and retired ^aiik.% the (size of bastions, dac. 

Tt is the latleir half of the 1 7th centuiy , howevei;, v^ch is one 
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of the most important periods in the history of fortification, 
chiefly because it was illuminated by the work of Vaubani 
It was at this time also that a prodigious output of purely 
theoretical fortification began, which went on till the French 
Revolution. Many of the “ systems ” published at this time 
were elaborated by men who had no practical knowledge 
of the subject, some of them priests who were engaged in 
educating the 'sons of the upper classes, and who had to 
teach the elements of fortification among other things. 

They naturally wrote treatises, which were valuable for 
their clearness of style ; and with their industry and 
ingenuity the elaboration of existing methods was a very 
congenial task. Most of these essays took the form of 
multiplication and elaboration of outworks on an im- 
possible scale, and they culminated in such fantastic 
extravagances as the system of Rhana, published in 1769 
^fig. 24). These proposals, however, were of no practical 
importance. 

The work of the real masters who knew more than 
they published can always be recognized by its com- 
VmubMn ^“^P^icity. The greatest of these was 

Sebastien le Prestre de Vauban (q.v.). Born in 
1633, and busied from his -eighteenth year till his death in 
1 707 in war or preparations for war, he earned alike by his 
genius, his experience, his industry and his personal char- 
acter the chief place among modem military engineers. His 
experience alone puts him in a category apart from others. 

Of this it is enough to say that he took part in forty-eight 
sieges, forty of which he directed as chief engineer with- 
out a single failure, and repaired or constructed more than 
i6o places. Vauban’s genius was essentially practical, and he was I 
no believer in systems. He would say, “ One does not fortify | 
by systems but by common sense.” Of new ideas in fortification 
he introduced practically none, but he improved and modified 
existing ideas with consummate skill in actual construction. 
His most original work was in the attack (see below), which he 
reduced to a scientific method most certain in its results. It i 
is therefore one of the ironies of fate that Vauban should be 
chiefly known to us by three ^o-called “ systems,” known as his 
“ first,” “ second ” and “ third,” How far he was from following 
a system is shown by de Villcnoisy, who reproduces twenty-eight 
fronts constructed by him between 1667 and 1698, no two of 
which are quite alike and most of which vary very considerably 
to suit local conditions. 

Vauban’s ” first system,” as variously described by other 
writers even in his own time, is pieced together from some 

of the early examples of 
his work. The ‘‘second 
system ” is the “ tower 
bastion ” defence of Bel- 
fort anej, Landau (1684- 
1688), obviously suggested 
by a design of Castriotto's 
one hundred years earlier; 
and the “ third system ” 
is the front .of Neu- 
Breisach (1698)^ which is 
merely landau slightly 
improved. In other 
works, between 1688 and 1698, he did not keep to the tower 
bastion idea. 

It will be convenient to take the ” first system,” as repr<Hluced 
in the Royal Military Academy text-book of fortification (fig. 25) 
as typical of much of VaCjban’s work. It may be observed that 
he sometimes uses the stln|Mt flank, and sometimes the curved 
flank with orillon. several tiers are never u^ed, nor 

cavaliers. The rav^n is ahSSost always used. It is small, 
having little artillery power and giving no protection to the 
shoulders of the bastions. Sometimes it has flanks and occasion- 
ally a keep. 

The tenaille is very generally found. In this form, viz. as a 
Aield to the escazp 01*016 curtain, it was probably invented by 


him. Fig. 25 shows two forms. In both the parapet of the 
tenaille l^d to be kept low, so that the flanks might defend a 
breach at the shoulder of the opposite bastion, with artillery 
fire striking within 12 ft. of the base of the escarp. Traverses 
are used for the first time on the covered way to guard against 
enfilade fire ; and the re-entering place of arms, to which Vauban 
attached considerable importance, is large. 

For the construction of the trace an average length of about 


Fig. 25. — Vauban's First System. 

400 yds. (which, however, is a matter entirely dependent on the 
.site) may be taken for the exterior side. The perpendicular, except 
for polygons of less than six sides, is one-sixth, and the faces of the 
bastions two-sevenths of the exterior side. The flanks are chords 
of arcs struck from the opposite shoulder as centres. An arc described 
with the same radius, but with the angle of the flank as a centre, and 
cutting the perpendicular produced outwardly, gives the salient ut 
the ravelin ; the prolongations of the faces of the ravelin fall upon 
the faces of the bastions at 11 yds. from tlie shoulders. The main 
ditch has a width of 38 yds. at the salient of the bastions, and the 
counter.scarp is directed upon the shoulders of the adjoining bastions. 
The ditch of the ravelin is 24 yds. wide throughout. 

As regards the profile the bastions and curtain have a command 
of 25 ft. over the country, 17 ft. over the crest of the glacis and 8 ft. 
over the ravelin. The ditches are 18 ft. deep throughout. Tlie 
parapets are 18 ft. thick with full revetments. In his later works 
he used demi-revetments. 

Fig. 26 shows the tower bastions of Ncu-Brcisach, or the 
so-called ” third system.” It is worth introducing, simply as 
showing that even a mind like Vauban’s could not resist in old 
age the tendency to duplicate defences. Here the main bastions 
and tenaille are detached from the enceinte. The line of the 
enceinte is broken with flanks and further flanked by the to^vcrs. 
The ravelin is large and has a keep. The section through the 
face of the bastion shows a demi-revetment with wide berm, 
and a hedge as an additional obstacle. 

After Vauban died, though the theorie.s continued, the valuable 
additions to the system were few. Among his successors in the 
early part of the i8th century Cormontaingne (g.v.) 
has the greatest reputation, though his experience 
and authority fell far short of Vauban’s. He was a 
clear thinker and writer, and the elements of the system 
were distinctly advanced by him. His trace includes an enlarged 
ravelin with flanks, the ends of which were intended to close the 
gaps at the end of the tenaille, and a keep to the ravelin with 
flanks. He provides a very large re-entering place of arms, 
also with a keep, the ditches of which are carefully traced so as 
to be protected from enfilade by the salients of the jiavelin and 
bastion. He was also in favour of a permanent retrenchment 
of the gorge of the bastion. His works were printed, with many 
alterations, more than twenty years after his death, to serve as 
a text-book for the school of M^zi^res. This school was estab- 
lished in 1748, and from this time forward there was an official 
school of thought, based on Vauban. Cormontaingne’s work, 
therefore, reprwents the modifications of Vauban’s ideas accepted 
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by French engineers in the latter part of the iSth century. The 
school of M^zi^res was afterwards replaced by that of Metz, i 
which carried on its traditions. kSucIi schools are necessarily 
conservative, and hence, in spite of the gradual improvement 
in ordnance and firearms, we find the main elements of the 
bastioned system remaining unchanged right up to the period of 
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[ put in both to facilitate their defence and to protect portions of 
) the escarps. 

Among the unorthodox two names deserve mention. The first 
of these is Chasseloup-Laubat (g.v.), who served throughout the 
wars of the Republic and Empire, and constructed the fortress 
of Alessandria in Piedmont. 

Chasseloup’s main proposals to improve the bastioned aystem 
wore two : 

First, in order to prevent the bastions from being breached 
through the gaps made by the ditch of the ravelin, he threw forward 
the ravelin and its keep outside the main glacis. This had the 
further advantage of giving great saliency to the ravelin for cross- 
fire over the terrain of the attack. On the other hand, it made the 
ravelin Hable to capture by the gorge. It is probable that this 
system would have lent itself to a splendid defence by an able 
commander with a strong force : but under the opposite conditions 
it has a dangerous element of weakness. 

Secondly, in order to get freedom to use longer fronts than those 
admissible lor the ordinary bastioned trace, he proposed to extend 
his exterior side up to about 650 yds. and to break the faces of his 
bastions; the portion next the shoulder being defended from the 
flank of the collateral bastion and coinciding with the line of defence, 
and the portion next the salient, up to alx)ut 80 yds. in length, 
being dciended from a central keep or caponier placed in front of the 
tenaille. The natural criticism of this arrangement is that it 
combines some of the defects of both the bastioned and polygonal 
systems without getting the full advantages of either. 

Fig. 28 shows a half front of Chasseloup’s system, of ordinary 
length, as actually constructed. The section shows an interesting 
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Two leading ideas aVe dile td llhn. Iftie is that 6f thte 
** independence of parapets.” A glance at any of the pkhs that 
have already been shoWn wfil shoi^ ihat, hiiherto fhte crests of 
parapets had always hfe'en traced parafiel to fhfe eSbarp or 
magistral ^ine. thoumai^i pblflted otit that, While it Was 
necessary for the escarp to be traced ih strhi^t iittCS With 
refmnee to IMkfng mangeiiKnirtfi, there wto 4lo stfCh 
necessity as regards the parapets. By making the crest ’< 5 f the' 
paraph 4^11^ iridSpeWdCht of the tscarp liAc ne obtAihted great 
freedoBft-Df idirection rfor hifi Jire. Tlie second idea is that of the 

inner glads.” IMs was *a glacis paraf^ iplaoed m the -main 
ditch to shWld ttie escarp ; its effect being to p^vent the “escarp 
of the body of the plkce from being breached in the ustikl way 
by -bftttewes crowning the ‘crest ocF the covered way.^ 

The need for Choumara’s improvements has passed by, iut j 
he was in his real teacher. One mnence of Jhis strikesn 
resounding note : What is chiefly required in fortification is 
siiHplioity and strength. It is not on a few little contrivances { 
carefully hidden that one can rdy for a good defence. The fate i 
of a fiace should ftot depottd on tko intelligence of a corporal shut 
up in a small post prepared fof his detachment,^' ‘ 

Before loavittg the 'baitlohefl-Bydtein it will be sof interest to study 3 
a couple of actual and compMe examples, otte itr^ular and owe < 
regular, ^9 'shows the dwftenee.s of Sedan afi they were -at tkc 
end Of the 'Ohe the touch ^ Vawhiatt here aA«d i 

there, but the work is for the most part apparently early 17th 
century. It will be observed that on the river side of the town the 
defence consists of very irregular TTadtions with ^hii^Gated wdt 



F-ig. 29. — Sedan in 1 705, 


ditches (see the Dutch style, below) ; and on the otlicr side, where 
water is not available, strength is sought lor by pushing a succession 
of homworks far out. 

Fig. 30 is'Saarlouis, constructed by Vauban in 1680 in his early 
manner, a remarkable example of symmetry, Vauban of coilrse 
nover thought of aiming at symmetry, W'hich is of itself neither good 
nor bad, but it is 4atcresting to note such a pcrfc<it example of the 
system. 

It mmt here be Remarked that the reproach of ** gcomatrical " 
fortification is in no way at^licable to the works of Vaubanajfl 
his imrafediate snccessors. The true geometric fortificatio»,^iWr!TfIi 
worshippod syiffiwetry as a ferish, «iarkcd, as lias 'befGh, already 
pointca 01ft, “decadence of the Italian school. Vaubaft and his 
fellows mcoelled Ih 'adaptiflCg works to sites, the real test of the 


i; 


engineer. * 

The bastioried Tiy^stOtti WaSthe j/th-cl?irtuiy s 6 h»tl 5 n^f the fottiv 
fj cation protaietoh Given <£n -arTflttdy *and musket^ of short ralttge 
arid too slow for 'effective frontal def(Srt©e, a ditoh iS’HeceSsary aS^ah 
obstacle. 'CVhat is the Infest means of fliMkiiite the ditch and df 
[)rotcCting the flanking a/trangements -? If Va^hn elhtftod for^C 
ba’Stioti, We must before Criticizing 'hw'thqioo reihembet thift ^ “yis 
the most experienced engHtCCr Of his “flay, a man of the •finest aWiity 
and quite without prejudice. Wlmt is matter for regret 4» that 4 lihe 
authority of Vatfban should have practically paralysed the FfbWCih 
school during the i8th and itiost of the 19th century, so that while 
the conditions of attack and defence were gradually altering they 
could admit no chatfgelff idea, jmtl "f licit best ^en, who could not 
help being original, were struggling against the whole weight of 

Agcdh, ‘StK^h fltipfidaliioli 6f ^rtwortes as we Wt 'SedftSh % rt»t 
geometric fortificatioh. It is ia idefihi*te attetwpt tb reihrd 

Mind favourable to it, by successive lines of defence. As m the 
r t)f 'this, no ttJddm -can be laid doWh. NdWhOaVs thliit 'Of us 
, hh liilsttiMavelll (Iifd^'tlifik>a’si»|deime^xiefaicei8best«ad‘thcct 


a ftfecond Tine Only serves to suggest the advisability of rctr^t; 
There are also, of course, the reeognized drawb^ks of outworks, 
difficulty of retreat, of relief and so forth, and the moral effect of 
their loss. But the engineers of such dcicnccs as Ostend and Caindia 
might well say, “ Oh, if only when we had held on to that bastidh for 
b 6 many mdn'ths we had had a second and a third line of peunnltaecLt 



Fig, 50; 


retrenchment to fall back upon, wc “Cbulcl liavo held the place for 
ever.** And W'ho shall say that they were 'wrong ? Let us at all 
events remember that the leading enigtWe^^ -tkat time were men 
who had passed their lives in a s te t c dl war, and that we durselVcs 
in comparison with them are the theorists. 


From the end of the 16th cewbury the Dutch methods of 
fortification acquired a great reputation, thanks to the stout 
resistance offered to the Spartiards by fidttie trf Ibeir . 

fortresses, the three years’ defdrffce Of Ostwd bokig ^ 

perhaps the most striking ext^tnpJe. Prolonged 'd^• 
fences, which Were mainly due to the dCfepieratc twergy of the 
besieged, wiere credited to tlve quality of their JdefeiicflSw In point 
of fact the Dutch owed more to nature, and more still to their 
own spirit, than to art ; but they 'showed a good deal of skill in 
adapting recent ideas to their needs. 

Three conditions governed the development of the Dutch 
works at this time, viz. want of time,Xvant of money and abun- 
dance of water. When the Netherlands began their revolt 
against Spain, they wcJu’ld no doubt have been glad enough of 
expensive masonry fortresses on such models as Paciotto's 
citadel of Antwerp). But there was neither time nor money for 
such works. 'Something hard to be extemporized, and fortunately 
for theifi They had wet ditdhres to take the place of higli TtX etted 
walls. Everywhere water Was neat the surface, and rivors or 
canals were OVaUahle for innadatioins. A wide ahd shallow 
ditch, while making a good obstacle, was also the readiest means 
of obtaafrmg ■eficrlb for the ramparts. High command w«s, owing 
to the flatness o 1 ihe Country, unnecessary abd'evCh untJifeirable, 
as it did not aBoW ctf grazing 

What the Dutch .actuaHy 4 id in -strengthening their towns 
gives little evidence -of system. Sts^ng as a rule from an 
existing enceinte, sometimes a medieval w^l, 'they would provide 
a broad wet ditch. "No lurther provision was usually made on 
the sides of the town whidh were aJdlditionally protected by a 
river or inundation. On the other sides the wet ditch was made 
still broader, and sometimes cohtaitie'd 'a cou^rgudjjjl^ somb** 
times -ravelins and lunettes. These were quite irregular in thch 
design -and relation to each other. At the 'foot of the 'glacis would 
be found another but narrower wCt dftdi, which Wai^Upearharly 
Dutch feature ; and som<ft:imts if Ihe town WaA in m *01 a 
river there would be a canal cut a'erbss ^ftfe bend in a lihe^ 

strengthened by several redans. 

Speaking generally^ thi^y ^endeavoured to provide fett'ihe want 
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of a first-class masonry obstacle by multiplication of wet ditches, 
and further to strengthen these obstacles by gteat quantitiA 
of •palisading, for whi^ timber of old ships was usfcd. 

They also recognised the inherent weaknesses of wet ditches, 
as, for instance, that when frozen they no longer provide an 
obstacle ; and they studied the means, not only of causing 
inundations, but also of arranging to empty as well as to 
fill the ditches at will. Simon Stevin was the leadet in this 
work. 

Nevertheless a Butch school of design did come mto existence 
at this time. The leaders, early in ttic r7th century, were Simon 
Stevin, Maurice and Heniy of Nassau, MoroUbis and Freitag. 
The fortress of Coevorden, constructed by Prince ilaurice, of 
which fig, 31 shows a front, is a weti-loiown example of this, and 
the section shows clearly some typical 'features of the school. 



The elements ’<yf the plan are those of the early bastionCcl trace, 
but we find added both ravelins' ah d limctles, very resgultir in design. 
There is also the ditcli at tlie foot of the 'j^lacis, and surroundmg 
the rampart of the cuefrinte a continuous fausse-braie. This work, 
which partook of the ‘nature of both boiAovard and coiuiterguard, 
served several j)ur])oses. It was desirable that the weight ot the 
rampart should be drawn back a little from the edge of the ditch, 
and the fausse-braie filled what would otherwise have been dead 
ground at tlie foot Of the ramiJatt. It also afforded a grazing fire 
over the ditch, which was very important, and wlnicli the rampaiTt 
supported by a plunging 'fire. 

Coehoorn the contemporary and nearest rival to Vaefban, 
was the grohtes't light of the Dutch school. Like Vauban he Was 
distinguished -as a fighting 'engineer, both in attack and 
defence ; but 'in the attark he differed from him in 
relying more on powerful artillfer)^ fire tflian systematic earth- 
works. He Introduced the Coehoorn mortar. His “ first 
system,” which w'as employed at - Mannlfeim (fig. 32), is repro- 
duced for the 'Sake of -comparison with the Coevorden front 
designed -a hundred years earlier. Among othdr ‘{)oihts ivill be 



-^.-^codhebrii's Firat’^fy^twn, 


Uotioed vthe^soenbinatien of weft cmd^diyiditches.^ 'the 'very brotfcl 
iifam4itoh’wkhieoiii»l6rgoalvd;; ^therodmy dceop'Of ; 

the ^expftnsicm of tthe daubse^bmis ivtto an ii»depeRdent 'low 
parapet ; and the powerful fianking fixstnn three 


The “ tenaille system and the polygonal system which 
grew out of it are mainly identified witti the German school. 
That school, says von Za6trow> does not, l&e that of . 

France, represent the authoritative ^jcaching of «« 
official estabfishment, bu't leather ttte general prtJCticfe 
of the Germah engineers. It Was founded on the prihcljffles 6 i 
Diirer, Speckle and especially Rimplerj and much influenoed in 
execution by Montalembort. ‘‘The German engineers desired 
a simple trace, a strong fortification with retrenchoments tfud 
keeps, bomb-proof accommodation and an organization suitable 
for an offensive defence.^ 

These had idways been the German pnnolj^. Already in the 
i6th century the -Prui^siah defences of KuWrih, and 

Peftz had large boihb-proof caseme^Cs soflteiont \for a frtSft 
part of tlie garrison, f he same -diing is seen in the of 

Glogau, Schweidnite, &c., built by Frederidc ^he GMt. Sbese 
WO!?* ^how vUrihuS a^Hcations of the tenaille systefn. In 
Fte(^erick became acquainted willi the work of JJontalem- 
berl^ and his influence is seen m the o ftse mat es of Ko a el. 

Whether through the influence of Albert ^ 5 ih!'er or not cannot 
be said) but whfle tiie bftttion was being developed in France 
the lettaille and the actomptcttyfrtg casema'tes from fhe IfirSt 
fouhd acceptance in Germany, and thence in eastern arid noittieni 
Europe. De Groote, who wrote in ibifl, produced a -sort 
tenaJrhe system, ar'td may hn^ve been the ifisprrtfljfon of 
Dillich .^t64o), LaWdsb^ the 'tlder ‘OrieiYdd d’lAadi 

(1677), Wertlimuller (1635) others advocated both bastion 
and tenaille, sometimes in combination ; the Geoiiwiaa hUstHm 
being usually distinguished by short 'faet« ‘and long -flanks. 

Rimplcr, who was present -at the-siegb erf Caftdk (token -by -the 
Turks in 1669) and died at that of Vrienna in 1683, exereieed -a 
great influence. He had been tftrude by tlie wetness -Of the 
early Italian bastions at Candia, and published a book in 1673 
called fortificalion with Central Bastions^ which was pWRJCkally 
the polygonal tilice. Zastrow thinks that Rimpler inspired 
Montalembert. He left unfortunately no designs to ffluMBate 
his ideas. 

Londsberg the younger (1670-1746), a major-general in the 
Prussian ser\dce, who saw many sieges, also had a -great -influence. 
He appears to ha\^e 
been the first who 
frankly advocated 
the tenaille alone, 
chiefly on the ground 
that the flank, which 
was the most im- 
portiint part of the 
bastioned system, 
was also the weakest. 

Fig. 33 shows his 
system, published in 
171S. 

It Was, hoWver, 
ultimately ti French- 
man, Marc R’e'ni6 
Mohtalerribert (?.v.), 
who wOs the gr^t 
apostle df thetenaiilc, 
thotlgh In bfe Wter 

be Hteanfed ta^ 'tb ^he iptflyg^iiial trade, -fie ‘«hjwdted 
to thfe bk^idhbd ttkce'bn nuIJIy 
that 'the bastidh *wife ‘'a ‘fliell -ttap, thlCt The 



Pig. 33. 


c?f6^iWg bte 'Idsl: 'the/kdvantage of the lull 
‘th^r ^ItapdiA, and that the curtain was 
^r ddfehde. fib Hook -the view that the baet i e iMi with 
thKh- tmvelkA ‘Tfoiiflthaittefi practkl^ ^ ^tFoce, tepdSt by 

fhe detliCltihMOIft df the^t#velins and cramped by the presence of 
the>otntai»e^ batiks. 'Hh tetidille ^yvtm 
^«h feailfeiht -Wn^ds *l 96 * w 'Ihore, *'eat!h tJthttr 

angles ; from which he gave to his system the name 
pdndlcmlEfr 

IjiattOre the df ‘’Weteny,^ wtoj iti 
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fortification, a follower of Montalcmbert, and pr 

Iclin 



Fig. 34, 


produced in 1797 
ft tehaille system (fig. 34) on strong and simple lines. 

In 1812 Carnot offered three systems. For a dry and level site he 
recommended a bastioned trace ; but for wet ditches and for irregular 
ground, tenaille traces. Both of these latter differ from his 1797 
trace in that the re-entering angle is reinforced by a tenaille whoso 
faces arc parallel to the main faces and reach almost to the salients. 
There are also counterguards in front of the salients, whose ends 
overlap the ends of the tenaille. {N,B, To avoid confusion between 

the tenaille trace and the 
tenaille^ it should be noted 
that the latter is a low de- 
tached parapet placed in 
front of the escarp of the 
body of the place, partly as 
a shield, and partly as an 
additional line of defence. 
It is used in front of the 
curtain in the bastioned 
trace, and in the re-entering 
angle in the tenaille trace.) 

Other important features 
of Carnot's work were : a 
continuous general retrench- 
ment, or interior parapet, 
following more or less the 
lilies of the main parapet ; the use of the detached wall in place 
of the escarp revetment ; and the countersloping glacis. This last 
(of which Carnot was not the inventor), instead of sloping gently 
outwards from a crest raised about 8 ft. down to the natural level 
01 the ground, sloped inwards from the ground-level to the bottom 
of the ditch. The advantage of Uie additional obstacle of the 
counterscarp was thus lost to the defence. On the other hand, the 
besiegers’ saps, as they progressed down the glacis, were exposed to a 
plunging fire from the parapet. 

Carnot was also, like Coehoom, a great believer in the 
mortar; but while Coehoorn introduced the small portable 
mortar that bears his name, Carnot expected great results from 
a 1 3 -in. mortar throwing 600 iron balls at each discharge. He 

' ' endeavoured to 

prove mathemati- 

±0 I ^ charge of these 

‘ would in 

' tp course kill off 

T'ig. 35. — Mortar-casemate and Detached Wall. 

besieging force. 

These mortars he emplaced in open fronted mortar-casemates, 
in concealed positions. Fig. 35 shows in section one of these 
mortar-casemates, placed between the parapet of the retrench- 
ment and a detached wall. 

The leading idea of Montalcmbert was that for a successful 
defence it was necessary for the artillery to be superior to that 
of the enemy. This idea led him to the adoption of 
casemates in several tiers ; in preference to open 
trace, parapets, exposed to artillery fire of all kinds, high 
angle, ricochet and reverse. In considering the defects 
of bastions he had arrived at the conclusion that for flanking 
purposes two forms of trace were preferable ; either the tenaille 

form, connecting "the 
ravelins with the body of 
the place, or the form in 
which the primary flank- 
ing elements, instead of 
facing each other with 
overlapping fire, as with 
the bastions, should be 
placed back to back in 
the middle of the exterior 
side. Fig. 36 is an ex- 
ample of this. The central 
flanking work resulting 
from this arrangement is 
the caponier of the early Italians, reintroduced and developed ; 
and with it Montalcmbert laid the foundation of the polygonal 
system of our own time. 

Montalcmbert was one of the first to foresee the coming 
^ecessi^ for detached forts, and it was for these that he eWefly 



Ro, 36. — ^Montalembert, 1786. 


[HISTORY 

proposed to use his caponier flanking, preferring the tenaille 
sj/stem for large places. In abandoning the bastioned trace 
he^w^ already committed to the principle of casemate defence 
for ditches ; and the combination of this principle with his 
desire for an overwhelming artillery defence led him in the course 
of years of controversial writing into somewhat extravagant 
proposals. For instance, for a square fort of about 400 yds. 
side, he proposed over 1000 casemate guns ; and one of his 
caponier sections shows 10 tiers of masonry gun-casemates one 
above the other. Confiding in the power of such an artillery, 
he freely exposed the upper parts of his casemates to direct fire. 

Montalcmbert is said to have contributed more new ideas 
to fortification than any other man. His designs must be 
considered in some ways unworkable and unsound, but all the 
best work of the 19th century rests on his teaching. The Germans, 
who already used the tenaille system and made free provision 
of bomb-proof casemates, took from him the polygonal trace and 
the idea of the entrenched camp. 

The polygonal system in fortification implies straight or 
slightly broken exterior sides, flanked by casemated caponiers. 
The caponier is the vital point of the front, and is protected in 
important works by a ravelin and keep. The essence of the 
sy.stem is its simplicity, which allows of its being applied to any 
sort of ground, level or broken, and to long or short fronts. 

The final period of smooth-bore artillery is an important one 
in the hi.story of fortification. It is true that the many expensive 
works that were constructed at this time were obsolete 
almost as soon as they were finished ; but this was t^is^isss, 
inevitable, thanks to the pace at which the world was 
travelling. After the Napoleonic wars the Germanic 
Confederation began to strengthen its frontiers ; and considering 
that they had not derived much strategic advantage from their 
existing fort- ...... . , 

resses, the Ger- U \\ \ 

mans took up ' '' 

Montalembcrt’s 
idea of entrench- 
ed camps, utiliz- 
ing at the same 
time his poly- 
gonal system 
w'ith modifica- 
tions for the 
main enceintes. 

The Prussians 
began with the 
fortresses of Cob- 
lenz and Cologne; 
later Posen, 

Kimigsberg and 
other places were 
treated on the 
same lines. The 
Austrians con- 
structed, among 
other places, 

Linz and Verona. 

The Germanic 
Confederation 
reinforced Mainz 
with improved 
works, and re- 
organized en- 

Pic. 37-Front at Posen. ^ 

Bavarians built Germersheim and Ingolstadt. While all these 
works were conceived in the spirit of Rimpler and Monta- 
lcmbert, they showed the differences of national temperament. 
The Prussian works, simple in design, relied upon powerful 
artillery fire, and exposed a good deal of masonry to the enemy’s 
view. The Austrians covered part of their masonry with eardi 
and gave more attention to detail* 
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The German development of the polygonal system at this 
time is not of great importance, since the great masonry caponieil 
were designed without sufficient consideration for the increaslhg 
powers of artillery. One example (fig. 37) is given for the 
sake of historical comparison. It is a front of Posen. 

" The oxterior side of the front is about 650 yds. (600 metres) long. 
It is fiaiiked by a central caponier, which is protected by a detached 
bastion. . . . The main front is broken back to flank the faces of the 
bastion from casemates behind the escarp, as well as from the parapet. 

“ The central caponier forms the keep of the whole front and 
sweeps botli the interior and the ditch by its flanking lire. It has 
PoMcn floors of gun -casemates and one for musketry, and 

on the top is a parapet completely commanding alike the 
outworks and the body of tlie place. It contains barrack accom- 
modation for a battalion of tooo men, and has a large inner courtyard 
closed at the gorge by a detached wall. The caponier is itself flanked 
by three small caponiers at the head, and one at the inner end of each 
flank. 

“ The escarp of the body of the place is a simple detached wall ; 
that of the detached bastion is cither a detached wall with piers and 
arches, or a counter-arched revetment. At the salient of the bastion 
there is a mortar battery under the rampart, and a casemated 
traverse for howitzers upon the tcrrcplcin. The flanks of the bastion 
arc parallel to those of the caponier, and at the same distance from 
it as the faces. 

“ Masonry blockhouses, loopholcd for musketry, are provided as 
keeps of the rc-entering and salient places of arms. In the latter 
case they have stairs leading down into a counterscarp gallery, 
which serves as a base for countermine galleries, and is connected 
with tlie detached bastion by a gallery under the ditch. The counter- 
scarp is not revetted if the ditch is wet. 

“ The angle of the polygon should not be less than i6o“, in order 
that the prolongation of the main ditch may fall within the salients 
of the detached bastions of the neighbouring fronts, and the masonry 
of the caponiers may thus be hidden from outside view.” {R.M.A. 
Text^hook of F. & M.E., 1886.) 

W' e have now reached a period when the detached fort 
becomes of more importance than the organization of the enceinte. 

The early conception of the role of detached forts in 
‘ connexion with the fortress was to form an entrenched 

camp within which an army corps could seek safety 
if necessary. The idea had occurred to Vauban, who 
added to the permanent defences of Toulon a large camp defended 
bs field parapets attached to one side of the fortress. The 
substitution of a ring of detached forts, while giving it the 
greater safety of permanent instead of field defences, gave also 
a wider area and freer scope for the operations of an army 
seeking shelter under the guns of a fortress, and at the same time 
made siege more difficult by increasing the line of investment. 
The use of the detached fort as a means of protecting the body 
of the place from bombardment had not yet been made necessary 
by increa.scd range of artillery. 

When these detached Torts were first used by Germany the 
scope of the idea had evidently not been realised, as they were 
placed much too close to the fortress. Those at Cologne, for 
instance, were only some 400 or 500 yds. in advance of the 
ramparts. The same leading idea is seen in most of these forts 
as in the new enceintes : i.e. a lunette, with a casemated keep 
at the gorge. The keep is the essential part of the work, the 
rampart of the lunette serving to protect it from frontal artillery 
fire. The keep projects to the rear, so as not only to be able to 
flank its own gorge, but to give some support to the neighbouring 
works with guns protected from frontal fire. This is a valuable 
arrangement, which is still sometimes used. The front ditches 
of the lunettes were flanked by caponiers. Some of the larger 
forts were simple quadrangular works with casemate barracks 
and caponier ditch defence. 

In 1830, in Austria, the archduke Maximilian made an entirely 
fresh departure with the defences of Linz. The idea was to 
provide an entrenched camp at the least possible cost, whose 
works should require the smallest possible garrison. With this 
object Linz was surrounded with a belt of circular towers spaced 
^bout 600 yds. apart. The towers, 25 metres in diameter, were 
enclosed by a ditch and glacis, and contained 3 tiers of casemates. 
The masonry was concealed from view by the ditch and glacis. 
On the top of the tower was an earth parapet, over which a 
battery of 13 guns fired en barbette. In order to find room for 


so many guns in the restricted space, the whole 13 were placed 
parallel and close together on a single specially designed mounting. 

This new departure was received with a certain amount of 
approval at the time, which is somewhat difficult to account for, 
tis a more faulty system could hardly be devised ; but the 
experiment was never repeated. 

The credit for much ol the clear views and real progress made 
in Germany during this period is due to General von Lrese- 
Winiari, inspector-general of the Prussian engineers. 

P'rance, for a few ycar.s after 1815, could spare little money for 
fortifications, and nothing was done but repairs and minor 
improvements on the old lines. Belgium, having some money 
in hand, rebuilt and improved in detail a number of bastioned 
fortresses which had fallen into disrepair. 

In 1830 France began to follow the lead of Germany with 
entrenched camps. The enceinte of Paris was reconstructed, 
and detached forts were added at a cost, according to von 
' 4 astrow, of £8,000,000. The Belgian and German frontiers 



Fig. 38, 


of France being considered fairly protected by the existing 
fortresses, they turned their attention to the Swiss and Italian 
frontiers, and constructed three fortresses with detached forts at 
Belfort, Besan^on and Grenoble. The cost of the new works at 
Lyons was, according to the same writer, £1,000,000 without 
the armament. Here and elsewhere the enceinte was simplified 
on account of the advanced defences. That of Paris, which was 
influenced by political considerations, was a simple bastioned 
trace with rather long fronts and without ravelins or other 
outworks ; the escarp was high and therefore exposed, and the 
counterscarp was not revetted. 

As regards the detached forts there was certainly a want of 
clearness of conception. Those of Paris were simply fortresses 
in miniature, square or pentagonal figures with bastioned fronts 
and containing defensible barracks. Those of Lyons were much 
more carefully designed, but the autliors wavered between two 
ideas. Unwilling to give up the bastion, but evidently har^ering 
after the new caponiers, they produced a type which it is difficult 
to praise. The larger works were irregular four- or five-sided 
figures with bastioned fronts ; and practically the whole interior 
space was taken up by a large keep, with its ditch, on the 
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nolygonal ^mnlkx y.9L^s. yistq^ of a keep*, had 

qefensibj^ barr^s jm the Wge. 

During the ^iod i855-?87o a considerabla jj^ulse was givqn 
tp ttie scienc^ of fortification, both by the Crjpia^ War and tl^c 
ar^vaji ^ the rifled gun. One immqfii|it« result of thefe 
condeinnatfbn of masonry to artillery 

io 1870. Th® ^'ost inijpprt^ work of the period was the 

new scheme of defence of Antwerp, initiated in 1859. 
» ohkfly intoposlling ag giKing ui.' the la^t Md foiesi ^ 
fsomon. of the medieval' enceinte^ sKt a time >Mhei^ ^yue war 
betaieen> the polygonal aad^ hastioacd tsaoes was stijl 
-thoa^< the beoni of* the long^iange guna given 

warning that a eca had^ bagUnj Anlnvecp. is also, asso- 
ciate 4 with the aame of Cfenerai Ikdaioiant (^;), oi the 
Belgian eaginee^ whom posteiity win no doubt regaod as 
the gveateat writer on ioiiliikaliioa of the half of tibc 
contuay. 

Vfegiwiafigst. jft, 39auui4othft9eq9i»J^plui qftlw 1859 
defences of Antwerp, the plan of a front .of the enceinte, and its 
Aa iwmn . scotione, as^howbig almost the last wot d of fontification 
befotn the arrival of high explossvqa . 

'Tlle>diimGes'of 'AntwemMii«e desien^d, as tbaeh^ategk ocntie 
of tha national defence oi Beilgiuni, lor an anteenohed camp for 
TOO, 000^ men. The lengetli nf the ancemte is about p m. I^e 
detaohed forts^ which o|p liha ridea qot defended by imindation 
Mre about tjfm. smart aid/lmm o to m. in fvbpt of Ihe ancemte, 
fti*o powerful wovks^ arranged for a garrison of looo men. Thev 
hovt eaoh a froatal* owst-hne ol over 700^ yds. and are intended 
4 or ati' amametit of 1^10 guns and 1$ mortaii^ 




trmt^ of Uw en: 
cclhtc should he 
compared with tho 
MxHor (carman 
tyw of l?o^tin. It 
wfll he npjtjc^cl that 
W^ilp tho large 
casemafed capd- 
nwiihPQSrnbr^alm 
tkv W 

%iks ft poth with- 
out and within, at 
Antwerp thecapo* 
Jiier. is detacliafl— 

the fremt 
only. The defence 
of the faces rests 
tb» width 

wet ditches and on 
the flanking power 
of the caponier ; 
tihove is no attempt 
to add to hy 

detached wall, 
The diihensions'af 6 
everywhere ’ vesy 
mmom aUc»wg 
free ino.>wn\s»t for 
the trbops or the 
defence ; the cov- 
ered way is 22 yds« 
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•wide a^d there is a double terreplein on the face. The parapet 
of the face is 27 ft, thick, masonry of the casemate gunsg 
in the caponier, first flank and low battery, is protected by earth/ 
4 la HujfQt 

In 1859 Austria acknowledged'the influence of the new artillery 
with some new forts at Verona. The detached forts built by 
Radetzky in 1848 were only from 1000 to 2000 yds. distant from 
the ramparts. Those now added^^ of which fig. 41 is an example, 
were from 3000 to 4000 yds, oirt. 

In the same year the land defences of some of the British 
dockyards were taken in hand. These first ser»ous attempts at 



Fig. 41. — Austrian Fort ali Verona, 


permanent fortification in England were receivje,d.witii 
on the continent, as constituting an advance gn. anything that 
had been done before. The detached faits intended to keep ^^n 
enemy outside bombarding diataneo were roomy wosks with 
small keeps. The parapets were organized ipr artillery and /the 
ditchw were defended by coiuto^carp galleries. 

The forts were spaced about a xoite apart smA arranged as to 
support each other by their fira.. 

'Fhe sieges of the Franco-German War of 1&70 am aUudad 
to in the section below dealing with tiia “ .^tack of Fortieth*’’ 
As regards their ^flaet QXk the designs of fortification 
important thing to note, is the diatanea to 
^Tass. which it was thought naceasajy to throw out the 
detached forts. Tli^ distances WfCre of course 
fluenced by the character of tbo-fiPound? but for the most part, 
they were very largely increased. Thus at Park the fort at St Cyr 
was i8,oog yds. from the enceinte ; at Verdun the diatanees, 
varied from 2300 to 12,000 yds. ; at Belfort the new forts were 
from 4500 to 11,500 y^. out; at hletz 2300. to 450QK and at- 
Strassbuig 5200 to xq,ooo. Qua result of these increased 
distances was of course to incjrease very largely the^ length of 
the zone of investment, and therefore the strath necessary 
for the besieging force. 

As regards the character of the worfes,^ the typical shape 
adopted both in France and Gmnany waa a very ohtuaerfu^led 
lunette, shallow from front to rear. The Geiman type had one 
parapet only, which was organized for artillery and heavily 
traversed, the living casemates being under this pampet. Ihe 
ditch defence was provided for by caponiers and a detached wall 
<8ee fig. 4 ?)t 

The French forts had two parapets, that in the rear being 
placed over living casemates (in two tiers, as shown in the section 
of fig, 43 a dotted line), and commanding the front one. 
There was a long controversy as to whether the artillery of the 
fort should be on the upper or the lower p>arapet, the advocates 
of the upper parapet attaching great importance to the command 
that the guns would have over the country in front. The other 
school, objecting to having guns on the skyline, preferred to 


sacrifice the command and place them on the lower parapet, as 
in fig. 43, the infantry occupymg the upper parapet. It will be 
observed that the bastioned trace is abandoned, the ditches, 
like those of the German fort, being defended by caponiers. 
While a great deal of work was done on these lines, a very 
active controversy had already begun on the general question 
as to whether guns should be employed in forts at all. Some 



Fxa. 42. —Gorman Fort about 1880. 


declared that the accumey and power ef artillery had already 
developed so far, that guns in fixed and visible positions must 
needs be put out of action in a very short time. The remedy 
proposed by these was the removal of the guns from the forts mto 
** wing-batteries ** which should be loss conspicuous ; but soon 
the broader idea was put forward of placing the guns in concealed 
positions and moving them from one to aitotW by means of 



Fxo, 43. — French Fort about xSfio, 


^eviously prepared roads or railways. Others dedared that 
there was no s^ety for the guns outside the forts, and that the 
use of steel turrets and disappearing cupolas was the only 
solutior of the difficulty. General Brialmont, who had by riiis 
time become the first European authority on fortification ques- 
tions, ranged himself on the side of the turrets. The younger 
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school were largely in favour of mobility and expressed them-^ 
selves eagerly in a shower of pamphlets. 

It was at this juncture that a new factor was introduced, 
namely, the obus-torpille, or long shell with high-explosive 
bursting charge. With its appearance we say good-bye to the 
old school and enter upon the consideration of the fortification 
of to-day. 

II. Modern Permanent Fortification 

Modern fortification dates by universal consent from 1885. 

The Germans had begun experiments a year or two before this, 
with long shell containing large charges of gun-cotton. 

Hlgh-attgh it was the experiments at Fort Malmaison in France 
jl^gBbelL military world speculating on the 

future of fortification. The fort was used as a target 
for 8-in. shell of five calibres length containing large charges of 
melinite. The reported effects of these made a tremendous 
sensation, and it was thought at first that the days of permanent 
fortification were over. Magazine casemates were destroyed 
by a single shell, and revetment walls were overturned and 
practicable breaches made by two or three shells falling behind 
them. It must be remembered, however, that the works were 
not adapted to meet this kind of fire. The casemates had 
enough earth over them to tamp the shell thoroughly, but 
not enough to prevent it from coming into contact with the 




masonry, and tlie latter was not thick enough to resist the ex- 
plosion of the big charges. Other experiments were made in 
the same direction in Germany, Holland, Belgium and Austria, 
The Germans used shell containing from 60 to 130 lb of high 
explosive. 

After the first alarm liad subsided foreign engineers set about 
adapting their works to meet the new projectiles. Revetments 
were enormously strengthened, and designed so that their weight 
resisted overturning. Concrete roofs were made from 6 to 10 ft. 
thick, and in many cases the surface of the concrete was left bare 
so as to expose a hard surface to the shell without any earth 
tamping. The idea of cupolas and shielded guns gained ground, 
and is now practically accepted all over the continent of Europe. 
In many cases the main armament, in some only the safety 
armament (see below), is in cupolas in the forts. 

But meanwhile Europe had been flooded with literature 
on the subject, and the whole policy of fortification as well as 
its minutest details were discussed ab ovo. The extremists of 
both sides revelled in their opportunity. Some declared that, 
with the use of heavy guns and armour, fortresses could be made 
stronger than ever. Others held that modern fortresses were far 
too expensive, that their use led to strategic mistakes, and 
(arguing from certiiin well-known examples) that extemporized 
field defences could offer as good a resistance as permanent 
works. 
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European military opinion generally is now more or less 
agreed on the following lines : — 

1. Important places must be defended by fortresses. 

2. Their girdle of forts must be far enough out to prevent the 

bombardment of the place. 

3. An enceinte is desirable, but need not be elaborate. 

4. A few guns (called “ safety armament ") should be in the forts, 

and these must be protected by armour. 

5. The bulk of the artillery of the defence should be outside the 

forts ; the dircct-fire guns preferably in cupolas, the howitzers 

in concealed positions. 

6. The forts should be connected by lines of entrenched infantry 

positions and obstacles, permanent bomb-proof shelters being 

provided for the infantry. 

7. There should be ample communications — radial and peripheral 

— between the place and th(5 forts, both by road and rail. 

8. Special lines of communication — such as mountain passes— 

should be closed by barrier forts. 

These considerations will now be taken somewhat more in 
detiiil, but first it will be useful to deal with the plan of Metz 
in 1890 (fig. 44), 

Here the fortifications of successive periods can be readily recog- 
nized. First the old enceinte, unaltered by the Germans and now 
„ . diclassh. Next the detached forts, begun by the French 
* engineers in t 868 and still unfinished in 1870, can be 
readily recognized by their bastioned trace. Among them are Fort 
Mantcuffel, formerly St Jiilien, and Fort Goeben (fig. 45), formerly 
Quculeu. These were not altered in their general lines. 



Fjom Ple^six and Legrand's Manuel cowf>let de la/ortl/tcation, by permission. 

Fig. 45, — Fort Goeben, Metz. 


This early line of detached forts, less than 3000 yds. from the 
enceinte, was completed by the Germans with forts of polygonal 
tyjie .such as Fort Frinz August. The hill of St ^^uentin (fig. 46), a 
very important point, was converted into a fortified position, with 
two* forts and connecting parapets, and a communication running 
north to Fort Alvensleben. 

The arrangement of wing batteries in connexion with the forts 
can be clearly noted at Fort Manteuffcl. These are reinforced by 
other batteries either for the defence of the intervals or to dominate 
important lines of approach such as the valley of the Moselle (canal 
battery at MontiRny). 'I'o these were added later armoured batteries. 
There are al.so infantry positions, shelters and magazines in con- 
ncxioii with this line. 

Finally some new forts of modem type were commenced in 1899 
at about 9000 yds. from the place. 

Leaving out of consideration at present the strategic use of 
ForirtMBta fortresses, the places which, as mentioned 

above, are intrinsically worth being defended as 
fortresses are : — 

{a) Centres of national, industrial or militar^r resources, 

U>) Places which may serve as points d'appui for manoouvres, 

(r) Points of intersection of iniportant ^tilroEds, 

(rf) Brkiges over considerable rivers. 

(e) Certain lines, oi conHiMinication across a frontier. 

Examples of {a) are Paris, Antwerp, Lyons, Verdun. Again 
for {a) and (/>), as is pointed out by Plessix and Legrand, Metz 
in the hands of the Germans may serve both as a base of supplies 
and a point d'appui for one flank. Strassburg is a bridge-head 
giving the Germans a secure retreat across the Rhine if beaten 
in the plains of Alsace, and an opportunity of resuming the 
offensive when tliey have re-formed behind the river. 


The distance of detached forts from the place depenos on the 
grange of the siege artillexy and the distance at which it can 
usually be established from the forts, and is variously 
given by different continental writers at from 4 to 9 km. Hag of 
(4500 to 10,000 yds.). The bombarding range of siege MoeM 
howitzers with heavy shells is considered to be about 
8000 yds., and if it is possible for them to be emplaced within 
say 2000 yds. of the forts, this would give a minimum distance 
of 6000 yds. from the forts to the body of the place. Some writers 
extend the minimum distance to 7 km., or nearly 8000 yds. 
In practice, however, it mu.st happen that the position of the 
forts is determined to a very large extent by the lie of the ground. 
Thus some good positions for forts may be found within 4000 or 



From Plcfigix and Legrand'K Manuel comjdet de la/oriificationt by perm&suon. 


Fig. 46. — St Quentin position, Metz. 

5000 yds. of the place, and no others suitable on the same front 
within 15,000 yds. In that case the question of expense might 
necessitate choosing the nearer positions. Some examples of 
the actual distances of existing forts have already been given. 
Others, more recent, are, at Bucharest 7-10 km., Lyons 8-1 oj, 
Copenhagen 7-8 and Paris 14-1 7. Strategic pivots are in a different 
category from other fortresses. While not necessarily protected 
from bombardment, they may yet have one or two forts thrown 
out from 9 to 12 km., to get advantage of ground. Such are 
Langres, Epinal and Belfort. 

The Enceinte. — The desirability of this is almost universally 
allowed ; but often it is more as a concession to tradition tlian for 
any solid reason. The idea is that behind the line of forts, which is 
the main defensive position, any favourable points that exist should 
be provisionally fortified to assist in a " step-by-stcp " defence : and 
behind these again the body of the place should be surrounded by a 
la.st line of defence, so that the garrison may resist to the last moment. 
It may be remarked that apart from the additional expense of an 
enceinte, such a position would not, under modem conditions, be 
the most favourable for the last stages of a defence. Again, there is 
the difficulty that it is practically impossible to shut in a large 
modern town by a continuous enceinte. It has been proposed to 
construct the enceinte in sections in front of the salient portions of 
the place. This system of course abandons several of the chief 
advantages claimed for an enceinte. 

In actual practice enceintes have been constructed since 1870 in 
France and other countries, consisting of a simple wall 10 or 12 ft. 
high with a banquette and loopholes at intervals. This of course can 
only be looked upon as a measure of police. For war purposes, in 
face of modem artillery, it is a reductio ad absurdum. 

The Safety Armament . — If the bulk of the artillery is to be placed 
in positions prepared on the outbreak of war, it is considered very 
necessary that a few heavy long-range guns should be permanently 
in position ready at any moment to keep an enemy at a distance, 
forcing him to ojien his first batteries at long range and checking tlio 
advance of his investment line. Such guns would naturally be in 
secure positions inside the forts, and if they are to be work^ from 
such positions they must have armour to shield them from the 
concentrated fire of the numerous field artillery that a besieger 
could bring to bear from the first. 

Artillery outside the forts constitutes the most important 
part of the defence, and there is room for much discussion as to 
whether it should have positions prepared for it beforehand 
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^ 6!to!iM'te^ltt€ed;i» pd^i«nsfld0^€k!-»€t9 the ftttacfc develops 
ilseK; Oti^ tlie •oife^ hand the- ppeparaitlew of the po»rtk)ns before4 
hand, which in many cases' iweans the uee of armour 
and concrete, increases \^»y Ihf^eJr the mkiol- expense 
^•*^9 of tlie defence, and ties the defender somewhat in 
powfMboa. special dispositions that become desirahfe once 
lite atteek has taken shape. MoreoiN^er, such eecpenditurxj 
must bo incurred on- ah the fronts of 1^ fortress, whereas 
Hhc results would only he realized on the- front or fronts 
actuary attacked. On the otlier hand much time and labfour 
are involyed in emplacing hea\y and naeditiTn artfflefy* with 
ewteniporized protectfeH^ asnd this beecmes-a'serieus considera- 
■tion whew ene rememberahow- much woife of 'laM kiwds » mitmmpy 
in preparing a fortress tigainst attack. Again, to avoid the danger 
of a successful attack on the. intervals &tween the forts before ■ 
their defences have been ftiliy ccjinpleted, th» fire of the guns 
in the intermediate positions might be urwntly rcquirecL The • 
stjtution in any given case would no doubt depend on import- 
mice of the place. In most casesa certaift amount of compromise 
wiB come in, some preparation being madc^or batteries, withevut 
their being completed. Armoured batteries of whatever kind 
must in any case he prepared in peacetime. It should not be 
overlooked that as, whatever theories may exist about successive 
linos of defence, the onus the defence will now lie on the fort 
line, just as it formerly did on the enceintes, so that line should 
be fuUy prq>OTed, and should not liave to commence its %ht in 
a poskioD of inoqtmlity. 

Zhfentce af luHrwUs F&rti — The -firontaL fire of the batfe«fos in' 

intervals the- flanking fire of some of the in Uk; forts 
yriiJ play an important part, but tha matn rcliaace should be on » 
infantry defence. A fully prepared fertrrsR would have jMWCtically 
a comfAeto chaintaf iuiantry Aghting positioitfi and obstacles between 
the forts, at all events on the fronts likely to he seriously attacked. 
The peaMflim: wotrid eonsisk of live* tttaehas^ wMi fgood 

communications^; bnt i* i» pretty |pn«rally rcflognized that there 


nuist be •sottc points^ d' ^pui ^ the ahiupa ol MdiMtts o»j infantry 
forts, and also bomb-proof shelter for men, ammunition stoves 
near the fighting line. This, is usually included in the redoubts. 
If they are to resist the heaviest shell, such shelters be built 
in peace time. 

Communicatiom are of the first importance, not merely to facilitate 
the movement of the eaornious stores of anmwnition and materials 
required in the fighti^ line, but also tliat defenders may fully utilize 
the advantage of acting on interior lines. They should include both 
JG^ways. and roads rmuwng from the centre of the place to the 
different sectors of defenct', and all round, in rear of the line of forts ; 
also ample -covered ajmxQacUetv to the fitting line. Conc49tilmt^nt 
is. essential,, and where the he of the ground does not help, it must be 
got from earth parapets or plantations, 

Tb^ principAl vae^ of beanrior fort9 ia in country where, the 
neceBsary \h» of communication cannot be easily diverted. 
Tor instance, in a conTparativcly flat country a barriicr 
fort commanding a road or railway is of little use 
because roads may be found passing round it, or a line 
of railway may be diverted for some miles to avoid it. But in 
mountiiinous country, where such diversion is impossible, it will 
be rw^cessary for the enemy to capture the fort before he can 
advAnoe.; and the iropofisibilky of surroundit^ it, the few 
pDSStbna from whidi.aifgc. artillery can be hrou^t into play, 
and the fact tisftt there » practicably' only one ^road of approach 
to be denied, make these positions peculiarly suitable for forts 
with armoured batteries. Italy makes considerable use of such 
forts iar the defence of frontier passes. 

GenerakMrialmont’ s Theorei/ka^Cluint Jior the h^enca of a CouiUry, 
— Belore gomg into details, il.fe waKh' wKHe to statr-the full claim 
ol strategic foi^ficatioii advaaoisd by Gcnural Ihualmont, the most 
thomngh of all ite advacatca;. It is -as ioUawa: — 

A. l/ortify thvxapital. 

B. FDi»tify where awthr ccmuacinicatioB pass a 

strategic barrier. 

(X Mahtt-au entrenched' cai»p at thu^ most important centre of 
cginiiuuiicatiou^ each zone of invuisjun j and support it by 
oii©^c»4wo places' arranged so as make a foriifled district. 


dectMn jMd Section 



I YiRMn BHalmont** de 2a df/tnst dex HnU ei de la/brHJicaHon pirmantnt* depuix Vamhtm^ by permission of M. le ComitirindAtit G. MceiU, 

Fig, 47, 



L^nSSSaiSik^ 




3faq>p» Bri a ki w a t*» d0 lekd^/tm^ «i </r ltt/(»iificaU9H dtpuir Vmulan, by permlMl<»v<>f ComauUidmiit Ot MeeQs« T 

Fig, 48, 
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o^cials of the national treasury and the comznanders>in«chief of the 
active armies^ i 

So mapy types of detached forts have been proposed by 
competent authorities, as well as actually constructed 
2?* ^ recent years, that it is impossible here to consider 
* all of them, and a few only will be reproduced of 
those which are most representative of modem con- 
tinental thought. 

Taking first the type of heavily armed fort, which contains guns 
for the artillery fight as well as safety armament, we must give 
precedence to General Brialmont. The two works here shown are 
taken from the Progris de la defense des Hats^ &>c., published in 1898. 
The pentagonal fort (fig. 47) has two special features. In section i 
is shown a concrete infantry parapet, with a gallery in which the 
defenders of tiio parapet may take shelter from the bombardment 
preceding an assault. In section 2 it will be seen that the counter- 
scarp galleries Hanking the ditch arc drawn back from the face of the 
counterscarp. This is to counteract proposals that have been made 
to obscure the view from the flanking galleries, and perhaps drive 
tlie defenders out of them by throwing smoke-producing materials 
into the ditch at the moment of an assault. The arrangement may 
save the occupants of tlie galleries from excessive heat and noxious 
fumes, but will not of course prevent the smoke from obscuring the 
view. 

TJic following points may be noticed about tliis design in comparing 
it with earlier types. There is no escarp, the natural slc^- of the 
rampart being carried down to the bottom of the ditch. There is a 
counterscarp to the faces, but no covered way. The flanks 
have no counterscarp, but a .steel fence at the foot of the 
slope, anti tlic covered way wliich is utilized for a wire en- 
tanglement which is under the fire of the parapet. The 
gorge has a very slight bastioned indentation, which allows 
tor an efficient banking of the ditch by a couple of machine 
guns placed in a single casemate on either side. 

The abolition of the covered way as such is note- 
w'orthy. It marks an essential difference between 
the fort and the old enceinte profiles ; showing that 
offensive action is not expected from the garrison of 
the fort, and is the duty of the troops of the inter- 
mediate lines. 

The great central mass of concrete containing all 
the casemates and the gim-cupolas, a very popular 
feature, is omitted in this design, advantage being 
taken of the great lateral extent of the fort to spread 
the ca.semates under the faces, flanks and gorge, 
with a communication across the centre of tiie 
fort. Tins arrangement gives more freedom to the 
disposition of the cupolas. 

The thickness of tlie con- 
crete over the casemate 
arctics is more than 8 ft. 

Communication between 
the faces and the counter- 
scarp galleries is obtained 
by posterns under the ditch. 

The arnuiment, which is all 
protected by cupolas, is 
powerful. It consists of two 150-mm. (6 in.) guns, four 120-mm. 
(47 in.) guns, two 210-mm. (8-4 in.) howitzers, two 210-mm. (8*4 
in.) mortars, four 57-mm. Q.F. guns for close defence. There is 
also a shielded electric light projector in the centre. 

This fort is a great advance on General Brialmont’s designs before 
1885. These were marked by great complexity of earth parapets 
and various chicanes which would not long survive bomb^dment. 
This type is simple and powerful. It is also very expensive.’ 

The second Brialmont fort (fig. 48) is selected because it shows a 
keep or citadel, an inner work designed to hold out after the capture 
of the outer parapet. General Brialmont held strongly to the 
necessity of keeps for all important works. History of epurse gives 
instances of citadels which nave enabled the garrison to recapture 
the main work with assistance, or caused a really useful delay in the 
progress of the general attack. It affords .still more instances in 
which the keeps have made no resistance, or none of any value. 
Some think that the existence of a keep encourages the defenders of 
the main work ; others that it encourages the idea of retreat. The 
British school of thought is against keeps. In any case they add 
largely to expense. 

In the present design the ke^ is a mass of concrete, which depends 
for the defence of its front ditches on counterscarp galleries in the 
main work, the few embrasures for frontal defence being practically 
useless. Its main function is to prevent the attackers from estab- 
lishing themselves on the gorge, thus leaving the way open for a 
reinfpreement from outside to enter (assisted by bamboo flying 
bridges) through the passages left for the purpose in the outer and 
ixmer gorge parapets. 

As regards the main work, the arrangements for defence of the 
ditch and the armament aie similar to the design last coosidered. 


[MODERN 

This parapet has no concrete shelter for the defenders. The case- 
mates are all collected in the keep and the gorge, with a passage all 
round giving access to the parapet an4 the cupolas. 

Fig. 49 is a German work. Fort Momeim at Strassburg. This is 
a simple type of triangular fort. The main mass of concrete rests on 
the gorge, and is divided ^ a narrow courtyard to give light and air 
to the front ca.semates. The fort has a medium armament for the 
art^ery fight, consisting of four 6-in. howitzers in cupolas. On each 
face are two small Q.F. guns in cuwlas for close defence, for which 
purbose, it will be seen, there is also an infantry parapet. At the 
angles are look-out turrets. The ditch has escarp and counterscarp, 
and is defended by counterscarp galleries at the angles. There is no 
covered way. The thickness 01 concrete over the casemates, where 
it is uncovered, is about 10 ft. 

Fig. 50 is Fort Lyngby at Copenhagen. The new Copenhagen 
defences are ve^ interesting, giving evidence of clear and original 
thought, and effectiveness combined with economy. There is one 
special feature worth noting about the outer ring of forts, of which 
Lyngby is one. These works are intended for the artillery fight only, 
their main armament being four 6-in. guns (in pairs) and three 6-in. 
howitzers, all in cupolas. The armament for immediate defence is 



a. Cupola for Howliter 
Cupola for Q.F 
OltBerumg Ougi 



Section on AB> 

FrgmBiialinont’s Progrit de let eU/etue des /tats, ire., by permiMion of Commandant G. MeeQf. 

Fig. 49. — Fort Molsheira, Stras.sburg, 


trifling, consisting of only two 57-nim, guns and a machine-gun. 
There is no provision for mfantry defence. The ditch has no escarp 
or counterscarp, and is flanked by counterscarp galleries at the salient. 

It is usual in the case of works so slightly organized for their own 
defence, and intended only for the long-range artillery fight, to witli- 
draw them somewhat from the front line. The Danish engineers, 
however, have not hesitated to put these works in the very front line, 
some 2000 metres in front of tne permanent intermediate batteries. 
The object of this is to force the enemy to establish his heavy artillery 
at such long ranges that it will be able to afford little assistance to 
the trench attack of the infantry. The intermediate batteries, being 
withdrawn, are comparatively safe. They therefore do not require 
expensive protection, and can reserve their strength to resist the 
advance of the attack. The success of this arrangement depend 
on the fighting strength of the cupolas under war conditions ; and 
what that may be, war alone can tell us. 

In the details of these works, besides the bold cutting down of 
defensive precautions, wo may note the skilful and economical use 
of layers of larcre stones over the casemates to diminish the thickness 
of concrete required. The roofs of the casemates are stiffened 
underneath with steel rails, and steel lathing is used to prevfent lumps 
of concrete from falling on the occupants. The liviif| casemates 
look out on the prge, getting plenty of light and air, while the 
magazines are unaer the cupolw. 

The forts above described are all armed ^th a view to their taJemg 
an important part in the distant artillery fight. The next type to be 
considered (fig. 51) is selected mainly because it is a good example 
of the use of concealed flanking batteries, known- on the continent 
as batteries traditores, which seem to be growing in popularity. 

This design by Colonel Voorduin of the Dutch engineers has a 
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cupola concealed from view, though 
not protected, by a bank of earth in 
front. The other six are in an armoured 
battery behind the cupola. It may be 
remarked that as the cupola gets no 
real protection from the covering mass 
of earth, it would be better to bo able 
to utilise the fire of its guns to the 
front. The hatters traditore, if properly 
protected overhead, would be very 
difficult to silence, and its flanking fire 
would probably be available tip to the 
last moment. There is very much to 
be said both for and against the policy 
of so emplacing the guns. The im- 
mediate defence of the work, with the 
aid of a broad wet ditch, is easy ; but 
the great mass of concrete, which is in- 
tended to form an indestructible plat- 
form and breastwork for the infantry, 
would seem to be a needless expense. 

Fig* 52, designed by the Austrian 
lieutenant field -marshal Moritz Ritter 
von Brunner (1839-1904), is selected as 
a type of the intermediate fort which 
is intended only to be a strong point 
in the infantry' line of defence between 



\ Section N0.1 


the main forts. It has a pro- 
tected armament, but this, 
which consists only of four 
small Q.F. guns in cupolas, is 
for its own defence, and not 
to take part in the artillery 
duel. There is also a movable 


armament of four light Q.F. 



Section N0.2 

9m Brialmont's Prajp-it de la difnut dtt /lais, 6fc., by permiMion of Commandant G. Mcefis. 

Fig, 50. — Fort Lyngby, Copenhagen. 


guns on wheels, for which a 
shelter is provided between the 
two observatory cupolas. The 
garrison would be a half com- 
pany of infantry, for whom 
casemates are provided in the 
gorge. The gorge ditch is 
flanked by a caponier, but 
there is no flank defence for 
the front ditch. This is de- 


3dium armament, which is not intended for the artillery duel, but 
command the immediate front of the neighbouring forts and the 
tervals, The fort is long and narrow, with small casemate accom- 
Ddation. It contains eight 4'7-in« gims. Two of these are in a 


fended by a glacis parapet. At 
the bottom of the ditch is a wire entanglement and the glacis slope is 
planted with thorns. The thickness of concrete on the casemates is 
2 metres (6 ft. 7 in.). This is a strong and simple form of infantry 
work, but considering its r61e it appears to be needlessly expensive. 
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JFig- 53 an Italian typo of hraier'fort in nimmtainous country: 
A pdvrerfAil ^battery of vlgtit nMctiuin p^uns protactuAl a Xtfu&aip 
^tunttnati^ the approach. U31i£ last ti^ 

mat 0 «^<auri< 0 «fi<led try a ^sap'ilitck flanked by counterscaiY>>|aflesiiMi. 
There iM-tf«c?etitaiii-apparu«t AyciBkansawisn llu* type, butfhc^ ? l ftc rit H f»s - 
of theafOteok'in 611^ camatay anxi iitn limitations must be home in 
mind. 


Modern Deieuk vf PfoUtclim §Md^)hstacle , — After considering 
the above ’types , of ’fort, it ibciof use to note some.*# the 
details in -wlndi ’modem tonstroetion has been modified to 
provid&a^inst the increasiii^g. power of artillery. 

The )peafitimtipii'Qf .{8'(^ctiias Viories according io the naJbum 
of the aoil^he lighter the better >for protection. Sand offers 
the greatest resistitnee to penetration, clay the ^east. 
Since, bowevjcr,, the penetration of heavy shells iii»i 
i^ettoM, iiiOfn ikMig fttogos with high elevation may be 20 ft. 

'<>r more m'ordmaiy Boil, can no longer lookto^earth 
alone as a. source of protection Against bombardment. Again 
a mpdfimte^oaotity of earth over, a casemate increases the r?e- 
plofiive. effect of A4jh«ll by “ tamiMiig ” it, that is by preventing 
the force otf the 'Cieplosion foom being wasted in the open air. 




' From Brialmont's Progr^s dt la defense des hy, permission .cf Com* 

manUant G. MccUs. 


We find therefore that in most modem desjgw ^ fte H iipa ^ 
casemates are left uncovered, or with ox^^tflifevnBflhW'wf^eartb 
over them, in which grass may be gKmn jorpwwahnent. 

Fat* the materials of casemates Aod : nMtetent walls exposed 
f(r4ccb concrete (g.v.'^ has-eatw^y-repi^ masonry and brick- 
work, notr%e«aiMiB^ft6 cwwtf^nfieiin construction, but because ' 
it offers the best -iFMistaiice. The exact of the 

concrete is a matter that idemands great ewte and^wriaSge. 
It should be, like an armour plate, hard on' fie surfajce and tou;^. 
within. The great thickness of /id ft. of ' o»nci«te lor casemate 
arches, very generally prescribefl on the /oantiaent 
positions, is meant to meet tlte \ danger Aneoesttve 

shells striking the same spot. Tosstop a 8ing> 'iWH^ailt’aoy^iy: 
calibre in use at present, 5 ft. of goocLeancrete wou^iteidBaDtip. 
A good deal is expected from the use df^^tatforced concrete" 
(that is concrete strengthened by steel) both -far ijevetment 
walls and casemates. 

Parapets are frequently made continuous or glacis-wise, that' 
is the superior slope is prolonged to the bottom of the ditCh so | 
that the whole rampart can be swept by the fire of the | 
*’ defendeiB from the ci:esJt,-and there is no dead ground | 
in front of it. It is also cononion fla hulM the wwl afcthe p a« »^ i 
in solid concrete, with sometimes a concrete banquette, so that 
bombardment shall not destroy the line the defenders have to 


man in repelling an assault. This concrete parapet may be 
further reinforced by hinged steel bullet-proof plates, to give 
head cover ; which when not in use hang down behind the crest. 

The escarp is falling into disfavour, on account of the great 
expense of a revetment 'that can withstand breaching fire. A 
counterscarp of vcr>^ solid construction is generally 
used, it is low and gives cover to a wire entanglement 
in^tbe ditch. This mayJje supplemented by a steel unclimbable 




F4aNifiMia) RoccbKg T raccia ftr lo ttudtoyitlla /ortificazione, by permission. 

Fig. 53. 

fence, and by entmiflrmcnteor thorn plantations on the covered 
way and the lower ::d9pes of 'the parapet. Entanglements are 
attached to steel posts ~WWed in -^sancrete. The upper parts of 
revetments and the foundattotts of wahs are protected >against 
the action of shells, that fallk^ steeply m%ht act as mines, to 
•overturn them, 4iliifik, aprons dfjargc stones. Fig. jj^^-shows 
m(Xit of theae'iiiMtete 

jH«Tt£-lights ire < now lUttd in all important works 
and batteries. 'Hiey^Are iteually pkocid in disappearing cupolas. 
They;are‘<)t4fi^'«hicrfon#iteovering workm^ s rA- 

;at tegitesBHri 'l9gili£N^ uptsihe foregiound during an iigtu’ 

^ exposed, 

^theyw iwrt -volatrable. Their value, however, must not 
be x>y<r«e»tnMEted. The . most jpiwerful search-light can in no 
way-eowipare with'jJa3ii|i|ht-as an illuminant, and, like all other 
jmechanical^oaoteteWTices, they have certain marled drawbacks 
miwm:, JBhpcy may give rise to a false confidence ; an important 
light nnay fail at a critical moment ; and in foggy weather they 
are useless. • 

The use of armour (see aiio ^ast batteries 

imployotect for were 

"the days of short ranges and close fighting, and ft seemed 
natural not to leave the battery ‘a I'poiitiwi ‘Wwionty to 
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the ship in the matter of protection . In England the coast battery 
for ^ generation after the Crimean War was a combination of 
masonry and iron; and in i860 Brialmont employed 
armoured turrets at Antwerp in the forts wliich 
commanded the Scheldt. For land defence purposes, however, 
engineers were very slow to adopt armour. Apart from all 
questions of difficulty of manufacture, expense, &c., the idea was 
that sea and land fronts were radically different. It was pointed 
out that a ship gun, fired from an unsteady platform, had not 
enough acemwey to strike repeated blows on the same spot ; 
so that a shield which was strong enough to resist a single shot 
would give complete protection. A battery on a land front, on 
the other hand, was exposed to an accurate fire from guns w’hich 
could strike successive blows on the same spot, and break down 
the resistance of the strongest shield. But in time continental 
opinion gradually began to turn in favour of iron protection. 
JVacticiil types of xiisappearing and revolving cupolas were 
produced, and many engineers were influenced in their favour 
by the effect of the big high-explosive shell. Eventually it was 
argued Uiat, after all, the object of fortification is not to obtain a 
resisting power without limit, but to .-put the men and guns of a 
work in an advantageous position to defend themselves as long 
as possible against a supenor force ; and that from this point of 
view armour cannot but add strength to defensive works, 

'Fhc question has of course long passed beyoiul the stage of 
theory. Practically 'every European state uses iron or steel 
casemates and cupolas. German, Danish, Italian and other 
txpes of forts so xirmed have been ^own. Recent French typfas 
hiMa JOQt been published, but it is .known th»t cupolai are 
and Velichko, the RuGsian authority, long an 
^Compromising oppOTient of armour, in the end ^changed his 
^ews. These countries have had to proceed gradually, by 
improving ‘existing fortresses, and with such resources as could 
be spared fwm the needs of the active armies. Among the 
smaller states Rumania and Bdgiumffiave entered most freely 
into the new way. In England, which is less directly interested, 
opinion ihasibeen isdhy to Gewgei Clarke, since the publicatron 
midqo^fffhisKwelhknownboedcoir'teraification. Having witnessed 
officidRy'theexj^iments'at Bucharest^ 1885 with^St Chamond 
turret, and a 'Gtoon cupola, he pressed himself very strongly 
against the whole system. ^pointipg ^out dea^ 

the^theoveliclil'dojectioiis tO'it,^nd^tl^ weak {Konts Of the con- 


structions under experiment, he added : The cost of the French 
turret was about £10,000 exclusive of its armament, and for 
this sum about six movable overbank guns of greater power 
could be provided.'* In view of the weight that belongs of right 
to his criticisms it is as well to point out that while this remark 
is quite true, yet the six guns would require also six gun detach- 
ments, with arrangements for supply, &c. ; a consideration 
which alters the working of this apparently elementary sum. 
The whole object of protection is to enable a few men and >guns 
sucoessfuily to oppose a larger number. 

At the time when Sir George Clarke's first edition came out, 
swell extravagances were l?efore the public as Memgin’s fort ; “ a 
miistlcss turret ship,” as he called it, '* buried up to the deck-level 
in the ground and manned by mechanics.” Such ideas tended to 
throw discredit on the more reasonable iwe of iumour, but whetiier 
the system be rigilit or wrong, it exists now nnd has to be 
account of. Nowhere Ims it been applied more boldly than in 
Rimiama. The defen(H.‘S of BuohMsst (designed by ikwliwtfnt) 
consist of iB main and 18 small forts, witli intermediate batteries. 
The main forts are some 4500 yds. apart, and i*l,'ooo to X2 ;qoo yds. 
from the cetilre of tlie pilace. The t^ical aa»mamen!t'Oif a main fort 
is six 6-m. guns in three oupdas (one for indirect fire), two!Bni4>-iii. 
howiteers in cupolas, one 4*7*in, howitier in a oopola, 'six ^stDail 
g.F. guns in disnppearing cupolas. The total annammtaf’thBphxcB 
(all protect^) is eighty-six 6-in. guns, sovonty-Jour 8-4-in. ho wateer s, 
ei;ditecn 4 -T-in . houtteers, 127 small <jaliibre • ‘Q;F . guns m dlsappm- 
iiig cupolas, 42 ?’ .S(aall,xatlibre Q.F. guns in casemates for flan k i n g 
the ditcha#i " Sereth lina^'^adll be described later. 

Different Forms of PfoUction: Cmmaie, Cupola, — The 
broad diff'elrenoe between casemates or shielded batteries and 
turrets and cupolas 4 s that the former are fixed while.the latter 
revolve and in some cases disappear. The casemate thus has 
the disadvantages tliat the arc of fire of the gun, whuffi has to 
Are through a fixed embrasurc or port-hole, is very limited, ^d 
that the muzzle of the /gun and the port-hole, the weak points 
of the system, are <constaotly e?yosed to the fiire of the enemy. 
The advantage of the casemate lies in its companative cheap^ss 
and the greater strength of \a fixed -structure. It is well suited 
tor banier torts (fig. 53) and other analogous positions; and th^ 
itahoas amongst other nations have sc essplqyed it at such 
places as the end of the liont Denis tunnel. Steel and iron cas6‘- 
mates are also useful as caponiers for diteh flankin g (fig^ 55). 

Turrets md Cupolas ,— diSerwiee between a turret and a 
cupola is tthat the fanner as cylindxdcal with, a flat or nearly flat 
top land fttcsents a werticil target; wrhdeHicTatterts a flattened 
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dome, the vertical supports of which are entirely concealed. The 
turret appears to be little used. The object of both forms is at 
once to give an all-round arc of fire to the guns and to allow of 
the weak point of the structure, the port-hole and muzzle of 
the gun, being turned away from the enemy in the intervals of 
firing. Both usually emerge from a mass of concrete, which U 
strengthened round the opening by a collar of chilled cast iron 
about 12 to 15 in. thick. 

There are four types of cupolas, viz. (a) Disappearing, {b) Oscillat- 
ing, (c) Central pivot, {d) On roUer rings. 

\a) Disappearing cupolas are used chiefly for small quick-firing 
guns, on account of the expense of the various systems. They can 
be used for medium guns. Tlic details of the best foreign 
c^cipo M. systems are secret, (b) The oscillating turret is a Mougin 
type, in winch the turret is supported in the centre by a knife-edge 
on which it can swing. The oscillation is controlled by powerful 
springs. The effect of it is that after firing, the front of the cupola 
with the port-hole 8wing.s downwards under cover, and is held there 
until the gun is ready to fire again, (r) Schumann’s centre pivot is 
understood to be approved in Germany. It ha.s been adopted in 
Humania and Belgium for howitzer cupolas. It is only suitable for 
a single piece ; d is strong and steady — the best cupola for coast 
batteries ; c and d are be.st for rapid fire because they can be loaded 
without lowering. They are suited lor long guns. 

The following types an^ illustrated as being generally representative 
of the different classes of cupola. 

Fig. ^6 is a section of Messrs Krupp's typical cupola for one 6-in. 
gun. Ihe shield is of nickel steel, the collar of cast steel. A small 
space is left between the cupola and its collar to prevent the possi- 
bility of the sliicld jamming after being damaged. The guns are 
muzzle-pivoting and thickened out near the muzzle by the addition 
of a ring, so as to close the port as much as possible. The recoil is 
controlled within narrow limits both to economize space and to 
“»revcnt the smoke from the muzzle from getting into the cupola, j 
'o facilitate the elevation and depression of the gun (with muzzle j 
pivotings the breech has of course to be moved through a much larger 
arc than with ordinary mountings) it is balanced by a counterweight. 
The cupola rests on a roller ring and is traversed by a winch. It can 
be turned through a complete circle in about one minute« 


Fig. 50 shows a disappearing turret for an electric light projector. 
Fig. 60 shows a Krupp transportable cupola for a 5*7-cm. gun, 
This is drawn on a four-wheeled carriage, and when coming into 
action slides on rollers on to a platform in the parapet. It weighs 
about 2^ tons, and with carriage and platform about 4 tuns. 






Fig. 56.— -Cupola for 6-in. gun (Friedr. Krupp A.G.), 

Fig. 57 shows a Schumann shielded mortar (sphere-*mortar, 
KugelmSfser). In this case it will be objarved that the cupola. is 
replaced by an enlargement of the encirclifc collar ; and the mortar 
(8*4-in. calibre) is enclosed in a sphere oicast iron, so as to closd 
completely the opening of the collar in any position. 

Fig. 58 shows a Gruson cupola for one 47-in. Q.F. howitzer. 


From Leithner's BestAndige Be/esiigung. 

Fig. 57. — Gruson Spherical Mortar. 

The mechanism of Ihesc cupolas is for the most part simpler than 
it appears. Counterweiglits and hand winches are much in use for 
the lighter natures of guns. The armouring of course keeps pace 
with improvements in manufacture. The chilled cast iron first 
made popular by the Gru.son firm is now little used except for such 
purposes as the collar round a cupola. Wrought iron, steel and 
compound plates for the tops of cupolas have all been tried, the most 
recent Krupp-Gruson designs being of nickel steel. 

The sighting in some cases may be done by sights on the gun, with 
suitable enlargements in the port-liole ; 
in others by sights affixed to the cupola 
itself (wliicli of course can give horizontal 
direction only) ; in others training and 
elevation are given in accordance 
the readings on electric dials, or instM- 
tions by telephone or speaking tub^ 
There is of course nothing unreasonable 
in this in the case of indirect fire guns 
and howitzers, for if not firing from 
cupolas they would be behind the shelter 
of some wood or quarry. 

Schumann's System: ** Armoured 
Pronts." — Lieut. - Colonel Maximilian 
Schumann (1827-1889) of the Prussian 
engineers, who took a very prominent 
part in the design and advocacy of 
armoured defences, eventually produced 
a system which dispensed entirrty with 
forts and relied on the fire of protected 
guns. It consists of several lines of bat- 
teries for Q.F. guns and howitzers in 
cupolas. He considered that such bat- 
teries would be able to defend their own 
front, and the infantry garrison was not 
to be called into action except in the 
case of the enemy breaking through at 
some point of the line. 

This system was actually adopted by 
Rumania (1889- 1892) for the Sereth Line. 
There are three routes by which the 
Russians can enter the country across 
the Sereth river : through Fwshani, 
Nemolassa and Galatz. These three 
routes are barred by bridge-beads, those 
at Foeshani, the most imud^J^nt, being 
on the left bank of the Mu£v, a tribu- 
ta^^of the Sereth. 

The Focaliani works consist of 71 
batteries arranged on a semicircular front about I2 m. long and 
from 8000 to 10,000 yds. in advance Of the bridges. The batteries 
are placed in three lines, which are about 500 yds. apart, and are 
subdivided into groups. The normal group consists of 5 batterie.s, 
of which 3 are in the first line, i in the second, and i in the third. 
The first-line batteries each contain five small Q.F. guns in travelling 
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cupolas. The second-line batteries, each six small Q.F. guns in dis- 
appearing cupolas. The third-line batteries have one 120-mm. gun 
in a cupola, and two 210-mm. spherical mortars with Gruson shields. 
The immediate defence of the batteries consists of a glacis planted 
with thorn bushes and a wire entanglement. 

The fortification of these three bridge-heads are said to have cost 
about 3 ^;i,too,ooo. But the system of “armoured fronts" is never 
likely to be reproduced, having been condemned by all authoritative 
continental opinion. Its defects have been summarized by Schroeter 
as follows : weakness of artillery at long ranges, want of security 
against a surprise rush, the neglect of the use of infantry in the 
defence, and tl\e difficulty of command. This last is the most 



From Leithner’s 

Fi(i. 58. - Cupola for 47-in. Howitzer. 

serious of all. Tl is indeed difficult to conceive that any one should 
expect hiilt-a -dozen expert gunners, each shut up in an iron box with 
a gun, to stop llic rush of a thou.sand men, even by day. But 
imagine the feelings of the gunner on the night of a big attack, alone 
in his box, his ncTves already strained by a preliminary bombardment 
and nights of watching. He hears the sounds of battle all around ; 
he knows nothing of llic progress of the attack, but expects every- 
thing, and feels every moment the door of his box being opened and 
the bayonet emtering his back. No wise commander would submit 
his troops to such a test. 

Sir George Clarke and Unarmoured Systems . — Before leaving 
the subject of fortresses it is necessary to consider the ideas of 
those who, wliile recognizing the necessity for places permanently 
organized for defence, prefer to treat them more from the j)oint 
of view of perfected field defences. It is to the credit of English 
military science that Sir George Clarke may be taken as the 
representative of this school of thought. His study of fortifica- 
tion, as he tells us, began with a history of the defence of Plevna 
{(j.v.). He was led to compare the resistance made behind 
extemporized defences at such places as Sevastopol, Kars and 
JMevna, with those at other places fortified in the most complete 
manner known to science. From this comparison he drew the 
conclusion that the true strength of fortification does not depend 
on great masonry works intricately pieced together at vast 
expense, but on organization, communications and invisibility. 
Jn his 1907 edition he .say.s : — 

“ Future defences will divide themselves naturally into the 
following categories: (1) Permanent works wholly constructed in 
peace time and forming the key points 
of the position. (2) Gun emplacements, 
magazines and shelters for men in rear 
of the main line, all concrete struc- 
tures and platforms to be completed, 
though some earthwork may be left 
until the position is placed in a state 
of defence. (3) Field works, trenches, 

&c,, guarding the intervals between 
the permanent defences in the main 
line, or providing rear positions. 

These should be deliberately planned 
in time of peace ready to be put in 
hand at short notice. The essence of 
a well-fortified position is that the 
weapons of the defender shall obtain 
:he utmost possible scope of action, 


and that those of the attacker shall have the minimum chances of 
Ibfiecting injury." 

Since Sir George Clarke published his first edition in 1890 conti- 
nental ideas have expa.nded a good deal. The foregoing statement 
a.s to the three categories of defences would be accepted , . 
anywhere now : &e differences of opinion come in 
when we reach the stage of classifying under the first 
head the permanent works to be constructed in peace time. 
In most countries these would include forts with guns for the 
artillery duel, forte with safety armaments, fixed batteries with 
or without armour, and forts for infantry only. Sir George 



Drawn fipom Hluitration In Leithner’s BtstUndige Befestigung, by pernussion. 

Fig. 59.— Disappearing Turret for Searchlight. 

Clarke will have no armour for guns except in certain special 
cases of barrier forts. Heavy guns and howitzers requiring 
permanent emplacements (concrete platforms, &c.) must either 
be well concealed or be provided with alternative positions. 
The only permanent works which he admits are for infantry. 
'I'hcy are redoubts of simple form intended for 350 or 400 men, 
with casemate accommodation for three-fourths of that number. 
Fig. 61 shows the design : — two rows of casemates, one under 
the front parapet, one under a parados ; frontal musketry 
defence ; obstacle consisting of entanglements, mines, &c., 
with or without escarp and counterscarp. 

“ The intervals (he says) between the infantry redoubts may be 
about 2500 yds. ; but this will necessarily depend upon the con- 
formation of the ground. Where there are good artillery positions 
falling within the sphere of protection of the redoubts, large intervals 
will bo permissible. Thus, in the case of an extended line of defence 
where the ground offers marked tactical features, the idea of a 
continuous chain of permanent works may be abandoned in favour 

’\ 
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Fig. 60. — Transportable Cupola for 57-cm. Gun (Fricdr. Krupp A.G.). 
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From Sir George S. Glarin'* by perminion of John Murray. 

Fiq. Cil, 


o£ groups of redoubts guarding the artillery positions. In this caee, 
the redoubts in a group might be distributed on a curve l>ent bade 
in approximately Eouie-aboe form.*' 

The keystones of the dose defence of tlie fighting Hne in 
future will undoubtedly be these infantry redoubts, and therefore 
it is of great interest to compare with the above t5rpcs two 
studies put forward by Schroeter {Die Festun^ in det heuiigen 
Kiriegfuhrung\ one in his first edition in 1898 (fig. 62), and the 
other in the second in 1905 (fig. 63). In both these tlic defensive 
arrangements are merely trenches of field profile with entangle- 
ments, the command and the obstacle being less than in Sir 
George Clarke’s work ; and it will be noticed that in the 1905 
type, published after tlie^usso- Japanese War, the plan is much 


less simple and arrangements for close flanking defence have been 
introduced. But these works of Schroetcr’s arc merely infantry 
supporting points in a line which contains forts of the triangular 
type with guns, and armoured batteries, as well as a very com- 
plete arrangement of field defences and communications ; while 
Sir G. Clarke’s redoubts are the only permanent works giving 
casemate protection in the front line. 

The comparative merits of cither design for an infantiy^ 
redoubt arc not of much importance. It is agreed that the 
main line of defence must consist of a more or less continuous 
line of field defences and obstacles, and that at some points 
in the line there should be infantry’ supporting points with 
bomb-proof protection capable of resistiiig big shells. Tlie 
open question is, what additional 
works, if any, arc required for the 
artillery^, whether for the medium 
and hea.vy guns that will take part 
in the “artillery duel,” or for the 
lighter natures that will help in 
the close fight and defence of the 
intervals. Is it best for the defenders 
to rely on armoured protection or on 
concealment for Ids guns ? 

Oflicial opinion outside England has 
certainly sanctioned armour, since all 
over the continent it is to 
some extent adopted in 
pactice. National practice /o armour, 
IS usually based on the advice 
of the most distinguished 
officers of the day, and therefore it is 
unsafe to condemn it hastily. Sir 
George Clarke and those who arc with 
him — and they arc many , both in Great 
Britain and abroad— object entirely 
to armour. He says {Fortification , ed.: 
1907, p. 96): “The great advantage 
possessed by the attack in ^11 ages 
has beeft the employment ^ a mobile 
artillery against armaments cribbed, 
cabined and confined by fortification. 
Is it necessary to perpetuate this ad- 
vantage ? ” Of course the effect of 
long-range weapons, in increasing the 
length of front that can be held by 
a given force, has given much greater 
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freedom of action to the defence and this should be taken full 
advantage of. 

The argument as to the vulnerability of shielded guns is 
not at present strong. Sir George says (ib. p. 94), “If the high 
angle fire • . . is ever to find a favourable opportunity, it will 
surely be against a cupola, the site of which can generally be 
determined with accurac)'.’* On the other hand he says (p. 90), 
“ During the long and costly experiments carried on at Bucharest 
in 1385- j 886, 364 rounds were fired from the Krupp 21 cm. 
mortar at tiirgcts of about 40 sq. metres area ” (about 430 sq. ft.) 
** without obtaining a single hit. The range was 2700 yds. ; the 
targets were towers built upon a level plain ; the shooting 
conditions were ideal, and the fall of each shell was telephoned 
back to the firing point ; but it must have been evident to the 
least instructed observer that to attempt to group 6 or 8 shells 
on an invisible area 2 metres square would have been absolutely 
futile.’’ These facts are adduced to prove that it is not necessary 
to give great thickness to concrete casemates, to resist successive 
hursts of shells in the same place ; but surely they are equally 
applicable to cupolas. Again (p. 252), “ The experience gained 
at I^ort Arthur was not altogether encouraging as regards the 
use of high anjjle fire. The Russian vessels in the harbour were 
sunk by opening their sea-valves. ^ Fire wciJ subsequently 
directed upon them from ii in. howitzers at ranges up to about 
7500 yds. This was deliberate practice from siege batteries at 
stationary targets ; but the effect was distinctly disappointing.” 
The cupolas therefore can hardly be considered ideal targets : 
and the probability is that they would hold their own against 
both direct and indirect fire for a long time. There are other 


and stronger arguments against the 
general use of them, all of which are 
clearly set forth by Sir George Clarke. 

The worst objections to the cupola 
are the military disadvantages of 
isolation and immobility, and the 
multiplication of mechanical arrange- 
ments. For a Successful round from 
a disappearing cupola, the elevating 
and traversing arrangements, th 
elevating and loading gear of the 
gun, and the telephone communica- 
tion, must all be in good order. At 
night the successful co-operation of 
the searchlight is also in many cases 
necessary. 

The teaching of history is all against 
immobile mechanical defences. Initi- 
ative, surprise, unforeseen offensive 
action, keeping the besieger in ignor- 
ance of the dispositions of the 
garrison, and of what progress he is 
making : all these, with their influ- 
ence on the morale of both sides, tend 
towards successful defences and do 
not point towards the use of armour. 
It may further be said that the 
use of armour as a general rule is un- 
necessary , because a concealed battery 
is a protected one ; and with the long 
ranges now usual for heavy guns and 
howitzers, there is not generally much 
difficulty about concealment. 

In the opinion, however, of the 
present writer an exception must be 
made for guns intended to flank the 
line of defence, which would generally 
need bomb-proof over-head cover. 
Further, when we leave theory and 
come to the consideration of actual 
problems of defence, it will often be 
found that it is necessary to place guns 
in certain positions where good con- 
cealment cannot be got^ In such cases some form of protection 
must be given if the guns are to engage the concealed batteries of 
the attack.i 

I1I< The Attack of Fortresses 

In considering the histor}^ of siegecraft since the introduction 
of gunpowder, there are three main lines of development to 
follow, viz. the gradually increasing power of artillery, the 
systematizing of the works of attack, and in recent times 
the change that has been brought about by the effect of modem 
small-arm fire. 

Cannon appear to have been first used in sieges as mortars, 
to destroy hoardings by throwing round stones and barrels of 
burning composition. Early in the 15th century we find cannon 
throwing metal balls, not only against hoarding and battlements, 
but also to breach the bases of the walls. It was only possible 
to work the guns very slowly, and archers or crossbowmen were 
needed in support of them, to drive the defenders from the 
crenellations or loopholes of the battlements. At that period 
the artillery was used in place of the medieval siege engines and 
in much the same manner. The guns of the defence were in- 
accurate, and being placed high on the walls were made ineffective 
by bad mountings, which did not allow of proper depression. 
The besieger therefore could place his guns close to the walK, 
with only the protection of a few large gabions filled with earth, 
set up on the ground on either side of the muzzle. 

In the course of the 15th century the power of artillery was 
largely increased, so that walls and gates were destroyed by it 
in an astonishingly short time. Three results shortly followed. 
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The guns of the defence having gained equally in effectiveness, 
greater protection was needed for the attack batteries ; bastion* 
and outworks were introduced to keep the besieger at a distance 
from the inner walls ; and the walls were sunk in ditches so that 
they could only be breached by batteries placed on the edge 
of the glacis. 

Early in the i6th century fortresses were being rapidly re- 
modelled on these lines, and the difficulties of the attack were at 
once very much increased. The tendency of the assailants was 
still to make for the curtain, which had always been considered 
the weak point ; but the besiegers now found that they had to 
bring their guns right up to the edge of the ditch before they could 
make a breach, and in doing so had to pass over ground which was 
covered by the converging fire from the faces of the bastions. 
Towards the end of the century the attack of the curtain was 
delayed and the cross-fire over the ground in front increased by 
the introduction of ravelins. 

The slight gabion protection for the siege batteries was at 
first replaced by strong timber shelters. These were found in- 
adequate ; but a still greater difficulty was that of bringing up the 
siege guns to their positions, emplacing them and maintaining 
communication with them under fire. In addition to this, the 
guns of the defence until they could be overpowered (a slow 
process) dominated a wide belt of ground in front of the fortress ; 
and unless the besiegers could find some means of maintaining 
a strong guard close to their batteries these were liable to be 
destroyed by sorties from the covered way. 

Gradually the whole problem of siege work centred round the 
artillery. The besiegers found that they had first to bring up 
enough guns to overpower those of the defence ; then 
to advance their guns to jjositions from which they 
VMubMa, could breach the yyaWs ; and throughout these opera- 
tions to protect them against sorties. Breaches once 
made, the assault could follow on the old lines. 

The natural solution of the difficulty of approach to the 
battery positions was the use of trenches. The Turks were the 
first to make systematic use of them, having probably inherited 
the idea from the Eastern Empire. The soldiers of Christendom, 
however, strongly disliked digging, and at first great leaders like 
Bayard and Montluc had themselves to use pick and shovel, to 
give their men an example. In due course the necessity of the 
trenches was recognized, but the soldiers never took kindly to 
them, and the difficulty was dealt with in a manner reminiscent 
of the feudal ages, by impressing large bodies of peasantry as 
workmen whenever a siege was in contemplation. 

Through the i6th and most of the 17 th century, therefore, 
we find the attack being conducted by means of trenches leading 
to the batteries, and supported by redoubts often called “ places 
of arms ” also made by trench work. During this period the 
result of a siege was always doubtful. Both trenches and 
batteries were arranged more or less at haphazard without any 
definite plan ; and naturally it often happened lhat offensive 
action by the besieged against the trenches would disorder the 
attack and at cimes delay it indefinitely. Fig. 64, taken from a 
late i7th-centur>^ print by dc Fer of Paris, gives a good idea of 
the general practice of that day when Vauban’s methods were 
not yet generally known. 

Another weak point about the attack was that after the 
escarp walls had Ixjcn strengthened to resist artillery fire ns has 
been described, there was no clear idea as to how they should 
be breached. The usual process was merely an indiscriminate 
pounding from batteries established on the crest of the glacis. 
Thus there were cases of sieges being abandoned after they had 
been carried as far as the attempt to breach. 

It is in no way strange that this want of method should have 
' characterized the attack for two centuries after artillery had 
3 egun to assert its power. At the outset many new ideas had 
to be assimilated. Guns were gradually growing in power ; 
sieges were conducted under all sorts ol conditions, sometimes 
against medieval castles, sometimes against various and widely- 
differing examples of the new fortification ; and the military 
systems of the time were not favourable to the evolution of 


method. It is the special feature of Vauban’s practical genius 
for siege warfare that he introduced order into this chaos and 
made the issue of a siege, under normal conditions, a mere matter 
of time, usually a very short time. 

The whole of Vauban’s teaching and practice cannot be 
condensed into the limits of this article, but special reference 
must be made to several points. The most important 
of these is his general arrangement of the attack. 

The ultimate object of the attack works was to make 
a breach for the assaulting columns. To do this it was necessary 
to establish breaching batteries on the crest of the glacis ; and 
before this could be done it was necessary to overpower the 
enemy’s artillery. This preliminary operation is nowadays 
called the “ artillery duel.” In Vauban’s day the effective 
range of guns was 600 to 700 yds. He tells us that it was cus- 
tomary to establish batteries at 1000 yds. from the place, but 



Fig. O4. — Siege-works of the 17th century. 

that at that range they did little more than make a great deal 
of noise. The first object of the attack, therefore, after the 
preliminary operations of investment, Ax., had been completed, 
was to establish batteries within 600 or 700 yds. of the place, 
to counter-batter or enfilade all the faces bearing on the front 
of attack ; and to protect these batteries against sorties. After 
the artillery of the defences had been subdued — if it could not 
be absolutely silenced — it was necessary to push trenches to 
the front so that guns might be conveyed to the breaching 
positions and emplaced there in batteries. Throughout these 
processes it was necessary to protect the working parties and the 
batteries against sorties. 

For this purpose Vauban devised the Places d'armes or Itgnes 
paralleles. He tells us that they were first used in 1673 at the 
siege of Macstricht, where he conducted the attack, and which 
was captured in thirteen days after the opening of the trenches. 
The object of these parallels was to provide successive positions 
for the guard of the trenches, where they could be at hand to 
repel sorties. The latter were most commonly directed against 
the trenches and batteries, to destroy them and dj;ive out the 
working parties. The most vulnerable points were the heads 
of the approach trenches. It was necessaiy, therefore, that the 
guard of the trenches should be in a position to reach the heads 
of the approaches more quickly than the besieged could do so 
from the covered way. This was provided for as follows. 

The first parallel was usually established at about 600 yds* 
from the place., this being considered the limiting range of action 
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of a sortie. The parallel was a trench 12 to 15 ft. wide and 3 ft. 
deep, the excavated earth being thrown forward to make a 
parapet 3 or 4 ft. high. In front of the first parallel and close 
to it were placed the batteries of the “ first artillery position.'^ 

While these batteries were engaged in silencing the enemy’s 
artillery, for which purpose most of them were placed in pro- 
longation of the faces of the fortress so as to enfilade 
IiftecA them, the “ Approach Trenches ” were being pushed 
forward. The normal attack included a couple of 
bastions and the ravelin between, with such faces of the fortress 
as could support them ; and the approach trenches (usually 
three sets) were directed on the capitals of the bastions and 
ravelin, advancing in a zigzag so arranged that the prolongations 
of the trenches always fell clear of the fortress and could not be 
enfiladed. 

Fig. 65, taken from Vauban’s Attack and Defence of Places, 
shows clearly the arrangement of trenches and batteries. 

After the approach trenches had been carried forward nearly 
half-way to the most advanced points of the covered way, the 
“ second parallel " was constructed, and again the approach trenches 
were pushed forward. Midway between the second parallel and the 
covered way, short branches called Demi-paf allots were thrown out 
to either flank of the attacks : and finally at the foot of the glacis 
came the third parallel. Thus there was always a secure position 
for a sufficient guard of the trenches. Upon an alarm the working 
parties could fall back and the guard would advance. 

Trenches were cither made by common trenchwnrk, plying trench- 
work or snp. In the first two a considerable length of trench was 
excavated at one time by a large working party extended along the 
trench : flying trenchwork (formerly known as flying sap) being 
distinguished from common trenchwork by the use of gabions, by 
the help of which protection could be more quickly obtained. Both 
these kinds of trenchwork were commencoci at night, the position 
of the trench having been previously marked out by tape. The 
“ ta.skr ” or (juantitics of earth to be excavated by each man were 


so calculated that by daybreak tlic trench would afford a fair amount 
of cover. Flying trenchwork was generally used for the 2nd parallel 
and its approaches, and as far beyond it as possible. In proportion 
as the attack drew nearer to the covered way, the fire of the defenders' 
small-arms and wall-pieces naturally grew more effective, though 
by this time most of their artillery would have been dismounted 
by the fire of ttio siege batteries. Tt therefore became necessary 
before reaching the 3rd parallel to have recourse to sap. 

Sapping required ‘trained men. It consisted in gradually pushing 
forward the end of a narrow trench in the desired direction. At the 
sap-head was a squad of sappers. The leading man excavated a 
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trench 1 ft. 6 in. wide and deep. To protect the head of the trench 
Ae had a shield on wheels, under cover of which he placed the 
gabions in position one after another as the sap-head pro- 5 --di- 
gressed. Other men following strengthened the parapet 
with fascines, and increased the trench to a depth of 3 ft., and a 
width of 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. Fig. 66, taken from Vauban's treatise on 
the attack, shows the process clearly. The sap after being completed 
to this extent could be widened at leisure to ordinary trench 
dimensions by infantry working parties. 



Fig. 66.— Sapping (Vauban). 


As the work at the sap-head was very dangerous, Vauban encouraged 
his sappers by paying them on tin* spot at piecework rates, which 
increased rapidly in proportion to the risk, lie thus stimulated all 
concerned to do their best, and reckoned that under average con- 
ditions he could depend on a 
rate of progress for an ordinary 
sap of about 50 yds. in 2.; 
hour.s. 

It is interesting to compare 
the more recent method of 
sapping witli that above de- 
scribed (fig. 67 taken from the 
Jnslrttciinn in Military F.ngin- 
ceringy 1806). It is no longer 
l)0.ssible to place gabions in 
position at the sap - head 
under fire. Accordingly the 
leading sajiper excavates to the 
full depth of 4 ft. 6 in., aud 
the rate of progress is retarded 
proportionately, so that an 
advance cl only 15 to 30 yds. 
in 24 hours can be reckoned 
on instead of 50. The head 
of the sap is projected by a 
number of halt-lille 1 sandbags, 
winch the leading .sapper 
throws forward as he goes on. 

The nearer the approaches 
drew to the covered W'ay, the 
more oblique became tlui zig- 
zags, so tliat little forward 
progress was made in propor- 
tion to the length of the trench. 
The approaches were then 
carried straight to the front, 
by means of the “ double 
sap,” which consisted of two 
single saps worked together 
with a parapet on eacli side 
(fig. 68). To protect these 
from being enfiladed from the 
front, traverses had to be left 
at intervals, usuallv by turning the two saps at right angles to right 
or left for a few feet, then forward, and so on as shovm in fig. 69, 
the distance apart of these traverses being of course regulated by 
the height from which the enemy's fire commanded the trench. 

The later .stages in the attack are illustrated in fig. 70. From 
the third parallel the attack was pushed forward up the glacis 
by means of the double sap. It was then pushed right and 
left along the glacis, a little distance from the crest of the 
covered way. this was called crowning ” the covered way, 
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Fig. 65. — Regular Attack (Vauban), 
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on the position thus gained breaching batteries were estab- 
lished in full view of the escarp. While the escarp was bcing|, 
breached, if it was intended to use a systematic atta^ 
throughout, a mine gallery (see Mining below) was 
Hmmtuck, driven under the covered way and an opening made 
througli the counterscarp into the ditch. The sap was 
then pushed across the ditch, and if necessary up the breach, the 
defenders’ resistance being kept under b\' musketry and artillery 
fire from the covered way. The ravelin and bastions were thus 
captured successively, and where the bastions had been re- 
trenched the same methods were used against the retrenchment. 

Vauban showed how to breach the escarp with the least 
expenditure of ammunition. This was done by making, with 
successive shots placed close together (which was feasible even 
in those days from a position so close as the crest of the covered 
way) horizontal and ^'(Ttical cuts through the revetment wall. 
The portion of revetment enclosed by the cuts being thus 
detached from support was overturned by the pressure of the 
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From Military Unjiinteriug, by permission of the Controller of II.M. Stationery 
Ofljee. 

Fig. 67. Deep ” Sap, 

earth from the rampart. Ricochet fire was also the invention 
of Vauban. He showed how, in enfilading the face of a work, 
by using greatly reduced charges a shot could be made to drop 
oyer the crest of the parapet and skim along the tcrreplein, 
dismounting guns and killing men as it went. 

Tlie constant success of Vauban must be ascribed to method 
and thorough organization. There was a deadly certainty 
I8ib- about his system that gave rise to the saying Place 

century assieg^e, place prise.’’ He left nothing to chance, 
principieM and preferred as a rule the slow and certain progress 
otdeieac0, g^pg across the ditch and up the breach to the loss 
and delay that might follow an unsucces.sful assault. His con- 
temporary and nearest rival Coehoorn tried to shorten sieges 
by heavy artillery fire and attacks across the Open ; but in the 
long run his sieges were slower than Vaulmn’s. 

So much a matter of form did the attack become under these 
conditions, that in comparing the supposed defensive powers 
of different systems of fortification it was usual to calculate the 
number of days that would be required in each case before the 
breach was opened, the time being measured by the number of 
hours of work required for the construction of the various 
trenches and batteries. It began to be taken as a matter of 
course that no place under any circumstances could hold out 
more than a given number of days ; and naturally, when the 
whole question had become one of formula, it is not surprising 
to find that places were veiy^ often surrendered without more 
than a perfunctory sliow of resistance. 

The theor)' of defence at this time appeared to be that since 
it was impossible to arrest the now methodical and protected 
process of the 'besiegers’ trenches, no real resistance was possible 
until after they had reached the covered way, and this idea is 
at the root of the extraordinary complications of outworks 
and multiplied lines of ramparts that characterized the systems” 
fif this period. No doubt if a successor to Vauban could have 


brought the same genius to bear on the actual defence of places 
as he did on the attack, he would have discovered Uiat the 
essence of successful defence lay in offensive action outside the 
body of the place, viz. witli trench against trench. For want 
of such a man the engineers of the defence resigned themselves 
contentedly to the loss of the open ground outside tlieir walls^ 
and relied either upon 
successive permanent lines 
of defence, or if these did 
not exist, upon extem- 
porized retrenchments, 
usually at the gorge of the 
bastion. 

It is curious that such 
experienced soldiers as 
most of them w'erc should 
not have rcali/ed the fatid 
effect upon the minds of 
the defenders which this 
almost passive abandon- 
ment of line after line 
must needs produce. Even 
a civilian — Machiavelli — 
had seen into the Irulh 
of the matter years before 
when he said (Treatise on 
the Art of War, Book vii.) : 

*‘And here I ought to 
gi\T an advice ... to 
those who are construct- K,o, 68.— Doulde Sap, 

ing a fortress, and that 

is, not to establish within its circuit fortificalioiis which may 
serve as a retreat to troops who have been dri\Tn back from 
the first line. ... I maintain that there is no greater danger 
for a fortress than rear fortifications whither troops can retire 
in case of a reverse ; for once the soldier knows that he has a 
^cure retreat after he lias abandoned the first post, he does 
in fact abandon it and so causes the loss of the entire fortress.” 

It must, however, be remembered that in those days when 
soldiers were mostly of a separate or professional caste, tlie 
whole thing had become a matter of business. lighting was 
so much regulated by the laws and customs of war that men 
thought nothing of giving up a place if, according t(,> accepted 
opinion, the enemy had advanced so far that they could no 
longer hope to defend it successfully. Once this idea had set 
in it became hopeless to expect successful defences, save now 
and then when 
some officer of 
very unusual re- 
solution was in 
command. This 
is the real reason 
for the feeble re- 
sistance so often 
made by fortresses 
in the 17 th and 
i8th centuries, 
which has been 
attributed to in- 
herent wealmess Fig. 69. — Direct advance by Double Sap, 
in fortifications. 

Custom exacted that a commandant should not give up a place 
until there was an open breach or, perhaps, until he had stood at 
least one assault. ICven Napoleon recognized this limitation 
of the powers of the defence when in the later years of fcis reign 
he was trying to impress upon lus governcors the im|Jbrtanee of 
their charge. The limitation was perfectly unnecessary, foi 
history at that time could have afforded plenty of instances of 
places that had been successfully defended for many mcjnths 
after breaches were opened, and assault after assault repulsed 
on the same breach. But the same soldbrs of lha 27 th and 
i8th centuries who had created this artafici^ condition of i^airo^ 
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•establishfld it by making it an understood thing that a garrison 
which surrendered without giving too much trouble after a 
breach had been opened should have honourable consideration ; 
while if they put the besiegers to the pains of storming the breach, 
they were liable to be put to the sword. 

It has been necessary to dwell at some length on the siegecraft 
«f Vauban and his time, not merely for its historical interest, 
hut because the system he introduced was practically 
unaltered until tl^ end of the 19th century. The 
sieges of the Peninsular War were conducted on his 
lines ; so was that of Antwerp in 1830 ; and as far as the disposi- 
tion of siege trenches was concerned, the same system remained 
in the Crimea, the Franco-German War and the Russo-Turkish 
War. The sieges in the Napoleonic wars were few, except in the 
Iberian peninsula. These last differed from those of the Vauban 
period and the i8th century in this, that instead of being deliber- 
ately undertaken with ample means, against fortresses that 
answered to the requirements of the time, tliey were attempted 


with inadequate forces and materials, against out-of-date 
works. I'hc fortresses that WcllingUm besieged in Spain had 
rudimentary outworks, and escarps that could be seen and 
breached from a distance. At tliat time, tliough the power of 
small arms had increased very slightly since the last centuiy^, 
there had been a distinct improvement in artillery, so that it 
was possible to breach a visible revetment at ranges from 500 
to 1000 yds. Wellington was very badly off for engineers, 
siege artillery and material. Trench works could only be carried 
out on a small scale and slowly. Time being usually of great 
importance, as in the first two sieges of Hadajoz, his technical 
advisers endeavoured to shorten sieges by breaching the escarp 
from a distance — a new departure — and launching assaults 
from trenches that had not reached the covered way. Under 
these circumstances the direct attacks on breaches failed seveml 
times, with great loss of life. Wellington in one or two earlier 
despatches reflected on his engineers for not establishing their 
batteries on the crest of the glacis. The failures are, however, 
dearly due to attempts to push sieges to a oondusion without 
proper preparation. 

So mach has been written of late years in criticism of the fortifica- 
tion to what may lie called the Vauban period that it is important 
to note what were the preparations considered necessary for a siege 
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at that time {Journals of Siiges in Spain^ iSir to aP/^). Sir John 
I Jones summariroa his own experience m Spain and the data acenmn- 
^lated by practical engineers in former siegers from the time of 
Vaulmn onwards, in the following conclusions: The actual work 
of entrenching, sapping, See., on tlio front attacked was much Uve 
same whether the lortrebs contained 5000 or 10,000 men; On ^ 
otlier hand the guard of the trenches was proportionate to the fighting 
men inside the fortress. {The total number of men had of course to 
be sufficient to allow tlirce or four complete shifts or “ reliefs for u!l 
work and duties.) Adding a projiortion of men for camp anti other 
duties, he calculates, for the vigorous siege of and oioinurv places 
situated in open country and containing 5000 men, a corps of 32,080 
effectives, and remaiks further tliat this force would be greatly 
exliausted alter a month's service. The same place held by 10,000 
would call for a besieging army of 50,«.5o men (guards and duties 
increasing, but not wurKirig parties). Tlius tlie besieger should if 
possible liave a superiority of 7 to 1 if the garrison numbered 5000^, 
6 to I if 70,000 and 5 to i if 15,000 and so on. As regards artillery, 
he should have as many, and if possible twice as many, guns as thosv 
of the defender on the front of attack, as well as how itzers for sweep- 
ing every line subject to enfilade and mortars for destroying traverses, 
Ac. Later in tlie siege, moie howitzers and mortars to clear the 

covered way and j)laces of 
arms, and finally, after tlie. 
covering of tlie covered way, 
fifty additional battering guns 
would be required. It is 
apparent from this that Ibc 
practical engineers of the d..y 
looked iijjon a siege as a seri- 
ous matter, and did not finti 
])ermanent fortifications want- 
ing in deieiisive strength. 

During the long ju-acc that 
followed the Napoleonic 
war.s, one advance 
was made in siegc- 
craft. In England in 1824 
successful experiments were 
carried out in breaching an 
unseen wall by curved or 
indirect fire from howiuerB. 
At Antwerp in 1830 the in- 
creasing power and range 
of artillery, aixl especiaily 
of howitzers, were used for 
bombarding purposes, the 
breaches there being mostly 
made by mines. Then came 
one of the world’s great 
sieges ; tlmt of Sevastopol 
in i854'-i 855 (see Crimeak 
War). The outstanding 
lesson of Sevastopol is the 
value of an active defence; 
of going out to meet the besieger, with conntcrtrench and 
countermine. This lesson has increased in value for us in pro- 
portion to the increased power of the rifle. 

In comparing the resistance made behind the earthworks of 
Sevastopol with the recorded defences of permanent wrorks, it is 
essential to remember that the conditions there were quite abnormal. 
Sir John Jones has told us what the relative forces of besiegers and 
besieged should be, and the necessary preponderance of artillery 
for tlie attack. The following quotations may be added : 

“ Tho siege corps should be sufficiently strong — (i) To invest tlm 
fortress completely, and maintain the in vestment against all the 
efforts of the garrison, (2) If a regular siege is contemplated, Ir 
execute and guard all the siege works required for it. Complete 
investment may sometimes l>e impossible, but experience haf^ 
repeatedly shovm that the difficulties of a siege are enormously 
inoreased if the garrison arc able to draw fresh troops and supplies 
from ontflBdc, and to rid themsedves of their sick and wounded 
(Lewis). A^jam as regards artillery : “ In a regular attack, where 
every point is gained inch by inch, it is impossible to succeed without 
overpowering the defensive artillery " ; and “ it is useless to attempt 
to sap near a place till its artillery fire is subdued ...” (Jones). 

These conditions ivere so far from being fulfilled at Sevastopol 
that (a) there was no investment— in fact the Russians came nearer 
to investing the Allies ; (6) The Russians had the preponderance in 
guns almost throughout ; (r) the Russian force in and about 
Sevastopol was numerically superior to that of the Allies. We must 
add to this that Todleben haa been able to get rid of most of his 



Fig, 70. — Later Stages of the Attack (Vauban), 
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dylUaa population, and those who remained were chiefly dockyard 
workmen, able to give most valuable assistance on the defence works.#, 
The circumstances were therefore exceptionally favourable to an' 
active defence. The weak point about the extemporized earthworks, 
which eventually led to the fall of the place, was the want of good 
bomb-proof cover near the parapets. 

The Franco-German War of 1870 produced no great novelty. 
The Germans were not anxious to undertake siege operations 
when it could be avoided. In several cases minor 
oTImM fortresses surrendered after a slight bombardment. 
^r^r. lo others, after the bombardment failed, the Germans 
contented themselves with establishing a blockade or 
detaching a small observing force. By far the most interesting 
siege was that of Belfort (q.v.). Here Colonel Denfert-Rochereau 
employed the active defence so successfully by extemporizing 
detached redoubts and fortifying outlying villages, that he 
obliged the besiegers (who, however, were a small force at first) 
to take up an investing line 25 m. long ; and succeeded in holding 
the village of Danjoutin, 2000 yds. in advance of the enceinte, 
for two months after the siege began. He also used indirect fire, 
withdrawing guns from the ramparts and placing them in the 
ditches, in the open spaces of the town, ike. At Paris the French 
found great advantage in placing batteries in incon.spicuous 
positions outside the forts. Their direct fire guns were at a 
disadvantage in being fired through embrasures. These had 
ser\'ed their purpose when artillery fire was very inaccurate, 
but had now fur a lung time been recognized by the best engineers 
as out of date. The Germans since the siege of Diippel in 1864 
had mounted their siege guns on “ overbank ” carriages ; that 
is, high carriages which made it possible to fire the guns ever the 
parapet of the battery without embrasures. The guns in the 
Paris forts which were further handicapped by conspicuous 
parapets and the bad shooting of the gunners were easily 
silenced. 

At Strassburg indirect fire against escarps was used. The 
escarp of Lunette 53 w’as successfully breached by this method. 
The breaching battery was 870 yds. distant, and the shot struck 
the face of the wall at an angle (horizontally) of 55°, the effect 
being obser\’’ed and reported from the counterscarp. 3 000 rounds 
from 6o-pounder guns sufficed to make a breach 30 yds. wide. 

Fig. 71 is a good exanii)k* of the attack in the late stages. It will 
be observed that batteries lor mortars and field guns are established in 
the caplurcd lunettes. The narrow wet ditch of Imnetle 53 w^as 
crossed by a dam of earth and fascines, the headway protected by a 
et or screen of sandbags. 

unettc 52 was unrevetted, and its ditch was more than 60 yds. 
wide, and 6 to q ft. deep. ... It was determined to effect the 
assage by a cask bridge, for which the casks were furnished by 
reweries near at hand. . . . The formation of the bridge was begun 
at nightfall. A pioneer swam across, hauled over a cable, and made 
it fast to the hedge on the berm. Four men were stationed in the 
water, close to the covered way, the casks were rolled down to them 
one after the other, and fitted with saddles, so as to form piers. . . . 
these piers were successively boomed out along the line of the cable. 
... In two hours the bridge was finished, anfl the lunette was 
entered. . . . I'lie work had not been discovered by the besieged, 
and the formation of lodgments inside the lunette was already begun, 
when the noise made by some troops in passing the bridge attracted 
attention, and drew a fire which cost the besiegets abpuf 50 men. 
A dam was afterwards substituted for the bridge, ar it was repeatedly 
struck by shells." {R.E. Professional Papers, vol. xix.) 

It is curious to realize that this happened at so recent a time. 
Sucli operations would be impossible now, as long as any defending 
guns remained in action. 

On the whole it may be said that siegccraft gained practically 
nothing from the Franco-(ierman War. The Russo-Turkish 
war taught less, Plevna {q.v.) having been defended 
war. works and attacked by the old-fashioned 

tmn. methods. For the last ten years of the 19th century 
military opinion was quite at a loss as to how the 
sieges of the future would work out. As guns and projectiles 
continued to improve the “ attaque brusqu^e ” proposed by von 
Sauer had many adherents. It was thought that a hea\y 
bombardment would paralyse resistance and open the way for 
an attack, to be delivered by great numbers and with speqjal 
appliances for crossing obstacles. Others thought that the 
strength of the defence, as manifested by the Plevna field works, 


would be greater than ever when the field works were backed 
permanent works, good communications and the resources of a 
fortress. One thing was obvious — namely, that as long as the 
artillery of the place, of even the smallest calibres, remained 
unsubdued, the difficulty of trenchwork and sapping would be 
enormously increased, and no one seemed to have formed a clear 
conception of how that difficulty was to be met. A lecture 
delivered in Germany about 1895 is worth quoting os a fair 
example of the vagueness of idea then prevailing : “For the 
attack, the following is the actual procedure : Accumulation and 
preparation of material for attack before the fortress : advance 
of attacking artilleiy^ covered by infantry. Artillery ducL 
Throwing forward of infantry : destruction of the capability 
for defence of the position attacked ; when possible by long* 



range artillery fire, otherwise by the aid of the engineers. Occu- 
pation of the defensive position. Assault on the inner lines 
of the fortress.” That seemed quite a simple prescription, but 
the necessary drugs were wanting. And even since Port Arthur 
great uncertainty as to the future of the attack remains. 

Modem artillery has much simplified the construction of siege 
batteries. Formerly siege batteries and rampart batteries opposed 
each other with direct fire at ranges not too long for the unaided 
human eye, and the shells, travelling with low velocity, bit into the 
parapets, and, exploding, produced their full effect. Accordingly 
the task of the gunners was, by accurate fire, to destroy the parapet 
and embrasures, and to dismount the guns. The pariipefs of wege 
batteries were therefore made from 18 to 30 ft. thick, fnd the con- 
struction of such batteries, with traverses, Ac., involved much work. 
The height of parapet necessary for proper protection being 7 ft. 
6 in. to 8 ft., a great deal of labour could be saved by sinking the 
gun-platforms about 4 ft. below the surface level, but of course this 
was only possible where rock or water were not near the surface. 

The effect of modern projectiles was to reduce the thickness of 
earth necessary for parapets. High velocity projectiles are very 
easily deflected upw^ards by even a slight bank of earth. Thie^ 
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especially the case with sand. Loose earth is better than compacted 
earth, and clay offers the least resistance to penetration. These 
facts were taken note of in England more than on the Continent in 
the design of instructional siege batteries. 

The construction of batteries is moreover vastly simplified by the 
long ranges at which artillery will fight in future. It will as a rule 
be possible to place howitzer batteries in such positions that even 
from balloons it will be difficult to locate tliem ; and even direct fire 
batteries can easily be screened from view. This renders parapets 
unneces.sary, and probably no more protection will be used than light 
splinter-proof screens to stop .shrapnel bullets or fragments of 
common shell. Moreover batteries can be constructed at leisure 
and by daylight. 

The most important point about the modern battery is the gun 
])latform lor the larger natures ol guns and howitzers. These require 
very solid construction to re.sist the heavy shock of discharge. Not 
long ago it was thought that the defence would have larger ordnance 
tlian the attack, as anything heavier than an 8 in. howitzer required 
a concrete bed, which could not be made at short notice. The 
Japanese, however, at Pori Arthur made concrete platforms Jor it in. 
howitzers. It may be remarked that difficulties which loom largely 
in peace are often overcome easily enough under the stre.ss of war. 

Another gain to the attack is in connexion with magazines. Tlie 
old powder magazines were particularly dangerous adjuncts to 
batteries, and had to be very carefully liomb-proofed. Such pro- 

? ellantH as cordite, however, are comparatively harmless in the open. 

hey are very difficult to detonate, and if set on fire do not explode 
IMce gunpowder. Jt is therefore unnecessary to provide boinb-probf 
magazines lor them in connexion with the batteries. 

Jn lulure sieges the question of supply will be more important 
Dicin it has ever been. Leaving out oi Ihtt question the bringing up 
of supplies from the base of operations, the task of distribution at 
the front is a very large one. The Paris siege manoeuvres of 1804 
futnisli some instructive data on tliis point. TJie main siege park 
W'as at Meaux, 10 m. from the 1st artillery position, and tlie average 
distance from the 1st artillery jiosition to the principal fort attacked 
was 5000 yds. The tront oi attack on Fort Vaujours and its collateral 
batteries covered 10,000 yds. Tlicre were 24 batteries in the 1st 
artilhiry position ; say 100 guns, spread over a front of 4000 yds. 
'Jo connect Meaux with the front, th(^ French laid some ni. of 
narrow gauge railway largely along existing roads. The line ivas 
single, witli numerous branches and sidings. They ran ii regular 
trams to the front daily and haU-a-dozen supjdemeiitary. 'riio 
amount of artillery material sent up was over 5000 tons, without 
any projectiles; but it can easily be imagined Ilia I large demands 
were also made on transport for other purjioses. For instance, one 
coni])l(‘te bakery train was sent up daily. The amount of ammuni- 
tion sent up would be limited only by the power of transporting it. 
A siege tram of kk) pieces could probably dispose of from 500 to 
1000 tons ol ammunition a day, at the maximum rate of firing. 

But the most important question affecting tlie sieges ol tlie future 
(putting a.sidc accidental circumstances) will be the configuration of 
the ground. Assuming that local conditions do not .sjiecially favour 
the artillery of either side, it is highly probable that the artillery 
duel w'ill n'sult in a deadlock. If the besiegers’ guns do not succeed 
in silciKiiig those of the defence from tin? ist or distant artillery 
jjositioii (winch, w'hcther they an- iu cupolas or in concealed positions, 
will in any case be, an extremely dilficnlt task), it will be nece.ssary 
for the iiilanlry to jire.ss in ; lo feel for wealc jioiiits, and to fighi 
for those that oficr belter positions for fire and observation. In 
doing this they will have to face the defend(*rs’ infantry, entrenched, 
backed by tlieir unsiienced guns, and having secure places of a.ssemblv 
from which to deliver counter-attacks. 'I'lie distance to w'hich tliey 
can work forward and establish themselves under these conditions 
W’ill depend on the ground. It will then be for the engineers to 
cross the remaining space by sap. This, under present conditions, 
w'lll be a tedious process, and may even take long enough to cause 
the failure ol tlu* siege. 

As to the manner of the sap, it will certainly be “ deep,” as long 
as the defence retains any artillery power. When the 4 ft. 6 in. sap 
already de.^icribed was first introduced, it was known as a ” deep sap” ; 
but the singe.s of the future will probably uece.ssitate a true deep 
sap, that is one in which the whole of the necessary cover is got 
below the surface ol the earth. 

Such a sap may consist of an open trench, about 6 ft. deep, the 
w’hole of the excavated eartli being carried away through the trench 
to the rear ; or a blinded trench, covered in as it progresses by 
splinter -proof limbers and cj^th ; or a tunnelled trench, leaving a 
loot or so of surface earth undisturbed. In either case nothing .should 
be visible from the front to attract artillery fire. As the sap is 
completed, it will sometimes be necessary to add a slight parapet 
m places, to give command over the foreground for the rifles of the 
guard of the trenches. 

The sap will have to bo pushed up quite close to the defenders' 
trenches and obstacles. After that further progress must either be 
inade by mining, or as seems very probable, by getting the better 
of me defenders m a contest with shells from short-range mortars. 

Just as in the feudal ages a castle was built on some solitary 
eminence which lent itself to the defen.9ivc methods of the time, so 
in the future the detached forts and supporting points in the girdle 


of a fortress will be sited where smooth and gentle slopes of groUulI 
l^ve the utmost opportunity to tlie defenders' fire, and the least 
Chance of concealment to the enemy. There will be considerable 
latitude of choice in the defensive positions ; though not, of course, 
the same latitude as when the existence of a precipitous hill was the 
raison d'etre of the castle. In some places, as at Port Arthur, the 
whole country-side may by reason of its steep and broken llopes be 
unfavourable to the defence, though even then genius will turn the 
difficulties to account. But wherever it is possible the defender will 
provide for a space of 1000 yds. or so, swept by fire and illuminated 
by searchlights, in front of his lines. That space will have lo be 
crossed by sap, and it needs little imagination to realize how great 
the task will be for the besieger. 

Tiiere are other modem methods of siege warfare to be noticed, 
the use of which is common to besiegers and besieged. Much i.s 
expected of balloons ; but the u.se ot these in war is unlikely to 
corre^ond to neace exj^ectations. They must be kept at a consider- 
able distance from the enemy'.s guns, a distance which will increase 
as the means of range-linding improve ; and as the height from which 
they can observe usefully is limited, so is the ob.servers’ power to 
search out hidden objects behind vertical .screens, 'i’hus, suppose a 
captive balloon at a height of 2000 ft., and distant 41)00 yds. from 
an enemy’s howitzer battery ; and suppose the battery placed 
behind a .steej> h ill-side or a grove of trees, at such a distance that a 
shell fired with 30‘' elevation can just clear tliis screen. The line of 
sight from the observer to the battery is inclined to the horizontal 

3 x4odfV roughly 10°. It is obvious, therefore, that 

the observer cannot see the battery. 

Balloon observers are expected to assist the batteries by marking 
the eflects of their fire. For this to be done on any jiractical scale 
a balloon would be renuired for each battery : tliat is, lor only too 
guns, some 20 or 25 balloons. These would require an ecmal number 
of highly skilled observers (of whom there are not too many in 
existuiice), besides the other balloon personnel and accessories, and 
the means of making gas, which is too much to expect, even if an 
enemy were obliging enough to give notice of his intentions. 

Telephones and all other means of trunsmilling intelligence rapidly 
arc now of the utmost importance to both attack and defence. Maps 
marked with numbered sejuarcs are necessary for directing artillery 
fire, especially from cupolas. Organization in every branch will givi* 
better results than ever before, and the question of communication 
and transjiort from the base of suj)plies right up to the front needs 
detailed study, in view of the great weight of ammunition and 
sujiplies that will have to be handled. 

Ihe use of light mortars for the trenches, introduced by Coehoorn 
and revived with extemporized means at Port Aithur, needs great 
alteiilioii. It may be proj)hesit'd that the issue of important siege.s 
in the future, wh(*n skilfully conducted on both sides with sufficient 
resources, will depend mainly on the energy of the defenders in 
trench work, on mining and countermining' in connexion with th'‘ 
trenclies, and on the u.se ol light mortars made to throw large charges 
of high exi)losive for short distances with great accuracy. 

For a brief narrative of the siege of Port Arthur in 1904, one of 
the greatest sieges of history, both as regards its epic interest and its 
military importance, the reader is referred to the article Russo- 
jAPANEsji Wak. 

Demnitions. - The following definitions may be useful, but have 
no place in the evolution of the attack, to which this section is 
mainly devoted. 

Investment. — This most necessary, almost indispensable operation 
of every siege consists in surrounding the fortress about to be be- 
.sieged, so as to cut off its communications with the outside world. 
Preliminary investment which is carried out by cavalry and light 
troop.s before the arrival of the besieging force, consists in closing 
the roads so as lo shut out supplies and reinforcements. Close 
investment should be of such a character as to prevent any sort of 
communication, even by single messengers or spies. Ine term 
” blockade " is sometimes loosely used instead of investment. 

Lines of Circumvallation arul Contravallation. — These now obsolete 
terms were in great use until the 19th century. The circumvallation 
was a line of parapet which the besieger made outside the investing 
position of his own force, to protect it when there was a chance of 
attack by a relieving army. The line of contravallation was the line 
of parapet and trench sometimes made by the besieger all round the 
town he was attacking, to check the sorties of the garrison. 

Observing /'urcc.-— When circumstances make the reduction of a 
particular fortress in the theatre of cmerations unnecessary a force 
is olten detached to ” observe ” it. 'The duty of this force will be 
to watch the garrison and prevent any hostile action such as raids 
on the lines of communications. 

Bombardment. —This operation, common to all ages, consists in a 
general (sometimes an indiscriminate) fire against either the whole 
target offered by the fortress or a particular section of that target. 
In ancient and medieval times the effect of a bombardment— whether 
of oidinary missiles, of incendiary projectiles, or of poisonous matters 
tending to breed pestilence — upon a population closely crowded 
within its walls was very powerful. In the present day little military 
importance is attached to bombardment, since under modem 
conditions it cannot do much real harm. 
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IV. Military Mining 

It has been noted already that mining is one of the most ancient 
resources of siege warfare. The use of gunpowder in mining 
operatiens dates from the end of the 15th century. When 
Shakespeare makes Fluellen say, at Henry V.’s siege of Harfleur, 
** th'athversary is digt himself four yards under the countermines ; 
I think ’a will plow up all, if there is not better directions/’ 
he is anticipating the development of sicgecraft by nearly 100 
years. Pedro di Navarro, a Spanish officer, is credited with the 
first practical use of explosive mines. He employed them with 
great success at the siege of Naples in 1503 ; and afterwards, 
when rebuilding the Gastello Nuovo after the siege, was probably 
the first to make permanent provision for their use in counter- 
mines. Countermining had been a measure of defence against 
the earlier methods of attack-mining ; the object being to break 
into the besiegers’ galleries and fight hand to hand for the posses- 
sion of them. When tlie explosive mine was introduced, it 
became the object of the defenders to establish their counter- 
mines near the besiegers’ galleries and destroy them by the effect 
of the explosion. In the 400 years or so that have passed this 
branch of warfare has changed less than any other. Methods of 
mining have not advanced much, and the increased power 
of high explosives as compared with gunpowder has its least 
advantage in moving masses of earth. 

When a besieger has arrived by means of trenches within a 
certain distance of the enemy’s works without liaving subdued 
their fire, he may find that the advance by sap becomes too slow 
and too dangerous. He can then advance undergound by means 
of mine galleries, and by exploding large charges at the heads of 
these galleries can make a aeries of craters. These craters arc 
then occupied by infantry, and ore connected with each other 
and with the parallel in rear by trenches, thus forming a new 
parallel. If not interfered with by the defenders the besieger 
can iidvancc in this way until he rejidies the counterscarp. 
His mines will now be turned to a new purpose, viz. to breach the 
counterscarp and afterwards the escarp. 'J'his is done by 
placing suitable charges at intervals behind the scarps at such a 
height above the foundations Uiat the pressure of the earth above 
the mine will more than couaterbakmce the resistance of , the 
masonry. 

But if the defenders are active, they wall countermine. There 
is as a general rule this broad dilTcrcncc between the mines of 
the defence and those of the attack, tliat the defenders 
Minwmnd surface of the ground broken, lest 

mUtcM. increased opportunities of getting cover should be 
offered to the besiegers. The object of the defence, 
therefore, is to destroy the besiegers’ galleries without forming 
craters, and for this purpose they generally endeavour to get 
underneath the attack galleries. The defenders may, howe\Tr, 
wish, if the opportunity is allowed them, to explode mines under 
the attack parallels, in which caise there is of course na objection 
to disturbing the surface. 

** At the commencemeiiyt of the subtwranean war maia ot^ect 
of the defence i8 to force the besieger to take to tniivibg operations 
as early as possible, as it is a tedious operation and wiU prolong the 
siege. Every endeavour must be made to pusli forwoud counter- 
mines so as to meet and check the attack. Oh the approach of the 
opponents to each other caocful. lisbeoiiLg for the enemy must be 
resorted to. To this end it is necessary at ivtefiular intervals to 
suspend ail work for some minutes at a time, closing doors of com- 
munication and empl 05 dng experienced hsteners at the heads of the 
countermines. This matter is a most important one, as a premature 
explosion of the defender’s mines is a double loss to the defender, a 
loss of a mine and an advantage to the enemy in more than one way. 
Aa soon as the overcliarged mines of the besieger have been fired, a 
heavy fire should be brought to bear on the craters, and if possible 
sorties should be made to prevent the enemy occupying them. At 
the same time every effort should be made underground to surround 
with galleries, and as it were isolate, the craters so as to prevent the 
besieger making a new advance firom them. The efforts of the 
attack at this stage will probably be diluted to the formation of 
what are called “ Boole shafts " (>.#. shafts partially lined in which 
charges are hastfiy fired with little or no tamping), and to meet these 
.in time the defeodor may resort to the use of boring tools, and so 
jilace charges somewhere in adiraoM o£ tha heada « the oomuter- 


mines. His great object must be to prevent as long as poseffila 
the besieger from getting underground a^in ; and these oocaskiM, 
when the power of resistance is tsmporainly oqool to> if not greater 
than, that of the attack, should be made the most of by the defonco/* 
(Lewis, Te^Ubook on Foptificaiionf S<,, 1^930 

The defcjKe has the advantage, in the case of fortresses, of 
being able to establish beforehand a system ^ countermine 
galleries in maacamy. Many systems have been worked out for 
this purpose. A good typical arrangement is tliat of General 
Marescot, publish^ in 1799, shown in fig. 



Ttqwi T^thaak br pranitdea of the CDnObUBr H.hL ffii ohni i y 

Ohics. 

Fig. 72, 


The main galleries (those running out in a straight line from 
the counterscarp gallery e to three of the points a) fall gently 
to the front to a depth of 30 or 40 ft. below the surface-^the 
deeper they are the less they will suffer from the enemy’s mines. 
Branch g^leries (marked c b-hd c) run obliquely upward from 
them to right and to left, leading to the mines, which ore placed 
at various depths, according to circumstances. 

Two main points must be observed in any system of counter- 
mines ; the branch galleries must run obliqudy forward, so as 
not to present their sides to the action of the eneiriy’s mines ; 
and the distance between the ends of the branches from adjacent 
main galleries sliould be such that the enemy cannot pass bet^en 
them unheard. This distance will vary with the nature of the 
soil, but may be taken roughly as 2o> yds. A oon/venient ake 
for mam galleries is 6 ft. high by 3 ft. wide : branch galleries 
may be 5 ft. by 3 ft. When the enemy is approaching, other 
branoh gallcricg|, called UsUnerSt, wOl be pushed out irom touin 
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ttnd -branch gaUcries. The section to fig. i of fig. 72 shows openings 
Ic^ for the purpose. 

Another use of mines in defence is in connexion with breaches. 
A permanent arrangement for tliis purpose, by General Dufonr, 
is shown in fig. 72. Yet another use, on which much ingenuity 
was expended in the i8ih century, is to extemporize retrench- 
ments. 

The charges of mines depend of course upon the effect whicli 
is desired. When the charge is strong enough to produce a 
crater, the radius of the circular opening on the surface 
of the ground is called the radius of the crater. 'I’he 
jHtAiM. drawn from the centre of the cliarge to the nearest 

surface, which is expressed in feet, is called the line 
of least resistance (L.L.K.). When a mine produces a crater the 
diameter of which is equal to the line of least resistance, it is 
called a one-lined crater ; when the diameter is double the L.L.R., 
a Uvo-lined crater and so on. Common mines are those which 
produce a two-lined crater. Over-charged mines produce craters 
greater than two-lined, and undercharged mines less. A camou- 
flet docs not produce a crater ; it is used when the object is to 
destroy an enemy’s gallery without breaking the surface. Fig. 
73 shows sections of the different kinds of mines, with their 


AcGon of a Common Mine 



^ From liVfttmction in MitUsty EngiHeifing^ hy permimion of the Controller of H.M« 
Stationery OfTice. 

Fio. 73.-“ Mines, 


craters and the effect they will produce downwards and horizon- 
tally in ordinary earth. 

Ccfrtsideration of this figure will show that it is possible to place 
a long charge at such a depth below the surface Ibat it will 
destroy any galleries of the enemy within a considerable radius, 
without much disturbing the surface of the ground. 

Bored mines, which have been alluded to above, are a com- 
paratively recent innovation. When the enemy is heard at work in 
one of his galleries and his position approximately determined by the 
sound, it is necessary to drive a branch gallery with aU speed in that 
direction, and when it has advanced as far as appears necessary, to 
load, tamp and discharge a mine before the enemy can fire his own 
mine. Tills is one of the most delicate and dangerous operations 
of war, fittid {moccBS will fail to tHoso who are at the same time most 
Wilful and most detemined. The work can be hastened and made 


less dangerous as follows: Instead of driving a branch gallery, a 
hole {R‘veraJ inches in diameter is bored in the required direction. 
With siiilublo tools there is no difficulty in driving a straight bore 
hole 20 or 30 ft. long. A small charge ot high explosives is then 
pushed up to the end of the lioreholc and fired. This forms a small 
camouflet chamber by compressing tlie earth around it. Into thi» 
chamber the charge ior the mine is passed up the boro-Uplc* No 
tamping ot course is mquired. 

Mine warfare i.s slow, dangerous and uncertain in its results. 
It will certainly delay the besiegers’ advance very much and may 
do so indefinitely. One point k distinctly in favour of the defence, 
namely that when ground has been much mined it becomes 
charged with poisonous gases. Some cxj)lo.sives are less noxious 
than others in this way, and it will be adx antageous for the attack, 
but not necessarily for the defence, to make use of these. 

Calculation of ChaY(>es—'\'\ni quantity of powder recpiired for a 
charge is cxpr(j.s.scd in lbs. in terms ol L.L.K.^, and the following 
formulae aie usetl : 

/-L.L.R. in feet, radius of crater in feet, f- powder charge in 
pound.s, .s - a vai iable depend<‘ut on the nature of the soil. 

For a common mine r - - P 
10 

For an overcharged mine ^ + ‘9(»' - /) I ^ 

For an undercharged mine i j/- 


The. values to be given to s are : 

Nature ot Soil. Value of s. 

Very light earth o-bo 

Common earth -oo 

Hard sand 

Earth mixed with stones 1 •4(.> 

Clay mixed with loam 1-55 

Inferior brickwork 1 ‘Oo 

Rock or good new brick woiU 2 -2 5 

V' cry good old brick work 2 • 51) 


Miiitiiry mining is carried on by means of vertical shafts and 
horizontal or inclined galleries, \\^en the soil is very stiff, very 
little or even no lining Ls required for shafts and galleries ; but 
usually they have to be lined eitlier with cases or frames. 

Cases make a complete lining of 2 in. planking. Frames arc used 
at intervals of 4 or 5 ft. to .support a partial lining of j)lanks. Cases 
are of courst; prefcratile in otlier respects ; but in ordinary soil they 
take up more timber. 

There arc two kinds of gallery in ordinary use in the British 
service, namely the (ommon gallery whose interior dimensions with 
cases arc 5 ft. 6 m. x 2 ft., and the branch gallery which ^ 
is 4 ft. X 2 ft. The shaft has about the same clinien.sions as 
a branch gallery. Formerly it was .sometimes necessary * ^ 

in the systematic attack of a fortress to get guns down into the ditch. 
For this parpono a " great gallery ” was used, 6 ft. 6 in. in height and 
6 ft. 8 ill. wide, internal dimensions. 

Miners* Tools. — 7 'he.se aie lew and simple. The pick and shovel 
differ from the ordinary ly])es in liaving rather shorter helves suitable 
for the confined .space in which they are used. 'J'here is also a push- 
picky an implemunt with a straight helve and a pointed shovel head 
6 in. long and 3^ in. wide. The miner's truchy used lor drawing tiie 
earth from the end of the gallery to the bottom ot the shait, is a small 
wooden truck holding about 2 cub. ft. ol earth. Formerly the noise 
of the wheels of the truck passing over the uneven wooden floor of 
the gallery was very hublc to be heard by the enemy. To obviato 
this they now have leather tyres and should run on battens nailed 
to the floor. The miner's bucket is a small canvas bucket with a 
couple of ropes attached, by which the earth can be drawn up the 
shait. Nowadays, however, the truck itself has chains attached to 
it, by wliich it is drawn up, with the aid of a w'indlaRS, to the surface. 
By this method more earth can be taken up in one lift, and time and 
labour are not wasted in transferring the contents of the truck to tho 
bucket. 

Ventilation is an important point. The breath of the miners and 
the burning of their candles (when electric light is not available) 
vitiates the air in the gallerieb ; so tliat even in clean ground a 
gallery sliould not lie driven more than 60 ft. witJiout providing 
borne moans of renewing the air. This is usually done by forcing 
fresh air, by means of a pump or bellows, through a flexible hose to 
the head of the gallery. Where mines have been fired close by, 
there is great danger from poisonous gases filtering through the soil 
into the gallery. This difficulty is nowadays met by the use of 
special apparatus, such as hehnets into which fresh air is pumped^ 
so that the wearers need not brcatlie the air of the gallery at &E. 
Ventilation can also be assisted by boring holes vertically to the 
surface of the ground. 

Where a point has been reached at which it is proposed to fire a 
mine, a chamber just large enough to hold the char^ is cut in the 
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side of the gallery. The object of this is to keep the charge out of 
the direct fine of the gallery and thus increase the force of the 
explosion. The charge may be placed in canvas bags, barrels 01 
boxes, precautions bein^ taken against damp. 

The operation of loading is of the first importance, for if the mine 
is not exploded with success, not only is valuable time lost, which 
may give the enemy his opportunity, but it will probably 
CaMrrag necessary to untamp the mine in order to renew the 
m meg, operation attended by considerable danger. 

The loading of the mine should therefore be done by the officer in 
charge with his own hands. He has to work in a very cramped 
position and practically in the dark (unless with electric light) as of 
course no naked fights can be allowed near powder. Everything 
should therefore be prepared beforehand to facilitate the loading of 
th^ mine and placing of the fuze. At Chatham a looo lb mine, at 
the end of a gallery 136 ft, long, has been loaded in 30 minutes. 
The powder was passed up the gallery by hand in sandbags, and 
emptied into a box of the required size. 

Whatever method of firing (.see below) is employed, the officer 
who loads the mine must be careful to see that it is so arranged as to 
make firing certain, and that the leads passing out of the gallery 
are not liable to damage in the process of tamping. 

Tamping. — This operation con.sists in filling up the head of the 
gallery solidly, for such a distance that there shall be no possibility 
of the charge wasting its force along the gallery. Tlie distance 
depends on the cliarge and on the .solidity of the tamjnng. For a 
common mine it should extend to about ^ L.L.R. from the charge, 
when the tamjiing is of earth in sandbags ; for a 3 -fined crater, to 
about 2 L.L.R. Tamping can be improved by jamming pieces of 
timber across the shaft or gallery among the other filling. 

Firing.- This may be done f‘lectrically, or by means of aafely or 
instantaneous fuse or powder hose. 

Electric firing is the safest and best, and allows of the charge being 
exploded at any given moment. For this j)urfx)se electric fuzes (for 
powder) or electric detonators (for guncotton or other high explotsive) 
are employed. The current that fires them is passed through copper 
wire leads. 

The safety fuze used in the British service bums at the rate of 
abovit 3 ft. a minute. Instantaneous fuze bums at the rate of a mile 
a minute. Both can be fired under water. They are often used in 
conjunction, a considerable length of instantaneous fuze, leading 
from the charge, being connected to a short length of safety fuze. 

Powder hose, an old-time expedient, can bo extemporized by 
making a tube of strong linen, say i in, in diameter, and filling it with 
powder. It bums at tiie rate of to to 20 ft. per second. 

Explosives. — The old-fa.sliioned gunpowder oi the grained black 
variety is still the best for most kinds oi military mines. Pebble and 
prism powders do not give as good results, presumably because 
tlieir action is so slow that some of the gases of explosion can escape 
through the pores of the earth. High explosives, with their quick 
shattering and rending efiect, are little more effective than gun- 
powder in actually moving large quantities of earth. Most of them 
gi\'e off much more poi.sonous iunies than gunpowder. Some recent 
high explosives, however, have been specially designed to be com- 
paratively innocuous in this respect. 

Some formulae have been given above for the calculation 
Btie M 0/ charges. It will, however, simplify matters for the 
mineg, reader to record some actual instances of charges 
fired both in peace and war. 

In the matter of scientific experiment we find Vauban as jisual 
leading the way, and the following results among others were obtained 
by him at Tournay in lOSO and ifiSg : A charge of 162 tb placed 
13 ft. below the surface produced a crater of 13 ft. radius (a two-lined 
crater, or '* common mine (ialleries were destroyed at distances 
equal to the L.L.R. in both horizontal and vertical cWrections. 
Double the charge, phiced at double the depth, ite. 324 Ib with an 
L.L.R. of 27 ft. made no crater, hut like the first destrwed galleries 
below it and on each side at distances equal to the L.L.R. A charge 
of 3828 lb with L.L.R. of 3^ ft. made a two-lined crater and destroyed 
a gallery distant Oi It. horizontally. 

Bernard Forest de Belidor, a French engineer, made many experi- 
ments at La F6re alxiut 1732, and 20 years later, as a general officer 
and inspector of miners, continued them on a larger scale. His 
experiments were directed towards destroying an enemy's plleries 
at greater distances than had hitherto been suppo.sed possible, by 
means of very large charges (in proportion to the L.L.R.) which he 
called " globes of compression." In one of them a charge of 4320 lb 
of powder placed only 15 ft. o in. below the surface damaged or 
“ compressed " a gallery distant 05 ft. horizontally. The radius of 
the crater was 34 ft. 8 in. 

At Frederick the Great's siege of Schweidnitz in 1762 some very 
large charges were exploded. One of them, of 5400 lb with an L.L.R. 
of 16 ft. 3 in., made a crater of 42 ft. 3 in. radius. Readers of Carlyle’s 
Frederick the Great may recall his de.scription of the contest of the 
rival engineers on this occasion. 

At Graudenz in 1862 (experiments) a charge of 1031 Tb of powder 
placed TO ft. deep, iintamped, in a vertical shaft, made a crater of 
13 ft. 6 in. radius. A charge of 412 lb of guncotton, calculated as 


being equivalent to the above charge of powder and placed undev 
the same conditions, made a crater of 14 ft. radius. The absence 
of tamping in both cases of course placed the gunpowder at a dis- 
advantage. 

Perhaps the most interesting mine ever fired was that at the 
siege of Petersburg in the American Civil War, in June 1864. The 
circumstance.s were all abnormal, and the untechnical 
account of it in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (vol. j. . . 

iv.) is well worth perusal. No mining tools or materials ** 

and no military miners were available ; and no one had ' 
any confidence in the success of the attempt except its ^ 
originator, laeut. -Colonel Pleasants, a mining engineer by profession, 
his regiment which was recruited from a mining population, and 
General Burnside the corps commander. The opposing entrench- 
ments were I3(.) yds. apart. The mine gallery was started behind the 
Federal lines and driven a distance of 510 ft. tiU it came under a 
field redoubt in the Confederate lines. There two branches were 
made, right and Icil, each about 38 ft. long, and in them eight mines 
aggregating 8000 lb of powder were placed. The first attempt to 
fire them failed, and an officer and a sergeant volunteered to enter 
the gallery to seek the cause of the failure. A defective splice in two 
lengths ol fuze was thus discovered and repaired. At the second 
attempt all the mine.s were fired simultaneously witl) succc.ss, and 
made a gigantic crater 170 ft. long l>y 60 ft. wide and 30 ft. deep. 
The occupants of the redoubt, at least several hundred men (they 
have been staled at 1000), were blown up and mostly killed. The 
assault which followed, however, failed completely, for want of 
organization. The infantry was drawn up in readiness to advance, 
but no outlets had been provided from the parallel, and this and other 
causes delayed the occu})ation of the crater and gave the defending 
artillery a moment's respite. Thus the assailants gained the crater 
but could not advance beyond it in face of the defenders’ fire, nor 
could they establish themselves within it, on its steep clay sides, 
for want of entrenching tools. A good many troops were sent for- 
wards in support, but being in many cases of inferior quality, they 
could not be induced to go forward, and huddled in disorder in the 
already overcrowded crater. Over 1000 of these were captured 
when the Confederates retook the crater by a counter-attack and the 
total loss of the Federals in the attack was nearly 4000. 

'I'hc wars of the last generation have done little or nothing 
to advance the science of militar)" mining, but a good deal has 
been done in peace to improve the means. Electric lighting and 
electric firing of mines will be a great help ; modem drilling 
machines may be used to go through rock ; ventilating arrange- 
ments are much improved ; and the use of bored mines is sure 
to have great developments. The Russo-Japanese War taught 
nothing new in mine- warfare, or as to the effects of mines, but 
the siege of JVjrt Arthur had this moral among others ; just as in 
future, in the frontal attack of positions, trench must oppose 
trench, so in fortress warfare mines will be more necessary than 
ever. It appears that they will be essential to destroy both 
the ditch-flanking arrangements of forts and the escarp or other 
permanent obstacle beyond the ditch. 

V. Field Fortification 

Field Fortifications, now more often spoken of as field defences, 
are those which are constructed at short notice, with the means 
locally available, usually when the enemy is near At hand. 
Subject to the question of time, a very high degree of strength 
can be given to them, if the military' situation makes it worth 
while to expend sufficient labour. A century or more ago, 
the dividing line between permanent and field fortification 
was very rigidly drawn, since in those days a high masonry 
escarp surmounted by a rampart was essential to a permanent 
fortress, and these could naturally not be extemporized. 
Works without masonry, in other ways made as strong as 
po.ssihle with deep ditches and heavy timbers, — such as would 
require about six \veeks for their construction — were known 
as senii^permanmty and were used for the defence of places 
which acquired strategic importance in the course of a 
war, but were not immediately threatened. The term field 
fortification was reserved for works constructei of lighter 
materials, with parapets and ditches of only moderate develop- 
ment. Redoubts of this class required a fortnight at most for 
their construction. 

In modem fortification if cupolas and deep revetted ditches 
were essential to permanent defences, the dividing line would 
be equally clear. But as has been shown, this is not universally 
admitted, and where the resources exist, the use of our present 
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means of construction, such as steel joists, railway rails, rein- 
forced concrete and wire, in conjunction with the defensive 
power of modern fire-arms, makes it possible to extemporize 
in a very short time works having much of the resisting power 
of a permanent fortress. Further, such works can be expanded 
from the smallest beginnings ; and, if the site is not too exposed, 
in the presence of the enemy. 

Field fortification offers, as regards the actual constructions, 
a very limited scope to the engineer ; and a little consideration 
will show that its defensive possibilities were not greatly affected 
by the change from machine -thrown projectiles to those fired 
by rude smooth-bore guns. There is therefore nothing in the 
history of this branch of the subject that is worth tracing, from 
the earliest ages to about the end of the i8th century. One or 
two points may be noticed. The use of obstacles is probably 
one of the earliest measures of defence, l^ong before missile 
weapons had acquired such an importance as to make it worth 
while to seek shelter from them, it would obviously have been 
found desirable to have some means of checking the onrush of 
an enemy physically or numerically superior. Hence the use 
by savage tribes, to this day, of pits, pointed stakes hidden in 
the grass, entanglements and similar obstacles. In this direction 
the ages have made no change, and the most highly civilized 
nations still use the same obstacles on occasion. 

Another use of field defences common to all ages is the protec- 
tion of camps at night, where small forces arc operating against 
an enemy more numerous but inferior in arms and discipline. 
In daylight such an enemy is not feared, l)ut at night his numbers 
might be dangerous. Hence the Roman practice of making 
each foot-soldier carry a couple of stakes for palisades ; and the 
simple defence of a thorn zariba used by the British for their 
camps in the Sudan. 

Palisades and trenches, abatis and sharpened stakes have 
always been used. Except wire, there is practically no new 
material. As to methods, the laagers of the Boers are preceded 
by the wagon-forts of the Hussites, and those no doubt by 
similar arrangements of British or Assyrian war chariots ; and 
so in almost every direction it will be found that the expedient 
of to-day has had its fijrerunners in those of the countless yester- 
days, The only really marked change in the arrangements of 
field defences has been caused not by gunpowder but by quick- 
firing rifled weapons. For that reason it is worth while to 
consider briefly what were the principles of field fortification at 
the end of the i8lh ccntur}^ That period has been chosen 
because it gives us the result of a couple of centuries of constant 
fighting between disciplined troops with fairly effective fire- 
arms. The field defences of the 19th century are transitional in 
character. Based mainly on the old methods, they show only 
faint attempts at adaptation to new conditions, and it was not 
till quite the end of the century that the methods now accepted 
began to take shape. 

The essential elements of fieldworks up to the time of the 
Peninsular \\'ur were command and obstacle ; now they are 
protection and concealment. 

The command and obstacle were as nccessaiy' in the days of 
smooth-bore muskets and guns as in those of javelins and 
arrows. When the enemy could get close up to a 
2r//w<^ work without serious loss, and attack in close order, 
Mencea. defenders needed a really good obstacle in front 
of them. Moreover, since they could not rely on their 
fire alone to repulse the attack, they needed a two-deep line, with 
reserves close at hand, to meet it with the “ arme blanche.” 
For this purpose a parapet 7 or 8 ft. high, with a steep slope, 
perhaps palisaded, up which the attackers must climb after 
passing the obstacle, was excellent. The defenders after firing 
their last volley could use their bayonets from the top of the 
parapet with the advantage of position. The high parapet had 
also the advantage that the attackers could not tell what was 
going on inside the redoubt, and the defenders were sheltered 
jfrom their fire as well from view until the last moment. 

The strength of a fortified line in the i8th century depended 
principally on its redoubts. Lines of shelter trenches had little 
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power of defence at that time, unless they held practically as 
many men as would have sufficed to fight in the open. Obstacles 
on the other hand had a greater value, against the inelastic 
tactics of the time, than they have now. A good position there- 
fore was one which offered good fire-positions for redoubts and 
plenty of facilities for creating obstacles. Strong redoubts 
which could resist determined assaults ; good obstacles in the 
intervals, guns in the redoubts to sweep the intcrv’als, and troops 
in formed bodies kept in reserve for counter-strokes — these 
were the essentials in the days of the smooth-bore. 

The redoubts were liable to a heavy cannonade by field-guns 
before the attack. To withstand this, the parapets had to be 
made of a suitable thickness — from 4 or 5 ft. upwards — according 
to the time available, the resisting nature of the soil, and the 
severity of the bombardment expected. 

The whole of the earth for the parapet was as a rule obtained 
from the ditch, in order to make as much as possible of this 
obstacle. The garrison in all parts of the interior of the redoubt 
were to be sheltered, if possible, from the enemy’s fire, and with 
this object great pains were bestowed on the principle of “ de- 
filade.” The object of defilade, which was a great fetish in 
theoretical works, was so to arrange the height of the parapet 
with reference to the terreplein of a work that a straight line 
(not, be it observed, the trajectory of the projectiles) passing 
from the muzzle of a musket or gun on the most commanding 
point of the enemy's position, over the crest of the parapet, 
should just dear the head of a defender standing in any part of 
the work. 'I’his problem of defilade became quite out of date 
after the development of lime shrapnel, but was nevertheless 
taught with great rigour till within the last twenty years. 

The sectional area of the ditch was calculated so that with 
an addition of about 10 % for expansion it would equal thut of 
the parapet. If a wider omd deeper ditch was considered neces- 
sary, the surplu.s earth could be used to form a glacis. 

The interior of the redoubt had to afford sufficient space to 
allow the garrison to sleep in it, which was sometimes a matter 
of some difficulty if a small irregularly shaped work had to 
contain a strong garrison. Considcra t ion of the plan and sections 
of these works will show that the banquette for infantr}’ with 
its slopes, and the gun platforms, took off a good deal from the 
interior space within the crest-line. Guns were usually placed 
at the .salients, where they could get the widest field of fire. 
They were sometimes placed on the ground level, firing through 
embrasures in the parapet, and sometimes on platforms so as to 
fire over the parapet (rn harhette). 

As in permanent fortification, immense pains were taken to 
elaborate theoretically the traces of works. A distinction was 
made between forts and redoubts, the former being those which 
were arranged to flank their own ditches, while the redoubts did 
not. Redoubts again were classed as “ dosed,” those which had 
an equally strong defence all round : and “ half-closed,” those 
which had only a .slight parapet or timber .stockade for the gorge 
or rear faces. Open works (tliose which had no gorge defence) 
were named according to their trace, as redans and lunettes. A 
redan is a work with two faces making a salient angle. It was 
frequently used in connexion with straight lines of trench or 
breastwork. A lunette is a wtirk v/ith two faces, usually forming 
an obtuse angle, and two flanks. 

The forts described in the text-books, as might be expected, 
were designed with great ingenuity, with bastioned or demi- 
bastioned fronts, star traces, and so forth, and in the same books 
intricate calculations were entered into to balance the remblai 
and di'blai, that is, the amount of earth in the parapets with that 
excavated from the ditches. In practice such niceties of course 
disappeared, though occasionally w hen the ground allowed of it 
star forts and bastioned fronts were employed. 

On irregular ground the first necessity was to fit the redoubt 
to the ground on which it stood, so as to sweep the whole of the 
foreground, and this was generally a sufficiently difficult matter 
without adding the complications of flanking defences. Sir 
John Jones, speaking of the traces of the several works in the 
Torres Vedras lines, says : — 
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“ IThet redoubts were made of every oapacity, from that of fig. 74 a, 
limited by want of space on the ground it occupied to 50 men and 
two pieces of artillery, to that of fig. 74 b, lor 500 men aSd 
V$dmn, pieces of artillery, the importance of the object to be 

attained being the only guide in forming the dimensions. 
^Many of the redoubts first thrown up, even siomc of the smallest, 
were shaped like stars, under the idea of procuring a flank defence 
lor the ditches ; but this construction was latterly rejected, it being 
found to cut up the interior space, and to be almost fallacious witli 



Fro, 74. — Torres Vodras Works. 


respect to flank defence, the breadth of the rxlcrior slopes being in 
some cases equal to the whole length of the flanl<H so obtained. Even 
when, from the greater si*e ol tiio work, some flanking fire was thus 
gained, the angle formed by tin* laces wiis generally so obtiiae that il 
demanded more coolnes.s in tlic dcleiiderb than ought reasonably 
to be expected to aim along the ditcli of the opposite lace : and 
further, this construction j)revented the fire ol the work being more 
powerful in front than in rear. 

In order to decide on the proper trace of a work, it is necessary to 
consider whether its object be to jn't'veni an enemy establishing 
himself on the ground on which it Is to be ])hiced, or wiiether it be to 
insure a heavy fire of artillery on .sc)me other point in its vicinity. 
In the first ca»^ every coiisicleratioii sliould be sacrificed to that ol 
adding to its powers of self-defence by flanks or otlier expedients. 
In the second, its powers ol resistance are secomhiry to the e.stdb- 
lishment of a powerful ofleiisive fire and its trace cannot be too 
simple. Latterly, the sha})e of the redoubts was invariably that most 
fitted to the ground, or sucli as best parried the enfilade fire or 
musketry' jdunge of neighljouring heights, care being taken to present 
the trout of fire deemed necessary towards the pass, or other object 
to be guarded ; and such will generally be louncl the best rule ol 
proceeding. 

This recommendation, however, is not intended to apply to 
isolated works ol large dimemions, and more i)articidarly to those 
considered the k(jv of any jiusition. No labour or expense should be 
spared to render such works cajiable of re.sistiiig the most furious 
as.saiilts, either by breaking the parapet into flanks, or forming a 
flank defence in the ditch ; for the experience gained in the I’eninsula 
shows that an untlaiiked work of even more than an ordinary field 
profile, if skilfully and determinedly a.s.saulted, will generally be 
carried. . . , Nor docs the serious evil of curtailing the interior 
space, which renders breaks in the outline so objectionable in small 
works, apply to works of large dimensions. , . . Under this view' 
the great work on Monte Agraya (fig. 75) must be considered aa very 
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dsfective, tlie flank defence being confined to an occasional break 
of a few feet m the trace, caused by a change of direction in the 
contour of the height, whilst the interior space is more than doubly 
sufficient for the numljer of its allotted garrison to encamp. 

JnUfiof and ether Defences . — This work, howexTr, had -some of its 
salient points « , , cut oil by earthen lines of parapet, steeply 


revetted externally, and so traced as to serve for traverses to .the 
interior. It had also three or four small enclosed posts formed within 
il ; and the work at Torres Vedras (fig. 76) baa each of its salient 
points formed into an independent post. These interior defenous 
and retrenchments were mtended to guard against a general panic 
amongst the garrison, which would necessarily be composed in part 



of indifferent troops, and also to prevent the loss of the work by 
the entry of the assailants at any weak or ill-defended point. Such 
interior lines to rally on are absolutely essential to the securit}^ of B 
Urge field-work. They .serve as sub.stitules for a blockhouse or tower, 
jilaceil in the interior of all WfJl-coiistrncted peniiiineiil earthen 
w'orks, and merit iar more attention than they generally receive. 

'Ihc small circular windmills of stone, which were Irecjuenlly 
iotmd occupying salient knolls , , . readily converted into admii- 
ablc interior posts of tlxat nature. The profile of the several works 
varied on every face and flank, according to its liiibilitv to be attacked 
or cannonaded ; the only giMieral rule eiilorced being that all ditches 
sliould be at loajst T5 ft. wide at top and 10 ft in thpth, and the crest 
of tlKc parapet have at least 5 H. command over the crest of the 
counterscarp. No parapet exceeded to ft. in thickness, unless 
exposed to oe severely cannonaded, and few' more than 6 or 8 ft. ; 
ami .some, on liigh knolls, wlicre artillery conld not bv any j)OSsibility 
be brought against thorn, were made of stone or rubble less than 2 ft, 
in thickne.ss, to gain more interior space, and allow full liberty for the 
use of the defenders’ bayonets.” 

I'ig- 77 two typiced sections of the.so works. 



'J'hc works of Torres Vedras have been chosen for illustration 
because they offer very good historical examples, and also 
because of the value of the critical remarks of Sir John Jones^ 
who as a captain was the engineer in charge of their construction^ 
At the same time it must be remembered that they differ from 
ordinary field-works in having an unusual degree of strength^ 
plenty of time and civilian labour having been available for their 
construction. In this re.spcct they approximate more to semi- 
permanent works, the main reason why they did not receive 
under the circumstances a greater development ok ditch and 
parapet being that in addition to the large number of works 
required, much labour was expended in abatis, inundations^ 
scarping hill-sides and constructing roads. 

Some further remarks of Sir John on the situations of ihc 
works are very instructive — 

“ Many of the redoubts were placed on very elevated situations 
on the summit of steep hills, which gave them a moat 
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aqiipeftriiKM : but it wub in reality* a defect • » . for tHie fi¥e of their 
arwleiy on ttie ob^ct to he guarded became eo plunghif as tao loee 
half ita powers ; the mueketiy ooulfl rtot be made to scour the face 
of the hill frwftickmtly ; and during the night botfi arms became of 
most unoerta4n effect. 

•* The domineoring eftmatkm of the redembte, however, gave con- 
fidence to the young troops which compwod their garrisons, pro- 
tected them from a cannonade, and screened tlieir hitetior from 
musketry, unless fired at a high angle, and connequmtly at random, 
TTiese coneiderationfi perhaps justify the uauisnnlly elevated sites 
selected for most of the redoubts <dii tire hncs, thoiagh they cannot 
induce an approval of them as a goncual inofusure.'' 

The chief principle of the period was thus that the redoubts 
were the most important features of lines of defence^ and that 
they comlAtned pliyeioal ajid proiectkin with good 

mw^try and artihery position*. The value of concealment 
was not ignored, but it was as a ndc subordinated to other 
considerations. 

'rhe principles of this time remained unaltered ijcntil after tiie 
Crimean War. In the American Civil War the power of rifle 
began to assert itself, and it was found that a simple 
breastwork defended by a double rank of men could 
cea u/7, piso<tect itself by its fire against an ordinary assault. 
This power of the rifle gave greatly enhanced importance to 
any defences that could be hastily extemporized behind walls^ 
hedges or any naturid cover. About the period of the Franco- 
Clcrman War other considerations came in. The increased 
velocity of artillery projectiles reduced in some ways their 
destructive effects against earth parapets, because the shell had 
an increasing tendency to deflect upwards on striking a bank 
of loose earth. Also the use of shrapnel made it impossible for 
troops to find cover on tine terroplem of a work some distance 
behind the parapet. 

These considerations, however, were not fully realized at that 
time. The reason was partly a want of touch between the 
engineers and the non-technical branches of most armies, and 
partly that original writers from the Napoleonic wars to the 
presfiit clay have been more occupied with the primary question 
of the value of fiehi defences us a matter of tactics than with 
their details considered from the standpoint of fortification. 

Thtnr was always an influential school of writers who declaimed 
against all defences, as being injurious to the offensive spirit so 
essential to success. Those writers who treated of the arrange- 
ments of defences devoted themselves to theoretical details of 
trace quite after the old style ; discussing the size and shape of 
t^qjical redoubts, their distance apart and relation to lines of 
trenches, &c. profiles — the thick parapet with command 

of 7 ft. or more, the deep ditch, and the inadequate cover behind 
the parajxit — remained as they had been for a century* 

The American Civil War showed the power of rifles behind 
slight defences. Plevna in 1^77 taught a further lesson. It 
proved the great resisting power of extemporized lines ; but 
mere than that, wo begin to find new arrangemente for protection 
against shell fiire (sec plans and sections in Greene’s TheRussian 
Afwy mtd i-fs Campaif^ in Tt$rkry). The trace of the works and 
the sections of parapet and ditch suggest Torres Vedras ; but 
a multiplication of interior traverses and splinter-proof shelters 
show the necessity for a different class of protection. The 
parapet was designed according to the old type, for want of a 
belter ; the traversal and shelters were added later, to meet the 
necessities of the case. The Turks also used two or tlirec tiers 
of musketry fire, a* for instance cme from the crest of the glacis, 
one from the parapet, and one from a traverse in rear of it. 
This, however, is a development which will not be necessary in 
futui»9 thottks to magasme rifles. 

fbom 1877 to i8gq the efficiency of rifles and guns rapwdly 
increaaed, and obtain new principles, causing the field defences 
pmdipua ^ pewent day to dkfo radically from those of 
otmodero the i8lh ccntuty, remained to be developed. These 
Held may be considered under the following heads : the 
dedemtw natuw of protection required, the diminidied need 
of obstacle, and the adaptation of works to ground. 

The principle that thickness of parapet is no longer required, 
to Teiist artillery fire^ was first laid down at Chatham in 


T%e dlsvance at Which guAs flow enghige ftil^es direct 'Mts bn 
|>arapets comparatively rare. Further, a shrill striking near the 
cre^ of a parapet may perhaps kill one mart if he is in the way, 
and displace a bushel of earth. That is nflfthing. It is the 
contents of the shell, whether ishrapnel or expbsive, that is 
the source of danger and not the slrell itself. Thus the enemy’s 
object is to burst his common shell immetfiatdy behind the 
parapet, or Ms shrapnel a short distance in frtmt of it, in order 
to get searcliing effect. It follows that a parapet is thick enough 
if it suffices to stop rifle buflets, since the same thickness will 
a ftirtiofi keep out shrapnd bullets or splinters of shell. For this 
purpose 3 ft. w enough. 

Real protection is gained by a trench close in rear of the 
parapet, deqp enough to give shelter from high-angle shrapnel, 
mi narrow eiaough to mmiokize the chance of a common shell 
dropping into it. This protection is increased by frequent 
traverses across the trench. 

The most esscuUai point of all is cdnceabment. In gaining this 
we say good-bye finally to the old type of work. Protection 
is now given by the trench rather than the parapet ; command 
and the ditch-obstacle (which furnished the earth for the high 
parapet) are alike unnecessary. Concealment can therefore be 
studied by keeping the parapet down to the lowest level above 
the surface from which the foreground can be seen. This may be 
iS in. or less. 

The need of obstacle, in daylight and when the defenders 
are not abnormally few, has practically disappeared. For night 
work, or when the assailant is so strong as to be able to force 
home his attack in face of protected rifle fire, what is needed is not 
a deep ditch immediately in front of tlie piirapet, difficult to 
climb, but also difficult to flank, but an obstacle that will 
detain him under fire at short range. It may be an entangle- 
ment, an abatis, an inundation : anything that will check the 
rush and make him move slowly. 

In the ada/Hulion of tt>orks to gromd^ the governing factor is 
the power of the rifle in frontal defence. We have seen that in 
Peninsular times great reliance was placed on the flanking defence 
of lines by guns in redoubts. Infantry extended behind a simple 
line of trench could not resist a strong attack without such 
support. Now, however, infantry behind a slight trench, with 
a good field of fire, should be able to defend themselves against 
any infantry attack. 

This beii^g so, the enemy’s artillery seeks to locate the trenches 
and t© cover them with a steady hail of shells, so as to force the 
defenders to keep down under c(rver. If they can succeed in. 
doing this, it is possible for the attacking infantry to advance, 
and the artillery fire is kept up until the last moment, so that the 
attack may have the narrowest possible space to cover after the 
defenders have manned their parapets and opened fire. Fig, 7S 
shows the action of various natures of projectiles. 



Wc need not here discuss the role of the defenders’ artillery in 
replying to that of the enemy and playing on the attack ; nor 
for the moment consider how far the defence of the trenches 
while under artillery fire can be made easier by overhead cover. 
The main question is— what is, in view of the nature of the attack. 
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the best disposition of lines of trench ; and do they require the 
addition of redoubts ? . 

The most important pointy with the object of protection, is 
that the trenches must not be conspicuous; this is the best 
defence against artillery. With the object of resistance by their 
own fire they must have a good view, or, as it is generally 
described, no dead ground in front of them. For this purpose 
300 or 400 yds. may be enough if the ground is even and affords 
no cover. 

This necessity for invisibility, together with the shallowness 
of the zone that suffices for producing a decisive fire effect, has 
of late years very much affected the choice of ground for a line 
of trenches. 

For a defensive position on high ground, it was usually laid dovui 
until the South African War that a line of trenches should be on the 
Sitiawof “ *plfitary crest" (Fr. erSte militaire), i.e. the highest 
tnnehea, hill from which the whole of the slopes in 

front can be seen. Thus in the three sections of ground 
shown in fig. 79 it would be at a, b and c respectively. The simplicity 



Fig. 79, 


of this prescription made it attractive and it came to be rather 
abused in the text-books. There were, even before the improvements 
in artillery, objections to it, because on most slopes tnc military 
crest would be found at very different elevations on different parts 
of the line, so that by a strict adherence to the rule .some of the 
trenches would be placed near the top of the hill, and some in 
dangerous isolation near the bottom. Moreover a rounded hill has 
no military crest. 

I'urther, we have to consider nowadays not only the position of 
the fire-trenches, but those of supports, reserves and artillery, and 
the whole question is extremely difficult. 

For instance, considering the sections alone, as if they did not 
vary along the line, the po.sitions at a and fig. 7c>, arc bad because 
they arc on the sky-line and therefore a good mark for artillery. 
That at h is especially bad because the slope in front is so steep that 
the defenders would have to expose themselves very much to fire 
down it, and the artillery fire against them can be kept up until the 
very la.st moment. The position c has the advantage 01 not being 
on the sky-line, but the position of the supports in rear is cxjioscd. 

Such a position as that at 
if, fig, 80, is good, but pro- 
tected or concealed com- 
munications must be made 
for the supports coming 
Fig. 80. from e over the brow of the 

hill. 

Another possible position for the infantry line is at /, fig. 81, with 
the guns on tlie higli ground behind. They might easily be quite 
concealed irom the enemy's artillery. The drawback is that no 

Retirement up the 
exposed slope 
would be possible 
for them, except 
at night. The fire 
Fig. 8 i, from / will be 

usings which will 

be a great advantage as compared with the plunging fire that would 
be obtained from a position up the hill. 

It is idle, however, to give more than the most cursory consideration 
to sections of imaginary po.sitions. It is only by actual practice on 
the ground that skill can be attained in laying out positions, and 
only a trained .soldier with a good eye can succeed in it. Briefly, the 
advantages of view and position given by liigh ground must be paid 
lor in some degree by exposure to the enemy ’.s artillery ; and at 
least as much consideration — pos.sibly as much labour — must be 
given to communications with the fire-trenches as to the trenches 
themselves. Irregular ground simplifies the question of concealment 
but^so giv(^ cover to the enemy’s approach. The lie of the ground 
will itself dictate the position of the trenches, subject to the pre- 
dispositions of the responsible officer. On fiat featureless ground the 
general trace of the trenches should be irregular. This makes a 
more difficult tergel for artillery, and affords a certain amount of 
cross and flanking fire, which is a very gre-at advantage. Great care 
should, however, bo taken not to expose the trenches to oblique 
or enfilade lire ; or at least to protect them, if so exposed, by 
traversing. 




Concealment of trenches is generally attempted by covering the 
freshly turned earth of the small parapet with sods, leafy branches 
or grass. In this connexion it should be remembered - 
that after a day or two cut leaves and grass wither and 
may become conspicuous against a green surface. Where the ground 
is so even that a good view of the foreground is possible from the 
surface level, the trench may be made 
without a parapet ; but this entails 
great lalMJur in removing and disposing 
of the excavated earth. A common 
device is to conceal the parapet as well 
as possible and to make a dummy 
trench some distance away to draw 
fire. 

Besides the direct concealment of 
trenches, care must be taken that the site is not conspicuous. Thus 
a trench should not be placed along the meeting line of two different 
kinds of cultivation, or along the edge of a belt of heather on a lull- 
side, or where a difference of gradient is sharply defined ; or where 
any conspicuous 
landmark would 
help the enemy’s 
artillery to get the 
ranpe. 

Trenches arc 
broadly distin- 
guished as " fire 
trenches" and 
“ cover trenches," 
according as they Fig. 83, 

are for the firing 

line or supporting troops. The following simple types are taken 
from the iyo8 edition of Military Engineering (part i) : “ Field 
Defences." 

F'ig. 82 is the most common form of fire trench, in which labour 
is saved by enualizing trench and parajict. This would take iJi to 
2 hours in ordinary soil. Fig. 83 shows the same trench improved 
by 2 or 3 hours' more work. Fig. 84 .shows a fire trench without 
parapet, with cover trench and communication. 

The addition of a loophole of sand-bags, sodded on the top for 





From ////. Mn/imeering : Field Defences (1908), by permission of the Controller 
II.M. .Stationery Office. 

Fig. 84. 

concealment {called head-cover)^ gives increa.sed protection, but at 
the cost of greater prominence for the parapet (fig. 85). Overhead 
cover can only be provided in fire trenches by giving the parapet still 
greater height and it is not usually done. Portions of the trench 
not used for firing can, liowever, be given splhitor-proof protection 
by putting over tlioni branches or bundles, covered with a lew inches 
of earth : or by boards, or sheets of corrugated iron if tliey can be 
had. A better plan when tiliio permits is to jirovide cover trenches 
immediately beliind and communicating with the fire trench. 

The question of redoubts has been a vexed one for years ; partly 
they were thought to he unnecessary in view of the resisting power 
of a line of trenches, but cliiefly because the redoubt was „ . . 
always imagined as one of the older type, with a high ^ 
conspicuous parapet. Of course a redoubt of such a nature would 
be readily identified and made untenable. But the idea of a redoubt 
does not neces- 
sarily imply 
command. Its 
object is that it 
shall be capable 
of all- round de- 
fence. There 
can be no doubt 
that as there 
is always a pos- 
sibility of lines 
being pierced 
somewhere, it is 
desirable, unle.ss 
the whole line is 

to be thrown Engineering: Field Difenees, by permission of the 

into confusion Controller H.M. Stationery Office, 
and forced Fig. 85. 

back, to have 

some point at which the defenders can maintain themselves. 
This is not possible unless at such points there is provision for 
defence towards both flanks and rear, that is to say, wlicn there are 
re4onbts, which can hold on after certain portions of the line have 
been lost and thereby can localize the enemy’s success and simplify 
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the action of supporlinc troops. In order that redoubts may 
exercise this function, all that is necessary is that their defenders 
should be able to see the ground for a furlong in front of them in 
every direction. Their parapets, therefore, need be in no way more 
conspicuou.s than those of the neighbouring fire trenches, and in 
that case there is no fear of their drawing special attention from the 
enemy’s artillery. Whatever theories may have been put forward 
on the subject, in practice they are constantly used, and in the Russo- 
Japanese War, where the experience of South Africa was already 
available, wc find them in the fighting lines on both sides. 




Fig. 87. 


angles. Knhanc(*d strength may be given by deepening the trenches 
anti impioving the overhead cover ; anti special u.se may here l>e 
made ol obstacles. 

W'ithin the redoubt cover may be provided for men in excess of 
those re(][uired to man the parajiet, by means of cov'er trenches and 
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field casemates. Fig. 86 gives the general idea of such a redoubt, 
and tigs. 87, 88 the plan and section ol the interior shelters. Such a 
work can easily he made quile invisible from a distance. It gives 
excellent cove! against shrapnel, but would not be tenable against 
howitzer common shell, if the enemy did manage to bring an accurate 
Ere to bear on it. 

Fig. 80 shows the section of a parapet with two shelters behind 
it for a work with a high command of 5 or 6 ft. This work would 



require a concealed po.'^ition, which can often be found a little in 
rear of the firing line. 

Ill the South African War a good deal of interest was excited by 
a type of trench used by the Boers. It was very narrow at the 
surface, giving only ju.st room for a man to stand ; but undercut 
or hollowed out below, so that he could sit down with very good 


cover. Such a section is only possible in very firm soil. Apart from 
this, the type is really only suited to rifle pits, as a trench proper 
should have room for officers and N.C.O.’s to move along « 
within it. The Boers showed great .skill in concealing their 
trenches. One good point was that there was generally 
something making a background immediately behind the 
men's heads, so that they did not stand but in relief fypgg 
when raised above the parapet. 

In the Russo-Japanese War the Ru.ssian trenche.s at the outlet 
were of old-fashioned type and very conspiicuous. Later on better 
types were evolved. Figs. 90 and 91 are a couple of sections from 
Port Arthur ; the first borrowed from the Boers but wider at the 
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Fins. 90 and gi, 

top. The Japanese appear to have talam their typo mainly from 
the late.st British official book.s, l)ut applied them with great skill 
to the ground, .studying cspccidlly in\ isihilily. In their prepared 
positions they used large redoubts miinned by several companies. 

Cover for Guns . — Some degree of cover for guns, m addition to the 
shield, is always de.siral)Ie. 1 1 the gun stands on the natural surface 
of the ground, the cover is called an ejjaulment . In that ca.se a bank 
is thrown up in front of the gun, about i ft, higli in the centre, and 



From Mil. Ln^inecrins : Field D^enc.s^ by pciinishion of the Controller. H.M. 
Stationer),' Office. 

Fig. 92. — Gun-pit. 

3 ft. 6 in. high at tlie ends. On either side of the gun and close up 
to the bank is a small pit for the gunners. The rest of the earth for 
the epaiilnient is got from a trench in front. If the gun is sunk, the 
slielter is called a gun-pit. 

In this case there is no hank immediately in front of the gun. 
Shelter can be got more quickly with a pit than an cpaulment, but 
it is generally undesirable to break the surface of the grouii^d. 
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The loammonest iocm» of lobsiacle now n^ed are abatis and mre 
eiUam§hrmnUs Fig* 93 shows a woU^fmishod typo of abatis. The 
bcanchoe are stripped and pointed, and the butts are 
OMoasm pegged drmly down. Wire entanglement 

may be added to tliis witli advantage. An abatis should be protected 
from artHlery hre, which is sometimes done by placing it in a shallow 
excavation with the earth thrown up in front of it. 



From AliL Jingituerin^ i Field Defences^ by yicrmission of the Conlrolki 
Stationery OHicc. 

Fig. 93.— Abatis. 


Wire may be used as a hi^h or low entanglement or as a fence or 
trip wire or eonoaalod obstacle. The usual form of htgii wife entangle- 
ment consists of several rows of stout stakes 4 or 5 ft. long, driven 
firmly into the ground about 6 ft. apart, and connected horizontally 
and diagonally with barbed wire. 

Palisades are still used, and need no de^ription. They were 
formerly often made bitfl^-proof, but this is no longer possible. 
Praises are seldom lieard of now, though they may a])i)ear occasion- 
ally in a mndilied form. They were much used in connexion with 
deep ditches, and are palisades placed 
so as to project horizontally from the 
escarp, or sloping forward in the bottom 
of the ditch. Military pits both deep and 
shallow (the latter, shown in fig. 95, calletl 
irons de loup) are not so miich used jis 
formerly, because the obstacle is hardly 
worth the labour expended on it, Btith, 


T1 




Tifi. 94. — C row’s’ Feet. 


Fig. 95 — 1 ’Ian and section 
of Troub-de-loup. 


Blockhouses are familiar to the public from tho part they played 
.in the South African War of 1899-19^2. In the old-fashioned 
^permanent fortification they were u^ as keeps in such, 
positions as re-entering places of arms and built of 
masonry. Stone blockhouses have long been used in the 
Balkans for frontier outposts ; they are sometimes built cruciform^ 
so as to get some flanking defence. In the form of bullet>proof log- 
cabins lliey have played a great part in warfare between pioneer 
settlers and savages. 



From Mil. Enffinetrins, by permission of the Controller M.M. Sutionery Office. 

Fig. (j 6.— Fougasse, 


In the loth century blockhouses were usually designed to give 
partial protection against field artiTli-ry ; the w’alls being built of 
two thicknesses of logs with earth between them, the roof flat and 
covered with 2 or 3 It. ol earth, and earth being piled against the 
walls np to the loopholes. Now’adays tJiey are employed only in 
])Ositions where it is not likely that artillery will be brought against 
them : but they may be made tenable for a while even under artillery 
tVre M they are stwrounded by a trench and pampet. 

Blockhouses arc especially useJul for small posts protecting such 
points as railway bridges, which the enemy may attempt to destroy 
by cavalry raids. The essential leatiire is a bullet-proof loop-holed 
wall, arranged for alWenmd fire, wdth enough intejior space for the 
garrison to sleep in. The roof may be simyrly wcatheiproof. Some 
arra ng e mn d for storing w’ater must be jrrovided. Circular Woek- 
houses w’cue very populTir in South Africa. They were made ol 
sluH’ts of corrugated iron fastened (> in. apart on a wooden framework, 
the space betw’een the sheets being Idled with small stones. The 
h)()p-lioles were made of sheet-iron frames inserted in the walls. 
Fig. 97 a suction of one of these blockhouses. 


however, were employed in the Russo-Japanese War. Crotvs' feet, 
formerly much used as a delcncc against cavalry, are practically 
obsolete. They consisted of four iron .sjnkes joined together at their 
bases in such a manner that however they were thrown down one 
point would always be pointing upwards (fig. 94), Chevaux-de-frise 
(q.v.) were formerly a much-used type of obstacle. 

The best obstacle is that which can be made to fulfil a given object 
with the least expenditure of time and labom. From this point of 
view barbed wire is far the best. Oue of its greatest advantages is 
that it gives no cover whatever to the enemy, 

p'ougasses have always for convenience been cla.s.sed as obstacles. 
A fougasse is a charge of powder buried at the bottom of a sloping 
])it. Over the powder is a wooden shield, 3 or 4 in. thick, and over 
the shield a quantity of stones are piled. The iUustiation, fig. oO, 
gives a clear idea of the arrangement. A lougasse of this form, 
charged with 80 lb of powder, will throw 5 Ions .of stones over a 
surface 160 yds. long by 120 wide. They may be firad by powder 
hose, fuze or electricity. Their actual effect is very often a matter 
of chance, but the moral eliect is usually considerable. 

Dams are most effective obstacles, when circumstaoces uUo'w of 
their use. Tliey are construe t'-d by military engmcCrfl as small 
temporary dams would be in civil works. 

A most important question, e.spocially in connexion with pbotaclcs, 
is that of lighting up the foreground at night.' Portable electric 
... . ^ searchlights arc most valiuilile, especially for detecting 

i <f in nm- enemy’s movements at some distance"; but their ii.se 
W'ill naturally always be restricted. Star shells and 
parachute lights fired from guns are not of much u.sc for the immediate 
foreground, and do not burn very long. They were formerly chiefly 
of use in siege works, to liglit up an enemy’s working parties. 
Germany has introduced liglitballs fln»d from pistols, which will 
probably have a considerable future. 

Various civilian forms of flare-light would be very useful to 
illuminate obstacles, but cannot well bo carried in the field. Bonfires 
are very useful w’hen material is available. They require careful 
tzeatment, #.g. they must be so arranged that they can be lighted 
mstaiKtaaee.usly (they may be lighted automatically, by means of a 
trip wire and a fuze) ; they must give a bright light at once (this 
can be ensured with shavings or straw sprinkled with petroleum) ; 
they must be flraly built so that the enemy cannot destroy them 
easily ; and if possible theru should be a screen arranged beltind 
them so that they may not light up the defence as well as the attack. 
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Fig. 07. — Blockhouse, South Africa, 1900-1902, 


The defence of woods was formerly an important branch of field 
defences. Abatis and entLiiiglcments could readily be extemporized, 
trunks of tree.s made strong breastworks, and the wood y^^ooda. 
concealed the numbers ol the defenders. A wood was 
tberctorf! generally considered a useful addition to a line of defence. 
It was'Ciistomary to hold tlie front edge of the wood^, the irrcgularitiea 
of the outline being utilized for frontal and flanking fire, while 
obstacles were dispoBod some 50 yds. in front. In a carefully pre- 
iwed pasition, clearings would be made parallel to the front tmd 
some distance back from it, for support positions, and grtjat attention 
was paid (in theory at least) to clearing communications, oreclioas, 
signposts, &c., so that the defending troops might move freely in any 
desired direction. 

Woods, however, had their inherent drawbacks. The ground is 
hard to dig, clearing involves great labour ; and communication, 
lit the best, is cramped. Fiowadays a wood can hardly bo considered 
a strong defenaive ekrount in a line. The front of it is an excellent 
ranging mark for artillery, and positions wfithin the wood are not 
easily made, because of the difficulty of trenching, .and the fact that 
no reasonable amount of timber will make a broastwoi'k proof again.sl 
the modem bullet. Once an enemy gets a footing within a wood, 
the position is more favourable to offensive than to defensive action. 
If a wood has to be occupied in a line of defence, it is prtlbablQ that 
in most cases the rear cclge or a line slightly behind it would be tlie 
best to fortify, though the front edge would no doubt be held by the 
fighting line at the outset. 

The defence of villages is another question which has been much 
afleoted lay recent improvomenits in artillery. Formerly villages 
w«5Ee very important adjuncts to a line of defence, and 
strong points for a detached force to hold. There wore 
indeed always drawbacks. The preparattons for defence entailed 
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a good doal of labour, a4xd.th0diaifBndmgiarco wasacaitared in. bouses 
and enclosures, so that ooatrol and united action were diflicult. 
But the value of the ready-made protection acffordcd by walls was s3 
prent>— ‘and sometimes even deoieive — that vifflages were occupied 
as a matter of cousse. Uds is loertataly now dbang^d, but precisely 
to what extent it will be inmfiMSibk to s«y„ until after the next 
European war. A village unfc fire is not now an ideal defensive 
position. A single .shrajmel penetrating the outer wall may kill 
all the occupants of a room ; a «mgle field-howilzer shell may 
practically ruin a hoaae. At ’the aamo titoe, a hcuisoxir line of houses 
may (wit)iout any preliminary labour at all) give very good protection 
against shell fire to troops behind tliem. Further, tlie value to the 
defence of the slightest cover, oncc‘ the infantry attack has developed, 
is so great that the rums of walls and houses occupied at the right 
moment may prove an impregnable stronghold. 'Ilifis class of hghting, 
luowe vet , does not properly uome imdor tiie present heading . For the 
details of the defence of walls, liauses, (kc., see tlie olheial MU. 
Engineering; (1908). 

Entrenching under Fire.— Progress m this direction has been 
delayed by the reluctance of nwHtary authorities to add a portable 
entrenching tool to tlie heavy btxrdcn ulroady caarried lyy the infantry 
soldier. Further d(5lay has resulted from the attempts of enthusiastic 
inventors to produce a tool that shall weigh nothing, go easily in the 
pocket, and Ire available as a pick, shoved, saw, hand-axe or cork- 
screw. A tool that win serve more tflian one use is seldom satisfactory 
for any. 

The object of entirncbing under fire is to cnivlilc attacking infantry, 
when their advance is checked l)y Ike emmy’s fire, to maintain the 
„ , ground ttir^^ have won by extemporizing cerv-er where 

DoriMcd exists. The need of t Iris was first fell in the American 

^ C'lvil War, and towards the close of it a small cirtrenching 

spade JL2 in. long and weighing only lb was introduced 
by Brigadier General H. W. Benham into the Army of the Potomac. 
Since that time a great Tiumber of patterns have been tried, including 
shovel, trowel and adze types. The most popular of those has been 
the Lmnemanu spade, wImcU is ustiil by most cojifinental armies 
and by the j apiuiusc. Tlie Austrian form of tills fool js a nictangular 
sjiade with straight handle. The length over all is a little less than 
20 in. The blade is 8 in. long by 6 wide. One side of it has a saw' 
edge, and tlie oUior iucutting edge. For carriage, the blade is enclo.sed 
ill a leather case,, wbacJi is strapped to the pack or tlie waist-belt, 
lu the British ai my the Wallace combined jndc and shovel was used 
for some time, but was ('ventually dropped. There was alw'ays great 
doniit wtu'tiier the ntiiitv of a portable entrenching tool w'as such as 
to justify the inconvenience caused to the soldier in carrying it. 
But the expcuiciiev oX the it uaao- Japanese War seem,s to liavc finally 
esUbliahed the rieceaaity of it, and also tlie fact lliat it must generally 
be used lying down. For t his purpose audior convenience in carrying 
if on the person, a v'cry light short-handled tool is required. 

‘Hie soldier lying down cannot attemirt to dig a tronch, but can 
make a little liiile by his snle a.s he lias, and put the earth in front of 
his head. A rnetlicKl introduced by the Japanese is that at each check 
in the advance the front line should do this, and, as they go forw'ard, 
the supporting lines in succession should imp'ovc the cover thus 
coniiiienced. 

Tliere are few things that soldiers dislike more, in the way oi 
training, than trennUv ork. For men unused to it, it is tiring 'and 
Q . tedious woik, ainl it is difficult for tJiem to realize its 
remarks the smne time it i.s a commonplace of 

r(‘ceiil liislory that men wdio have been in action a few 
limes develop a great ahtHiUon lor die shovel. The need of trenches 
grows with tlie growth ol fucanus, und the latest feature of modera 
tactics is tliu use of llieiii m attack as well as in defence. The 
observation has ofttm been made— vitHi what truth as a general 
proposition we c.annot here discuKS— that modem battles tend more 
and more to resemble a siege. Tlie weaker side, it is said, entrenches 
itfeelt ; the other bombards and attacks. After gaining as much 
ground as they can, Uie attackmg troops wait for nightfall and 
entrench: perhaps making a lurthcr advance and entrenchment 
V>etore dawn. In the lust stage tlie attack might even be reduced 
to gaining ground by sapping. In open and featureless ground, 
wiiore tiio ride and gun liave lull play, the trench is to the modern 
soldier very mucJi what the breast-plate was to tlie man-at-arms, 
an alisoJute essential. 

The most iniportantpomt in connexion with modem field fortifica- 
tion is the effect on both strategy and tactics of the increased resisting 
power of the defence. A small force well entrenched can chock the 
■fforrtal attack of a very much larger force, and while holding its 
position can make itself felt over a wider radius than ever before, 
n'his must needs have a marked effect on strategy, and it is quite 
jiossible to foresei* such an ultimate triumph of field fortification 
Be that one force sliould suocoed in surrounding auothor Rtronger 
than itsoif, and by entrencliing pre.vcat the latter from hrfta.iciq g 
and compel its surrender, 

VI. Conclusion 

In facing the history of tbo .science of fortification and in 
o u t l in i n g the practice of our own time it has been necessary ito 


dwell chiefly on the nEaterbd .means of defence and attack. 
The human element has had to he ahnost ignored. But haoc 
comes in the paradox^ that the material means are after ah the 
least important clement of defence. Certainly it is inconceivable^ 
that the designer of a fortress should not try to make it as strong 
as is consistent with the abject in view and tbe means at his 
disposal. And yet while engineers in all ages have sought eagerh' 
for strength and refinements of strength, the fact remains that 
the best defences recorded in history ow^ little to die builder’s 
art. The splendid defence in 1667 of Candia, whose enceinte, 
of early Italian design, was already obsolete but whose capfture 
cost the Turks 100,000 men ; the three years’ defence of Ostend 
in 1601 ; the .holding of Arcot by Clive, are instances that present 
themselves to the memory at once. The very weight of Ihc odds 
against them sometimes calks out the best qualities of the 
defenders ; and tlie 7 nan when at his best is worth many times 
more than the rampart behind which he fights. But it would be a 
poor dependence deliberately to make a place weak in order to 
evoke these qualities. One cannot be sure that the garrison 
will rise to the occasion, and the weakness of tbe place Ims very 
often been found an excuse for giving it up with little or no 
resistance. 

Veiy^ much depends on the governor. Hence the French 
saying, “ tant vaut Thomme, tant vaut la place.” Among modern 
men we Uiink of Todloben (not governor, but the soul of the 
defence) at Sevastopol, Fenwick Williams at Kars, Denfert- 
Rochercau at Belfort, and Osman Paslia at Pkryna. The sieges 
of the i6th and 17 th ctinturies offer many instances in which 
the event turned absolutely on the personal qualities of tlie 
governor; in some cases distinguished by courage, skill and 
forc.sight, in others by incapacity, uowardicc or treachfiry. 
The reader is referred to Carnot’s Defense des places fortes for a 
most interostiog summar>' of such cases, one or two of which 
are quoted below. 

Naarden was besieged the prince of Orange in September 
1673 and defended by Philippe de Ihoce, sieur Dupas. The 
duke of Luxemburg visited the place some hours 
before it was invested, and arranged with Dupas to 
relieve him as soon as he had collected his cavalry. 

But the governor lost his head when he saw the enemy 
encamped round the place, and surrendeml it before he had even 
lost the covered way. He was subsequently tried by a council of 
war and sentenced to be degraded before the troops and im- 
prisoned for life. The reason tlie court gave for not condemning 
him to deatli was that they could find no regulation which 
condemned a mau to loss of life fur being a coward. (At that 
period the decapitation of a governor who was considered to 
have failed m liis duty was not uncommon.) 'lliis man, however, 
was not wanting in physical courage. He was in prison at Grave 
when it was besieged a year later, obtained leave to serve as a 
volunteer in tlie defence, fought well and was killed. 

A similar c.a.se occurred in the English Civil War. In 1645 the 
young governor of the royal post at Bletchingdon House was 
entertaining a party of ladies from Oxford, when Cromwell 
appeared and summoned him to surrender. The attacking force 
had no firearm more powerful than a carbine, but the governor, 
overawed by Cromwell’s personality, yieWeei. Charles I., who 
was usually merciful to his officers, caused this governor to be 
shot. 

A defence of another kind was that of Quilleboeuf in 1592. 
Henry IV. had occupied it and ordered it to ht fortified. Bdore 
the works liad been well begun, Mayenne sent 5000 to retake 
it. Bellegarde undertook its defence, whli 115 soldiers, 45 
gentlemen and a few inliabitants. He had ammunition but nol 
much provisions. Witli these forces and a line oi defence s 
league in length, he siurtained a siege, beat off an assault on the 
jyth day, and was relieved immediately afterwards. The 
jdieving forces were astoniehed to find that he Ihad been defend- 
ing .not a fortified town but a village, with a4Uch which, m the 
pl^es where it bad been begun, meaaumd no more than 4 it. 
wide and deep. 

At .that pericxl tine business aspect of siege warfare already 
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alluded to had been recognized, but many commanders retained 
the old spirit of chivalry in their reluctance to say the “ loth 
word.” The gallant Marshal d’Ess^, who feared nothing but the 
idea of dying in his bed, was lying ill at his country house when 
he was sent for by the king. He was ordered to take command 
at Th^rouanne, then threatened by Charles V., and made his 
farewell with these words, which remind us somewhat of Grenville: 
“ Sire, je m’y en vais done de bon et loyal cccur ; mais j’ai oui dire 
que la place est mal envitaill6e, non pas seulement pourvue de 
palles, de tranches, ni de hottes pour remparer et remuer la 
terre ; mais lors, quand entendrez que Th^rouanne est prise, 
dites hardiment que d’Ess6 est gueri dc sa jaunisse et mort.” 
And he made good his word, for he was killed at the breach by 
a shot from the arquebus of a Spanish soldier. 

Sometimes the ardour of defence inspired the whole body of 
the inhabitants. Fine examples of this are the defences of 
Rochelle (1627) and Saint-Jean de Lone (1636), but these are too 
long to quote. We may, however, mention Livron, which is 
curious. In 1574 Henry III. sent one of his favourites, Saint 
I^ary iiellegarde, against the Huguenots in the Dauphin^. Being 
entrusted with a good army, this gentleman hoped to achieve 
some distinction. He began by attacking the little town of 
Livron, which had no garrison and was defended only by the 
inhabitants. But he was repulsed in three assaults, and the 
women of the town conceived such a contempt for him that they 
came in crowds to empty their slops at the breach by way of 
insult. This annoyed him very much, and he ordered a fresh 
assault. The women alone sustained this one, repulsed it 
lightheartedly, and the siege was raised. 

The historv^ of siege warfare has more in it of human interest 
than any other branch of military history. It is full of the 
personal element, of the nobility of human endurance 
and of dramatic surprises. And more than any battles 
in the open field, it shows the great results of the courage of men 
fighting at bay. Think of Clive at Arcot. With 4 officers, 120 
Europeans and 200 sepoys, with two 1 8-pounders and 8 lighter 
guns, he held the fort against 150 Europeans and some 10.000 
native troops. “ The fort ” (says Orme) “ seemed little capable 
of sustaining the impending siege. Its extent was more than a 
mile in circumference. The walls were in many places ruinous ; 
the rampart too narrow to admit the firing of artillery ; the 
parapet low and slightly built ; several of the towers were 
decayed, and none of them capable of receiving more than one 
piece of cannon ; the ditch was in most places fordable, in others 
dry and in some choked up,” A'c. These feeble ramparts were 
commanded almost everywhere by the enemy’s musketry from 
the houses of the city outside the fort, so that the defenders were 
hardly able to show themselves without being hit, and much 
loss was suffered in this way. Yet with his tiny garrison, which 
numbered about one man for every 7 yds. of the enclosure, 
Clive sustained a siege of 50 days, ending with a really severe 
assault on two large open breaches, which was repulsed, and 
after which the enemy hastily decamped. 

Such feats as this make arguments about successive lines of 
defence and the necessity of keeps seem very barren.* History, 
as far as the writer knows, shows no instances where successive 
lines have been held with such brilliant results. 

Clive’s defence of his breaches, which by all the then accepted 
rules of war were untenable, brings us to another point which has 
been already mentioned, namely, that a garrison might honour- 
ably make terms when there was an open breach in their main 
line of defence. This is a question upon which Carnot delivers 
himself very strongly in endeavouring to impress upon French 
officers the necessity of defence to the last moment. Speaking of 
Cormontaingne’s imaginary Journal of the Attack of a Fortress 
(which is carried up to the 35th day, and finishes by the words 
“ It is now time to surrender ”), he says with great scorn : Crillon 
would have cried, * It is time to begin fighting.’ He would have 
said as at the siege of Quilleboeuf, ‘ Crillon is within, the enemy 
is without.’ Thus when Bayard was defending the shattered 
walls of M6zi^res, M. de Cormontaingne, if he had been there, 
would have said, ‘ It is time to surrender.’ Thus when Guise 


was repairing the breaches of Metz under the redoubled fire of 
^the enemy, M. dc Cormontaingne, if he had been there, would 
have said, * It is time to surrender.’ ” Carnot of course allow.s 
that Cormontaingne was personally brave. His scorn is for the 
accepted principle, not for the man. 

It is interesting to contrast with this passage some remarks 
by Sir John Jones, made in answer to Carnot’s book. He says 
in the notes to the second volume of the Journals 
of the Sieges in Spain : ” When the breach shall be 
pushed properly forward, if the governor insists upon 
the ceremony of his last retrenchment being stormed, 
as by so doing he spills the blood of many brave men without a 
justifiable object, his life and the lives of the garrison should be 
made the forfeit. A system enforced by terror must be counter- 
acted by still greater terror. Humanity towards an enemy in 
such a case is cruelty to one’s own troops. . . . The principle tx) 
be combated is not the obligation to resist behind the breach — 
for where there is a good retrenchment the bastion should be 
disputed equally with the counter-guard or the ravelin and can 
as safely be so — but the doctrine that surrender shall not take 
place when successful resistance becomes hopeless.” 

Carnot’s word is ” fight to the last.” Sir John Jones says the 
commander has no right to provoke further carnage when 
resistance is hopeless. The question of course is. When is resist- 
ance hopeless ? Sir John Jones’s reputation leaves little dou])t 
that if he had been commanding a fortress on BritLsh soil lu* 
would not have thought resistance hopeless as long as there 
was anything whatever left to defend. The reason why these 
two men of similar temper are found in opposition is quite 
simple. When Carnot wrote, the French army occupied most 
of the important fortresses of Europe, and it was to the interest 
of the emperor that if attacked they should be held to the last 
moment, in order to cause the enemy as much delay and loss 
as possible. Jones, on the other hand, was one of the engineers 
who were engaged in besieging those fortresses, and his argu- 
ments were prompted by sympathy for his own countrymen 
whose lives were sacrificed by the prolongation of such resistance. 

A ccntur\^ has passed since Carnot and Jones wrote, and the 
ideas in which they had been educated were those of the pre- 
Napoleonic era. In the i8th century fortresses were many, good 
roads few, and campaigns for the most part leisurely. To the 
luiropean nations of that time, inheritors of a perennial staU^ 
of war, the idea of concentrating the national resources on a 
short and decisiA^e campaign had not occurred. The “ knock-out 
blow ” had not been invented. All these conditions are now 
so changed that new standards must be and indeed laive been 
set up, both for the defence of places and the general employment 
of fortification. 

As regards the conduct of the defence, the massacre of a 
garrison us a penalty for holding out too long would meet with 
no sympathy in the present day. On the other hand, tlie issue 
of modern wars is worked out so rapidly that if a fortress is well 
defended, with the advantage of the present weapons, there is 
always a chance of holding out till the close of the war. If the 
place is worth holding, it should as a rule be held to the bitter 
end on the chance of a favourable turn in affairs ; moreover, 
the maintenance of an important siege under modern conditions 
imposes a severe strain on the enemy and immobilizes a large 
number of his troops. 

In concluding this article some elementary considerations 
in connexion with the use of permanent defences may be noticed, 
though the general question of strategic fortification 
is outside its scope. The objects of fortification differ, 
as has been shown, from age to age. In former times feaceg, 
a peaceful people exposed to the raids of piraticjjJ, 
Norsemen might find their refuge tower essential ; later, a robber- 
baron might look on his castle as so much capital invested ; 
a wealthy medieval town might prove the value of its walls 
more than once in a generation ; a countiy^ without a standing 
army might gain time for preparation by means of fortresses 
barring the roads acioss tho frontier. But how does the question 
stand to-day among European countries which can mobilize 
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their full fighting strength at a few hours^ notice ? It can only 
be answered when the circumstances of a particular country are ^ 
examined. 

If we assume such an impossible case as that of two nations 
of equal fighting strength and equal resoi^ces standing ready 
in arms to defend a common frontier, and that the 
anri abuse theatre of war presents no difficulties on either side, 
of fort- then the use of permanent fortifications, merely as 

rceses, adjunct to military strength, is wrong. Fortresses 

do not decide the issue of a campaign ; they can only influence 
it. It is better, therefore, lo put all the money the fortress would 
have cost, and all the man-power that its maintenance implies, 
into the increase and equipment of the active army. For the 
iate of the fortress must depend ultimately on the result of the 
operations of the active armies. Moreover, the very assumption 
that resources on both sides are equal means that the nation 
which has spent money on permanent fortifications will have 
the smaller active army, and therefore condemns itself beforehand 
to a defensive role. 

This general negation is only useful as a corrective to the 
tendency to over-fortify, for such a case cannot occur. In 
practice there will always be occasion for some use of fortification. 

A mountain range may lend itself to an economical defence 
by a few men and some inexpensive barrier forts. A nation may 
have close to its frontier an important strategic centre, such as a 
railway junction, or a town of the first manufacturing importance, 
which must be protected. In such a case it may be necessary 
to guard against accidents by means of a fortress. Again, if one 
nation is admittedly slower in mobilization than the other, 
it may be desirable to guard one portion of the frontier by 
fortresses so as to force invasion into a district where concentra- 
tion against it is ejisiest. 

As for the defence of a capital, this cannot becorne necessary 
if it stands at a reasonable distance from the frontier until the 
active armies have arrived at some result. If the fighting 
strength of the country has been practically destroyed, it is not 
of much use to stand a siege in the capital. There can be but 
one end, and it is better, as business men say, to cut losses. 
If the fighting strength is not entirely destroyed and can be 
recruited within a reasonable time, say two or three months, | 
then it appears that under modem conditions the capital might 
he held for that time by means of extemporized defences. 
The question is one that can only be decided by going into the 
circumstances of each particular case. 

The case of a weak country with powerful and aggressive 
neighbours is in a different category. If she stands alone she 
will be eaten up in time, fortifications or no fortifications ; but 
if she can reckon on assistance from outside, it may be worth 
while to expend most of the national resources on permanent 
defences. 

These hypothetical cases have, however, no value, except as 
illustrations lo the most elementary arguments. The actual 
problems that soldiers and statesmen have to consider are too 
complex to be dealt with in generalities, and no mere treatise 
can supply the place of knowledge, thought and practice. 
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FORTLAGE, KARL (1806-1881), German philosopher, was 
bom at Osnabriick. After teaching in Heidelberg and Berlin, 
he became professor of philosophy at Jena (1846), a post which he 
held till his death. Originally a follower of Hegel, he turned to 
Fichte and Beneke (q.v.jf with whose insistence on psychology as 
the basis of all philosophy he fully agreed. The fundamental idea 
of his psychology is impulse, which combines representation (which 
presupposes consciousness) and feeling {i.e. pleasure). Reason 
is the highest thing in nature, i.e. is divine in its nature, God is 
the absolute Ego and the empirical egos are his instruments. 

Fortlagc’s chief works are ; Genetische Geschichte d. Philos, sett 
Kant (Leipzig, 1852) ; System d. Psych, als empirische Wtssenschafl 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1855) ; Darstellung und Ktitik der Beweise fUr das 
Dasein Goites (Heidelberg, 1840) ; Beitrdge zur Psych, als Wissen- 
schaft (Leipzig, 1875). 

FORT LEE, a borough of Bergen county, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
in the N.E. part of the state, on the W. bank of the Hudson 
river, opposite the northern part of New York City. Pop. (1905, 
state census) 3433. It is connected with the neighbouring towns 
and cities by electric railw^ays, and by ferry with New York City; 
of which it is a residential suburb. The main part of the borough 
lies along the summit of the Palisades ; north of Fort Lee is an 
Interstate Palisades Park. Early in the War of Independence the 
Americans erected here a fortification, first called Fort Constitu- 
tion but later renamed Fort Lee, in honour of General Charles Lee. 
The name of the fort wds subsequently applied to the village that 
grew up in its vicinity. J^'rom the 15th of September until the 20th 
of November 1776 Fort Lee was held by Gen. Nathanael Greene 
with a garrison of 3500 men, but the capture by the British of 
Fort Washington on the opposite bank of the river and the 
crossing of the Hudson by Lord (Cornwallis with 5000 men made 
it necessary for Greene to abandon this post and join Washington 
in the famous “ retreat across the Jerseys.’’ An attempt to 
recapture Fort Lee was made by General Anthony Wayne in 
1 780, but was unsuccessful. On the site of the fort a monument, 
designed by Carl E. Tefft and consisting of heroic figures of a 
Continental trooper and drummer boy, was erected in 1908. 
'I'he borough of Fort Lee was incorporated in 1904. 

FORT MADISON, a city and the county-seat of Lee county, 
Iowa, U.S.A., on the Mississippi river, in the S.E. comer of che 
state, and about 20 m. S.W. of Burlington. Pop. (1890) 7901 ; 
(1900) 9278, of whom 835 were foreign-born ; (state census, 1905) 
8767. Fort Madison is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe (which has repair shops here) and the (Chicago, Burlington 
& (Quincy railways. The city has various manufactures, including 
canned goods, chairs, pajxT and farm implements ; the value 
of its factory product in 1905 was $2,378,892, an increase of 
50*8 % over that of 1900. Fort Madison is the seat of one oj 
Iowa’s penitentiaries. A stockade fort was erected on the site 
of the city in 1808, but was burned in 1813. Permanently 
settled in 1833, Fort Madison was laid out as a town in 1836, 
and was chartered as a city in 1839. 

FORTROSE (Gaelic for i'roisy “ the wood on the promontory ”); 
a royal and police burgh, and seaport of the county of Ross 
and Cromarty, Scotland. Pop. (1901) situated 

on the south-eastern coast of the peninsula of the Black Isle 
8 m. due N.N.E. of Inverness, 26 J m. by rail. It is the terminu! 
of the Black Isle branch of the Highland railway ; there is com 
munication by steamer with Inverness and also with For 
George, 2J m. distant, by ferry from Chanonry Ness. Fortros< 
consists of the two towns of Rosemarkie and Jhanonry, about 
m. apart, which were united into a free burgh by James II. ii 
1455 and created a royal burgh in 1590. It is a place of consider 
able antiquity, a monastery having been* established in the 6tl 
century by St Moluag, a friend of Columba’s, and St Peter' 
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cburdi built in the 8th century. In 1124 David I. inatHtrted 
the bishopric of Ross, with its seat here, and the town acquired 
some fame for its school of theology and law. The cathedral 
is believed to have been founded in 1330 by the countess ad Ross 
(her canopied tomb, against the chancel "wall, still exists) and 
finished in 1485 by Abbot Fraser, whose previous residence set 
Melrose is said to account for the Perpendicular features of hts 
portion of the work. It was Early Decorated in style, cmeitein 
in plan, and buBt of red sandstone, but all that is left are the 
south aisles of the nave and tho chancel, with the chaptenhcniee, 
a twi^^stoveyed sttactuoe^ standing apart near the north-eastcriii 
corner. The cathedral coid bisliop’s palace were destroyed by 
order of Cremweli, who rased the stwnfs for his groait fort at 
Inverness. Anothu; relic of the past survives m the bdi of 1460. 
These ruins form the chief object of interest in the town, but 
othtti' buildings indude the academy and the Black Isle com- 
bination pawrhouse. The town is an ajjfrrculturjd centre of some 
consequence, and the harbour is kept in repair. Rosemarkie, 
in the churchyard of which is an ancient ( cltic cross, is wwch 
resorted to for sea-bathing, and there is a golf course in Chanomy 
Ness. The bur^ belongs to the Inverness district group of 
parliamentary burghs. 

FORT SCOTT, a city and the county-seat of Bourbon county, 
Kansas, U.S.A., on the Marmaton river, about 100 m. S. of 
Kansas City, Missouri. Pop. (lASo) 5372; (1890) 11 ,<>46; 
(i()oo) 10,322, of whom 1205 were negroes ; (1906, estinuite) 
12,633. R f'he point of intorseclion of the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Jttemphis (St Louis & San Francisc® system), the 
Missotmi, Kansaa k 'Jrcxtii, and Iflie Missouri Paefe paiUviiys, 
and has in conoeffuem^e a lunge traffic. The city is built on a 
roiling i^asTk Among ills iivrtitutions are an Epwe^th house 
(189 ).), Mercy hospitaiL (t88<)), tlie Goodlander luime, and a 
Carnegie library. Near thie city there is a naUumal cemetery. 
Fort Scott is in the midst of the KaiwoB mirioral fields, and its 
tnaie in bitntninous coal is eapeckMy important. Building 
stones, cement rock, clays, oil and gas, lead and rinc are also 
found ia the neighbourhood. An excellent wlutc sulphur water 
is paooured from artesian wells about 809 It. d^p, and there is 
a mumrai-watieF bath heuae. The ohy is ako a tmding centre 
for a rich fanning region, and is a horse and mule mnrBet of 
consiiderabla ittportance. Annong its manutotiu'cs are mat- 
tresses, syrupy briclas, pottery, cement aod foundry products. 
In 1905 the total vaJ«c of the city’s factory product was 
$x, 349/»26, beriig ost imrMase of 89 %, siriee 1^®. The city 
owns and operates its waterworks. Tlic fort arftor which the 
city is namecli was tuMiabliabed. by the Federal g w er m nent in i>842, 
at a time when the whole of east8rn>Kaic;as was stall parcelled 
out among Indian tribes; it was abandoned in 1855. The 
town was platted in 1857, and Fort Scott woe chartered as a 
city in i860. 

PORT SMITH, a city and the county-seat of Sebastian county, 
on the extreme W. border of Arkansas, U.S.A., lyin^ about 
440 ft. above sea-levd, on> the S. bank of the Arkansas river, 
at its junction with the J’oteau, and at the point wli|ere tlie 
Arkansas breaks through the Boston mountaHus. P^. (1890) 
11,311 ; (1900) iiy587,.of whom 2407 were of laegro^ descent and 
684 were fareign-borm; (estimated, 1906) i,^,505v. Transporta- 
tion is afforded by the riiveit and by six railways, the St Louis & 
San Francisco, the St Louis, Iron Mountain k SoUtliem, the 
Arkansas Central, the Fort Smith & Western, the Midlanil Vahey 
and the Kansas City Soivtliern^ A belt line roumd the business 
centre of the city facililittes freight transfers. Some of the 
business streets are unusually broad, and the streets in the 
residential district are wdl shaded. Fort Smith is the business 
centre ol a fine agricultural country and of the Aritansas eoal 
and natural gas region. It has extensive wholesale jobbing 
interests and a large miscellaneous trade, pairtly in its own 
manufactures, among which ore cotton and timber prtjducts, 
chairs, mattresses and other furniture, wagons, brooms and 
bricks. In 1905 the total value of the factory product was „ 
$2,329,454, an increase of 66*2 % since 1900. The pu^iic 
schools have a rich endowment ; the proceeds of lands (about 
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I 2W9 oncx bidonging to the local military reservaitaiiy 

i w^cl^-cjicept the pwrt occupied by a national cemetery— was? 
given by Congress to the city in 1884. Near the centre of the 
city are a Caritolic academy, convent and infirmary ; and there 
is a Carnegie library. A C nited States army pest was established 
hewe in 18(17 ; the town was laid out in 1821 ; and the county 
was created in 185]. Fort Sttiirii was incorporated as a town in 
1842, and was ctotcred as a city in 1845. All transportatioa 
wi» by river and wagon until 1&76, when the railway was 
completed from Little Rock. The military post, in earlier year.s 
the chief depot for the western forts, was abandoned in 1871,, 
During the Civil War Fort Smith was stronjdy in sympafthy with. 
Hie Confederacy. The fort was seized by state troops in April 
r»6i, and was rooccupiud b>^ the Union forces in September 
1865. Tbefre was considerable unre.st due to border “ bush^ 
whacking ” throughout the war, and several skirmishes took 
place here in £864. The aim of the city was more than doubled 
in i<)05. 

FORTUNA (Fortune), an Italian goddess of great antiquity, 
but apparcfntly not UiVtive at Rome, where, according to univeisal 
Roman tradition, she was introduced by the king Servius Tullh» 
as Fora Fortiana, and established in a temple on the EtruecaiiJ 
side of the Tiber outride tJie city, and also under other title® in 
other sJwkies. In I^tiumishe had two famous places of worship, 
one att Praencste, where there was an oracle of Forimia primigenia 
(the first-born), froquented especially b>^ women who, as we may 
suppose, desired to know the fortunes of their thildren or their 
own fortune in child-birth ; the other at Antium, well knowtt 
from Jforacc’s ode (i. 35). It is highly probable tliat Fortunoi 
was never a deity of the abstract idea of chance, but represented 
the hopes and fears of men and especially of women at different 
stages of their life and experience ; thus we find her worshipped 
as rime, went on under numerous cult-titles, such as tmHehris, 
virilis, hujviKm flaa, rquestrrs, redtix, &c.,, which connected hcfr 
supposed powers with individuals, groups of individuals, or 
particiikir occaniottE. Gradually she became more or less cluijely 
identified with the Gr. Te;^?;, and was represented on coins, kc,^ 
with a corrmcopiae as the giver of prosperity, a rudder as the 
contfoller of destinies, and with a wlwel, or standing on a- ball, 
to indkatJR the uiiceTtainty of fortune. In rim semi^Greek form 
she ciifwe to lie worshipped over the whole empwe, and Pliny 
{N.M. ii. 22) declares that in bis day she was invoked in oil 
pkcus and every hour. She even became kienrified with leis, 
and as Panthea was supposed to combine the attributes of all 
other deities. 

The iwwt aecoiml of lltte clifficull Ru^juct hi to be fotitid itt BlescJwr’s 
Mjtkohgkai J,^x%con (s.v.) ; sen ala® Wissowa^ hklfigtan tmtl 
d^r Uvtn^f, p. 200 luU. (W. W. F.*) 

FQRTUNATlAIWSv ATIUHS^. Latin grammarian, (lourishcd 
in the 4th century a.d. He was the author of a treatise on 
metres^ dedwated to on® ullds pupils, a yonrii of senaterkd ramk, 
who desired fo be instructed in the HoratiaR metres. The 
manual opens witdi a discussion of the fundamental ideas of 
nvetre and the clnef rules of prosody,, and ends with a detailed 
analysis of the metres of Horace. I'he chief autilioririos used 
are Caesius Bassus and the Latin adaptation by Juba the 
grammarian of the Texivr/ of Heliodurus. Furtunatianus being a 
coniffioti name in the African pHovinoeE, it is probable that the 

I author was a countryman Of Juba, Teventianus Maurus and 
Victorinusv 

SdMeiieof Ao/fwi, vi.,ajul s^acately 

by Wm (B8b3). 

FO!frOWAT 0 B, the legendary hero of a populeir Eurojieaft 
chap-book. lie was a native, says the story, of Famagusta in 
Cyprus, and meeting the goddess of Fortune in a fbresj; received 
h^offi hvr a purse which was contizumlly replenished' as often as 
he drew from it. With this he wandered through many lands, 
and at Cairo was the guest of the sufton. Amrcmg the treasures 
which the sultan- shov^ him was an old napless mt which had 
the power of transporting ite wenrer to any pktee he desired. 
Of this hat he feloniousfy posreosed himself, and reftnmod to 
Cyprus, where he led a luxurious life. On his death he left the 
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parse and the hat to his sons Ampedo and Andelosia ; hut they 
were jealous of each other, and by their recklessness and follyj 
soon fell on evil days. The moral of the story is obvious : men 
should desire reason and wisdom before all the treasures of the 
world. In its full form the history of Fortunatns occupies in 
Karl Simrock’s Die deutschen V olkshiickn^ vol, iii., upwards of 
158 pages. The scene is continually shifted — from Cyprus to 
Flanders, from Flanders to London, from London to hVance ; 
and a large number of secondary characters appear. The style 
and allusions indicate a comparatively modern date for the 
authorship ; but the nucleus of the legend can be traced back 
to a much earlier period. The stories of Jonathas and the three 
jewels in the Gesta Romanotum, of the emperor Frederick and 
the three precious stones in the Cento Ncrvelle antiche, of the 
Mazin of Khorassan in the Thousand and (me and the 

flying scaffold in the Bahar Damish, have all a certain similarity. 
The earliest known edition of the German text of Fortiirmtiis 
appeared at Augsburg in 1509, and the modern German in- 
vestigators are disposed to regard this as the original form. 
Innumerable versions occur in French, Italian, Dutch atKl 
Fnglish. The story was dramatized by Hans Sachs in 1553, 
and by Thomas Dekker in 1600 ; and the latter’s comedy 
appeared in a German transL'Hion in Kn^lisrlie Komedien mid 
Tragodien, 1620. Ludwig Tieck has utilized the legend in hK 
Pha77tasus, and Adelbert von Ommisst') in his Peter Schlamihl ; 
and Ludwig Uhland left an unfinished narrative poem entitled 

FortunnlMis and his Sons.” 

See Dr Fr. W. V. Sr-hmidt's Finhinnin^: imd srAnc Sohie, einr 
Zauher^Tragiidic, von Tlvom^s Detker^ nut et»$m (Beilm, 

l8iy) ; JoKupii joliami Goiaeti, J)m V uLhahiiatk^i (1807). 

FORTUNATUS, VENANTIUS If01t0«lirs CLfiMEMTUNQS 

(530-609), bisliop of I^jiticrs, and the chief Latin pact of his time, | 
was boni near ('eneda in Treviso in 530. Hie studied at Milan l 
and Ravenna, with the special abject of exc-elling as a rhetorician ! 
and poet, and in 565 he jcaimeyed to J‘ ranee, where he was I 
received with much favour at the court of Sigbert, king of 
Austrasia, whose marriage with Brunhikl he celetenartiod in an 
epith/ifamium. After remaining a year or two art: the court of 
Sigl)ert he travelled in various parts of J'rance, visiuiug persons 
ot distinction, and composing short pieces of psoetry oa my 
.subject that (iccurrcd to him. At Fortiers he visited Queen 
Radegunda, who lived there in retireniont, and she induced him 
to pi(»long his stay in the city indefinitely. Here be also enjoyed 
the friendship of the famous Gregory oi 'i ours and' other eminent 
ecclcsiasl'ic.s. He was elected bishop ot Poitiers in 599^ and 
died about 609. The later j)ocms of Fortunaljus wore coliectcnl 
in II books, and consist of hymns (including the VexUla. ragis 
prodrufit, Englished by J. M. Neale as ‘‘ 'I'hc royal banoors 
forward go ’*), epitaphs, poetical epistles, and verses in honour 
of lus patroness Radegunda and her sister Agnes, the abbess of 
a nunnery at Poitiers. He alt<o wrote a large poem in 4 books 
in honour of St Martin, and several lives of the saints in prose. 
His prose is stiff and mechameal, but most of his pnetiry how an 
easy rhythmical flow. 

An edition of the works of Forttmahis was publitilved- by C. Brower 
at Fnldu m 1603 (ind od., Maine., 1017). The edition of M. A. 
Lusclii (UoTue,T785) was filter wards repiiiitcd in Migne's Patrologiae 
cursus t juiplstus, vol. Ixxxviii. See the edition by Leo and Krusch 
(Berlin, i«8 1-1885). There arc French lives by Nisard (1880) and 
Lenmx (1885). 

FORTUNE, ROBERT (1813-1880), Scottish botanist and 
traveller, was bom at Kelloe in Berwickshire on the ifith of 
September 1813. He was employed in the botanical garden at 
Edinburgh, and afterwards in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
garden at Chiswick, and upon the termination of the Chinese 
War in 1842 was sent out by the Society to collect plants in 
China. His travels resulted in the introduction to Europe of 
many beautiful flowers ; but another journey, undertaken in 
1848 on behalf of the East India Conrpany, had much more 
important consequences, occasioning the successful introduction 
into India of the tea-plant. In subsequent journeys he ^dsited 
Formosa and Japan, described the culture of the silkworm and 
the manufacture of rice paper, and nrtrodtreed many trees^ 


shrubs and flowers i«yw generally cohivated in Europe. The 
incidents of his travels were related in a suooesskm of interesting 
books. He died in London on the 13th of Apcil 1880. 

FORTIRIT, MAIOANO JOSE MARIA KSRNAiRDO (183&- 
1*874), Spanish painter, was born at Reus on the nth of June 
1838. Hk parents, who were in poor circumstances, sent him 
for education to the primary school of his native town, where he 
received some instruction in the rudiments of art. When he was 
twelve years old hk parents died and he came under the care «f 
his grandfather, who, though a joiner by trade, had made a 
collection of wax figures, with which he was travelling from 
town to town. In the working of this show the boy took an active 
part, nrodeWing and painting many of the figures ; and two years 
later, when he reached Barcelona, the clevemess of his handiwork 
made so much impression on some people in authority there that 
they induced the munkipaiity to make him an allowance of 
forty-two francs monthly, so that he might be enabled tio go 
through a .systematic course of study. He entered the Academy 
of Barcelona and worked there for four years under Claudio 
Lorenzale, and in March 1857 he gained a scholarship thwt 
entitled him to complete his studies in Rome. Then followed 

0 period of more than two years, during which he laboured 
steadily at copies of the old pictures to which he had accese at 
Rome. To this period an end was put by the outbreak of the 
war between Spain and the emperor of Morocco, as Fortuny 
was sent by the au'thortri<?s of Barc^eitwia to paint the moot 
striking incidents of the campaign. The expedition lasted for 
alioirt six months only, but it made upon hhn an impression that 
Was ptywerful enough to affect the whole course of his subsequeift 
developwiewt, and to iroplaint permanently hi his mind a pre- 
ference for dw* glh:u*r anrd brilliancy o£ African colouc. Ho re- 
turned tx) Spain in the summer of i860, and was commisskmurtl 
Iw the* city of Barcelona to paint a laoge picture of the capture 
of the camps of Muley-cl-Abbas and Muley-el-Hanned by the 
S^Minwh amw. After making a large mimhcr of studies he w«nt 
hack to Rome, and begwn the eoiTipo«)tk)» on a eaduvas fifteen 
metres long ; but though it oociipied nmch of lii» time duri«ig 
the next few yoar.s, he never finiBhed k. He busied himwlt 
instead with a wonderful series of pictures, mostly of no great 
size, in which he s<howud an astonishing command over vivacitief 
of technique and modulations of colour. He virited Paris in 
1868 and shortly afterwards manried die dEaghtcr of Fedcxico 
Madrazo, tire director of the royal rmnseum. Madrid. Another 
visit to Paris in 1870 waofollow ed by a two years’ stay at Geanodn, 
hut tlien he returwd to Rome, where he died somewhat suddenly 
on the 21 st of November 1874 from an otlODck of malarial fever, 
contracted while- painting in the open air art: Naples and Portici in 
the summer of 1874. 

'I'he work whi(^ Fortuny accomplished dvaring his short life 
is distinguished by a superlative fodlitiy of execution and a 
marvellous cleverness in* the arrangement oB brilliant lutes, but 
the qualities of his art are those that are aittcunable by a master 
of tcHmiral resource rather than by a deep thinker. His insight 
into subtleties of iNumination was extraordinary, hi3 derterilA' 
was remarkable m the«xteeme,aiTd asia colourist he was viyacioiis 
to the point of extravagance. At the same time in such pictures 
as •* La Vicaria and Choosing a Model,” and in some of his 
Moorish subjects, like ” The Snake Charmers ” and ” Moors 
play^mg with a Vultwre,” he showed himaeifi to bu' endowed with 
a sensitive appreciation of shades of character and a thorough 
understanding of the peculiarities of a nutranal type. His love 
of detail was instinctive, and he chose motives that gave him the 
fullest opportunity of displaying his readiness as a craftsman. 

Se« Daviffier, Fortuny , sa vie^ son aiuixre, sa correspondanoe^ 
(Paris, 1876) ; C. Yriarte, Fortuny {Artisteis oelibres seiieft) (I’ans, 
1889). (A, L. B.) 

PORT WATNE« a cky and the couaty-scat of Allen county, 
Indiana, II.S.A., loa m. N JE* of Indiaittpolw^ at die point where 
the St Josejrfi and St Mary’s rivers jom to form the Mfrtiniee 
j river. Pop. (1880) 26,880; (1890) 35,393,; (1900) 

1 whom 6791 were foreign-bom ; (1910, fcensus) 63,935. It is 
served by the Ciiufinnciti, Hamiltoii.&.Dayton, ^e Fort Wayne, 
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k ™ (about 770 ft. 

MKJVe sea-tevd) and level, and its land area was in 1906 a little 
more than 6 sq. m. The streets are laid out on a rectangular 
plan and bordered by a profusion of shade trees. The city has 
several parks, including Lawton Park (31 acres), in which there 
is a monument in honour of Major-General Henry Ware Lawton 
(1843-1899), who lived in Fort Wayne for a time, Lake Side 
Park (22 acres), Reservoir Park (13 acres), Piqua Park (i acre), 
and Old Fort Park (i acre), which is on the site of Old Port 
Wayne. The educational institutions include the German 
(Concordia Collegium (Lutheran), founded in 1839, and having 
220 students in 1908, and the state school for feeble-minded 
youth (1879). The city has a Carnegie library. Fort Wayne 
is one of the most important railway centres in the Middle West, 
and several railways maintain here their principal car and repair 
shops, which add greatly to the value of its manufacturing 
industries ; in 1905 it ranked first among the cities of the state 
in the value of cars constructed and repaired by steam-railway 
companies. The other manufactories include foundries and 
machine shops, iron and steel mills, knitting mills, planing mills, 
sash and door, car-wheel, electrical machintiry, and woodenware 
factories and flour mills. In 190:; the total value of the factory 
product of the city was $15,129,562, showing an increase of 
34*3 % since 1900. 

The Miami Indians had several villages in the immediate neigh 
bourhood, and the principal one, Kekionaga (Miami Town or 
CiTcat Miami Village), was situated on the E. bank of the St 
J oseph river, within the limits of the present city. On the E. bank 
of the St Mary’s a French trading post was built about 1680. In 
1749-1750 the French fort (I^rt Miami) was moved to the E. 
bank of the St Joseph. The English occupied the fort in 1 760 and 
Pontiac captured it in May 1763, after a siege of more than three 
months. In 1790 the Miami villages were destroyed. In Septem- 
ber 1794 General Anthony Wayne built on the S. bank of the 
Maumee river the stockade fort which was named in his honour, 
the site of which forms the present Old Fort Park. By the treaty 
of Greenville, concluded by General Wayne on the 3rd of August 
1795, ^ pi^ce of fa-od 6 sq. m. in area, including the tract of the 
Miami towns, was ceded to the United States, and free passage 
to Fort Wayne and down the Maumee to Lake Erie was 
guaranteed to the people of the United States by the Indians. 
By the treaty of Fort Wayne, concluded by General W. H. 
Harrison on the 7th of June 1803, the tract about Vincennes 
reserved to the United States by the treaty of Greenville was 
described and defined ; by the second treaty of Fort Wayne, 
concluded by Harrison on the 30th of September 1809, the, 
Indians sold to the United .States about 2,900,000 acres of land, 
mostly S.E. of the Wabash river. In Septerpber 1813 Fort 
Wayne was besieged by Indians, who withdrew on the arrival, 
on the 1 2th of September, of General Harrison with about 2700 
men from Kentucky and Ohio. The fort was abandoned on the 
19th of April 1819 and no trace of it remains. Th® first per- 
manent settlement here was made in 1815, and the village was 
an important fur-trading depot until 1830. The opening of the 
Wabash & Erie canal in 1843 stimulated its growth. A 'town was 
platted and was made the county-seat in 1834 ; and in 1840 
Fort Wayne was chartered as a city. 

See W. A. Brice, History of Fort Wayne (Ft. Wayne, 1868) ; John 
B. Dillon, History of Indiana^ from its Earliest Exploration by 
Europeans to the Close of the Territorial Government in tSt 6 (Indiana- 
polis, Ind., 1859) ; and Charles E. Slocum, Historv of the Maumee 
River Hasin, from the Earliest Accounts to its Organization into 
Counties (Defiance, Ohio, 1905), 

FORT WILLIAM, the principal town of Thunder Bay district, 
Ontario, Canada, 426 m. (by rail) E.S.E. of Winnipeg, on the 
Kaministiquia river, about a mile from Lake Superior. It 
is the lake terminus of the (Canadian Pacific railway, of the new 
(^rand Trunk Pacific railway, and of several steamship lines, 
Port Arthur, the terminus of the Canadian Northern railway, 
lies 4 m. to the N.£. Fort William contains numerous grain 


elevators, railway repair shops and docks, and has a large export 
|l trade in grain and other farm produce. Minerals are also 
exported from the mining district, of which it is the centre. 
Industries, such as saw, planing and flour mills, have also 
sprung up. The population was 4800 in 1901, but has since 
increased with great rapidity. 

FORT WILLIAM, a police burgh of Inverness-shire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901) 2087. It lies at the norlh-eastern end of Loch Linnhe, 
an arm of the sea, about 62 m. S.S.W. of Inverness by road or 
canal, and was, in bygone days, one of the keys of the Highlands, 
it is i22i m. N.E. of Glasgow by the West Highland railway. 
The fort, at first called Kilmallic, was built by General Monk in 
1655 to hold the Cameron men in subjection, and was enlarged 
in 1690 by General Hugh Mackay, who renamed it after William 
III., the burgh then being known as Maryburgh in honour of 
his queen. Here the perpetrators of the massacre of Glencoe 
met to share their plunder. The Jacobites unsuccessfully 
besieged it in 1715 and 1746. The fort was dismantled in i860, 
and demolished in 1890 to provide room for the railway and the 
station. Amongst the public buildings are the Belford hospital, 
public hall, court house and the low-level meteorological 
observatory, constructed in 1891, which was in connexion with 
the observatory on the top of Ben Nevis, until the latter was 
closed in 1904. Its great industry is distilling, and the dis- 
tilleries, about 2 m. N.hh, are a familiar feature in the landscape. 
Be>ond the railway sUition stands the obelisk to the memory 
of Ewen Maclachlan (1775-1822), the Gaelic poet, who was born 
in the parish. Fort William is a popular tourist resort and place 
of call for the steamers passing through the Caledonian canal. 
'Fhc town is the point from which the ascent of Ben Nevis— 4i m. 
E.S.E. as the crow flies — is commonly made. At Corpach, 
about 2 m. N., the Caledonian canal begins, the series of locks 
between here and Banavie— within little more than a mile- 
being known as “ Neptune’s Staircase.” Both the Lochy and 
the Nevis enter 1 /Och Linnhe immediately to the north of Fort 
William. A mile and a half from the town, on the Lochy, stands 
the grand old ruin of Inverlochy Castle, a massive quadrangular 
pile with a round lower at each corner, a favourite subject with 
landscape painters. Close by is the scene of the battle of the 
2nd of February 1645, in which Montrose completely defeated 
the earl of Argyll. The modern castle, in the Scottish Baronial 
style, ij m. to the N.E. of this stronghold and farther from the 
river, is the seat of Lord Abingcr. 

FORT WORTH, a city and the county-seat of Tarrant county, 
Texas, U.S.A., about 30 m. W. of Dallas, on the S. bank of the 
West Fork of the Trinity river. Pop. (1880) 6663 ; (1890) 
23,076; (1900) 26,688, of whom 1793 were foreign-born and 
4249 were negroes; (1910, census) 73,312. It is served by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, the Fort Worth & Denver City, 
the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, and the St Louis, San Francisco 
& Texas of the “ Frisco ” system, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
F6, the Houston & Texas Central, the International ST Great 
Northern, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the St Louis South- 
Western, the Texas & Pacific, and the Trinity & Brazos Valley 
(Colorado & Southern) railways. Fort Worth is beautifully 
situated on a level space above the river. It is the seat of Fort 
Worth University (coeducational), a Methodist Episcopal in- 
stitution, which was established as the Texas Wesleyan College 
in 1881, received its present name in 1889, comprises an academy, 
a college of liberal arts and sciences, a conservatory of music, a 
law school, a medical school, a school of commerce, and a depart- 
ment of oratory and elocution, and in 1907 had 802 students ; 
the Polytechnic College (coeducational ; Methodist Episcopal, 
South), which was established in 1890, has preparatory, collegiate, 
normal, commercial, and fine arts departments and a summer 
school, and in 1906 had 12 instructors and (altog^her) 696 
students ; the Texas masonic manual training school ; a kinder- 
garten training school ; St Andrews school (Protestant 
Episcopal), and St Ignatius Academy (Roman Catholic). There 
are several good business, municipal and county buildings, and 
a Carnegie library. On the 3rd of April 1909 a fire destroyed 
ten blocks in the centre of the city. Fort Worth lies in the 
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midst of a stock-raising and fertile agricultural r^ion ; there 
is an important stockyard and packing establishment just 
outside the city ; and considerable quantities of cotton are 
raised in the vicinity. Among the products are packed meats, 
flour, beer, trunks, crackers, candy, paint, ice, paste, cigars, 
clothing, shoes, mattresses, woven wire beds, furniture and 
overalls ; and there are foundries, iron rolling mills and tan- 
neries. In 1905 the total value of the city’s factor)^ product 
was $5,668,391, an increase of 62*5% since 1900; Fort 
Worth in 1900 ranked fifth among the cities of the state in the 
value of its factory product; in 1905 it ranked fourth. Fort 
Worth’s numerous railways have given it great importance 
as a commercial centre. The municipality owns and operates 
the waterworks and the electric-lighting plant. 

A military post was established here in 1849, being called 
first Camp Worth and then Fort Worth. It was abandoned in 
1853. A settlement grew up about the fort, and the city was 
incorporated in 1873. The fort and the settlement were named 
in honour of General William Jenkins Worth (i794-'i849), a 
native of Hudson, New York, who served in the War of 1812, 
commanded the United States forces against the Seminole 
Indians in 1841-1842, served under both General Taylor and 
General Scott in the Mexican War, distinguishing himself at 
Monterey (wliere he earned the brevet of major-general) and in 
other engagements, and later commanded the department of 
Teyr^s, in 1907 Fort Worth adopted a commission form of 
governmfmt. 

FORTY, the cardinal number equal to four tens. The word 
is derived from the O. Eng. je&werii^, a combination of jedwer, 
four, and an old form of “ ten,” used as a suffix, cf. Icel. 
till, Dan. //, ten, and Ger. vierzig, forty. 'J’he name “ The Forty ” 
has been given to various bodies composed of that number of 
members, particularly to a judicial body in ancient Athens, 
who tried small cases in the rural districts, and to a court of 
criminal jurisdiction and two civil appeal courts in the Venetian 
republic. 'I’he French Academy (.see Academies) has also been 
known as ” The Forty ” or ” The Forty Immortals.” The 
period just before the repeal of the corn laws in the United 
Kingdom is frequently alluded to, particularly by the free trade 
school, as the ” hungry forties ” ; and the “ roaring forties ” 
is a sailor’s name for the stormy region between the 40th and 
50th latitudes N. and S., but more particularly applied to the 
pf)rtion of the north Atlantic lying between those latitudes. 

FORUM (Lat. from foris, “ out of doors ”), in Roman 
antiquity, any open place used, like the Greek dyofm^ for the 
transaction of mercantile, judicial or political business, some- 
times merely as a promenade. It was level, rectangular in form, 
surrounded by porticoes, basilicas, courts of law and other 
public buildings. In the laws of the Twelve Tables the word is 
used of the vestibule of a tomb (Cicero, l)e le^ihus, ii. 24) ; in 
a Roman camp the forum was an open place immediately beside 
the praetoriiim ; and the term was no doubt originally applied 
generally to the space in front of any public building or gateway. 
In Rome (q.v.) itself, however, during the period of the early 
history, forum was almost a proper name, denoting the flat and 
formerly marshy space between the Palatine and (^pitoline hills 
(also called Forum Romanum), which probably even during the 
regal period afforded the accommodation necessary for such 
puijlic meetings as could not be held within the area Capitolina. 
In early times the Forum Romanum was used for athletic games, 
and over the porticoes were galleries for spectators ; there were 
abo shops of various kinds. But with the growth of the city 
and the increase of provincial business, more than one forum 
became necessary, and under the empire a considerable number 
of civilia (judicial) and venalta (mercantile) fora came into 
existence. In addition to the Forum Romanum, the Fora of 
Caesar and Augustus belonged to the former class ; the Forum 
hoariiim (cattle), holitorium (vegetable), piscarium (fish), 
pistorium (bread), vinarium (wine), to the latter. The I'ora of 
Nerva (also called iransitorium or perviurriy because a main road 
led through it to the Forum Romanum), Trajan, and Vespasian, 
although partly intended to facilitate the course of public 
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building supposed to have been tbe clothworkCtS CXCnAOgd, 
and at Timg^ in North Africa (a military colony foundecf under 
Trajan) the whole of the south side of the forum was occupied by 
shops. The forum was usually paved, and although on festal 
occasions chariots were probably driven through, it was not a 
thoroughfare and was enclosed by gates at the entrances, of 
which traces have been found at Pompeii. When the sites for 
new towns were being selected, that for the forum was in the 
centre, and the two main streets crossed one another close to 
but not through it. At Timgad the main streets are some 5 or 
6 ft. lower than the forum. The word forum frequently appears 
in the names of Roman market towns ; as, for example, in 
Forum Appii, Forum julii {Frejus), Forum Livii (Forli), Forum 
Sempronii (Fossombrone). These fora were distinguished from 
mere vtct by the possession of a municipal organization, which, 
however, was less complete than that of a prefecture. In legal 
phraseology, which distinguishes the forum commune from the 
forum prmlepatum, and the forum generate from the forum 
speciahy the word is practically e(]uivalent to ” court ” or 
“ jurisdiction.” 

For the fora at Rome, see Rome : Archaeology, and works quoted. 

FORUM APPll, an ancient post station on the Via Appia, 
43 m. S.E. of Rome, founded, no doubt, by the original con- 
structor of the road. Horace mentions it as the usual halt at 
the end of the first day’s journey from Rome, and describes it 
as full of boatmen and cheating innkeepers. The presence of 
the former was due to the fact that it was the starting-point of 
a canal which ran parallel to the road through the Pomptine 
Marshes, and was used instead of it at the time of Strabo and 
Horace (sec Appia, Via). It is mentioned also as a halting place 
in the account of Paul’s journey to Rome (Acts xxviii. 15). 
Under Nerva and Trajan the road was repaired ; one inscription 
records expressly the paving with silex (replacing the former 
gravelling) of the section from Tripontium, 4 m. N.W., to Forum 
Appii ; the bridge near Tripontium was similarly repaired, and 
that at Forum Appii, though it bears no inscription, is of the 
same style. Only scanty relics of antiquity have been found 
here ; a post station was placed here by Pius VI. when the Via 
Appia was reconstructed. (T. As.) 

FORUM CLODll, a post station on the Via Clodia, about 
23 m. N.W. of Rome (not 32 m. as in the Antonine llin€rary)y 
situated above the western bank of the Lacus Sabatinus (mod. 
Lake of Bracciano), and connected with the Via Cassia at 
Vacanae by a branch road which ran round the N. side of the 
lake {Ann, Inst., 1859, 43). The site is marked by the church of 
SS. Marcus, Marcianus and Liberatus, which was founded in the 
8th or 9th century a.d. Inscriptions mentioning the Foro- 
Clodienses have come to light on the spot ; and an inscription 
of the Augustan period, which probably stood over the door of a 
villa, calls the place Pausilypon—a name justified by the beauty 
of the site. 

See Notieie degli scavi (1889), 5 ; D. VagUeri, ibid, (1895), 342. 

FORUM TRAIANI (mod. Fordongianus), an ancient town of 
Sardinia, on the river I'hyrsus (Tirso), and a station on the 
Roman road through the centre of the island from Carales to 
Olbia and Turris Libisonis. Many of its ruins have been 
destroyed since i860. The best preserved are the baths, erecteo 
over hot mineral springs. The tanks for collecting the watei 
and the large central piscina are noteworthy. The bridge over 
the Tirso has been to some extent modernized. On the opposite 
bank are the scanty remains of an amphitheatre. Not far off 
is a group of nuraghiy of which that of St Barbara in the commune 
of Villanova Truschedda is one of the finest. 

See Taramelli in Notizie degli scavi (1903), 469. 

FOSBROKE, THOMAS DUDLEY (1770-1842), English anti- 
quary, was born in London on the 27th of May 1770. He was 
educated at St Paul’s school and Pembroke College, Oxford^, 
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gmduivtimg M,A. n ^ tlxat yacr he ma ordained aad 
became came of Hansk^, iAcmttsUaiiiugt, atahene he rooemad 
till iRso. He then Temcer^ to Woliord in Merefardshite, laoid 
remained tliere the rest vf his Iffe^ os cuotte till 3783a, and aiter- 
wards as vitm. His first .important work, iMisk Mmaehism 
(2 vols., 1802), was & coonpilatom^ from mamuacripts in the 
British Museum and Bodleian libraries, of facts relaling to 
English monastic life. In 1799 Fosbroke had been elected 
fellow of the Society otf Antiquaries, Tlie work for which he 
is best remembered, the Entyclapaedia of AnfufuUm, appeared 
in 1824. A sequel to this, Foretpi Topo^afhy^ was published 
in 1828. Fosbroke published mitny other volumes. Be died 
at Walford on the ist of January 28^. 

FOSCARl, FRANOGSeO (1373-1457), doge of Venice, belonged 
to a noble Venetian family, and held many of the highest offices 
of the republic — ambassad ir, president of the Forty, member 
of the ('ouncil of Ten, inquisitor, procurator of St Mark, aovo- 
^adore di comun, ^c. HLs first wife was Maria Priuli and his 
second Maria Nani ; of his many children all save one son 
(Jacopo) died young. But although a capable administrator 
he was ambitious and adventurous, and the reigning doge 
Tommaso Mocenigo, when speaking on his deaithbed of the 
various candidates for the succession, warned the council against 
electing Foscari, who, he said, would perpetually plunge the 
republic into disastrous and costly wars. NevertWess Foscari 
was elected (1423) and reigned for thirly-four years. In pro- 
claiming the new doge the customary formula W'hicli recognized 
the people’s share in the appointment and asked for their 
approval — the last vcfrtige of popular government— was finally 
dropped. 

Foscari’s reign hcTfc <nit Mocenigo’s warning and was full of 
wars on l^e terra and through tfie doge’s influence Venice 
joined the Florentines in their campaign again.'rt Milan, wliich was 
carried on whh varying succjess for ei^t years. Jaa 1430 an 
attempt was made on Foacari’s life by a noble to whom he had 
refused an appointment ; and three years later a conspiracy of 
young bloods to fjecure the varkius offices for tlieraselvEs by 
illicit intrigues was discovered. These emits, as wdl as tfaie 
long and expensive wars and the unsatisfactory state of Venetian 
finances, induced Foscari to ask permission to abdicate, which 
was, however, refused . 1 n 1 444 began that long domestic tragedy 
by which the name of Foscari has become famous. The doge’s 
son Jacopo, a cultivated and intelligent but frivolous and 
irresponsible youth, was in that year accused of the .serious 
crime of having accepted presents from various citizens and 
foreign princes who either desired government appointments or 
wished to influence the policy of the republic, Jacopo escaped, 
hut was tried in contumacy before the Council of Ten and 
condemned to be exiled to Napoli di Komania (Niuiplia.) and 
to have his property oonfisoa^. But the execution of the 
sentence was delayed, m he was lying ill at Trieste, and eventually 
the penalty was commuted to banishment at XitviM (1446). 
Four yeans later Ermoloo Donato, a distinguished oi^iol who 
had been a member of the Ten at the time of the U»al, was 
assassinated and Jacopo Foscari was suspected of complicity 
in the deed. After a long inquiry he was brought to trial for 
the second time, and although adl the ^dence ckwrly pomted 
to his guilt the judges cowid not obtann a o«iifossk)ii frota the 
accused, and so merely banished him to Cwidia itn the rust of bis 
life, with a pensiem of two himdrod ducats a year. In 2456 the 
council received information from the rector (governor) of Candia 
to the effect that Jacopo Foscari ha>d been in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the duke of Milan and the sultan of Turkey. 
He was summoned to Venice, tried amd condemned to a yew’s 
imprisonment, to be followed by a return to his place of exile. 
His aged father was allowed to see him while in prison, and to 
Jacopo’s entreaties that he should obtain a full pardon for him, 
he replied advising him to bear his punishment without protest. 
When the year was up Jacopo returned to Candia, where he died 
in January 1457. The doge was overwhelmed with grief art Ifik 
bereavement arid became quit* incapable of attending to busi- 
ness, Consequently the counefl decided to ask him to abdicate ; 1 


at fint he itSnstd, but was finally obliged to eoafiona to thar 
I wkhes .and leehed on a yearly pension ef .1500 ^dueato. Within 
a week Bosquale Mahpkro was elected in his place and two dtaiya 
laiar (1st d NovembOT 1457) Francesco Foscani was dead. 

Tiie Btory is a very sad and pathetic one, .hut logond has added 
maiw picturesque though quite apocryphal details, most of them 
tending to show the iniquity and liarslincss of Jacopo’s judges and 
accusers, whereas, as we have shown, he was treated with exceptional 
leniency. Tlie most accurate account is contained in S. Romania'^ 
Stofia dacumentata di Venezia, lib. x. cap. iv, vii. and x. (Venice, 
T855) ; where the original autiiorities are quoted ; see also Berlan, 
1 dm Foscari (Turin, 1852). Among the poetical works on the 
subject Byron's tragedy is the most famous (1821), and Boger’a 
poem Jtnfv (1821) ; Giuseppe Verdi composed an opera on the 
.subject cntitletl I due Foscari. (L. O.*) 

FOSCOLO, UGO (1778-1827), Italian writer, was born at 
Zante in the Ionian isles on the 26th of January 3778. On the 
death of his father, a physician at Spaiatro, in Dalmatia, the 
family removed to Venice, and in the University of Padua 
Foscolo prosecuted the studies begun in the Dalmatian grammar 
school. 'Fhe fact that amongst his Paduan masters was the abbe 
Osarotti, whose version of Ossian had made that work highly 
popular in Italy, was not without influence on Foscolo’s literary 
tastes, and his early knowledge of modern facilitated his studies 
in ancient Greek. His literary ambition revealed itself by tlie 
appearance in 1707 of his tragedy Tieste — a production which 
obtained a certain degree of success, h'oscolo, who, frcnii 
causes not clearly expkiined, had clianged his Chri.stian name 
Niccolo lo that of Ugo, now began to take an active part in the 
stormy political discussions which the fall of the republic of 
Venice had provoked, lie was a prominent member of tlic 
national committees, and addre.ssed an ode to Napoleon the 
liberator, expecting from tlDC military successes of the French 
general, net merely the overtbro-w of theiiffete Vtsuetian oligarchy;, 
but the establishment of a free republican government. 

The treaty of Campo Formic (17th Oct. 1797), by which 
Napoleon handed Venice over to the Austrians, gave a rude 
shock to Fascolo, but did not quite destroy his .hojxis. The state 
of mind produced l>y that shock is reflected in the Letters of 
Jaeapo Ortis (1798), a species of political WerUnir ^ — for tlie licro 
of Foscok) embodies tlw? mental snfierings and siikiclc of an 
undccxiived Italian patriot just as the hero of Guetlie places before 
us tlie too delicate sensitiveness embittering and at last cutting 
short the life of a private Ciermun scholar. The stcty of Ft^scolo, 
like that of Goethe, had a groundwork of nu'lancholy fact. 
Jacopo Ortis had been a real jiersonage ; he was a young student 
of l^ua, and committed suicide there under circumstances 
akin to those described by Foscolo. At this period Foscolo’.** 
mind appears to Imve been only too familiar with the thouglit 
of suicide. Cato and the many classical examples uf scU-destruc- 
tinn scattered through the pages of riutardi appealed to the 
inuiginations of young Italian patriots as they had done in France 
to those of the heroes and heroines of the Gdroriclc. In die case 
of Foscolo, as in that of Goethe, the effect produced on the 
writer’s mind by the camposition of the work saems to have been 
beudiciai. He had seon the ideal of a great natkxial future 
rudely shattered ; but he did not despair of his country, and 
sought relief in now turning to gmxi on the ickal of a great national 
port. At Milan, whither lie repaired after the fall of Venice, he 
was engaged in other literary pursuits besides the composition 
of Qrtis, The friendship (formed there wit 1 a the great poet Parini 
WOB ever sdterwands remembered with pride and gratitude. 
I'he 'friendship fornned with another edebrated Milaiicae poet soon 
gaw place to a feeling of bitter enmity. Still hoping that his 
oonntiy would be freed by Napoleon, he served m a volwiteer 
in the French army, took part m the bartle of the Trebbk and 
the sie|^ jof (^noa, was wounded and made priaoner. When 
released he reOamed to Milsm, and tkore gerue the last touches 
tx> his OritSy pubkshofd a tzanslation of and cenuaientary upon 
CaUimaehus, oommenned a version of the Iliad., .and began bis 
translation of Smiirmnkd fmwmy. The result of a 

memorarydum prepared for Lyono, where, aktsg with other 
liairon defegates, he was to have Irnid before lAapoleott the Mato 
of Italy, only ppov»d that the views cherished by him for hu 
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ountry were too hold to be even submitted to the dictator of 
^ranoe. The year 1*807 witnessed the appearance of his Cofme 
ui sepolcn, of which the entire spirit and language may be 
[escribed as a sublime effort to seek refuge in the past from the 
misery of the present and the darkness of the future. The 
flighty dead are summoned from their tombs, as ages before 
hey had been in the masterpieces of Greek oratory, to fight 
gain the battles of their country. The inaugural lecture on 
he origin and duty of literature, delivered by Foscolo in Januaty 
809 when appointed to the chair of Italian eloquence at Pavia, 
^as conceived in the same spirit. In this lecture Foscolo urged 
is young countrymen to study letters, not in ol)edience to 
cademic traditions, but in their relation to individual and 
lational life and growth. The sensation produced by this 
jcture had no slight share in provoking the decree of Napoleon 
►y which the chair of national eloquence was abolished in all the 
talian universities. Soon afterwards Foscolo’s tnigedy of Ajax 
iras represented but with little success at Milan, and its supposed 
llusions to Napoleon rendering the author an object of suspicion, 
le was forced to remove from Milan to Tuscany. The chief 
ruits of his stay in Florence are the tragedy of Ricciarda, tlie 
)de to the Graces, left unfinished, and the completion of his 
ersion of the SetHimenial Journey (1813). Ilis version of Sterne 
3 an importiint feature in his personal history. When serving 
nth. the French he had been at the Boulogne camp, and had 
raversed much of the ground gone over by Vorick ; and in his 
nemoir of Didimo Cherico, to w'hom the version is ascribed, 
le throws much curious light on his owm character. He returned 
0 Milan in 1813, until the entry of the Austrians ; thcncc he 
massed into Switzerland, where he wrote a fierce satire in Latin 
in his political and literary opponents ; and finally he sought the 
bores of England at the close of 1816. 

During the eleven years passed by Foscolo in London, until 
ils death tliere, he enjoyed all the social distinction which the 
nost brilliant circles of the English capital confer on forci^ers 
if political and literary renown, and experienced all the misciy 
vhich follows on a disregard of the first conditions of domestic 
conomy. His contributions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
ieviews, his dissertations in Italian on tlie text of Dante and 
Boccaccio, and still more his English e,ssays on Petrarch, of 
vhich the value was enhanced by Lady Dacrc’s admirable 
ranslalions of some of Petrarch’s finest sonnets, lieightcncd his 
irevious fame as a man of letters. But his w\ant of care and 
uretliought in pecuniary matters involved him in much em- 
)arrassment, and at last consigned him to a prison ; and when 
eleased lue felt bitterly the change in his social position, and the 
coldness now shown to him by many whom he had been 
accustomed to regard as friends. His general bearing in society 
—if we may accept on this point tlu; testimony of so keen an 
)b5erver and so tolerant, a man as Sir Walter Scott-^-had im- 
lappily not been such as to gain and retain lasting friendships, 
Te died at Turiiham Green on the loth of October 1827. Forty- 
our years after his death, in 1871, his remains were brought to 
[Horcnce, and with all the pride, pomp and circumstance of a 
jreat national mourning, found their final resting-place beside 
;he monuments of Mucchiavelli and Alfieri, of Michelangelo 
ind Galileo, in Italy’s Westminster Abbey, the church of Santa 
>oce. To that solemn national tribute Foscolo was fully 
mtitled. For the originality of his thoughts and the splendour 
Df his diction his country honours him as a great classic author, 
tie had assigned to the literature of his nation higher aims than 
my which it previously recognized. With all his defects of 
:haracter, and llnough all his vicissitudes of fortune, he was 
ilways a sincere and courageous patriot. 

Ample materials for the study of Foscolo’s character and career 
may be found in the complete series of his works published in 
Florence by Lc Monnier. The series consists of Prose leUerarie, 
(4 vols,, 1850) : Episiolario {3 vols., 1854) ; Prose politiche (i voL, 
1850) ; Poesie (1 vol., 1836) ; Lettere di Ortis (i vol., i8j8) ; Sag^ 
ii crilica sloriro-htieraria (1st vol., 1859; 2nd vol., 1862). To tliis 
series must be added the very interesting work published at Leghorn 
In 1876, Leiterc inedite del roseola, del Giordani, e della Signora di 
Stael, a Vincenzo Monti. The work published at Florence in th* 
summer of 1878, Vita di Ugo Foscolo, di Pellegrino Artusi, throws 
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much doubt on the genuineness of the text in Folio's writings a 9 
ffiven in tlie complete Florence edition, whilst it furnishes some 
Curious and original illustrations of Foscolo’s familiarit>" with the 
English language. (J. M. S.) 

FOSS, EDWARD (1787-1870), English lawyer and biographer, 
was bom in London on the i6th of October 1787* He was a 
solicitor by profession, and on his retirement from practice in 
1840, he devoted himself to the study of legal antiquities. His 
J lodges of England (9 vols., 1848-1864) is a standard work, 
characterized by accuracy and extensive research. Biographia 
Juridica, a Biographical Dictionary of English Judges, appeared 
shortly after his death. He assisted in founding the Incorporated 
Law Society, of which he was president in 1842 and 1843. He 
died of apoplexy on the 27th of July 1870. 

FOSSANO, a town and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, 
in the province of Cuneo, 15 m. N.E. of it by rail, 1180 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. (1901) 7696 (town), 18,175 (commune). It has 
an imposing castle with four towers, begun by Filippo d’Acaia 
in 1314. The cathedral was reconstructed at the end of the 
i8th century. The place began to acquire some importance in 
the 13th century. It appears as a commune in 1237, but in 
1251 had to yield to Asti. It finally surrendered in 1314 to 
Fiilippo d’Acaia, whose successor handed it over to the house of 
Savoy. It lies on the main line from Turin to Cuneo, and has 
a branch line to Mondovi. 

FOSSANUOVA, an abbey of Italy, in the province of Rome, 
near the railway station of Sonnino, 64 m. S.E. of Rome. It 
is the finest example of a Cistercian abbey, and of the Burgundian 
Early Gothic style, in Italy, and dates from the end of the 12th 
to the end of the 13th century. Tie church (1187-1208) is 
closely similar to that of Casamari. The other conventual 
buildings also are noteworthy. Thomas Aquinas died here in 
1274 * 

Sec C. Enlart, Origines francatscs de Varchitccture gothique en 
Italie (Paris, 1894) [hihhoihique des cooks pan^aises a'Aihhies et 
de Pome, fasc. 06 ). 

FOSfiE (or Foss) WAY, the Early English name of a Roi^n 
road or series of roads in Britain, used later by the English, 
running from Lincoln by Leicester and Bath to Exeter. Almost 
aU the Roman line is still in use as modern road or lane. It 
passes from Lincoln through Newark and Leicester (the Roman 
Uaiae) to High Cross ( Tenonae), where it intersects W’atling Street 
at a point often called “ the centre of England.” Hence it runs to 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Cirencester, Bath and Ilchester, crosses 
the lulls near Chard, Axminstcr and Honiton, and enters Exeter. 
Antiquaries have taken it farther, usually to Totnes, but without 
warrant. (See further under Ermine Street.) ^ (F. J. H.) 

FOSSICK (probably an English dialectical expression, meaning 
fussy or troublesome), a term applied by the gold diggers of 
Australia to the search for gold by solitary individuals, in 
untried localities or in abandoned diggings. A “ fossicker,*^ 
or pocket miner, is one who buys up the right to search old 
claims, in the hope of finding gold overlooked by previous 
diggers. 

FOSSOMBRONE (anc. Forum Senipronii), a town and episcopal 
see of tlie Marches, Italy, in the province of Pesaro and Urbino, 
II rn. E.S.IL of the latter by road, 394 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1901) town, 7531, commune, 10,847. lown is situated 

in the valley of the Metauro, in the centre of fine scenery, at the 
meeting-point of roads to Fano, to the Furlo pass and Fossato 
di Vico (the ancient Via Flaminia), to Urbino and to Sinigaglia, 
the last crossing the river by a fine bridge. The cathedral, 
rebuilt in 1772-1784, contains the chief work of the sculptor 
Domenico Rosselli of Rovezzano, a richly sculptured ancona 
of 1480. S. Francesco has a lunette by him over the portal. 
The library, founded by a nephew of Cardinal Passionei, contains 
some antiquities. Above the town is a medieval castle. There 
is a considerable trade in silk. 

The ancient Forum Sempronii lay about 2 m. to the N.E^ 
at S. Martino al Piano, where remains still exist. It was a station 
on the Via Flaminia and a muntcipium. The date of its founda- 
tion is not known. Excavations in 1879-1 88p led to the discovery 
of a house and of other buildings on the ancient road (At 
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in Noit»ie itgH setttii, 1880, 458), It already had 
4 hish^ in the years 499 ^^ 03 . In 1295 Mftlatesta obtainetL 
Msseaiion of it, ^d k^t it until 1444, when it was sold, with 
repaifo, to Federico (U Hontefeltro nl Urbino, and with the 
latter it passed to the papacy under Urban VIII. in 1631. 

F0860MB1|0N1» V1TT0R10> Count (1754-1844), Tuscan 
statesman and jna^matician, was bom at Arezzo. He was 
educated ^t the university of Pisa, where he devoted himself 
particulaify to mathematips* obtained an official appoint- 
mei^vln Tuscany in ijBij apd twelve years later was entrusted 


^ t^iVal di Chiatta^ pyiiishifih subject had published a treatise 
in 1,7^. In 1796 ha weie tnade minister for foreign affairs, but 
9^ Ibe Fien^ of Tuscany in 1799 he fled to Sicily. 

the duchy, into the ephemeral kingdom 

of £truna,; 4 lh!^Hdie queen-regjent Maria L^a, he was ap- 
;>ointed president of the commission of finance. In 1809 he went 
to Paris as one of the senators for Tuscany to pay homage to 
Napoleon, He was made president of the legislative commission 
on the restoration of the grand duke Ferdinand III. in 1814, 
and subsequently prime minister, which position he retained 
under the grimd duke Leopold II. His administration, which 
was only terminated by his death, greatly contributed to promote 
the well-being of the country. He was the real master of Tuscany, 
and the bases of his rule were equality of all subjects before the 
law, honesty in the administration of justice and toleration of 
opinion, but he totally neglected the moral improvement of the 
people. At the age of seventy-eight he married, and twelve 
years afterwards died, in 1844. 

Bibliography. — Gino Capponi, II Conte V. Fossombroni^ A. von 
Reumont, GeschiefUe Toscanas unter dem Hause Lothringen-Habsburg 
(Gotha, 1877) ; Zobi, Storia civile della Toscana (Florence, 1850- 
^^,53) I Gaiootti, Delle Leggi e delV amministrazione della Toscana 
(Florence, 1847) ; Baldasseroni, Leopoldo II. (Florence, 1871) ; see 
also under Capponi, Gino ; Ferdinand III., of Tuscany, and 
Leopold II., of Tuscany. (L. V.*) 

FOSTER, SIR CLEMENT LE NEVE (1841-1904), English 
geologist and mineralogist, the second son of Peter Le Neve 
Foster (for many years secretary of the Society of Arts), was 
born at Camberwell on the 23rd of March 1841. After receiving 
his early education at Boulogne and Amiens, he studied succes- 
sively at the Royal School of Mines in London and at the mining 
college of Freiburg in Saxony. In i860 he joined the Geological 
Survey in England, working in the Wealden area and afterwards 
in Derbyshire. Conjointly with William Topley (1841-1894) 
he communicated to the Geological Society of London in 1865 
the now classic paper “ On the superficial deposits of the Valley 
of the Medway, with remarks on the Denudation of the Weald.'' 
In this paper the sculpturing of the Wealden area by rain and 
rivers was ably advocated. Retiring from the Geological 
Survey in 1865, Foster devoted his attention to mineralogy 
and mining in Cornwall, Egypt and Venezuela,, In 1872 he was 
appointed an inspector of mines under the home . office for 
the S.W. of England, and in 1880 he was transferred to the N. 
Wales district. In 1890 he was appointed professor mining 
at the Royal College of Science and he held this post until the 
close of his life. His later work is embodied largely in the reports 
on mines and quarries issued annually by the home office. He 
was distinguished for his extensive scientific and practical 
knowledge of metalliferous mining and stone quarrying. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1892 and was knighted in 1903. While 
investigating the cause of a mining disaster in the Isle of Man 
in 1897 his constitution suffered much injury from carbonic- 
oxide gas, and he never fully recovered from the effects. He 
died in London on the 19th of April 1904. He published Ore and 
Stone Mining, 1894 (ed. 5, 1904) ; and The Elements of Mining 
and Quarrying, 1903. 

FOSTER, GEORGE EULAS (1847- ), Canadian politician 

and financier, was bom in New Brunswick on the 3rd of 
September 1847, of U.E. Loyalist descent. After a brilliant 
university career at the university of Brunswick, at Edinburgh 
and Heidelberg, he returned to Canada and taught in various 
local schools, eventually becoming professor of classics and 


history in the local university. In x86a he became Con.servative 
rnemfer for King’s County, N.B., in the Dominion parliament, 
and in 1885 entered the camnet of Sir John Macdonald as minister 
of marine and fisheries ; in 1888 Mcame minister of finance, 
which position he held till the defeat of his party in 1896. A 
careful atTd even brilliant financier, and a keen debater, he 
became known as a strong believer in protection for Canadian 
industries and in preferential trade withm the British empire. 

FOSTER, JOHN (1770-1843), English author and dissenting 
minister, generally known as the Essayist,^* was bom in a small 
farmhouse near Halifax, Yorkshire, on the X7th of September 
1770. Partly from constitutional causes, but partly also from 
the want of proper companions, as well as from the grave and 
severe habits of his parents, his earlier years were enshrouded 
in a somewhat gloomy and sombre atmosphere, which was never 
afterwards wholly dissipated. His youthful energy, finding no 
proper outlet, developed within him a tendency^ to morbid 
intensity of thought and feeling ; and, according to his own 
testimony, before he was twelve years old he was possessed of 
a ** painful sense of an awkward but entire individuality.” 

The small income accruing to Foster's parents from their 
farm they supplemented by weaving, and at an early age he 
began to assist them by spinning wool by the hand wheel, and 
from his fourteenth year by weaving double stuffs. Even “ when 
a child,” however, he had the “ feelings of a foreigner in the 
place ” ; and though he performed his monotonous task with 
conscientious diligence, he succeeded so indifferently in fixing 
his wandering thoughts upon it that his work never without 
difficulty passed the ordeal of inspection. He had acquired a 
great taste for reading, to gratify which he sometimes shut 
himself up alone in a barn, afterwards working at his loom 
“ like a horse,” to make up for lost time. He had also at this 
period ” a passion for making pictures with a pen.” Shortly 
after completing his seventeenth year he become a member of 
the Baptist church at Hebden Bridge, with which his parents 
were connected; and with the view of preparing himself for 
the ministerial office he began about the same time to attend 
a seminary at Brearley Hall conducted by his pastor Dr Fawcett. 

After remaining three years at Brearley Hall he was admitted 
to the Baptist ('ollege, Bristol, and on finishing his course of 
study at this institution he obtained an engagement at Ncwcastle- 
on-'J’yne, where he preached to an audience of less than a hundred 
persons, in a small and dingy room situated near the river at the 
top of a flight of steps called Tuthill Stairs. At Newcastle he 
remained only three months. In the beginning of 1793 he pro- 
ceeded to Dublin, where, after failing as a preacher, he attempted 
to revive a classical and mathematical school, but with so little 
success that he did not prosecute the experiment for more than 
eight or nine months. From 1797 to 1799 he was minister of a 
Baptist church at Chichester, but though he applied himself 
with more earnestness and perseverance than formerly to the 
discharge of his ministerial duties, his efforts produced little 
apparent impression, and the gradual diminution of his hearers 
necessitated his resignation. After employing himself for a few 
months at Battersea in the instruction of twenty African youths 
brought to England by Zachary Macaulay, with the view of 
having them trained to aid as missionaries to their fellow-country- 
men, he in 1800 accepted the charge of a small congregation at 
Downend, Bristol, where he continued about four years. In 
1804, chiefly through the recommendation of Robert Hall, hr 
became pastor of a congregation at Frome, but a swelling in tht 
thyroid gland compelled him in 1806 to resign his charge. In the 
same year he published the volume of Essays on which his 
literary fame most largely if not mainly rests. They were 
written in the form of letters addressed to the la^ whom he 
afterwards married, and consist of four papers, — *^ 0 n a Man 
writing Memoirs of himself ” ; “On Decision ot Character ” ; 
“ On the ApplicatiiM of the Epithet Romantic ” ; and “ On some 
Causes by which Evangelical Religion has been rendered un- 
acceptable to Men of Cultivated Taste.” The success of this 
work was immediate, and was so considerable that on resigning 
his charge he determined to adopt literature as his professiocu 
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The Ecleette Review Hie only perMtcal with which he estab- 
lished a connexion; but his contributions to that joumali 
which were begun in 1807, number no fewer than 185 articles. 
Dn his marriage in Majr 1808 he removed to Bourton-on-the- 
Water, a small village in Gloucestershire, where he remained 
till 1817, when he returned to Downend and resumed his duties 
to his old congregation. Here he published in xSao his Esiay 
on Popular Ignorance, which was the enlargement of a sermon 
[Hi^indly preached oA behalf of the British and Foreign School 
Society. In 1821 he removed to Stapleton near Bristoli.and in 
1822 he be^an a ' series of fortnighUy lectures at Broadmead 
chapel, Bristol, which were afterwvurds published., the 
lettlement of Robert Hell at Bristol this Service was disoontsmicd, 
ss in such circumstances it appeared to Foster to be altogether 
iQperfluous and even bordering on impertinent.’* The health 
[)f Foster during the later years of his life was somewhat inhrmj 
the result chieny of the toil and effort of literary composition ; 
and the death of his only son, his wife and the greater number 
[>f his most intimate friends combined with his wdily ailments 
to lend additional sombreness to his manner of regarding the 
events and arrangements of the present world — ^the ** visage of 
death ” being almost his “ one remaining luminary.” He died 
at Stapleton on the 15th of October 1843. 

The cast of Foster’s mind was meditative and reflective rather 
than logical or metaphysical, and though holding moderately 
Calvinistic views, his language even in preaching very seldom 
took the mould of theological forms. Though always retaining 
his connexion with the Baptist denomination, the evils result- 
ing from organized religious communities seemed to him so 
great that he came to be ” strongly of opinion that churches are 
useless and mischievous institutions, and the sooner they are 
dissolved the better.” The only Christian observances which 
he regarded as of any importance were public worship and the 
Lord’s Supper, and it so happened that he never administered 
the ordinance of baptism. His cast of thought is largely coloured 
by a constant reference to the “ endless future.” He was a firm 
believer in supernatural appearance.=j, and cherished a longing 
hope that a ray of light from the other world might sometimes 
iti this way be vouchsafed to mortals. As a writer he was most 
painstaking and laborious in his choice of diction, and his style 
has its natural consequent defects, though the result is eloquent 
in its way. 

Besides the works already alluded to, Foster was the author of a 
Discourse on Missions {1818) ; “ Introductory Kssay " to Dod- 
dridge's Rise and Progress of Religion (1825) ; “ Observations on 
Mr Hall’s Character as a Preacher,’ prefixed to the collected edition 
3f Hall’s Works (1832) ; an ” Introduction ” to a pamphlet by Mr 
Marshman on the Serampore Missionaries ; several political letters 
Lo the Morning Chronicle^ and contributions to the Eclectic Review, 
|)ubli-»hed i)osthumously in 2 vols., 1844. Ilis Life and Corre- 
spondence, edited by J. E. Ryland, was published in 1846. 

FOSTER, SIR MICHAEL (1836-1907), English physiologist, 
ivas born at Huntingdon on the 8th of March 1836. After 
^aduating in medicine at London University in 1859, he began 
to practise in his native town, but in 1867 he returned to London 
IS teacher of practical physiology at University College, where 
two years afterwards he became professor. In 1870 he was 
appointed by Trinity College, Cambridge, to its praelectorship in 
physiology, and thirteen years later he I’lecame the first occupant 
of the newly-created chair of physiology in the university, 
holding it till 1903. He excelled as a teacher and administrator, 
and had a very large share in the organization and development 
af the Cambridge biological school. From i88i to 1903 he was 
one of the secretaries of the Royal Society, and in that capacity 
exercised a wide influence on the study of biology in Great 
Britain. In 1899 he was created K.C.B., and served as president 
of the British Association at its meeting at Dover. In the 
following year he was elected to represent the university of 
London in parliament. Though returned as a Unionist, his 
political action was not to be dictated by party considerations, 
and he gravitated towards Liberalism ; but he played no 
prominent part in parliament and at the election of 1906 was 
defeated. His chief writings were a Textbook of Physiolof^y 


(1876), which became a standard work, and Ledures on ike 
\Hisieiy of Physiology in ike idtk, lyih and Jtilk Centuries C1901), 
which consisted of lectures delivered at the Cooper Medical 
College, $«i Francisco, in 1900. He died suddenly in London 
on the 29th of January 1907. 

F08TB!t» MYLEB BIRKST (1825-189^), Ei^lish painter, 
was bom at North Shields. At the of sixteen he entere<l the 
workshop of Ebenezer Landells, a wood engraver, with wh^ 
he work^ for six years as an iUustraliye ^caughtsman, devoting 
himself mainly to , landscape. During riie succeeding fifteen 
years he became famous as aprolific and accpn^pli^d illustratpr» 
put about i86x abandoned lUnstnation for paitf%tpd gam^ 
wide popularity by his pictures, chiefly m df 

landse^^ and rustic subject, widx ^ures, mainly. i^dren. 
He was diected in x86o associate and in 1862 full member 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. His work is 
able for its delicacy and minute finish, and for its daintiness aiu^ 
pleasantness of sentiment. 

See Birkei Foster, his Life and Work (extra number of the Art 
Journal) by Marcus B. Huish (1890), an interesting sketch; and 
Birket Foster, R.W.S., by H. M. Cundall (London, 1906), a very 
complete and fully illustrated biography. 

FOSTER, STEPHEN COLLINS (1826-1864), American song 
and ballad writer, was bom near Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
4th of July 1826. He was the youngest child of a merchant of 
Irish descent who became a member of the state legislature 
and was related by marriage to President Buchanan. Stephen 
early showed talent for music, and played upon the flpgeolet, 
the guitar and the banjo; he also acquired a fair knowledge 
of French and German. He was sent to school in Towanda, 
Pennsylvania, and later to Athens, Pennsylvania, and when 
thirteen years old he wrote the song ” Sadly to Mine Heart 
Appealing.” At sixteen he wrote ” Open thy Lattice, Love ” ; 
at seventeen he entered his brother’s business house, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he remained about three years, composing meanwhile 
such popular pieces as ” Old Uncle Ned,” ” O Susannah ! ” and 
others. He then adopted song-writing as a profession. His chief 
successes were songs written for the negro melodists or Christy 
minstrels. Besides those mentioned the following attained 
great popularity : “ Nelly was a Lady,” ” Old Kentucky Home,” 
” Old Folks at'Home,” “ Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” &c. 
For these and other songs the composer received considerable 
sums, ” Old Folks at Home ” bringing him, it is said, 15,000 
dollars. For most of his songs Foster wrote both songs and music. 
In 1850 he married and moved to New York, but soon returned 
to Pittsburg. His reputation rests chiefly on his negro melodies, 
many of which have been popular on both sides of the Atlantic 
and sung in many tongues. ” Old Black Joe,” the last of these 
negro melodies, appeared in 1861. His later songs were senti- 
mental ballads. Among these are “ Old Dog Tray,” ” Gentle 
Annie,” ” Willie, we have missed you,” &c. His ” Come where 
my Love lies Dreaming ” is a well-known vocal quartet. Al- 
though as a musician and composer Foster has little claim to high 
rank, his song-writing gives him a prominent place in the modern 
developments of popular music. He died at New York on the 
13th of January 1864. 

FOSTORIA, a city, partly in Seneca, partly in Hancock, and 
partly in Wood county, Ohio, U.S.A., 35 m. S by E. of Toledo. 
Pop. (1890) 7070; (1900)7730 (584 foreign born); (1910) 9597 * 
It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York, Chicago & 
St Louis, the Ohio Central, the Lake Erie & Western, and the 
Hocking Valley railways, and by two intcrurban electric lines. 
The city is situated in an agricultural region, and oil abounds in 
the vicinity. Among the city’s manufactures are glass, flour, 
planing mill products, brass and iron, carriages, barrels, incan- 
descent lamps, carbons, wire nails and fences, automobile 
engines and parts, railway torpedoes and muslin underww. 
The waterworks are owned and operated by the municipality. 
In 1832, upon the coming of the first settlers, two towns, Rome 
and Risdon, were laid out on the site of what is now Fostoria. 
A bitter rivalry arose between them, but they were finally united 
under one government, and the city thus formed was named in 
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honour of Charies W. Foster, whose son Charles Foster (rSaS- [ it is made to rotate with its xim between the poles of a magnet^ 
1904), governor of the state from 1880 to 1884 and secretary of^ the disk at the same time becoming heated by the eddy or 
the United States trcasuiy from 1891 to 1893, did much to pro- “ Foucault currents ” induced in its metal. Foucault invented 
mote its growth. Fostoria was chartered as a city in 1854. in 1857 the polarizer which bears his name, and in the succeeding 

FOTHERGILb, JOHN (1712-1780), English physician, was year devised a method of giving to the speculum of reflecting 
bom of a Quaker family on the 8th of March 1712 at Carr End telescopes the form of a spheroid or a paraboloid of revolution, 
in Yorkshire. He took the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh in 1736, Widi Wheatstone’s revolving mirror he in 1862 determined the 
and after visiting the c'ontinent of Europe he in 1740 settled in absolute velocity of light to be 298,000 kilometres (about 185,000 
London, where he gained an extensive practice. In the epidemics m.) a secjond, or xo,©oo kilom. less than that obtained by previous 
of influenza in 1775 and 1776 he is said to have had sixty patients expefrimenters. He was created in that year a member of the 
daily. In his leisure he made a study of conchology and botany ; Bureau des Longitudes and an officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and at Upton, near Stratford, he had an extensive botanical m 1864 a foreign member of the Royal Society of l.ondon, 
garden where he grew many rare plants obtained from various and next year a member of the mechanical section of the 
parts of the world. He was the patron of Sid wy Parkinson, the Institute. In 1865 appeared his papers on a modification of 
South Sea voyager. A translation of tlK^ Bible (1764 sq.) by Watt’s governor, upon which he had for some time been experi* 
Anthony Ihirvcr, a Quaker, was made and print?ed at his expense, menting with a view to making its period of revolution constant, 
His pamphlet entitled “ Account of the Sore Throat attended and on a new apparatus for regulating the electric light ; and in 
with Ulcers ” (174^) contains one of the Hvst ciescriptiems of the following year (Compi. Rend, kiii.) he showed liow, by the 
diphtheria in English, and was translated into several languages, deposition of a transparently tiiin film of silver on tlie outer side 
He died in London on the zOth of December 1780. of the object glass of a telescope, the sun could be viewed without 

FOTHERINGHAY, a village of Northamptonshire, England, injuring the eye by excess of light. Foucault died of paralysis 
picturesquely situated on the left bank of Uic river Nene, ij m. on the nth of February 1868 at Paris. From the year 1845 
from Elton station on the leLerborough branch of the London he edited the scientific portion of the Journal des Debuts. His 
& North-Western railway. The castle, of which nothing but the chief scientific papers are to be found in the Comptes Rendus, 

earthworks and foundations remain, is famous as the scene 1847-1869. 

of the imprisonment of Mary queen of Hcots from September See Retme cours semtt. vi. (1869), pp. 4B4-489; Proc, Roy. Soc. 
1586 to her trial and execution on the 8th of February 1587. The xyii* {1869), pp. l3cxxiii.4x>:xiv. ; Lissajous, Notice historique sur la 
earthworks, commanding a ford of the river, are apparmtly of tvauaux de Lhn Foucault (Paris, 1875). 

very early date, and probably bore a castle from Nornum times. FOUCHfi, JOSEPH, Duke of Otranto (1763-1820), French 
It became an important stronghold of the Plantagcrnts from statesman, was born in a small village near Nantes on tlic axfit 
the time of Edward IIL, and was the birthplace of Richard III. of May j 759. His father, a seafaring man, destined him for the 
in 14J2. Tiie church of St Mary and All Saints, originally sea; but the weakness of his frame and the precocity of his 
collegiate, is Perpendicular, and only the nave with aisles, and talents soon caused this idea to be given up. He was educated 
the tower surmounted by an octagon, remain ; but the building at the college of the Oratorians at Nantea, and showed marked 
is in the best style of its period. Edward, second duke of York, aptitude for studies both literary and scientific. Desiring to 
who was killed at the battle of Agincourt in 1415, Richard, the enter the teaching profession he was sent to an institution kept 
third duke, and his duchess. Cicely (d. 1495), ^"^so his son the by brethren of same order at Paris. There also he made 

tarl of Rutland, who with Richard himself, fell at the battle of rapid progress, and soon entered upon tutorial duties at the 

Wakefield in 1460, are buried in the church. Their monuments colleges of Nrort, Saumur, Vendome, Juilly and Arras. At Arras 
were weeted by Queen Elizabeth, who found the choir and tombs he some dealings with Robespierre at the time of the begin- 
in ruins. ning of the French Revolution ( 1 789). 

FOUCAULT^ JEAN BERNARD L£0N (1819-186S), French In October 1790 he was transferred by the Oratorians to 
physicist, was the son of a publisher at Paris, where he was born their college at Nantes, owing to irregularities due to his zeal 
QU the i8th of September 1819. After an education received for revolutionary principles ; but at Nantes he showed even 
chiefly at home, he atudkd medicine, which, however, he speedily more democratic fervour. His abilities and the zeal with which 
abandoned for pliysical science, the improvement of L. J. M. he espoused the most subversive notions brought him into 

Daguerre’s phatograpliic processes being the object to which favour with the populace at Nantes; he became a leading 

he first directed his attention. During three years he was experi- member of the local Jacobin club ; and on the dissolution of the 
mental assistant to Alfred Donne (1801-1878) in his course of college of the Oratorians at Nantes in May 1792, Foucb6 gave 
lectures on microscopic anatomy. With A. H. L. Fizeau he up all connexion with the church, whose major vows he had 

carried on a series of investigations on the intensity of the light not taken. After the downfall of the monarchy on the loth of 

of tlie sun, as compared with that of carbon in the electric arc, August 1792, he was elected as deputy for the department of 
and of lime in the flame of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe on the the Lower Loire to the National Convention which met at the 
interference of heat rays, and of light rays differing greatly in autumnal equinox and proclaimed the republic. The literary 
lengths of path ; and on the chromatic polarization of Kgbt. and pedagogic sympathies of Fouch6 at first brought him into 
In 1849 he contributed to the Comptes Rendus a 'description touch with Condorcet and the party, or group, of the Girondists ; 
of an electromagnetic regulator for the electric arc lamp, and, but their vacillation at the time of the trial and execution of 
ia conjunction with H. V. Regnault, a paper on binocular vision. Louis XVI. (December 1792-Jamiary 21, 1793) led him to 
By the use of a revolving mirror similar to that used by Sir espouse the cause of the Jacobins, the less scrupulous and more 
Charles Wheatstone for measuring the rapidity of electric thoroughgoing champions of revolutionary doctrine. On the 
currents, he was enabled in 1850 to demonstrate the greater question of the execution of the king, Fouch6, after some prc* , 
velocity of light in air than in water, and to establish that the hminary hesitatkms, expressed himself with the utmost vigour 
velocity of light in different media is inversely as the refractive in favour of immediate execution, and denounced those who 
iulices of the media. For his demonstration in 1851 of the ** wavered before the shadow of a king.” 
diurnal motion of tlie earth by the rotation of the plane of orsefliar The crisis which resulted from the declaration oLwar by the 
tioji of a freely suspended, long and heavy pendulum exhibited Convention against England and Holland (Feb. i, 1793), and 
by him at tlie Pantheon in Paris, and again in the foHowing a little later against Spain, brought Fouch6 into notoriety as 
year by means of his invention the gyroscope, he received the one of the fiercest ef the Jacobinical fanatics who then held 
Cupley medal of the Royal Society in 1855, and in the same year power at Paris. While the armies of the first coalition threatened 
he was made physical assistant in the imperial observatory the north-east of France, a revolt of the royalist peasants of 
Paris. In September of that year he discovered that the force Brittany and la Vend6e rtaenaoed the Convention on the west, 
required for the rotation of a copper disk becomes greater when That deputed Fouch6 with a colleague, Villere, to proceoi j 
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the west as cdnnmtsBionera invested with almost dictatorial 
powers for the crushing of the revolt of “the whites.” The| 
vigour with which he carried out these duties earned him other 
work, and he soon held the post of commissioner of the republic 
in the department of the Ni^vre. Together with^Chaumettc, 
he helped to initiate the atheistical movement, the founders of 
which in the autumn of 1793 began to aim at the extinction of 
Christianity in France. In the department of the Ni^ivre he 
ransacked the churches, sent their spoils to the tmaaory and 
established the cult of the goddess of Reafian. Over tlie 
cemeteries, he ordered these words to he inscriheri : “ Death is 
an eternal sleep.” He also waged war against luxury and 
wealth, and desired to abolish the use of money. The new cult 
was inaugurated at Paris at Notre Dame by the strange orgy 
known as “ The festival of Reason ” (November 10, 1793). 

Fouch6 then proceeded to Lyons to execute the vengeance 
of the Convention on that city, which had revolted against the 
new Jacol.)in tyranny. Preluding his work by a festival remark- 
able for its obscene parody of religious rites, he then, along with 
his colleague, Collot d’Herbois, set the guillotine and cannon to 
work with a rigour which made his name odious. Modem 
research, however, proves that at the close of those horrors 
Fouch6 exercised a moderating influence. Outwardly his 
conduct was marked by the utmost rigour, and on his return 
to Paris early in April 1794, he thus characterised his policy : 

The blood of criminals fertilises the soil of liberty and estab- 
lishes power on sure foimdations.” Py that time Robespierre 
had struck down the other leaders of the atheistical party ; but 
early in June 1794, at the time of the “ Festival of the Supreme 
Bering,” Fouclie ventured to mock at the theistic revival which 
Robespierre tlwn inaugurated. Sharp passages of arms took 
place between them, and Robespierre procured the ejection of 
Fouebe from the J acobin Ciitb ( J uly 14, 1 794), Foudie, however, 
was working Avkh his custesmairy skill and energy, and along wtlh 
TaBien and others, managed to effect the overdirow ©f the 
theistic dictator on Thersnidor 10 (July 28), 1794. The ensuing 
reaction in favour of more merciful methods of govemnaent 
threatened to sweep away tlic group of Tentorists who had been 
mainly rastmmeotal in cacrj’iog through the emp d'iiat of 
Therr^or ; but, thanks largely to the skill of Fouche in intrigue,, 
they for a time to keep at the head of aiffairs. Duscerds, 

however, crept in which left him for a time almost kohited, and 
it needed all his ability to withstand the attacks of the moderates. 
A vigorous attack on him by lioissy d’Anglas, on the 9th of 
August 1795, caused him to be arrested, but the troubles which 
enaued in Venderaiaire averted tlie doom that seemed to be 
pending ; imd he owed his release to the amnesty which was 
passed on the proclamation of the new constitutioii of the year 

In the ensuing period, known as that of the Director}’' (1795- 
1790), Foucli^ remainotl at first in obscurity, but the rdalione 
wliicli he had with the cijimnuwists, once bewdod by Chauaiette 
and now by P'ran^ois N. (“* Gracchus ”) Babetrf hdped 

liim to rise once more. He is said to have betrayed to the 
director Barcas the secret d the strange plot which Babeuf ax^ 
a few accomplices hwtGhfd in the year 1796 ; hurt wcentreaeacch 
has tended to throw dmrht on Bw assertion. His rise from 
poverty was slow, but in 1797 ^ gained an appointment for the 
aopply of militoiy matend, which offesed opporUmities direct 
and mdirect. After offering liis aeraices to the royalists, whose 
movement was then gathering force, he again decided to support 
tile Jacoljfns and the director Barras (^.».)* 
of P^uctidor 1797 he mode hhnfielf serviceable to Barcas, wtw) in 
1798 appointed him to be French ambassador to the Cisalpine 
republic. At Milan he carried matter with so high a hand 
£^in«t the Galkiphobes of that government that his actions 
were disavowed and he himself was removed ; but in the confused 
i^late in which matters then were, he was able for a time to hold 
hfe own and to intrigue successfully against his successor. Early 
in 1799 he returned to Paris, and after a brief tenure of office 
as ambassador at The Hague, he became minister of police at 
P*ttis (July 20, 1799). The newly elected director, Sicy^s {q.v.)j 
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was then in the ascendant and desired to curb the excesses of 
the Jacobins, who had recently reopened their dub. Fouch^, 
casting consistency to the winds, closed the Jacobins club in a 
manner at once daring and clever. Thereupon he bunted dowm 
the pamphleteers and editors, whether jacobins or roy^ists, 
who were obnoxious to the government, so that at the time of 
the return of Bonaparte from Egypt (October 1799) the ex- 
Jacobin was one of the most powerftil naen in France. 

Knowing wdl the unpopularity of the directors, Fouchi lent 
himself to the sdiemes of Bonaparte and Siey-cs for their over- 
throw. His activity in harthering the coup d'etat of Brumaire 
ir8-i9 (November 9-10), 1799, procured him the favour of 
Bonaparte, who kept him in office (v. Napoleon I.). In the 
ensuing period of the Consulate (1799-1804) Fouch6 behaved 
with the utmost adroitness. While curljing the royalists and 
extreme Jacobins who at first alone opposed Bonaparte, Fouchc 
was careful to temper as far as possible the arbitrary actions of 
the new master of France. In this difficult task he acquitted 
himself with so much skill as to earn at times the gratitude 
even of the royalists. Thus, while countermining a foolish 
intrigue of theirs in which tlie duebesse de Guiche was the diief 
agent, Fouchc took care that she should escape. Equally skilful 
was his action in the affair of the so-called Ar^mi-Ccracchi plot, 
in which the agents provtu^aieurs of the police were believed to 
have played a sinister part, 'llie chief “ conspirators ” were 
easily ensnared and were executed when the affair of Nivose 
(December 1800) enaljled Bonaparte to act with rigour. This 
far more serious attempt (in which royalist conspirators exploded 
a bomb near the First Consul’s carriage with results disastrous 
to the bystanders) was soon scon by Fouchi6 to be the work ol 
royalists ; and when the I'irst Consul, eager to entrap the still 
formidable Jacobins, sought to fasten the blame on them, Fouchf* 
fkmly declared that he would not only assert but would prove 
that the outmge was the wude of royalists. All his efforts, 
however, failed to avert the puarishment which Bonaparte was 
resolved to inflict on the leading Jacobins. In other matters 
(esfaecially in that known as the Plot of the Placard.s in the 
sfwing of 1802) Fouchc was thought to have secured the Jacobins 
amccraied fnmi the vengeance of the First Consul. In any case 
tbt latter nsolvwi to rid himsdf of a man who had loo much 
power and too mu rii skill in intrigue to be desirable as a sub- 
GBihixala Cki the piroclamation of Bonaparte as First Consul 
far life (Aupfurt i, 1802) Foudie was deprived of his office; 
but the blow was softened by the suppression of the ministry of 
pulicc-and theattodhution of most of its duties to an extended 
mimstaj of jusbcc, Foodbe also became a senator and received 
half of the reserve funds of the police which had accumulated 
during his tennre of uffioe. He contamued, however, to intrigue 
thxoi^ bis spies, whose indormatiom was so superior to that of 
the new nuinistcr of police as to render great services to Napoleon 
art die time of the Cadoudal-Pichegru conspiracy (Pebruary- 
Masch 1804). 

As a result Napoleon, now emperor, brought back Fouch6 
to the rc-consti tilted ministry of police (July 1804); he also 
later on fastrusted to him that of the interior. His work was no 
less io^ortajit than at the time of the Consulate. His police 
ageots were ubiquitoiis, and the terror which Napoleon and 
Faudidiaxspired, (jwing to their proven ability to benefit by plots, 
parti}' axxounts fur the absence of conspiracies after 1804. After 
Austeiiitz (December jao»5) Fouche uttered the moi of the 
occasion : “ Sire, Aiusterlitz has shatterod the old aristocracy ; 
i the boulevard St Germain no longer conspires.” 

That Napoleon retained some feeling of distrust, or even of 
fear, of Fouchc was proved by his conduct in the early days 
of i8a8. While engaged in the campaign of Spain, the emperor 
heard rumours drat Fouchc and Talle\'rand, once bitter enemies, 
were having interviews at Paris in which Murat, king of Naples, 
was concerned. At oncB the sensitive autocrat hurried to Paris, 
felt found nothing to incriminate Fouchd. In that year P ouclfe 
received the title of duke of Otranto. During the absence of 
Napoleon in Austria in the campaign of 1809, the British 
Wdeheren expedition threatened for a time the safety of 
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Antwerp. Fouch^ thereupon issued an order to the prefects of 
the northern departments of the empire for the mobilization of 
60,000 National Guards. He added to the order a statement 
in which occurred the words : “ Let us prove to Europe that 
although the genius of Napoleon can throw lustre on France, 
his presence is not necessary to enable us to repulse the enemy.” 
The emperor’s approval of the measure was no less marked 
than his disapproval of the words just quoted. The next months 
brought further causes of friction between emperor and minister. 
The latter, knowing the desire of his master for peace at the 
close of the year 1809, undertook on his own account to make 
secret overtures to the British ministry. A little later Napoleon 
opened negotiations and found that Fouch6 had forestalled him. 
His rage against his minister was extreme, and on the 3rd of June 
1810 he dismissed him from his office. However, as it was not 
the emperor’s custom completely to disgrace a man who might 
again be useful, Fouche received the governorship of Rome. 
He went thither, not as governor but as fugitive, for on receiving 
the emperor’s order to give up certain important documents of 
his former ministry, he handed over only a few, declaring that 
the rest were destroyed. At this the emperor’s anger burst 
forth again, and Fouch6 on learning, after his arrival at Florence, 
that the storm was still raging at Paris, prepared to sail to the 
United States. Compelled, however, by stress of weather and 
sickness to put back again, he found a mediator in Elisa Bona- 
parte, grand duchess of Tuscany, thanks to whom he was allowed 
to settle at Aix and finally to return to his domain of Point 
Carrd. In 1812 he sought vainly to turn Napoleon from the 
projected invasion of Russia ; and on the return of the emperor 
in haste from Smorgoni to Paris at the close of that year, the 
ex-minister of police was suspected of complicity in the con- 
spiracy of General Malet, which came so strangely near to success. 
From this suspicion Fouch6 cleared himself and gave the emperor 
useful advice concerning internal affairs and the diplomatic 
situation. Nevertheless, the emperor, still distrustful of the 
arch-intriguer, ordered him to undertake the government of the 
Illyrian provinces. On the break-up of the Napoleonic system 
in Germany in October 1813 Fouch6 was ordered to repair to 
Rome and thence to Naples, in order to watch the movements of 
Murat. Before Fouche arrived at Naples Murat threw off the 
mask and invaded the Roman territory, whereupon Fouche 
received orders to return to France. He arrived at Paris on the 
loth of April 1814 at the time when Napoleon was being con- 
strained by his marshals to abdicate. 

The conduct of Fouch6 at this crisis was characteristic. As 
senator he advised the senate to send a deputation to the comte 
d’Artois, brother of Louis XVIIL, with a view to a reconciliation 
l^etween the monarchy and the nation. A little later he ad- 
dressed to Napoleon, then at Elba, a letter begging him in the 
interests of peace and of France to withdraw to the United 
States. To the new sovereign Louis XVIII . hg,,.sent an appeal 
in favour of liberty and recommending the adoption .of measures 
which would conciliate all interests. It was not successful, but 
Fouche remained unmolested. 

This was far from satisfying him, and when he found ^t 
there were no hopes of advancement, he entered into jelations 
with conspirators who sought the overthrow pf the Bourbons. 
Lafayette and Davout were concerned in the affair, but their 
refusal to take the course desired by Fouch6 and other bold 
spirits led to nothing being done. Soon Napoleon escaped from 
Elba and made his way in triumph to Paris. Shortly before 
his arrival at Paris (March 19, 1815) Louis XVllI. sent to 
Fouch6 an offer of the ministry of police, which he declined, 
saying, “ It is too late ; the only plan to adopt is to retreat.” 
He then foiled an attempt of the royalists to arrest him, and on 
the arrival of Napoleon he received for the third time the port- 
folio of police. That, however, did not prevent him from 
entering into secret relations with Mettemich at Vienna, his ara 
lacing then, as always, to prepare for all eventualities. Meanwhile 
he used all his powers to induce the emperor to popularise hit 
rule, and he is said to have caused the insertion of the words 

The sovereignty resides in the people ; it is the source of 


power” in the declaration of the council of state. But the 
lautocratic tendencies of Napoleon could scarcely be held in 
check, and Fouch6 seeing the fall of the emperor to be imminent, 
took measures to expedite it and secure his own interests. On 
the 22nd of June Napoleon abdicated for the second time, and 
Fouch6 was next day elected president of the commission which 
provisionally governed France. Already he was in touch with 
Louis XVIIL, then at Ghent, and now secretly received the 
overtures of his agent at Paris. While ostensibly working for 
the recognition of Napoleon II., he facilitated the success of the 
Bourbon cause, and thus procured for himself a place in the 
ministry of Louis XVIIL Even his skill, however, was unequal 
to the task of conciliating hot-headed royalists who remembered 
his vote as regicide and his fanaticism as terrorist. He resigned 
office, and after acting for a brief space as ambassador at Dresden, 
he retired to Prague. Finally he settled at Trieste, where he 
died on the 25 th of December 1820. He had accumulated great 
wealth. 

Marked at the outset by fanaticism, wffiich, though cruel, was 
at least conscientious, Fouche ’s character deteriorated in and 
after the year 1794 into one of calculating cunning. The transi- 
tion represented all that was worst in the life of France during 
the period of the Revolution and ICmpire. In Fouch6 the 
enthusiasm of the earlier period appeared as a cold, selfish and 
remorseless fanaticism ; in him the bureaucracy of the period 
1 795-1 799 and the autocracy of Napoleon found their ablest 
instrument. Vet his intellectual pride pi evented him sinking 
to the level of a mere tool. His relations to Napoleon were 
marked by a certain aloofness. He multiplied the means of 
resistance even to that irresistible autocrat, so that though 
removed from office, he was never wholly disgraced. Despised 
by all for his tergiversations, he nevertheless was sought by all 
on account of his cleverness. He repaid the contempt of his 
superiors and the adulation of his inferiors by a mask of im- 
penetrable reserve or scorn. He sought for power and neglecttd 
no means to make himself serviceable to the party whose success 
appeared to be imminent. Yet, while appearing to be the 
servant of the victors, present or prospective, he never gave 
himself to any one party. In this versatility he resembles 
Talleyrand, of whom he was a coarse replica. Both professed, 
under all their shifts and turns, to be desirous of serving France. 
Talleyrand certainly did so in the sphere of diplomacy ; Fouche 
mav occasionally have done so in the sphere of intrigue. 

Bibliography ,-— wrote some political pamphlets and reports, 
the chief of which arc Reflexions sur le jugeinent de Louts C apet (1793)^ 

flexions sur V education puhlique (1793): Rapport ct pro jet de hi 
relatif aux colleges (1793) I RaPpori sur la situation de Commune^ 
Affranchie [Lyons'] (1794) ; Lettre aux pn^fets i oncer nant Ics pritics, 
&c, (1801) ; 'also the letters of 1815 noted above, and a Lettre au 
due de Wellington (1817), The best life of Fouche is Hint by L. 
Madelin, Roucht’ {z vols., Paris, 1901). The so-called Foiirhi Meuwirs 
arc not genuine, but they were apparently compiled, at least in 
part, from notes written by Foiich6, and are often valuable, J^hough 
then: account of events (e,g. of the negotiations of 1809-1810) is 
not seldom untru.stworthy. For those negotiations b^•e C:o(]uell(^ 
Napoleon et VAnghterre (Paris, 1903, Eng. trans., London, rood. 
For the plots with which Fouch6 had to deal see E. Daudet, La 
Police et les Chouans sous le Consulat et V Empire (Paris, 1805) ; 
P. M. C. Desmarest, Tt moignages hisioriques, ou qutnze ans de haute 
police (Paris, 1833, 2nd ed., 1900) ; F. Picard, Bonaparte et Moreau 
(Paris, 1905) ; G. A. Thierry, Conspirateurs et gens de police ; le 
comPlot de libelles (Paris, 1003) (Eng. trans., London, 1903) ; H. 
Welschinger, Le Due d'Enghien (Paris, 1888) ; E. Guillon, Les Corslets 
militaires sous le Consulat et I* Empire (Paris, 1894). (J. Hl. R.) 

FOUCHER, SIMON (1644-1696), French philosopher, was 
born at Dijon on the ist of March 1644. He was the son of a 
merchant, and appears to have taken orders at a very early age. 
For some years he held the position of honorary canon at pijon, 
but this he resigned in order to take up his residence ill I^aris. 
He graduated at the Sorbonne, and spent the remaiftHer of his 
life in literary work in Paris, where he died on the 27th of April 
1696. In his day Foucher enjoyed considerable repute os a keen 
opponent of Malebranche. His philosophical standpoint was 
one of scepticism in regard to external perception. He revived 
the old arguments of the Academy, and advanced them with 
much ingenuity against Malebranche’s doctrine. Otherwise 
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lis scepticism is subordinate to orthodox belief ^ the fundamental 
logmas of the church seeming to him intuitively evident. His 
object was to reconcile his religious with his philosophical creed, 
ind to remain a Christian without ceasing to be an academician, 
lis writings against Malebranche were collected under the 
itle Dissertations sur la recherche de la verite, 1693. • 

See F. Rabbe, VAbhe Simon Foucher (1867) ; C. Jourdain in 
Oictionnaire des sciences philosophiques (1875), pp. 557-559‘ 

FOUCQUET, JEAN, or Jehan (r. 1415-1485), French painter, 
K)rn at Tours, is the most representative and national French 
)ainter of the 15th century. Of his life little is known, but it is 
lertain that he was in Italy about 1437, where he executed the 
)ortrait of Pope Eugenius IV., and that upon his return to 
"ranee, whilst retaining his purely French sentiment, he grafted 
he elements of the Tuscan style, which he had acquired during 
lis sojourn in Italy, upon the style of the Van Eycks, which was 
he basis of early 15th-century French art, and thus became 
he founder of an important new school. He was court painter 
0 Louis XI. Though his supreme excellence as an illuminator 
md miniaturist, of exquisite precision in the rendering of the 
inest detail, and his power of clear characterization in work on 
his minute scale, have long since procured him an eminent 
losition in the art of his country, his importance as a painter 
i^as only realized when his portraits and altarpieces were for 
he first time brought together from various parts of Europe 
n 1904, at the exhibition of the French Primitives held at the 
liblioth^quc Nationale in Paris. One of P'oticquet’s most 
mportant paintings is the diptych, formerly at Notre Dame 
le Mclun, of which one wing, depicting Agnes Sorel as the 
/"irgin, is now at the Antwerp Museum and the other in the 
lerlin Gallery. Tlie Louvre has his oil portraits of Charles 
»^II., of Count Wilczck, and of Jou venal dcs Ursins, besides a 
lortrait drawing in crayon ; whilst an authentic portrait from 
lis brush is in the Liechtenstein collection. Far more numerous 
ire his illuminated books and miniatures that have come down 
o us. The Brcntano-Laroche collection at Frankfort contains 
orty miniatures from a Book of Hours, painted in 1461 for 
itienne Chevalier who is portrayed by Foucquet on the Berlin 
ring of the Melun altarpiece. From Foucquet ’s hand again 
ire eleven out of the fourteen miniatures illustrating a translation 
>f Josephus at the Biblioth^que Nationale. The second volume 
)f this MS., unfortunately with only one of the original thirteen 
niniatures, was discovered and bought in 1903 by Mr Henry 
i^atcs Thompson at a London sale, and restored by him to France. 

Sec (Euvres de Jehan Foucquet (Curmcr, Paris, 1866-1867) ; 
t. de Champeaux and P. Gauchery, (Euvres d*art ex^cuUes pour le due 
\e Berry ; " Facsimiles of two histories by Jean Foucquet " from 
rols. i. and ii. of the AnctenneUs des Juifs (London, 1902) ; Charles 
ilanc, Hibtotre des peintres de toutes les ccoles (introduction) ; and 
Jeorgcb Lafeiicstre, Jehan Fouquet (Paris, 1902). 

FOUGERES, a town of north-western France, capital of an 
irrondissement in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, 30 m. 
'f.E. of Rennes by rail. Pop. (jqob) 21,847. Foug^res is 
milt on the summit and slopes of a hill on the left bank of the 
'Jan^on, a tributary of the Couesnon. It was formerly one of 
he strongest places on the frontier towards Normandy, and it 
till preserves some portions of its medieval fortifications, 
lotably a gateway of the ijth century known as the Porte St 
Julpice. The castle, which is situated in the lower part of the 
own, directly overlooking the Nanyon, is now a picturesque 
uin, but gives abundant evidence in its towers and outworks of 
ts former strength and magnificence. The finest of the towers 
vas erected in 1242 by Hugues of Lusignan, and named after 
delusine, the mytliical foundress of the family. The churches 
)f St L6onard and St Sulpicc both date, at least in part, from 
he 1 5th century. An hotel de ville and a belfry, both of the 1 5th 
;entury, are of architectural interest, and the town possesses 
nany curious old houses. There is a statue of General B. de 
.ari Coisi^re (d. 1812), born in the town. Foug^res is the seat 
)f a subprefect, and has a tribunal of first instance, a chamber 
)f commerce and a communal college. It is the chief industrial 
:own of its department, being a centre for the manufacture of 
)oots and shoes ; tanning and leather-dressing and the manu- 
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facture of sail-cloth and other fabrics arc also important in-r 
.dustries. Trade is in dairy produce and in the granite of the 
Tieighbouring quarries. Foug^res frequently figures in Breton 
history from the nth to the 15th centur}\ It was taken by the 
English in 1166, and again in 1448 ; and the name of Surienne, 
the captor on the second occasion, is stiJ borne by one of the 
towers of the castle. In 1488 it was taken by the troops of 
Charles VTII. under la Tremoille. In the middle ages Foug^res 
was a lordship of some importance, which in the 13th century 
passed into the possession of the family of Lusignan, and in 
1307 was confiscated by the crown and afterwards changed 
hands many times. In 1793, during the wars of the Vendee, 
it was occupied by the insurgents. 

FOUILLEE, ALFRED JULES EMILE (1838- ), French 

philosopher, was born at La Poueze on the i8th of October 
1838. He held several minor philosophical lectureships, and 
from 1864 was professor of philosophy at the lycfe of Douai, 
Montpellier and Bordeaux successively. In 1867 and 1868 he 
was crowned by the Academy of Moral Science for his work 
on Plato and Socrates. In 1872 he was elected master of con- 
ferences at the ficole Normalc, and was made doctor of philosophy 
in recognition of his two treatises, Platonis Hippias Minor sive 
Socraiica contra liberum arbitrium argumenta and La Liberie el le 
dSterminisme. The strain of the next three years’ continuous 
work undermined his health and his eyesight, and he was com- 
pelled to retire from his professorship. During these years he 
had published works on Plato and Socrates and a history of 
philosophy (1875) > after his retirement he further developed 
his philosophical position, a speculative eclecticism through 
which he endeavoured to reconcile metaphysical idealism with 
the naturalistic and mechanical standpoint of science. In 
V Avolutionnisme des idees-jorces (1890), La Psycholo^ie des 
idees-jorces (1893), Morale des idees-forces (1907), is 

elaborated his doctrine of idees-jorces, or of mind as efficient 
cause through the tendency of ideas to realize themselves in 
appropriate movement. Ethical and sociological developments 
of this theor>' succeed its physical and psychological treatment, 
the consideration of the antinomy of freedom being especially 
important. Fouill^e’s wife, who by a previous marriage was the 
mother of the poet and philosopher Jean Marie Guyau (1854- 
1888), is well known, under the pseudonym of “ G. Bruno,’' 
as the author of educational books for children. 

His other chief works are : L'Idre moderne du droit eu Allemagne, 
en An^kterre et en France (Parts, 1K78) ; La Science sociale con^ 
iemporatne (1880); La Proprittc sociale et la dhnocratic (1884); 
Critique des sysUmes dc morale contemporains (1883) ; La Morale^ 
Part et la religion d'apres Guyau (1889) ; V Avenir de la metaphysique 
fondt'e sur l'expcriencc{iiii^i )) ; L'Enseit^nement au point de vue national 
(i8qi) ; Descartes (1893) ; Tempi^rament et carackre (2nd ed., 1895) ; 
Le Mouvement positivxste et la conception suciologique du nionde (1896) ; 
Le Mouvement idialiste et la reaction conire la science positive (1896) ; 
La Psychologic du pettple fraufais (2nd ed., 1898) ; La France au 
point de vue moral (1900) ; VFsquisse psychologique des peuples 
europeens (1903) ; Nietzsche et V " immoralisme " (1903) *' Le Alora^ 
lisme de Kant (1905)* 

FOULD, ACHILLE (1800-1867), French financierand politician, 
was born at Paris on the 17th of November 1800. The son of 
a rich Jewish banker, he was associated with and afterwards 
succeeded his father in the management of the business. As 
early as 1842 he entered political life, having been elected in 
that year as a deputy for the department of the Hautes Pyr^n^es. 
From that time to his death he actively busied himself with the 
affairs of his countr\'. He readily acquiesced in the revolution 
of February 1848, and is said to have exercised a decided influence 
in financial matters on the provisional government then formed. 
He shortly afterwards published two pamphlets against the use 
of paper money, entitled. Pas d' Assignats/ and Observations 
sur la question financiire. During the presidency of I-ouis 
Napoleon he was four times minister of finance, and took a 
leading part in the economical reforms then made in France. 
His strong conservative tendencies led him to oppose the doctrine 
of free trade, and disposed him to hail the coup d'etat and the 
new empire. On the 25th of January 1852, in consequence of 
the decree confiscating the property of the Orleans family, 
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lie resigned office of minister of Unanoe, but wss on the 
same day appointed senator^ and soon after reamed the govern- 
fnent as minister of state and of the imperial household. In^ 
this capacity he directed the Paris exhibition of 1855. The 
events of November i860 led once more to his resignation, but 
he was recalled to the ministry of finance in November of the 
following year, and retained office until the publication of the 
imperial letter of the 19th of January 1867, when fimile Ollivicr 
became the chief adviser of the emperor. During his last tenure 
ef office he had reduced the floating debt, which the Mexican 
war had considerably increased, by the negotiation of a loan 
of 500 millions of francs (1863). Fould, besides uncoixuanon 
financial abilities, had a taste for the fine arts, which he developed 
jBXid refined during his youth by visiting Italy and the eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean. In 1857 he was made a member 
vof the Academy of tlie Fine Arts. He died at Tarbes on the 5th 
of October 1867. 

FOUUS, ANDREW (1712-1775) and ROBERT (1707-1776), 
Scottish printers and publishers, were the sons of a Glasgow 
maltman. Robert was apprenticed to a barber ; but liis ability 
attracted the attention of Dr Francis Hutcheson, who strongly 
recommended him to establish a printing press. After spending 
1738 and 1739 in England and France in company with his 
brother Andrew, who had been intended for the church and liad 
received a better education, he started business in 1741 in 
Glasgow, and in 1743 was appointed printer to the university. 
In this same year lie brought out Demetrius Phalereus de 
elocutione, in Greek and Latin, the first Greek book ever printed 
in Glasgow ; and this was followed in 1774 by the famous i2mo 
edition of Horace which was long but erroneously believed to 
be immaculate : though the successive sheets were exposed in 
the university and a reward offered for the discoveiy of any 
inaccuracy, six errors at least, according to T. F. Dibdin, escaped 
detection. Soon afterwards the brothers entered into partner- 
ship, and they continued for about thirty y«irs to issue carefully 
corrected and beautifully printed editions of classical works in 
Latin, Greek, English, French and Italian. Tliey printed more 
than five hundred separate publications, among them the sin^l 
editions of Cicero, Tacitus, Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Tibullus and 
Propertius, Lucretius and Juvenal ; a beautiful edition of the 
Greek Testament, in small 4to ; Homer (4 vols. fob, 1756-1758) ; 
Herodotus, Greek and Latin (9 vols, i2mo, 1761); Xenophon, 
Greek and Latin (12 vols. i2mo, 1762 1767); Gray’s Poems; 
Pope’s Works ; Milton’s Poems. The Homer, for wliich Flax- 
man’s designs were executed, is perhaps the most famous produc- 
tion of the Foul is press. The brothers spared no pains, and 
Robert went to France to procure manuscripts of the classics, 
and to engage a skilled engraver and a copper-plate printer. 
Unfortunately it became their ambition to establish an institution 
ior the encouragement of the fine arts ; and though one of .their j 
chief patrons, the earl of Northumberland, warned them to 
‘‘print for posterity and prosper,” they speht their money in j 
collecting pictures, pieces of sculpture and models,’ in paying j 
for the education and travelling of youthful artistsj and in 1 
copying the masterpieces of foreign art. Their jeountrymen I 
were not ripe for such an attempt, and the “ Academy ” not only 
proved a failure but involved the projectors in ruin. Andrew 
died on the 18th of September 1775, and his broker went to i 
I.ondon, hoping to realize a large sum by the sale of his pictures. 
They were sold for much less than he anticipated, and Robert 
returned broken-hearted to Scotland, where he died at Edinburgh 
on the 2nd of June 1776. Robert was the author of a C dialogue 
of Paintings with Critical Remarks, The business was afterwards 
carried on under the same name by Robert’s son Andrew. 

See W. J* Duncan, Notices and Documents illustrative of the Literary 
history of Glasgow, printed for the Maitland Club {1831), which 
int$r alia contains a catalogue of the works printed at the Foulis 
press, and another of the pictures statues and busts in plaster of 
Paris produced at the '* Academy in the university of Glasgow. 

POULLON, JOSEPH FRANCOIS (1717-1789), Frcndi admini- 
strator, was bom at Saumur. During the Seven Years’ War he 
Ivas intendant-general of the armies, and intendant of the arby 
and navy under Marshal de Belle-Isle. In 1 7 7 1 he was appointed 


intendant of final^. In 1789^ when Ne<Aier was disaaissed> 
Foullon was ^pointed minister of the king’s hoosebokl^ and 
was thought of by the reaetbnary party as a substitute. But 
he was unpopular on all sides. The farroers-^eneral detested 
him on account of his severity, tlie Parisiaas on account of 
his wealth accumulated in utter indifference to the sufferings 
of the poor ; he was reported, probably quite without foundation, 
to have said, “ If the ^ple cannot get bread, let them eat hay.” 
After the taking of the Bastille on the 14th of July, he withdrew 
to his estate at Vitr}^ and attempted to spread the news of his 
death ; but he was recognized, taken to Paris, carried off with 
a bundle of hay tied to his back to the hdtel de vilk, anad, in spite 
of the intervention of Lafayette, was dragged out by the populace 
and hanged to a larop-ipost on the 22nd of July 1789. 

See Eug^e Bonuem^ro, Nistoire dts paysam (4th od., 1887), 
tome iii. : C. L. Chaasiu, Les iileciions 6 t Us oahiers de Pam en 
(Paris, 1889), tomes iii and iv. 

FOUNDATION (Lat. fundatio, from fundare, to found), the 
act of building, cx)nstituting or instituting on a pt'mianeut 
basis ; especially the establishing of any institution by endowing 
or providing it witli funds for its continual maintenance. The 
word is thus applied also to the institutions so established, such 
as a college, monastery or hospital ; and the terms “ on the 
foundation,” or “ foundationer,” are u.sed of members of such a 
college or society who enjoy, as fellows, scholars, &c., llic benefits 
of the endowment. Formerly ” foundation ” also meant the 
charter or incorjx)ration of any such institution or society, and 
it is still applied to the funds used for the endowment of such 
institutions. 

The terms “ old foundation ” and new foundation ” used in 
connexion with the organizing of English cathedral chapters 
have no reference to the age of the cathedrals. At the time 
of the Reformation under Henry Vlll. the old college chapters 
were left unchanged, and are referred to as the “ old foundations,” 
but the monastic chapters were all suppressed, consequently 
new chapters had to be formed for their catliedrals and these 
constitute the ” new' foundations.” 

“Foundation” also means the base (natural or artificial) 
on which any erection is built up ; generally made below' the 
level of the ground (see Foundations below). A foundation- 
stone is one of the stones at the base of a building, generally a 
corner-stone, frequently laid with a public ceremony to celebrate 
the commencement of the building. The term is also applied 
to the ground-work of any structure, such as, in dress-making, 
the underskirt over which the real skirl is hung, any material 
used for stiffening purposes, as “ foundation muslin or net.” 
In knitting or crochet the first stitches on to which all the rest 
are worked are called the “ foundation chain.” In gem-cutting 
the “ foundation-square ” is the first of eight squares round the 
edges of a brilliant made in bevel planes and from which the 
angles are all removed to form three-corner facets. 

FOUNDATIONS, in building. The object of foundations is 
to distribute the weight of a structure equally over the ground. 
In the construction of a building the weights are concentrated 
at given points on piers, columns, &c., and tliese foundations 
require to be spread so as to reduce the weight to an average. 
In the preparation of a foundation care must be taken to prevent 
the lateral escape of tlie soil or the movement of a bed upon 
sloping ground, and it is also necessary to provide against any 
damage by the action of the atmosphere. The soils met with 
in ordinary practice, such as rock, gravel, chalk, clay and sand, 
vary os to their capabilities of bearing weight. There is no 

E rovision in any English building acts as to the load that may 
e placed on any of these soils, but under the New York Building 
Code it is provided that, where no test of the sustaining power 
of the soil is made, different soils, excluding mud, the bottom 
of the footings shall be deemed to safely sustain the following 
loads to the superficial foot : per sq. ft 

Soft clay X ton. 

Ordinary soft clay and sand, together in layers, 

wet and sjtringy s tons. 

IxMmi, clay or mio sand, firm and dry ... 3 tons. 

Very firm coarse sand, stifi gravel or hard clay , 4 tons. 



FOUNDATIONS 


^ A comparison of the pwOTure exerted on an ordinary founda- 
tion by the walls of the several thicknesses and heights provided 
for by the London Building Act of 1894, and a com- 
parisofi of a few of the principal authorities, will be 
i/oa, found useful in helping us to arrive at a d^ision as to 
what can safely be allowed. Take as an example a 
wall of the warehouse class, 70 ft high, whose section at the base 
for a height of 27 ft. is 2^ bricks thick (or 22 J in.), and for the 
same distance in height ^ain is 2 bricks thick (or 18 in.), the 
remainder to the top being ij bricks thick (or 14 in.). The 
weight of brickwork per foot run of such a wall is 4-05 tons on 
any area of 375 ft. super, of brickwork. According to the act 
the concrete is to project 4 in. on each side ; we have then an 
additional area of *66 ft. super, to add, thus making the total 
foundation area of each foot run of wall 4*41 ft. super, to take 
a weight of 4*05 tons or nearly a ton per foot super, (viz. 
^ ton.) 

Anotlier factor must, however, be taken into consideration, 
viz. the weight distributed from the loaded floors and from the 
roof. In this case there would be at least six floors, and the 
entire weight could hardly be taken at le.ss than 6 tons, which 
would give a total weight of 10*05 tons on an area of 4*41 ft. 
super, or a load of 2*28 tons per foot super. This is on tlie 
assumption that no extra weight has been thrown on the founda- 
tions by openings or piers, or by girders, &r., in which case, in 
addition to the work being executed in cement, the foundations 
should be increased in area. Piers always involve a great 
increase of weight on the foundations, and in very many instances 
this increased weight, instead of being pro\'ided for by increasing 
the area of the foundations and so reducing the weight per foot 
super,, is only {lartly met by the impnjper inetliod of merely 
increasing the depth of the concrete, while keeping the same 
projection of concrete round the footings as for the walls. As an 
[example take an iron column to carrj^ a safe load of 80 tons, 
standing on a York stone template, and in turn supported by 
ii brick pier 22^ in. square. In this case we should have, after 
allowing for the projection of concrete on either side, an area of 
4 ft. 5 in. square, or ig*6 ft. super., and tliis would give a pressure 
L)f 4*1 tons j)er foot on tlie foundations, or almost twice as much 
as in the pre\ ious example of a w'arehouse wall. Here, in.stead 
of increasing the depth of the concrete, it would be necessary 
to increase its wndth ; if it were made 6 ft. square, we should have 
an area of 36 ft. super, to take the 80 tons, and thus the pressure 
would only be 2*2 tons per foot, and tlie cost of the foundation 
[)e much the same. 

If we compare a section of w^all of the dwelling-house class, 
as prescribed by the London Building Act, wc find that, taking a 
wall 50 ft. high and having a thickness at base of 22^ in. as for 
the warehouse wall to which we have referred, we have a wall 
weighing 3*75 tons per foot super, on an area of 4*41 feet super., 
jr *85 ton per foot without weight of floors and roof as against 
the *9 ton in tlie warehouse example. To this must be added the 
weight of, say, 5 floors and roof at a total of 3 tons per foot run 

wall, and we then have an aggregate of 6*75 tons per foot run 
ind I *50 tons per foot super, as against 2 *28 tons in the warehouse 
:!ass. 

If we turn from the act to text-books we find that Colonel 
Seddon in the Aide Memoir gives the load which ordinary founda- 
tions will bear as a safe load per foot super, as follows : 

tons. 

Bock, moderately hard 9 

Ilock of btrctigtli of good concrete • « • 3 

Rock, very l-8 

Firm earth i to x| 

Hard day 1 to x} 

Clean dry gravel and clean sharp sand prevented from 
spreading sideways 1 to 

Most of the work in London may be classed under one of the 
lattier heads, and according to this table we have, when we erect 
waHs in accordance with the building act, to overload our 
[oundations. 

As to the possibility of spreading weights, we have as an 
example the ^imoey at Adl^’fi Soap Works in Birmingham, 
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312 ft. high, so arranged that its pressure on the foundations is 
only li tons per foot super. ; also the great St Rollox chimney 
at Glai^ow, which has a pressure of ij tons ; the weight of the 
Eiffel Tower (7500 tons) is so spread over 4 bases, each 130 ft. 
square, that the pressure is only *117 ton, or 2! ewt, per foot 
super. The Tower Bridge has a load of 16 tons per foot on the 
granite bed under the columns of towers, reduced by spreading 
to an actual pressure on the day foundation of 4 tons. The piers 
under the Holborn Viaduct have a load of 2\ tons only, those of 
the Imperial Institute 2 1 tons, and those of the destructor cell.'’ 
and chimney shaft at Great Yarmouth 4 tons 6} cwt. per foot 
super. From these various examples it would appear that on 
.sound clay or gravel foundation a load of from 2J to 4 tons may 
be employed with safety. 

One of the first and most imjjortant requirements in preparing 
drawings for a large building is to ascertain the nature of the sub- 
soil ana strata at diflerent levels over the proposed site, >r 1 i 

so as to be able to arrange the footings accordingly at the f 

various deptlis and to decide as to the various forms and 
methods to be employed, h'or this purpose trial holes or borings 
are sunk until a suitable bed or Ixittom is found, upon which the 
concrete foundation may safely be put. If no such solid bottom is 
found, as often happens near the water side, special foundations 
must be employed, such a.^ dock, gridiion, cantilever and pile founda- 
tions, cS:c., all of wldcli will be de.scribed liereafter. As examples 
of the varying subsoils we iiuiy mention the following, in which will 
be iiolited tlie great depths dug before getting through the made 
ground ; At the Bank of England there were 22 ft. of made ground 
resting on 4 ft. of gravel. Some of tlie made ground was of ancient 
date, and pi'eserved relics of Roman occupation. In some j)arts the 
subsoils have been exeax ated for ballast or gravel, as at Kensington, 
or for brick cartli, as at Highbury, and the pits fdled in with rubbish. 
Rock, w’hich forms an excellent and unchanging foundation in one 
situation, may prove a dangerous foundcition in another. Thus 
chalk form.s a good limestone foundation in certain positions, but 
when it dips towards a slope or a cliff with an outcrop of the gault 
or underlymg clay, it Is a very unsuitable foundation for any building, 
as the Hiidslips in the Isle of Wight and on the Dorsetshire coast 
bear witness, A boring made in Tallis Street, near the Ihanies 
embanknumt, showed : (i) 18 in. lialla.st, dirty ; (2) 6 in. greensand, 
wet and dirty ; (3) 2 ft. peal clay ; (.<) 0 in. greensand ; (3) 5^ ft. i)eaty 
bog; (6) (j ft. running sand ; and (7) 4 ft. clean ballast, resting at a 
depth of 23 it. below the ground line upon blue clay. A l»oring at 
Highbury New Park gave: (1) 2 ft. made ground, (2) iS ft. loam, 
(3) 9 ft. .sand, (4) 4 ft. l>eat, and (5) 8 ft. gravel and sand. These 
examples sliow iliat while trial holes .should always be made before 
designing a foundation, to ascertain the nature of the subsoil, care 
mu.st be taken not to calculate upon uniformity. Thus at the block 
2 of the admiralty extension new' building.s (London), one of the trial 
holes upon the south-west side of the old buildings showed the clay 
to be about ft. below the surface of the ground, while actui 
excavation ]>roved the rlip of the clay to be such t Jiat in the execution 
of th<‘ new building it became neces.sary to underpin the north-west 
comer of the old building at the deepest part 42 ft. below the ground. 
The foundations of block i of tlie new- admirally buildings are placed 
in a dock, built upon the Ivoiidoii day at a depth of 30 ft. in solid 
concrete 6 ft. thick. At the Hotel Victoria, in Northumberland 
Avenue (London), the variou.s subsoils are as follows: (i) 38 J ft. 
made ground clay and gravel mixed, (2) 4 ft. gravel and sand, (3) 
0 ft. rising sand ; (4) 2 ft. fine ballast, and at a depth of 50 ft. blue 
clay. At the south end the day was 43 ft- down and at the north 
end 37 ft. The front wall was constructed on a concrete bed 9 ft. 
wide. The site was surrounded by a similar wall of concrete about 
6 it wide, forming a species of boxes, and the whole was covered 
with a depth of 6 ft. of concrete upon which the walls were raised. 
The foundation for 53 Parliament Street, where running sand was 
encountered, was con.structed with short piles, 7 or 8 ft. long and 
0 in. diam., jiointed and placed as close together as possible over 
the whole foundation, the tops were then sawm off level, and a 
concrete raft, 7 or 8 ft. thick, was built over the whole area. At the 
Institution of Civil Lngineers, Great George Street, Westminster, 
the foundations to the two party walls upon each side of the 
building were carried down about 22 ft. below the pavement level, 
that on the west side being 22 ft. deep and that on the cast side 
24 ft. 

The London Building Act and the model by-laws prohibit th<! 
erection of buildings on sites that have been used as ** shoots " foj 
faecal matter or vegetable refuse, and in such cases the ^ . 

objectionable material must be removed prior to the ** 

commencement of building operations, and the holes 
from which it was taken filled up with dry brick or other rubbish 
well rammed. Foundations are usually executed by excavators or 
navvies, and the tools and implements used are boning rods, level 
pegs, lines, spirit level, pickaxe, various shovels, wheel-barrow, 
rammer or punner, &c. In diggiz^ the ordinaxy treoebes and 
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excavations, should the ground be loose, planking and strutting have 
to be employed. This consists of rough boarding put along the sides 
of the trenches and wedded tight with waling pieces and struts ; < 
this work is done by navvies. Figs, i and 2 show the general forms 
of planking and strutting for the diflerent soils. 

In very large works of excavation in soft soil a steam digger is 
used for the bulk of the work. It consists of a large steel bucket 
with a cutting edge ; tin's is lowered by means of a crane into the 

excavation, and on being 
withdrawn cuts off a portion 
of soil which is hoisted and 
deposited in carts for re- 
moval to any desired posi- 
tion within the radius com- 
manded by the crane. I'he 
work of trimming the exca- 
vation to a 'regular shape 
must always be done by 
manual labour. 

Concrete for filling into 
the foundations is usually 
mixed by navvies ; for large 
works it is sometimes mixed 
by machinery. 

' In order that the work of 
excavating and con.structmg 
the foundations may proceed 
in a water-logged site, pumps 
have to be employed, and 
where the inrush of water is 
great it is usual to sin k a sump 
hole lower than the depth 
reejuired for the foundations, 
and to use a steam pump 
kept going day and night. 

The foundation of a wall is required to be as follows in accordance 
with the London Building and Amendment Acts: “ 'Ihe projection 
of the bottom of the lootings of cverv wall on each side of the wall 
shall be at least e<]ual to half of the thickness of the wall at its base, 
unless an adjoining wall interferes, in which case the projection may 
be omitted where that wall adjoins, and the diminution of the 
lootings of every wall shall be formed in regular offsets and the 
height from the bottom of such footing to the base of the wall shall 
be at least equal to two-thirds of the thickness of the wall at its 
base." (Sec Brickwork.) The base of a wall is the thickness above 
the looting ; the footing is the brickwork built directly on the top 
of the concrete and diminishing in width in every course. Thus : 

The projection of the bottom footing to be equal to one half the 

thickness of wall on 
both sides ” means 
that a 13^ in. wall 
would require to 
have three courses 
of footings, the 
bottom one being 
27 in. wide, “ The 
height from the 
bottom of such 
footing to the base 
of thp wall shall be 
at least equal to 
two-thirds the 
thickness of wall at 
its base " means 
that in the case of 
a I3i-in. wall the 
height of '^footings 
wohld have to be 
<j in., or three 
courses • of brick- 
.work, eaph measur- 
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The New York 
Building Code 
I'K.. 2. enters more fully 

into the require- 
ments for the foundation of walls as regards depth than that in use 
in London. Section 25, Part 5, requires that every building, except 
buildings erected upon solid rock, or upon wharves and piers on the 
water front, shall have loundations of brick, stone, iron or concrete 
laid not less than 4 ft. Ix'low the surface of the earth, on the solid 
ground or level surface of rock, or upon piles or ranging timbers 
when solid earth or rock is not found. Piles intended to sustain a 
wall, pier or post, shall be spaced not more than 36 in. nor less than 
20 in. on centres ; they must be driven to a solid bearing if practic- 
able, and tbelr number must be sufficient to support the super- 
stmetum proposed. No pile shall be used of less aimensions than 
5 in. at the small end and 10 in. at the butt for short piles, or piles 
30 ft. or less in length. No pile shall be weighted with a load exceed- 
ing 40,000 tb. When a pile is not driven to refusal, its safe sustaining 


power shall be determined by the following formulas twice the 
weight of the hammer in tons multiplied by the height of the fall 
in feet divided by the least penetration of pile under the last blow 
in inches plus one. There are also further requirements as to piles, 
d:c., and the commissioner of buildings must be notified when the 
piles are to be driven. 

The New* York Code, Section 26, further goes on to say that 
foundation walls shall be constructed to include all walls and piers 
built below the curb level or nearest tier of beams to the curb, to 
serve as supports for the walls, piers, columns, girders, posts or 
beams. Foundation walls shall be built of stone, brick, Portland 
cement concrete, iron or steel. If built of rubble stone or Portland 
cement concrete, they shall be at least 8 in. thicker than the wall 
above them to a depth of 12 ft. below the curb level, and for every 
additional 10 ft. or part thereof deeper, they shall be increased 4 in. 
in thickness. If built of brick, they shall be at least 4 in. thicker 
than the wall next above them to a depth of 12 ft. below the curb 
level, and for every additional 10 ft. or part thereof deeper, they 
shall be increased 4 in. in thickness. The footing or base course 
shall be of stone or concrete, or both, or of concrete and stepped up 
brickwork of sufficient thickncs.s and area to bear safely the weight 
to be imposed thereon. If the footing or base course be of concrete, 
the concrete shall not be less than 12 in. thick ; if of stone, the stones 
shall not be less than 2 x 3 ft. and at least 8 in. in thickness for walls, 
and not less than 10 in. in thickness if under piers, columns or posts. 
The footing or base cour.se, whether formed of concrete or stone, shall 
be at least 12 in. wider than the bottom width of walls, and at least 
12 in. wider on all sides than the bottom width of said piers, columns 
or posts. If the superimposed load is such as to cause undue trans- 
verse strain on a footing projecting 12 in., the thickness of such 
footing is to be increased so as to carry the load with safety. For 
sniall structures and for small piers sustaining light loads the com- 
missioner of buildings having jurisdiction may, in his discretion, 
allow a reduction in the thickness and projection specified for 
footing or base courses. All base stones shall be bedded and laid 
cro.sswi.se, edge to edge. If stepped-up footing of brick is used in place 
of stone above the concrete, the offsets if laid in single courses shall 
each not exceed in., or, if laid in double courses, then each shall 
not exceed 3 in. offsetting the first course of brickwork back one-half 
the thickness of the concrete base, so as properly to distribute the 
load to be imposed thereon. It will be seen by the foregoing that 
the American acts are far more extensive than in I-ondon. The 
Ivondon Building Act mentions that the footings of a wall shall rest 
upon the solid ground or concrete or iii)on other solid substructure. 
The building act amendment says : " The foundations of the walls 
of every house or building shall l>e formed of a bed of good concrete 
not less than 9 in. thick, and projecting at least 4 in. on each side 
of the lowest course of footings." 

Various Types of Foundations . — The most natural foundations 
for walls are those constructed where the walls are built directly 
I upon the ground ; this is only possible where the ground is very hard 
* or consists of rock, and in either of these cases the ground is simply 
levelled and the building commenced. 

The next and most universally recognized method, which might 
safely be said to be adopted in 95 % of all modern buildings, is the 
system of placing a bed of concrete under the walls, digging trenches 
where the walls are to come until a .solid bottom is reached, and 
in these laying the concrete. The London Building Act rc'quires this 
concrete bed to be at least 4 in. wider than the bottom course of 
footmgs on each side of the wall, but it is generally made 6 in. wider 
on each side and in general circumstances the depth of the concrete 
is varied according to the weight placed upon it. 

Where a site is in close proximity to a river or old water-course, 
fire., where deep basements are excavated, or where the ground lies 
low, naturally water is met with, and where water is the ground is 
soft. It is here that special foundations are required. 

In certain cases it is necessary to use concrete legs or stilts. These 
are placed in such positions as to take the w^cights of the building, 
and sunk to depths of 40 ft. more or less as the case may _ 
require according to the nature of the ground ; and on * 

the tops of the.se stilts concrete arches or lintels are ^ * 

turned over (fig. 3). As an example of the stilt principle, 
mention may be made of some premises at Stratford and 
a church at South Bermondsey, London, in which concrete piers 
were sunk at 12 ft. centres apart and 4^ ft. square, in pot holes dug 
out of made ground*; then concrete arches were formed over the 
intervening untrustwortliy ground with a minimum thickn^ of 
18 in. or the piers were connected by concrete lintels 3 ft. thick in 
which steel joists were embedded: At Sion College, Victoria Em- 
bankment, I-ondon,- the* foundations were formed with cement 
concrete stilts or piers 8 ft. square, and going down ta^e London 
clay ; from the tops of these stilts brick arches were turnw, spanning 
the spaces between the piers, and upon these arches the wsdls were 
built. 

Pile foundations, used in the case of soft ground, for small wozkai, 
consist either of stout scaffold poles or of timbers varying from 6 in. 
to 12 in. square according to requirements (fig. 4). The bottom 
ends of these timbers have an iron shoe with a point, so as to 
be easily driven into the ground, and the tops of the timbers have 
an iron band round, bo that when the timbera are being driven in 
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the band prevents them from splitting (fig. 5). The methods of 
driving these piles are various. The usual plan is to erect a tempor- . 
. ary structure, upon one side of which is a guide path* 

faced with sheet-iron so as to give a smooth face. Up 
and down this guide path a heavy iron weight, called a 
****•• monkey, is worked ; the monkey is hoisted Jo the top of 


monkey, is worked ; the monkey is hoisted Jo the top of 
the guide path by means of a crab worked by hand or steam, and 



at least 2 ft. The cylinders were sunk by the aid of a grab, the 
bottom being levelled and the concrete blocks laid by a diver. 
Use is also made of piles consisting of Portland cement concrete 
having steel rods embedded in it, and provided with iron shoes and 
head for driving (fig. 6). 

Cast iron screw piles (fig. 7) used in very loose sandy soils, consist 
of large hollow cast iron columns with flat screw blades cast on the 
lower ends. The projection of this screw from the pile may vary 
from 9 in. to 18 in. with a pitch of from one-quarter to one-half of 
the proi^tion, the blade making a little over one turn round the 
shaft. For most recjuirements a diameter of screw from 3* to 4 i ft. 
will be found sufficient, a sandy foundation requiring the largest. 
The lower end of the tube is generally left open, the edge being 
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when released descends with a good force, and so drives the piles into 
tlie ground. The monkey usually weiglis from 2 cwt. to 10 cwt. 
and Is allowed a drop of 15 to 40 ft. 

Piles are driven all round under the walls at varying intervals or 
under piers where tlie weights of a building arc to be concentrated. In 
the erection of the Chicago public library four Norway pine piles, each 
with an average diameter of 13 in., wore driven to a depth of 52 1 ft. 
and loaded with a dead load of 50-7 tons per pile for a period o! two 
weeks, and no .settlement taking place 30 Ions per pile was adopted 
as a safe load. 'J‘he following are some examples of loads used in 
practice : passenger station, Harrison Street, Chicago, piles 50 It. 


bevelled and occasionally provided with teeth to assist in cutting 
into and penetrating the soil. 

Another system of piling known as sheet piling (fig. 8), consists 
in driving piles mto the ground at intervals, and between these, 
also driven into tlie ground, are timbers measuring 3 in. by 9 in., 
which form a wall to keep the soft earth up under the building. In 
this way the earth is prevented from spreading out and so causing 
the building to settle unevenly. 

Another kind of foundation, known as plank foundation (fig. y), 
consists of elm planks, about 9 in. by 3 in. laid across the . 

trench and spiked together ; on the top of these are laid . ^ 

similar planks but at right angles to the last, and upon 
the platform thus loniied the wall is built. This method 
is used in soft ground. 

Caissons are usually employed by engineers for the construction 
of the foundations of bridge piers, but instances oi their use in 
foundations for buildings are to be found in the American 
Surety and the Manhattan Life Insurance buildings, 

New York City, 'llie latter building is 242 ft. high to the parapet, 
and the dome and tower rise 108 ft. higher. The building is carried 



in length, each carrying 25 tons ; elevator, Buffalo, N.Y., piles 20 ft. 
in length, weight 25 tons ; Trinity church, Boston, 2 tons ; Schiller 
building, Chicago, 55 tons per pile, but in this case the building 
settled considerably. All timber grillage and the tops of all piles 
should be kept below the lowest water level, and be capped with 
concrete or stone. In Boston it is obligatory to cap with blocks 
of granite. 

Another form of foundation takes the shape of Portland cement 
concrete blocks, and is used chiefly for bridges and in marsiiy land, 
&c. In some cases cylinders of brickwork are built, and 
centres arc filled with blocks of concrete and grouted 
fiiiea. -jj Yarmouth destructor cells and chimney shaft 

were built in this way ; the cylinders were constructed of 9 in. 
brickwork built in Portland cement, the lower 4 ft. being encased 
in a wooden drum with cutting edge sunk into the gravel and sand 


Fig. 9. 

on 16 solid masonry piers, taken down 54 ft. below the street level 
to solid rock, and these piers support the 34 cast iron columns upon 
which the building is erected. The piers to each building were 
constructed by the pneumatic caisson process (see Caisson). 

A good plan for foundations when the ground is loose and sandy 
is to build upon wells of brickwork, a method which has been suc- 
cessfully practised in Madras. The wells are made 
circular, about 3 ft. in diameter and one brick thick. fouutim- 

The first course is laid and cemented together on the " 

surface of the ground when it is dry, and the earth is 
excavated inside and round about it to allow it, to sink. Then another 
is laid over it and again sunk. The well is thus built downwards. 
The brickwork is sunk bodily to a depth of 10 ft. or more, according 
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;to building to bf erected upon it, and the interior filled up iviith 
xubble work* All the poibUc .buUdings at Madiras were erected upon 
ioundatioins of this kind. Well foundations were employed under 
ithe city hall, Kansas City, and the Stock Exchange, Chicago. 

Coffer dams are wooden structures used to keep back the water 
whilst putting in foundations on tlie waterside, and are constructed 
^ tittiliers, 12 in. square as piles spaced 
about 6 ft. apart, and in between with a double row 
^ of 2 in. or 3 in. Ixiards, the space between the rows being 
packed with clay puddle (fig. 10). The general rule for the thickness of 
a coffer dam is to make it equal to tlic depth of water. An interesting 
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example of a coffer clam is that at the Keyliam dock extension, 1 
where piles varied in length from 65 ft. to 85 ft. '1 hey were driven in 
a double row 5 ft. apart, and over 13,000 W'cre used. 

Dock foundations are constructed after the fashion of a largo 
concrete tank, and are adapted to large sites where a dilficulty I 
^ . arises as to the ingress of water. Tho^' are con.sidered 
fouadm- method of constructing a building on .soft ground 

Hons “ keeping a building dry (fig. tt). 'J'his typo of 

foundation was used at thf? new colonial office, Whitehall, 
T.ondon, and the new admiralty buildings at St.' Jai^gs’s Park,’ 
Ixmdon. A few buildings treated alter the style of a dcxrk, but in 
some instances without the enclo.sing w alls, are the following : 


site, with an extra thiokness under wafla. Foundatioas <dn»eil 
simUarly to dock foundations, but in addition having steel jotati^and 
rods inserted in the thickness of the concrete table, to tie the whole 
together, are known as gridiron foundations. 

In the Hennebique concrete system, all beams, Ac., are formed 
with BmaJl rods and then surrounded with concrete : it is dcslghed 
for fioors an6 for spreading the weight of a building over an extended 
foundation on soft ground. 

Where a heavy wall is to be built against an old one and there is 
not sufficient room for the foundations, the plan is adopted of 
building pier foundations at some distance from the pro- 
posed new wall. On the toji of these piers rest 
steel cantilevers over steel pin rockers upon cast 
iron bedplates ; the cantilevers are .secured at one 
end to a column, while the other ends go through the full 
thicknes.s of the new wall. Upon these last ends is placed a 
steel girder upon which the wall is built. This con.struction 
(fig. 12) lias been used in America, and in the Kitz Hotel, 
Piccadilly, I^ndon. 

Anotlier form of cantilever foundations was canploycd in 
the case of some premises at Carr's I..ane, Birmingham, 
partly built over the Great Western railway tunnel (fig. 13). 
In this in.stance large j)icrs were built below the ground at 
the side ot the tunnel. From the tops of the.se piers large 
steel cantilevers were erected projecting over the crown of 
the tunnel, and on these steel girders were fixed and the 
building constructed upon them. 
l!| modem Tunis, a section of w hich city is built on marshy 

i||l!:j ground, the subsoil is an oozy sediment, largely dei^osited 
by the .sewage water from the ancient or Arab 
quarter of the city, W'hich is .situated on an adjacent 
j^To hill. This .somi-lluid mud has a dej»th of about 

Iftb. 33 ft. To prejiare the soil for sup]>or1ing an 

oidinary hous(‘, pits from 8 ft. to if) f1. square are exca- 
vated to a depth of about to ft., to the level of the grf)niul 
water. A mixture is m.sde of the excavated sf)il and 
powdered fat lime, procure<l from clinkers and unbnrnt 
r stone from the lime-kilns, which soon crumbles to fint* dust 

fi'i when exfiosed to the air. The mixture is Ihroun into pits in 

Pill) iaver.s aliont 12 in. thick and rammed down for a vei“\' long 

time by speciallj’’ trained labourers. A gang f)f 1*5 or 20 
j j men will work at least to or t 2 days ramming for the 

j j loundations of a moderate-sized lion.se, .An extremely hard 

l‘>ed is thus obtained, reacliing to w'ithni 18 in. of the surface 
] j of the ground, and on this artificial bed the lonndafions of 
thf' building are laid. Although this melliod of < onstruc- 
'\|/ crude, it is stated that the ])raclical results are 

superior to tho.se obtained by using pih’s, roncrede or other 
recognized methods, and in all cases llie lost is much less, 
for labour is cheap. 

A novel and interesting foundation wa.s designer! for a 
signal .station at Cape Henlopen, Delaw'arc. Ihis is built on 
top of the highest sandhill at Cape Henlopen, so 
that the observer ma}' have an unob.structed 
view ; it rises about 80 ft. above the level of the »«»»• 
sea and is expost^d to all winds and weather, while it i.s 
absolutely required that it shall stand firmlv planted in 
.such a w^ay that ev-en a hurricanj* .shall not shake it or 
make it tremble, since that w'ould a fleet the sight of the telescope 
in the observatory. The usual mode of securing such a building i.s 
by means of a foundation of screw piles or of Iieavy timbers sunk 
mto llie sand ; this method, however, has the disadvantage that if 
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At tlio admiralty buildings already mentioned a concrete retaining 
completely surrounds the exterior below the ground, and is 
joined up to the underpinning work ; the whole site being covered 
with concrete 6 ft. thick, a huge tank is formed of an average inside 
clear depth of 20 ft. in which the basements are built. The new 
** Old Bailey " buildings in Newgate Street, London, are con.structed 
a concrete table 5 ft. thick, as also are the Army and Navy 
Auxiliary Stores, Victoria Street. At Ken net's Wharf, near South- 
wark B^ge, a concrete table, 8 ft. thick, was spread all over the 



the wind shifts the sand away from around the foundation, it 
becomes undermined and its effect is destroyed. To avoid such an 
accident, recourse was had to the foUowmg design, which was 
considered to be cheap and at the same time to provide an eflcctivo 
anchorage. The building is entirely of wood ; it has a cellar, 
above which are two rooms one above the other, and the whole ig 
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lujmounted hy the observatory proper. Firsts the ground sill is a 
square of ao it, made of ^Uow pine sticks mortised together and 
pinned with stout tninnejs. The sill of the observatory is ma^ 
likewise of heavy timbers, ta ft kmg. The two alk are joined 
together by four stout yeUow piao comer posta, which in turn are 
mortised into both sills. The posts are 26 ft. in length. Five feet 
above the lower sill is the sill which supports the floo^of the first 
room. Ten feet above this is the sill which supports the upper 
room. Both these sills again are mortised into tlie corner posts. 
The structure is sheathed outside with German siding, and inside 
with rough boards covered with felt, and again by tongued and 
grooved yellow pine boards. The observatory proper, octagonal 
in shape, is securely mortised Into the top sill and covered with a 
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corrugated iron roof conical in sliai')c. The cellar is floored with 
3 in. wood, and boarded all round on the inside of the posts. A pit 
was first dug in the sand about 6 ft. deej) and fully 20 ft. wide on 
the bottom. '1 lie cellar sill was laid on this bottom, and the structure 
built upon it : thus the whole depth of cellar is sunk below the top 
Df the hill or (lie level of the sand. The cellar was then filled up 
with sand and jiacked .solid all round, consequently the building is 
anchored in its place by the load in the cellar, about 100 tons in 
weight. 

The subject of foundations, being naturally of the first importance, 
is one that calls for most careful study. It is not of so much import- 
ance that the ground be hard or even rocky as that it be compact 
and of similar consistency throughout It is not always that a site 
answers to this description, and the problem of what will be the best 
form of foundation to use in placing a building, more especially if 
that building be of Lirge dimensions and consecpiently great weight, 
on a site of solt yielding soil, is one that is often most difiicult of 
solution. The foregoing article indicates in a brief manner some of 
Uie obstacles the architect or engineer is required to surmount before 
his work can even be started on its way to completion. 

AuTiioRiTiKS. — The principal books for reference on this subject 
are : J Practical Treatise on Poundaiions, by W. M. Fatten, C.K. ; 
liuildinsi Construction and Superintendence^ part i., by F. F-. Kidder ; 
Notes on Btiildinq Construction, vols. i. ii. and hi.; Aide Memoir ^ 
vol. ii*K^by Colonel Seddon, R.E. ; Advanced Building Construction^ 
by C. F. MilchcU ; Modem House Construction, by G. L. Sutcliffe ; 
Building Construction, by Professor Henry Adams ; Practical 
Building Construction, by J, P, Allen, (J, Bt.) 


FOUNMNG (ffom Lat. fundtre, to pour), the process of castitig^ 
in metal, of m^ing a rq)roduction of a given object by running 
molten metal into a mould taken in sand^ loam or plaster from 
that object To enable the fcMmder to prepare a mould for the 
casting, he must receive a pattern similar to the casting required4 
Some few exceptions occur, to be noted presently, but the above 
statement is true of perhaps 98 % of all castings produced. The 
construction of suen patterns gives employment to a large 
number of highly skilled men, who can only acquire the necessa^ 
knowledge through an apprenticeship lasting from five to seven 
years. A knowledge of two trades at least is involved in the 
work of pattern construction — that of the craft itself and that 
of the mouWer and founder. Patterns have to be constructed 
strongly. They are generally of wood, and they thus require 
skill in the use of woodworking tools and the making of timber 
joints, together with a knowledge of the behaviour of timber, 
&c. Some few patterns are made in iron, brass or white metal 
alloys. They have to be embedded in a matrix of sand by the 
founder, and being enclosed, they have to be withdrawn without 
inflicting any damage in the way of fracture in the sand. Since 
cast work involves shapes that are often very intricate, including 
projections and hollow spaces of all forms, it is obvious that the 
withdrawal of the patterns without entailing tearing up and 
fracture of the sand must involve many difficult problems that 
have to be as fully understood by the pattern-maker as by the 
moulder. It is from this point of view that the work of the pattern- 
maker should be approached in the first place. No closed mould 
cun possibly be made without one or more joints, for if a pattern 
is whoUy enclosed in a matrix of sand it cannot be withdrawn 
except by making a parting in the sand, and it is not difficult to 
conceive that the parting in the pattern might advantageously 
be made to coincide, either exactly or approximately, with that 
of the mould. Nor must obstacles exist to the free withdrawal 
of patterns. They must therefore not be wider or larger in the 
lower than in the upper parts ; actually they are made a trifle 
smaller or ‘‘ ttipered." Nor may they have any lateral extensions 
into the lower sand, unless these can be made to withdraw 
separately from the main portion of the pattern. Finally, there 
are many internal spaces wffiich cannot be formed by a pattern 
directly in the sand, but provision for which must be made by 
some means extraneous to the pattern, as by cores. 

A single example must illustrate the main principles which have 
jii.st been stated. The object selected is a bracket which involves 
questions of joints, of cores, of pattern construction and of moulding. 
The casting, Iho pattern, and its mould are illustrated. Fig. r 
illustr.ites in j>kiii the casting of a double bracket, tlie end elevation 
of which is seen in fig. 2 ; the pattern of which presents obvious 



difficulties in the way of withdraw^al from a mould, supposing it 
were made just like its casting* But if it be made as in iig. 3, with 
the open spaces A, B, in fig. 2, occupied with core prints, and the 
pieces A, A in fig. 3 left loosely skewered on, everything will *' de- 
liver ’* freely. Moreover the pattern might.be made solidly ai 
shown in fig. 3, or else jointed and dowelled in the plane a-a, ae 
in fig. 4, or along the upper faces of the prints b-b, fig. 3. Th# 
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timber shadings in hgs. 3 and 4 illustrate points in the most suitable j 
arrangement of material. The prints are *' boxed up." Fig. 4 
shows a certain stage of the moulding, in which one half of the pattern » 
has been " rammed " in sand, and turned over in the " bottom box," 
and the upper half is ready to be rammed in the " top box," with 
" runner pin " or " git stick " A, set in place. The lower loose piece 
has had its skewer removed during the rammiM. Fig. 5 illustrates 
the mould completed and ready for pouring. Tlie boxes have been 

parted, the pattern has 
been withdrawn, cores 
inserted in the impres- 
sions left by the prints, 
vents taken from the 
central body of 
cinders, the pouring 
basin made and the 
boxes cotlcred 
together. 

Kvery single detail 
now briefly noted in 
connexion with this 
bracket is applied and 
modified in an almost 
infinite number of 
ways to suit the ever 
varying character of 
foundry work. Y et 

this process does not 
touch some of the great subdivisions of moulding and casting. 
There is a large volume of large and heavy work for which complete 
patterns and core boxes are never made, because of tlie great expense 
that would l^e involved m the pattern construction. There are also 
some cases in whicli the methods adopted would not permit of the 
use of patterns, as in that group of work in which the sand or loam 
is " swept " to the form required for the moulds and cores by means 
of striking lx)ard8, loam boards, core boards or strickles. In these 
classes of moulding the loose green sands and core sands are not 
much used; instead, loam — a wet and plastic sand mixture- Ts 
employed, supported against bricks (loam moulds) or against core 
bars and plates, and hay ropes (loam cores). All heavy marine 
engine cylinders are thus made by sweeping, and all massive cores 
for engine cylinders and large pipes, besides much large circular and 
cylindrical work, as foundation cjdinders, soap pans, lead pans, 
mortar pans, large propeller blades, &c. In these cases the edge of 
the striking board is a counterpart of the profile of the work swept 
up. Joints also have to be made in such moulds, not of course in 
order to provide for the removal of a pattern, but for the exposure 



Fig. 3. 



of tlie separate parts in course of construction, and for closing them 
up, or putting them together in their due relations. These joints 
also are swept by the boards, generally cut to produce suitable 
“ checks," or " registers " to ensure that they accurately fit together. 
Fig. 6, showing a portion of a swept-up mould, illustrates the general 
arrangement. A plate, A, carries a quantity of bricks, B, which are 
embedded in loam, and break joint. To a striking bar, C, sup- 
ported in a step, a striking board or sweeping board, D, is bolted, 
and is swfept round against plastic loam, which is afterwards dried. 
The check on the board at A corresponds with a similar check on 
board which strikes the interior of the pan, and by which top and 
bottom portions of the mould are registered together. This is 
indicated in dotted outline. Its mould also is swept on bricks, and 


turned over into place, and the metal is poured into the space 6, b, 
between the two moulds. There is also a large group of swept-up 
work which Is not symmetrical about a centre of rotation. Then 
the movements of the sweeping boards are controlled by the edges 
of " core plates," or of " core irons " (fig. 7). Bend pipes, and the 



Tig. 5. 


volute casings of centrifugal pumps and pipes, afford example.^ of 
this kind. In fig. 7, A is the core iron, held down by weights, and 
B the " strickle," sweeping up the half bend C, two such halves 
pasted together completing the core. 



Core-making is a special department of foundry work, often 
involving as much detail as the construction and mqiilding of 
patterns. Two perfectly plain boxes arc shown in figs. 8 and i*i 
both of which provision exists for removing the box parts from the 
core after the latter has been rammed. Core boxes are jointed and 
tapered, and often have loose pieces within them, and also prints, 
into the impressions of which other cores are inserted. 



Fig. 7. 

Machtne-‘moulding.--TheYC is a development of modern 
methods of founding which is effecting radical changes in some 
departments of foundry practice, namely, moulding by m^hines- 
The advantages of this method are manifold, and its limitations 
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are being lessened continually There are two broad departments 
between which machine -moulding is divided. One, of less i 
importance, is that of toothed wheels; the other is that of general 
work, except of a very massive character. 

Gear-wheel moulding machines are essentially* a special 
adaptation of the mechanism of the dividing engine, by means 
’}f which, instead of using a complete pattern of a toothed wheel, 
two or three pattern teeth 
are used, and the machine 

takes charge of the correct ' 1^ 

pitching or division of the ^ ^ 

teeth moulded therefrom, p ^ 

leaving to the moulder the ^ M 



I faces for parting monlds are produced by the faces of the plates 
L on which the pattern is mounted (figs. lo and ii), instead of by 
' the bands and trowel of the moulder. When the joint face is of 
irregular outline, as it often is, this item alone saves a good deal of 
time, which again is multiplied by the number of mouids repeated, 
often amounting to thousands. Further, provision is generally 
made on machine plates for the ingates and runners (fig. lo) 
through which the metal enters the mo^d, the preparation of which 
in hand work occupies a considerable amount of time. Another 
great advantage applies especially to the case of deep moulds. 
These give much trouble in hand-moulding in consequence of the 
liability of the sand to become tom up during the withdrawal of 
the pattern. But in machine-moulding such patterns are encircled 
by a plate, termed a *' stripping plate,'* which is pierced to allow 
the patterns to pass through, and which, being maintained firmly 
on the sand during the lifting of the pattern, prevents it from 
becoming tom up. This is not merely a matter of convenience, but 
is a necessity in numerous instances. The most familiar example 
is that of the teetii of gear wheels, in which even a very slight amount 
of taper interferes with accurate engagement, and this is repre- 
sentative of many other portions of mechanism. These stripping 


work only of turning the handle of the division plate, and 
ramming the sand around the pattern teeth. The result is 
accurate pitching, and the use of two or three teeth instead of a 
full pattern, together with any core boxes and striking boards 
that are necessary for the arms. 

The other department of machine-moulding includes nearly 
every conceivable class of work of small and medium dimensions. 
There are some dozens of distinct types of machines in use, for 
no one type is suitable for all classes of moulds, while some are 
designed specially for one or two kinds only. 

The fundamental principles of operation are briefly these: The 
pattern parts constitute, by their method of attachment to a plate 
or table A (fig. 10} , an integral portion of the machine, so that they 

/ - '■ ' N must partake of 

J C ~) k certain move- 

I ments W’hich 

V. are imparted to 

/ XCTX \ / terns mounted, 

/ /\^/\ \ ( 

jo) fotnC^ZIljol moulded by 

\ N^/\\y / \ J hand, without 

J from 

I — ^ a machine, by 

•j-Q 1 yOC methods of 

N I “ plate - mould- 

“r ^ / pattern from 

variably ac- 

^ ^ complished by 

A a perpendicular 

movement of a 

\ C J / portion of the 

machine (fig. 
ii), withdraw- 
“I ing either the 

pattern from 
fhe mould or 

^ the mould from 

n the pattern. 

H Q The important 

0 ^ theperpendicu- 

^ • •' ^ ^ l®^r movement, 

U** I | tur being under the 

I ^ ■ I ’■ ' " I coercion of the 

Biri:nrwr i V i -8 " ••• •h: provided in the 

] 7 ig. 10. hand machines, 

or the hydraulic 

ram in fig. ii, is free from the unsteadiness which is incidental 
to withdrawal by the hands of the moulder ; and if the machine 
p^ormed nothing more than this it would justify its existence. 
Little or no taper is required in the pattern, and the moulds 
are more nearly uniform in dimensions than hand-made monlds. 
But there are other advantages. In machine-moulding the joint 



plates are of metal, but in order to save the cost of filing them in 
iron or steel, many are cheaply made by casting a white metal alloy 
round the actual pattern itself in the first place, the white metal 
being enclosed and retained in a plain iron frame which forms the 
body of the plate. Lastly, many machines, but not the majority, 
include provision for mcchEuiically ramming the sand around the 
pattern by power instead of by hand. This is really the least 
valuable feature of a moulding machine, because it is not applicable 
to any but rather shallow moulds. It is commonly used for these, 
but the consistence and homogeneity of a mass of sand round a 
pattern having deep perpendicular sides can only be ensured by 
careful hand ramming. 

The highest economies of machine-moulding are obtained when 
(i) several small patterns are mounted and moulded at once on a 
single plate (fig. 10) ; (2) when top and bottom parts of a mould 
arc produced on different machines, carrying each its moiety of 
the pattern ; (3) when the machine and pattern details are simplified 
so much tliat the labour of trained moulders is displaced by that of 
unskilled attendants who are taught in a month or two the few 
simple operations required. That is the direction in which repetitive, 
casting is now rapidly tending. 

In fig. II A is the plate, which in its essentials corresponds with 
the plate A in fig. 10, but which in the machine is made to swivel so 
as to bring each half of the pattern B, B in turn uppermost lor 
ramming in the box parts C, Cf. The ramming is done by hand, tlie 
final squeeze being imparted against the presser D by the action of 
the hydraulic ram E pushing the plate, mould and box up against D. 
The plate bein? then lowered, and turned over, the further dc^nt 
of the ram withdraws the bottom box from the pattern, which is the 
stage seen in the illustration. Then the half mould is nm away on 
the carriage F, provided with wheels to run on rails. 

Though casting in iron, steel, the bronzes, aluminium, &c., is 
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MKM 4 ilk:veiit me« .ia ihAMr yet-^ iofiegqix^ | 

M^pWiAna methods .apply 4 o<aU aJUIaq. .Worlc Is done in greai^ | 

iOK^ ai^nd, in d^ sand moulds dried before being i 
imd);aii 4 in plaatio ioa«a (wiuob is sjubsoquentS" dried). Hand and 
,mmhiB 0 moulding ara practised ui each, tbe last-named excepted. 

differaicqs in woi'l^mg.are those 4 »e to the various charactcrjistics 
( 0 i the diflevent metiU mkI aJJoysi, wliich involve differences in the 
iSand mixtJAWS used, in the dimensions of the pouring channels, oX 

temperature at wldoli metal or alby must be poured, of the ; 
taxing and cJeansiiijg of the metai^ and other details of a practical 
character. Hwee the practice which is suitable for one department 
must be modified in others. Many castings b steel would inevitably 
iiACturo iX poured into moulds prepared for iron, many iron castings 
would fracture if poured into moulds suitable for brass, and neither 
brass nor .stetl would fill a mould liaving ingates proportioned 
Sttitab^" for iron. . , „ , 

A special kind of is that into ** dull moulds, adopted in 

a considorabie number of iron castings, such as the railway wheels 
in the United States, ordinary tramway wheels, the rolls of iron and 
atoel rolling anillSj the bores of cast wheel hul>s, &c. The chill ranges 
iu depth from J iu. to z in., and is produced by pouring a special 
mixture of mottled, or strong, iron against a cold iron surface, the 
parts of the casting which arc not required to be chilled being sur- 
rounded by lan ordinary mould of sand. The purpose of chill-casting ; 
is to produco a surface hardness in the metal. 

The shrinkage of metal is a fact which has to be taken account 
of by the pattern-maker and moulder. A pattern and mould are 
made larger than ttic size of the casting required by the exact amount 
that the metal will shrink n\ cooling from the molten to the cold 
state. This amount varies from ^ in. in 15 in., in tfliin iron castings, ! 
to ^ in. in m in. m heavy ones. It ranges from 1*^ in. to in. per 
foot in steel, brass and aluminium. Its variable amount has to be 
borne in mind in making light and heavy castings, and castings with 
or without conee, for mossive cores retard shrinkage. It is also a 
fruitful cause of fracture in Imdly proportioned ciwtir^s, particularly 
of those in steel. Brass is less liable to suffer in this respect than 
iron, and iron much tess than steel. (J. O. H.) 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, originally institution.s for the 
receptiom of “ foundlings,,’' i.e, children who have been abandoned 
or exposed, and left for the pjuhlic to find and .save. The early 
history of such institutions is connected with the practice of 
infanticide, and in western Europe where social disorder was 
fife and famine of frequent occurrence, exposure and ptensive 
sales of children were the necessary consc;qucnces. Agamst these 
evils, which were noticed by several councils, the church provided 
a rough system of relief, children being dcpo$itod^ {jactati) in 
marble shells at the church doors, and tended first by the 
matricularii or male nurses, and then by the nutricarii or foster- 
parents.^ But it was in thff 7th and 8th centuries that definite 
institutions for foundlings were established in such towns as 
Treves, Milan and Montpellier. In the 15th ^tury Garcias, 
archbishop of Valencia, was a conspicuous figure in this charitable 
work ; but his fame is entirely eclipsed by that of St Vincent dc 
Paul, who in tlie reign of Louis XIII., with the help of the 
countess of Joign>% Mine le Gras and other religious ladies, 
rescued the foundlings of Paris from the horrors of a primitive 
institution named La Couche (rue St Landry), and ultimately 
obtained from Louis XIV. the use of the Bice^re for their accom- 
modation. Letters patent were granted to the .Paris hospital 
in 1670. TiKi HotoLDieu of Lyons was the next in importance. 
No provision, however, was made outside the great towms ; the 
houses in the cities were overcrowded and admimstered with 
laxity ; and in 1784 Necker prophesied that the state would yet 
be seriously embarrassed by this increasing evil.^ From 1452 
to 1789 the law had imposed on the seigneurs de katde justice the 
duty of succouring children found deserted on their territories. 
The first constitutions of the Revolution undertook as a state 
debt the support of eveiy^ foundling. For. a time premiums were 
given to the mothers of illegitimate ^children, the “ enfants de la 
patrie.’’ By the law of 12 Brumaire, An II. “ Toute recherche 
de la paternitc est interdite,” while by ai^. 341 of the Code 
Napoleon, “ la recherche de la maternity ost admise.” 

France. — Tlie laws of France relating to this part of what is called 
L*A.S3Wtance Publique are the decree of January 1811, the instruction 
of February 1823, the decree of the of March 1852, the law of 

1 See Capitularia regum F^ancorum, ii. 474. 

* D$ V administration des fiiumc 4 S^ iii. 136; see also the articlo 
•* Enfant cxpos6 " in Diderot's Encyclopidie^ I 735 » Chamousset s 
Mimoire politique sur ks enfants^ 1757^ 
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the 5tb of May iSfig, the law olihe i^ih of July, 1889 and the,la^ 
dfliie«7^tif3iinei904. Th^law.^cAsiytwtWe'gtii^ prlttoipl^ 
of the law of 7 Erimaire An whiohiccm^tsly decentralised iAe 
ayatem of naBonal poor relief eatabllabed by the Ir^volution. The 
enfants assistes include, besides (x) orphans and (2) foundUpgs 
proper, (3) children abandoned by their parents, (4) ill-treated, 
Tieglerted 01* morally abandoned children whose parents have been 
deprived of their parental righ« ‘ by the decision of -a count of justice, 
(5) children, under sixteen years oX age, of parents condemned for 
certain crimes, whose parental rights liave been delegated by a 
tri^nal to the stale. Children classified under 1-5 are termed 
pupilks de Vassistance^ “ wards of public charity,” and are distin- 
guished by the law of 1904 from children under the protoctioii of the 
stale, classified as : (i) enfants secourus, i.e. children who.se parents 
or relatives are unable, through poverty, to sup^xirt them; (2) 
enfamts en depAt, i.e. children of persons undergoing a judicial sentence 
and children temporarily taken in while their i)arents are m hosjnta!, 
and (3) enfmUs en garde y i.e. children who have cither committed or 
been the victim of some felony or crime and are placed under state 
care by judicial authority. The asylum which receives all tlicse 
children is a departmental {Hahlissemcnt depositaire), and not a 
communal institution. The 6stablisaemcnt a6positaire is usually 
the ward of an hospice, in which — with the exception of children 
en dt^pdt — the stay is of the shortest, for by the law of 1904, continuing 
the principle laid down in 1811, all children under thirteen years of 
SLsm under the guardianship of the state, except the nientally or 
^ysically infirm, must be boarded out in country districts. They 
are generally apprenticed to some one engaged in the agricultural 
industry, and until majority they remain under the guardiaiishij) 
of the administrative commissioners of the department. The state 
pays the whole of the cost of inspection and supervision. The 
expenses of administration, the " home ” cxjHjnscs, for the nurse 
{nourrice sidentaire) or tlve wet nurse (nournce au sein), the prime 
de sunne (premium on survival), washmg, clothes, and the “ out- 
door ” expenses, which inclutle (j) temporary assistance to im- 
marrietl mothers in order to prevent desertion ; (2) allowances to the 
foster-parents [nourriciers) in the country for board, school-money, 
&c. : (3) clothing ; {4) travelling-money for nurses and children ; 
(5) printing, Ac. ; (6) expenses in time ol sickness and for burials 
ajid apprentice liics — are borne in tlie proportion of two-filths by 
the state, two-fifths by the department, and the remaining fifth by 
the communes. The following figures sliow' the number of children 
(excltmive of enfants seemrus) reheved at various j>erk>ds : 

y ear. N umber relieved. 

1890 .... 95 > 7 oi 

1895 .... 121,201 

I9<’0 . , . . 138,308 

1905 .... 1-19,803 

The droit de rechenhe is conceded to the pareul on payment of a 
small lee. The decree of 1811 contemplated the rei)aynient of all 
eKtiejiusefl by a parent reclaiming a* cliild. The same decree dirc'cted 
a toyt or revolving box {Drehcylvnder in Germany) to be kr|)i at 

each hosspital. These have discontinued. The " Assistance 
Publique ” of Paris is managed by a ” dircctcur ” appointed by the 
mmistor of the interijor, and associated with a representative con.<:eil 
de surveillance. Iho I’aris Hospice des Kufants- Assistes contains 
ai^out 700 lieds. There are also in Paris numerous jn'ivate chanties 
lor the, adoption of poor ehtklrcn and orjihans. It is impossible 
here to give even a sketch of the long and able controversies whic li 
have cx:currcd in I'rnnce on the prmctples of management of found- 
ling hospitals, the advantages of tours and the system of admission 
d bureau ouvvrt, tl^ transfer of orphans from one depart n^ent to 
another, tlie hygiene and service of hospitals and the inspection of 
nurses, the education and reclamation of the children and 4 ho rights 
of the state in their future. Kolerence may be made to the works 
noticed at the end of this ai tide. 

Belgium.-^ln this country the arrangements for the relief of 
foundhngs and the appropriation of public funds for that purpose 
very much resemble those in France, and can hardly be usefully 
described apart from the general questions of local government and 
poor law administration. 1 he Commissions dcs Hosjnees Civiles, 
however, arc purely communal bodies, although they receive 
pecuniary assistance from botli the departments and the state. A 
decree of 1811 directed that there bhoiild be an asylum and a wheel 
for receiving foundlings in every arrondissement. The last ” wheel,” 
that of Antwerp, was closed in i860. (See Des Institutions de 
bienfaisance et de privoyance en Belgique y 1850 4 i860, par M. P. 
Lentz.) . , . 

Italy is very rich in foundling hospitals, pure and simple, oiphans 
and other destitute children being separately provided for. (See 
Della caritd prevcntiva in Italia, by Signor Fano.) In Romo one 
branch of the Santo Spirito in Sassia (so called from the Schola 
Saxonum built in 728 by King Ina in tlie Porgo) has, since the time 
of Pope Sixtus IV., been devoted to foundlings. The average annual 
number of foundlings supported is about 3000. (See Tlie Umiiabk 
Institutions of Rome, by Cardinal Morichini.) In Venice the 
degli Esposti or foundling hospital, founded in 13.1O, and rcceiviqg 
450 chihlrcn annually, is under provincial administration. Tfit' 
splendid legacy of the last doge, Ludovico Manin, is applied to the 
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VipMUt ci .abouft i6a diiiditon the ** Conifregaztome ^ Cacita^' 
cting tlirough 30 psurteh hoAt^ ^puimonfiJraternaU). 

4 ustria,--^n Austria ioundlingnospilals occupied a very prominent 
lacc in tiie gfeneralinstructions Mdiich, by rescript dated ibth of April 
781, the emperor Jc^sepli 11. isafoerl to the charitable ^endowment 
ommission. In 1818 founcifaig asylums and lying-bi houses •were 
eclared to be state uiatitutioiis. They were accordingly^upported 
ly the state treasury until the fundamental law of 20th October 
«^o Imndcd tliem over to the provincial committees. They are 
ow local institutions, depending on provincial funds, and are quite 
pparate from the ordinary parochial poor institate. Admission is 
TatuTtons when the child is actually found on the street, or is sent 
y a criminal court, or where the mother undertakes to serve for 
3ur months as nurse or midwife in an asylum, or produces a 
ertificate from the parish priest imd “ poor-father *' (the pewish 
ispector of the poor^ftw atlmuniRtmtioni) tlmt she lias no money, 
n otlier cases payments of 30 to too florins are made. Whan two 
lonths old the child is sent for six or ten years to the houses in the 
eighlx)urhood of resiiectable married persons, who have certificates 
rom the police or the pnordaw authorities, and who are huqiccted 
y the latter and by a sj^ecial medical oflicer Thcf-c pesrsons receive 

constantly dimiriiflhing iUk>wanoe, and the arratigcment may be 
eterniiised by 14 days’ notice on either side. The foster-parents 
lay retain the child vn their service or employment till the age of 
wenty-two, but the tnic parents may at atiy time reclaim the 
jundling on reimUirBing the asykm and compensating the fostcr- 
arent& 

Jius£ta,— VndQ4' the old Kussian system of Peter I. foundlings 
:ere received at tbe church windows by a staff of women paid by 
he stat e. Rut since the reign of Catherine II. the foundlhig hospitals 
avc been in the hands of the provincial officisr of public charity 
prykar obshestvennn«o pryzrenya). The great central institutions 
vospitatehioi Dom), at Moscow ami St Petersburg (with a branch 
t CTalcliina), were iounded by Catherine. When a child is brought 
he baptismal name is asked, and a receipt is given, by which the 
hild may Ik* reclaimed iqi to the age of tm. The mother may nurse 
lei* child. Alter the usual period of six years in the country very 
;roat care is taken with tlie education, ff^ecially of the more proinis- 
iig children. The lios})ital is a valuable source of recruits for the 
»ublic service. Maltlius {The Principles of PoptHatiofi, vol. i. p. 434) 
Las made a violent attack on theae Kuisian charities. He argues 
hat they discourage marriage muI iiwn-clore population, ami that 
he best' management is umiblc to ^uevent a high mortality. Ho 
,dds : “ An occasional child murder from false shame is saved 
.1 a very liigh price if it can be done only by the .sacrifice of some 
if the best and most itscdul feelings of ifhe human h(nrt in a great 
mrt of the nation.” It docs not fl,ppcar, however, that the rate of 
llegilimncy in Russia is comparatively high ; it is so m the two great 
atiOb. Tlw rights oJ piuents oviu* tlie children were very much re- 
tricted, 11 nd those ol the government much extended f>y a ukase 
ssued by tiie cmpcroi* Nicholas in 18^7. The mofrt eminent Russian 
vnter on this subject is M. Courciv. Sec hw ReckefJies sur Us 
m fonts Uottves^ ami Essm sur I'hiktotrc dcs enfants irouvvs (Paris, 
.Ssij). 

In America, foiimlling hospitals, viiich are chiefly private charities, 
•xist in most of tlie large cities. 

Great lintain,--T\sii Poimdling Ho«i)ital of I^ondon wa.s incor- 
»fated by royal charter in 1730 ” for tlie luaintiJttance and education 
>f exposed and dcsortwl \omM children.” The petition of Captain 
rirainas Coram, who is entitled to the whole credit of the foundation.^ 
ilates as its objects ‘‘ to prevent live froquent murders of poor 
luserable children at their hirth, and to suppress the injiuman 
iuutom of exposing new-liorn mhmts to perish in tlie streets.” At 
irsi no questions were a.ked about child or parent, but a distin- 
jmslung mark was put on each child by the parent. These were 
iften marked coins, trinkets, nieces of cotton or ribbon, versos 
written cm scraps of paper. The clothes, if any, were carefully 
reworded. Oivi entry ib, ” Paper ou tlve breast, clout on the head.” 
Ihe j^licatiofts became too numerous, and a system of balloting 
vitli red, white and black balls was adored. In 1756 the Honse of 
r.ommons came to a resolution that all children offered siiould be 
received, that local receiving places should be appohited all over 
the country, and tliat Uie funds should be publicly guaranteed, A 
tmsket was accordingly hung outside tlie hospital ; the maximum 
ige for admission was raised from two to twelve months, and a flood 
jf children poured in from the country woridiouees. In less than 
four years 14,034 children were prcBented, and a vile trade grew up 
wnoiig vagrants of undertaking to carry children from the country 
to tlie hospital,— an undertaking which, like the French nteneurs, 
Lliey often did not perform or performed with great cruelty. Of 
these 15,000 only 4400 lived to be apprenticed out. The total ex- 
pense was about /50o,ooo. 'fhis alarmed the House of Connuons, 
lifter tliiwmg oul a bill which proposed to raise the noceesary 
[nntla by -fees from a genei^il system of parochial registration, they 
to the conclusion that the indiscriminate admission should be 
discontinued. The hospital, being thus thrown on its own resources, 
adopted a pernicious system of receiving children with considerable 

i Addison had suggested such a charity (Guardian^ No« 3). 


sMms ;^ioq), which ^zne, times led to the duldren being re«' 
claimed by the pat^t. Thia finally htopphd m i8bi ; and If? 
ifi Ti&w a fuhdament^d rule l^ht no *ineney k The 

mittee of inquiry must now be satisfied of the pv^ioua good chafr* 
acler smd present neocsBity of the mother, and Uiat the of the 
child has deserted it and the mother, and that the reception of 
the child will probably replace the mother in the contse of virtue 
and in the way of an honest livelihood. AH the chiWren at tho 
Foundling hospital are those of unmarried women, and they arp all 
fir«t cbildrcn of their mothers. The principle is m fact that laid 
down by Fielding m Turn Joncs-^ “ Too true I am afraid it is that 
many women have become aliandoiied and have sunk to the last 
degree of vice by being uunblo to fetrK‘ve the first slip.” At present 
the hospital supports about 900 Children up to the age of filtecn. 
The averUgo unmial mimbei' of apphcaiHUiB is over aoo, and of 
admissions between 40 and 50. TJie cliildren used to be named 
after the jiatrons and governors, but the treasurer now preparc.s a 
list. Children arc seldom taken after they are twelve months okl. 
On reception they are wml down to the country, where they stay 
until akey are al^ut four or five yimrs okl. At sixteen the girks 
are generally apprenticed as servaiii.s for four years, and the boys at 
the age of fourteen as mechanics for seven years. Tllere is a small 
benevobiit f\md for adults. 'Hie musical service, which was origin*- 
ally simg by the? Iflind duldron only, was made laHhaonablc by tho 
generosity of Hajatkl, who frequently had the ” MeBviah ” per- 
formed there, and who butjueathcd to the hospital a MS. copy (full 
score) of his greatest oratorio. The altar-piece is West's picture of 
Christ presenting a little ('hild. In 1774 Dr Rumey and Signor 
Giardmi made an imsiiccr sBful attempt to form in cdnm^xion with, 
the hospital a publii' music school, 111 imitation of the CoiLScrva- 
torium of the ContmenL In 1847, however, a successful ” Juvenile 
Band ” was started. Tlie educational effects of music have been, 
found excellent, and the hospital supplirs many muricions to the best 
army and navy basuls. The early connexion bestween tlie hospital 
and the enuncail painters of the reign of Georj^ II. h? one of extrcine 
iiiteruKt. The exhibitions of pictures at the Foundling, which wero 
organized by the Dilettanti Club, undoubtedly led to the formation 
of the Royal Academy in 1768. Hogarth painted a portrait of 
Co^ptain Coram for the hospital, which also contains his March to 
Finchley, and Roubiliac’s bust of Handel. (See HuUny and Objects of. 
tiw Hospital, with Memoir of its Pounder, by J . Brownlow.) 

In 1704 the Foundling hospital of Dublin was opened. No 
Inquiry was made about the and no money received. From 

T500 t!f) 2000 children weie received annually. A largo income was 
derived from a chaty on coal and the produce of caa’ licences, In 
1822 an. admibsion fee of A was charged on the parisli from which 
the child came. This reduced the annual arrivals to about 500, 
In 1820 the select committee on tire Irish miscellaneouH estimates 
recommended that no further assistance should be given. The 
ho.spital had net preserved life or educated tho foundlings. The 
moilality was neaily 4 in 5, and the total cost / 10,000 a year. 
AccoiLlingly in 1835 Lord Glenelg (tlicn Irish Secretary) clo.sed tho 
inslituliori. 

Scotland never seems to have possossod a foundling hospital. In 
1750 John Watson left funds which were to be applied lu the pious 
mid cliaritablo purpose “ of preventing child murder ” by tbe 
establislimcnt of a Iiospilal for receiving pregnant women and 
taking care of their cliildren as foundlings. But by an act of parlia- 
ment in 1822, which sets forth ” doubts as to the propriety ” of the 
original purpose, the money was given to trustoc,s to erect a hospital 
for the inainttUHnco ami education of destitute children. 

Auihohities .— statistique et morale des enfants trouvts 
by MM. Terme et Montfalcon (Paris, 1837) (the authora were eminent 
medical men at Lyons, connected with the administration of the 
foundling hospital) ; Rcmacle, Des hospices d'enfants trouvis en 
Europe (Pans, 1838) ; Hugel, Die Pindelhduser und das Findelwesen 
Europas (Viciuia, 1803) ; Emminghaus, ” Das Annenwesen und die 
Armengesetzgebung,” in Europdischen Staaten (Berlin, 1870) ; 
Scnnichon, Histone des enfants aSandonnds (Paris, 1880) ; the annual 
Rapport sur le service des enfants asstsUs du dipartement de la Seine i 
Epstein, Studien zitr Frckge der Findelanstalten (Prague, 1882); 
F^rcucc D. Hill, Children of the State (2nd ed., i88y). For United 
States, see H. Folks, Care of Neglected and Dependent Children (1901) ; 

A. G. Warner, American Chanties (enlarged, 1908) and Reports of 
Massachusetts State Bool'd of Charities. Information may also be got 
in the Reports on Poor Laws in Foreign Countries, communicated to 
the Local Government Board by the foreign secretary ; A ccounts and 
Papers (1875), vol. Ixv. c. 1225 ; Report of Committee on the Infant 
Life Protection Bill (1890) ; Report of Lords Committee on the Infant 
Life Protection Bill (189O). (See also Charity and Charities.) 

FOUNTAIN (Late Lat. fontana, from fons, a spring), a term 
applied in a restricted sense to such outlets of water as, whether 
fed by natural or artificial means, have contrivances of human 
art at a point where the water emerges. A very early existing 
example is preserved in the carved Babylonian basin (about 3000 

B. c.) found at Tello, the ancient Lagash, and I^ard mentions 
an Assyrian fountain^ found by him in a gorge of the river Gomf 
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which consists of a series of basins cut in the solid rock and 
descending in steps to the stream. The water had been origina,lly^, 
led from one to the other by small conduits, the lowest of which 
was ornamented by two rampant lions in relief. The term is 
applied equally to the simpler arrangements for letting water 
gush into an ornamental basin or to the more elaborate ones 
by which water is mechanically forced into high jets ; and a 
“ fountain ’’ may be either the ornamental receptacle or the jet 
of water itself. In modem times the examples of ornamental 
or useful fountains are legion, and it will suffice here to mention 
some of the more important facts of historical interest. 

Among the Greeks fountains were very common in the cities. 
Springs being very plentiful in Greece, little engineering skill 
was required to convey the water from place to place. Receptacles 
of sufficient size were made for it at the springs ; and to maintain 
its purity, structures were raised enclosing and covering the 
receptacle. In Greece they were dedicated to gods and goddesses, 
nymphs and heroes, and were frequently placed in or near temples. 
That of Pirene at Corinth (mentioned also by Herodotus) was 
formed of white stone, and contained a number of cells from which 
the pleasant water flowed into an open basin. Legend connects 
it with the nymph Pirene, who shed such copious tears, when 
bewailing her son who had been slain by Diana, that she was 
changed into a fountain. The city of Corinth possessed 
many fountains. In one near the statues of Diana and Belle- 
rophon the water flowed through the hoofs of the horse 
Pegasus. The fountain of Glauce, enclosed in the Odeum, was 
dedicated to Glauce, because she was said to have thrown 
herself into it believing that its waters could counteract the 
poisons of Medea. Another Corinthian fountain had a bronze 
statue of Poseidon standing on a dolphin from which the water 
flowed. The fountain constructed by Theagenes at Megara 
was remarkable for its size and decorations, and for the number 
of its columns. One at Lerna was surrounded with pillars, and 
the structure contained a number of seats affording a cool 
summer retreat. Near Pharae was a grove dedicated to Apollo, 
and in it a fountain of water. Pausanias gives a definite archi- 
tectural detail when he says that a fountain at Patrae was 
reached from without by descending steps. Mystical, medicinal, 
surgical and other qualities, as well as supernatural origin, 
were ascribed to fountains. One at Cyane in Lycia was said 
to possess the quality of endowing all persons descending into 
it with power to see whatever they desired to see ; while the 
legends of fountains and other waters with strange powers to 
heal are numerous in many lands. The fountain Enneacrunus 
at Athens was called Callirrhoe before the time the water was 
drawn from it by the nine pipes from which it took its later name. 
Two temples were above it, according to Pausanias, one dedicated 
to Demeter and Persephone, and the other to Triptolemus. The 
fountain in the temple of Erechtheus at Athens was supplied 
by a spring of salt water, and a similar spring supplied that in 
the temple of Poseidon Hippios at Mantinea. 

The water-supply of Rome and the works auxiliary to it were 
on a scale to be expected from a people of suph great practical 
power. The remains of the aqueducts which stretched from the 
city across the Campagna are amongst the most striking monu- 
ments of Italy. Vitruvius (book viii.) gives minut? particulars 
concerning the methods to be employed for the discovery, 
testing and distribution of water, and describes the properties 
of different waters with great care, proving the importance which 
was attached to these matters by the Romans. The aqueducts 
supplied the baths and the public fountains, from which last 
all the populace, except such as could afford to pay for a separate 
pipe to their houses, obtained their water. These fountains 
were therefore of large size and numerous. They were formed 
at many of the caslella of the aqueducts. According to Vitruvius, 
each casteUum should have three pipes, — one for public fountains, 
one for baths and the third for private houses. Considerable 
revenue was drawn from the possessors of private water-pipes. 
The Roman fountains were generally decorated with figures 
and heads. Fountains were often also the ornament of Roman 
villas and countn/ houses ; in those so situated the water gener- . 


ally fell from above into a large marble basin, with at times a 
second fall into a still lower receptacle. Two adjacent houses 
in Pompeii had very remarkable fountains. One, says Cell, 

is covered with a sort of mosaic consisting of vitrified tesserae 
of different colours, but in which blue predominates. These are 
sometime^ arranged in not inelegant patterns, and the grand 
divisions as well as the borders arc entirely formed and orna- 
mented with real sea-shells, neither calcined by the heat of the 
eruption nor changed by the lapse of so many centuries ” {Pom- 
peiana, i. 196). Another of large size was similarly decorated 
with marine shells, and is supposed to have borne two sculptured 
figures, one of which, a bronze, is in the museum at Naples. 
This fountain projects 5 ft. 7 in. from the wall against which it is 
placed, and is 7 ft. wide in front, while the height of the structure 
up to the eaves of the pediment is 7 ft. 7 in. On a central column 
in the piscina was a statue of Cupid, with a dove, from the mouth 
of which water issued. Cicero had, at his villa at Formiae, a 
I fountain which was decorated with marine shells. 

Fountains were very common in the open spaces and at the 
crossways in Pompeii. They were supplied by leaden pipes 
from the reservoirs, and had little ornament except a human 
or animal head, from the mouth of which it was arranged that the 
water should issue. Not only did simple running fountains 
exist, but the remains of jets d'eau have been found ; and a 
drawing exists representing a vase with a double jet of water, 
standing on a pedestal placed in what is supposed to have been 
the impluvium of a house. There was also a jet d*eau at the 
eastern end of the peristyle of the Fullonica at Pompeii. 

As among the Greeks, so with the early Celts, traces of super- 
stitious beliefs and usages with relation to fountains can be 
traced in monumental and legendfiry remains. Near the village 
of Primaleon in Brittany was a very remarkable monument, — 
one possibly unique, as giving distinct proof of the existence 
of an ancient cult of fountains. Here is a dolmen composed of a 
horizontal tiible supported by two stones only, one at each end. 
All the space beneath this altar is occupied by a long square 
basin formed of large flat stones, which receives a fountain of 
water. At Lochrist is another vestige of the Celtic cult of 
fountains. Beneath the church, and at the foot of the hill upon 
which it is built, is a sacred fountain, near which is erected an 
ancient chapel, which with its ivy-covered walls has a most 
romantic appearance. A Gothic vault protects this fountain. 
Miraculous virtues are still attributed to its water, and on 
certain days the country people still come with offerings to draw 
it (see La Poix de Freminville, Antiquiies de la Bretagne^ i. p. 101). 
In the enchanted forest of Brochelande, so famous from its 
connexion with Merlin, was the fountain of Baranton, which was 
said to possess strange characteristics. Whoever drew water 
from it, and sprinkled the steps therewith, produced a tremendous 
storm of thunder and hail, accompanied with thick darkness. 

Christianity transferred to its own uses the ancient religious 
feeling concerning fountains. Statues of the Virgin or of saints 
were erected upon the rude structures that collected the water 
and preserved its purity. There is some uniformity in the 
architectural characteristics of these structures during the 
middle ages. A very common form in rural districts was that 
in which the fountain was reached by descending steps {fontaine 
groite). A large basin received the water, sometimes from a 
spout, but often from the spring itself. This basin was coverec? 
by a sort of porch or vault, with at times moulded arches and 
sculptured figures and escutcheons. On the bank of the Clain 
at Poitiers is a fountain of this kind, the Fontaine Joubert, 
which though restored in 1597 was originally a structure of the 
14th century. This kind of fountain is frequently decorated with 
figures of the Virgin or of saints, or with the family arms of its 
founder ; often, too, the water is the only ornament of the 
structure, which bears a simple inscription. A large number 
of these fountains are to be found in Brittany and inde^ through- 
out France, and the great antiquity of some of them is proved 
by the superstitions regarding them which still exist amongst 
the peasantry. A form more common in populous districts was 
that of a large open basin, round, square, polygonal, or lobed in 
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form^ with a columnar structure at the centre, from the lower 
part of which it was arranged that spouts should issue, playing 
into an open basin, and supplying vessels brought for the purpose 
in the cleanest and quickest manner. The columns take very 
various forms, from that of a simple regular geometrical solid, 
with only grotesque uasks at the spouts, to that of an elaborate 
and ornate Gothic structure, with figures of viT^n>, saints and 
warriors, with mouldings, arches, crockets and hnials. At 
Provins there is a fountain said to be of the 12th century, which 
is in form an hexagonal vase with a large column in the centre, 
the capital of which is pierced by three mouths, which are 
furnished with heads of bronze projecting far enough to cast the 
water into the basin. In the public market-place at Brunswick 
is a fountain of the 1 5th century, of which the central structure 
is made of bronze. Many fountains are still existing in France 
and Germany which, though their actual present structure may 
date no earlier than the 15th or i6th century, have been found 
on the place of, and perhaps may almost l:»e considered as restora- 
tions of, pre-existing fountains. Except in Italy few fountains 
are of earlier date than the T4th century. Two of that date are 
at the abbey of Fontaine Daniel, near Mayenne, and another, 
of granite, is at Limoges. Some of these middle-age fountains 
are simple, open reservoirs enclosed in structures which, however 
plain, still carry the charm that belongs to the stone-work of 
those times. There is one of this kind at Cully, Calvados, walled 
on three sides, and fed from the spring by two circular openings. 
Its only ornamentation is a small empty niche with mouldings. 
At Lincoln is a fountain of the time of Henry VIIL, in front of 
the church of St Mary Wickford. At Durham is one of octangular 
plan, which bears a statue of Neptune. 

The decay of architectural taste in the later centuries is shown 
by the fountain of Limoges, It is in form a rock representing 
Mount Parnassus, upon which are carved in relief Apollo, the 
horse Pegasus, Philosophy and the Nine Muses. At the top 
Apollo, in the i6th-centur>' costume, plays a harp. Rocks, grass 
and sheep fill up the scene. 

Purely ornamental fountains and jets d'eaii arc found in or 
near many large cities, royal palaces and private seats. The 
celebrated Fontana di Trevi, at Rome, was erected early in the 
iSth century under J*opc Clement XII., and has all the character- 
istics of decadence. La Fontana Paolina and those in the piazza 
of St Peter’s are perhaps next in celebrity to that of Trevi, and 
are certainly in better taste. At Paris the Fontaine des Innocens 
(the earliest) and those of the Place Royal, of the Champs Elysees 
and of the Place de la Concorde arc the most noticeable. The 
fountain of the lions and other fountains in the Alhambra palace 
are, with their surroundings, a very magnificent sight. The 
largest jets d'eau are those at Versailles, at the Sydenham 
Crj'stal Palace and at San Ildefonso. 

About the earliest drawing of any drinking fountain in England 
occurs in Moxon’s Tutor to Astronomie and Geographte (1659); 
it is “ surmounted by a diall, which was made by Mr John Leak, 
and set upon a composite column at Lcadenhall corner, in the 
majoralty of Sir John Dethick, Knight.” The water springs 
from the top and base of the column, which stands upon a square 
pedestal and bears four female figures, one at least of which 
represents the costume of the period. 

In the East the public drinking fountains are a very important 
institution. In Cairo alone there are three hundred. These 
“ sebecls ” arc not on’y to be seen in the cities, but are plentiful 
in the fields and villages. 

The Metropolitan Drinking Fountain Association (1859) has 
done much to provide facilities in London for both man and 
beast to get water to drink in the streets. And in the United 
States liberal provision has also been made by private and public 
enterprise. 

FOUNTAINS ABBEY, one of the most celebrated ecclesiastical 
ruins in England. It lies in the sequestered valley of the river 
Skell, 3 m. S.W. of the city of Ripon in Yorkshire. The situation 
is most beautiful. The little Skell descends from the uplands 
of Pateley Moor to the west a clear swift stream, traversing a 
valley clothed with woods, conspicuous among which are some 
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ancient yew trees which may have sheltered the monks who 
ifirst sought retreat here. Steep rocky hills enclose the vale. 
Mainly on the north side of the stream, in an open ^lade, rise 
the picturesque and extensive ruins, the church with its stately 
tower, and the numerous remnants of domestic buildings which 
enable the great abbey to be almost completely reconstructed 
in the mind. The arrangements are typical of a CLstercian 
house (see Abbey). Building began in earnest about 1135, 
and was continued steadily until the middle of the 1 3th century, 
after which the only important erection was Abbot Huby’s 
tower {c. 1500). The demesne of Studley Royal (marquess of 
Ripon) contains the ruins. It Ls in part laid out in the formal 
Dutch style, the work of John Aislabie, lord of the manor in the 
early part of the i8th century. Near the abbey is the picturesque 
Jacobean mansion of Fountains Hall. 

In IT 32 the prior and twelve monks of St Mary’s abbey, York, 
being dissatisfied with the easy life they were living, left the 
monastery and with the assistance of Thurstun, archbishop of 
York, founded a house in the valley of the Skell, where they 
adopted the Cistercian rule. While building their monastery 
the monks are said to have lived at first under an elm and then 
under seven yew trees called the Seven Sisters. I'wo years 
later they were joined by Hugh, dean of St Peter’s, York, who 
brought with him a large sum of money and a valuable collection 
of books. His example was followed by Serlo, a monk of St 
Mary’s abbey, V^'ork, and by Tosti, a canon of York, and others. 
Henry 1 . and succeeding sovereigns granted them many privileges. 
During the reign of ICdward 1 . the monks appear to have again 
SI ” ?red from poverty, partly no doubt owing to the invasion of 
the Scots, but partly also through their own misconduct and ex- 
travagance.” On account of this Edward I. in 1291 appointed 
John de Berwick custodian of the abbey so that he might pay 
I their debts from the issues of their estates, allowing them enough 
I for their maintenance, and Edward II. in 1319 granted them 
e.xemption from taxes. After the DLssolution Henry Vlll. sold 
the manor and site of the monastery to Sir Richard Gresham, 
and from him after passing through several families it came to 
the marquess of Ripon. 

See Vtctoria County History, Yorkshire] Du^ddle, Monastuon ] 
Surtees Society, Memorials of the /Ikhev of St Mary of ToinUains, 
collected and edited by J. R. VValbran (1803-78). 

FOUQUfi, FERDINAND ANDRfi (1828 1904), French geologist 
and petrologist, was born at Mortain, dept, of La Manche, on 
the 2 1 St of June 1828. At the age of twenty -one he entered the 
£colc Normale in Paris, and from 1853 to 1858 he held the ap- 
pointment of keeper of the scientific collections. In 1877 he 
became professor of natural history at the College de France , 
in Paris, and in 1881 he was elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. As a stratigraphical geologist he rendered much 
a.ssistance on the Geological Survey of France, but in the course 
of time he gave his special attention to the study of volcanic 
phenomena and earthquakes, to minerals and rocks ; and he was 
the first to introduce modern petrographical methods into France. 
His studies of the eruptive rocks of Corsica, Santorin and else- 
where ; his researches on the artificial reproduction of eruptive 
rocks, and his treatise on the optical characters of felspars 
deserve special mention ; but he was perliaps best known for 
the joint work which he carried on with his friend Michel L6vy. 
He died on the 7th of March 3904. His chief publications 
were : Santorin et ses eruptions y 1879 ; (with A. Michel L^vy) 
Miniralogie micrographiquCy Roches eruplives jranfaises (2 vols., 
1879) ; and Svnthese des niimraux et des rocJies (1882). 

FOUQUE, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH KARL DE LA MOTTS, 
Baron (1777--1843), German writer of the romantic movement, 
was born on the 12th of February 1777 at Brandenburg. His 
grandfather had been one of Frederick the Great’s generals 
and his father was a Prussian officer. Although not originally 
intended for a militaty career, Friedrich de la Motte Fouqu6 
ultimately gave up his universi^ studies at Halle to join the 
army, and he took part in the Rhine campaign of 1794- The rest 
of his life was devoted mainly to literary pursuits. Like so many 
of the younger romanticists, Fouqu6 owed his introduction to 
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titeratute to A. W. Sdhlegel, who pubK^ed his first book, 
DramdUtche Spiele von Pdlegrin in 1804. His next worl^' 
Romanzen vom Ted Roneeval (1805), ^wed more plainly his 
allegiance to the romantic leaders, and in the Misiorie vom edkn 
Ritter Galmy (1806) he versified a i6th -century romance of 
medieval chivalry. Sigurd der SMangentoter, tin Held'mspid 
(1808), the first modern German dramatization of the Nihelutigen 
saga, attracted attention to him, and influenced cemsiderabty 
suDsequent versions of the story, such as Hebbel’s Nibehingen 
and Wagner’s Ring des Nibdnngen . These early writings indicate 
the lines which Fouqu^’s subsequent literary activity followed ; 
his interests were divided between medieval chivalry on the one 
hand and northern mythology on the other. In 1813, tlie year 
of the rising against Napoleon, he again fought with the Prussian 
army, and the new patriotism awakened in the German peoplt 
left its mark upon his writings. 

Between 1810 and 1815 Fouqu^’s popularity was at its height ; 
the many romances and novels, plays and epics, which he turned 
out with extraordinary rapidity, appealed exactly to the mood 
of the hour. The earliest of these are the best — Undine, which 
appeared in 1811, being, indeed, one of the most charming of all 
German Mdrchen and the only work by which Fou(|u^’s memory 
still lives to-day. A more comprehensive idea of his powers 
may, however, be obtained from the two romances Der Zauherring 
(1813) and Die Fahrten Thioduljs des 1 slanders 5). From 1820 
onwards the quality of Fouque’s work rapidly degenerated, partly 
owing to the fatal ease with which he wrote, partly to his inability 
to keep pace with the changes in German taste. He remained 
the belated romanticist, who, as the reading world turned to 
new interests, clung the more tenaciously to the paraphernalia 
of romanticism ; but in the cold, sober light of the post-romantic 
age, these appeared merely flimsy and theatrical. The vitalizing 
imaginative power of his early years deserted him, and the 
sobricjuet of a “ Don Quixote of Romanticism ” which his 
enemies applied to him was not unjustified. 

Fouque’s first marriage had been unhappy and soon ended 
In divorce. His second wife, Karoline von Briest (1773^^^31) 
enjoyed some reputation as a novelist in her day. After her 
death Fouque married a third time. Some consolation for the 
ebbing tide of popular favour was afforded him by the munifi- 
cence of Frederick Willi^un IV. of Prussia, who granted him a 
pension which allowed him to spend his later years in comfort, 
lie died in Berlin on the 23rd of January 1843. 

Fouque’s Ausgewuhlte Merke, cciilod l.)y lumself, ai>pcared in 12 
vols. (Berlin, 1841) ; a selection, edited by M, Koch, will be found 
in Kiirschner's Deutsche N ationalliteraiur, vol. 14O, part ii. (Stuttgart, 
1893); Undine, Sintram, &c., in innumerable reprints. Biblio- 
graphy in Goedeke’s Grundriss zur Gcsihichte der deutsiheu DUhtung 
(2nd ed., vi. pp. 115 fl., Dresden, 1898). Most of Fouque's Avorks 
have been translated, and the English versions ol Aslau^as Knight 
(by Carlyle), Sintram and hts Companions and Undine, have' been 
frequently republished. For Foui^ue’s life cp. Lehcnsgeschuhte des 
iiaron Friedrich dc la Mottc Fouque. Aufgczmnnet durck ihn sclbst 
(Ualle, 1840), (only to the year 1813), and also the 'introduction to 
Koch's selections in the Deutsche Nationalliteratur. (J, G. R.) 

FOUQUET (or FoucQUin), NICOLAS (i 6 i 5 -j 68 o)^ viscount of 
Melun and of Vaux, marquis of Bellc-lslc, superintendent of 
finance in France under Louis XIV., was born at Paris in 1615. 
He belonged to an influential family of the nohlesso de la robe, 
and after some preliminary schooling with the Jesuits, at the ago 
of thirteen was admitted as avocai at the parlement of Paris. 
While still in his teens he held several responsible posts, and in 
1636, when just twenty, he was able to buy the post of mattre 
dei requetes. From 1642 to 1650 hejield various intendancies at 
first in the provinces and then with the army of Mazarin, and, 
coming thus in touch with the court, was permitted in 1650 to 
buy the important position of proatreur gmhal to the parleinent 
of Paris. During Mazarin’s exile Fouquet shrewdly remained 
l:)yal to him, protecting his property and keeping him informed 
of the situation at court. 

Upon the cardinaVs return, Fouquet demanded and received 
as reward the office of superintendent of the finances (1653), a 
position which, in the unsettled condition of the government, 
threw into his hands not merely the decision as to which funds 


should be af>plied to meet tSue deiiMuads of the etate's crediitors, 
but also the raegotiation& wit^ the great fidanoiiets who tot 
mooey to the king. The appointment was a pnpidar one with 
the moneyed class, for Fouquet’s great weaMh Ito been lai^^ely 
augment^ by his marriage in 1651 wiith Marie de CastiBe, 
who also belonged to a wealthy famdy of the kgall mobility. His 
own credit, and above ah his unfailing cxanfidence in hiinseH, 
strengthened the credit of the government, while his high position 
at the parlement (he still remained proewmr general) secured 
financial transactions from investigation. A« minister of fin^ce, 
he soon had Mazarin almost m the position of a suppliant. 
The long wars, and the greed of the oodirtiers, wlm followed the 
example of Mazarin, made it necessary at times for Foiacjuct to 
meet the demands upon him by borrowing upon his own tyedit, 
but he soon turned this confusion of the public pur.se with liis own 
to good account. 'Fbe disorder in the accounts became hopclicss ; 
fraudulent operations were entered into with impunity, and the 
financiers were kept in the position of clients by official favours 
and by generous aid whenever tliey needed it. Fouquet ’s fortune 
now surpassed even Mazarin’s, but the latter wiis too deeply 
implicated in similnr operations to interfere, and was obliged to 
leave the day of reckoning to his agent and successor Colbert. 
Upon Mazarin’s death Fouquet expected to be made head of the 
government : but Louis XIV. was .suspicious of his poorly 
dissembled ambition, and it was with Fouquet in mind tliat he 
made the well-known statement, upon assuming the govern- 
ment, that he would be his own chief minister. Colbert fed the 
king’s disi>leasure with adverse rt>ports upon the deficit, and 
made the worst of the case against Fouquet. The exlra^'agant 
expenditure and personal display of the superintcirdent served to 
intensify the ill-will of the king. Fouquet had bought the port 
of Belle Isle and strengthened the fortifications, with a view to 
taking refuge there in case of disgrace. He had spent enormous 
sums in building a palace on his estate of Vaux, which in extent, 
magnificence, and splendour of deeoration was a forecast of 
Versailles. Here he gathered the rarest miinuscripts, the finest 
paintings, jewels and antiques in profusion, and abo\'e all sur- 
rounded himself with artists and authors. The talile was open 
to all people of quality, and the kitchen was presided over by 
Valel. Lafontaine, Corneille, Scarron, were among the multitude 
of his clients. In August 1661 Louis XIV., already set upon his 
destruction, was entertained at Vaux w’ith a fete riviilled m 
magnificence by only one or two in French histor}’, at which 
Moli^re’s Les Fdcheux was produced for the first time. The 
splendour of the entertainment sealed Fouquel’s fate. Ihe king, 
however, was afraid to act openly against so powerful a minister. 
By crafty devices Fouquet wa.s induced to sell his office of pro- 
cureur general, thus losing the protection of its privileges, and he 
paid the price of it into the treasury. 

Three weeks after his visit to Vaux the king withdrew to 
Nantes, taking Fouquet with him, and had him arrested when lit* 
was leaving the presence chamber, flattered with the assurance 
of his esteem. 'J'hc trial lasted almost three years, and its viola- 
tion of the forms of justice is still the subject of frequent mono- 
graphs by members of the French bar. Public sympathy was 
strongly with Fouquet, and Lafontaine, Madame dc Sevigne 
and many others wTote on his behalf ; but w'hen bouquet was 
sentenced to banishment, the king, disappointed, commuted ” 
the sentence to imprisonment for life. He was sent at the 
l^eginning of 1665 to the fortress of Pignerol, where he undoubtedly 
died on the 23rd of March 1680.^ Louis acted throughout “ as 
though he were conducting a campaign,” evidently fearing tliat 
Fouquet would play the part of a Richelieu. Fouquet bore 
himself with manly" fortitude, and composed several mediocre 
translations in prison. The devotional works beaning his name 
arc apocryphal. A report of his trial was published in HoUaaad, 
in 15 volumes, in 1665-1667, in spite of the remonstrances 
which Colbert addressed to the States - General A second 
edition under the title of (Etwres de M. Fouquet appeared 
in 1696. 

1 Fouquet has been identified, with the “ Man with the Iron Mask 
(see Iron Mask), but this theory is quite impossible. 
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$ae Ch4rtiel^ M'imoiv 6 & sur la tie pubUque et pHvh dt Foitquet . , . 
d'apri^ses httres‘et dts pUces iniddks (a vols., J^ris, 1864) ; J. Lair, 
J^icolas PaucquMty procwmf gimirul^ surinttndani des finanees, 
miniate d'iitat d* Loui.n X,IV (2 voR,.rarib, 1890) ; U. V. ChMulain, 
La SMrintandant Nicolas Ponquct, prolecteur des Uttres^ des arts et 
des- sciences (Paris, 1905) ; R. Pinor et A. Franco, Le^Chdttau de 
Vmx-le- Vicomte dessinf et grav^ (Pans, 1888). 

FOtJQUIER-TINVILLE, ANTOINE QUENTIN (i 746 -*i 795 ), 
French revolutionist, was bom at H^rouel, a village in the 
department of the Aisne. Originally a pracureur attached to 
the Chatelet at Paris, he sold his office in 1783, and became a 
clerk under the lieutenant-general of police. He seems to have 
early adopted revolutionary ideas, but little is known of the part 
he played at the outbreak of the Revolution. When the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal of Paris was established on the loth of March 
1793, appointed public prosecutor to it, an office which 

he filled until the 28th of July 1794, His activity during this 
time earned him the reputation of one of the most terrible and 
sinister figures of the Revolution. His function as public 
prosecutor was not so much to convict the guilty as to see that 
the proscriptions ordered by the faction for the time being in 
power were carried out with a due regard to a show of legality, 
lie was as ruthless and as incomipt as Robespierre himself ; he 
could be moved from his purpose neither by pity nor by lirihes ; 
nor was there in his cruelty any of that quality which made the 
ordinary Jacobin enrag^ by turns ferocious and sentimental. It 
was this very quality of passionless detachment that made him 
so effective an instrument of the Terror. He had no forensic 
eloquence ; but the cold obstinacy with which he pressed his 
charges was more convincing than any rhetoric, and he seldom 
failed to secure a conviction. 

His horrible career ended with the fall of Robespierre and the 
terrorists on the 9th Thermidor. On the ist of August 1794 he 
was imprisoned by order of tile Convention and brought to trifd. 
His defence was that he had only obeyed the orders of the Com- 
mittco of Public Safety ; but, after a trial which lasted forty-one 
days, he was condemned to death, and guillotined on the 7th of 
May 1795. 

Sec Ml'-moire pour A. Q. Fonquier ex-accusateur puhlic pres le 
tribunal nh^olutionuaire, A'C. (l\aris, 1794) ; Domonget, Fauquier- 
Tininlle et le tribunal rivoluUonnaire (Paris, 1878) ; 11 . Wallon, 

Histoire dii tribunal fcvoluHonnatrg de Paris (i88t»-i882) (a work 
of general interest, but not always exact) ; George Lecocq, Notes it 
documents sur Fouquier-Tinville (Pans, 1885). See also the docu- 
ments relating to his trial enumerated by 'M. Tourneux in Bihlio- 
f*raphie de Vhistoire de Paris pendant la lUvohUion Fratifaise, vol. i. 
JS^os. 4445-4434 (1890). 

FOURCHAMBAULT, a town of central France in the depart- 
ment of NiHTc, on the right hank of the Loire, 4i m. N.W. of 
Nevers, on the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 4591. It owes 
its importance to its extensive iron- works, established in 1821, 
which give employment to 2000 workmen and produce engineer- 
ing material for railway, military and other purposes. Among 
the more remarkable chef s-d' oeuvre which have been produced at 
Fourchambault are tlie metal portions of the Pont du Carrousel, 
the iron beams of the roof of the cathedral at Chartres, and the 
vast spans of the bridge over the Dordogne at Cubzac, A small 
canal unites the works to the Lateral canal of the Loire. 

FOURCROY, ANTOINE FRANCES, Coaite ue (1755-1809), 
French chemist, the son of an apothecary in the household of 
the duke of Orleans, was born at Paris on the 15th of June 1755. 
He took up medical studies by the advice of the anatomist 
F< 51 ix Vicq d’Azyr (1748-1794), and after many difficulties 
caused by lack of means finally in 1780 obtained his doctor’s 
diploma. His attention was specially turned to chemistry by 
J. B. M. Bucquet (1746-1780), the professor of chemistry at the 
Medical School of Paris, and in 1784 he was chosen to succeed 
P. J. Macquer (1718-1784) as lecturer in chemistry at the college 
of the Jardin du Roi, where his lectures attained great popularity. 
He was one of the earliest converts to the views of Lavoisier, 
which he helped to promulgate by his voluminous writings, 
but though his name appears on a large number of chemical 
and' also physiological and pathological memoirs, either alone or 
with others, he was rather a teacto and an organizer than an 
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original investigator.' A member of the cormnittecsj for public 
iinstruction and public safety, and later, under Napoleon, 
director genera! ef instruction, he took a leading part in the 
estatdSshment of schools for both primary and secondary edw a- 
tion, scientific studies being especially provided for. Fonreroy 
died at Paris on the i6th of December 1809, the very day on 
which he had been created a count of the French empire. By 
his conduct as a member of the (invention he has been accused 
of contributing to the death of Lavoisier. Baron C uvier in hk 
tloge histofiqut of Fourcroy repels the charge, but he can 
scarcely be acquitted of time-serving indifference, if indeed 
active, though secret, participation be not proved against him. 

The Royal Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers enumerates 59 
memoirs by Fourcroy himself, and 58 written jointly by him and 
otheis, mostly L. N. Vauquolin. 

FOURIER, FRANCOIS CHARLES MARIE ( 1172 - 1 ^), 
French socialist writer,- wiis bom at Besan^on in Franche-Comt^ 
on the 7 th of April 1772. His father was a draper in good- 
circumstances, and Fourier received an excellent education at 
the college in his native town. After completing Ids studies 
there he travelled for .some time in France, Germany and Holland. 
On the death of his father he inherited a considerable iuiiount of 
property, wliich, howe%^cr, v'ub lost when lyons was besieged 
by the troops of the Convention. Being thus depri^'ed cf his 
means of livelihood Fourier entered the army, but after tw^o 
years’ service as a chasseur was discharged on account of ill- 
health. In 1803 he published a remarkable article on Liiropean 
politics which attracted the notice of Napoleon, some ci whose 
ideas were foreshadowed in it. Inquiries were inuele after the 
author, hut nothing seems to have come of them. After Icsiving, 
the army Fourier entered a merchant’s office in Lyons, and 
some years later undertook on his own account a small business 
as broker. He obtained in this way just sufficie nt to supply Ids 
wants, and devoted all his leisure time to the elaboration of his 
first work on the organization of society. 

During the early part of his life, and while engaged in com- 
merce, he had become deeply impressed with the conviction that 
social arrangements resulting from the principles of individualism 
and competition were essentially imperfect and immoruL He 
proposed to substitute for these principles co-operation or united 
effort, by means of which full and hannonious deN'eJopmeint 
might be given to human nature. The scheme, worked out ia 
detail in his first work, Thcorie des quatre niouvements (2 vds., 
Lyons, 1808, published anonymously), has for foundation a 
particular psychological proposition and a special ec( gnomical 
doctrine. Psychologically Fourier held what may with sonsie 
laxity of language be allied natural optimism, — the ^'iew that 
the full, free development of human nature or the unrestrained 
indulgence of human passion k the only possible way to happiness 
and virtue, and that misery and vice spring from the unnatural 
restraints imposed by society on the gratification of desire. 
This principle of harmony among the passions he regarded as his 
grandest discovery — a discovery which did more than set him on 
a level with Newton, the discoverer of the principle of attraction 
or harmony among material bodies. Tliroughout his works, 
in uncouth, obscure and often unintelligible language, he 
endeavours to show that tlie same fundamental fact of harmony 
is to be found in the four great departments, — society, aninMil 
life, organic life and the material universe. In order to give 
effect to this principle and obtain the resulting social harmony, 
it was needful that society should be reconstructed ; for, as 
the social organism is at present constituted, innumerable 
restrictions are imposed upon the free development of human 
desire. As practical principle for such a reconstruction Fourier 
advocated co-operative or united industry. In many respects 
what he says of co-operation, in particular as to the enormous 
waste of economic force whicli the actual arrangements of 
society entail, still deserves attention, and some of the most 
recent efforts towards extension of the co-operative method, 
e.g, to house-keeping, were in essentials anticipated by him. 
But the full reahzataon of his scheme demanded much more than 
the mere admission that co-opemtioa is economically more 
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efficacious than individualism. Society as a whole must be 
organized on the lines requisite to give full scope to co-operation 
and to the harmonious evolution of human nature. The details 
of this reorganization of the social structure cannot be given 
briefly, l)ut the broad outlines may be thus sketched. Society, 
on his scheme, is to be divided into departments or phalanges, 
each phalange numbering about 1600 persons. Each phalange 
inhabits a phalanstire or common building, and has a certain 
portion of soil allotted to it for cultivation. The phalansteres 
are built after a uniform plan, and the domestic arrangements 
are laid down very elaborately. The staple industry of the 
phalanges is, of course, agriculture, but the various series and 
groupes into which the members are divided may devote them- 
selves to such occupations as are most to their taste ; nor need 
any occupation become irksome from constant devotion to it. 
Any member of a group may vary his employment at pleasure, 
may pass from one task to another. The tasks regarded as 
menial or degrading in ordinary society can be rendered attractive 
if advantage is taken of the proper principles of human nature : 
thus children, who have a natural affinity for dirt, and a fondness 
for “ cleaning up,” may easily be induced to accept with eager- 
ness the functions of public scavengers. It is not, on Fourier’s 
scheme, necessary that private property should be abolished, 
nor is the privacy of family life impossible within the phalanstere. 
Each family may have separate apartments, and there may 
be richer and poorer members. But the rich and poor are to be 
locally intermingled, in order that the broad distinction between 
them, which is so painful a feature in actual society, may become 
almost imperceptible. Out of the common gain of the phalange 
a certain portion is deducted to furnish to each member the 
minimum of subsistence ; the remainder Is distributed in shares 
to labour, capital and talent, — five-twelfths going to the first, 
four-twelfths to the second and three-twelfths to the third. 
Upon the changes requisite in the private life of the members 
Fourier was in his first work more explicit than in his later 
writings. The institution of marriage, which imposes unnatural 
bonds on human passion, is of necessity abolished ; a new and 
ingeniously constructed system of licence is substituted for it. 
Considerable offence seems to have been given by Fourier’s 
utterances with regard to marriage, and generally the later 
advocates of his views are content to pass the matter over in 
silence or to veil their teaching under obscure and metaphorical 
language. 

The scheme thus sketched attracted no attention when the 
Thhrie first appeared, and for some years Fourier remained in 
his obscure position at J-yons. In 1812 the death of his mother 
put him in possession of a small sum of money, with which he 
retired to Bellay in order to perfect his second work. The 
Trait'' dc V association agricole domestique was published in 2 vols. 
nt l\tris in 1822, and a summary appeared in the following year. 
After its publication the author proceeded to^Paris in the hope 
that some wealthy capitalist might be induced to attempt the 
realization of the projected scheme. Disappointed , in this 
expectation he returned to Lyons. In 1826 he again visited 
Paris, and as a considerable portion of his means had been 
expended in the publication of his book, he accepted a clerkship 
in an American firm. In 1829 and 1830. appeared what is 
probably the most finished exposition of his views, Le Nouveau 
Monde industriel. In 1831 he attacked the rival socialist doc- 
trines of Saint-Simon and Owen in the small work Pieges et 
charlatanisme de deux sectes, St Simon et Owen. Ilis writings now 
began to attract some attention. A small body of adherents 
gathered round him, and the most ardent of them was Victor 
Considerant (q.v.). In 1832 a newspaper, Le Phalanstere ou la 
reforme industrielle was started to propagate the views of the 
school, but its success was not great. In 1833 it declined from 
a weekly to a monthly, and in 1834 it died of inanition. It was 
revived in 1836 as Le Phalange, and in 1843 became a daily paper. 
La DhnocrcUie pacifi^ue. In 1850 it was suppressed. 

Fourier did not live to see the success of his newspaper, and 
the only practical attempt during his lifetime to establish a 
fhalanstire was a complete failure. In 1832 M. Baudet Dularv, 


deputy for Seine-et-Oise, who had become a convert, purchased 
an estate at Cond^ur-Vesgre, near the forest of RcunbouiHet, 
and proceeded to establish a socialist community. The capital 
supplied was, however, inadequate, and the community broke 
up in disgust. Fourier was in no way discouraged by this failure, 
and till his death, on the loth of October 1837, he lived in dail^ 
expectation that wealthy capitalists would see tlte merits of his 
scheme and be induced to devote their fortunes to its realization. 
It may be added that subsequent attempts to establish the 
phalansUre have been uniformly unsuccessful.^ 

Fourier seems to have been of an extremely retiring and sensi- 
tive disposition. He mixed little in society, and appeared, indeed, 
as if he were the denizen of some other planet. Of the true 
nature of social arrangements, and of the manner in which they 
naturally grow and become organized, he must be pronounced 
extremely ignorant. The faults of existing institutions presented 
themselves to him in an altogether distorted manner, and he 
never appears to liave recognized that the evils of actual society 
are immeasurably less serious than the consequences of his 
arbitrary scheme. Out of the chaos of human passion he supposed 
harmony was to be evolved by the adoption of a few theoretically 
disputable principles, which themselves impose restraints even 
more irksome than those due to actual social facts. With regard 
to the economic aspects of his proposed new method, it is of course 
to be granted that co-operation is more effective than individual 
effort, but he has nowhere faced the question as to the probable 
consequences of organizing society on the abolition of those 
great institutions which ha\T grown with its growth. His 
temperament was too ardent, his imagination too strong, and 
his acquaintance with the realit ies of life too slight to enable him 
justly to estimate the merits of his fantastic ^dews. That this 
description of him is not expressed in over- strong language 
must be clear to any one who not only considers what is true in 
his works, — and the portion of truth is by no means a peculiar 
discovery of Fourier's, — but who Uikes into account the whole 
body of his speculations, the cosmological and historical as well 
as the economical and social. No words can adequately describe 
the fantiistic nonsense which he pours forth, partly in the form 
of general speculation on the universe, partly in the form of 
prophetic utterances with regard to the future changes in 
humanity and its material environment. From these extra- 
ordinar)’- writings it is no extreme conclusion tliat there was much 
of insanity in Fourier’s mental constitution. 

Authorities. — Ch. Pcllarin, Fourier, sa vie et sa iMorie (5th ed., 
1872) ; Sargant, Social Innovators (1859) ; Rcybaud, Ueformateurs 
modernes {7th cd., 1K64) ; Stem, Socialismus und Communismus des 
heutigen Frankreichs (2nd ed., 1848) ; A. J. Bootli, Fortnightly 
Review, N. S., vol. xii. ; Czynski, Kotue hihhographique sur C. 
Fourier (1841) ; Ferraz, Le Socialismc, Ic naturalisme et le positivisme 
(1877) ; Considerant, Exposition abrigh du systhne de Fourier (1845) ; 
Transon, Thiorie soeikaire de Charles Fourier (1832) ; Stein, 
Geschickie der sozialen Dewegung in Frankreich (1850) ; Mario, 
U ntersuchungen iiber die Organisation der A rbeit (1853^ ; J . H. Noyra, 
History of American Socialisms (1870) ; Bcbel, Charles Fourier 
(1888) ; Varschauer, Geschichte des Sozialismus und Kommunismus 
im IQ. J ahrhundert (1903) ; Sambuc, Le Svcialisme de Jumrier (1900) ; 
M. Hillquit, History of Socialism in the United States (1903) ; 
H. Bourgin, Fourier, contribution d I'^tude de socialisme franfais 
(1905). {R. Ad.) 

FOURIER, JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH (1768-1830), French 
mathematician, was born at Auxerre on the 21st of March 1768. 
He was the son of a tailor, and w^as left an orphan in his eighth 
year ; but, through the kindness of a friend, admission was gained 
for him into the military school of his native town, which was then 
under the direction of the Benedictines of Saint-Maur. He soon 
distinguished himself as a student and made rapid progress, 
especially in mathematics. Debarred from entering tne army 
on account of his lowness of birth and poverty, he was Appointed 

' Several experiments were made to this end in the "Cfiiitcd State* 
(see Communism) by American followers of Fourier, whose doctrines 
were introduced there by Albert Brisbane (1809-1890). Indeed, in 
the years between 1840 and 1850, during which the movement 
waxed and waned, no fewer than forbe-one phalanges were founded, 
of which some definite record can be found. The most interesting 
of all the experiments, not alone from its cwn history, but also from 
the fact that it attracted the support of many of the most intel- 
lectual and cultured Americaiis was that of Brook Farm (g.v.) 
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professor of mathematics in the school in which he had been a 
pupil. In 1787 he became a novice at the abbey of St Benoit-sur-^ 
Loire ; but he left the abbey in 1789 and returned to his college, 
where, in addition to his mathematical duties, he was frequently 
called to lecture on other subjects,— rhetoric, phjjosophy and 
history. On the institution of the £cole Normale at Paris in 
1795 he was sent to teach in it, and was afterwards attached 
to the ficole Polytechnique, where he occupied the chair of 
analysis. Fourier was one of the savants who accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt in 1798; and during this expedition he 
was called to discharge important political duties in addition to 
his scientific ones. He was for a time virtually governor of half 
Egypt, and for three years was secretary of the Institut du 
Caire; he also delivered the funeral orations for K 16 ber and 
Desaix. He returned to France in 1801, and in the following 
year he was nominated prefect of Is^re, and was created baron 
and chevalier of the I^,gion of Honour. He took an important 
part in the preparation of the famous Description de Vilgypte 
and wrote the historical introduction. He held his prefecture 
for fourteen years ; and it was during this period that he carried 
on his elaborate and fruitful investigations on the conduction 
of heat. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, in 1815, Fourier 
published a royalist proclamation, and left Grenoble as Napoleon 
entered it. He was then deprived of his prefecture, and, although 
immediately named prefect of the Rhone, was soon after again 
dcpri\'cd. He now settled at Paris, was elected to the Academic 
des Sciences in 1816, but in consequence of the opposition of 
Louis XVIII. was not admitted till the following year, when he 
succeeded the Abb^ Alexis de Rochon. In 1822 he was made 
perpetual secretary in conjunction with Cuvier, in succession to 
Delambre. In 1826 Fourier became a member of the French 
Academy, and in 1827 succeeded Laplace as president of the 
council of the 6coIe Poly technique. In 1828 he became a 
member of the government commission established for the 
encouragement of literature. He died at Paris on the i6th of 
May 1830. 

As a politician I^uricr achieved uncommon success, but his 
fame chiefly rests on his strikingly original contributions to 
science and mathematics. The theor}' of heat engaged his 
attention quite early, and in 1812 he obtained a prize offered 
by the Academic des Sciences with a memoir in two parts, 
Theofir des mouvemeuts de la chaleur dans les corps solides, 'I'he 
first part was republished in 1822 as La Theork analyiique de la 
chaleur y which by its new methods and great results made an 
epoch in the history of mathematical and physical science 
(sec below: Fouriek’s Series). An English translation has 
been publislied by A. Freeman (Cambridge, 1872), and a German 
by Weinstein (Berlin, 1884). His mathematical researches 
were also concerned with the theory of equations, but the 
question as to his priority on several points has been keenly 
discussed. After his death Navier completed and published 
Fourier’s unfinished work, Analyse des equations indeterminees 
(1831), which contains much original matter. In addition to the 
works above mentioned, Fourier wrote many memoirs on 
scientific subjects, and eloges of distinguished men of science. 
His works have been collected and edited hy Gaston Darboux 
with the title CEuvres de Fourier (Paris, 1889-1890). 

For a list of Fourier’s publications see the Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers of the Royal Societv of London. Reference may also be made 
to Arago, “ Joseph Fourier,” in the Smithsonian Report (1871). 

FOURIER’S SERIES, in mathematics, those series which 
proceed according to sines and cosines of multiples of a variable, 
the various multiples being in the ratio of the natural numbers ; 
they are used for the representation of a function of the variable 
for values of the variable which lie between prescribed finite 
limits. Although the importance of such series, especially in the 
theory of vibrations, had been recognized by D. Bernoulli, 
Lagrange and other mathematicians, and had led to some dis- 
cussion of their properties, J. B. J. Fourier (see above) was the 
first clearly to recognize the arbitrary character of the functions 
which the series can represent, and to make any serious attempt 
to prove the validity of such representation; the series are 


consequently usually associated with the name of Fourier^ 
More general cases of trigonometrical series, in which the 
multiples are given as the roots of certain transcendental equa- 
tions, were also considered by Fourier. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the special class of 
series to be discussed, it is necessary to define with some precision 
what is to be understood by the representation of an arbitrary 
function by an infinite series. Suppose a function of a variable x 
to be arbitrarily given for values of x between two fixed values a 
and h ; this means that, corresponding to every value of x such 
that definite arithmetical value of the function is assigned 

by means of some prescribed set of rules. A function so defined 
may be denoted by /(a) ; the rules by which the value.s of the 
function are determined may be embodied in a single explicit 
analytical formula, or in .several such formulae applicable to different 
portions of the interval, but it would be an undue restriction of 
the nature of an arbitrarily given function to assume A priori that 
it is necessarily given in this manner, the possibility of the repre- 
sentation of such a function by means of a single analytical ex- 
pression being the very point which we have to discuss. The 
variable x may be represented by a point at the extremity of an 
interval measured along a straight line from a fixed origin ; thus 
we may speak of the point c as synonymous with the value x~c 
of the variable, and of f[c) as the value of the function assigned to 
the point t. For any number of points between a and b the lunction 
may be discontinuous, i.e. it may at such points undergo abrupt 
changes of value ; it will here be assumed that the number of such 
points IS finite. The only discontinuities here considered will be 
those known as ordinary discontinuities. Such a discontinuity 
exists at the point c if f{c f e), f{c - c) have distinct but definite 
limiting values as < is iiidelinitely diminished ; these limiting values 
arc known as the limits on the right and on the left respectively 
of the lunction at c, and may be denoted by /(r-l-o), /(c-o). The 
discontinuity consists therefore of a sudden change of value of the 
function from /{( - o) to f(c -t- o), as x increases tlirough the value c. 
If there is such a discontinuity at the point a^o, we may denote 
the limits on the riglit and on ihe left respectively liy /( + o), /(-o). 

Suppose w'e have an infinite senes «j(a') h u»{x) + . . . + lift (a) + . . . 
in which each term is a function of x, of knowm analytical form 
let any value x ~ c{a^c^b) be substituted in the terms of the 
scries, and suppose thiT sum of n terms of the arithmetical series so 
obtained approaclies a definite limit as n is indefinitely increased ; 
this hunt IS known as the sum of the series. If for every value of 
c such that a£e£h the sum exists and agrees with the value of 

f{i)y the series ^Un{x) is said to represent the function {fx) between 

the values a, b oi the variable. If this is the case for all points 
within the given interval with the exception of a finite number, at 
any one of which either the series has no sum, or has a sum which 
does not agree with the value of the function, the series is said to 
represent ” m general ” the function lor the given interval. If 
the sum of w terms of the senes be denoted by S„(c), the condition 
that S„(c) converges to the value f(c) is that, corresponding to any 
finite positive number 6 as small as we please, a viuue iij of n can 
be found such that if «^«j, |/(r) - S„(i) |-- 5 . 

Functions have also been considered which for an infinite number 
of points wdthin the given interval have no definite value, and series 
have also been discussed which at an infinite number of points in 
the interval cease either to have a sum, or to have one which agrees 
with the value of the function ; the narrower conception above will 
however be retained in the treatment of the subject in this article, 
reference to the wider class of cases being made only in connexion 
with the history of the theory of l^'ourier’s Series. 

Uniform Convergence of Series. — If the series «i(Ar) + M5{a;) -f . . . + 
u„{x) + , . . converge for every value of a' in a given interval a to b, 
and its sum be denoted by S{a'), then if, corresponding to a finite 
positive number 5 , as small as we please, a finite number wj can be 
found such that the arithmetical value of S(a) -S„(a'), where 
is less than 6, for every value of x in ihe given interv^, the series is 
said to converge uniformly in that interval. It may however happen 
that as X approaches a particular value the number of terms of the 
series which must be taken so that | S(a) - S„(a') ] may be in- 
creases indefinitely ; the convergence of the series is then infinitely 
slow in the ncighliourhood of such a point, and the series is not uni- 
formly convergent throughout the ^ven interval, altliough it con- 
verges at each point of the interval. If the number of such points 
in the neighbourhood of which the series ceases to converge uni- 
formly be finite, they may be excluded by taking intervals of finitt 
magnitude as small as wc please containing such points, and con- 
sidering the convergence of the series in the given interval with 
such sub-intervals excluded ; the convergence of the series is now 
uniform throughout the remainder of the interval. The series is 
said to be in general uniformly convergent within the given interval 
fl to fe if it can be made uniformly convergent by the exclusion 
of a finite number of portions of the interval, each such portion 
being arbitrarily small. It is known that the sum of an infinite 
series of continuous terms can be discontinuous only at points in 
the neighbourhood of which the convergence of the scries is not 
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iftifform, but non-uniformity of con\'Cti^nce of the series does not 
newssjttiiy iintily discontirmity hi the Mtn. 

Fkirm n/ Fmc^r'i ff it btx assumed that a function 

iirbitrarily {:i\Tn lor values of x such that is capable of 

being reiireseiited iu general by an iiifinilc serie"of the form 
. . HX . . 'JtT.C ^ . 1 WX 

Ai Ein t As sin + . . . + An sm 

and if it hr further assumed that the series is in general vunHormly 
lonvcrinsnt tliroiighoiit the interval o to /, the form of the cev- 
ifticients A can bo doterinined. Multiply each term of the series 

f&VJt 

by sin ^ , and integrate the product lietween the limits o and 


then in virtw of tlie property j\ixi ~ sin ori/, J^ccord- 

ing as %' is not, or is, equal to n, we have JZAn* and 

thus the series ks of the form -J' S ain - Lf(x)dji daj . . . (i) 

This mcthiotl of determining the coefiicionts in tlie series would 
not be vahd willmut the uttsumiition that the series hi in general 
imdonnly con verge nt, for m accordancj with a known theorem 
the sum of the mtegi-als of the separate terms of the senes is otherwise 
uert necessarily equal to the integral of the sum. This assumption 

being made, it ir, further assumed that /(x) is such that /* /(x)sin^Jx 

has a definite meaning for evt’ry value of «. 

Before we procet^l to examine the justification for the assumptions 
made, it is desirable to examine the result obtained, and to deduce 
other series from it. In order to obtain a seri€?s of the form 

•n r» ^ 2irir ttyng 

Bo + COB + Ba cos + . . . Bm oos -y- -f , , . 


for the representation of /(x) in the interval o to Z, let us apply the 
scries (i) to represent the function /{x) sin ; we thus find 
2^ . nrx /■*,,. ira- . nnx , 

iz Tin 


On rearrangement of the terras this becomes 
j Bm J ^/{x)dx + ^ 008 -j- I ^f{^) 

hence f{x) is represented for the inter\'al o to / by the senes of cosines 

. . . w 

We have thus seen, that with the assumptions made, the arbitrary 
function /{x) may be repnjsentod, for the given interval, either by a 
series of sines, as in (i), or by a series of cosmos, as m (2). Some 
important differences lietween the two series must, however, be 
noticed. In the first place, the scries of sines has a vanishing sura 
when x^o QT x=il \ it therefore does not represent the function at 
the point a~o, unless /(o)-o, or at the point a = /, unless /(Z)*-o, 
whereas the senes (a) of cosmos may represent the function at both 
these ]X)ints. Again, let us consider what is represented by (i) and 
(2) for values of x which do not lie between o and U As /(a) is given 
only for values of x between o and /, the scries at points beyond tliesc 
limits have no neciwsary connexion with /(a) unless wc supjiose that 
f[x) is also givxm for such general values of a in such a way that the 
series continue to represent that function. If m (i^we change x into 
-A, leaving the coelficieuts unaltered, the scries changes sign, 
and if x be changed into x -t- 2Z, the series is unaltered ; we infer tliat 
the series (1) represents an odd function of x and is pericfdic of 
period 2I ; thus (i) will represent /(a) in general for vatues of x 
between + 00 , only if f{x) is odd and has a period th ll in (a) we 
change a into -a, the scries is unaltered, and it is also waalteircd 
by changing a into a 2Z ; from this wc see that the senos (*) repre- 
sents /(a) for values of x between 1 oe , only if /(a) is an eretf function, 
and is periodic of period 2Z. In general a function /(a) arbitrarily 
given for all values of a l»e tween f oo is neither periodic nor odd, 
nor even, and is therefore not represented by either (i) or (s) except 
for the interval o to 1 . 

Prom (i) and (2) we can dcdiKe a series containing both sines 
and cosines, which will represent a function /(a) arbitrarily given 
in the interval -I to Z, for that interval. We can express (r) 
the function i-|/(A) -/(- a)} which is an odd function, and thus 
this function is represented for the interval ~Z to +Z by 

2 Bin -y j - x)} sm y da: ; 

we can also express i^/U) +/(-a)}, which is an even function, by 
means of (.z),, thws for the interval - Z, to + Z this function is repre- 
sented by 


y +/( - »)}^ + 1 2 CQ8 +/( - x)} cos 


It must be observed that /(-a) is absolutely independent of /(a), 


the former being not neceaaarily dedofliblt fvsm ths lsjtteclsy 
I'A for A in a formula; botw /fxl and /(-a) are fuaetions given 
arbitrarily and independently for the interval 0 to Z. On adding the 
expressions together we obtain a scries of sines and cosines which 
represents /(a) for the interval - r to Z. Tlie integrala 

~ X) COB y 

are equiv’alent to 

- f[x) coa ydx, + f{x) am yiZx, 
thus the series is 


^ / ^/ (\i \ nrx ^ j wiTAf*,, , , 

- cos — j_^yw cos ~^-dA + sin -J- jj(x) a. 

vritten 


. nrA, 
sin — ,-dA, 


which mav be written 


(3) 


The series (.^), wliich represents a function /(a) arbitrarily given 
for tlie interval -Z to Z, is what is known aa Fourier's Series; tlie 
cxpresaionB (i) and {2) l^ing regarded as the particular forms which 
(3) takes in tlit' tw© cases, in which /(-a) — /(a), or /(-a)=^/{a) 
respectively. The expression (3) does not represent /(a) at points 
be5’omt the intei-val - Z to Z, unless f{x) ha* a period 2Z. For a value 
of A within the interval, at which /(a) is discontinuoua, the sum ol 
the series may cease to lepresent /(a), but, as w'ill be teen hereafter, 
lias the value i {/(a *1 o) -f /(a - o){ , the mean of the limits at the 
jioints on the right and the left. The series represents the function 
at A = o, unless the function is there discontinuous, in which case 
the aeries is i|/( + o) 4 /( - o)’ ; the series does not necessarily 
reprceent the function at the points Z and -Z, unless /(Z)=/(-Z). 
Its sum at either of these points is ^ {/(/) +/(-/)}. 

Examples of Foimer's Series , — {a) Let /(r) be given from 0 to Z, 
by /(a)_(', when o^A<'iZ. and by /(A)“-r from to / ; it is 
required to find a sine series, and also a cosine series, which shall 
represent the function in the interval. 

We have 

/■' . nrx f . nrx f * . nrx^^ 

J ^f{x) Bin —dxrsej ^ Bm am y^ 

ct 

■* — (cob 1Hr-2 COB i IMT+l). 

♦»ir 

This ATinishes if n is odd , and if ?i w, but if « 4m + a it is equal to 
^ilfnr ; the series is therefore 




> 


For unrestricted values of a*, this scriea represents the ordinates 
of the series of straight hues m fig. i, except that it ^•ani3hes at 
the points 0, JZ, l,\l , . . 



Fio. I. 


We find similarly that the same function is iTi>rcscnted i;>y the 
series 

Sax , 1 Hrx . \ 

_^0OB---.g00B-_ + ^0«-^ -+. ..j 

during the interval o to Z ; for general values of a' the series repre- 
sents the ordinate of the broken line in fig. 2, except that it \'anishes 
at the points JZ, iZ . , , 






.2/ 

5—* J 




2. 


[h) Let /{a) »a from o to \l, and /(a) sZ - a, from JZ to Z ; then 
( /{x) sin -^‘^^cZicac p X sin 2^cZa: + f\l- sc) sin ^^dx 

1/0 Z J n I Jg i 


Z* nr fi' . nr P f 

■2S?““T+S»i»'“T+iS-V 

ilo<»«r-g|-o«s^+4, • 

air 2 trr ^ ^ 


OOB - toti 

«ir 2Z* 


') 


-2“5«?“*T 



hence the sine series is 


Qix 1 • Birar , 1 .. Birtu \ 

) 
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The cosine series, which represents the same function for the 
interval o to ly may be found to be 


r irn 


2 wx . 1 


+ cos . ) 


I I 

This series reiue&enis for general values of x the ordinate of the 
set of broken lines in fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. 

Dirichlet's Intc^va }. — Tlie method indicated by Fourier, but first 
carried out rigorou.sly by Dirichlet, of proving that, witli certain 
restrictions as to the nature of the function /(a), that function is in 
general represented by the .seric.s (3), consists m finding tlic sum of 
n + 1 terms of tliat series, and then investigating the limiting value 
of the sum, when u is iiicrea.sed indelinitely. It Urns appears that 
tlie serie.s is convergent, and that the value towards which its sum 
converges is J !/(v + o ) +/(a - o) [ , which is in geniTal c<|iial to /(a). 
Jl will be coiavenlent throughout to take -ir to tt as the given in- 
terval ; any inlerN al -/ to / may be redncc<l to this by changing x 
into /a/tt, and thus there is no loss of generality. 

We find by an elementary prticess that 

i4cos(A-A'') 1- CO.-. 2(1 -a') H , . . -t COb«(v-A') 

sm - - (i - 1) 

“ 2 sin i ( 1 ' - A ) 

Hence, with the new notation, the sum of the first « + i terms 
of (3) ii 

* 2Sini(A'-A) 

If we suppose f{x) to be continued beyond the interval —ir to tt, in 
smh a way that /(a) =/(a - j- 2jr), we may replace the limits in this 
integral by a 4-7r, x-v rtispcctively ; if we then put x'-x = 2 z, and 

Irt /(i '} the expression 


in - 2// 4 1 ; this expression may be written in the form 

? f > l’(s ) dz . . 
rjo am z ^ J 0 


... (4) 


becomes 


jxiz) 


eili mz 


hence 


1 r 1 -E./ . , 

becomes where 


trjo ’ ' sin » 0 ' ' 

Wc require therefore to find the limiting value, when m is 


indefinitely increased, of f* F(z) ; the form of tlie second 

J 0 Bill z 

integral being essentially the same. This integral, or rather the 
slightly more general one F(s) dz, when 0<4^i7r, is known 

as Dirichlct's integral, ff we write X(£') =i.F(^) — — , the integral 


diSy which is the form in which the integral 


is frequently considered. 

7 'he Second Mean-Value The^em . — ^The limiting value of Dixich- 
let's integral may be conveniently investigated by means of a 
theorem in the integral calculus known as the second mean-value 
theorem. Let a, t be two fixed finite nttmljera such that a <6, 
and suppose f(x), <p{x) are two fi»nction.s which have finite and 
determinate values everywhere in the interval except for a finite 
number of points; suppose further that the functions f{x), <l»{x) 
are integrable throughout the interval, and that as x incrca.ws 
from aiob the function /(.r) is monotone, i.e. either never dimindsiies 
or never increases ; the theorem is that 


when ^ is some point between a and 6, and f{a)y f{h) may be written 
for /'(u + o),^ i{b-o) unless a or ft is a point of discontinuity of the 
function f{x). 

To prove this theorem, we observe that, since the product of two 
integiable functions is an integrable function, j Hx)^{x)dx exists, 
and may be regarded as the limit of the sum of a series 

(*^1 “ "t - ATj) 4- . . • 4 (■^rt “ 

where x^-a^ x„-h and a,, a . . . a'„_, are w - i intermediate 
points. Wc can express 0 (a‘,)(a,.4.i - a,.) ^orm by 

putting Y,--: V 0(ArK-i) (ak-Ak ,), Yo=o. 

K ’ 1 

Writing X, for fix,), the si-rics becomes ' 

X,(Y,-Y,) + X,(Y2-Y,)f. . . + X,„,(Y„-Y„.,) 
or y,(X^-X,)4Y.,(X,-X,)+ . .-hY„(k„.,-X,)4-Y„X,. 

Now, by supposition, all the numbers Yj, Y., . . . Y„ are finite, 
and all the numbers X,._, * X ,. are of the same sign, hence by a knowm 
algebraical theorem the senes is equal to MIX,,- X,,) 4* YhX„ where 
M is a number interm»xliate between the greatest and the least exf 
the numbers Yj, . . . Y„. This remains true hovvei er many 
partial intervals are taken, and therefore, when their miiiiber is 
increased indefinitely, and their breadth-s are diminished indefinitely 
according to any law, we have 

when M is mtei mediate between the greatest and least valuers 
which I </)(A)<fv can have, when x is in the given integral. Now 

this inle'gral is a conlinuous function of its upper limit a', and IJierc- 
iore Uiere is a value ol a in the interval, for wh.ich it takes any 
I»drticular value Ixdween the greatest and least values that it has. 

There is therefore a value i between a aud b, such tliat M = ^{x)dx, 

I ^f{x)<p{x)dx== if {a) J%(ir>/ic4-/(ft ) j ^^{x)dx 

“/('») 0(.rKf 4-/(ft) </>ix)dx, 

I If the interval coirtains any finite numbers of points of discontinuity 
ol /(i) or 0 (a 1, the method of proof still holds good, provided these 
points are avoided in making the subclivi.sions ; in parlicular if 
either ol the ends be a point ol discontinuity oi /(i), we write /{n+o) 
or fib - o), for /(a) or /(ft), it being assumed that these limits exist. 

ruiiciions, with Ltmikd V aviation . — The condition that /(i), m the 
meaji-vaJue theorem, either never increases or never dinimishes as x 
increases Irom a to ft, places a restriction upon the a]1J)llcatlc)ll.^ of the 
theorem. We can, howewr, .sliow that a function i{\) which is finite 
and contmuous Ix’tween a and ft, c^ce])t for a finite number of 
ordinary discontinuities, and which only changes from increasing to 
diminishing or vice versa, a finite number of timc.s, as a nicrea.ses 
from a to ft, inav be expres.sed as the difference ol two function« 
/i('A), fM), neither ol wlia h ever diminishes as .r passes fiom a to ft, 
and tliiit tlie.se functions aie tiiute and roiiliiiiious, except that one 
or both of tlicm are discontinuous at the points where the given 
function is diseontinuou >. Let a, ^ be two consecutive points at 
which /(a) I's discontinuous, consider any point a,, such that a.^A'] 
and sujiposc that tlie j)oints Mj, kl, . . . M, between a and a,, 
/(r) IS a maximum, and at m^, . . . w;,. it is a minimum ; w’c will 

.suppose, for example, that the ascentting uriler of values is a, Mi, mj, 
M.J, . . . M,., la,., Aj : it will make no essential difference in the 
argument if m, comes before Mj, or if M,. immediately precedes at^, 
Mr , being then the la.st minimum. 

Let ^'(ii)-[/{M,)-/{a4-o)l4-[/(M,)-/(m,)]4- . . . 

4-L/(M,.)-/(7«,_i)l4[/(ii)-/(m,)J : 

now let A 1 increase until it readies the value at which /(a) is 
again a maximum, then let 

f(A'i)-[/(M,)-/(a4-o)]4-[/(M^-/(m,)]4. . . . 

4 [/(M,)-/(m,.,)]4-[/(M,,J-/(m,)]r 
and .siippase as x increases beyond the value Mh-i, \^(A|) remains 
constant until the next minimum is reached, when it again 
becomes variable ; we see that V>(a^) is essentially positive and 
never diminishes as a increases. 

J^et 

x(^'i) = [/(Mi)-/(m,)]4[/(M,)-/{tni)l4- . . . + [/(M,) -/(m,)], 
then let iiicBcase until it is beyond the next maximum 
and then let x(a'j) - 4 f7(M,,) - /(m,)] 4- . . . 

4-l/(M,)-/(7n,)j4[/{M^i)-/(Ai)] 

thus x('Ai) never diniinishc.s, and is alternately constant and variable. 
We see that v' (a,) - x(Aj) is continuous as a, increases from a to /3, 
and that yf ii) - x('Vi) =- /(a'i) - /(a 4 o) , and when a, reaches /Sf, we have 
- o) - /(a t- n). Hence it is seen tlwt bet\vecn a and 
Wa) + /(a 4-0)1 -x(a), where V'W -f/(a4-o), xU) are con- 
tinuous and never climini.sh as x increases; the same rcasomrg 
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applies to every continuous portion of f{x)^ for which the functions 
i (-v) , x(^) we formed in the same manner ; we now take /, (;r) - + 

/(a + o) +C, /^r) :^xW + C> where C is constant between consecutive 
discontinuities, but may have different values in the next interval 
between discontinuities ; the C can be so chosen that neither /j(^) 
nor /.j(,v) diminishes as x increases through a value for which j{x) is 
discontinuous. We thus see that f(x) = J^[x) ~f^(x), where f^ix), f,^(x) 
never diminish as x increases from a to 6, and are discontinuous only 
wlierc f{x) is so. The function f{x) is a particular case of a class of 
i unctions defined and discussed by Jordan, under the name “ func- 
tions with limited variation ” (fonctions d variation bornce) ; in 
general such functions have not necessarily only a finite number of 
maxima and minima. 

Proof of the Convergence of Fourier's Series. — It will now be 
assumed that a function f{x) arbitrarily given between the values 
- ir and + TT, has the following properties : — 

(«) The function is everywhere numerically less than some fixed 
positive number, and continuous except for a finite number of values 
of the variable, for which it may be ordinarily discontinuous. 

{b) The function only changes from increasing to diminishing or 
vice versa, a finite number of times within the interval ; this is 
usually expressed by saying that the number of maxima and minima 
is finite. 

These limitations on the nature of the function are known as 
Dirichlet's conditions ; it follows from them that the function is 
integiable throughout the interval. 

On these assumptions, we can investigate the limiting value of 
Dirichlet’s integral ; it will be necessary to consider only the case 
of a function Ff^’) which does not diminish ns e increases from o to 
Air, since it has been shown that in the general case the difference 
of two such functions may be taken. The following lemmas will 
be required : 

I. Since 


when lies between fi and Jn . When m is indefinitely increased, 
the two last integrals have the limit zero in virtue of lemma (2) 
To evaluate the first integral on the right-hand side, let G(z) = 

{F(f' -F(o)j^.^, and observe that G(2) increases as z increases 
from o to n, hence if we apply the mean-value theorem 


1 rG(*)”IL22:rf*L 
170 z 1 

jow| 

f z 1 

- 

\owj 
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where .-/i, since G(^) has the limit zero when z=o. If e be an 
arbitrarily chosen positive number, a fixed value of fi may be so 

chosen that irG(/A)<.|c, and thus that | ^ G(i’) When 

fx has been so fixed, m may now be .so chosen that 

ifFi'i-r/'-iFi-ii- 

It has now' been shown that when m is indefinitely increased 

Returning to the form (4), we now see that the limiting value of 

A f' F (.-) H- A /T K( - *) i, i{F( + 0) + F( - 0)1; 

7rJ 0 Hin s vjn BUiz ‘ ' 

hence the sum of w + i terms of the series 


jy®^|!^rf.,-j'*{H-2cos2« + 2co8 42 + . . . + 2 cos ; 

this result holds however large the odd integer fn may be. 

2. If o<a</ 3 ::^, 

sin ^ /* g- 

J a Bin z sm aj « siu pj y 

where a-^'ye/Sf, hence 

I sin l<lf 

J g sin ? 1 tt Bin fi/ m Bin a 

a precisely similar proof show's that | 

Ja z ^ 

hence the integrals | dz, f converge to the limit 

Ja Binz J a £ 
zero, as w is indefinitely increased. 

3. If o > o, I / ! cannot exceed ^ir. For by the mean- 

1 7 • i 


value theorem 


hence 


ainj 
Ja ''e 


r I 2 2 
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sill 0 - 


, -f I psin ^ .g! . 2 IT 

in particular it a^ir, 1 i — a^j *^2’ 

Again * . 

daJ ® ^ ^ a * ’ 

therefore ( ^FJ!.d9 iiicreascs as a diminishes, when .^<a<tr; 

J m. 0 

but lim r hence ! F ""id# | -■ 

*-a/« 0 2 \J* 0 I 2 

where a c IT, and whereaiijr. It follow's that’ 

’ ir 

I ^TT, provided o^a*^ fi. 

iJa 0 I 

To find the limit of [ * we observe that it may be 

J 0 sin z 

written in the form 

F(0)| 


))/^“<fe+r 
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{F(*)-F(0)}?l?’^(fe 
0* ' ' . ^ sma 


f fVw-F(0)}!f^d, 

j M Bin * 


where /a is a fixed number as small as wc please ; hence if we use 
lemma (1), and apply the second mean-value* theorem, 

nF(*)®i?^ifo-jF(0) 

7 • am « 


/o' Bin 2 2 


converges to the value J j/(i + 0) + /U - o)} , or to f{,i) at a point 
wdiere f{x) is continuous, provided f(i) satisUes Dirichlet's conditions 
for the interval from - / to /. 

Proof that Fourier's Senes is in General Uniformly Convergent . — 
To prove that Fourier’s Series con\'ergcs uniformly to its sum 
for all values of r, provided that the immediate neighbourhoods 
of the points of discontinuity of f[x) are excluded, we have 

‘ !’’>->) I 

4. ^ J/(A' + 7r) -/( a')}. 

Using this inequality and the corresponding one for F( - 2), we have 
|S..„hW -/(^') M [1 /(^'+ 2 m) - f{x) 1 + I f[X~2p)-f[x) \\ 

+ A ! m cosec 

where A is some fixed number independent of m. In any 
interval (a, b) in which f[x) is continuous, a value fi^ of ^ can be 
cho.sen .such that, for every value of x in (a, b), \f{v-i-2fj.)-f{x)\, 

\ f{i -2fx) -f{x) \ are less than an arbitrarily prescribed po.sitivc 
number t, provided Also a value Atg of /a can be .so chosen 

that e/u., cosec where 77 is an arbitrarily assigned positive 

number. Take forV the lesser of the numbers Mj, w.., then \ 
f{x)\ <77+ Aim cosec fi for every value of x in (a, b). It follows that, 
since 77 ancl m are independent of Xy \ Sjjn+i -/('') |<2f, provided n is 
greater than some fixed value dependent only on €. Tirerefore 
S.„,4i converges to f{x) uniformly in the interval (a, b). 

'Case of a Function with I nfinxtics. —Tliii limitation that /(a) must 
be numerically less than a fixed positive number throughout the 
interval may, under a certam restriction, be removed. Suppose F{z) 
is indefinitely great in the neighbourhood of the point z = c, and is 

such that the limits of the two integrals are both zero, a:’ " 

is indefinitely diminished, then 

f » F(2) — dz denotes the limit when e-o, e^=rO of 

I ^ Bill 2 

r’ F(c)®i2^(f2+ F( 2 ) ®-H!-’^rf 2 , both these limits existing; the 

Jo Bin z J f +.f sin 2 

first of these integr^s has ^7rF( -} o) for its limiting value when m is in- 
definitely increased, and the second has zero for its limit. The theorem 
therefore holds if F(2) has an infinity up to which it is al^lutely 
intcgrable ; this will, for example, be the case if F(^) ncaj^ the point 
C is of the form x(-) {z-- where M finite, and 

It is thus seen that f{x) may have a finite number of 

infinities within the given interval, provided the function is in- 
tegrablc through any one of these points ; the function is in that 
case still representable by Fourier’s Series. 

The Ultimate Values of the Coefficients in Fourier's Series.^U 
ilx) is everywhere finite within the given interval -t to +7r, it 

can be shown that the coefficients of cos nXy sin nx in the 

series which represent the function, are such that »tf«, nb^, howevet 
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great n is, are each less than a fixed finite quantity. For writing 
wehave ^ ^ ^ 

J ooBtuedx s=/i( ’-r + 0)j _ joob nxdx +/r(T - 0)^^ co* 


hence 


/: 


/i(e) oot «»<&=/,( - r + 0 ) ‘-^+/»(» - 0 ) 


/; 


with a similar expression, with f^(x) for /^{x), ^ being between w 
and - r ; the result then follows at once, and is obtained similarly 
for the other coefficient. 

If f{x) is infinite at = f , and is of the form near the point 

c, where o < K < i , the integral 

/ /(a?) cos nxdx contains portions of the form f cos nxdx 

Je (a;-^ 

cos nxdx ; consider the first of these, and put x-c + u^ 
d>{e + u) 

— cos n{c + u)du^ which is of the form 

/ * cos n{e + u) 

'I®! integral becomes 

hence /{x) cos nxdx becomes, as n is indefinitely increased, 

f t ees sin v 

of the form 0(c) | cos 7tc / -;jjg dv - sin nc J ^ “^-dv | 

which is finite, both the integrals being convergent and of known 
value. The otlier integral has a similar property, and we infer 
that -Ka„, Ml - K6„ are less than fixed finite numbers. 

The Di^ereniiation of Foimer'x Series . — If we assume that the 
differential coefficient of a function /(a) represented by a Fourier's 
Scries exists, that function f'{x) is not neces.sarily repre.sen table by 
the series obtained by differentiating the terms of the Fourier's 
Scries, such derived series being m fact not neces.sarily convergent. 
Stokes has obtained general formulae for finding the .series which 
represent f'{x), /"{x ) — the successive differential coefficients of a 
limited function f{x). As an example of such formulae, consider 
the sine series (i) ; f{x) is represented by 


7 1 sin 


■rj/w 


. nxx , 
sin -j-cte; 


-d 9 


on integration by parts we have J^A^) sin -J- 


nxx 

) cos , dx 


I 

where a represent the points where /(x) is discontinuous. Hence 
if /(x) is represented by the series lun sin and /'{x) by the 

series cos we have the relation 

J.-"-«»-7[/(+0)±/(i-0)+ SCO. 

hence only when the function is everywhere continuous, and /( + o), 
f{l-o) are both zero, i.s the serie.s which represents /'(x) obtained 
at once by differentiating that which represents /(x). The form 
of the coefficient a„ discloses the discontinuities of the function and 
of its differential coefficients, for on continuing the integration 
by parts we find 


[/'( + 0)±/'(/-0)+ S rin ^|/'(/5+0)-/'0»-0)}]+*o. 


lJL 


where /9 are the points at which /'(.r) is discontinuous. 

Hlstory and Literature of the Theory 


The history of the theory of the representation of functions by 
scries ol sines and cosines is of great interest in connexion with 
the progressive development of the notion of an arbitrary function 
of a real variable, and of the peculiarities which such a function 
may possess ; the modem views on the foundations of the infini- 
tesimal calculus have been to a very considerable extent formed in 
this connexion (see Function). The representation of functions by 
these series was first considered in the i8th century, in connexion 
with the problem of a vibratii^ cord, and led to a controversy as to 
the possibility of such expansions. In a memoir published in 1747 
{Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, vol. iii.) D’Alembert showed that 
the ordinate y at any time f of a vibrating cord satisfies a differential 

equation of the form where x is measured along the 

undisturbed length of tlie cord, and that with the ends of the cord of 
length I fixed, the appropriate solution is y « f{at -\>x)- f{at - x), where 


/ is a function such that f{x) fix + 2I) ; in another memoir in the 
same volume he seeks for functions which satisfy this condition. 
In the year 3748 {Berlin Memoirs, vol. iv.) Euler, in discussing 
wx ^xx 

the problem, gave /(a;)sso sin y+/3Bin — + ... as a particular 
solution, and maintained that every curve, whether regular or 
irregular, must be representable in this form. This was objected 
to by D’Alembert (1750) and also by Lagrange on tlie ground that 
irregular curves are inadmissible. D. Bernoulli {Berlin Memoirs, 
vol. ix., 1753) based a similar result to that of Euler on physical 
intuition; his method was criticized by Euler (1753). The question 
was then considered from a new point of view by Lagrange, in a 
memoir on ihe nature and propagation of sound {Miscellanea 
Taurensia, 1750 ; CRuvres, vol. i.), who, while criticizing Euler's 
method, considers a finite numlier of vibrating particles, and then 
makes the number of them infinite ; he did not, however, quite fully 
carry out the determination of the coefficients in Bernoulli’s Series. 
These mathematicians were hampered by the narrow conception ot 
a function, in which it is regarded as necessarily continuous ; a 
discontinuous function was considered only as a succession of 
several different functions. Thus the possibility of the expansion 
of a broken function was not generally admitted. The first cases 
in which rational functions are expressed in sines and cosines were 
given by Euler {Subsidium calculi sinuum, Novi Comm. Petrop., 
vol. V., 1754-1755), who obtained the formulae 

-sin 0 - sin 20 + ( sin 30 . . . 

T® 0'* 

=COB 0 - J COB 20 + i COB 30 . . . 

In a memoir presented to the Academy of St Petersburg in 1777, 
but not publislied until 1708, Euler gave the method afterwards 
used by Fourier, of determining the coefficients in the expansions ; 
he rcnmrketl that if <I> is expansible in the form 

•1 IT 2 r 

A •+ B cos 0 { C cos 20 4- . . ., then A = - / 4»f/0, B = - / cos 0ff0, &c. 

irjo irjo 

The second period in the development of the theory commenced 
in 1807, w'hen Fourier communicated his first memoir on the Theory 
of Heal to the French .\cademy. His exposition of the present 
theory is contained in a memoir sent to tlie Academy in 1811, of 
wliich his great treatise the Theorie analytique de la chaleuv, pub- 
lished in 1822, IS, in the main, a reproduction. Fourier set himself 
to consider the representation of a function given graphically, 
and was the first fully to grasp the idea that a single function may 
consist of detached portions given arbitrarily by a graph. He 
had an accurate conception of the convergence of a .senes, and 
although he did not give a formally complete proof that a function 
with discontinuities is reprc.sen table by the series, he indicated in 
particular cases the method of procedure afterwards carried out by 
Dirichlet. As an exposition of principles, Fourier's work is still 
worthy of careful perusal by all students of the subject. Poisson's 
treatment of the subject, which has been adopted in English works 
(sec the Journal de Vicolo pnlytechnique, vol. xi., 1820, and vol. 
xii., 1823, and also his treatise, Thforie de la chaleur, 1835), 

depends upon the equality j 

+ /(«) cos «(i-o)d« 

where o-^A<i ; the limit of the integral on the left-hand side is 
evaluated when h-i, and found to be ^|/(a' + o) + /(x-o)}, the 
series on the right-hand side becoming Fourier’s Series. The 
equality of the two limits is then inferred. If the series is assumed 
to be convergent wlien 4 --i, by a theorem of Abel’s its sum is 
continuous with the sum for values of h less than unity, but a 

P roof of the convergency for h — i is requisite for the validity of 
bisson’s proof ; as Poisson gave no such proof of convergency, 

I his proof of the general theorem cannot be accepted. The deficiency 
I cannot be removed except by a process of the .same nature as that 
afterwards applied by Dirichlet. The definite integral has been 
carefully studied by Schwarz (see two memoirs in his collected 

works on the integration of the equation ^ + "{^2=0)., who showed 

that the limiting value of the integral depends upon the manner 
in which the limit is approached. Investigations of Fourier’s 
Series were also given by Cauchy (see his “ Meraoirc sur les d6veloppe- 
inenls des fonctions en senes penodiques,” Mim. de I’ Inst., vol. vi., 
also (Euvres computes, vol. vii.) ; his method, which depends upon 
a use of complex variables, was accepted, with some modification, 
as valid by Riemann, but one at least of his proofs is no lom^or 
regarded as satisfactory. The first completely satisfactory in- 
vestigation is due to Dirichlet ; his first memoir appeared in Crelle’s 
Journal for 1829, and the second, which is a moael of clearness, in 
Dove's Repertorium der Physik. Dirichlet laid down certain definite 
sufficient conditions in regard to the nature of a function which 
is expansible, and found under these conditions the limiting value 
of the sum of n terms of the series. Dirichlet’s determmation 
of the sum of the series at a point of discontinuity has been criticized 
by Schlaffi (see CrelleU Journal, vol. Ixxii.) arid by Du Bois-Reymond 
{Mathem. Annulen, vol. vii.), who maintained that the sum is really 
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indetfrminate. Their objection appears, hcnwiever, to rest upon a 
mfsapprehension as to the meaning of the sura of the secies ; ii jCj be 
the of disooniinuitv, it is possible to make x approach X], 

and n become indefinitciy great, so that the sum of the series 
takes any assigneii value in a certain interval, whereas we ought 
to make first and afterwards n3=oo, and no other way of 

going to the double limit is really admissible. Other papers by 
Dircksen {Crell^^ vol. iv.) and Bessel {Astronomtsche Nackrichten, voi. 
xvi.), on similar lines to those by Dirichiet, are of inferior importance. 
Many of the investigations subsequent to Dirichiet 's have the object 
of freeing a function from some of the restrictions which were imposed 
upon it in Dirichlet's proof, but no complete set of necessary and 
sufficient conditions as to the nature of the function has been ob- 
tainetl. Upschitz (“ De explicatione per series trigonometricas," 
Crelh's Journal^ vol. Ixiii., 1864) showed that, under a certain con- 
dition_, a function which has an mfinite number of maxima and 
minima in the neighbourhood of a point is still expansible ; his 
condrtion is that at the point of discontinuity / 3 , \fiJi + S) - fip) \ <B8‘» 
as 5 converges to zero, B being a constant, and a a positive exponent. 
A somewhat wider conditioii is 

/(/»+«) log 3 -=0, 

fo(r which Lipschitx’s results would hold. This last condition is 
ailopted by Dini in bis treati.se {Sopra la serie di Fourier^ &c., Pisa, 
1880). 

The modern period in the theory was inaugurated by the publi- 
cation by Riemann in 1867 of his very miportanl memoir, written 
in 1854, Obey die Darsieliharkgit einer Function dufch erne trigo- 
nometnsche Reihe. The first part of his memoir contains a historical 
account of the work of previouB investigators ; in the seew^d part 
there is a discussion of the foundations of the Integral Caiculus, 
and the third part is mainly devoted to a discussion of what can 
b« inferred as to the nature of a function respecting the changes in 
its value for a continuous cliange in the variable, it the function is 
capable of repreaenta' 'on by a trigonometrical scries. Dinchlet 
and probably Kiemann thought tliat all continuous functions were 
evfary^f 1 ^«fe representable by the series ; tliis view was refuted by Du 
Bois-Reymond {AhK dev Bayer. Akad. vol. xii. 2), It was shown 
by Riemann that the convcrgejice or non-convergence of the scries 
at a particular point x depends only upon the nature of the function 
in an arbitrarily amiill neighbourhood of the point x. The first to call 
attimtion to the importance of the theory of uniform convergence of 
series in oounoxion with FouricT’s Series was Stokes, in his memoir 
"On the Critical Values of the Sums of Periodic Series {Camh. Phil. 
Trans., 1847 ; Collected Papers, vol. i.). As the method of determin- 
ing the coefficifEts in a trigonometrical scries is invalid unless the 
series cott verges in general uniformly, the question arose whether 
senes with codficieBts other Ilian tliose of Fourier exist which 
represent arliitrory functions. Heine showed {Crelle*s Journal, 
vol, Ixxi., 1870, and in his treatise Kugelfunctinuen, vol. i.) that 
Fottcit'r's Series is in general uniformly convergent, and that if 
there » a uniformly convcargciat series which represents a function, 
it is the only one of the Wnd. G. Cantor tlicn .showetl [Crenels 
Journal, vols. Ixxii. Ixxiii.) that even if uniform convergence be 
not ilemaiided, there can be but one convergent expansion for a 
tunction, and that it is that of Fourier. In the Math. Ann. vol. 
V., Cantor extemlcd his investigation to functions having an in- 
finite number of cTiscontinnities. Im^Tortant contributions to the 
tlieory of tlie senes Ixave been pubhshed by Du Bois-Rcymoud 
i^Abh. dev Bayer. Akademie, vol. xii., 1875, two memoirs, also in 
Crelle's Journal, vols. Ixxiv. Ixxvi. Ixxix.), by Kroneckcr {Beirliner 
BericlUe, 1885), by O. HQlder {Berliner Bcrichle, 1885), by Jordan 
(CoMipies vendus, 1881, vol. xcii.), by Ascoli {Math. Annal., 1873, 
ami Anmli di maUmatka, vol. vi.), and by Ganocchi {Atti della 
R. Aca. di Torino, voL x., 1875). Hamilton's memoir on " Fluctuat- 
ing Functions ” {Trans. vol. xix., 1842) may also be studied 

with prolit in thw connexion. \ memoir by Brod6n {Math, Annalen, 
vol. hi.) contains a good investigation of some of ’the . most recent 
results on the subject. ITic .scope of Fourier’s Serii& ha.s been 
extended by Lebesgue, who introduced a conception of integration 
wider than tliat duo to Riemann. Lebesguc’s work on Fourier’s 
5»erie9 will be found in has treatise, 5«r des s^ies irigono- 

wctnquvs (i'jo6) ; also in a memoir, " Sur Ics series trigonoraetriques," 
Annales sc. dc Vicole nomiale supirieure, series ii. vol. xx. (1903), 
and in a paper “ Sur la convergence des series de Fourier," Math. 
Annalen, vof. Ixiv. (1903). 

AuTnoRiTirs. — The foregoing historical adcount has been mainly 
drawn from A. Sachse's work, " Versuch einer Geschichte der 
Darstellung willkhrlicher Functionen einer Variabeln durch trigono- 
metrisclic Reihen," published in Schlbmilch's Zeitsekrift fUr Mathe- 
nmtik, Supp., vol. xxv. 1880, and from a paper by G. A. Gibson 
" On the History of the Fourier Senes " {Proc. Ed. Math. Soc. vol. 

X i . ) . Rei ff ’s Geschichte der unnidlichen Ret keen ma v also be consulted, 
and also the first part of Riemann’s memoir referred to above. 
Besides Diiii's treatise already referred to, there is a lucid treatment 
of the subject from an elementary point of view in C. Noiitmann’s 
treatise, Voer die nach Kreis~, Kucel- und Cylinder- Functionen 
joYtsihveilenden Bntwichelungen. Jordan’s discussion of the subj^t 
in his Cours ^analyse is wortny of attention ; an account of functions 
with limited variation is given in vol. i. ; see also a paper by Study 


in thn Maih. A rmdlen^yoX, xlvii. On the second mean- value theorem 
papers by Bonnet [^ux. Mimoires, vol. xxlii., 1849. LionviH^*^s 
§ Journal, vol. xiv., 1849), by Du Bois-Reymond iCrellt’s journal, vol. 
Ixxix., 1873), by Hankel {Zettschrifi fUr Math, und Physik, vol. xiv., 
1869), by Meyer {Math. Ann., vol. vi., 1872) and by Holder {GbtUnger 
Anzcigen, 1894) may be consulted; the most general form of the 
theorem hasrf>epn given by Hobson [Proc. London Math. Soc., Series 
II. vol. vii., 1009). On the theoryerf uniform convergence of senes, 
a memoir by W. F. O.sgood {Amer. Journal of Math. \ix.) may be with 
advantage con.sntted. On the theory of se?ries in general, in relation 
to the functions which they can represent, a memoir by Baire 
{Annali di matematica, Scrie.s III. vol. iii.) is of great import- 
ance. Hromwich’s Theory of Jnjimte Series (1908) contains much 
information on the general theory of series. BAcher's " Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Fourier's Series, " Annals of Math., Scries 
11. vol. vii., Toofi, will bo lound useful. See also Carslaw’s In- 
(roduction to the Theory of Fourier^ s Series and Integrals, and the 
Mathematical Theory of the Conduction of Heat (1900). A full account 
of the theory will be found in Hobim’s treatise On the Theory 
of Functions of a Real Variable and on the Theory of Fourier's Series 
(1907). (E. W. H.) 

FOURMIES, a town of northern France, in the department 
of Nord, on an affluent of the Sambre, 39 m. S.E. of Valenciennes 
by rail. Pop. (1906) 13^308. It i.s one of the chief centres in 
France for wool combing and spinning, and produces a great 
variety of cloths. The glass-works of Fourmies date from 
1599, and were the first established in the north of France, iron 
is worked in the vicinity, and there are important forges and 
foundries. EnamcFware is also manufactured. In 1891 labour 
troubles brought about military interventiom and consequent 
bloodslied. A board of trade arbitration and a school of com- 
merce and industry are among the public institutions. 

FOURMONT» Etienne (1683-1745), French orientalist, was 
bom at Herbelai, near Saint Denis, on the 23rd of June 1683. 
lie studied at the Colltge Mazarin, Paris, and afterwards in the 
College Montaigu, where his attention was attracted to Oriental 
languages. Shortly after leaving the college he pulilislied a 
Tradnetion du remmeniaire du Rabbin Abraham Aben Esta sur 
recclh'iaste. In 17;! Louis XIV. appointed Fourmont to 
a.ssist a young Chinese, Hoan-ji, in compiling a Chinese grammar, 
lloan ji died in 1716, and it was not until 1737 that Fourmont 
published Meditafiaws Sinicae and in 1742 Gramrmlica Sinica* 
He also wrote Re-flexions critiques sur les hi.^toires des anriens 
pen pies (3735), *^^^1 several dissertations printed in the Mimoires 
of the Academy of Inscriptions. He became professor of Arabic 
in the College dc France in 1715. In 1713 he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, in 1738 a member 
of the Royal Society of London, and in 1742 a member of tlmt 
of Berlin. He died at Paris on the 19th of December 1745. 

His brother, Michel Fourmont (1690-1746), was also a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, and professor of the vSyriac 
language in the Royal College, and was sent by the government 
to copy inscriptions in Greece. 

An account of ^Itienne Fourmont’s life and a catalogue of his 
works will bo found in the second edition (1747) of hia R^flo 9 cions 
critiques, 

FOURNET, JOSEPH JEAN BAPTISTE XAVIER (jSoi- 1869), 
French geologist and metallurgist, was born at Stiassburg on 
the T5th of May 1801. He was educated at the licole des Mines 
at Paris, and titer considerable experience as a raining engineer 
he was in 1834 appointed professor of geology at Lyons. He was 
a man of wide knowledge and extensive research, and wrote 
memoirs on chemical and mineralogical subjects, on eruptive 
rocks, on the stracture of the Jura, the metamorphism of the 
Western Alps, on the formation of oolitic limestones, on kaolin- 
ization and on metalliferous veins. On metallurgical subjects 
also he was an acknowledged authority ; and he published 
observ'ations on the order of sulphurability of metals {loi de 
Fournet). He died at Lyons on the 8th of January 1869. His 
cliief publications were : Etudes sur les depots metaJlffires (Paris, 
1834) ; Histoire de la dolomie (Lyons, 1847) ; De V extension 
des terrains houillers (1855) ; GMogie lyennahe (Lyons, i86i).i 

FOURNIER, PIERRE SIMON (1712-1768), French engraver 
and typefounder, was bom at Pe^is on the 15th of September 
171a. He was the son of. a printer, and was brought up to his 
father's business^ After studying drawing under the painter 
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Colson, he practised for some time the art of woed-engraving^ 
and ultimately turned his attention to the engraving arid casting 
of types. He designed many new characters, ana his foundry 
became celebrated not only in France, but in foreign countries. 
Not content with his practical achievements, he sought to 
stimulate public interest in his art by the productibn of various 
works on the subject. In 1737 he published his Table des 
proporiioHS (fuil jaut observer entre Ics caracieres, which w^as 
followed by several other technical treatises. In 1758 he assailed 
the title of Gutenberg to the honour awarded him as inventor 
of printing, claiming it for Schbffer, in his Dissertation sur 
Vorigine el les progres de Vart de graver en bois. This gave rise 
to a controversy in which Schopflin and Baer were his opponents. 
Fournier’s contributions to this debate were collected and re- 
printed under the title of Traites historigue^ et critiques sur 
Vorigine de Vimprimeric. His principal work, however, was the 
Manuel typographique, which appeared in 2 vols. 8vo in 1764, 
the first volume treating of engraving and type-founding, the 
second of printing, with examples of different alphabets. It 
was the author’s design to complete the work in four volumes, 
but he (lid not live to execute it. He died at Paris on the 8th of 
October 1768. 

FOUnNKR L’HfiRITIER, CLAUDE (1745-1S25), French 
revolutionist, called I’Americain,” was born at Auzon (Haute- 
Loire) on the 21st of December 1745, the son of a poor weaver. 
He went to America to seek his fortune, and started at San 
Domingo an establishment for making tafia (an inferior quality 
of rum), but lost his money in a fire. Returning to France 
he tlirew himself into the Revolution with enthusiasm, and 
specially distinguished himself by the active part he took in the 
organization of the popular armed force by means of which the 
most famous of the revolutionary coups were effected. His 
influence wjis principally manifested in the insurrections of the 
5th and 6th of October 1789, the 17th of July 1791, and the 
20th of June and the loth of August 1792. He was on bad 
terms with tlie majority of the politicians, and particularly 
with Marat, and spent a great part of his time in prison, all the 
go^'ernments regarding him as an agitator and accusing him of 
mciting to insurrection. Arrested for the first time for trying 
to farce an cntraiKT into the club of the Cordeliers, from whicli 
he bad been expelled, he was released, but was in prison from 
the 12 th of December 1793 to the 21st of September 1794, and 
again from the 9th of March 1795 to the 26tli of October 1795. 
After the attempt on the First Consul in tlie rue Saintc-Nkaisc 
be was deported to Guiana, but was allowed to return to France 
in 1809. In 1811, while under surveillance at Auxerre. he was 
accused of lias ing pro\’oked an imeuie agair^i taxes known as 
the droits rciinis (afterwards called cmitributions iiidirecies), 
and was imprisoned in the Chateau d’lf, where he. remained till 
1814. On the second restoration of the Bourbons Fournier 
was confined for about nine months in the prison of La Force. 
After i8j6 he was left unmolesUxl, turned royalist, and passed 
lus last years in importuning the Restoration government for 
compensation for his lost property in San Domiiigo. lie died 
in obscurity. 

For further details sec preface to F. Aulurd’s edition of Fournier’s 
Memoiroi secrets (Paris, 1890), published by the Sorit te de Thistoirc 
de la R<'‘volutton. 

FOURTOU, MARIE FRANCOIS OSCAR BARDY DE (1836- 
1897), French politician, was born at Rih(Jrac (Dordogne) on 
the 3rd of January 1836, and represented his native department 
in the National Assembly after the Franco-German War. There 
he proved a useful adherent to Thiers, who miide him minister 
of public works in December 1872. He was minister of religion 
in the cabinet of May 18-24, 1S73, being the only member of the 
Right included by Thiers in that short-lived ministry. A-. 
minister of education, religion and the fine arts in the recon- 
structed cabinet of the due de Broglie he had used his adminis- 
trative powers to further clerical ends, and as minister of the 
interior in Broglie’s cabinet in 1877 he resumed the adminis- 
trative methods of the Second Empire. With a well-known 
Bonapartist, Baron R. C. F. Reille, as his secretary, he replaced 
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rcpublkan functionaries by Bonapartist partisans, reserving 
a few places for the Lq^itimists. In the [general elections of 
that year he used the whole weight of officialdom to secure a 
majority for the Right, to support a clerical and reactionar>- 
programme. He accompanied Marshal MacMahon in his tour 
through southern France, and the presidential manifesto of 
September, stating that the president would rdy solely on the 
Senate should the elections prove unfavourable, was generally 
attributed to Fourtou. In spite of these efforts the cabinet fell, 
and a commission was appointed to inquire into their uncon- 
stitutional abi^e of power. Fourtou was unseated in consequence 
of the revelations made in tlie report of the commission. In the 
Chamber of Deputies Gambetta gave the Ik direct to Fourtou’s 
allegation tliat the republican party opposed every republican 
principle that was not antiquated. A duel was fought in con- 
sequence, but neither party was injured. He was re-elected to 
the chamber in 1879 and entered the Senate the next year. 
Failing to secure re-election to the Senate in 1885 he ugain entered 
tlw popular chamber as Legitimist candidate in 1889, but he 
tr ok no further active part in politics. He died in Paris in i F97. 

His works include Hisiaire de Louis XVI (1840) : IJistoire de 
Sauit Pie F (1845) ; Mwe Sivetfliine, sa vie cl ses truj'res (2 vols., 
1850) ; La Question italienne (i860) ; De la cmtire-rhohttimi (1876) ; 
and Mhnotres d'un royatiste (2 vols., 188H). 

FOUSSA, or Fossa, the native name of Crypnprorta jerox, a 
somewhat cat-like or civet-like mammal peculiar to Madagascar, 
where it is the largest carnivorous animal. It is about twice 
the size of a cat (5 ft. from nose to end of tail), with short close 
fur of nearly uniform pale brown. Little is known of its habits, 
except that it is nocturnal, frequently attacks and carries off 
goats, and especially kids, and shows great ferocity when 
wounded, on which account it is much dreaded b)' the natives. 
An example lived in the London zoological gardens for nearly 
fourteen years. See Carnivora. 

FOWEY (usually pronouneed Fvy\ a seaport and market- 
town in the Bodmin parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, 
on the Great Western railway, 25 m. by sea W. of Plymouth. 
Pop. (tqot) 2258. It lies on the west shore of the picturesque 
estuar}" of the river Fowc}% close to the whaler's edge, and 
sheltered by a screen of hills. Its church of St Nicholas is said 
to have been built in the 14th centur}\ on the site of a still older 
edifico dedicated to St Finbar of Cork. It has a fine tower and 
late Norman doorway. Within are a priest's chamber over the 
porch, a handsome oak ceiling, a T5th-ccntur}' pulpit, and some 
curious monuments and brasses. Place House, adjacent to the 
church, is a higldy ornate Tudor hiulding. A few ancient 
houses remain in the town. Deep-sea fishing is curried on ; 
but the staple trade consists in the export of china day and 
minerals, coal being imported. Fowey harbour, which is easy 
of access in clear weather, will admit large vessels at any state 
of the tide. St Catherine’s Fort, dating from the days oi Hcnr>’ 
Vin. and now ruined, stands at the harbtmr's mouth, and 
once formed the main defence of the town. Opposite the towm, 
and connected with it by Bodeneck Ferry, is the village of Polruan. 
Its main features are St Saviour’s Chapel, with an ancient rood- 
stone, and the remains of Hall House, which was garrisoned 
during the civil wars of the 17th century. 

Fow^ey (Fawy, Vawy, Fowj^k) held a leading positron amongst 
Cornish ports from the reign of Edward 1 . to the days of the 
Tudors. The numerous references to the privateering exploits 
of its ships in the Patent and Close Rolls and the extraordinary’* 
number of them at the siege of Calais in 1346 alike testify to its 
importance. During tliis period the king’s mandates were 
addressed to the bailiffs or to the mayor and bailiffs, and no 
charter of incorporation appears to have been granted until the 
reign of James II. Under the second charter of i6go the common 
council consisted of a mayor and eight aldermen and these 
with a recorder elected the free burgesses. A member for Fowey 
and Looe was summoned to a council at Westminster in 1340, 
but from that date until 1571, when it was entrusted with the 
privilege of returning two members, it had no parliamentaiy’ 
representation. By the Reform Act of 1832 it tost both its 
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members. It had ceased to exercise its municipal functions a I 
few years previously^. In 1316 the prior of Tywardreath, as 
lord of the manor, obtained the right to hold a Monday market | 
and two fairs on the feasts of St Finbar and St Lucy, but by the 
charter of 1690 provision was made for a Saturday market and 
three fairs, on the ist of May, loth of September and Shrove j 
Tuesday, and only these three continue to be held. 

FOWL (Dan. Fugl, Ger. Vogel), a term originally used in the 
sense that bird ^ now is, but, except in composition,— as sea-fowl, 
wild-fowl and the like, — practically almost confined * at present 
to designate the otherwise nameless species which struts on our 
dunghills, gathers round our barn-doors, or stocks our poultry 
yards — the type of the genus Callus of ornithologists, of which 
four well-marked species are known. The first of these is the 
red jungle-fowl of the greater part of India, G. ferrugineus — 
called by many writers G. bankiva, — which is undoubtedly the 
parent stock of all the domestic races (cf. Darwin, Animals and 
Plants under Domestication, i. pp. 233-246). It inhabits northern 
India from Sind to Burma and Cochin China, as well as the Malay 
Peninsula and many of the islands as far as Timor, besides the 
Philippines. It occurs on the Himalayas up to the height of 
4000 ft., and its southern limits in the west of India proper are, 
according to Jerdon, found on the Raj-peepla hills to the south 
of the Nerbudda, and in the east near the left bank of the 
Godavery, or per^ps even farther, as he had heard of its being 
Icilled at Cummum. This species resembles in plumage what is 
commonly known among poultry -fanciers as the “ Black-breasted 
game ” breed, and this is said to be especially the case with 
^‘xamples from the Malay countries, between which and examples 
from India some differences are observable — the latter having 
the plumage less red, the ear-lappets almost invariably white, 
and slate-coloured legs, while in the former the ear-lappets axe 
crimson, like the comb and wattles, and the legs yellowish. If 
the Malayan birds be considered distinct, it is to them that the 
name G. bankiva properly applies. This species is said to be 
found in lofty forests and in dense thickets, as well as in ordinary 
bamboo-jungles, and when cultivated land is near its haunts, 
it may be seen in the fields after the crops are cut in straggling 
parties of from 10 to 20. The crow to which the cock gives 
utterance morning and evening is just like that of a bantam, 
never prolonged as in most domestic birds. The hen breeds 
from January to July, according to the locality ; and lays from 
8 to 12 creamy-white eggs, occasionally scraping together a few 
leaves or a little dry grass by way of a nest. The so-called G. 
giganteus, formerly taken by some ornithologists for a distinct 
species, is now regarded as" a tame breed of G. ferrugineus or 
bankiva. The second good species Is the grey jungle-fowl, G. 
sonnerati, whose range begins a little to the northward of the 
limits of the preceding, and it occupies the southern part of the 
Indian peninsula, without being found elsewhere. The cock 
has the end of the shaft of the neck-hackles dilated, forming a 
horny plate, like a drop of yellow sealing-wax. His call is very 
peculiar, being a broken and imperfect kind of crow, quite^mlike 
that of G. ferrugineus and more like a cackle. The two species 
where their respective ranges overlap, occasionally interbreed 
in a wild state, and the present readily crosses in confinement 
with domestic poultry, but the hybrids are nearly always sterile. 
The third species is the Sinhalese jungle-fowl, G. sianleyi (the 
G. lafayettii of some authors), peculiar to Ceylon. This also 
greatly resembles in plumage some domestic birds, but the cock 
is red beneath, and has a yellow comb with a red edge and 
purplish-red cheeks and wattles. He has also a singularly 
different voice, his crow being dissyllabic. This bird crosses 
readily with tame hens, but the hybrids are believed to be infertile. 
The fourth species, G. varius (the G. furcatus of some authors), 
inhabits Java and the islands eastwards as far as Flores. This 
differs remarkably from the others in not possessing hackles, and 

1 Bird (cognate with breed and brood) was* originally the yonng of 
any animal, and an early Act of the Scottish parliament speaks qf 
“ Wolf-birdis," i.e. Wolf-cubs. 

* Like Deer (Dan. Dyr, Ger. Tier). Beast, too, with some men 
has almost attained as much specialisation. 


in having a large unserrated comb of red and blue and only n 
fingle chin wattle. The predominance of green in its plumage 
is another easy mark of distinction. Hybrids between this 
species and domestic birds are often produced, but they are most 
commonly sterile. Some of them have been mistaken for distinct 
species, as tliose which have received the names of G. aeneus 
and G. temmincki. 

Several circumstances seem to render it likely that fowls 
were first domesticated in Burma or the countries adjacent 
thereto, and it is the tradition of the Chinese that they received 
their poultry from the West about the year 1400 b.c. By the 
Institutes of Mann, the tame fowl is forbidden, though the wild 
is allowed to be eaten — showing that its domestication was 
accomplished when they were written. The bird is not mentioned 
in the Old Testament nor by Homer, though he has ’AXeKTtop 
(cock) as the name of a man, nor is it figured on ancient Egyptian 
monuments. Pindar mentions it, and Aristophanes calls it the 
Persian bird, thus indicating it to have been introduced to Greece 
through Persia, and it is figured on Babylonian cylinders between 
the 6th and 7th centuries b.c. It is sculptured on the Lycian 
marbles in the British Museum (c. 600 b.c.), and E. Blyth 
remarks {Ibis, 1867, p. 157) that it is there represented with the 
appearance of a true jungle-fowl, for none of the wild Galli 
have the upright bearing of the tame breed, but carry their 
tail in a drooping position. For further particulars of these 
breeds sec Poultry. (A. N.) 

FOWLER, CHARLES (1792-1867), English architect, was 
born at Cullompton, Devon, on the 17th of May 1792. After 
serv’ing an apprenticeship of five years at Exeter, he went to 
London in 1814, and entered the office of David Laing, where 
he remained till he commenced practice for himself. His first 
work of importance was the court of bankruptcy in Basinghall 
Street, finished in 1821. In the following year he gained the 
first premhim for a design for the new London bridge, which, 
however, was ultimately built according to the design of another 
architect. Fowler’s other designs for bridges include one con- 
structed across the Dart at Totnes. He was also the architect 
for the markets of Covent Garden and Hungerford, the new 
market at Gravesend, and Exeter lower market, and besides 
several churches he designed Devon lunatic asylum (1845), 
the London fever hospital (1849), and the hall of the Wax 
Chandlers’ Company, Gresham Street (1853). For some years 
he was honorary secretary of the institute of British architects, 
and he was afterwards created vice-president. He retired from 
his profession in 1853. and died at Great Marlow, Bucks, on the 
26th of September 1867. 

FOWLER, EDWARD (1632-1714), Engli.sh divine, was born 
in 1632 at Westerleigh, Gloucestershire, and was educated at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, afterwards migrating to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was successively rector of Norhill, 
Bedfordshire (1656) and of All Hallows, Bread Street, London 
(1673), elected a canon of Gloucester, his friend 

Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, resigning in hi.s favour. 
In 1681 he became vicar of St Giles, Cripplcgate, but after four 
years was suspended for Whiggism. When the Declaration 
of Indulgence was published in 1687 he successfully influenced 
the London clergy against reading it. In 1691 he was consecrated 
bishop of Gloucester and held the see until his death on the 
26th of August 1714. Fowler was suspected of Pelagian ten- 
dencies, and his earliest book was a Free Discourse in defence of 
The Practices of Certain Moderate Divines called Laiitudinarians 
(1670). The Design of Christianity, published by him in the 
following year, in which he laid stress on the moral design of 
revelation, was criticized by Baxter in his How far Holiness 
is the Design of Christianity (1671) and by Bunyan iniiis Defence 
of thet Doctrine of Justification by Faith (1672), the latter describing 
aktDesign as “a mixture oi Popery, Socinianism andQu:ikerism,'' 
a horrid accusation to which Fowler replied in a scurrilous 
pamphlet entitled Dirt Wip'd Off. He also published, in 1693, 
Twenty-Eight Propositions, by which the Doctrine of the Trinity 
is endeavoured to be explained, challenging with some success tjie 
Socinian position. 
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FOWLER^ JOHN ^ 1820- 1864;^ English inventor, was bom 
at Melksham, Wilts, on the Tith of July 1826. He learned 
practical engineering at Middlesborough-on-Tees, and about ^ 
1850 invented a mechanical system for the drainage of land. 
In 1852 he began experiments in steam cultivation, and in 1858 
the Royal Agricultural Society awarded him the pfizc of £^00 
which it had offered for a steam -cultivator that should be an 
economic substitute fo'* tho plough or the spade. In i860 he 
founded at Hunslet, Leedp^ th '..-m of Fowler & Co., manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery, traction engines, &c. He 
died at Ackworth, Yorkshire, on the 4th of December 1864. 

FOWLER, SIR JOHN (1817-1898), English civil engineer, 
was born on the 15th of July 1817 at Wadsley Hall, near Sheffield, 
where his father was a land-surveyor. At the age of sixteen 
he became a pupil of John Towlerton Leather, the engineer of 
the Sheffield water-works. The latter’s uncle, George Leather, 
was engineer of the Great Aire and Calder Navigation Company, 
of the Goole Docks, and other similar works, and Fowler pas.sed 
occasionally into his employment, in which he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of hydraulic engineering. The era of 
railway construction soon swept both Fowler and his employers 
into its service, and one of his first employments was to oppose 
the route of the Midland railway, chosen by the Stephensons, 
which left Sheffield on a branch line, and was therefore strongly 
resented by the inhabitants. 'I'he prestige of the Stephensons 
carried all before it, but in later life Sir John Fowler had the 
satisfaction of seeing the opposition of his clients justified, and 
Sheffield placed on the main line. In 1838 he went into the 
office of John Urpeth Rastrick, one of the leading railway 
engineers of the day, where he was employed in designing bridges 
for the line from London to Brighton, and also in surveying for 
railways in Lancashire. In 1839 he went as representative of 
Mr Leather to take charge of tlie construction of the Stockton 

Hartlepool railway and remained as manager of the line after 
it was finished. In 1844 he began his independent career as an 
engineer, and from the first was largely employed, more particu- 
larly in laying out the small railway systems which eventually 
were amalgamated under the title of the Manchester, Sheffield 
& Lincolnshire. In the course of this work he designed a 
bridge known as Torksey Bridge, which was disallowed by the 
Board of Trade inspector, Captain (afterwards Field-Marshal Sir) 
Lintorn Simmons. The engineering profession espoused Powler’s 
side in the controversy which followed, and as a result the verdict 
of the Board of Trade was modified. The episode was the 
beginning of a warm friendship between these distinguished 
representatives of civil and military engineering. Fowler was 
engineer of the London Metropolitan railway, the pioneer of 
underground railways, and noteworthy in that it was mostly 
made not by tunnelling, but by excavating from the surface and 
then covering in the permanent way ; and he lived to be one of 
the engineers officially connected with the deep tunnelling “ tube” 
system extensively adopted for electric railways in London. 
He was also engaged in the making of railways in Ireland, and 
in 1867 he was selected by Disraeli to serve on a commission to 
advise the government in respect of a proposal for a state- 
purchase of the Irish railway system. He also carried out 
considerable works in relation to the Nene Valley drainage and 
the reclamation of land at the Norfolk estuary. 

In 1865 he was elected president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the youngest president who had ever sat in the chair. 
He was strongly opposed to the project of a Channel tunnel to 
France, and in 1872 he endeavoured to obtain the consent of 
parliament to a Channel ferry scheme, whereby trains were to be 
transported across the strait in large ferry steamers. The 
proposal involved the making of enlarged harbours at Dover 
and Audresselles on the French coast, and the bill, after passing 
the Commons, was thrown out by the casting vote of the chairman 
of a committee of the House of Lords. In 1875 he was enabled 
to render, in his private capacity, a signal sendee to the Italian 
government, which was much embarrassed by impracticable 
proposals pressed on it by Garibaldi for a rectification of the 
course of the Tiber and other engineering works. He had 
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several interviews with the Italian patriot^ ana persujtded him V 
of the impracticable nature of his plan, thereby obtaining for 
the government leisure to devise a more reasonable scheme. 
For eight years from 1871 he acted as general engineering adviser 
in Egypt to the Khedive Ismail. He projected a railway to tlie 
Sudan, and also the reparation of the barrage. These and many 
other plans came to an end owing to financial reasons. But the 
maps and surveys for the railway were given to the war office, 
and proved most useful to Lord Wolseley in his Nile expedition. 
For this service Fowler was made K.C.M.G. (1885). He was 
created a baronet in 1890 on the completion of the Forth bridge, 
of which with his partner Sir Benjamin Baker he was joint 
engineer. He died at Bournemouth on the 20th pf iiovember 
1898. 

FOWLER, WILLIAM (c. 1560-1614), Scottish poet, was born 
about the year 1560. He attended St Leonard’s college, St 
Andrews, between 1574 and 1578, and in 1581 he was in Paris 
studying civil law. In 1581 he issued a pamphlet against John 
Hamilton and other Catholics, who had, he said, driven him from 
his country. He subsequently (about Pispo) became private 
secretary and Master of Requests to Anne of Denmark, wife of 
James VI., and was renominated to these offices when the queen 
went to England. In 1609 his services were rewarded by a grant 
of 2000 acres in Ulster. His sister Susannah Fowler married 
Sir John Drummond, and was mother of the poet William 
Drummond of Hawthornden. On the title-page of The Triumphs 
of Petrarke^ Fowler styles himself “ P. of Hawick,” which has 
been held to mean that he was parson of Hawick, but this is 
doubtful. A MS. collection of seventy-two sonnets, entitled 
The Tarantula of Love, and a translation (1587) from the Itiilian 
of the Triumphs of Peirarke arc preserved in the library of the 
university of Edinburgh, in the collection bequeathed h)* his 
nephew, William Drummond. Two other volumes of his manu- 
script notes, scrolls of poems, &c., are preser\^ed among the 
Drummond MSS., now in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Specimens of Fowler’s verses were pub- 
lished in 1803 by John Leyden in his Scottish Descriptive Poems, 
Fowler contributed a prefatory' sonnet to James XT.’s Furies ; 
and James, in return, commended, in verse, Fowler's Triumphs, 

FOX, CHARLES JAMES (1749-1 806), British statesman and 
orator, was the third son of Henry Fox, 1st Lord Holland, and 
his wife, Lady ("aroline Lennox, eldest daughter of Charles 
Lennox, 2nd duke of Richmond. He was born at 9 Conduit 
Street, W’estminster, on the 24th of January 1749. The father, 
who treated his children with extreme indulgence, allowed him 
to choose his school, and he elected to go to one kept at W^ands- 
worth by a F>enrh refugee, named Pampelonne. In a very short 
time he asked to be sent to Eton, where he went in 1757. At 
Eton he did no more work than was acceptable to him, but he 
had an inborn love of literature, and he laid the ioundation of 
that knowledge of the classic languages which in after years was 
the delight of his life. The vehemence of his temper was con- 
trolled by an affectionate disposition. When quite a hoy he 
checked his own tendency to fits of passion on learning that his 
father trusted him to cure his defects. 

That he learnt anything, and that he grew up an amiable and 
magnanimous man, were solely due to his natural worth, for no 
one ever owed less to education or to family example. The 
relations of Lord Holland to his sons would be difficult to parallel. 
He not only treated them, and in particular Charles, as friends 
and companions in pleasure from the first, hut he did his best 
to encourage them in dissipation. In 1763 he took Charles for 
a tour on the continent, introduced him to the most immoral 
society of the time and gave him money with which to gamble. 
The boy came back to Eton a precocious rake. It was his good 
fortune that he did go back, for he was subjected to a wholesome 
course of ridicule by the other boys, and was flogged by Dr 
Barnard, the headmaster. In 1764 Charles proceeded to 
Hertford College, Oxford. At Oxford, as at Eton, he read 
literature from natural liking, and he paid some attention to 
mathematics. His often quoted saying that he found mathe- 
matics entertaining was probably meant as a jest at the expense 
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of Sk* Macartney; to whom he was writing; and who was 
known to maintain that it was useless* His own account of his 
school and college training, given in a letter to the same corrc* 
spondent (6th August 1767); is: employed almost my 

whde time at Oxford in the mathematical and classical know- 
ledge, but more particularly in the latter, so that 1 understand 
Latin and Creek tolerably well* I am totally ignorant in every 
part of useful knowledge. I am more convinced every day how 
little advantage there is in being what at school and the uni- 
versity is called a good scholar: one receives a good deal of 
amusement from it, but that is all. At present 1 read nothing 
but Italian, which I am immoderately fond of, particularly of 
the poetry. ^ « As for French, 1 am far from being so thorough 

a master of it as I could wish, but I know so much of it that I 
could perfect myself in it at any time with very little trouble, 
especially if I pass three or four months in France.” The passage 
is characteristic. It shows at once his love of good literature 
and his thoroughness. Fox’s youth was disorderly, but it was 
never indolent. He was incapable of half doing anything which 
he did at all. He did perfect himself in French, and he showed 
no less determination to master mere sports. At a later period 
when he had grown fat he accounted for his skill in taking “ cut 
balls ” at tennis by saying that he was a very “ painstaking 
man.” He was all his life a great and steady walker. 

The disorders of his early years were notorious, and were a 
common subject of gossip. In the spring of 1767 he left Oxford 
and joined his father on the continent during a tour in France 
and Italy. In 1768 Lord Holland bought the pocket borough 
of Midhurst for him, and he entered on his parliamentary career, 
and on London society, in 1769. Within the next few years Lord 
Holland reaped to the full the reward for all that was good, and 
wh.atever was evil, in the training he had given his son. The 
affection of Charles Fox for his father was unbounded, but the 
passion for gambling which had been instilled in him as a boy 
proved the ruin of the family fortune. 11c kept racehorses, 
and bet on them largely. On the racecourse he was successful, 
and it is another proof of his native thoroughness that he gained 
a reputation as a handicapper. It is said that he won more tlian 
he lost on the course. At the gambling table he was unfortunate, 
and there can he little question tliat he was fleeced both in 
London and in Paris by unscrupulous players of his own social 
rank, who took advantage of his generosity and whose worth- 
lessness he knew. In the ardour of his passion Fox took his 
losses and Ihcir consequences with an attractive gaiety4 He 
called the room in which he did business with the jew money- 
lenders his “ Jerusalem chamber,” When his elder brother had 
a son, and his prospects were injured, he said that the boy was 
a second Messiah, who had appeared for the destruction of the 
Jews. “ He had his jest, and they had his estate.” In 1774 
Lord Holland had to find £140,000 to pay the gambling debts of 
his sons. For years Charles lived in pecuniajy embarrassment, 
and during his later years, when he had given up gambling, he 
was supported by the contributions of wealthy friend^ who in 
1793 formed a fund of £70,000 for liis benefit. . 

His public career did not supply him with a check on habits 
of dissipation in the shape of the responsibilities of office. He 
began, as was to be expected in his father’s son, by .supporting 
the court ; and in 1770, when only twenty-one, he was appointed 
a junior lord of the admiralty with Lord North. During the 
violent conflict over the Middlesex election (see Wilkks, John) 
he took the unpopular side, and vehemently asserted the right 
of the House of Commons to exclude Wilkes. In 1772 during 
the proceedings against Crosby and Oliver — a part of the “ Wilkes 
and liberty ” agitation — he and Lord North were attacked by 
a mob and rolled in the mud. But Fox’s character was incom- 
patible with ministerial service under King George III. The 
king, himself a man of orderly life, detested him as a gambler 
and a rake. And Fox was too independent to please a master 
who expected obedience. In February 1772 he threw up his 
place to be free to oppose the Royal Marriage Act, on which 
the king’s heart was set. He returned to office as junior lord 
of the treasury in December^ But he was insubordinate ; his 


sympathy with Amedrican colonies, which were now beginning 
to resist the claims of the mother country to tax them, made 
' him intolerable to the king and he was dismissed in February 
1774. The death of his father on the ist of July of that year 
removed an influence which tended to keep him subordinate to 
the court, ♦and his friendship for Burke drew him into close 
alliance with the Rockingham Whigs^ From the first his ability 
had won him admiration in the House of Commons. He had 
prepared to distinguish himself as an orator by the elaborate 
cultivation of bis voice, which was naturally harsh and shrill. 
His argumentative force was recognized at once, but the full scope 
of his powers was first shown on the 2nd of February 1775, when 
he spoke on the disputes with the colonies. The ^eech U 
unfortunately lost, but Gibbon, who heard it, told his friend 
Holroyd (afterwards Earl of Sheffield) that Fox, taking tlie 
vast compass of the question before us, discovered powers for 
regular debate which neither his friends hoped nor his enemies 
dreaded.” 

His great political career dates from that day. It is unique 
among the careers of British statesmen of the first rank, for it was 
passed almost wholly in opposition. Except for a few montlis in 
2782 and 1783, and again for a few months before his death iji 
1806, he was out of office. If he was absolutely sincere in the 
statement he made to his friend FitzpaUdek, in a letter of the 
3rd of hebruary 1778, his life was all he could have wished. 
“ I am,” he wrote, “ certainly ambitious by nature, but I reall\' 
have, or think I have, totally subdued that passion. I have still 
as much vanity as ever, which is a happier passion by far, because 
great reputation I think I may acquire and keep, great situation 
1 never can acquire, nor if acquired keep^ without making 
sacrifices that I never will make.” His words show that he judged 
himself and read the future accurately. Yet it was cerlainl)' 
a cause of bitter disappointment to him that he had to stand by 
while the country was in his opinion not only misgoverned, but 
led to ruin. His reputation as an orator and a political critic, 
which was great from the first and grew as he lived, most assuredl)' 
did not console him for his impotence ixs a statesman. Of the 
causes which rendered his brilliant capacity useless for the 
purpose of obtaining practical success Uie most important, 
perhaps the only one of real importance, was his personal 
character. Lord Jolm Russell (aftcrw’ards Earl Russell), his 
friendly biographer, has to confess that Fox might have joined in 
the confession of Mirabeau ; “ The public cause suffers for the 
immoralities of my youth.” His reputation as a rake and 
gambler was so well esUiblished at the very l^eginning of his 
career that when he was dismissed from office in 1774 there was 
a general l)elief among the vulgar that he had been detected in 
actual theft. His perfect openness, the notoriety of his bank- 
ruptcies and of tlic seizure of his books and furniture in execution, 
kept him before tl^e world as a model of dissipation. In 1776, 
when he was leading the resistance to Lord Nor Ur colonial 
policy, he “ neither abandoned gaming nor his rakish life. Ik* 
was seldom in bed before five in the morning nor out of it before 
two at noon.” At the most important crisis of his life in 1783, 
he almost made an ostentation of disorder and of indifference not 
only to appearances, but even to decency. Horace Walpole has 
drawn a picture of him at that time which Lord Holland, Fox's 
beloved and admiring nephew, speaking from his early recollec- 
tions of his uncle, confesses has “ some justification.” Coming 
from such an authority the certificate may be held to confirm the 
substantial accuracy of Walpole. “ Fox lodged in Sc James's 
Street, and as soon as he rose, which was very late, had a levee 
of bis followers and of the gaming club at Brooks’s — all his 
disciples. His brisUy black person, and shagged breast quite 
open and rarely purified by any ablutions, was wrapped in a foul 
linen nightgown and his bushy hair dishevelled. In these cynic 
weeds and with Epicurean good humour did he dictate lus politics, 
and in this school did the heir of the empire attend his lessons 
and imbibe them.” That this cynic manner, and Epicurean 
speech, were only the outside of a manly and generous nature 
was well known to the .personal friends of Fox, and is now 
•universally allowed. But by the bulk of his contemporaries, 
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who oould not fail to see the weaknesses he ostentatiously 
displayed, Fox was, inot unnaturally, suspected as being immoral 
and untrustworthy. Therefore when he came into collision with 
the will of the king he faikd to secure the confidence of the nation 
which was his only support. Nor ought any critical admirer 
of Fox to deny that George III. was not wholly >^ong when 
he said that the great orator “ was totally destitute of discretion 
and sound judgment.’* Fox made many mistakes, due in some 
cases to vehemence of temperament, and in others only to be 
ascribed to want of sagacity. That he fought unpopular causes 
is a very insufficient explanation of his failure as a practical 
statesman. He could have profited by the reaction which 
followed piopular excitement but for his bad reputation and his 
want of discretion. 

During the eight years between his expulsion from office in 
1774 and the fall of l^rd North’s ministry in March 1782 he 
may indeed l)e said to have done one very great thing in politics. 
He planted the seed of the modern Liberal party as opposed to 
the pure Whigs. Jn political allegiance he became a member 
of the Rockingham party and worked in alliance with tlie marquis 
and with Burke, whose influence on him was great In opposing 
the attempt to coerce the American colonists, and in as.sailing 
the w'tiste and corruption of l.ord North's administration, as 
well as the undue influence of the crown, he was at one with tlic 
Rockingham Whigs. Durhig the agitation agamst corruption, 
and in fa\'our of honest management of the public money, 
which was very strong between 1779 and 1782, he and tbey 
worked heartily together. It had a considerable effect, and 
prepai’ed the way for the reforms begun by Burke and continued 
by Pitt. But if Fox learnt much from Burke he learnt with 
originality. He (Jc/:linr;d to accept the revolution settlement 
as final, or to tliink with Burke that tlic constitution of Uvc' House 
of Commons could not bo bettered. Fox acquired.the conviction 
that, if the House was to be made an efficient instrument for 
restraining the interference of the king and for .securing good 
government, it must cease to be filled to a very large extent 
by the nominees of boroughmongers and the treasury. He be- 
came a strong advocate for parliamentary reform. In all ways 
he was the ardent advocate of what have in later times been 
known as “ LilxTal causes,” the removal of all religious dis- 
abilities and tests, the suppression of private interests which 
hampered tlic public good, the abolition of the slave trade, and 
the emancipation of all classes and races of men from the strict 
control of authority, 

A detailed account of his activity from 1774 to 1782 would 
entail the mention of ever>" crisis of the American War of In- 
dependence and of every" serious debate in jmrliament. Through- 
out the struggle h'ox w'as uniformly opposed to the coercion of 
tlic colonics and was the untiring critic of Lord North. While 
the result mu.st be held to prove that he was right, he prepared 
future difficulties for himself by the fury of his language. He 
was tlie last, man in the w'orUl to act on Uie worldly-wise maxim 
tliat an enemy .should alway.s be treated as if he may one day 
be a friend, and a friend as if he might become an enemy. On 
the 29th ot November 1779 Fox was wounded in a duel with 
Mr William Adam, a supporter of laird North's wffiom he had 
savagely denounced. He assailed Lord North with unmeasured 
invective, directed nfjt only at hi.s policy but at his personal 
character, though he well knew that the prime mini.ster was an 
amiable though pliable man, wlio remained in office against 
his own wish, in deference to the king wffio appealed to his 
loyalty. When the di.sasters of the American war had at last 
made "a change of ministry necessary, and the king applied to 
the Whigs, through the intermediary of Lord Shelburne, Fox 
made a very serious mistiike in persuading the marquess of 
Rockingham not to insist on dealing directly with the sovereign. 
The result was the formation of a cabinet belonging, in Fox’s 
own words, partly to the king and partly to the country — that 
is to say, pJirtly of Whigs who wished to restrain the king, and 
partly of the king’s friends, represented by Lord Shelburne, 
whose real function was to baffle the Whigs. Dissensions began 
from the first, and were peculiarly acute between Shelburne 
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and Fox, the two secretaries of state. The old division oi duties 
by which the southern secretary had the correspondence with 
^ the colonies and the western powers of Europe, and the northern 
secretary with the others, had been abolished on the formation 
of the Rockingham cabinet. AH foreign affairs were entrusted 
to Fox. Lord Shelburne meddled in the negotiations for the 
peace at Paris. He also persuaded bis colleagues to grant some 
rather scandalous pensions, and Fox’s acquiescence in this abuse 
after his recent agitation against Lord North’s waste did him 
injury. When lire marquess of Rockingham dic^ on the ist of 
July 1782, and the king offcrefl the premiership to Shelburne, 
Fox resigned, and was followed by a part of the Rockingham 
Whigs. 

In refusing to serve under Shelburne he was undoubtedly 
consistent, but his next step was ruinous to himself and his 
party. On the 14th of February 1783 he formed a coalition 
with Lord North, based as they declared on mutual goodwill 
and confidence.” Plausible excuses were made for the alliance, 
but to the country at largo this union, formed with a man whom 
he had denounced for years, had the appearance of an un- 
scrupulous conspiracy to obudn office on any terms. In the 
House of Commons the coalition was strong enough to drive 
Shelburne from office on the 24th of February. The king made 
a prolonged resistance to the pressure put on him to accept P'ox 
and North as his ministers (sec Prri, William). On the 2n(i 
of April ho was constrained to .submit to the formal i( n of a new 
ministry, in which the duke of Portland was prime minister and 
Fox and North were secretaries f>f slate. 'Die new administration 
was ill liked by some of the followers of bi.th. Fox increased it.s 
unpopularity both in the House and in the conntr}" by consenting 
again.st the wish of most of his colleagues to ask tor the grant 
of a sum of £100,000 a year to the prince of Wales. The act had 
the appearance of a delilDcrntc offence to the king, who was on 
bad terms with his son. The magnitude of the sum, and his 
acquic.sccncc in the grant of pensions by the Shelburne ministry, 
convinced the countx}’ that his zeal for economy w'as hypocritical. 
The introduction of the India Bill in November T783 alarmed 
many vested interests, and offended the king by the provision 
which gave the patronage of India to a commission to be named 
by the mlnistr>^ and removable only by parliament. The 
coalition, and Fox in particular, were as.sailcd in a torrent of 
most telling invective and caricature. Encouraged by the 
growing unpopularity of his ministers, George 111 . gave it to 
be understood that he would not look upon any mc-mber of the 
House of Lords who voted for the India Bill as his friend. The 
bill was thrown out in the upper House on the 17th of December, 
and next day the king dismissed his ministers. 

Fox now went into opposition again. The remainder of his 
life may bo divided into four portions — his opposition to Pitt 
during the session of 1 784 ; his parliamentary activity till his 
secession in 1797 ; his retirement till 1800 ; his return to 
activity and his short tenure of office before his death in 1806. 
During the first of these periods he deepened his unpopularity 
by assailing the undoubted prerogatives of the crown, by daiming 
for the House of Commons the right to override not only the 
king and the Lords but the opinion of the country, and by 
resisting a dissolution. 'Phis last pretension came very ill from 
a statesman who in 1780 had iulvocated yearly elections. He 
lost ground daily before the steady good judgment and un- 
blemished diaractcr of Pitt. When parliament was dissolved 
at the end of the session of 1784, the countiy^ showed its senti- 
ments by unseating 180 of the followers of Fox and North. 
Immense liarm was done to both by the publication of a book 
called The Beauties oj Box, North and Burke, a compilation of 
their abuse of one another in recent years. 

Fox himself was elected for Westminster with fewer votes 
than .\dmiral Lord Hood, but with a majority over the ministerial 
candidate. Sir Cecil Wray, The election was marked by an 
amazing outflow of caricatures and squibs, by weeks of rioting 
in which Lord Hood’s sailors fought pitched battles in St James’s 
Street with Fox’s hackney coachmen, and by the intrepid 
canvassing of Whig ladies. The beautiful duchess of Devonshire 
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(Georgiana Spencer) is said to have won at least one vote for 
Fox by kissing a shoemaker who had a romantic idea of what^ 
constituted a desirable bribe. The high bailiff refused to make 
a return, and the confirmation of Fox’s election was delayed 
by the somewhat mean action of the ministry. He had, however, 
been chosen for Kirkwall, and could fight his cause in the House. 
In the end he recovered damages from the high bailiff. In his 
place in parliament he sometimes supported Pitt and sometimes 
opposed him with effect. His criticism on the ministers* bill 
for the government of India was sound in principle, though the 
evils he foresaw did not arise. Little excuse can be made for 
his opposition to Pitt’s commercial policy towards Ireland. 
But as Fox on this occasion aided the vested interests of some 
English manufacturers he secured a certain revival of popularity. 
His support of Pitt’s Reform Bill was qualified by a just dislike 
of the ministers’ proposal to treat the possession of the franchise 
by a constituency as a property and not as a trust. His un- 
successful opposition to the commercial treaty with France in 
1787 was unwise and most injurious to himself. He committed 
himself to the proposition that France was the natural enemy 
of Great Britain, a saying often quoted against him in coming 
years. It has been excused on the ground that when he said 
France he meant the aggressive house of Bourbon. A statesman 
whose words have to be interpreted by an esoteric meaning 
cannot fairly complain if he is often misunderstood. In 1788 
he travelled in Italy, but returned in haste on hearing of the 
illness of the king. Fox supported the claim of the prince of 
Wales to the regency as a right, a doctrine which provoked Pitt 
into declaring that he would “ unwhig the gentleman for the rest 
of his life.” The friendship between him and the prince of 
Wales (see George IV.) was always injurious to Fox. In 1787 
he was misled by the prince’s ambiguous assurances into denying 
the marriage with Mrs Fitzherbert. On discovering that he had 
been deceived he broke off all relations with the prince for a 
year, but their alliance was renewed. During these years he 
was always in favour of whatever measures could be described 
as favourable to emancipation and to humanity. He actively 
promoted the impeachment of Warren Hastings, which had the 
support of Pitt. He was always in favour of the abolition of 
the slave trade (which he actually effected during his short 
tenure of office in 1806), of the repeal of the 'I’cst Acts, and of 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, both in Great Britain and 
in Ireland. 

The French Revolution affected Fox profoundly. Together 
with almost all his countrymen he welcomed the meeting of the 
statcs-general in 1789 as the downfall of a despotism hostile 
to Great Britain. But when the development of the Revolution 
caused a general reaction, he adhered stoutly to his opinion that 
the Revolution was essentially just and ought not to be con- 
demned for its errors or even for its crimes. As a natural 
consequence he was the steady opponent of Pitt’s foreign policy, 
which he condemned as a species of crusade agamst* freedom in 
the interest of despotism. Between 1790 and 1800 his un- 
popularity reached its height. He was left almost alone in 
parliament, and was denounced as the enemy ofliis country. 
On the 6th of May 1791 occurred the painful scene in the House 
of Commons, in which Burke renounced his friendship. In 1792 
there was some vague talk of a coalition between him and Pitt, 
which came to nothing. It should be noted that the scene with 
Burke took place in the course of the debate on the Quebec Bill, 
in which Fox displayed real statesmanship by criticizing the 
division of Upper from Lower Canada, and other provisions of 
the bill, which in the end proved so injurious as to be unworkable. 
In this year he carried the Libel Bill. In 1792 his ally, the duke 
of Portland, and most of his party left him. In 1 797 he withdrew 
from parliament, and only came forward in 1798 to reaffirm 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people at a great Whig 
dinner. On the 9th of May he was dismissed from the privy 
council. 

The interval of secession was perhaps the happiest in his fife. 
In 1783 he formed a connexion with Elizabeth Bridget Cane, 
commonly known as Mrs Armstead or Armistead, an amiable 



and well-mannered woman to whom he was passionately 
attached. In company with her he established himself at S 
Anne's Hill near Chertsey in Surrey. In 1795 he married hei 
privately, but did not avow his marriage till 1802. In his letter 
he spoke of her always as Mrs Armistead, and some of his friends— 
Mr Coke of Holkham, afterwards Lord Leicester, with whom h< 
stayed every year, being one of them — would not invite her t( 
their houses. It is hard to explain this solitary instance 0 
shabby conduct in a thoroughly generous man towards a persot 
to whom he was unalterably attached and who fully deserved hi; 
affection. Fox’s time at St Anne’s was largely spent in garden 
ing, in the enjoyment of the country, and in correspondence or 
literary subjects with his nephew, the 3rd Lord Holland, anc 
with Gilbert Wakefield, the editor of Euripides. His letter 
show that he had a very sincere love for, and an enlightener 
appreciation of, good literature. Greek and Ihilian were his firs 
favourites, but he was well read in English literature and ii 
French, and acquired some knowledge of Spanish. His favouriti 
authors were Euripides, Virgil and Racine, whom he defend: 
against the stock criticisms of the admirers of Corneille witl 
equal zeal and insight. 

Fox reappeared in parliament to take part in the \'ote o 
censure on ministers for declining Napoleon’s overtures for i 
peace. The fall of Pitt’s first ministry and the formation of th< 
Addington cabinet, the peace of Amiens, and the establishment 
of Napoleon as first consul with all the powers of a military 
despot, seemed to offer Fox a chance of resuming power in publi< 
life. The struggle with Jacobinism was over, and he could ha\^< 
no hesitation in supporting resistance to a successful general \vh( 
ruled by the sword, and who pursued a policy of perpetua 
aggression. During 1802 he visited Paris in company with hi* 
wife. An account of his journey was published in 187 1 by hif 
secretary, Mr Trotter, in an otherwise poor book of reminiscence 
It gives an attractive picture of Fox’s good-humour, and of hi: 
enjoyment of the ‘‘ species of minor comedy which is constiintly 
exhibited in common life.” His main purpose in visiting Pari? 
was to superintend the transcription of the correspondence o1 
Barillon, which he needed for his proposed life of James IT. Tht 
book was never finished, but the fragment he completed \N'a‘ 
published in 1808, and was translated into French by Armant 
Carrel in 1846. Fox was not favourably impressed by Napoleon 
He saw a good deal of French society, and was himself mud 
admired for his hearty defence of his rival Pitt against a foolisl 
charge of encouraging plots for Napoleon’s assassination. Oi 
his return he resumed his regular attendance in the House 0 
Commons. The history of the renewal of the war, of the fall o 
Addington’s ministry, and of the formation of Pitt’s seconr 
administration is so fully dealt with in the article on Pitt (y.r. 
that it need not be repeated here. 

The death of Pitt left Fox so manifestly the foremost man ir 
public life that the king could no longer hope to exdude hin 
fropi office. The formation of a ministry was entrusted by tht 
king to Lord Grenville, but when he named Fox as his proposet 
secretary of state for foreign affairs George III. accepted hin 
without demur. Indeed his hostility seems to a large exteni 
to have died out. A long period of office might now have 
appeared to lie before Fox, but his health was undermined. Hac 
he lived it may be considered as certain that the war witl 
Napoleon would have been conducted with a vigour which wa; 
much wanting during the next few years. In domestic politic; 
Fox had no time to do more than insist on the abolition of th( 
slave trade. He, like Pitt, was compelled to bow to the king'; 
invincible determination not to allow the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics. When a French adventurer calling himsel 
Guillet de la Gevrilli^re, whom Fox at first ” did the honour tc 
take for a spy,” came to him with a scheme for the murder oi 
Napoleon, he sent a warning on the 20th of February to Talley- 
rand. The incident gave him an opportunity for reopening 
negotiations for peace. A correspondence ensued, and Britisl 
envoys were sent to Paris. But Fox was soon convinced that the 
French ministers were playing a false game. He was resolved 
not to treat apart from Russia, then the ally *of ‘Great Britain; 
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nor to cx)nsent to the surrender of Sicily, which Napoleon insisted 
upon, unless full compensation could be obtained for King 
Ferdinand. The later stages of the negotiation were not ^ 
directed by Fox, but by colleagues who took over his work at 
the foreign office when his health began to fail in the summer 
of 1806. He showed symptoms of dropsy, and opeftitions only 
procured him temporary relief. After carrying his motion for 
the abolition of the slave trade on the loth of June, he was forced 
to give up attendance in parliament, and he died in the house of 
the duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, on the 13th of September 
1806. His wife survived him till the 8th of July 1842. No 
children were bom of the marriage. Fox is buried in Westminster 
Abbey by the side of Pitt. 

The striking personal appearance of Fox has been rendered 
very familiar by portraits and by innumerable caricatures. The 
latter were no doubt deliberately exaggerated, and yet a com- 
parison between the head of Fox in Sayer’s plate “ Carlo Khan’s 
triumphal entry into Lcadenhall,” and in Abbot's portrait, show 
that the caricaturist did not depart from the original. Fox w^as 
twice painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, once when young in a 
group witli Lady Sarah Bunbury and Lady Susan Strangeways, 
and once at full length. A half-length portrait by the German 
painter, Karl Anton Hickcl, is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
where there is also a terra-cotta bust by Nollekens. 

Authorities.— The materials for a life of Fox were first collected 
by his nephew, Lord Holland, and w'ere then revised and rearranged 
by Mr Allen and l^rd John Russell. I'hese materials appear as 
Memoirs and Correspondenie of C. J. Fox (London, 1853-1857). On 
them Lord John KuSvSell based his Life and Times of C. J, Fox 
(London, 1859- 18O6) ; Sir G. O. Trevelyan's Earlv History of C. J. 
Fox (I^mdon, 1880) brings new evidence ; Charles James For, a 
Political Study, by J. L. lx* B. Hammond (London, 1903), is a series 
of studies wTitten by an extreme admirer. His Speeches were 
collected and published in 1815. The newspaper articles (c.g. in 
The Times) piibhsh(‘d on the occasion of the centenary of his death 
contain interesting appreciations. Sec also Lloyd Sanders, The 
Holland House Circle (iyo8). (D, H.) 

POX, EDWARD (c. 1496 1538), bishop of Hereford, was born 
about 1496 at Dursley in Gloucestershire ; he is said on vei*)^ 
doubtful authority to have l:>eeri related to Richard Fox (q.v.). 
From Eton he proceeded to King’s College, Cambridge, and after 
graduating was made secretary to Wolsey. In 1528 he was sent 
with Gardiner to Rome to obtain from Clement VII. a decretal 
commission for the trial and decision of the case between Henr}" 
VIII. and Catherine of Aragon. On his return he w'as elected 
provost of King’s College, and in August 1529 was the means of 
conveying to the king Cranmer’s historic advice that he should 
apply to the universities of Europe rather than to the pope. This 
introduction led eventually to Cranmer's promotion over Fox’s 
head to the archbishopric of (Canterbury. After a brief mission 
to Paris in October 1529, Fox in January 1530 befriended 
I.atimer at Cambridge and took an active part in persuading that 
university and Oxford to deride in the king’s favour. He was 
.sent to employ similar methods of persuasion at the French 
universities in 1530-1531, and was also engaged in negotiiiting a 
closer league between England and Franco. In April 1533 he 
w’as prolocutor of conN’^oratiori when it decided against the validity 
of Henry’s marriage with Catherine, and in 1534 published his 
treatise De vera differentia regiae potesiatis ei eedesiae (second 
ed. 1538, English trans. 1548). Various ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments were now granted him, including the archdeaconry of 
Leicester (1531) and the bishopric of Hereford (1535). In J535- 
1536 he w^as sent to Germany to discuss the basis of a political 
and theological understanding with the Lutheran princes and 
divines, and had several interviews with Luther, who could not 
be persuaded of the justice of Henry VIIL’s divorce. The 
principal result of the mission was the Wittenberg articles of 
1536, which had no slight influence on the English Ten Articles 
of the same year. Bucer dedicated to him in 1536 his Com- 
meniarics on the GospelSj and Fox’s Protestantism w'as also 
illustrated by his patronage of Alexander Aless,whom he defended 
before Convocation. Fox is credited with the authorship of 
several proverbial sayings, such as “ the surest way to peace is a 
constant preparedness for war ” and “ time and I will challenge 
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any two in the world. ” The former at any rate is only a variation 
of the Latin si vis pacem^ para bellum, and probably the latter is 
‘ not more original in Fox than in Philip II., to whom it is usually 
ascribed. Fox died on the 8th of May 1538 and was buried in the 
church of St Mary Mounthaw, London. His cliief distinction is 
perhaps that he was the most Lutheran of Henry VIIl.’s bishops, 
and was largely responsible for the Ten Articles of 1536. 

See Letters and Papers of Henry VJJI.^ vols. iv.-xlv. ; Cooper's ' 
Aihenae Cantahrigienses \ Diet. Nat. Biogr.; R. W. Dixon’s Church 
History ; G. Mentz, Die Wittenherger A rtikel von /jj 6 (1905). (A . F. P.) 

FOX, GEORGE (1624-1691), the founder of the “Society of 
Friends ” or “ (Quakers, ” was born at Drayton, Leicestershire, 
in July 1624. Ilis father, Christopher Fox, called by the neigh- 
bours “ Righteous Christer,” was a weaver by occupation ; 
and his mother, Mary Lago, “ an upright woman and accom- 
plished above most of her degree,” was “ of the stock of the 
martyrs.” George from his childhood “ appeared of another 
frame than the rest of his brethren, being more religious, inward, 
still, solid and observing beyond his years ” ; and he himself 
declares : “ When I came to eleven years of age I knew pureness 
and righteousness ; fur wliile a child I was taught how to walk 
to be kept pure.” Some of his relations wished that he should 
be educated for the ministry ; but his father apprenticed him to 
a shoemaker, who also dealt in wool and cattle. In this service 
he remained till his nineteenth year. According to Penn, “ he 
took most delight in sheep,” but he himself simply says : “ A 
good deal went through my hands. . . . People had generally 
a love to me for my innocency and honesty.” In 1643, being 
upon business at a fair, and having accompanied some friends 
to the village public-house, he was troubled by a proposal to 
“ drink healths,” and withdrew in grief of spirit. “ When I 
had done what business I had to do I returned home, but did 
not go to bed that night, nor could I sleep, but sometimes 
walked up and down, and sometimes prayed and cried to the 
Lord, who said unto me, ‘ Thou seest how young people go 
together into vanity and old people into the earth ; thou must 
forsake all, both young and old, and keep out of all, and be a 
.stranger unto all.’ Then, at the command of God, on the ninth 
day of the se\*enth month, 1643, I left my relations and broke 
off all familiarity or fellowship w'ith old or young.” 

Thus briefly he describes what appears to have been the 
greatest moral crisis in his life. The four years which followed 
were a time of great perplexity and distress, though sometimes 
“ I had intermissions, and was sometimes brought into such a 
heavenly joy that I thought I had been in Abraham’s bosom.” 
He would go from towm to town, “ travelling up and dowm as a 
stranger in the earth, which way the Lord inclined my heart ; 
taking a chamber to myself in the town where 1 came, and 
tarrying sometimes a month, more or less, in a place”; and the 
reason he gives for this migratory habit is that he was “ afraid 
both of professor and profane, lest, being a tender young man, 
he should be hurt by conversing much with either.” The same 
fear often led him to shun all society for days at a time ; but 
frequently he would apply to “ professors ” for spiritual direction 
and consolation. These applications, however, never proved 
successful ; he invariably found that his advisers “ possessed 
not what they professed.” Some recommended marriage, 
others enlistment as a soldier in the civil wars ; one “ ancient 
priest ” bade him take tobacco and sing psalms ; another of 
the same fraternity, “ in high accounV’ advised physic and 
blood-letting. 

About the beginning of 1646 his thoughts began to take more 
definite shape. One day, approaching Coventry, “the Lord 
opened to him ” that none were true believers but such as were 
born of God and had passed from death unto life ; and this was 
soon followed by other “ openings ” to the effect that “ being 
bred at Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to fit and qualify 
men to be ministers of Christ,” and that “ God who made the 
world did not dwell in temples made with hands.” He also 
experienced deeper manifestations of Christ within his own 
soul. When I myseilf was in the deep, shut up under dl [the 
burden of corrilptions], I could not believe that I should ever 
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overcome } my troubles, my sorrows and my temptations 
were^o great that I thought many times I should have despaired, 
I was so tempted. But when Christ opened to me how He was 
tempted by the same devil, and overcame him and bruised his 
head, and that through Him, and His power, light, grace and 
spirit, 1 should overcome also, I had confidence in Him ; so He 
it was that opened to me, when I was shut up and had no hope 
nor faith. Christ, who had enlightened me, gave me His liglit 
to Ixjlieve in ; He gave me hope, which He Himself revealed in 
me ; and He gave me llis spirit and grace, which I found 
sufficient in the deeps and in weakness.*’ In 1647 he records 
that at a time when all outward help had failed “1 heard a 
voice which said, * There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can 
speak to th>' condition.’ And when I heard it my heart did 
leap for joy.” In the same year be first openly declared his 
message in the neighbourhood of Dukinfield and Manchester 
(see Friends, Sociktv of). 

In 1649, as he was walking towards Nottingham, he heard the 
bell of the ‘^steeple house” of the city, and was admonished 
by an inward voice to go forward and cry against the great idol 
and the worshippers in it. Entering the church he found the 
preacher engaged in expounding the words, “ We have also a 
more sure word of prophecy,” from which the ordinary Protestant 
doctrine of the supreme authority of Scripture was being enforced 
in a manner which appeared to Fox so defective or erroneous 
as to call for his immeffiatc and most energetic protest. Lifting 
up his voice against the preacher's doctrine, he declared that it 
is not by the Scripture alone, but by the divine light by which 
the Scriptures were given, that doctrines ought to be judged. 
He was carried off to prison, where he was detained for some 
time, and from which he was released only by the favour of the 
sheriff, whose sympathies he had succeeded in enlisting. In 
1650 he was imprisoned for about a year at Derby on a charge 
of blasphemy. On his release, overwTought and weakened 
by six months spent in the common gaol and dungeon,” he 
performed what was almost the only and certainly the most 
pronounced act of his life which had tiie appearance of wild 
fanaticism. Through the streets of Lichfield, on market day, 
he walked barefoot, ending, Woe to the bloody city of Lich- 
field.” His own explanation of the act, connecting it with the 
martyrdom of a thousand Christians in the time of Diocletian, 
is not convincing. His proceeding was probably due to a 
horror of the city arising from a subconscious memory of what 
he must have heard in childhood from his mother (“ of the 
stock of the martNTs ”) concerning a martyr, a woman, burnt 
in the reign of Mary at Lichfield, who had been taken thither 
from Mancetter, a village two miles from his home in which 
he had worked as a journeyman shoemaker (see The Martyrs 
Glover and Lewis of Mancetter, by the Rev. B. Richings). He 
must also have heard of the burning of Edward Wightman in 
the same city in 1612, the last person burned for heresy in 
England. 

It would be here out of place to follow wdth any minuteness 
the details of his subsequent imprisonments, such as that at 
Carlisle in 1653; London 1654; Launceston Lancaster 

1660, and again in 1663, whence he was taken to Scarborough 
in 1665 ; and Worcester 1673. During these terms of imprison- 
ment his pen was not idle, as is amply shown by the very 
numerous letters, pastorals and exhortations which have been 
preserved ; while during his intervals of liberty he was unwearied 
in the work of “ declaring truth ” in all parts of the country, 
111 1669 he married Margaret, widow of Judge Fell, of Swarth- 
moor, iioar Ulvcrston, who, with her family, had been among 
his earliest converts. In 1671 he visited Barbados, Jamaica, 
and the American continent, and shortly after his return in 1673 
he was, as has been already noted, apprehended in Worcester- 
shire for attending meetings that were forbidden by the law. 
At Worcester he suffered a captivity of. nearly fourteen months. 
In 1677 he visited Holland along with Barclay, Penn and seven 
others ; and this visit he repeated (with five others) in 1684. 
The later years of his life were spent mostly in London, where 
he continued to speak in public, comparatively unmolested, 


until within a few days of his death, which took plaice on the 
13th of January 1691 (1690 o,s.). 

William Penn has left on record an account of Fox from 
personal knowledge — a Brief Account of the Rise and Ptofftss 
of ike People called Quakers, written as a preface to Fox’s Journal. 
Although a*" man of large si»B and great bodily strength, he was 
“ very temperate, eating little and sleeping less.” He was a 
man of strong personality, of measured utterance, “ civil ” 
(says Penn) “ beyond all forms of breeding.” From his Journal 
we gather that he had piercing eyes and a very loud voice, and 
wore good clothes. Unlike the Roundheads, he wore his hair 
long. Even before his marriage with Margaret Fell he seems 
to have been fairly well off ; he does not ajDpear to hav^ worked 
for a living after he was nineteen, and yet he had a horse, and 
speaks of having money to give to those who were in need. He 
had much {practical common-sense, and keen sympathy for all 
who were in distress and for animals. The mere fact that he 
was able to attract to himself so considerable a body of re- 
.spcctable followers, including such men as Ellwood, Barclay, 
Penington and Penn, is sufficient to provT that he possessed 
in a very eminent degree the power of conviction, persuasion, 
and moral ascendancy ; while of his personal uprightness, 
single-mindedness and sincerity there can be no question. 

The writings of Fox arc enumemted in Joseph Smith’s Catalo^m 
0 / hriewis' JJ(M)hs. The Journal i.s especially iiitcrcsling ; of it Sir 
James Mackintosh has said tliat " it is one oi the most extraordinary 
and instructive narratives in the world, winch no roacier of competent 
judgment can peruse without revering the virtue of the writer." 
Tlie Journal was orighvLlly jiublished m l.ondon in 1094 ; the: 
edition known as the Bicentenary Edition, with notes Inugrupiiicoi 
and hi.stoncal (reprint ol' ic>oi or later), wiil he found the most 
usedul in practice. An exact transcript of the Journal lias been 
issued by the Cambridge University Press. A Life of Crtorge 1-oXy 
by Dr Thomas Hodgkin ; The Pells of Swarthmoor I Jail, by Maria 
Webb; and The Life and Character ofueoige Pox, by John Stephenson 
Rowntree, valuable. For a mention of otlier works, and for 
details of the ]>riiiciplos and hi dory of the Society of Friends, to- 

S (ft her with some further information about Fox^ sec Uie, aitick 
3'niENDs, Society of. (A. N. B.) 

FOX, RICHARB {c. 1448-1528), successively bishop of Exeter, 
Bath and Wells, Durham, and Winchester, lord privy seal, and 
founder of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was Ixirn about 144S 
at Ropesley near Crantham, Lincolnshire. His parents belonged 
to the yeoman class, and there is some obscurity about Fox's 
early career. It is not known at what school he was educated 
nor at wffiat college, though the presumption is in fa\'our oi 
Magdalen, Oxford, whence he drew so many members of hif 
subsequent foundation. Corpus Christi. He also appears tc 
Itave studied at Cambridge, but nothing definite is known ol 
the first thirty-five years of his career. In 1484 he was in Paris 
whether merely for the sake of learning or because he had 
rendered him.sclf obnoxious to Richard III. is a matter of specula- 
tion. At any rate he was brought into contact with the earl ol 
Richmond, who was then beginning his quest for Ihn EnglisI 
throne, and was taken into his service. In January 1485 Ricliarc 
intervened to prevent Fox’s appointment to the vicarage oi 
Stepney on the ground that he was keeping company with tht 
“ peat rebel, Henry ap Tuddor.” 

^le important offices conferred on Fox immediately aftei 
the battle of Bosworth imply that he had already seen more 
extensive political service than can be traced in records. Doubt 
less Henry VII. had every reason to reward his companions ir 
exile, and to rule like Ferdinand of Aragon by means of lawyers 
and churchmen rather than trust nobles like those who hac 
made the Wars of the Roses. But without an intimate knowledgt 
of Fox’s political experience and capacity he would hardly hav< 
made him his principal secretary, and soon afterwards lore 
privy seal and bishop of Exeter (1487). The jecclesiastica 
preferment was merely intended to provide a salary not ai 
Henry’s expense ; for Fox never saw either Exeter or the diocesi 
of Bath and Wells tu which lie was translated in 1492. Ilii 
activity was confined to political and especially diplomatii 
channels ; so long as Morton lived, Fox was his subordinate 
but after the archbishop’s death he was second to none in Henry’i 
confidence, and he had an important share in all the diplomatii 
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work of the reign. In 1487 he negotiated a treaty with James 
III. of Scotland, in 1491 he baptized the future Henry ¥ 111 .,^ 
in 149a he helped to conclude the treaty of Etaples, and in 1497 
he was chief commissioner in the ne^^otiations for the famous 
commercial agreement with the Netherlands which ]|}acon seems 
to have been the first to call the Magnus Jniercursus, 

Meanwhile in 1494 Fox had been translated to Durtiam, 
not merely because it was a richer see than liath and Wells 
but l^ecause of its political importance as a palatine earldom 
and its position with regard to the Borders and njlations with 
Scotland. For these reasons rather than from any ecclesiastical 
scruples Fox visited and residerl in his new diocese ; and he 
occupied Norham Castle, which he fortified and defended against 
a Scottish raid in Perkin Warheck’s interests (1497). But his 
energies were princifxilly devoted to pacific purposes. In that 
same year he negotiated Perkin’s retirement from the court of 
James IV., and in 1498 he completed the negotiatbns 
for that treaty of marriage between the Scottish king and 
Henry’s daughter Margaret which led ultimately to the union 
of the two crowns in 1O03 and of the two kingdoms in 1707. 
The marriage itself did not take jjlace until 1503, just a century 
before the accession of James 1 . 

This consummated P'ox’s work in tlie north, and in 1501 he 
was once more translated to Vi'inchester, then reputed the 
richest bishopric in England. In that year he brought to a 
conclusion marriage negotuitions not less momentous in their 
ultimate results, when Prince Arthur was betrothed to Catherme 
of Anig<m. His last diplomatic achievement in the reign of 
Henry VII. \vas the betrothal of the king’s younger daughter 
Man^ to the future emperor Ch.arles V. In 1500 he was elected 
chancellor of ('am bridge University, an ofiioe not confined to 
noble lords until a much more democratic age, and in 1507 
master of Pembroke Hall in the same university. The I^dy 
Margaret Beaufort made him one of her executors, and in this 
capacity as well as in that of chancellor, he luid the chief share 
with Fisher in regulating the foundation of St John’s CoUep^ 
and tiie Lady Margaret professorships and readerships. His 
financial work brought him a less enviable notoriety, though a 
curious freak of history has deprived him of the credit which 
is his due for Morton’s fork.” The invention of that ingenious 
dilemma for extorting contributions from poor and rich alike 
is ascribed as a tradition to Morton by Bacon ; but the story 
is told in greRter detail of Fox by ErasTTiiis, who mys he hud it 
from Sir Thomas More, a well-informed contemporary authority. 
It is in keeping with the somewhat malicious .saying about Fox 
re[Kirted by Tyndule that he would sacrifice his father to save 
his king, vhich after all is not so damning as Wolsey’s dying 
words. 

The accession of Henry VIII. made no immediate difference 
to Fox’s p(jsition. If anything, the substitution of the careless 
pleasure-loving youth for Henry VJI. increased the power of 
his ministr>% the personnel of which remained unaltered. The 
Venetian ambassador calls Fox ” alter rex ” and tlie Spanish 
ambassador Carroz says that Henry VTII. trusted him more than 
any other adviser, although he also reports Henry’s warning 
that the bishop of Winchester was, as his name implied, “ a fox 
indeed.” He was the chief of the ecclesiastical statesmen who 
belonged to the school of Morton, believed in frequent parlia- 
ments, and opposed the spirited foreign policy which laymen 
like Surrey are supposed to have advocated. His colleagues 
were Warham and Kuthal, but Warham and Fox differed on 
the question of Henry’s marriage, Fox advising the completion 
of the match with Catherine while Warham expressed doubts 
as to its canonical validity. They also differed over the pre- 
rogatives of Canterbury with regard to probate and other 
questions of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Wolsey’s rapid rise in 1511 put an end to Fox’s influence. 
The pacific policy of the first two ye^s of Henry VIII, ’s reign 
was succeeded by an adventurous foreign policy directed mainly 
against France ; and Fox complained ^at no one durst do 
anything in opposition to Wolsey’s wishes. Gradually Warham 
and Fox retired from the government ; the occasion of Fox’s 
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resignation of the privy seal was Wols^’a ill-adviaed attempt 
to drive Francis 1 . out of Milan by finanoing an expedition led 
by the emperor Maximilian in 1516. Tunstall protested, Wolsey 
took Warham ’s place as chancellor, and Fox was succeeded by 
Ruthal, who, said the Venetian ambassador, “ sang treble to 
Wolsey’s bass.” He bore Wolsey no ilFwill, and warmly con- 
gratulated him two years later when warlike adventures were 
abandoned at the peace of London, But in 1522 when war was 
again declared he emphatically refused to bear any part of the 
responsibility, and in 1525 he opposed in convocation the 
financial demands which met with a more strenuous resistance 
in the House of Commons. 

He now devoted himself assiduously to his long-neglected 
episcopal duties. He expressed himself as ‘being as anxious 
for the reformation of the clergy os Simeon for the coming of 
the Messiah ; but while he welcomed Wolsey’s never-realixtd 
promises, he was too old to accomplish much himself in the way 
of remedying the clerical and especially the monastic depravity, 
licence and corruption he deplored. His sight failed during iM 
last ten years of his life, and there is no reason to doubt Matthew 
Parker’s story tlvat Wolsey suggested his retirement from his 
bishopric on a pension. Fox replied with some warmtlv, and 
Wolsey had to wait until J'bx's death before Ikj coukl add 
Winchester to Ivis archbishopric of "V’erk and his abbey of St 
Albans, and thus leave Durham \'ucant as he hoped for the 
illegitimate son on whom (aged 18) he had already conferred 
a clcanery, four archdeaconries, five prebends and a chancellor- 
ship. 

The crown of Fox's career was his foundation of Corpus Christi 
College, which he established in 1515-15161. Originally he in- 
tended it as an Oxford house for the monks of St Swithin's, 
Winchester ; but he is said to have been dissuaded by Bishop 
Oldham, who denounced the monks and foretold tlieir lall. The 
.scheme adopted breathed the spirit of the Renaissance ; provision 
was made for the teaching of Greek, Erasmus lauded the institu- 
tion and I^ole was one of its earliest fellows. The humanist 
Vives was brought from Italy to teach Latin, and tlie reader 
in theology was instructed to follow the Greek and Latin Fathers 
rather than the scholastic commentaries. Fox also built and 
endowed schools at 'i’aunton and Grantham, and was a l>enefactor 
to numerous other institutions. He died at Wohesey on the 
5th of October 1528 ; Corpus possesses several portraits and 
other relics of its founder. 

Sw Letters and Papers of Henry VIL and Henry VJII.f yols. i.-iv . ; 
Spanish and Vefietian Calendars of SUUe Papers ; Gairdner’s Lollardy 
and tlu’ Pc format ion and Chunk History Pollard's 

Henry VII I. ; Longman’s Pa/tOra/ vol. v. ; other nuthoritieb 
cited in the article by Dr T. Fowler (tormerly president of Corpus) in 
the Diet. Hal. Biog. (A. F. P.) 

FOX, ROBERT WERE (1789-1877), English geologist and 
natural philosopher, was born at Falmouth on the 26th of April 
1789. He was a member of the Society of Friends, and w’as 
descended from members who liad long settled in Cornwall, 
although he was not related to George Pox who had introduced 
the community into the county. He was distinguished for his 
researches on the internal temperature of the earth, being the 
first to prove that the heat increased definitely with the depth ; 
his observations being conducted in Cornish mines from 1815 
for a period of forty years. In 1829 he commenced a series of 
experiments on. the artificial production of miniature metalli- 
ferous veins by means of the long-continued influence of electric 
currents, and his main results were published in Observations 
on Mineral Veins {Rep. Royal Cortmall Poly tech. Boc., 1836). 
He was one of the founders in 1833 of the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society. He constructed in 1834 on improved form of 
deflector dipping needle. In 1848 he was elected F.R.S. His 
garden at Penjerrick near Falmouth became noted for tlie 
number of exotic plants which he had naturalized. He died on 
the 25th of July 1877. (See A Catalogue of the Works of Robert 
Were Fox, FMS,, with a Sketch of his Life, by J. H, Collins, 
1878.) 

His daughter, Caroune Fox (i&i9'i87i), born at Falmouth 
on the 243 i of }^y 1819, is well known as the authoress of a 
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diary, recording memories of many distinguished people, such 
as John Stuart Mill, John Sterling and Carlyle. Selections from 
her diary and correspondence (1835-1871) were published under 
the title of Memories of Old Fri^s (ed. by H. N. Pym, 1881 ; 
2iid ed., 1882). She died on the 12th of January 1871. 

FOX, SIR STEPHEN (1627-1716), English statesman, bom 
on the 27th of March 1627, was the son of William Fox, of 
Farley, in Wiltshire, a yeoman farmer. At the age of fifteen he 
first obtained a situation in the household of the earl of North- 
umberland ; then he entered the service of Lord Percy, the earl’s 
brother, and was present with the royalist army at the b«ttle 
of Worcester as Lord Percy's deputy at the ordnance board. 
Accompanying Charles 11 . in his flight to the continent, he was 
appointed manager of the royal household, oh Clarendon’s 
recommendation as “a young man bred under the severe 
discipline of Lord Percy . . . very well qualified with languages, 
and all other parts of clerkship, honesty and discretion.” The 
skill with which he managed the exiguous finances of the exiled 
court earned him further confidence and promotion. He was 
employed on several important missions, and acted eventually 
as intermediary between the king and General Monk. Honours 
and emolument were his reward after the Restoration ; he was 
appointed to the lucrative offices of first clerk of the board of 
green cloth and paymaster-general of the forces. In November 
1661 he became member of parliament for Salisbury. In 1665 
he was knighted, was returned as M.P. for Westminster on the 
27th of February 1679, and succeeded the earl of Rochester as 
a commissioner of the treasury, filling that office for twenty-three 
years and during three reigns. In 1680 he resigned the pay- 
mastership and was made first commissioner of horse. In 1684 
he became sole commissioner of horse. He was offered a peerage 
by James II., on condition of turning Roman Catholic, but 
refused, in spite of which he was allowed to retain his com- 
missionerships. In 1685 he was again M.P. for Salisbury, and 
opposed the bill for a standing army supported by the king. 
During the Revolution he maintained an attitude of decent 
reserve, but on James’s flight, submitted to William III., who 
confirmed him in his offices. He was again elected for West- 
minster in 1691 and 1695, for Cricklade in 1698, and finally in 
1713 once more for Salisbury. He died on the 28th of October 
1716. It is his distinction to have founded Chelsea hospital, 
and to have contributed £13,000 in aid of this laudable public 
work. Though his place as a statesman is in the second or even 
the third rank, yet he was a useful man in his generation, and a 
public servant who creditably discharged all the duties with 
which he was entrusted. Unlike other statesmen of his day, 
he grew rich in the service of the nation without being suspected 
of corruption, and without forfeiting the esteem of his con- 
temporaries. 

He was twice married (1651 and 1703); by his first wife, 
Elizabeth Whittle, he had seven sons, who predeceased him, 
and three daughters ; by his second, Christian Hopes, he had 
two sons and two daughters. The elder son by the second 
marriage, Stephen (1704-1776), was created Lord Ilchester and 
Stavordale in 1747 and earl of Ilchester in 1756 ; -in 1758 he 
took the additional name of Strangways, and his descendants, 
the family of Fox-Strangways, still hold the earldom of Ilchester. 
The younger son, Henry, became the 1st Lord Holland {q.v.). 

FOX, Sra WILLIAM (1812-1893), Zealand statesman, 
third son of George Townshend Fox, deputy-lieutenant for 
Durham county, was bom in England on the 9th of June 1812, 
and educated at Wadham College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree in 1832. Called to the bar in 1842, he emigrated im- 
mediately thereafter to New Zealand, where, on the death of 
Captain Arthur Wakefield, killed in 1843 in the Wairau massacre, 
he became the New Zealand Company’s agent for the South 
Island. While holding this position he made a memorable 
exploring march on foot from Nelson to Canterbury, through 
Cannibal Gorge, in the course of which he discovered the fertile 
pastoral country of Amuri. In 1848 Governor Grey made Fox 
ittorney-general, but he gave up the post almost at once in 
3rder to join the agitation, then at its height, for a free constitu- 


tion. As the political agent of the Wellington settlers he sailed 
^to London in 1850 to urge their demands in Downing Street, 
The colonial office, however, refused to recognize him, and, 
after publishing a sketch of the New 2 ^aland settlements, Thi 
Six Colonie^of New Zealand ^ and travelling in the United States, 
he returned to New Zealand and again threw himself with energy 
into public affairs. When government by responsible ministers 
was at last initiated, in 1856, Fox ousted the first ministry and 
formed a cabinet, only to be himself beaten in turn after holding 
office but thirteen days. In 1861 he regained office, and was 
somewhat more fortunate, for he remained premier for nearly 
thirteen months. Again, in the latter part of 1863 office : 

this time with Sir Frederick Whitaker as premier, an arrangemeni 
which endured for another thirteen months. Fox’s third premier- 
ship began in 1869 and lasted until 1872. His fourth, which was 
a matter of temporary convenience to his party, lasted only 
five weeks in March and April 1873. Soon afterwards he left 
politics, and, though he reappeared after some years and led the 
attack which overthrew Sir George Grey’s ministry in 1879, he 
lost his seat in the dissolution which followed in that year and 
did not again enter parliament. He was made K.C.M.G. in 1880. 

For the thirty years between 1850 and 1880 Sir William Fox 
was one of the half-dozen most notable public men in the colony. 
Impulsive and controversial, a fluent and rousing speaker, and 
a ready writer, his warm and sympathetic nature made him a 
good friend and a troublesome foe. He was considered for many 
years to be the most dangerous leader of the Opposition in the 
colony’s parliament, though as premier he was at a disadvantage 
when measured against more patient and more astute party 
managers. His activities were first devoted to secure self- 
government for the New Zealand colonists. Afterwards his 
sympathies made him prominent among the champions of the 
Maori race, and he laboured indefatigably for their rights and tc 
secure permanent peace with the tribes and a just settlement 
of their claims. It was during his third premiership that this 
peace, so long deferred, was at last gained, mainly through the 
influence and skill of Sir Donald M‘Lean, native minister in the 
Fox cabinet. Finally, after Fox had left parliament he devoted 
himself, as joint-commissioner with Sir Francis Dillon Bellj 
to the adjustment of the native land-claims on the west coast 
of the North Island. The able reports of the commissioners 
were his last public service, and the carrying out of their recom- 
mendations gradually removed the last serious native trouble 
in New Zealand. When, however, in the course of the native 
wars from i860 to 1870 the colonists of New Zealand were 
exposed to cruel and unjust imputations in England, Fox 
zealously defended them in a book, The War in New Zeal,and 
(1866), which was not only a spirited vindication of his fellow- 
settlers, but a scathing criticism of the generalship of the officers 
commanding the imperial troops in New Zealand. Throughout 
his life Fox was a consistent advocate of total abstinence. It 
was he who founded the New Zealand Alliance, and he un- 
doubtedly aided the growth of the prohibition movement after- 
wards so strong in the colony. He died on the 23rd of June 
1893, exactly twelve months after his wife, Sarah, daughter ol 
William Halcombe. (W. P. R.) 

FOX, a name (female, “ vixen ” ^) properly applicable to the 
single wild British representative of the family Canidae (see 
CARNIVOR.^), but in a wider sense used to denote fox-like species 
from all parts of the world, inclusive of many from South America 
which do not really belong to the same group. The fox was 
included by Linnaeus in the same genus with the dog and the 
wolf, under the name of Canis vtdpes, but at the present day is 
regarded by most naturalists as the type of a separate g^nus, and 
should then be known as Vulpes alopex or Vulpes vuipes. From 

* The word is common to the Teutonic languages, cf. Dutch vos, 
Ger. Fuchs ; the ultimate origin is unknown, but a connexion 
has been suggested with Sanskrit puccha, tail. The feminine 
“vixen “ represents the O. Eng. (yxen^ due to the change from 0 to y, 
and addition of the feminine termination -on, cf. O. Eng. gydon, goddess, 
and Ger. FUchsiriy vixen. The v, for /, is common in southern 
English pronunciation ; vox\ for fox, is found in the A wren Riwle^ 
c. 1230. 
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dogs, wolves, jackals, &c., which constitute the genus Cants in 
its more restricted sense, foxes are best distinguished by the 
circumstance that in the skull the (postorbital) projection 
immediately behind the socket fur the eye has its upper surface 
concave, with a raised ridge in front, in place of regula^y convex. 
Another character is the absence of a hollow chamber, or sinus, 
within the frontal bone of the forehead. Foxes are likewise 
distinguished by their slighter build, longer and bushy tail, 
which always exceeds half the length of the head and body, 
sharper muzzle, and relatively longer body and shorter limbs. 
Then again, the ears are large in proportion to the head, the pupil 
of the eye is elliptical and vertical when in a strong light, and 
the female has six pairs of teats, in place of the three to live pairs 
found in dogs, wolves and jackals. From the North American 
grey foxes, constituting the genus or subgenus Vrocyon, the true 
foxes arc distinguished by the absence of a crest of erectile long 
hairs along the middle line of the upper .surface of the tail, and 
also of a projection (subangular process) to the postero-inferior 
angle of the lower jaw. With the exception of certain South 
African species, foxes differ from wolves and jackals in that they 
do not associate in packs, but go about in pairs or are solitary. 

From the Scandinavian peninsula and the liritish Islands 
the range of the fox extends eastwards across Europe and 
central and northern Asia to Japan, while to the south it embraces 
northern Africa and Arabia, Persia, Biduohistan, and the north- 
western districts of India and the Himalaya. On the North 
American side of the Atlantic the fox reappears. With such an 
enormous geographical range the species must of necessity 
present itself under a considerable number of local jdiases, differ- 
ing from one another to a greater or less degree in the matters 
of size and colouring. By some naturalists many of these local 
forms are regarded as specifically distinct, but it seems better 
and simjder tf) class them all as local phases or races of a single 
species primarily characterized by the white tip to the tail and 
the black nr dark-brown hind surface of the ear. 'i'he “ foxy 
red colouring of the typical race of north-western Europe is 
too well known to require description. From this there is a more 
or less nearly complete gradation on the one hand to pale- 
colonri'd forms like the white footed fox (f'. alopex Leucopus) of 
Persia, N.W. India and Arabia, and on the other to the silver 
or black fox (F. a. ar^eniatus) of North America which yields 
the valuable silver-tipped black fur. Silver foxes apparently 
also occur in northern Asia. 

do mention all the other local races would be superfluous, and 
it will suffice to note that the North African fox is known as 
V, a. niloiicuSf the Himalayan as a. monlanus, the Tibetan as 
a. wadellij the North American red or cross fox as V. a. 
pennsvlvanicus , and the Alaskan as F. a. harrimani ; the last 
named, like several other animals from Alaska, being the largest 
of its kind. 

The cunning and stratagem of the fox have been proverbial for 
many ages, and he has figured as a central character in fables 
from the earliest times, as in Aesop, down to “ Uncle Remus,” 
most notably Jis Reynard {Kaginohardtis, strong in counsel) in 
the great medieval beast-epic “ Reynard the Fox ” {q-v,). It 
is not unlikely that, owing to the conditions under which 
it now lives, these traits are even more developed in Pmgland 
than elsewhere. In habits the fox is to a great extent solitary, 
and its home is usually a burrow, which may be excavated by 
its own labour, but is more often the usurped or deserted tene- 
ment of a badger or a rabbit. Foxes will, however, often take 
up their residence in woods, or even in water-meadows with 
large tussocks of grass, remaining concealed during the day and 
issuing forth on marauding expeditions at night. Rabbits, 
hares, domesticated poultry, game-birds, and, when these run 
short, rats, mice and even insects, form the chief diet of the fox. 
When living near the coast foxes will, however, visit the shore 
at low water in search of crabs and whelks ; and the old story 
of the fox and the grapes seems to be founded upon a partiality 
on the part of the creature for that fruit. Flesh that has become 
tainted appears to be specially acceptable ; but it is a curious 
fact that on no account will a fox eat any kind of bird of prey. 


' After a gestation of from 60 to 65 days, the vixen during the 
^onth of April gives birth to cubs, of which from five to eight 
usually go to form a litter. When first bom these are clothed 
with a uniform slaty-grey fur, which in due course gives place 
j to a coat of more tawny hue than the adult livery. In a year and 
a half the cubs attain tl\eir full development ; and from observa- 
tions on captive specimens it appears that the duration of life 
ought to extend to some thirteen or fourteen years. In the care 
and defence of her young the vixen di.splays extraordinary 
solicitude and boldness, altogether losing on such occasions her 
aceustcjmcd timidity and caution. Like most other young 
animals, fox-(nihs are exceedingly playful, and may be seem 
chasing i)ne another in front of the mouth the burrow, or even 
running after their own tails. 

Young foxes can be lamed to a certain extent, and do not then 
emit the well-known odour to any great degree unless excited. 
Tlic .s])eeies cannot, hovviacr, be completely domcsiicated, and 
tiovcr displays the affectionate traits of the dog. It was long 
believed that foxes and d(!gs would never interbreed ; but 
several instances of such unions have been recorded, although 
they are undoubtedly rare. When suddenly confronted in a 
situation where iimnediale escape is impossible, the fox, like the 
wolf, will not hesitate to resort to the death-feigning instinct. 
Smartness in avoiding traps is one of the most distinctive traits 
in the character of the species ; but when a trap has once claimed 
its tartim, and is consecjiiently no longer dangerous, the fox is 
always ready to take advantage of the gratuitous meal. 

Red fox-skins are largely imported into J^urope for various 
purposes, the American imports alone formerly reaching as many 
as f.0,000 skins annually. Silver fox is one of the most valuable 
of all furs, as much as £480 having been given for an unusually 
fine pair of skins in 1902. 

Of foxes certainly distinct specifically from the typical repre- 
sentative of the group, one of the best known is the Indian 
Vulpcs bengalrusis, a species much inferior in point of size to its 
Juiropean relative, and lacking the strong odour of the latter, 
from which it is also distinguished by the black tip to the tail 
and the pale-coloured harks of the ears. The corsac fox (F. 
corsac), ranging from southern Russia and the Caspian provinces 
across Asia to Amurlancl, may he regarded as a northern repre- 
sentative of the Indian species ; while the pale fox ( F. palltdus)^ 
of the Suakin and Dongola deserts, may be regarded as the 
African representative of the group. Possibly the kit-fox (F. 
velox), which has likewise a black tiiil-tip and pale ears, may 
be the North American form of the same group. The northern 
fennee (F. famelicns), whose range extends apparently from 
P^gypt and Somaliland through Palestine and Persia into Afghan- 
istan, seems to form a connecting link between the more typical 
foxes and the small African species properly known as fennecs. 
The long and bushy tail in the northern species has a white tip 
and a dark gland-patch near the root, but the backs of the ears 
are fawn-coloured. 'Fhe enormous length of the cars and the 
small bodily size (inferior to that of any other member of the 
family) suffice to distinguish the true fennee ( F. zerda) of Algeria 
and Egypt, in which the general colour is pale and the tip of 
the relatively short tail black. South of the Zambezi the group 
reappears in the shape of the asse-fox or fennee (F. cama), a 
dark-coloured species, with a black tip to the long, bushy tail 
and reddish-brown ears. 

Passing from South Africa to the north polar regions of both 
the Old and the New World, inclusive of Iceland, we enter the 
domain of the Arctic fox (F. lagopus), a very distinct species 
characterized by the hairy soles of its feet, the short, blunt ears, 
the long, bushy tail, and the great length of the fur in winter. 
The upper parts in summer are usually brownish and the under 
parts white ; but in winter the whole coat, in this phase of the 
species, turns white. In a second phase of the species, the 
colour, which often displays a slaty hue (whence the name of blue 
fox), remains more or less the same throughout the year, the 
winter coat being, however, recognizable by the great length 
of the fur. Many at least of the “ blue fox ” skins of the fur- 
trade are white skins dyed. About 2000 blue fox-skins were 
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annually imported into London from Alaska some Hve-and- 
twenty years ago. Arctic foxes feed largely on sea-birds and 
lemmings, laying up hidden stores of the last-named rodents for 
winter use. 

The American grey fox, or Virginian fox, is now generally 
ranged as a distinct genus (or a subgenus of Cams) under the 
name of Vrocyon cinereo-argeniatusj on account of being dis- 
tinguished, as already mentioned, by the presence of n ridge of 
long erectile hairs along the upper surface of the tail and of a 
projection to the postero-inferior angle of the lower jaw. The 
prevailing colour of the fur of the upper parts is iron-grey. 

The so-called foxes of South America, such as the crab-eating 
fox (C. thous)f Azara’s fox (C. azarae), and the colpeo (C. magel- 
lamcus)f are aberrant members of the typical genus Cams. On 
the other hand, the long-cared fox or Delalande’s fox (Otocyon 
megalotis) of south and east Africa represents a totally distinct 
genus. 

Soe St George Mivart, Dogs, Jackals, Wolves and Foxes (London, 
1890) ; R. I. Pocock, “ Ancebtors and Relatives of the Dog,” in 
The Kennel Encyclopaedia (London, 1907). For fox-hunting, sec 
Huntino. (R. L.*) 

FOXE, JOHN (1516-1587), the author of the famous Book of 
Martyrs y was born at Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 1516. At the 
age of sixteen he is said to have entered Brasenose College, 
Oxford, where he was the pupil of John Harding or llawarden, 
and had for room-mate Alexander Nowell, afterwards dean of 
St Paul’s. His authenticated connexion at the university is, 
however, with Magdalen College. He took his B.A. degree in 
1537 and his M.A. in 1543. Pie was lecturer on logic in 1540- 
1541. He wrote several Latin plays on Scriptural subjects, of 
which the best, De Christo triumphantCy was repeatedly printed, 
(London ,1551 ; Basel, 1556, &c.), and was translated into English 
by Richard Day, son of the printer. He became a fellow of 
Maadalen C.ollcgc in 1530, resigning in 1545. ft is said that he 
refused to conform to the rules for regular attendance at chapel, 
and that he protested both against the enforced celibacy of 
fellows and the obligation to take holy orders within seven 
years of their election. The customary statement that he was 
expelled from his fellowship is based on the untrustworthy 
biography attributed to his son Samuel Foxe, but the college 
records state that he resigned of his own accord and ex honcsia 
causa. The letter in which he protests to President Oglethorpe 
against the charges of irreverence, &c., brought against him is 
printed in Pratt's edition (vol. i. Appendix, pp. 58-61). 

On leaving Oxford he acted as tutor for a short time in the 
house of the Lucys of Charlecote, near Stratford-on-Avon, where 
he married Agnes Randall, l^itc in 1547 or early in the next 
year he went to London, lie found a patron in Mary Fitzroy, 
duchess of Richmond, and having been ordained deacon by 
Ridley in 1550, he settled at Reigate Castle, where he acted 
as tutor to the duchess's nephews, the orpl^n children of Henry 
Howard, earl of Surrey. On the accession of Queen Mary, Foxe 
was deprived of his tutorship by the boys’ grandfather, the duke 
of Norfolk, who was now released from prison, He retired to 
vStrassburg, and occupied himself with a Latin Jiistory of the 
Christian persecutions which he had begun at the suggestion of 
Lady Jane Grey. He had assistance from two clerics of widely 
differing opinions — from Edmund Grindal, who. was later, as 
archbishop of Canterbur\^, to maintain his Puritan convictions 
in opposition to Elizabeth ; and from John Aylmer, afterwards 
one of the bitterest opponents of the Puritan party. This book, 
dealiAg chiefly with VVycliffe and Huss, and coming down to 
1500, formed the first outline of the Actes and Monuments. It 
was printed by Wendelin Richelius with the title of Commeniarii 
rerum in eccLesia gestarum (Strasburg, 1554). In the year of its 
publication Foxe removed to Franldort, where he found the 
English colony of Protestant refugees divided into two camps. 
He made a vain attempt to frame a compromise which should 
be accepted by the extreme Calvinists and by the partisans of 
the Anglican doctrine. He removed (1555) to Basel, ^hcre 
he worked as printer’s reader to Johann Herbst or Oporinus. 
He made steady progress with his great book as he received 


reports .from England of the religious persecutions there, and he 
issued from the press of Oporinus his pamplilet Ad inclytos ac 
praepoienies Angliae proceres . . . supplicaiio (1557), a plea for 
toleration addressed to the English nobility. In 1559 he com- 
pleted the Latin edition^ of his martyrology and returned to 
England.* He lived for some time at Aklgatc, London, in the 
liousc of his former pupil, Thomas Howard, now duke of Norfolk, 
who retained a sincere regard for his tutor and left him a small 
pension in his wull. He became associated with John Day the 
printer, himself once a Protestant exile. Foxe was ordained 
priest by Edmund Grindal, bishop of London, in 1560, and 
besides much literary work he occasionally preached at Paul’s 
Cross and other places. His w'ork had rendered great service 
to the government, and he might have had high preferment in 
the Church but for the Puritan views which he consistently 
maintained. He held, however, the prebend of Shipton in 
Salisbury cathedral, and is said to have been for a short time 
rector of Cripplcgatc. 

In 1563 was issued from the press of John Day the first English 
edition of the Actes and Monuments of these latter and pcrillous 
DayeSy touching matters of the Church, wherein are comprehended 
and described the great Persecution and horrible Troubles that 
have been wrought and practised by the Romishe Prelates y specially e 
in this Realme of England and Scollandy from the ycarc of our 
Lorde a ihousandc to the lime now present. Gathered and collected 
according to the true Copies and Wrytinges ccrlificatorie as well of 
the Parties themselves that Suffered, as also out of the Bishop's 
Registers, which were the Doers thereof, by John Eoxc, commonly 
known as the Book of Martyrs. Several gross errors which had 
appeared in the l^tin version, and had been since exposed, were 
corrected in this edition. Its popularity was immense and signal. 
The Marian persecution was still fresh in men's minds, and the 
graphic narrative intensified in its numerous readers the fierce 
hatred of Spain and of the Inquisition which was one of the 
ma.stcr passions of the reign. Nor was its influence transient. 
For generations the popular conception of Roman Catholicism 
was derived from its bitter pages. Its accuracy was immediately 
attacked by Catholic writers, notably in the Dialogi sex (1566), 
nominally from the pen of Alan Cope, but in reality by Nicholas 
Harpsfield and by Robert Parsons in Three Conversions of 
England (1570). These criticisms induced Foxe to produce a 
second corrected edition, Ecclesiastical History, contayning the 
Actes and Monuments of things passed in every kynges tyme , . . 
in 1570, a copy of which was ordered by C'onvucation to be 
placed in every collegiate church. Foxe based his accounts of 
the martyrs partly on authentic documents and reports of the 
trials, and on statements received direct from the friends of 
the sufTcrcr.s, but he was too hasty a worker and too violent a 
partisan to produce anything like a correct or impartial account 
of the mass of facts with which he had to deal. Anthony a 
Wood says that Foxe “ believed and reported all th^t was told 
him, and there is every reason to suppose that he was purposely 
misled, and continually deceived by those whose interest it was 
to bring discredit on his work,” but he admits that the book is 
a monument of his industry, his laborious research and his 
sincere piety. The gross blunders due to carelessness have 
often been exposed, and there is no doubt that Foxe was only 
too ready to believe evil of the Catholics, and he carmol alvrays 
ht exonerated from the charge of wilful falsification of evidence. 
It should, however, be remembered in his honour that his 
advocacy of religious toleration was far in advance of his day. 
Pic pleaded for the despised Dutch Anabaptists, and remon- 
strated with John Knox on the rancour of his First Blast of the 
Trumpet. Foxe was one of the earliest stMdents of Anglo- 
Saxon, and he and Day published an editioii of the Sajean 
gospels under the patronage of Archbishop Parker, He died 
on the 1 8th of April 1587 and was buried at St Giles’s, 
Cripplegate. 

^ Printud by Oporinus and Nicolaus Brylinger. The title is 
Rerum in ecclesia gestarum . , . pars prima, in qua primum de 
rebus per Angliam et Scotiam gesiis aUpie in primis de horrenda suh 
Maria nuper regina persecutionc navratio continetur^ 
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A list of his Latin tracts and sermons is given by Wood, and others, 
some of which were never printed, appwir in Bale. Four editions^ 
of the Actes and Monuments appeared in Foxe's lifetime. The 
eighth edition (1641) contains a memoir of Foxe purporting to be 
by his son Samuel, the MS. of which is in the British Museum (Lans- 
downc MS. 388). Samuel I^'oxe’a authorship is dispute 4 , with much 
show of rea.son, by Dr S. K. Maitland in On the Memvivs of h'oAe 
ascribed to his Son (1841). The best-known modem edition of the 
Martyrology Is that (1837-1841) by the Kev. Stephen R. Cattley, 
with an introductory life by Canon George Townsend. The numer- 
ous inaccuracies of this life and the frequent errors of Foxe's narra- 
tive were exjiosed by Dr Maitland in a series of tracts (1837-1842), 
collected (1841* 1842) as Notes on the Contributions of the Rev. George 
Townsend, hi. A. ... to the New Edition of I'oa's Martyrology^ 
The criticism lavished on Cattley and Townsend's edition led to a 
new one (1846-1849) under the .same editorship. A new text 
prepared by the Rev. Josiah Pratt was issued (1870) in the “ Refor- 
mation Series " of the Church Historians of England, with a revised 
version of Townsend’s T.ife and appendices giving copies of original 
documents. J.ater edition by W. Grinton Berry (1907). 

Foxe's papers are preserved in the Harlcian and Lansdowne 
collections in the British ^Tltseum. Extracts from these were 
edited by J. G. Nichols for the Camden Society (1859). See also 
W. Winters, Biographical Notes on John Foxe (1876) ; James 
Gairdner, History of the English Church in the Sixteenth Century. 

FOXGLOVE, a genus of biennial and perennial plants of the 
natural order Scrophulariuecae. The eoTTimon or purple foxglove, 



Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), one- third nut. size. 

1. Corolla cut open showing the showing the thick axial pla- 

four stamens ; rather more centa bearmg numerous small 

than half nat. size. seeds. 

2. Unripe fruit cut lengthvidse, 3. Ripe capsule split open. 

D, purpurea, is common in dry hilly pastures and rocky places 
and by road-sides in various parts of Europe ; it ranges in Great 
Britain from Cornwall and Kent to Orkney, but it does not 
occur in Shetland or in some of the eastern counties of England. 
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It flourishes best in siliceous soils, and is not found in the Jura 
and Swiss Alps. The characters of the plant are us follows : 
stem erect, roundish, downy, leafy below, and from 18 in. to 
5 ft. or more in height ; leaves alternate, crenate, rugose, ovate 
or elliptic oblong, and of a dull green, with the under surface 
downy and paler than the upper ; radical leaves together with 
their .stalks often a foot in length ; root of numerous, slender, 
whitish fibres ; flowers iJ-2^ in. long, pendulous, on one side of 
the stem, purplish crimson, and hairy and marked with eye-like 
spots within ; segments of calyx ovate, acute, cleft to the ba.se ; 
corolla bell-shaped with a broadly two-lipped obtuse mouth, the 
upper lip entire or ob.scuroly divided ; stimens four, two longer 
than the other two (dtdynamous) ; anthers yellow and bilob^ ; 
capsule bivalved, ovate and pointed ; and seeds numerous, 
small, oblong, pitted and of a pale brown. As Parkinson re- 
marks of the plant, “It flowreth seldome before July, and the 
seed is ripe in August ” ; but it may occasionally be found in 
blossom as late as September. Many varieties of the common 
foxglove have been raised by cultivation, with flowers varying 
in colour from white to deep rose and purple ; in the variety 
gloxinioides the flowers are almost regular, suggesting those of 
the cultivated gloxinia. Other species of foxglove with variously 
coloured flowers have been introduced into Britain from the 
continent of Europe. The plants may be propagated by un- 
flowered off-sets from the roots, but being biennials are best 
raised from seed. 

The foxglove, probably from folks’-glove, that is fairies’ glove, 
is known by a groat variety of popular names in Britain. In 
the south of Scotland it is called bloody fingers ; farther north, 
dead-men *.s-bells ; and on the eastern i)orders, ladies’ thimbles, 
wild mercury and Scotch mcrcur^^ In Ireland it is generally 
known under the name of fairy thimble. Among its Welsh 
synonyms are menyf>-ellvllon (elves’ gloves), tnenyg y llwynog 
(fox’s gloves), hysedd cochion (red fingers) and bysedd y cmn 
(dog’s fingers). In France its designations are ganis de noire 
dame and doigts de La Vitrge. I'hc German name Fingerhut 
(thimble) suggested to Fuchs, in 1542, the employment of the 
Latin adjective digitalis as a designation for the plant. Other 
species of foxglove or Digitalis although found in botanical 
collections are not generally grown. For medicinal uses see 
Digitalls. 

FOX INDIANS, the name, from one of their clans, of an Algon- 
quian tribe, whose former range was central Wisconsin, They 
call themselves Muskwakiuk, “ red earth people.” Owing to 
lu‘Hvy Josses in their wars with the Ojibways and the French, 
they allied themselves with the Sauk tribe about 1780, the two 
tribes being now^ practically one. 

FOX MORGILLO, SEBASTIAN (1526 ?-t 559 ?), Spanish scholar 
and philosopher, was bom at Seville between 1526 and 1528. 
Alx)ut 3548 he studied at l^ouvain, and, following the example 
of the Sf)anish Jew, Judas Abarbanel, published commentaries 
on Plato and Aristotle in which he endeavoured to reconcile 
their teaching. In 1559 he was appointed tutor to Don Carlos, 
son of Philip II., but did not live to take up the duties of the post, 
a.s lie was lust at sea on his way to Spain. His most original 
work is the De imitatione, seu de informandi styli ratione libri IL 
(1554). a dialogue in which the author and his brother take part 
under the pseudonyms of Gaspar and Francisco Enucsia. Among 
Fox Morcillo's other publications are : (i) /;/ Tofica Ciceronis 
paraphrasis et scholia (1550) ; (2) In Platmis Timeteum com- 
meniarii (1554); (3) Compendium eikices philosophiae ex PlaUme, 
Aristotele, aliisque philosophis collectum; (4) De historian in- 
stitution e dialogus (1557), and {$) De noiurae philosophia. 

He is the subject of an excellent monograph b\' TTrbano Goiwauiz 
dc CaJlc, Sebastidn h'ox Morcillo : estudio htstbrico - critico dr sm 
doctrinas (Madrid, 1903). 

FOY, MAXIMILIEN SfiBASTIEN (1775-1825), French general 
and statesman, was bom at Ham in Picardy on the 3rd 
of Februar\^ 1775. He was the son of an old soldier who had 
fought at Fontenoy and had become post-master of the town 
in which he lived. His father died in 1780, and his early instruc- 
tion was given by his mother, a woman of English origin and of 
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superior ability. He continued his education at the college of 
Soissons, and thence passed at the a.ge of fifteen to the artiller)* 
school of La F^re. After eighteen months’ successful study he 
entered the army, served his first campaign in Flanders (1791-92), 
and was present at the battle of Jemmapes. He soon attiiined 
the rank of captain, and served successively under Dumpierre, 
Jourd-in, Pichegru and llouchard. Tn 1794, in consequence of 
having spoken freely against the violence of the extreme party 
at Paris, he was imprisoned by order of the commissioner of the 
Convention, Joseph Lebon, at Cambra)', but regained his liberty 
soon after the fall of Robespierre. He served under Moreau 
in the camj)aigns of 1796 and 1797, distinguishing himself in 
many engagements. The leisure which the treaty of Campo 
Formio gave him he devottKl to the study of public law and 
modern history, attending the lectures of Christoph Wilhelm von 
Koch (1737-1813), llie famous professor of public law at Strass- 
burg. He was rerun imended by Desaix to the notice of General 
Bonaparte, but declined to serve on the staff of the Egyptian 
expedition. In the campaign of Switzerland (1798) he dis^ 
tinguished himself afresh, though he servcd’only with the greatest 
reluctance against a people which possessed republican institu- 
tions. In Massena’s brilliant campaign of 1799 Foy won the 
rank of chej de brigade. In the following year he served under 
Moncey in the Marengo campaign and afterwards in Tirol. 

Foy’s republican principles caused him to oppose the gradual 
rise of Napoleon to the supreme power, and at the time of Moreau’s 
trial he escaped arrest only by joining the army in Holland. 
Foy voted against the establishment of the empire, but the only 
penalty for his independence was a long delay before attaining 
the rank of general. In 1806 he married a daughter of General 
Baraguay d’Hilliers. In the following year he was sent to 
Constantinople, and there took part in the defence of the Darda- 
nelles against the English fleet. He was next sent to Portugal, 
and thenceforward he served in the I’cninsular War from first 
to last. Under Junot he won at last his rank of general of 
brigade, under Soult he held a command in the pursuit of Sir 
John Moore’s army, and under Massena he fought in the third 
invasion of Portugal (1810). Massena reposed the greatest 
confidence in Foy, and employed him after Busaco in a mission 
to the emperor. Napoleon now made Foy’s acquaintance for the 
first time, and was so far impressed with his merits as to make 
him a general of division at once. I’he part played by General 
Foy at the battle of Salamanca won him new laurels, but above 
all he distinguished himself when the disaster of Vittoria had 
broken the spirit of the army. Pby rose to the occasion ; his 
resistance in the Pyrenees was steady and successful, and only 
a wound (at first thought mortal) which he received at Orthez 
prevented him from keeping the field to the last. At the first 
restoration of the Bourbons he received the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour and a command, and on the return of Napoleon 
from Ellm he declined to join him until the kihg had fled from the 
country. He held a divisional command in thb Waterloo 
campaign, and at Waterloo was again severely woimded at the 
head of his division (see Waterloo Campaign). After the second 
r^toration he returned to civil life, devoting his energies for a 
time to his projected history of the Peninsular War,‘and in 1819 
was elected to the chamber of deputies. For thi§ 'position his 
experience and his studies had especially fitted him, and by his 
first speech he gained a commanding place in the chamber, 
which he never lost, his clear, manly eloquence being always 
employed on the side of the liberal principles of 1789, In 1823 
iie made a powerful protest against French intervention in Spain, 
and after the dissolution of 1824 he was re-elected for three 
constituencies. He died at Paris on the 28th of November 1825, 
and his funeral was attended, it is .said, by 100,000 persons. 
His early death was regarded by all as a national calamity. His 
Eamily was provided for by a general subscription. 

The Hisioire de la guerre de la Peninsula sous Napoleon was pub- j 
lished from his notes, in 1827, and a collection of his speeches (with 
memoir by Tissot) appeared in 1826 soon after his death. Sec 
L^msin, V%e militaire, politique, du giniral Foy ; Vidal, Vie ] 
mnitam et politique du general Foy. 


FRAAS, KARL NIKOLAS (1810-1875), German botanist and 
agriculturist, was born at Rattelsdorf, near Bamberg, on the 8th 
of September 1810. After receiving his preliminary education at 
the gymnasium of Bamberg, he in 1830 entered the university of 
Munich, where he took his doctor’s degree in 1834. Having 
devoted great attention to the study of botany, he went to 
Athens in 1835 as inspector of the court garden ; and in April 
1836 he became professor of botany at the university. In 1842 
he returned to Germany and became teacher at the central 
agricultural school at Schleissheim. In 1847 be was appointed 
professor of agriculture at Munich, and in 1851 director of the 
central veteririar\' college. For many years he was secretary 
of the Agricultural Society of Bavaria, but resigned in 1861. He 
died at his estate of Neufreimann, near Munich, on the 9th of 
November 1875. 

His principal works arc: Zroixcict r^s J\orai>iKi]s (Athens, 1835); 
Synopsis florae classicae (Munich, 1845) ; Klinia und Pflamonwell in 
dvr Zeit (Laiidsh., 1847); llisitn .-cuiyhlopiid. iti nndriss dor Land- 
wirthschaftslehre (Stuttgart, 1S4S) ; Gesihuhte dev Landwirthschaft 
(Prague, T851) ; Die Schitle des Landhaucs (Munich, 1832) ; Baierns 
Rindenassen (Munich, 1853); Die kiinstlLhe p\scherzeugung 
(Munich, 1854) ; Die Naim dcr Landwirihschaft (Munich, 1837) ; 
Buck der Ncitur fiir Landwirthe (Munich, i 80 (^) ; Die Ackerbaukri^en 
und ihre Heilmittel (Munich, 1866) ; Das Wurzelleben der Cultm- 
pfhinzen (Berlin, 1872) ; and Geschirhte der Laudhau und Forstiinssen- 
sthaft ^eit dent Jahrh. (Munich, 1805). He aEo founded and 
edited a weekly agricultural paper, the Schranne. 

FRACASTORO [Fracastorius), GIROLAMO | Hieronymus] 
(1483-1553), Italian physician and poet, was born at Verona in 
1483. It is related of him that at his birth his lips adhered so 
closely that a surgeon was obliged to divide them with his in- 
cision knife, and that during his infancy his mother was killed by 
lightning, while he, though in her arms at the moment, escaped 
unhurt. Fracastoro became eminently skilled, not only in 
medicine und belles-lettres, but in most arts and sciences. He 
sliidied at Padua, and became professor of philosophy there in 
1502, afterwards practising as a physician in X'erona. It was by 
his advice that Pope Paul III., on account of the prevalence of a 
contagious distemper, removed the council of Trent to Bologna. 
(Ic was the author of many works, both poetical and medical, 
and was intimately acquainted with Cardinal liembo, Julius 
Scaliger, Gianbattista Ramusio (q ?'.), and most of the great men 
of his time. In 1517, when the builders of the citadel of San 
Felice (Verona) found fossil mussels in the rocks, Fracastoro was 
consulted about the marvel, and he took the same view - follow- 
ing Leonardo da Vinci, but very advanced for those days — that 
they were the remains of animals once capable of living in the 
locality. He died of apoplexy at Casi, near Verona, on the 8th 
of August 1553 ; and in 1559 the town of Verona erected a statue 
in his honour. 

The jinncipal work of Fracastoro is a kind of medical i>oem 
entitled Syphilidis, sive Morbi Gallici, lihri ires (Verona, i53('), 
which has been often reprinted and also translated into French 
ami Italian. Among his other works (all published at Venice) are 
De vtni temper atura ( 1334 ) ; Homocentricorum ( 1535 ) ; De svm- 
patha et antipathia rerum (T34O) ; and De contagxonibus (134b). 
His complete works were published at Venice in 1555, and his 
poetical productions were collected and printed at I’adua in 1728. 

FRAGONARD, JEAN-HONORfi (1732-1806), French painter, 
was born at Grasse, the son of a glover. He was articled to a 
Paris notary when his father’s circumstances became straitened 
through unsuccessful speculations, but he showed such talent 
and inclination for art that he was taken at the age of eighteen to 
Boucher, who, recognizing the youth’s rare gifts but disinclined 
to waste his time with one so inexperienced, sent him to Chardin’s 
atelier. Fragonard studied for six months under the great 
luminist, and then returned more fully equipped to Boucher, 
whose style he soon acquired so completely that the master 
entrusted him with the execution of replicas of tiis paintings. 
Though not a pupil of the Academy, Fragonard gained the Prix 
de Rome in 1752 with a painting of “ Jeroboam sacrificing to the 
Idols,” but before proceeding to Rome he continued to study for 
three years under Van Loo. In the year preceding his departure 
he painted the “ Christ washing the Feet of the Apostles ” now 
at Grasse cathedral. In 1755 he took up his abode at the French 
Academy in Rome, then presided over by Natoire. There he 
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benefited from the study oi the old masters whom he was set to 
copy — always remembering Boucher’s parting advice not to 
take Raphael and Michelangelo too seriously. He successively 
passed through the studios of masters as widely different in their 
aims and technique as Chardin, Boucher, Van Loo apd Natoirc, 
and a summer sojourn at the Villa d'Este in the company of the 
abbe de Saint-Non, who engraved many of Fragonard’s studies of 
these entrancing gardens, did more towards forming his personal 
style than all the training at the various schools. It was in these 
romantic gardens, with their fountains, grottos, temples and 
terraces, that he conceived the dreams whicli he was subsequently 
to embody in his art. Added to this influence was the deep 
impression made upon his mind by the florid sumptuousness of 
Tiepolo, whose works he had an opportunity of studying in 
Venice before he returned to Paris in 1761. In 1765 his Cordsus 
et Callirhoe ” secured his admission to the Academy. It was made 
the subject of a pompous eulogy by Diderot, and was bought by 
the king, who had it reproduced at the G()belins factory. Hither- 
to Fragonard had hesitated between religious, cltissic and other 
subjects ; but now the demand of the wealthy art patrons of 
Louis XV. ’s pleasure-loving and licentious court turned him 
definitely towards those scenes of love and voluptuousness with 
which his name will ever be associated, and which are only made 
a('ccplable by the tender beauty of his colour and the virtuosity 
of his facile brushwork — such works as the “ Serment d’amour ” 
(Love Vow), “ Le Verrou ” (The Bolt), “ La Culbutc ” (The 
Tumble), La Chemise enlevee ” (The Shift Withdrawn), and 
“ The Swing ” (Wallace collection), and his decorations for the 
apartments of Mme du Barry and the dancer Marie Guimard. 

The Revolution made an end to the ancien and Fra- 

gonard, who was so closely allied to its representatives, left Paris 
in 1 7(),^ and found shelter in the house of his friend Maubert at 
Grasse, w'hich he decorated with the series of decorative panels 
known as the “Roman d'amour de la jeunesse,’’ originally 
painted for Mme du Barry’s pavilion at Louvreciennes. The 
panels in rec'ent years came into the possession of Mr Pierpont 
Morgan. Fragonard returned to Paris early in the 19th cen- 
lury, where he died in 1806, neglected and almost forgotten. 
For half a century or more he was so completely ignored that 
Lubke, in his history of art (1873), omits the very mention of his 
name. But within the last thirty years he has regained the posi- 
tion among the masters of painting to which he is entitled by his 
genius. If the appreciation of his art by the modern collector 
can be expressed in figures, it is significant that the small and 
sketchy “ Billet Doux,” which appeared at the Cronier sale in 
I’aris in 1905 and was subsequently exhibited by Messrs Duveen 
in London (i()o6), realized close on ■[^ii),ooo at the Hotel Drouot. 

Besides the works already mentioned, there are four important 
pictures by Fragonard in the Wallace collection : “ The Foun- 
tain of Love,” “ 'fhe Schoolmistress,” “ A Lady carving her 
Name on a Tree ” (usually known as “ Le Chiffre d’amour ”) 
and “ The Fair-haired Child.” The Louvre contains thirteen 
examples of his art, among them the “ Coresus,” “ The Sleeping 
Bacchante,” “ The Shift Withdrawn,” “ The Bathers,” “ The 
Shepherd’s Hour” (“ L'Hcure du berger ”), and “ Inspiration.” 
Other works are in the museums of Lille, Besan^on, Rouen, 
Tours, Nantes, Avignon, Amiens, Grenoble, Nancy, Orleans, 
Marseilles, Ike,, as well as at Chantilly. Some of Fragonard’s 
finest work is in the private collections of the Rothschild family 
in London and Paris. 

See R. Portalis, Fraf>onard (Paris, iSgo), fully illustrated ; Felix 
Nanuet, Fra^onaui (I'aris, 1890) ; Virgile Josz, Fragonard — masttrs 
du aP///" (Paris, 1901); E. and J. de Goncourt, L'Art du 

dix-huiii^me sii'ile — Fragonard (Paris, 1883). (P. G. K.) 

FRAHN, CHRISTIAN MARTIN (1782-1851), German numis- 
matist and historian, was bom at Rostock. He began his 
Oriental studies under Tychsen at the university of Rostock, and 
afterwards prosecuted them at Gottingen and Tubingen. He 
became a Latin master in Pestalozzi’s famous institute in 1804, 1 
returned home in 1806, and in the following year was chosen to 
fill the chair of Oriental languages in the Russian university of 
Kazan. Though in 1815 he was invited to succeed Tychsen at 
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Rostock, he preferred to go to St Petersburg, where he became 
1 director of the Asiatic museum and councillor of state. He died 
at St Petersburg. 

Fralin wrote over 150 works. Among the more important are : 
X itmophylacium orient^c Potutianum ; De numorum Bulghari- 

corum fontc antiquissimo (1816) ; Das muhammedanische Mum- 
kahinct des asiatischen Museum der kaisetl, Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften su St Petersburg (1821) ; Numi cufici ex vnriis museis sehcH 
(1823); Notice d’une centatne d'ouvrages arabes, qut manauent 
en grande partie aux hibliothtqucs de 1 ' Europe (1834) ; and S^ova 
supplementa ad recensionem Num. Mtiham. Acad. Imp. Set. Petro- 
politanae (1855). His description of some medals struck by the 
Samanid and liouid princes (1804) was composed in Arabic because 
he had no l.atiu types. 

FRAME, a word employed in many different senses, signifying 
.something joined together or .shaped. It is derived ultimately 
from O.E. /raw, from, in its primary moaning “forward,” 
In constructional work it connotes the union of pieces of wood, 
metal or other material for purposes of enclosure as in the case 
of a picture or mirror frame. Frames intended for these uses 
are of great artistic interest but comparatively modern origin. 
There is no record of their existence earlier than the 16th century, 
but the decorative opportunities which they afforded caused 
speedy popularity in an artistic age, and the Renaissance found 
in the picture frame a rich and attractive means of expression. 
The impulses which made frames beautiful have long been ex- 
tinct or dormant, but fine work was produced in such profusion 
that great numbers of examples are still extant. Frames for 
pictures or mirrors are usually square, oblong, round or oval, 
and, although they have usually been made of wood or com- 
position overlaid upf)n wood, the richest and mo.st costly 
materials have often been used. Ebony, ivory and tortoiseshell ; 
crystal, amber and mother-of-pearl ; lacquer, gold and silver, 
and almost every other metal have been employed for this 
purpose. The domestic frame has in fact varied from the 
simplest and cheapest form of a plain wooden moulding to the 
most richly carved examples. The introduction in the 17th 
century of larger sheets of glass gave the art of frame-making 
a great cssotj and in the 18th century the increased demand 
for frames, caused chiefly by the introduction of cheaper forms 
of mirrors, led to the invention of a composition which could 
be readily moulded into stereoty ped patterns and gilded. This 
w'as eventually the deathl)low of the artistic frame, and since 
the ii.se of composition moulding became normal, no important 
school of wood-carving has turned its attention to frames. The 
carvers of the Renaissance, and down to the middle of the 
i8th century, produced work which w'as often of the greatest 
beauty and elegance. In JCngland nolliing comparable to that 
of Grinling Gibbons and his school has since been produced. 
Chippendale w^as a great frame maker, but he not only had 
recourse to composition, but his designs were often extravagantly 
rococo. Even in France there has been no return of the great 
days when Oeben enclosed the looking-glasses which mirrored 
the Pompadour in frames that were among the choicest work 
of a gorgeous and artificial age. In the decoration of frames 
as in so many other respects France largely followed the fashions 
of Italy, which throughout the i6th and 1 7th centuries produced 
the most elaborate and grandiose, the richest and most palatial, 
of the mirror frames that have come down to us. English art 
in this respect was less exotic and more restrained, and many 
of the mirrors of the i8th century received frames the grace 
and simplicity of which have ensured their constant reproduction 
even to our own day. 

FRAMINGHAM, a township of Middlesex county, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., having an area of 27 sq. m. of hilly surface, 
dotted with lakes and ponds. Pop. (1890) 9239 ; (1900) 11,302, 
of whom 2391 were foreign born; (census, 1910) 12,048 
It is served by the Boston & Albany, and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railways. Included within the township 
are three villages, Framingham Center, Saxonville and South 
Framingham, the last being much the most important. Framing- 
ham Academy was established in 1792, and in 1851 became a part 
of the public school system. A state normal school (the first 
normal school in the United States, established at Lexington 
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in i839,Tomoved to Newton in 1844 and to Framinghsun in 1853) 
is situated , here ; and near South Framingham, in the township 
of Sherborn, is the state reformatory prison fur women. South 
Framingham has large manufactories of paper tags, shoes, 
boilers, carriage wheels and leather board ; formerly straw 
braid and bonnets were the principal manufactures. Saxonville 
manufactures worsted cloth. The value of the township's fac- 
tory products increased from $3,007,301 in igoo to $4,173,579 in 
1905, or 38’8 %. Framingham was first settled about 1640, and 
wafi named in honour of the English home (Framlingham) of 
(governor Tliomas Danforth ( 1622-1699), to whom the land once 
belonged. In 1700 it was incorporated as a township. The “old 
Connecticut path,” the Boston-to-Worcestcr turnpike, was im- 
portant to the early fortunes of Framingham Center, while the 
Boston & Worcester railway (1834) made the greater fortune of 
South Framingham. 

Sec J. H. Temple, History of Framingham m • n 164.0-18S0 
(Framingham, 1887). 

FRAMLINGHAM, a market town in the Eye parliamentary 
division of Suffolk, 91 m. N.E. from London by a branch of 
the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 2526. The church of 
St Michael is a fine Perpendicular and Decorated building of 
black flint, surmounted by a tower 96 ft. high. In the interior 
there are a number of interesting monuments, among which the 
most noticeable arc those of Thomas Howard, 3rd duke of 
Norfolk, and of Henr\^ Howard, the famous earl of Surrey, 
who was beheaded by Henry VIll. The castle forms apicturesque 
ruin, consisting of the outer walls 44 ft. high and 8 ft. thick, 
13 towers about 58 ft. high, a gateway and some outworks. 
Al)out half a mile from the town is the Albert Memorial Middle 
Class College, opened in 1865, and capable of accommodating 
300 boys. A bronze statue of the Prince Consort by Joseph 
Durham adorns the front terrace. 

Framlingham (Frendlingham, Framalingaham) in early Saxon 
times was probably the site of a fortified earthwork to which 
St Edmund the Martyr is said to have fled from the Danes in 
870. The Danes captured the stronghold after the escape of 
the king, but it was won back in 921, and remained in the hands 
of the crown, passing to William I. at the Conquest. Henry I. 
in iroo granted it to Roger Bigod, who in all probability raised 
the first masoniy’ castle. Hugh, son of Roger, created earl of 
Norfolk in 1141, succeeded his father, and the manor and castle 
remained in the Bignd family until 1306, when in default of 
heirs it reverted to the crown, and was granted by Edward 11 . 
to his half-brother Thomas de Brotherton, created earl of 
Norfolk in 1312, On an account roll of Framlingham Castle 
of 1324 there is an entry of “ rent received from the borough,” 
also of “ rent from those living outside the borough,” and in 
all probability burghal rights had existed at a much earlier 
date, when the town had grown into some importance under the 
shelter of the castle. Town and castle followed the vicissitudes 
of the dukedom of Norfolk, passing to the crown in* 1405, and 
being alternately restored and forfeited by Henry V., .Richard 
III., Henry VII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth and James L, 
and finally sold in 1635 to Sir Roloert Hitcham, wKo left it in 
1636 to the master and fellows of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 

in the account roll above mentioned reference is made to a fair 
and a market, but no early grant of either is to found. In 
1792 two annual fairs were held, one on Whit Monday, the 
ither on the loth of October ; and a market was held every 
Saturday. The market day is still Saturday, but the fairs 
ore discontinued. 

See Robert Hawes, History of Framlingham in the County of 
Suffolk, edited by R. Loder (Woodbridge, 1798). 

FRANC, a French coin current at different periods and of 
i^arying values. The first coin so called was one struck in gold 
by John II. of France in 1360. On it was the legend Johannes 
Dei gracia Francorum rex; hence, it is said, the name. It 
ilso bore an effigy of King John on horseback, from which 
t was called a franc a cheval, to distinguish it from another 
win of the same value, issued by Charles V., on which the king 
wfc? represented standing upright under a Gothic dais; this 
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coin was termed a franc d pied. As a coin it disappeared after the 
ireign of Charles VI., but the name continued to be used as an 
equivalent for the livre tournois, which was worth twenty sols. 
French writers would speak without distinction of so many 
livres or so^any francs, so long as the sum mentioned was an 
even sum ; otherwise livre was the correct term, thus “ trots 
livres^* or trots francs,^ but “/rotV limes cinq sols.^^ In 1795 
the livre was legally converted into the franc, at the rate of 81 
livres to 80 francs, the silver franc being nnide to weigh exactly 
five grammes. The franc is now the unit of the monetary system 
and also the money of account in France, as well as in Belgium 
and Switzerland. In Italy the equivalent is the lira, and in 
Greece the drachma. The franc is divided into 100 centimes, 
the lira into too centesimi and :thc drachma into too lepta. 
Gold is now the standard, the coins in common use being ten 
and twenty franc pieces. The twenty franc gold piece weighs 
6*4516 grammes, *900 fine. The silver coins are five, two, 
one, and half franc pieces. The five franc silver piece weighs 
25 grammes, *900 fine, while the franc piece weighs 5 grammes, 
•835 fine. See also Money. 

FRANQAIS, ANTOINE, Count (1756-1836), better known as 
FRANgAis OF Nantes, French politician and author, was born 
at Beaurepaire, in the department of Is^re. In 1791 he was 
elected to the legislative assembly by the department of Loire 
lnf4rieure, and was noted for his violent attacks upon the farmers 
general, the pope and the priests ; but he was not re-elected to 
the Convention. During the Terror, as he had belonged to the 
Girondin party, he was obliged to seek safety in the mountains. 
Ill 1798 he was elected to the council of Five Hundred by the 
department of Isere, and became one of its secretaries ; and in 
the following year he voted against the Directory. He took office 
under the consulate as prefect of Charente Infdrieure, rose to 
be a member of the council of state, and in 1804 obtained the 
important post of director-general of the indirect taxes {droits 
rhmis). The value of his services was recognized by the titles of 
count of the empire and grand officer of tlie Legion of Honour. 
On the second restoration he retired into private life ; but from 
1819 to 1822 he was representative of the department of Isi^re, 
and after the July revolution he was made a peer of France. He 
died at Paris on the 7th of March 1836. 

Francais wrote a number of works, but Ins name is more likely 
to be preserved by the eulogies of the literary men to whom he 
altorded protection and assistance. It is sulhcieat to mention 
Le Manuscrit de feu M. Jhome (1825) ; Recucil de fadaises composd 
sur la mo7it(igne h V usage des habitants de la plaine (1826) ; Voyage 
dans la valUe de'i originaux (1828) ; Tableau de la vie rurale, ou 
V agriculture enseign^e d'unc manu^re dramatique (1829). 

FRANQAIS, FRANgOIS LOUIS (1814-1897), French painter, 
was born at Plombi^res (Vosges), and, on attaining the age of 
fifteen, was placed as ofiice-boy with a bookseller. After a few 
years of hard struggle, during which he made a precarious living 
by drawing on stone and designing woodcut vignettes "for book 
iliustralion, he studied painting under Gigoiix, and subsequently 
under Corot, whose influence remained decisive upon Fran^ais’s 
style of landscape painting. He generally found his subjects in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, and though he never rivalled his 
master in lightness of touch and in the lyric poetry which is the 
principal charm of Corot’s work, he is still counted among the 
i<‘ading landscape painters of his countr)" and period. He ex- 
hibited first at the Salon in 1837 and was elected to the Academic 
des Beaux-Arts in 1890. Comparatively few of his pictures are 
to be found in public galleries, but his painting of “An Italian 
Sunset ” is at the Luxembourg Museum in Paris. Other works 
of importance are “ Daphnis et Chloc ” (1872), “ Bas Meudon ” 
(1861), ‘‘ Orpheus ” (1863), “ Le Bois sacre ” (1864),"** Le Lac 
de N6mi ” (1868). • 

FRANCATELLI, CHARLES ELMfi (1805-1876), Anglo- 
Italian cook, was bom in London, of Italian extraction, in 1805, 
and was educated in France, where he studied the art of cookery. 
Coming to England, he was employed successively by various 
noblemen, subsequently becoming manager of Crockford^s club. 
He left Crockford’s to become chief cook to Queen Victoria, 
and afterwards he was chef at the Reform Qub, He was the 
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author of The Modern Cook (1845), which has since been fre- 
quently republished ; of a Plain Cookery Book for the Working 
C^as^es (1861), and of The Royal English and Foreign Con- 
jectidnery Book (1862). Francatelli died at Eastbourne on the 
16th of August 1876. • 

FRANCAVILLA FONTANA, a town and episcopal see of 
Apulia, Italy, in the province of Lecce, 22 m. by rail E. by N. 
of Taranto, 460 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 17,759 (town) ; 
20,510 (commune). It is in a fine situation, and has a massive 
square castle of the Umperiali family, to whom, with Oria, it 
was sold by S, Carlo Borromeo in the j6th century for 40,000 
ounces of gold, which he distributed in one day to the poor. 

FRANCE, ANATOLE (1844- ), French critic, essayist and 

novelist (whose real name was Jacques Anatole I’hibault), was 
born in Paris on the i6th of April 1844. His father was a book- 
seller, one of the last of the booksellers, if we are to believe the 
Goncourts, into whose establishment men came, not merely to 
order and buy, but to dip, and turn over pages and discuss. As 
a child he used to listen to the nightly talks on literary subjects 
which took place in his father’s shop. N urtured in an atmosphere 
so essentially bookish, he turned naturally to literature. In ]868 
his first work appeared, a study of Alfred de Vigny, followed 
in 1873 by a volume of verse, Les Poemes dorcs, dedicated to 
Leconte de Lisle, and, as such a dedication suggests, an outcome 
of the “ Parnassian ” movement ; and yet another volume of 
verse appeared in iS’jCy, Les N ores corinihiennes. But the poems 
in these volumes, though unmistakably the work of a man of 
great literary skill and cultured taste, are scarce!)' the poems 
of a man with whom verse is the highest form of expression. 

I le was to find his richest vein in prose. He himself, avowing 
his preference for a simple, or seemingly simple, style as compared 
with the artistic style, vaunted by the Goncourts — a style com- 
pounded of neologisms and “ rare ” epithets, and startling 
forms of expression — observ'es : A simple style is like white 
light. It is complex, but not to outward seeming. In language, 
a beautiful and desirable simplicity is but an appearance, and 
results only from the good order and sovereign economy of the 
various parts of speech.” And thus one may say of his own style 
that its beautiful transluccncy is the result of many qualities— 
felicity, grace, the harmonious grouping of words, a perfect 
measure. Anatole France is a sceptic. The e.sscnce of his 
philosophy, if a spirit so light, evanescent, elusive, can be said 
to have a philosophy, is doubt. He is a doubter in religion, 
metaphysics, morals, politics, aesthetics, science — a most genial 
and kindly doubter, and not at all without doubts even as to his 
own negutive conclusions. Sometimes his doubts arc expressed 
in his own person — as in the Jardin d'vpirure (1894) from which 
the above extracts arc taken, or Lc Livrr dr mou ami (1885), 
which may be accepted, perhaps, as partly autobiographical; 
sometimes, as in La Rotisscrir dc la rcine J^idauque (1893) and 
Les 0 pinions dc M. J ironic Coignard (i8f)3), or L'Orme du mail 
(1897), Lc Mannequin (1897), UAnneau d' amHhysle (iSgt)), 

and M. Bergcret d Paris (1901), he entrusts the expression of 
his opinions, dramatically, to some fictitious character — the 
abbe Coignard, for instance, projecting, as it were, from the 
i8th centun^ some very effective criticisms on the popular 
political theories of contemporary France — or the M. Bergeret 
of the four last-named novels, which w'ere published with the 
collecti\'e title of Histoire contemporaine. This series deals 
with some modern problems, and particularly, in UAnneau 
d'amethyste and M, Bergeret d Paris, with the humours and follies 
of the anti-Dre> tusards. All this makes a piquant combination. 
Neither should reference be omitted to his Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard (1881), crowned by the Institute, nor to works more 
distinctly of fancy, such as Balthasar (1889), the story of one of 
the Magi or Thais (1890), the story of an actress and courtesan 
of Alexandria, whom a hermit converts, but with the loss of 
bis own soul. His ironic comedy, Crainquebille (Renaissance 
theatre, 1903), was founded on his novel (1902) of the same year. 
His more recent work includes his iinti-clerical Vie de Jeanne 
d'Arc (1908) ; his pungent satire the ile des penguins (1908) ; 
-and a volume of stories, Les Sept Femmes de la Barbe‘Bleue{igog). 
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Lightly as he bears his erudition, it is very real and extensive, 
and is notably shown in his utilization of modem archaeological 
and historical research in his fiction (as in the stories in Sur une 
pierre blanciie). As a critic — see the Vie kitcrairc (1888--1892), 
reprinted mainly from Le Temps — he is graceful and appreciative. 
Academic in the best sense, he found a place in the French 
Academy, taking the seat vacated by Lesseps, and was recei\'ed 
into that body on the 24th of December 1896. In the affaire 
Dreyfus he sided with M. Zola. 

For studies of M. Anatole France’s talent see Maurice BArr^s, 
Anatole France {1885) ; Jules Lemaitre, Les ConUmporains (2nd 
series, 1880); and Cm. Brandes, Anatole France (1908). In 1908 
Frederic Chapman he^an an edition of The works of Anatole Franco 
in an English translation (John Lane). 

FRANCE, a country of western Europe, situated between 
51° 5' and 42° 20' N., and 4” 42' W. and 7"" 39' E. It is hexagonal 
in form, being bounded N.W. by the North Sea, the Strait of 
Dover {Pas de Calais) and the English Channel {La Manrhe), 
W. by the Atlantic Ocean, S.W. by Spain, S.E. by the Mediter 
ranean Sea, E. by Italy, Switzerland and Germany, N.F.. by 
Germany, Luxemburg and Belgium. From north to south its 
length is about 600 rn., measured from Dunkirk to the (k 1 de 
Falgutres ; its breadth from east to west is 528 m., from the 
Vosges to Cape Saint Mathieu at the extremity of Brittany. 
The total area is estimated^ at 207,170 stp m., including the 
island of Corsica, which comprises 3367 sq. m. The coast-line 
of France extends for 384 m. on the Mediterranean, 700 on the 
North Sea, the Strait of Dover and the (Channel, and 865 oti the 
Atlantic. The country has the advantage of being separated 
from its neighbours over the greater part of its frontier by 
natural barriers of great strength, the Pyrenees forming a 
powerful bulwark on the south-west, the Alps on the south-east, 
and the Jura and the greater portion of the Vosges Mountains 
on the east. The frontiiT generally follows the crest line of these 
ranges. Germany pos.sesses both slopes of the Vosges north 
of Mont Donon, from which point the north-east boundary is 
conventional and unprotected by nature. 

France is geographically remarkable for its possession of great 
natural and historical highways between the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic Ocean. The one, following the depression 
between the central plateau and the eastern mountains by way 
of the valleys of the Rhone and Sadne, traverses the Cote d’Or 
hills and so gains the valley of the Seine ; the other, skirting 
the southern base of the Cevennes, reaches the ocean by way of 
the Garonne valley. Another natural highway, traversing the 
lowlands to the west of the central plateau, unites the Seine 
basin with that of the Garonne. 

Physiography. — A line drawn from Bayonne through Agen, 
Poitiers, Troyes, Reims and Valenciennes divides the country 
roughly into two dissimilar physical regions — to the west and 
north-west a country of plains and low plateaus ; in the centre, 
ca.st and south-east a country of mountains and high plateaus 
with a minimum elevation of O50 ft. To the west of this line the 
only highlands of importance are the granitic plateaus of Brittany 
and the hills of Normandy and Perche, whicn, uniting with the 
plateau of Beaucc, separate the basins of the Seine and Loire. Tlie 
nighest elevations of these ranges do not e.xceed 1400 ft. The 
configuration of the region east of the dividing line is widely different. 
Its most striking jeatiire is the mountainous and eruptive area 
known as the Massif Central, which covers south-central France. 
The central point of this huge tract is formed by the mountains 
of Auvergne comprising the group of Canlal, where the Plomb du 
Cantal attains f)oo6 ft., and that of Mont Dore, containing the 
Puy dc Sancy (6188 ft.), the culminating point of the Massif, and to 
the north the lesser elevations of the Monts Dome. On the west 
the downward slope is gradual by way of lofty plateaus to the heights 
of Limousin and Marche and the table-land of Quercy, thcfnce to 
the plains of Poitou, Angoumois and Guienne. On the east only 
river valleys divide the Auvergne mormtains from those of Forez 
and Margeride, western spurs of the C6vcnncs. On the south the 
Aubrac mountains and the barren plateaus known p the Gausses 
intervene between them and the C6vennes. The main range of the 
C6vennes (highest point Mont Lo7>rc, 5584 ft.) sweeps in a wide 
curve from the granitic table-land of Mnrvan in the north along the 
right banks of the Sadne and Rhdne to the Monlagne Noire in the 
south, where it is separated from the Pyrenean system by the river 
Aude. On the south-western border of France the Pyrenees include 

^ By the Service gcographiqne de l*arm,c. 
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several peaks over 10,000 ft. within French territory ; the highest 
elevation therein, the Vignemale, in the centre of the range, reaches 
10,820 ft. On the north their most noteworthy oltshoots are, in the 
centre, the plateau of Luniiemezan from which rivers radiate fan wise 
to join the A dour anti Garonne ; and in the east the Corbiere. 
On the south-eastern frontier the French Alps, which include Mont 
Blanc (15,800 ft.), and, more to the south, other summits over 
11,000 ft. in height, cover Savoy and most of Dauphine and Provence, 
that is to say, nearly the whole of France to the south and east of the 
Rhone. North of that river the parallel chains of the J ura fonn an 
arc of a circle with its convexity towards the north-west. In the 
southern and most elevated portion of the range there are several 
summits exceeding 5500 ft. Separated from the Jura by the defile 
of Belfort (Troud*e de Belfort) the Vosges extend northward parallel 
to the course of the Rhine. Their culminating points in French 
territory, the Ballon d'Alsace and the Hohneck in the southern 
portion of the chain, reach 4100 ft. and 44S0 ft. The Vosges are 
buttreSvSed on the west by the Faucilles, which curve southwards 
to meet the plateau of Langres, aud by the plateaus of Haute- 


Marne, united to the Ardennes on the north-eastern frontier by the 
wooded highlands of Argonne. 

Seaboard.-- 'I hv sliore ol the Mediterranean encircling the Gulf oi 
the Lion (Golfe du Lion) ^ from Cape Cerbera to l\larligues is low- 
lymg and uiibrohen, and characterized chielly by lagoons separated 
from the sea by sand-dunes. The coast, conttanlly (ncrcaching cn 
the sea by reason of the alluvium washed down 1 the riv'crs cf the 
Pyrenees and C6veniies, is without important harbours f-aving that 
of Cette, itself continually invaded by tin* sand, b'ast of Martigues 
the coast is rocky and of greater altitude, and 1;-, brokenly projecting 
cap^ (C-ouronne, Croisette, Sici6, the peninsula of Giehs and Cape 
Antibes), and by deep gulfs forming secure rondstends such as those 
of Marseilles, which has the chief port in France, Toulon, with its 
great naval harbour, and Hyferes, to which may be added the Gulf of 
St Tropez. 

Along the Atlantic coast from the mouth of the Adour to the 

1 The etymology of this name (sometimes wrongly written Golfe 
de Lyonl is unknown. 
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estuary of the Gironde there stretches a monotonous line of sand- 
dunes bordered by lagoons on the land side, but lowanis the sea 
harbourless and unbroken save for the Bay of Arcachon. To the 
north as far as the rocky point of St Gildas, sheltering the mouth 
of the Loire, the shore, often occupied by salt marshes (marshes of 
Poitou and Brittany), is low-lying and hollowed by deep bays 
sheltered by largo islands, those of Ol^ron and R6 lyh^g opposite 
the ports of Rochefort and La Rochelle, while Noirmouticr closes the 
Bay of Bourgneuf. 

Beyond the Loire estuary, on the north shore of which is the port 
of St Nazaire, the peninsula of Brittany projects into the ocean and 
here begins the most rugged, wild and broken portion of the French 
seaboard ; the chief of innumerable indentations arc, on the south 
the Gulf of Morbilian, wliich opens into a bay protected to the west 
by the narrow peninsula of Quiberon, the Bay of Lorient with the 
port of Lorient, and the Bay of Concarneau ; on the west the 
dangerous Bay of Audierne and the Bay of Douarnenez separated 
from the spacious roadstead of Brest, with its imiKirtant naval port, 
by the peninsula of Crozon, and forming with it a great indentation 
sheltered by Cape St Mathieu on the north and by Cape Raz on the 
south ; on the north, opening into the English Channel, the Morlaix 
roads, the Bay of St Brieiic, the estuary of the Ranee, with the port 
of St Malo and the Bay of St Michel. Numerous small archipelagoes 
and islands, of which the chief are Belle fie, Groix and Ushant, 
fringe the Breton coast. North of the Bay of St Michel the peninsula 
of Cotentin, terminating in the promontories of Hague and Barfleur, 
juts north into the English Cliannel and closes the hay of the Seine 
on the west. Cherbourg, its chief harbour, lies on the northern 
shore betwt'en the two promontories. The grrat port of l.t* Havre 
stands at the mouth of the Seme estuary, which ojx*ns into the bay 
of the Seine on the east. North of that point a line of high dills, 
in which occur the ports of Fecamp and Diepjie, stretches nearly to 
the sandy estuary of the Somme. North of that river tlie coast is 
low-lying and bordered by .sand-dunes, to which succeed on the 
Strait of Dover the cliffs in the neighbourhood of the port of 
Boulogne and the marshes and sand-dunes of Flanders, with the 
ports of Calais and Dunkirk, the latter the principal French port on 
the North Sea. 

To tlie maritime ports mentioned above must be added the river 
ports of Bayonne (on the Adour), Bordeaux (on the Garonne), .Mantes 
(on the Loire), Rouen (on the Seine). On tlie whole, however, 
France is inade<juat<'ly provided with natural harbours ; her long 
tract of coast washed bv the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay has 
scarcely three or four good seajiorts, and those on the southern shore 
of tlie Channel form L striking contrast to the sjiacious maritime 
inlets on the English side. 

Rivers . — The greater part of the surface of France is divided 
between four principal and .several secondary basins. 

Tlie basin of the Rhone, witli an area (in France) of about 35,000 
sq. m., covers eastern France from the Mediterranean to the Vosges, 
from the Ceveiines and the I’lateau de Langres to the crests ol the 
jura and the Alps. Alone among French rivers, the Rhone, itself 
Alpine in character in its upper course, is partly fed by Alpine 
rivers (the Arve, the Tsere and the Durance) which have their floods in 
s])nng at the melting of the snow, and arc maintained by glacier- 
water in summer. The Rhone, the source of which is in Mont St 
Gotliard, in Switzerland, enters France by the narrow defile of 
L Fcliise, and has a .somewhat meandering course, first flowing 
.south, then north-w^est, and then \vcst as far as Lyons, whence it 
runs stiaiglit south till it reaches the Mediterranean, into which it 
discharges itself by two }iriiici])al branches, which form the delta 
or island of the Camargue. The Ain, the Sadne (which rises in the 
i 'aucilles and in the lower part of its course skirting the regions of 
Bresse and Donibes, re(.ei\'es the Doiihs and joins the Rhone at 
Lyons), the Ardiche and the Gard are the aflluents on the right; 
f>Ti the left it IS joined by tlii‘ Arve, the Isere, tlie Drome and the 
Durance. The small mdejiendent river, the Var, drams that portion 
of the Alps which fringes the Mediterranean. 

I'lie basin of the Garonne occupies south-western France with the 
exception (*f the tracts covered by the secondary basins of the Adour. 
the Aude, the Herault, the Orb and other smaller rivers, and the low- 
lying plain of the Landes, which is watered by numerous coast rivers, 
notably by the Leyrc. Its area is nearly 3^,000 .sq. m., and extends 
from the 1 Pyrenees to the ujflandsof .Saiiitonge, 1 ’erigord ami Limousin. 
The Garonne ri.ses in the valley of Aran (Spanish P>Tences), enters 
France near Bagneres-de-Luchon, has first a north-we.st course, 
then bends to the north-east, and soon resumes its first direction, 
joining the Atlantic between Royan and the Pointe de Grave, 
opposite the tower of Cordouan. In the lower part of its course, 
from the Bec-d’Ambez, where it receives the Dordogne, it becomes 
considerably wider, and takes the name of Gironde. The principal 
affluents are the Aru'‘ge, the Tarn with the .Aveyron and the Agout, 
the Lot and the Dordogne, which descends from Mont Dore-les- 
Bains, and joins the Garonne at Bec-d’Ambez, to form the Gironde. 
Ai’ these affluents are on the right, and with the exception of the 
Aril'gc, which descends from the eastern Pyrenees, rise in the moun- 
tainc" of Auvergne and the southern C6vennes, their sources often 
lying close to those of the rivers of the Loire and Rhone basins. 
The Nc‘ste, a Pyrenean torrent, and the Save, the Gers and the Baisc, 
rising on the plateau of Lannemezan, are the principal left-hand 
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tfibutaricB of the Garonne. North of the basin of the Garonne an 
area of over 3S00 sq. m. is watered by the secondary system of the 
tCharente, which descends from Chdronnac (Haute- Vienne), traverses 
Angoul6me and falls into the Atlantic near Rochefort. Farther to 
the north a number of small rivers, the chief of which is the Sevre 
Niortaise, dram the coast region to the south of the plateau of 
G^Ltine. 

'Hie basin of the Loire, with an area of altjout 47,000 sq. m., 
includes a great part of central and western France or nearly a 
uarter of the whole country. The Loire rises in Mont Gerbier de 
one, in the range of the Vivarais mountains, flows due north to 
Nevers, then turns to the north-west as far as Orleans, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which it separates the marshy region of the Sologne 
iq.v.) on the south from the wheat-growdng region of Beauce and the 
Gdtinais on the north. Below- Orleans it takes its course towards 
the south-w-est, and lastly from Saumur runs west, till it reaches 
the Atlantic between I’ainibccuf and St Nazaire. On the right the 
Loire receives tiie waters of the Furens, the Arroux, the Ni^vre, the 
Maine (formed by the Mayenne and the Sarthe witli its affluent the 
I-oir), and the Erdre, which joins the Loire at Nantes ; on the left, 
the Allicr (which receives the Dore and the Sioule), the Loiret, the 
Cher, the Indre, the Vienne with its affluent the Creuse, the Thouet, 
and the Sevre-Nantaise. The peninsula of Brittany and the coasts 
of Normandy on both sides of the Seine estuary are watered by 
numerous independent streams. Amongst these the Vilaine, which 
passes Rennes and Redon, waters, with its tributaries, an area of 
4200 sq. m. The Ornc, which rises in tlie hills of Normandy and 
falls into the Channel below Caen, is of considerably less importance. 

The basin ol the Seine, though its area of a little over 30,000 sq. m. 
is smaller than that of any of the other main systems, comprises the 
finest network of navigable rivers in the country. It is by far the 
most important basin of northern France, those of the Somme and 
Scheldt in the north-west togclher covering less than 5000 sq. m., 
those of the Meu.se and the Rhine in the north-east less than 7000 
sq. m. The Seine descends from the Langres plateau, flows north- 
Avest down to Mery, turns to the west, resumes its nortli-westerly 
direction at Montercau, passes through Pans and Rouen and di.s- 
charges itself into the Channel between Le Havre and Honfleiir. 
Its affluents are, on the right, the Aulx ; the Marni*, which joins the 
Seine at Charenton near Paris ; tlie Oise, wiiicli lias its source in 
Belgium and is enlarged by the Aisne ; and the Epic ; on the left 
tlie Yonne, the T.oing, the E.ssonne, the Eure and the Rille. 

Lakes . — hrance has very lew lakes. The I^ke of Geneva, which 
forms 32 m. of tlie frontier, belongs to Switzerland. The most 
imjiortant French lake is that of Cirand-T.ieu, between Nantes and 
Paimbcruf (Loire-Infeneure), which jirescnts a surface of 17,300 
acres. Thete may also be mentioned the lakes ol Boiirgel and 
Annecy (both in Savoy), St Point (Jura), Paladru (Isere) and 
Nantua (Am). The marshy districts ot Sologne, Brenne, Landes 
and Doinbes still contain large imdranicd tracts. The coasts present 
a number ol maritime inlets, forming inland bays, wliii li communicate 
with the .sea by channels of greater or less width. Some of these 
are on the south-west coast, in the Landes, as Carcans, Lacanau, 
Biscaros‘‘'c, Cazan, Saiiguinet ; but more are to be found in the south 
and south-ea.st, in Languedoc and Provence, as Leiicate, Sigean, 
Thau, Vaccarcs, Berre, Ac. Their want ol depth jirevents them 
from serving as roadsteads for shipjnng, and tliey are useful chiefly 
for fishing or for the manufaclure ol bay-salt. 

C Innate . — The north and north-west of France bear a great resem- 
blance, both in temperature and produce, to the south ol liiigland, 
ram occurring irctjuently, and the country being consequently 
suited for jiasturc. In the interior the rams are less freijiient, but 
when tliev occur are far more heavy, so that there is much less 
diliferencc’ in the annual rainfall there as compared with the re.st of 
the country than in the number of rainy days. The annual rainfall 
for the whole of b ranee averages about 32 in. The precipitation is 
greatest on the Atlantic seaboard and in the elevated regions of the 
inicrior. It attains over Oo in. in the basin of the Adour (71 in. 
at the western extremity of the Pyrenees), and nearly as much in 
the Vosges, Morvan, (kWennes and parts of the central plateau. 
The zone of level country extending from Reims and Troyes to 
Angers and Poitiers, with the exception of the Loire valley and the 
Brie, receives less than 24 in. of rain annually (Paris alwut 23 in.), 
as also does the Mediterranean coast west of Marseilles. The pre- 
vailing winds, mild and humid, are west winds from the Atlantic ; 
continental climatic influence makes itself felt in the east wind, 
which IS frequent in wnnter and in the east of France, while the 
mistral, a violent wind from the north-west, is characteristic of the 
Mediterranean region. The local climates of France may be grouped 
under the following seven designations : (1) Sequan climate, char- 
acterizing the Seine basin and northern I'Vance, with a mean 
temperature of 50® F., the winters being cold, the summers mild ; 
(2) Breton climale, with a mean temperature of 51*8® F., the winters 
being mild, the summers temperate, it is characterized by west 
and south-west winds and frequent fine rains ; (3) Girondm climate 
(characterizing Bordeaux, Agen, Pau, &c.), having a mean of 
53 -6® F., with mild winters and hot summers, the prevailmg wind 
is from the north-west, the average rainfall about 28 in. ; (4) 

Auvergne climate, comprising the C6venncs, central plateau, Cler- 
mont, Limoges and Rodez, mean temperature 51 *8® F., with cold 
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*??!fy Bunmeti ; (6) Rhii^Q climate i Cretaceous period the sea^^aduaUy retreat^ <u)d led the whole 


ixperienc^ by Chaioa, Mficon, Grenobk) mean tempera- 

are 51-8® F., with cold and wet winters and hot summers; the 
wevsubng winds are north and soutjh; (7) Mediiterrancan climate, 
ruling at Valence, Ntmes, Nice and Marseilles, mean temperature] 
57*5^ F., with mild winters and hot and almost ra^ess summers. 

Flora and Fauna . — ^The flora of southern France and the Medi- 
terranean is distinct from that of the rest of the country, which does 
not differ in vegetation from western Eurt^pe generally. Evcfigrcons 
|)redominate in the south, where grow subtropical plants such as 
the myrtle, arbutus, laurel, holm-oak, ohve and flg ; varieties of 
the same kind are also faujid on the Atlantic coast (as far north as 
the Cotentin), where the humidity and mildness of the climate 
favour tlieir growth. The orange, daute-palm and eucalyptus have 
been acclimatized on the coast oi Provence and the Jiiviera. Other 
trees of southern France arc the cork -oak and the Aleppo and mari- 
time pines. In north and central France the chief trees are the oak, 
the beech, rare south of the I^ire, and the hornbeam ; less'important 
varieties are the birch, poplar, ash, elm and walnut. The cliestnut 
covers considerable areas in Pieiiigord, Limousin and Bi^am ; resinous 
trees (firs, pines, larches, dec.) form fine forests in the Vosges and 
Jura. 

The indigenous fauna include the bear, now very rare but still 
found in the Alps and Pyrenees, the wolf, harbouring chiefly in tlie 
C6vennes and Vosges, but in continually decreasing areas ; the fox, 
marten, badger, weasel, otter, the Ixiavcr in the extremo south of the 
Rhone valley, and in the 'Alps the marmot ; the rod doer iuid roe 
deer ore preserved in many of the forests, and the wild boar is found 
in several districts ; the chamois and wild goat survive in the Pyro* 
nees and Alps. Hares, rabbits and squirrels are common. Among 
birds of jney may be mentioned the eagle and various species of hawk, 
and iimong game-birds the partridge and jiheasant. The roptilos 
include the niiged-snake, slow-womi, viper and lizard. (R. T*.) 

O'dofoga'.— Many years ago it was pointed out l)y Elie de Beaumont 
and Dufrenoy that the Jurassic rocks of Fraiu'e form iiiion the map 
an incomplete figure ol H. Within the noithcTti circle of tlie 8 he 
the Mesozoic anfl Tertiary beds of the I’aris basin, dippuig inwards ; 
within the southern circle lie the ancient rocks of the Centr^ Plateau, 
from which the later bods dd]) cmtwzirtb. Outside the northern circle 
lie on the west the folded Palaeozoic rocks of Brittany, and on the 
north the Palaeozoic massif ol the Ardennes. Outside the southern 
circle lie on the west tlie Mesozoic and Tertiary beds of the basin 
of the Garonne, with the Pyreiiei'S beyond, aud on the east the 
Mesozoic and 'i ertiairy beds ol the valley of the Rhone, with the 
Alps beyond. 

in the geological history of France there liave been two great 
periods of folding since Arthean times. The first of these occurred 
towards the close of the I^alaeozoic era, when a great mountain 
system was raised in the north running approxmiately from E. to W., 
and another chain arose in the south, running from S.W. to N.E. 
Of the former the remnants are now seen in Brittany and the 
Ardennes ; of the latter the Cevennes and the Montague Noire are 
the last traces visible on the surlace. The second great folding took 
place in Tertiary times, and to it was due the final elevation of tho 
Jura and the Western Alps and of the Pyrenees. No great mountain 
chain was ever raised by a single effort, and folding went on to some 
extent in other periods besides those mentioned. There were, 
moreover, other and broader oscillations which raised or lowered 
extensive areas without much crumpEiig of the strata, and to these 
are due some of the most important breaks in the geological s^ies. 

The oldest rocks, the gneisses and schists of the Archean period, 
form nearly the whole of the Central Plateau, and are also exposed 
in the axes of the folds in Brittany. The Centsal ipiateau lias 
probably been a land mass ever since. this period, but the rest of the 
country was flooded by the Palaeozoic sea. The eatflder deposits 
of that sea now rise to the surface in Brittany, the Ardennes, the 
Montague Noire and the C6vennes, and in all these regions they are 
intensely folded. Towards the close of the Palaeozoic era France had 
bwomc a part of a great continent ; in the north the Coal Measures 
of the Boulonnais and the Nord were laid down in direct connexion 
with those of Belgium imd England, while in the C^entral Plateau 
the Coal Measures were deposited in isolated and scattered basins. 
The Permian and I'riassic deposits were also, for the most part, of 
continental origin ; but with the formation of the Rhaetic beds the 
sea again began to spread, and throughout tlie greater part of the 
Jurassic period it covered nearly the whole of tlae country except 
the Central Plateau, Brittany and the Ardennes. Towards the end 
of the period, however, during the deposition of the Portlandian 
beds, the sea again retreated, and in the early part of the Cretaceous 
period was limited (in France) to the catchment basins of the Saone 
and Rhone — -in the Paris basin the contemporaneous deposits were 
chiefly estuarine and were confined to the northern and eastern rim. 
Beginning willi the Aptian and Albian the sea again gradually 
spread over the country and attained its maximum in the early part 
of the Senonian epoch, when once more the ancient massifs of the 
Central Plateau, Brittany and the Ardennes, alone rose above the 
waves; There was still, however, a well-marked difference between 
the deposits of the northern and the southern parts of France, the 


former consisting of chalk, 03 in Hngkuad, and thokid;ter of sandstonea 
and limestones with Hippnrites. During the later part of tho 


country dry. 

During the Tertiary period arms of the sea spread into France-^ 
in the Peris basin from the north, in the basins of the Ix)irc and the 
Garonne frdto the west, and in the Rhone area from the south. The 
changes, however, were too numerous and complex to be dealt 
with here. 

In France, sa in Great Britain, volcanic eruptions occurred during 
several of the Palaeoeoic periods, but during the Mesozoic era tho 
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country w^as free from outbursts, except in the regions of the Alps 
and Pyrenees. In Tertiary times the Central Plateau was the theatre 
of great volcanic acti\'it)'' from the Miocene to the Pleistocene 
periods, and many of the volcanoes remain as nearly perfect cones 
to the present diiy. The rocks are mainly basalts and andesites, 
together with trachytes and phonolites, and some of the basaltic 
flows are of enormous extent. 

On the geology of France see the classic Explication de la carte 
givlogiqHC de la France (Paris, vol, i. 1841, vol. ii. 1848). by Dufr6noy 
and Elic de Beaumont; a more modern account, with full references, 
is given by A. de Lapparent, Traitv de geulogie (Paris, 190Q). 

(J.A. H.) 

Population. 

The French nation is formed of many different elements. 
Iberian influence in the south-west, Ligurian on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, Germanic immigrations from east of the 
Rhine and Scandinavian immigrations in the north-west have 
tended to produce ethnograpliical diversities which case oi 
intercommunication and other modern conditions have failed tc 
obliterate. The so-called Celtic type, exemplified by individuals 
of rather less than average height, brown-haired and brachy- 
cephalic, is the fundamental element in the nation and peoples 
the region between the Seine and the Garonne ; in southerr 
France a different type, dolichocephalic, short and with blacl 
hair and eyes, predominates. The tall^ fair a^d blue-eyec 
individuals who are found to the north-east of the Seine and ir 
Normandy appear to be nearer in race to the Scandinavian am 
Germanic invaders ; a tall and darker type with long face: 
and aquiline noses occurs in some parts of Franche-Comt^ anc 
Champagne, the Vosges and the Perche. From the Celts hai 
been derived the gay, brilliant and adventurous temperamenl 
easily moved to extremes ol enthusiasm and depression, whicl 
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cambin^ with logical and organiwua.faadtias of. a high order, 
the heritage from the Latin domination, and with the uidustiy, 
frugality and love of the soil natural in an agricultural people 
go to make up the national character. The Bretons, who most 
nearly iioprcsent the Battqnos^ who inhabit 

parts of ^le western versant of th€ Pyrenees, have preserved 
their distinctive languages and custon^s, and are ethnically the 
most interesting scQtipus of, th^ nation ; the Flemings of French 
Flanders where Flemish is stfll spoken are also racially distinct. 

1 he_ immigration’ of Belgians into the northern df^partm^nts and 
of Itehans into those of the south-east exercise a constant 
modifying, influence on the local populations. 
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In the quinquennial period 1901-1905, out of the totol 
number of births the number of illegitimate births to every 
1000 inhabitants was 2-0, as compared with 2-1 in the four 
preceding periods of like duration. 

In 1906 the number of foreigners in France was 1,009,415 
a? compared with 1,027,491 in 1896 and 1,115,214 k 1886. 
The departments w'ith tlie largest population of foreigners 
were Nord (i>9i,678), in which there is a large proportion 
of Belgians; Bouches-du-Rhone (123,497), Aipee-Maptinoos 
(93>554)j Var (47^75)* Italians being numerous in these threie 
departments; Seine (153,647), Meurthc-et-Moselle (44,595), Fas- 

mereased to a less extent than that of anv other ^ ® 

country (except Ireland)for which definite dTa eS,t' *"*''*'* *8«6. >896 

and coring the last twenty years of that period it “ 

was little more than ctufirtMOM. f..ii ^ i i 
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n^ore than stationary. The following table 
exhibits the rate of increase as indicated by the 
censuses from 1876 to 1906. 

X.876 
1881 
1886 


l8gi 

l8cj6 

igoi 

1906 


Population. 
I 36,905,788 
. 37.672,048 
. 3a, 318,903 

• 38,342.948 

• 38.517.975 

, 38,961,945 
39,252,245 


Thus the rate of increase during the decade 1891- 
1901 was *16 %, whereas during the same period the 
population of England increased i-o8 %. The birth- 
rate naaricedly decreased during the 19th century* 
despite an increase of population between 1801 and 
1901 amounting to 40 %, the number of births in 
the former was 904,000,, as against 857,000 in tlie 
after year, the diminution being accompanied by 
i decrease im tlie annual- number of deaths.^ In 
he following table the decrease in births and deaths 
or the decennial periods during the thirty years 
‘nding 1900 are compared. 

Births. 

1871-1880. . . . 935.000 or 25*4 per 1000 

iMfti-1890 .... 900,000 „ 23-9 

1891-1900 .... 853,000 „ 22-2 „ 

Beatkf. 

.... 870,900 or 23-7 por woo 
1881-1890 .... 841,700 „ 22-1 

i89T“190o .... 829,000 „ 21*5 ,, 

About two-thirds of the French departments, corn- 
rising a large proportion of those situated in 
lountainous districts and in the basin of the Garonne 
here the birth-rate is especially feeble, show a 
ecrcase in population. Those which show an in- 
•ease usually possess large centres of industry and are 
ready thickly populated, e.g. IScirie and I'as-de-Calais. 

1 most departments the principal cause of decrease 
population is the attraction of great centres., The 
-^erage density of population in France is about 190 
' the sqpare mile, the tendency being for the large 
-wns to increase at tlie expense of the small towns 
well as tlie rural communities. In 1901 37 % of the 
>pulation lived in centres containing more than 2000 
habitants, whereas in x86i the proportion was 28 %. 
;sides the industrial districts the most thickly 
►pulated regions include the coast of the depart- 
fnt of Seine-lnftVieure and Brittany, the wine-grow- 
? region of the Bordelais and the Riviera.*-* 

^ In 1907 deaths wore superior In number to births bv 
arly 20,000. ^ 

The following list comprises the three most densely* 
ttits in F fhe three moat sparsely populated depart- 

Inhabitants to the Square Mile, 

Seine . , . 20,803 I Basses-Alpes . , 42 

Nord . . . 850 Bautes-Alpes • • 40 

Rhone , . 778 | Lo^^re . . . . 


Departiuents. 


Ain . 

Aisne 

Allier . . ^ 

Alpe.a-Maritimes 
Ard^ciie . , 

Ardennes . 

Ari6ge 
Aube . 

Aude . 

Aveyron , 
Baascb-AIpes , 
Bafises-Pyrenees 
Belfort, Territoiro de 
Bouches-dii-Rhonc 
Calvados . . 

Cantal . 

Charente . 

Charen tc-ln fvricure 
Cher . 

CV)rr^ee 
Corse (Corsica) 
Cole-d’Or . 
C6tes-du-Nord 
Creuse 

Deux-Si’‘vres . 
Dordogne . 

Doubs . , 

Drome 
Eure , . 

Ewre-ct-Loir . 
Finistero , 

Card . , , 

Gers . 

Gironde . 
Haute-Garonne 
Haute-Ixiire . 
Hautc-Marnc • 
Hautcs-Alpes . 
H‘awte-Sa6ne . 
Haute-Savoie . 

Hau tes-Pyrenees 
Haute- Vienne . 
H6rault . 
Ille-et-Vilaine . 

Indre 

ludre-ot-Loirc . 

Isere . 

Jura . 

Landes 
LoiT’^et^^hcr 
Loire . 

Loire-Inf6ricure 
Loiret 
Lot . 

Lob<et-Garonne 
Lozdre 

Maine>-et*Loiro 
Manche , 

Marne 
Mayenne . 
Meurthe-ct-Mosellc 
Meuse , , 

Morbihan . 

Niivre 
Nord , 


Area, 
sq. m. 


Population. 


l886. 


2,249 
2,867 
*,849 
^ 1,442 
2.145 

2,028 

1.893 

2,326 

2,448 

3.386 

2,698 

2>‘>77 

235 

2,026 

2,197 

2,231 

24305 

2,791 

2,819 

2.273 

.8.367 

3.892- 

2,786 

2,164 

2,337 

3.561 

2,030 

2,533 

2,330 

2,293 

2,713 

2,270 

2,428 

4,140^ 
2,458 
1.931 
2’, 415 

2.178 

2,075 

1,773 

1,730 

2,144 

2,403 

2,699 

2,666 

2,377 

3.179 

^951 

3-615 

2,479 

1.853 

2,694 

2,629 

2;oi7 

2^079 

2,999 

2.706 

2,475 

2,012 

2,038 

2,409 

2,738 

2,659 

2,229 


364.408 
555.925 
424.582 
238,057 

375.472 

332,759 

237,619 

257.374 

332,080 

413.826 

129.494 

432,999 

79,758 

604,857 

437.267 

241.742 

366.408 
462,803 

355,349 

326.494 
278,501 
3«i,574 
628,256 
284 ,942 

353,766 

492,205 

310,963 

314,613 

358,829 

283,719 

707,820 

4^7,099 

»74,39i 

775,845 

481,109 

320,063 

24.7,781 

722,924 

290,954 

275,0*8 

234,825 

363,182 

439,044 

021,384 

296,147 

340,921 

581.680 
281,292 
302,266 
279,214 

» 

374*875 

27t.5M 

307.437 

141,204 

527.680 
520,865 

429,494 

340,063 

431,693 
291,971 
535,256 
347,64s 
►,184 


1 896. 


1906. 


1,670 


351^69 
541*613 
424*378 
265,155 

3<l3.5oi 
318,865 
219^641 
251,436 
310.513 
389,464 
ri»,i42- 

423,372 

88,047 
673,820 

417,176 
234,382 
356,236 
453,455 

347,725 

322,303 

290,168 

368, 

616,074 

279,366 

346,694 

464,822 

302,046 

303,491 

340,052 

280,469 

739,648 

416,03d 

250,472 

809-, 902* 

459.377 
31’6,69(^ 

232-, 057 

113,229 

272,891 

265,872 

218,973 

375,724 

469,684 

622,039 

289,206 

337,064 

568,933 

266,143 

292,884 

27«*i5a 

625,336 

646,172. 

371,019. 

240,403 

286.377 

132^,151 

514,870 

500,052 

439,577 

321,187 

466,417 

290,384 

552,028 

333,899 

1,811,868 


34«5,856 

554*493 
417*961 

J34.007 

I 347,140* 

I 317,505 

I 2 o 5;584 
243,670 
308,327 
377,299* 
113,126. 
4^6,817 

95,421 
765,918 
4"3,43I 
2 28 ,69a 
3^1,733 

453.793 

3.43,484 

5.7.430 

291,160 

357,939 

6 h,5o6 

274,094 

339,460 

447.052 

298,43ft 

297,270 

330,140 

273,«23 

795,103 

421,166 

231,088 

823,925 

442,065 

314.770 

221.724 
107,498 
263,890 
260,617 

209.397 
3^^5,732 
4«2,799 
6.11^05 
290,210 
337.916 
362,315 

257.725 

293.397 

2176,019 

643,943 

6(^,748 

364,999 
216,611 
274,610 
138,016 
513,490 
487,443 
434, » 57 
305,457 

517,508 

280,220 

573,152 

313*972 

1,895,861 
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Departments 

Area, 


Pojmlation. 

A 


sq. m. 

1886. 

1896. 

1906 

Oise 

2,272 

403,146 

404,511 

410,049 

Omc 

2,372 

367,248 

339,162 

315,093 

Pas-de-Calais . 

2,606 

853.526 

906,249 

1,012,466 

Puy-de-Dome . 

3»094 

570,964 

555,078 

535,419 

Py r6n ees-Or lentales 

Rh6ne .... 

1.599 

211,187 

208,387 

213,172 

1,104 

772,912 

839,329 

858,907 

Saone-et-Loire 

3,330 

625,885 

621,237 

613,377 

Sarthe .... 

2,410 

436,111 

425,077 

421,470 

Savoie .... 

2,389 

267,428 

250,790 

253,297 

Seine 

185 

2,961,089 

3,340,514 

3.848,618 

Seine- Inferieu re 

2.44» i 

833,386 

837,824 

863,879 

Seine-et-Marne 

2,289 1 

355,136 

350,044 

361,939 

Seine-et-Oise . 

2,184 1 

618,089 

669,098 

749,753 

Somme . . 

2,423 

548,982 

543.279 

532.567 

Tarn 

2,231 

358.757 

330,827 

330,533 

Tarn-et-Garonne 

1,440 

214,046 

200,390 

188,553 

Var 

2,325 

283,689 

309,191 

324.638 

Vaucluse .... 

1,381 

241,787 

^36.313 

239,178 

Vend6e .... 

2,708 

434,808 

'141.735 

442,777 

Vienne .... 

2,710 

342,785 

33s.-. 14 • 

333.621 

Vosges .... 

2,279 

413.707 

•421, 41 2 

429,812 

Yonne .... 

2,880 

355.364 

, '332,656 

315,100 

Total . 

207,076 

38,218,903 

i 38', 51 7.075 

1 39,252,245 


Of the population in 1901, x8,9r6,88Q were males anti 
19,533,899 females, an excess of females over males of 
617,010, i.e. I ’6 % or about 508 females to every 492 
males. In i88i the proportion was 501 females to every 
490 males, since when the disparity has been slightly 
m#ire marked at every cen.sus. Below is a list ot the 
departments in which the number of women to every 
thousand men was (1) greatest and (2) least. 

(I)- 


Creusc . 
Cotes-du-Nord 
Seine . 
Calvados . 
Cantal . 

Seine- Inf 6rieure 
Basses-Pvrenees 


1131 

1117 

1103 

1100 

1098 

1084 

1080 


Belfort .... 
Basses-Alpes . 

Var 

Meuse .... 
IJautes-Alpes . 

M eurthe-ct -Moselle 
Haute-Savoie . 


886 

893 

894 
905 
908 
9 t8 

947 


Departments from which the adult males emigrate 
regularly either to sea or to seek employment in towns 
tend to f.'ill under the first head, those in which large 
bodies of troops are stationed under the second. 

The annual number of emigrants from France is small. 
The Basques of Basses - Pyr^nee.s go in considerable 
numbers to the Argentine Republic, the inhabitants of 
Basses Alpes to Mexico and the Uniteid States, Jind 
there are important French colonies in .Algeria and 
Tunisia. 

The following table shows the distribution of the active 
population of France according to their occupations in 
lyoi. 


The French census uses the commune as the basis of its returns, 
and employs the following classifications in respect to communal 
population : (i) Total communal population. (2) Populaiwn 
comptee d part, which includes soldiers and sailors, inmates of 
prisons, asylums, schools, members of religious communities, 
and workmen temporarily engaged in public works. (3) Total 
municipal population, i.e, communal population minus the 
population comptee d part. (4) Population municipale agjrlomcrh 
au chej'lieu de la commune, which embraces the urban population 
as opposed to the rural population. The following tables, 
showing the growth of the largest towms in France, arc drawn 
up on the ba.sis of the fourth classification, which is u.sed through- 
out this work in the articles on French towns, ■ except where 
otherwise stated. 


Occui»ation. 

Males. ■ 



Females. 

'total . 

Forestry and agriculture . 

5.517.617 

2,658,952 

8,176,569 

Manufacturing industries 

3,695,213 

2,124,642 

5.819,855 

Trade 

1,132,621 

689,999 

1,822,620 

Domestic service . 

223,861 

791,176 

1,015,037 

Transport 

617,849 

212,794 

830,643 

Public service .... 

1.157,835 

130,7.14 

1,297,569 

Liberal professions 

220,561 

, 173,278 

390,839 

Mining, quarries . . . 

261,320 

! 5,031 1 

266.351 

Fishing 

63,372 

1 4,400 j 

67.772 , 

Unclassed 

14.316 

! 4,504 i 

18,820 : 

Grand Total . 

12,910,565 

; 0,804,510 

10,715,075 ' 


Religion. 


In 1906 there were in France twelve towns with a population of 
over 100,000 inhabitants. Their growth or decrease from 1886 to 
1906 is shown in the following table : 




1886. 

1896. 

1906. 

Paris , 

__ 

2,294,108 

2,481,223 

2,711,931 . 

Lyons . 


344.124 

398,867 

430.186 

Marseilles . 


249,938 

332,515 

421,116 ' 

Bordeaux . 


225,281 

239,806 

237.707 : 

Lille . . 

St ^Itienne 


143.135 

160,723 

196,624 ! 


103,229 

120,300 

130,940 j* 

Le Havre . 


109,199 

117,009 

120,403 1 

Toulouse . 


123,040 

124,187 

125,856 ! 

Roubaix . 


89.781 

113,899 

119,955 i 

Nantes 

! 

110,638 

107,137 

118,244 

Rouen . . 


100,043 

106,825 ' 

111,402 1 

Reims . . 


91,130 

99,001 

Ip2^8oo 1 


In the same years the following eighteen towns, now numbering 
from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, each had : 


Nice 

Nancy . 

Toulon 

Amiens 

Limoges 

Angers 

Brest . 

Nlmes . 

Montpellic 

Dijon . 

Tourcoing 

Rennes 

Tours . 

Calais . 

Grenoble 

Orleans 

Le Mans 

Troyes 



1886 . 

1896 . 

1906 , 


61,464 

6 <),I 40 

9<),536 


69,463 

83,668 

98,302 


53.941 

70,843 

87.997 

• 

68,177 1 

74,808 

78.407 

. 

56,699 ! 

64,718 

75,906 

• 

65,152 1 

69,484 

73.585 


59,352 

64,144 

71.163 


62,198 ] 

66,905 

70,708 

. 

45,930 : 

62 , 71:7 

65,983 


50,684 

58,355 

65,516 


4I..83 1 

55,705 

62,694 


52.614 j 

57,249 

62,024 

1 

51,467 

56,706 

61,507 

. 1 

52,«39 

50,818 

59,623 


43 . 2 O 3 

50,084 ! 

! 58,641 


51,208 

56,915 j 

57,544 


46,991 ; 

49.665 

54,907 


44,864 , 

50,676 

1 51,228 


Great alterations wore made with regard to religious matters 
in France by a law of December 1905, sup}xlemetited by a law 
of Januarv 1907 (.sec below, Law and Institutions). Before tliat 
time three religions (cullcs) were recognized and .supported by 
the state -the Roman ( atholic, the Protestant (subdivided into 
the Reformed and Lutheran) and the Hebrew. In Algeria 
the Mahommedan religion received similar recognition. By 
the law of 1905 all the churches cejised to be recognized or 
supported by the state and became entirely separated therefrom, 
while the adherents of all creeds were permitted to form associa- 
tions for public worship (associations cultueUes), upon which the 
expenses of maintenance were from that time to devolve, 'fhe 
state, the departments, and the communes were thil^ relie\’cd 
from the payment of salaries and grants to religious bodies, 
an item of expenditure which amounted in the last \a‘ar of the 
old system to £t, 101, 000 paid by the stale and (302,200 contri- 
buted by the departments and communes. Befcu'c these altera- 
tions the relations between the state and the Roman Catholic 
communion, by far the largest and most important in France, 
were chiefly regulated by the provisions of the Concordat of icSci, 
concluded between the first consul, Bonaparte, and Pope Pius 
VII. and by other measures passed in 1802. 

France is divided into provinces and dioceses as lollows : 
Archbishoprics. Bishoprics. 

Paris . . . Chartres, Meaux, Orleans, Blois, Versailles. 

Aix . . . Marseilles, Fr6jus, Digne, Gap, Nice, Ajaccio. 

Albi . . . Rodez, Cahors, Mende, Perpignan. ^ 

Auch . . . Aire, Tarbes, Bayonne. 

Avignon . . Ntmes, Valence, Viviers, Montpellier. 

BESAN90N . . Verdun, Beliay, St Di6, Nancy. 

Bordeaux . Agen, Angoul^me, Poitiers, P6rigueux, La Rochelle, 
Lu^on. 

Bourges . . Clermont, Limoges. LePuy, Tulle, St Flour. 

Cambrai . . Arras. . 

Chamber V . Annecy, Tarentaise, St Jean-de-Maurienne. 

Lyons . . . Autun, Langres, Dijon, St Claude, Grenoble. 
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Reims '’!’“'?°^“soi5sons, Ch 4 Ions-sur-MMnr^kuvaU Amiens f holdings, but in general terms it may be said that about 

Rennes . . Quimper, Vannes, St Brieuc. ' • 3 million persons are proprietors of holdings under 25 acres in 

Rouen . . . Bayeux, Evreux, S6cs, Coutances. extent amounting to between 15 and 20 % of the cultivated 

TouIouse ; ; MSlfarpSc'^ca-ssonne. nrlSdf’Z"'' proprietors, of whom 

Tours . . . Le Mans, Angers, Nantes, Laval. * 150,000 possess half the area in holdings averaging 400 acres in 

The dioceses are divided into parishes ekch under a parish priest «o % of holdings (amounting to about 60% 

known as a cuti or desservant (incumbent). The bishops and arch- cultivated area) are cultivated by the proprietor ; of the 

bishops, formerly nominated by the government and canonically rest approximately 13 0; are let on lease and 7 % are worked on 
confirmed by the pope, are now chosen by the latter. The appoint- the system known as meiava^e (a v ) 

ment of cures rested with the bishops and had to be confirmed bv THp pnrM'+Ql train- V 1 u 4.1 j , j • 

tlie government, but this confirmation is now dispensed with .u 1 which greatly decreased during 

The archbishops used to receive an annual salary of £600 each and ^ twenty years of the 19th century, is estimated at 

the bishops ^400. £3,120,000,000, and that of stock, buildings, implements, &c,, 

bishops are assisted by vicars-Rcneral (at at £340,000,000. The value per acre of land, which exceeds 
L ! I . ranging from £100 to ^180), and to each cathedral /aS in the dcoartments of .Seine RhAne and fbo.a f.i.,.,in.T th. 


Reims . . . Soissons, Ch&lc 

Rennes . . Quimper, Vani 

Rouen . . , Bayeux, Evrei 

Se*\s . , . Troyes, Never.*: 

Toulouse . . Montauban, p£ 

Tours . . « Le Mans, Ange 

The dioce.ses are divided into 


Bishoprics. 


Soissons, Ch&lons*sur-Marne, Beauvais, Amiens 
Quimper, Vannes, St Brieuc. 

Bayeux, Evreux, S6cs, Coutances. 

Troyes, No vers, Moulins. 

Montauban, Pamiers, Carcassonne. 

Le Mans, Angers, Nantes, Laval. * 


conhrmed by the pope, are now chosen by the latter. The appoint- the system known as metavage (a v ) 

ment of cures rested with the bishops and had to be confirmed bv THp pnrM'+Ql train- V i u -.i j i j • 

tlie government, but this confirmation is now dispensed with .u i which greatly decreased during 

The archbishops used to receive an annual salary of £600 each and ^ twenty years of the 19th century, is estimated at 

the bishops ^400. £3,120,000,000, and that of stock, buildings, implements, &c,, 

bishops are assisted by vicars-gcneral (at at £340,000,000. The value per acre of land, which exceeds 

is attached a chapter orcauo>”.^'A curl' in addftim^^^^^^^ J" departments of Seine, Rhone and those fringing the 

salary, received lees for baptisms, marriages, funerals and soecial coast from Nord to Manche inclusive, is on the 

ninc.c>..c- I ..rv... i- ..f .. /• i _ I'l . . . i •itTtivarrtx 4-U^ U 1a. J a... /*_>- 1 i • -■ » i -i 


masses, and had the benefit of a free house called a preshvt^re The 
toUl personnel of state-paid Roman Catholic clergy amounted in 
1903 to 30,i()(j. Tlic Roman priests are drawn from the .seminaries, 
established by the church for the education of young men intending 
to join its ranks, and divided into lower and higher seminaries 


north-west coast from Nord to Manche inclusive, is on the 
average about £29, though it drops to £16 and less in Morbihan, 
Landes, Basses-Py ranees, and parts of the Alps and the central 
plateau. 


. ■"?? pStirriu SupS:c 

and the Jews at about 70,000 The greatest number of Jews is to tvench Flanders, the Seme l.aMii, notably the Itauce a^^^^ 

/k.. Bordeaux, while the departments of and the regions Ixirdering on the lower course of the Loire and the 


area. For the 


production ot wheats in re.spi*cl of which France is self-supnortini;. 
uuu Lue jews ai anoui 70,000. me greatest number of Jews is to tvench Flanders, the Seme l,amii. notably the Beauce and tte S 
)i found at I aris, Lyon.s and Bordeaux, while the departments of and the regions Ixirdering on the lower course of the Loire and the 
he centre and of the south along the range of the Cevennes, where upper course of the Garonne, are the chief areas ^e on the 
Calvinism flourishes, are the nr nr.inal Prot-sfanf i i e i xvye, uii inc 


oilier hanci, one orSiM;:;;:r.diSyo^ 

1 1 ^nsiderable sprinklings of in the poor agricultural territories of the central plateau and western 

F rotestants are alw to be foun^d m the two CJharentes, in Daiipliine, Brittany. Buckwheat is cultivated mainly in Brittany Oats and 
111 Pans and m F randie-Comte. The two Protestant bodies used Uvrl..y ire generally cultivated, the former Lr^espeda^ 


to cost the slate alxiut £60,000 a year and the Jewish Church about I’ansiu 


^^^000. buiiring depar 

Both Protestant churches have a parochial organization and a lUfKluced in tl 
presbyterian form of church government. In the Reformed Church marked extent 


J-’ansian region, the latter in Mayenne and one or two of the neigh- 
bouring departments. Meshn, a mixture of wheat and rye, is 
juoduced in the great majority of French departments, but to a 


(tar the more numerous of the two bodies) each parish has a areas in I 
council of presbyters, consisting of the pastor and lay-members partnients. 

elected by the congregation. Several 

jiarishes lorm a cuiisistonal circum- Average Acreage 

scription, wliidi has a consistorial (Thousands of Acre 

council consisting of the council of — 

presbyters of the chief town of the 1886-1895. 1896-1 

circumscription, the pastor and one — ■ 

delegate ol the council of pre.sbyters Wheat .... 17,004 16,5? 

irom each parish and other elected Me.slin .... 720 4c 

members. There are 103 circum- Rye • • • . 3,888 3,4^ 

scnptions (including Algeria), which Barley . . . . | 2,303 i,8f 

are groupetl into 21 jirovmcial synods Oats .... 1 9,507 9, 6c 

composed of a pastor and lay dele- Buckwheat . . 1,484 i,3tj 

gate Irorn each consistory. All the Maize . . . . j 1,391 1,35 

more important cjuestions of church ^ 


:1 extent in the basin of the Sarthe. Maize covers considerable 
in Landes, Basses- Pyren6es and other south-western de- 


Average Acreage 
(Thousands of Acres). 

Average Production 
(Thousands of Bushels). 

Average Yield 
per Acre (Bushels). 

1886-1895. 

1896-1905. 

1886-1895. 

1896-IQ05. 

1886-1805. 

1896-1905. 

17,004 

16,580 

294,564 

317,707 

17-3 

191 

720 

491 

12,193 

8,826 

16-9 

17*0 

3,888 

3,439 

64,651 

56,612 

l6-6 

164 


1,887 

47,197 

41,066 

20*4 

21*0 

1 9 , .507 

9,601 

240,082 

253,799 

252 

264 

1,484 

1,392 

20,345 

23.136 

177 

l6-6 

I 1,391 

1,330 

25,723 

*4.459 

18-4 

x8‘4 


disripline and all decisions regulating the doctrine and practice of 
the church are dealt with by the synods. At the head of the w'hole 
organization is a General Synod, sitting at Paris. The organization 
of the Lutheran Cliurch de la confession d\4ugsburg) is 

broadly similar. Its consistories are grouped into two special 
synods, one at Pans and one at Montbeliard (for the department 
ot Doubs and Haute-Saimc and the territory of Belfort, where 
the cliurches of this denomination arc principally situated). It 
also has a general synod — composed of 2 inspectors,' 5 pastors 
elected by the synod of Paris, and 6 by that of Montbeliard, 
22 laymen and a delegate of the theological" faculty at Paris — which 
holds periodical meetings and is represented in its relations with the 
government by a permanent executive commission. 

The JewKsh parislies, called synagogues, are grouped into depart- 
mental consistories (Pans, Bordeaux, Nancy, Marseilles, Bayonne, 
Lille, Vesoul, Besan^oii and three in Algeria). Each synagogue is 
served by a rabbi assisted by an officiating minister, and in each 
consistory is a grand rabbi. At Pans is the central consistory, 
controlled by the government and presided over by tlie supreme 
grand rabbi. 

Agriculture, 

Of the population of France some 17,000,000 depend upon 
agriculture for their livelihood, though only about 6,500,000 
are engaged in work on the land. The cultivable land of the 
country occupies some 195,000 sq. m. or about 94 % of the total 
area; of thi.s 171,000 sq. m. are cultivated. There are besides 
12,300 sq. m. of uncultivable area covered by lakes, rivers, 
towns, &c. Only the roughest estimate is possible as to the 

1 Inspectors are placed at the head of the synodal circumscriptions ; 
their functions are to consecrate candidates for the ministry, install 
pastors, &c. 


Forage Crops . — The mangold -wurzel, occupying four times the 
acreage of swedes and turnips, is by far the chiel root-crop in France. 
It is grown largely m the departments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
and m tho.se of the Seme basin, the southern limit of its cultivation 
being roughly a line drawn from Bordeaux to Lyons. The average 
area occupied by it in the years from i8g6 to 1905 was 1,043,000 
acres, the total average production being 2()2, 304,000 cwt. and the 
average production per acre 10 J tons. Clover, lucerne and sainfoin 
make up the bulk of artificial pasturage, while vetches, crimson 
clover and cabbage are the other chief forage crop.s. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes are not a special iirodiict of any region, 
though grown in great quantities in the Bresse and the Vosges. 
Early potatoes and other vegetables {primeurs) are largely cultivated 
in the districts bordering the English Channel. Market-gardening 
IS an important industry in the regions round Paris, Amiens and 
Angers, as it is round Toulouse, Montauban, Avignon and in southern 
France generally. The market-gardeners of Paris and its vicinity 
have a liigh reputation for skill in the forcing of early vegetables 
under glass. 


Potatoes : Decennial Averages. 



Acreage. 

Total Yield 
(Tons). 

Average Yield 
per Acre 
(Tons). 

1886-1895 

1 89(^-1905 

3.690.000 

3 . 735.000 

11.150.000 

11.594.000 

3*02 

31 


Industrial Plants.'^ — The manufacture of sugar from beetroot, 
owing to the increased use of sugar, became highly important during 


" Cultures industrielles^VndeT this head the French group 
beetroot, hemp, flax and other plants, the products of which pass 
through some process of manufacture before they reach the con- 
sumer. 
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iho latter half of the 1 9th century, the industry both of cultivation 
and manufacture being concentrated m ilw.* northern depaittments 
oJ Aisne, Nord, Pas-de-C alais, bomme and Oise, the firht named 
8U|^lying nearly a quarter of the whole amount produced in France. 

Juax and hemp showed a decreasing acreage from 1881 onwards. 
FJax IS cultivated chiefly in the northern departments of Nord, 
Seino-Infcrieurc, Pas-do-Calais, C6tes-du-Nord, hemp in barthe, 
1 ^^orbihan and Maine -ct- Loire. 

Colzay grown chiefly in the lower basin of the Seine (Seine- 
fnf^rieure and Eure), is the most important of the oil-producing 
plants, all of whicli show a diminishing acreage. The three principal 
regions for the production of tobacco are the basin of the Garonne 
fLot-et-Garonne, Dordogne, Lot and Gironde), the basin of the Is6ro 
(Is^c and Savoie) and tlie department of I’as-de-Calais. The state 
controls its cultivation, which is allowed only in a limited number of 
departments. Hops cover only about 7000 acres, 'being almost 
confined to the departments of Word, Cote d’Or and Meurthe^et- 
Mosclle. 


Decennial Ambages 



Acreage. 

Production 

(Tons). 

Average Yield 
per Acre 
(Tons). 

Sugar beet . . 

672,000 

6,868,000 

JO -2 

Hemp . . . 

64,856 

18,451 > 

•28^ 

Flax . . . 

57,»93 

17,857* 

.30 1 

Col/a . . . 

102,454 

47 . 6 y 7 

•46 

Tobacco 

4 D 3 fi 4 

^ 2,453 

'54 


Vineyards (see Wine). The vine grows generally in France, 
except in the extreme north and in Normandy and Brittany. The 
great wine-producing regions arc : 

j. The .country 4 riu,ging the Metliitcrranean 'coaet and including 
H^raiiJt (^o,fl«,ooo ,gala. iu igP5), and A/ude (1.17,485,000 gals, in 
1905), the most productive departments in France in this respect. 

'2. The department of Gironde gals, m 1905), whence 

come Medac and tlic other wines for which Boj^eaux is the market. 

3. llie lower valley of the Loire, including Touraine and Anjon, 
and the district of Saumur. 

4. The valley of the Rh6nc. 

5. The Burgundian region, including Cote d’Qr and the valley of 
the Sadne (Beaujolais, Macon naLs). 

6. The Champagne. 

7. The Charcatc region, the gra})cs of winch furnish bra n dy , as do 
those of cArmagnac (department of Gers). 

The decennial averages for the years 1896^1905 were asiollows : 
Acreage of pirocluctive .vines ♦ , 

itotal production in gallons . . 1,072,022,000 

Average production in vgallons per acre . . «bo 

Fruit. — Fruit-growing is general all over France, Which, apart 
from bananas and pine-apples, produces in ttie open uir all the 
ordinary specits of fruit which its inhabitants consume. Some of 
these may be specially m<‘ntioned. The cider apple, which ranks 
first in importance, is produced Jii those districts whtTc cider is the 
habitual drink, that is to say, 
chiefly in the region north-west of 
a line drawn from Paris to the 
mouth of the Loire. The average 
annual production of cider dur- 
ing the years 1K96 to 1903 was 
504,884^000 gallons. Dessert apples 
and pears are grown there and m 
the oonntry on lioth banks of the 
lower Loire, the valley of which 
abounds in orchards wliorcin many 
varieties of fruit flourish and in nursery -gar dims. The hilly regions 
of Limousin, P6rigord and the C6vennes are the home of the che«?tnut, 
which in some places is atiJl a staple food ; walnuts grow on the lower 
levels of the central platf.*au and in lower 'Dauphiii6 and Provence, 
figs and almonds in Provence, oranges and oitroas on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, ajirieots in central France, the olive in Provence and 
the lower valleys of the Rhone and Durance. Xrufiles are found under 


Silk Cocoons. 

i8(u-i8y5. 

1896-1900. 

1901-1905. 

Annual average pro-'j 


' 


duction over quin- 1 
qiiennial periods j 

19,587,000 

1 

' 17,696,000 

16,566,000 

in Ib. J 





tbjcpAk^'of Per igqrd, Corn tat" lower Daupfiini^. The 

mulbwry jgrwys ip the valleys of JRihbpe Sipd its tsibutwripJi, the 
Is6re, the Drome, the Ardeche, the Card and the Durance, and also 


^ Fibru «mly. In the years xfl96-i905, B150 tons of hemp^seed 
aid i2»i37 of flax^Beed was the* average annual production in 
addition to fibre. 


along the coast of the Mediterranean* Silk-worm rearing, which 
encouraged by state grants, is carried on in the valleys mentioned 
and on liie Mediterranean coast east of Marseilles. Tlie numbers of 
growers decreased from 139,000 in 1891 to 124,000 in 1905. The 
decrease in the annual average production of cocoons is shown in tlie 
preceding table. 

Snails are reared in some parts of the country as an article of 
food, those of Burgundy being specially esteemed. 

Stoch-rai^in ^. — From this point of view the soil of France may be 
divided into 'four categories : 

1. The rich pastoral regions where dairy-farming and the fattening 

of cattle are carried on with most success, viz. («) Normandy, Pcrclie, 
Cotentin and maritime Flanders, where horses are bred in great 
numbers ; (/>) the strip of coast b^ween the Gironde and the mautli 
of the Ixjire ; (c) the Morvan including the Nivernuis and the 

Cbarolais, from which the famous Charolais breed of oxen takes its 
name ; (rf) the central region of tlie central plateau including the 
districts of Cantal and Aubrac, the home of the famous beei-brreds 
of Salers and Aubrac.“ The famous pre-sali shcq) are also Teared 
in the Vend^ and Cotentin. 

2. The poorer grazing lands on tlie upper levels of the Aljis, 
Pyrenees, Jura and Vosges, the T.andes, the more outlying regions 
of the central plateau, seflthem Brittany, Sologne, Berry, Champagne- 
Pouilleuse, the Craii and the Canwnrgiie, these districts being given 
over for the mo.st part to 4 heep-raismg. 

3. The i>lam ol Toulouse, which with the rest Of south-western 
France ^yroduces good draught oxen, the Parisian basin, the ]flaiTis 
of the north to the east of tlw maritime region, the lower valley nf 
the Rhfine and the Bresse, where there fs little or uoTiatural pastur- 
age, and forage is grown from .seed. 

4. West, west -central and eastern Ihunce outside these areas, 
where meadows are predominant and both <!brirymg and fattening 
are general. Indudeil therein arc the dairjdng and horse-'raising 
district of northern Brittany and the dahrymg regions of Jura anrl 
Savoy. 

In the indUvStrial regions of northern France cattle are stall-fed 
with the waste prodiirts of tiie l-ieet-sugaT ‘factories, oil -works and 
distilleries. Swtne, bred all over France, ore more numerous in 
Brittany, Anjou (whence comes tlie w<*ll-known breed of Craon), 
Poitem, Burgundy, the west and north of the central plateau atul 
Beam. Upper }*Wtnu -and the -zone of south-western France to the 
north of the Pyrene(*.s are the chief regions for the breeding of mules. 
Amen are reared in Bearn, Corsica, 'Upper Poitou, the Limousin, 
Berry and other central regions. Goafts arc kept in the momitaiiious 
regions (Auvergne, Provence, Corsica). The best poultry come 
from ilie Bresse, the district of Houdati (Seme-et-Oise) , the district 
of Le Mans and Creverrenr (('alvados). 

The prts naturels (meadows) and herbagfi^ (uinnowm pastures) of 
France, i:e. the grass laud of superior qualify as distinguished from 
patitm^es et par which signifies pasture of poorer quality, in- 
creased in area betw^een 1895 and 1905 as is shown liHow 

" 1895 (Acres). 1905 (Acres). 
Pr^snaturds . . 10,852,000 11,715,000 

Herbages . . . 2,822,000 3,022,000 

The follow’iug table shows the number of live .slock in the country 
at intervals of ten years since 1883. 


Aprieultural Orgamzntion. —In France the interests of agriculture 
are entrusted to a special ministry, comprising the following divi- 
sions : (i) forests, (2) breeding-studs (haras); (5) agriculture, a 
department which supervises agricultural instruction and the dis- 
tribution of grants and premiums ; (4) agriciiltiirLil improvements, 
draining, irrigation, &c. ; (5) an intelligence department which 

prepares statistics, issues information as to prices and markets, A-c. 
The minister is assisted by a auporior council of agriculture, the 
members of which, numbering a hundred, include senators, deputies 
and .prftnxiuojat agriculturists. 7 'be nunistry employs iiidBjieclors, 
whose duty it is to vi.sit the different parts of the country .and to 
report on thdr respective position and wants. The reports which 
they •fumkrti help to detfsrmine the distribirtion ot tire moneys 
diflponsud by the stato dn the :form nf subweatiemB to agricitltucai 


® The chief brijeds of horses are the Boulcmnois (heavy jdraimht}, 
the Percheron (light and heavy dra^fit), the Anglo-Norman (qgbt 
draught ami heavy oavalry) anti the Tetrbars of^e western Fyrcnccs 
(saddle horses and 4 ght cavalry) . Of cattle besides the breeds named 
the Norman (beef and mflW; Limousin (beef), the MQnMiar 4 p 
the Bazadais, the Plamantt, the Breton and the ParihenaU .l)reeda» 
may be mentioned. 


CAttle. 

Sheep land 
Lambs. 

Pigs. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 


C0W6. 

Other 

Kinds. 

Total. 

18S5 

«r' 

6414487 

6 , 559 , 7^5 

7.515,564 

6,090483 

6,874^053 

13,104,970 
13,253,828 
^ 4 , .31 5 , 55 -* 

22 , 6 i (£|,547 

21,163,707 

17.783,^^9 

5,881,088 

6 , 30 (.),oi 9 

7,558.779 

2,91 J,3ir}2 
2 , 812,447 

3,109^224 

838,620 

211,479 

198,805 

387.-^27 

357.778 

365. A 81 
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sdcietiefs and in many 6thfcr ways. Thf* clJfk*f type of agricidtafal 
flocifty is the) cornice agricole, an association for the discussion o£ 
agricultural problems and the oi'ganizatron of provincial shows: 
There are besides several thousands of local syndicates, engaged in 
tire purchase otf materials and sale of produce on the most advan- 
tageous terms for their members, credit banks and miij^ial insurance 
societies (see Co-operation). Three societies demand special 
mention ; tUe Union centrale des agricuUeurs de France, to which 
the alK)vo syndicates are affiliated ; the naiionale d’ agricul- 

ture, whose mission is to further agricultural progress and to supply 
the government witli information on everything appertaming 
thereto and the SocuHii des agricuUeurs de France. 

Among a variety of premiums awarded by the state are those for 
the best cultivated estates and for irrigation works, and to the 
owners of the best stallions and brood- mares. Haras or stallion 
stalili's containing in all over 3000 horses are established m twenty- 
two central towns, and annually send stallions, which are at tlic 
disposal of private individuals in return for a small fee, to various 
stations througliout the country. Other institutions belongii^ to 
tile state are the national sheep-fold of Kambouillel (Seine-'et-Oise) 
and the cow-liousc of Vieux-Pin (Orne) for the breeding of Durham 
cows. Four different grades of institution for agriculf ural instruction 
are under state direction : (i ) farm-schools and .schools Of apprentice- 
ship in dairying, &c., to whicii the age of admission is from 14 to 
lb years; (2) practical schools, to wliicli boys of from 13 to 18 
years of age are admitted. Tliese number forty-eight, and arc 
intended for sons of farmers of good position ; (3) national schools, 
which are cstabli.shed at Grignon (Scine-et-Oise), Rennes and 
MontiX'Uier, candidates for which must be 17 years of age; (4) the 
National Agronomic Institute at Paris, which is intended for the train- 
ing of estate agentii, professors, &C. There are also depart- 
mental chairs of agriculture, the holders of which give instruc- 
tion in training-colleges and (dsewhere and advise farmers. 

Forests . — In relation to its total extent, France presents 
but a very limited area of forest land, amounting to only 
36,700 sq. m. or about i8 % of the entire .surface of the 
country, Included under the denomination of '‘forest" 
arc lands surfaces hoisi'cs ■ whicii arc hush rather than 
forest. Tli(‘ most wooded parts of I'Yancc are the mountains 
and plateaus of tlie cast and of the north-east, comprising 
the pine forests of the Vosges and Jura (including the beau- 
tiful Forest of Chaux), the Forest of Have, the Forest of 
Ardennes, the Forest of Argonne, &c. ; the Landes, where 
replanting witti maritime pines has transformed large areas 
of mar.sli into forest ; and the departments of \'ar and 
AriCgi;. The Central Mountains and the Morvan also have 
consideftilde belts of wood. In the T’arisian ri'gion there 
are the Forests of FontaineMeau ((>() sq. m.), of Comjnt^ne 
(56 sq. m ), of Rambouilk't, of V'illers-Cottefei.s, Ax. The 
Forest of Orleans, the largest m France, covers about 145 sq m. 
The Alps and Pyrenees are m large part dolore.sted, but reafforesta- 
tion with a view to miniiuirmg the effects of avalanches and sudden 
floods is continually in jirogress. 

Of th(’ lorcstb 01 the country approximately one-third belongs to 
the .state, communes and public institutions. Tiie rc.st belongs to 
pnwite owners who are, howevxr, subject to certain restrictions. 
The Department of Waters * and 
Forets ( Xdministration des Fau-x ct 
Forets) forms a branch oi tlie mm- 
istiy of agriculture. It is adminis- 
tered by a director-general, who has 
hi.s headquarters at Paris, assisted by 
three administrators wiio are charged 
with the working of the forests, 

(jiiestions of riglits and law, finance 
and plantation works. The cstal)- 
lishment consists of 32 consi'r valors, 
each at the head of a distnct com- 
prising one or more dcqxirtments, 200 
inspectors, 215 sub-m>q)ectors and 
about 300 garde<i g^Mcraux. 'I hesi* 
officials fonu the higher grade of the 
service {agents), Tliefe are besides 
.si'veral tliousand forest-rangers and 
oilier employ e.s {p>r eposes). The de- 
partment is supplied with officials of 
the higher class from the National 
School of Watem and Forests at 
Nancy, founded in. 1824. 

Industries. 

In France, as in other countries, 
the deveilopment of machinery, 

' The department is also entrusted 
with survoillance over river-hshiiig, 
pisciculture and the amelioration of 
pasture. 


whether ran by waljer^ower or other motive forces, 

has played a great pari in the promotion of industry ; the increa.«fe 
in the amount of steam horse-power employed m industrial 
establishmewte ia, to a certain degree, an index to the activity 
of country as regards manufactures. 

The appended table shows the process made since 1S50 with 
regard to steam power. Railway marine locomotives are 
not inchided. 


Years. 

1854 

1861 

1871 

lafei 

iftCjT 

igoi 

1005 


No. of 

No. o-t 

Total 

Establislimonts. 

Sloani'Engines. 

Horse-Powor. 


6,'o8o 

76,ocx) 

14.153 

'5.*05 

iqT,ooo 

22,ig2 

26,146 

3rf),ocxi 


44,oro 

576, '000 

46,828 

'58,nf)7 

75, 86ft 

grb.ooo 

S8.L51 

T, 007, 730 

6i,tr2 


2,232,263 


With the exception of Loire, Louches-du-Rhone and Rhone^ 
the chief widustn-ial depaitmcnts of France are to be found in the 
north and north-east Of the country^. In igoi and 1H96 those in 
which the working inhabitants of both sexes were engaged in 
industry as opposed to -agriculture to the extent of 50 % (approxi- 
mately) or over, numbered eleven, viz. :~ 


Departments. 

Total Working 
Population 

(IQOI). 

Industrial 
i 'opulation 
(1901). 

Peicentage engaged 
m Industry. 

J^)oi. 1 1896. 

Nord .... 

848,300 

.544,177 

64-15 

b 3*45 

Territoire de Belfott 

40.7‘M 

24,470 

60'io 

.5«*77 

Loire .... 

2g2,8o8 

167,693 

57'27 

54*73 

Seim) .... 

2,071,344 

1,143,809 


53*54 

Boiicl!K.‘S-du-Rh6ne . 

34T.8-^.^ 

187,801 

54*94 

51 'oo 

Klione 

4414,121 

243.571 


54 •7« 

Mc’urthe-et-Moselle . 


115.-^14 

53*4'^’ 

5f’*i9 

Atrdennes . 

139,270 

73,-2.50 

52*60 

5 ^ ‘ 4 ^ 

Vosges 

208,142 

F>7..547 

51*67 

51*95 

Pas-de-Calais . 

404,153 

200,402 

49*58 

4^>*55 

Some-Inferieure 

428,591 

2o6,6i2 

48*21 

49*85 


The department of Seine, comprising Paris and its suburbs, 
which has the largest manufafcturing population, is largely 
occupied with the manufacture of dress, millinery^ and articles 
of luxury (perfumery, &c.), but it plays the leading part in 
almost every great branch of industry with the exception of 


Group.s. 

Basins. 

Departments. 

Average Prod ucl ion 
(Tliousaiuls ol 
Metric 'Ions) 
lyoi - 1905. 

Nord and Pas-de- f 
Calais . . . { 

Valenciennes 

Le Boulonnais 

Nord, Pa.s-de-Calais 
Pas-de-Calais 

j 20,965 

Loire . .. . 

St Ftienne and Rivc-de-Gier 
Coniniunay 

Ste Foy I’Argentiere 

1 Roannais 

T-oirc 

Is ere 

Rhone 

Loire 

1 3,601 

Card . . . 1 

j Alais 
.Aubenas 

Le X'igan 

Gard, Arddche 

Arcl 6che 

Gard 

1 I.9S4 

Bourgogne and f 
Nivernais . . j 

: Dccizc 

I La Chapelle-soiis-Dun 
' Bert 

Sinccy 

Ni6\tc 

Saone et Loire 

1 Allier 

Cote-d'Or 

I . . - 

1 1,881 

Tam and Aveyron . | 

Aubin 

j Carmaux and Albi 

1 Rode* 1 

1 St Perdoux 

Aveyron 

Tarn 

Aveyron 

Lot 

1 1.770 

Bourbonnais . . -| 

1 Commvntry and Doyct 

St EliHi 

L’Aumancc 

T.a Ouenne 

Alher 

Pny-de-DonBc 

Allrer 

Allier 

:} ”* 
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spinning and weaving. The typically industrial region of France 
is the department of Nord, the seat of the woollen induatry, 
but also prominently concerned in other textile industries, 
in metal working, and in a variety of other manufactures, fuel 
for which is supplied by its coal-fields. The following sketch 
of the manufacturing industry of France takes account chiefly 
of those of its branches which are capable in some degree of 
localization. Many of the great industries of the country, e,g, 
tanning, brick-making, the manufacture of garments, &c., are 
evenly distributed throughout it, and are to be found in or near 
all larger centres of population. 

Coal. —The principal mines of France are coal and iron mines. 
The production of coal and lignite averaging 33,465,000 metric tons ^ 
in tlie years 1901-1905 represents about 73 % of the total consump- 
tion of the country ; the surplus is supphed from Great Britain, 
Biilgium and Germany. The preceding table shows the average out- 
put of the chief coal-groups for the years 1901-1905 inclusive. The 
Flemish coal-basin, employing over 100,000 hands, produces 60 % 
of the coal mined in France. 

French lignite comes for the most part from the department of 
Bouche8-du-Rh6ne (near Fuveau). 

The development of French coal and lignite mining in the 19th 
century, together with records of prices, which rose considerably at 
the end of the period, is .set forth in the tabic below ; 


Years. 

Average Yearly 
Production 
(Thousands of 
Metric Tons). 

Average Price 
per i on at 

Pit Mouth 
(Francs). 

1821-1830 

L405 

10*23 

1831-1840 

2,571 

9-83 

1841-1850 

4,078-5 

9-69 

1851-1800 

6,857 

11-45 

1861-1870 

11,831 

1 1 *61 

1871-1880 

16,774 

14-34 

1881-1890 

21.542 

11 ‘55 

1 8<) I -1 900 

29,190 

1 1 *96 

1901-1905 

33,465 

14*18 


Iron. — Tlie iron-mines of France are more numerous than its coal- 
mines, but they do not yield a sufheient quantity of ore for the 
needs of the metallurgical industries of the country ; as will be seen 
in the table below the j)roduction of iron in Franco gradually in- 
creased during the 19th century ; on the other hand, a decline m 
prices operated against a correspondingly marked increase in its 
annual value. 


Years. 

Average Annual 
Production 
(Thou.sands of 
Metric Tons). 

Price per 
Metric Ton 
(Francs). 

184T-1850 

1247 

6*76 

1851-1860 

2414-5 

5-51 

1861-1870 

3035 

4*87 

1871-1880 

2514 

5-39 

1881-1890 

2934 

3-99 

1891 -T 900 

4206 

3*37 

1901-1905 

6072 

^72 


The department of Meurthe-et-Mosellc (basin.s of ^ancy and 
Longwy-Briey) furnished 84 % of the total output during the quin- 
quennial penod 1901-1905, may be ^eckorl^-tl as one of the principal 
iron -producing regions oi the world. The other chief producers 
were l-’yr6nees-Orieutales, Calvados, Haute-Mamc (Vassy) and Saone- 
et-I-oire (Mazenay and Change). 

Other Ores , — The mining of zinc, the chief deposits of Which are at 
Malines (Gard), Les Bormettes (Var) and Planioles (Lot), and of 
lead, produced especially at Chaliac (Ard^che), ranks next in im- 
portance to that of iron. Iron-pyrites come almost entirely from 


Sain-Bel (RhAne), manganese chiefly from Ari^e and SaAne-et- 
Loire, antimony from the departments of Mayenne, Haute-Loire 
tind Cantal. Copper and mispickel arc mined only in small quantities. 
Tlie table below gives the average production ot zinc, argentiferous 
lead, iron-pyrites and other ores during the quinquennial period 
1901-1905. ^ 


' 

Production 
(Thousands of 
Metric Tons). 

Value £ 

Zme ... 

60*3 

206,912 

Lead . 

18-5 

100,424 

Iron-pyrites . 

297*2 

170,312 

Other ores 

36*0 

68,376 


Salt^ d^f.— Rock-salt is worked chiefly in the department of 
Meurthe-et -Moselle, which produces more than half tbe average annual 
product of salt. For the years 1896-1905 this was 1,010,000 tons, 
including lioth rock- and sea-salt. The .xiit -marshes of the Medi- 
terranean coast, especially the £tang de Berrc and those of I.oire- 
Inferieure, are the principal sources oj soa-salt. Sulphur is obtained 
near Apt (Vauclusc) and in a few other localities of south-eastern 
France; bituminous schist n'.ar Autun (Saone - et - Loire) and 
BuxiAres (.Mlicr). The most extensive peat- workings are in the 
valleys of the Somme; asph’dt comes from Scyssel (Ain) and Puy- 
de-L>6me. 

The mineral springs of France are numerous, of varied character 
and much frecpicnted. Leading resorts are ; in the Pyrenean 
region, AmAlie-les-Bams, Bagm'-res-de-Luchon, Bagneres-de-Bigorre, 
Bar Ages, Cauterets, F lUX-Bomies, Eanx-Chaudes and I )ax ; in 
the Central Plateau, Vont-Dore, La Bourboule, Bourbon I'Archam- 
bault, Vichy, Royat, Chaudes-Aigues, Vais, Lamalon ; in the Alps, 
Aix-les-Bains and E\ ian ; in the Vosges and Faucilles, Plombieres, 
Luxeuil, Contrexevil'e, Vittel, Martigny and Bourbonne-les- Bains. 
Outside these main f^roups St Amand-les-Eaux and Foyes-les-Eaux 
may be mentioned. 

Quarry- Products.- -Quarries of various descriptions are numerous 
all over France. Slate is obtained in larg(‘ quantities from the 
departments of Maine-et -Loire (Angers), Ardennes (Fumay) and 
Mayenne (RenazQ. Stone-quarrying is specially active in the 
departments round Paris, Seine-et Oise employing more ])er.sons in this 
occupation than a ly other department. The environs of C roil (Oise) 
and ChiUeau-Lanf’on (Seine-et -Marne) are noted for their freestone 
{pierre de taiUe)^ vhich is also abundant at Euville and l.erouville 
in Meuse ; the production of plaster is particularly important m the 
environs of Paris, of kaolin of fine rmahty at Yneix (Id ante- Vienne), 
of hydraulic lime ii Ardeche (Le Teil), of lime phosphates in the 
department of Somme, ot marble in the departments of Haute- 
Garonne (St B6at), ilaut(‘s- Pyrenees (Campan, Sarrancolin), IsAre 
and Pas-de-Calais, aid of cement in T*as-de-Calais (vicmity of 
Boulogne) and IsAre (Grenoble). Paving-stone is supplied in large 
quantities by Seine-el Oise, and brick-clay is worked chiefly in 
Nord, Seine and Pas-de-Calais. The products of the quarries of 
France for the five years 1901-1905 averaged /9, 31 1,000 per annum 
in value, of which building material brought in over two-thirds. 

Metallurgv . — The average production and value of iron and steel 
manufactured in France in tl e last four decade.s of the 19th century 
is shown below ; 


Year/s. 

Cast 

Irop. 

Wrought bon and Steel. ] 

Product 
(Thousutids 
of Metric 
Ton!.). 

Value 

(Thn.isandh 
of C). 

Product 
(Thousand;, 
of Metric 
'I'unH). 

Value 

(TtioulandB ' 
of A 

1861-1870 

1191*5 

5012 

844 

8,654 

1871 ^1880 

1391 

5783 

1^*58 *5 

11,776 

l88i-i8c)o 

1796 

5119 

1376 ‘ 

11,488 

1891-1900 

22O7 

57O2 

1686 

14,540 

3903 

2841 

7334 

1 1896 

15,389 


Taking the number of hands engaged in ihe industry as a basis of 
comparison, the most important departmc-its as regards iron and 
steel working in 1901 were : 


Department. 

Chief Centres. 

Hands engaged in 
Production of 
Pig-Iron and Steel. 

Hands engaged in 
Production of 
Engineering 
Tdate rial 'And 
Manufactured 
Goods. 

Seine 

Nord 

Loire 

Meurthe-ct-Moscllc 

Ardennes 

Lille, Anzin, Denain, Douai, Hautmont, Maubeuge 
Rive-de-Gier, Firminy, St Etienne, St Chamond 
Pont-A-Mousson, Frouaid, Longwy, Nancy 
Charlevillc, Nouzon 

600 

1 14,000 

1 9,500 

16,500 

800 

I ■>2,500 

45.000 

17,500 

6, 500 

23.000 


^ The metric ton = 1000 kilogrammes or 2204 tb. 
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^6ne (Lyons), Saone-et-Loirp (Le Crousot, Chalon-sur-Sa6ne) 
and Loire- Infeneure (Basse-lndre, Indrel, Coucron, Tngnac) also 
play a considerable part in this industry. ^ 

The chief centres for the manufacture of cutlery are Ch&ttelerault 
(Vienne), Langres (Hautc-Marne) and Thiers (Puy-de-Dome) • 
for that of arms St Etienne, Tulle and Chdttelerau^ ; for that of 
watches and clocks, Besan9on (Doubs) and Montiiehard (Doiibs) ; 
for that of optical and mathematical instruments Paris, Morez 
(Jura) and St Claude (Jura) ; for that ofr locksmiths' ware the recion 
of Vimeu (Pas-do-Calai.s). 

There are important zinc works at Aubv and St Amand (Nord) 
and Viyicz (Aveyron) and Noyelles-Godaiilt (Pas-de-Calais) ; there 
are lead works at the latter phice, and others ol greater importance 
at <^ouo.ron (Loire- Inf erieure). Copper i.s smeltecl in Ardennes and 
1 as clo-Calais Ihe production ol these metals, which are by far 
the most important after iron and steel, increased steadily during 
tile period 18^0-1905, and reached its highest point in 1905, details 
lor winch year are given below : 



Zmc. ! U'ad. 

Copper. 

IToductiou (in metric tons) 
\'alue 

43,200 24, 1 (K) 

£1,083,000 £38b,o(.)o 

7,600 

£526,000 


\\ooL — In lyoi, 161,000 persons were engaged in the spinning 
and other preparatory processes and in the weaving of wool. The 
woollen industry is carried on most extensively in the department of 
Nord (Uoubaix, Tourcomg, Fourmie.s). Of second rank are Reims 
and Sedan in the Champagne group ; Elbeuf, Louviers and Rouen 
m Normandy ; and Mazamet (Tarn). 

Cotton.— Vn ic>oi, 166,000 persons were employed in the .spinning 
and weaving ol cotton, French cotton goods being distinguished 
chiefly for tlie originality of their design. The cotton industry is 
distributed in three principal groups. The longest estabh.shed is that 
of Normandy, having its centres at Rouen, I lavre, Evnnix, Falaise 
and Flers. Another group in the north of France has its centres at 
Lille, Tourcomg, Roubaix, St Quentin and Amiens. That ot the 
Vosges, whicli has experienced a great extension since the loss of 
Alsace-T,orraine, comprises Epinal, St Die-, Rcmiremont and Belfort. 
Otlier group of less importance are situated in the Lyonnais (Roanne 
and Tarare) and Mayenne (Laval and Mayenne). 

Silk . — The silk industry occupied 134,000 hands in 1901. The 
silk labrics of France hold the first place, particularly the more 
expensive kinds. The industry is concentrated in the departments 
bordering the river Rhone, the cliief centres being Lyons (Rhone), 
Voiron (Is^ne), St Etienne and St Chamond (Loire) (the two latter 
being especially noted for their riblions and trimiiimgs) and Aunonay 
(Arcl6che) and other places in the departments of Ain, Gard and 
Drome. 

Flax, Hemp, Jute, — The preparation and sjunning of these 
materials and the manufacture of nets and rope, together with the 
weaving of linen and other fabrics, give occupation to 112,000 
prsons chiefly in the departments of Nord (Lille, Armenti^res, 
Dunkirk), Somme (Amiens) and Maine-et-T.oire (Angers, Cholel). 

Hosiery, the manufacture of which employs 55,000 hands, has its 
chief centre in Aube (Troyes). Tlic production of lace and guipure, 
occupying 112,000 persons, is carried on mainly in the towns and 
villages of llaute-Loire and in Vosges (Mirecourt), Rhone (Lyons), 
Pas-fle-Calais (Calais) and Pans. 

Leather. Tannmg and leather-dressing arc widely spread in- 
dustries, and the same may he said of the iiianufacture of boots and 
shoes, tliough the.se trades employ more hands in the department 
ol Seme than elsewhere ; m the manufacture of gloves Is6re (Gren- 
oble) and Aveyron (Millau) hold the first jdace amongst French 
departments. 

Suf^ar. — I'he manufacture of sugar is carried on in the depart- 
ments of the north, m which the cultivation of beetroot is general — 
Aisne, Nord, Somme, Pas-de-Calais, Oise and Seine-et-Mame, the 
thre(‘ first being by far the largest producers. The increase in 
production in the last twenty years of the 19th century is indicated 
in the following tabic : - 


being 13,117,000 gallons, or about 26 % of the average annual 
production ol France during the same period (49,945,000 gallons). 
Atsiie, Pa.s-de-Calais and Somme rank next to Nord. 

Glass is manufactured in the departments of Nord (Aniche, &c.) 
Seine, Loire (Rive-de-Gier) and Meurthe-el-Moselle, Baccarat ii! 
the latter department being famous lor its table-glass. Limoges L 
the chief centre for the manufacture of porcelain, and the artistic 
products of the national porcelain factory of Sevres have a world- 
wide reputation. 

Ihe manufacture of paper and cardboard is largely carried on 
in Is^re (Voiron), Seme-et-Oise (Essonnes), Vosges (Epmal) and of 
the liner sorts ol paper in Charente (Angoul6iiie). That of oil, 
candles and soap has its chief centre at Marseilles. Brew'ing and 
malting are localized chiefly in Nord. There arc well-known chemical 
works at Dombaslc (clo.se to Nancy) and Chauny (Aisne) and in 
Rhone. 

Occupations . — The following table, which shows the approximate 
numbers of persons engaged in the various manulacturing industries 
of F ranee, who number in all about 5,820,000, indicates their relative 
importance from the point of view ol employment : 


Occupation. 

1901. 

1866. 

Baking 

Milling 

Chare uierie 

Other alimentary industries 

163.500 
99,400 
39,600 

161.500 

•• 

Alimentary industries : total . . j 464,000 

308,000 

Gas-works 

Tobacco factories 

Oil- works 

Other " chemical " ^ industries . 

26.000 

16.000 

10.000 

58.000 


Chemical industries ; total 

1 10,000 

49,000 

Rubber factories 

Paper factories 

9,000 

61,000 

j 2$,000 

Typographic and lithographic printing 
Other branches of book production . 

76.000 

23.000 


Book production : total . . . | 99,000 

38,000 

Spinning and weaving . , . . | 892,000 

1,072,000 

Clothing, millinery and making up of 

fabrics generally .... 11,484,000 

1 761 ,000 

Basket work, straw goods, feathers . 

39,000 

Leather and skin 

338,000 

286,000 

Joinery 

Builder’s carpentering , . , . 

Wheelwright’s work .... 

Cooperage 

Wooden shoes 

Other wood industries .... 

153,000 
94, goo 
82,700 
46,600 
52,400 
280,400 

•• 

Wood industries : total 

710,000 

671,000 

Metallurgy and metal working . 

783,(100 

345 »ooo 

Gold.smitlis’ and jewellers' work . . 1 

35 »«oo 

55,000 

Stone-working 

56,000 

12,000 

Con.struclion, building, decorating 

572,000 

443,000 


Years. 

Annual Average of 

Average Annual 
Production in 


Men employed. 

Metric Tons. 

1881-1891 

43,to8 

415.786 

1891-1901 

42,841 

696,038 

1901-1(906 

43,061 

820,553 


Glass manufacture 
Tiles . . . . 

Porcelain and faience . 
Bricks , . . . 

Other kiln industries . 


Kil n indus tries : total 
Some 9000 individuals were 


. . 43,000 

. . 29,000 

27,000 
. . 1 7,000 

■ • 45,000 


161,000 


110,000 


engaged in unclassified industries 


AlcohoL—Thc distillation of alcohol is in the hands of three classes 
of persons, (i) Professional distillers {bouilleurs et distillateurs de 
profession) ; (2) private distillers {bouilleurs de cru) under state 

control ; (3) small private distillers, not under state control, but 
giving notice to the state that they di.stil. The two last classes 
number over 400,000 (1903), but the quantity of alcohol distilled 
by them is small. Beetroot, molasses and grain arc the chief 
sources of spirit. The department of Nord produces by far the 
greatest quantity, its average annual output in the decade iSg^-igo^ 


Fisheries . — The fishing population of France is most numerous in 
the Breton departments of Finistere, C6tcs-du-Nord and Morbilian 
and in Pa.s-de-Calais, Dunkirk, Gravelincs, Boulogne and Paixnpol 
send considerable fleets to the Icelandic cod-fisheries, and St Malo, 
Fecamp, Granville and Cancale to those of Newfoundland. The 
Dogger Bank is frequented by numbers of' French fishing-boats. 

' Includes manufactories of glue, tallow, soap, perfumery, ferti- 
lizers, soda, &c. 
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Besides the above, Boulogne, the most importaxit fishing port in 
the country, Calais, Dieppe, Concamcau, Douamenez, 1-es Sables 
d'Oloune, Da Rochelle, Marennes and Arcachon are leading ports 
for the herring, sardine, mackerel and other coast > fisheries ol the 
ocean, while Cette, Agde and other Mediterranean ports are engaged 
in the tunny and anchovy fisheries. Sardine jireserving is an 
important industry at Nantes and other places on the west coast. 
Oysters are reared chiefty at Marennes, wliksh is the chief French 
market for them, and at Arcachon, Vannes, Oleron, Anray, Cancale 
and Cour9<?ulles. The total value of the 'produce of ■fi5lh€rie8 increased 
from 337,000 in 1892 to ^3, 2 39,000 in 1902. in 1902 the number 
of men employed in tiw home fisheries was 144,000, and the number 
of vt‘9sels 25,481 (tonnage 127,000) ; in the depp*«ea fisheries 10,300 
men and 430 vessels (tonnage 5 1,000) were employed. 

CommuMcatum&, 

l^oads . — ^Admirable highways known as routes nationdles and 
kept up at the expense of the state radiate irom Paris to the 
great towns of France. Averaging 52J ft. in breadth, they 
covered in 1905 a distance of nearly 24,000 m. The /^xole des 
Fonts et Chauss-ies at JParis is maintained by the government 
for the training of the engineers for the construction and upkeep 
of road.s and bridges. Each department controls and maintains 
the roittf'S depariemmiales, usually good macadamized roads 
connecting the cliief places within its limits and extending in 
IQ03 over 9700 in. The routes nationales and tlie routes ddpartc- 
men tales come under the category of la grande voirie Mid are 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Public Works. The 
urban and rural district roads, Covering a much greater mileage 
and classed as la peiiic voirie, are maintained cliicfly by the 
communes under the supervision of the Minister of Uic Interior. 

Waterways} — The waterways of France, 7543 m. in length, 
of which canals cover ^3031 m., are also classed under la grand c 
voirie', they are the property of tlic state, and for tlie most 
part are free of tolls. They are divided into two classes. Those 
of the first class, which comprise rather less than half the entire 
system, have a minimum depth of ft., with locks 126 ft. long 
and 17 ft. wide ; those of the second class are of smaller dimen- 
sions. Water traffic, which is chiefly in heavy merchandise, 
as coal, building materials, and agriculture and food produce, 
more than doubled in volume between 1S81 and 1905. The canal 
and river system attains its greatest utility in the north, nortli- 
east and north-centre of the country ; traflk is thickest along 
the Seine below Paris ; along the rh^ers and small canals of the 
rich departments of Norcl and i’as-de-Calais and alonp the Orse 
and the canal of St Quentin whereby they communicate with 
Paris ; along the cjinal from the Marne to tlie Rhine and the 
succession of waterways which unite it with tlie Oise ; along 
the Canal de I’Est (departments of Meuse and Arden;ics) ; 
and along the waterways uniting Paris witli the Saone at Chalon 
(Seine, ('anal du Ixiing, Canal dc Briarc, Lateral canal of the 
Loire and Canal du Centre) and along the Saome between Chalon 
and Lyons. 

la point of length the following are the principal canals : 

Miles. 


Est (imiluig Meuse with Moselle and Saone) . . 270 

From Nantes to Br St •. 225 

Berry (uniting Montlu^on with the canalized Ch^r 

and the Loire canal) 1O3 

Midi (Toulouse to Mediterranean via Beziers) ; see 

Canai 175 

Burgundy (uniting the Yonne and Saofie) . . .151 

Lateral canal of Txiire 137 

From Marne to Rhine (oft French territory) . . 131 

Lateral canal of Garonne 1^3 

Rhone to Rliine (on Frencli territory) . . . . J 19 

Nivemais (uniting Loire and Yonne) . . . .111 

Canal dt* la Somme ^ 97 

Centre (uniting Saone and Loire) Hi 

C^nai de I'Ourcq 67 

Ardennes (uniting Aisne and Canal de I’Est) . . 02 

From Rh6nc to Cette . . , ■ . . . *77 

Canal de la 14 ante Atarne 60 

St Quentin (uniting Scheldt with Somme and OSse) , 58 „ 


^ See the Guide ofjieiil de h newigoHon ifUirieurt issued by the 
ministry of public works (Paris, 1903). 
f 


The chief navigable rivers arc : 


r 

Total 

navigated 

Length. 

1 

h'irst Class 
Navigability. 

r 


Miles. 

Milos. 

Seine . . 


339 

293 

Aiane 

. . • . 

37 

37 

Marne 


114 

114 

Oise . , 


99 


Yonne 


67 

53 

Rhone 


3f^9 


Saone 


234 

1 234 

Adour 


72 

'21 

Garonne . 


289 

i 9O 

Dordogne . 


167 

: 26 

Loire 


452 

i 35 

Charon te . 


106 

1 lb 

Vilaine 


91 

i 31 

Escaiit (in 1 

France) . 

39 

1 39 

Scarpe 


41 

! 4T 

Lvs . 


45 

' 45 

Aa . . 


18 

1 


Railways . — The first important line in France, from Paris la 
Rouen, was constructed through the instrumentality of Sir 
Edward Blount (1809-1905), an English banker in Paris, who 
was afterwards for thirty years chairman of the Guest railway. 
After the rejection in 1838 of the government's proposals for the 
construction of seven trunk lines to be worked by the state, he 
obtained a concession for that piece of line on the terms that 
the French treasury' would advance one-third of the capital at 
3 % if he would raise the remaining two-thirds, half in France 
and haM in England. 'The contract for building the railwiiy was 
put in the hands of Thomas Brassey ; English navvies were largely 
employed on the work, and a number of English ei>gine-dri\ ers 
were employed when traffic was begun in 1843. A kw passed 
in 1842 laid the foundation of the pkn under which the railways 
have since been developed, and mapped out nine main lines, 
running from Paris to the frontiers and from the Mediterranean 
to the Rhine and to the Atlantic coast. Under it the cost of the 
necessary land was to be found as to one-third by the state and 
as to the Tc.srdue locally, but this arrangement proved unworkable 
and was abandoned in 1845, when it w^as settled that the state 
should provide the land and cx>nstruct tlu* earthworks and 
stations, the various companies which obtained concessions being 
left to make the permanent way, provide rolling stock and work 
the lines for certain periods. Construction proceeded under this 
law, but not with very satisfactory re.sults, and new arrange- 
ments had to be made between 1852 and 1857, when the railways 
were concentrated in the hands of six great companies, the 
Nord, the Est, the Quest, the Paris-Lyon-M^diterrance, the 
Orleans and tlie Midi. Each of these companies was allotted a 
definite sphere of influence, and was granted a cjono<i{5sion for 
ninety-nine years from its date of formation, the concessions 
thus terminating at various dates betWTcn 1950 and i960. In 
return for the privileges granted them the cxjmpanies undertook 
the construction out of their own unaided resources of 1500 m. 
of subsidiary lines, but the railway expenditure of the country at 
this period was so large that in a few years they found it impossible 
to raise the capital they required. In these circumstances the 
state agreed to guarantee the interest on the capital, the sums it 
paid in this way being regarded as advances to he reimbursed 
in the future with interest at 4 %, This measure proved success- 
ful and the projected lines w^ere completed. But demands for 
more lines were cxinstantly arising, and the existing companies, 
in view of their financial position, were disinclined to undertake 
their construction. T'he government therefore found itself 
obliged to inaugurate a system of direct subventions, not only to 
the old large companies, but also to new small ones, to encourage 
the development of branch and local lines, and local authorities 
were also empowered to contribute a portion of the required 
capital. The result came to be that many small lines were bqgun 
by companies that had not the means to complete^ them, and 
again the state had to come to the rescue. In 1878 it agreed to 
spend £^,000,000 im pucchasang and completing a number oi 
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these lines, 9 amt xif Which were handed over to the great 
companies, while others were retained in the hands of the goverai- 
ment, forming the system known as the Chemins de Fer de I’fitat. 
Next year a large programme of railway expansion was adopted, 
at an estimated cost to the state of £140,000,000, and from 1880 
to 18&2 nearly £40^000,000 was expended and some j8oo m. 
of line Gonstructed. Then there was^a change in the financial 
situation, and it became difficult to find the money required. 
In these circumstances the conventions of 1883 were concluded, 
and the great companies partially relieved the government of 
its obligations by .agreeing to contribute a certain proportion of 
the cost the new lines and to provide the rolling stock for 
worfcing them. In former cases when the railways had had 
recourse to state aid, it was the state whose contributions were 
fixed, while tlie iradways were left to find the residue ; but on 
this occasion the position was reversed. The state further 
guaranteed a. minimum mte of interest on the capital invested, 
and this gnara.n tee, wdHoh by the convention <^f 1859 had^ap^ied 
to new^’ lines only, was now extended to cover both old ” 
and “ new ** lines, the receipts and expenditure from both kinds 
being lu mp ed together. As before, the Rnrng paid out in respect 
of guara^Dteed ‘divuieiid were to he regarded ns advanoes which 
were to be paid back to the fltate mit of the profits inade, when 
these permitted, and when the advances were wiped out, the 
profits, after payment of a certain dividend, were to be divided 
between the state and the railwAy, two-thirds going to the iacmer 
and o»e-ilurd to the )atter. All the cen^paoies, except the Nnrd, 
have at one time or anotiier had to take advantage erf the 
guarantee, and the fact tliat the Oue^t had been one of the most 
persistent and heavy bonowers in this respect was one of the 
reasons that induced the government to take it xxver as from the 
ist of January 1909, J 3 y the 1859 conventions the state railwfiy 
system obtained an entry inti) Paris by means of running powers 
over the Ouost from Oiartrcs, and its positiem was further im- 
proved by the exchange of certain lines with the Orli^ans company. 

The great railway systems of France are as follows : 

1. The Nord, which serves the rich mining, industrial and farming 
districts of Nord, Pas-dc-Calais, Aisne and Somme, connecting with 
the Belgian railways at several pomts. Its main line.s run from 
Paris to Calais, via Creil, Amiens and Boulogne, from Pans to Lille, 
\'ia Creil and Arras, and from I’aris to Maulicwge via Creil, Tenmier 
and St Quentin. 

^ 2. The Quest- Jltat, a combination of the West and state systems. 
'I'he former traversed Normandy m every dnrectioa and connected l^aris 
with the towjjs ot Brittany. Its chief lines ran trom Pans to Le Havre 
\'ia Mantes and Rouen, to Dieppe via liouen, to Cherbourg, to Gran- 
N’ille anxl to Bi ii st . The state railways served a laige portion of western 
h'rance, tlu-ir ehief lines being from Nantes via La KocheUe to Bor- 
deaux, and Iroin 13 ordoaux via Samtes, Niort and liaiiimur to Cbuj-tnes. 

3. Ihe Est, running Iroin Pans via Qialons atid Nancy to Avn- 

courl (for Strasshurg), via Tniyes and to Bt^ort and on Ma 

Basel to the Smut Ggtthiu*d, and vm Heims and .Meisidres to Longwy. 

4. Tlic Orleans, rimiung Irom I^ans to Ork'*«ns, and thence flerving 
Bordeaux via Tours, l^itiers ami AngooWwie, Nantes via Tours and 
Angers, and Montauban and Toulouse via Vierason and l.imoge.s. 

5. The Pans-Lyon-Mediterranee, connecting Paris with Marseilles 
via Morel , J^irodie, Dijott, MAeon and Lyons, and with Nimes via 
Moret, Newrs and rh'rmoTit-Femmd. It estaWistKvs communi- 
cation l>rtw(‘en France and Switzerland and Italy Mftcrm and 
C'uloz (for the Mt. Cenis Tmmel) and via Dijon and Pontarlier (for 
the Simploii), and also has la direct line along tJK' Mediterranean coast 
from Marseilles to Cetioa via Toulon and Nice. 

6. 'f'he Midi (Southern) has lines radiating from Toulou.se to 
Bordeaux via .\g<‘n, to Bayonne via Tarbes and Pan, and (o Cette via 
(?a.rca#sonne, Narbonne and Beziers. From Bordeaux there is also a 
direct line to Bayonne and Inin (for Madrid), and at the other end of 
the Pyreaei's a line leads from Narl>onne to Perpignan and Barcelona. 

The lollowing table, I’cterring to lines " of general interest," indi- 
cates the dcvelojm^i'nt ol raflwars after 18H*; : 


Year. 

Mileage. 

Kectititfi in 
'riiyiisufitki 
of L 

ExpoTiHcn hi 
Tiioiisftuib , 

oft. 

PassdTgflB 

jcarricd 

(icxxj'.s). 

Goods cairicd 
(jjjcK) Meteic 
ToniiO. 

1885 

18,650 

42..W 

23, .508 

214,4.51 

75,192 

1890 

20 ,RoO 

4 «,M 5 

24.239 

241,119 

92,506 

1895 

22,650 

5 P ,542 

27, .36.3 

348.852 

100,834 

IQOO 

23,818 1 

60,674 

32,966 

453.193 

126,830 

1904 

24.75.5 1 

00.589 1 

3 L 477 

433,913 

130.144 


Narrow gauge and normal gauge railways "of local interest 
covered 3905 m. in 1904. 


Commerce. 

After entering on a regime of free trade in i860 France gradu- 
ally reverted towards protection ; this system triumphed in the 
Customs Law of 1892, which imposed more or less considerable 
duties on imports — a law associated with the name of M. Moline. 
While raising the taxes both on agricultural products and majiu- 
factured goods, tbs law introduced, between France and all thf 
powers trading with her, relations different from those in the past. 
It left the government free either to apply to foreign countries 
the general tariff or to enter into negotiations with them for the 
application, under certain conditions, of a mininunm tarrffv 
The policy of protection was further accentuated 'by raising lihe 
impost on com from 5 to 7 francs per hectofitre (2} husbcls). 
This system, however, which is opposed by a powerful party, 
has at varioas tiines undetgonie modifications. On the one 4 iand 
it became necessary, m face of an inadequate harvest, to suspund 
in 1898 the application of the law on the import of corn. On 
the other hand, in order to oheok the decline of exports and 
ne u t r aliz e the harm ful effects of a prxdonged nigtnmg 
commercial treaty was in i8g6 concluded with Switzerland, 
carrying with it a reduction, in respect of certain articles, <sf 
the u^osts whidi had been fixed by the law of 1892. An accord 
was likewise in 1898 effected wkh Italy, which since i886 had 
been in a state of •oconomic Tupture with France, and in Jdly 
iSqgan accord was concludcd wrtih the United States of America. 
Almost all other countries, moreover, share in the benefit of the 
minimum tariff, and profit by the modifications it nu^y suo 
cessivety undergo. 

Being in the mam a self-supporting country France carries 
on most of her trade within her own borders, and ranks below 


Cornmerre, tn Mittims erf Pn tmds Sirriing. 



Gftnenil 

8pe*cial 

Impoiti:. 

Kxporu. 

Total. 

Imports. 

E.\ ports. 

Totul. 

i 1876-1880 

210*1 

175’3 


171*7 

1351 

30C.-8 

1 1881—1885 

224*1 

177-8 

401-9 

183-4 

* 35 -.3 

3 * 8*7 

1 1886-1890 

2o8*2 

179-4 

387-6 

168*8 

137*6 

306*4 

1891-1895 

205-9 

lyS’fc 

3 * 4-5 

163 0 

1^*8 

296*8 

1 1 896-1 yoo 

237*8 

20 T -0 


171*9 

1 150*8 

322*7 

' 1901-1905 

1 — 1.-^— . ' .. 

23313 

2275 

460-8 

182*8 

174*7 

357 '5 


Great Britain, Germany and the United Steites in volume of 
exterior trade. The latter is subdivided into general commerce, 
which includes all goods entering or leaving the coiuitT\", and 
special commerce, which includes import# for liome use and 
exports of home produce. The above taWe shows the develop- 
ments of French trade during the years from 1876 to 1905 by 
means of quinquennial averages. A permanent body (the com^ 
mission permanent des valei 4 i^s) fixes the average prices of the 


1 

Imports. 

lEaparts. 1 


Value 

(Thourands 

of 

I*cr cent 

of Total 
Valutt. 

Value 

(ItiousamU 

P«r cent 
of Total 
VaJjBc. 

Articles of Food — 





1886-1890 

58,856 

34’0 

30,830 

22*4 

' 1891-1895 

50,774 

30*9 

28,287 

21*1 

; i8< 16-11100 

42,488 

24*9 

27 , 83 « 

i8*6 

1901-1905 

33.^31 

i 8*4 

28,716 

16*5 

Raw Materials ' 





1 1886-1890 

85.778 

50*8 . 

33 r» 4 « 

24*6 

. i« 91 -i 895 

88,211 

. 54*3 

32,557 

24*4 

: IAJ96-I900 

101,727 

59*2 

40,060 

26*6 

1 11901-1905 

116,580 

63.8 

47,383 

27*1 

1 

1 Manufactured 

1 Articles 





1886-1890 

» 4.«5 

14*3 

72,917 

53*0 

' 1891-1895 

24,054 

14*8 

73,906 

54*5 

1896-4900 

27,330 

* 5*9 

83,270 

54*8 

I 1 901-1 90J 

3 < 4 i 554 

17-8 

98,582 1 

564 


1 includes horses, muioct and aaaes. 

Except certain manufactures which come under the caiegoiSf 
of articles of food. 
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Besides the above, Boulogne, the most importaxit fishing port in 
the country, Calais, Dieppe, Concamcau, Douamenez, 1-es Sables 
d'Oloune, Da Rochelle, Marennes and Arcachon are leading ports 
for the herring, sardine, mackerel and other coast > fisheries ol the 
ocean, while Cette, Agde and other Mediterranean ports are engaged 
in the tunny and anchovy fisheries. Sardine jireserving is an 
important industry at Nantes and other places on the west coast. 
Oysters are reared chiefty at Marennes, wliksh is the chief French 
market for them, and at Arcachon, Vannes, Oleron, Anray, Cancale 
and Cour9<?ulles. The total value of the 'produce of ■fi5lh€rie8 increased 
from 337,000 in 1892 to ^3, 2 39,000 in 1902. in 1902 the number 
of men employed in tiw home fisheries was 144,000, and the number 
of vt‘9sels 25,481 (tonnage 127,000) ; in the depp*«ea fisheries 10,300 
men and 430 vessels (tonnage 5 1,000) were employed. 

CommuMcatum&, 

l^oads . — ^Admirable highways known as routes nationdles and 
kept up at the expense of the state radiate irom Paris to the 
great towns of France. Averaging 52J ft. in breadth, they 
covered in 1905 a distance of nearly 24,000 m. The /^xole des 
Fonts et Chauss-ies at JParis is maintained by the government 
for the training of the engineers for the construction and upkeep 
of road.s and bridges. Each department controls and maintains 
the roittf'S depariemmiales, usually good macadamized roads 
connecting the cliief places within its limits and extending in 
IQ03 over 9700 in. The routes nationales and tlie routes ddpartc- 
men tales come under the category of la grande voirie Mid are 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Public Works. The 
urban and rural district roads, Covering a much greater mileage 
and classed as la peiiic voirie, are maintained cliicfly by the 
communes under the supervision of the Minister of Uic Interior. 

Waterways} — The waterways of France, 7543 m. in length, 
of which canals cover ^3031 m., are also classed under la grand c 
voirie', they are the property of tlic state, and for tlie most 
part are free of tolls. They are divided into two classes. Those 
of the first class, which comprise rather less than half the entire 
system, have a minimum depth of ft., with locks 126 ft. long 
and 17 ft. wide ; those of the second class are of smaller dimen- 
sions. Water traffic, which is chiefly in heavy merchandise, 
as coal, building materials, and agriculture and food produce, 
more than doubled in volume between 1S81 and 1905. The canal 
and river system attains its greatest utility in the north, nortli- 
east and north-centre of the country ; traflk is thickest along 
the Seine below Paris ; along the rh^ers and small canals of the 
rich departments of Norcl and i’as-de-Calais and alonp the Orse 
and the canal of St Quentin whereby they communicate with 
Paris ; along the cjinal from the Marne to tlie Rhine and the 
succession of waterways which unite it with tlie Oise ; along 
the Canal de I’Est (departments of Meuse and Arden;ics) ; 
and along the waterways uniting Paris witli the Saone at Chalon 
(Seine, ('anal du Ixiing, Canal dc Briarc, Lateral canal of the 
Loire and Canal du Centre) and along the Saome between Chalon 
and Lyons. 

la point of length the following are the principal canals : 

Miles. 


Est (imiluig Meuse with Moselle and Saone) . . 270 

From Nantes to Br St •. 225 

Berry (uniting Montlu^on with the canalized Ch^r 

and the Loire canal) 1O3 

Midi (Toulouse to Mediterranean via Beziers) ; see 

Canai 175 

Burgundy (uniting the Yonne and Saofie) . . .151 

Lateral canal of Txiire 137 

From Marne to Rhine (oft French territory) . . 131 

Lateral canal of Garonne 1^3 

Rhone to Rliine (on Frencli territory) . . . . J 19 

Nivemais (uniting Loire and Yonne) . . . .111 

Canal dt* la Somme ^ 97 

Centre (uniting Saone and Loire) Hi 

C^nai de I'Ourcq 67 

Ardennes (uniting Aisne and Canal de I’Est) . . 02 

From Rh6nc to Cette . . , ■ . . . *77 

Canal de la 14 ante Atarne 60 

St Quentin (uniting Scheldt with Somme and OSse) , 58 „ 


^ See the Guide ofjieiil de h newigoHon ifUirieurt issued by the 
ministry of public works (Paris, 1903). 
f 


The chief navigable rivers arc : 


r 

Total 

navigated 

Length. 

1 

h'irst Class 
Navigability. 

r 


Miles. 

Milos. 

Seine . . 


339 

293 

Aiane 

. . • . 

37 

37 

Marne 


114 

114 

Oise . , 


99 


Yonne 


67 

53 

Rhone 


3f^9 


Saone 


234 

1 234 

Adour 


72 

'21 

Garonne . 


289 

i 9O 

Dordogne . 


167 

: 26 

Loire 


452 

i 35 

Charon te . 


106 

1 lb 

Vilaine 


91 

i 31 

Escaiit (in 1 

France) . 

39 

1 39 

Scarpe 


41 

! 4T 

Lvs . 


45 

' 45 

Aa . . 


18 

1 


Railways . — The first important line in France, from Paris la 
Rouen, was constructed through the instrumentality of Sir 
Edward Blount (1809-1905), an English banker in Paris, who 
was afterwards for thirty years chairman of the Guest railway. 
After the rejection in 1838 of the government's proposals for the 
construction of seven trunk lines to be worked by the state, he 
obtained a concession for that piece of line on the terms that 
the French treasury' would advance one-third of the capital at 
3 % if he would raise the remaining two-thirds, half in France 
and haM in England. 'The contract for building the railwiiy was 
put in the hands of Thomas Brassey ; English navvies were largely 
employed on the work, and a number of English ei>gine-dri\ ers 
were employed when traffic was begun in 1843. A kw passed 
in 1842 laid the foundation of the pkn under which the railways 
have since been developed, and mapped out nine main lines, 
running from Paris to the frontiers and from the Mediterranean 
to the Rhine and to the Atlantic coast. Under it the cost of the 
necessary land was to be found as to one-third by the state and 
as to the Tc.srdue locally, but this arrangement proved unworkable 
and was abandoned in 1845, when it w^as settled that the state 
should provide the land and cx>nstruct tlu* earthworks and 
stations, the various companies which obtained concessions being 
left to make the permanent way, provide rolling stock and work 
the lines for certain periods. Construction proceeded under this 
law, but not with very satisfactory re.sults, and new arrange- 
ments had to be made between 1852 and 1857, when the railways 
were concentrated in the hands of six great companies, the 
Nord, the Est, the Quest, the Paris-Lyon-M^diterrance, the 
Orleans and tlie Midi. Each of these companies was allotted a 
definite sphere of influence, and was granted a cjono<i{5sion for 
ninety-nine years from its date of formation, the concessions 
thus terminating at various dates betWTcn 1950 and i960. In 
return for the privileges granted them the cxjmpanies undertook 
the construction out of their own unaided resources of 1500 m. 
of subsidiary lines, but the railway expenditure of the country at 
this period was so large that in a few years they found it impossible 
to raise the capital they required. In these circumstances the 
state agreed to guarantee the interest on the capital, the sums it 
paid in this way being regarded as advances to he reimbursed 
in the future with interest at 4 %, This measure proved success- 
ful and the projected lines w^ere completed. But demands for 
more lines were cxinstantly arising, and the existing companies, 
in view of their financial position, were disinclined to undertake 
their construction. T'he government therefore found itself 
obliged to inaugurate a system of direct subventions, not only to 
the old large companies, but also to new small ones, to encourage 
the development of branch and local lines, and local authorities 
were also empowered to contribute a portion of the required 
capital. The result came to be that many small lines were bqgun 
by companies that had not the means to complete^ them, and 
again the state had to come to the rescue. In 1878 it agreed to 
spend £^,000,000 im pucchasang and completing a number oi 
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Government and Administration, 

Central Government , — The principles upon which the French 
constitution is based are representative government (by two 
chambers), manhood suffrage, responsibility of ministers and , 
irresponsibility ot the head of the state. Alterations or modifica- 
tions of the constitution can only be effected by the National 
Assembly, consisting of both chambers sitting together ad }wc . , 
The legislati\^e power resides in those two chambers — the Senate . 
and the C'hambcr of Deputies ; the executive is vested in the 
president of the republic and the ministers. The members of ‘ 
both chambers owe their election to universal suffrage ; but the * 
Senate is not elected directly by the people and the Chamber of . 
Deputies is. 

The Chamber of ]>puties, consisting of 584 members, is* 
elected by the srrutin d'arrondissemeni (each elector voting for * 
one deputy) for a term of four years, the conditions of election, 
being as follows : Each arrondissement sends one deputy if its • 
population does not exceed 100,000, and an additional deputy* 
for every additional 100,000 inhabitants or fraction of that 
number. Every citizen of twenty-one years of age, unless subject, 
to some legal disability, such as actual engagement in military- 
service, bankrujitcy or condemnation to certain punishments,* 
has a vote, provided that he can prove a residence of six months’ 
duration in any one town or commune. A deputy must be a. 
iTench citizen, not under twenty-five years old. Each candidate 
must make, at least five days before the elections, a declaration* 
.setting forth in what constituency he intends to stand. He may 
only stand for one, and all votes given for him in any other than 
that specified in the declaration arc void. To secure election a 
candidate must at the first voting poll an absolute majority 
and a number of voles equal to one-fourth of the number of’ 
electors. If a second poll is necessary a relative majority is* 
.sufficient. 

'i'he Senate (see below. Law and Institutions) is composed of* 
.^00 memliers who must be French citizens at least forty years* 
of age. 'rhey are elected In' the scruiin de liste ” for a period of* 
nine years, and onc-third of the body retires every three years.. 
The department which is to elect a .senator when a vacancy* 
occurs is settl(‘d by lot. 

Both senators and deputies receive a .salary' of £600 per annum..* 
No meml)er of a family that has reigned in France is eligible for. 
either chamber. * * I 

Hills may be proposed either by ministers (in the name of the’ j 
president of the republic), or by private members, and may bey 
initiated in either chain b(T, but money-bills must be submitted, 
in the first place to the C’hamber of Deputies. Every bill is •first- 
examined by a committee, a member of which is chosen to' 
“ report ” on it to the chamber, after which it must go through] 
two readings {delihhations), before it is presented to the othec 
chamber. I'htUer hoijs<^ may pass a vote of no confidence in tho 
government, and in practice the go^'e^nment resigns in fare of 
the passing of such a vote by the deputies, but not if it is passed 
l)y the .Senate onlv. 'Ific chambers usually assemble in Jaruiary 
each year, and the ordinary session lasts not less than- five 
months ; usually it continues till July. There is an extraordmar}’- 
.session from October till Christmas. ‘ ] 

The president (sec below, Laiv and Institutions) is elected for 


seven years, by a majority of votes, by the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies sitting together as the National Assembly. Any 
French citizen may be chosen president, no fixed age being 
required. I'hc only exception to this rule is that no member of 
a r.oyal family w'hich has once reigned in Fraiic'e can be elected. 
The president receives 1,200,000 francs (£48,000) a year, half as 
salary, half for travelling e>q)enses and the charges incumbent 
uppn (he official representative of the country. Both the 
chambers are summoned by the president, who has the power of 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies with the assent of the Senate. 
When a change of Government occurs the president chooses a 
prominent parliamentarian as premier and president of the 
council This personage, who himself holds a portfolio, nominates 
the otl>er ministers, his choice being subject to the ratification of 
the chief of the .state. The ministerial council {conseil des 
ministres) is presided over by the president of the republic; 
less forjnal jncclings {conscih de cabinri) under the presidency of 
the premier, or -even of some other minister, are al.so held. 

The Tninisters, whether members of parliament or not, have 
the rigfit to sit in both chambers and Can address the house 
whenever they .choose, though a^minjstcr] may only \a)tc in the 
chamber of which he happens tf) be a member. 'J'here are twelve 
mmistrics 1* comprising those of justice ; finance ; war ; the 
inferiof ; marine ; colonies ; public instruction and fine arts ; 
foreign affairs;, commerce and industry j agriculture; public 
works; and labour and public thrift. Individual ministers 
are rej^ponsible- for all acts done in connexion with their own 
departtnents, and the body of ministers collectively is responsible 
for the general policy of the go^'ernment. 

The-council of state (conseil 4 ' Hat) is the principal council 
of* the -head of the state and his ministers, who consult it on 
vaViouS legislative problems, more ' particularly ’ on questions 
of , adnjiini.stration. It is divided for* dc.spatch of business into 
four sections, each of which corre.s|)onds to. a group of two or three 
ministerial departments, and is composeoi of (1) 32 councillors 

en service ordhiairc ” (comprising a vice-president and sectional 
presidents)^ and 19 councillors service extraordinaire i.c, 
gavernmerU officials who are deputed to. watch the interests of 
the ministerial departments to winch they belong, and in matters 
not concerned with tho.se departments* have a merely con- 
sultative p'osition ; (2) 32 mgiires des requHes \ (3) 40 auditors. 

-The. presidency of the council of sUte belongs cx officio to the 
minister of justice. 

•The theory of droit ad 7 nimstrc[tif the principle that 
aii ^ent of the government cannot be prosecuted or sued for 
acts relating to his administrative functions before the ordinary 
tribunals. Consequently there i.sa special system .of administra- 
tive jurisdiction for the trial’ of conieniieux administratif^^ or 
disputes in which the administration’ is ebneemed. The council 
of state is. the highest admjnistjative tribunal, and includes a 
special Section du conteniieux^l to .deal with judicial work of 
this nature. ... 

'Local Government , — France is divided into 86 administrative 
departments (including Corsica) or 87 if the Territory of Belfort, 
a -remnant of the Haut Rhin department, be included. These 
departments are subdivided into 362 arrondissements, 2911 
edntorts arid 36,222 communes. 


Departments, 

Capital Towns. • 

Ancient Provinces.^ 


Bourg . . , . * . • . 

Bourgogne (Bresse, Bugey, Valromey, Dombes). 

Aisne 

Laon - . • . 

Ilo-dc-l*Tance ; Picardie. .... 

Allif.r 

Moulins ' . 

Bonrbonnais. 

At.pks-Marittmes .... 

N ice 


ARnkcHE 

Privas . . , . • . 

Languedoc (Vivarais). 

Arukn.nes 

Mezi^res 

Champagne. 

Ariegf. 

Foix 

Foix ; Gascogne (Cous6rans), 

Aube 

Troyes 

Champagne ; Bourgogne. 

Aitdk 

Carcassonne 

Languedoc. 

1 Aveyron 

Rodez 

Guienne (Rouergue). 


1 The aciiirinistration of po.stR, telegraphs and telephone.? is assigned to the ministry of commerce and industry or to that of public 
•works. 

'•* The province or provinces named arc those out of which the department was chiefly formed. 
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Departmjents. 


Bassrs-Ali'Es 
Basses- Pyu^nees . 
Belfort, Territoire de 
B oti CHES^Ofl'KHONE 
Calvauos 

C ANTAL 
Ch A RENTE 
Charente-Inf^rieure 
C»ER 

CoRERZE . 

C6te-d’0r 
C^tes-du-Nord 
Cheese 

r>EUX-SfeVRES . 
Dordognr • 

Douws 
Dr^^me 
Eitre 

EtTRB-BT-LOXlt 
FlNjIS^fcRE 
Gaw 
Gbrs . 

GtRONCE . 
Walite-Garonne 
Havts-Loire . 
Hajljte-Marne 
Hautes-Alpes 
Haute-SaBne . 
Hautf.-Savoie 
HAU'llESrPYR^^Ba 

H Ay, TE' V ienne 
H^rault , 
Ille-et-Vilaine 
Inure 

iNOR^iST^LtOIRS: 

Isi^RE 
Jura . 

Landes . 

Loire 

Lqirb-I It»l?RIB u»E 
Lolrex 

Lqir-et^Cher . 

Lot . 

Lorr-E*p*GARONiwt 
IjualfanE . 
Maink-kt-Lowe 
Mancwe • 

Marne 
MAY ffNNE 

Me u rthe-et-Mosel] 
Mibuse •, 

Morbjuuan 
N ifeVRE . 

NoRD . • 

OSSB . 

0«iw« 

BAJi-Di^CALAlS 
Puy-DErD6ME . 
pYlrtN^ES-ORlEWTALES 

Rh^nx 

SaOne-et-Loire 
SA tRXKE- . 

Savoie 
Setne 

S£INiE*B1V>MARMX 

Seine- Inferieure 
Somme 

Tarn . . 

TARN-ET-GARONUlt 
Var . 

Vaucluee 
VendiEb • « 

I Vienne • • 

1 VoSCiES . • 

Yonne 

Corse (Corsica) 




Before 1790 France wj 
small military governments, 
however, to be distinguished 
feudal system. The great 


Capital Towns. 


Digne 
Pau . 

Belfort 
MarBeilles 
Caen . 

Aurillac 
Angouleme 
La Kochelle 
Bo urges 
luUe . 

Dijon 
St Bricuc 
Gu^ret 
N lort 
I’^rigueux 
Besan^on 
Valence 
^)vreux 
Chartres 
Quimper 
Nimcs 
Auch . 

Bordeaux 
TouJoum^ 

Le Puy 
Chaumont 
Gap . 

Vesoul 
Araiecy 
Tarbes 
Limoges 
Montpellier 
Reniios 
ClnltGauniux 
Tours 
Grenoble 
I.ons-le-Saunier 
Mou'hde-Mawan 
St>£tifinae 
NanU'S * 

Orleans * » 

Blois . . 

Cahors . • 

Agem . • • 

Monde • • 

Angers « 

St-L6 

QiAlons-sup-Marne 
Laval . • 

Nancy , ,, 

Bar-le-Duc * 

Vaimes . , 

Nevera . , 

LUle . . . 

Beauvais . 

AU;n9on • ,, 

Arras 

Clermont-Ferrand 

Perpfg(M^pi • 

Lyon ^ • 

Macon • * ■ 

L« Mans , «. , 

‘ Chamb^ry 
Poxift . . % 

Melun « « 

, Yfcsailleg „ ^ 

Rouen- ,, « 

Amiens • • 

Albi . . . 

Moatauban «l 

Braguignan • 

Avi^on ^ 

La KoebO'Sur-Yon 
Boitiurs. . • 

lipinal 

Auxerre . • 

AjReoio 


Ancient Pryvinctis. 


Provence. 

BiL'am ; Gascogne (Ba8se^Navaire« Soute^ Labcurd). 

Alsiico- 

Proveuc^. 

Normandie (Bessin, Bocage). 

Auvergne. 

Angoumois ; Sainton^. 

Auniti^; Saintongew 
Berry ; Bouxbonnais. 

Limoubin. 

Bourgogne (Dijonnais, Auxois). 

Bretagne. 

Marcire. 

Poitou. 

Guienne (Perigord). 

Franche-Comt6 ; Montb^liard, 

Dauphine. 

Normaaidio : Perch®. 

Orleancus ; Normandie, 

Bretagne. 

T^nguedoc. 

Gascogne (Astarac, Atwagnac). 

Guiunne (Bordelais, Bnzadais). 

Languedoc : Gascogne (Commmges). 

Languedoc (Velay) ; Auvergne Lyonnais, 

Champagne (Bassigny, Vallage). 

Dauphin^. 

FDafichtt'Gosit^. 

Gascogne. 

Limousin ; Marche, 

I.angiiedoc. 

Bretagne. 

Berry. 

Toumine. 

Dauphine, 

Franche-Comt^. 

Gaacogne (Landes, Chaioaac), 

T.yonnais. 

Bretagne. 

Orleanais (OrKanais proper, OfttUiais, Dunois), 
Orleanais. 

Guienne (Quercy). 

Guienne ; GasoogniN. 

Lang^uedoc (Govaiidan)*. 

Anjou. 

Normandie (Cotentin). 

Champagne, 

Maine ; Anjou. 

Lorraine ; Trois-Rv6ch6s, 

Lorraine (Barrois, Verdunois), 

Bretagne. 

Nivernais ; Orlifeaniais, 

Flandre ; HiauoiaAit. 

Slo-dw“F ranee. 

Normandie ; Percfie. 

Artois ; Pcardie, 

Auvergne. 

Rouasiiion ; Languedoc. 

Lyonnais ; Boaujolais. 

Bourgogne. 

Maine ; Anjou, 

i lo^de* France. 
le-de-Fraikce ; Champg^e« 

Ic-de- France, 

Normandie, 

Picard ie. 

Languedoc (Albigeois). 

Guienne ; Gascogne ; Languedoc. 

Pcovence, 

Comtat ; Venaissin ; Provence ; Prmcipaut6 d’Orange. 
Poitou. 

Poitou ; Touraine. 

Lorraine. 

Bourgogne ; Champagne, 

Corse. 


as divided into thirty-three great and seven 
often ooltod provinces, which arc, 
from the provinces formed under the 
governments were : Alsace, S^intonge 
and Angoumois, Anjou, Artois, Aunis, Auvergne, B6am and Navatre, 
Berry, Bonrbonnais, BowRogne (Bntgirndy), Bretagne (Brittany), 
Champagne, Dauphin6, Flandre, Foix, Franche-Comte, Guienne and 
Gascogne (Gascony), flc-de-Francc, Languedoc, Lintouein, I^rrainc, 
LyonnSls, Maine, Marche, Nivemais, Normandie, Orleanais, Picardie, 


Poitou, Provence, Roussillon, Touraine and Corse, The eight small 
governments were : Paris, Boulogne and Boulonnais, Le Havre, 
Sedan, Toulois, Pays Messtn and Verdunois and Saumurois, 

At the head of each department is a prefect, a political official 
nominated by the ministdr of the interior and appointed by the 
president, who acts as general agent of the^ government and 
representative of the central authority. To aid him the prefect 
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Im A general secretary a»d an advisory body {csnstR de pn% 
hctw(t), the members of which are appointed by the president, 
ivhich has jurisdiction in certain classes of disputes arising o^t 
si adnunistration and must, in certain oases, be consulted, 
llhmigh the prefect is not compelled to follow its advice. The 
pre^k sapejviees the execution of the laws ; has li^idc authowty 
ioregnicd to policing, public hygiene and relief of pauper children ; 
hias‘ the nomination of various subordinate officials ; and is in 
aorrespondence with the subordinate functionaries in his depart- 
tnent, to whom he transmits the orders and instructions of the 
;50vcrmnenit. Although the management of local affairs is in the 
ijands. of the prefect his power with regard to these is checked 
by a deliberative body known as the gerjeral council (conseil 
g«MrW). This council, which consists for the most part of 
biaainesB and professional men, is elected by universal suffrage, 
each canton in the department contributing one member. The 
general council controls the departmental administration of 
the prefect, and its decisions on points of local government are 
usuaMy fkml. It assigns its cpiota of taxes to each 

arrondissement, authorizes the sale, purchase or exchange of 
departmental property, superintends the management thereof, 
authoriaes the construction of new roads, railways or canals, 
and advbos on matters of local interest. Political questions 
are rigorously excluded from its dieliberations. The general 
council, when not sitting, is represented by a permanent delega- 
tion {commssimi dipari^meniolt). 

As the prefect in the department, so the sub-prcfoct in the 
axrondissfiment, though with a more limited power, is the 
representative of the central aiithority. He is assisted, and in 
some degree controlled, in his work by the district council 
{conseii d' arrondissement)^ to which each canton sends a member, 
chosen by universal suffrage. As the arrondissoment has neither 
property nor budget, the principal business of the council is 
to allot to each commune its share of the direct ttwees imposed 
on the arrondissement by the general council. 

The canturt is purely an administrative division', containing, 
on an average, about twelve communes, though some exceptional 
communes are big enough to contain more than one canton. 
It is the scat of a juetice of the peace, and is the electord unit for 
the general council and the district council. 

The communes, vaiydng greatly in area and population, are the 
administrative units in France. The chief raagintrate of the 
commune is the mayor {maire)^ who is (i) the agent of the 
central government and charged as such with the local promulga- 
tion and execution of the general laws and decrees of the country ; 
(2) the executive head of the municipality, in which capacity 
lie supei^^ises the police, the revenue and public works of the 
commune, and acts as the representative of the corporation in 
general. He also acts as registrar of births, deaths and marriages, 
iind officiates at civil marriages. Mayors are usually assisted 
by deputies (adjoints). In a commune of 2500 inhabitants or 
less there is one deputy ; in more populous communes there 
may be more, but in no case must the number excoed twelve, 
except at Lyons, where as many as seventeen ore allowed. Both 
mayors a«id deputy mayors are elected by and f!»om among 
raembers of the municipal council for four years. This body 
consists, according to the population of the commune, of from 
10 to 36 members, elected for four years on the principle of the 
scruitn de li^te by Frenchmen who have reached the age of 
twenty-one years and have a six months’ residence qualification. 

The local affairs of the commune are decided by the municipal 
council, and its decisions become operative after the expiration 
of a month, save in matters which involve interests transcending 
those of the commune. In such coses tlie prefect must approve 
them, and in some cases the- sanction of the general cxiuncil 
or even ratification by the president is necessary. The council' 
also chooses communal delegates to elect senators ; and draws 
up the list of repartiteurs, whose function is to settle how the 
commune’s share of direct taxes shall' be allotted among the 
taxpayers. The sub-prefect then selects from this list ten of 
whom ho approves for the post. The meetings of the council' 
ate open to the public. 


Justice. 

The ordinary judicial system of France comprises two classes 
of courts.: (i) civil and ctiflainal, (2) special, mclu4ing courts 
dealing only with purely commercial cases ; in addition there 
are the administrative courts, including bodies, the Conseil 
d’^ltat and the Conscils de Prefecture, which deal, in their 
judicial capacity, with cases coming under the droit administraiij . 
Mention may also be made of the Tribunal dea Confiits, a special 
court whose function it is to decide which is the competent 
tribunal when an administratkm and a judicial court bo^ 
claim or refuse to deal with a given case. 

Taking the first class of courts, whicli have both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, the lowest tribunal in the system is that of 
the ;»gf de- padx. 

In each canton is a ju^e dc paix, who in his capacity as a civil 
judge takes: cognizance, without appeal, of disputes where the 
amount sought to be recovered does not exceed £12 in value. 
Where the amount exceeds £12 but not £24. an appeal hes from 
his decisioa to the court of first instance. In some particular 
cases where special promptitude or local knowledge is necessary, 
as disputes between hotelkeepers and tEovdlers, and the like, 
ho haul jurisdiction (subject toj appeal to the court of first instance) 
up. to £60. He haa also. a. ertmitml jurisdiction in emtraveniions, 
i.e. breaches of law pianishable by a fine nut exceeding 12s. 
or by imprisQimiQDt noit exceeding five days. If the sentence 
be one of impoisonmeot or the fine exceeds 45., appeal lies to the 
court of first instance. It is an important function, of the juge 
de paix to endeavour to reconcile disputants who come before 
him, and no suit eao be brought before the court of first instance 
until he has endeavoured without success to bring the parties to 
asL agreement. 

Triitunam de premme insiamce, also Cfdled iribunaux 
dtanrondissamenty of which there is one in every arrondissement 
(with few exceptions), besides serving as courts of appeal from 
the fuges de patx have an ori^al lurisotietbn in matters civil 
and criminal. The court conaists of a preskimt, one or more 
vice-presidents and a variable number of judges. A peocureur, 
Of public prosecutor, is abo attached to eadi court. In civil 
matters the tribunal lakes cognizance oi acliona relating to 
pjeraooal property to the vedite of £6 q, and actions relating to 
land to tho value oi 60 fr. {£2 : 8a.) per annum. When it deals 
with matters involiymg larger sums an appeal lies to the courts 
of appeal. In penaiL cases its jurisdietton extends to all offences 
of the class known as dilits — offences punishable by a more 
serious penalty than the contravcnitbns deah with by the 
juge de paix, but not entailing such heavy pendtios. as the code 
applies to ertmes, with which the assize courts (see below) 
d^. When sittiiDg in its capacity as a criminal court it is 
known as the tribunal ctmeeiionnel. Its judgments are in- 
variably subject m these matters to appeal l^fore the court 
of appeuL 

Tlicre are twenty^ courts of appeal (cours d'appot), to each 
of which ai« attadttd front one to> finro departraeats. 

Cowrs cf Appel, DepartmeRts depending on- them. 

Paris . . . Seine, Aabe, Enfe-et-Loir, Marne, Sekie^t^Mame, 

3cij»-et-‘Oi3e, Yonne. 

Agan „ . . LqU iMVi-et-Oaronxw- 

Aix . . . Baescs-Alpt's, Alpes-Maritimes, Bouches-du-Rhbne, 

Vac. 

Amibns . . Aitme, Oise, Somme. 

Ansioibs . . Mauie-et>'Lauie, Mayeonev fiaethe* 

Bahtia . , . Corse. 

Bjesancojj , . Doubs, Jura, Haute-Saone, Tenritoire doBeUoxti 

Borukattx . Charente, Dordogne, Gironde, 

Bovroes . . Cher, Indre, liitvre. 

Cabn . . . Calvados, Mancfae;, Orne. 

Chambi^ry . Savoie, Haute-Savoie. 

. . . Colo-d’Or, Haute-Marue, Sa 6 njBret-l 4 >ire« 

Douai , . . Nord, Pas-de-Calais. 

Grt-nowle . . Hautes-AlpeH, Drdme, I-a^e, 

LiMtooEs . . Corrfeie, Creu-se, Haute- Vienne, 

I.voNS , . Ain, loire, Rhone. 

MoNTracLiB* . Aude, Avevroii, Herault, Pyreneos-Orientafes. 
Nancy . . . Meiir.the-et Moselle, Meuse, Vosges, Ardcimes. 

NImbs • • , Ard^he, Gard, Lor^, Vaucluse, 
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Cours d’Appel. Departments depending on them. 

Orleans . . Indre-et-Loire, Loir-et'Cher, Loiret. 

Pau . , . Landes, Busses Pyrenees, H antes- Pyr6n6es. 

Poitiers , . Charente-lnfeneiirc, Deux-S6vres, Vendee, Vienne. 

Hennbs 0 . C6tes-du-Nord, Finist^re, Ille-et-Vilaine, Loire- 

Inferieure, Morbihan. 

Riom . • . Allier, Cantal, lluute-Loire, Puy-dc-D6me. 

Rouen . . . Eure, Seiiie-lnfeneure. 

Toulouse . . Ari6ge, Haute-Garonne, Tam, Tarn-et-Garonne, 

At the head of each court, which is divided into sections 
{chambres)j is a premier president. Each section {chamhre) con- , 
sists of a president de chamhre and four judges (rmiseillers). 
Procureurs-^Mraux and avoeats-gimeraux are also atttiched to 
the parquet, or permanent official staff, of the courts of appeal. 
The principal function of these courts is the hearing of appeals 
both civil and criminal from the courts of first instance ; only in 
some few cases (e.g, discharge of bankrupts) do they exercise an 
original jurisdiction. One of the sections is termed the chambre 
des mises en accusation. Its function is to examine criminal 
cases and to decide whether they shall be referred for trial to the 
lower courts or the cours d' assises. It may also dismiss a case on 
grounds of insufficient evidence. 

The cours d' assises are not separate and permanent tribunals. 
E^rery three months an assize is held in each department, usually 
at the chief town, by a conseiller, appointed ad hoc, of the court 
of appeal upon which the department depends. The cour 
d' assises occupies itself entirely with offences of the most serious 
type, classified under the penal code as crimes, in accordance 
with the severity of the penalties attached. The president is 
assisted in his duties by two other magistrates, who may be 
chosen either from among the conseillers of the court of appeal 
or the presidents or judges of the local court of first instance. 
In this court and in this court alone there is always a jury of 
twelve. They decide, as in England, on facts only, leaving the 
application of the law' to the judges. The verdict is given by a 
simple majority. 

In all criminal prosecutions, other than those coming before 
the juge de paix, a secret prelimanary investigation is made by 
an official called a juge d' instruction. He may either dismiss 
the case at once by an order of “ non-lieu,” or order it to be 
tried, when the prosecution is undertaken by the procureur 
or procureur - general. This process in some degree corre- 
sponds to the manner in which English magistrates dismiss a 
case or commit the prisoner to quarter sessions or a.ssizes, but 
the powers of the juge dHnstrnction are more arbitrary and 
absolute. 

The highest tribunal in France is the cour de cassation, sitting 
at Paris, and consisting of a first president, three sectional 
liresidents and forty -five conseillers, with a ministerial staff 
{parquet) consisting of a procureur-gmeral and six advocates-' 
general. It is divided into three sections : the Chambre des 
Requetes, or court of petitions, the civil court and the criminal 
court. The cour de cassation can review the decision of anv 
other tribunal, except administrative- courts. Criminal appeals 
usually go straight to the criminal section, while civil appeals are 
generally taken before the Chambre des Requetes, wiiere tliey 
undergo a preliminary examination. If the degiand for re- 
hearing is refused such refusal is final ; but if it is granted the 
case ii then heard by the civil chamber, an 3 after argument 
cassation (annulment) is granted or refused. The' Court of 
Cassation does not give the ultimate decision on a case ; it 
pronounces, not on the question of fact, but on the legal principle 
at issue, or the competence of the court giving the original 
decision. Any decision, even one of a cour d'assises, may be 
brought before it in the last resort, and may be casse — annulled. 
If it pronounces cassation it remits the case to the hearing of a 
court of the same order. 

Commercial courts itribunaux de commerce) are established in 
all the more important commercial towns to decide as expediti- 
ously as possible disputed points arising out of business trans- 
actions. They consist of judges, chosen, from among the leading 
merchants, and elected by commergants patentes depuis cinq ans, 
i.e. persons who have held the licence to trade (see Finance) for 
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five years and upwards. In the absence of a tribunal de commerce 
commercial cases come before the ordinary tribunal d'arrondisse- 
ntent. 

In important industrial towns tribunals called conseils de 
prud'hommes are instituted to deal with disputes between 
employers and employees, actions arising out of contracts of 
apprenticeship and the like. They are composed of employers 
and workmen in equal numbers and are established by decree of 
the council of state, advised by the minister of justice. The 
minister of justice is notified of the necessity for a conseil de 
prud'hommes by the prefect, acting on the advice of the 
municipal council and the Chamber of Commerce or the 
Chamber of Arts and Manufactures. The judges are elected 
by employers and workmen of a certain standing. When the 
amount claimed exceeds £12 appeal lies to the tribunaux 
d'arrondissement. 

Police. — Broadly, the police of France may be divided into 
two great branches-^administrative police {la police admini- 
strative) judicial police (la police judiciaire), the former having 
for its object the maintenance of order, and the latter charged 
with tracing out offenders, collecting the proofs, and delivering 
the presumed offenders to the tribunals charged by law with 
their trial and punishment. Subdivisions may be, and often are, 
named according to the particular duties to which they are 
assigned, as la police politique, police des moeurs, police sanitairc, 
&c. The officers of the judicial police comprise the juge de paix 
(equivalent to the English police magistrate), the maire, the 
commissaire de police, the gendarmerie and, in rural districts, the 
gardes champHres and the gardes joresiiers. Gardiens de la paix 
(.sometimes called sergents de ville, gardes de villc or agents de 
police) are not to be confounded with the gendarmerie, being a 
branch of the administrative police and corresponding more or 
less nearly with the English equivalent “ police constables.” 
which the gendarmerie do not, although both perform police 
dutv. The gendarmerie, however, differ from the agents or 
gardes both in uniform and in the fact that they are for the 
most part country patrols. "Jbe organization of the Paris police, 
which is typical of that in other large towns, may be outlined 
briefly. The central administration (administration centralc) 
comprises three classes of functions wliich together constitute 
la police. First there is the office or cabinet of the prefect for the 
general police (la police gen* rale), with bureaus for various 
objects, such as the safety of the president of the republic, the 
regulation and order of public ceremonies, theatres, amusements 
and entertainments, &c. ; .secondly, tlie judicial police (la police 
judiciaire), with numerous bureaus also, in constant communica- 
tion with the courts of judicature ; thirdly, tlie adminii^trative 
police (la police administrative) including bureaus, which super- 
intend navigation, public carriages, animals, public health, &c. 
Concurrently with these divisions there is the municipal police, 
which comprises all the agents in enforcing ptiiice regulations in 
the streets or public thoroughfares, acting under the orders of a 
chief (chej de la police mmneipale) with a central bureau. 'I’he 
municipal police is divided into two principal branches— the 
service in uniform of the agents de police and the service out of 
uniform of inspecteurs de police. In Paris the municipal police 
are divided among the twenty arrondissements, which the 
uniform police patrol (see further Paris and Police). 

Prisons. — The prisons of France, some of them attached to the 
ministry of the interior, are complex in their classification. It 
is only from the middle of the 19th century that close attention 
has been given to the principle of individual separation. Cellular 
imprisonment was, however, partially adopted for persons 
awaiting trial. Central prisons, in which prisoners lived and 
worked in association, had been in existence from the gfimmence- 
ment of the 19th century. These prisons received all sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment, the long-term convicts going to 
the bagnes (the great convict prisons at the arsenals of Rothefort, 
Brest and Toulon), while in 1851 transportation to penal colonies 
was adopted. In 1869 and 1871 commissions were appointed to 
inquire into prison discipline, and as a consequence of the report 
of the last commission, issued in 1874, the^ principle of cellular 
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confinement was put in operation the following year. There 
were, however, but few prisons in France adapted for the cellular 
system, and the process of reconstruction has been slow. Tn 
1898 the old Pans prisons of Grande-Roquette, Saint-Pilagie 
and Mazas were demolished, and to replace them a large prison 
with 1500 cells was erected at Fresnes-Es-RungR. There are 
(1) the tnaison d* arret ^ temporary places of durance in every 
arrondissement for persons charged with offences, and those 
sentenced to more than a year’s imprisonment who are awaiting 
transfer to a maison centrale ; (2) the maison dc jtfsfire, often part 
and parcel of the former, but only existing in the assize court 
towns for the safe custody of those tried or condemned at the 
assizes ; (3) departmental prisons, or maisons de rnrredmi, for 
summary con>’ictions, or those sentenced to less than a year, or, 
if provided with suflicient cells, those amenable to separate con- 
finement ; {4) maisnm ccntrald; and phiicnriers a^jicolcs, for all 
sentenced to imj)risonment for more than a year, or to hard 
labour, or to those condemned to travaux fords for offences com- 
mitted in prison. There are eleven maisons ccutralcSy nine for 
men (Loos. Clairvaux, Beaulieu, Poissy, Melun, Fontevrault, 
'rhouars, Riom and Nimes) ; two for women (Rennes and 
Montpellier). The p/nitrnners agriroles only differ from the 
tnaisons centrales in the matter of regime ; there are two — at 
Castelluccio and at Chiavari (Corsica). There are also re- 
formatory establishments for juvenile offenders, and depots de 
surete for prisoners who are travelling, at places where there are 
no other prisons. For the penal settlements at a distance from 
France see Deportation. 

Finance. 

At the head of the financial organization of France, and 
exercising a general jurisdiction, is the minister of finance, 
who co-ordinates in one general budget the .separate budgets 
prepared by his colleagues and assigns to each ministerial 
department the sums necessary for its expenses. 

The financial year in France begins on the ist of January, 
and the budget of each financial year must be laid on the table 
Butt et Deputies in the course of the ordinary 

“ * session of the preceding year in time for the discussion 

upon it to begin in October and be concluded beiore the 31 st of 
December. It is then submitted to a special commi.ssiun of the 
Chamber of 1 deputies, elected for one year, who appoint a general 
reporter and one or more special reporters for each of the minis- 
tries. When the (liamber of Deputies lias voted the budget it 
is submitted to a similar course of procedure in the Senate. 
\\'hen the budget has passed both chambers it is promulgated by 
the president under the title of Loi des finances. In the event of 
its not being voted before the 31st of December, recourse is had 
to the system of provisional twelfths ” {douziemes pnwisoires\ 
whereby the government is authorized b}^ parliament to incur 
expenses for one, two or three months on the scale of the previous 
yt^ar. The expenditure of the government has several times 
been regulated for as long as six months upon this system. 

In each dopartnient an official collector {Tresoricr paveur ghii-ral) 
receives the taxes and pul»lic revenue collected therein and accounts 
Taxatioa. them to I he central authority in T’aris. In view of his 
res])onRihihtie.s he has, before appointnient, to pay a large 
deposit to the treasury. Be.sides receiving l«\xe.s, they pay the 
[creditors of the state in their departments, conduct all opcrations 
iiffeclmg departmental loans, huy and .sell government stock (revtos) 
:)n behalf of individuals, and conduct certain hanking operations. 
The tYhorier nearly always lives at the chief town of the department, 
ind i.s assisted by receveur partietdier des finances in each arrondisse- 
inent (except tlial in wdiich the trrsorier himself resides), j'rom the 
yexeveuY is demanded a S(‘curitv eciual to five times his total income. 
J'hc direct taxes are actually collected by pererptenrs. In the 
:ommune an official known as the receveur tnunictpal receives all 
moneys due to it, and, subject to the authorization of the mayor, 
makes all payments due from it. In communes with a revenue 
less tlian /2400 the pcrcepteur fulfils the functions of rccevettr 
muniripnl, but a special official may be appointed in communes 
tvith large incomes. 

The direct taxes fall into two classes, (i) Impdts de repartition 
[apportionment), the amount to be raised being fixed in advance 
innually and then apportioned among the di’partments. They 
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include the land tax,' the personal and habitation lax {contribution 
pcrsonnelle‘niobilidre), dind. door and w-indow t;. .. (2) Impdts de 
quoitte, which are levied directly on the individual, w'ho pays his 
quota according to a fixed tariff. These comprise the tax on 
buildings ' and the trade-licence tax {impat des patentes). Ee.sides 
these, certain other taxes {taxes assiinilves ait.\ uniiribuiiutis dnectvs) 
are included under the heading of direct taxation, e.g. the tax on 
property in mortmain, dues for the venficalion of weights and 
measures, the tax on royalties from mines, on horses, mules and 
carriages, on cycles, tS:c. 

The land ta.% falls upon land not built upon in jiroportion to its net 
yearly revenue. It is collected m accordance with a register of 
property {cadastre) drawn up lor the most part in the first half of the 
19th century, dealing wuth every piece of property in France, and 
giving its extent and value and the name of the owner. The re- 
sponsibility of keeiung this register accuiate and up to date is divided 
between the state, the departments and the comnuiiios, and involves 
a special service and stall ol experts. The budding tax consists of a 
levy of 3 -20 % of the rental value of the pio])erty, and is charged 
upon the owner. 

The personal and habitation tax consists in fact of two different 
taxes, one imjiosmg a fixed rajulatioii cliaige on all citizens alil.t; 
of every department, the charge, however, varying according to tlie 
department iroin 1 fc. 50 c. (i.s. 3d.) to 4 ics. 30* c. (3s. 9d.), the other 
levied on every occujner of a furnished house or of apartments in 
proportion to its rental value. 

1 he tax on doors and mndows is levied in each case according to the 
number ol apertures, and is fixed with relerenee to population, tin* 
iiihabitaiilb of the more jiopiilous paying more than those of the less 
populous communes. 

The bade-luence tax {impot des patentes) is imposed on every person 
carrying on any l)iisiness wliatever ; it affecis professional men, 
bankers and manulacturers, as well as w liole.sale and retail traders) 
and consists ol (1) a fixed duty levied not on actual profits but wuth 
reference to the extent of a business or calling as indicated by number 
of employes, population of the localitv and other considerations. 
(2) An asse.ssment on the letting value of the premises m winch a 
busines.s or protession is earned on. 

I'lie administrative staff mclucle.s, for the purpose of computing the 
individual quotas of the direct taxes, a director as.sisted by lontrdlems 
in each department and subordinate to a central authority in Pans, 
i\\o direction generalc des contributions dircctcs. ’ 

The mdiifcl taxes compri.se th(' charges on registration, stamp.s ; 
customs ; and a group of taxe.s sjiccially described as “ indirect 
taxes. ’ ’ 

Registration {enregistvement) duties are charged on the transfer of 
property in the way of business (4 Utre oiUieux) ; on changes in 
ownership effected in the way of donation or succession {d title 
giatuit), and on a variety of" other transactions which must be 
registered according to law. The revenue Irom stamps includi's 
as Its chief items the returns Jrom stamped jiaper, stamps 011 
goods traffic, securities and .share certihcates and receipts and 
cheques. 

The Direction generalc de Venregistrement, des domaines et du timbre^ 
comprising a central depart men! and a director and .staff ol agents 
m each department, comlunes the administration of state properly 
(not including forests) with the exaction of regi.stration and stamp 
duties. 

The Customs (douane), at one time only a branch of the administra- 
tion of i\\Q lontributions indirectes, were organized in 1809 as a special 
sendee. The central office at Pans consists of a dirccteur genii at 
and two adniinistrateitrs, nominated by thi' president of the republic. 
The.se officials form a council of administration presided over by the 
miiiister of finance. The .service in the departments comprises 
biigades, which are actually engaged in guarding the frontiers, and a 
clerical staff {service dc bureau) entru.sled with the collection of the 
duties. There are twenty-four districts, each under the control of a 
direricur^ as.sisted by msjiectors, .sub-inspectors and other officials. 
The chief towns of these districts are Algiers, Bayonne, Besani^on, 
Bordeaux, Boulogne, Brest, Chambery, Charlevillc, Dunkirk, 
Kpinal, l.a Rochelle, Le Havre, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, Montpellier) 
Nancy, Nantes, Nie<‘, Perpignan, Rouen, St-Malo, Valenciennes* 
There is also an official performing the functions of a director at 
Bastia, in ('orsica. 

The group sjiecially de.scribcd as indirect taxes includes those on 
alcohol, wine, beer, eider and other alcoholic drinks, on passenger 
and goods traffic by railway, on licences to distilliTs, spirit -sellers, 
tS:c., on salt and on sugar of home manufacture. The collection of 
these excise duties as well as the sale of matches, tobacco and gun- 
powder to retailers, is assigned to a special service in each department 
subordinated to a central administration. To tlic above taxes 
mu.st be added the tax on Stock Exchange transactions and the tax cf 
q % on dividends from stocks and shares {other than state loans), 
btlicr main sources of revenue are : the domains and forests 
managed by the state ; government monopolies^ comprising tobacco, 
matches, gunpowder ; posts ^ telegraphs^ telephones ; and state 


' The tax on land {propriitis non bdtics) and that on buildings 
{propriiUs bdiies) are incluaed under the head of contribution foncUre^ 
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railways. An administrative tribunal called the cour des comftes 
subjects the accounts of the state's financial agents {irisorters- 
pfiveutSy fecoveurs of registration fees, of customs, of mdirect taxes, 
&c.) and of the communes ^ to a close investigation, and a vote of 
definitive settlement is finally passed by parliament. The Cour des 
Compteij, an ancient tribunal, was abolished in 1791, and reorganized 
bv Napoleon 1. m 1807. It consists of a pre'^'clent and 110 other 
officials, assisted by 25 auditors. All these are nominated for life 
by the president of the republic. Besides the accounts of the state 
and of the communes, these of charitable institutions ^ and training 
colleges^ and a great variety of other public establishments are 
scrutinized by the Cour des Comptes. 

The following table shows the rapid growth of the state revenue of 
France during the period 1875-1905, the figures for the spt^cified years 
representing millions of pounds. 


1875- 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895- * 

Average 

1896-1900. 

Average 

1901-1905. 

108 

II8 

122 1 

129 

1.17 1 

144 

147 


Of the revenue in 1905 (150J million pounds) the four direct taxes 
produced approximately 20 millions. Other principal items of 
revenue were : Registration 25 milhons, stamps 7^ millions, customs 
18 millions, inland revenue on liquors i 6 h millions, receipts from the 
tobacco monopoly 18 millions, receipts from post officn loA millions. 

Since 1875 the expenditute of the state has passed through con- 
siderable fluctuations. It reached its maximum in 1883, descended 
E e di- 1889, and since then has continuously in- 

formerly the custom to divide the credits 
“ * voted for the discharge of the public services into two 
heads — the ordinary and extraordinary budget. The ordinary 
ljudget of expenditure was that met entirely by the produce of the 
taxes, while the extraordinary budget of expenditure was that which 
had to be incurred either in the way of an immediate loan or in uid 
of the funds of tlie floating debt. The policy adopted after 1890 
of incorporating in tlie ordinary budget the expenditure on war, 
marine and public works, each under its own head, rendered the 
" extraordinary budget ” obsolete, but there are still, besides the 
ordinary budget, budgets annexes^ comprising the credits voted to 
certain establishments under state supervision, e.g. the National 
Savings Bank, state railways, &c. The growth of the expenditure 
ol France is shown in the followmg summary figures, which represent 
millions of pounds. 


1875. 

i88u. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895* 

Average 

i8()(>-I900. 

_ , _ . 

Average 

1901-1905. 

1 “7 

LI .5 

130 

L 32 

137 

143 

147 


The chief item of expenditure (which totalled 148 million pounds 
in 1905) is the service of the public debt, which in 1905 cost 48 J 
million pounds sterling. Of the rest of the sum assigned to the 
ministry of finance (59J millions in all) 8^ millions went in the ex- 
pense of collection of revenue. Tlie other ministries with the largest 
outgoings were the ministry of war (the expenditure Of which rose 
from 25^ millions in 1895 to over 30 millions in 1905), the ministry 
of marine (lo^ millions in 1895, over 12^ millions in 1905), the ministry 
oi public works (with an expenditure in 1905 of over 20 miilion.s, 
10 millions of wliich was assigned to posts, telegraphs and telephones) 
and the ministry of public instruction, fine arts and public worship, 
tlie expenditure on education having risen from*^J millioi^s in 1895 
to 9.J millions in 1905. 

Public Debt . — The national debt of ’France is the heaviest of any 
country in the world. Its foundation was laid early in the 15th 
century, and the continuous wars of succeeding centuries', combined 
with tiic extravagance of the monarchs, as well as delibci'ate di.s- 
regard of financial and economic conditions, increased it rit an alarm- 
ing rate. The duke of Sully carried out a revision in 1604, find other 
attempts were made by RIazarin and Colbert, but the extravagances 
of Louis XV. swelled it again heavily. In 1764 the national debt 
amounted to 2,360,000,000 livres, and the annual change to 93,000,000 
livres. A consolidation was eflectcd in 1793, hut the lavish issue of 
assignats {q.v.) destroyed whatever advantage might have accrued, 
and the debt was again dealt with by a law of the 9th of Vend6miaire 
year VI. (27th of September 1797), the annual interest paid yearly 
to creditors then amounting to 40,216,000 francs (/i, 600, 000). 
During the Directory a sum of ^250,000 was added to the inteicst 
charge, and by 1814 this annual charge had risen to ;^2,53o,ooo. 
This large increase is to be accounted for by the fact that during the 
Napoleonic regime the government steadily refused to issue in- 
convertible paper currency 01? to meet war expenditure by borrowing. 
The following table shows the increase of the funded debt since 

i&i4.« 


^ With revenues of over /1200. 

* For a history of the French debt, see C. F. Bastablc, Public 
Finance (1903), 


Date. 

Nominal -Capital 
(Millions of £). 

Interest 
(Millions of £). 

April I, 1814 . , . 

50 f 

2i 

April I, 1830 . . . 

177 

8 

March i, 1848 . . . 
January i, 1852 . . . 

2384 

9 i 

22o| 

9} 

„ 1871 . . . 

498} 

154 

„ 1876 . . . 

796} 

' 30 

1887 . . . 

986j 

344 

„ i 8*>5 . • • 

1038I ^ 

324 

„ 1905 . . . 

1037I 

31 

The French debt as constituted in 1905 was made up of funded 


debt and floating debt as follows : 


Funded Debt. 

Perpetual 3 % rentes £'888,870,400 

Terminable 3 % rentes 148,490,400 


Total of funded debt /i, 037, 360, 800 

Guarantees to railway companies, &c. (in 

capital) 

Other debt in capital 


Pluating Debt. 

Exchequer liills 

Liabilities on behalf of communes and public 
estabhshments, including departnuMital 

services 

Deposit and current accounts of Caisse des 
depots, (Jtc., including savings banks . 
Caution money of Tr^soners payeurs-geiieraux 
Other liabilities 


£89,724,080 
4(), 800, 840 


£9,923,480 


17.366,520 

15,328,840 

1,431,680 

6,456,200 


Total of floating debt Z5^’»5^^6,72o 

Departmental P inanccs, —"Rvidry department has a budget of its 
own, which is prepared and presented by the prefeot, voted by tlie 
departmental council and a])provcd by decree of tlie president ol the 
republic. The ordinary receipts include the revenues from the 
property of the department, tlie produce ol additional (fuitimes, 
which are levied in cvmjunction with the direct taxes lor the main- 
tenance of both departmental and communal linanceb, state siiii- 
vcntions and contributions of the communes towards certain branches 
of poor relief and to maintenance of roads. Tlie chief expenses of the 
departments are the care of pauper children and lunatics, the 
maintenance of liigh-roads and the service of the departmental debt. 

Communal Finances . — Tlie budget of Uie commune is j.rej.ared 
by the mayor, voted hy the municipal council and approved by the 
prefect. But in commum's the n^veniies of which e‘xceed £120,000, 
tlie budget is always submitted to the president of the republic. 
The ordinary revenues include the produce of " additional centimes " 
allocated to communal purposes, the rents and profits of communal 
property, sums produced l>y municipal taxe.s and dues, concessions 
to gas, water and other companies, and by the octrot [q.v.) or duty 
on a variety of articles imported into the commune lor local con- 
sumption. The repairing Of highways, the upkeep of public build- 
ings, the support ol public education, the remuneration of numerous 
officials connected with the collection of state taxes, the keeping 
of the cadastre^ (See., constitute the principal objects of communal 
expenditure. 

Both the departments and the communes have couLsiderable 
public debts. The departmental debt m 1904 stood at 24 million 
pounds, and the communal debt at 153 million pounds. (R, Tr.) 


Army. 

Recruiting and Strength . — Universal compulsory service was 
adopted after the disasters of 1870-1871, though in principle 
it had been established by Marshal NieTs reforms a few years 
before that date. The most important of the recruiting laws 
passed since 1870 are those of 1872, 1889 and 1905, the last 
the “ loi de deux ans ” which embodies the last efforts of the 
French war department to keep pace with the ever-growing 
numbers of the German empire. Compulsory service with the 
colours is in Germany no longer universal, as there are twice 
as many able-bodied men presented by the recruiting com- 
missions as the active army can absorb. France, with a greatly 
inferior population, now trains every man who is physically 
capable. This law naturally made a deep impression on military 
Europe, not merely because the period of colour s^ice was 
reduced — Germany had taken this step years before-^but 
because of the almost eiitire absence of the usual exemptions^ 

* In 1894 the rentes then standing at 4} % were reduced to 3J %. 
and in igoa to 3 %. 
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Even bread-winners are re<^uired 'to serve, the state pensioning 
their dependants (75 centimes per diem, up to 10% of th# 
strength) during their period of service. Dispensations, and also 
the one-year voluntariat, which had become a short cut for the 
so-called “ intellectual class ” to employment in th<f civil service 
rather than a means of training reserve officers, were abolished. 
Every Frenchman therefore is a membw of the army practically 
or potentially from the age of twenty to the age of forty-five. 
>^ach year there is drawn up in every commune a list of the 
young men who attained the age of twenty during the previous 
year. These young men are then examined by a revising body 
{Conseil de fhUion cantonal) composed of civil and military 
officials. Men physically unfit are wholly exempted, and men 
who have not, at the time of the examination, attained the 
required physical standard are put back for re-examination 
after an interval. Men who, otherwise suitable, have some 
slight infirmity are drafted into the non-combatant branches. 
The minimum height for the infantry soldier is 1*54 m., or 
5 ft. J in., but men of special physique are taken below this 
height. In 1904, under the old system of three-years’ service 
w:ith numerous total and partial exemptions, 324,253 men 
became liable to incorporation, of whom 25,432 were rejected 
as unfit, 55,265 were admitted as one-year volunteers, 62,160 
were put back, 27,825 had already enlisted with a view to making 
the army a career, 5257 were taken for the navy, and thus, with 
a few extra details and casualties, the contingent for full service 
dwindled to J 47,549 recruits. In iqo6, 326,793 men had to 
present themselves, 25,348 had already enlisted, 4923 went to 
the navy, 6J^,526 were put back, 33,777 found unfit, which, 
deducting 3128 details, gives an actual incorporated contingent 
of 1 91,091 young men of twenty-one to .serve for two full years (in 
each case, for the sake of comparison, men put back from former 
years who wore enrolled are omitted). In theory a tv/o-ycars’ 
contingent of course should be half as large again us a three-years’ 
one, but in practice, France has not men enough for so great 
an increase. Still Ihc law of 1905 provides a system whereby 
there is room with the colours for every available man, and 
moreover ensures his services. 'I’hc net gain in the 1906 class 
is not far sh(»rt of 50,000, and the proportion of the new contingent 
to the old is practically 5 : 4. The loi des cadres of 1907 introduced 
many important changes of detail supplementary to the lot de 
deux ans. Important changes were also made in the provisions 
and administration of military law. The active army, then, 
at a given momcnl, say November i, 1908, is composed of all 
the young men, not legally exempted, who have reached the age 
of twenty in the years 1906 and 1907. It is at the disposal 
of the minister of war, who can decree the recall of all men dis- 
charged to the reserve the previous year and all those whose 
time of service has for any reason been shortened. The reserves 
of the active army are composed of those who have served 
the legal period in the active army. These are recalled twice, 
in thc clcven years during which they are members of the reserve, 
for refresher courses. The active army and its reserve are not 
localized, but drawn from and distributed over the whole of 
France. The advantages of a purely territorial system have 
tempted various War Ministers to apply it, but the results were 
not good, owing to the want of uniformity in the military 
qualities and the political subordination of the different districts. 
One result of this is that mobilization and concentration are 
much slower processes than they are in Germany. 

The Territorial Army and its reserve (members of which 
undergo two short periods of training) are, however, allocated 
to local service. The soldier spends six years in the Territorial 
Army, and six in the reserve of the Territorial Army. The 
reserves of the active army and the Territorial Army and its 
reserve can only be recalled to active service in case of emergency 
and by decree of the head of the state. ^ 

The total service rendered by the individual soldier is thus 
twenty-five years. He is registered ^at the age of twenty, is 
called to the colours on the ist of October of the next year, 
discharged to the active army reserve on the 30th of September 
of the second year thereafter, to the Territorial Army at the 
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Same date thirteen complete years after his incorporation, and 
finally discharged from the reserve of the Territorial Army 
on the twenty -ffith anniversary of his entry into the active army. 
On November 1, 1908, theti the active army was composed of 
the classes registered 1906 and 1907, the reserve of the classes 
1895-1905, the Territorial Army of those of 1889-1894 and the 
Territorial Army reserve of those of 1883-1888. 

In 1906 the peace strength of the army in France was estimated 
at 532,593 officers and men ; in Algeria 54,580 ; in Tunis 20,320 ; 
total 607,493. Deducting vacancies, sick and absent, the 
effective strength of the active army in 1906 was 540,563 ; of 
the gendarmerie and Garde Republicaine 24,512 ; of colonial 
troops in the colonies 58,568. The full number of persons liable 
to be called upon for military" service and engaged in such service 
is calculated (1908) as 4,800,000, of whom 1,350,000 of the active 
army and the younger classes of army reserve would constitute 
the field armies set on foot at the outbreak of war. 150,000 
horses and mules are maintained on a peace footing and 600,000 
on a war footing. 

Or\'anization . — The general organization of the French army 
at home is based on the system of permanent army corps, the 
headquarters of which are as follows : I. Lille, II. Amiens, 
III. Rouen, IV. Lc Mans, V. Orleans, VI. Chalons-sur-Marne, 
Vn. Besan^on, VJII. Bourges, IX. Tours, X. Rennes, XL 
Nantes, XII. Limoges, XIII. Clermont-Ferrand, XIV. Lyons, 
XV. Mar.seilles, XVI. Montpellier, XVTI. I'oulouse, XVIII. 
Bordeaux, XIX. Algiers and XX. Nancy. Each army corps 
consists in principle of two infantry divisions, one cavalry 
brigade, one brigade of horse and field artillery, one engineer 
battalion and one squadron of train. But certain army corps 
hav’c a special organization. The VI. corps (Chfilons) and the 
VII. (Desanyon) consist of three divisions each, and the XIX. 
(Algiers) has three divisions of its own as well as the division 
occupying Tunis. In addition to these corps there are eight 
permanent cavalry divisions with headquarters at Paris, Lunc- 
ville, Meaux, Sedan, Reims, Lyons, Melun and Dole. The 
military government of Paris is independent of the army corps 
system and comprises, besides a division of the colonial army 
corps (see below), 3J others detached from the 11 ., III., IV. and 
V. corps, as well as the ist and 3rd cavalry divisions and many 
smaller bodies of troops. The military government of Lyons 
is another independent and special command ; it comprises 
practically the XIV. army corps and the 6th cavalry^ division. 
The infantry division consists of 2 brigades, each of 2 regiments 
of 3 or 4 battolions (the 4 battalion regiments have recently 
been reduced for the most part to 3), with 1 squadron cavalry 
and 12 batteries, attached from the corps troops, in war a pro- 
portion of the artillery would, however, be taken back to form 
the corps artillery (see Artillery and Tactics). The cavalry 
division consists of 2 or 3 brigades, each of 2 regiments or 8 
squadrons, with 2 horse artillery batteries attached. The army 
corps consists of headquarters, 2 (or 3) infantry divisions, i 
cavalry brigade, i artillery brigade (2 regiments, comprising 21 
field and 2 horse batteries), 1 engineer battalion, &c. In war 
a group of “Rimailho” heavy howitzers (sec Ordnance : 
I/eapy Field and Light Siege Units) would be attached. It is 
proposed, and accepted in principle, to increase the number of 
guns in the army corps by converting the horse batteries in iS 
army corps to field batteries, which, with other measures, enables 
the number of the latter to be increased to 36 (144 guns). 

The organization of the “ metropolitan troops ” by regiments 
is (a) 163 regiments of line infantry, some of which are affected 
to “ regional ** duties and do not enter into the composition of 
their army corps for war, 31 battalions of chasseurs d pied, 
mostly stationed in the Alps and the Vosges, 4 regiments of 
Zouaves, 4 regiments of Algerian tirailleurs (natives, often 
called Turcos^), 2 foreign legion regiments, 5 battalions of 
African light infantry (disciplinary regiments), &c, ; (^) 12 

^ Algerian native troops are recruited by voluntary enlistment. 
But in 1908, owing to the prevailing want of trained soldiers in 
Franrf', it was proposed to set free the white troops in Algeria by 
applying the principles of universal service to the natives, as in Tunis* 
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regiments of cuirassiers, 32 of dragoons, 21 of chasseurs i ckeval, 
14 of hussars, 6 of chasseurs d*Afrique and 4 of Spahis (Algerian 
natives); (c) 40 regiments of artillery, comprising 445 field 
batteries, 14 mountain batteries and 52 horse batteries (sec, 
however, above), 18 battalions of garrison artillery, with in 
addition 13 companies of artificers, &c. ; (d) 6 regiments of 
engineers forming 22 battalions, and i railway regiment ; (e) 
20 squadrons of train, 27 legions of gendarmerie and the Paris 
Garde Rcpublicaine, administrative aiid medical units. 

Colanial Troops. — These form an expeditionary army corps 
in France to which are attached the actual corps of occupation 
to the various colonies, part white, part natives. The colonial 
army corps, headquarters at l^aris, has three divisions, at Paris, 
Toulon and Brest. 

The French colonial (formerly marine) infantry, recruited by 
voluntary enlistment, comprises 18 regiments and 5 independent 
battalions (of which 12 regiments are at home), 74 batteries of 
held, fortress and mountain artillery (of which 32 are at home), 
with a few cin'alry and engineers, &c., and other services in 
proportion. The native troops include 13 regiments and 8 
independent battalions. The strength of this army corps is 
28,700 in France and 61,300 in the colonies. 

Command. — 'Fhe commander-in-chief of all the armed forces 
is the president of the Republic, but the practical direction of 
affairs lies in the hand of the minister of war, who is assisted 
by the Cvnseil superieur de La guerre^ a body of .senior generals 
who have been selected to be appointed to the higher commands 
in war. d'he vice-president is the destined commander-in-chief 
of the field armies and is styled the generalissimo. The chief of 
staff of the army is also a member of the council. In war 
the latter would probably remain at the ministry of war in Paris, 
and the generalissimo would have his own chief of staff. The 
ministry of war is divided into branches for infantry, cavalrj^ 
&c. and .services for special subjects such as military law, 
explosives, health, &c. The general staff {Hat major de VarmH') 
has its functions classed as follows : personnel ; material and 
finance ; ist bureau (organization and mobilization), 2nd 
(intelligence), 3rd (military operations and training) and 4th 
(communications and transport) ; and the famous historical 
section. The president of the Republic has a military household, 
and the minister a cabinet, both of which arc occupied cliiefly 
with questions of promotion, patronage and decorations. 

The general staff and also the staff of the corps and divisions 
are composed of certificated {hrevetes) officers who have passed 
all through the Kcole de Guerre. In time of peace an officer is 
attached to the staff for not more than four years. He must 
then return to regimental duly for at least two years. 

The officers of the army are obtained partly from the old- 
established military schools, partly from the ranks of the non- 
commissioned officers, the proportion of the 1 gutter being about 
one-third of the total number of officers. Artillery .an (J engineer 
officers corne from the licole Polytcclmique, infantry and cavalry 
f:om the firole speciale militaire de St-Cyr. Other important 
training institutions are the staff college (ficole su^jerieure de 
Guerre) which trains annually 70 to 90 selected captains and 
lieutenants ; the musketry school of Ghalops, the gymnastic 
school at Joinville-le-Pont and the schools of St Maixent, Saumur 
and Versailles for the preparation of non-commissioned officers 
for commissions in tlie infantr}^, cavalry, artillery and en- 
gineers respectively. The non-commissioned officers are, as 
usual in universal service armies, drawn partly from men who 
voluntarily enlist at a relatively early age, and partly from men 
who at the end of their compulsory period of service are re-engaged. 
Voluntary enlistments in the French army are permissible, 
within certain limits, at the age of eighteen, and the engages 
serve for at least three years. The law further provides for the 
re-sngagement of men of all ranks, under conditions varying 
according to their rank. Such re-engagem’ents are for one to three 
years’ effective service but may be extended to fifteen. Thay 
date from the time of the legal expiry of each man’s com- 
pulsory active service. Rengages receive a bounty, a higher 
rate of pay and a pension at the conclusion of their .service. 
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The total number of men who had re-enlisted stood in 1903 at 

^ 594 - 

Armament. — The field artillery is armed with the 75 mm. gun, 
a shielded quick-firer (see Ordnance: Field Equipments ^ 
for illustration and details) ; this weapon was the forerunner 
of all modern models of field gun, and is handled on tactical 
principles specially adapted for it, which gives the French field 
artillery a unique position amongst the military nations. The 
infantry, which was the first in Europe to be armed with the 
magazine rifle, still carries this, the Lcbel, rifle which dates from 
1886. It is believed, however, that a satisfactory type of auto- 
matic rifle (see Rifle) has been evolved and is now (igo8) in 
process of manufacture. Details arc kept strictly secret. The 
cavalry weapons are a straight sword (that of the heavy ca>'alry 
is illustrated in the article Sword), a bamboo lance and the 
Lebel carbine. 

It is convenient to mention in this place certain institutions 
attached to the war department and completing the French 
military organization. The Hotel des Invalides founded by 
Louis XIV. and Louvois is a house of refuge for old and infirm 
soldiers of all grades. The number of the inmates is decreasing ; 
but the institution is an expensive one. In 1875 the “ Invalides ” 
numbered 642, and the hotel cost the state 1,123,053 francs. 
The order of the Legion of Honour is treated under Knioiitiiood 
AND Chivalry. The mvdaiUe militaire is awarded to private 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers who have distinguished 
theruseh'cs or rendered long and meritorious services. This 
was introduced in 1852, carries a yearly pension of 100 frs. and 
has been granted occasionally to officers. 

Fortifications. — After 1870 France emlwked uf>on a policy 
of elaborate frontier and inner defences, with the object of 
ensuring, as against an unexpected German invasion, the time 
necessary for the effective development of her military forces, 
which were then in process of reorganization. Some information 
as to the types of fortification adopted in 1870-1875 will be 
found in Fortification and Siegecraft. The general lines 
of the scheme adopted were as follows : On the Mmise, which 
forms the principal natural barrier on the side of Lorraine, 
Verdun {q.v.) was fortified as a large entrenched camp, and 
along the river above this were constructed a series of jorts 
d' arret (see Mf.use Line) ending in another entrenched camp 
at Toul (q.v.). From this point a gap (the trouie d'Epinal) was 
left, so as “ in some sort to canalize the flow of invasion ” (General 
Bonnal), until the upper Moselle W'as reached at Spinal (q.v.). 
Here another entrenched camp was made and from it the “Moselle 
line ” (q.v.) of jorts d' arret continues the barrier to Belfort {(].v.)y 
another large entrenched camp, beyond which a series of fortifica- 
tions at Montbdiard and the Lomont range carries the line of 
•defence to the Swiss border, which in turn is protected by 
works at Pontarlier and elsewhere. In rear of the.se lines Yerdun- 
Toul and tpinal-Belfort, respectively, lie two large defended 
areas in which under certain circumstances the main armies 
would assemble preparatory to offensive movements. One of 
these areas is defined by the three fortresses, La Fere, i.aon 
and Reims, the other by the triangle, Langres— I )ijuri — lU’san^on. 
On the side of Belgium the danger of irruption through neutnd 
territory, which has for many years been foreseen, is pro\idcd 
against by the fortresses of Lille, Valenciennes and Maubeugc, 
but (with a view to tempting the Germans to attack through 
Luxemburg, as is stated by German authorities) the frontier 
between Maubcuge and Verdun is left practically undefended. 
The real defence of this region lies in the field army which would, 
if the case arose, assemble in the area La Fere-Reims-l.aon. 
On the Italian frontier the numerous jorts d'arrH in the mountains 
arc strongly supported by the entrenched camps or Besanvon, 
Grenoble and Nice. Behind all this huge development of fixed 
defences lie the central fortresses of Paris and Lyons. The 
defences of the Spanish frontier consist of the entrenched camps 
of Bayonne and Perpignan and the various small forts d'arrei 
of the Pyrenees. Of the coast defences the principal are Toulon, 
Antibes, Rochefort, Lorient, Brest, Ol^ron, La Rochelle, Belle- 
Isle, Cherbourg, St-Malo, Havre, Calais, Gravelines and Dunkirk. 
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A number of the older fortresses^ dating for the most part from 
Louis XlV.’s time, are still in existence, but are no longer^f 
military importance. Such are Arras, Longwy, Mezi^res and 
Montmedy. 

Navy. t 

Central Administration, — The head of the French naxy is 
the Minister of Marine, who like the other ministers is appointed 
by decree of the head of the state, and is usually a civilian. 
Tie selects for himself a staff of civilians (the cabinet du mmistrc), 
which is divided into bureaux for the despatch of business. 
The head of the cal)inct prepares for the consideration of the 
minister all the business of the navy, especially questions of 
general importance. His chief professional assistant is the 
chef d^ctai-major y/ncral (chief of the general staff), a vice-admiral, 
who is responsible for the organization of the naval forces, the 
mobilization and movements of the fleet, &c. 

The central organization also comprises a number of depart- 
ments {services) entrusted with the various branches of na\'al 
administration, such as administration of the active fleet, con- 
struction of ships, arsenals, recruiting, finance, &c. The minister 
has the assistance of the Conseil supiricnr de la Marine, over 
which he presides, consisting of three vice-adiiiiruls, the chief 
of staff and some other members. The Conseil supirieur 
devotes its attention to all questions touching the fighting 
elficiencv of the fleet, naval bases and arsenals and coast defence. 
Besides the Conseil superienr the minister is advised on a very 
wide range of naval topics (including pay, quarters and recruiting) 
by the Comite cnnsultatif de la Marine. Advisory committees arc 
also appointed to deal with special subjects, c.g. the commissions 
de classement which attend to questions of promotion in the 
various branches of the navy, the naval works council and others. 

The French coast is divided into five naval arrondissements, 
which have their headquarters at the five naval ports, of which 
Cherbourg, Brest, and Toulon are the most important, Lorient 
and Rochefort being of lesser degree. All are building and 
fitting-out yards. Each arrondissement is divided into sous- 
arrondissements, ha\'ing their centres in the great commercial 
ports, but this arrangement is purely for the embodiment of the 
men of the Inscription Maritime, and has nothing to do with 
the dockvards us naval arsenals. In each arrondissement 
the vice-admiral, who is naval prefect, is the immediate repre- 
sentative of the minister of marine, and has full direction and 
command of the arsenal, which is his headquarters, lie is thus 
commander-in-chief, as also governor-designate for time of war, 
but his authority does not extend to ships belonging to organized 
squadrons or divisions. The naval prefect is assisted by a rear- 
admiral as chief of the staff (except at Lorient and Rochefort, 
where the office is filled by a captain), and a certain number of 
other officers, the sp)eciai functions of the chief of the staff 
having relation principally to the efficiency and personnel of the 
fleet, while the “ major-general,” who is usually a rear-admiral, 
is concerned chiefly with the materiel, T’here arc also directors 
of stores, of naval construction, of the medical service, and of the 
submarine defences (which are concerned with torpedoes, mines 
and torpedo-boats), as well as of naval ordnance and works. 
The prefect directs the operations of the arsenal, and is responsible 
for its efficiency and for that of the ships which are there in 
reserve. In regard to the constitution and maintenance of the 
naval forces, the administration of the arsenals is divided into 
three principal departments, the first concerned with naval 
construction, the second with ordnance, including gun-mountings 
and small-arms, and the third with the so-called submarine 
defences, dealing with all torpedo materiel. 

The French navy is manned partly by voluntary enlistment, 
partly by the transference to the navy of a certain proportion 
of each year’s recruits for the army, but mainly by a system 
known as inscription maritime. I'his system, devised and 
introduced by Colbert in i68i, has continued, with various 
modifications, ever since. All French sailors between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty must be enrolled as members of the armce 
de mer. The term sailor is used in a very wide sense and includes 


all persons earning their living by navigation on the sea, or in 
the harbours or roadsteads, or on salt lakes or canals witlun 
the maritime domain of the state, or on rivers and canals as far 
as the tide goes up or sea-going ships can pass. The inscript 
usually begins his service at the age of twenty and passes through 
a period of obligatory service lasting seven years, and generally 
comprising five years of active .service and two years furlough. 

Besides the important harbours already referred to, the 
French fleet has naval bases at Oran in Algeria, Bizerta in 
Tunisia, Saigon in Cochin China and Hongaj in Tungking, Ditgo- 
Suarez in Madagascar, Dakar in Senegal, Fort de France in 
Martinique, Noumea in New Caledonia. 

'JTic ordnance department of the navy Ls carried on by a large 
detachment of artillery officers and artificers provided by the 
war office for this special duty. 

The fleet is divided into the Mediterranean squadron, the 
Northern squadron, the .Atlantic division, the Far Eastern 
division, the Pacific division, the Indian Ocean division, tlie 
Cochin China division. 

1 'hc chief naval school is the £cole navale at Brest, which is 
devoted to the training of officers ; the age of admission is from 
fifteen to eighteen )Tars, and pupils after completing their course 
pass a year on a frigate school. At Paris there is a more advanced 
school (Ecole snp'rieure de la Marine) for the supplementary 
training of officers. Other schools are the school of na\al 
medicine at Bordeaux with annexes at Toulon, Brest and Roche- 
fort ; schools of torpedoes and mines and of gunnerv" at Toulon, 
&c., &c. T'he holes d'hydrographie established at various ports 
are for theoretical training for the higher grades of the merchant 
service. (See also Navy.) 

The total personnel of the armce de mer in 1909 is given as 
56,800 officers and men. As to the number of vessels, which 
fluctuates from month to month, little can be said that is w holly 
accurate at any given moment, but, very roughly, the ]’>ench 
navy in 1909 included 25 battleships, 7 coast defence ironclads, 
19 armoured cruisers, 36 protected cruisers, 22 sloops, gunboats, 
&c., 45 destroyers, 319 torpedo boats, 71 submcrsiblcs and 
submarines and 8 auxiliary cruisers. It was stated that, according 
to proposed arrangements, the principal fighting elements of 
the fleet would be, in 1919, 34 battleships, 36 armoured cruisers, 
6 smaller cruisers of modern type, 109 destroyers, 170 torpedo 
boats and 17 1 submersibles and submarines. The budgetary 
cost of the navy in 1908 was stated as 312,000,000 fr. 
(£12,480,000). (C. F. A.) 

Education. 

Tlie burden of public instruction in France is shared by the 
communes, departments and state, while side by side with the 
public schools of all grades are private schools subjected to 
a state supervision and certain restrictions. At the head of the 
whole organization is the minister of public instruction. He 
is assisted and advised by the superior council of public instruc- 
tion, over which he presides. 

France is divided into sixteen academies or educational districts, 
having their centres at the seats of the universities. The capitals 
of these academies, together with the departments included in 
them, are tabulated below : 

Academies. Departments included in them. 

Paris , , . . Seine, Cher, Eure-et-Loir, Loir-et-Cher, Loiret, 

Marne, Oise, Scine-et-Mamc, Seinc-et-Oisc. 

Aix Bouches-du- Rhone, Basses-Alpes, Alpes-Mari- 

times, Corse, Var, Vaucluse. 

Besancon . , . Doubs, Jura, Haute-Saone, Territoire de 

Belfort. 

Bordeaux . , . Gironde, Dordogne, Landes, Lot-et-Garonne, 

Basaes-Pyrfenees. 

Caen .... Calvados, Eure, Manche, Ome, Sarthe, Seine- 
lnf6ricurc. 

Chamb^ry . . . Savoie, Haute-Savoie. 

Clermont-Ferrand Puy-de-D6mc, Allier, Cantal, Corr^ze, Creuse, 
Haute- Loire. 

Dijon .... Cote-d’Or, Aube, Haute-Mame, Ni^vre, Yonne. 
Grenoble . , . Is6rc, Hautes-Alpes, Ard6che, Drome. 

Lille .... Nord, Aisne, Ardennes, Pas-de-Calais, Somme. 
Lyons .... Rh6ne, Ain, Loire, Sa6ne-et-Loire. 
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Acadmies. Departments included in them. 

Montpellier . . H6rault, Aude, Card, Loz6re, Pyr6n6es- 

Orien tales. 

Nancy .... Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Vosges. 

Poitiers . . • Vienne, Charente, Charente-Inferieure, Indre, 

Indre-ct-Loire, Deux-S6vros, Vend^, Haute- 
Vienne. 

Rennes .... Ille-ct-Vilaine, C6tes-du-Nord, Finist^re, Loire- 
Inferieurc, Maine-ct -Loire, Mayenne, Mor- 
bihan. 

Toulouse , , . Haute- Garonne, Ari6ge, Aveyron, Gcr.s, T.ot, 
Hautes-Pyn^necs, 'I'arn, Tarn-et-Garonue. 

There is also an academic comprising Algeria. 

For the administrative organization of education in France 

see Education. 

Any person fulfilling certain legal requirements with regard 
to capacity, age and character may set up privately an educational 
establishment of any grade, but by the law of 1 904 all religious 
congregations arc prohibited from keeping schools of any kind 
whatever. 

Primary Instruction. — All primary public instruction is free and 
compulsory lor children of both sexes between the ages of six and 
thirteen, but it a child can gam a certificate of primary studies at the 
age of eleven or after, he may be excused the rest of the period 
demanded by law. A child may receive instruction in a public or 
private school or at home. Hut if the parents wish him to be 
taught in a private school they must give notice to the mayor of 
the commune of their intention and the .school chosen. If educated 
at home, the child (alter two years of the compulsory period has 
expired) must undergo a yearly examination, and if it is unsatis- 
factory the parents wfill be compelled to send liim to a public or 
private school. 

Each commune is in theory obliged to maiiitaui at least one 
public primary school, but with the approval of the minister, the 
departmental council may authorize a commune to combine with 
other communes in the upkeep of a school. If the number of in- 
liribitant.s exceed 500, the commune must also provide a special 
bcliool lor girls, unless the Departmental Council authorizes it to 
subi^titute a mixed school. Each department is bound to maintain 
two primary training colleges, one for masters, the other for mistresses 
of primary schools. There are two higher trammg colleges of 
primary instruction at Fontonay-aux-Rosos and St Cloud for the 
training of mi.stres.ses and masters of training colleges and higher 
primary schools. 

The Daws of 1882 and 1886 laicized ” the schools of this class, 
the former suppressing religious instruction, the hitter providing 
that only laymen should be eligible for masterships. There were 
also a great many schools in Itic control of various ti-ligious congn*- 
gations, but a law of 1004 required that they sliould all be suppressed 
within ten years from the date of its enactment. 

Public primary schools include (i) i'Cohs maternelles — Infant 
schools for children from two to six years old ; (2) elementary 

primary schools — these are the ordinary schools for children from 
SIX to thirteen ; (3) higher primary schools {koles pnniaircs 

suphieures) and supplementary courses " ; these admit pupils 
who have gained the certificate of primary elementary studies 
{certipcat d'Hudes primaires), ofler a more advanced conns* and 
prepare for technical instruction ; (4) primary teclmical schools 

{ecoles manuelles d’apprentissage, dcoles primazres supdtieurcs' pro- 
fessionnelks) kept by the commune.s or depiyrtments. Primary 
courses for adults are instituted by the prefect on the recommenda- 
tion of the municipal council and academy insirector. 

Persons keeping private primary schools are free with regard to 
their methods, programmes and books employed^, except that they 
may not use books expressly prohibited by the superior council of 
public instruction. Before opening a private school the per.son 
proposing to do so must give notice to the mayor, prefect and academy 
inspector, and forward his diplomas and other .partioukvrs to the 
latter official. 

Secondary Education . — Secondary education is given by the state 
m iyeSes, by the communes in colldges and b.y pi'ivate individuals 
and associations in private secondary schools. It is not compulsory, 
nor is it entirely gratuitous, but the fees aire small .and the state 
oiters a great many scholarshqxs, by means of which a clever child 
can pay for its own instruction. Cost of tuition (simply) ranges 
from £2 to £t() a year. The lycecs also take boarders the cost of 
boarding raaiging from ,£22 to £52 a year. A Jycee is founded in a 
town by decree of the president of the republic, with the advice of 
the superior council of public instruction. The municipality has to 
pay the cost of building, furnishing and upkeep. At the head of 
the lyc6e is the principal (provtseur), an official nominated by the 
minidter, and assisted by a teaching staff of profoBSors and chargis 
de rours or teachers of somewhat lower standing. To become pro- 
fessor in a lyCec it is necessary to pass an examination known as the 
** agrt'gation,” candidates for which must be licentiates of a faculty 
(or have passed through the Ecole normals suptrieure). 

The system of studies— reorganized in 1902 — embraces a full 


curriculum of seven years, wbicli is divided into two periods. The 
first lasts four years, and at the end of thi.s the pupil may obtain 
\after examination) the “ certificate of secondary studies." During 
the second period the pupil has a choice of four courses : (1) Latin 
and Circek ; (2) Latin and sciences ; (3) Latin and modem languages ; 
(4) sciences and modem languages. ' At the end of this period he 
presents him.^elf for a degree called the Baccalaurrat de I enseignement 
secondatre. This is granted (after two examinations) by the, facultie.s 
of letters and sciences jointly (see below), and in most cases it i.s 
necessary for a student to hold this general degree before, he may be 
enrolled in a particular faculty of a university and proceed to a 
BaccaUuruat in a particular subject, such as law, theology or 
medicme. 

The colU’gcs, though of a lower grade, arc in most respects similar 
to the lyciVs, but they are financed by the communes ; the professors 
may have ccTtain less important qualifications in lieu of the “ agvl- 
gaiion.” Trivate secondary schools are subjected to state inspection. 
The teachers must not belong to any coiigregaliuii, and must have a 
diploma of aptitude for teaching and the degree of “ licemiL** The 
establishment of lycees for girls was first attempted in 1880. They 
give an education similar to that ottered in the lycees for boys, 
with certain modifications— in a curriculum of five or six years. 
There is a training-college for teachers in secondary schools for girls 
at Sevres. 

Higher education is given by the state in the universities, and m 
special higher scliools ; and, smee the law of 1875 established the 
Ireedom of higher education, by priviile mdn iduals aiiil bodies 111 
private .schools and “ faculties " {facultis Uhre.s). 'the law of iSSo 
reserv'od to the state ‘‘faculties” the light to confer degrees, and 
the law of i8ob established variou.s imiviTsities each containing one 
or more faculties. There are live kind-, ol iaculties : medicini', 
letters, science, law and Trolostant theology. The faculties ol 
letters and soicnces, besides granting the lUiccalaureat de I'enseignc- 
mcHt sexondaire, confer the degrees of licenlitite and doctor {la 
Licence, le Doctorat). The faculties of medicine confer the degree 
of doctor of medicine. The faculties of theology confer the degrees 
of bachelor, licentiate and doctor of theology. The faculties ol law 
confer the same degrees in law and also* grant ‘‘ certificates ol 
rapacity,” which enable the hokliT to jiraclise as an arouc ; a 
licence is necessary for the profession of hamster. Students of the 
private facultie.s have to be examined bv and take their degrees 
Ironi the state faculties. Then* are 2 faculties ol Piotestant theologv 
(Pans and Moiitauban) ; 12 faculties of law (Pans, Aix, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Cfienoble, f.ille, Lyons, Moiitjiellier, Nancy, I'oitiers, Keiines, 
Toulouse) ; 3 facultit‘s of medicine (I\iris, Montpellier and Naiic\ ), 
and 4 joint faculties of niodicine and jfiiarmacy (Bordeaux, Lille, 
Lyons, Toulouse); 15 faculties of sciences (Pans, Besan^on, Bor- 
deaux, Caen, ChTtnont, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, l.yons, Marseilles, 
Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, Toulouse) ; 15 faculties ol 

letters (at the same towns, substituting Aix for Marseilles). The 
jinvatc faculties are at Pans (the Catholic Instil iile with a faculty 
of Jaw) ; Angers (law, science and letters) ; Lille (law, nirdiciiu* 
and pharmacy, science, letters) ; f.yons (law, science, letters) ; 
Marseilles (law) ; Toulouse (Catliohc Institute with laciilties of 
theology and letters). The work of the faculties of ni(‘chcine and 
phaniiacv is in some measure shared by tlie denies supdneures dc 
pharmacie (Pans, Montpellier, Nancy), which grant the highest 
degrees m pharmacy, and by the cioles dc plcin vxemce de medeanc 
et de phurmatir (Marseilles, Rennes and Nantes) ciiid the more 
numerous denies prdpuratoircs de mddecine et dc phaimaitc ] thcie 
are also denies prdparntoircs d Vcnsvtgnenient supivieur des sciences et 
des letires at Clianibery, Rouen and Nantes. 

Besides the faculties there are a number of institutions, both 
state-?up])orted and private, giving higher instruction of various 
special kinds. In the first class must be mentioned the College de 
l''ranco, founded 1530, giving courses of highest study of all sort^, 
the Museum of Natural History’-, the licole des Cliartos (palaeographv 
and archives), the School of Modern Oriental Languages, the Ecole 
ITatique des Hautes Etudes (scientilic research), vSre. All these 
institutions arc in Paris. The most important free institution m 
this class is the Ecole des Sciences Politi(|ueH, which prepares pupils 
for the civil services and teaches a great number of political subjects, 
comuicted with France and foreign countries, not included in the 
state programmes. 

Commercial and technical instruction is given in various in- 
stitutions comprising national establishments such as the denies 
nationales pro fessionm lies of Armenti^res, Vierzon, Voiron and 
Nantes for the education of working moii ; the more advanced dcoks 
d'arts et mdtiers of Ch&lons, Angers, Aix, Lille and Cluny ; and the 
Central School of Arts and Manufactures at Paris ; schools' depending 
on the communes and state in combination, e.g. the dUftles pratiques 
de commerce et d’industru for the training of clerks and workmen ; 
jirivato schools controlled by the state, such as the kales sitpdrieures 
de commerce ; certain municipal schools, such as the Industrial 
Institute of Idlle ; and private establishments, e.g. the school of 
watch-making at Paris. At Paris the Ecole Sup6rieure des Mines 
and the Ecole des Pouts et Chausstes are controlled by the minister 
of public works, the Ecolo des Beaux -Arts, the Ecol© des Arts 
Decoratifs and the Conservatoire National de Musique et de 
clamation by the under-secretary for fine arts, and other schools 
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mentioned eLsewjuTc arc attiiched to several of the ministries. In 
the provinces there arc national schools of fine art and of music and 
other establishments and free subventioned schools. • 

In addition to the educational work done by the state, communes 
and pnvate individuals, there exist in France a good many societies 
which disseminate instruction by giving courses of lectures and 
holding classes both lor chi’dren and adults. Exafhples of such 
Kidie.s are the Society for Elementary Instruction, the Polytechnic 
A.ssociation, the Philoteclmic Association and the French Union of 
>the Young at Pans ; the Philomathic society of Bordeaux ; tlie 
I^opular Education Society at Havre ; the Rhone Society oi Pro- 
fessional Instruction at Lyons ; the Industrial Society of Amiens 
and others. 

The highest institution of learning is the Jnstitut de France^ 
founded and kept up by the Frencli govern- 
ment on behalf of science and literature, 
and composed of five academies : the 
Academic franfaixe, the Aiadcmie des In- 
scriptions et Uelles-LettreSy the AcadAmie des 
Sciences, the Acad^mie des Beaux - Arts 
and the Acaddmie des Sciences Morales 
et Pulitiques (see Academies). The 
Acaddmie de Mdderine is a separate body. 

Poor Relief {Assistance ptihliquc),—ln 
France the pauper, as such, ha.s no legal 
claim to help from the community, which, 
however, is bound to provide for destitute 
children (see Foundling Hospitals) 
and pauper lunatics (both these being 
under the care of the department), aged 
and infirm people without resources and 
victims of incurable illness, and to furnish 
medical assistance gratuitously to those 
without resources who are afflicted with 
curable illness. The funds for these 
purposes are provided by the department, 
the commune and the central authority. 

There are four main types of public 
benevoli'nt institutions, all of wliich are 
communal in character: (i) The Mpital, 
for maternity cases and cases of curable 
illness ; (2) tlie hosjmr, where the aged 
poor, cases ol meurabU* malady, orphans, 
foundlings and oilier children without 
means of support, and in some cases 
lunatics, are received ; (,^) the bureau de 
hien-faisance, charged with the ])rovision of 
out -door relief [sec ours li domicile) in money 
or in kind, to the agerl poor or those who, 
though capable of working, are prevented 
from doing so by illness or strikes ; (4) 
tlie huroati d'assisiamo, which dispenses 
free meilical treatment to the destitute. 

These institutions are under the super- 
vision of a branch of the ministry of the 
interior. The liosjiices and hdpitaux and 
the bureaux de bienfaisance, the founda- 
tion of which is optional for the commune, 
arc managed by committees consisting of 
the mayor of tlu- niunicipality and six 
members, two elected liy the municipal 
council and four nominated by the prefect. 

'I'lie members of tJiese committees arc un- 
paid, and have no concern with ways and 
means which are in the hands of a paid 
treasurer {receveur). The bureaux de bien- 
faisance in the larger centres are aided by 
unpaid workers {commissaires or dames 
de rharitd), and in the big towns by paid 
inquiry ofiicors. Buream d' assistance exist in every commune, and 
are managed by the combined committees of the hospices and the 
bureaux de bienfaisance or by one of these in municipalities, where 
only one of those institutions exi.sts. 

No poor-rate is le\ned in France. Funds for hopitals, hospices 
and bureaux do bienfaisance comprise : 

1. A 10% surtax on the fees of admission to places of public 

amusement. 

2 . A proportion of the sums payable in return for concessions of 

land in municqial cemeteries. 

3. Profits of the communal Monts de Pi6tf (pawn-shops). 

4. Donations, bequests and the product of collections in 

churches. 

5. The product of certain fines. 

6. Subventions from the departments and communes. 

7. Income fro?n endowments. (R. Tr.) 


Colonies, 

In the extent and importance of her colonial dominion France 
is second only to Great Britain. The following table gives 
the name, area and population of each colony and protectorate 
as well as the date of acquisition or establishment of a pro- 
tectorate. It should be noted that the figures for area and 
population are, as a rule, only estimates, but in most instances 
they probably approximate closely to accuracy. Detailed 
notices of the separate countries will be found under their 
several heads : 


It will be seen that nearly all the colonies and protectorates lie 
within the tropics. The only countries in which there is a con- 
siderable white population are Algeria, Tunisia and New Caledonia^ 
The “ year of acqui.sition ” in the table, when one date only is given, 
indicates the period when the country or some part of it first fell under 
French influence, and does not imply continuous possession since. 

Gm*ernment . — ^The principle underlying the administration 
of the French possessions overseas, from the earliest days until 
the close of the 19th century, was that of “ domination and 
“ assimilation,” notwithstanding that after the loss of Canada 
and the sale of Louisiana France ceased to hold any considerable 
col uiy in which Europeans could settle in. large numbers. With 
^ Korguclftn lies in tho Great Southern Ocean, but is inchidcd hore 
for the sake of convenience. 


Colony. 


Ill Asia — 

Establishments in India 

In Indo-China — 

Annam ........ 

Cambodia . 

Cochin-China ....... 

Tongking . 

Laos 

Kwang-Chow-Wan 

Total in Asia ..... 

In Africa and the Indian Ocean — 

Algeria 

Algerian Saliara 

T uni.sia 

West Africa — 

Senegal 

Upper Senegal and Niger (including part ol 

Sahara) 

Guinea 

Ivory Coast 

Dahomey 

Congo (French Equatorial Africa) — 

Gabun 

Mid. Congo , 

Thiangi-Chad 

Madagascar 

Nossi-be Island 

Stc Marie Island 

Comoro Islands 

Somali Coast 

Reunion 

St Paul ) 

Amsterdam j 

Kerguelen ^ 

Total in Africa and Indian Ocean . 

In America — 

Guiana 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique 

St Pierre and Miquelon 

Total in America « • • • 

In Oceania - 

New' Caledonia and Dependencies . 
E.stablishments in Oceania .... 

Total in Oceania .... 

Grand Total 


Date of 
Acquisition. 

Area in sq. m. 

Population. 

750 

200 

273,000 

1883 

60.000 

65.000 

6,000,000 

18O3 

1,500,000 

1862 

22,000 

3,000,000 

1883 

46,000 

6,000,000 

1803 

100,000 

600,000 

1898 

.325 

189,000 j 

-• 

293.325 

17,562,000 i 

1830-1847 

185,000 

5,231,850 

3872-1890 

7()0,ooo 

1881 

51,000 

2,000,000 

1626 

74,000 

1,800,000 

1880 

1,580,000 

4,000,000 

1848 

107,000 

2,500,000 

1842 

129,000 

2,000 000 

1863-1894 

40,000 

1,000,000 

T839 


376,000 

1882 

700,000 

259,000 

1885-1 8()g 


3,015,000 

1885 i8q6 ' 
1840 

228,000 

2,664,000 

1843- 1886 

760 

82,000 

1862-1884 

12,000 

9^>5 

50,000 

3643 

173..315 

1892 

19 [ 

uninhabited 

1893 

I,40G J 



3,869,147 

25.151.1^^5 

1626 

51,000 

30,000 

1^34 

619 

182,112 

1^35 

380 

182,024 

1635 

93 

6,500 


52,092 

400,636 

1854-1887 

7.500 

72,000 1 

1841-1881 

1,641 

34 i 30 €> , 


9 P 4 I 

106,300 


4.223.905 

43,220,101 1 
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the vast extension of the colonial empire in tropical countries 
in the last quarter ol tlic 19th century the evils of the system 
of assimilation, involving also intense centralization, became 
obvious, 'riiis, coupled with the realization of tlie fact that 
the \alue to France of her colonies was mainly commercial, 
led at length to the abaiidunmcnt of the attempt to impose 
on a great number of diverse peoples, some possessing (as in 
Indo-China and parts of V\ est Africa) ancient and highly complex 
civilizations, French laws, habits of mind, tastes and manners. 
For the policy of assimilation there wiis substituted the policy 
of “ association," which had for aim the development of the 
colonies and protectorates iij)on naiural, i.e. national, lines. 
Existing civilizations were respected, a considerable degree of 
autonomy was granted, and cver\' effort made to raise the moral 
and economic status of the natives. The first step taken in 
this direction was in moo when a law was passed which laid 
down that the colonics were to provide for their own civil ex- 
penditure. This law was followed by further nioasures tending 
to decentralization and the protc?ction of the native raves. * 

The system of administration hears ncx’crtheless many Ynarks 
of the “ assimilation ” era. None of the French possessions 
is self-governing in the manner of the chief British colonics. 
Several colonies, however, elect members of the French legisla- 
ture, in which body is the power of fixing the form of govern- 
ment and the laws of eacF colony or protectorate. In default 
of legislation the necessar\' measures arc taken by decree .of the 
head of the state ; these decrees having the force of law. A 
partial exception to this rule i.s found in Algeria, where all laws 
in force in France before the ('onquest of the country are also 
(in theory, not in practice) in force in Algeria. In ail colonies 
Europeans preserve the political rights they held in France, 
and these rights have been extended, in whole or in part, to 
various classes of natives. Where these rights ha\e not been 
conferred, native nu'cs are subjects and not citiuus. To this 
rule Tuni.sia presents an exception, Tunisians retaining their 
nationality and laws. 

In addition to Algeria, which sends three senators and six 
deputies to Paris and is treaterl in many resjicets not as a colony 
but as part of France, the colonies represented in the legislature 
are : Martinique, Guadeloupe and Kenmion (each electing one 
senator and two deputies), French India (one senator and one 
deputy), Guiana, Senegal and Cochin-China (one deputy each). 
The franchise in the three first-named colonics is enjoyed by all 
classes of inhabitants, white, negro and mulatto, who are all 
French citizens. In India the franchise is exercised without 
distinction of colour or nationality ; in Senegal the electors 
are the inhabitants (black and white) of the communes which 
have been given full powers. In Guiana and Cochin-Ghina 
the franchise is restricted to citizens, in which category the 
natives (in those colonics) are not included.^ The inhabitants 
of Tahiti though accorded French citizenship have not been 
allotted a representative in parliament, I'he colonial repre- 
sentatives enjoy equal rights with those elected for constituencies 
in France. 

The oversight of all the colonies and protectorates save 
Algeria and Tunisia is confided to a minister of the colonies 
(law of March 20, 1894)^' whose powers chirespond to those 
exercised in France by the minister of the interior, The colonial 
army is nevertheless attached (law of 1900) to the ministry of war. 
The colonial minister is assisted by a number of organizations 
of which the most important is the superior council of the colonies 
(created by decree in 1883), an advisory body which includes 
the senators and deputies elected by the colonies, and delegates 
elected by the universal suffrage of all citizens in the colonies 
and protectorates which do not return members to parliament. 
To the ministry appertains the duty of fixing the duties on foreign 
produce in those colonies which have not been, by law, subjected 
to the same tariff as in France. (Nearly all the colonies save those 

* In 1906 the number of registered electors in these colonies was 
I99»055, of whom 106,605 exercised their suffrage. 

* In the case of Madagascar by decree of the iith of December 

1895. 
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of West Africa and the Congo have been, with certain modifica- 
t^pns, placed under the French tariff.) The budget of all colonies 
not possessing a council general (see below) must also be approved 
by the minister. Each colony and protectorate, including 
Algeria, has separate l)udget. As provided by the law ol 1900 
all local charges arc Ixirnc the colonies — suj)plementcd at 
need by grants in aid — but the military expenses are borne by 
the slate. In all the c.donies the judicature has been rendered 
independent of the executive. 

The colonies art* divisible into two classes, (i) those possessing 
considerable powers of local self-government, (2) those in which 
the local government is autocratic. To this s(;conci class may 
bo added the protectorates (and some colonies) where the native 
form of government is maintained under the supervision of 
French officials. 

Class (i) includes the American colonies, Reunion, French 
India, Senegal, Cochin-China and New Caledonia. In these 
colonies the system of assimilation was carried to great lengths. 
At the head of the administration is a go^T^lor under whom is 
u secretary-general, who replaces him at need. The governor is 
aided by a privy council, an advisor}^ body to which the governor 
nominates a minority of unofficial members, and a council general, 
to which is confided the control of local affairs, inelucling the 
voting of the budget. The councils general arc elected by 
universal suffrage of all citizens and those who, though not 
citizens, have been granted the political franchise. In Cochin- 
China, in place of a council general, there is a colonial council 
which fulfils the functions of a council general. 

In the second class of colonies the governor, sometimes 
assisted by a prixy eouncil, on which non-official members find 
seats, sometimes simply by a council of administration, is re- 
sponsible only to the minister of the colonies. In Indo-China, 
West Africa, J'Vench ('ongo and Madagascar, the colonies and 
protectorates are gi-ouped under gox'ernors-general , and to these 
high officials extensive powers have been granted by [iresidcntial 
decree. The colonics under the governor-general of West 
Africa arc ruled by lieutenant-governors with restricted powers, 
the budget of each colony being fixed by the governor-general, 
who is assisted by an advisory government council comprising 
representatives of all tlie colonies under his control. In Indtj- 
China the governor-general has under his authority the lieutenant- 
governor of the colony of Cochin-China, and the residents 
.superior at the courts of the kings of Cambodia and Annam 
and in Tongking (nominally a viceroyalty of Annam). There 
is a superior council for the whole of Indo-C'hina on which the 
natives and the European commercial community arc repre- 
sented, while in Cochin-China a privy council, and in the pro- 
tectorates a council i,f the protectorate, assists in the work of 
administration. In each of the governments general there is 
a financial controller with extensive powers who corresponds 
directly with the metropolitan authorities (decree of March 22, 
1907). Details and local differences in form of government will 
be found under the headings of the various colonics and pro- 
tectorates. 

CoUmial Finavee. — The cost of the extra-European possessions, 
other than Algeria and Tunisia, to llic state is shown in the expenses 
of the colonial ministry. In the budget of 1885 tlicse expenses 
were put at ;^i,38o,ooo ; in 1895 they had increased to ;^3, 200,000 
and in 1900 to ^5,100,000. In 1905 they were placed at £4,. ^ 3 1,000. 
Fully three-fourths of the stale contributions is expenditure on 
military necc.s.sities ; in addition there are subventions to various 
colonies and to colonial railways and cables, and the expenditure on 
the penitentiary establishments ; an item not properly chargeable 
to the colonies. In return the state receix'cs the produce of convict 
labour in Guiana and New Caledonia. Save for the small item of 
military expenditure Tunisia is no charge to the French exchequer. 
The similar expenses of Algeria borne by the state are separately 
shown, but are estimated at /2,ooo,ooo. 

The colonial budgets totalled in 1907 some ^16,760,000, being 
divisible into six categories ; Algeria ;^4, 120,000 ; Tunisia ;^3,640,ooo ; 
Indo-China** about ;^5,ooo,ooo; West Africa 600, 000; Madagascar 
;^96 o,ooo ; all other colonies combined ;^i,440,ooo. 

** The Indo-China budget is reckoned in piastres, a silver coin of 
fluctuating value (is. lod. to 2S.). The budget of 1907 balanced at 
50,000,000 piastres. 
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The authorized colonial loans, omitting Algeria and Tunisia, 
uring the period 1884-1904 amounted to £[1 9,200,000, the sums 
aid lor interest and sinking funds on loans varying from ;^6oo,ooo 
3 ;^8oo,ooo a year. The amount of French capital invested in 
'rench colonies and protectorates, including Algeria and Tunisia, 
^as estimated in 1905 at 120,000,000, French capital invested in 
)reign countries at the same date being estimated at ten times that 
mount (see Ques. LHp. ei Cal.y February 16, 1905). 

Commerce . — The value of the external tr^de of the French posses- 
ions, exclusive of Algeria and Tunisia, increased in the ten years 
806-1905 from ;^i 8,784,060 to ;^34,957,479- In the last-named 
ear the commerce of Algeria amounted to ;^24, 506,020 and that of 
unisia to ;^3,969,248, making a grand to^l for French colonial 
rade in 1905 of £65,432,746. The figures were made up as follows ; 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Algeria . . . 
Tunisia • • . 
Indo- China • 

West Africa 
Madagascar 

All other colonies . 

3,638,185 

10,182,411 

3,874,698 

i, 247 , 93 <> 

4,258,134 

£9,150,520 
2 , 33 i,of »3 
^>, 750.306 

2,248,317 

914,024 

5,481,652 

£24,506,020 

5,969,248 

16,932,717 

6,123,015 

2,161,960 

9,739.786 

Total 

;i 38 , 556.864 

£26,875,882 

;^ 65432,746 


Over three-fourths of the trade of Algeria and Tunisia is with 
'ranee and other French possessions. In ti)e other colonies and 
rotcctorates more than half the trade is with foreign countries, 
'he foreign countries trading most largely with the French colonics 
re, in the order named, British colonics and Great Britain, China 
nd Japan, the United States and Germany. The value of the 
radc with British colonies and Great Britain in 1905 was over 
7,200,000. (F. R. C.) 

BibLiOGRAPHY.— P. Joanne, Dictionnaire giographique et adminis- 
native de la France (8 vols., Paris, 1890-1905) ; C. Brossard, La 
'ranee et ses colonies (6 vols., Paris, 1900-1906) ; O. Reclus, Le Plus 
ieau Royaume sous le del (Paris, 1899) ; Vidal de la Blache, La 
^'rance. Tableau giographique (Paris, 1908) ; V. E. Ardouin- 
lumazet, Voyage en France (Paris, 1894) ; H. Havard, La France 
rtistique e 4 monumentak (6 vols., Paris, 1892-1895); A. Lebon and 
\ Pelet, France as it isy tr. Mrs W. Arnold (London, 1888); articles 
n “ Local Government in Franco in the Stock Exchange Official 
ntalligence Annuals (London, 1908 and 19^9) } M. Block, Diction- 
atre de V administration frattgaise^ the articles in which contain full 
til biographies (2 vols., Paris, 1905) ; E. Levasseur, La France ei ses 
olonies (3 vols., Paris, 1890) ; M. Fallcx and A. Maircy, La France 
t ses colonies au dibut du XX* siicle, which has numerous biblio- 
;raphies (Paris, 1909) ; J. du Plessis de Grenadan, Giographie 
grtcole de la France et du monde (Paris, I903y ; F. de St Gems, La 
*rnprUU rurak en France (P«iris, 1902) ; H, Baudrillart, Les Popu- 
ations a^icoks de la France (3 vols., Paris, 188^5-1893) ; J. E. C. 
k)dley, France (London, 1899) ; A. Girault, Principes de colonisation 
t de Ugislation colonials (3 vols., Paris, 1907-1908) ; Les Colonies 
ratifaiseSf an encyclopaedia edited by M. Petit (2 vols., Paris, 
902). Official statistical works: Annuaire statistique de la France 
a summary of the statistical publications of the government), 
Itatistujiue agricole annuelk, Statistique de Vindustrie minhaleiet des 
vppareils de vapeur^ Tabkau ginlral du commerce et de la navigation^ 
teports on tlie various colonies issued annually by the British Foreign 
)mce, &c. Guide Books : Karl Baedeker, Northern France^ 
southern France', P. Joanne, Nord, Champagne et Ardenne ; Nor- 
nandie ; and other volumes dealing with every region of the country. 

History 

The identity of the earliest inhabitants of Gaul is veiled in 
obscurity, though philologists, anthropologists and archaeologists 
8 u*e using the glimmer of traditions collected by ancient 
*ktorte ^ ^ twilight upon that remote 

UuL P^st. The subjugation of those primitive tribes did 
not mean their annihilation ; their blood still flows in 
he veins of Frenchm -n; and they survive also on those megalithic 
nonuments (see Stone Monuments) with which the soil of 
^'rance is dotted, in the drawings and sculptures of caves hollowed 
>ut along the sides of the valleys, and in the arms and ornaments 
rielded by sepulchral tumuli, while the names of the rivers and 
nountains of France probably perpetuate the first utterances of 
Jiose nameless generations. 

The first peoples of whom we have actual knowledge are the 
[berian^ and Ligurians. The Basques who now inhabit both 
lides of the Pyrenean range are pro^bly the last representatives 
)f the Iberians, who came from Spain to settle between the 
iiediterranean and the Bay of Bisca.y. The Ligurians, who 
^Tdiibited the hard cunning characteristic of the Genoese Riviera, 
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must have been descendants of that Indo-European vanguard 
who occupied all nor hern Italy and the centre and south-east 
of France, who in the 7th century b.c. received the 
Phocaean immigrants at Marseilles, and who at a much 
later period were encountered by Hannibal during his ugurtman* 
march to Rome, on the banks of the Rhone, the 
frontier of the Iberian and Ligurian territories. Upon these 
peoples it was that the conquering minority of Celts or Gauls 
imposed themselves, to be succeeded at a later date by the 
Roman aristocracy. 

When Gaul first enters the field of history, Rome has already 
laid the foundation of her freedom, Athens dazzles the eastern 
Mediterranean with her literature and her art, while 
in the west Carthage and Marseilles are lining opposite 
shores with their great houses of commerce. Coming 
from the valley of the Danube in the 6th century, the Celts or 
Gauls had little by little occupied central and southern Europe 
long before they penetrated into the plains of the Sa6ne, the 
Seine, and the Loire as far as the Spanish border, driving out 
the former inhabitants of the country. A century later their 
political hegemony, extending from the Black Sea to the Strait of 
Gibraltar, began to disintegrate, and the Gauls then embarked 
on more distant migrations, from the Columns of Hercules to 
the plateaux of Asia Minor, taking Rome on their way. Their 
empire in Gaul, encroached upon in the north by the Belgae, 
a kindred race, and in the south by the Iberians, gradually 
contracted in area and eventually crumbled to pieces. This 
process served the turn of the Romans, who little by little had 
subjugated first the Cisalpine Gauls and afterwards those in- 
habiting the south-east of France, which was turned 
into a Roman province in the 2nd century. Up to 
this time Hellenism and the mercantile spirit of the caaqueet, 

Jews had almost exclusively dominated the Mediter- t 

ranean littoral, and at first the Latin spirit only won foothold 
for itself in various spots on the western coast — ^as at Aix in 
Provence (123 b.c.) and at Narbonne (118 B.c.). A refuge of 
Italian pauperism in the time of the Gracchi, after the triumph 
of the oligarchy the Narbonnaise became a field for shameless 
exploitation, besides providing, under the proconsulate of 
Caesar, an excellent point of observation whence to watch the 
intestine quarrels between the different nations of Gaul. 

These are divided by Caesar in his Commentaries into three 
groups : the Aquitanians to the south of the Garonne ; the Celts, 
properly so called, from the Garonne to the Seine 
and the Marne ; and the Belgae, from the Seine to the 
Rhine. But these ethnological names cover a very otQsuL 
great variety of half-savage tribes, differing in speech 
and in institutions, each surrounded by frontiers of dense forests 
abounding in game. On the edges of these forests stood isolated 
dwellings like sentinel outposts ; while the inhabitants of the 
scattered hamlets, caves hollowed in the ground, rude circular 
huts or lake-dwellings, were less occupied with domestic life 
than with war and the chase. On the heights, as at Bibracte, 
or on islands in the rivers, as at Lutetia, or protected by marshes, 
as at Avaricum, oppida — at once fortresses and places of refuge, 
like the Greek Acropolis — kept watch and ward over the beaten 
tracks and the rivers of Gaul. 

These primitive societies of tall, fair-skinned warriors, blue- 
eyed and red-haired, were gradually organized into political 
bodies of various kinds — kingdoms, republics and p^hcmI 
federations— and divided into districts or pagi {pays) laatitu^ 
to which divisions the minds of the country folk have 
remained faithfully attached ever since. The victorious 
aristocracy of the kingdom dominated the other classes, 
strengthened by the prestige of birth, the ownership of the soil 
and the practice of arms. Sid by side with this martial nobility 
the Druids constituted a priesthood unique in ancient times ; 
neither hereditary as in India, nor composed of isolated priests 
as in Greece, nor of independent colleges as at Rome, it was a 
true corporation, which at first possessed great moral authority^ 
though by Caesar^s time it had lost both strength and prestige^ ^ 
Beneath these were the common people attached to the sou, 
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who did not oouat lor much, but who Teacted against the in* 
tufhoisnt protection of the regular institutions by a voluntary 
subordination to certain powerful chiefs. 

Tfds impotence of the state was a permanent cause of those 
discords and revolts, which in the ist century b.c. were so 
singularly favourable to Caesar’s ambition. Thus 
incoherent struggles, of scattered 
revdts, and then of more and mare energetic efforts, 
Gaul, at last aroused by Vercingetorix, for once concentrated 
her strength, only to perish at Alesia, vanquished by Roman 
discipline and struck at from the rear by the conquest of Britain 
{58-50 B.C.). 

This defeat completely altered the destiny of Gaul, and she 
became one of the principal centres of Roman civilization. 
Of the vast C>eltic empire which had dominated 
Europe notliing now remained but scattered remnants 
in the farthest comers of the land, refuges far all 
the vanquished Gaels, Piets or Gauls ; and of its civilization 
there lingered only idioms and dialects-^aelic, Piet .and Gallic 
—-which gradually dropped out af use. During five centuries 
Gaul was unfalteringly loyal to her conquerors ; for to conquer 
is nothing if the conquered be not assimilated by the conqueror, 
and Rome was a pastern istress of tlus art. The personal charm 
of Caesar and the prestige of Rome are not of themselves su&ienjt 
to explain this double conquest. The generous and enlightened 
policy of the imperial administration asked nothing of the people 
of Gaul but military service and the payment of the tax ; in 
return it freed individuals from patronal domination, the people 
from oligarchic greed or Druidic excommunication, and every one 
in general from material anxiety. Petty tyrannies gave pkee 
to the great Pax Romana. The Julio-Gaudian dynasty did 
much to attach the Gaols to the empire 5 they always occupied 
tthe first place in the mind of Augustus, and the revolt oi the 
Aicduan Julius Sacrovir, provoked l^y the census of ajcx. ci, was 
easHy repressed by 'J'iberius. Caligula visited Gaul andifoundod 
literary competitions at Lyons, which had become the political 
and inteHsctual capital of the country. Claudius, who was 
a native of Lyons, extended the right of Roman citizenship 
to many of his fellow- townsmen, gave them access to the rmagis*- 
tracy and to the senate, and supplemented the annexation of 
Gaul by that of Britain. The speech which he pronounced 
on this occasion was engraved on tables of bronze at Lyons, 
and is the first authentic record of Gaul’s admission to the 
citizenship of Rome. Though the crimes of Nem, and the 
catasUophes which resulted from his downfall, provoked the 
tNMibles of the year a.d. 70, the revolt df Sabinus was in the 
main an attempt by the Germans to pillage Gaul and theprehide 
to militaiy insurrections. The government of the i^huvtons 
and the AntoUines completed a definite reconciliation. After 
the extinction of the family of Augustus in the nst century 
Gaul had made many emperors — Galba, ^tho, Vitellius, Ves- 
pasian and Domitian j and in .the snd jcetitury’she provided 
Gauls to rule the empire>-TAntoBinQs {i3{8*-t^<) "come from 
Nimes and Claudius from l.yons, as did dso Carocalla later on 
(si MI 7). 

Ihe romanization of the Gauls, liUc that of the other subject 
nations, was effected by slow stages and by veiy diverse means, 
M teH I example of the constant adaptability 

aadpoiith^^ Roman policy. It was begun by establishing a 
network of roads with Lyons as the central point, 
and by the development of a prosperous urban life 
in the increasingly wealthy Roman colonies ; and it 
was continued by the disintegration into independent 
cities of nearly all the Gaulish states of the Narbonnaise, together 
with the substitution of the Roman cbltegial magistracy for the 
isolated magistracy of the Gauls. This alteration tsame about 
more quickly in the north-east in the Rhine-land than in the 
west aud the centre, . owing to the hear neighbourhood of the 
Icgioiis -on the frontiers. Rome was too tolerant to ^pose 
institutions by force ; it was the conquered Copies 
Wid. individually solicited as a favour the right 
the municipal system, the magistracy , the sacerdotal 


and aristocratic social tysimi of thedr conquerors. The edict 
of Garacalla, at the beginning of the 3rd century, by conferring 
the right of citizenship on all the mhabitants of the empire, 
completed an assimilation for which commercial relations, 
schools, a ^te for officialism, and the adaptability and quick in- 
telligence of the race had already made preparation. The Gauls 
now called tlicmselves Romans and their language Romance, 
There was neither oppression on the one hand nor servility on 
the other to explain this abandonment of their traditions. 
Thanks to the political and religious unity which a common 
worship of the emperor and of Rome gave them, thanks to 
administrative centralization tempered by a certain amount 
of municipal autonomy, Gaul prospered throughout three 
centuries. 

But this stability of the Roman peace had barely been realized 
when events began to threaten it both from within and without, 
Tlic Pax Romana having rendered any armed force 
unnecessary amid a formerly very bellicose people, only ^th€ 
eight legions mounted guard over the Rhine to protect 
it from the barbarians who surrounded the empire. 

The raids made by the Germans on the eastern frontiers^ ° *“ * 
the incessant competitions for the imperial power, and the 
repeated revolts of the Pretorian guard, gradually undermined 
the internal cohesion of Gaul; while the insurrections of the 
Bagaudae aggravated the destruction wrought by a grasping 
treasury and by barbarian incursions ; so that the anarchy of 
the 3rd century soon aroused separatist ideas. Under Posturaus 
Gaul had alrcadv attempted to restore an independent though 
short-lived empire (25S-267); and twenty-eight years later 
the tetrarchy of Diocletian proved that the blood now circulated 
with difficulty from the heart to the extremities of an empire 
on the eve of disintegration. Rome was to see her universal 
dominion gradually menaced from all sides. It was in Gaul 
that the decisive revolutions of tlie time were first prepared ; 
Conjfftanfcine’s crusades to overthrow the olljars of paganism, 
and Julian’s campaigns to set them up again. After Constantine 
the emperors of the East in the 4th centu^ merely put in an 
’Occasional appearance at Rome ; they resided at Milan or in 
the prefectorial capitals of Gaul-^^at Arles, at 'Irevcs (Trier), 
at Reims or in Paris. Tht ancient territorial divisions — 
"Belgium, Gallia Lugdunensis (Lyonnaise), Gallia Narbonensis 
(Narbonnaise) — were split up into seventeen little provinces, 
which in their turn were divided into two diooescs. Thus the 

f reat historic division was nrndc between southern and northern 
ranee. Roman nationality persisted, but the administrative 
system was tottering. 

Upon ground that had ^been so well levelled by Roman legis- 
lation aristocratic Institutions naturally flourished. From the 
4th century onward the balance of classes was 
turbed by the development of a landed aristocracy oiyaniM- 
■that grew more powerful day by day., and by the^^wt’Oi 
corresponding ruin of the small proprietors and in-®*"^’ 
dustrial and commercial corporations. The members of the 
curia who assisted the magistrates in the cities, crushed by the 
burden of taxes, now evaded as far as possible public office or 
senatorial honours. The vacancies left in this middle class by 
this continual desertion were not compensated for by the pro- 
gressive advance of a lower class destitute of personal property 
and constantly unsettled in their work. The peasants, no less 
than the industrial labourers, suffered from the absence of any 
capital laid by, which alone could have enabled them to improve 
their land or to face a time of bad harvests. Having no credit 
they found themselves at the merry of their neighbours, the 
great landholders, and by degrees fell into the positkm of tenants, 
or into servitude. The curia was thus emptied l«)th from above 
and from below. It was in vain that the emperote tried to 
rivet the chains of the curia in this hereditary bondage, by 
attaching the small proprietor to his glebe, like the artisan 
to his gild and the eoldier to his legion. To such a miserable 
pretence of freedom they all preferred servitude, which at least 
ensured them a livelihood; and the middle class of’ freemen 
thus became gradually extinct. 
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^and eventually he(p£^Ile mas;ters of the jBk1|ua.tign. It wets 

them that em]^or, ttaeosetioatty absolute^ pj^aptir 
caUy carried on bis admxnistmiian ; tout he wag fiP 
longer either strong or a diviaity, and posgesfied 
power by nothing hut the lemtolance oi pmaipot^oe. His 
ofi&cial despotism was oppjoftd toy the pasudva tout 
invincible competition of an aristacracy, more poiwerful 
than himself because it derived its support Irom the 
revHiod relation of patron and dependants^ ^ut though the 
aristocracy administered, yet .they did not govern. They 
suffered, as did the empire, from a general state of lassitude. 
Like their private life, their pubHc life, no longer stimulated 
l^ stru^les and difficulties, had bficome slu^ish ; their power 
of initiative was enfeebled. FeeHpg thek mcapacity they no 
longer embarked on gxieat political schemes ; and the army, the 
instrument by whion such sch^es were carried on, was only 
heW tpgetlior by the force of habit. In this society, where there 
was no traffic in anything but wealth and ideas, the soldier was 
notiung more than an agitator or a parasite. The egoism of the 
imper dasses held military duty in contempt, while their avarice 
d^pulated the countryside, Whence the legions had drawn their 
racruW. And now come the barbarians 1 A prey to perpetual 
alarm, the people ontronched themselves ^behind tliose high walls 
of the oppida which Roman security had razed to the ground, 
but imperial impotence had restored, and where life in the 
middle ^es was destined to vegetate in unrestful isolation. 

Amidst this general apathy, intellectual activity alone persisted. 
In the 4th century thore was a veritohie renaissance in >Gau], the 
outburi^t of a dying -dame, wthkh yet bore wkness 
h^jli also to the general decadence. The agreeable versi- 
decmdepce fication of an amateur like Ausoaiug, the refined 
of Qaui, panegyrics of a Eumemus, disking nullity of thought 

bqfl^to ^leganoe of fown, already foretold the perilous sterility 
of scheikstioibm. Art, so widespread in the wealtl^y villas of 
Gaul, contented itself with imitation, produced nothing original 
and remained mediocre. Human curiosity, no longer conoepned 
with philosophy and science, seemed as flbou^ stifled, reKgious 
polemics alone continuing to hold public attention. Disinclina- 
tion for the self-sacrifice ^ active life and Weaf incss of the things 
of the earth lead naturally to Bbsoiftkm in tfie things of heaven. 
After bringing about the success of the Asiaric ouks of MHhni 
and Cyhele, these same factors now assured the triumph over 
exhausted paganism of yet another oriental religion--^hristiimi^ 
— after a duet which had lasted two centuries. 

This new faith had appeared to Gonstw^no likely to infuse 
young and healriiy blood into tke empire. Fn reality Ghristiamty, 
which had contributed nut a little to stimulate the 
political unity of continental Oaul, now tended to 
dissolve it by dejftroying that religious unity which 
had hereteyfore been its complement. Before this 
there had been complete harmony between Church and State ; 
but pfterwards came indifference and then disagreement between 
political and religjous institutions, between the City of God knd 
that of Caesaj*. Christianity, introduced into Gaul during riie 
1st century of the Christian era by those foreign merchants who 
traded along the coasts of the Mediter^nean, had by the middle 
of the ind qentmy founded communities at Vienne, at Autun 
and at Lyons. Theit pfropagandking zeal soon exposed them to 
the wrath of an jgnorant populacp and the contempt of the 
educated ; and thus it was that in A.b. 177, under Marcus 
Aurelius, the Churph qf Lyons, fpunded by St Pothjnus, suffered 
those persecutions yrhich were the effective cause of her ultimate 
victory. These Christian commumties, disguised under the 
legally authorized name Of burial sotfieties, gradually formed a 
vast secret cosmopqlit^ O^sociatwn, superimposed upon Roman 
society but mcompatibfe wfth the Empire. Christianity had 
to be either destroyed or absorbed. The persecutions Under 
Aurelian and DJpcletian almost succeeded in accomplishing the 
fqrmcr ; the Christian churches were saved by the instability of 
the existing authorities, by military anarjehy and by the incurSiottS 
of the barbarians. Bt spite tdfrturts and martyrdoms, and thanks 
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elements in society existed side by sid^ y^^OfUt in^.piiipgl^i 
and ^vpn opipnly ftPtHgftPMtic to e^{i f^jstocr'atic 

and th? o^r ^^moc^bp. In to ipdm» % W?®® 
peqpk pnoe to, bjicftme to the fifd fq® of govern- 
ment the emperqr Julian jtripd ,toy Ip^iiw § T^hpion to 
givp its funcfjqnftrkp 3 - tfligioup prpstigg 
the popular mind. HJs planrfaiied ; a^d thP T)iec)dosius, 
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C^iriatian clergy into a body of impe^kf ftPfJ Pop§P*^^? PtofikV i 
while in return for their adhesion 
and paganism itedf, whiph cquW noi WfftQtoS W 
Thcncoforward it was in the name of Christ Ihat^ perfepptipn? 
took place in an empke now entirely won aver to Phrigtjgmty . 

In Gaul the most famous leader of this first morcileps, if -still 
perilous crusade, was a soldier-monk, Saint Martin of Tpnrp. 
Thanks to him and his disciples in the middle of the 
4th century and the beginni^ of tlie 5th many of the 32 mS^? 5 * 
towns possessed well-estabUshed churches ; but .tlic cShvH, ^ 
miiitaiat ardour of monks and centuries of labpur 
wer.e needpd to conquer the country districts, and in the mean- 
time both (Jognag and internal organization wete subjected to 
important modifications. As regards the former fhe Ghurch 
adopted a course midway between metaphysical explanations 
and historical traditions, and reconciled the aiorc extreme 
theories ; while with the admission of pagans m great deal of 
pagjcinism itself was introduced. On the other hand, the need for 
politioal and social order involved the necessity for a disciplined 
and homogeneous religious body ; the eowsdse of power, moro* 
ever, seen transformed the domocratic Christianity of tbe earlier 
churches into a federation of little conservative monarchies. 
The inoFeasiog number of her adherents, and inexperience of 
government qn such a vast and compheated sc^t, obhgied her to 
Comply with politick necessity and to adopt the lystnn of the 
stote and its social custome. The Ohusoh was np longer a 
fraternity, on a footing of >eqiMjity, with freedom of belief and 
tentative m to dogn^, but an aotixiritative aristocratic hiezv 
archy . The episc^to was now tocrultod from the ^eat famiHes 
in the same way as thfe imperial and the municipal public serMfe^jf: 
The Church caDod 'pn tiie-emp^of to convoke attd preside ovfet 
her councils and to Combat Wesy ; and In order Ineto fcffeUtUttWy 
to crush the latter i^he replaced primitive ifadependfehce and local 
diversity by utiifomilty tyi doctrine and worship^ arid by the 
hierarchy pf djpccses arid eciileSiMtical provinces, ThebOdds of 
the Church, her blilhops, her metropolitans, took ^ titles 
of thpir pa^n predecessors as well a§ their places, mi their 
juriscfictioh was enforced by the laws ti the ^tate, Rich ^ 
powerful chiefsj, they were administrators os much as ; 
Germanqs (Germain), bishop of Aoxerre (d. 44S), 8t Furhnrritir 
of Lyons (d. 450), ApoHiharis Sidottius pf Gletmont (d. c. 490) 
assumed the leadership of society, fed the poor, levied tithes, 
administered justice, and in the to'Vtts Where they toSi^^ 
surrofunded by priests and deae^, ruled both hi teffiportU aiid 
spiritual mattfem. 

But the humiliation of 'HieodosiUS bCftrre St . 


that the emperor Cotid nCVet Cl^irh t6 be a pofl^ ’ arid i 
dogma djf tne Chtkdto remhiiied iri^ectehderit ‘of the 
sovereign as wril as of the people ; if she sa(jfifi'Cefi Sf 
her liberty it Was bqt to drihri it a^m and riiaffikm ind 
it more effectively amid thc general languor. Th^ enc^yi 
Church thus CsCaped tfk qripoptflarity qf this dCcacfebi 
empire, And derrSte the ^th ritbvid^ a 

allTlioSe Who, tHshSlg tnlify, vkiUmim ‘ 
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fcy the the horiami In fact, whSet in the Eastern Salians in Belgium, as far w tiie great fortified highro^ frtttn 

Qmrch the metaphysicd atdbur of the Greeks was spending Bavai to Cologne. Accepted as allies, and supported by , Romlan: 
itself in terrible combats in the oecumenical councils over the prestige and by the active authority of the general Aetius, all 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed, the clergy of Gaul, more these barbarians rallied round him and the Romans of Gaul, and 
simple and strict in their faith, abjured these theological Ipgo- in 451 defeated the hordes of Attila, who had advanced as far 
ihachies ; from the first they had preferred action to criticism as Orleans, at the great battle of the Catalaunian plains, 
and had taken no part in the great controversy on free-will Thus at the end of the, 5th century the Roman empire was 
raised by Pclagius. Another kind of warfare was about to absorb nothing but a heap of ruins, and fidelity to the empire was now 
their whole attention ; the barbarians were attacking the frontiers only maintained by the Catholic Church ; she alone chrgy 
of the Empire on every side, and their advent once again modified survived, as rich, as much honoured as ever, and more and th 9 
Gallo-Roman civilization. powerful, owing to the disappearance of the imperial hmrb9r- 

For centuries they had been silently massing themselves officials for whom she had found substitutes, and Uie 
around ancient Europe, whether Iberian, Celtic or Roman, decadence of the municipal bodies into whose inheritance she 
Many times alread} during that evening of a decadent had entered. Owing to her the City of God gradually replaced the 
civilization, their threatening prese xe had seemed Roman imperial polity and preserved its civilization ; while the 
iavMMioa. like a dark cloud veiling the radiant sky of the peoples Church allied herself more closely with the new kingdoms than 
established on the Mediterranean seaboard. The cruel she had ever done with the Empire. In the Gothic or Burgundian 
lightning of the sword of Brennus had illumined the night, states of the period the bishops, after having for a time opposed 
setting Rome or Delphi on fire. Sometimes the storm had burst the barbarian invaders, sought and obtained from their chief 
over Gaul, and there had been need of a Marius to stem the torrent the support formerly received from the emperor. Apollinaris 
of Cimbri and Teutons, or of a Caesar to drive back the Helvetians Sidonius paid court to Euric, since 476 the independent king of 
into their mountains. On the morrow the western horizon would the Visigoths, against whom he had defended Auvergne ; and 
jclear again, until some such disaster as that which befell Varus Avitus, bishop of Vienne, was graciously received by Gundibald, 
would come to mortify cruelly the pride of an Augustus. The king of the Burgundians. But these princes were Arians, i,e, 
Romans had soon abandoned hope of conquering Germany, foreigners among the Catholic population ; the alliance sought 
with its fluctuating frontiers and nomadic inhabitants. For for by the Church could not reach her from that source, and it. 
more than two centuries they had remained prudently entrenched was from the rude and pagan Franks that she gained the material 
behind the earthworks that extended from Cologne to Ratisbon support which she still lacked. The conversion of Clovis was a 
(Regensburg) ; but the intestine feuds which prevailed among master-stroke ; it was fortunate botli for himself and for the 
the barbarians and were fostered by Rome, the organization Franks, Unity in faith brought about unity in law. 
under bold and turbulent chiefs of the bands greedy for booty, Clovis was king of the Sicambrians, one of the tribes of the 
the pressing forward on populations already settled of tribes in Salian Franks. Having established themseh'es in the plains 
their rear ; all this caused the Germanic invasion to filter by of Northern Gaul, but driven by the necessity of finding 
degrees across the frontier. It was the work of several genera- new land to cultivate, in the days of their king Childeric 
tions and took various forms, by turns and simultaneously they had descended into the fertile valleys of tht 
colonization and aggression; but from this time forward the Somme and the Oise. Clovis’s victory at Soissons 
pax romana was at an end. The emperors Probus, Constantine, over the last troops left in the service of Rome (486) extended 
Julian and Valentinian, themselves foreigners, were worn out their settlements as far as the Loire. By his conversion, whicL 
with repulsing these repeated assaults, and the general enervation was due to his wife Clotilda and to Remigius, bishop of Reims,, 
of society did the rest. The barbarians gradually became part more than to the victory of Tolbiac over the Alamanni,. 
of the Roman population ; they permeated the army, until after Clovis made definitely sure of the Roman inhabitants and gave 
Theodosius they recruited it exclusively ; they permeated the Church an army (496). Thenceforward he devoted himself 
civilian society as colonists and agriculturists, till the command to the foundation of the Frankish monarchy by driving the ex- 
of the army and of important public duties was given over to a hausted and demoralized heretics out of Gaul, and by putting. 
Stilicho or a Crocus. Thus Rome allowed the wolves to mingle himself in the place of the now enfeebled emperor. In 5CX3 he 
with the dogs in watching over the flock, just at a time when Uie conquered Gundibald, king of the Burgundians, reduced him 
civil wars of the 4th century had denuded the Rhenish frontier to a kind of vassalage, and forced him into reiterated promises 
of troops, whose numbers had already been diminished by Con- of conversion to orthodoxy. In 507 he conquered and killed 
stantine. Then at the beginning of the 5th century, during a . Alaric II., king of the Arian Visigoths, and drove the latter into- 
furious irruption of Germans fleeing before Huns, the limes was Spain. Legend adorned his campaign in Aquitaine with miracles; 
carried away (406-407) ; and for more than aliundred years the the bishops were the declared allies of both him and his son 
torrent of fugitives swept through the Empire, which retreated Theuderich (Thierry) after his conquest of Auvergne. At Tours 
behind the Alps, there to breathe its last he received from the distant emperor at Constantinople the 

Whilst for ten years Alaric’s Goths and Stilicho’s Vandals diploma and insignia of pat ictus and Roman consul, which 
were drenching Italy with blood, the Vandals.and the Alani from legalized his milit^ conquests by putting him in possession 
the stepp)es of the Black Sea, dragging in their wake the of civil powers. From this time forward a great historic trans- 
reluctant German tribes who had Ijeen alJJes of Rome formation was effected in the eyes of the bishops and 
laQmuL already settled down to the cultivation of of the Gallo-Romans ; the Frankish chief took the “ 

their lands, invaded the now abandoned Gaul, and place of the ancient emperors. Instead of blaming o/f/cfr. 
having come as far as the Pyrenees, crossed over them. After the him for the murder of the lesser kings of the Franks, 
passing of this torrent the Visigoths, under their kings Ataulphus, his relatives, by which he had accomplished the union of the 
Wallia and Theodoric, still dazzled by the splendours of this Frankish tribes, they saw in this the hand of God rewardu^ a 
immense empire, established themselves like submissive vassals faithful soldier and a converted' pagan. He became their king, 
in Aquitaine, with Toulouse as their capital. About the same their new David, as the Christian emperors had formerly been ; 
time the Burgundians settled even more peaceably in Rhenish he built churches, endowed monasteries, protected St Vaast 
Gaul, and, after 456, to the west of the Jura in the valleys of (Vedastus, d. 540), first bishop of Arras and Cambrai, who 
Yjfg the Sa6ne and the Rhone. The original Franks of restored Christianity in northern Gaul. Like the emperors 
PrmmkB Germany, already established in the Empire, and before him Clovis, too, reigned over the Church. Of his own 
Mon pressed upon by the same Huns who had already fo^ed authority he called together a council at Orleans in 51 1, the yew 
^ Goths across the Danube, passed beyond the of his death. He was already the grand distributor of ecclesi- 
Rhine and occupied north-eastern Gaul ; Ripuarians of the Rhine astical benefices, pending the time when his successors were to ^ 
tl||bliihing themselves on the Samtve And the Meuse, and confirm the episcopal elections, and his power began to take 
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on a more and more absolute (^aracter. But though he felt the 
ascendant influence of Christian teaching, he was not re£|jl)r 
penetrated by its spirit j a professing Christian, and a friend to 
the episcopate, Clovis remained a barbarian, crafty and ruthless. 
The bloody trxigedies which disfigured the end oLhis reign bear 
sad witness to this ; they were a fit prelude to that period during 
the course of which, as Gregory of Tours said, “ barbarism was 
let loose.’' ^ 

The conquest of Gaul, begun by Clovis, was finished by his 
sons : Theuderich, Chlodomer, Childebert and Clotaire, In 
three successive campaigns, from 523 to 532, they 
«/c/oWs. arir^jhilated the Burgundian kingdom, which had 
maintained its independence, and had endured for 
nearly a century. Favoured by the war between Justinian, 
the East Roman emperor, and Theodoric's Ostrogoths, the 
Frankish kings divided Provence among them as they had done 
in the case of Burgundy. Thus the whole of Gaul was subjected 
to the sons of Clovis, except Septimania in the south-east, where 
the Visigoths still maintained their power. The Frankish armies 
then overflowed into the neighbouring countries and began to 
pillage them. Their disorderly cohorts made an attack upon 
Italy, which was repulsed by the Lombards, and another on 
Spain with the same want of success ; but beyond the Rhine 
they embarked upon the conquest of Germany, where Clovis 
had already reduced to submission the country on the banks of 
the Maine, later known as Franconia. In 531 the Thuringians in 
the centre of Germany were brought into subjection by his eldest 
son, King Theuderich, and about the same time the Bavarians 
were united to the Franks, though preserving a certain autonomy. 
The Merovingian monarchy thus attained the utmost limits of 
its territorial expansion, bounded as it was by the Pyrenees, 
the Alps and the Rhine j it exercised influence over the whole of 
Germany, which it threw open to the Christian missionaries, and 
its conquests formed the first beginnings of German histor>\ 

But to these wars of aggrandizement and pillage succeeded 
those fratricidal struggles which disgraced the whole of the sixth 
centur)' and arrested the expansion of the Merovingian 
wMii. power. When Clotaire, the last surviving son of 

^ * Clovis, died in 561, the kingdom was divided between 

his four sons like some piece of private property, as in 51 1, and 
according to the German method. The capitals of tliese four 
kings — Charibert, who died in 567, Guntram, Sigebert and 
Chilperic — were Paris, Orleans, Reims and Soissons — ^all near one 
another and norlh of the Loire, where the Germanic inhabitants 
predominated ; but their respective boundaries were so confused 
that disputes were inevitable. There was no trace of a political 
idea in these disputes ; the mutual hatred of two women aggra- 
vated jealousy to the point of causing terrible civil wars from 
561 to 613, and these finally created a national conflict which 
resulted in the dismemberment of the Frankish empire. Recog- 
nized, in fact, already ns separate pro\inces were Austrasia, or 
the eastern kingdom, Neustria, or north-west Gaul and Burgundy; 
Aquitaine alone was as yet undifferentiated. 

Sigebert had married Brunhilda, the daughter of a Visigoth 
king ; she was beautiful and well educated, having been brought 
up in Spain, where Roman civilization still flourished. 
Chilperic had married Galswintha, one of Brunhilda’s 
UruablidM, sistcrs, for the sake of her wealth ; but despite this 
marriage he had continued his amours wdth a waiting- 
woman named Fredegond, who pushed ambition to the point of 
crime, and she induced him to get rid of Galswintha. In order to 
avenge her sister, Brunhilda incited Sigebert to begin a war 
which terminated in 575 with the assassination of Sigebert by 
Fredegond at the very moment when, thanks to the help of the 
Germans, he had gained the victory, and with the imprisonment 
of Brunhilda at Rouen. Fredegond subsequently caused the 
death of Merovech (M 6 rov 4 e), the son of Chilperic, who had been 
secretly married to Brunhilda, and that of Bishop Praetextatus, 
who had solemnized their union. After this, Fredegond en- 
deavoured to restore imperial finance to a state of solvency, and 
to set up a more regular form of government in her Neustria, 
ivhich was less romanized and less wealthy than Burgundy, 
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where Guntram was reigning, and less turbulent than the eastenl 
kingdom, where most of the great warlike chiefs with their k^e 
landed estates were somewhat impatient of royal authority. 
But the accidental death of two of her children, the assassination 
of her husband in 584, and the advice of the Church, induced 
her to make overtures to her brother-in-law Guntram. A 1 ver 
of peace through sheer cowardice, and as depraved in his morals 
as Chilperic, Guntram had played a vacillating and purely 
self-interested part in the family tragedy. He declared himseH 
the protector of Fredegond, but his death in 593 delivered up 
Burgundy and Neustria to Brunhilda’s son Childebert, king of 
Austrasia, in consequence of the treaty of Andelot, made in 587. 
An ephemeral triumph, however ; for Childebert died in 596, 
followed a year later by Fredegond. 

The whole of Gaul was now handed over to three children : 
Childebert's two sons, I'heudebert and Theuderich (Thierry), 
and the son of Fredegond, Clotaire II. The 
having vanquished the two former at Latofao 
596, was in turn beaten by them at Dormclles in 
600, and a year later a fresh fratricidal struggle broke out 
between the two grandsons of the aged Brunhilda. Theuderich 
joined with Clotaire against Theodobcrt,and invaded his brother’s 
kingdom, conquering first an army of Austrasians and then one 
composed of Saxons and Thuringians. Strife began again in 613 
in consequence of Theuderich’s desire to join Austrasia to 
Neustria, but his death delivered the kingdoms into the hands 
of Clotaire 11 . This weak king leant for support upon the nobles 
of Burgundy and Austrasia, impatient as they were of obedience 
to a woman and the representative of Rome. The ecclesiastical 
party also abandoned Brunhilda because of her persecution of 
their saints, after which Clotaire, having now got the upper hand, 
thanks to the defection of the Austrasian nobles, of Arnulf, 
bishop of Metz, with his brother Pippin, and of Warnachaire, 
mayor of the palace, made a terrible end of Brunhilda in 613. 
Her long reign had not lacked intelligence and even greatness ; 
she alone, amid all these princes, warped by self-indulgence or 
weakened by discord, had behaved like a statesman, and she 
alone understood the obligations of the government she had 
inherited. She wished to abolish the fatal tradition of dividing 
up the kingdom, which so constantly prevented any possible 
unity ; in opposition to the nobles she used her royal authority 
to maintain the Roman principles of order and regular administra- 
tion. 'Ibwards the Church she held a courteous but firm policy, 
renewing relations between the Frankish kingdom and the 
pope; and she so far maintained the greatness of the Empire 
that tradition associated her name with the Roman roads in 
the north of France, entitling them “les chauss^es de Bnmehaut." 

Like his grandfather, Clotaire 11 . reigned over a once more 
united Gaul of Franks and Gallo-Romans, and like Clovis he 
was not too well obeyed by the nobles ; moreover, 
his had been a victory more for the aristocracy than 
for the crown, since it limited the power of the latter. 

Not that the permanent constitution of the i8th of October 614 
was of the nature of an anti-monarchic revolution, for the 
royal power still remained very great, decking itself with the 
pompous titles of the Empire, and continuing to be the dominant 
institution ; but the reserv^ations which Clotaire II. had to make 
in conceding the demands of the bishops and great laymen show 
the extent and importance of the concessions these latter were 
already aiming at. The bishops, the real inheritors of the 
imperial idea of government, had become great landowners 
through enormous donations made to the Church, and allied as 
they were to the aristocracy, whence their ranks were continually 
recruited, they had gradually identified themselves with tlie 
interests of their class and had adopted its customs ; while thanks 
to long minorities and civil wars the aristocracy of the high 
officials had taken an equally important social position. Ine 
treaty of Andelot in 587 had already decided that the benefices 
or lands granted to them by the kings should be held for life. 
In the 7th century the Merovingian kings adopted the custom 
of summoning them all, and not merely the officials of thdr 
Pdatium, to discuss political affairs; they began, moreover, 
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or a(hniw»^,^g from among the great 
^dhddera. ThB n«<^ntjr .for approval and supj)rt faints 
to yet ai»o^ alteration pi. the nature oi the r^al ^er, 
absrtuhe as it was m theory* 

The Mayoralty of the Ptdace aimed a third and more serious 
tHOV^ at the royai authority. By degrees^ the high officials 
of the Pdaiium, whetW secular or ecclesiastical 
^arorM of provincial counts, had rallied round 

kt9 paimcaA^^ mayors of the palace as their real leaders. As 
under the Empire, the Palatium was both royal court 
and cjentre of government, with the same bureaucratic liierarchy 
and the same forms of administration ; and the mayor of the I 
palace was premier official of this itinemnt court and ambulatory 
government. Moreover, since the palace controlled the whole ' 
of. each kingdom, the mayors gradually extended their official 
authority so as to include functionaries and agents of every 
kind, instead of merely those attached immediately to the 
king^ person. They suggested candidates for office for the 
royal selection, often appointed office-holders, and^ by royal 


warranty supported or condemned them« Mere subordinates 
while the royal power was strong, they had become, owing 
to the frequent minorities, and to civil wars which broke the 
tradition of obedience, the all*powerful minist<»'s of kings 
nominally absolute but without any Heal authority* Before long 
they ceased to •dfeitn an even greater degree of independence 
than that of Warnachaire, who fofcfed Ckftaire II. to swear 
that he should never be deprived of his mayoralty of Burgundy ; 
they wished to take thfe first place in the kingdoms they governed, 
and to be able to attack neighbouring kingdoms on ^eir own 
account. A struggle, motived by stdf-^terest^ no doubt ; but 
a struggle^ tsto, of oppoo^ prtnetpios. tlic Fiankieh 

iaonaflx:hy was how in their power some of them tried td re- 
establish th'e unity of that nUdnarChy hi ah its integrity, together 
with the superiority tof the State over the Ghurch ; othcrsi, 
faithless to idea of unity) st.w in the disintegration of thie 
state and the StipremaJcy of the nobles a wartranl for tlieir own 
independence. These two tendencies Were dti^tined to strive 
against one another durbg an entire century (b 13-7 14), and tb 
occasion two periods of violont’ccAiflict) which, divided by a kind bf 
renascence of royalty, were loond at. last in the trium,pl>a/nt substi- 
tution of the Austrasian mayors lor royalty and aristocracy alike* 
The first struggle began on the acoeasiem of Clbtaire II.., 
when Austrasia) having bad a king of her own ever since 561,, 
Pint demanded one n0^v. In 6*3 Ootaire Was obliged 
Hmtgie ^ her his son Dagobert wid even tb extend his 
Mwwn territory. But in Dfigol^erl’s nahte two Inen ruled, 
mommnby representing the ^ion of the official ari^bcracy a»d 
tlie Church. One, Pippin of Landen, detiV^ his 
‘ power from his position as mayor of the ptedaWe, from 
great estates in Aquitarine and between the Meuse and the Rhine, 
and from the immense number of his suppm^ters ; the (>ther, 
Arnulf, bishop of Metas, sprang from a groat family, ^probably 
of Roman descent, itnd was besides inunenaely wealthy in 
worldly possessbns. By tlic union of tlicir forces Pippin and 
Amulf were destined to shape the future. They had already, 
in 613, treated with Qotaire and betrf^yed the hopes of Bnmhilda, 
being consequently rewarded with the guardianship pf young 
Dagobert. Burgundy followed the example of Austrasia, 
demanded the abolition of the mayoralty, and in ^27 succeeded 
in obtaining her independence of Neusfria and Austmsia and 
direct relatwns with the king. 

The death of Clotaire <639) was the signal for a revival of 
the royal power. Dagobert deprived Pippin of Landen of 
- his authority and forced him to fiy to Aquitaine ; 

but Still he had to give the Austrasians his son Sigebert 
mtuurcifr III. for their king (634). ^ He made administrative 
progresses through Neustria and Burgundy to recall 
nalies to their allegiance, but again he wa^ forced 
to designate his second aon Clovis as king of >fewstria. . 
did subdue A<4uitaine completely, thanks to his brother 
CJhwibert, with whom he had avoids dividing the kingdom, , 
riW to,xesitorehis own demewxei -i^hichhad been defiled 


by the granting Of bectefices or by the piou& frauds of the Churchi 
In short, this reign was one of gibat conquests, impossible 
except under a strong government. Dagobert’s victories over 
Samo, king of the Slavs alofig the Elbe, and his subjugation 
of the Bretons and the Basques, maintained the prestige of the 
Frankish empire; wliile the luxury of his court, his taste for 
the fine arts (ministered to by liis treasurer Eloi ^), his numorouf 
achievements in architcctiJrc — especially the abbey of St DeniS) 
bifrial-plac’e of the kings of France**-the briMianoe and tlie power 
of the churchmen who surrounded him and his revision of the 
Salic Jaw, ensured for his reign, in spite of the failure of his plans 
for Unity, a fame celebrated in folksong and ballad. 

Blit for barbarous nations old-age comes early, and after 
Dagobert s death (639), the monarchy went swiftly to its d6oni« 
The mayors of the palacC again became supreme, 
and the kings not only ceased to appoint tiiem, but/ii/,iAi*#A»^ 
might not even remove thc^ from oflfec. Such mayors <do* 
were Aega and Erchinoald, in Neustria, Pippin 
Otto in Austrasia, And Floochat ih Burgundy. 
of them, Grimoald, son of Pippin, actually dared to takn 
the title of king in Austraisia (640). This was a premature 
attempt and barreh of result, yet it w^as significant ; and hot 
less so is the fact that the palace in which these mayors 
bore rule was a huge association of grtat pwsonages, laymen 
and ecclesiafilics who seem to have had much mote independence 
than in the '6th century. Wc find tlie dukes actually riii.sing 
troops without the royal sanction) and «ven against the king* 
In 641 the ma}'or Flaochat was forced to swtar that they shonld 
hold their offices for life ; and though these offices were not yet 
hereditaty, official dynasties, as it were, began to be CBtai^shed 
permanently within the palai'o. Tb* icrown hmds, the govwnor^ 
sbipfe, the different offices, were looked upon as common property 
to be shared between themsdves* Organrird into a compaeffc 
body they stiirrounded the king were fer more powcnfiii Ibafi 
he. In the general assembly of its members this lx)dy of officials 
decided the selection tjf die mayor ; it presentrd Flaocfealt 
to the choice of Queen Nanthiida, Dagdlierts widow; after 
long discussion it appointed Ebroi’n «as mayor ; it submitted 
requests that wtre in reality commands to the Assembly of Bon- 
ncuil in 616 and later to Childcric in 670. M oreover, the countries: 
formerly Sulxlucd by the hranks availed themselves of this 
opportunity to loosen the ycke ; Thuringia was lost by Sigebert 
in ’641, and the revolt of Alamannia in '643 set back the frontier 
of the kingdom from the Elbe to Austrasia. Aquitaine, Iniherto 
lihe common prey of alH the Frankish kings, having in vain tried 
to profit by tlie struggles between Frcdegcwid and Bnmhilda, 
and set np an independent king, Guiidibtiid, now finally burst 
her bonds in 670. Then came a time when the kings were mere 
children, honoured with but tlve scmblbnce of respect, under the 
tutelage of a single mayor, Ebrum of Neustria. 

This representative of royalty, cldef minister for four-and- 
twenty years .(656^81), attempted the impossible, endeavouring 
to re-establish unity in the midst of general dissolution stngifia 
and to maintain intact a royal Authority usurped terwm 
everywhere by the heredita^ power of the great 
palatine families. He soon stirred up against himself 
all the dissatisfied nobles, led by L^er (Lcodegarius), bi!»h»p df 
Autim and hU brother Gerinus. Clotaire III.'s death gav© 
the signal for war. Ebroin’s enemies sert up Childeric lE in 
opposition to Theuderich, the king whom he had chosen wkdiout 
summoning the great provincial ofikials. Despite a teiaaporary 
triumph, when Childeric was forced to recognize Uie priociple: 
of hereditary succession in public affiocs, and wlien the mayor- 
alties of Neustria and Burgundy were alternated to th© pcoftt of 
both, L6ger soon fell into disgrace and was exiled tft that very 
raonast^ of Luxeuil to which Ebrom had been rei*gatocL 
Childeric having r^ained the masteiy restored the mayor’s 
office, which was immediate^ disputed by the two rivals;. 
Ebroin was successful and establSshed hims^ as mayor .of tto. 
palace in tiie room of Laudesw* n pwrtfeaa of I 4 gecM( 67 s)^ 

^ St Elmos, bishop sd Ncwmi, apostteiefthe BdgiaciBnadEtiitaa 
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following this up by a distribution of offices and dignities right 
and left among his adherents. L6ger was put to death in 67S1 
and the Austrasians^ chmmanded by the CaroUngian Pippin XL, 
with whom many of the chief Neustriana had taken refuge, 
were dispersed near Laon (680). But Ebroin was#asaa»sma<^ 
next ymr in the midst of his triumph, having like Fredegond 
been unable to do more than postpone a quarter of a century 
the victory of the nohhss and of Austrasia ; for his succesaor, 
Berthar, was unfitted to carry on his work, having neither 
his gifts and energy nor tiie powerful personality of Pippin. 
Berthar met his death at the battle of Tertry (687), which 
gave the king into the hands of Pippin, aa also Uic 
Tertry ^ treasure and the mayoralty , and by thus enabling 
him to reward his folloviws made him supremo over 
the Merovingian dynasty. Thenceforward the degenerate 
descendants of Clovis offered no further resistance to his 
claims, though it was not until 752 that their line became 
extinct. 

In that year the Merovingian dynasty gave plaw to tlie rule 
of Pippin 11 . of Heristal, who founded a Carolingian empire 
fated to be as ephemeral as that of the Merovingians. This 
political victory of the aristocracy was merely the consunamation 
of a slow subterranean revolution which by innumerable reiterated 
blows had sapped the structure of the body politic, and was about 
to transfer the people of Gaul from the Roman monarchical 
and administrative government to the sway of the feudal 
system. 

The Merovingian kings, mere war-chiefs before the advent of 
Clovis, had after the conquest of Gaul become absolute hereditary 
CauKBM of n^onarchs, thanks to the disappearance of the popular 
the Mot assemblies and to the perpetual state of warfare. 
ihB They concentrated in thiar own hands all the powers 
vingiauM. empire, judicial, fiscal and militapr ; and even 

the so-called “ rois faineants enjoyed this unlimited power, 
in spite of the general disorder and the civil wars. To 
make thoir authority felt in the provinces they had an army of 
offickls at their disposal — a legacy, this, from imperial Rome — 
who represented them in the eyes of their various peoples. They 
had therefore only to keep up this established government, but 
Ihev could not manage even this much ; they allowed the idea 
of the cx)cnmon interests of kings and their subjects gradually to 
die out, and forgetting that national taxes are a necessary impost, 
a charge for service rendered by the state, they had treated these 
as though they were illicit and unjustifiable spoils- The tax- 
payers, with the clergy at their bead, adopted the same idea, and 
every day contrived frcdi metliods of evasion. Merovingian 
justice was on the same footing as Merovingian finance ; it 
was arbitrary, violent and self-seeking. The Church, too, never 
failed to oppose it— nt first not so much on account of her own 
ambitions as in a more Christian spirit— and proceeded to weaken 
the royal jurisdiction by repeated interventions on b^lf of those 
under sentence, afterwards depriving it of authority over the 
clergy, and then setting up ecclesiastical tribunals in opposition 
to those held by the dukes and counts. At last, just as the 
kingdom had become the personal propCTty of the king, so the 
officials-Miukes, counts, royal vkars, tribunes, centenarii^who 
had for the most port bought their unpaid offices by means of 
presents to the monarch, coma to look upon the public service 
rather as a mine of official wealth than os an administrative 
organization for furthering the interests, material or moral, of 
the whole nation. They became petty local tyranta, all the more 
despotic because they had nothing to fear save the distant 
authority of the king’s missis and the more rapacious because 
they h ad no sslary save the fines th<y indicted the fees that 
they contrived to multiply. Gregory of Tours tells us that they 
were robbers, not protectors of ^ people, and that justice and 
the whole administrative apparatus were naereJy engines of in- 
satiable greed. It was the abuses thus commit^d by the kings 
and their agents, who did not understand the art of gloving the 
iron hand, aided by the absolutely unfettered licence of conduct 
and the absence of any popular liberty, that occasioned the 
gradual increase of charters of iinn!i!unity« 


Iromunity was the direct and personal pnvi/ege wllicb 
any royal official or his ag^ts U) decide cases, to Ip'y taxes, or 
to exercise any administrative control on the domains 
of a bishop, an abbot, or one of the great secular 
nobles. On thousands of estates the royal government 
gradually allowed the law of the land to be superseded by local 
law, and public taxation to diange into special contributions ; 
so that the duties of the lower classes towards the state were 
transferred to the great liindlords, wlio thus became loyal 
adherents of the king but absolute masters.on their own temtoj^". 
The Merovingians had no idea that they were abdicating the 
least part of Uicir authority, neverilicless the deprivations 
acquiesced in by the feebler kings led of necessity to the diminu- 
tion of their authority and their judicial powers, and to the 
abandonment of public taxation. They thought that by granting 
immunity they would strengtiten their direct control ; in reality 
they established the local independence of the great landownerS/ 
by allowing royal rights to pass into tlicir handa. Tlien came 
confusion between rights of the sovereign and the rights of 
property. The administrative machinery of the state still existed# 
but it worked in empty air : its to^aayers disappeared, those 
who were amenable to its legal jurisdiction slipped from its grasp, 
and the number of those whose affairs it should have directed 
dwindled away, Thus the Merovingians had shown themselv^ 
incapable of rising above the barbarous notion that royalty is 
a personal asset to the idea that royalty is of tluj state, a power 
belonging to the nation and instituted for the benefit of alb 
They represented in society notliing more than a force which 
grew feebler and feebler as other forces grew strong ; they never 
stood for a national magistracy. 

Society no less than the state was falling asunder by a gradual 
process of decay. Under tlie Merovingians it was a hierarchy 
wherein grades were marked by tlie varied sc^le of the 
wergild^ a man being worth anything from thirty to six onbe 
hundred gold pieces. Tlie different degrees were those 
of slave, freedman, tenant-farmer and great landowner. 

As in every suci^ scheme where the government is 
without real power, the weakest sought protection of the 
strongest ; and tlic system of patron, client and journeyman, 
which had existed among the Romans, the Gauls and the 
Germans, sprcad rapidly in the 6th and 7th centuries, owing to 
public disorder and the inadequate prolicction afforded by the 
government. The Church’s patronage provided some with a 
refuge from violence; others ingratiated themselves witli the 
rich for tlie sake of shelter and security ; others again sought 
place aiKl honour from men of power ; while women, churchmen 
and warriors alike claimed the king s direct .and personal pro- 
tection. . , • r ^ 

This hierarchy of persons, these private relations 01 man to 
man, were recognized by custom in default of the law, and were 
.soon strengthened by another and territorial hierarchy. 

The large estate, especially if it belonged to the Church, 
very soon absorbed tire few fields of the freeman. 

In order to form these, the Church and the rich landovmers 
granted badi the holdings on the temporary and conchtional 
terms of tenancy-al-will or of the ben£iicimi, thus multiplyH^ 
endlessly the land subject to tlieir overJordship md the men wh® 
were dependent upon them as tenants. The kings, like priva^ 
individuals and ecclesiastical estabbshraents, made use of the 
heneficium to reward their servants ; till finally their demes^ 
was so reduced by lhase perpetual grants that they took to 
tributii^ among their champions land owning ^ overlordship 
of the Church, or granted tlieir own lands for single liv^ 

These various “ benefactions ” were, as a rule, inerdy the mau?e^ 
methods which the great landowners mployed in order to absorb 
the small proprietor. And so well did they succeed, that in 
6th and yth centuries the provincial hierarchy consisted of 
cultivator, the holder of th^ hmeficium and the owner ; wlw 
tlris dependence of one man upon another affected the p^aonm 
liberty of a large section of the community, as well as , the co-Hr 
dition of the land. The great landown^ tended to become not 
only lord over his tenants, but also himself a vassal of the king* 
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Thus by means of immunities^ of the beneficium and of 
patronage, society gradually organized itself independently 
of the state, since it required further security. Such 
hSum security was first provided by the conqueror of 

Tertry ; for Pippin II. represented the two great 
families of Pippin and of Amulf, and consequently the two 
interests then paramount, ue, land and religion, while he 
had at his back a great company of followers and vast landed 
estates. For forty years (615-655) the office of mayor of Aus- 
trasia had gone down in his family almost continuously in direct 
descent from father to son. The death of Grimoald had caused 
the loss of this post, yet Ansegisus (Ansegisel), Amulf ’s son and 
Pippin’s son-in-law, had continued to hold high office in the 
Austrasian palace ; and about 680 his son, Pippin II., became 
master of Austrasia, although he had held no previous office in 
the palace. His dynasty was destined to supplant that of the 
Merovingian house. 

Pippin of Heristal was a pioneer ; he it was who began all 
that his descendants were afterwards to carry through. Thus he 
gathered the nobles about him not by virtue of his position, but 
because of his own personal prowess, and because he could assure 
them of justice and protection ; instead of being merely the head 
of the royal palace he was the absolute lord of his own followers. 
Moreover, he no longer bore the title of mayor, but that of duke 
or prince of the Franks ; and the mayoralty, like the royal power 
now reduced to a shadow, beciime an hereditary possession which 
Pippin could bestowupon his sons. The reigns of Theuderich III., 
Clovis III. or Childcbert III. are of no significance except as 
serving to date charters and diplomas. Pippin it was who 
administered justice in Austrasia, appointed officials and dis- 
tributed dukedoms ; and it was Pippin, the military leader, 
who defended the frontiers threatened by Frisians, Alamanni 
and Bavarians. Descended as he was from Amulf, bishop of 
Metz, he was before all things a churchman, and behind his 
armies marched the missionaries towhomtheCarolingian dynasty, 
of which he was the founder, were to subject all Christendom. 
Pippin it was, in short, who governed, who set in order 
the social confusions of Neustria, who, after long wars, put 
a stop to the malpractices of the dukes and counts, and 
summoned councils of bishops to make good regulations. 
But at his death in 714 the child-king Dagobert III. found 
himself subordinated to Pippin’s two grandsons, who, being 
minors, were under the wardship of their grandmother 
Plectrude. 

Pippin’s work was almost undone — a party among the 
Neustrians under Raginfrid, mayor of the palace, revolted 
against Pippin II. ’s adherents, and Radbod, duke of 
Frisians, joined them. But the Austfasians 
{ 7 is» 74 t\ appealed to an illegitimate son of Pippin, Charles 
Martel, who had escaped from the prison to which 
Plectrude, alarmed at his prowess, had consigned him, and took 
him for their leader. With Charles Martel begins the ^at period 
of Austrasian history. Faithful to the traditions of the Austrasian 
mayors,he chose kings for himself — Clotaire IV.Jliien Chilperic II. 
and lastly Theuderich IV. After Theuderich’s death (737) he 
left the throne vacant until 742, but he himself was king in all 
but name ; he presided over the royal tribunals, appointed the 
royal officers, issued edicts, disposed of the funds of the treasury 
and the churches, conferred immunities upon adherents, who were 
no longer the king’s nobles but his own, and even appointed the 
bishops, though there was nothing of the ecclesiastic about him- 
self. He decided questions of war and peace, and re-established 
unity in Gaul by defeating the Neustrians and the Aquitanian 
followers of Duke Odo (Eudes) at Vincy in 717. When Odo, 
brought to bay, appealed for help to the Arab troops of Abd-ar- 
Rahman, who after conquering Spain had crossed the Pyrenees, 
Charles, like a seoend Clovis, saved Catholic Christendom in its 
peril by cl|shing Arabs at Tours (732). The retreat of the 
Arabs, who were further weakened by religious disputes, enalpled 
him to restore Frankish rule in Aquitaine in spite of Hunald, 
son of Odo. But Charles’s longest expeditions were made into 
Germany, and ia^ese*he sought the support of the Church, then 


the greatest of all powers since it was the depositary of the 
Roman imperial tradition. 

No less unconscious of his mission than Clovis had been, Charles 
Martel also was a soldier of Christ. He protected the missionaries 
who paved the way for his militant invasions. Without ctarha 
him the apostle of Germany, the English monk Boniface, 
would never have succeeded in preserving the purity •od ih§ 
of the faith and keeping the bishops submissive to 
the Holy See. The help given by Charles had two very far- 
reaching results. Boniface was th^ instrument of the union of 
Rome and Germany, of wrhich union the Holy Roman Empire in 
Germany was in the loth century to become the most perfect 
expression, continuing up to the time of Luther. And Boniface 
also helped on the alliance between the papacy and the Carolingian 
dynasty, which, more momentous even than that between Clovis 
and the bishops of Gaul, was to sanctify might by right. 

This union was imperative for the bishops of Rome if they 
wished to establish their supremacy, and their care for orthodoxy 
by no means excluded all desire of domination. Mere 
religious authority did not secure to them the obedience Mmrt$iMad 
of cither the faithful or the clergy ; moreover, they Gregory 
had to consider the great secular powers, and in this 
respect their temporal position in Italy was growing unbear- 
able. Their relations with the East Roman emperor (sole 
lord of the world after the Roman Senate had sent the imperial 
insignia to Constantinople in 476) were confined to receiving 
insults from him or suspecting him of heresy. Even in northern 
Italy there was no longer any opposition to the progress of the 
Lombards, the last great nation to be established towards the 
end of the fith century within the ancient Roman empire — their 
king Liudprand clearly intended to seize Italy and even Rome 
itself. Meanwhile from the south attacks were being made by 
the rebel dukes of Spoleto and Beneventum. Pope Gregory III. 
cherished dreams of an alliance with the powerful duke of the 
Franks, as St Remigius before him had thought of uniting 
with Clovis against the Goths. Charles Martel had protected 
Boniface on his German missions : he would perhaps lend 
Gregory the support of his armies. But the warrior, like Clovis 
aforetime, hesitated to put himself at the disposal of the priest. 
When it was a question of winning followers or keeping them, 
he had not scrupled to lay hands on ecclesiastical property, 
nor to fill the Church with his friends and kinsfolk, and this 
alliance might embarrass him. So if he loaded the Roman 
ambassadors with gifts in 739, he none the less remembered that 
the Lombards had just helped him to drive the Saracens from 
Provence. However, he died soon after this, on the 22nd of 
October 741, and Gregory III. followed him almost immediately. 

Feeling his end near, Charles, before an assembly of nobles, 
had divided his power between his two sons, Carloman and 
Pippin III. The royal line seemed to have been^ 
forgotten for six years, but in 742 Pippin brought a 
son of Chilperic II. out of a monastery and made him dyoaety. 
king. This Childeric III. was but a shadow— and 
knew it. He made a phantom appearance once every spring 
at the opening of the great annual national convention known as 
the Campus Martius (Champ de Mars) : a dumb idol, his chariot 
drawn in leisurely fashion by oxen, he disappeared again into 
his palace or monastery. An unexpected event re-established 
unity in the Carolingian family. Pippin’s brother, the pious 
Carloman, became a monk in 747, and Pippin, now sole ruler 
of the kingdom, ordered Childeric also to cut off his royal locks ; 
after which, being king in all but name, he adopted that title 
in 752. Thus ended the revolution which had been going on 
for two centuries. The disappearance of Grippo, Pippin’s 
illegitimate brother, who, with the help of all the 
enemies of the Franks — Alamanni, Aquitanians and * 

Bavarians — ^had disputed his power, now completed the 732,768. 
work of centralization, and Pippin had only to maintain 
it. For this the support of the Church was indispensable, and 
Pippin understood the advantages of such an alliance better 
than Charles Martel. A son of the Church, a protector of bishops, 
a president of councils, a collector of relics, devoted to Boniface 
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^whom he invited, as papal legate, to reform the clergy of 
Austrasia), he astutely accepted the new claims of the vi(^ 
^f St Peter to the headship of the Church, perceiving the value 
of an alliance with this rising power. 

Prudent enough to fear resistance if he usurped tlie Merovingian 
crown, Pippin the Short made careful preparations for his 
Sacrtd accession, and discussed tl^ (question of the dynasty 
vbanctar with Pope Zacharias. Receiving a favourable opinion, 
oftbaaaw he had himself anointed and crowned by Boniface 
mottmrcby, ^ name of the bishops, and was then proclaimed 
king in an assembly of nobles, counts and bishops at 
Soissons in November 751. Still, certain disturbances made 
him see that aristocratic approval of his kingship might be 
strengthened if it could claim a divine sanction which no Mero- 
vingian had ever received. Two years later, therefore, he de- 
manded a consecration of his usurpation from the pope, and in 
St Denis on the 28th of July 754 Stephen II. crowned and 
anointed not only Pippin, but his wife and his two sons as well. 

The political results of this custom of coronation were all- 
important for the Carolingians, and later for the first of- the 
Capets. Pippin was hereby invested with new dignity, 
mndtba when Boniface’s anointing had been confirmed 

Papacy, hy that of the pope, he became the head of the Frankish 
Church, the equal of the pope. Moreover, he astutely 
contrived to extend his priestly prestige to his whole family ; 
his royalty was no longer merely a military command or a civil 
office, but became a Christian priesthood. This sacred character 
was not, however, conferred gratuitously. On the very day 
of his coronation Pippin allowed himself to be proclaimed 
patrician of the Romans by the pope, just as Clovis had been 
made consul. This title of the imperial court was purely honorary, 
but it attached him still more closely to Rome, though without 
lessening his independence. He had besides given a written 
promise to defend the Church of Rome, and that not against the 
Lombards only. Qualified by letters of the papal chancery as 
** liberator and defender of the Church,” his armies twice (754- 
756) crossed the Alps, despite the opposition of the Frankish 
aristocracy, and forced Aistulf, king of the Lombards, to cede 
to him the exarchate of Ravenna and the Pentapolis. Pippin 
gave them back to Pope Stephen II., and by this famous donation 
founded that temporal power of the popes which was to endure 
until 1870. He also dragged the Western clergy into the pope’s 
quarrel with the emperor at Constantinople, by summoning 
the council of Gentilly, at which the iconoclastic heresy was 
condemned (767). Matters being thus settled with Rome, 
Pippin again took up his wars against the Saxons, against the 
Arabs (whom he drove from Narbonne in 758), and above all 
against Waifer, duke of Aquitaine, and his ally, duke Tassilo 
of Bavaria. This last war was carried on systematically from 
760 to 768, and ended in the death of Waifer and the definite 
establishment of the Frankish hold on Aquitaine. When 
Pippin died, aged fifty-four, on the a4th of September 768, the 
i^hole of Gaul had submitted to his authority. 

Pippin left two sons, and before he died he had, with the 
consent of the dignitaries of the realm, divided his kingdom 
between them, makingthe elder, Charles (Charlemagne), 
Mgaa, Austrasia, and giving the younger, Carloman, 

Burgundy, Provence, Septimania, ^sace and 
Alamannia, and half of Aquitaine to each. On the 9th of October 
768 Charles was enthroned at Noyon in solemn assembly, and 
Carloman at Soissons. The Carolingian sovereignty was thus 
neither hereditary nor elective, but was handed down by the will 
of the reigning king, and by a solemn acceptance of the future 
king on the part of the nobles. In 771 Carloman, with whom 
Charles had had disputes, died, leaving sons ; but bishops, abbots 
and counts all declared for Charles, save a few who took refuge 
in Italy with Desiderius, king of the Lombards. Desiderius, 
whose daughter Bertha or Desiderata Charles, despite the pope, 
had married at the instance of his mother Bertrade, supported 
the rights of Qirloman’s sons, and threatened Pope A(lrian in 
Rome itself after he had despoiled him of Pippin’s territorial 
gift. At the pope's appeal Charles crossed the Alps, took 


Verona and Pavia after a long siege, assumed the iron crown of 
the Lombard kings (June 774), and made a triumphal entry 
into Rome, which had not formed part of the pope's desires. 
Pippin’s donation was restored, but the protectorate was no 
longer so distant, respectful and intermittent as the pope liked. 
After the departure of the imperious conqueror, a fresh revolt 
of the Lombards of Beneventum under Arichis, Desiderius's 
son-in-law, supported by a Greek fleet, obliged Pope Adrian to 
write fresh entreaties to Charlemagne ; and in two campaigns 
(776-777) the latter conquered the whple Lombard kingdom. 
But another of Desiderius's daughters, married to the powerful 
duke Tassilo of Bavaria, urged her husband to avenge her 
father, now imprisoned in the monastery of Corbie. After 
endless intrigues, however, the duke, hemmed in by three 
different armies, had in his turn to submit (788), and all Italy 
was now subject to Charlemagne. These wars in Italy, even the 
fall of the Lombard kingdom and the recapture of the duchy of 
Bavaria, were merely episodes : Charlemagne's great war was 
against the Saxons and lasted thirty years (772-804). 

The work of organizing the three great Carolingian conquests — 
Aquitaine, Italy and Saxony — had yet to be done. Charlemagne 
approached it with a moderation equal to the vigour 
which he had shown in the war. But by multiplying 
its advance-posts, the Frankish kingdom came into conqnaata. 
contact with new peoples, and each new neighbour 
meant a new enemy. Aquitaine bordered upon Mussulman 
Spain ; the Avars of Hungary threatened Bavaria with their 
tireless horsemen ; beyond the Elbe and the Saul the Slavs 
were perpetually at war with the Saxons, and to the north of 
the Eider were the Danes. All were pagans; all enemies of 
Charlemagne, defender of Christ’s Church, and hence the 
appointed conqueror of the world. 

Various causes — the weakening of the Arabs by the struggle 
between the Omayyads and the Abbasids just after the battle 
of Tours ; the alliance of the petty Christian kings of 
the Spanish peninsula ; an appeal from the northern tbt Araba, 
amirs who had revolted against the new caliphate of Slava and 
("ordova (755)— made Charlemagne resolve to cross 
the Pyrenees. He penetrated as far as the Ebro, but was 
defeated before Saragossa; and in their retreat the Franks 
were attacked by Vascons, losing many men as they came 
through the passes. This defeat of the rear-guard, famous 
for the death of the great Roland and the treachery of Ganelo, 
induced the Arabs to take the offensive once more and to conquer 
Septimania. Charlemagne had created the kingdom of Aquitaine 
especially to defend Septimania, and William, duke of Toulouse, 
from 790 to 806, succeeded in restoring Frankish authority 
down to the Ebro, thus founding the Spanish March with Barce- 
lona as its capital. For two centuries and a half the Avam, 
a remnant of the Huns entrenched in the Hungarian Mesopotamia, 
had made descents alternately upon the Germans and upon the 
Greeks of the Eastern empire. They had overrun Bavaria in 
the very year of its subjugation by Charlemagne (788), and it 
took an eight-years’ struggle to destroy the robber stronghold. 
The empire thus pushed its frontier-line on from the Elbe to 
the Oder, ever as it grew menaced by increasing dangers.^ The 
sea came to the help of the depopulated land, and Danish pirates, 
Widukind’s old allies, came in their leathern boats to hairy 
the coasts of the North Sea and the Channel. Permanent armies 
and walls across isthmuses were alike useless ; Charlemagne had 
to build fleets to repulse his elusive foes (808-810), and even 
after forty years of war the danger was only postponed. 

Meanwhile Pippin’s Frankish kingdom, vast and powerful 
as it had been, was doubled. All nations from the Oder to the 
Elbe and from the Danube to the Atlantic were subject 
or tributary, and Charlemagne’s power even CTossed 
these frontiers. At his summons Christian princes pmpin, 
and Mussulman amirs flocked to his palaces. The 
kings of Northumbria and Sussex, the kings of the Basques 
and of Galicia, Arab amirs of Spain and fez, and even the caliph 
of Bagdad came to visit him in person or sent gifts by the hands 
of ambassadors, A great warrior and on upright ruler, his 
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Thus by means of immunities^ of the beneficium and of 
patronage, society gradually organized itself independently 
of the state, since it required further security. Such 
hSum security was first provided by the conqueror of 

Tertry ; for Pippin II. represented the two great 
families of Pippin and of Amulf, and consequently the two 
interests then paramount, ue, land and religion, while he 
had at his back a great company of followers and vast landed 
estates. For forty years (615-655) the office of mayor of Aus- 
trasia had gone down in his family almost continuously in direct 
descent from father to son. The death of Grimoald had caused 
the loss of this post, yet Ansegisus (Ansegisel), Amulf ’s son and 
Pippin’s son-in-law, had continued to hold high office in the 
Austrasian palace ; and about 680 his son, Pippin II., became 
master of Austrasia, although he had held no previous office in 
the palace. His dynasty was destined to supplant that of the 
Merovingian house. 

Pippin of Heristal was a pioneer ; he it was who began all 
that his descendants were afterwards to carry through. Thus he 
gathered the nobles about him not by virtue of his position, but 
because of his own personal prowess, and because he could assure 
them of justice and protection ; instead of being merely the head 
of the royal palace he was the absolute lord of his own followers. 
Moreover, he no longer bore the title of mayor, but that of duke 
or prince of the Franks ; and the mayoralty, like the royal power 
now reduced to a shadow, beciime an hereditary possession which 
Pippin could bestowupon his sons. The reigns of Theuderich III., 
Clovis III. or Childcbert III. are of no significance except as 
serving to date charters and diplomas. Pippin it was who 
administered justice in Austrasia, appointed officials and dis- 
tributed dukedoms ; and it was Pippin, the military leader, 
who defended the frontiers threatened by Frisians, Alamanni 
and Bavarians. Descended as he was from Amulf, bishop of 
Metz, he was before all things a churchman, and behind his 
armies marched the missionaries towhomtheCarolingian dynasty, 
of which he was the founder, were to subject all Christendom. 
Pippin it was, in short, who governed, who set in order 
the social confusions of Neustria, who, after long wars, put 
a stop to the malpractices of the dukes and counts, and 
summoned councils of bishops to make good regulations. 
But at his death in 714 the child-king Dagobert III. found 
himself subordinated to Pippin’s two grandsons, who, being 
minors, were under the wardship of their grandmother 
Plectrude. 

Pippin’s work was almost undone — a party among the 
Neustrians under Raginfrid, mayor of the palace, revolted 
against Pippin II. ’s adherents, and Radbod, duke of 
Frisians, joined them. But the Austfasians 
{ 7 is» 74 t\ appealed to an illegitimate son of Pippin, Charles 
Martel, who had escaped from the prison to which 
Plectrude, alarmed at his prowess, had consigned him, and took 
him for their leader. With Charles Martel begins the ^at period 
of Austrasian history. Faithful to the traditions of the Austrasian 
mayors,he chose kings for himself — Clotaire IV.Jliien Chilperic II. 
and lastly Theuderich IV. After Theuderich’s death (737) he 
left the throne vacant until 742, but he himself was king in all 
but name ; he presided over the royal tribunals, appointed the 
royal officers, issued edicts, disposed of the funds of the treasury 
and the churches, conferred immunities upon adherents, who were 
no longer the king’s nobles but his own, and even appointed the 
bishops, though there was nothing of the ecclesiastic about him- 
self. He decided questions of war and peace, and re-established 
unity in Gaul by defeating the Neustrians and the Aquitanian 
followers of Duke Odo (Eudes) at Vincy in 717. When Odo, 
brought to bay, appealed for help to the Arab troops of Abd-ar- 
Rahman, who after conquering Spain had crossed the Pyrenees, 
Charles, like a seoend Clovis, saved Catholic Christendom in its 
peril by cl|shing Arabs at Tours (732). The retreat of the 
Arabs, who were further weakened by religious disputes, enalpled 
him to restore Frankish rule in Aquitaine in spite of Hunald, 
son of Odo. But Charles’s longest expeditions were made into 
Germany, and ia^ese*he sought the support of the Church, then 


the greatest of all powers since it was the depositary of the 
Roman imperial tradition. 

No less unconscious of his mission than Clovis had been, Charles 
Martel also was a soldier of Christ. He protected the missionaries 
who paved the way for his militant invasions. Without ctarha 
him the apostle of Germany, the English monk Boniface, 
would never have succeeded in preserving the purity •od ih§ 
of the faith and keeping the bishops submissive to 
the Holy See. The help given by Charles had two very far- 
reaching results. Boniface was th^ instrument of the union of 
Rome and Germany, of wrhich union the Holy Roman Empire in 
Germany was in the loth century to become the most perfect 
expression, continuing up to the time of Luther. And Boniface 
also helped on the alliance between the papacy and the Carolingian 
dynasty, which, more momentous even than that between Clovis 
and the bishops of Gaul, was to sanctify might by right. 

This union was imperative for the bishops of Rome if they 
wished to establish their supremacy, and their care for orthodoxy 
by no means excluded all desire of domination. Mere 
religious authority did not secure to them the obedience Mmrt$iMad 
of cither the faithful or the clergy ; moreover, they Gregory 
had to consider the great secular powers, and in this 
respect their temporal position in Italy was growing unbear- 
able. Their relations with the East Roman emperor (sole 
lord of the world after the Roman Senate had sent the imperial 
insignia to Constantinople in 476) were confined to receiving 
insults from him or suspecting him of heresy. Even in northern 
Italy there was no longer any opposition to the progress of the 
Lombards, the last great nation to be established towards the 
end of the fith century within the ancient Roman empire — their 
king Liudprand clearly intended to seize Italy and even Rome 
itself. Meanwhile from the south attacks were being made by 
the rebel dukes of Spoleto and Beneventum. Pope Gregory III. 
cherished dreams of an alliance with the powerful duke of the 
Franks, as St Remigius before him had thought of uniting 
with Clovis against the Goths. Charles Martel had protected 
Boniface on his German missions : he would perhaps lend 
Gregory the support of his armies. But the warrior, like Clovis 
aforetime, hesitated to put himself at the disposal of the priest. 
When it was a question of winning followers or keeping them, 
he had not scrupled to lay hands on ecclesiastical property, 
nor to fill the Church with his friends and kinsfolk, and this 
alliance might embarrass him. So if he loaded the Roman 
ambassadors with gifts in 739, he none the less remembered that 
the Lombards had just helped him to drive the Saracens from 
Provence. However, he died soon after this, on the 22nd of 
October 741, and Gregory III. followed him almost immediately. 

Feeling his end near, Charles, before an assembly of nobles, 
had divided his power between his two sons, Carloman and 
Pippin III. The royal line seemed to have been^ 
forgotten for six years, but in 742 Pippin brought a 
son of Chilperic II. out of a monastery and made him dyoaety. 
king. This Childeric III. was but a shadow— and 
knew it. He made a phantom appearance once every spring 
at the opening of the great annual national convention known as 
the Campus Martius (Champ de Mars) : a dumb idol, his chariot 
drawn in leisurely fashion by oxen, he disappeared again into 
his palace or monastery. An unexpected event re-established 
unity in the Carolingian family. Pippin’s brother, the pious 
Carloman, became a monk in 747, and Pippin, now sole ruler 
of the kingdom, ordered Childeric also to cut off his royal locks ; 
after which, being king in all but name, he adopted that title 
in 752. Thus ended the revolution which had been going on 
for two centuries. The disappearance of Grippo, Pippin’s 
illegitimate brother, who, with the help of all the 
enemies of the Franks — Alamanni, Aquitanians and * 

Bavarians — ^had disputed his power, now completed the 732,768. 
work of centralization, and Pippin had only to maintain 
it. For this the support of the Church was indispensable, and 
Pippin understood the advantages of such an alliance better 
than Charles Martel. A son of the Church, a protector of bishops, 
a president of councils, a collector of relics, devoted to Boniface 
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atnd military t5^Tiny, and the iticompatibHtty of a vast empire 
•with a too primitive governnrrental system^ that wrecked 4he 
■work of Charlemagne. 

The Empire f^il to Louis the Pious, sole isurvivor of his three 
sons. At the Aix assembly in 813 his father haii' crowned him 
with his own hand, thus avoiding the papal ffonction 
p^J^^^^that had been ahnost forced upon hinwelf in 800. 
840)!^ * Louis was a gentle and well-trained prince, but weak 

and prone to excessive; devotion to the CWch. !Fle 
had only reigned a few years when dissensions broke out ott all 
sides, as under the Merovingians. Charlemagne had assigned 
their portions to his three sons in 781 and again in 806 ; like 
Charles Martel and Pippin the Short before him, however, 
what he had divided was not the imperial authority, nor yet 
countries, but the whole system of fiefs, offices and adherents 
which had been his own patrimony. The division that Louis the 
Pious made at Aix in 817 among his three* sons, Lothair, Pippin 
and 1-ouis, was of like character, since he reserved the supreme 
authority for himself, only associating Lothair, the eldest, with 
him in the government of the empire. Following the advice 
of his ministers Walla and Agobard, supporters of the policy 
of unity, Louis the Pious put Bernard of Italy, Charlemagne's 
grandson, to death for refusing to acknowledge lx)tlmir as co- 
emperor ; crushed a revolt in Brittany ; and carried on among 
the Danes the work of evangelization begun among the Slavs. 
A fourth son, Charles, was bom to him by his second wife, Judith 
of Bavaria. Jealousy arose between the children of the two 
marriages. Louis tried in vain to satisfy his sons and their 
followers by repeated divisious—at Worms and at Aix 
(831)— in which there was no longer (puestion of either unity or 
subordination. Yet his elder sons revolted against him in 831 
and 832, and were supported by 'Walki and Agobard and by 
their followers, weary of All the contradictory oaths demanded 
of them. Louis was deposed at the assembly of Compi^gne 
(833), the bishops forcing him to assume the gatb of a penitent ; 
but he was re-estubHshed on his throne in St Etienne at Metz, 
the 28th of February 835, from which time until his death in 
840 he fdl more and more under the influence of his ambitious 
wife, and thought only of ijecurmg an inheritance for Charles, 
his favourite son. 

Hardly was Louis buried in the basilica of Metz before his sons 
flew to arms. The first dynastic war broke out between Lothair, 
■wlio by the settlement df 817 claimed the whole 
monarchy with the imperial title, and his brothers 
tbe PiouM. Louis and Charles. ^Lotlrair wanted, with the Empire, 
the sole right of patronage over the adherents of his 
house, but each of these latter cho«e his own lord according to 
individual interests, obeying his fears or his preferences. The 
three brothers finished their* discussion by fighting for a whole 
day (June 25th, 841) on the plain oLFontanet by Auxerre ; but 
the battle decided nbdving, so iChaHes and Louis, in order to get 
the better of Lothair, •allwdthemseAves^and their .^vassals by an 
oath taken in the plain of 'Strassburg (Feb. 14th, 842 ). 
sfraM- ‘docuMfeflt ’in the vUf^gar tongue 'in the 

bai^b. hist^ df FwOTce and Germariy, was rnerely a- mutual 
contract of preteOtion ^or the two armies, wtiich never- 
thdkss did not ifek another battle. (An> asnioabie division the 
imperial succession was «fr«ng«d, land after an 'assessment of 
the empire whi<*h took aUmost 'a year, an agreement was signed 
at Verdun in August 843. 

l^is was one of the important events in 'history. Each 
brother received an 'equal ahare 'of the dwmembered empire, 
PartMott territory on' the right baink of the' Rhwie, 

o/to# ** with'Bpires, -Worms and Mainz because of the abund- 
ance of wine.*' iLottrair' took 'Italy, the valleys of the 
Rhone, the Sudneand the Meuse, with the two capitals 

, of the empire, Aix-Jla'^Chapeile amd 'Rome, aaid the 
title uof 1 emperor. Qiarles hod all the country watered by 'the 
Scheldt, 'the Seine, the Loire and the 'Garonne, as far as the 
Atlantic and the Ebro. The partition of Verdun separated once 
more, and definitively, the la'nds of the eaistem 'and western 
ifkanks. The former became iriodem Germany, the 'latter 


France, and eatfh 'from this time forward Imd 'its own national 
existence. However, as the boundary between the possessions 
of Charles the Bald and those of Ixjuis' was not strictly defined, 
and as Lothair’s kingdom, having no national basis, 'Soon dis- 
integrated into the kingdoms of Italy, Biirgimdy'and Arles, in 
Lotharingia, this great undefined territory was to serve- as a 
tilting-ground for France and Germany on the very morrow of 
the treaty of A^tfrdun and for ton centuries after. 

Charles the Bald was the first king of western France. Aniiious 
as he was to preserve Charlemagne’s traditions of government, 
he was not always strong enough to do' so, and “Warfare 
within his own dominions wus often forced on him. 

The Norse pirates who had troubled Charlemagne 
showed a pfreferenoe for western France, justified by 
the easy access afforded by river estuaries with richmonaiiteries 
on their shores. They b<^an in 841 with the sack of Rouen ; 
and from then until 91 2, when they made a settlement ' in 'one 
part of the country, though few in numbers they never coaged 
attacking Charles’s kingdom, coming in their ships up the Loire 
as far as Auvergne, up ihe Garonne to Toulouse, and up the 
Seine and the Scheldt to Paris, where they made four deacairts 
in forty years, burning towns, pillaging treasure, destroying 
harvests and slaughtering the peasartts or carrying them off into 
slaver>\ Charles the Bald thus spent his life 'SWord in hand, 
fighting unsuccessfully against the Bretons, whose two kings, 
Nomeno4 and Erispo6, he had to recognize in turn ; and against 
the peopki of Aquitaine, who, in full revolt, appealed for belp to 
his brother, Louis the German. He was beaten everywhere 
and always : by the Bretons at Ballon (845) and juvardeil 
(851) ; by the people of Aquitaine near Angoulfime (845) ; md 
by the Northmen, who several times ■ extorted heavy ■ tanaoms 
from him. Before long, too, Louis 'the German actually oiUed 
himsdf with the people of Brittany and Aquitaine, and invaded 
France at the Ammons of Charles the Bald’s own vasSiils. 
Though the treaty of Coblenz (860) seemed to reconcile ’the two 
kings for the moment, no peace was ever possible in Charles 
the Bald’s kingdom. His own son Charles, king of Aquiiuwne, 
revolted, and Sabmon proclaimed himself king of Brittany in 
succession to Erispoe, who had been 'assassinated. To cbetk 
the Bretons and the Normans, who were attacking from the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, Charles the BakJ found' himself 
obliged to entrust the defence Of the country to Robert the Strong, 
ancestor of 'the house of' Capet and duke of the lands between 
Loire and Seine. Robert the Strong, howevesf, though many 
times victoriouBi over the incorrigible pirates, waa 'killed by them 
in a fight at Brissorttie^ (866). 

Despite ail this, Chorlee spoke aAithoritativelyin-his oapitalaiies, 
and though incaprible of defending western F^ce, ^coveted 
Other crowns and looked obstinately eastwards. 

He managed' to' become king of Lorraine on the death tte 
of his ntphew Lothafir II., and emperor and 'king Of biagatb 
Germany on that Of his* other nephew 'Louiflai* (875) ; 
though only by breaking' the <x)ngHiict4rf'thffyw*8oo. * 

In 876, the year before' his death, he'took la third crown; that bf 
Italy, though not without a fresh defeat at’ Andcmach' fey Louis 
the "German’s troops. 'M» titles increasod, 
power ; for While his kittgcknw was tiMia puwwng M areoirit was 
faHmg to pieces. .The dnchy with whWb'he'WWatfdtd Rebert 
the Strong was only a military comawaiid/rbat'bc^^ 
fief. Baldwin I. (d. 879), oount rd Flandm, timed-the cottiiit^ 
between the Scheldt,' the 'Somnie>ai«d' the tsea into 'another ieiMlal 
principality. Aquiitaine and Brittany were ahnottt independeitt, 
Buigundy was in full veFVMt, ‘Otid withiii thirty years RoUo, 
a Norman Leader, was mastor eff 
Seine 'from 'the Cotentin ' to tbe^'Sotivifte. The Iteet'uvas that 
between the king^s balbiiity to deCeifd the kiagdtnn, -and; the 
poweriessneesbf nobles and peasants to protectthemselveafnMn 
pillage, every man made' it ‘tiis business to tetdenew proteoioife, 
and’tSie cmiiitry, in spite of Chorios the ©ald*e efferts, begaW take 
covered with ‘Strongholds, the^peoflant Inawiing >to’ live ’btliettth 
the'^h^ter of ,the*ckmjon'keepB. '•Suthi’vassals’gavfe themselves 
utterly to the lord who guarded them, working for him sword 
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or pickaxe in hand. The king was far away, the lord close 
at hand. Hence the sixty years of terror and confusion 
which came between Charlemagne and the death of Charles 
the Bald suppressed the direct authority of the king in 
favour of the nobles, and prepared the way for a second de- 
struction of the monarchy at the hands of a stronger power 
(see Feudalism). 

Before long Charles the Bald’s followers were dictating to 
him ; and in the disaffection caused by his feebleness and 
cowardice prelates and nobles allied themselves 
against him. If they acknowledged the king’s authority 
the assemblies of Viitz (near Thionville) in 844, 
they forced from him a promise that they should keep 
their fiefs and their dignities ; and while establishing a right of 
control over all his actions they deprived him of his right of 
jurisdiction over them. Despite Charles’s resistance his royal 
power dwindled steadily : an appeal to Hincmar, archbishop of 
Reims, entailed concessions to the Church. In 856 some of his 
vassals deserted him and went over to Louis the German. To 
win them back Charles had to sign a new charter, by the terms 
of which loyalty was no longer a one-sided engagement but 
a reciprocal contract between king and vassal. He gave up his 
personal right of distributing the fiefs and honours which were 
the price of adherence, and thus lost for the Carolingians the free 
disposal of the immense territories they had gradually usurped ; 
they retained the over-lordship, it is true, but this over-lordship, 
without usufruct and without choice of tenant, was but a 
barren possession. 

Like their territories public authority little by little slipped 
from the grasp of the Carolingians, largely because of their 
D0cay of of their too great power. They had concentrated 

Ui§€m- the entire administration in their own hands. Like 
littgima Charlemagne, Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald 
powtr, omnipotent. There were no provincial assemblies, 

no municipal bodies, no merchant-gilds, no autonomous churches; 
the people had no means of making themselves heard ; they 
had no place in an administration which was completely in the 
hands of a central hierarchy of officials of all ranks, from dukes 
to scabini, with counts, viscounts and centenarii in between. 
However, these dukes and counts were not merely officials : they 
too had become lords of fideleS) of their own advocatiy centenarii 
and scabinif whom they nominated, and of all the free men of 
the county, who since Charlemagne’s time had been first allowed 
and then commanded to “ commend ” themselves to a lord, 
receiving feudal benefices in return. Any deprivation or super- 
session of the count might impoverish, dispossess or ruin the 
vassals of the entire county ; so that all, vassals or officials, 
small and great, feeling their danger, united their efforts, and 
lent each oUxer mutual assistance against the permanent menace 
of an overweening monarchy. Hence, at the end of the 9th 
century, the heredity of offices as well as 8f fiefs. In the dis- 
ordered state of society official stability was a valuable warrant 
of peace, and the administrative hierarchy, lay or spiritual, 
thus formed a mould for the hierarchy of feu 4 alism. There 
was no struggle with the king, simply a cessation of obedience ; 
for without strength or support in the kingdom he was powerless 
to resbt. In vain Charles the Bald affirmed his royal authority 
in the capitularies of Quierzy-sur-Obe (857), Reims (860), Pbtes 
(864), Gondreville (872) and Quierzy-sur-Obe (877) ; each time 
in exchange for assent to the royal will and renewal of oaths 
he had to ac(^uiesce in new safeguards against himself and by 
so much to diminbh that power of protection against violence 
and injustice for which the weak had always looked to the throne. 
Far from forbidding the relation of lord and vassal, Charles the 
Bald imposed it upon every man in his kingdom, himself proclaim- 
ing the real incapacity and failure of that theoretic royal power 
to which be laid claim. Henceforward royalty had no servants, 
since it performed no service. There was no longer the least 
hesitation over the choice between liberty with danger and 
subjection with safety ; men sought and found in vassalage 
the right to live, and willingly bartered away their liberty 
for it. 


The degeneration of the monarchy was clearly apparent on 
t^e death of Charles the Bald, when his son, Louis the Stammerer, 
was only assured of the throne, which had passed by 
right of birth under the Merovingians and been stMM~ 
hereditary uij/der the earlier Carolingians, through his 
election by nobles and bishops under the direction 
of Hugh tlie Abbot, successor of Robert the Strong, each voter 
having been won over By gift of abbeys, counties or manors. 
When Louis died two years later (879), the same nobles met, 
some at Creil, the rest at Meaux, and the first party chose Louis 
of Germany, who preferred Lorraine to the crown ; while the 
rest anointed Louis III. and Carloman, sons of the ^ 
late king, themselves deciding how the kingdom was and carlo- 
to be divided between the two princes. Tlius the man {879- 
king no longer chose his own vassals ; but vassals 
and fief-holders actually elected their king according to the 
material advantages they expected from him. Louis III. and 
Carloman justified their election by their brilliant victories 
over the Normans at Saucourt (881) and near Epernay (883) ; 
but at their deaths (882-884), the nobles, instead of taking 
Louis's boy-son, Charles the Simple, as king, chose Charles the 
Fat, king of Germany, because he was emperor and seemed 
powerful. He united once more the dominions of 
Charlemagne ; but he disgraced the imperial throne 
by his feebleness, and was incapable of using his (S 84 -a 88 ). 
immense army to defend Paris when it was besieged 
by the Normans. Expelled from Italy, he only came to France 
to buy a shameful peace. When he died in January 888 he had 
not a single faithful vassal, and the feudal lords resolved never 
again to place the sceptre in a hand that could not wield the 
sword. 

The death-struggle of the Carolingians lasted for a century 
of uncertainty and anarchy, durmg which time the bishops, 
counts and lords might well have suppressed 
monarchy had they been hostile to it. Such, however, Btrajfgh of 
was not their policy ; on the contrary, they needed a tha Caro- 
king to act as agent for their private interests, since 
he alone could invest their rank and dignities with ^ 
an official and legitimate character. They did not at once 
£^^ree on Charles’s successor; for some of them chose Eudes 
(Odo), son of Robert the Strong, for his brilliant defence of Paris 
against the Normans in 885 ; others Guy, duke of Spoleto in 
Italy, who had himself crown^ at Langres ; while many wished 
for Arnulf, illegitimate son of Carloman, king of Germany and 
emperor. Eudes was victor in the struggle, and was crowned 
and anointed at Compii gne on the 29th of February 888 ; but 
five years later, meeting with defeat after defeat at the hands of 
the Normans, his followers deserted from him to Charles the 
Simple, grandson of Charles tlie Bald, who was also supported 
by Fulk, archbishop of Reims. 

This fost , Carolingian restoration took place on the 28th of 
January 893, and thenceforward throughout this warlike period 
from 888 to 936 the crown passed from one dynasty 
to the other according to the interests of the nobles. 

After desperate strife, an agreement between the two { 888 - 898 ), 
rivals, Arnulf’s sup^rt, and the death of Odo, 
secured it for Charles IIL, sumamed the Simple. His subjects 
remained faithful to him for a good while, as he put an end to the 
Norman invasions which had desolated the kingdom for two 
centuries, and cowed those barbarians, much to the benefit of 
France. By the treaty of St Clair-sur-Epte (91 1) their leader 
Rolf (Rollo) obtained one of Charles’s daughters in marriage 
and the district of the Lower Seine which the Normans had long 
occupied, on condition that he and his men ceased their attacks 
and accepted Christianity. Having thus tranquillized the west, 
Charles took advant^e of Louis the Child’s death, and ^ . 

conquered Lorraine, m spite of opposition from Conrad, simpia 
king of Germany (921). But his preference for his new ( 893 - 929 ). 
conquest, and for a Lorrainer 0/ low birth named 
Hagano, aroused the jealousy and discontent of his nobles. 
They first elected Robert, count of Paris (923), and then after 
his dei^ in a successful battle near Soissons against CharW the 
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Simple, Rudolph of Burgundy, his son-in-law. But Herbert of 
Vermandois, one of the successful combatants • at 
2"J!?J^®^Soissons, coveted the countship of lAon, which 
( 923 ^ 93 ^ Rudolph refused him ; and he thereupon proclaimed 
Charles the Simple, who had confided 1 ^ cause to him, 
as king once more. Seeing his danger Rudolph ceded the count- 
ship to Herbert, and Charles was relegated to his prison until 
his death in 929. After unsuccessfiil wars against the nobles 
of the South, against the Normans, who asserted that they were 
bound to no one except Charles the Simple, and against the 
Hungarians (who, now the Normans were pacified, were acting 
their part in the East), Rudolph had a return of good fortune 
in the years between 930 and 936, despite thiB intrigues of Herbert 
of Vermandois. Upon his death the nobles assembled to elect 
a king ; and Hugh the Great, Rudolph’s brother-in-law, moved 
by irresolution as much as by prudence, instead of taking the 
crown, preferred to restore the Carolingians once more in the 
person of Charles the Simple’s son, Louis d’Outremer, himself 
claiming numerous privileges and enjoying the exercise of power 
unencumbered by a title which carried with it the jealousy of 
the nobles. 

This restoration was no more peaceful than its predecessor. 
The Carolingians had as it were a fresh access of energy, and the 
Louis IV. against the Robertinians went on relentlessly. 

ibe ’ Loth sides employed similar methods : one was sup- 
Poreifrnen parted by Normandy, the other by Germany ; the 
9S6-9S4. archbishop of Reims was for the Carolingians, the 
Robcrtinkiis had to be content with the less influential bishop 
of Sens. T.ouis soon proved to Hugh the Great, who was trying 
to play the part of a mayor of the palace, that he was by no 
means a roi jaiiiiaut ; and the powerful duke of the Franks, 
growing uneasy, allied himself with Herbert of Vermandois, 
William of Normandy and his brother-in-law Otto I. king of 
Germany, who resented the loss of Lorraine. Louis defended 
himself with energy, aided chiefly by the nobles of the South, 
by his relati\’e Edmund, king of the English, and then by Otto 
himself, whoso brother-in-law he also had become. A peace 
advantageous to him was made in 942, and on the deaths of his 
two opponents, Herbert of Vermandois and William of Nor- 
mandy, all seemed to be going well for him; but his guardian- 
ship of Richard, son of the duke of Normandy, aroused fresh 
strife, and on the 13th of July 945 he fell into an ambush and 
suffered a captivity similar to his father’s of twenty-two years 
before. No one had befriended Charles the Simple, but Louis had 
his wife Gerberga, who won over to his cause the kings of England 
and Germany and even Hugh. Hugh set him free, insisting, as 
payment for his aid, on the cession of Laon, the capital of the 
kingdom and the last fortified town remaining to the Carolingians 
(946). ].ouis was hardly free before he took vengeance, hsmed 
the lands of his rival, restored to the archiepiscopal throne of 
Reims Artald, his faithful adviser, in place of the son of Herbert 
of Vermandois, and managed to get Hugh excommunicated 
by the council of Ingelheim (948) and by the pope. A two years’ 
struggle wearied the rivals, and they made peace in 950. Louis 
once more held Laon, and in the following year further 
strengthened his position by a successful expedition into Bur- 
gundy. Still his last years were not peaceful ; for besides civil 
wars there were two Hungarian invasions of France (951 
and 954 ). 

Louis’s sudden death in 954 once more placed the Carolingian 
line in peril, since he had not had time to have his son Lolhair 
crowned. For a third time Hugh had the disposal of 
{ 9 S 4 ^ 8 S). and he was no more tempted to take it him- 

self in 954 than in 923 or 936 : it was too profitless a 
possession. Thanks to Hugh’s support and to the good offices 
of Otto and his brother Bruno, archbishop of Cologne and duke 
of Lorraine, Lothair was chosen king and ertwned at Reims. 
Hugh exacted, as payment for his disinterestedness and fidelity, 
a renewal of his sovereignty over Burgundy with that of Aquitaine 
as well ; he was in fact the viceroy of the kingdom, and others 
imitated him by demanding indemnities, privileges and con- 
firmation of rights, as was customary at the beginning of a reign. 
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Hugh strengthened his position in Burgundy, Lorraine and 
Normandy by fneans of marriages ; but just as his power was 
at its height he died (956). His death and the minority of his 
sons, Hugh Capet and Eudes, gave the Carolingian dynasty thirty 
years more of life. 

For nine years (956-965) Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, was 
regent of France, and thanks to him there was a kind of entente 
cordiale between the Carolingians and the Robertinians and Otto. 
Bruno made Lothair recognize Hugh as duke of France and 
Eudes as duke of Burgundy ; but the sons preserved the father’s 
enmity towards king Louis, despite the archbishop’s repeated 
efforts. His death deprived Lothair of a wise and devoted 
guardian, even if it did set him free from German influence ; 
and the death of Odalric, archbishop of Reims, in 969, was 
another fatal loss for the Carolingians, succeeded as he was by 
Adalbero, who, though learned, pious and highly intelligent, 
was none the less ambitious. On the death of Otto I. (973) 
Lothair wished to regain Lorraine ; but his success was small, 
owing to his limited resources and the uncertain support of his 
vassals. In 980, regretting his fruitless quarrel with Otto II., 
who had ravaged the whole country as far as Paris, and fearing 
that even with the support of the house of Vermandois he would 
be crushed like his father Louis IV. between the duke of France 
and the emperor, who could count on the archbishop of Reims, 
Lothair made peace with Otto — a great mistake, which cost him 
the prestige he had gained among his nobles by his fairly success- 
ful struggle with the emperor, drawing down upon him, moreover, 
the swift wrath of Hugh, who thought himself tricked. Otto, 
meanwhile, whom he was unwise enough to trust, made peace 
secretly with Hugh, as it was his interest to play off his two old 
enemies one against the other. However, Otto died first (983), 
leaving a three-year-old son, Otto III., and Lothair, hoping for 
Lorraine, upheld the claims of Henry of Bavaria, who wished to 
oust Otto. This was a war-signal for Archbishop Adalbero 
and his adviser Gerbert, devoted to the idea of the Roman 
empire, and determined that it should still be vested in the race 
of Otto, which had always been beneficent to the Church. 

They decided to set the Robertinians against the Carolingians, 
and on their advice Hugh Capet dispersed the assembly of 
Compi^gne which Lothair had commissioned to ex- ^ ^ 
amine Adalbero’s behaviour. On Lothair’s death in 
986, Hugh surrounded his son and successor, Louis V., 
with intrigues. Louis was a weak-minded and violent young man 
with neither authority nor prestige, and Hugh tried to have him 
placed under tutelage. After Louis V.’s sudden death, aged 
twenty, in 987, Adalbero and Gerbert, with the support of the 
reformed Cluniac clergy, at the Assembly of Senlis eliminated 
from the succession the rightful heir, Charles of Lorraine, who, 
without influence or wealth, had become a stranger in his own 
country, and elected Hugh Capet, who, though rich and powerful, 
was superior neither in intellect nor character. Thus the triple 
alliance of Adalbero’s bold and adroit imperialism with the 
cautious and vacillating ambition of the duke of the Franks, 
and the impolitic hostility towards Germany of the ruined 
Carolingians, resulted in the unlooked-for advent of the new 
Capetian dynasty. 

This event completed the evolution of the forces that had 
produced feudalism, the basis of the medieval social system. 
The idea of public authority had been replaced by one oumom* 
that was simpler and therefore better fitted for a half- bormtnt at 
civilized society — that of dep)endence of the weak on ktaw 
the strong, voluntarily entered on by means of mutual 
contract. Feudalism had gained ground in the 8th century ; 
feudalism it was which had raised the first Carolii^ian to the 
throne as being the richest and most powerful person in Austrasia; 
and Charlemagne with all his power had been as utterly unable 
as the Merovingians to revive the idea of an abstract and im- 
personal state. Charlemagne’s vassals, however, had needed 
him ; while from Charles the Bald onward it was the king who 
needed the vassals — a change more marked with each successive 
prince. The feudal system had in fact turned against the throne, 
the vassals using it to secure a permanent hold upon offices and 
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or pickaxe in hand. The king was far away, the lord close 
at hand. Hence the sixty years of terror and confusion 
which came between Charlemagne and the death of Charles 
the Bald suppressed the direct authority of the king in 
favour of the nobles, and prepared the way for a second de- 
struction of the monarchy at the hands of a stronger power 
(see Feudalism). 

Before long Charles the Bald’s followers were dictating to 
him ; and in the disaffection caused by his feebleness and 
cowardice prelates and nobles allied themselves 
against him. If they acknowledged the king’s authority 
the assemblies of Viitz (near Thionville) in 844, 
they forced from him a promise that they should keep 
their fiefs and their dignities ; and while establishing a right of 
control over all his actions they deprived him of his right of 
jurisdiction over them. Despite Charles’s resistance his royal 
power dwindled steadily : an appeal to Hincmar, archbishop of 
Reims, entailed concessions to the Church. In 856 some of his 
vassals deserted him and went over to Louis the German. To 
win them back Charles had to sign a new charter, by the terms 
of which loyalty was no longer a one-sided engagement but 
a reciprocal contract between king and vassal. He gave up his 
personal right of distributing the fiefs and honours which were 
the price of adherence, and thus lost for the Carolingians the free 
disposal of the immense territories they had gradually usurped ; 
they retained the over-lordship, it is true, but this over-lordship, 
without usufruct and without choice of tenant, was but a 
barren possession. 

Like their territories public authority little by little slipped 
from the grasp of the Carolingians, largely because of their 
D0cay of of their too great power. They had concentrated 

Ui§€m- the entire administration in their own hands. Like 
littgima Charlemagne, Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald 
powtr, omnipotent. There were no provincial assemblies, 

no municipal bodies, no merchant-gilds, no autonomous churches; 
the people had no means of making themselves heard ; they 
had no place in an administration which was completely in the 
hands of a central hierarchy of officials of all ranks, from dukes 
to scabini, with counts, viscounts and centenarii in between. 
However, these dukes and counts were not merely officials : they 
too had become lords of fideleS) of their own advocatiy centenarii 
and scabinif whom they nominated, and of all the free men of 
the county, who since Charlemagne’s time had been first allowed 
and then commanded to “ commend ” themselves to a lord, 
receiving feudal benefices in return. Any deprivation or super- 
session of the count might impoverish, dispossess or ruin the 
vassals of the entire county ; so that all, vassals or officials, 
small and great, feeling their danger, united their efforts, and 
lent each oUxer mutual assistance against the permanent menace 
of an overweening monarchy. Hence, at the end of the 9th 
century, the heredity of offices as well as 8f fiefs. In the dis- 
ordered state of society official stability was a valuable warrant 
of peace, and the administrative hierarchy, lay or spiritual, 
thus formed a mould for the hierarchy of feu 4 alism. There 
was no struggle with the king, simply a cessation of obedience ; 
for without strength or support in the kingdom he was powerless 
to resbt. In vain Charles the Bald affirmed his royal authority 
in the capitularies of Quierzy-sur-Obe (857), Reims (860), Pbtes 
(864), Gondreville (872) and Quierzy-sur-Obe (877) ; each time 
in exchange for assent to the royal will and renewal of oaths 
he had to ac(^uiesce in new safeguards against himself and by 
so much to diminbh that power of protection against violence 
and injustice for which the weak had always looked to the throne. 
Far from forbidding the relation of lord and vassal, Charles the 
Bald imposed it upon every man in his kingdom, himself proclaim- 
ing the real incapacity and failure of that theoretic royal power 
to which be laid claim. Henceforward royalty had no servants, 
since it performed no service. There was no longer the least 
hesitation over the choice between liberty with danger and 
subjection with safety ; men sought and found in vassalage 
the right to live, and willingly bartered away their liberty 
for it. 


The degeneration of the monarchy was clearly apparent on 
t^e death of Charles the Bald, when his son, Louis the Stammerer, 
was only assured of the throne, which had passed by 
right of birth under the Merovingians and been stMM~ 
hereditary uij/der the earlier Carolingians, through his 
election by nobles and bishops under the direction 
of Hugh tlie Abbot, successor of Robert the Strong, each voter 
having been won over By gift of abbeys, counties or manors. 
When Louis died two years later (879), the same nobles met, 
some at Creil, the rest at Meaux, and the first party chose Louis 
of Germany, who preferred Lorraine to the crown ; while the 
rest anointed Louis III. and Carloman, sons of the ^ 
late king, themselves deciding how the kingdom was and carlo- 
to be divided between the two princes. Tlius the man {879- 
king no longer chose his own vassals ; but vassals 
and fief-holders actually elected their king according to the 
material advantages they expected from him. Louis III. and 
Carloman justified their election by their brilliant victories 
over the Normans at Saucourt (881) and near Epernay (883) ; 
but at their deaths (882-884), the nobles, instead of taking 
Louis's boy-son, Charles the Simple, as king, chose Charles the 
Fat, king of Germany, because he was emperor and seemed 
powerful. He united once more the dominions of 
Charlemagne ; but he disgraced the imperial throne 
by his feebleness, and was incapable of using his (S 84 -a 88 ). 
immense army to defend Paris when it was besieged 
by the Normans. Expelled from Italy, he only came to France 
to buy a shameful peace. When he died in January 888 he had 
not a single faithful vassal, and the feudal lords resolved never 
again to place the sceptre in a hand that could not wield the 
sword. 

The death-struggle of the Carolingians lasted for a century 
of uncertainty and anarchy, durmg which time the bishops, 
counts and lords might well have suppressed 
monarchy had they been hostile to it. Such, however, Btrajfgh of 
was not their policy ; on the contrary, they needed a tha Caro- 
king to act as agent for their private interests, since 
he alone could invest their rank and dignities with ^ 
an official and legitimate character. They did not at once 
£^^ree on Charles’s successor; for some of them chose Eudes 
(Odo), son of Robert the Strong, for his brilliant defence of Paris 
against the Normans in 885 ; others Guy, duke of Spoleto in 
Italy, who had himself crown^ at Langres ; while many wished 
for Arnulf, illegitimate son of Carloman, king of Germany and 
emperor. Eudes was victor in the struggle, and was crowned 
and anointed at Compii gne on the 29th of February 888 ; but 
five years later, meeting with defeat after defeat at the hands of 
the Normans, his followers deserted from him to Charles the 
Simple, grandson of Charles tlie Bald, who was also supported 
by Fulk, archbishop of Reims. 

This fost , Carolingian restoration took place on the 28th of 
January 893, and thenceforward throughout this warlike period 
from 888 to 936 the crown passed from one dynasty 
to the other according to the interests of the nobles. 

After desperate strife, an agreement between the two { 888 - 898 ), 
rivals, Arnulf’s sup^rt, and the death of Odo, 
secured it for Charles IIL, sumamed the Simple. His subjects 
remained faithful to him for a good while, as he put an end to the 
Norman invasions which had desolated the kingdom for two 
centuries, and cowed those barbarians, much to the benefit of 
France. By the treaty of St Clair-sur-Epte (91 1) their leader 
Rolf (Rollo) obtained one of Charles’s daughters in marriage 
and the district of the Lower Seine which the Normans had long 
occupied, on condition that he and his men ceased their attacks 
and accepted Christianity. Having thus tranquillized the west, 
Charles took advant^e of Louis the Child’s death, and ^ . 

conquered Lorraine, m spite of opposition from Conrad, simpia 
king of Germany (921). But his preference for his new ( 893 - 929 ). 
conquest, and for a Lorrainer 0/ low birth named 
Hagano, aroused the jealousy and discontent of his nobles. 
They first elected Robert, count of Paris (923), and then after 
his dei^ in a successful battle near Soissons against CharW the 
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i»lg the peety i^c^ts ^ bftig&iiidHge>4mxt be juvta left: his 
^AQMioe. 

iifteiha cemtury^s lh«h«fgf theiho«is©<rf* G^^ awoke once more 
witJi txniik VI. began* ^ destniotwn* ci the^eudal polity. 
LotttM \VL. tWrty-feur years of increaBing warfare this afctivo 
the Pat aftftd ener^tic kihg, thk brave and peiecvering soldier, 
spared’ hinwejf, efterg^tksally policang the royal 

^ demesne agaiiiwt saeh* piBagors as Hugh of L© Puiset 
oir Thomas of Marie. There was, howefwir, but tittle dHTer-Onoe 
yet between a count of FlatickBrs or of Chartres. andi Louis. VL, 
the possessor of a but.Mnall and porpetually disturbed' realm, 
wilo was praised by his minister, the monk Suger, for making 
his power felt as far os distant Berri ! This was clearly shown 
when he attempted to force the great feudal lords to rccbgnizc 
his authority. His bold endeavour to establish William Clito 
in Flanders ended in failure^; and his want of strength w^as 
particularly humiliating in his unfortunate struggle with Henry 
I., king of the English and dh^ke of Normandy, who was powerful 
and well served, the real master of a comparatively weak baron- 
age. Louis only escaped being crushed because he remembered, 
as did his successors for long after him, that bds house owed its 
power to the Church. 

The CTiurch has never loved weakness ; she has always had a 
secret sympathy for power, whatever iis source, when she could 
hope to capture it and make it serve her ends. Louis VI. de- 
fended her against feudal robbers ; and she stipported him in his 
Struggles against the nobles, making him, moreover, by his son’s 
marriage with the lieiress of< Aquitaine, the greatest and richest 
landholder of the kingdom. But Louis was not the obedient 
tool' she wished for. With equal firmness and success he vindi- 
cated his rights, whether against the indirect attacks of die 
papacy on his independence, or the claims of die ecclesiastical 
courts which, in principle, he- made subordinate to the jurisdic- 
tion of the cmw'n ; whether in episcopal elections, or in ecclesi- 
astical reforms whidi migfu possibly imperil his power or his 
revenues. The prestige this energetic king, protector of the 
Church, of the infant commune.s in the towns, and of the peasants 
as against the constant oppressions of feudalism, became still 
greater at the end of his reign, when an invasion of the German 
emperor Henry V. in alliance widi Henry Bteauclerk of Normandy 
(Henry I. of England), rallied his subject's round the oriflamme of 
St Denis, awakening throughout northern France the unanitnous 
and novel sentiment of national danger. 

Unfortunately his successor, Louis VIL, almost destroyed 
his work by a colossal blunder, although circumstances 
seemed much in his favour. Germany and England, the two 
LaataViL Powers especially to be dreaded, were bus)^ with 
the Young internal troubles and quarrels of succession. Oh the 
(1137- other band, thanks to his marriage with Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, Louis’s own domains had been increased 
by the greater part of the country between the Loire and the 
Pyrenees ; while his father’s minister, the monk Suger, continued 
to assist him with his moderation and prudence. His first 
successes against Tlieobald of Champagne, who for thirty years 
had been the most dangerous of the great French barons and 
had refused a vassal's services to Louis VI., as well as the adroit 
diplomacy with Which he wrested from Geoffrey the Fair, count 
of Anjou, a part of the Norman Vexin long claimed by the French 
kings, in exchange for permitting him m conquer Normandy, 
augured well for his boldness- and activity, had he but confined 
them to sendng his own interests. The second crusade, under- 
taken to expiate his burning of the church of Vitry, inaugurated' 
a series of magnificent but fruitless exploit's ; while his wife 
was the cause of domestic quarrels still more disastrous. Piety 
and a thirst for glory impelled' I^^uis to take the lead in this 
fresh expedition to the Holy Land, despite the 
opposition of Suger, and the hesitation of the pope, 
cruaade. Bernard of Clairvaux and the barons. The alliance 
with the German king Conrad III. only enhanced the 
diffituhies of an enterprise already made hasardous by the 
misunderstandings^ betwewi' Greeks and- Latins. The Ctusode 


fflidfid ih the double; tiisastBr ot militiwy .(h&at and tMitiel 
dishonour .and Sugeris death, ih fti 51/ deceived 

Lours of a counsete who bod exotcised tJkr.ftgertqy 
and with siucoess, jufet at tdie ivory moment whenl^lfisi drvorht 
from Eleanor was to jeopardize the. fortunes of Iht* Capntn* 

For the proud and passibnate Eleanor married,. twb.lsKmfhs 
later (.May Tt^\ the young Henry, count off Aihjhtii knd duke 
of Normandy, who hiild, besides these great fiefi^ 
the whole of the soufthmfest of France, and in 
yoars^ time the crown of England as weB. Henry ^std An^vtSu 
Lou^ at once engaged in the first Capet-AmgerVin dud, 
destined to last a hundred years (ti)S|s2-i24^f). When Fr'ailce 
and England thus entered European histor)% their conditions 
were far from being equal. In England royal power Was strong ; 
the size of the Angmun empire was vast, and the sueoession 
assured. It was only abuse of their too-great powers that ilrined 
the early Angevin kings. France in the 12th century was merely 
a federation of separate states, jealously independent, which 
the king had to negotiate with rather than rule ; while his own 
possessions, shorn of the rich heritage of Aquitaine, were, so to 
speak, swamped by tliose of the English king. For some time 
it wa.s feared that the French kingdom would be entirely ab- 
sorbed in consequrnce of the marriage between Louis’s daughter 
and Henry II. ’9 eldest sen. The two rivals were typical of their 
states, Hcni^’^ II. being markedly superior to Louis in political 
rc.source, military talent and energ}\ He failed, however, to 
realize his iunbition of shutting in the Capet king and isolating 
him from the rest of Europe by crafty alliances, notably that 
with the emperor Frederick Barbarossa— while watching an 
opportunity to supplant him upon the French throne-. It ia 
extraordirmry that Louis should have escaped final de.struction, 
considering that Henry had subdued Scotland, retaken Anjou 
from his brother Gcolfrey, won a hold over Brittany, and schemed 
successfully for Languedoc. But the Cliurch once more came 
to the rescue of her devoted son. The retreat to Fraftce of Pope 
Alexander III., after he had been driven from Rome by the 
emperen* Frederick in favour of the anti-pope Vtetor, revived 
Louis’s moral prestige. Henry II.’s quarrel, with Thomas Becket, 
archbishop of Canterbury, which ran its course in France (1164- 
1 1 7 1.) os a struggle for the independence ond refonn of the Church, 
l)oth threatened by the Constitutions of Qliiendon, and ended 
with the murder of Becket in 1172, gave Louis yet another 
advantage over his rival. Finally the birth of Philip Augustus 
(1165), after thirty years of childless wedlbck, saved the kingdom 
from a war of succession jlist at the time when the powerful 
Angevin sway, based entirely upon force, was jeopardised by 
the rebellion of Henry 11 . ’s sons against their father. Louis 
naturally joined the coalition of- 1175, but showed no more 
vigour in this than in hisoliher wans ; and his fate would have been 
sealed had not die pope checked Henry by the threat of an 
interdict, and reconciled the combatants' (.11 7.7). Louis had still 
time left to effect the conmatioiii of his son Philip Augudtml 
(T'r79), and to associate him* with himself in die exercise of the 
royal power for which he had grown too did and infiitn. 

Philip Augustus, who- was to be- the bitterest enemy of Henry 
II. and the Angovins, was barely twenty before he revealed tli© 
full measure of his cold energy and unscrupulous g%iup 
ambition. In five years (iiSo- 11186) he rid himself Atuguatua 
of the overshadowing power of Philip of AlsacC) count (^30- 
of Flandfers, and his own uncles, the counts of 
Champagne ; while the treaty of May 20th, 11 86, wa3 his first 
rough lesson to the feudali leagues, which he had reduced to 
poworlessness^ and to the subjugated duke of Burgundy and 
count of Flanders. Northern and eastern France recognized the 
.suzerainty of the Capet, and Philip Augustus was now bold 
enough to attack Henry II., the master of the west, wliose 
friendly neutrality (assured by the treaty of Gisors) had madei 
possible the successive defeats of the great French barons^; 
Like his father, Philip understood how to make capital out of the 
quarrels of the aged and ailing Henry II. with bis sonB> especially 
with Ricloard, who claimed his French heritage in hil^ father's » 
lifetime, and raised up enemies for the disunite Angevins even 
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or pickaxe in hand. The king was far away, the lord close 
at hand. Hence the sixty years of terror and confusion 
which came between Charlemagne and the death of Charles 
the Bald suppressed the direct authority of the king in 
favour of the nobles, and prepared the way for a second de- 
struction of the monarchy at the hands of a stronger power 
(see Feudalism). 

Before long Charles the Bald’s followers were dictating to 
him ; and in the disaffection caused by his feebleness and 
cowardice prelates and nobles allied themselves 
against him. If they acknowledged the king’s authority 
the assemblies of Viitz (near Thionville) in 844, 
they forced from him a promise that they should keep 
their fiefs and their dignities ; and while establishing a right of 
control over all his actions they deprived him of his right of 
jurisdiction over them. Despite Charles’s resistance his royal 
power dwindled steadily : an appeal to Hincmar, archbishop of 
Reims, entailed concessions to the Church. In 856 some of his 
vassals deserted him and went over to Louis the German. To 
win them back Charles had to sign a new charter, by the terms 
of which loyalty was no longer a one-sided engagement but 
a reciprocal contract between king and vassal. He gave up his 
personal right of distributing the fiefs and honours which were 
the price of adherence, and thus lost for the Carolingians the free 
disposal of the immense territories they had gradually usurped ; 
they retained the over-lordship, it is true, but this over-lordship, 
without usufruct and without choice of tenant, was but a 
barren possession. 

Like their territories public authority little by little slipped 
from the grasp of the Carolingians, largely because of their 
D0cay of of their too great power. They had concentrated 

Ui§€m- the entire administration in their own hands. Like 
littgima Charlemagne, Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald 
powtr, omnipotent. There were no provincial assemblies, 

no municipal bodies, no merchant-gilds, no autonomous churches; 
the people had no means of making themselves heard ; they 
had no place in an administration which was completely in the 
hands of a central hierarchy of officials of all ranks, from dukes 
to scabini, with counts, viscounts and centenarii in between. 
However, these dukes and counts were not merely officials : they 
too had become lords of fideleS) of their own advocatiy centenarii 
and scabinif whom they nominated, and of all the free men of 
the county, who since Charlemagne’s time had been first allowed 
and then commanded to “ commend ” themselves to a lord, 
receiving feudal benefices in return. Any deprivation or super- 
session of the count might impoverish, dispossess or ruin the 
vassals of the entire county ; so that all, vassals or officials, 
small and great, feeling their danger, united their efforts, and 
lent each oUxer mutual assistance against the permanent menace 
of an overweening monarchy. Hence, at the end of the 9th 
century, the heredity of offices as well as 8f fiefs. In the dis- 
ordered state of society official stability was a valuable warrant 
of peace, and the administrative hierarchy, lay or spiritual, 
thus formed a mould for the hierarchy of feu 4 alism. There 
was no struggle with the king, simply a cessation of obedience ; 
for without strength or support in the kingdom he was powerless 
to resbt. In vain Charles the Bald affirmed his royal authority 
in the capitularies of Quierzy-sur-Obe (857), Reims (860), Pbtes 
(864), Gondreville (872) and Quierzy-sur-Obe (877) ; each time 
in exchange for assent to the royal will and renewal of oaths 
he had to ac(^uiesce in new safeguards against himself and by 
so much to diminbh that power of protection against violence 
and injustice for which the weak had always looked to the throne. 
Far from forbidding the relation of lord and vassal, Charles the 
Bald imposed it upon every man in his kingdom, himself proclaim- 
ing the real incapacity and failure of that theoretic royal power 
to which be laid claim. Henceforward royalty had no servants, 
since it performed no service. There was no longer the least 
hesitation over the choice between liberty with danger and 
subjection with safety ; men sought and found in vassalage 
the right to live, and willingly bartered away their liberty 
for it. 


The degeneration of the monarchy was clearly apparent on 
t^e death of Charles the Bald, when his son, Louis the Stammerer, 
was only assured of the throne, which had passed by 
right of birth under the Merovingians and been stMM~ 
hereditary uij/der the earlier Carolingians, through his 
election by nobles and bishops under the direction 
of Hugh tlie Abbot, successor of Robert the Strong, each voter 
having been won over By gift of abbeys, counties or manors. 
When Louis died two years later (879), the same nobles met, 
some at Creil, the rest at Meaux, and the first party chose Louis 
of Germany, who preferred Lorraine to the crown ; while the 
rest anointed Louis III. and Carloman, sons of the ^ 
late king, themselves deciding how the kingdom was and carlo- 
to be divided between the two princes. Tlius the man {879- 
king no longer chose his own vassals ; but vassals 
and fief-holders actually elected their king according to the 
material advantages they expected from him. Louis III. and 
Carloman justified their election by their brilliant victories 
over the Normans at Saucourt (881) and near Epernay (883) ; 
but at their deaths (882-884), the nobles, instead of taking 
Louis's boy-son, Charles the Simple, as king, chose Charles the 
Fat, king of Germany, because he was emperor and seemed 
powerful. He united once more the dominions of 
Charlemagne ; but he disgraced the imperial throne 
by his feebleness, and was incapable of using his (S 84 -a 88 ). 
immense army to defend Paris when it was besieged 
by the Normans. Expelled from Italy, he only came to France 
to buy a shameful peace. When he died in January 888 he had 
not a single faithful vassal, and the feudal lords resolved never 
again to place the sceptre in a hand that could not wield the 
sword. 

The death-struggle of the Carolingians lasted for a century 
of uncertainty and anarchy, durmg which time the bishops, 
counts and lords might well have suppressed 
monarchy had they been hostile to it. Such, however, Btrajfgh of 
was not their policy ; on the contrary, they needed a tha Caro- 
king to act as agent for their private interests, since 
he alone could invest their rank and dignities with ^ 
an official and legitimate character. They did not at once 
£^^ree on Charles’s successor; for some of them chose Eudes 
(Odo), son of Robert the Strong, for his brilliant defence of Paris 
against the Normans in 885 ; others Guy, duke of Spoleto in 
Italy, who had himself crown^ at Langres ; while many wished 
for Arnulf, illegitimate son of Carloman, king of Germany and 
emperor. Eudes was victor in the struggle, and was crowned 
and anointed at Compii gne on the 29th of February 888 ; but 
five years later, meeting with defeat after defeat at the hands of 
the Normans, his followers deserted from him to Charles the 
Simple, grandson of Charles tlie Bald, who was also supported 
by Fulk, archbishop of Reims. 

This fost , Carolingian restoration took place on the 28th of 
January 893, and thenceforward throughout this warlike period 
from 888 to 936 the crown passed from one dynasty 
to the other according to the interests of the nobles. 

After desperate strife, an agreement between the two { 888 - 898 ), 
rivals, Arnulf’s sup^rt, and the death of Odo, 
secured it for Charles IIL, sumamed the Simple. His subjects 
remained faithful to him for a good while, as he put an end to the 
Norman invasions which had desolated the kingdom for two 
centuries, and cowed those barbarians, much to the benefit of 
France. By the treaty of St Clair-sur-Epte (91 1) their leader 
Rolf (Rollo) obtained one of Charles’s daughters in marriage 
and the district of the Lower Seine which the Normans had long 
occupied, on condition that he and his men ceased their attacks 
and accepted Christianity. Having thus tranquillized the west, 
Charles took advant^e of Louis the Child’s death, and ^ . 

conquered Lorraine, m spite of opposition from Conrad, simpia 
king of Germany (921). But his preference for his new ( 893 - 929 ). 
conquest, and for a Lorrainer 0/ low birth named 
Hagano, aroused the jealousy and discontent of his nobles. 
They first elected Robert, count of Paris (923), and then after 
his dei^ in a successful battle near Soissons against CharW the 
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feudalism with sword and diplomaqr. Philip’s son was the first 
of the Capets who was not crowned during his father’s lifetime : 
a fact clearly showing that the principle of heredity had now 
loeen established beyond discussion. 

I ouis VIII. 's short reign was but a prolongation of Philip’s 
in its realization of his two great designs ; the ilcovery from 
Henry III. of England of Poitou as far as the Garonne ; 
the crusade against the Albigenses, which with 
procured him the succession of Amaury 
de Montfort, and the Languedoc of the counts of 
Toulouse, if not the whole of Gascony. Louis VIII. died on 
his return from this short campaign without having proved his 
full worth. 

But the history of France during the iith and 12th centuries 
does not entirely consist of these painful struggles of the Capet 
dynasty to shake off the fetters of feudalism. France, 
no longer split up into separate fragments, now began 
acHviiy, to exercise both intellectual and military influence 
over Europe. Everywhere her sons gave proof of 
rejuvenated activity. The Christian missions which others 
were reviving in Prussia and beginning in Hungary were under- 
taken on a vaster scale by the Capets. These “ elder sons of 
the Church ” made themselves responsible for carrying out the 
“work of God,” and French pilgrims in the Holy Land pre- 
pared the great movement of the Crusades against the infidels. 
Religious faith, love of adventure, the hope of making ad- 
vantageous conquests, anticipations of a promised paradise — 
all combined to force this advance upon the Orient, which 
though failing to rescue the sepulchre of Christ, the ephemeral 
kingdoms of Jerusalem and Cyprus, the dukedom of Athens, 
or the Latin empire of Constantinople, yet gained for France 
that prestige for military glory and religious piety which for 
centuries constituted her strength in the Levant (see Crusades). 
At the call of the pope other members of the French chivalry 
also made victorious expeditions against the Mussulmans, and 
founded the Christian kingdom of Portugal. Obeying that 
enterprising spirit which was to take them to England half a 
century later, Normans descended upon southern Italy and 
wrested rich lands from Greeks and Saracens. 

In the domain of intellect the advance of the French showed 
a no less dazzling and a no less universal activity ; they sang 
ijrttf/- fought, and their epics were worthy 

iactuMi of their swordsmanship, while their cathedrals were 
develop- hymns in stone as ardent as their soaring flights of 
meat. devotion. In this period of intense religious life 
France was always in the vanguard. It was the ideas of Cluniac 
monks that freed the Church from feudal supremacy, and in 
the iith century produced a Pope Gregory VII. ; the spirit 
of free investigation shown by the heretics of Orleans inspired 
the rude Breton, Abelard, in the 12th century ; and with 
Gcrbert and Fulbert of Chartres the schools first kindled that 
brilliant light which the university of Paris, organized by Philip 
Augustus, was to shed over the world from the heights of 
Sainte-Genevi^vc. In the quarrels of the priesthood under 
the Empire it was St Bernard, the great abbot of Clairvaux, 
who tried to arrest the papacy on the slippery downward path 
of theocracy ; finally, it was in Suger’s church of St Denis 
that French art began that struggle between light against 
darkness which, culminating in Notre-Dame and the Sainte- 
Chapelle, was to teach the architects of the world the delight 
of building with airiness of effect. The old basilica which 
contains the history of the monarchy sums up the whole of Gothic 
ext to this day, and it was Suger who in the domain of art and 
politics brought forward once more the conception of unity. 
The courteous ideal of French chivalry, with its “ delectable ” 
language, was adopted by all seigniorial Europe, which thus 
became animated, as it were, by the life-blood of France. Simi- 
larly, in the universal movement of those forces which make for 
freedom, France began the age-long struggle to maintain the 
rights of civil society and continually to enlarge the social 
categories. The townsman enriched by commerce and the 
emancipated peasant tried more or less valiantly to shake off 
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yoke cf the feudal system, which had been greatly weakened, 
if not entirely broken down, by the crusades. Grouped around 
their belfry-towers and oiganized within their gilds, they made 
merry in their free jocular language over their own hardships, 
and still more over the vices of dieir lords. They insinuated 
themselves into the counsels of their ignorant masters, and 
though still sitting humbly at the feet of the barons, these 
upright and well-educated servitors were already dreaming 
of the great deeds they would do when their tyrants should have 
vacated their high position, and when royalty should have 
summoned them to pt)wer. 

By the beginning of the 13th century the Capet monarchy 
was so strong that the crisis occasioned by the sudden death 
of Louis VIII. was easily surmounted by the foreign 
woman and the child whom he left behind him. It 
is true that that woman was Blanche of Castile, and t 2 T$). 
that child the future Louis IX. A virtuous and very 
devout Spanish princess, Blanche assumed the regency of the 
kingdom and the tutelage of her child, and carried them on for 
nine years with so much force of character and capacity 
for rule that she soon impressed the clamorous and 
‘disorderly leaders of the opposition (1226-1235). % 
the treaty of Meaux (1229), her diplomacy combined with the 
influence of the Church to prepare effectually for the annexation 
of Languedoc to the kingdom, supplementing this again by a 
portion of Champagne ; and the marriage of her son to Margaret 
of Provence definitely broke the ties which held the country 
within the orbit of the German empire. She managed also to keep 
out of the great quarrel between Frederick 11 . and the papacy 
which was convulsing Germany. But her finest achievement 
was the education of her son ; she taught him that lofty religious 
morality which in his case was not merely a rule for private 
conduct, but also a political programme to which he remained 
faithful even to the detriment of his apparent interests. With 
Louis IX. morality for the first time permeated and dominated 
politics ; he had but one end : to do justice to every one and to 
reconcile all Christendom in view of a general crusade. 

The oak of Vincennes, under which the king would sit to 
mete out justice, cast its shade over the whole political action 
of Louis IX. He was the arbiter of townspeople, of feudal 
lords and of kings. The interdiction of the judicial 
duel, the “quarantaine le roi,” t,e, “ the king’s tr\xc& policy ot 
of forty days” during which no vengeance might 
be taken for private wrongs, and the assurementy*^' 
went far to diminish the abuses of warfare by allowing his 
mediation to make for a spirit of reconciliation throughout his 
kingdom. When Thibaud (Theobald), count of Champagne, 
attempted to marry the daughter of Pierre Mauclerc, duke of 
Brittany, without the king’s consent, lx)uis IX., who held the 
county of Champagne at his mercy, contented himself with 
exacting guarantees of peace. Beyond the borders of France, 
at the time of the emperor Frederick II. ’s conflict with a papacy 
tlireatened in its temporal powers, though he made no response 
to Frederick’s appeal to the civil authorities urging them to 
present a solid front against the pretensions of the Church, and 
though he energetically supported the latter, yet he would not 
admit her right to place kingdoms under interdict, and refused the 
imperial crown which Gregory IX. offered him for one of his 
brothers. He always hoped to bring about an honourable 
agreement between the two adversaries, and in his estimation 

^ The assurement {assecuratiOf assecuramentum) differed from the 
truce, which was a suspension of hostilities by mutual consent, 
in so far as it was a peace forced by judicial authority on one of the 
parties at the request of the other. The party desiring protection 
applied for the assurement^ either before or during hostilities, to any 
royal, seigniorial or communal judge, who thereupon cited the other 
party to appear and take an oath that he would assure the person, 
property and dependents of his adversary {qu'il Vassurera, elle ei les 
siens). This custom, which became common in the 13th century, 
of course depended for its effectiveness on the degree of cespect 
inspired in tne feudal nobles by the courts. It was difficult, for 
instance, to refuse or to violate an assurenfent imposed by a royal 
bailli or by the parlcment itself. See A. Luchaire, Manuel dee 
institutions franfaises (Paris, 1892), p. 233. — (W. A. P.) 
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the advAhtag^ of peace! ooftweiglted pevs^ 
matters' ctincerning the soccwsion- in Fkmders, H^Wihaut? asid 
Navi^re ; in the quarrels of the princes 'regarding’ the Empire, 
and^ih those of Henjy III. of England with his barons^j; it was 
b^use of his justice and his disinterestedness that he was 
appealed teas a trusted mediator. His conduct towards Henry 
in. was certainly a most characteristic example of his behaviour. 

The Icing of England had entered into the coalition formed 
by Utc nobility of Poitou and'the count of Toulouse to prevent 
the execution of tbe' treaty of la’sg and the enfeoffment 
£^/m IX. Poitou to the king’s brother Alphonse. Louis IX. 
Henry in. defeated Henry HI. twice within two days, at Taille- 
bourg and at Saintes, and obliged him to demand a truce 
(1242). It was forlMdden that any lord should be a vassal both 
of the king of France and of the king of England. After this 
Louis IX. had set off upon his first crusade in Egypt (1248-54), 
and on his return he wanted to make this truce into a definite 
treaty and to “ set love ” between his children and ^ose of the 
English king. By a treaty signed at Paris (1259), Henry HI. 
renounced all the conquests of Philip Augustus, and Louis IX. 
those of his father Louis VIII. — an example unique in history of a 
victorious king spontaneously giving up his spoil solely for the 
sake of peace and justice, yet proving by his act that honesty is 
the best poHcy ; for monarchy gained much by that moral 
authority which made Louis JX. the universal arbitrator. 

But his love of peace and concord was not always “ sans grands 
despens to the kingdom. In 1258, by renouncing his rights over 
Roussillon and the countship of Barcelona, conquered 
memdieot Charlemagne, he made an advantageous bargain 
TumIm. because he kept Montpellier; but he committed a 
grave fault in consenting to accept the offers regarding 
Sicily made by Pope Urban IV. to his brother the* count of Anjou 
and Provence. That was the origin of the expeditions into Italy 
on which the house of Valois was two centuries later to squander 
the resources of France unavailingly, compromMing beyond the 
Alps its interests in- the Low Countries and upon the Rhine* 
But Louis IX.’s worst error was his obsession with regard to the 
crusades, to which he sacrificed everything. Despite the signal 
failure of the first crusade, when he had been token prisoner ; 
despite the proterts Of his mother, of his counsellors, and of the 
pope- himself, he Hung himself into the mad adventure- of Tunis. 
Nowhere was hk blind' faith- more plainly shown, combined as 
it was with total ignorance of the formidable migrations that were 
convulsing Asia, and of the complicated game of politics just then 
OTOceedtng between the Christian nations and the Moslems of the 
Mediterranean. At Tunis he found his death, on the 25th of 
August 1270. 

The death of Louk IX. and that of his brother Alphonse 
of Poitiers, heir of the count of Toulouse, made Philip* III., the 
Philip III., legitimate master of northern France and undis- 
the BoU puted sovereign of southern Frances From the latter 
<i2f^ he detached the comiat Venaksin in 1274 and ga/v^e it to 
papacy, which held it until 1791. But he had not 
his father^s great sou! nor dkinterested spirit. . Urged by Pope 
Martin IV. he began the fatal era of great intematidhal wars by 
hk unlucky crusade against the king of Aragon, who, thanks to the 
massacre of the Sicilian Vespers, substituted his own predomin- 
ance in Sicily for that of Charles of Anjou. Philip returned from 
Spain only to die at Perpignan, ending his insignificant reign as he 
had begun it, amid the sorrows of a dkastrous retreat (127*0-1285). 
Hk reign was but a halting-place of hkt«ry between those of 
Louk IX^ and Philip the Fair, juSt when the transition wew 
taking place from the last days of the middle ages to the modem 
epoch. 

The middle ages had been dominated by four great problems. 
The first of these had been to determine whether there should 
Philip IV. ^ ^ universal empire exercising tutelage over the 
ihe Psir nations ; and if so, to whom this empire should 
# 25 ?* belong, to pope or emperor. The second had been 
the extension to the East of that Catholic unity which 
reign^ in the West. Again, for more than a century, the 
question had also been debated whether the English kings were 


to^presenhe and iAcf«ase pamr over tflie soil- of Ftwwei 
jjaid; finally, two (Jribciples had been oonfronting^ one anolAier 
m the internal of all the European states v tlie feudal and the 
monarchical principles. France had not escaped any of these 
conflicts ; b^t Wiflip fhe ¥ aflt* was the initiator or the instrument 
(it is difficult to Say which) whe-was toputan tend’ to both imperial 
and 'theocratic dreams, and to thedhtemational emsades ; who 
was to remove the political axis froth the centre of Europe, much 
to thte benefit of the western monarchies, now definitely emanci- 
pated from the feudal yoke and firmly organized against both the 
Church and the barons. The hour h^ come for Dante, the gretyt 
Florentine poet, to curse the man who was to dismeml>cr the 
empire, precipitate the fall of the papac\’- and disciplinc foudalkm. 

Modem- in- hk practical schemes and in his calculated purpose, 
Philip the Fair was still more so in his method, that of legal 
procedure, and in his agents, the lawyers. With him 
the French monarchy defined its ambitiims, and little cbmeter 
by little forsook its feudal and ecclesiastical character ofPMiip 
in order to clothe itself in juridical forms. His aggres* 
sive and litigious policy and his ruthless financial 
method were due to thhse lawyers of the south and of Normandy 
who had been nurtured on Roman law in the universities of 
Bologna or Montpellier, had practised chicanery in the prf>vincial 
courts, had gradually thrust themselves into the great arena of 
politics, and were now leading the king and filling his j)arlcment. 
It was no longer upon religion or morality, it w'as upon imperial 
and Roman rights that these cheoaliers es his based the prince’s 
omnipotence ; and nothing more clearly marks the new tradition 
which was being elaljorated than the fact that all the great events 
of Philip the Fair’s reign were lawsuits. 

The first of these was with the papacy. The famous quarrel 
between the priesthood and the Empire, which had culminated 
at Canossa under Gregory VIL, in the apotheosis of phtupthe 
the Lateran counefl under Innocent III., and again Pair and 
in the fall of the house of Hohenstaufen under Innocent 
IV., was reopened' with the king of France by Bonifftce 
VIIL The quarrel began in 1294 about a question of money. 
In his bull Clericis laicos the pope protested agLunst the taxes 
levied upon the French clergy by the king, whose expenses were 
increasing with his conquests. But he had not insisted ; because 
Philip, between feudal vassals ruined by the crusades and 
lower classes fleeced by everybody, had threatened to forbid 
the exportation from France of any ercVsiasticid gold and 
silver. In 1301 and 1302 the arrest of Bernard Saisset, bishop 
of Pamiers, by the officers of the king, and the citation of this 
cleric before the king^s tribunal for the crime of Ihe-majestej 
revived the conflict and led Boniface to send an order to free 
Saisset, and 'to put forward a claim to reform the kingdom 
under the threat of excommunication. In view of the gravity 
of the occasion Philip made an unusually extended appeal to 
public opinion by convoking the states-general at Notre-Dame 
m Paris (1302). Whatever were their views os to tlie relations 
between ecclesiastical and secular jurisdiction, the French 
clergy, ruined by the dues levied by the papal court, ranged 
themselves on the national side with the nobility and the 
bourgeoisie ] whereupon the king, with a bold stroke far ahead 
of his time, gave tit for tat. 11 is chancellor, Nogaret, went to 
Anagni to seize the pope and drag him before a council ; but 
Boniface died without confessing himself ^'anquished. As a 
matter of iact the king and his lawyers triumphed, where the 
house of Swabia had failed. After the death of Boniface the 
splendid fabric of the medieval theocracy gave place to the 
rights of civil society, the humiliation of Avignon, the disruption 
of the great schism, the \'ain efforts of the councils for reform, 
and the radical and heretical solutions of Wycliffe and Hnss. 

The affair of the Templars was another legal process carried ' 
out by the same Nogaret. Of course this military religious 
order had lost utility and justification when the Holy ^^4, 
Land had been evacuated and the crusadtes were over. Pair and 
Their great mistake had lain in becoming rich, and the 
rich to excess, through setting as bankers to princes, 
kings and popes ; ‘ for gteat financial powers soon became 
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unpopular. Philip took advainta^ ofl thia hatred of< the Iciwer 
daises and the cowardice of* his creature, Pope dement V.. 
to satisfy his desire for money. The trial of tne order (1307^ 
1^15): was remarkable example of the use of the religious 
tnbiinal 'of t^e Inqnisttion as a politioaJ instrument. There was 
a dramatic completeness about this ime) 4 peeted ftsuR of "the 
crusades. A- general arbitrary arrest of the Templars, the 
sequestration of their propert}^, examination under torture^ 
the. falsifying of ’procedure, extortion of money from the pope, 
the mUo-da^fi of innocent Tictims, the dishonest pillaging of 
their goods 'by the joint action of the king and the pope: such 
was the outcome ci this vast process of secularization, which 
foreshadowed the- events of the i6th and i8th centuries. 

External policy had the same litigious character. Philip 
the Fair instituted suits against his natural enemies, the king 
of England and the count of Flanders, foreign princes 
FafrmaT possessions within his kit^dom ; and against 

B^wmrdU the emperor, whose ancient province of Lorraine and 
kingdom of Arles constantly clianged hands between 
Germany and France. Philip began by interfering in the 
affairs hi Sicily and Aragon, his father’s inheritance ; after 
whiclv on the pretext of a quarrel between French and English 
sailors, he set up his customary procedure : a citation of the king 
of England before the parlement of Paris, and in case of default 
a decree (jf forfeiture ; the whole followed by execution — that 
is to say by the unimportant war of 1295. A truce arranged 
by Boniface VIII. restored Giiienne to Edward I., gave him 
the hand of Philip’s sister for himself and that of the king’s 
daughter for his son (1298). 

A stiU more loigthy and unfortunate suit was the attempt 
of Philip the Fair and his successors to incorporate the Flemish 
fief lake tlie English one (1300-1326), thus coming 
FairsaS^ into confiirt with proud and turbulent republics 
Fiwden. composed of wool ahd cloth merdiants, weavers, 
fullers and powerful counts. Guy dc Dampierre, 
count of Namur, who had bacoroe count of Flanders on the 
death of his motor Maigaret II. in 1279— an ambitious, greedy 
and avaricious man — was arrested at the Louvre on account 
of his attempt to marry his daughter to Edward I.’s eldest son 
without tlie consent of his suzerain Philip. Released after two 
years, he sided definittiy with the king, of Englaitd when the latter 
was in arms against Pliilip ; and being only weakly supported 
by Edward, he was betrayed by the nobles who favoured France, 
and forced to yield up not only his personal liberty but the whole 
of Flanders (1300). The Flemings, however, soon wearying of 
the oppressive administration of the French governor, Jacques 
de Chhtillon, and the recrudescence of patridan domination, 
rose and overwheimed tlie French chivali)^ at Courtrai (1302) — 
a prelude to the coming disasters of the Hundred Years’ War. 
Philip’s double revenge, on sea at Zierikzee and on land at 
Mons-en-Pfvde (1304), led to the signing of a treaty at Athis-sur- 
Orge (1305). 

The efforts of Philip the Fair to expand the limits of his 
kingdom on the eastern border wore more fortunate. His 
BMMtem Jnarriage had gained him Champagne ; and he after- 
poticyof wards extended his influence aver Franche Comt6, 
PbUiptht Bar and to bishoprics of Lorraine, acquiring also 
Viviers and the important town of Lyons — all this 
less by force of arms than by the expenditure of money; Disdain- 
ing the illusory dream of the imperial crown, still cherished 
by his legal advisers, he pushed forward towards that flirctuating 
eastern frontier, to line of least resistance, which would have 
yielded to him had it not been for the unfortunate interruption 
of the Hundred Years’ War. 

His three sons, Louis- X., Philip V. to Tall, and Charles IV., 
continued his work. They increased Hie power of to monaarchy 
Tbemaa politically by destnoying to feudal reaction excited 
ci Philip in 1314 by the tyrannical conduct of to jurists, like 
tb0 Fair Ehguerrand de Marigny , and by the increasing financial 
extortions of their fa^er; and they also — notably 
^ Philip V. , one of the most hard- working of the Capets — 

increased it on the admmistrp.tive aide by specializing the services 


of- justihS'iond^ of 'finance, which separated from the king’s 

council. Under these mute s^-effacing kings the progress of 
royal power was only the move striking. With them the senior 
male line of * the house of Capet became extinct. 

During three centuries and a half they had effected grtat 
things: toy had founded a kingdom, a royal family and civil 
institutions. The land subject to Hugh Capet in 
987, barely representing two of the modem departments 
of France, in 1328 covered a space equal to fifty-nine capai. 
of them. The political unity of the kingdom was only 
fettered by the existence of four laige isolated fiefs : Flanders 
on the north, Brittany on the west. Burgundy on the east and 
Guienne on the south. The capital, which for long had been 
movable, was now established in the Louvre at Paris, fortified 
by Philip Augustus. Like the fiefs, feudal institutions at large 
had been shattered. The Roman tradition which made the 
will of the sovereign law, gradually propagated by the teaching 
of Roman law — the law of servitude, not of liberty — and already 
proclaimed by the jurist Philippe de Beaumanoir as superior 
to the customs, had been of immense support to the interest of 
the state and the views of the monarchs ; and finally the Capets, 
so -humble of origin, had created organs of general administration 
common to all in order to effect an administrative centralization. 
In their gnmd council and their domains they would have none 
but silent, ser\dle and well-disciplined agents. The royal 
exchequer, which was being painfully elaborated in the ckambre 
dcs compieSf and the treasury of the crown lands at the Louvre, 
together barely sufficed to meet the expenses of this more complv- 
cated and costly machinery. The uniform justice exercised by 
the parlement spread gradually over the whole kingdom by 
means of cas royaux (royal suits), and at the same time the royal 
coinage became obligatory. Against this exaltation of their 
power two adversaries might have been formidable ) but one, 
the Church, was a captive in Babylon, and the second, the 
people, was deprived of the communal liberties which it had 
abused, or humbly effaced itself in the states-general behind the 
declared will of the king. This welLestablished authority was 
also supported by the revered memory of “ Monscigneur Saint 
Louis ” ; and it is this prestige, the strength -of this ideal superior 
to all other, that explains how the royal prerogative came to 
survive the mistakes and misfortunes of the Hundred Years’ 
War. 

On the extinction of the direct line of the Capets the crown 
passed to a younger branch, that of the Valois. Its seven 
representatives (1328-1498) were on the whole very 
inferior to to Capets, and, with the exception of 
Charles V. and Louis XL, possessed neither their v«/oi«. 
political sense nor even their good common sense ; 
they cost France the loss of her great advantage over all other 
countries. During this century and a half France passed through 
two very severe crises ; under the first five Valois the Hundred 
Years’ War imperilled the kingdom’s independence ; and under 
Louis XL the struggle against the house of Burgundy endangered 
the territorial unity of the monarchy that had been established 
with such pains upon the ruins of feudalism. 

Charles the Fair having died and left only a daughter, the 
nation’s rights, so long in abeyance, were once rriore regained. 
An assembly of peers and barons, relying on two 
precedents under Philip V. and Charles IV., declared ' 

tot “ no woman) nor therefore her son, could in isso), 
accordance with custom succeed t?o the monarchy of 
France." This definite decision, to which the name of the Salic 
law waf; given much later, set aside* Edward IIL, king of England, 
grandson of Philip the Fair, nephew of the late kings and son of 
their sister Isabel. Instead it gave the crown to the feud^ 
chief, the hard and coarse Philip VI. of Valois, nephew of Philip 
the Fair. This at once provoked war between the two monarchies, 
English and French, which, including periods of truce, lasted 
for a hundred and sixteen years. Of active warfare there were 
two periods, both disastrous to begin with, but ending favourably : 
one lasted from 1337 to 1378 and the other from 1413. to 1453, 
thirty-three years of distress and folly coming in between* 
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However, the Hundred Years’ War was not mainly caused 
by the pretensions of Edward 111 . to the throne of the Ca|>ets ; 

since after having long hesitated to do homage to 
nua^nd Philip VI. for his possessions in Guienne, Edward at 
Fieri' last brought himself to it— though certainly only after 
lengthy negotiations, and even threats of war in 1331. 
It is true that six years later he renounced his homage and again 
claimed the French inheritance; but this was on the ground 
of personal grievances, and for economic and political reasons. 
There was a natural rivalry between Edward III. and Philip VI., 
both of them young, fond of the life of chivalry, festal magnifi- 
cence, and the “ belles apertises d’armes.*’ This rivalry was 
aggravated by the enmity between Philip VI. and Robert of 
Artois, his brother-in-law, who, after having warmly supported 
the disinheriting of Edward III., had been convicted of deceit 
in a question of succession, had revenged himself on Philip by 
burning his waxen effigy, and had been welcomed with open 
arms at Edward’s court. Philip VI. had taken reprisals against 
him in 1336 by making his parlement declare the forfeiture of 
Edward’s lands and castles in Guienne ; but the Hundred Years’ 
War, at first simply a feudal quarrel between vassal and suzerain, 
soon became a great national conflict, in consequence of what 
was occurring in Flanders. 

The communes of Flanders, rich, hard working, jealous of 
their liberties, had always been restive under the authority of 
their counts and the influence of their suzerain, the king of 
France. The affair at Cassel, where Philip VI. had avenged 
the injuries done by the people of Bruges in 1325 to their 
count, Louis of Nevers, had also compromised English 
interests. To attack the English through their colonies, Guienne 
and Flanders, was to injure them in their most vital interests 
— cloth and claret ; for England sold her wool to Bruges in 
order to pay Bordeaux for her wine. Edward III. had replied 
by forbidding the exportation of English wool, and by threaten- 
mg the great industrial cities of Flanders with the transference 
to England of the cloth manufacture— an excellent means of 
stirring them up against the French, as without wool they could 
do nothing. Workless, and in desperation, they threw themselves 
on Edward’s mercy, by the advice of a rich citizen of Ghent, 
Jacob van Artevelde (q.v.); and their last scruples of loyalty 
gave way when Edward decided to follow the counsels of Robert 
of Artois and of Artevelde, and to claim the crown of France. 

The war began, like every feudal war of that day, with a 
solemn defiance, and it was soon characterized by terrible 
disasters. The destruction of the finest French 
deUatat surprised in the port of 

siuya, Sluys, closed the sea to the king of France ; the 
struggle was continued on land, but with little result. 
Flanders tired of it, but fortunately for Edward III. Brittany 
now took fire, through a quarrel of succession, analogous to thab 
in France, between Charles of Blois (who^ had married the 
daughter of the late duke and was a nephew of .Philip VI., by 
whom he was supported) and John of Montfort, brother of the 
old duke, who naturally asked assistance from the king of 
England. But here, too, nothing important was aocomplished ; 
the capture of John of Montfort at Nantes deprived Edward of 
Brittany at the very moment when he fincdly lost Flanders 
by the death of Artevelde, who was killed by the people of Ghent 
in 1345. Under the influence of Godefroi d’Harcourt, whom 
Philip VI. had wished to destroy on account of his ambitions 
with regard to the duchy of Normandy, Edward III. now 
invaded central France, ravage Normandy, getting as near 
to Paris as Saint-Germain ; ai^fei^pfiting by Philip VI.’s hesita- 
tion and delay, he reached>tha<fcDrth with his spoils by dint of 
forced marches. Having lifM pursued and encountered at 
Cr^cy, Edward gaiiied a complete victory there on the 
dataaiai 26th of April 1346. The seizure of Calais in 1347, 
Mcyand despite heroic resistance, gave the English a port 
where they could always find entry into France, just 
* *’ when the queen of England had beaten David, of 
Scotland, the ally of France, at: Neville’s Cross, and when 
Charles of Blois, made prisoner ii^^yhis turn, was held captive 


in Jxmdon. The Black Death put the finishing touch to the 
military disasters and financi^ upheavals of this unlucky 
leign ; though before his death in 1350 Philip VI. was fortunate 
enough to augment his territorial acquisitions by the purchase 
of the rich port of Montpellier, as weU as that of Dauphin^, 
which exterftied to the Alpine frontier, and was to become the 
appanage of the eldest son of the king of France (see Dauphin^: 
and Dauphin). • ^ 

Philip VI.’s successor was his son John the Good — or rather, 
the stupid and the spendthrift. This noble monarch was un- 
speakably brutal (as witness the murders, simply on 
suspicion, of the constable Raoul de Brienne, count 
of Eu, and of the count of Harcourt) and incredibly (ujo), 
extravagant. His need of money led him to debase 
the currency eighty-one times between 1350 and 1355. And 
this money, so necessary for the prosecution of the war with 
England, which had been interrupted for a year, thanks to the 
pope’s intervention, was lavished by him upon his favourite, 
Charles of La Cerda. The latter was murdered in 1354 by 
order of Charles of Navarre, the king’s son-in-law, who also 
prevented the levying of the taxes voted by the states in 1355 
with the object of replenishing the treasury. The Black Prince 
took this opportunity to ravage the southern provinces, and 
then marched to join the duke of Lancaster and Charles of 
Navarre in Normandy. John the Good managed 
to bring the English army to bay at Maupertuis, poit%n. 
not far from Poitiers ; but the battle was conducted 
with such a want of intelligence on his part that the French 
army was overwhelmed, though very superior in numbers, and 
King John was made prisoner, after a determined resistance, 
on the 19th of September 1356. 

The disaster at Poitiers almost led to the establishment in 
France of institutions analogous to those which England owed 
to Bouvines. The king a prisoner, the dauphin dis- 
credited and deserted, and the nobility decimated, 
the people — that is to say, the statcs-general — could 
raise their voice. Philip the Fair had never regarded 
the states-general as a financial institution, but merely as a 
moral support. Now, however, in order to obtain substantial 
help from taxes instead of mere driblets, the Valois needed a 
stronger lever than cunning or force. War against the English 
assured them the support of the nation. Exactions, debasement 
of the currency and extortionate taxation were ruinous palliatives, 
and insufficient to supply a treasury which the revenue from 
crown lands and various rights taken from the nobles could 
not fill even in times of peace. By the 14th century the motto 
“ NHmpose qui ne veui ” {i.e, no taxation without consent) was 
as firmly established in France as in England. After Cr^cy 
Philip VI. called the states together regularly, that he might 
obtain subsidies from them, as an assistence, an “ aid ” which 
subjects could not refuse their suzerain. In return, for this 
favour, which the king could not claim as a right, the states, 
feeling their power, began to barfjain, and at the session of 
November 1355 demanded the participation of all classes in the 
tax voted, and obtained guarantees both for its levy and the use 
to be made of it. A similar situation in England had given 
birth to political liberty ; but in France the great crisis of the 
early 15th century stifled it. It was with this money that John 
the Good got himself beaten and taken prisoner at Poitiers. 
Once more the states-general had to be convoked. Confronted 
by a pale weakly boy like the dauphin Charles and the remnants 
of a discredited council, the situation of the states was stronger 
than ever. Predominant in influence were the deputies h 

from the towns, and above all the citizens of the ^and 
capital, led by Robert le Coq, bishop of Laon, ^d 
fitienne Marcel, provost of the merchants of Paris. 

Having no cause for confidence in the royal administration, 
the states refused to treat with the dauphin’s councillors, and 
proposed to take him under their own tutelage. He himself 
hesitated whether to sacrifice the royal authority, or else, 
without resources or support, to resist an assembly backed by 
public opinion. He decided for resistance. Under pretext of 
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grave news received from his father, and of an interview at 
Metz with his uncle, the emperor Charles IV., he begged th% 
states to adjourn till the 3rd of November 1356. This was a 
political coup d'itaty and when the time had expired he attempted 
a financial coup d'etat by debasing the currency, uprising 
obliged him to call the states-general together again in February 
1357, when they transformed themse&es into a deliberative, 
independent and permanent assembly by means of the Grande 
Ordonnance, 

In order to make this great French charter really effective 
resistance to the royal authority should have been collective, 
national and even popular, as in the case of the charters 
Qrmtt 4 e of 1215 and 1258 in England. But the lay and ecclesi- 
Ortfoa- astical feudal lords continued to show themselves 
in France, as everywhere else except across the Straits 
of Dover, a cause of division and oppression. More- 
over, the states were never really general; those of the Langue 
d\)r and the Langue d’oil sometimes acted together ; but there 
was never a common understanding between them and always 
two Frances within the kingdom. Besides, they only represented 
the three classes who alone had any social standing at that 
period : the nobles, the clergy, and the burgesses of important 
towns, litienne Marcel himself protested against councillors 
“ de petit etat." Again, the states, intermittently convoked 
according to the king’s good pleasure, exercised neither periodical 
rights nor effective control, but fulfilled a duty which was soon 
felt as onerous. Indifference and satiety spread speedily ; the 
bourgeoisie forsook the reformers directly they had recourse 
to violence (February 1358), and the Parisians became hostile 
when fitienne Marcel complicated his revolutionary work by 
intrigues with Navarre, releasing from prison tlie grandson of 
Louis X., the Headstrong, an ambitious, fine-spoken courter of 
popularity, covetous of the royal crown. The dauphin’s flight 
from Paris excited a wild outburst of monarchist loyalty and 
anger against the capital among the nobility and in the states- 
general of Compi^gne. Marcel, like the dauphin, was not a man 
to turn back. But neither the support of the peasant insurgents 
— the “ Jacques ” — who were annihilated in the market of 
Meaux, nor a last but unheeded appeal to the large towns, nor 
yet the uncertain support of Charles the Bad, to whom Marcel 
in despair proposed to deliver up Paris, saved him from being 
put to death by the royalist party of Paris on the 31st of July 

1358- . . 

Isolated as he was, Etienne Marcel had been unable either to 
seize the government or to create a fresh one. In the reaction 
which followed his downfall royalty inherited the financial 
administration which the states had set up to check extravagance. 
The “ Hus ” and the superintendents, instead of being delegates 
of the states, became royal functionaries like the baillts and the 
provosts ; imposts, hearth-money {jouage)^ salt-tax (gabeUe), 
sale-dues {droits de vente), voted for the war, were levied during 
the whole of Charles V.’s reign and added to his personal revenue. 
The opportunity of founding political liberty upon the vote and 
the control of taxation, and of organizing the administration 
of the kingdom so as to ensure that the entire military and 
financial resources should be always available, was gone bieyond 
recall. 

Re-establishing the royal authority in Paris was not enough ; 
an end had to be put to the war with England and Navarre, and 
this was effected by the treaty of Br6ti^y (1360). 

^ Kling John ceded Poitou, Saintonge, Agenais, P6rigord 
Limousin to Edward III., and was offered his 
liberty for a ransom of three million gold crowns ; 
but, unable to pay that enormous sum, he returned to his 
agreeable captivity in London, where he died in 1364, 

Yet through the obstinacy and selfishness of John the Good, 
France, in stress of suffering, was padually realizing herself. 

More strongly than her king she felt the shame of 
a364^ ^ defeat. Local or municipal patriotism waxed among 
peasants and townsfolk, and combined with hatred 
of the English to develop national sentiment. Many 
of the conquered repeated that proud, sad answer of the men 


of Rochelle to the English ; “ We will acknowledge you with 
our lips ; but with our hearts, never I ” 

The peace of Br^tigny brought no repose to the kingdom. 
War having become a congenid and very lucrative industry, 
its cessation caused want of work, with all the e\ils 
that entails. For ten years the remnants of the armies **araadeM 
of England, Navarre and Brittany— the “ Grandes Caw 
Compagnies,” as they were called — ravaged the 
country ; although Charles V., “ durement subtil ei sage/* 
succeeded in getting rid of them, tlianks to du Gucsclin, one of 
their chiefs, who led them to any place where %hting was going 
on — to Brittany, Alsace, Spain. Charles also had all towns 
and large villages fortified ; and being a man of affairs he set 
about undoing the effect of the treaty of Bretigny by alliances 
with Flanders, whose heiress he married to his brother Philip, 
duke of Burgundy ; with Henry, king of Castile, and Ferdinand 
of Portugal, who possessed fine navies ; and, finally, with the 
emperor Charles IV. Financial and military preparations 
were made no less seriously when the harsh administration 
of the Black Prince, to whom Edward III. had given Guienne 
in fief, provoked the nobles of Gascony to complain to Charles V. 
Cited before the court of Paris, the Black Prince refused to 
attend, and war broke out in Gascony, Poitou and Normandy, 
but with fresh tactics (1369). Whilst the English adhered to 
the system of wide circuits, under Chandos or Robert Knolles, 
Charles V. limited himself to defending the towns and exhausting 
the enemy without taking dangerous risks. Thanks to the 
prudent constable du Guesclin, sitting quietly at home he re- 
conquered bit by bit what his predecessors had lost upon the 
battlefield, helm on head and sword in hand; and when he 
died in 1380, after the decease of both Edward III. and the 
Black Prince, the only possessions of England in a liberated 
but ruined France were Bayonne, Bordeaux, Brest, Cherbourg 
and Calais. 

The death of Charles V. and dynastic revolutions in England 
stopped the war for thirty-five years. Then began an era of 
internal disorder and misery. The men of that 
period, coarse, violent and simple-minded, with few 
political ideas, loved brutal and noisy pleasures — 1422), 
witness the incredible festivities at the marriage of 
Charles VI., and the assassinations of the constable de Clisson, 
the duke of Orleans and John the Fearless. It would have 
needed an energetic hand to hold these passions in check ; and 
Charles VI. was a gentle-natured child, twelve years of age, 
who attained his majority only to fall into a second childhood. 
Thence arose a question which remained without reply during 
the whole of his reign. Who should have possession of the 
royal person, and, consequently, of the royal power ? 

Should it be the uncles of the king, or his foUoy^ers ttaehM mmd 
Clisson and Bureau de la Riyi^re, whom the nobles 
called in mockery the Marmouseis ? His uncles first ®®“**^** 
seized the government, each with a view to his own particular 
interests, which were by no means those of the kingdom at 
large. The duke of Anjou emptied the treasury in conquering 
the kingdom of Naples, at the call of Queen Joanna of Sicily. 
The duke of Berry seized upon Languedoc and the wine-tax. - 
The duke of Burgundy, heir through his wife to the countshlp 
of Flanders, wanted to crush the democratic risings amon^ the 
Flemings. Each of them needed money, but Clmrles V., pricked 
by conscience on his death-bed, forbade the levying; of the 
hearth-tax (1380). His brother’s attempt to re-establish it set 
Paris in revolt. The MaiUoHns of Paris found imitators 
in other great towns ; and in Auvergne and VivaraisJj^^J^’^ 
the Tuchins renewed the Jacquerie. Revolutionary 
attempts between 1380 and 1385 to abolish all taxes 
were echoed in England, Florence and Flanders. These isolated 
rebellions, however, were crushed by the ever-ready coalition 
of royal and feudal forces at Roosebeke (1382). Taxes and 
subsidies were maintained and the hearth-money re-established. 

The death of the duke of Anjou at Bari (1384) gave pre- 
ponderant influence to Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, who 
increased the large and fruitless expenses of his Burgundian 
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pdticy td such a poiiit that dn the return of a last tmlottunate 
expedition into Gelderland Charles VI., Wlio had been made 
by him to marry Isabel of Biavaria, took the: govern- 
uncles on the ^3rd of lllay i^, and 
^GbMrea Mofmmsets. But this youhg king, aged 

only twenty, very much in love with his young wife 
and excessively fond of pleasure, soon wrecked the delicate 
poise of his mental faculties in the festivities of Ihe-Hfiitel Saint- 
Paul ; and a violent attack of Pierre de Craon on the constable 
de Qisson having led to an expedition against his accomplice, 
the duke of Brittany, Charles was seited by insanity On the 
road. The Marmousets were deposed, the king's brother, the 
duke of Orleans, set aside, and the old condition of affairs began 
again (1392). 

The struj^c was now between the two branches of the royal 
family, the Orleanist and the Burgundian, between the aristo- 
cratic south and the democratic north; while t 4 \e 
deposition of Richard TI. of England in favour of 
th9Ar- 'Henry of Lancaster permitted them to vaiy civil war 
otMgiutct by war against the foreigner. Philip the Bold, duke 
M tte of Burgundy, the king’s uncle, had certain advantages 
Lotiis of Orleans, Charles VI. ’s brotl^r : 
superiority in age, relations with the Lancastrians 
and with Germany, and tendtorial wealth and power. The two 
adversaries had each the same scheme of govermnent : each 
wanted to take charge of Charles VI., who was inteitnittenlly 
insane, and to exclude his rival from the pillage of the royal 
exchequer ; but this rivalry of desires brouglit them into opposi- 
tion on all the great questions of the day— the war with England, 
the Great Schism and the imperial election. The struggle 
became acute when John the Fearless df Burgundy suteceeded 
his father'in 1404. t/p to this time the queen, Isabel Of Bavaria, 
had been held in a tind 6f dependency upon Philip of Burgundy, 
who had brought about her marriage ; but less eager for influence 
'than for money, since polrtical questions were unintelligible to 
'her and her situation was a'pr<!caTroas one, -she suddenly became 
favourable to the duke of Orleans. Whether due to passion 
-or «apiice fhls cost the duke hfs life, for John the Fearless 
had him assassinated in 1407, and thus let loose against one 
another the Burgundians attd the ’ ArmAgnaCs, so-eahed because 
' the son Of the ‘murdtred’ duke Was the son -indaw of the count of 
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Armugrtac '(see ArmAgnac). ‘Despite all attempts at reconciliation 
the countiy was divided into two parties. Paris, with her 
’ tradesmen— the butchers in particular— and her university, 
played an important part in this qfuaitel; for to be master Of 
Paris was to be master df the king. In i4t3 the duke of 'Bur-! 
gUndy gained the upper hand there, partly owing to the rising 
of i^’'VabocliienSf 'i,e. the butchers led the skkmer Sfenon 
'Cabodhe, partly to the hostility of the university to’ the Avignon 
pope an!d partly to the Parisian bourgeoisie. 

Amid this reign of terror and of revolt the ljiiiVersl’ty;i the only 
fttoral‘and intOTCctual force; taking tlie’^aee of the ‘knpot^ 
States-general and a* parlement carefully testriOted^ to 
the jumdaiy sphere, vainly tried to re^klObtish a firm 
^monarchical by means tjf ' (hdifmmeip'Cabo- 
Menne; but this had no efteot, the government being 
now at the mercy of iht mdby thehmelves at^fhe mercy 
(rfmcapabJehbt-head^ leaders. Theistimggle^ended^htecomlr^ 
oihe'beween' factions of the townsmen, led rekpeetiv^ by the 
^iiHrAiferGiraSSe and by'Jean GkbOlihe. The foimer 
John the FeaUies.s, who fled frdm Paris'; arid the AWmagrittes, 
on hjls exit, substituted ’White terror fur ted' tetvdr, 
froiE’^ihe ■ tiitti 6f BeOem'ber 1413 to 'the i8th nf Jdly t4f’4. Hie 
•tStttdhers’ Otgrinlxition was aind ain''hope"Of refdrtn 

lost SuCh aisoriders’ a'llUWdd * V. of Etighctrd *to take^ the 
offensive again. 

The Arinagrtacs Were in -possession of Paris amd the ifchig 
When Henry V. crashed them at Agineourt on the tyth of 

. October 1415. It wris'%s ’at ‘Cnfcy and IMeiem; 

Agiatowi. ^ JiVctach drivOhy, adOuStomed to^mem play^ at 
battle in the ’tutmeys, no longer knew how to fight. Charifes 
iSi Orleans being a tshptive and his*ifritber-» 4 aw^ the oesunt of 
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ArmagniaOj highly unpopular, Jdhn the Feacleas, hitherto 
fprudenriy neutral, ’re-entered F^ris, amid scenes Of carnage, on 
the invitation of the citirca Perrinet le Clerc. 

Seewe from interfocnce, Henry V. had occupied the whole 
of Stomandy and destroyed in two years tlie work of Philip 
Augustus. The duke of Burgundy, feeling as incapable 
of oeming to an und^standing with the masterful 
Englkhman as of Tesiisting him nimaided, tried 
effect a reconciliation with the Armagnacs, who had 
with them the heir to the throne, the daJupto Charles ; *but his 
assassination at Montcreau in 14x9 nearly caused the> destruction 
of the kingdom, the whole Burgundian party going over to the 
side of the English. By the treaty of Troyes (1420) the son 
of John tlie Fearless, Philip the Good, in order to avenge his 
father recognized Henry V. (now married to Catherine, Charies 
VI.-s daughter) as heir to the drown of France, to the detriment 
of the dauphin Chartes, who was disavowed by his mother and 
oalled in derision the soi^disant dauphin of Viennois.” When 
Henry V. and Charles VI. died in 1422, Henry Vl.-nson of 
Henry V. and Catherine— was proclaimed at Paris king of France 
and of England, with the confcurtence of Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy. Thus in 142^8 the English occupied all eastern 
and northern Prance, as far as the Loilre ; while the two inost 
important civil powers of the time, tlie paflomcnt and the 
university of Paris, had acknowledged the English king. 

But the cause of greatest weakness to the French party was 
still Charles VII. himself, the king of Bourges. This youth of 
nineteen, the ill-onTcned son of a madman and of a 
Bavarian of loose morals, was a symbol of 
timorous and mistrustful. The chateaux of thei4J6/,x 
Loire, where he led a restless and enenatkig existence, 
held an atmosphere little favourable to enthusiasm and energy. 
After bis victories at Cuavanlt (1423) and Verneuil (1424), the 
duke '0)f Bedford, appoiMed regent of tlic kingdom, had given 
Charles Vll. four years’ respite, and these Imd been occupied 
in violent intrigues between the constable de 'Richemont ^ and 
the sire de la Tr^moille, the young tlcing’s favourites, and solely 
desirous nf enridiing thttnsdves at hiis -expense. The king, 
melancholy spectacle as he was, seemed indeed to suit that tragic 
hour when' Orleans, ibt tost bulwark of the south, was besieiged 
by the carl of Salisbury, now rouSed from inactivity (1428). 
fie had iieithier taste tier capacity Wke Philip VI. or John the 
Good for undertaking “ belles apcrtiscs d’arraes ” ; but then 
a lack of chivaby combined with a temporiifti^ policy had 
not been 'particularly unsuccessful in the case of his grandfather 
Charles V. 

Powerful aid now caime frotn an nne&opectod qtwurter. The 
war had been long and crioll, and each sucocBBilvc year naturally 
increased feelmg against 'the English. The dfimage 
done to Ihngundian interests by Ike harsh) yet kasp^nt 
govofriment of Bedford, disgust at the iniquitous 
treaty of Troyes, • the ^nXMlaspchirt of many of tlie' warriors, 

the still deeper sen'timent felt iby men like Alain CSsortier towards 
“ Dame Prance, ” and the “ great misery that there was in the 
kkigdum' of Frainoe ” ; Oil 'these saddeiriy became incaFnate in 
the: person of Joan -ritf Arc, «. youdg ipeasant -of Bernir^my in 
Lorraine. Determined in her faith and proud in her meekness, 
in Joppcrition to the ' timid oodnielS' of the /lailltaiy leaders, to 
the hvterertdd delays (llie cmsrtielis, ito ' scmiples of the 
experts and the quarreHiog « of the -doetors, she iquoted her 
“voices,” who had, ebe e£Sd,*iC6mimls«ioiied her to rwse^’the 
eiege of Orieans and to crindudt the gentle damphin to'Rehtts, 
there to be crowned, Hfer sabHme foily turned to be wiser 

than their wisdom ; kt two months^i toom May to 'July 14^, 
she had freed ■ Orleans, ' deatloyed 'the 1 prestige -el* the .En^h 
army at Pathy, and dWggdd the doubting ; and ^paasive king 
agamst his Wiil to be crowned at Reims. All this, produced a 
marvellous Teftidskm of political feeling throughout France, 
Charles VII. now -boconring incontestably him ' to Whom the 
kingdom of France di^t to belong.” Aft^r Reims ‘Joan’s 
first thought was! for Paris,' And to achieve the ^nal overthrow 
1 Eairi of Kiolunand : aftearwarde Artbor, dttkef «X BetHa/uy 
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of the English ; while CharJieB VII. was alrefc«fy sighing for the 
easy life of Touraine, and recurring to that policy oi truce whi^ji 
was so strongly urged by his counsellors, and so keenly irritating 
to the clear-sighted Joan of Arc. A check before Paris allowed 
the jealousy of La Tr6moille to waste the heroine fo^jeight months 
on operations of secondary importance, until the day when she 
was captured by the Burgundians under the walls of Compiegne, 
and sold by them to the English. ^I'he latter incontinently 
prosecuted her as a heretic ; they had, indeed, a great interest 
in seeing her condemned by the Church, which would render 
her conquests sacrilegious. After a scandalous four months’ 
duel between this simple innocent girl and a tribunal of crafty 
malevolent ecclesiastics and doctors of the university of Paris, 

Joan was burned alive in the old market-place of Rouen, on the 
30th of May 1431 (see Joan of Akc). 

On Charles VII.’s part this meant oblivion and silence until 
the day when in 1450, more for his own sake than for hers, he 
caused her memory to be rehabilitated ; but Joan had given the 
country new life and heart. From 1431 to 1454 the ’Struggle 
against the English went on energetically ; and the king, 
relieved in 1433 of his evil genius, La Tr^moille, then became 
a man once more, playing a kingly part under the guidance of 
Dunois, Richemont, La Hire and Saintrailles, leaders of worth 
on the field of battle. Moreover, the JCnglish territory, a great • 
triangle, with the Channel for base and Paris for apex, was not 
a really solid position. Yet tlie war seemed interminable ; 
until at last i^hilip of Burgundy, for long embarrassed by his 
English alliance, decided in T435 to become reconciled with 
Charles VII. This was in consequence of the death of his sister, 
who had been married to Bedford, and the return of his brother- 
in-law Richemont into the French king’s favour. The treaty 
of Arras, whicli made him a sovereign prince for life, though 
harsh, at all events gave a united France the opportunity of 
expelling the Imglish from the east, and allowed die king^ to 
re-enter Paris in 1436. From 1436 to 1439 there was a temblc 
repetition of wlrnt happened after the Peace of Brctigny ; 
famine, pestilence, extortion.^ and, later, the aristocratic revolt 
of the Ih*agucric, completed the ruin of tlie country. But thanks 
to the permanent tax of the iaiUe during this time of truce 
Charles VI J. was able to effect the great military reform of the 
Compagnies d’Ordonnance, of the Francs -Archers, and of the 
artillery of the brothers Bureau. From this time forward the 
English, ruined, demoralized and weakened both by the death 
of the duke of Bedford and the beginnings of the Wars of the 
Roses, continued to lose territory on every recurrence of conflict. 
Normandy was lost to them at Formigny (1450), and Guienne, 

Englisli since the 12th century, at Castillon (1453)* They kept 
only Calais ; and now it was their turn to have a madman, 

Henry VI., for king. - 

France issued from the Hundred Years’ War victorious, 
but terribly mined and depopulated. It is true she had -de- 
finitely freed her territory from the stronger, and 
^ sorrows of defeat and the menace of 
disruption had fortified her national solidarity, and 
dntf defined her patriotism, still involved in and not yet 
dissociated fnwn byedty to thfe moharchy. A happy 
awakening, although it went too far in establishing 
royal alisolutism ; and a victory too complete, in that it enervated 
all the forces of resistance. The nation, worn out by the long 
disorders consequent on ^he captivity of King John and the 
insanity of Charles VI., abandoned itsdf to the )oys of peace. 
Pmferring the solid advantage of orderly life to an unstable 
liberty, it acquiesced in the abdkatiott of 1439, when the States 
consented to taxation for the support of a permanent army 
without any periodical renewal of their authorization. No 
doubt by the prohibition to levy the sniallest iaiUe the feudal 
lords escaped direct taxation ; but from the day when the 
privileged classes selfishly allowed the taxing of the third estate, 
provided that they themselves were exempt, they opened 'the 
door to monarchic absolutism. The principle of autocracy 
triumphed everywhere over the remnants of local or provincial 
authority, in the sphere of industry as in that of administration ; 
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while the gild system became much more rigid. A loyal bureau- 
cracy, far more powerful than the phantom administration of 
Bourges or of Poitiers, gradually took the place of the court 
nobility ; and thanks to this the institutions of control which 
the war had called into power — the provincial states-general— 
were nipped in the bud, withered by the people’s poverty of 
political idea and by the blind worship of royalty. Without the 
nation’s concurrence the king’s creatures were now to endow 
royalty wkh all the organs necessary for the exertion of authority ; 
by which imprudent compliance, and above all thanks to Jacques 
Coeur (q.v.), the financial independence of the provinces dis- 
appeared little by little, and all the public revenues were left 
at the discretion of the king alone (1436-1440). By this means, 
too, and chiefly owing to the constable de Richemont and the 
brothers Bureau, the first permanent royal army was established 

(1445)- 

Henceforward royalty, strengthened by victory and organized 
for the struggle, was able to reduce the centrifugal social forces 
to impotence. The parlement of Paris saw its monopoly 
encroached upon by the cotrt of Toulouse in 1443, /M/ceiv- 
and by the parlement of Grenoble in 1453. The 
university of Paris, compromised with the English, 
like the parlement, witnessed the institution and growth of 
privileged provincial universities. The Church of France was 
isolated from the papacy by the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges 
(1438) only to be exploited and enslaved by royalty. Monarchic 
centr^ization, interrupted for the moment by the war, took 
up with frosh vigour its attacks upon urban liberties, especially 
in the always more independent south. It caused a slackening 
of that spirit of communal initiative which had awakened ki the 
midst of unprecedented disasters. The decimated and im- 
poverished nobility proved their impotence in the coalitions 
they attempted between 1437 and 1442, of which the most 
important, the Pragucrie, fell to pieces almost directly, despite 
the support of the dauphin himself. 

The life of society, now alarmingly unstable and ruthlessly 
cruel, was symbolized by the dmse macabre painted m the 
walls of the cemeteries ; the sombre and tragic art 
of the 15th century, having lost the fine balance 
shown by tlmt of the 13th, gave expression in its 
mournful realism to the general state of exhaustionif The 
favourite subject of the mysteries and of other artistic mamfesta- 
tions 'was no longer the triumphant Christ of the middle ages, 
nor the smiHng and teaching Christ of the 13th century, blit 'toe 
Man of sorrows and of death, the naked bleeding Jesus, lying 
on the knees of his mother or crowned with thorns. France, 
like the Christ, had known all the bitterness and weakness' of a 
Passion. 

The war of independence over, after a century -of fatigue, 
/egrets and doubts, royalty and toe nation, now more imited 
and more certain of each other, resiimed the methodte and 
utilitarian war of widening boundaries. Leaving dreams ai^ut 
crusades to the pdets, and to a papacy delivered from schism^ 
diaries VIL turned his attention to thb Ancient Appanage of 
Lothair, Alsace and Lorraine, those lands oi toe no^ abd the 
east whose frontiers wtie opnstantly changing, and which 
seemed to invite aggression. But the chcUioe of annexing toem 
i^ithout great troubte was lost ; by thb fatal custom of Appanages 
the Valois had sot up again those feudal institiitbns which toe 
Capets had found suto difficulty in destroying, and XL 
was to make sad ejfperi^oe of this. 

To'the north artd^tdf the kingdokn extended a Wide territory 
of uncertain limits; countries 'withoiit a chief likeiAhttOe; 
principalities like I^orraine, ecclesiastic^ lordihips 
like the bishopric of Li6ge; and, most important of \fff^ 
all, a royal appanage, toat of the duchy of BArgundy, guadr- 
which dated bade to the time of John the Good. 

Through marriages, conquests and inheritance, the dukes of 
Burgundy had enormously increased their influence; white 
during toe Hundred Years’ War toey had. benefited altcl^lBly 
by their <iriminal alliAnce with toe English and by their self*- 
ihtei<este 4 te(mdliation with toeir sofrorcJgo. ’ They soqn 
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appeared the most formidable among the new feudal chiefs 
so imprudently called into being by Louis XI.’s predecessors. 
Fleeing from the paternal wrath which he had drawn down upon 
himself by his ambition and by his unauthorized marriage 
with Charlotte of Savoy, the future Louis XL had passed five 
years of voluntary exile at the court of the chief of the House 
of Burgundy, Philip the Good ; and he was able to appreciate 
the territorial power of a duchy which extended from the Zuyder 
Zee to the Somme, with all the country between the Saone 
and the Loire in addition, and its geographical position as a 
commercial intermediary between Germany, England and 
France. He had traversed the fertile country of Flanders ; 
he had visited the rich commercial and industrial republics of 
Bruges and Ghent, which had escaped the disasters of the 
Hundred Years’ War ; and, finally, he had enjoyed a hospitality 
as princely as it was self-interested at Brussels and at Dijon, 
the two capitals, w'hcre he had seen the brilliancy of a court 
unique in Europe for the ideal of chivalric life it oftered. 

But the dauphin Louis, although a bad son and impatient for 
the crown, was not dazzled by all thisS. With very simple 
tastes, an inquiring mind, and an imagination always 
at work, he combined a certain easy good-nature 
1483), which inspired confidence, and though stingy in 
spending money on himself, he could be lavish in 
buying men either dangerous or likely to be useful. More inclined 
to the subtleties of diplomacy than to the risks of battle, he had 
recognized and speedily grasped the disadvantages of warfare. 
The duke of Burgundy, however rich and powerful, was still the 
king’s vassal ; his wide but insecure authority, of too rapid 
growth and unpopular, lacked sovereign rights. Hardly, there- 
fore, had Louis XL heard of his father’s death than he made his 
host aware of his perfectly independent spirit, and his very 
definite intention to be master in his own house. 

But by a kind of poetic justice, Louis XL had for seven years, 
from 1465 to 1472, to struggle against fresh Pragueries, called 
Leagues of the Public Weal (presumably from their 
L99go§t disregard of it), composed of the most powerful 

ottt§ French nobles, to whom he had set the example of 

revolt. His first proceedings had indeed given no 
promise of the moderation and prudence afterwards 
to characterize him j he had succeeded in exasperating all 
parties ; the officials of his father, “ the well-served,” whom he 
dismissed in favour of inferiors like Jean Balue, Oliver le Daim 
and Tristan Lermite ; the clergy, by abrogating the Pragmatic 
Sanction ; the university of Paris, by his ill-treatment of it ; 
and the nobles, whom he deprived of their hunting rights, among 
them being those whom Charles VII. had been most careful 
to conciliate in view of the inevitable conflict with the duke of 
Burgundy — ^in particular, Francis IL, duke of Brittany. The 
repurchase in 1463 of the towns of the Somme (to which Philip 
the Good, now grown old and engaged in a quarrel with his son, 
the count of Charolais, had felt obliged to consent on considera- 
tion of receiving four hundred thousand gold crowns), .and the 
mtrigues of Louis XL during the periodical revolts of Liegois 
against their prince-bishop, set the powder alight. On tluee 
different occasions (in 1465, 1467 and 1472), Louis XL’s own 
brother, the duke of Berry, ui^gcd by the duke of Brittany, the 
count eff Charolais, the duke of Bourbon, and the other feudal 
lords, attempted to set up six kingdoms in France instead of one, 
and to impose upon Louis XL a regency which should give them 
enormous pensions. This was their idea of Public Wed. 

Louis XL won by his favourite method, diplomacy 
rather than arms. At the time of the first league, the battle 
Montlh6ry (i6th of July 1465) having remained 
undecided between the two equally badly organized 
armies, Louis XL conceded everything in the treaties 
of Conflans and Saint-Maur—promises costing him little, since 
he had no intention of keeping them. But during the course of 
the second league, provoked by the recapture of Normandy, 
which he had promised to his brother in exchange for Berry, 
he was , nearly caught in his own trap. On the 15th of June 
z46|i Ebilip the Good died, and the accession of ^e count of 
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Charolais was received with popular risings. In order to 
^barrass him Louis XL had secretly encouraged the people 
of Li6ge to revolt ; but preoccupied with the marriage of Charles 
the Bold with Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV. of England, 
he wished t(^ negotiate personally with him at Peronne, and 
hardly had he reached that place when news arrived there of the 
revolt of Liege amid cries of “ Vive France.” Charles the Bold, 
proud, violent, pugnacioils, as treacherous as his rival, a hardier 
soldier, though witliout his political sagacity, im- 
prisoned Louis in the tower where Charles the Simple 
had died as a prisoner of the count of Vermandois. 

He only let him depart when he had sworn in the 
treaty of Peronne to fulfil the engagements made at Conflans 
and Saint-Maur to iissist in person at the subjugation of rebellious 
Liege, and to give Champagne as an appaniige to his ally the duke 
of Berry. 

Louis XL, supported by the assembly of notables at Tours 
(1470), had no intention of keeping this last promise, since the 
duchy of Cliampagne would liave made a bridge 
between Burgundy and Flanders— the two isolated 
branches of the house of Burgundy. He gave the duke coaliHoat. 
of Berry distant Guienne. But death eventually rid 
him of the duke in 1472, just when a third league was being 
‘O^anized, the object of which was to make the duke of Berry 
king with the help of Edward 1 V., king of England. The duke of 
Brittany, Francis II., was defeated; Charles the Bold, having 
failed at Beauvais in his attempt to recapture the towns of the 
Somme which had been promised him by the treaty of Conflans, 
was obliged to sign the peace of Scnlis (1472). This was the end 
of the great feudal coalitions, for roy^ vengeance soon settled 
the account of the lesser vassals ; the duke of Alcnf;on was 
condemned to prison for life ; the count of Armagnac was 
killed ; and ‘‘ the (Germans ” were soon to disembarrass Louis 
of Charles the Bold. 

Charles had indeed only signed the peace so promptly because 
he was looking eastward towards that royal crown and territorial 
cohesion of which his father had also dreamed. Tlie cbarieg 
king, he said of Louis XL, is always ready. He wanted the Boid'a 
to provide his future sovereignty with organs analogous imperial 
to those of France ; a permanent army, and a judiciary 
and financial administration modelled on the French parlement 
and exchequer. Since he could not dismember the kingdom 
of France, his only course was to reconstitute the ancient kingdom 
of Lotharingia ; while the conquest of the principality of Liege 
and of the duchy of Geldcrland, and the temporary occupation 
of Alsace, pledged to him by Sigismund of Austria, made him 
greedy for Germany. To get himself elected king of the Romans 
lie offered his daughter Mary, his eternal candidate for marriage, 
to the emperor Frederick III. for his son. Thus cither he or 
his son-in-law Maximilian would have been emperor. 

But the Tarpeian rock was a near neighbour of the Capitol. 
Frederick — distrustful, and in the pay of Louis XL — evaded a 
meeting arranged at Trier, and Burgundian influence 
in Alsace was suddenly brought to a violent end by the , 

putting to death of its tyrannical agent, Peter von the Bold, 
Hagen bach. Charles thought to repair the rebuff 
of Trier at Cologne, and wasted his resources in an attempt to 
win over its elector by besieging the insignificant town of Neuss. 
But the ** universal spider ” — as he called Louis XL — ^was 
weaving his web in the darkness, and was eventually to entangle 
him in it. First came the reconciliation, in his despite, of those 
irreconcilahles, the Swiss and Sigismund of Austria ; and then 
the union of both with the duke of Lorraine, who was also 
disturbed at the duke of Bui^ndy’s ambition. In vain Charles 
tried to kindle anew the embers of former feudal mtrigues ; 
the execution of the duke of Nemours and the count of Saint 
Pol cooled all enthusiasm. In vain did he get his dilatory 
friends, the English Yorkists, to cross the Channel ; on the 29th 
of August 1475,. Picquigny, Louis XL bribed them with a 
sum of seventy-five thousand crowns to forsake him, Edward 
further undertaking to guarantee the loyalty of the duke of 
Brittany^ Exasperated; Charles attacked and took Nancy, 
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wishing, as he said, to skin the Bernese bear and wear its fur.*’ 
To the hanging of the brave garrison of Granson the Swiss 
sponded by terrible reprisals at Granson and at Morat (March 
to June 1476) ; while the people of Lorraine finally routed 
Charles at Nancy on the 5th of January 1477, the*duke himself 
falling in the battle. 

The central administration of Burgundy soon disappeared, 
swamped by the resurgence of ancient local liberties ; the army 
Rule at pieces ; and all hope of joining the two limbs 

the aobBc of the great eastern duchy was definitely lost. As for 
of Bur- the remnants that were left, French provinces and 
guttdy. imperial territory, Louis XI. claimed the whole. 
He seized everything, alleging different rights in each place ; 
but he displaj^cd such violent haste and such trickery that he 
throw the heiress of Burgundy, in despair, into the arms of 
Maximilian of Austria. At the treaty of Arras (December 1482) 
Louis XL received only Picardy, the Boulonnais and Burgundy ; 
by the marriage of Charles the Bold’s daughter the rest was 
annexed to the Empire, and later to Spain. Thus by Louis XL’s 
sl'.ort-sighted error the house of Austria established itself in the 
Low Countries. An age-long rivalry between the houses of 
France and Austria was the result of this disastrous marriage ; 
v.nd as the son who was its issue espoused the heiress of a now 
unified Spain, France, hemmed in by the Spaniards and by the 
Empire, was thenceforward to encounter them evcrywliere in 
her course. The historical progress of France was once more 
endangered. 

The reasons of state which governed all Louis XL’s external 
policy also inspired his internal administration. If they justified 
him in employing lies and deception in international 
MdmlttiB- affairs, in his relations with his subjects they led him 
tntionof to regard as lawful everything which favoured his 
LouIb XL authority ; no question of right could weigh against it. 
I'hc army and taxation, as the two chief means of domina- 
tion within and without the kingdom, constituted the main 
bulwarks of his policy. As for the nobility, his •nly thought 
was to diminish their power by multiplying their number, 
as his predecessors had done ; while he reduced the rebels to 
.submission by his iron cages or the axe of his gossip Tristan 
Lermite. The Church was treated with the same unconcerned 
cynicism ; he held her in strict tutelage, accentuating her moral 
decadence still further by the manner in which he set aside 
or re-established the Pragmatic Sanction, according to the 
fluctuations of his financial necessities or his Italian ambitions. 
It has been said that on the other hand he was a king of the 
common people, and certainly he was one of them in his simple 
habits, in his taste for rough pleasantries, and above all in his 
religion, which was limited to superstidous practices and small 
devoutnesses. But in the states of Tours in 1468 he evinced 
the same mistrust for fiscal contiol by the people as for the 
privileges of the nobility. He inaugurated that autocratic rule 
which was to continue gaining strength until Louis XV.’s time. 
Louis XL was the king of the bourgeoisie ; he exacted much 
from them, but paid them back with interest by allowing them 
to reduce the power of all who were above them and to lord it 
over all who were below. As a matter of fact Louis XI.’s most 
faithful ally was death. Saint-Pol, Nemours, Charles the Bold, 
his brother the duke of Berry, old Ren6 of Anjou and his nephew 
the count of Maine, heir to the riches of Provence and to rights 
over Naples— the skeleton hand mowed down all his adversaries 
as though it too were in his pay ; until the day when at Plessis- 
le^Tours it struck a final blow, claimed its just dues from Louis 
XL, and carried him off despite all his relics on the 30th of 
August 1183. 

There was nothing noble about Louis XL but his aims, and 
nothing great but the results he attained ; yet however different 
ChariBB might have been he could not have done better, 
vifLuad ^or what he achieved was the making of France. 
Brittany This was soon seen after his death in the reaction 
which menaced his work and those who had served 
^ ^ him ; but thanks to himself and to his true successor, 

his eldest daughter Anne, married to the sire de Beaujeu, a 
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younger member of the house of Bourbon, the set-back was 
only partial. Strife began immediately between the numerous 
malcontents and the Beaujeu party, who had charge of the little 
Charles VII L These latter prudently made conces- 
sions : reducing the taille, sacrificing some of Louis XL's 
creatures to the rancour of the parlement, and restoring 
a certain number of offices or lands to the hostile princes 
(chief of whom was the duke of Orleans), and even consenting 
to a convocation of the states-general at Tours (1484). But the 
elections having been favourable to royalty, the Beaujeu family • 
made the states reject the regency desired by the duke of Orleans, 
and organize the king’s council after their own views. When 
they subsequently eluded the conditions imposed by the states, 
the deputies — nobles, clergy and burgesses — showed their 
incapacity to oppose the progress of despotism. In vain did 
the malcontent princes attempt to set up a new League of 
Public Weal, the Guerre fnlle (Mad War), in which the duke of 
Brittany, Francis II., played the part of Charles the Bold, 
dragging in the people of Lorraine and the king of Navarre. 
In vain did Charles VIIL, his majority attained, at once abandon 
in the treaty of Sabl^ the benefits gained by the victory of 
Saint- Aubin du Cormier (1488). In vain did Henry VII. of 
England, Ferdinand the Catholic, and Maximilian of Austria 
try to prevent the annexation of Brittany by France ; its heiress 
Anne, deserted by every one, made peace and married Charles 
VIIL in 1491. There was no longer a single great fief in France 
to which the malcontents could fly for refuge. 

It now remained to consolidate the later successes attained 
by the policy of the Valois — the acquisition of the duchies of 
Burgundy and Brittany ; but instead there was a 
sudden change and that policy seemed about to be 
lost in dreams of recapturing the rights of the Angevins ncence.” 
over Naples, and conquering Constantinople. Charles 
VIIL, a prince with neither intelligence nor resolution, his 
head stuffed with chivalric romance, was scarcely freed from 
his sister’s control when he sought in Italy a fatal distraction 
from the struggle with the house of Austria. By this “ war of 
magnificence ” he caused an interruption of half a century 
in the growth of national sentiment, which was only revived by 
Henr}" 11. ; and he was not alone in thus leaving the bone for 
the shadow : his contemporaries, Ferdinand the Catholic 
when delivered from the Moors, and Henry VIL, from the power 
of the English nobles, followed the same superficial policy, not 
taking the trouble to work for that real strength which comes 
from the adhesion of willing subjects to their sovereign. They 
only cared to aggrandize themselves, without thought of national 
feeling or geographical conditions. The great theorist of these 
“ conquistadores ” was Machiavelli. The regent, Anne of 
Beaujeu, worked in her daughter's interest to the detriment of 
the kingdom, by means of a special treaty destined to prevent 
the property of the Bourbons from reverting to the crown ; 
while Anne of Brittany did the like for her daughter Claude. 
Louis XIL, the next king of France, thought only of the Milanese ; 
Ferdinand the Catholic all but destroyed the Spanish unity at 
the end of his life by his marriage with Germaine de Foix ; while 
the house of Austria was for centuries to remain involved in this 
petty course of policy. Ministers followed the example of their 
self-seeking masters, thinking it no shame to accept pensions 
from foreign sovereigns. The preponderating consideration 
everywhere was direct material advantage ; there was dis- 
proportion everywhere between the means employed and the 
poverty of the results, a contradiction between the interests 
of the sovereigns and those of their subjects, which were associ- 
ated by force and not naturally blended. For the sake of a 
morsel of Italian territory every one forgot the permanent 
necessity of opposing the advance of the Turkish crescent, the 
two horns of which were impinging upon Europe on the Danube 
and on the Mediterranean. 

Italy and Germany were two great tracts of land at the mercy 
of the highest bidder, rich and easy to dominate, where these 
coarse and alien kings, still reared on medieval traditions, were 
for fifty years to gratify their love of conquest, Italy was their 
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filit bettfeftdd; Charles TUI. was smmoned thither by 
Lodovko II Moro, tyrant of involved in a quarrel with 
his rival, Feidinand II. of Aragon. The Aragonese 
snatdicd the kingdom of Naples from the 
French house of Anjou, whose claims Louis XL had 
inherited in 14801 To safeguatd hWiself in the rear Charles VIII. 
handed over RosaBsilbn and Cerdagne (Cerdafia) to Ferdi^d 
the Cadujtic (diet is to say, ftMtho profits of- Ijouis XL’s policy) ; 
gave enormous sums of money to Henry VIL of England ; and 
finally, liy th* treaty of Senlis ceded Artois and Franche-Comt^ 
to Maximilian of Aukria. Ait^r these fool's bargains the paladin 
set out for Naj^ei in 1494. His journey was long and triumphant, 
and his return precipitate ; indeed it very nearly ended in a 
dkaater at Fomovo, owing to the first of those Italian holy 
leagues which at the least sign of friction were ready to turn 
agiinst France. At the age of twenty^eight, however, Charles 
\^II. died wildiout issue (1498). 

The accesaon of his cousin, Louis of Orleans, under the title 
of Louis XII., only involved the kingdom still further in this 
Italian imbroglio. Louis did indeed add the fief of 
Orleans to the royal domain and hastened to divorce 
jSis^ Jeanne of France in order to mar^ Anne, the widow 
of his predecessor, so that he might keep Brittany. 
But he complicated the Naples affair by claiming Milan in con- 
sideration of the marriage of his grandfather, liOuis of Orleans, 
to Valentina, daughter of Gian Galeaxzo Visconti, duke of Milan. 
In 1499, appealed to by Venice, and encouraged by his favourite, 
Oardinai d’Amboise (who wds hoping to succeed Pope Alexander 
VI.), «id also by Cesare Borgia, who had lofty ambitions in 
Italy, Louis XII. oonquered Milan in seven muntl^s and held 
it for fburtEtn years ; while Lodovko Storza, betrayed by his 
Swiss mercenaries, died a prisoner in E ranee. Tim kingdom 
of Naples was still left to recapture ; and fearing to be thwarted 
by Ferdinand of Aragon, Louis XII. proposed to this master 
of roguery that they should divide the kingdom according to 
the treaty of Granada (1500). But no sooiwr had Louis XII. 
assumed the title of king of Naples than Ferdinand set alDOut 
despoiling him of it, and despite the bravery of a Bayard and a 
Louis d’Ars, Louis XII., being also betrayed by the pope, lost 
Naples for good in 3504. The treaties of Blois occasioned a 
vast amount of diplomacy, and projects of marriage between 
Claude of France and Charles of Austria, which came to nothing 
but served os a ^lude to tlie later quarrels between Bourbons 
and Habsburgs. 

It was Pope Julius 11 . who opened the gates of Italy to the 
horrors of war. Profiting by Louis KlX.'s weakness and tlxc 
emperor Maximilian s strange capricious characte.r, this nuirtial 
pope sacrificed Italian and religious interests alike in order to 
re*establish the temporal power of the papacy. Jealous of 
Venice, at that time the Italian state best provided with powers 
of expansion, and unable to subjugate it single-handed, Julius 
succeeded in obtaining help from France, Spain and Ihe Empire. 
The league of Cambrai (1508) was his finest diplomatic adueve- 
ment. But he wanted to be sole master of Italy ; so in order to 
expel the French “ barbarians ” whom he had brought in, be 
appealed to other barbarians who were far more dangerous— 
Spaniards, Germans and Swiss — to help him againsf Louis XII., 
and stabbed him from behind with the Holy League of 1511. 

Weakened by the death of Cardinal d’Amboise, his best 
counsellor, Louis XII. tried vainly in the assembly of Tours 
and in the unsuccessful ooundl of Pisa to alienate the 
XII. prench clergy from a papacy which was now so little 
juiittBii. worthy of respect. But even the splendid victories 
of Gaston da Foix could not shake that fiimudoble 
coalitkm ; and despite the efiorts of Bayard, La Palice and 
La Trtooille, it was the Church that triumphed. Julius 11 . 
died in the hour of victo^: but Louis XIL was obliged to 
evacuate Milan, to which hS^}iad sacrificed everything, even 
France itself, with that potitktO<|t^pidity characteristic of, the 
first Valois. He died almost imia^iately after this, on the 
of January 2515, and bis aubjecte, recc^izing ms ^ft, ; 
his justice and the secure pros^ritjy of tlie kmgdoin, forgot the 


seventeen years of war in which they had not been consulted, 
and rewarded him with the fine title of Father of his People. 

As Louis XII. left no son, tlie crown devolved upon his cousin 
and son-in-law the count of Angouleme, Francis I. No sooner 
kii^, Francisf in alliance with Venice, renewed the 
chimerical attempts to conquer Milan and Naples ; 
also cherishing dreams ofjiis own election as emperor js 4 r), 
and of a partition of Europe. The heroic episode of 
Marignano, when he defeated Cardinal vSehinner’s Swiss troops 
(13-15 of September 151 5), made him master of the duchy of Julian 
and obliged his adversaries to make peace. Leo X., Julius II. 's 
successor, by an astute volte-face exchanged Parma and the 
Concordat for a guarantee of all the Churches possessions, which 
meant the defeat of French plans (1515). The Swiss signed 
the permanent peace which tney were to maintain until the 
Revolution of 1789 ; while the emperor and the king of Spain 
recognized Francis II. 's very precarious hold upon Milan. Once 
more the French monarchy was pulled up short by the indigna- 
tion of all Italy (1518). 

! The question now was how to occupy the military activity 
of a young, handsome, chivalric and gallant prince, “ ondoyant 
et divers,” intoxicated by his first victory and his 
tardy accession to fortune. This had been hailed with' 
joy by all who had been his comrades in his days of prtads L 
difficulty ; by his mother, Louise of Savoy, and his 
sister Marguerite ; by all the rough young soldiery ; by the 
nobles, tired of the bourgeois ways of Louis XL and the patri- 
archal simplicity of I^uis XIL ; and finally by all the aristocrac}- 
who expected now to have the government in their own hands. 
So iastead of heading tlie crusade against the Turks, Francis 
threw himself into the electoral contest at Frankfort, which 
resulted in the election of Charles V., heir of Ferdinand tbc 
Catholic, Spain and Germany thus becoming united. Pope 
Leo X., moreover, lianded over tiircc-quartcrs of Ifiily to the 
new empornr in exchange for Luther's condemnation, thereby 
kindling tliat rivalry between Diaries V. and the king of France 
which was to embroil the whole of Europe throughout half a 
century (1519-1559), from Baviu to St Quentin. 

The territorial power of Charles V., heir to the houses of 
Burgundy, Austria, C^tile and Aragon, which not only iurested 
the tTiulitional policy of France but hemmed her 
in on every side ; his pretensions to be the head of FrmiB /. 
Christendom ; his ambition to restore the house of and 
Burgundy and the Holy Roman Empire ; his grave ^**'^^* 
and forceful intellect all rendered rivalry both inevitable and 
formidable. But tlie scattered heterogeneity of his posscssiejns^ 
the frequent crippling of his authority by national prlNilegcs 
or by political discords and religious quarrels, hLs perpetual 
straits for money, and his cautious calculating character, almost 
outweighed Uic advantages which he pos.sessed in tbc terrible 
Spanish infantry, the wealthy commerce of the Netherlands, 
and the inexhaustible mines of tlie New World. Moreover, 
Francis 1 . stirred up enmity everywhere against Charks V., 
and after each defeat he found fresh support in the patriotism 
of his subjects. Immediately after the treaty of Madrid (1526), 
which Francis I. was obliged to sign after the disaster at PaA’ia 
and a period of captivity, he did not hesitate between 
his honour as a gentleman and the interests of his p^visaad 
kii^dom. Having been unable to win over Henry treaty of 
Vlfl. of England at their interview on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, be joined hands with Suleiman the Magnificent, 
the conqueror of Mohdes ; and the Turkish cavalry, crossi^pg 
the Hungarian Puszkz, made their way as far as Vienna, while 
the mercenaries of Charles V., under the constable de Bourbon, 
were reviving the saturnalia of Alaric in the sack ofiRome (1527). 
In Germany, Francis L assisted the Catholic princes to maintain 
their political mdependeoce, though he did not make the capital 
he might have made of the reform movement. Italy remamed 
faithful to the vanquished in spite ,pfiill, while even Henry VIIL 
of England, who on^y needed bribing, and Wolsey, accessible to 
flattery, took p^t in the temporary conlitionu Thus did Franccj 
menaced with disruption, embark upon a course of action imposed 
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Upon hef by the hatsh iconditions of th« tteaty of Madrid— 
otherVvwe little respectcd—and later by those of Catnbrai (1529^ ; 
but it was not till later, too late indeed, that it was defined and 
became a hatbnal poKcy* 

After having, despite so many reverses and mistakes, saved 
Bui^ndy, though hot Artois nor Flanders, and. joined to the 
PuHbor lands the domains of the cxinstable de Bourbon 

proue^ to cWles V., Francis 1 . should 

cittion 6t have had enough of defending other people’s independ- 
erree as well as his own, and should have thought more 
So 2 «. " ^ interests in the north and east than of Milan. 

Yet between 1531 and 1547 he manifested the same 
regiTts and the same io'v^ciblc ambition for that land of Italy 
which Charles V., on his ^e, regarded as the basis of his strength. 
Their antagonism, therefore, remamed unabated, as also the 
contradiction of an official agreement with CharJes V., combined 
with secret intrigues with hi^ enemies. Anne de Montmorency, 
now head of the government in place of the headstrong chanceilor 
Duprat, for four years upheld a piolkiy of reconcihation and oif 
almost friendly agreement between the twb mottardis (1531- 
1535)- death of Francis I.’s mother, iJouise of Savoy (wlm 
had been partly instrumental in arranging the peace of Cambrai), 
the ivplacement of Montmoruncy l^y the behiooue Cbabol, and 
the advent to power of a Burgundian, Oranvelta, ais Qiorles V.’s 
prime minister, put an end to this double-faced policy, which 
attacked the Calvinists of France while «upj)ortifig Lutherans 
of Germany ; made advances to Qenrent VII. while pretending 
to maintain the alliance with Henry Vni.i(just then confittmimat- 
ing the Anglican schism) ; and sought an alliance with Charles 
V. without renouTTcing the uf Italy. The death of 

the duke of Mtlan provoked a third general war (1536-^1538); 
but after the conquest Of Savoy and Piei^ont and a 
invasion of Provence by Charles- V>, it resulted 
in carmther truce, concluded at Nice, in die interview 
at Aigues-nrcrtcs, and in the old contmdict^ policy of the 
treaty of Cambrai. This was confirmed by Cbatlas Vv’s triumphal 
journey through France (1539). 

Rivalry betv’cen Madame d’Rtampes, the imperious mistress 
of the aged Francis f., and Diane de Poitiers, wiio.se oecendonev 
over tlte dauphin was complete, now brought court 
outtmA intrigues and constant changes in tliose who held 
of war, office, to complicate still fiHtlier this wearisome 
poticy of ephemeral combinaEioni ** with English, 
Germans, Italians and Turks, which urgent need^f moiiey alw^ays 
brought to naught. The disillusionment of FVancis I., who 
had hitherto hoped that Charles V. would be generous anough 
to give Milan hack to him, ami then the assiissiwation of Rincon, 
his ambassador at Constantinople, led to a fourth ^vwr (15^14- 
1546), in the course of which the king uf England went ewer to 
the side of CharU's V. 

Unable in the clays of his youth to make Itaty French, when 
age began to come upcm him, Francis tried to make France 
Royal Mb- his chateau at Blois h« chanfc greedily 

aoiutiam of the cup c^f Renaissance art ; but he found the 
uathr exciting chaughts of diplomacy whidi he imbibed 
Praacisi, Machiavellf's Prwte even more mtoxicating, 

and he headed the ship of state straight for the rock orf al^sokitism. 
He had been the first king “ dii bon phusir ” (^‘of his own good 
pleasure ”)— a “ Caesar,” as his mother Louise of Savoy proudly 
hailed him in 1515 — and to a man of his gallant and iiotdaeadod 
temperament love and war were schools little calculated to 
t^ch moderation in government. Italy n«t (mly gave ium a 
taste for art and letters, but furnished ham with an aarseaal of 
despotic maxims. Yet his true masters were the jfurists of the 
soutliern universities, passkwiately addicted to cantraJiaition 
and autocracy, men like Dupmt and Peyat, who revived the 
persistent tradition of Wiilip the Fair^s leg^ . Giwcrped tog^ether 
on the council of affairs, they managed to cootool the policy 
of the common council, with its loo mixod and too mdependant 
membership. They suecessfoUy»strove to separate “ the graodour ! 
and i5Uperexcfellence of the king ” foom dwj nest cef the natiba.; 
to iaokte the nobility ntmd the soductiona of a nourt .lavish in 


promises of favour and high office; and to win over tha 
bourgeoisie by tlie buyiiig and selling and afterwards by ,tho 
hereditary transmission of offices. Thanks, to their action^ 
feudalism wa.s attacked in its landed interest in the persoa o£ 
the constable de Bourbon ; feudalism in its financial aspect 
by the execution of superinteiideBl SemWan^ay and the special 
privileges of towns and provinces by administrative centralisa- 
tion. I he bureaucracy became a refuge for the nobles, and aJbove 
all for the bourgeois, whose fixed incomes were lowered by the 
influx of precious metals from the New World, wlule the wages^ 
of artisans rose. All those time-worn medieval iastitertfona* 
which no longer allowed free scojie to private or public life v^feTO 
demolished by the legists in favour of tl>e monarchy. 

Their masterstroke was the Concordat of i5i6> which ineant 
an immense stride in the patli towards absolutism* Whiia 
Germany and England, where ultramontane doctrines 
had been allowed to creep in, were seeking a remedy 
against the economic exactions of tlie p>apacy in a 
reform of dogma or in sdliism, France liad supposed 
bcaxjelf to have found this in the Pragmatic Sanction of Boui^eHa 
But to the ro}^l jurists the right of the churches and abbeys 
to make appointments to all vacant l^enefices was a guarantee 
of liberties valuable to the clergy, but detestable to themselvea 
because the clergy thus retained the greater part of public wealth 
and authority. By giving the king the ecclesiastical patron^e 
tliey not only mode a docile instrument of him, but endowed 
him with a mine of wealth, even more productive dam the vafo 
of offices, and a power of favouring and reward!*^ that trahS** 
formed a needy and ill-obeyed kiiag into an aLtsoiute monarch. 
To the pope tliey offered a nwsa of pottage in tlie shape of tamaUs 
and the right of canonical institution^ in order to induce him 
to seH the Church of France to the Icing. By this royal reform 
they completely isolated the monarchy, in tlic prenimptuous 
pride of omnipotence, upon the rninfi oi the Clwrch and the 
aristocracy, despite both the university and the parlomwit 
of Parb. 

Thus is -explained Francis L’s preoccupation with Italian 
adventure in the latter part of his r^ign^ and also iho inordinate 
squandering of money, the autos-da-fe in the provinces and in 
Paris, the harsh repression of reform and free thought, the 
sale of justice ; while Uie nation became impoverished aod the 
state was at the mercy of the caprices of royal mistresses— ail 
of which was to become more and more pronounced during 
the twelve years of Henry IL’s government. 

Henr\^ 11* shone but with a reflected light — in his private 
life reflected from his old mistress, Diane de Poitiers, and in hk 
political action reflected from llie views of Mont- 
morency or tile Guises. He only showed his own 
personality in an egoism more narrow-minded, in iwgv 
hatreds yet bitterer llian his father's ; or in a haughty 
and jealous insistence upon an absolute authority which he never 
had the wit to maintain. 

The struggle with Cliarles was at first delayed by differences 
with England, 'I'hc treaty of Ardres had left twp bones of 
contention; the cession of Boulogne to England 
and the exclusion of the Scotch from the terms of 
peace. At last the regent, the duke of Somenset, cbarka K 
endeavoured to arrange a marriage between Edward 
VI., tl>en a minor, and Mary Stuart, who had been offered in 
marriage -to the dauphin Francis by her mother, Marie of 
Lorraine, a Guise who had married t^ king of Scotland. The 
transference of Mar>' Stuart to France, and the treaty of 1550 
which restored Boulogne to France for a sum of 400,000 crowns^ 
suspended the state of war ; and then Henry II. *8 opposition 
to the imperial policy of Qiarles V, showed itself everywhere i 
in Savoy and Pi^rpont, occupied. the French and claimed by 
Philibert Emmanuel, Charles V*’s ally; in Navarre, unlawfully 
conquered by Fercfinand the Catholic ai^ claimed by the family 
of Albref. ; in Iliify, where, aided and abetted by Pope Paul III., 
Henry IL was trying to r^ainauppoit ; and, finally, m Germany, 
where after tl^ victory of Charks V* at. Miihlbcrg (I1547) the 
Protestant prinoe$ called Heniy XL to their aid, offerii^ to 
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subsidize him and cede to him the towns of Metz, Toul and 
Verdun. The Protestant alliance was substituted for the 
Turkish alliance, and Henry II. hastened to accept the offers 
made to him (1552) ; but this was rather late in the day, for 
the reform movement had produced civil war and evoked 
fresh forces. The Germans, in whom national feeling got the 
letter of imperialistic ardour, as soon as they saw the French 
it Strassburg, made terms with the emperor at Passau and 
permitted Charles to use all his forces against Henry II. The 
• defence of Metz by Francis of Guise was admirable 

of/SttM, successful ; but in Picardy operations continued 
their course without much result, owing to the in- 
capacity of the constable de Montmorency. Fortunately, 
despite the marriage of Charles V.’s son Philip to Mary Tudor, 
which gave him the support of England (1554), and despite 
the religious pacification of Germany through the peace of 
Augsburg (1555), Charles V., exhausted by illness 
VMtte§ihB. li'irty years of intense activity, in the truce 

of Vaucelles abandoned Henry II.^s conquests — 
Piedmont and the Three Bishoprics. He then abdicated the 
government of his kingdoms, which he divided between his son 
Philip II. and his brother Ferdinand (1556). A double victory, 
this, for France. 

Henry II. 's resumption of war, without provocation and 
without allies, was a grave error ; but more characterless than 
ever, the king was urged to it by the Guises, whose 
influence since the defence of Metz had been supreme 
Philip It, court and who were perhaps hoping to obtain 
Naples for themselves. On the other hand, Pope Paul 
IV. and his nephew Carlo Caraffa embarked upon the struggle, 
because as Neapolitans they detested the Spaniards, whom they 
Pmc# 0/ considered as “ barbarous as the Germans or the 
French. The constable de Montmorency’s disaster 
at Saint Quentin (August 1557), by which Philip II. 
br 4 MiM, profit, was successfully avenged 

by Guise, who was appointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
He took Calais by assault in January 1558, after the English 
had held it for two centuries, and occupied Luxemburg. The 
treaty of Cateau-Cambresis (August 1559) finally put an end to 
the Italian follies, Naples, Milan and Piedmont ; but it also 
lost Savoy, making a gap in the frontier for a century. The 
question of Burgundy was definitely settled, too ; but the 
Netherlands had still to be conquered. By the possession of 
the three bishoprics and the recapture of Calais an effort towards 
a natural line of frontier and towards a national policy seemed 
indicated ; but while the old soldiers could not forget Marignano, 
Ceresole, nor Italy perishing with the name of France on her 
lips, the secret alliance between the cardinal of Lorraine and 
Granvella against the Protestant heresy foretold the approaching 
subordination of national questions to religious differences, and 
a decisive attempt to purge the kingdom of the new doctrines. 

The origin and general history of the religious reformation 
in the i6th century are dealt with elsewhere (see Church 
^ HppRV and Reformation). In France it had 
/orm««oif. revolutionary character whatever; it 
* proceeded from traditional Gallican theories and from 
the innovating principle of humanism, and it began os a protest 
against Roman decadence and medie\^l scholasticism. It 
found its first adherents and its first defenders among the clerics 
and learned men grouped around Faber (I^f^vre) of Staples 
at Meaux ; while Marguerite of Navarre, des Roynes la non 
pareille/’ was the indefatigable Maecenas of these innovators, 
and the incarnation of the Protestant spirit at its purest. The 
reformers shook off the yoke of systems in order boldly to renovate 
both knowledge and faith ; and, instead of resting on the abstract 
a priori principles within which man and nature had been 
imprisoned, they returned to the ancient methods of observation 
and analysis. In so doing, they separated intellectual from 
popular life ; and acting in this spirit, through the need of a 
moral renaissance, they reverted to primitive Christianity, 
substituting the inner and individual authority of conscience 
for the general and external authority of the Church, Their 


efforts would not, however, have sufficed if they had not been 
seconded by events ; pure doctrine would not have given birth 
to a church, nor that church to a party ; in France, as in 
Germany, the religious revolution was conditioned by an economic 
and social revolution. 

The economic renaissance due to the great maritime discoveries 
had the consequence of concentrating wealth in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. Owing to their mental qualities, their tendencies and 
their resources, the bourgeoisie had been, if not alone, at least 
most apt in profiting by the development of industry, by the 
extension of commerce, and by the formation of a new and mobile 
means of enriching themselves. But though the bourgeois had 
acquired through capitalism certain sources of influence, and 
gradually monopolized municipal and public functions, the king 
and the peasants had also benefited by this revolution. After a 
hundred and fifty years of foreign war and civil discord, at a 
period when order and unity were ardently desired, an absolute 
monarchy had appeared the only power capable of realizing 
such aspirations. The peasants, moreover, had profited by the 
reduction of the idle landed aristocracy ; serfdom had decreased 
or had been modified ; and the free peasants were more prosper- 
ous, had reconquered the soil, and were selling their produce 
at a higher rate while they everywhere paid less exorbitant 
rents. The victims of this process were the urban proletariat, 
whose treatment by their employers in trade became less and 
less protective and beneficent, and the nobility, straitened 
in their financial resources, uprooted from their ancient strong- 
holds, and gradually despoiled of their power by a monarchy 
based on popular support. The unlimited sovereignty of the 
prince was established upon the ruins of the feudal system ; 

I and the capitalism of the merchants and bankers upon the 
closing of the trade-gilds to workmen, upon severe economic 
pressure and upon the exploitation of the artisans’ labour. 

Though reform originated among the educated classes it 
speedily found an echo among the industrial classes of the 
i6th century, further assisted by the influence of 
German and Flemish journeymen. The pf>pular 
reform-movement was essentially an urban movement ; ofreiigiouM 
although under Francis I. and Henry 11 , it had already reform lato 
begun to sjircad into the country. The artisans, 
labourers and small shop-keepers who formed the^ ’ ’ 
first nucleus of the reformed church were numerous enough 
to provide an army of martyrs, though too few to form a party. 
Revering the monarchy and established institutions, they 
endured forty years of persecution before they took up arms. 
It was only during the second half of Henry II. ’s reign that 
Protestantism, having achieved its religious e^'olution, became 
a political party. Weary of being trodden under foot, it now 
demanded much more radical reform, quitting the ranks of 
peaceable citizens to pass into the only militant class of the time 
and adopt its customs. Men like Coligny, d’Andelot and Conde 
took the place ot the timid Lef^vre of Etaples and the harsh and 
bitter Calvin ; and the reform party, in contradiction to its 
doctrines and its doctors, became a political and religious party 
of opposition, with all the compromises that presupposes. The 
struggle against it was no longer maintained by the university 
and the parlement alone, but also by the king, whose authority 
it menaced. 

With his intrepid spirit, his disdain for ecclesiastical authority 
and his strongly personal religious feeling, Francis I. had for 
a moment seemed ready to be a reformer himself ; 
but deprived by the Concordat of all interest in the 
confiscation of church property, aspiring to political under 
alliance with the pope, and as mistrustful of popular Prnneia 1, 
forces as desirous of absolute power and devoid 
to Italy, he paused and then drew back. Hence came ^ 
the revocation in 1540 of the edict of tolerance of Coucy 
(1535), and the massacre of the Vaudois (1545). Henry II., 
a fanatic, went still further in his edict of Chateaubriant (1551), 
a code of veritable persecution, and in the coup d!elat carried out 
in the parlement against Antoine du Bourg and his coUe^ues 
(1559), At the same time the pastors, of th§ reform ^4 relij^on, 
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met in synod at Paris, were setting down their confession of 
faith founded upon the Scriptures, and their ecclesiastic^ 
discipline founded upon the independence of the churches. 
Thenceforward Protestantism adopted a new attitude, and 
refused obedience to the orders of a persecuting m«iarchy when 
contrary to its faith and its interests. After the saints came 
men. Hence those wars of religion ivhich were to hold the 
monarchy in check for forty years and even force it to come to 
terms. 

In slaying Henry II. Montgomery’s lance saved the Protestants 
for the time being. His son and successor, Francis II., was but 
a nervous sickly boy, bandied between two women ; 
iissil* mother, Catherine de’ Medici, hitherto kept in the 
i 56 oi background, and his wife, Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scotland, who being a niece of the Guises brought her 
uncles, the constable Francis and the cardinal of Lorraine, into 
power. These ambitious and violent men took the government 
out of the hands of the constable de Montmorency and the 
princes of the blood : Antoine de Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
weak, credulous, always playing a double game on account of his 
preoccupation with Navarre ; Cond6, light-hearted and brave, 
but not fitted to direct a party ; and the cardinal de Bourbon, 
a mere nonentity. The only plan which these princes could 
adopt in the struggle, once they had lost the king, was to make 
a following for themselves among the Calvinist malcontents 
and the gentlemen disbanded after the Italian wars. The 
Guises, strengthened by the failure of the conspiracy of Amboise, 
which had been aimed at them, abused the advantage due to ] 
their victory. Despite the edict of Romorantin, which by | 
giving the bishops the right of cognizance of heresy prevented 
the introduction of the Inquisition on the Spanish model into 
France j despite the assembly of Fontainebleau, where an 
attempt was made at a compromise acceptable to both Catholics 
and moderate Calvinists ; the reform party and its Bourbon 
leaders, arrested at the states-gencral of Orleans, were in danger 
of their lives. The death of Francis II. in December 1560 
compromised the influence of the Guises and again saved 
Protestantism. 

Charles IX. also was a minor, and the regent should legally 
have been the first prince of the blood, Antoine de Bourbon ; 

but cleverly flattered by the queen-mother, Catherine 
fx^(ls60- Medici, he let her take the reins of government, 
1574), ' Hitherto Catherine had been merely the resigned 

and neglected wife of Henry II., and though eloquent, 
insinuating and ambitious, she had been inactive. She had 
attained the age of forty-one when she at last came into power 
amidst the hopes and anxieties aroused by the fall of the Guises 
and the return of the Bourbons to fortune. Indifferent in 
religious matters, she had a passion for authority, a character- 
istically Italian adroitness in intrigue, a fine political sense, 
and the feeling that the royal authority might be endangered 
both by Calvinistic passions and Catholic violence. She decided 
for a system of tolerance ; and Michel de I’Hopital, the new 
rlmncellor, was her spokesman at the states of Orleans (1560). 
He was a good and honest man, moderate, conciliatory and 
temporizing, anxious to lift the monarchy above the strife of 
parties and to reconcile them ; but he was so little practical 
that he could believe in a reformation of the laws in the midst 
of all the violent passions which were now to be let loose. These 
two, Catherine and her chancellor, attempted, like Charles V. 
at Augsburg, to bring about religious pacification as a necessary 
cofidition for the maintenance of order; but they were soon 
overwhelmed by the different factions. 

On one side was the Catholic triumvirate of the constable 
de Montmorency, the duke of Guise, and the marshal de St 
Andr 4 ; and on the other the Huguenot party of 
Coligny, who, having obtained liberty 
^ of conscience in January 1561, now demanded liberty 

of worship. The colloquy at Poissy between the cardinal of 
'Lorraine and Theodore Beza (September 1561), did not end 
in the agreement hoped for, and the duke of Guise so far abused 
its spirit as to embroil the French Calvinists with the German 


Lutherans. The rupture seemed irremediable when the assembly 
of Poissy recognized the order of the Jesuits, which the French 
church had held in suspicion since its foundation. However, 
yielding to the current which was carrying the greater part of the 
nation towards reform, and despite the threats of Philip II. 
who dreaded Calvinistic propaganda in his Netherlands, Michel 
de THopital promulgated the edict of January 17, 

1562— a true charter of enfranchisement for the 
Protestants. But the pressure of events and of parties 
was too strong; the policy of toleration which had mis- 
carried at the council of Trent had no chance of success in 
France. 

The triumvirate’s relations with Spain and Rome were very 
close ; they had complete ascendancy over the king and over 
Catherine; and now the massacre of two hundred chanct§r 
Protestants at Vassy on the ist of March 1562 made oftba 
the cup overflow. The duke of Guise had cither rtUgioma/ 
ordered this, or allowed it to take place, on his return 
from an interview with the duke of Wiirttemberg at Zabem, 
where he had once more demanded the help of his Lutheran 
neighbours against the Calvinists ; and the Catholics having 
celebrated this as a victory the signal was given for the commence- 
ment of religious wars. When these eight fratricidal wars first 
began, Protestants and Catholics rivalled one another in respect 
for royal authority ; only they wished to become its masters 
so as to get the upper hand themselves. But in course of time, 
as the struggle became embittered, Catholicism itself grew 
revolutionary ; and this twofold fanaticism, Catholic and 
Protestant, even more than the ambition of the leaders, made 
the war a ferocious one from the very first. Beginning with 
surprise attacks, if these failed, the struggle was continued by 
means of sieges and by terrible exploits like those of the Catholic 
Montluc and the Protestant des Adrets in the south of France, 
Neither of these two parties was strong enough to crush the 
other, owing to the apathy and continual desertions of the gentle- 
men-cavaliers who formed the 41 ite of* the Protestant army 
and the insufficient numbers of the Catholic forces. Allies from 
outside were therefore called in, and this it was that gave a 
European character to these wars of religion ; the two parties 
were parties of foreigners, the Protestants being supported by 
German Landsknechts and Elizabeth of England’s cavalry, and 
the royal army by Italian, Swiss or Spanish auxiliaries. It was 
no longer patriotism but religion that distinguished the two 
camps. There were three principal theatres of war: in the 
north Normandy and the valley of the Loire, where Orleans, 
the general centre of reform, ensured communications between 
the south and Germany ; m the south-west Gascony and 
Guienne ; in the south-east Lyonnais and Vivarais. 

In the first war, which lasted for a year (1562-1563), the 
triumvirs wished to secure Orleans, previously isolated. The 
threat of an English landing decided them to lay 
siege to Rouen, and it was taken by assault ; but this 
cost the life of the versatile Antoine de Bourbon. On 
the 19th of December 1562 the duke of Guise barred 
the way to Dreux against the German reinforcements of 
d’Andelot, who after having threatened Paris were marching 
to join forces with the English troops for whom Coligny and 
Cond^ had paid by the cession of Havre. The death of marshal 
de St Andr6, and the capture of the constable de Montmorency 
and of Cond6, w'hich marked this indecisive battle, left Coligny 
and Guise face to face. The latter’s success was of brief duration ; 
for on the i8th of February 1563 Poltrot de M6re assassinated 
him before Orleans, which he was trying to take once and for 
all. Catherine, relieved by the loss of an inconvenient preceptor, 
and by the disappearance of the other leaders, became mistress 
of the Catholic party, of whose strength and popularity she hod 
now had proof, and her idea was to make peace at once on the 
best terms possible. The egoism of Cond6, who got himself 
made lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and bargained for 
freedom cf worship for the Protestant nobility only, compromised 
the future of both his church and his party, though rendering 
possible the peace of Amboise, concluded the 19th of March 
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The p^acQ, hwever, i» quq; neither CaUxohos 

(becawse of the xuptwe of 4:cligwu5 uwity) nor the jwJejneoi^ i 
the pope, the TOperw and king oi Spain alike pronested 
P 9 W^t ^ainat it. Nor yet did it satisfy the Pmtetsitantis. 
\ 3 u) considered its concessions insuflicient, above aM 
for the pec^^le. It was, however, the maxiipum o( 
tcftcrance possible just then, and had to be reverted to \ Catherine 
and Charles IX. soon saw that the thnes were not ripe for a 
third party, and that W enforce real toleration wonW require 
an absolute power which they did not possess. After thrc^ 
years the Guises reopened hostfliUes awnst Coligny, whom they 
accused of having plotted the murder of their chief j while 
the CathoUcS;, ^ed on by the Spaniards., rose against the 
Protestants, who had been made uneasy by tm interview betw<?cn 
Catherine and her daughtor Elisabeth, wife of Philip II. of 
Spain, at Bayonne, at^d by the duke ci Alva’s persecutions of 
the reformed church of the Netberlands^a daughter-church of 
Qanavai like their owm The soccu^d civil war began the 
first with a frustrated attempt to kidnap the king, at 
the oastie of Montceau¥, near Meau^^, in S,Qptcmber 
W4V. ^5^7 > and with a siege of Paris^ the general centre 
of Catholicism, in the course of which the constable 
4 e Montmorency was killed at SaintTDenis. Cond 4 , with the 
mcn-rat^arms of John Casimir, soii of the Count Palatine, tried 
to starve put the capital ; hut once more the defection 
p^c0ot nobles ohlig^ him to sign a treaty of pcape at 

Eongjumeau on the 23rd of March rsfid, by whiclr 
the conditions of Amboise were rcrestablisbed. After 

the attempt at Montcoaux the Protestants -had to be contented 
with Gharles lXi’5 word* 

This ;ppce was not of long dumtiom The fall pf Michel 
dg J’BApita), who had so ofipn , guaranteed die loyalty .of the 
riw«i Uuguenots, ovined <tl>o modcran? prty (May 

Catholic pre^ganda, r^viv<fd by the monks -the 
Jesuits,. and baeked by 4 he armed confraternities and 
hy Cathermo’s favourite sci(n,fthe duke of Anjou, now entrustod 
with a prumineut part by the cardinal of torraine ; iCatb^in^’s 
compimity in the 4 nke .qf Alya’s terrible persecution in Uie 
Netherlands; and w attempt to capture Cofigny and (^qndc 
at Nnyers all combined .to cause a fresh wtbrew^ of hostmUps 
in ,the .west. Thanks -to Tavanne^, the dhke pf Apjpu gmnod 
eagy victories at Jamao over fthe prince, uf c;oud 4 ,-wbo wiasTdUed, 
and at Moncontour over Celigny;, who was JMareU- 

Qotober ■is69),i ,bwt these auwesses were mndered fruitless by 
the jealousy of Charles IX. Allowing the .qucco -of Navarre to 
shut herself up in -Ea/i^oeUelh?; the citadel pf the refprmemi.und , 
tb^ Icing to loiter over tbe si^e-of Saint Jean d’Angoly,.CQii«iy 
puihed boldly fprw?wd towards Paris and, having reacW 
Burgundy, defeated \im rgyal army M Arnay^duc. Cathorino 
had exhausted fth luff .raspurces I and having faded in bor 
project pf mmariying Philip JE to one of her daugUtnm, and. of 
betrothing Charles IjC tp ithe^strd BipAu^jan arehduoliesseft, 
exasperate also. by the pr4wumption of the Lprraine’family, who 
aipired to the marriage of their nephew with Charles iX-’s 
p§so§ot sister, .she signed the^peace pf St Germain-qn the. 8th 
Si of August r570r Tb» .was the ^culminating npint of 
ojimnUi Proitestant liberty ; fpr. CoJigny e Wted and obmined, 
{tS 7 Vu liberty qf coiiuicieoce.iod^nf worship, and then, 

as a guaranb^ of the king’s word, four fortified places : ha 
Rochelle,, a key to the sea ; ba Charit 4 ,.in the centre ; jCqgnac 
and Montauban in the souiE, 

The Guises, set aside, Coligny, supported as he was by Jeanna 
d’^bret, queen of Navarre, now received all Charles JX-’a 
favour. Catherine dc’ Medici, ,an invetgrato match’- 
4 ui 4 #qD maker, and also uneasy at ThiUp JE’s increasing 
power, made advances to Jeanne, proposing to marry 
^ daughter^Margjuqrite de VaIoisj.to Jeanoe’s^n, 

Henry of Navarre, now chief of the Jlugucnot .party. Coligny 
was a Protestantji^ut he was a Prehuman before all ; and 
wishing to rej|0«Pe,^ ah parties ,in ,4 nabonfil struggle, he 


trumpetfid war ” h mips^ Spam in the 

Ijnthwanda^ die lukawarmne^ of hlizabeitb of England 
aiuJ the Germans, and despita the cnunterdntjriguos, of the pope 
and of Venice. lie guqce^d in getting Fmncjb toqps sent 
to the Kethgrlambfji but they suEernd defeat. None m less 
Charles IX. still seamed m aw only through the eyqs of CoU^; 
till Cfltbfrine, fearing to be wppkmted by the latter, dreading 
tl¥5 results of the thmatened war with §pam, and egged w by a 
crowd of Italian adventurers in the pay of Spain — men fiike 
(Jondi and BiraRue;^ rwud kke herself in the pulitioal theories 
and customs of thirir native land^r^w no hope but in the assa&si-' 
natiun of this rival in bar son’s astcem. A murderous attack 
ujgjn Coligny, who had upposod the caudidatwe pf Catherine’s 
favourite sou, Ihedukc of for % throve of Poland, hayi^ 

only succeodw in .wounding .him and in ejtckhw the Calvinist 
leaders^ who wor^ wugregated fii Paris i<PX tjhe ocoasipp of 
Marguerite de Valois’ nwriagewhh the king Navarre, Catherine 
and the Guises resolved together to put them ah to death, Thera 
foUo-wed the wholesale mwacm .qf St Barihulumew’s 
Eve, in Parh aud in the provinces j a natural cpn- 
sequence uf pubhe and private hatreds which had ^uguMt 
poisoned the entim spoiai nsgankm^ This ms^uere 
had riw effect of pievcptmg the expedition into 
FiandeiM, -and destruvmg Pranois I.’e policy nf allianee whh the 
Protestants agAinst t^c house qf Austria. 

Catherine de’ Medici soon perceived lhat the massacre of St 
Bartholomew li^d settled nothing, ft had, it is true, dealt 
a blow to Calvinhim ju^t when, owing to the reforms 
of the cquiicil of Trent, the religious Iftound had been 
crumbling beneath it, Mweqver, within the party g^ 9 iitiqu 9 M. 
itself a gulf had been widening between the pastw, 
supported by ,tUe prqte^tant demaoracy a^d the political npUes. 
Tlie refonuar^ had now mo ieadw^, sm then situation seemed 
as perilous as that of their oo^elirionijiti; in the Netherlands j 
while the sieges pi. la Rochalki and E^iden, the enforced exile 
of the prinqe of Orange, and -tim conve^ipn under pain of d^^ath 
of Henry qf Navaire.apd the.prinqe of Cqnde, made the common 
danger more obvious. Salvation came from the very excess of 
the repreosiv® measure^, A <third party was qnep more fpimed, 
composed of modcratus from t^ two camps, -^nd it was recruited 
quite as much by jqalousy qf the Guisios and by ambition as by 
horror at the maaawes, tbsi^ w^ra tiie friends of the Moat- 
mqrancy party^nflamville at ,thpir head] Cojiguy’§ rt^iatiq^; 
thokmg of Navarra i Coqdc ; .and a prinpopf'%b)p®dif^atherine 
de’ Media’s .third -spn, the duke of Aiezt5pn, tired of bqing -kapt 
in the background* Thw pasty .took shape at the 

end of th^ fourth war, fobovyd by 4 he ^djet qf ww, 
Boulogne (t^73), .forced frpm Charta IX- when the 

CathoCus were d^prw?d of thrir-Werihy the. el^ 
of his brother, the du^e nf Aniou,.^ kmg nf Poland. , 

A year later the lat^r succeeded brothfu: on the throve of 
France as Henry UE This a now Iwe of .power for the 
queqn-^npthpr, 

The as th^ sunmoriw nf religious toiermme and 

an energetic r^pressipn ,qf faction were called, pffeyjed their 
alJiajice tu the Huguenot^, but these, havijag formed 
themselves, by wans, of the Protestant Union, into 
a sort of republic withip the ku^dom, hesitated to 
aqcqpt. It Imwpvqr, aasy ,to bring about an understanding 
between peo|^ in whmn religious Iqry has b^n mftmguished 
either by /Patriotism pr by ambition, like that of the 4 uke of 
Alepfon, wlip had liow escaped frw the Epuvre where he had 
been confined on account of his intrigimsi The compact was 
concluded at MiUuu j Cupde becoming a Protastaist once more 
in order to treat wilfh Pamville, Muntmureiw’s brq>lk.er. Hppry 
of Navarre escaped fepm PaW^. The ,nw king, Henry III., 
vacillating aqd vicious, and Catherine hemelf, eager „ 
fpr war <as she was, liad no m^ans fff ^^parating Sie 
Protes^ts and the pek/zvw. Haspite % victory 
of Guria at Dormans, the agrpemept hafiiveeffi the 
duke of Afen^op apd John Casunir’is Gaiman a»Hiy'^b%d.thc 
royal , party, to [grant aU that the alficd foroes, demm^^d pf them 
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in the ^^poace of Monsieur/’ signed at Beaulieu on the dth of May 
1576; the chike of Alen9on receiving the appanage of Anfou, 
Touiainc awl Beny, the king of Navapro Guiennc, 
MoSfhur Picardy, while the Protestants were granted 

iisi6). freedom of worship in all parts of the kingdom 
except Paris, the rehabtlitation of Cx)ligny and the 
other victims of St BarthoJornew, t^ir fortified tow'ns, and an 
equal number of scats in the courts of the parlements. 

This was going too fast ; and in consequence of a reaction 
against this too liberal edict a fourth party made its appearance, 
that of the Catholic League, under the Guises— Henr>^ 
CmtboUc BalafrO, duke of Guise, and hia two brothers, Charles, 
duke of Mayenne, and Louis, archbislw^p of Reims 
and cardinal. With the objocl of destroying Calvinism 
by effective opposition, they imitated the Protestant organization 
of provincial associations, drawing their chief supporters from 
the upper middle class and tlie lesser nobiUty. It was not at 
first a demagogy maddened by the preachjixg of the irreconcilable 
clergy of Paris, but a union of the more honest and prudont 
classes of the nation in order to combat heresy. Despite the 
immorality and impotence of Henry III. and the Protestantism 
of Henry of Navarre, this party talked of rc-eetablishing the 
authority of the king ; but in reality it inclined more to the 
Guises, martyrs in the good cause, who were supported by Philip 
11 . of Spain and Pope Gregory XIII. A sort of popular govern- 
ment was thus established to counteract the incapacity of 
royalty, and it was in the name of the imperilled rights of the 
people that, from tlie States of Hlois ona^ard, this Holy League 
demanded the re-establishment of Catholic unity, and set the 
religious right of tlie nation in opposition to the divine right of 
incapable or evibdoing kings (1576). 

In order to oust his rival Henry of Guise, H«nry HI. made 
a desperate effort to outbid him in tlie^cyes of the mow extreme 
Tb tBM declaring himself head of the League 

0/ Biota degraded hiins^lf into a party leader. The League, 
(/if fd). furious at this sti^e of policy, tried to impose a council 
of thirty*flix advisors upon the king. But the deputies 
of tlie third estate did not support the other two orders, and 
the latter in their turn refused the king money for making war 
Sixth Wtu- heretics, desiring, they said, not war but the 

Mad destruction of hefcey. lliis would have <reduoed 
Henry IJL to impiotcnce ; fortunately for him, bow- 
the break of the Wugwnots with the Mal- 
Sevaatb contents,** and the Kfivisions in the - court of Navarre 
War mad and in the various parties at La Rochelle, allowed 
PMC# of -Henry III., after two little wars in the south’^cst, 
US8O), dunug which fighting gradually degenerated into 
brigand^, to sign terms of peace at Bergerac (1^77), 
which much diminished the concessions made in the edict ^f 
Beaulieu. This peace was confirmed three years after by that 
of Fleix. Ihe suppression of both the leagues was stipulated 
for (1580). It remained, however, a question whether the Holy 
League would submit to this, 

Ihe -death of the duke of An}ou after hk mad 'Ondoavour 
to esUiblkh himself in the Netherlands (1984), and theiaccession 
Uaioa Henrj^ of Navarre, heir to the effeminate Henry 111., 
Mwaea reversed the situations of the two parties : the Pro- 
tbaQuiaaa testants again beoame supporters of the principle of 
VbttipiL divine right; the CaHiolics appealed 

to right of election and the jovereignty of the people. 
Could the crown of the ddest daughter of the Church he allowed 
to devolve upon a relapsed heretic ? Such was the doctrine 
officially preached in pulpit and pamphlet. But between 
Philip il. on tlie one hanjd^now master of Portugal and doiivered 
from William of Orange, involved in strife with the English 
Protestants, and derirous of avenging the injiH-ies infliotad iipon 
him by the Valois in the Netherlands' — and the Guises on the 
other hand, whose cousin Mary Stuart was a prisoner of Queen 
Elizabeth, tlicre ^was a cominion interest in supporting one 
another and - pressing things forward. A definite agreement 
-made between them’ at Joinville (Deneniber 31, 1584), the 
religious and popular pettxt being danger of leaving ‘the 


kingdom to the king Navarre, and the ostensible end to secure 
the succession to a Catholic prince, the old Cardinal dc Bourbon, 
an ambitious and violent man of mean intelligence ; while the 
secret aim was to secure the crown for tJie Gkiises, who had 
already attempted to faibrioate for themselves a genealogy 
tracing tlieir descent from Charlemagne. In the meantime 
Philip IL, being rid of Don John of Austria, whose ambition he 
dreaded, was to crush the Protestants of England and the 
Netherlands ; and the double result of the compact at Joinville 
was to allow French politics to he coirtrolleo by Spain, and 
to transform the wars of religion into a purely political 
quarrel. 

The pretonsions of the Guises were, in fact, soon manifested 
m the declaration of P^ronne (March 50, 1585) against the foul 
court of tlie Valois ; they were agciin manifested in a 
furious agitation, fomented by the secret council mittaaaf 
of the ^ague at Paris, which favoured the Guises, Sixtaanat 
and which now worked on the people through their 
terror of Protestant retaliations and the Church’s peril. Incited 
fey Philip II. , who wished to see him earning his pension of 
600,000 golden crowns, Henry of Guise began the war in the end 
of April, and in a few days the whole kingdom was on fire. The 
situation was awkward for Henry III., who had not Eixbtb - 
the courage to ask Queen Klirabeth for the soldiers warof^ba 
and money that he lacked. The crafty king .of Navarre ibrao 
being unwilling to alienate the Protestants save by an 
apostasy profitable to himself, Henry III., by the treaty of 
Nemours (July 7, 1585), granted everything to the liead of 
the League in order to save his crown. By a stroke of the pen 
he suppressed Protestantism, while Pope Sixtus V., who had 
at first boen unfavourable to the treaty of Joinville as a purely 
political act, though he eventually yielded to the solicitations 
of the League, cxoommumoattd the two Bourbons, Henry and 
Cond6. But the duke of Guise’s audacity did not nrake Henry III. 
iorget his desire for vengeance. Me hoped to ruin him :by 
attaching him to his cause. His favourite Joyeuse was to defeat 
the king of Navarre, whose forces were very weak, while Guise 
-was to deal vritli tlfie strong Toinforoement of Germans that 
Elizabeth was sending to Henry of Navarra. Exactly the 
contrary happened. By the defeat of Joyseuse at Coutras 
Henry 111 . found himself wounded on his strongest side.; and 
by (Hi^ryolf Guisek suoocwcs'at Vimo^ and Auneau the Gemums, 
who should lhave been his best aqxiiiarias agoiiust the League^ 
wore crushed (Oototior«November 587). 

The League now *thou^t they bad no ilonger anything 'to ieax. 
Despite tfie kingk 'hosOlHty the 'duke df 'Guise came to Paris, 
urg^ thereto l^ Philip IL, who wanted to occupy 
Baris and bo master of the Channel coasts whilst he 
launched his invincible Armada to avenge the death of cadaB. 
Mary Stuart in ^587. On the Day of the Barricades 
(May la, 'Henry 111 . was besieged in tlie louvre by the 
populace in revolt ; hut bjsTival dared not go ao fiir.iis to depose 
the kii^, and appeased the tismuh. The king, having succeeded 
in taking refuge at Chartnos, ended, however, by granting him 
in the Act of Union all that he had fufused in face of barricadies 

*-ithe post of licutonant-genemi of the kingdom and the ipro- 
scriptbn of Protestantism. At the second assembly of the states 
of Bk) is, called together on account of the need lor mioney (1588), 
:all of Henry lll.’s enemies who were elected showed 
themaelwBs -even bolder than in 1376 in xlaimijig 
control of the financidi administratkin of the kingdom ; omiss at 
but the dostruetbn of the Aarmada gave llcsiiy III., the atcoad 
ahroady ; exasperated by the insults he 'bad leeeived,^***^^ 
new Tigocr. He hod the old Cardinal do 
imprisoned, aod .Hhnry of Guise and his brother the 
cardmal assassinated (December 23; 1588). the 5th of 
January, 11589,. died ids jmothcr, Catherine de’ Medici, the astute 
Florentine. 

“ Now I am >klng'i cried Henry HI. But .Paris being 
dominated by theriuke of Mayenne, Whd had escaped assaasina- 
tKwi, and by the. council of Shetaan/’ the chiefs of the League, 
most of the proviaues replied by -open rerdt/ and iHcmy HL 
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had no alternative but an alliance with Henry of Navarre, 
Thanks to this he was on the point of seizing Paris, 
^^®*^*J^"** when in his turn he was assassinated on the ist of 
HtaryW, August 1589 by a Jacobin monk, Jacques Cltoent ; 

with his dying breath he designated the king of 
Navarre os his successor. 

Between the popular League and the menace of the Protestants 
it was a question whether the new monarch was to be powerless 
in his turn. Henry IV. had almost the whole of his 
BwfbottB, kingdom to conquer. The Cardinal de Bourbon, king 
according to the League and proclaimed under tlie title 
of Charles X., could count upon the Holy League itself, upon the 
vSpaniards of the Netherlands, and upon the pope. Henry IV. 
was only supported by a certain number of the Calvinists and 
by the Catholic minority of the i olitiques, who, however, 
gradually induced the rest of the nation to rally round the only 
legitimate prince. 'I'he nation wished for the establishment 
of internal unity through religious tolerance and the extinction 
of private organizations ; it looked for the extension of France’s 
external power through the abasement of the house of Spain, 
protection of the Protestants in the Netherlands and Germany, 
and independence of Rome. Henry IV., moreover, was forced 
to take an oath at the camp of Saint Cloud to associate the nation 
in the affairs of the kingdom by means of the states-general. 
These three conditions were interdependent ; and Henry IV., 
with his persuasive manners, his frank and charming character, 
and his personal valour, seemed capable of keeping them all 
three. 

The first thing for this soldier-king to do was to conquer his 
kingdom and maintain its unity. He did not waste time by 
withdrawing towards the south ; he kept in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, on the banks of the Seine, within 
itfiOX reach of help from Elizabeth ; and twice — at Arques 
and at Ivry (1589-1590)— he vanquished the duke 
of Mayenne, lieutenant-general of the League. But after having 
tried to seize Paris (as later Rouen) by a coup-de-main ^ he was 
obliged to rabe the siege in view of reinforcements sent to 
Mayenne by the duke of Parma. Pope Gregory XIV., an 
enthusiastic supporter of the League and a strong adherent 
of Spain, having succeeded Sixtus V., who had been very luke- 
warm towards the League, made Henry IV.’s position still 
more serious just at the moment when, the old Cardinal de 
Bourbon having died, Philip II. wanted to be declared the pro- 
tector of the kingdom in order that he might dismember it, and 
when Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, a grandson of Francis I., and 
Charles III., duke of Lorraine, a son-in-law of Henry II., were 
both of them claiming the crown. Fortunately, however, the 
Sixteen had disgusted the upper bourgeoisie by their demagogic 
airs ; while their open alliance with Philip II. and their accept- 
ance of a Spanish garrison in Paris had offended the patriotism 
of the Politiques or moderate members of the licague. Mayenne, 
who oscillated between Philip II. and Henry IV., was himself 
obliged to break up and subdue this party of fanatics and 
theologians (December 1591). This game of isee-saw between 
the Politiques and the League furthered his secret ambition, but 
also the dissolution of the kingdom ; and the pressure of public 
opinion, which desired an effective monarchy, put amend to this 
temporizing policy and caused the convocation of the states- 
general in Paris (December 1592). Philip II., through 
Feriab instrumentality, demanded the 
oit892, throne for his daughter Isabella, grand-daughter of 
Henry II. through her mother. But who was to be her 
husband ? The archduke Ernest of Austria, Guise or Mayenne ^ 
The parlement cut short these bargainings by condemning all 
ultramontane pretensions and Spanish intrigues. The unpopu- 
larity of Sjjain, patriotism, the greater predominance of national 
questions in public opinion, and weariness of both religious 
disputation and indecisive warfare, all these sentiments were 
expressed in the wise and clever pamphlet entitled the Satire 
Mhtippie, What had been a slow movement between 15B5 
1592 was quickened by Henry IV.*s abjuration of Protestant- 
ism at Saint-Denis on the 23rd of July 1593. 


The coronation of the king at Chartres in February 1594 
completed the rout of the League. The parlement of Paris 
declared against Mayenne, who was simply the mouth- 
piece of Spain, and Brissac, the governor, surrendered o/i/»ifjry 
the capital to^the king. The example of Paris July 

Henry IV.’s clemency rallied round him all prudent 
Catholics, like Villeroy an(} Jeannin, anxious for national unity ; 
but he had to buy over the adherents of the League, who sold 
him his own kingdom for sixty million francs. 'I'he pontifical 
absolution of September 17, 1595, finally f lultified the League, 
which had been again betrayed by the unsuccessful plot of Jean 
Chastel, the Jesuit’s pupil. 

Nothing was now left but to expel the Spaniards, who under 
cover of religion had worked for tlleir own interests alone. 
Despite the brilliant charge of Fontaine-Fran^aise 
in Burgundy (June 5, 1595), and the submission of the verWii*. 
heads of the League, Guise, Mayenne, Joyeuse, and 
Mercoeur, the years 1595-1597 were not fortunate for Henry IV. ’s 
armies. Indignant at his conversion, Elizabeth, the Germans, 
and the Swiss Protestants deserted him ; while the taking of 
Amiens by the Spaniards compromised for the moment the 
future both of the king and the country. But exhaustion of 
each other, by which only England and Holland profited, brought 
about the Peace of Vervins. 'I'his confirmed the results of the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambresis (May 2, 1598), that is to say, the 
decadence of Spanish power, and its inability either to conquer 
or to dismember France. 

The League, having now no reason for existence, was dissolved ; 
but the Protestant party remained very strong, with its 
political organization and the fortified places which 
the assemblies of Millau, Nimes and La Rochelle 
(1573-1574) had established in the south and the west. 

It was a republican state within the kingdom, and, 
being unwilling to break with it, Henry IV. came to terms by 
the edict of Nantes, on the 13th of April 1598. This was a 
compromise between the royal government and the Huguenot 
government, the latter giving up the question of public worship, 
which was only authorized where it had existed before 1597 
and in two towns of each bailliage, with the exception of Paris ; 
but it secured liberty of conscience throughout the kingdom, 
state payment for its ministers, admission to all employments, 
and courts composed equally of Catholics and Protestants in the 
parlements. An authorization to hold synods and political 
assemblies, to open schools, and to occupy a hundred strong 
places for eight years at the expense of the king, assured to the 
Protestants not only rights but privileges. In no other country 
did they enjoy so many guarantees against a return of persecu- 
tion. This explains why the edict of Nantes was not registered 
without some difficulty. 

Thus the blood-stained i6th century closed with a promise 
of religious toleration and a dream of international arbitration. 
This was the end of the long tragedy of civil strife 
and of wars of conquest, mingled with the sound of 
madrigals and psalms and pavanes. It had been the ou« w«r». 
golden age of the arquebus and the viol, of sculptors 
and musicians, of poets and humanists, of fratricidal conflicts 
and of love-songs, of mignons and martyrs. At the close of this 
troubled century peace descends upon exhausted passions ; 
and amidst the choir of young and ardent voices celebrating 
the national reconciliation, the tocsin no longer sounds its 
sinister and persistent bass. Despite the leagues of either faith, 
religious liberty was now confirmed by the more free and generous 
spirit of Henry IV. 

Why was this king at once so easygomg and so capricious ? 
Why, again, had the effort and authority d feudalfland popular 
resistance been squandered in the follies of the League and to 
further the ambitions of the rebellious Guises ? Why had the 
monarchy been forced to purchase the obedience of the upper 
classes and the provinces with inununities which enfeebled it 
without limiting it ? At all events, when the kingdom had been 
reconquered from the Spaniards and religious s^e ended, m 
order to fulfil hb engagements, Henry IV. need only have 
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associated the nation with himself in the work of reconstructing 
the shattered monarchy. But during the atrocious holocausts 
formidable states had grown up around France, observing hei^ 
and threatening her ; and on the other hand, as on the marrow 
of the Hundred Years’ War, the lassitude of the country, the 
lack of political feeling on the part of the upper clas?es and their 
selfishness, led to a fresh abdication of the nation's rights. The 
need of living caused the neglect of tlfat necessity for control 
which had been maintained by the states-gcncral from 1560 
to 1593. And tliis time, moderation on the part of the monarchy 
no longer made for success. Of the two contrar)- cu'T' :.ts which 
have continually mingled and conflicted throughout tli*- course 
of PYcnch history, that of monarchic a1)solutism and tliat of 
aristocratic and democratic liberty, the former was now to 
carry all before it. 

The kingdom was now issuing from thirty eight years of 
civil war. Its inhabitants had grown unaecusLomed to work ; 
Tijs finances were ruined by dishonesty, disoidcr, and 

Hourboas. a very heavy foreign debt. 'Die most cliaracterislic 
Prance in symptom of this distress was the brigandage carried 
on inces Jointly from 1598 to ifiio. Side by side with 
this temporary di^ord-r there was a more serious administrative 
disorganization, a lud)it of no longer ol)eying the king. The 
harassed population, the municipalities which under cover of 
<‘ivil war had resumed the right of self-government, and the 
parlements elated with their social importance and their security 
of position, were not alone in abandoning duty and obedience. 
Two powers faced each other threatening!} ; the organized and 
malcontent Protestants ; and the provincial governors, all great 
personages possessing an armed following, theoretically agents 
of the king, but practically independent. The Montmorenrys, 
the D’Epernons, the Birons, the Guises, were accustomed to 
consider their offices as hereditary^ property. Not that these 
two powers entered into open revolt against the king ; but they 
had adopted the custom of recriminating, of threatening, of 
corning to understandings with the foreign powers, \vhich with 
some of them, like Marshal Biron, the D'Entragues and the due 
de Bouillon, amounted to conspiracy (1602-1606). 

As to the qualifications of the king : he had had the good 
fortune not to be educated for the throne. Without much 
learning and s*ccptical in religious matters, he had the 
of^eary’^ lively intelligence of the Gascon, more .subtle than 
/V. profound, more brilliant than steady. Married to a 
woman of loose morals, and aftenvards to a devout 
Italian, he was gross and vulgar in his appetites and pleasures. 
He had retained all the habits of a country^ gentleman of his 
native Bearn, careless, familiar, boastful, thrifty, cunning, 
combined since his sojourn at the court of the Valois with a 
taint of corruption. Pie worked little but rapidly, with none 
of the bureaucratic pcflantry of a Philip IT. cloistered in the dark 
towers of the Escurial. P'.sscntially a man of action and a soldier, 
he preser\Td his tone of command after he had reached the 
throne, the inflexibility of the military' chief, the conviction of 
his absolute right to be master. Power quickly intoxicated 
him, and his monarchy was therefore anything but parliamentary. 
His personality was cvery'thing, institutions nothing. If, at 
the gathering of the notables at Rouen in 1596, Plenry IV. 
spoke of putting himself in tutelage, that was but preliminary^^ 
to a dpnand for money. The states-general, called together ten 
times in the i6th century^ and at the death of Henry III. under 
promise of convocation, were never assembled. To put his 
absolute right beyond all control he based it upon religion, and 
to 1 :his sceptic disobedience became a heresy. He tried to 
make the clergy into an instrument of government by recalling the 
Jesuits, who had been driven away in 1594, partly from fear of 
their regicides, partly because they have always been the best 
teachers of servitude ; and he gave the youth of the nation into 
the hands of this cosmopolitan and ultramontane clerical order. 

I [is government was personal, not through departments ; he 
retained the old council though reducing its members ; and his 
ministers, taken from every party, were never— not even Sully— 
anydiing more than mere clerks, without independent position, 


mere instruments of his good pleasure. Fortunately this was 
not always capricious. 

Henry IV. soon realized tliat his most urgent duty was to 
resuscitate the corpse of France. Pilfering was suppressed, 
and the revolts of the malcontents— the Gauthiers of 
Normandy, the Croqtianis and Tard-aviscs of Perigord achieve- 
and Limousin -were quelled, adroitly at first, and meataof 
later with a sterner hand. He then provided for the 
security of^the cemntry districts, and reduced the ta^cs on the 
peasants, the most efficacious means ol making them productive 
and able to piiy. Inspired by Barthelcmy de LaiTemas (1545- 
1612), controller-gciuTal of commerce, and by Olivier de Serres 
(1539-1^19),' Henry l\\ encouraged tlie culture of silk, though 
without much re.:>ult, had orchards planted and marshes drained ; 
wliilc though he permitted the free circulation of wine and corn, 
this depended on the harvests. But the twofold effect of civil 
war— the ruin of llie farmers and the scarcity and high price of 
rural labour — was only reduced arbitrarily and by fits and 
starts. 

Despite the influence of Sully, a convinced agrarian because 
of his horror of luxury and love of economy, Henry IV. likewise 
attempted amelioration in the towns, where the state 
of affairs was e\’cn worse than in the country. But the 
edict of 1597, far from inaugurating individual liberty, ^henty^iV, 
was hut a Iresh edition of that of 1581, a .second 
preface to the legislation of Colbert, and in other ways no better 
respected than the first. As for the new features, the syndical 
courts proposed by Lafiemas, they were not even put into 
practice. Various industrie.-,, nevertheless, concurrent with 
those of England, Spain and Italy, were created or reorganized : 
silk- weaving, printing, tapestry, 6:c. Sully at least provided 
reiiascent manufacture with the roads necessar)^ for communica- 
tion and planted them with trees. In external commerce 
Laffemas and Henry I\b were equally the precursors of Colbert, 
freeing raw material and prohibiting the import of products 
.similar to those manufactured within the kingdom. Without 
regaining that preponderance in the Levant which had been 
secured after the victor}' of Lepanto and before the civil wars, 
Marseilles still took an honourable place there, confirmed by 
the renewal in 1604 of the capitulations of Francis 1 . with the 
sultan. J''inally, the system of commercial companies, anti- 
pathetic to the French bourgeoisie, was for the first time practised 
on a grand scale ; but Sully never understood that movement 
of colonial expansion, begun by Henry 11 . in Brazil and continued 
in Canada by Champlain, which had so marvellously enlarged 
the European horizon. His point of view was altogether more 
limited than that of Henr}' IV. ; and he did not foresee, like 
Elizabeth, that the future would belong to the peoples whose 
national energy took that line of action. 

His sphere was essentially the superintendence of finance, 
to which he brought the same enthusiasm that he had shown 
in fighting the League. Vain and imaginative, 
his reputation was enormously enhanced by his 
“ ficonomics royales ” ; he was no innovator, and 
being a true representative of the nation at that period, like it 
he was but lukewarm towards reform, accepting it always against 
the grain. He was not a financier of genius ; but he administered 
the public moneys with the same probity and exactitude which 
he u.sed in managing his own, retrieving alienated property, 
straightening accounts, balancing expenditure and receipts, 
and amassing a reserve in the Bastille. He did not reform the 
system of aides and failles established by Louis XL in 1482 ; 
but by charging much upon indirect taxation, and slightly 
lessening the burden of direct taxation, he avoided an appeal 
to the states-general and gave an illusion of relief. 

Nevertheless, economic disasters, political circumstances and 
the personal government of Henry IV. (precursor in this also 

^ Olivier dc Series, sieur de Pradel, spent most of his life on his 
model farm at Pradel. In 1599 he dedicated a pamphlet on the 
cultivation of silk to Henry IV., and in 1600 published his Thidtre 
d' agriculture et manage des champs^ which passed through nineteen 
editions up to 1675. 
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of Louis XI V.) refldered his task impossible or fatal. The 
nobility remained in debt and disaffected ; and the clergy, more 
CrUiciMw remarkable for wealth and breeding than for virtues, 
oPkeUfy were won over to the ultramontane ideas of the 
iv.*a triumphant Jesuits. The rich bourgeoisie began more 
and more to monopolize the magistracy ; and though 
the countiy^-peopie were somewhat relieved from the 
burden which had been crushing them, the working-classes 
remained impoverished, owing to the increase of prices which 
followed at a distance the rise of wages. Moreover, under 
insinuating and crafty pretexts, Henry IV. undermined as 
far as he could the right of control by the states-general, the 
right of remonstrance by the parlements, and the communal 
franchises, while ensuring the impoverishment' of the munici- 
palities by his fiscal methods. Arbitrary taxation, scandalous 
intervention in elections, forced candidatures, confusion in their 
financial administration, bankruptcy and revolt on the part of 
the tenants : all formed an anticipation of the personal rule 
of Richelieu and Louis XIV. 

Thus Henry IV. evinced \’^ry great activity in restoring order 
and vefy great poverty of invention in his methods. His sole 
original creation, the edict of La Paulette in 1604, 
Lm PmuU disastrous.' In coasidcration of an annual payment 
am, of one-sixtieth of the salary, it made hereditary 
offices which had hitherto been held only for life ; 
and the millions which it daily poured into the royal exchequer 
removed the necessity for seeking more regular and better 
distributed resources. Political liberty and social justice were 
equally the losers by this extreme financial measure, which 
paved the way for a catastrophe. 

Ill foreign affairs the abasement of the house of Austria 
remained for Henry IV*, as it had been for Francis I. and Henry 
11., a political necessity, while under his successors 
p^ic/0/ become a mechanical obsession. The peace 

Hanry iv, of Vervifis had concluded nothing. The difference 
concerning the marquisate of Saluzzo, which the duke 
of Savoy had seized upon in 1588, profiting by Henry III.’s 
embarrassments, is only worth mentioning because the treaty 
of Lyons (1601) finally dissipated the Italian mirage, and 
because, in exchange for the last of France’s possessions beyond 
the Alps, it added to the royal domain the really French territory 
of La Bresse, Bugey, Valromey and the district of Gex. The 
great external affair of the reign was the projected war upon 
which Henry IV, was about to embark when he was assassinated, 
ih® ** grand design of Sully, the organization of a “ Christian | 
Republic ** of the European nations for the preservation of j 
was but the invention of an irresponsible minister soured j 
by defeat and wishing to impre.ss posterity. Henry IV., the | 
least visionary of kings, was between 1598 and 1610 really 
hesitating between two great contradictory political schemes : j 
the war clamoured for by the Protestants, pdnticiaus like Sully, 
aitd hobility ; and the Spanish alliance, to be evented by 
marriage.s, injd preached .by the ultramontane Spanish cairiariHa 
formed by the queep) .P^re Cotpn, the king's confessor, the 
minister Villerbyj and Ubaldini, the papal nuncio. Selfi^ ind 
suspicious, Henry IV. consistently picked this double game of 
policy in conjunction with president Jteaitriin. By *bis alliance 
with the Gtisons (1603) he guaranteed the iiit^rity of the 
Valtellina, the natural approacli to Lpmba|rdy for the imperial 
forces ; and by his intimate union with Geneva he controlled 
the routes by which the l^niairJsxould reach their hereditary 
possessions in Franche-Comt6 and the Low Countries from 
Italy. But having defeated the duke of Savoy he had no hesite- 
tion in making sure of hiiti by a marri^e ; though the Sn^s 
might have misunderstotod the treaty of Brusol (1610^ by which 
he gave bne of his daughters to the grandson of Phuip II. On 
the other hand he astonished the Protestant world by the 
imprudeiicfe of his rrredlatron between Spain and the rebellious 
United PrhviWie^ f i6o'9). When the successioh of Cleves ar^ of 
JuUch, so lohg ejected aijd hbready discounted by the treaty 
of Halle (1610), was opened up in Germany, the great war was 
largely due to an access of senile passion for the charms of the 
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princesse de Cond6. The sttoke of Rivaillac’s knife caused a 
tiimely descent of the curtain upon this new and ttagi-comic 
Trojan War. Thus, here as elsewhere, we see a vacitlating 
hand-to-mouth policy, at the mercy of a passion for power or 
for sensual gratification. The Cornette blanche of Arques, the 
Poule au pot of the peasant, successes as a lover and a dashing 
spirit, have combined to surround Henry IV. with a lialo of 
romance not justified by fact. 

The extreme instability of monarchical government showed 
itself afresh after Henry IV.’s death. Tlie reign of Louis XIH., 
a peipetual regency by women, priests, and favourites, 
was indeed a curious prelude to the grand age of the ragcacyot 
French monarchy. The eldest son of Henry IV. 
being a minor, Marie de’ Medici induced the parlemcnt 
to invest her with the regency, tlianks to Villefoy and contrary 
to the last will of Heniy^ IV. This second Florentine, at once 
jealous of power and incapable of exercising it, bore little resem- 
blance to her predecessor. Light-minded, haughty, apathetic 
and cold-hearted, she took a sort of passionate delight in changing 
Henty IV. ’s whole system of government. Who would support 
her in this ? On one side were the former ministers, Silleiy 
and president Jeannin, ex-leaguers but loyalists, no lovers of 
Spain and still less of Germany ; on the other the princes of the 
blood and the great nobles, Conde, Guise, Mayenne and Nevers, 
apparently still much more faithful to French ideas, but in 
reality convinced tliat the days of kings were over and that 
their own had arrived. Instead of weakening this aristocratic 
agitation by the see-saw policy of Catherine do’ Medici, Marie 
could invent no other device than to despoil the royal treasure 
by distributing places and money to tlie chiefs of both parties. 
The savings all expended and Sully fallen into disgrace, she 
lost her influence and became the almost unconscious instrument 
of an ambitious man of low birth, the Florentine Concini, who 
was to drag her down with him in his fall ; petty sliifts became 
thenceforward the order of the day. 

Thus Villcroy thought fit to add still further to the price 
already paid to triumphant Madrid and Vienna by disbanding 
the army, breaking the treaty of Brusol, and abandon- 
ing the Protestant princes beyond the Rhine and 
trans-Pyrenean Moriscos. France joined hands with £043). 
Spain in the marriages of Louis XlII. with Anne 
of Austria and Princess Elizabeth with the son of Philip IIT.^ 
and the Spanish ambassador was admitted to the secrei; council 
of the queen. To soothe the irritation of England the due dc 
Bouillon was sent to London to offer the hand of the king’s 
sister to the prince of Wales. Meanwhile, however, still more 
was ceded to the princes than to the kings ; and after a pretence 
of drawing the sword against the prince of Conde, rebellious- 
through jealousy of the Italian surroundings of tlie queen-mother, 
recourse was had to the putsc. The peace of Sainte Menehould, 
four years after the death of Henry IV., was a virtual alidication 
of the monarchy (May 1614) ; it was time for a move in the other 
direction. Villcroy inspired the regent with the idea of an 
armed expedition, accompanied by the little king, into the West; 
The convocatioh of the states-general was about to lake place> 
wrung) as m all minorities, Irom the royal weakness — this time 
by Cond6j so the elections were influenced in the monarchist 
interest* The king’s majority, solemnly proclaimed on the 28th 
of October 1614, further strengthened the throne ; while owing 
to the bungling of the third estate, who did not contrive to gain 
the support of the clergy and the nobility by some sort of con- 
cessions, the states-general, the last until 1789, proved like the 
others a mere historic episode, an impotent and inorganic 
expedient. In vain Cond^ tried to play with the ^rlement of 
Paris the same gme as with the states-general,^ a sort of 
anticipation of the Fronde. Villcroy demurred ; and me 
parlement, having illegally assumed a political role, broke with 
Conde and effected a reconciliation with the court. After this 
double victory Marie de’ Medici could at, last undertake the 
famous journey to Bordeaux and consummate the Spanish 
marriages. In order not to countenance by his presence an 
act which had been the pretext for his opposition, Conde rebelled 
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once more in August 1615 ; but he was again pacified by the 
governorships and pensions of the peace of Loudun (May 1616).# 

But Villcroy and the other ministers knew not how to reap 
the full advantage of their victory. They had but one desire, 
to put themselves on a good footing again •vith Condc, 
Hmnba) instead of applying themselves honestly to the serv’ice 
d*AMcrt. “ marshals^” Concini and his wife 

Leonora Galigai, more influential with the queen and 
more exacting than ever, by dint of clever intrigues forced the 
ministrt-s to retire one after another ; and with the last of Henry 
IV.’s “greybeards ’’ vanished also all the pecuniar}^ reserves left. 
Concini surrounded himself with new men, insignificant persons 
ready to do his bidding, such as Barbin or Mango t, while in 
the background was Richelieu, bishop of Lugon. Conde now 
began intrigues with the princes whom he had previausJy 
betiwyed ; but his pride dissolved in piteous entreaties when 
Tlitarnes, captain of the guard, arrested him in September 
1616. Six months later Concini had not even time to protest 
when another captain, Vitry, slow him at the Louvre, under 
orders from Louis XIIL, on the 24th of April 1617. 

Richelieu had appeared behind Marie de’ Medici; Albert 
de Luynes rose behind Louis XIII., the neglected child whom 
he had contrived to amuse. “ The tavern remained the same, 
having changed nothing but the bush.” pe Luynes was made 
a duke and marshal in Concini’s place, with no better title; 
while the due d’Epernon, supported by the queen-mother 
(now in disgrace at Blois), took Conde’s place at the head of 
the opposition. Tlie treaties of Angouleme and Angers (1619- 
1620), negotiated by Richelieu, recalled the “ unwiiolesoine. ” 
treaties of Sainte-Menehould and Loudun. The revolt of the 
Protestants was more serious. Goaded by the vigorous revival 
of militant Catholicism which marked the opening of the J7th 
century, de Luynes tried to put a finisliing touch to the triumph 
of Catholicism in h'rance, which he had assisted, by abandoning 
in the treaty of Ulm the defence of the small German states 
against the ambition of the ruling house of Austria, and by 
sacrificing the Protestant Grisons to Spain. The re-establish- 
ment of Catholic worship in Bearn was the pretext for a rising 
among the Protestants, who had remained loyal during these 
troublous years ; and although the military organization 
of French Protestantism, arranged by the assembly of La 
Rochelle, had been checked in 1621, by the defection of most 
of the reformed nobles, like Bouillon and Lesdigui^res, dc Luynes 
had to raise the disastrous siege of Montauban, Death alone 
saved him from the disgrace suffered by his predecessors 
(December 15, 1621), 

FrcMn i<)2i to 1624 Marie de’ Medici, re-established in credit, 
prosecuted her intrigues ; and in three years there were three 
different ministries : de Luynes was succeeded by the 
Cond6, whose Montauban was found at 
iMadtei. Montpellier ; the Brularts succeeded Conde, ^d 
having, like de Luynes, neglected France’s foreign 
interests, they had to give place to La Vieuvillc ; while this 
latter was arrested in his turn for having sacrificed the interests 
of the English Catholics in the negotiations regarding the 
marriage of Henrietta of France with the prince of Wales. All 
those personages were undistinguished figures beyond whom 
might be discerned the cold clear-cut profile of Marie dc’ Medici’s 
secretary, now a cardinal, who was to take the helm and act 
as viceroy during eighteen years. 

Richelieu came into power at a lucky moment. Every one 
was sick of government by deputy; they desired a strong hand 
rwnffini/ energetic foreign policy, after the defeat of 

RicMhu the Czeclis at the White Mountain by the house of 
1624 “ Austria, the Spanish intrigues in the Valtellina, and 
the resumption of war between Spain and Holland. 
Richelieu contrived to raise hope in the minds of all. As 
president of the clergy at the states-general of 1614 he had 
figured as an adherept of Spain and the ultramontane interest ; 
he appeared to be a representative of that religious party which 
was identical with the Spanish party. But he had also been 
put into the ministry by the party of the Politiques, who had 


terminated the civil wars, acclaimed Henry IV., aj^lauded the 
Protestant alliance, and by the mouth of Miron, president of the 
third estate, had in 1614 proclaimed its intention to take up 
the national tradition once more. Despite the concessions 
necessary at the outset to the partisans of a Catholic alliance, 
it was the programme of the PoUiiqucs that Richelieu adopted 
and laid down with a master’s hand in his Political Testament. 

To realize it he had to maintain his position. This was very 
difficult with a king who “ wished to be governed and yet 
impatient at being governed.” Incapable of applying 
himself to great affairs, but of sane and even acute * 

judgment, Louis XIII. excelled only in a passion for 
detail and for manual pastimes. He realized the 
superior qualities of his minister, though with a lively sense of 
his own oignity he often wished him more discreet and less 
imperious ; he had confidence in him but did not love him. 
Cold-hearted and formal by nature, he had not even self-love, 
detested his wife Anne of Austria — too good a Spaniard — and 
only attached himself fitfully to his favourites, male or female, 
who were naturally jealously suspected by the cardinal. He 
was accustomed to listen to his mother, who detested Richelieu 
as her ungrateful protege. Neither did he love his brother, 
Gaston of Orleans, and the feeling was mutual ; for the latter, 
remaining for twenty years heir-presumptive to a crown which 
he could neither defend nor seize, posed jus the beloved prince 
in all the conspiracies against Richelieu, and issued from them 
each time as a Judas. Add to this that Louis XIIL, like 
Richelieu himself, had wretched health, aggravated by the 
extravagant medicines of tlie day ; and it is easy to understand 
how this pliable disposition which offered itself to the yoke 
caused Riclielieu always to fear tlml his king might change 
his master, and to declare that “ the four square feet of the king’s 
cabinet had been more difficult for liim to conquer than all uic 
battlefields of Europe.” 

Richelieu, therefore, passed his time in safeguarding himself 
from his rivals and in sp)’ing upon them ; his suspiciou.s nature, 
rendered still more irritable by his painful practice of a dissimula- 
tion repugnant to his headstrong character, nuiking him fancy 
himself threatened more than was actually the case. He brutally 
suppressed six great plots, several of which were scandalous, 
and had more than fifty persons executed ; and he identified 
himself with the king, sincerely believing that he was mamtaining 
the royal authority and not merely his own. He had a preference 
for irregular measures rather than legal prosecutions^ and a 
jealousy of all opinions save liis own. He maintained his power 
through the fear of torture and of special commissions. It 
was Louis XIII. whose cold decree ordained most of the rigorous 
sentences, but the stain of blood rested on the cardinal’s rot^ 
and made his reasons of state pass fur private vengeance. Clialais 
was beheaded at Nantes in 1626 for having upheld Gaston of 
Orleans in his refusal to wed Mademoiselle de Montpensier> 
and Marshal d’Omano died at Vincennes for having given him 
bad advice in thb matter; while the duellist de BoutteviH© 
was put to the torture for having braved the edict agamst duels, 
ITie royal family itself was not free from his attacks ; after 
Day of Dupes (1630) he allowed the queen-mother to die in exile, 
and publicly dishonoured the king’s brother Gaston of Orleans 
by the publicatif)n of his confessions ; Marshal de Marillac 
was put to the torture for his ingratitude, and the constable 
de Montmorency for rebellion (1632). The birth of Louis XIV, 
in 1638 confirmed Richelieu in power. However, at the jjoint 
of death he roused himself to order the execution of the king^s 
favourite, Cinq-Mars, and his friend de Thou, guilty of treason 
with Spain (1642). 

Absolute authority was not in itself sufficient ; much money 
was also needed. In his state-papers Richelieu has shown thi^t 
at the outset he desired that the Huguenots should 
share no longer in public affairs, that the nobles should 
cease to behave as rebellious subjects, and the powerful mebnUmif 
provincial governors as suzerains over, the lands 
committed to their charge. Witli his passion for the uniform 
and the useful on a grand scale, he hoped by means of the Code 
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Michaud to put an end to the sale of offices, to lighten imposts, 
to suppress brigandage, to reduce the monasteries, &c. To do 
this it would have been necessary to make peace, for it was 
soon evident that war was incompatible with these reforms. He 
chose war, as did his Spanish rival and contemporary Olivares. 
War is expensive sport ; but Richelieu maintained a lofty 
attitude towards finance, disdained figures, and abandoned all 
petty details to subordinate officials like D’Effiat or Bullion. 
He therefore soon reverted to the old and worse measures, 
including the debasement of coinage, and put an extreme 
tension on all the springs of the financid system, 'fhe land-tax 
was doubled and trebled by war, l.>y the pensions of the nobles, 
by an extortion the profits of which Richelieu disdained neither 
for himself nor for his family ; and just when the richer and 
more powerful classes had been freed from taxes, causing the 
wholesale oppression of the poorer, these few remaining were 
jointly and severally answerable. Perquisites, offices, forced 
loans were multiplied to such a point that a critic of the times, 
Guy Patin, facetiously declared that duties were to be exacted 
from the beggars basking in the sun. Richelieu went so far as to 
make poverty systematic and use famine as a means of govern- 
ment. This was the price paid for the national victories. 

Thus he procured money at all costs, with an extremely 
crude fiscal judgment which ended by exasperating the people ; 
hence numerous insurrections of the poverty-stricken ; Dijon 
rose in revolt against the aides in 1630, Provence against the 
tax-officers (Hus) in 1631, Paris and Lyons in 1632, and Bordeaux 
against the increase of customs in 1635. In 1636 the Croquants 
ravaged Limousin, Poitou, Angoumois, Gascony and J*(!^rigord ; 
in 1639 it needed an army to subdue the Va-nu~pieds (bare-feet) 
in Normandy. Even the rentiers of the Hdtcl-de-Ville, big and 
little, usually very peaceable folk, were excited by the curtail- 
ment of their incomes, and in 1639 and 1642 were roused to fur}\ 

Every one had to bend before this harsh genius, who insisted 
on uniformity in obedience. After the feudal vassals, decimated 
Siniggh religion and the executioner’s hand, 

with iii§ and after the recalcitrant taxpayers, the Protestants, 
Prouai^ in their turn, and by their own fault, experienced this. 
aata* While Richelieu was opposing the designs of the pope 
and of the Spaniards in the Valtellina, while he was arming 
the duke of Savoy and subsidizing Mansfeld in Germany, 
Henri, due de Rohan, and his brother Benjamin de Rohan, due 
de Soubise, the Protestant chiefs, took the initiative in a fresh 
revolt despite the majority of their party (1625). This Huguenot 
rising, in stirring up which Spanish diplomacy had its share, 
was a revolt of discontented and ambitious individuals who 
trusted for success to their compact organization and the ultimate 
assistance of England. Under pressure of this new danger and 
urged on by the Catholic dhots, supported by the influence of 
Pope Urban VIIL, Richelieu concluded with Spain the treaty 
of Monzon (March 5, 1626), by which the interests of his allies 
Venice, Savoy and the Grisons were sacrificed without their 
being consulted. The Catholic Valtellina, freed from the claims 
of the Protestant Grisons, became an independent state under 
the joint protection of France and Spain ; the qifcstion of the 
right of passage was left open, to trouble France during the 
campaigns that followed ; but the immediate gain, so far as 
Richelieu was concerned, was that his hands were freed to deal 
with the Huguenots. 

Soubise had begun the revolt (January 1625) by seizing 
Port Blavet in Brittany, with the royal squadron that lay there, 
and in command of the ships thus acquired, combined with 
those of La Rochelle, he ranged the western coast, intercepting 
commerce. In September, however, Montmorency succeeded, 
with a fleet of English and Dutch ships manned by English 
seamen, in defeating Soubise, who took refuge in England. 
La Rochelle was now invested, the Huguenots were hard pressed 
also on land, and, but for the reluctance of the Dutch to allow 
their ships to be used for such a purpose, an end might have been 
made of the Protestant opposition in France ; as it was, Richelieu 
was forced to accept the mediation of England and conclude a 
treaty with the Huguenots (February 1626). 


He was far, however, from forgiving them for their attitude 
or being reconciled to their power. So long as they retained 
their compact organization in France he could undertake no 
successful action abroad, and the treaty was in cfTect no more 
than a trucj that was badly observed. The oppression of the 
French Protestants was but one of the pretexts for the English 
expedition under James I.’s favourite, the duke of Buckingham, 
to La Rochelle in 1627 and, in the end, this intervention of a 
foreign power compromised their cause. When at last the citizens 
of the great Huguenot stronghold, caught between two dangers, 
chose what seemed to them the least and threw in their lot 
with the English, they definitely proclaimed their attitude as 
anti-national ; and when, on the 29th of October 1628, after 
a heroic resistance, the city surrendered to the French king, 
this was hailed not as a victory for Catholicism only, 
but for France. The taking of La Rochelle was a 
crushing blow to the Huguenots, and the desperate 
alliance which Ro>ian, entrenched in the C‘6vcnncs, 
entered into with Philip IV. of Spain, could not prolong their 
resistance. The amnesty of Alais, prudent and moderate in 
religious matters, gave back to the Protestants their common 
rights within the body politic. Unfortunately what was on end 
for Richelieu was but a first step for the Catholic party. 

The little Protestant group eliminated, Richelieu next wi.shed 
to establish Catholic religious uniformity ; for though in France 
the Catholic ('hurch was the state church, unity did 
not exist in it. There were no fixed principles in the 
relations between king and church, hence incessant catboiica, 
conflicts between Galileans and IJltramontanes, in 
which Richelieu claimed to hold an even balance. Moreover, 
a Catholic movement for religious reform in the Church of 
France began during the 17th century, marked by the creation 
of seminaries, the foundation of new orthodox religious orders, 
and the organization of public relief by Saint Vincent d(‘. J’aul. 
Jansenism was the most vigorous contemporary effort to renovate 
not only morals but Church doctrine (.see Jansenism). But 
Richelieu had no love for innovators, and showed this very 
plainly to du Vergier de Hauranne, abbot of Saint Cyran, who 
was imprisoned at Vincennes for the good of Church and State. 
Jn affairs of intellect dragooning was equally the policy ; and, 
as Corneille learnt to his cost, the French Academy was created 
in 1635 simply to secure in the republic of letters the same unity 
and conformity to rules that was enforced in the state. 

Before Richelieu, there had been no effective monarchy and 
no institutions for controlling affairs ; merely advisory institu- 
tions which collaborated somewhat vaguely in the oaatw 
administration of the kingdom. Had the king been Uonot 
willing these might have developed further ; but pubtic 
Richelieu ruthlessly suppressed all such growth, and 
they remained embryonic. According to him, the king must 
decide in secret, and the king’s will must be law. No tjne might 
meddle in political affairs, neither parlements nor states-general ; 
still le.ss had the public any right to judge the actions of the 
government. Between 1631 and the edict of February 1641 
Richelieu strove against the continually renewed opposition 
of the parlements to his system of special commissions and 
judgments ; in 1641 he refused them any right of interference 
in state affairs ; at most would he consent occasionally to take 
counsel with assemblies of notables. Provincial and municipal 
liberties were no better treated when through them the king’s 
subjects attempted to break loose from the iron ring of the royal 
commissaries and in tendon ts. In Burgundy, Dijon saw her 
municipal liberties restricted in 1631 ; the provincial assembly 
of Dauphine was suppressed from 1628 onward, and that of 
Languedoc in 1629 ; that of Provence was in 163^ replaced by 
communal assemblies, and that of Normandy was prorogued 
from 1639 to 1642. Not that Richelieu was hostile to them 
in principle ; but he was obliged at all hazards to find money 
for the upkeep of the army, and the provincial states were a 
slow and heavy machine to put in motion. Through an excessive 
reaction against the disintegration that had menaced the kingdom 
after the dissolution of the League, he fell into the abuse of 
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over-centralization ; and depriving the people of the habit 
of criticiring governmental action, he taught them a fataS 
acquiescence in uncontrolled and undisputed authority. Like 
one of those physical forces which tend to reduce everything 
to a dead level, he battered down alike characters aSd fortresses ; 
and ill his endeavours to abolish faction, he killed that public 
spirit which, formed in the 16th century, had already produced the 
Rrpublique of Bodin, de Thou’s History of his Times y La Boetic’s 
Centre ««, the Satire Mhiippce, and Sully ’s Economies royales. 

In oTder to establish this absolute despotism Richelieu created 
no new instruments, but made use of a revolutionary institution 
Methods century, namely “ intendants ” (g.v.), 

employed agciits who were* forerunners of the commissaries of 
byRtebe- the Convention, gentlemen of the long robe of inferior 
condition, hated by every one, and for that reason the 
more trustworthy. He also drew most of the members of his 
special commissions from the grand council, a supreme adminis- 
trative tribunal which owed all its influence to him. 

However, having accomplished all these great things, the 
treasury was left empty and the reforms were but ill-established ; 

for Richelieu’s policy increased poverty, neglected 
l^autta. toiling and suffering peasants, deserted the cause 

of the workers in order to favour the privileged classes, 
and left idle and useless that bourgeoisie w^hosc intellectual 
activity, spirit of discipline, and civil and political culture would 
have yielded solid support to a monarchy all the stronger for 
being limited. Richelieu completed the W'ork of Francis I. ; 
he endowed France with the fatal tradition of autocracy. This 
priest by education and by turn of mind was indifferent to 
material interests, which were secondary in his eyes ; he could 
organize neither fintuice, nor justice, nor an army, nor the 
colonies, but at the most a system of police. His method was 
not to reform, but to crush. He was great chiefly in negotiation, 
the art par excellence of ecclesiastics. His work was entirely 
abroad ; there it had more continuity, more future, perhaps 
because only in his foreign policy was he unhampered in lus 
dtisigns. He sacrificed everything to it ; but he ennobled it by 
the genius and audacity of his conceptions, by the energetic 
tension ol all the musics of the body politic. 

The 'rhirty Years’ War in fact dominated all Richelieu’s 
foreign policy ; by it he made France and unmade Germany. 

It was the support of Germany which Philip 11 . had 
^oUcyof order to realize his Catholic empire ; and the 

Richelieu, election of the archduke Ferdinand 11 . of Styria as 
emperor gave that support to his Spanish cousins 
(1619), Thenceforward all the forces of the Ilabsburg monarchy 
would be united, provided that communication could be main- 
tained in the north with the Netherlands and in the south with 
the duchy of Milan, so that there should be no flaw in the iron 
vice which locked France in on either side. It was therefore of 
the highest importance to France that she should dominate the 
valleys of the Alps and Rhine. As soon as Richelieu became 
minister in j 624 there was an end to cordial relations with Spain. 
He resumed the policy of Henry IV., confining his military 
operations to the region of the Alps, and contenting himself 
at first with opposing the coalition of the Habsburgs with a 
coalition of Venice, the Turks, Bethlen Gabor, king of Hungary, 
and the Protestants of Germany and Denmark. But the revolts 
of the I'Yench I’rotestants, the resentment of the nobles at his 
dictatorial power, and the perpetual ferment of intrigues and 
treason in the court, obliged him almost immediately to draw 
baSk. During these eight years, however, Richelieu had pressed 
on matters as fast iis possible. 

While James I. of England was trying to get a general on the 
cheap in Denmark to defend his son-in-law, the elector palatine, 
Richelieu w^as bargaining with the Spaniards in the 
lag policy, treaty of Monzon (March 1626) ; but as the strained 
except la * relations between France and England forced him 
to conciliate Spain still further by the treaty of April 
iWtf” the Spaniards profited by this to carry on an 

intrigue with Rohan, and in concert with the duke 
of Savoy, to occupy Montferrat when the death of Vicenzo II. 


(December 26, 1627) left the succession of Mantua, under the 
will of the late duke, to Charles Gonzaga, duke of Nevers, a 
Frenchman by education and sympathy. But the taking of 
La Rochelle allowed Louis to force the pass of Susa, to induce 
th'j duke of Savoy to treat with him, and to isolate the Spaniards 
in Italy by a great Italian league between Genoa, Venice and 
the dukes of Savoy and Mantua (April 1629). Unlike the Valois, 
Richelieu only desired to free Italy from Spain in order to 
restore her independence. 

The fact that the French Protestants in the Cil'vennes were 
again in arms enabled the Habsburgs and the Spaniards to make 
a fresh attack upon the Alpine passes ; but after the peace of 
Alais Richelieu placed him.self at the head of forty thousand 
men, and stirred up enemies evcryw'hcre against the emperor, 
victorious now over the king of Denmari: as in 1621 over the 
elector palatine. He united Sweden, now reconciled with Poland, 
and the Catholic and Protestant electors, disquieted by the edict 
of Restitution and the omnipotence of Wallenstein ; and he 
aroused the United Provinces. But the disaffection of the 
court and the more extreme Catholics made it impossible for 
him as yet to enter upon a struggle against both Austria and 
Spain ; he was only able to regulate the affairs of Italy with 
much prudence. The intervention of Mazarin, despatched by 
the pope, who saw no other means of detaching Italy from Spain 
than by introducing France into the affair, brought about the 
signature of the armistice of Rivalte on the 4th of September 
1630, soon developed into the peace of Cherasco, which re- 
established the agreement with the still fugitive duke of Savoy 
(June 1631). Under the harsh tyranny of Spain, Italy was now 
nothing but a lifeless corpse ; young vigorous Germany was 
better worth saving. So Richelieu’s envoys, Brulart de Leon 
and Father Joseph, disarmed ^ the emperor at the diet of Regens- 
burg, while at the same time Louis XI 11 . kept Casale and 
Pinerolo,lhe gates of the Alps. Lastly, by the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau (May 30th, 1631), Maximilian of Bavaria, the head of 
the ( atholic League, engaged to defend the king of lYancc against 
all his enemies, even Spain, with the exception of the emperor. 
Thus by the hand of Richelieu a union against Austrian imperial- 
ism w'as effected between the Bavarian Catholics and the 
Protestants who dominated in central and northern Germany. 

Twice had Richelieu, by means of the purse and not by force 
of arms, succeeded in reopening the passes of the Alps and of 
the Rhine. The kingdom at peace and the Huguenot /^jchelieu 
party ruined, he was now able to engage upon his sad 
policy of prudent acquisitions and apparently dis- Ouatavue 
interested alliances. But Gustavus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden, called in by Richelieu and Venice to take the place 
of the played-out king of Denmark, brought danger to all parties. 
He would not be content merely to serve French interests in 
Germany, according to the terms of the secret treaty of Biirwalde 
(June J631); but, once master of Germany and the rich valley 
of the Rhine, considered chiefly the interests of Protestantism 
and Sweden. Neither the prayers nor the threats of Richelieu, 
who wished indeed to destroy Spain but not Catholicism, nor 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus at Liitzen (1632), could repair 
the evils caused by this immoderate ambition. A violent 
Catholic reaction against the Protestants ensued ; and the 
union of Spain and the Empire was consolidated just when that 
of the Protestants was dissolved at Nordlingen, despite the 
efforts of Oxenstierna (September 1634). Moreover, Wallenstein, 
who had been urged by Richelieu to set up an independent 
kingdom in Bohemia, had been killed on the 23rd of February 
1634. In the course of a year Wurttemberg and Franconia 
were reconquered from the Swedes ; and the duke of Lorraine, 
who had taken the side of the Empire, called in the Spanish and 
the imperial forces to open the road to the Netherlands through 
Franche-Comt6. 

His allies no longer able to stand alone, Richelieu was obliged 
to intervene directly (May 19th, 1635). By the treaty of Samt- 
Germain-en-Laye he purchased the army' of Bernard of Saxe- 

* Ferdinand is reported to have said : “ Le capucin m’a d6sami6 
avee son scapulairc ct a mis dans capuchon six bonnets Hectoraux/* 
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Weimar ; by that of Rivoli he united against Spain the dukes 
of 'Modena, I^rroa and Mantua ; he signed an open alliance witli 
the league of Heih^ronn, the United Provinces and 
Sweden ; and after these alliances military operations 
began, Marshal de la Force occupj’ing the duchy of Lor - 
raine. Richelieu attempted to operate simultaneously 
in the Netherlands by joining hands with the Dutch, 
and on the Rhine by uniting with the Swedes ; but the bad 
organization of the French armies, the double invasion of the 
Spaniards as far as Corbie and the imperial forces as far as 
gates of Saint- J ean-de-Losne (1636), and the death of his allies, 
the dukes of ITcAse-Cassel, Savoy and Mantua at first frustrated 
his efforts. A decided success was, however, achiervTd between 
1638 and 1640, thanks to Bernard of Saxo-Weimar and after- 
wards to Guebriant, and to the parallel action of the Swedish 
generals, Baner, Wrangel and Torstensson. Richelieu obtained 
Alsace, Breisach and the forest-towns on the Rhine ; while 
in the north, thanks to the Dutch and owing to the conquest of 
Artois, marshals dc la MeiDeraye, de Chfitillon and dc Breze 
forced the barrier of the NethCTlands. Turin, the capital of 
Piedmont, was taken by Henri de Lorraine, comte d’Harconrt ; 
the alliance with rebelfious Portugal facilitated the occupation 
of Roussillon and almost the whole of Catalonia, and Spam was 
reduced to defending herself ; while the embarrassments of the 
Habsburgs at Madrid made those of Vienna more tractable. 
The diet of Regensburg, under the mediation of Maximilian of 
Bavaria, decided in favour of peace with France, and on the 25th 
of Dcccmlier 1641 the preliminary^ settlement at Hamburg 
fixed the opening of negotiations to take place at Munster and 
Osnabruck. Richelieu’s death (December 4, 1642) prevented 
him from seeing the triumph of his policy, but it can be judged 
by its results ; in 1624 the kingdom had m the east only the 
frontier of the Meuse to defend it from invasion ; in 1642 the 
whole of Alsace, except Strassburg, was occupied and the Rhine 
guarded by the army of Guebriant. Six months later, on the 
14th of May 1643, Louis XITI. rejoined his minister in his true 
kingdom, the land of .sliades. 

But tlianks to Mozarin, who completed his work, France 
gathered in the harv^est sown by Richelieu. At the outset no 
one believed that the new cardinal would Imvc any 
success. F/very one experted from Anne of Austria 
a change in tlie go^T^nment which appeared to be 
justified by the persecutions of Richelieu and the 
(iisdaiiiful unscriipulousness of Louis XIII. On the ihth of 
May the queen took the little four-year-old ].ouis XIV. to the 
pademenl of Paris which, proud of playing a part in politics, 
hastened, contrary^ to Louis XHT.’s last will, to acknowledge 
the command of the little king, and to gi^^^ his mother. “ free, 
absolute and entire authority*. The great nobles were already 
looking upon themselves as established in power, when they 
learnt with amazement that the regent had appointed as her 
chief adviser, not Gaston of Orleans, but Mazartn. The polfticul 
revenge which in their eyes was owing to them as.a ,body% the 
queen claimed for herself alone, and she made it a romantic one. 
This Spaniard of waning clirnn.s, ^-lio had been neglected by her 
husband and insulted by Richelieu, now gave her indolent and 
full-blovn person, together with absolute j>ower, into the hands 
of the Sicilian, \\ 1 u 1 st others were triumphing openly, Mazarin, 
in the shadow and silence of the interregnum, had ktqjft. watch 
upon the heart of the queen ; and when the old party of Marie 
de^ Medici «and Anne o1 Austria wished to come back into power, 
to impose a general peace, and to' substitute for the Protestant 
alliances an understanding with Spain, the aiTesi: of Francois 
de Venddme, duke of Beaufort, and the exile of other important 
nobles proved to the great families that their hour had gone 
by (September 1643). 

Mazarin justified Richelieu’s confidence and the favour of 
Anne of Austria. It was upon his foreign policy that he relied 
to maintain his authority vnthin the kingdom. Thanlcs to him, 
the duke of Enghien (Louis de Bourbon, afterv^rds princte of 
Conde), appointed commander-in-chief at the age of twenty- 
two, caused the downfall of the renowned Spanish infantry at 
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Rocroi ; and he discovered Turenne, whose prudence tempered 
fond^’s overbold ideas.* It was he too who by renewing the tradi- 
tional alliances and resuming against Bavaria, Fer- 
dinand in.’s most powerful ally, the plan of common 
action with fhveden which Richelieu had sketched out, ptmiim, 
pursued it y^ar after year: in 1644 at Freiburg 
im Breisgau, despite the death of Guebriant at Rottweil; in 

1645 at Nordlmgcn, despite the defeat of Marienthal ; and in 

1646 in Bavaria, despite the rebellion of the Weimar cavalry ; 
to see it finally triumph at Zusmarshausen in May 1648., With 
Turenne dominating the Eiser and the Inn, Cond6 victorious 
at Lens, and the Swedes before the gates of Prague, the empei^OT, 
left without a single ally, finally authorized his plenipotentiaries 
to sign on the 24th of October 1^48 the peace about which 
negotiations had been going on for seven years. Mazarin had 
stood his ground notwithstanding the treachery of the duke of 
Bavaria, the defection of the United Provinces, the resistance of 
the Germans, and the g^eral confinuon which was already 
pervading the internal affairs of the kingdom. 

The dream of the Habsburgs was shattered. They had 
wished to set up a centralized empire. Catholic and German; 
but the treaties of Westphalia kept Germany in its passive 
and fragmentary* condition ; while the Catholic and Prf)tc&tant 
princes obtained formal recognition of their territorial inde- 
pendence and their religious equality. Thus disappeared the 
tw*() principles which justified the Empire’s existence ; the 
universal sovereignty to which it laid claim was limited simply 
to a German monarchy much crippled in its powers ; and the 
enfninchisement of the Lutherans and Calvinists from papal 
jurisdiction cut the last tie which bound the Empire to Rome. 
The victors’ material benefits were no less substantial : the con- 
gress of Munster ratified the final cession of the Three Bishoprics 
and the conquest of Alsace, and Breisach and Philippsburg 
completed these acquisitions. The Spaniards had no longer 
any* hope of adding Luxemburg to their Franche-C'()mt6 ; while 
the Holy* Roman Empire in Germany, taken in the rear by 
Sw’edcn (now mistress of the Baltic and the North Sea), cut off 
for good from the United Provinces and tlie Swiss cantons, and 
enfeebled by the recognized right of mter\*ention m German 
affairs on the part of Sweden and France, was now nothing but 
a meaningless name. 

Mazarin had not been so fortunate in Italy, where in 1643 
the Spanish rrmained masters. Venice, the duchy of Milan and 
the duke of Modtma were on his side ; the pope and the gra^- 
dnke of Tuscany were trembling, but the romantic cxp^ition 
of the duke of Guise to Naples, and the outbreak of the Fronde, 
saved Spain, who had refused to take part in the treaties of 
Westphalia and whose ruin Mazarin wished to compass. 

Tt was, hov*evcr, easier for Mazarin to remodel the map of 
EinT)pr than to govern France. There he f(3und himself face to 
face with all the difficulties that Richelieu had neglected- 
to solve, and that were now once more gi\*mg trouble. 

The Lit dc Jusiicr of the i8th of May 1643 had proved kingdom. 
authority to remain still so personal an affair that the 
person of the king, insignificant though that was, continued to 
be regarded as its absolute deposTtary^ Thus i^ular obedience 
to an abstract principle was under Mazarin as incomprcliensible 
to the idle and self'sh noliility as it had been under Richelieu.^ 
The parlcmcnt still kept up the same extra-judicial pretensions ; 
but beyond its judicial functions it acted merely^ as a kind of town- 
criei' to the monarchy, charged with making known the king’s 
edicts. Yet through its right of remonstrance it was the only 
borlv that could legally and jmbHcly intervene in politics ; a large 
and independent body, moreover, which had its own demands 
to make upon the monarchy and its ministers. ^Richelieu, by 
setting his special agents above the legal but complicated 
machinm* of financial administration, had so corrupted it as 
to necessitate radical reform ; all the more so because finant^ 
charges had been increased to a point fair beyond what 'the ^tion 
could bear. With four armies to keep up* the insurrection m 
Portugal to maintain, and pensions to serve the needs of, the 
allies, the burden had become a crushing one. 
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lUdMiiiev bad baen abkitaarnsnaunt theia ^ifbculticai \msLm 
Ittigo'yicrnod » tlie nama of a king of futt age, and aiRainH 

•idversafka ; adiik Manrin bad the latter agofbat 
jiim in a coaJiilion >whioK bad lasted ten 3^r«, ^i^Hh 
^Mmrin, the further disadvant^f of his fordgt^ origin ^ p 
eo^al miiioriity at a tinae when ovary one was %kV of 
^OTwaant by noimstm. He ym thoyery opposite of RioheUeu, 
as wheedteof ia his irays a# ibe other had b^n ^wgbty and 
scornful, as devoid of vantey aad rancour as Riohefej liad been 
full gi jealf)>ifls cane for hip aMhorky 5 he wap gentk wbere tfie 
other had been pasaionato and irritabte, with m mteUigenec as 
gnat and mow suppk, and a far more grasping natu®e. 

It 'was the fkeai question that arrayed agninst Moearin a 
coaiition of all petty wterests and frustrated ambitions ; this 
was always the Ac^ilks’ hocl {A the French eaonarchy, 
which in 164ft at the last extremity for money. 
€uh!§a, -All imposts were forestalled, and every «»cpcdient far 
obtammg either dirac-t or indiwet taxes had been 
fochauited by the methods of the finaitciers. As the country 
dietricte could yield noiWi^ laowi, it became n^cssary Vo 
•demand money from the Parisians and from the ekiaens of the 
various towns, and U) aearcb out ajxl furbish up old disused 
^dicts-r-odicts as to measures and scales of prioes--^ the very 
moment when the luxury aoid corruption of the p(mfms was 
insulting the poverty and sufieripg of the people, and exasperating | 
all those ofTicials who took ihoir functions seriously. | 

A storm burst tonth in the parlement against Ma^arin as tlie 
patron of these expediewts, the occasion for this being tlw edict 
of redemption by which the government renewed ft>r 
nine years the “ PauktU ” which had now expired, 
^JiMie<rt.by withholding four years’ salary from tdl odicers of 
the Great Couiioil, of the C/wmArer des comi>ieSf and of 
i haCour des aides. The parfomeni, although expressly exernpied, 
associated itself with their protest hy the dwree of unioa of 
Way 13, i6<^, and deliberations in a body tipcm reform of 
the Btete. Despite the queen’s express prohibitum, ^ in- 
surrectionary assembly of the Chombre Saint Louis criticised 
the whole financial ^yulem, founded as ;it was upon usury, claimed 
the right of voting taxes, rmpeti for individual liberty, and the 
suppression of the mtendanta, who were a meoace to the new 
bureaucratic feudalism. Tl>c queen, haughty a«d exasperated 
though she was, yicldeKl for t\w time being, b^xmise the invasion 
of the Spaniards in the north, the arrest of Clharles I, of England, 
and the insurrection of MasanieUu at Naples made the moment 
a critical one for monarchies ; but immediately after the victory 
at Lens she attempted a couf) d'etat, arresting the leaders, and 
among them Brousscl, a papular mcml^r of tlie parkment 
(August 26, 1648). Paris at once rose in revolt — a Paris of 
swarming and unpoliced streets, that had been making French 
history ever since the reign of Heniv' IV,, and that had not 
forgotten the Imrricades of the League. Once more a pretence 
of yielding had to be made, until Conde’s arrivid enabled the 
court to take refuge at Saint-Germain (January 15, 1649). 

Civil war now l^egan against the rebellious coalition of great 
nobles, lawyers of tlie parlement, populace, and mercenaries 
The ^ Thirty Years’ War. It lasted 

Ffomie four years, for motives often as futile as the Grande 
(I 648 ^ Mademoiselle’s ambition to wed little Louis XIV., 
1652 ). Cardinal de Retz’s red hat, or Madame de Longufeville’s 
stool at the queen’s side ; it was, as its name of Protidc indicates, 
a hateful farce, played by grown-up children, in several acts. 

« Its first and shortest phase was the Fronde of the Parlement. 
At a period when all the woiid was a little mad, the parlement 
had imagined a loyalist revolt, and, though it raised 
Fnmie armed protest, this was not against the king but 
lUtbe against M^rin and the parsons to whom he had 
delegated power. But the paifomont soon became 
disgusted with its allies— -the princes and nobles, who l^d only 
drawn their swards in order to beg more efioctively with arms 
their hands ; *and the Parisiim wb, whose fanaticisan had 
been aroused by Paul dc Condi, a warlike ecclesiastic, a CatUine 
in i. camck, who pceached at the- dagger’s ^oint. 
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Whw a mm wda to VHp pwdwpt.fQ mg^siye gti 

anvoy ifm Spain, the bad w) Msk^tiqp in making 

imm wHb the court by thf jxegee of SLueil u, 1649), 

which ended tha A^^t F«oud«» 

As an egir'acicy from April to January t6SP> iWie the 
affoir of the PeiiU Makm ; Condd, p^cHid and violent ; Gaston 
of Orleans, pliable and contemptible ; Cbuti, the 
simplaton; and LoqgucviHc, the betrayed husband. Fnaite 
The vidtnr of Ltms and CharentoE imagined that every ^ 
nne was under an obligation to him, laid claim to a ' 
dictatorship so infiupportable that Anne of Austria and Madtarin 
t^as&ored by Gondi of tlie concurrence of the parlepient apd 
people — had him arrested. To defend Corufo the great con- 
spiracy of women was formed: Madame de Chpvrcuse, the 
subtle and impassioned princess palatine, and the princess of 
Cond6 vainly attempted to arouse Normandy, Burgundy and 
the mob of Bordeaux ; while "J’urenne, bewitched by Mndatrie 
de Loi^ueville, allowed himself to l)ecome involved wiU\ Spain 
and was defeated at Relljel (December 1 5, 1.650). Unfortunately, 
after Ids aistom when victor, Mazarin forgot his paromiseSf — 
above all, Gondi's cardinal’s hat. A union was ciTected between 
the two Frondes, tluit of the Petits Moitres and that of tl)e 
parlemcnts, and Mazarin was obliged to flee for safety to tlx; 
electorate of Cologne (February 165})^ whence he continued 
to govern the queen and the kingdom by means of secret letters. 
But the 1 leads of tl^ two Frondes— -Cundc, now set free from 
prison at Havre, and Gondi who detested him— were not lung in 
quarrelling fatally. Owing to Mazarin’s exiid and to the king's 
attainment of his majority (September 5, 1651) quiet w^as bci^ 
restored, when the return of Mazarin, jealous of Anne of Austria, 
nearly brought about anoUicr reconciliation of all his opponents 
(January 165?). Conde resumed civil war with the support of 
Spain, l^cause he was not given Mazarin’s place ; but though 
l)e defeated the royal army at Bletneau, he was surprised at 
Etampes, aoid nearly cruslied by Tumnne at the gate of Samt- 
Antoine. Saved, however, by tlw; Grande Mademoiselle, daiighfor 
of Gaston of Orleans, he lost Paris by the disaster of the Hotel de 
Vdle (July 4, 1652), where he liad installed an insurrectionary 
government. A general weariness of civil wstx gafve^ plenty of 
opportunity after this to the agents of Mazarin, who in order to 
facilitate peace made a pretence of exiUng Idmsolf for a second 
time to Bouillon. Then came the final iCoUapse : Conde hav^ 
taken pefwge in Spain for seven years, Gaston of Orleans being 
in exile, ReUiin prison, and the parlement reduced to its judiciary 
functions only, tlx; field was left open for Mazarin, w'ho, four 
months after the king, re-entcred in triumph that Paris which 
had driven liim forth with jeers and mockery (February 1653). 

The task was now to repair tliesc four years of madness and 
folly. The nobles who liad hoped to set up tlxc League again, 
half counting upon the king of Spain, wore held in 
check by Mazarin with the golden dowries of his 
nunujrous nieces^ and were now employed by him in ®' 

warfare and in decorative court functions ; while 
others, Dc Retz and La Rochefoucauld, sought consolation in 
tlieir Jilcmoirs or their Maxims, one for his mortifications and the 
other for his rancour as a statesman out of emplo^mient. The 
parkment, which had confused political power with judiciary 
administration, was given to understand, in tlic session of April 
13, 1655, Vincennes, tliat tlie. era of political manifestations 
w'as over; and the money expended by Gourvillc, Mazarin’s 
agent, restored the niembers of tlic parkment to docility. The 
power of the state was confided to middle-class men, faitbiul 
servants during the evil days : Abel Servien, Michel le Tellier, 
Hugucs de Lionne. Like Henr>" IV. after the League, Mazarin, 
after having conqfuered tlie Fronde, liad to buy badi bit by bit 
the kingdom he had lost, and, like Richelieu, lie spread out a 
network of agents, thenceforward rqgular and permanent, who 
assured him of that security without which he could never 
have carried on his vast plunderings in peace and quiet. His 
imitai^or and superintendent, Fouquet^ the Maecenas of the 
future Augustus, concealed this gambling policy beneath the 
lustre of the arts and tire glamour of a literature remarkable for 
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elevation of thought and vigour of style, and further characterized 
by the proud though somewhat restricted freedom conceded to 
men like Corneille, Descartes and Pascal, but soon to disappear. 

It was also necessary to win back from Spain the territory 
which the Frondeurs had delivered up to her. Both countries, 
War with twenty years of war, were incapable 

s^iZ bringing it to a successful termination, yet neither 
would be first to give in ; Mazarin, therefore, dis- 
quieted by Condi’s victory at Valenciennes (1656), reknit the 
bond of Protestant alliances, and, having nothing to expect 
from Holland, ho deprived Spain of her alliance with Oliver 
Cromwell (March 23, 1657). A victory in the Dunes by Turenne, 
now reinstalled in honour, and above all the conquest of the 
Flemish seaboard, were tlie results (June 1658) ; but when, in 
order to prevent the emperor's intervention in the Netherlands, 
Mazarin attempted, on the death of P'erdinand IIL, to wrest 
the Pimpire from the Habsl)!!rgs, he was foiled by the gold of 
the Spanish envoy Penaran da (1657). When the abdication of 
Christina of Sweden caused a quarrel between Charles Gustavus 
of Sweden and John Casimir of Poland, by which the emperor 
and the elector of J 3 randenl)Lirg hoped to profit, Mazarin (August 
15, 1658) leagued the Rhine princes a"ain‘.t them : while at 
the same time the substitution of Po]:e Alexander VII. for 
Innocent X., and the marriage of Mazarin's two nieces with 
the duke of Modena and ii prince of the house f)f Savoy, made 
Spain anxious about her Italian possessions. The suggc'siion 
of a marriage between Louis XI\'. and a princess of Savoy 
decided Spain, now brought to hay, to accord him the 
oMhe hand of Maria Theresa as a chief condition of the pcact; 
Pyrenees, Py^^if-cs (November 1650). Roussillon and 

Artois, with a line of strongholds constituting a 
formidable northern frontier, were ceded to France ; and the 
acquisition of Alsace and Lorraine under certain conditions was 
ratified. Thus from this long duel between the two countries 
Spain issued mucli enfeebled, while France obtained the pre- 
ponderance in Italy, Germany, and throughout northern Europe, 
as is proved by Mazarin’s successful arbitration at Copenhagen 
and at Oliva (May- June 1660). That dream of Henry 1\'. and 
Richelieu, the ruin of Philip ll.’s Catholic empire, was made a 
realized fact by Mazarin ; but the clever engineer, dazzled by 
success, took the WTong road in national policy when he hoped 
to crown his work by the Spanish marriage. 

The development of events had gradually enlarged the royal 
prerogative, and it now came to its full flower in the administra- 
tive monarchy of the 17th centur)'. Of this system 
Louis XIV. was to be the chief exponent. His 
i 7 iS). reign may be divided into two very distinct periods. 

The death of Colbert and the revocation of the. edict 
of Nantes brought the first to a close (1661-J683-1685) ; coin- 
ciding with the date when the Revolution in lingland definitely 
reversed the traditional system of alliance«> and when the 
administration began to disorganize. In the second period 
(1685-1715) all the germs of decadence were developed until the 
moment of final dissolution. 

In a monarchy .so essentially personal the preparation of 
the heir to the throne for his position should have been the chief 
task. Anne of Austria, a devoted but unintelligent 
^LouIm" knew no method of dealing with her son, 

XIV. save devotion combined with the rod. His first 
preceptors were nothing but courtiers ; and the most 
intelligent, his valet I^porte, developed in the royal child’s 
mind his natural instinct of command, a very lively sense of his 
rank, and that nobly majestic air of master of the world which 
he preserved even in the commonest actions of his life. The 
continual agitations of the Fronde prevented him from persever- 
ing in any consistent application during those years which are 
the most valuable for study, and only instilled in him a horror 
of revolution, parliamentary remonstrance, and disorder of 
all kinds j so that this recollection determined the direction 
of his government. Mazarin, in his later years, at last taught 
him his trade as king by admitting him to the council, and by 
Instructing him in the details of politics and of administration. 
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In 1661 Louis XIV. was a handsome youth of twenty-two, 
^ splendid health and J^entle serious mien ; eager for pleasure,, 
but discreet and even dissimulating; his rather mediocre 
intellectual qualities relieved by solid common sense ; fully 
alive to his rights and his duties. 

The duties he conscientiously fulfilled, but he considered he 
need render no account pi them to any one but his Maker, the 
last humiliation for God’s vicegerent being “ to take 
the law from his people.” In the solemn language of ^Zmicat 
the “ Memoirs for the Instruction of the Dauphin ” 
he did but affirm the arbitrary and capricious character 
of his predecessors’ action. As for his rights, Louis XIV. looked 
upon these as plenary and unlimite^. Representative of God 
upon earth, heir to the sovereignty of the Roman emperors, 
a universal suzerain and master over the goods and the lives 
of his vassals, he could conceive no other bounds to his authority 
than his o\vn interests or his obligations towards God, and in thu> 
he was a willing believer of Bossuet. He therefore had but two 
aims : to increase his power at home and to enlarge his kingdom 
abroad. The army and taxation were the chief instruments 
of his policy. Had not Bodin, Hobbes and Bossuet taught 
that the force which gives birth to kingdoms serves best also to 
feed and sustain them ? His theory of the state, despite Grotius 
and Jurieu, rejected as odious and even impious the notion 
of any popular rights, anterior and superior to his own. A 
realist in principle, Louis XIV. was terribly utilitarian and 
egotistical in practice ; and he exacted from his subjects an 
absolute, continual and obligator)'^ self-abnegation before hLs 
public authority, even when improperly exercised. 

This deified monarch needed a new temple, and Versailles, 
where everything was his creation, both men and things, adored 
its maker. The highest nobility of France, beginning j^ctormB 
with the princes of the blood, competed for posts of Louis 
in the royal household, where an army of ten thousand 
soldiers, four thousand servants, and five thousand 
horses played its rosily and luxurious part in the ordered and 
almost religious pageant of the king’s existence. The ''aficiemies 
cohues lie France^"' gay, familiar and military, gave place to a 
stilted court life, a perpetual adoration, a very ceremonious and 
very complicated ritual, in which the demigod “ pontifu'ated ” 
even “ in his dressing-gown.” To pas' court to himself was the 
first and only duty in the eyes of a proud and haughty prince 
who saw and noted everything, espeii.dly any one’s absence. 
Versailles, where the clelic'ate refinements of Italy and the grave 
politeness of Spain were fused and mingled with French vivacity, 
bec.T.rnc the centre of national life and a moilel for foreign royalties; 
lienee if Versailles has played a considerable part in the history 
of civilization, it also seriously modified the life of J'Yance. 
Etiquette and self-seeking became the chief rules of a courtier's 
life, and this explains the division of the nobility into two 
sections: the provincial squires, embittered by neglect; and 
the courtiers, who were ruined materially and intellectually 
by their way of living. Versailles sterilized all the idle upper 
classes, exploited the industrious classes by its extravagance, 
and more and more broke relations between king and 
kingdom. 

But however divine, the king could not vieM his power 
unaided. Louis XTV. called to his assistance a hierarchy of 
humbly submissive functionaries, and councils over 
which he regularly presided. Holding the very name 
of rot jaineani in abhorrence, he abolished the fyfiice miaiaterg. 
of mayor of the palace — that is to say, the prime • 

minister — thus imposing upon himself work which he always 
regularly performed. In choosing his collaborators his principle 
was never to select nobles or ecclesiastics, but person!? of inferior 
birth. Neither the immense fortunes amassed by these men, 
nor the venality and robust vitality which made their families 
veritable races of ministers, altered the fact that De Lionne, Le 
Tellier, Louvois and Colbert were in themselves of no account, 
even though the parts they played were much more important 
than Louis XIV. imagined. This was the age of plebeians, to 
the great indignation of the duke and peer Saint Simon, Mere 
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reflected lights, these satellites professed to share their master’s 
horror of all individual and collective rights of such a 
tfMpor/sm. J^ature as to impose any check upon his public authority; 

Ix)uis XIV. detested the states-general and never 
convoked them, and the parlements were defini^ly reduced 
to silence in 1673 ; he completed the destruction of municipal 
liberties, under pretext of bad financial administration ; suffered 
no public, still less private criticism ; * was ruthless when his 
exasperated subjects had recourse to force ; and made the police 
the chjjjf bulwark of his government. Prayers and resignation 
were the only solace left for the hardships endured by his subjects. 
All the ties of caste, class, corporation and family were severed ; 
the jealous despotism of Louis XIV. destroyed every opportunity 
of teking common action ; he isolated every man in private life, 
in individual interests, just as he isolated him.self more and more 
from the body social. Freedom he tolerated for himself alone. 

His passion for absolutism made him consider himself master 
of souls as well as bodies, and Possuet did nothing to contravene 
an opinion which was, indeed, common to every 
sovereign of his day. Louis XIV., like Philip IL, 
Church, pretending to not only political but religious authority, 
would not allow the pope to share it, still less would 
he abide any religious dissent ; and this gave rise to many 
conflicts, especially with the pope, at that time a temporal 
sovereign both at Rome and at Avignon, and as the head of 
('hristendom bound to interfere in the affairs of France. Louis 
XIV. ’s pride caused the first struggle, which turned exclusively 
upon questions of form, as in the affair of the Corsican Guard 
in 1662. The question of the right of resale (right of the Crown 
to the revenues of vacant abbeys and bishoprics), which touched 
the essential rights of .sovereignty, further inflamed the hostility 
Ixitwcen Innocent XL and Louis XIV. Conformably with the 
traditions of the administrative monarchy in 1673, the king 
wanted to extend to the new additions to the kingdom his 
rights of receiving the revenues of vacant bishoprics and making 
appointments to their benefices, including taking oaths of fidelity 
from the new incumbents. A protest raised by the bishops of 
Pamiers and Aleth, followed by the seizure of their revenues, 
provoked the intervention of Innocent XL in 1678 ; but the 
king was supported by the general assembly of the clergy, which 
declared that, with certain exceptions, the regale extended over 
the whole kingdom (1681). The pope ignored the decisions of 
the assembly ; so, dropping the regalcj the king demanded that, 
to obviate further conflict, the assembly should define the limits 
of the authority due respectively to the king, the Church and the 
pope. This was the object of the Declaration of the Four 
D0ciura~ Articles : the pope has no power in temporal matters ; 
tioaof general councils arc superior to the pope in spiritual 
the Four affairs ; the rules of the Church of France are inviolable; 
Articiee. decisions of the pope in matters of faith are only irre- 
vocable by consent of the Church. The French laity transferred 
to tht king' this quasi-divine authority, which became the political 
theory of the ancien rtgime ; and since the pope refused to submit, 
or to institute the new bishops, the Sorbonne was obliged to 
interfere. The affair of the “ diplomatic prerogatives,” when 
Louis XIV. was decidedly in the wrong, made relations even 
more strained (1687), and the idea of a schism was mooted wdth 
greater insistence than in i68j. The death of Innocent XI. in ! 
1689 allowed Louis XIV. to engage upon negotiations rendered 
imperative by his check in the affair of the Cologne bishopric, 
where his candidate was ousted by the pope’s. In 1693, under 
the pontificate of Innocent XJI., he went, like so many others, 
to Canossa. 

Recipient now of immense ecclesiastical revenues, which, 
owing to the number of vacant benefices, constituted a powerful 
engine of government, Louis XIV. had immense power over the 
French Church. Religion began to be identified with the state ; 
and the king combated lieresy and dissent, not only as a religious 
duty, but as a matter of political expediency, unity of faith 
being obviously condtTcive to unity of law. 

Richelieu having deprived the Protestants of all political 
guarantees for their liberty of conscience, an anti-Protestant 


party (directed by a cabal of religious devotees, the Compagnie 
du Saint Sacrement) determined to suppress it completely by 
conversions and by a jesuitical interpretation of the 
terms of the edict of Nantes. Louis XIV. made x/v.mai 
this impolitic policy his own. His passion for absolu- tbePro^ 
tism, a religious zeal that was the more active because 
it had to compensate for many affronts to public and private 
morals, the financial necessity of augmenting the free donations 
of the clerg5% and the political necessity of relying upon that body 
in his conflicts with the pope, led the king between 1661 and 
1685 to embark upon a double campaign of arbitrary proceedings 
with the object of nullifying th^" edict, conversions being procured 
either by force or by bribery. The promulgation and application 
of systematic measures from above had a response from below, 
from the corporation, the urban workshop, and the village street, 
which supported ecclesiastical and royal authority in its suppres- 
sion of heresy, and frequently even went further : individual 
and local fanaticism co-operating with the head of the state, 
the intendants, and the military and judiciary authorities. 
Protestants were successively removed from the states-general, 
the consulates, the town councils, and even from the humblest 
municipal offices ; they were deprived of the charge of their 
hospitals, their academies, llieir colleges and their schools, and 
were left to ignorance and poverty ; while the intolerance 
of the clergy united W’ith chicanery of procedure to invade 
their places of worship, insult their adherents, and put a stop 
to the practice of their ritual. Pellisson’s methods of conversion, 
considered too slow, were accelerated by the violent 
persecution of Louvois and by the king’s galleys, 
until the day came when Louis XJV., deceived by the the edict 
clergy, crowned his record of comply isant legal methods ^fNaatee 
by revoking the edict of Nantes. This was the signal 
for a Huguenot renaissance, and the Camisards of the Cevennes 
held the royal armies in check from 1 703 to 171 1. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, Louis X^\^ succeeded only too well, since 
Protestantism was reduced both numerically and intellectually. 
He never perceived how its loss threw France back a full 
centur}^ to the great profit of foreign nations; while neither 
did the Church perceive that she had been firing on her own 
troops. 

The same order of ideas produced the persecution of the 
Jansen ists, as much a political as a religious .sect. Founded 
by a bishop of Vpres on the doctrine of predestination, 
and growing by persecution, it had speedily recruited xiv. mud 
adherents among the disillusioned followers of the tbeJaa- 
Fronde, the Gallican clergy, the higher nobility, even 
at court, and more important still, among learned men and 
thinkers, such as the great Arnauld, Pascal and Racine. Pure 
and austere, it enjoined the strictest morals in the midst of 
corruption, and the most dignified self-respect in face of idolatrous 
serA’ility. Amid general silence it was a formidable and much 
dreaded body of opinion ; and in order to stifle it Louis XIV., 
the tool of his confessor, the Jesuit Le Tcllier, made use of his 
usual means. The nuns of Port Royal were in their turn sub- 
jected to persecution, which, after a truce between 1666 and 
1670, became aggravated by the affair of the regale, the bishops 
of Aleth and Pamiers being Jansenists. Port Royal was de- 
stroyed, the nuns dispersed, and the ashes of the dead scattered 
to the four winds. The bull Unigenitus launched by Pope 
Clement XL in 1713 against a Jansenist book by Father Quesnel 
rekindled a quarrel, the end of which Louis XIV. did not live to 
see, and which raged throughout the i8th century. 

Bossuet, Louis XIV. 's mouthpiece, triumphed in his turn over 
the quietism of Madame Guyon, a mystic who recognized 
neither definite dogmas nor formal prayers, but 
abandoned herself “to the torrent of the forces of 
God.” Fenelon, who in his Maximes des Saints had ubertina, 
given his adherence to her doctrine, was obliged to 
submit in 1699 ; but Bossuet could not make the spirit of 
authority prevail against the religious crijticism of a Richard 
Simon or the philosophical polemics of a Bayle. He might ' 
exile their persons ; but their doctrines, supported by the 
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soieiUiilc and philosophic work of Nowton and Leibnitz, were 
to triumph over Church and religion in the iSth century. 

The chaos of Uxe administrative system caused difficulties 
no great than those produced by opinions and creeds. 
Tiadatioiial rights, differences of language, provincial autonomy, 
eocMastical assemblies, parlements, governors, intendants — 
ves^es of the past, or promises for the future — all jostled 
against and thwarted each other. The central authority had not 
yet acquired a vigorous constitution, nor destroyed all the 
intermediary authorities. Colbert now offered his aid in making 
Louis XIV. the sole pivot of public life, as lie Imd akcady become 
the source of religious autliorit)-, thanks to the }csuiis at^d to. 
Boasuet. 

Colbert, an, agent of Le Tellier, the honest steward ol 
Mazatiiis dishonest fortunes, liad a future opened to him by 
the fall of FouqucL (i66j). Harsh and rough, he 
compelled admiration for Ins delight in work, his 
aptitude in disentangling adairs, his desire of continually aug- 
menting the wealth of tlie state, and his regard for the 
public, welfare without forgetting his own. Born in a draper's 
shop,, this great administrator always preserved its narrow 
lioriaonj, its iffiort-sighted imagination, its taste for detail, and the 
conceit of the parvenu ) while with his insinuating ways,, and 
knuwinfj better than Fouquet how to keep his distance, lie 
made himself indispensable by his savoir-faire and his readiness 
for every emergency. He gradually got everything into his 
control : fihance, industry^ commerce, the fine arts, tlie navy 
and colonies, the administration, even the fortifications, and — 
through his unule Pussort— the law, witlr all the profits attaching 
to its offices. 

His* fimt care was to restore the cxliaustcd resources of tlie 
country' and to re-establish order in finance. He began by 
measures of liquidation : the Chambre ardente of 
AAd fawners of the revenue, 

tirnmnoB, condemnation of Fouquet, and a revision of the 
funds.r Next, like a good man of business, Colbert 
determined that the state accounts should bo kept as accurately 
as tiiose of a shop ; but tlrough in this respect a great minister, 
he. was less so in his manner of levying, contributions. He 
kept to the old system of revenues from the demesne and from 
imposts that were reactionary in their effect, such as the ladle, 
akls^ salt- tax (gabelle) and custom.s ; only he managed them 
better. His forest laws have remained a model. He demanded 
less of the taUkf a direct impost, and more from indirect aids, 
of which he created tlic code — not, however, out of sympathy 
for the oornmon people, towards whom he was very harsh, but 
because these aiefs covered a greater area and brought in larger 
returns. He tried to import more metliod into the very unequal 
distribution of taxation, less brutality in collection, less confusion 
in the fiscal, macldne, and more uniformity in the matter of rights ; 
while he diminished tlie debts of the much-involved towns 
by putting them through the Ijankruptcy court. "^Ith revolu- 
tionary intentions as to reform, this only ended, after several 
years of normal budgets, in ultimate frustration. He could 
never moke the rights over tlie drink traffic unifonn and equal, 
nor restrict privi%es in the matter of the taille ; while he 
was soon much embarrassed, not only .by the . coalition of 
particular interests and local immunities, which made despotism 
acceptable by tempering it, but also by Louis XlV.’s two master- 
passions for conquest and for building. To his great chagrin 
he was obliged to begin borrowing again in 1672, and to have 
recourse to ‘‘ affaires extraordinaires ” ; and this brought him at 
last to lus grave. 

Order was for Colbert the prime condition of work. He 
desired all France to set to work as he did “ with a contented 
air and rubbing his. hands for joy ’’ ; but neither 
g^eral theories nor individual happiness preoccupied 
iaduMtry* his attention. He made economy truly political: 

that is to say, the prosperity of industry and commerce 
afforded him no other interest than tlvat of making the country 
wealthy and the state powerful. Louis XIV.’s aspirations 
towards iglory chimed in very well with the extremely positive 


views of his minister ; but here too Colbert was an innovator^ 
and an unsuccessful one., He wanted to give 1 Tth-century France 
fno modern and industrial chariicter which the New \^rld 
liad imprinted on. the maritimw states ; and he created industry 
on. a grand scale witii an energy of labour^ a prodigious genius 
for initiative and for organization ; while, in order to attract a 
foreign clientele, he imposed, upon it the habits of meticulous 
probity common to a nfiddle-class draper. But he maintained 
the legiskition of the Valois, who placed industry in a state of 
steict dependency on finance, and lie instituted a servitude of 
labour harder even than that of individuids ; his groat factories 
of soap, glass, lace, carpets and cloth had the same artificial 
life as* tliat of contemporary Russian industry, created and 
nourished by the state. It was theitfore necessary, in order to 
compensate for tlie fatal influence of servitude, that administrar 
live protection should be lavished without end upon the royal 
manufactures; moreover, in the course of its development, 
industry tm a grand scale encroached in many ways upon the 
resources of smaller industries. After Coll>ert’s day, when the 
crutches lent by pri\nlcge were removed, hLs achievements lost 
vigour ; industries that ministered tu luxury alone escaped 
decay ; the others became exhausted in struggling against the 
persistent md teasing opposition of the municipal bodies and 
the bourgeoisie — concefitefl, ignorant and terrified at any innova- 
tion —and ii^ainst Uie blind and intolerant policy of Louis XIV. 

Colbert, in common with aU his ceatury, believed that the 
true secret, of commerce and the indisputable proof of a. country’s 
prosperity was to sell as many of the products of 
national industry to the foreigner as possible,, wliile 
purchasing as little as possible. In order, to do this, tmmne. 
he sometimes figured as a free-trader and sometimes 
as a protectionist, but always in. a practical sense ; if he imposed 
prohibitive tariffs, in 1664 and 1667, be also opened the free 
ports of Marseilles and Dunkirk, and engineered the Canal du 
Midi, But commerce, like industry, was ruade U> rely only cm 
the instigation of the state, by the intervention of officials ; 
here, as througliout the national private initiative was 
kept in subjection and under suspicion. Once mure Coll>ert 
failed ; with regiu:d to irkternal affairs, he was unalile to unify 
weights and mca.Hurcs, or to suppress the nrnny custom-houses 
which made France into a miniature Europe ; nor could he in 
external affairs reform the consulates, of the Levant. He did 
not understand that, in order to purge the body of the nation 
from its traditions of routine, it would be .necessary to reawaken 
individual energy in France. He believ.ed that the state, or 
rather the bureaucracy, might bo the motive power of national 
activity. 

His colonial and maritime policy was the newest and most 
iruitiul part of his work. He wished to turn tlie eyes of con- 
temporary adventurous France towards her distant 
interests, the wars of religion having diverted he4; 
attention from them to the great profit of English caiomiea. 
and Dutch merchants. Here too he had no pre- 
conceived ideas ; tlie royal and monopolist companies were 
never for liim an end but a means ; and after much experimenting 
he at length attained success. In the course of twenty years 
he created many dependencies of France beyond sea. To her 
colonial empire in America he added the greater part of Santo 
Domingo, Tob^o and Dominica ; he restored Guiana ; prepared 
for the acquisition of Louisiana by supporting Cavelier de la 
SaUe ; extended tlie suzerainty of the king on the coast of Africa 
from the Buy of Arguin to the strores. ol Sierra. Leone, and 
instituted the first commercial relations with India. The 
population of the ArvtiUbes doubled ; that of Canada quintupled ; 
while if in 1672 at the time of the war with Holla^gl Louis XIV. 
had listened to him, Colbert would have sacrificed his pride to 
the acquisition of the rich, colonies of the Netherlands, in order 
to attach ^d defend these colonies Colbert created. a, navy which 
became his passion ; he took convicts to man the galleys in the 
Mediterranean, and for the fleet in the.AtJaaitic 1 ^ established 
the system of naval reserve, which still obtains. But, in the iSth 
centi^^ the monarchy, hypnotized by the. classical battlerfiekU 
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of Flanders end Itaiy^ madly squandered the fruits of Colbert’s 
work as so much material for barter and exchange. 

In the admiiustration^.the police and the*law, Colbert preserved i 
all the old machiner>', iuclui^ing the inheritance of office. In, 
carnmrt 8^^ cochfication of laws, made under the direction 
of his unde Pussort, he set aside the psKilcmcut of 
Mdmittia^ Park, and justice continued to be ill “administered 
and cruel The police, instituted in 1667 by l^a 
Reynie, became a public force independent of magistrates and 
under the direct orders of the ministers, making tlie arbitrary 
royal aifd ministerial authority absolute by means of kilres de 
cachet {q.v.\ which were very convenient for the government 
and v«yry tcrriiile for tlie individuals concerned. 

Provincial administration* was no longer modified ; it was 
regukrued. The intendant became the king’s factotum, not 
purchasing his office but liable to dismissal, the government’s 
oonfkiential agent and the real repository of royd authority, 
the governor being only for show (see Intendant). 

Colbert’s system went on workmg regularly up to the year 
1^75 ; from that time forward he was cruelly embarrassed 
for money, and, seeking new sources of revenue, 
subsidies from the assembly of the clergy. 
He did not succeed either in stemmii^ the tide of 
expense, nor in his administration, being in no way 
in advance of his age, and not perceiving that decisive reform 
could not be achieved by a government dealing with the nation 
as though it were inert and passive material, made to obey and to 
pay. Like a good Cartesian he conceived of the state as an 
immense machine, every portion of which should receive its 
impulse from outside— that is from him, Colbert Leibnitz had 
not yet taught tliat external movement is nothing, and inward 
spirit everything. As the minister of an ambitious and munifi- 
cent' king, Coll^rt was under the hard necessity of sacrificing 
everything to the wars- in Flanders and the pomp of VersaiDcs — 
a gulf whicli swallowed up all the country’s wealth; — and, 
amid a society which might be supposed submissively docile 
to tiw wishes of Louts XI V., he had to retain the most absurd 
financial laws, making the burden of taxation weigh heaviest 
on those who liad no oilier resources than their labour, whilst 
landed property fscajxid free of charge. Habitual privation 
during one year in every three drove the peasants to revolt : in 
Boulonnais, the Pyrenees, Vivarais, in Guyenne from 1670 
onwards aiKl in Brittany in 1675. Cruel meiins of repression 
assisted natural hardships and the cardiessness of tlte administra- 
thm ' m depopulating and laying waste the countryside ; while 
LoUls XlY.’s martial' and ostentatious policy was even more 
disastrous tJian pestilence and famine, when Louvois’ advice 
prevailed in council over that of Colbert, now embittered and 
desperate. The revocation oi the edict of Nantes vitiated 
through a fatal contradiction all the efforts of the latter to 
create new manufactures ; the country was impoverished for 
the benefit of the foreigner to such a point tliat economic condi- 
tions began to alarm those private persons most noted for their 
takiitS; their character, or their regard^ for the public welfare ; 
such as La Bruyere and Fwelon in 1692, Bois-Guillebert in 
1697 and Vauban in 1707, Tire movement attracted even 
the miniates, Boulainvilliers at their head, who caused the 
intendanis to make inquiry into the causes of this general 
ruin. There was a volume of attack upon Colbert ; but as the 
fundamental system remained unchanged, because reform would 
have necessitated an attack upon privilege and even upon the 
constitution of the monarchy, the evil only went on increasing. 
The^social condition of the time recalls that of present-day 
Morocco, in the high price of necessaries and the extortions of 
the financial authorities ; every man was either soldier, beggar 
(X smugglier. 

Under Pantchartrain,€hamillard and Uesmarets^ the ei^nses 
of the two wars of xfiSS and 1701 attained to nearly five milliards. 
In order to cover this recourse was had as usual, not to remedies, 
but to palliatives worse than the evil?: heavy usurious loans, 
debasement of the coinage, creation of stocks that were per- 
petually being converted, and ridiculous charges which the 
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bourgeois, sickened with officitddom, would endure no longer. 
Richelieu himself had hesitated to tax labour ; Louis XIV. trod 
the trade organizations under foot. It was necessary 
to have recourse to revolutionary measures, to direct to nvotu- 
taxation, ignoring all class distinction. In 1695 
graduated poll-tax was a veritable coup d\Hat against ®®®*®'*** 
privileged persons, who were equally brought under the tax ; 
in 1710 was added the tithe {dixiente), a tax upon income from 
all landed property. Money scarce, men too were lacking; 
the institution of the militia, the first germ of obligatory enlist- 
ment, was a no less important innovation. But these were only 
provisionary and desperate expedients, superposed upon the 
old routine, a further charge in addition to those already existing ; 
and this entirely mechanical system, destructive of private 
initiative and tlie very sources of public life, worked with diffi- 
culty even in time of peace. As Louis XIV. made war continually 
the result was the same as in Spain under Philip II. : depopula- 
tion and bankruptcy witliin the kingdom and the coalitions 
of Europe without. 

In 1660 France was predominant in Europe ; but she aroused 
no jealousy except in the house of Habsburg, enfeebled and 
divided against itself. It was sufficient to remain 
faithful to the practical policy of Henry IV., of 
Richelieu and of Mazarin: that of moderation vciLouikXlV, 
strength. This Louis XIV. very soon altered, while 
yet claiming to continue it ; he superseded it by one principle : 
that of replacing the proud tyranny of the Habsburgs of Spain by 
another. He claimed to lay down the law everywhere, in the 
preliminary negotiations between his ambassador and the 
Spanish ambassador in London, in tlie affair of the salute exacted 
from French vessels by the English, and in that of the Corsican 
guard in Rome ; white he proposed to become the head of the 
crusade against the Turks in the Mediterranean os in Hungary. 

The eclipse of tlie great idea of tlie balance of power in Europe 
was no sudden affair : the most flourishing years of the^ reign 
were still enlightened by it ; witness the repurchase of DuftkWt 
from Charles II. in i66a, the cession of the duchies of Bkt and 
of Lorraine and tlie war against Portugal. But soon the partial 
or total conquest of the Spanish inheritance proved “ the grandeur 
of his beginnings and Uie meanness uf his end.” Like Philip 
the Fair and like Richelieu, Louis XIV. sought support for his 
external policy in that public opinion which in internal matters 
he held so cheap; and he found equally devoted auxiliaries 
in the jurists of his parlements. 

It was thus tliat tlie first of his wars for the extension of 
frontiers began, tho War of Devolution. On the death of his 
father-in-law, Philip IV. of Spain, he transferred 
into the rcakn of politics a civil custom of inheritance 
prevailing in Brabant, and laid claim to Flanders in Mr. 
the name of his wife Maria Theresa. The Anglo-Dutch 
War (1665-1667), in which he was by way of supporting the 
UniUid Provinces without engaging his fleets retarded thk 
enterprise by a year. But after his mediation in the treaty of 
Breda (July 1667), when Hugues de Lionne, secretary of stato 
for foreign affairs, had isolated Spain, he substituted soldiers 
for the jurists and cannon for diploxnacy in the matter of the 
queen’s rights. 

The secretary of state for war, Midiel le Tellier, had organized 
his army ; and thanks to his great activity in reform, especially 
after tlie Fronde, Louis XI V, found himself in possession of an 
army that was well equipped, well clothed, weU provisioned, 
and very different from the rabble of the Thirty Years* War, 
fitted out by dishonest jobbing contractors, Severe discipline, 
suppression of fraudulent interference, furnishing of clothoa 
and equipment by the king, regulation of rank, among the 
officers, systematic revictualling of the army, settled means of 
manufacturing and furnishing arms and ammunition, placing 
of the army under the direct authority of the king, abolition o{’ 
great milit^ charges, subordination of the governors of strong*^ 
holds, control by the civil authority over §ie soldiers efferted 
by means of paymasters and commissaries of stores;; all this 
organization ot the royal army was the work of le TdUer« 
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His son, Francois Michel le Tellier, marquis de Louvois, had 
t)ne sole merit, that of being his father’s pupil. A parvenu of 
the middle classes, he was brutal in his treatment of the lower 
orders and a sycophant in his behaviour towards the powerful ; 
prodigiously active, ill-obeyed — ^as was the custom — but much 
dreaded. From 1677 onwards he did but finish perfecting Louis 
XIV.’s army in accordance with the suggestions left by his 
father, and made no fundamental changes : neither the definite 
abandonment of the feudal arrihe-ban and of recruiting — ^sources 
of disorder and insubordination — nor the creation of the militia, 
which allowed the nation to penetrate into all the ranks of the 
army, nor the adoption of the gun with the bayonet, — which 
was to become the ultima ratio of peoples as the cannon was that 
of sovereigns, — nor yet the uniform, intend^ to strengthen 
esprit de corps, were due to him. He maintained the institutions 
of the day, though seeking to diminish their abuse, and he 
perfected material details ; but misfortune would have it that 
instead of remaining a great military administrator he flattered 
Louis XIV. ’s megalomania, and thus caused his perdition. 

Under his orders Turenne conquered Flanders (June- August 
1667) ; and as the queen-mother of Spain would not give in, 
Cond6 occupied Franche Comt6 in fourteen days 
mWmfof But Europe rose up in wrath ; the 

ih§ Hmgut, United Provinces and England, jealous and disquieted 
by this near neighbourhood, formed with Sweden 
the triple alliance of the Hague (January 1668), ostensibly 
to offer their mediation, though in reality to prevent the 
occupation of the Netherlands. Following the advice of Colbert 
and de Lionne, Louis XIV. appeared to accede, and by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle he preserved his conquests in Flanders 
(May 1668). 

This peace was neither sufficient nor definite enough for Louis 
XIV. j and during four years he employed all his diplomacy 
^ isolate the republic of the United Provinces in 
Europe, os he had done for Spain. He wanted to ruin 
CiiMpeU^, this nation both in a military and an economic sense, 
in order to annex to French Flanders the rest of the 
Catholic Netherlands allotted to him by a secret treaty for parti- 
tioning the Spanish possessions, signed with his brother-in-law the 
emperor Leopold on the 19th of January 1668. Colbert — ^very 
envious of Holland’s wealth — prepared the finances, le Tellier 
the army and de Lionne the alliances. In vain did the grand- 
WmrwUh province of Holland, Jan de Witt, 

Moline. concessions of all kinds ; both England, bound 

by the secret treaty of Dover (January 1670), and 
France had need of this war. Avoiding the Spanish Nether- 
lands, Louis XIV. effected the passage of the Rhine in 
June 1672 ; and the disarmed United Provinces, which had on 
their side only Brandenburg and Spain, were occupied in a few 
days. The brothers de Witt, in consequence of their fresh offer 
to treat at any price, were assassinated ; .the broken dykes of 
Muiden arrested the victorious march of Cond6 and Turenne ; 
while the popular and military party, directed by the stadtholder 
William of Orange, took the upper hand and preached resistance 
to the death. “ The war is over,” said the new secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, Amauld de Pomponne ; but Louvois 
and Louis XIV. said no. The latter wished not only to take 
possession of the Netherlands, which were to be given up to him 
with half of the United Provinces and their colonial empire ; 
he wanted “ to play the Charlemagne,” to re-establish Catholicism 
in that country as Philip II. had formerly attempted to do, 
to occupy all the territory as far as the Lech, and to exact an 
annual oath of fealty. But the patriotism and the religious 
fanaticism of the Dutch revolted against this insupportable 
tyranny. Power had passed from the hands of the burghers 
of Amsterdam into those of William of Orange, who on the 30th 
Peace of August 1673, profiting by the arrest of the army 
yv//.*n- brought about by the inundation and by the fears of 
Europe, joined in a coalition with the emperor, the 
kmg of Spain, the duke of Lorraine, many of the 
princes of ‘th<5 Bdapire, and with England, now at last enlightened 
jui to the ppt^ects of Catholic restoration which Louis XIV. was 
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planning with Charles IL It was necessary to evacuate and 
then to settle with the United Provinces, and to turn against 
•'Spain. After fighting for five years against the whole of Europe 
by land and by sea, the efforts of Turenne, Cond6 and Duquesne 
culminated at Nijmwegen in fresh acquisitions (1678). Spain 
had to cedS to Louis XIV., Franche Comt6, Dunkirk and half 
of Flanders. This was another natural and glorious result 
of the treaty of the Pyrenees. The Spanish monarchy was 
disarmed. 

But Louis XIV. had already manifested that unmeasured 
and restless passion for glory, that claim to be the eicclusivc 
arbiter of western Europe, that blind and narrow 
insistence, which were to bear out his motto “ Seul 
conire tons” Whilst all Europe wras disarming he 
kept his troops, and used peace as a means of conquest. 
Under orders from Colbert de Croissy the jurists came upon the 
scene once more, and their unjust decrees were sustained by 
force of arms. The Chambres de Reunion sought for and joined 
to the kingdom those lands which were not actually dependent 
upon his new conquests, but which had formerly been so : such 
as Saarbriicken, Deux Fonts (Zweibriicken) and Montbeliard in 
1680, Strassburg and Casale in 1681. The power of the house 
of Habsburg was paralysed by an invasion of the Turks, and 
Ix)uis XIV. sent 35,000 men into Belgium ; while Luxemburg 
was occupied by Crequi and Vauban. The truce of Ratisbon 
(Regensburg) imposed upon Spain completed the work of the 
peace of Nijmwegen (1684) ; and thenceforward Louis XIV. ’s 
terrified allies avoided his clutches while making ready to fight 
him. 

This was the moment chosen by Louis XIV.’s implacable 
enemy, William of Orange, to resume the war. His surprise 
of Marshal Luxembourg near Mons, after the signature ^ 

of the peace of Nijmwegen, had proved that in his eyes Qraw» ** 
war was the basis of his authority in Holland and 
in Europe. His sole arm of support amidst all his allies was not 
the English monarchy, sold to Louis XIV., but Protestant 
England, jealous of France and uneasy about her independence. 
Being the husband of the duke of York’s daughter, he had an 
understanding in this country with Sunderland, Godolphin and 
Temple — a party whose success was retarded for several years 
by the intrigues of Shaftesbury. But Louis XIV. added mistake 
to mistake ; and the revocation of the edict of Nantes added 
religious hatreds to political jealousies. At the same time the 
Catholic powers responded by the league of Augsburg 
(July 1686) to his policy of unlimited aggrandisement. 

The unsuccessful attempts of Louis XIV. to force 
his partisan Cardinal Wilhelm Egon von Fiirstenberg (see 
FOrstenberg : House) into the electoral see of Cologne ; the 
bombardment of Genoa; the humiliation of the pope in Rome 
itself by the marquis de Lavardin ; the seizure of the Huguenot 
emigrants at Mannheim, and their imprisonment at Vincennes 
under pretext of a plot, precipitated the conflict. The question 
of the succession in the Palatinate, where Louis XIV. supported 
the claims of his sister-in-law the duchess of Orleans, gave the 
signal for a general war. The French armies devastated the 
Palatinate instead of attacking William of Orange in the Nether- 
lands, leaving him free to disembark at Torbay, usurp the throne 
of England, and construct the Grand Alliance of 1689. 

Far from reserving all his forces for an important struggle 
elsewhere, foreshadowed by the approaching death of Charles IL 
of Spain, Louis XIV., isolated in his turn, committed 
the error of Wasting it for a space of ten years in a 
war of conquest, by which he alienated all that remained Alliance. 
to him of European sympathy. The French armies, 
notwithstanding the disappearance of Conde ani Turenne, had 
still glorious days before them with Luxembourg at Fleurus, at 
Steenkirk and at Neerwinden (1690-1693), and with Catinat 
in Piedmont, at Staffarda, and at Marsaglia ; but these successes 
alternated with reverses. Tourville’s fleet, victorious at Beachy 
Head, came to grief at La Hogue (1692)7 and though the ex- 
peditions to Ireland in favour of James II. were unsuccessful, 
thanks to the Huguenot Schomberg, Jean Bart and Duguay- 
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Trouin ruined Anglo-Dutch maritime commerce. Louis XIV. 
assisted in person at the sieges of Mons and Namur, operations* 
for which he had a liking, because, like Louvois, who died in 
1691, he thought little of the French soldiery in the open field. 
After three years of strife, ruinous to both sides, he nAde the first 
overtures of peace, thus marking amepoch in his foreign policy ; 
though William took no unfair advan 4 age of this, remaining 
content with the restitution of places taken by the Chamhres de 
RcunioUj except Strassburg, with a frontier-line of fortified 
• places for the Dutch, and with the official deposition 
^yawUk Stuarts. But the treaty of Ryswick (1697) 

marked the condemnation of the policy pursued 
since that of Nijmwegen. While signing this peace Louis XIV. 
was only thinking of the succession in Spain. By partitioning 
her in ad\ ance with the other strong powers, England and 
Holland, by means of the treaties of the Hague and of l^ondon 
(1698-1699), —as he had formerly done with the emperor in 
1668, — he seemed at first to wish for a pacific solutionof the eternal 
conflict between the Habsburgs and the Bourbons^nd to restrict 
himself to the perfecting of his natural frontiers ; but on the 
death of Charles II. of Spain (1700) he claimed everv'thing in 
favour of his grandson, the duke of Anjou, now appointed 
universal heir, though risking the loss of all by once more letting 
himself fall into imprudent and provocative action in the dynastic 
interest. 

English public opinion, desirous of peace, had forced William 
III. to recognize l^hilip V. of Spain ; but Louis XIV. ’s mainten- 
Warofthe eventual right of his grandson to the crown 

Spaninh of France, and the expulsion of the Dutch, who had 
Success not recognized Philip V., from the Barrier towns, 
brought about the Grand Alliance of 1701 between 
the maritime Powers and the court of Vienna, desirous of parti- 
tioning the inheritance of Charles II. The recognition of the Old 
I’rctender as James III., king of ICngland, was only a response 
to the Grand Alliance, but it drew the Engdish lories into an 
inevitable war. Despite the death of William III. (March 19, 
1702) his policy triumphed, and in this war, the longest in the 
reign, it was the names of the enemy's generals, Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, Mazarin’s grand-nephew, and tlie duke of Marlborough, 
which sounded in the car, instead of Conde, Turenne and 
Luxembourg. Although during the first campaigns (1701-1703) 
in Italy, in Germany and in the Netherlands success was equally 
balanced, the successors of \'illars — thanks to the treason of the 
duke of Savoy — were defeated at Hochstadt and Landau, and 
were reduced to the defensive (1704). In 1706 the defeats at 
Ramillies and Turin led to the evacuation of the Netherlands 
and Italy, and endangered the safety of Dauphine. In 1708 
Louis XiV. by a supreme effort was still able to maintain his 
armies ; but the rout at Oudenarde, due to the misunderstanding 
between the duke of burgundy and Venddme, left the northern 
frontier exposed, and the cannons of the Dutch were heard at 
Marly. Louis XIV. had to humble himself to the extent of asking 
th(^ Dutch for peace ; but they forgot the lesson of 1673, and 
revolted by their demands at the Hague, he made a last appeal 
to arms and to the patriotism of his subjects at Malplaquet 
(September 1709). After this came invasion. Nature herself 
conspircfl with the enemy in the disastrous winter of 1709. 

What saved Louis XIV. was not merely his noble constancy of 
resolve, the firmness of the marquis de forcy, secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, the victory of Vendome at Villaviciosa, nor 
the loyalty of his people. The interruption of the conferences 
at ftertruydenbe/ g having obliged the Whigs and Marlborough to 
resign their power into the hands of the Tories, now sick of war, 
the death of the em])eror jo-^eph I. (April 17 ii), which risked 
the reconstruction of Charles V.’s colossal and unwieldy monarchy 
upon the shoulders of the archduke Charles, and Marshal Villars’ 
famous victory of Denain (July 1712) combined to render possible 
the treaties of Utrecht, Rastatt and Baden (1713-1714). 
gavejtiily and the Netherlands to the Habsburgs, 
/rw! Spain and her colonies to the Bourbons, the places on 
the coast and the colonial commerce to England (who 
had the lion’s shareL and a royal crown tj the duke of Savoy 


and the elector of Brandenburg. The peace of Utrecht was to 
France what the peace of Westphalia had been to Austria, and 
curtailed the former acquisitions of Louis XIV. 

The ageing of the great king was betrayed not only by 
fortune of war in the hands of Villeroy, la Feuilladc, or Marsin ; 
disgrace and misery at home were worse than defeat. BadH 
By the strange and successive deaths of the Grand LouIm 

Dauphin (1711), the duke and duchess of Burgundy XIV.*m 

(1712) — who had been the only joy of the old monarch 
— and of his two grandsons (17 12-17 14), seemed as though his 
whole family were involved under the same curse. The court, 
whose sentimental history has been related by Madame de la 
Fayette, its official splendours by Loret, and its intrigues by the 
due de Saint-Simon, now resomblod an infirmary of morose 
invalids, presided over by Louis XIV.’s elderly wife, Madame 
de Maintenon, under the domination of the Jesuit le Tellicr. 
Neither was it merely the clamours of the people that arose against 
the monarch. All the more remarkable spirits of the time, like 
propdicts in Israel, denounced a tyranny which put Cluimillart 
at the head of the finances because he played billiards well, and 
Villeroy in command of the armies although he was utterly 
untrustworthy ; which sent the “ patriot ” Van ban into disgrace, 
banished from the court Catinat, the Pere la Pensee, “ exiled ” 
to Cambrai the too clear sighted Fenelon, and suspected Racine 
of Jansenism and La Fontaine of independence. 

Disease and famine ; crushing imposts and extortions ; 
official debasement of the currency ; bankruptcy ; state prisons ; 
religious and political inquisition ; suppression of all institutions 
for the safe-guarding of rights ; tyranny by the intendants ; 
royal, feudal and clerical oppression burdening every faculty 
and every necessary of life ; “ monstrous and incurable luxury ” ; 
the horrible drama of poison ; the twofold adultery of Madame de 
Montespiin; and the narrow bigotry of Madame de Maintenon — 
all concurred to make the end of the reign a sad contrast with the 
splendour of its beginning. When reading Moliere and Racine, 
Bossuet and Fenelon, the campaigns of Turenne, or Colbert’s 
ordinances ; when enumerating the countless literary and 
scientific institutions of the great century ; when considering the 
port of Brest, the Canal du Midi, Pcrrault’s colonnade of the 
Louvre, Mansart's Invalides and the pala(,X‘ of Versailles, and 
Vauban's fine fortifications admiration is kindled for the 
radiant splendour of Louis XIW’s period. But the art and 
literature expressed by the genius of the masters, reflected in tlie 
tastes of society, and to be taken by Europe as a model throughout 
a whole century, are no criterion of the social and political order 
of the day. They were but a magnificent drapery of pomp and 
glory thrown across a background of poverty, ignorance, super- 
stition, hypocrisy and cruelty ; remove it, and reality appears in 
all its brutal and sinister nudity. The corpse of Louis XIV., 
left to serv’ants for disposal, and saluted all along the road to 
Saint Denis by the curses of a noisy crowd sitting in the cabarets, 
celebrating his death by drinking more than their fill as a com- 
pensation for having suffered too much from hunger during his 
lifetime — such was the coarse but sincere epitaph which popular 
opinion placed on the tomb of the ” Grand Monarque.” The 
nation, restive under his now broken yoke, received with a 
joyous anticipation, which the future was to discount, the royal 
infant whom they called Louis the Well-beloved, and whose 
funeral sixty years later was to be greeted with the same proofs 
of disillusionment. 

The death of Louis XIV. closed a great era of French history ; 
the 1 8th century opens upon a crisis for the monarchy. From 
1715 to 1723 came the reaction of the Regency, with its cbarmctar 
marvellous effrontery, innovating spirit and frivolous of the 
immorality. From 1723 to 1743 came the mealy- 
mouthed despotism of Cardinal Fleury, and liis 
apathetic policy within and without the kingdom. From 1743, 
to 1774 came the personal rule of Louis XV., when all the different 
powers were in conflict — the bishops and parlement quarrelling^ 
the government fighting against the clergy and the magistracy^ 
and public opinion in decked opposition to the state. Till at. 
last, from 1774 to 1789, came Louis XVI. with his honest illusionSj^ 
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hts moral pusillanimity and his intellectual impotence, to 
aggravate still further the accumulated errors of jigcs and to 
prgiare for the inevitable Revolution. 

The i8th centurj^, like the 17th, opened with a political 
eaup d'etat. Louis XV. was five years old, and the duke of 
Orleans held the regency. But Louis XTV. had in his 
Rtgency will delegated all the power of the government to a 
( 17 /j. council on which the duke of Maine, his legitimated 
son, had the first, but Madame de Maintenon and the 
Jesuits the prcdf)minant place. This collective administration, 
desigrrod to cripple the action of the regent, encountered a two- 
fold opposition from the nobles and the parlemcnt ; but on the 
2nd of September 171^ the emancipated parlement set aside 
the will in favour of the duke of Orleans, who thus together 
with the title of regent had all the real power. He therefore 
reinstituted the parlement in its ancient riglit of remon.strancc 
(suspended since the declarations of 1667 and 1673), and handed 
over ministerial power to the nobility, replacing the secretaries 
of state by six councils composed in part of great nobles, on the 
advice of the famous due de Saint-Simon. The due de Noailles, 
president of the council of finance, had the direction of this 
‘‘ Polysynodre.” 

The duke of Orleans, son of the princess palatine and Louis 
XTV.’s brother, posse.sscd many gift.s — courage, intelligence 
and agility of mind—but he lacked the one gift of 
OriMat! these to good advantage, 'llie political crisis 

that had placed him in power had not put an end to 
the financial crisis, and this, it was hoped, might be effected by 
substituting partial and petty bankruptcies for the general 
bankruptcy cynically advocated by Saint-Simon. The reduction 
of the royal revenues did not suffice to fill the trcasujy ; while 
the establishment of a chamber of justice (March 1716) had no 
other result than that of demoraliziug the great lords and ladies 
already mad for pleasure, by bringing them into contact with 
the farmers of the revenue who purchased impunity from them. 
A very clever Scotch adventurer named John Law (q.v.) now 
offered his assistance in dealing with the enormous del^ of more 
than three milliards, and in providing the treasury. Being well 
acquainted with the mechanism of banking, he had adopted 
views as to cash, credit and the circulation of values which 
contained an admixture of truth and falsehood. Authorized 
after many difficulties to organize a private bank of deposit and 
account, which being well conceived prospered and revived 
commerce, Law proposed to lighten the treasury by the profits 
accruing to a great maritime and colonial company. Payment 
for the shares in this new Company of the West, with a capital 
of a hundred millions, was to be made in credit notes upon the 
government, converted into 4% stock. These aggregated 
funds, needed to supply the immense and fertile vttiley of the 
Mississippi, and the annuities of the treasury destined to pay 
for the shares, were non-transferablc. Law's idea was to ask the 
bank for the floating capital neceSsaryj so that the bank and the 
Company of the West were to be supplementary to each other ; 
this is what was called Law's system. After fhe chancellor 
D'Aguesseau and the due de Noailles had been replaced by 
D’Argenson alone, and after the lit de justice of the 26th of 
August 1718 had deprived the parlement, hostile to Law, of the 
authority left to it, the bank became royal and the Company 
of the West universal. But the royal baiik, as a state establish- 
ment, asked for compulsory privilege to increase the emission 
of Its credit notes, and that they ^ould receive a premium upon 
all metallic specie. The Company of the Indies became the 
grantee for the farming of tobacco, the coinage of metals, and 
farming in general ; .and in order to procure funds it multiplied 
the output of shares, which were adroitly launched and became 
more and more sought for on the exchange in the rue Quin- 
campoix. I'his soon caused a frenzy of stock- jobbing, which 
disturbed the stability of private fortunes and social positions, 
and depraved customs and manners with the seductive motion 
af easily obtained riches. The norhination of Law to the con- 
ttbller-generalship, re-established for his'bend^t on the resignation 
df D*^Argenson (January 5, 1720), let loose s?till wilder speculation; 


till the day came when he could no longer fare the terrible 
Mifficulty of meeting both private irredeemable shares with a 
variable return, and the credit notes redeemable at sight and 
guaranteed ^bv the state. Gold and silver were proscribed ; 
the bank and the company were joined in one ; the credit notes 
and the shares were assimilated. But credit cannot com- 
manded cither by violfence or by expedients ; between July 
and September 1720 came the suspension of payment^ the 
flight of Law, and the disastrous liquidation which proved once 
again that respect for the state’s obligations had not yet entered 
into the law of public finance. 

Reaction on a no less extensive scale characterized foreign 
policy during the Regency. A clO^c alliance between France 
and her ancient enemies, England and Holland, was 
concluded and maintained from 1717 to 1730 : Irance, Anglo- 
after thirty years of fighting, between two periods of iintch 
bankruptcy ; Holland reinstalled in her commercial ^tiimnoe. 
position ; and England, seeing before her the beginning of her 
empire over the seas — all three had an interest in peace. On the 
other hand, peace was imperilled by Philip V. of Spain and by 
the emperor (who had accepted the portiem assigned to them 
by the treat)^ of Utrecht, while claiming the whole), by Savoy 
and Brandenburg (who had profited too much by European 
conflicts not to desire their perpetuation), by the crisis from 
which the maritime powers of the Baltic were suffering, and by 
the Turks on the Danuhe. The dream of Cardinal Alberoni, 
Philip V.’s minister, was to set fire to all this inflammable 
I material m order to unatch therefrom a crown of some sort to 
satisfy the maternal greed of Elizabeth Famese ; and this he 
might Itave attamecl by the oocupation of Sardinia and the 
expedition to Sicily (i7T7-r7t8), if Dubois, a priest without a 
religion, a greedy parvenu and a diplomatist of second rank, 
though tenacious and fufl of resources as a minister, had not 
placed his ccmimon sense at the cHsposal of the regent’s interests 
and those of European peace. He sipicd the triple alliance at 
the Hague, succeeding with the assistance of Stanhope, the 
Englisirminlster, in engaging the emperor therein, after attempt- 
ing this for a year and a half. Whilst the Spanish fleet was 
destroyed before Syracuse by Admiral Byng, the intrigue of 
the Spanish ambassador Cellamare with the duke of Maine to 
exclude the family of Orleaiis from the -succession on Louis XV.'s 
death was discovered and repressed; and Marshal Berwick 
burned the dockyards at Pasajes in Spam. Alberoni’s dream 
was shattered by the treaty of !^ndon in 1720. 

'Seized in bis turn with a longing for the cardinal’s hat, Dubois 
paid for it by the ‘registering of the bull Vnigntiius and by the 
persecution of the Jansemsts which the regent had stopped. 
After the majorily of Louis XV. had been proclaimed on the i6th 
of February 1723, Dubois was the first to depart ; and four 
months after his disappearance the duke of Orleans^ exhausted 
by his excesses, carried with him into the grave that spirit of 
reform which he had compromised by his frivolous voluptuous- 
ness (December 2, 1723). 

The Regency had been the making of the house of Orleans ; 
thenceforward the question was how to humble it, and the due 
de Bourbon, now prime minister— a great-grandson 
of the great Cond6, but a narrow-minded man of of the 
limited intelligence, led by a worthless woman — ductio 
set himself to do so. Tbe marquise de Prie was the ®®"'**** 
first of a series of publicly recognized mistresses ; from rj 2 ^ 
to 1726 she directed forcim policy and internal affairs des]jite 
the king’s majority, moved alwa)^ more by a spirit of vengeance 
than by ambition. This sad pair were dominated by the s<ilf- 
interested and continual fear of becoming subject to the son of 
the Regent, whom they detested ; but danger came upon them 
from elsewhere. They found standiijg in their way the very 
man who had been the author of thdr fortunes, Louis 
tutor, uneasy in the exercise nf a veiled authority ; for the 
churchman Fleury knew how to wait, on condition of ultinowt^y 
attaining bis end. Neither the festivities given at Chantilly 
in honour of the king, nor the dismissal (despite the most solemn 
promises) of the ■Spanish infanta, vffio had been betrothM 
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to Louis XV., mor yd: ibe young king’s -marriage -to Maria 
Leszczytiska (1725)-^ marriage neg< 5 tiatcd by the raarqirfe 
de Vrk in order to Imr the throne from the Orleans family— 
could alienate the sovereign from his old master. The irritation 
kept up by the agents of Philip V., mcensed by this .affront, 
and the discontent aroused by the institutions of th&^omgimiHenpe 
and the militia, by the re-establishnjent of the feudal tax on 
Louis XV.’s joyful accessioii, and by the resumption of a persecu- 
tion of the Protestants and the Jansenwts which -had apparently 
died^ut, were cleverly exploited by Meury ■; and a last ill-timed 
attempt the queen to separate the king from him brought 
about the fall of the due de Bourbon, very opportunely for 
France, in June 1756. « 

From the hands of his unthinking pupil Fleury eventually 
received the supreme direction of affairs, which he retained for 
CtrdiaMi seventeen years. He was aged seventy-two when 
Fleury, he thus obtained the power -which had been his un- 
1726 - measured though not ill-calculated ambition. Soft- 
1743 . spoken and polite, crafty and suspicious, he was 
pacific by temperament and therefore allowed politics to slumber. 
His turn for economics made Orry,^ the controller-general of 
finance, for long his essential partner. The latter laboured at 
re-establishing order in fiscal affairs ; and various -measures 
like the impost of the dtxieme upon all property save that of the 
clergy, together with the end of the com famine, sufliced to 
restore a certain amount of well-being. Religious peace was 
more difficult to secure ; in fact politico-religious quarrels 
dominated all the 'mternal policy of the kingdom during forty 
years, and gradually compromised the royal authority. The 
Jesuits, returned to power in 1723 with the due de Bourbon 
and in T726 with Fleury, rekindled the old strife regarding the 
bull Uni^eviius in opposition to the Galileans and the Jansenisis. 
The retractation imposed upon Cardinal de Noailles, and bis 
replacement in the archbishopric of Paris by Vintimille, an 
unequivocal Molinist, excited among the populace a very 
violent agitation against the court of Rome and the Jesuits, 
the prelude to a united Fronde of the ‘Sofbonne and the parlemenl. 
Fleury found no other remedy for this agitation — in which 
appeal was made even to miracles— than de justice -and hHtres 
dc rachci ; Jansenism remained a potent source of trouble 
within the heart of Catholicism. 

Tbki worn-out septuagenarian, who priced rest al>ove«vcTy- 
’thing, 'imported into foreign -policy the -same mania for economy 
and the same slorfh in -action. He naturally adopted 
ftuSSn* reconciling Louis XW.^s dcBcendante, 

"who 'had rill 'been embroiled ^ever since 'the Polish 
rnarriage. He succeeded in this by -playing very 
adroitly on the ambition of Flixabeth Famese and ber husband 
Philip V., who was to reign in Trance notwithstanding 
any renunciation thait might have taken -place. Despite 
the birth of a dauphin (Septerriber 1725?), which cut short the 
Spanish intrigues, the reconciliation was a 'lasting one -(treaty of 
Seville) ; it led to common action in Italy,- and to the installation 
of Spanish royalties at Parma, Piacenm, and -soon after at 
Naples. Fleury, supported by the English •Hanoverian alliance, 
to which he sacrificed the French navy, cibliged the 'emperor 
Chaales VT. to sacrifice the trade of the Austrian Netherlands to 
the maritime powers 'and 'Central Jtaly to the (Bourbons, in 
order to gain recognition for his Pragmatic Sanction. The 
question of the succession in Trance lay dormant until the -end 
of the century, and Fleury thought he 'had definitely obtained 
•peace in the treaty of Vienna 

The war of the ‘Pdlish succession -proved 'him to have been 
deceived. On the death of 'Augustus 11 . of Saxony, king of 
Poland, Louis XV.^s father-in-law had been proclaimed king by 
the Pdli^h diet. This •was an ephemeral success, ill-prepared 
and dbtained by tclking -a sudden advantage of Trational senti- 
ment ; it was soon followed by a check, owing to a Russian and 

1 Jmn Qury Louis Orry .de Fulvy (1703-1751), /oouasel to the 
.pariemeatan a72ft,iatendantof finances in 1737, founded atTincennes 
the manufactory of porcelain which was bought in 1750 'by the 
farmers general and* transferred to Sevres. 


German .coalition and the baseness of Cardinal Fleur)% who, in 
-order to ovoid intervcniiag, pretended to tremble befoce um 
Imaginary' threat of reprisals on the part of [England. 

But Chouveiin^ the keepesr of the seals, supported by poUeb 
public opinion, avenged on the Rjliine and tlie Potbe:S«MM- 
unlucky heroism of the comte dc Plcto at Danzig,^ 
vanished dream of the queen, the bmakien word of Louis 
KV., and the treacherous abandonment of Poland. Fleury never 
forgave him for this : Chauvelin had checkmated him with -war ; 
he checkmated Chauvelin -with peace, and hastened to repkbce 
Marshals Berwick and Villars by diplomatisfts. The third 
treaty of Vienna (1738), the reward of so m-uch -effort, would only 
Imve claimed for France the little duchy of Bar, ihad not Chauvelm 
forced Louis XV. to obtain Lorrome for his fatherrinilaw— still 
hoping for the reversion of the crown ; but Flciiry thus rtmdered 
imposriWe any influence the .queen, and ihedd Stanislaus at 
his mercy. In order to avenge himself upon Qiauvelm he 
sacrificed him to the cabinets of Vienna and London, -aliumed 
at seeing him revive the national tradition in Italy. 

Fleury hardly bad time to .bareathe before ii laew conflagration 
broke out in the -east. The Russian empress Anne and the 
emperor Charles VI. had planned to begin diamember- 
ing the Turkish empire. More fortunate than Pl^lo, 

Villcneuve, the French ambassador at Constantinople, queutHm* 
endeavoirred to postpone this eiveiit, .and was well 
supported ; he revived the courage of the Turks .anzd provided 
them with arms, ll-wtuks to the comte de Bomacvol one 
of those adventurers of lugh renown whose influence in Europe 
during the finst half of the eiglitoenth century .is one of lie 
most piquant features of that period. The peace of Belgrade 
(September 1739) was, by hs renewal of the capitulations, a 
great material success for France, and a great moral victory by 
the rebuff to Austria and Russia. 

France had become once more the arbiter of Europe, when 
the death of the emperor Charles VI. in i74oiopened up a mew 
period of wars and misfortunes for Europe and for wqrof^be 
the pacific Fleury. Every one had signed Ciarlcs VI.^s Am&Mma 
Pragmatic Sanction, proclaiming the succBision’^rif^-s»««»^ 
of his daughter, the archduchess 34 aria Tftieresa ; bnt 
on his death there was a general renunoiation of signatures 
and an attempt to divide 'the heritage. The safety of the 
house of Austria depended on the ixlthrude of France ; for 
Austria could no longer iharm her. Fleury *8 inclination ^was 
not to -mifluse France’s traditional .policy by (exaggerating it, 
but to respect his -sworn word ; he tktred not press Bis Qpinian, 
however, and yielded to the fiery impatience uf young hotiheads 
like the 'two Belle-Isles, and of all those who, infatuartied by 
Frederick II., felt sick of doing nothing at VersoiHfis land were 
backed up by Louis XV.’s bellicose mistresses. ^ had to 
•experience the repeated defections -of Frederick II. in his own 
interests, and the precipitate retreat from Bohemia. He bad to 
humble himself before Austria and -the whole of Europe ; and it 
was high time for Fleury, now fallen into .second childhood, to 
vanish from the scene (January 1743). 

Louis XV. was at last to become his awn <pyime minister 
and to reign alone ; but in reality he was (more lemhanpaased 
■than pleased by the responsibility iincuiribent upon liim. 

He therefore retained the persons who had ioomposed 
Fleury’s staff ; though instead df being led: by la single Loaiexv, 
one of them, he fell into the Bonds of several, in«ho 
disputed among themiselves for Ahe asrendaxiGy': iMauTOf^, 
incomparable in little things, but neglectful of 'political ^affairs ; 
D’Argenson, Bold, and strongly attached tolus work as minister 

Louis Robert Hippolyto deBr 6 han, comte dc.Pl 61 o .(z 699 ^i 7 M)» 
a Breton by birth, originally a soldier, was at the time ol the siege 
of Danzig French ambassador to Denmark. Enraged at .the -return 
to Copeilhagen, without having done anything, of tiie -French torce 
sent to he^ StanisUans, he himself led it back to Danzig and fellinjan 
■attack .on the RussianB on the .ayth of May 4734. Pl^lo was a^poet 
•cif considerable charm, and weU-read both in science and literatnie. 

Sec Marquis de Br6han, Le Comte de (Nantes, 1874) '* 

Rftthcry, Le Ctmte ‘dt PlHo fPanPis, Iflyd) ; and P. 
hettewynski^ed ledroisiime traiti de Vimne (Haris, trSafi). 
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of war ; and the cardinal de Tencin, a frivolous and worldly 
pnest. Old Marshal de Noailles tried to incite Louis XV. to 
take his kingship in earnest, thinking to cure him by war of his 
effeminate passions ; and, in the spring of 1744, the king’s 
grave illness at Metz gave a momentary hope of reconciliation 
between him and the deserted queen. But the due de Richelieu, 
a roue who had joined hands with the sisters of the house of 
Nesle and was jealous of Marshal de Noailles, soon regained 
his lost ground ; and, under the influence of this panderer to 
his pleasures, Louis XV. settled down into a life of vice. Holding 
aloof from active affairs, he tried to relieve the incurable boredom 
of satiety in the violent exercise of hunting, in supper-parties 
with his intimates, and in spicy indiscretions. Brought up 
religiously and to shun the society of women, his first experiences 
in adultery had been made with many scruples and intermittently. 
Little by little, however, jealous of power, yet incapable of 
exercising it to any purpose, he sank into a sensuality which 
became utterly shameless under the influence of his chief mistress 
the duchesse de Chatcauroux. 

Hardly had a catastrophe snatched her away in the zenith 
of her power when complete corruption and the flagrant triumph 
of egoism supervened with the accession to power of 
marquise de Pompadour, and for nearly twenty 
^oar. years (1745-1764) the whims and caprices of this 
little bourgeohe ruled the realm. A prime minister 
in petticoats, she had her political system : reversed the time- 
honoured alliances of France, appointed or disgraced ministers, 
directed fleets and armies, concluded treaties, and failed in all 
her enterprises ! She was the queen of fashion in a society 
where corruption blossomed luxuriantly and exquisitely, and 
in a century of wit hers was second to none. Amidst this 
extraordinary instability, when everything was at the mercy 
of a secret thought of the master, the mistress alone held lasting 
sway ; in a reign of all-pervading satiety and tedium, she 
managed to remain indispensable and bewitching to the day 
of her death. 

Meanwhile the War of the Austrian Succession broke out 
again, and never had secretary of state more intricate questions 
to solve than had D’Argenson. In the attempt 
to make a stage-emperor of Charles Albert of Bavaria, 
Chmp0ii9, defeat was incurred at Dcttingcn, and the French 
were driven back on the Rhine (1743). The Bavarian 
dream dissipated, victories gained in Flanders by Marshal Saxe, 
auiother adventurer of genius, at Fontenoy, Raucoux and 
lawfeld (t 745”I 747), were hailed with joy as continuing those 
of Louis XIV. ; even though they resulted in the loss of Germany 
and the doubling of English armaments. The “ disinterested ” 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (October 1748) had no effectual. result 
otlicr than that of destroying in Germany, and for the benefit 
<rf Prussia, a balance of power that had yet to be secured in 
Italy, despite the establishment of the Spanish prince Philip at 
l^arma. France, meanwhile, was beaten at sea by England, 
Maria Theresa’s sole ally. While founding her colojiial empire 
England had come into collision with France ; .and the rivalry 
of the Hundred Years’ War had immediately sprung up again 
between the two countries. Engaged already in both Canada 
and in India (where Duplcix was founding an empire with a 
mere handful of men), it was to France’s interest not to become 
involved in war upon the Rhine, thus falling into England’s 
continental trap. She did fall into it, however : for the sake of 
conquering Silesia for the king of Prussia, Canada was left exposed 
by Ae capture of Cape Breton ; while in order to restore this 
•ame Silesia to Maria Theresa, Canada was lost and with it India. 

France had worked for the king of Prussia from 1740 to 
1748; now it was Maria Theresa’s game that was played in 
n»S»v$a Seven Years’ War. In 1755, the English having 
inade a sudden attack upon the French at sea, and 
w«r, Frederick 11. having by a fresh volte-face passed into 

ffWj? alliance with Great Britain, Louis XV. ’s government 

accepted an alliance with Maria Theresa in the treitty 
oltlie ist of May 1756. Instead of remaining upon the defensive 
in this continental war — merely accessory as it was — ^he made 


it his chief affair, and placed himself under the petticoat govern- 
iipent of three women, Mrfria Theresa, Elizabeth of Russia and the 
marquise de Pompadour. This error — the worst of all — ^laid the 
foundations of the Prussian and British empires. By three 
battles, vicU'ries for the enemies of France — ^Rossbach in 
Germany, 1757, Plassey in India, 1757, and Quebec in Canada, 
1759 (owing to the recal} of Dupleix, who was not bringing in 
large enough dividends to the Company of the Indies, and to 
the abandonment of Montcalm, who could not interest any one 
in “ a few acres of snow ”), the expansion of Prussia was assured, 
and the British relieved of French rivalry in tlie expansion of 
their empire in India and on the North American continent. 

Owing to the blindness of Louis XV. and the vanity of the 
favourite, the treaties of Paris and Hiibertusburg (1763) once 
more proved the French splendid in their conceptions, 
but deficient in action. Moreover, Choiseul, secretary Paris and 
of state for foreign affairs since 1758, made out of this Hubertus- 
deceptive Austrian alliance a system which put the 
finishing touch to disaster ; and after having thrown away 
everything to satisfy Maria Theresa’s hatred of Frederick II., 
the reconciliation between these two irreconcilable Germans at 
Noissc and at Neustadt (1769 1770) was witnessed by France, 
to the prejudice of Poland, one of her most ancient adherents. 
The expedient of the Family Compact, concluded with Spain 
in 1761 — with a view to taking vengeance upon England, whose 
fleets were a continual thorn in the side to France — served only 
to involve Spain herself in misfortune. Choiseul, who at least 
had a policy that was sometimes in the right, and who was very 
anxious to carry it out, then realized that the real quarrel had 
to be settled with England. Amid the anguish of defeat and of 
approaching ruin, he had an acute sense of the actualities of 
the case, and from 1763 to 1766 devoted himself passionately 
to the reconstruction of the navy. To compensate for the loss 
of the colonies he annexed Lorraine (1766), and by the acquisition 
of Corsica in 1768 he gave France an intermediary position in 
the Mediterranean, between friendly Spain and Italy, looking 
forward to the time when it should become a stepping-stone to 
Africa. 

But Louis XV. had two policies. The incoherent efforts 
w^hich he made to repair by the secret diplomacy of tlie comte 
de Broglie the evils caused by his official policy only 
aggravated his shortcomings and betrayed his weak- 
ness. The contradictory intrigues of the king’s oVpoiaad. 
secret proceedings in the candidature of Prince Xavier, 
the dauphine’s brother, and the patriotic efforts of the confedera- 
tion of Bar, contributed to bring about the Polish crisis which 
the partition of 1772 resolved in favour of Frederick II.; and 
the Turks were in their turn dragged into the same disastrous 
affair. Of the old allies of France, Choiseul preserved at least 
Sweden by the coup d'kat of Gustavus III. ; but instead of being 
as formerly the centre of great affairs, the cabinet of "Versailles 
lost all its credit, and only exhibited before the eyes of con- 
temptuous Europe France’s extreme state of decay. 

The nation felt this humiliation, and showed all the greater 
irritation as the want of cohesion in the government and the 
anarchy in the central authority became more and 
more intolerable in home affairs. Though the adminis- 
tration still possessed a fund of tradition and a ^ouUmXV. 
personnel which, including many men of note, protected 
it from the enfeebling influence of the court, it looked as though 
chance regulated everything so far as the government was 
concerned. These fluctuations were owing partly to the charact^ 
of Louis XV., and partly also to the fact that society in the 18th 
century was too advanced in its ideas to submit without resistance 
to the caprice of such a man. His mistresses wercr^ot the only 
cause of this ; for ever since Fleury’s advent political parties 
had come to the fore. From 1749 to 1757 the party of religious 
devotees grouped round the queen and the king’s daughters, 
with the dauphin as chief and the comte^ D’Argenson and 
Machault d’Amouville, keeper of the seals, as lieutenants, had 
worked against Madame de Pompadour (who leant for support 
upon the parlements, the Jansenists and the philosophers)^ 
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and had gained the upper hand. Thenceforward poverty, 
disorders, and consequently murmurs increased. The financial 
reform attempted by Machault d’Arnouville between 1745 
and 1749— a reduction of the debt through the impost of the 
twentieth and the edict of 1749 against the extensive pro- 
perty held in rnortmain by the Church— after his disgrace only 
resulted in failure. The army, which D’Argenson (likewise 
dismissed by Madame de Pompadour) had been from 1743 to 
1747 trying to restore by useful reforms, was riddled by cabals. 
Ilalfithe people in the kingdom were dying of hunger, while 
the court was insulting poverty by its luxury and waste ; and 
from 1750 onwards political ferment was everywhere manifest. 
It found all the more fa^urahle foothold in that the Church, 
the Suite’s best ally, had made herself more and more unpopular. 
Her refusal of the sacraments to those who would not accept 
the bull Vnigenitus (1746) was exploited in the eyes of the 
masses, as in those of more enlightened people was her selfish 
and short-sighted resistance to the financial plans of Machault. 
The general discontent was expressed by the parleincnts in their 
attempt to establish a political supremacy amid universal 
confusion, and by the popular voice in pamphlets recalling by 
their violence those of the League. Kvery one expected and 
desired a speedy revolution that should put an end to a policy 
which alternated between overheated effervescence, alniormal 
activity and lethargy. Nothing can better show the point to 
which things had descended than the attempted assassination 
of Louis the V\'ell-bcluved by Damiens in 1757. 

Choiseul was the means of accelerating tliis revolution, not 
only by his abandonment of diplomatic traditions, but still 
Cholseut iniprovidence and violence. He reversed 

the policy of his predecessors in regard to the parlement. 
Supported b)’ public opinion, which clamoured for guarantees 
against arbitrary power, the parlements had dared not only to 
insist on being consulted as to the budget of the state in 1763, 
but to enter upon a confederation throughout the whole of 
Trance, and on repeated occasions to ordain a general strike 
of the judicial authorities. Choiseul did not hesitate to attack 
tfirough Ills (Ic justice or by exile a judiciary oligarchy which 
doubtless rested its pretensions merely on wealth, high birth, 
or that encroaching spirit that was the only counteracting 
agency to the monarchy. Louis XV., wearied with their clamour, 
called them to order, Choi.scul’s religious policy Wiis no less 
venturesome ; after the condemnation in 1759 of the Jesuits 
who were involved in the bankruptcy of Father de la Valette, 
their general, in the Antilles, he had the order dissolved for 
refusing to modify its constitution (1761-1764). Thus, not 
content with encouraging writers with innovating ideas to the 
prejudice of traditional institutions, he attacked, in the order 
of the Jesuits, the strongest defender of these latter, and delivered 
over the new generation to revolutionary doctrines. 

A woman had elevated him into power ; a woman brought 
him to the ground. He succumbed to a coalition of the chancellor 
The Trh Maupcou, the due d’Aiguillon and the Abb6 Terray, 
umvirmft wliich depended on the favour of the king’s latest 
1770 - mistress, Madame du Barry (December 1770); and 
the Jesuits were avenged by a stroke of authority 
similar to that by which they themselves had suffered. Following 
on an edict registered by the lit de justice^ which forbade any 
remonsti’ance in political matters, the parlement had resigned, 
and had been imitated by the provincial parlements ; whereupon 
Maupeou, an energetic chancellor, suppressed the parlements 
ai^l substituird superior councils of magistrates appointed by 
the king (1771). This reform was justified by the religious 
intolerance of the parlements ; by their scandalous trials of 
( alas, Pierre Paul Sirven (1709-1777), the chevalier de la Barre 
and the comte de Lally ; by the retrograde spirit that had made 
them suppress the Encyclopaedia in 1759 and condemn ^mile 
in 1762 ; and by their selfishness in perpetuating abuses by 
which they profited.^ But this reform, being made by the minister 
of a hated sovereign, only aided in exasperating public opinion, 
which was grateful to the parlements in that their remonstrances 
had not always been fruitless. 
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Thus all the buttresses of the monarchical institution began 
to fall to pieces : the Church, undermined by the heresy of 
Jansenism, weakened by the inroads of philosophy, ji„ci§at 
discredited by evil-livers among the priesthood, and iafiueactB 
divided against itself, like all losing parties ; the 
nobility of the court, still brave at heart, though 
incapable of exertion and reduced to beggar)^, having lost all 
respect for discipline and authority, not only in the camp, but in 
civilian society ; and the upper-class officials, narrow-minded 
and egotistical, unsettling by their opposition the royal authority 
which they pretended to safeguard. Even the “ liberties,” 
among the few representative institutions which the ancien 
regime had left intact in some provinces, turned against the 
people. The estates opposed most of the intelligent and humane 
measures proposed by such intendants as 'I’ourny and Turgot 
to relieve the peasants, whose distress wa.s very great ; they did 
their utmost to render the selfishness of the privileged classes 
more oppressive and vexatious. 

Thus the terrible prevalence of poverty and want; the 
successive famines ; the mistakes of the government ; the 
scandals of the Parc aux Cerfs ; and the parlements 
playing the Roman senate: all these causes, added Sm«.***^ 
together and multiplied, assisted in setting a general 
fermentation to work. The philosophers only helped to pre- 
cipitate a movement which they had not created; with- 
out pointing to absolute power as the cause of the trouble, 
and without pretending to upset the traditional system, they 
attempted to instil into princes the feeling of new and more 
precise obligations tow'ards their subjects. V oltaire, Montesquieu, 
the l^.ncyclopaedists and the Physiocrats (recurring to the 
tradition of Baylc and Fontenelle), by dissolving in their analyti- 
cal crucible all consecrated beliefs and all fixed institutions, 
brought back into the human society of the 18th century that 
humanity which had been so rudely eliminated. The^* demanded 
freedom of thought and belief with passionate insistence ; they 
ardently discussed institutions and conduct ; and they imported 
into polemics the idea of natural rights superior to all political 
arrangements. Whilst some, like Voltaire and the Physiocrats, 
representatives of the privileged classes and careless of political 
rights, wi.shed to make use of the omnipotence of the prince 
to accomplish desirable reforms, or, like Montesquieu, adversely 
criticized despotism and extolled moderate governments, 
others, plebeians like Rousseau, proclaimed the theory of the 
social contract and the sovereignty of the people. So that during 
this reign of frivolity and passion, so bold in conception and so 
poor in execution, the thinkers contributed still further to mark 
the contrast between grandeur of plan and mediocrity of result. 

The preaching of all this generous philosophy, not only in 
France, but throughout the whole of Europe, would have been in 
vain had there not existed at the time a social class interested 
in these great clianges, and capable of comjxtssing them. Neitlier 
the witty and lucid form in which the philosophers clothed 
their ideas in their satires, romances, stage-plays and treatises, 
nor the salons of Madame du Deffand, Madame Geoffrin and 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, could possibly have been sufficiently 
far-reaching or active centres of political propaganda. The 
former touched only the more highly educated classes ; while 
to the latter, where privileged individuals alone had entry, 
novelties were but an undiluted stimulant for the jaded appetites 
of persons whose ideas of good-breeding, moreover, would have 
drawn the line at martyrdom. 

The class which gave the Revolution its chiefs, its outward 
and visible forms, and the irresistible energy of its hopes, was 
the bourgeoisie, intelligent, ambitious and rich ; in 
the forefront the capitalists and financiers of the hatUe geoMB— 
bourgeoisie, farmers-general and army contractors, tbB inear- 
who had supplanted or swamped the old landed and 
military aristocracy, had insensibly reconstructed the **** 
interior of the ancient social edifice with the gilded and incon- 
gruous materials of wealth, and in .order to consolidate 
or increase their monopolies, needed to secure themselves 
against the arbitrary action of royalty and the bureaucracy^ 
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Next came fhe trowd of stockholders and creditors of the state, 
who, in face of the government’s extravagant anarchy,” no 
longer felt safe from partial or total bankruptcy. More powerful 
still, and more masterful, was the commercial, industrial and 
colonial honrgeoisir ; bcciiuse under the Regency and under 
Louis XV. they had been more productive and more creative. 
Having gradually revolutionized the whole economic system, 
in Pari.s, in Lyons, in Nantes, in Hnrdeairx, in Marseilles, they 
could not tamely put up with being excluded from public affairs, 
which had so much bearing upon tlteir private or collective 
enterprises. Finally, behind this hourgemsir, and afar off, came 
the crowd of serfs, rustics whom the acquisition of land had 
gradually enfranchised, and who were tlie morb eager to enjoy 
their de^itive liberation because it was close at hand. 

The habits and sentiments of French society sh<med similar 
changes. From having been almost exclusively national during 
Treat- I'<>tns XTV.’s reign, owing to the perpetual state 
formetion nf war and to a sort of proud isolatixm, it had gradually 
eftaea- become cosmopolitan. After the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, France had been flooded from all quarters 
of the civilized world, but especially from England, 
by a concourse of refined and cultured men well acquainted 
with her usages and her universal language, wlvom she had 
received sympathetically. Paris became the brain of Europe. 
This revolution in manners and customs, coinciding with the 
revolution in ideas, led in its turn to* a transformation in feeling, 
and to new aesthetic needs. Gradually people became sick of 
openly avowed gallantry, of shameless lil^erlinism, of moral 
obliquity and of the flattering artifices of vice ; a king shudder 
ran through the selfish torpor of the social body. After reading 
the Nomeile^Htlme, Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandisoriy 
fatigued and wearied society revived as though beneath the 
fresh breezes of dawn. The principle of examination, the 
reasoned analysis of human conditions and the discussion of 
causes, far from culminating in disillusioned nihilism, every- 
where aroused the democratic spirit, the life of sentiment and 
of human feeling : in the drama, wkh Marivaux, Bideyrot and 
La Chauss^. ; in art, with Chaidin and Gmize ; and in the 
salons, an view of the suppression of privilege. So that to 
Louis XV.’s cynical and hopeless deeWation : Apros fnoi 
le dfluge,” the setting iflth century responded by a belief in 
progress and an appeal to the firture. A long-drawn echo from 
all classes hailed a revolution that was possible because it was 
necessary. 

H this revohrtton did not burst finrth sooner, in the actual 
lifetime of Louis XV., if in Louis XVT.’s reign ihf?re was a 
renewal of lo}^alty to the king, before the appeal to liberty was 
made, that is to be explained by this hope of recovery. But 
Louis XVI.’s reign (1774-1792) was only to be a teraporaiy 
halting-phice, an artifice of history for passing tlnough the 
transition period whilst elaborating the transfomation which 
was to revoldtionire, together with France, the whole vrorW. 

Louis XVI. was twenty years of age. Physically he was 
stout, and a slave to the Bourbon iondness 'fo^ Jiving ; 

mt^Hectuafly a poor creature and 'but ilbeducated, 
* ' ^*he krvad mothing so much as Tiunting and lock- 
smith’s work. He had a taste for puerile amusements, a 
mania for useless Httle domestic economies in a court where 
minions vanished Hfce smoke, and a natural idleness which 
achieved as 'its masterpiece the keepiiig a diary drom 17^ to 
1792 of a life so tragic, which was yet but a foolish •^hronidlc 
bf trifles. Add to tWs that he was a virtuous husband, a kind 
father, a fervent Christian and a good-natured man full ‘bf 
BKooUent irttentions, yet a spectade of mord pusillanimity and 
ingptitnde. 

From 1770 onwards hved side by side with this king, rather 
than, at.iis side, the archdrtdhess Marie Antoinette ©f Austriar— 
one of the very graceful and very frivolous women 
who were to be found at Versaffles, crpenlng tp 'Iffe 
Kke the ‘flowers ihe so much loved ; enamoured Of 
pleasure anti luxury, delighting to free hersdlf from 
the formanties of court life, and mingling ‘in the amusements 
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of society ; lovable and Roving, without ceasing to be virtuous. 
Kattered and adored at the outset, she very soon furnished a 
sinister illustration to Beaumarchais’ Basile; for evil tongues 
began to calumniate the queen : those of her brothers-in-law, 
the due d’Aigbillon (protector of Madame tiu Barry and dismissed 
from the ministry), and the Cardinal de Rohan, rnrallcrl ,from 
his embassy in Vienna.^ She was Warned for her friendship 
with the comtesse de Polignac, who loved her only as the dispenser 
of titles and positions ; and when weary of this persistent 
begging for rewards, she was taxed with her prefereme for 
foreigners who asked nothing. People brought up against her 
the debts and expenditure due to her belief in the inexhaustible 
resources of France ; and hatred kerame definite when she 
was suspected of trying to imitate her mother Maria Theresa and 
play the part of ruler, since her husband neglected his duty. They 
then became pcrsiiaded that it was she who caused the weight of 
taxation; in the most infamous libels comparison was made 
between her freedom of behaviour and that of Louis XV.'s 
former mistresses. Private envy and public misetmeeptions 
very soon summed up her excessive unpopularity in the menacing 
nickname, ** L’Autrichienne.” (See Marie Antoinette.) 

All this shows that Louis XVL wfis not a monarch capable 
of directing or suppressing the inevitable revolution. His 
reign was but a tissue of contradictions. External Porctgn 
affairs seemed in even a more dangerous position than policy at 
those at home. Louis XVI. confided to Vergennes 
the charge of reverting to the traditions of the crown ' 
and raising France from the humiliation differed by the treaty 
of Paris and the partition of Poland. His first act was to release 
French policy from the Austrian alliance of 1756 ; in this he 
wtts aided both by public opinion and by tlie ctmfidence of the 
king — the latter managing to set aside the desires of the queen, 
whom the ambition of Maria Theresa and Joseph 11 . ^hoped to 
use as an auxiliary. Vergennes’ ol^ct was a dmible wne : to 
free the kingdom from English supremacy and to shake irff the 
yoke of Austria. Opportunities nfered tliemselvcs simul- 
teineously . 101775 English colon i«s in America robeUed, unti 
T/)uis XVL, after giving tliem secret aid and encouragement 
almost from the first, ^ally in February 1778, despite Marie 
Antoinette, formed an open alHanec with them ; while when 
Joseph I L, after having^partitioned 'Pdland, wanted in addition to 
hakince the loss of Silesia with that of Bavaria, Veigcnncs pre- 
vented him from doing so. In vain- was he offered- a share in Hie 
purtition^of 1ihe Netherlands by way of an inducement. 'France's 
disinterested action in the peaoe^of Tesiiien (1779) rcsetoned to her 
the lost adherence of the secondary states. Europe began to 
respect her again when she sign^ a Franco-Iintch-Sjwnish 
alliance (1779-^17110), and when, after the capitulation of the 
EngHsh at Yorktown, the peace trf 'VersailleB (1783) crowned 
her efforts with at least formal success. Thenceforward^ 
parriy from prudence and partly ‘from penury,' Vergennes 
cared -only for the maintenance ©f peace—a not too easy task, 
in npposition to the greed of Catherine II. and Joseph 1 I.„ who 
now wislad to divide the Ottoman empire. Joseph 11 ., nwogniiH 
ing that Louis XVL would not sacrifice the “ eick man ” to him, 
raised the question eff the opeming of the Scheldt, against the 
Dutch. Vainly did Jwseph II. accitsc his sister erf ingratitude 
and complain of her resistance; the treaty of Fontainebleau in 
1785 Tnamtained the rights of HoHond. Later on, Joseph 11 ., 
sticking to his point, wanted to settle the house of Bavaria 
in the Netherlands ; but Louis XVI. supported the confederation 
of princes (Furatcribund) which Frederick II. called together 
in order to keep his turbulent neighbour within bounds. Ver- 
gennes completed his ^wrk by signing a commercial treaty 
m 1786 with En^and, whose commerce and Industry were 
■favoured albove ‘Others, and a second in 1787 with Russia. He 
died in 1787, at an opportune moment for himself; Ihough 
he had temporarily raised France’s position in Europe, hk 
woik was soon ruined 'by the very mean^ taken 'to secure its 
successes : warfare ‘and armaments had hastened the hideous 
banlcruptcy.*' 

From the very beginning of his reign Louis XVI. fell into 
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contradictions and hesitation in internal affairs, which could 
not but bring him to grief. He tried first of aH to 
^’oUT^ot ^ accordance with public opinion, and was 

induced to flatter it beyond mei»ure ; in an extreme 
of incoasistency he re-established parlements, 
the worst enemies of reform, at the very mniaesnt when he was 
calling in the reformers to his counetts. 

Turgot, the most notable of these latter, was well fitted to 
play his great part as an enlightened minister, as much from 
• the principle of hard work and domestic economy 
traditional in his family, as from a maturity of mind 
1776 . developed by extensive study at the Sorbonne and 
by frequenting the salons of the Encyclopaedists. 
Ho had proved this by his capable administration in the pay- 
master’s office at Limoges, from 1761 to 1774. A disciple of 
Qiiesnay and of Gourrmy, he tried to repeat in groat affairs the 
experience of liberty which he had found successful in small, 
and to fortify the unity of the nation and the govcrnnuent 
by social, political and economic reforms. He ordained the 
free circulation of grain within the kingdom, and was supported 
by ]>ouis XVL in the course of the flour- war (guerre cUs' farittes) 
(April-May 1775) ; he substituted a territorial sulwidy for the 
royal forvh-' Ho burdensome upon tlic peasants— and thus 
tended to abolish privilege in the matter of imp».)sta ; and he 
established the freedom of industry by the dissolution of 
privileged trade corporations (i 776). Finance was in a deplorable 
state, and as contrr>l lor -general he formolated a new fiscal policy, 
consisting of neither fresh taxution nor loans, but of retrenchment. 
At one fdl stroke the two auxiliaries on whicJi lie had a right 
to count foiled him : public opinion, clamouring for reform on 
condition of not paying the cost ; and the king, too timid lo 
dominate public opinion, and not knowing how to refuse the 
demands of privilcjgc. Economy in the matter of public finance 
implies a grain of severit^^ in the ooUcction of taxes as well as in 
expenditure. By the former Tuigot liampcred the great interests ; 
by the st‘Cond he thwarted the desires of courtiers not only of 
the second lank but of the first. Therefore, after he had aroused 
the complaints of the 'CSHmmorcial world and the bourgeoisie, 
the court, headed by Marie Antoinette, profited by the general 
excitement lo overthrow him. The Choiaeul party, wiirch had 
gradually betsn reconstituted, under the .infiuenoe of the queen, 
the priores, parlcment, the prebendaries, and the trade enrporar 
tions,, worked adrortly to ehmhiate this refemner of hicmtive 
abuses. The old oourtier Maurepos, jiealevis of Tuigot and 
desirous of remaining u minister hknself, refrainedfrom defending 
his colteague ; and when Turgot, who never knew how to give 
in, spoke of estniblishing assemblies of foeeholders in theoommuncs 
and the provinces, in onler to rdax the teiision of ovEr*€entiahza- 
tion, Louis X VI., who never dared to pass .from aentiment to 
action, sacrificed his minister to the jancour of the queen, as 
he had already sacrificed Malesherbcs (11776). Thus the .first 
govcmmenlal act of the queen was an error, and dbs^ted 
the hope , of replacing special privileges by a general guarantee 
given to the nation, which alone coiild have positpoiittd.a revalu- 
tion. It was still too early for a Fourth of August ; but the 
qtwpwi^s victory was none the kss vain, since Turgot’s ideas 
were taken up by his aiKEcessors. 

The first of these was Necker, a Genevese 'finantsier. More 
able than Turgot, though a man of juaalkr ideas, he .abrogated 
the edicts registered by the iiis/de ^justice ; and unable 
or not daring to attack the evil at its root, he thought 
ra/? 1**^ coukl suppress its symptoms by a curative process 
of borrowing and economy. Like 1 'uicgot he .iaikd, 
and for the satne roaaons. The Araerican war :had finaify 
cifhausted the exchequer, and, in order to replenish it, he would 
have needed lo inspire confidence in the minds of capitftlists ; 
but the resumption in 1778 of the plan of provincial , assemblies 
charged with remodelling the various imposts, and his 
fendu in which h# exhibited tlie monatcli^ paying its pettskmers 
for their inactivity as it had never paid its agents for their aeal, 
aroused a fresh outburst of anger, Necker was cajrried away in 
his turn by the reaction lie had helped to briiiig about (17.81). 


Having fought the oligarchy of privilege, the monarchy next 
tried to rally it to its side, and all the springs of the old regime 
were strained to the breaking-point. The military rb§Me§tatM 
rule of the marquis de Segur eliminated the plebeians iaim 4 td» 
from the army ; while tlie great lords, dror>es in the 
hive, worked with a kind of fever at the enforcement 
of their seigniorial rights ; the fetadal system was making 
a last struggle before dying. The Church claimed her right 
of ordering the civil estate of ail Frenchmen as an absolute 
mistress more strictly than ever, j oly de Fleury and D’OrmessoHj 
Necker’s successors, pushed their narrow spirit of roartiorn and 
the temerity of their inexperience to the furthest limit; but 
the reaction which reinforced the privileged classes was not 
sufficient to fill the coffers of the treasury, and Marie Antoinette, 
who seemed gifted with a fatal perversity of instinct, confided 
the finances of the kingdom to Calonne, an upper-class official 
and a veritable Cagliostro of finance. 

From 1783 to 1787, this man organiised his astounding sys^m 
of falsification all along the lino. His unbridled prodi^ity, 
by spreading a belief in unlimited resources, augmented 
the confidence necessary for the success of jierpetiml 
loans ; until the day came when, having exhausted tlw 
system, he tried t.o suppress privilege and fall back upon 
the social reforms of I'urgot, and the financial schemes of N ecker, 
by suggesting once more to the assembly of iv^tables a territorml 
subsidy from all landed property. He failed, owing to the same 
reaction that was causing the feudal system to make inroads 
upon the army, the magistracy and industr\ ; but in his fall he 
pul on the guise of a reformer, and by a last wild plunge he left 
the monarchy, already compromised Iw the uffiiir of the Diamond 
Necklace hopelessly exposed (April 1787). 

The volatile and brilliant archbislwp Lomciiie de Brieaae anw 
charged with the task of laying the affairs 0/ the ancien regime 
before the assembly of notables, and with asking the 
nation for resources, since tlte monarchy coidd no 
longer provide for itself ; but the notables refused, and Btitaae. 
referred the minister lo the state^general, the repre- 
aentative of the nation. Before resorting to this extremity, 
Brienne preferred to lay before the paHemenl his two edicts 
regarding a stamp duty and the territorial subsidy ; to be met 
by the same refusal, and the same reference to the states- 
general. The exile of the parkment to Troyes, the arrest of 
various mm bars, and the curt declamtion of the king’s absolute 
authority ^November 9, r787) were unsuccessful in breaking 
down its resostaiicft. The threat of Or^tien Francois <ie Lameig- 
non, keeper of the seals, to imitate Maeq^eou, aroused public 
opinion and eoused a fresh txmfederation of the ^parlements of 
the kingdom. I’he royal government was too much exhoMsted 
to overthrow even a decaying power like that of the parlements, 
and being still more afraid of the future representatives -of the 
French people than of the supreme courts, -capitulated to the 
insurgent parlements. The recalled parlcment seemed at the 
pinnacle- of power. 

Its next action ruined its ephemeral popularity, by claiming 
the convocation of tihe stotes-geneml according to the formula 
observed in 1614,” as already demanded by the 
estates of Bauphiwe at Vwille on the 21st of July 1788. 

The exribequer was empty ; it was necessary to comply. 

The royal declaration of i^e of September 1788 convoked 
the states-general for the ist of May 17819, and the fall of Briomui 
and Lanwignon followed the recall of Necker. Thenceforwuw: 
public opinion, which was looking for something quite differerrl 
from the supemnnualied formula of a 61 4, abandemed ;the parle- 
ments, which in tjheir tom disappeared from view ; for th( 
struggle beginning between the privileged classes and the govern- 
ment, now at bay, Lid given the public, thwugh the states-^nert.! 
that means t)f expression which they had always ladc-ed. 

The oonsfiact immediately changed ground, and an engagemmi 
began between privilege and the pcofAe'OVerthe twofold questioi 
of the number of deputies and the iwode^ voting. Voting bj 
head, and the double representation of the third ^tate (tmi 
etat)*, this was the great revolution ; voting by order meant *th( 
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continued domination of privilege, and the lesser revolution. The 
monarchy, standing apart, held the balance, but needed a decisive 
policy. Necker, with little backing at court, could not 
energetically, and Louis XVI., wavering between 
Nccker and the queen, chose the attitude most 
convenient to his indolence and least to his interest : 
he remained neutral, and his timidity showed clearly in the council 
of the 27th of December 1788. ^parating the two questions 
which were so closely connected, and despite the sensational 
brochure of the abbe Siey^s, “ What is the I’hird Estate ? ” 
he pronounced for the doubling of the third estate without 
deciding as to the vote by head, yet leaving it to be divined that 
he preferred the vote by order. As to the programme there was 
no more decisive resolution ; but the edict of convocation gave 
it to be understood that a reform was under consideration : “the 
establishment of lasting and permanent order in all branches 
of the administration.” point as to the place of convoca- 
tion gave rise to a comf)romise between the too-distant centre 
of France and too -tumultuous Paris. Versailles wiis chosen 
“ because of the hunting ! ” In the procedure of the elections 
the traditional system of the states-general of 1614 
eiectormu. preserved, and the suffrage was almost universal, 
but in two kinds : for the third estate nearly all citizens 
over twenty -five years of age, paying a direct contribu- 
tion, voted— peasants as well as bourgeois ; the country clergy 
were included among the ecclesiastics ; the smaller nobility 
among the nobles ; and finally, Protestants were electors and 
eligible. 

According to custom, documents (cahiers) were drawn up, 
containing a list of grievances and proposals for reform. All the 
orders were agreed in demanding prudently modified 
reform : the vote on the budget, order in finance, 
regular convocation of the states-general, and a written 
constitution in order to get rid of arhitrary' rule. The address 
of the clergy, inspired by the great prelates, sought to make 
inaccurate lamentations over the progress of impiety a means 
of safeguarding their enormous spiritual and temporal powers, 
their privileges and exemptions, and their vast wealth. The 
nobility demanded voting by order, the maintenance of their 
privileges, and, above all, laws to protect them against the 
arbitrary proceedings of royalty. The third estate insisted on the 
vote by head, the graduated abolition of privilege in all govern- 
mental affairs, a written constitution and union. The programme 
went on broadening as it descended in the social scale. 

The elections sufficed finally to show that the ancien regime y 
characterized from the social point of view by inequality, from 
the political point of view by arbitrarine.ss, and from 
0ltctloaa, religious point of view by intolerance, was com- 
pleted from the administrative point of view by. in- 
extricable disorder. As even the extent of the jiu*i.sdiction 
of the bailliages w^as unknown, convocation^ were made at 
haphazard, according to the good pleasure of influential persons, 
and in these assemblies decisions were arrived at by a process 
that confused every variety of rights and powers, and was 
governed by no logical principle ; and in this extreme confusion 
terms and affairs were alike involved. 

Whilst the bureaucracy of the ancien Regime sought for 
desperate expedients to prolong its domination, the whole social 
Tht ^ distant but ever nearing dis- 

couatar^ integration. The revolution was already complete 
GumatM before it was declared to the world. Two distinct 
currents of disaffection, one economic, the other 
philosophic, had for long been pervading the nation. 
There had been much suffering throughout the 17th 
and 1 8th centuries ; but no one had hitherto thought of a 
politico-social rising. But the other, the philosophic current, 
had been set going in the 18th century ; and the policy of 
despotism tempered by privilege had been- criticized in the name 
of liljerty as no longer justifying itself by its services to the 
state. The ultramontane and oppressively burdensome church 
had been taunted with its lack of Christian charity, apostolic 
poverty and primitive virtue. All vitality had been sapped 


from the old order of nobleg, reduced in prestige by the savonnette 
d tKlains (office purchased to ennoble the holder), enervated 
by court life, and so robbed of its roots in the soil, from whith 
it had once drawn its strength, that it could no longer live save 
as a ruinous paf'asite on the central monarchy. Lastly, to come 
to the bottom of the social scale, there were the common people, 
taxable at will, subject to the arbitrary and burdensome forced 
labour of the corvh, cut off by an impassable barrier from the 
privileged classes whom they hated. For them the right to work 
had been asserted, among others by Turgot, as a natural right 
opposed to the caprices of the arbitrary and selfish aristocracy 
of the corporations, and a breach had been made in the tyranny 
of the masters which had endeavoured to set a barrier to the 
astonishing outburst of industrial force which was destined to 
characterize the coming age. 

The outward and visible progress of the Revolution, due 
primarily to profound economic disturbance, was thus accelerated 
and rendered irresistible. Economic reformers found a moral 
justification for their dissatisfaction in philosophical theories ; 
the chance conjunction of a pliilosopho-political idea with a 
national deficit led to the preponderance of the third estate at 
the elections, and to the predominance of the democratic spirit 
in the states-general. The third estate wanted civil liberty above 
all ; political liberty came second only, as a means and guarantee 
for the former. 'I’hey wanted the abolition of the feudal system, 
the establishment of equality and a share in power. Neither the 
family nor property was violently attacked ; the church and the 
monarchy still appeared to most people two respectable and 
respected institutions. The king and the privileged classes had 
but so to desire it, and the revolution would be easy and peaceful. 

Louis XVI. was reluctant to abandon a tittle of his absolute 
power, nor would the privileged classes sacrifice their time- 
honoured traditions ; they were inexorable. I'ho Icing, 
more ponderous and irresolute every clay, vacillated 
between Necker the liberal on one side and Marie genera/. 
Antoinette, whose feminine pride was opposed to any 
concessions, with the comte d’Artois, a mischievous nobody who 
could neither choose a side nor stick to one, on the other. When 
the states-general opened on the 5th of May t 7S9 Louis XVI. had 
decided nothing. The conflict between him and the assembly 
immediately broke out, and became acute over the verification 
of the mandates ; the third estate desiring this to be made in 
common by the deputies of the three orders, which would involve 
voting by head, the suppression of classes, and the preponderance 
of the third estate. On the refusal of the privileged classes and 
after an interval of six weeks, the third estate, considering that 
they represented 96% of the nation, and in accordance with the 
proposal of Siey^s, declared that they represented the nation 
and therefore were authorized to take resolutions unaided, the 
first being that in future no arrangement for taxation could take 
place without tlielr consent. 

The king, urged by the privileged classes, responded to this 
first revolutionary act, as in 1614, by closing the Salle des Menus 
Plaisirs where the third estate were sitting ; where- 
upon, gathered in one of the tennis-courts under the tbe 
presidency of Bailly, they swore on the 20th of June taaaia- 
not to separate before having established the con- 
stitution of the kingdom. 

Louis XVI. then decided, on the 23rd, to make known his 
policy in a royal lit de justice. He declared for the lesser reform, 
the fiscal, not the social ,• were this rejected, he declared 
that **he alone would arrange for the welfare of his Juattcaot*^ 
people.” Meanwhile he annulled the sitting of the Juma 23 , 
17th, and demanded the immediate dispersal of th| 

Assembly. The third estate refused to obey, and by the 
mouth of Bailly and Mirabeau asserted the legitimacy of the 
Revolution. The refusal of the soldiers to coerce the Assembly 
showed that the monarchy could no longer rely on the army ; and 
a few days later, when the lesser nobility and the lower ranks 
of the clergy had united with the third estate whose cause was 
j their own, the king yielded, and on the 27th of June commanded 
I both orders to join in the National Assembly, which was thereby 
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recognized and the political revolution sanctioned. But at the 
same time, urged by the “ infernal cabal of the queen and the 
comte d ’Artois, Louis XVI. called in the foreign regimenal — 
thi only ones of which he could be certain — and dismissed 
Necker, The Assembly, dreading a sudden attack, demanded 
the withdrawal of the troops. Meeting with refusal, Paris 
* opposed the king’s army with her citizen-soldiers ; and 
ofibe^ by the taking of the Bastille, that mysterious dark 
BMaiiiie, fortress which personified the ancien fegimCy secured 
the triumph of the Revolution (July 14). The king 
wasf^obliged to recall Necker, to mount the tricolor cockade 
at the Hotel de Ville, and to recognize Bailly as mayor of Paris 
and La Fayette as commander of the National Guard, which 
remained in arms aftcr*lhe victory. The National Assembly 
had right on its side after the 20th of June and might after the 
14th of July. Thus was accomplished the Revolution which 
was to throw into the melting-pot all that had for centuries 
appeared fixed and stable. 

As Paris had taken her Bastille, it remained for the towns 
and country districts to take theirs— all the Bastilles of feudalism. 

Want, terror and the contagion of examples precipitated 
^aneoua disruption of governmental authority and of the 

anarchy, old political status ; and sudden anarchy dislocated 
all the organs of authority. Upon the ruins of the 
central administration temporary authorities were founded in 
various isolated localities, limited in area but none the less 
defiant of the government. The provincial assemblies of 
Dauphine and elsew'here gave the signal ; and numerous towns, 
following the example of Paris, instituted municipalities which sub- 
stituted their authority for that of the intendants and their sub- 
ordinates. Clubs were openly organized, pamphlets and journals 
appeared, regardless of administrative orders ; workmen’s unions 
multiplied in Paris, Bordeaux and Lyons, in face of drastic pro- 
hibition ; and anarchy finally set in with the defection of the 
army in Paris on the 23rd of J une, at Nancy, at Metz and at Brest. 
The crying abuses of the old regime, an insignificant factor at the 
outset, soon combined with the widespread agrarian distress, 
due to the unjust distribution of land, the disastrous exploitation 
of the soil, the actions of the government, and the severe w'inter 
of 1788. Discontent showed itself in pillage and incendiarism on 
country estates ; between March and July 1789 more than three 
hundred agrarian riots took place, uprooting the feudal idea of 
property, already compromised by its own excesses. Not only 
did pillaging take place ; the boundaries or property were also 
ignored, and people no longer held themselves bound to pay 
taxes. These jacqueries hastened the movement of the regular 
revolution. 

The decrees of the 4th of August, proposed by those noble 
“ patriots ” the due d’Aiguillon and the vicomte de Noailles, 
who had already on the 23rd of June made armed 
n? of evacuation of the Hall of Assembly, 

”Auguat 4 . final touch to the revolution begun by the 

provincial assemblies, by liberating land and labour, 
and proclaiming equality among all Frenchmen. Instead of 
exasperating the demands of the peasants and workmen by 
repression and raising civil war between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, they drfw a distinction between personal servitude, 
which was suppressed, and the rights of contract, which W'ere 
to be redeemed —a laudable but impossible distinction. The 
whole feudal s)'slem crumbled before the revolutionary in- 
sistence of the peasants ; for their masters, bourgeois or nobles, 
terrified by prolonged riots, capitulated and gradually had to 
Ansent to make the resolutions of the 4th of August a 
reality. 

Overjoyed by this social liberation, the Assembly awarded 
Louis XVI. the title of “ renewer of French liberty ’’ ; but 
Eiabora- remaining faithful to his hesitating policy of the 
tionofthe 23rd of June, he ratified the decrees of the 4th of 
coasutu- August, only with a very ill grace. On the other hand, 
the privileged classes, and notably the clerg>% who saw 
the whole traditional structure of their power threatened, now 
rallied to him, and when after the 28th of August the Assembly 


set to work on the new constitution, they combined in the effort 
to recover some of the position they had lost. But whatever 
their theoretical agreement on social questions, politically they 
were hopelessly at odds. The bourgeoisie, conscious of their 
opportunity, decided for a single chamber against the will of the 
noblesse ; against that of the king they declared it permanent, 
and, if they accorded him a suspensory veto, this was only in 
order to guard them against the extreme assertion of popular 
rights. Thus the progress of the Revolution, so far, had left the 
mass of the people still excluded from any constitutional influence 
on the government, which was in the hands of the well-to-do 
classes, which also controlled the National Guard and the munici- 
palities. The irritation of the disfranchised proletariat was more- 
over increased by the appalling dearness of bread and food 
generally, which the suspicious temper of the times — fomented by 
the tirades of Marat in the Ami dti pcuple — ascribed to English 
intrigues in revenge for the aid given by France to the American 
colonies, and to the treacher}^ in high j)laces that made these 
intrigues successful. The climax came with the rumour that the 
court was preparing a new military coup d'liai, a rumour that 
seemed to be confirmed by indiscreet toasts proposed at a banquet 
by the oflicers of the guard at Versailles ; and on the night of 
the 5th to the 6th of October a Parisian nu)b forced the king 
and royal family to return with them to Paris amid cries of 
“ We are bringing the baker, the baker's wife and the little 
baker's boy 1 ” The Assembly followed ; and henceforth king 
and Assembly were more or less under the influence of the 
whims and passions of a populace maddened by want and 
suspicion, by the fanatical or unscrupulous incitements of 
an unfettered press, and by the unrestrained oratory of 
obscure demagogues in the streets, the cafes and the political 
clubs. 

Convened for the purpose of elaborating a system that should 
conciliate all interests, the Assembly thus found itself forced 
into a conflict between the views of the people, who feared 
betrayal, and the court, which dreaded l)eing overwhelmed. 
This schism was reflected in the parties of the Assembly ; the 
absolutists of the extreme Right ; the moderate monarchists 
of the Right and Centre ; the constitutionalists of the Left 
Centre and Left ; and, finally, on the extreme Left the democratic 
revolutionists, among whom Robespierre sat as yet all but 
unnoticed. Of talent there was enough and to spare in the 
Assembly ; what was conspicuously lacking was common sense 
and a practical knowledge of affairs. Of all the orators who 
declaimed from the tribune, Mirabeau alone realized the perils 
of the situation and possessed the power of mind and will to 
have mastered them. Unfortunately, however, he was dis- 
credited by a disreputable past, and yet more by the equivocal 
attitude he had to assume in order to maintain his authority 
in the Assembly while working in what he believed to be the true 
interests of the court. His political ideal for France was that 
of the monarchy, rescued from all association with the abuses 
of the old regime and “ broad-based upon the people’s will ” ; 
his practical counsel was that the king should frankly proclaim 
this ideal to the people as his own, should compete with the 
Assembly for popular favour, while at the same time using 
every means to win over those by whom his authority was 
flouted. l"or a time Mirabeau influenced the counsels of the 
court through the comte de Montmorin ; but the king neither 
trusted him nor could be brought to see his point of view, and 
Marie Antoinette, though she resigned herself to negotiating 
with him, was very far from sympathizing with his ideals. 
Finally, all hope of the conduct of affairs being entrusted to him 
was shattered when the Assembly passed a law forbidding its 
members to become ministers. 

The attempted reconciliation with the king having failed, the 
Assembly ended by working alone, and made the control that 
it should have exerted an instrument, not of co- Beeian^ 
operation but of strife. It inaugurated its legislative tioaoftha 
labours by a metaphysical declaration of the Rights rigttaot 
of Man and of the Citizen (October z, 1789). This 
enunciation of universal verities, the bulk of which have, sooner 
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or later, been accepted by all civiliied nations as die goapd 
of modern times,’' was inspired by all the philosophy of the iSth 
century in France and by the Control SodaL. It comprised 
various rational and humane ideas, no longer theological, but 
profoundly and deliberately thought out: ideas as to the 
sovereign -right of the nation, law by general consent, man 
superior to the pretensions of caste the fetters of dogma, 
the vindication of the ideal and of human dignity. Unable 
to rest on historic precedent like England, tine Constituent 
Assembly took as the basis for its labours the tradition of the 
thinkers. 

Upon the principles proclaimed in thus Declaration the cou-» 
stitutionof 1791 was founded. Its provisions are discussed else- 
where (see the section below on Law and InsUiHiiotu) ; 
ttta- suffice to say that it established under the 

sovereign peojde, for the ki^ was to survive merely 
as the supreme executive official, a wholly new mod^ 
of government in France, both in Cluirch and State. The 
lustoric divisions of the realm were wiped 6U!t; for the old 
provinces were substituted eighty-three departments ; and 
with the provinces vanished the whole organization, terriiorial, 
administrative and ecclesiastical, of the mumi regime. In one 
respect, indeed,, the system of die old monarchyTerajuned intact ] 
the tradition of ceirtralization established by Louis XIV. was 
too strong to be overthrown, and the destruction of the historic 
privileges and immunities with which this, had been ever in 
conflict only served to strengthen this tendency, in 1791 
France was pulvierizcd into innumerable administrative atoms 
incapable of cohesion ; and ti\o result was that Paris b^me 
more than, ever the brain and nerve-centre of Fcance, This fact 
was soon to*be fatal to the new constitution, though the admin^ 
strative system established by it still survives. Paris was in 
effect dominated by tlia and orgimized ptoletariat^ and 
this .proletaimt could never be satisfied with a settlerojent. which, 
while proclaiming the sovereignty of the people, hod, by meana 
of tlw property qualification for the franchise, estaldished the 
political aficendancy of the middle classes. The settlement hod, 
in fact, settled nothing ; it had; indeed, merely intensified the 
profound* cleavage lietween the opposing tendencies.; for if the 
democrats, were * alienated by the narrow franchise, the Civil 
Constitutiim of the Clergy, which cut at the very roots of 
the Catlwlic system, drove into opposition to the Revolution 
not only the clei^ theimaclves but a vast number, of their 
flocks. 

The policy of the AssemWy, naoreov4a;, iiopetessly aggravated 
its misuttdorstanding with tlie' king. Louis, indeed, accepted 
the constitution attended the great Feast of Federation 
(July 14,, 1790), when representatives from all the new depart- 
ments assembled in the Champ de Mara to ratify the work, of die 
Afisembiy ; but the king, either could not or wuuld not say the 
expected word that would have dissipated mjstrust* The Civil 
Constitution of tlie Clerjgy, too, seemed to him only to 
violate, his rights as* a. king, but his faith as a> Christian also ; 
and when, theemignutionof the nobility and the death otMirabeau 
(April I a,. 1 791) had deprived him of his natural supports and 
his only a^i&er, resuming the old plan of.withdrawing to the 
army of the marquisr.de BouillA at: MeU, he made his. iU-fated 
attfiffii^d to escape from Paris (June\2o; 1794')* The-fligbt to 
Varenoes was an irreparable Qmx ; for during, the.king’s absence 
andrunf^rhis. return uvugmfiamice of the royalpo w became 

apparenti La* Fayette’s fusillade o£ the. republicans, who 
demanded the deposition. of the king (July 17, 1791), led to a 
definite split between, the dexnocnatic party and the bourgeois^ 
party. Vaiidy did iLouis^ brought back a captive to Pws, swear 
on the 14th of September 1791 solemnly mere liprservico to tha 
constitute ; the mistnistfub party of revolution abandoned 
the consIkutioH ihey had only just obtained, and to gnvd 
against the^severcign’s mental re^rvations and theaelfish policy 
of. the middle tdasses, appealed to the* main force of the* people. 
HiOQonfikt betweenthe amimregim and the National Assembly 
ended iff'the defeat of. the royalista. 

Thrwjgh lasskiudeior diaint^estednesa the men oi J791, on 


Robespierre’s suggestion, had committed' one last mistake, by 
leaving the task of putting tlie constitution into 
practice to new men even more inexipcrienced 
themselves. Thus the new Assembly's time was 
occupied in a conflict between the Legislative Assembly (Ocr. /« 
and the king, v^io plotted against it ; and, os a result, 
the monarchy, insulted by tho ^wroceedings of the zothfJJJj^ r.' 
of June, was elinunated altogether by those of the loth 
of August 1792. 

The new Assembly which had met on the lat of October 1791 
had a majority favourable to the constitutional monarchy tmd 
to tho bourgeois franchise. But, among these bourgeois 
those who were called Feuillanta, from tlie name of 
their club (see Feuillants, Club of the), desired tlxe 
strict and loyal application of the Constitutionwithout encroach- 
ing upon the authority of the king ; tlie triumvirate, Dupurt, 
Barnave and Lametli, were at the head of this party. The 
Jacobins, on the contrary, considered that the king should 
merely be hereditary president of the Republic, to be deposed 
if he attempted to violate the Constitution^ and that universal 
snflrage should be established. The dominant group among 
these was that of the Girondina or GironxiiitSy so called bcca«>se 
its most brilliant members had been elected in ihe Gironde 
(see Girondists)* But the republican party was more powerful 
witliiout than witliin. Tlieir chief was not so mudi Robespierre, 
president of the parliamentary and bourgeois dub of the Jacobins 
(^.v.), which had acquired by means of its two thousand affiliatod 
branches groat power in the provinces, as tlic advocate Danton, 
presidentiof the popular and Parisian dub of the Corddiit;rs{(/.7^). 
Between tho Feuillants and the* jacobins, the. independtaits, 
incapable of keeping to any fixed programme, vacillated some- 
times to the right, sometimes to the left. 

But tlie bext allies of the ropuliUcans against the Keuillaats 
were the royalists pure and simple, who cared nothing about 
the constitution, and claimed to “ extract good from 
the excess of evil” The election of a- Jacolun, Pelion, 
instead of Bailly, the. resigning mayor, and l.a Fayette, 
the candidate for, office, was Ihdr first achievement. The court, 
on its side, sliQwed little, sign of a conciliatory .spirit, though, 
real iziog , its danger, it attempted to restrain the foolish violence 
of the emigrhf Lt, the noijles who after the sup- 
pression of titles of nobility in. 1790 and the arrest 
of the king at Varennes,.had lied in a body to Coblenz 
and joined Louis XVI. ’s brothers, the counte of Provence and 
Artois. They it waa who set in nio tion the national and E uropean 
conflict. Under the prince of Gonde they liad collected a little 
army round Trier ; and in concert with the “ Austrian Committee ” 
of' Paris they solicited the armed intervention of monarchical 
Europe. The dcclaxation of PilniU, which was but an excuse 
for nou-interference on the part of the emperor and the 
king of Prussia, interested in the prolongation of these ^ 
internal troubles, was put forward by them as an Pfjuitg, 
assurance of forthcoming support (August 27, I79i)* 

At the same time the application of the Civil Constitution of 
tlie Clergy roused the whole of western La Venddo ; and in face 
of the d^er threatened by the refractory clergy and by the 
army of the emigres yihift Girondins set about conteunding the 
court with tho J’euillants in ilic minds of the public, and com- 
promising Louis XVI. by a national agitation, denouncing 
as an accomplice of tlie foreigner. Owing to the decrees against 
the comte de Provence, the emigrants, and the 
refractory priests, voted by tlie Legislative Assembly 
in November 1791, they forced Louis XVL to show » 

his hand by using his veto, so that his complicity should be 
piUmJy declared, to replace his Feuillaut niinis^^disparate 
in birth, opinions and ambitions — by the Girondin m’miitry of 
Dumouriez-Roland (March 10), nn more united than tlie other, 
but believers in a republican crusade for the overthrow 
of thrones, that of Louis XVL first of all ; and finally 
to declare war against the king of Bohemia and Hungary, a step 
also desired by the court in the hope of ridding itself of thn 
Aascmbly? at the first note of victxwy (April 20, 1792), 
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Bat when, owing to the dworganuation of the «My through 
emigration and desertion, the ill-pregared Bel^n war was 
followed by invasdoE and the trouble in La Venddifc 
increased, all France suspected a betrayal. The 
JujmJO. Assembly, m order to reduce the number of hostile 
foroes, voted for the exile of all priests whft had refused 
to swear to the Civil Constitution and the substitution of a body 
of twenty thousand volunteer national gftards, under the authority 
of Paris, for the king’s constitutional guard (May 27-June 8, 
17921). Louis XVI. ’s veto and tlic dismissal of tl>e Girondin 
minify— thanks to an intrigue of Dumouriez, ansdogous to 
thatof Mirabeau and as inoffectualT— dismayed the Fouillants and 
maddened the Girondins; the latter, to avert popular, fury, 
turned it upon the king,« The emeaU of the 20th of June, a 
burlesque which, but for the persistent good-humour of Louis 
XVL, might have become a tragedy, alarmed hut did not 
overthrow the monarchy. 

The bourgeoisie, the Assembly, the country and La Fayette, 
one* of the leaders of tl^ army, now embarked upoa a royalist 
reaction, which would perhaps have been efficacious, 
Manifetto been for the entry into tlie affair of the 

w/c Prussians as allics of the Austrians, and for the insolent 
manifesto of the duke of Brunswick. The Assembly’s 
cry of “ the country in danger ” (July ii) proved to tlie nation 
tliat thfS'* king was incapable of defending France against the 
foreigner ] and tlie appeal of the federal volunteore in Paris 
gave to the opposition, together with the war-song of the Mar- 
seillai.se, the army which had Ijeen refused by louisrXVL, now 
disarmed. Tl^e vain attempts of tlio Gironde to reconcile tlie 
king and tlwe Revolution, the ill-advisaed decree of the. .^embly 
on tlie 8tlr of August, freeing La Fayctta from his guilt in foFr 
sakif^ hi& army ; his refusal to vote for the deposition of the 
king, and the suspected treachery of the court, lea to the success 
of the republican forces when, on tlae loth of August, the 11^ 
of Faris' organized by the revolutionary Commune rose agakust 
the monarchy. 

The suspension and imprisonment of the king left the supreme 
authority nominidly in the hands of the Assembly, but actually 
The laaur- Commune, consisting of delegatefs 

reatiaaai fmm the administrative sections of Paris. Instalied 
comiMM at the Hotel de Ville this attempted to influence tlw. 
ofPariM, discredited government, entered into confliot witli j 
the Legislative Assembly, which considered its mission at 
an end, and paralyzed the action of the executive council, 1 
particularly during the bloody days of September, provoked ' 
by the discovery of tlie court’s intrigues with the foreigner, , 
THa treachery of La Fayette, the capture of Longwy, 

Se^mhtrihG investiture of Verdun by the Prussians (August 
1^30), and finally by the incendiary pltw;ards of M^at* 
aacroB. Dantou, ii master of diplomatic and military operatioas, 
had to avoid any rupture with the Commune. Fortunately, 
on the very day of the dispersal of the Legislative Assembly, 
Dumouriez saved Prance from a P^russian invasion, by the 
victory of Valmy, and by unauthoriacd negotiations which 
prefigured those of Bonaparte at LAiben (September 32, 

The populai' insurrection against Louis XVI. detexrruwad 
the simultaneous fall of the bourgeois regime and the establisiv- 
ment of the democracy in power. Tlie Legislative Assembly, 
without a mandate for modifying a constitution that had j 
becomftdnapplicable wkh the suspension of the monarch,. liad 
before disappearing convoked a National Convention,, and as 
tBe reward ()f the struggle for liberty had replaced the limited 
fraachisft by unb^ersal sufiBrage. PubUc opinion became re- 
pnblicftn from an excess of patriotism, and owing to tlie propa- 
ganda of; the Jacobin club ; while the decree of the 25tk of 
August 1792, which marked the destruction of feudalism, now 
abeflashed m principle, caused the peasants to rally definitely 
to the Republic. 

This had hardly d^eeii established before, it became distmeted, 
by the friutricidal strife of its adherents, from September 22, 
1792, to the 18th Fnietidor (September 4, 1797), The electoral 
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assemblies, in very great majority, had desired this Republic to 
be democratic and equalizing in spirit, but on the face 
of it, liberal, uniform and propagandist; in conse- 
qucncc, the 782 deputies of the Convention were not sept» 21, 
divided on principles, but only by personal rivalries rrpz- 
and ambition. They all wished for d unanimity and 
harmony impfissible to obtain ; and being unable to 
convince tliey destroyed one anotlier. 

The Girondins in the Convention played the part of the 
Feuillants in the Legislative Assembly. Their party was not 
well disciplined, they purjx«cly refrained from making 
it so, and hence their ruin. Oratorically they repre- paatiaa* 
seated the spirit of tlie South ; politicidly, the ideas 
of the bourgeoisie in opposition to the democracy — which they 
despised although making use of it-^-and the federalist system, 
from an objection to the preponderance of Paris. Paris, on the 
other hand, had elected only deputies of the Mountain, as- the 
more advanced of the Jacobins were called, tliat party being 
no more settled and united than the others. They drew support 
from the I Parisian democracy, and oonsidcred the decentralization 
of the Girondins. as endangering France’s unity, circumstances 
demanding a strong and highly concentrated government; 
they opposed a republic on the model of that of Rome to the 
Polish republic of the Gironde. Between the two came the 
Plains, the Marais., the troop of trembling bourgeois, sincerely 
attached to the Revolution, but very moderate in the defence 
of their ideas ; some seeking a refuge from their, timidity in 
hard-working committees, odicrs partaking in the. violence of 
the Jacobins out of weakness or for reasons of state. 

I’he Girondins were thc^ first to take the lead ; in order to 
retain it they should have turned the Revolution into a govern* 
ment. They remained, an exclusive party, relying 
the mob but with no mfluence over it. Without 
leader or popular power, they might have found both 
in Danton ; for, occupied oyefly with the external dang er , he 
made advances towards them, which tliey repulsed, partly in 
horror at the proceedings of September, but chiefly because they 
saw in him the most formidable rival in U\e path of the govern- 
ment. Tliey waged war against him as relentlessly as (Ud the 
Constitutionalists against Mirabeau, whom he resembled in Ws 
extreme ugliness and his volcanic eloquence^ Tliey drove him 
into the arms of Robespierre, Marat and the Commune of Paris. 
On the other hand, after the 23rd of September they declared 
Paris dangerous for the Convention, and wanted to reduce 
it to “eighty-three influential members,’* Danton and the 
Mountain responded by decreeing tlic unity and indivisibility 
of the Republic, in order to emphasize tlie suspicions of federalism 
which weighed upon the Girondins. 

The trial of Louis XVL still further enhanced the contrasts 
of ideas and characters. The discovery of fresh proofs oftreachery 
in the iron chest (November 20,. 1792) gave the Moun- Trtatamd 
tain a pretext for forcing on the dash of parties and daptb 
raising the question not of legality but of public safety, tw/a 
By the execution of the king, (January 21, 1793) they 
“ cast down a king’s head as a diallenge.lo .the kin^s of Europe,’' 
In order to preserve popular favour and their direction of the 
Repuldic, the Girondms had not dared to pronounce against 
the sentence of death, but had xlcraanded an. appeal to the people 
which was rejected.; morally weakened by this equivocal attitude 
they were still more so by foreign events. 

The king’s, death did. not result in the unanimity so much 
desired by all parties ; it only caused the reaction on themselves 
of the hatred whiclv had been hitlxerto concentrated 
upon the king, and also an augmentation in the wmics 
of tlw foreigner, which obliged the revolutionists to pppUHpmm 
face all Europe. There was a coalition of monarchs,, 
and the people of La Vendee rose in defence of their faith. 
Dumouriez, the conqueror of Jemappes (November 6, 17.9a), 
who invaded Holland, was beaten by the Austrians (March 1793). 
A levy of 300,000 men was order^.; a Committee of General 
Security was charged with the search for. suspects ; and-thence- 
forward military occuixences^ called. forth ^liameataffy crises 
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and popular upheavals. Girondins and Jacobins unjustly 
accused one another of leaving the traitors, the conspirators, 
the “ stipendiaries of Coblenz ” unpunished. To avert the 
danger threatened by popular dissatisfaction, the Gironde was 
persuaded to vote for the creation of a revolutionary tribunal 
to judge suspects, while out of spite against Dan ton who de- 
manded it, they refused the strong government which might have 
made a stand against the enemy (March 10, 1793). This was the 
first of the exceptional measures which were to call down ruin 
upon them. Whilst the insurrection in I a Vendee was spreading, 
and Dumouriez falling back upon Neerwinden, sentence of death 
was laid upon emigres and refractory priests ; the treacheiy^ of 
Dumouriez, disappointed in his Belgian projects^ gave grounds 
Fintcom^ kinds of suspicion, as that of Mirabeau had 

mitfeot formerly done, and led the Gironde to propose the 
public new government which they had refused to Danton. 
Muicty, transformation of the provisional executive council 

into the Committee of Public Safety — omnipotent save in financial 
matters — was voted because the Girondins meant to control it ; 
but Danton got the upper hand (April 6). 

The Girondins, discredited in Paris, multiplied their attacks 
upon Danton, now the master : they attributed the civil war 
and the disasters of the foreign campaign to the 
bctHUca despotism of the Paris Commune and the clubs ; they 
ibe com- accused Marat of instigating the September massacres ; 
mifoo and they began the supreme struggle by demanding the 
Gironde ^l^^tion of a committee of twelve deputies, charged with 
breaking up the anarchic authorities in Paris (May 18). 
The complete success of the Girondin proposals ; the arrest of 
Hubert — the violent editor of the Pere Duchene ; the insurrection 
of the Girondins of Lyons against the Montagnard Commune; 
the bad news from La Vendee — the military reverses ; and the 
economic situation which had compelled the fixing of a maximum 
price of com (May 4) excited the “ moral insurrections of 
May 31 and June 2. Marat himself sounded the tocsin, and 
Hanriot, at the head of the Parisian army, surrounded the 
Convention. Despite the efforts of Danton and the Committee 
of Public Safety, the arrest of the Girondins sealed the victory 
of the Mountain. 

The threat of the Girondin Isnard was fulfilled. The federalist 
insurrection, to avenge the violation of national representation, 
responded to the Parisian insurrection. Sixty-nine 
departmental governments protested against the 
airoudc. violence done to the Convention ; but the ultra- 
democratic constitution of 1793 deprived the Girondins, 
who were arming in the west, the south and the centre, of all legal 
force. To the departments that were hostile to the dictatorship 
of Paris, and the tyranny of Danton or Robespierre, it promised 
the referendum, an executive of twenty-four citizens, universal 
suffrage, and the free exercise of religion. The populace, who 
could not understand this parliamentary quarrel, and were in a 
huTT)'’ to set up a national defence, abandoned the Girondins, and 
the latter excited the enthusiasm of only one person, Charlotte 
Corday, who by the murder of Marat ruined them irretrievably. 
The battle of Brecourt was a defeat without a fight for their 
party without stamina and their general without troops (July 
13); while on the 31st of October their leaders perished on the 
guillotine, where they had been preceded by the queen, Marie 
Antoinette. 7 'he Girondins and their adversaries were differen- 
tiated by neither religious dissensions nor political divergency, 
but merely by a question of time. The Girondins, when in power, 
had had scruples which had not troubled them while scaling the 
ladder ; idols of Paris, they had flattered her in turn, and when 
Paris scorned them they sought support in the provinces. A 
great responsibility for this defeat of the liberal and republican 
bourgeoisie, whom they represented, is to be laid upon Madame 
Roland, the Egeria of the party. An ardent patriot and re- 
publican, her relations with Danton resembled those of Marie 
Antoinette with Mirabeau, in each case a woman spoilt by 
flattery, enraged at indifference. She was the ruin of the Gironde, 
but taught it how to die. 

The fall of tht Gironde left the country disturbed by civil war, 


and the frontiers more seriously threatened than before Valmy. 
Bouchotte, a totally inefficient minister for war, the Commune’s 
min of straw, left the army without food or ammunition, while 
the suspected officers remained inactive. In the Angevin 
Vendee the incapable leaders let themselves be beaten at Aubiers, 
Beaupr^au and Thouars, at a time when Cathelineau was taking 
possession of Saumur and threatening Nantes, the capture of 
which would have permitttffd the insurgents in La Vendee to join 
those of Brittany and receive provisions from hmgland. Mean- 
while, the remnants of the Girondin federalists were overcome 
by the disguised royalists, who had aroused the whole of'' the 
Rhone valley from Lyons to Marseilles, had called in the 
Sardinians, and handed over the fleet and the arsenal at Toulon 
to the English, whilst Paoli left Corsi^ at their disposal. The 
scarcity of money due to the discrediting of the assignats, the 
cessation of commerce, abroad and on the sea, and the bad 
harvest of 1793, were added to all these dangers, and formed a 
serious menace to France and the Convention. 

This meant a hard task for the first Committee of Public Safety 
and its chief Danton. He was the only one to understand the 
conditions necessary to a firm government ; he caused 
the adjournment of the decentralizing constitution 
of 1793, and set up a revolutionary government. The 
Committee of Public Safety, now a permanency, fint 
annulled the Convention and w'as itself the central committee 
authority, its organization in Paris being the twelve ^ 
committees substituted for the provisional executive 
committee and the six ministers, the Committee of General 
Security for the maintenance of the police, and the arbitrary 
Revolutionary Tribunal. The execution of its orders in the 
departments was carried out by omnipotent representatives 
“ on mission ” in the armies, by popular societies — veritable 
missionaries of the Revolution — and by the revolutionary 
committees which were its backbone. 

Despite this Reign of Terror Danton failed ; he could neither 
dominate foes within nor divide those without. Representing 
the sane and vigorous democracy, and like Jefferson 
a friend to liberty and .self-government, he had been * 

obliged to set up the most despotic of governments 
in face of internal anarchy and foreign invasion. Being of a 
temperament that expressed itself only in action, and neither 
a theorist nor a cabinet-minister, he held the views of a statesman 
without having a following sufficient to realize them. Moreover, 
the proceedings of the 2nd of June, when the Commune of Paris 
had triumphed, had dealt him a mortal blow. He in his turn 
tried to stem the tumultuous current which had borne him 
along, and to prevent discord ; but the check to his policy of 
an understanding with Prussia and with Sardinia, to whom, 
like Richelieu and D’Argenson, he offered the realization of her 
transalpine ambition in exchange for Nice and Savoy, was 
added to the failure of his temporizing methods in regard to the 
federalist insurgents, and of his military operations against 
La Vend6e. A man of action and not of cunning shifts, he 
succumbed on the loth of July to the blows of his owm govern- 
ment, which had passed from liis hands into those of Robespierre, 
his ambitious and crafty rival. 

The .second Committee of Public Safety lasted until the 
27th of July 1794. Composed of twelve members, re-eligible 
every month, and dominated by the triumvirate, 
Robespierre, Saint- Just and Couthon, it was stronger 
than ever, since it obtained the right of appointing 
leaders, disposed of money, and muzzled the press. **^*^'^* 
Many of its members were sons of the bourgeoisie, men wh^ 
having been educated at college, thanks to some charitable 
agency, in the pride of learning, and raised above tfeeir original 
station, were ready for anything but had achieved nothing. 
They had plenty of talent at command, were full of classical 
tirades against t\Tanny, and, though sensitive enough in their 
private life, were bloodthirsty butchers in their j>ublic relations. 
Such were Robespierre, Saint-Just, Couthon,** Billaud-Varenne, 
Cambon, Thuriot, Collot* d’Herbois, Barr^re and Prieur de 
la Marne. Working hand in hand with these politicians, not 
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always in accordance with them, but preserving a solid front, 
were the specialists, Carnot, Robert IJindct, Jean Bon Sain^ 
Andre and Prieur de la Cote d’Or, honourable men, anxious 
above all to safeguard their country. At the head of the former 
type Robespierre, without special knowledge o» exceptional 
talenj;, df\'ourcd by jealous ambition and gifted wdth cold grave 
eloquence, enjoyed a great moral asqpndancy, due to his in- 
corruptible purity of life and the invariably correct behaviour 
that had been wanting in Mirabeau, and by the persevering will 
whiclW^anton had lacked. His marching orders were : no more 
temporizing with the federalists or with generals who are afraid of 
conquering ; war to the death with all Europe in the name of re- 
volutionary propaganda aijjJ the monarchical tradition of natural 
frontiers ; and fear, as a means of government. The specialists 
answered foreign foes by their organization of victory ; as for foes 
at home, the triumvirate crushed them beneath the Terror. 

France was saved by them and by that admirable outburst 
of patriotism which provided 750,000 patriots for the army 
through the general le\y of the ibth of August 1793, 
aided, moreo\er, by the mistakes of her enemies. 
coMUtion, Instead of profiting by Dumouriez’s treachery and 
the successes in La Vendee, the Coalition, divided 
over the resuscitated Polish question, lost time on the frontiers 
of this new Poland of the west which was sacrificing itself for 
the sake of a Uni\Trsal Republic. Thus in January 1794 the 
territory of France was cleared of the Prussians and Austrians 
by the N’ictories at Hondschoote, Wattignies and Wissembourg ; 
the army of La Vendee was repulsed from Granville, over- 
whelmed by llochc’s army at Lc Mans and Savenay, and 
its leaders shot ; royalist sedition was suppressed at Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles and 'I'l^ulon ; federalist insurrections 
were wiped out by the terrible massacres of ( arrier at Nantes, 
the atrocities of Lebon at Arras, and the wholesale executions 
of Fouche and Ccjllot d'Herbois at Lyons ; Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette guillotined, the (intgr's dispersed, denied or 
forsaken by all Europe. 

But the triumphant Mountain was not as united as it boasted. 
The second ('oiiimittee of Public Safety had now to struggle 
against two oppositions : one of the left, represented 
Hebert, the Commune of Paris and the C ordelie^'s ; 
another of the right, Danton and his followers. The 
former would not admit that the Terror was only a temporary 
method of defence ; for them it was a permanent system w'hich 
W'as even to be strengthened in order to crush all W'ho were 
hostile to the Revolution. 'J’hcir sanguinary viidcncc was com- 
bined with an anti-religious policy, not atheistical, but inspired 
by mistrust of the clergy, and by a ci^’ic and deistic creed that 
was a direct outcome of the federations, 'I'o these latter were 
due the substitution of the Republican for the Gregorian calendar, 
and the se('ul;Lr Feasts of Reason (November 19, 1793). The 
followers of Hebert wanted to push forward the movement of 
May 31, 1793, in order to become masters in their turn ; while 
those of Danton were by way of arresting it. They considered it 
time to re-establish the reign of ordinary laws and 
oftoh^^ justice ; sick of bloodshed, with Camille Desmoulins 
ance. ^hey demanded a “ Committee of Clemency.” A 
deist and therefore hostile to “ anti-religious masque- 
rades,” while uneasy at the absolute authority of the J’aris 
Commune, which aimed at suppressing the State, and at its 
armed propaganda abroad, Robespierre resumed the struggle 
against its illegal power, so fatal to the Gironde. His boldness 
succeeded (Marth 24, 1794), and then, jealous of Danton’s 
activity and statesmanship, and exasperated by the jeers of his 
friends, he rid himself of the party of tolerance by a parody 
of justice (April 5). 

Robespierre now stood alone. During five months, while 
affecting to be the representative of “ a reign of justice and 
virtue,” he laboured at strengthening his politico- 
piem^B religious dictatorship — already so formidably armed — 
ittetator- with new powers. ‘^The incorruptible wanted to 
become the invulnerable ” and the scaffold of the 
guillotine was crowded. By his dogma of the supreme state 


Robespierre founded a theocratic government with the police 
as an Inquisition. The festival of the new doctrine, which 
turned the head of the new pontiff (June 8), the lot de Prairial, 
or “ code of legal murder ” (June 10), which gave the deputies 
themselves into his hand ; and the multiplication of executions 
at a time when the victory of Fleurus (June 25) showed the 
uselessness and barbarity of this aggra\'ation of the Reign of 
Terror provoked against him the victorious coalition of revenge, 
lassitude and fear. Vanciuishcd and imprisoned, he 
refused to take part in the illegal action proposed 
by the Commune against the Convention. Robespierre 
was no man of action. On the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1794) 
he foil into the gulf that had opened on the 31st of May, and 
through which the 18th Brumaire was visible. 

Although brought about by the Terrorists, the tragic fall of 
Robespierre put an end to the Reign of Terror ; for their chiefs 
having disappeared, the subordinates were too much 
divided to keep up the dictate )rshij> of the third committaa 
Committee of Public Safety, and reaction soon set in. otpubUe 
After a change in pe/sanni in favour of the surviving 
Dantonists, came a limitation to the powers of the Committee 
of Public Safety, now plnc^d in dependence upon the Convention ; 
and next followed the destruction of the revolutionary system, 
the Girondin decentralization and the resuscitation of depart- 
mental governments ; the reform of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
on the loth of August ; the suppression of the Commune of 
Paris on the ist of September, and of the salary of forty sous 
gi\'cn to members of the sections ; the abolition of the maximum, 
the suppression of the Guillotine, the opening of the prisons, 
the closing of the Jacobin club (November 11), and the hence- 
forw'ard insignificant existence of the popular societies. 

Powder reverted to the Girondins and Dantonists, w'ho re- 
entered the Convention on the i8th of December ; hut with 
them re-entered likewise the royalists of Lynns, 

Marseilles and Toulon, and further, after the peace of tioaoftba 
Basel, many young men set free from the army, hostile royaHwt 
to the Jacobins and defenders of the now moderate 
and peace -making Convention. These mmcadins and in- 
eroyables, led by Fr6ron, Tallien and Barras -former revolu- 
tionists who had become aristocrats— profited by the restored 
liberty of the press to prepare for da)'S of battle in the salons 
of the mem'illeu^cs Madame Tallien, Madame de Stael and 
Madame Recamier, as the sajis-ndottes had formerly done in 
the clubs. The remnants of Robespierre’s faction became 
alarmed at this Thermidor reaction, in which they scented 
r(»yalism. Aided by famine, by the suppression of the maximum, 
and by the imminent bankruptcy of the assignats, they en- 
deavoured to arouse the working classes and the former Ilanriot 
companies against a government which was lr\'ing to destroy the 
republic, and had broken the busts of Marat and guillotined 
Carrier and Fouquier-Tinville, the former public prosecutor. 
Thus the risings of the 12th Germinal (April j, 1795) p^pu/ar 
and of the ist Prairial (May 20) were economic revolts riMingg ot 
rather than insurrections excited by the deputies of the Oermlaat 
Mountain ; in order to suppress them the reactionaries 
called in the army. Owing to this first intervention 
of the troops in politics, the Committee of Public Safety, which 
aimed not so much at a moderate policy as at steering a middle 
course between the Thermidorians of the Right and of the Left, 
was able to dispense with the latter. 

'Phe royalists now supposed that their hour had come. In 
the south, the companions of Jehu and of the Sun inaugurated 
a “ White Terror,” which had not even the apparent 
excuse of the public safety or of exasperated patriotism. 

At the same time they prepared for a twofold in- 
surrection against the republic — in the west with the 
help of England, and in the east with that of Austria— by an 
attempt to bribe General Pichegru. But though the heads of 
the government wanted to put an end to the Revolution they had 
no thought of restoring the monarchy in favour of the Comte de 
Provence, who had taken the title of Louis XVIII. on hearing 
of the death of the dauphin in the Temple, and still less of bringing 
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back the ancten Hoche crushed the insurrection of the 

Chouans and the Bretons at Qulberon on the ?n<l of July 1795, 
and Pichegru, scared, refused to entangle himself any further.^ 

To cut off all danger from royalists or terrorists the Convention 
now voted the Constitution of the year III. j suppressing that 
TAfCiiM* ^793’ ^ counteract the terrorists, and 

wtitution re-establishing the bourgeois limited franchise with 
of tb9 election in two degrees — a less liberal arrangement than 

that granted from 1789 to 1792. The chambers of the 
Fwe Hundred and of the Ancients were elected by the nwncyed 
and intellectual aristocracy, and were to be re-elected by thirds 
annually. The executive authority, entrusted to five Directors, 
was no more than a definite and very strong Committee of Tublic 
Safety ; but Siey6s, the author of the new constitution, in opposi- 
tion to the royalists, had secured places of r-efuge for his party 
by reserving posts as directors for the regicides, and two-thirds 
of the deputies’ seats for members of the Convention. In self- 
defence agiiinst this continuance of the policy and the 
personnel of the Convention— a modern “ l^ong Parlia- 
jB/alra. nient ’’—the royalists, persistent street -fighters and 
masters in the “ sections ” after the suppression of 
the daily indemnification of forty attempted the insurrection 
of the 13th Vendemiaire (October 5, J795), which w'as easily 
put down by General Bonaparte. 

Thus the bourgeois republic re^cd the fruits of its predecessor’s 
external policy. After the freeing of tlie land in January 1794 
HUkm impulse had been given to the spirit of conquest which 

kad gradually succeeded to the disinterested fever of 
mentMof propaganda and overheated patriotism. This it was 
sustained Robespierre’s dictatorship ; and, 
■ owing to the “ amaJgam ” and the re-establishment of 
rliscipline, Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine had been con- 
^^red and Holland occupied, siiaultaneouslv with Kosciusko’s 
rising in Poland, Prussia’s necessity of keeping and extending 
her PoUsh acquisitions, Robespierre's death, the prevalent 
deaises of the majority, and the continued victories of Richegru, 
Jourdaaand Moreau, enfeebled the coalition. At BascJ (April” 
July 1795) republican France, having rejoined the 
concert of Europe, signed tlic long-awajted peace with 
Prussia, Spain, Holland and the grancl-diike of 'J'uscany . 
But thanks to the past influence of the Girondin party, who 
hid caused the war, and of the regicides of the Mountain, this 
peace not only ratified the conquest of Belgium, the left bank 
of tbe Rhine and Santo Domingo, but paved the way for fresh 
conquests ; for the old spirit of domination and persistpt 
hostility to Austria attracted the destinies of the Revolution 
defiriitely towards war. 

The work of internal construction amidst this continue^ battle 
against the w^hole world had been no less remarkable. The 
Constituent Assembly had been more destructive than 
constructive ; but the Convcnl i«n preserved intact 
m§ntM. those fundamental principles of civil liberty which 
had been the main results of the Rjevplution : the 
equality so dear to the French, and the sovereignty of the 
people— -the foundation of democracy. It als(t managed to 
ea^fogc private interests in state reform by creating the Grand 
Livre de la Dctte Piiblique (September 13-26, 1793), and enlisted 
peasant and bourgeois savings in .social reforms the distribu- 
tion and sale of national property. But with views reaching 
beyond equality of rights to a certain equality of property, the 
committees, as regards legislation, poor relief and instruction, 
laid down principles wdiich have ne\^r been realized, save in 
the matter of the metric system ; so that the Convention wliich 
was dispersed on the i6th of October 1795 made a greater 
impression on political history and social ideas than on institu- 
tions. Its disappearance left a great blank. 

During four years the Directory" attempted to fill this blank. 
Being the outcome of the Constitution of the year III., it should 
have been the organizing and pacifying government 
of the Republic ; in reality it sought not to create^ but 
to preserve its own existence. Its internal weakness, 
between the danger of anarchy and the opposition of the monar- 


chists, was extreme ; and it soon became discredited by its own 
coups d'etat and by financial impotence in the ^yes of a nation 
Sek of revolution, aspiring towards peace and the resumption 
of economic undertakings. As to foreign affairs, its aggressive 
policy impeded the conquests that had been the glory of the 
Convention, and caused the frontiers of France, the defence of 
which had been a point of honour with the Republic, to be^called 
in question. Finally, there was no real government on the part 
of the five directors : I^a Revelli^re-L^peaux, an honest man 
•but weak ; Reubell, the negotiator of the Hague ; Letourneur, 
an officer of talent; Bairas, a man of intrigue, corrupt and 
without real convictions ; and Carnot, tlie only really worthy 
member. They never understood one another, and never con- 
sulted togetl>er in hours of danger, !iave to embroil matters in 
politics as in war, Leaning on the bourgeois, conservative, 
liberal and anti-clerical republicans, they were no more able 
tlian was the Thermidor party to re-establish the freedom Uiat 
had been suspended by revolutionary despotism ; they created 
a ministry of police, interdicted the clubs and popular societies, 
distracted the press, and with partiality undertook the separation 
of Churdi and State votwl on the i8th of September 1794. 
Tl>eir real defence against counter-revolution was the army ; 
but, by a further contradiction, they reinforced the army attached 
to the Revolution while seeidng an alliance witli the peace- 
nmking bourgeoisie. Their party had Uiercfore no more homo- 
geneity tlian liad their policy. 

Moreover the Directory could not govern alone ; it had to 
rely upon two other parlies, according to drcunistances : the 
republican - democrats and the disguised royalists. 

The former, purely anti-royalist, thought only of 
remedying the sufferings of the people. lix;)used by 
the collapse of the assignats, following upon the ruin of industry 
and the arrest of commerce, they were still further exasperated 
by the speculations of the financiers, by the jobbery which 
prevailed throughout the administration, and by the sale of 
national property which had profitcrl hardly any but the 
bourgeoisie. After the 13th Vendemiaire the royalists too, 
deceived in their hopes, were expecting to return gradually to 
the councils, thanks to the high property qualification for the 
franchise. Under the name of “moderates” tliey clcmaiKkd 
an end to this war which England continued and Austria 
threatened to recommence, and that the Directory from self- 
interested motives refused to conclude ; they desired the 
abandonment of revolutionary proceedings, order in finance 
and religious peace. 

I’he Directory, then, was in a minority in the country, and 
had to be ever on the alert against faction ; all possible methods 
seemed legitimate, and during two years appeared stnijgio 
.sucjcessful. Order was maintained in France, even the ogoiaMt 
royalist west being pacified, thanks to Hoche, who 
finished his victorious campaign of 1796 against 
Stofiiet, Charette and Cadoudal, by using mild and just measures 
to complete the subjection of the countiy. The greatest danger 
lay in the republican-democrats and their socialist, ally, Francois 
Noel Gracchus ”) Babeuf (q.v.). The former had united the 
Jacobins and the more violent members of the Conven- 
tion in their club, the Societe du Tantheon ; and 
their fusion, after the closing of the clui), with the thvnm 
secret society of the Babouvisls lent formidable pubfiemn^ 
strength to this party, with w'hich Barras was secretly 
in league. The terrorist party, deprived of its head, goctmhMio^ 
had found a new leader, who, by developing the ^ 
consequences of the Revolution’s acts to their logical con- 
clusion, gave first expression to the levefling principle of com- 
munism. He proclaimed the right of property's appertain- 
ing to the state, that is, to the whole community ; 
the doctrine of equality as absolutely opposed to social 
inequality of any kind—that of proper^ as well as that of rank ; 
and finally the inadequacy of the solution of the agrarian questjion, 
which had profited scarcely any one^, save a new class of privileged 
individuals. But these socialist demands were premature; 
the attack of the camp of Crenelle upon constitutional order 
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ended merely in the arrest and guillotining of Babeuf (September 
i79^May 25, 1797). • 

yhe liquidation of the financial inheritance of the Ccmventibn 
'WM no less difficult. The successive issues of assignats, and the 
multiplication of counterfeits made aj^oad, had so 
depreciated this paper money that an assignat of r-oo 
S/dK fr.a.ncs was in February 1796 worth only 30 centimes ; 

while the government, obliged to accept them at their 
nominal -vrakie, no longer collected any taxes and could not p»iy 
sal^s. The destruction of the plate feyr printing assigToate, 
on the Tfhh of Feliruary 1796, did not prevent the drop in the 
forty milliards still in cirmiatkm. Territorial mandates were 
norw tried, which inspired no greater confidence, but served to 

a uidate two-thirds of tl% debt, the remaining third being con- 
idated by its dependence on the Grand Livre (September 30, 
1797). This widespread bankruptcy, falling chiefly on the 
bourgeoisie, inaugurated a reaction which lasted until 1830 
againfjt the chief principle of the Constituent Assembly, which 
had fitvoured indirect taxation as producing a large sum without 
intposing any very obvious burden. The bureaucrats of the old 
5y5tcm-^avmg returned to their offices and being used to these 
indirect taxes — lent their assistance, and thus the Directory was 
enabled to maintain its struggle aj^inst the Coalition. 

All system in finance having disappeared, war provided the 
Directory^ now ifi extremis, with a treasury, and was its only 
sonrc’e for supplying constitutional needs ; while it 
opened a path to tlie military commanders who were 
^ to be the support and the glory of ti^e state. England 

remaining invulnerable in her insular position despite Hoche’s 
attempt to land in Ireland in rTpfi, the Directory resumed the 
traditional pohry against A-ustria of conquering the natural 
frontiers, Carnot furnishing the plans ; hence the war in southern 
Germany, in which Jourdan and Moreau were repulsed by an 
inferior force ttnder the archduke Charles, and Bonaparte’s 
triumphant Italian campaign. Chief of an army that he had 
made trresifrtiblc, not by honour but by glory, and master of 
wealth b)'' rapine, Bonnpiirte imposed his will upon the Directory, 
which he provided with funds. After having separated tlw Pied- 
montese from the Austrians, whom lie drove bark into Tjrol, and 
repulsed offensive reprisals of Wurmser and Alvin/i on four occa- 
sions, he stoppl'd slmrt at the pTelirninary negotiations of l^ohen 
just at the moment when the Directory, di«cour»ged by the 
problem of Italian roconstitiTtion, was preparing the army of the 
Rhine to re-enter the field tmder the command of Hocbc. 
parte thus gained the good opinitw of peace-loving Frenchn>en ; 
heyiartiiioned Venetian territor}^ witli Austria, contrary to French 
interests bill conformably with Ins own in Italy, andhenceforwi^ 
was the decisriT* factor in French and European policy, Kke 
Caesar or Pompey of old. England, in consternation, offered 
in her turn to negotiate at Lille. 

These militan' .successes did not prevent the Directory, lil<ie 
the 'Ibermi durians, from losing ground in the country. Every 
stntMsto Strategic inire since 1795 had been marked by a political 
MgMinst crisis ; peace reawakened opposition. Tlie constitu- 
lional party, royalist in reality, had made alarming 
royalists, progress, chiefly oiring to the Babouvist conspiracy ; 
they now triixl to corrupt the republican generals, and Conde 
procured the t readier)^ of Pichegni, Kellermann and General 
Ferrand at Besar«;‘on. Moreover, their Clichy chib, directed 
by the ahbe Brottier, mauipulated Parisian opinion ; while 
nianv of the refriiclorv priests, having returned after the liberal 
^iblic Worship Act of September 1795, made active propaganda 
against the principles of the Revolution, and plotted the fall 
of the Directory as maintaining the State s independence of the 
Oiurdi. Thus the partial elections of the year V. (May 20, 
1797) had brought back into the two councils a counter-revolu- 
tionary majorit}^ of royalists, constitutionalists of 1791, Catholics 
and moderates. The Director Lctourneur had been replaced 
by Barth^emy, who l>ad negotiated the treaW of Basel and was 
a constitutional fnonarchisl. So that the execirtivx* iwt only 
found it impossible to govern, owing to the opposition of the 
^ uncils and a vehement press-campaign, but was distracted 


by ceaseless internal conflict. Carnot and Barthelemy wished 
to meet eodesiastical opposition by legal measures only, and 
demanded peace ; while Barras, La Revellidre and ReubcU 
saw no other rernedy save miJitsuy force. The attempt of the 
counter-revolutionaries to make an army for themselves out of 
the guard of the Legislative Assembly, and the success of the 
Catholics, who had managed at the end of August 1797 to repeal 
the laws against refractory priests, determined the Directory 
to appeal from the rebellious parliament to the ready swords of 
Augcreau and Bernadotte. On the i8th Fructidor (September 
4, 1797) Bonaparte’s lieutenants, backed up by the 
whole army, stopped the elections in forty-nine 
departments, and deported to <^iuiana many deputies 
of both councils, journalists and non-juring priests, as 
well as the director Barthelemy, though Carnot escaped into 
Switzerland. The royalist party was once more overthrown, 
but w'ith it the rcpui)Ucan constitution itself. Thus every act 
of violence still further confirmed the new empire of the army 
and the defeat of principles, preparing tlie way for military 
despotism. 

Political and financial coups £eiai were not enough for the 
directors. In order to win back public opinion, tired of intaer- 
needne quarrels and sieJeoned by the scandalous 
immorality of the generals and of those in power, po/i<y 
and to remo\^e from Paris an army which after having 
given them a fresh lease of life was now a menace to ^ 
them, war appeared their only hopeful course. They attempted 
to renew the designs of Louis XIV. and anticipate those of 
Napoleon. But Bonaparte saw what they were planning ; and 
to the rupture of the negotiations at Lille and an order for the 
resumption of hostilities he responded by a fresh act of dis- 
obedience and the infliction on the Directory of the peace of 
Campo-Formio, on October 17, 1797. The directors were con- 
soled for this enforced peace by acquiring the left bank of the 
Rhine and Belgium, and for the forfeiture of republican principles 
by attaining wliat l>ad for so long been the ambition of the 
monarchy. But the army continuod a menace. To avoid 
disbanding it, which might, as after the j^acc of Basel, have 
given the counter-revolution further auxiliaries, die Directaory 
appointed Bonaparte chief of the Army of England, and employed 
Jourdan to revise the conscription laws so as to make military 
service a pjermanent duty of the eiliaen, since war was now to be 
the permanent object of policy. The Directory finally conceived 
the gigantic project of bolstering up the French RepuWic — the 
triumph of which was c^bratod by the peace of Campo-Farmio 
— by forming the neighbouring weak states into triliutary 
vassal republks. Tliis system had already been applied to the 
Batavian republic in 1795, to the Idgurian and (Hsalpine republics 
in June 1797 ; it was extended to lliat of Mulhausen on the 28th 
of January 1798, to the Roman republic in February, to the 
Ueivetian in April, while the Parlhonopacon republic (Naples) 
was to be established in 1799. This was an international coup ds 
force, which p>reBupposed that all these nations in whose eyes 
mdependencr was flaunted would make no claim to enjoy it ; 
that though they bad been beaten and pillaged they would not 
learn to conquer in their turn ; and that the king of Sardinia, 
dispossessed of Milan, the grand-duke of Tuscany who had 
given refuge to the pope when driven from Rome, and the 
king of Naples, who had opened his ports to Nelson’s fleet, 
would not find allies to make a stand against this hypocritical 
system. 

What happened was exactly the contrary. Meanwhile, the 
armies were kept in perpetual motion, procuring money for the 
impecunious Directory, making a diversion for internal Q„p 
discontent, and also permitting of a “reversed 
Fructidor,” e.gainst the anarchists, who had got the 
upper hand in the partial elections of May 1798. ** 

The social danger was averted in its turn after the clerical 
danger had been dissipated. T'he next task was to relieve 
Paris of Bonaparte, who had already refused to repeat 
Hoche’s unhappy expedition to Ireland and to attack England 
at home without either money ca: a navy. The pecuniary 
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resources of Berne and the wealth of Rome fortunately tided cleverness lay in opposing, Daunou’s plan to that of Sieyis, and 
over the financial difficulty and provided for the expedi- in Vetaining only those portions of both which could serve his 
tion to Egypt, which permitted Bonaparte to wait ambition. Parliamentary institutions annulled by the 

ripen” — i,e. till the Directory complication of three assemblies— the Council of State atitution 
" should be ruined in the eyes of France and of all which draftecf bills, the Tribunate which discussed 

Europe. The disaster of Aboukir (August i, 1798) speedily them without voting them, and the Legislative 
decided the coalition pending between England, Austria, the Assembly which voted them without discussing them ; popular 
Empire, Portugal, Naples, Russia and Turkey, The Directory suffrage, mutilated by the lists of notables (on which the members 
had to make a stand or perish, and with it the Republic. The of the Assemblies were to be chosen by the conserv ative senate) ; 

directors had thought France might retain a monopoly and the triple executive authority of the consuls, elected fo^’ten 
aicoirtf numbers and in initiative. They soon perceived years : all these semblances of constitutional authority were 
Vo^antion. that enthusiasm is not as great for a war of policy adopted by Bonaparte. Hut he abolished the post of Grand 
and conquest as for a war of national defence ; and Elector, which SieyCs had reserved 4 ^or himself, in order to 
the army dwindled, since a country cannot bleed itself to death, reinforce the real authority of the First Consul himself— by 
The law of conscription was voted on the 5th of September 1798 ; leaving the two other consuls, Cambaccr^s and Lebrun, as well as 
and the tragedy of Rastadt, where the French commissioners the Assemblies, equally weak. 'J'hus the aristocratic constitution 
were assassinated, was the opening of a war, desired but ill- of Sieyis was transformed into an iinavowcd dictatorship, a 
prepared for, in which the Directory showed hesitation in public ratification of which the First Consul obtained by a third 
strategy (iiid incoherence in tactics, over a disproportionate coup d\'iat from the intimidated and yet reassured electors — 
area in Germany, Switzerland and Italy. Military reverses reassured by his dtizzling but unconvincing offers of peace to the 
were inevitable, and responsibility for them could not be shirked, victorious Coalition (which repulsed them), by the rapid dis- 
As though shattered by a reverberant echo from the cannon of armament of La Vendee, and by the proclamations in which 
the Trcbhia, the Directory crumbled to pieces, succun;bing he filled the oars of the infatuated people with the new tidk of 
on the i8th of June 1799 l^eneath the reprobation showered on stability of government, order, justice and moderation. He gave 
Trcilhard, Merlin dc Douai, and La Revel iiore-Lepcaux. A every one a feeling that France was governed once more by a 
few more militaiy'’ disasters, royalist insurrections in the south, real statesman, that a pilot was at the helm. 

Chouan disturbances in Normandy, Orleanist intrigues and the Ikmaparte had now’ to rid himself of .Sieyes and those re- 
end came. To soothe the populace and protect the frontier publicans who had no desire to hand over the republic to one 
more was required than the resumption, as in all grave crises of man, particularly of Moreau and Massena, his military rivals, 
the Revolution, of terrorist measures such as forced taxation The victory of Marengo (June 14, j 800) momentarily in the 
or the law of hostages ; the new Director}', Sieyes presiding, balance, but secured by Desaix and Kellermann, offered a further 
saw that for the indispensable revision of the constitution opportunity to his jealous ambition hy increasing his popularity. 

a head and a sword ” were needed. Moreau being unattainable, The royalist plot of the Rue Saint-Nicaise (December 24, 1800) 
Joubert was to be the sw’ord of Sieyes; but, when he was allowed him to make a clean sweep of the democratic republicans, 
killed i t the battle of Novi, the sword of the Revolution fell who despite their innocence were deported to Guiana, and to 
into the hands of Bonaparte. annul Assemblies that were a mere show by making the senate 

Although Brune and Massena retrieved the fight at Bergen omnipotent in constitutional matters ; but it was necessary 

and Zurich, and although the Allies lingered on the frontier as for him to transform this deceptive truce into the general 

Coup they had done after Valmy, still the fortunes of the pacification so ardently desired for the last eight years. The 

d*atatof Directory were not restored. Success was reserved treaty of Lunevillc, signed in February 1801 with Austria who 

tbaiHth for Bonaparte, suddenly landing at Frejus with the had been disarmed by Moreau’s victory at Hohenlinden, restored 
Brutnaire. prestige of his victories in the East, and now, after peace to the continent, gave nearly the whole of Italy to France, 
Hoche’s death, appearing ?s sole master of the armies, and permitted Bonaparte to eliminate from the Assemblies 
He mana’uvred among the parties as on the 13th Vende- all the leaders of the opposition in the discussion of the Civil 
miaire. On the i8th Brumaire of the year VIII. France and Code. The Concordat (July 180]), drawn up not in the Church s 
the army fell together at his feet. By a twofold coup d'Uat, interest but in that of his own policy, by gi\ing satisfaction 
parliamentary and military, he culled the fruits of the Directory’s to the religious feeling of the country, allowed him to put down 
systematic aggression and unpopularity, and realized the the constitutional democratic Church, to rally round him Bie 
universal desires of the rich bourgeoisie, tired of warfare'; of consciences of the peasants, and above all to deprive the royalists 
the wretched populace ; of landholders, afraid of a return to the of their best weapon. The “ Articles Organiques ” 4 ud from 
old order of things ; of royalists, who looked upon. Bonaparte the eyes of his companions in arms and councillors a reaction 
as a future Monk ; of priests and their people, who hoped for an which, in fact if not in law, restored to a submissive ( hurch, 
indulgent treatment of Catholicism ; and finally of the immense despoiled of her revenues, her position as the religion of the state, 
majority of the French, who love to be ruled and for long had The peace of Amiens with England (March 1802), YbeCon* 
had no efficient government. 'J’hcre was hardly any one to defend of wliich France’s allies, Spain and Holland, paid all 
a liberty which they had never known. France had, indeed, the costs, finally giwe the peacemaker a pretext for 
remained monarchist at heart for all her revolutionary appear- endowing himself with a ( onsulate, not for ten years but for life, 
ance ; and Bonaparte added but a name, though an illustrious as a recompense from the nation. 'I'he Rubicon was crossed 
one, to the series of national or local dictatorships, which, after on that day : Bonaparte’s march to empire began with the 
the departure of the weak Louis XVL, had maintained a sort constitution of the year X. (August 1802). 
of informal republican royalty. Before all things it was now netyssary to reorganize France. 

On the night of the 19th Brumaire a mere ghost of an ravaged as she was by the Revolution, and with her institutions 
Assembly abolished the constitution of the year 111 ., ordained in a state of utter corruption. Ihe touch of the master, ^ ^ 

The Cott~ provisionary Consulate, and legalized the coup was at once revealed to all the foreigners who rusljj^d 
auiate, d'Hat in favour of Bonaparte. A striking and singular to gaze at the man about whom, after so many cata- g^Uon, 
Seputu event; for the history of France and a great part strophesandstrangeadventures,Paris,‘Tavilleluniicre,” ^ 

1799 -May Qf Europe was now for fifteen years to be summed and all Europe were talking. First of all, Louis XV.’s system 
8 t 1804 . person of a single man (see Napoleon). of roads was improved and that of Louis XVI. ’s canals developed ; 

This night of Brumaire, however, seemed to be a victory ior then industry put its shoulder to the wheel ; o^er and discipline 
Sicy s rather than for Bonaparte. He it was who originated were re-established everywhere, from the frontiers to the capital, 
the project which the legislative commissions, charged with and brig^dage suppressed ; and finally there was Paris, the 
ek borating the new constitution, had to discuss. Bonaparte^s city of cities 1 Everything was in process of transformation : 
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a second Rome was arising, with its forum, its triumphal arches, 
its shows and parades ; and in this new Rome of a new Caesar 
faijcy, elegance and luxury, a radiance of art and learning 
from the age of Pericles, and masterpieces rifled from the Nether- 
lands, Italy and Egypt illustrated the consular peace. The 
Man of Destiny renewed the course of time. Heixirrowed from 
ikit^ancien regime its plenipotentiaries ; its over -centralized, 
strictly utilitarian administrative aftd bureaucratic methods ; 
and afterwards, in order to bring them into line, the subservient 
pe(^tic scholasticism of its university. On the basis laid down 
by me Constituent Assembly and the Convention he constructed 
or consolidated the funds necessary for national institutions, 
local governments, a judiciary system, organs of finance, banking, 
codes, traditions of coiffcientioiis well-disciplined labour, and 
in short all the organization which for three-quarters of a century 
was to maintain and regulate the concentrated activity of the 
French nation (see the section J.aw and Institutions). Peace and 
order helped to raise the standard of comfort. Provisions, in 
this Paris which had so often suffered from hunger and thirst, 
and lacked fire and light, had become cheap and abundant ; 
while trade prospered and wages ran high. The pomp and 
luxury of the nnuveaux riches were displayed in the salons of the 
good Josephine, the beautiful Madame Tallien, and the “ divine ” 
Juliette R6camier. 

But the republicans, and above all the military, saw in all this 
little but the fetters of system ; the wily despotism, the bullying 
The rc~ police, the prostration before authority, the sympathy 
pubHcmn lavished on royalists, the recall of the emigres, the 
oppoci- contempt for the Assemblies, the purification of the 
tiott. Tribunate, the platitudes of the servile Senate, the 
silence of the press. In the formidable machinery of state, above 
all in the creation of the Legion of Honour, the Concordat, and 
the restoration of indirect taxes, they saw the rout of the Revolu- 
tion. But the expulsion of persons like Benjamin Constant 
and Madame dc Stael sufficed to quell this Fronde of the salons. 
The expedition to San Domingo reduced the republican army 
to a nullity ; war demoralized or scattered the leaders, who were 
jealous of their “ comrade ” Bonaparte ; and Moreau, the last 
of his rivals, cleverly compromised in a royalist plot, as Danton 
had formerly been "by Robespierre, disappeared into exile. ^ In 
contradistinction to this opposition of senators and republican 
generals, the immense mass of the people received the ineffaceable 
impression of Bonaparte’s .superiority. No suggestion of the 
possibility of his death was tolerated, of a crime which might 
cut short his career. The conspiracy of Cadoudal and Pichcgni, 
after Bonaparte’s refusal to give place to Louis XVIIL, and the 
political execution of the due d’Enghien, provoked an outburst 
of adulation, of w'hich Bonaparte took advantage to put the 
crowning touch to his ambitious dream. 

The decision of the senate on the i8th of May 1804, giving 
him the title of emperor, was the counterblast to the dread 
he had excited. Thenceforward “ the brow of the 
emperor broke through the thin mask of the First 
Consul.” Never did a harder master ordain more 
1804 - imperiously, nor understand better how to command 

^ 814 *^* obedience. “ This was because,” as Goethe said, 

under his orders men were sure of accomplishing 
their ends. ’I’hat is why they rallied round him, as one to inspire 
them with that kind of certainty.” Indeed no man ever con- 
centrated authority to such a point, nor showed mental abilities 
at all comparable to his : an extraordinary power of work, 
j>rodigious memor\’ for details and fine judgment in their .selec- 
tion ; together with a luminous decision and a simple and rapid 
conception, all placed at the disposal of a sovereign will. No 
head of the state gave expression more imperiously than this 
Italian to the popular passions of the French of that day ; 
abhorrence for the emigrant nobility, fear of the ancien regime, 
dislike of foreigners, hatred of England, an appetite for conquest 
evoked by revolutionary' propaganda, and the love of glory. 
In this Napoleon Vas a soldier of the people : because of this he 
judged and ruled his contemporaries. Having seen their actions 
in the stormy hours of the Revolution, he despised them and 


looked upon them as incapable of disinterested conduct, con- 
ceited, and obsessed by the notion of equality. Hence his 
colossal egoism, his habitual disregard of others, his jealous 
passion for power, his impatience of all contradiction, his vain 
untruthful boasting, his unbridled self-sufficiency and lack of 
moderation — passions which were gradually to cloud his clear 
faculty^’ of reasoning. His genius, assisted by the impoverish- 
ment of two generations, was like the oak which admits beneath 
its shade none but the smallest of saplings. With the exception 
of Talleyrand, after t8o8 he would have about him only mediocre 
people, without initiative, prostrate at the feet of the giant : 
his tribe of paltry% rapacious and embarrassing Corsicans ; his 
admirably subservient generals ; his selfish ministers, docile 
agents, apprehensive of the future, who for fourteen long years 
felt a prognostication of defeat and discounted the inevitable 
catastrophe. 

So France had no internal history outside the plans and 
transformations to which Napoleon subjected the institutions 
of the Consulate, and the after-effects of his wars. Well knowing 
that his fortunes rested on the delighted acquiescence of France, 
Napoleon expected to continue indefinitely fashioning public 
opinion according to his pleasure. To his contempt for men 
he added that of all ideas which might put a bridle on his am- 
bition ; and to guard against them, he inaugurated the Golden 
Age of the police that he might tame every moral force to his 
hand. Being essentially a man of order, he loathed, as he said, 
all demagogic action, jacobinism and visions of liberty, which 
he desired only for himself. To make his will predominant, he 
stifled or did violence to that of others, through his bishops, his 
gendarmes, his university, his press, his catechism. Nourished 
like Frederick 11 . and Catherine the Great in 18th-century maxims, 
neither he nor they would allow any of that ideology to filter 
through into their rough but regular ordering of mankind. Thus 
the whole political system, being summed up in the emperor, 
was bound to share his fall. 

Although an enemy of idealogues, in his foreign policy Napoleon 
was haunted by grandiose visions. A condottiere of the Renais- 
sance living in the 19th century, he used France, and 
all those nations annexed or attracted by the Eevolu-^^^^^^’* 
tion, to resuscitate the Roman conception of the/|/M, 
Empire for his own benefit. On the other hand, he was 
enslaved by the history and aggressive idealism of the Conven- 
tion, and of the republican propaganda under the Directory ; 
he was guided by them quite as much as he guided them. Hence 
the immoderate extension given to French activity by his classical 
Latin spirit ; hence also his conquests, leading on from one to 
another, and instead of being mutually helpful interfering with 
each other ; hence, finally, his not entirely coherent poli^, 
interrupted by hesitation and counter-attractions. This explains 
the retention of Italy, imposed on the Directory from 17^ on- 
ward, followed by his criminal treatment of Venice, the founda- 
tion of the Cisalpine republic— a foretaste of future annexations — 
the restoration of that republic after his return from Egypt, and 
in view of his as yet inchoate designs, the pos^ned solution 
of the Italian problem which the treaty of Lun^villc had raised. 

Marengo inaugurated the political idea which was to continue 
its development until his Moscow campaign. Napoleon dreamed 
as yet only of keeping the duchy of Milan, setting aside Austria, 
and preparing some new enterprise in the East or in Egypt. 
The peace of Amiens, which cost him Egypt, could only seem to 
him a temporaiy^ truce ; whilst he was gradually extending his 
authority m Italy, the cradle of his race, by the union of Pied- 
mont, and by his tentative plans regarding Genoa, Parma, 
Tuscany and Naples. He wanted to make this his Cisalpine 
Gaul, laying siege to the Roman state on every hand, and pre- 
paring in the Concordat for the moral and material servitude of 
the pope. When he recognized his error in having raised the 
papacy from decadence by restoring its power over all the 
churches, he tried in vain to correct it by the Articles Organiques 
— wanting, like Charlemagne, to be the legal protector of the 
pope, and eventually master of the Chutch. To conceal his plan 
he aroused French colonial aspirations against England, and also 
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the memory of the spx^atioiis of 1763, exasperating English 
jealousy of France, whose borders now extended to the Rhine, 
and i^ing hands on Hanover, Hamburg and Cuxhaycn, By the 

Recess ” of 1803, which brought to his side Bavaria, Wiirttem- 
berg and Baden, he followed up the overwhelming tide of revolu- 
tionary ideas in Germany, to stem which Pitt, back in power, 
appealed once more to an Ajaglo-Austro-Russian coalition against 
this new Charlemagne, who was trying to renew the old Empire, 
who was mastering France, Itady and Germany ; who filially cm 
the 2nd of Decenaber 1804 placid tlie imperial crown upon his 
head, after receiving the iron crown of Uie Lombard kings, and 
made Pius VII. consecrate him in Notre-Dame. 

After this, in four campaigns from 1805 to 1809, Napoleon 
transformed his Carolingiaii feudal and federal empire into one 
modelled on the Roman empire. The memories of imperial 
Rome were for a third time, after Caosar and Charlemagne, to 
modify tlie historical evolution of Franco. Though the vague 
plan for an invasion of England fell to the ground, Ulm and 
Austerlitz obliterated Trafalgar, and the camp at Boulogne put 
the best military resources ho had ever commanded at Napoleon’s 
disposal. 

In the first of these campaigias he swept away the remnants 
of the old Roman-Germanic empire, and out of its shattered 
fragments created in southern Germany the vassal 
Bavaria, Baden, Wurttemberg, Hesse- 
IjoJ,* ’ Darmstadt and Saxony, whi^ he attached to France 
under the name of the Cemfederation of the Rhine ; 
but the treaty of Presburg gave France nothing but the 
danger of a more centralized aud less docile Germany. On 
the other hand-, Napoleon’s creation of the kingdom of Italy, 
his annexation of Venetia and her ancient Adriatic empire- 
wiping out tine humiliatioii of 1797 — and the occupation of 
Ancona, marked a new stage in Ids progrefes towards his Roman 
Empire. His good fortune soon led him from conquest to 
spoluition, and ho complicated liis master-idea of the grand 
empire by his Family Compact; the clan of the Bonapartes 
invaded European monarchies, wedding with princesses of blood- 
royal, and adding kingdom to kingdom. Joseph replaced the 
dispossessed Bourbons at Naples ; Louis was installed on the 
throne of HoUatid ; Murat became grand-duke of Berg, Jerome 
8on*in'‘luw to the king of Wurttemberg, and J^^ugi^ne de Beau- 
hamais to the king of Bavaria : while Stephanie de Beauharnais 
nuuried the son of the grand-duke of Baden. 

Meeting with less and less resistan<;e,.Napoleon went still further 
and would tolerate no neutral power. On the 6th of August 1806 
he forced the Habsburgs, left with only the crown of 
Austria, to abdicate their Roman-GermaniG title of 
tn^ror. Prussia alone remained outside the Confederation of 
the Rhine, of which Naipoleon was Protector, and to f urllier ^ . 
dedsion he offered her English Hanover. In ^ second campa^n 
he destroyed at Jena botii tlie army and the'stote of Frederick 
William IIL, could not make up liis mind between the 
Napoleonic treaty of Schonbrunn and Russia’s counter-proposal 
at Potsdam (October 14, rBo6). The butchery at Eylau and the 
vengeance taken at Friedland &iaUy ruined Frederick 
the Great’s work, and obliged R^sia, the ally of 
* Englandand Prussia, to allow the I^tertube*dcspoiled, 
and CO join Napoleon against tlie maritime tyranny of the iurm^. 
After Tilsit, however (July 1807), instead of trying to reconcile 
«# Europe to his grandeur, Napoleon had but one thought : 
TMk, to make use of his success to destroy England and 
complete his Italian daminion. Jt was from Berlin, 
on the 2ist of November 1806, Uiat he had dated the 
first decree of a continental blockade, a monstrous conception 
intended to paralyze his inveterate rival, but which on the con- 
trary caused his own fall by its kmnoderate extension 
Sfani empire. To the coalition of the northern powers 

tmfiwti be added the k^ue of the Baltic and Mediterranean 
portsj and to the bombardment of Co]3enhagen by^an 
English fleet he responded by a second decree of blockade, dated 
from Milan on-the 17th of December 1807. 

But the application of the Concordat and the taking of Naples 


led to the first of those st^ggles with the p^e, in which were 
foilaulated two antagonistic doctrines : Napoleon decIaTin|; 
himself Roman emperor, and Pius VII. renewing the theocratic 
affirmations of Gregory VII. The former’s Roman ambitron was 
made more arid more plainly visible by the occupation of the 
kingdom of Naples and of the Marches, and the entry of MiolfisfentD 
Rome while Junot invaded Portug^, Radet laid hands on die 
pope himself, and Murat took possession of formerly Roman Spain, 
whither Joseph was afterwards to be transferred. But Napoleon 
little knew the flame he was kindling. No more far-seeing 4 fhan 
the Directory or tlie men of the year 111 ., he thought that, with 
energy and execution, he might succeed in the Peninsula as he 
kad succeeded in Italy in 1796 and 1791, in E^pt, and in Hesse, 
and that l>c might cut into Spanish granite as into Italian mosaic 
or that big cake, Germany.” He stumbled unawares upon the 
revolt of a proud national spirit, evolved through ten historic 
centuries ; and the trap of Bayonne, together with the enthron- 
ing of Joseph Bonaparte, made the contemptible prince of the 
Asturias tlie elect of popular sentiment, the representative of 
religion and country. 

Napoleon thought he had Spain within his grasp, and now 
suddenly everything was slippu:ig from him. The Peninsula 
became the grave of whole armies and a battlefield 
for England. Dupont capitulated at Bailcn into the 
hands of Castanos, and Junot at Cintra to Wellesley; while 
Europe trembled at this first check to th(i hitherto invincible 
imperial armies. To reduce Spanish resistance Napoleon had in 
Ins turn to come to terms with tlie tsar Alexander at Erfurt ; 
so that abandoning his designs in the East, he could make the 
Grand Army evacuate Prussia and return in force to Madrid. 

Thus Spain swallowed up the soldiers who were wanted for 
Napoleon's other fields of battle, and they had to be replaced 
by forced levies. Europe had only to wail, and he ^ 
would eventually b« found disarmed in face of a last 
coalition; but Spanish heroism infected Austria, and showed 
the force of national resistance. The provocations of Talley- 
rand and England strengthened the illusion : Why should not 
the Austrians emulate the Spaniards ? The campaign of 1809, 
however, was but a pale copy of the Spanish insurrection. After 
a short and decisive action in Bavaria, Napoleon opened up the 
road to Vienna for a second time ; and after the two days* battle 
atEssling, the stubborn 8-t Wagram, the failure of a patriotic 

insurrection in northern Germany and of the English e3q)editian 
against Antwerp, the treaty of Vienna (December 14, 1809), with 
5 c annexation of the Ill^Tian provinces, completed pjjj„ 
tlie colossal empire. Napoleon profiUid, in fact, by this v'iwwa. 
cjimpaign which had been planned for his overthrow. 

Tlie pope was deported to Savona beneath the eyes of indifferent 
Europe, and his donuuns were incorporated in the Empire ; the 
senate’s decision on the 17th of February 1810 created the title 
of king of Rome^ and made Rome the capital of Italy. iThc pope 
banishod, it was now desirable to send away those to whomlUi^ 
had been more or less promised, de Beauhatnaii, 

Napoleon’s stepson, was transferred to Frankfort, and Murat 
carefully watched until the time should come to take him to 
Russia and instal him as king of Poland. Between 1810 «od 
1812 Napoleon’s divorce of Josephine, and his marriage with 
Marie Louise of Austria^ followed by the birth of the king of 
Rome, shed a brilliant light upon his future policy . He renounced 
a federation in which his brothers were not sufficiently docile ; he 
gradually withdrew power from tiiem ; he concentrated aH his 
affection and ambition on the son who was the guarantee of tke 
continuance of his dynasty. This was tlie apogee of his reign. 

But undermining forces were already at work : th*? faults in- 
herent in his unwieldy achievement. England, hisTfhief enemy, 
was persistently active ; and rebellion both of the 
governing and the governed broke out everywhere. otth^uMi* 
Napoleon felt his impotence in coping with the Spanish _ 

insurrection, which he underrated, while ^ yat unable 
to suppress it altogether. Men like Stein, Harden- 
berg and Scharnhorst were secretly preparing Prussia’s 
retaliation. Napoleon’s material omnipotence could Rot stand 
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against the moral force of the pope, a prisoner at Fontaine|?leau ; 
and this he did not realize. The alliana arranged at Tilsit w« 
seriausly shaken by tlie Austrian marriage, the threat of a 
Polish restoration, and the unfriendly policy of Napoleon at Con- 
stantinople. The very persons whom he had placed in power wei e 
counteracting his plans : after four years’ experience Napoleon 
found himself obliged to treat his Corsican dynasties like, those 
of the a7iden regime, and all his relations were betraying him. 
Carblhe conspired against her brother and against her husband ; 
the hypochondriacal Louis, now Dutch in his sympatliies, found 
the supervision of the blockade taken from him, and also the 
defence of the Scheldt, wliich he had refused to ensure ; Jerome, 
idling in his harem, lost tha4of the North Sea shores ; and Joseph, 
who was attempting the moral conquest of Spain, was continually 
insulted at Madrid. The very nature of things was against the 
new dynasties, as it had been against the old. 

After national insurrections and family recriminations came 
treachery from Napoleon’s ministers. Talleyrand betrayed his 
designs to Mettemich, and hod to be dismissed; 
■ Fouch6 corresponded with Austria in 1809 and 1810, 
entered into an understanding with Louis, and also with England ; 
while Bourrienrie was convicted of peculation. By a naturd cx)n- 
sequence of the spirit of conquest he had aroused, all tliese par- 
venus, having tasted victory, dreamed of sovereign power: 
Bernadotte, who had helped him to the Consulate, played 
Napoleon false to win the crown of Sweden ; Soult, like Murat, 
coveted the Spanish throne after that of Portugal, thus anticipat- 
ing the treason of 1813 and the defection of 1814 ; many persons 
hoped for “ an accident ” which might resemble the tragic end of 
Alexander and of Ciaesar. 'J'he country itself, besides, though 
flattered by conquests, was tired of self-sacrifice. It had become 
satiated ; “ the cry of the mothers rose tlireateningly ” against 
“ the Ogre ” and his intolerable imposition of wholesale conscrip- 
tion. 'J'hfi soldiers themselves, discontented after AusterliU, 
cried out for peace after Eylau. Finally, amidst profound silence 
from the press and the Assemblies, a protest was raised against 
imperial despotism by the literary world, against the excom- 
municated sovereign by Catholicism, and against the author 
of the continental blockade by the discontented bourgeoisie, 
ruined by the crisis of 1811. 

Napoleon himself was no longer the General Bonaparte of his 
campaign in Italy. He was already showing signs of physical 
doc-ay ; the Roman medallion profile had coarsened, 
the obese body was often lymphatic. Mental degenera- 
H0Lp6leoA, tion, too, betrayed itself in aji unwonted irresolution. 

At Kylau,at Wagram,«nd later at Waterloo, his method 
of acting by enormous matsses of infantry and caraky, in a mod 
passion for conquest, and his misuse of his military twioiarces, 
were all signs of bis moral and technical decadence ; and this 
at the precise moment when, instead of the arnlies and govern- 
ments of the old system, Whldd had hitherto raigrled supreme, 
the nations themselves were rising against France^ and the events 
of were being avenged upon her. The throe conopoigns of 
tWo yoat^ brought the final catastrophe. 

Napoleon had hardly Succeeded in putting down tire revolt 
in Germany When the tsar himself headed a European insurrec- 
tkm against the ruhtoiis tyranny of tiie eontineiitai 
cmmpSg^. blockade. To put a stop to ti%is, to «fishre his own 
' access to the Meditertattettn and eJtOhsde htis thief 
rival, Napoleon m^^de a desperate effort in ffits against a country 
as invincihlc as Spain. Despite his victorious ttdvnftce> the 
talking of Smolensk, thie Victory on the JloSkWa, Mid the ewuy 
into Mbstow, he was vanquished by Rnsskn potriottefti and 
religious fervour, by the country and the ufemaie, wad by 
Alekaftdefs refusal to make terms. After this came tifee 
able retreat. While all Europe was honeewtratlhg against him. 
PUiihed baOk, as he h*»d been in Spain, from bastion to bastion, 
after the action on the Bemsifta, Napoleon had to fall back 
upon the frontiers »f iffoq, ahd theu- 4 iaviiig refused the peace 
offered him by Austria At the congress of Prague, from a dread of 
losing Italy, where each of his Victories had marked a stage in 
the accomplishment of his dream — on those of 1805, despite 


Liitzen and Bautzen, and on those of 1802 after his defeat at 
Leipzig, where Bernadotte turned upon him, Moreau figured 
among the Allies, and the Saxons and Bavarians 
forsook him. Following his retreat from Russia came 
his retreat from Germany. After the loss of Spain, 
reconquered by Wellington, the rising in Holland pre- 
liminaiy to the invasion and the manifesto of Frankfort which 
proclaimed it, he liad to fall back upon the frontiers of 1795; 
and then later was driven yet farther back upon those of 1792, 
despite the wonderful campaign of 18x4 against the invaders, in 
which the old Bonaparte of 1796 seemed to have returned. 
Paris capitulated on the 30th of March, and the “ Dclenda 
Carthago,” pronounced against lingland, was spoken of Napoleon. 
The great empire of East and West fell in ruins witlx the emperor’s 
abdication at Fontainebleau. 

Ihe military struggle ended, the political struggle began. 
How was France to be governed } The Allies had decided on 
the eviction of Napoleon at the Congress of Chatillon ; 

the precarious nature of the Bonapartist monarchy 
in Prance itself was made manifest by the exploit of %aiplf9» 
General Malet, which had almost succeeded during tlie 
Russian campaign, and by Laine’s demand for free exercise of 
political rights, when Napoleon made a last appeal to the Legis- 
lative Assembly for support; The defection of the military and 
civil aristocracy, which brought about Napoleon’s abdication, 
the refusal of a regency, and the failure of llernadotte, who 
wished to resuscitattj the Consulate, enabled lalleyrand, vice- 
president of the senate and desirous of power, to persuade the 
Allies to accept the Bourbon solution of tlie difficulty. The 
declaration of St Ouen (May 2, 1814) indicated that the new 
monarchy was only accepted upon conditions. After Napoleon’s 
abdication, and exile to the island of Elba, came the Revolution’s 
abdication of her conquests : the first treaty of Paris (May 30th) 
confirmed PVance’s renunciation of Belgium and the left bank of 
the Rhine, and her return within her pre-revolutionary frontiers, 
save for some slight rectifications. 

After the scourge of war, the horrors of conscription, and the 
despotism which had discounted glory, every one seemed to 
rejoice in the return of the Bourbons, which atoned for 
humiliations by restoring liberty. But questions of 
form, which aroused questions of sentiment, speedily rritm-fftai. 
led to grave dissensions, I’he hurried armistice 
the 23rd of April, by which the comte d ’Artois delivered over 
disarmed France to her conquerors ; Louis XVIH.’s excessive 
gratitude to the prince regetnt of England ; the Fetum of the 
dmigrd ; tlie declaration of St Ouen, dated from the nineteenth 
year of the new reign ; the cliarter of June 4th, “ concedee et 
oetrvyee,'^ maintaining the effete doctrine of legitimacy in a 
country permeated with the idea of national sovaroig^ty ; the 
slights put upon the army ; the obligatory prooessioiiis ordered 
by Coihte Beugnot, prefect of police ; all this piovoked a 
conflict not only between two theories of goveifnfiMnt but 
between two groups of men and of interests. Ati ovowodly 
imperialist party was soon again fotmed, a tehtto of heated 
oppoeition to the royalist party ; and neither Banw Douia^ 
excAllent finance, oar the peace, not the eharter of Jane 4th — 
which dtspfte the irritation df the prtsety^ the civil 

gains of Revolution— -preveiitod the ihan Who was its ifttar* 

nation from seizing an oppoitunity to bring about another 
military emrp HaV^ landed ih the Bay of Jouan oa 

the ist til March, on the Napoleon re-^ter^ the Tuileries 
in triumph, while Look XVIIL fled to Ghent » By the Athe 
additiomd of the e2nd of April he ihduced Carnot and Ftimiha^ 
the last of the Jacobins-^and tibe heads of the Liberal . 
opposition, Benjamin Cocistaht and La Faydtte^ to side 
with him against the hostile powers of Eurof»e, ocowpied 
in dividing the spoils at Viemaa. He proclakned his 
intentiwi of founding a new democratic empire ; and 
French policy was thus given another ihusion, wliich 
was to be exploited with fatal succoss by Napdeon’s nsunesakei 
But the cannon of Waterloo ended this adventure (Jane i8, 1813), 
and, thanks to Fouch^’s treachery, the triumphal progress of 
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Milan, Rome, Naples, Vienna, Berlin, and even of Moscow, was 
to end at St Helena. 

The consequences of the Hundred Days were very serious ; 
France was embroiled with all Europe, though Talleyrand’s 
clever diplomacy had succeeded in causing division 
^viu, Saxony and Poland by the secret Austro- Anglo- 

French alliance of the 3rd of January i«i5, and the 
Coalition destroyed both France’s political independence and 
national integrity by the treaty of peace of November 20th : 
she found herself far weaker than before the Revolution, and 
in the power of the European Alliance. The Hundred Days 
divided the nation itself into two irreconcilable parties : one 
ultra-royalist, eiiger for vengeance and retaliation, refusing to 
accept the Charter ; the otlicr imp'^rialist, com'posed of Bona- 
partists and Republicans, incensed by their defeat — of whom 
llt^rangcr was the Tyrlacus— both parties equally revolutionary 
and equally obstinate. Louis XVIII., urg-d by his more fervent 
.supporters towards the ancim regime y g iN e his p(^licy an exactly 
contrary direction ; he had common-se^nse enough to maintain 
the Empire’s leg il and administrative tradition, areepting its 
institutions of the Legion of Honour, the Bank, the University, 
and tlu; imperial nolhlity—modifying only formally certain 
rights and the conscription, since these liod aroused the nation 
against Napoleon. He even went so far as to «Tecc]il advice from 
the imperial ministers Talleyrand and Fouc 1 k\ Finally, as the 
chief political organization had become Ihoronidilv demoralized, 
he imported into France the entire constitutifmal system of 
Fmgland, with its three powers, king, upper hereditary chamber, 
and lower elected chamber ; witli its plutocratic electorate, 
and even with details like the speech from the throne, the 
debate on the address, &c. This meant importing also difficulties 
such as ministerial responsibility, as well as electoral and pre.ss 
legislation. 

Louis XVIII., taught by lime and misfortune, wished not to 
reign over two parlies exasperated i^y contra?*}" passions and 
desires ; but his dynasty was from the outset implicated in 
the sti uggle, which wa.s to be fatal to it, between old France 
and revolutionary France. Anti-monarchical, liberal and anti- 
clerical France at once recommenced its revolutionary work ; 
trie whole 19th century was to be filled with great spasmodic 
upheavals, and Louis XVIIL was soon oversvhelmed by the 
While Terrori!5ts of 1815. 

Vindictive .sentences against men like Ncy and Lab^doy^re 
were followed by violent and unpunished action by the White 
Terror, which in the south renewed the horrors of St Bartholomew 
and the September massacres. The elections of Augu.st 14, 
1815, made under the influence of these royalist and religious 
passions, sent the “ Chambre introuvable ” to Barfs, an unforeseen 
revival of the ancien regime. Neither the substitution lof the 
due de Richelieu’s ministry for that of Talleyrand and Fouch^, 
nor a whole series of repressive laws in violation of the charter, 
were successful in satisfying its tyrannical loyalism, and Louis 
XVIII. needed something like a coup d'etat j in September 1816, 
to rid himself of the “ ultras.” 

He succeeded fairly well in quieting the opposition between 
the dynasty and the constitution, until a reaction, took place 
Th§coa~ t)etween 1820 and 1822. State departments worked 
regularly and well, under the direction of Decazes, 
Lain6, De Serre and Pasquier, power alternating 
between two great well-disciplined parties almost in 
the English fashion, and many useful measures were passed : 
the reconstruction of finance stipulated for as a condition of 
evacuation of territory occupied by foreign troops ; the electoral 
law of February 5, 1817, which, by means of direct election 
and a qualification of three hundred francs, renewed the pre- 
ponderance of the bourgeoisie ; the Gouvion St-Cyr law of 

1818, which for half a century based the recruiting of the 
French army on the national principle of conscription ; and in 

1819, after Richelieu's dismissal, liberal regulations for the press 
under control of a commission. But the advance of the Liberal 
movement, and the election of the generals — Foy, Lamarque, 
Lafayette and of Manuel, excited the ultras ” and caused the 
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dismissal of Richelieu ; while that of the constitutional bishop 
Gr^goire led to the modijication in a reactionary direction of the 
efecloral law of 1817. The assassination of the due de Berry, 
second son of the comte d' Artois (attributed to the influent^ of 
Liberal ideas), caused the downfall of Decazes, and caused the 
king — more weak and seltish than ever — to override the charter 
and embark upon a reactionary path. After 1820 Madame du 
Cayla^ a trusted agent the ultra-royalist party, 
gained great influence over the king ; and M. de 
Vill^le, its leader, supported by the king’s brother, ^on820. 
soon eliminated the Right Centre by the dismissal 
of the due de Richelieu, who had been recalled to tide over the 
crisis — ^just as the fall of M. l>cazes had signalized the defeat 
of the Left ('entre (December 15, i8ci) — and moderate policy 
thus received an irrepprable blow. 

Thenceforward the government of M. de VilRle — a clever 
.statesman, but lied to his party — did nothing for .six years but 
promulgate a long series of measures against Liberalism and the 
social work of the Revolution ; to retain power it had to yield 
to the impatience of the comte d’Artuis and the majority. 
The suspension of individurd liberty, the ?*e-estahlishment of the 
censorship ; the electoral right of the “ double vote,” favouring 
taxation of the most oppressive kind ; and the handing over 
of education to the clergv : these wei*o the first achievements 
of this anti-revolutionary nunistry. The Spanish expedition, in 
which M. do \’i]lele's hand v/as forced by Montmorency and 
('hateaubriand, was the united work of the association of 
Catholic zealots hnown as the Congregation and of the autocratic 
powers of the Cirand Alliance : it was responded to — as at Naples 
and in Spain — by secret Carl>()rriri societies, and by severely 
repressed military conspiracies. Politics now bore the double 
imprint of two rival powers : the Congregation and Carbonarism. 
By 1824, nevertheless, the dynasty seemed firm— the Spanish 
War had reconciled the army, by giving back military prestige ; 
the Liberal op}H it ion had been deedmatod ; revolutionary 
conspiracies discouraged ; and the increase of public credit and 
material prosperity pleased the whole nation, es was proved by 
the “ Chamh e retrniwre ” of 1 <824. The law of septennial elections 
tranquillized public life by suspending any legal or regular 
manifestation by the nation for seven years. 

It was the monarchy which next l/ccame revolutionary, on 
the accession of Charles X. (September 16, 1824). ’Phis incon- 
sistent prince soon exhausted his popularity, and ^ 

remained the fanatical head of those emigres who had 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. W’hile the opposition 
became conserv^ative ns regards the Charter and French liberties, 
the king and the clerical party surrounding him challenged the 
spirit of modem France by a law against sacrilege, by a bill for 
re establishing the right of primogeniture, by an indemnity of a 
milliard francs, which looked like compensation given to the 
emigres y and finally by the ” loi de liberte et d' amour against the 
press. The chaflengc was so definite that in 1826 the Chamber 
of Peers and the Academy had to give the Villele ministry a 
lesson in Liberalism, for having lent itself to this ancien regime 
reaction by its weakness and its party-promises. The elections 
“ decolereetde vengeance ” of January 1827 gave the Left yfetoryot 
a majority, and the resultant short-lived Martignac con- 
ministry tried to revive the Right Centre which had atitutional 
supported Richelieu and Decazes (Januar}^ 182S). 
Martignac’s accession to power, however, had only 
meant personal concessions fiom Charles X., not any conces- 
sion of principle : he supported his ministry hut was no real 
stand-by. The Liberals, on the other hand, made bargains fisr 
supporting the moderate royalists, and Charles X. profited by 
this to form a fighting ministry in conjunction with- the prince de 
Polignac, one of the hnigres, an ignorant and visidfiary person, 
and the comte de Bourmont, the traitor of Waterloo. Despite 
all kinds of warnings, the former tried by a coup d'etat to put into 
practice his theories of the supremacy of the royal prerogative ; 
and the battle of Navarino, the french occupation of the Morea, 
and the Algerian expedition could not make the nation forget 
this conflict at home. The united opposition of monarchist 
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Liberals and imperialist republicans responded by legal resist- 
ance, then by a popular coup d*etat, to* the ordinances of July 
■* 1830, which dissolved the intractable Chamber, elimi- 

V^vohiH licensed dealers from the electoral list, and 

2 ?/ muzzled the press. After fighting for thre^days against 
•’ the troops feebly led by the Marmont of 1814, the 
workmen, driven to the barricades by .the deliberate cloiyg of 
Liberal workshops, gained the victory, and sent the white flag 
of the Bourbons on the road to exile. 

lli^rapid success of the “ Three Glorious Days (“ Us Trois 
Glorieuses ”), as the July Days were called, put the leaders of the 
R^pubU- parliamentary opposition into an embarrassing position. 

mnd While they had* contented themselves with words, 
OrhaaiMi the small Republican-Imperialist party, aided by the | 
almost entire absence of the army and police, and by 
the convenience which the narrow, winding, paved streets of those 
times offered for fighting, had determined upon the revolution 
and brought it to pass. But the Republican party, which desired 
to re-establish the Republic of 1793, recruited chiefly from among 
the students and workmen, and led by Godefroy Cavaignac, 
the son of a Conventionalist, and by the chemist Raspail, had 
no hold on the departments nor on the dominating opinion in 
Palis. Consequently this premature attempt was promptly 
seized upon by the Liberal bourgeoisie and turned to the advan- 
tage of the Orleanist party, which had been secretly organized 
since 1829 under the leadership of Thiers, with the National as its 
organ. Before the struggle was yet over, Benjamin Constant, 
Casimir P^rier, l^fitte, and Odilon Barrot had gone to fetch 
the duke of Orleans from Neuilly, and on receiving his promise 
to defend the Charter and the tricolour flag, installed him at the 
Palais Bourbon as lieutenant-general of the realm, while La Fayette 
and the Republicans established themselves at the Hotel de Ville. 

An armed conflict between the two governments was 
PMtippe, imminent, when La Fayette, by giving his support to 
Louis Philippe, decided matters in his favour. In 
order to avoid a recurrence of the difficulties which had arisen 
with the Bourbons, the following preliminary conditions were 
imposed upon the king: the recognition of the supremacy of 
the people by the title of “ king of the French by the grace of 
Ood and the will of the people,” the responsibility of ministers, 
the suppression of hereditary succession to the Chamber of Peers, 
now reduced to the rank of a council of officials, the suppression of 
article 14 of the charter which had enabled Charles X. to super- 
sede the laws by means of the ordinances, and the liberty of the 
press. The qualification for electors was lowered from 300 to 200 
francs, and that for eligibility from 1000 to 500 francs, and the 
age to 25 and 30 instead of 30 and 40 ; finally, Catholicism lost 
its privileged position as the state religion. The bourgeois 
National Guard was made the guardian of the charter. The 
liberal ideas of the son of Philippe ligalit^ ; the part he had played 
at Valmy and Jemappes, his gracious manner and his domestic 
virtues, all united in winning Louis Philippe the good opinion 
of the public. 

He now believed, as did indeed the great majority of the 
electors, that the revolution of 1830 had changed nothing but 
the head of the state. But in reality the J uly monarchy 
Immoi affected by a fundamental weakness. It sought 
nonwSly, model itself upon the English monarchy, which 
rested upon one long tradition. But the tradition of 
France was both twofold and contradictory, i.e. the Catholic- 
legitimist and the revolutionary. Louis Philippe had them 
b»th against him. His monarchy had but one element in common 
with the English, namely, a parliament elected by a limited 
electorate. There was at this time a cause of violent outcry 
against the English monarchy, which, on the other hand, met 
with firm support among the aristocracy and the clergy. The 
July monarchy had no such support. The aristocracy of the 
ancien rigime and of the Empire were alike without social 
influence ; the clei;gy, which had paid for its too close alliance 
with Charles X. by a danfjerous unpopularity, and foresaw the 
rise of democracy, was turning more and more towards the people, 
the future source of all power. Even the monarchical principle 


itself had suffered from the shock, having proved by its easy 
defeat how far it could be brought to capitulate* Moreover, 
the victory of the people, who had shown themselves in the late 
struggle to be brave and disinterested, had won for the idea of 
national supremacy a power which was bound to increase. 
The difficulty of the situation lay in the doubt as to whether this 
expansion would take place gradually and by a progressiva 
evolution, as in England, or not. 

Now Louis Philippe, beneath the genial exterior of a bourgeob 
and peace-loving king, was entirely bent upon recovering an 
authority which was menaced from the very first on the one 
hand by the anger of the royalists at their failures, and on the 
other hand by the impatience of the republicans to follow up 
their victory. He wanted the insurrection 'to stop at a change 
in the reigning family, whereas it had in fact revived the revolu- 
tionary tradition, and restored to France the sympathies of the 
nationalities and democratic parties oppressed by Metternich’s 
system.” The republican party, which had retired from power 
but not from activity, at once faced the new king with the 
serious problem of the acquisition of political power by the 
people, and continued to remind him of it. He put himself 
at the head of the party of progress (“ parti du mouvement ”) 
as opposed to the (“ parti de la cour ”) court party, and of the 
“ resistance,” which considered that it was now necessary “ to 
check the revolution in order to make it fruitful, and in order 
to save it.” But none of these parties were homogeneous ; 
in the chamber they split up into a republican or 
radical Extreme Left, led by Garnier-Pag^s and pj^ieg, 
Arago ; a dynastic Left, led by the honourable and 
sincere Odilon Barrot ; a constitutional Right Centre and 
Left Centre, differing in certain slight respects, and presided 
over respectively by Thiers, a wonderful political orator, and 
Guizot, whose ideas were those of a strict doctrinaire ; not 
to mention a small party which clung to the old legitimist creed, 
and was dominated by the famous avocat Berryer, whose 
eloquence was the chief ornament of the cause of Charles X.’s 
grandson, the comte de Chambord. The result was a ministerial 
majority which was always uncertain ; and the only occasion 
on which Guizot succeeded in consolidating it during seven years 
resulted in the overthrow of the monarchy. 

Louis Philippe first summoned to power the leaders of the 
party of “movement,” Dupont de I’Eure, and afterwards 
Lafitte, in order to keep control of the progressive forces for 
his own ends. They wished to introduce democratic reforms 
and to uphold throughout Europe the revolution, which had 
spread from France into Belgium, Germany, Italy and Poland, 
while Paris was still in a state of unrest. But Louis Philippe 
took fright at the attack on the Chamber of Peers after the 
trial of the ministers of Charles X., at the sack of the church 
of Saint Germain TAuxerrois and the archbishop’s palace 
(February^ 1831), and at the terrible strike of the silk weavers 
at Lyons. Casimir Perier, who was both a Liberal and a believer 
in a strong government, was then charged with the task of 
heading the resistance to advanced ideas, and applying the 
principle of non-intervention in foreign affairs (Mardi 13, 1831). 
After his death by cholera in May 1832, the agitation which he 
had succeeded by his energy in checking at Lyons, at Grenoble 
and in the Vendee, where it had been stirred up by the romantic 
duchess of Berry, began to gain ground. The struggle against 
the republicans was still longer ; for having lost all their cffiance 
of attaining power by means of the Chamber, they proceeded 
to reorganize themselves into armed secret societies. The press, 
which was gaining that influence over public opinion which had 
been lost by the parliamentary debates, openly attacked the 
government and the king, especially by means of caricature. 
Between 1832 and 1836 the Soult ministry, of which 
Guizot, Thiers and the due de Broglie were members, 
had to combat the terrible insurrections in Lyons crpgtod, 
and Paris (1834). The measures of repression were 
tlircefold : military repression, carried > out by the National 
Guard and the regulars, both under the command of Bugeaud ; 
judicial reDres^ion, effected by the great trial of April 1835; 
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wf legislfttive repression, consisting in the I&wb of Sepctember, 
trhich^ when to mere ridicule had succeeded acts of violence, 
such as that of Fieschi (July sSth, 18,33), aimed at facilitating 
the condemnation of political offenders and at intimidating the 
press. The party of “ movement ” was vanqubhed 
But the July Government, bom as it was of a popular move- 
ment, had to make concessions to popular denumds. Casimir 
Perier had carried a law dealing with municipal 
**• . organkatiott, which made the municipal councils 

poi!^.^ * elective, as liiey had been before the year VIIL ; and 
in 1833 Guizot had completed it by making the 
gonseils ff/nh^aux also elective. In the same year the law dealing 
with primary instruction had also shown the mark of new ideas. 
But now that the bourgeoisie w^as raised to power it did not 
prove itself any more liberal than the aristocracy of birth and 
fortune in dealing with educational, fiscal and industrial questions. 
In spite of the increase of riches, the bourgeob regime maintained 
a fiscal and social legblation which, while it assured to the 
middle class certainty and permanence of benefits, left tlie labour- 
ing masses poor, ignorant, and in a state of incessant agitation. 

The Orleanists, who had been unanimous in supporting the 
Icing, disagreed, after their victory, as to what powers he was 
to be given. The Lelt Centre, led by Tliiers, held 
should reign but not govern; the Right 
party. Centre, led by Guizot, would admit him to an active 
part in the government ; and the third party (tiers- 
parti) wavered between these two. And so between 1836 and 
1840, as the struggle against the king’s claim to govern passed 
from the sphere of outside discussion into parliament, we see 
the rise of a bourgeois socialbt party, side by side with the 
now dwindling republican party. It no longer confined its 
demands to universal suffrage, on the principle of the legitimate 
representation of all interests, or in the name of justice. Led 
by Saint-Simon, Fourier, P. Leroux and Laraennais, it aimed 
At realizing a better social organization for and by means of the 
atate. But the question was by what means ^s was to be 
4iccomplished. The secret societies, under the influence of 
Blanqui and Barbas, two revolutionaries who had revived the 
traditions of Babeuf, were not willing to wait for the complete 
education of the masses, necessarily a long process. On the 
izth of May 1839 the Societe des Saisms made an attempt to 
overthrow the bourgeoisie by force, but was defeated. Dismo- 
crats like Louis Blanc, Ledru-Rollin and Lamennais continued to 
repeat in support of the wisdom of universal suffrage the old pro- 
fession of faith : vox populi, vox Dei. And finally this republican 
doctrine, already confused, was still further complicated by a 
kind of mysticism which aimed at reconciling the most extreme 
d^erenccs of belief, the Catholicism of Buchez, the Bonapartism 
of Cormenin, and the humanitarianism of the cosmopolitans. 
It was in vain that Auguste Comte, Michelet and Quinet de- 
nounced this vague humanitarian mysticisin and the pseudo- 
liberalism of the Church. The movement had now begun. 

At first these moderate republicans, radical or -communist, 
formed only imperceptible groups. Among the peasant dasees, 
and even in the industrial centres, warlike passions 
AofM- were still rife. Louis Philippe tried to find an outlet 
for them in the Algerian war, and later by the revival 
fvivmL qI Napoleonic legend, which was held to be no 
longer dangerous, since the death of the duke of Reichstadt in 
1832, It was imprudently recalled bjr Thiers’ History of the 
Consulate and Empire, by artists and poets, in spite of the pro- 
phecies of Lamartine, and by the solemn tianalation of Napoleon 
I.’s ashes in 1840 to Invalides at Paris. 

All theories require to be based on practice, especially those 
which involve force. Now Louis Philippe, though as active as 
his predecessors had been slothful, was the least warlike 
of men. His only wish was to govern personally, as 
George 111 . and George IV. of England , had done, 
to ibe especially in foreign af&trs, while at home was l^ing 
TSwlr ^ between Thiers and Guizot, 

^ lri&]ioid>a6 intermediary. Thien^bead of the cabinet 
of the aahd of^fi^bmary 1836, an astute man but not pliant 


eno^h to^please the kh^, fell after a few months, in^aeqoeitipe 
of his attempt to stop the Carlist civil war in Spain, and. tosu^rt 
the constiibutional government of Queen Isabella. Louis Phiippe 
hoped that, by calling upon Mol^ to form a ministry, he would 
be better aWe to make his personal authority felt. PYom 1837 
to 1839 Mol^ aroused opposition on all hands ; this was empha- 
size 4 by the refusal of the Chambers to vote one of those endow- 
ments which the king was continually asking them to grant for 
his children, by two dissolutions of the Chambers, and finally by 
the Strasburg affair and the stormy trial of Louis Napoleon^, 
son of tlie former king of Holland (1836-1837). At the elections 
of 1839 Mole was defeated by Thiers, Guizot and Barrot, who 
had combined to oppose the tyranpy of the “ Chateau,” and 
after a long ministerial crisis was replaced by Thiers (March r, 
1840). But the latter was too much in favour of war to please the 
king, who was strongly disposed towards peace and an allituice 
with Great Britain, and consequently fell at the time of the 
Egyptian question, when, in answer to the treaty of London 
concluded behind his back by Nicholas I. and Palmerston on the 
15th of July 1840, he fortified Paris and proclaimed his intention 
to give armed support to Mehemet Ali, the ally of Prance (see 
Mehemet Ali). But the violence of popular Chauvinism and 
the renewed attempt of Louis Napoleon at Boulogne proved to 
the holders of the doctrine of peace at any price that in the long- 
run their policy tends to turn a peaceful attitude into a warlike 
one, and to strengthen the absolutist idea. 

In spite of all, from 1840 to 1848 Louis Philippe still further 
extended his activity in foreign affairs, thus bringing himself 
into still greater prominence, though he was already 
frequently held responsible for failures in foreign 
politics and unpopular measures in home affairs. The 
catchwoid of Guizot, who was now his minister, was: Peace 
and no reforms. With the exception of the law of 1842 concern- 
ing the railways, not a single measure of importance was proposed 
by the ministry. France lived under a regime of general corrup- 
tion : parliamentary corruption, due to the illegal conduct of 
the deputies, consisting of slavish or venal officials ; electoral 
corruption, effected by the purchase of tlie 200,000 electors 
constituting the ” pays legal , who were bribed by the advantages 
of power ; and moral corruption, due to the reign of the pluto- 
cracy, the bourgeoisie, a hard-working, educated and honourable 
class, k is true, but insolent, like all newly enriched parvenus 
in the presence of other aristocracies, and with unyielding 
selfishness maintaining an attitude of suspicion towards the 
people, whose aspirations they did not share and with whom 
they did not feel themselves to have anything in common. 
This led to a slackening in political life, a sort of exhaustion of 
interest thrgughout the country, an excessive devotion to material 
prosperity. Under a superficial appearance of calm a tempest 
was brewing, of which the industrial writings of Balz%c, Eu^ne 
Su^, Lamartine, H. Heine, Vigny, Montalembert and Tocqueville 
were the premonitions. But it was in vain that they denounced 
this supremacy of the bourgeoisie, relying on its two main sup»- 
ports, the suffrage based on a property qualification and the 
Nation^ Guard, for its rallying-cry was the “ Enrichissez-vous ” 
of Guizot, and its excessive materialism gained a sinister dis- 
tinction from scandals connected with the ministers Tc- te and 
Cubi^res, and such mysterious crimes cis that of Choiseul-Praslin.^ 
In vain also did they point out that mere riches are not so much 
a protection to the ministry who are in power as a temptatbn 
to the majority excluded from power by this barrier of wealth. 

' Charles Laiirc Hugues Theobald, due de Choiscul-Praslin (iSJj- 
1847), was deputy in 1839, created a peer of France in r84o. He 
had married a daughter of General Sebastiani, with ’whom he lived 
on good terms till 1840, when he entered into opertVrela, lions with 
his children’s governess. The duchess tlireatened a separation ; 
and the duke consented to send his mistress out of the house, but 
did not cease to correspond with and visit her. On tho i8th o! 
August 1847 the duchess was found stabbed to death, with mose 
than tiiiity wounds, in her room, The duke was arrested on the 
20th and imprisoned in t^e Luxembourg, where ho died of poi^i, 
self-administered on the 14th. It was, however, popularly believed 
that the government had smuggled him out of the coimtry and that 
ho was living under a feigned name in England^ 
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It was in vain that beneath inflated hemte hourgtoisie which 
speculated in railwa.ys and solidly supported the Church, behind 
the ^shopkeeper clique who still remained Voltairian, who 
enviously applauded the pamphlets of Cormenin on the luxury 
of the court, and who were bitterly satirized by She pencil of 
Dauiaaier and Gavarm, did the thinkers give voice to the mutter- 
ings of an immense industrial proletariat, which were re-ecjioing 
throughout the whole of western Europe. 

In face of this tragic contrast Guizot remained unmoved, 
blinded by the superficial brilliance of apparent success and 
prosperity. He adorned by flights of eloquence his 
Poi^ga theme : no new laws, no reforms, no foreign 

PoUicy. complications, tljp policy of material interests. He 
preserved his yielding attitude towards Great Britain 
in the affair of the right of search in 1841, and in the affair of 
the missionary Pritchard at Tahiti ^1843-1845). And when the 
marriage of the due de Montpensier with a Spanish infanta 
in 1846 had broken this entenle cordiale to which he clung, it was 
only to yield in turn to Metternich, when he took possession 
of Cracow, the last remnant of Poland, to protect the Sonderbund 
in Switzerland, to discourage the Liberal ardour of Pius IX., 
and to hand over the education of France to the Ultramontane 
clergy. Still further strengthened by the elections of 1846, he 
refused the demands of the Opposition formed by a coalition of 
the Left Centre and the Radical party for parliamentary and 
electoral reform, which would have excluded the officials from 
the Chambers, reduced the electoral qualification to 100 francs, 
and added to the number of the electors the capacitaires 
whose competence was guaranteed by their education. For 
Guizot the whole country was represented by the pays legal^' 
consisting of tire king, the ministers, the deputies and the 
electors. When the Opposition appealed to the country, 
he flung down a disdainful challenge to what les 
bmaqu9t9. brouillons et les badauds appellent le peuple.’^ The 
challenge was taken up by all the parties of the Opposi- 
tion in the campaign of the banquets got up somewhat artificially 
in 1 847 in favour of the extension of the franchise. The monarchy 
had arrived at such a state of weakness and corruption that a 
determined minority was sufficient to overthrow it. The pro- 
hibition of a last banquet in Paris precipitated the catastrophe. 
The monarchy which for fifteen years had overcome its adversaries 
collapsed on the 24th of February 1848 to the astonishment of all. 

The industrial population of the faubourgs on its way towards 
the centre of the town was welcomed by the National Guard, 
Tb§R§‘ among cries of “Vive la r^forme.” Barricades were 
yohition raised after the unfortunate incident of the firing on 
at Feb, 24 , the crowd in the Boulevard des Capucines. On the 
t 848 , 23rd Guizot’s cabinet resigned, abandoned by the 
petite hourgeoisUy on whose support they thought they could 
depend. The heads of the Left Centre and the dynastic Left, 
Moi6 and Thiers, declined the offered leadership, Odilon 
Barrot accepted it, and Bugeaud, commander- in-chief of 
the first military division, who had begun to attack the barri- 
cades, was recalled. But it was too late. In face of the insurrec- 
tion which had now taken possession of the whole capital, Louis 
Philippe decided to abdicate in favour of his grand.son, the comte 
de Paris. But it was too late also to be content with the regency 
of the duchess of Orleans. It was now the turn of the Republic, 
and it was proclaimed by Lamartine in the name of the pro- 
visional government elected by the Chamber under the pressure 
of the mob. 

tfhis pTOvisional government with Dupont de PEure as its 
president, consisted of Lamartine for foreign affairs, Cr^mieux 
ThePro‘ justice, Ledru-Rollin for the interior, Carnot for 
vMoaat public instruction, Gondehaux for finance, Arago for 
HovaM* the navy, and Bedeau for war. Garnier-Pag^s was 
meat, mayor k Paris, But, as in 1830, the republican- 
socialist party had set tap a rival government at the H6tel de 
Ville, including L. glanc, A. Marrast, Flocon, and the workman 
Albert, which bid fair to- involve discord and civil war. But 
this time the Palais Bourbon was not victorious over the Hdtel 
de Villei It had to consent to a fusion of the two bodies^ 


. 

in which, however, the predominating elements were the moderate 
republicans. It was doubtful what would eventually be tie 
policy of the new government. One party, seeing that in spite 
of the changes in the last sixty years of all political institutions, 
the position of the people had not been improved, demanded a 
reform of society itself, the abolition of the privileged position of 
property, the only obstacle to equality, and as an emblem hoisled 
the red flag. The other party wished to maintain society on the 
basis of its ancient institutions, and rallied round the tricoloar4 
The first collision took place as to the form which the revoltt-* *' 
tion of 1848 was to take. Were they to remain faithful to their 
original principles, as Lamartine wished, and accept f 

the decision of the country as supreme, or were they, 
as the revolutionaries under Lcdru-Rollin claimed, to 
declare the republic of Paris superior to the universal suffrage of 
an insufficiently educated people ? On the 5th of March the 
government, under the pressure of the Parisian clubs, decided 
in favour of an immediate reference to the people, and direct 
universal suffrage, and adjourned it till the 26th of April. In 
this fateful and unexpected decision, which instead of adding 
to the electorate the educated classes, refused by Guizot, admitted 
to it the unqualified masses, originated the Constituent Assembly 
of the 4th of May 1848. The provisional government having 
resigned, the republican and anti-socialist majority on tl*e 9th 
of May entrusted the supreme power to an executive 
commission consisting of five members : Arago, BxecuUva i 
Marie, Gamier-Pag^s, Lamartine and Lcdru-Rollin. Commie^ 
But the spell was already broken. This revolution j 

which had been peacefully effected with the most generous 
aspirations, in the hope of abolishing poverty by organizing 
industry on other bases than those of competition and capitalism, 
and which had at once aroused the fraternal sympathy of the 
nations, was doomed to be abortive. 

The result of the general election, the return of a constituent 
assembly predominantly moderate if not monarchical, dashed 
the hopes of those who had looked for the establishment, by a 
peaceful revolution, of their ideal socialist state ; but they were 
not prepared to yield without a struggle, and in Paris itself they 
commanded a formidable force. In spite of the preponderance of 
the “ tricolour ” party in the provisional government, so long as 
I the voice of France had not spoken, the socialists, supported by 
the Parisian proletariat, had exercised an influence on policy out 
of all proportion to their relative numbers or personal weight,i 
By the decree of the 24th of February the provisional govem- 
I ment had solemnly accepted the principle of the “ right to work,*^ 

I and decided to establish “ national workshops ” for the unem-^ 
ployed ; at the same time a sort of industrial parliament was 
established at the Luxembourg, under the presidency of Louis 
Blanc, with the object of preparing a scheme for the organization 
of labour ; and, lastly, by the decree of the 8th of March the 
property qualification for enrolment in the National Guard had 
l3een abolished and the workmen were supplied with anns^ 
The socialists thus formed, in some sort, a state within the state, 
with a government, an organization and an armed force. 

In the circumstances a conflict was inevitable ; and on the 
15th of May an armed mob, headed by Raspail, Blanqui and ' 
Barbas, and assisted by the proletariat Guard attempted to 
overwhelm the Assembly. They were defeated by the bourgeois 
battalions of the National Guard ; but the situation none the 
less remained highly critical. The national worlihops were 
producing the results that might have been foreseen. It ! 
impossible to provide remunerative work even for the genuine 
unemployed, and of the thousands who applied the neater , 
number were employed in perfectly useless digging and icnlling ; 
soon even this expedient failed, and those for whom work could 
not be invented were given a half wage of i franc a day. Even 
this pitiful dole, with no obligation to work, proved attractive, 
and all over France workmen threw up their ^ohs and streamed ' 
to Paris, where they swelled the ranks of the army under the i 
red flag. It was soon clear that the continuance of thkf experf- ’ 
ment would mean financial ruin ; it had been proved by the ’ 
emeute of the of May that it constituted a perpetual menace 
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to the state ; and the government decided to end it. The method 
chosen was scarcely a happy one. On the 21st of June M. de 
Falloux decided in the name of the parliamentary commission 
on labour that the workmen should he discharged within three 
days and such as were able-bodied should be forced to enlist. 

A furious insurrection at once broke out. Throughout 
the whole of the 24th, 25th and 26th of June, the 
eastern industrial quarter of Paris, led by Pujol, 
carried on a furious struggle against the western quarter, led 
by Cavaignac, who had been appointed dictator. '•Vanquished 
. and decimated, first by fighting and afterwards by deportation, 
the socialist party wfis crushed. Put they dragged down the 
Republic in their ruin. This liad already become unpopular 
the peasants, exasperated by the new land tax of 45 centimes 
imposed in order to fill the empty Ircasur}-, and with the bourgeois, 
in terror of the power of the revolutionary clubs and hard hit 
by the stagnation of business. By the “ massacres ” of the June 
Days the working classes were also alienated from it ; and abiding 
fear of the “ Reds ” did the rest. “ France,^’ wrote the duke of 
Wellington at this time, “ needs a Napoleon I 1 cannot yet sec 
him . . . Wlierc is he ? ” ^ 

France indeed needed, or thought she needed, a Napoleon ; 
and the demand was soon to be supplied. The granting of 
universal suffrage to a society with Imperialist 
atJtatioa sympathies, and unfitted to reconcile the principles 
of 1848 . 0^ order with the consequences of liberty, was indeed 

, bound, now that the political Imlance in France was 

so radically changed, to prove a formidable instrument of 
reaction ; and this was proved by the election of the president 
of the Republic. On the 4th of November 1848 was promulgated 
the new constitution, obviously the work of inexperienced 
hands, proclaiming a democratic republic, direct universal 
suffrage and the separation of powers ; there was to be a single 
permanent assembly of 7 50 members elected for a term of three 
years by the scrutin de lisie, wliich was to vote on the laws 
prepared by a council of state elected by the Assembly for .six 
years ; the executive power was delegated to a president elected 
for four years by direct universal suffrage, i.e. on a broader 
basis than that of the chamber, and not eligible for re-election ; he 
was to choose his ministers, who, like him, would be responsible. 
Finally, all revision was made impossible since it involved 
obtaining three times in succession a majority of three-quarters 
of the deputies in a special assembly. It was in vain that 
, M. Gr^vy, in the name of those who perceived the obvious and 
inevitable risk of creating, under the name of a president, a 
monarch and more than a king, proposed that the head of the 
state should be no more than a removable president of the 
ministerial council. Lamartine, thinking tliat he wua sure to 
be the choice of the electors under universal suffrage, won over 
the support of the Chamber, which did not even tiike the pre- 
caution of rendering ineligible the mcml>«rs of families which 
had reigned over France. It made the presideacy an office 
dependent upon popular acclamation. 

The election was keenly contested ; the socialists adopted 
as their candidate Ledru-Rollin, the republicans Cavaignac ; 
louIm recently reorganized Imperialist party Prince 

Na^iooa. Bonaparte. Louis Napoleon, unknown in 1835, and 
forgotten or despised since 1S40, had in the last eight 
years advanced sufficiently in the public estimation to be 
elected to the Constituent Assembly in 1848 by five departments. 
He owed this rapid increase of popularity partly to the blunders 
of the government of July, which had unwisely aroused the 
memory of the country, filled as it was with recollections of the 
Empire, and partly to Louis Napoleon’s campaign carried on 
from his prison at Ham by means of pamphlets of socialistic 
tendencies. Moreover, the monarchists, led by Thiers and the 
lommittee of the Rue de Poitiers, were no longer content even 
»/ith the safe dictatorship of the upright Cavaignac, and joined 
t)rces with the Bonapartists. On the loth of December tlie 
juasants gave oyer 5,000,000 votes to a name : Napoleon, 
Iftich stood for order at all costs, against 1,400,000 for Cavaignac. 

^ T. T. de Martens, Recueil de$ iraiUs^ &c., xii. 248, 


I For three years there went on an indecisive struggle between 
jjthe heterogeneous Assembly and the prince who was silently 
awaiting his opportunity. He chose as his ministers m 
men but little inclined towards republicanism, for 
preference piieanists, the chief of whom was Odilon nomo, 
Barrot. In order to strengthen his position, he ^ 
endeavoured to conciliate the reactionary parties, without 
cornel it ting himself to any of them. The chief instance of this 
was the expedition to Rome, voted by the Catholics with the 
object of restoring the papacy, which had been driven*put by 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. The prince-president was also in favour 
of it, as Ixsginning the work of European renovation and recon- 
struction which he already looked uj)on as his mission. General 
Oudinot’s entry into Rome provoked in Paris a foolish insurrec- 
tion in favour of the Roman republic, that of the Chateau d’Eau, 
which was crushed on the 13th of June 1849. On the other hand, 
when Pius IX., though only just restored, began to yield to the 
general movement of reaction, the president demanded that he 
should set up a Liberal government. The pope’s dilatorj’^ reply 
having been accepted by his ministry, the president replaced 
it on the ist of November bv the Fould-Rouher cabinet. 

This looked like a declaration of war against the Catholic and 
monarchist majority in the Legislative Assembly which had 
been elected on the 28th of May in a moment of panic. 

But the prince -president again pretended to be 
playing the game of the Orleanists, as he had done 
in the case of the Constituent- Assembly. The comple- 
mentary elections of March and April 1850 having resulted in an 
unexpected victory for the advanced republicans, which struck 
terror into the reactionary leaders, Thiers, Berryer and Monta- 
Icmbcrt, the president gave his countenance to a clerical campaign 
against the republicans at home. The Church, which had failed 
in its attempts to gain control of the university under Louis 
XVJII. and Charles X., aimed at setting up a rival establishment 
of its own. The Loi Falloux of the 15th of March 
1850, under the pretext of establishing tlie liberty 
of instruction promised by the charter, again placed 
the teaching of the university under the direction of the Catholic 
Church, as a measure of social safety, and, by the facilities which 
it granted to the Church for propagating teaching in harmony 
with its own dogmas, succeeded in obstructing for half a century 
the work of intellectual enfranchisement effected by the men of 
the 18th century and of the Revolution. The electoral law 
of the 31st of May was another class law directed 
against subversive ideas. It required as a proof of 
three years’ domicile the entries in the record of direct MmySt, 
taxes, thus cutting down universal suffrage by taking 
away the vote from the industrial population, which was not as 
a rule stationary. The law of the 16th of July aggravated the 
severity of the press restrictions by re-establishing the “ caution 
money ” {cautiovnement) deposited by proprietors 'and editors 
of papers with the government as a guarantee of good behaviour. 
Finally, a skilful interpretation of the law on clubs and political 
societies suppressed about this time all the Republican societies. 
It was now their turn to be crushed like the socialists. 

But the president had only joined in Montalembert’s cry of 
“ Down with the Republicans 1 ” in the hope of effecting a 
revision of the constitution without having recourse 
to a coup d'etat. His concessions only increased the bJt^a 
boldness of the monarchists ; while they had only the Prosit 
accepted Louis Napoleon as president in opposition deatmoa 
to the Republic and as a step in the direction of the 
monarchy. A conflict was now inev't.ible between 
his persoruil policy and the majority of the Chamber, who were, 
moreover, divided into legitimists and C ieanistsifin spite of the 
death of Louis Philippe in August 1850. I-ouis Napoleon skilfully 
exploited their projects for a restoration of the monarchy, which 
he knew to be unpopular in the country, and which gave him 
the opportunity of furthering his own jpersonal ambitions, 
From the 8th of August to the 12th of November 1850 he went 
about France stating the case for a revision of the constitution 
in speeches which he varied according to each place ; held 
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reviews, at which cries of ** Vive Napoleon ” showed that the 
army was with him ; he superseded General Changarnier, oil 
whosis arms the parliament relied for the projected monarchical 
coup d^eiat] he replaced his Orleanist ministry by obscure men 
devoted to his own cause, such as Morny, Fleury aq^i Persigny, 
and gathered round him officers of the African army, broken 
men like General Saint-Arnaud ; in fact, he practically declared 
open war. 

His reply to the votes of censure passed by the Assembly, and 
their m^usal to increase his civil list, was to hint at a vast com- 
munistic plot in order to scare the bourgeoisie, and to denounce 
Coup electoral law of the 31st of May in order to gain the 

d'etat of support of the m^s of the people. The Assembly re- 
Dec. 2, taliated by throwing out the proposal for a partial 
t 88 L reform of that article of the constitution which pro- 
hibited the re-election of the president and the re-establish- 
ment of universal suffrage (July). All hope of a peaceful issue 
was at an end. When the questors called upon the Chamber 
to have posted up in all barracks the decree of the 6th of May 
1848 concerning the right of the Assembly to demand the support 
of the troops if attacked, the Mountain, dreading a restoration of 
the monarchy, voted with the Bonapartists against the measure, 
thus disarming the legislative power. Louis Napoleon saw his 
opportunity. On the night between the 1st and 2nd of December 
1851, the anniversary of Austerlitz, he dissolved the Chamber, 
re-established universal suffrage, had all the party leaders arrested, 
and summoned a nev; assembly to prolong his term of office 
for ten years. The deputies who had met under Berryer at the 
Mairic of the tenth arrondissement to defend the constitution 
and proclaim the deposition of Louis Napoleon were scattered 
by the troops at Mazas and Mont Valerian. The resistance 
organized by the republicans within Paris under Victor Hugo 
was soon subdued by the intoxicated soldiers. The more serious 
rcsi.’Uincc in the departments was crushed by declaring a state 
ot siege and by the “mixed commissions.” The plebiscite of 
the 20th of December ratified by a huge majority the coup d' Hat 
in favour of the prince-president, who alone reaped the benefit 
of the excesses of the Republicans and the reactionary passions 
of the monarchists. 

'I'he second attempt to revive the principle of 1789 only served 
as a preface to the restoration of the Empire. The new anti- 
parliamcntary constitution of the 14th of January 
The was to a large extent merely a repetition of that 

Empire, of the year Vlll. All executive power was entrusted 
to the head of the state, who was solely responsible to 
the people, now ])owerless to exercise any of their rights. He 
was to nominate the members of the council of state, whose duty 
it was to prepare the laws, and of the senate, a body permanently 
established as a constituent part of the empire. One innovation 
was made, namely, that the Legislative Body was elected by 
universal suffrage, but it had no right of initiative, all laws 
being proposed by the executive power. This new and violent 
political change was rapidly followed by the same consequence 
as had attended that of Brumaire. On the 2nd of December 
1852, France, still under the effect of the Napoleonic virus, 
and the fear of anarchy, conferred almost unanimously by a 
plebiscite the supreme power, with the title of emperor, upon 
Napoleon III. 

But though the machinery of government was almost the same 
under the Second Empire as it had been under the First, the 
principles upon which its founder based it were different. The 
fuiftction of the Empire, as he loved to repeat, was to guide the 
people internally towards justice and externally towards perpetual 
peace. Holding his power by universal suffrage, and having 
frequently, from his orison or in exile, reproached former oligar- 
chical governments with neglecting social questions, he set out 
to solve them by organizing a system of government based on the 
principles of the “ Napoleonic Idea,” i.e. of the emperor, the 
elect of the people |is the representative of the democracy, and 
as such supreme; and of himself, the representative of the 
great Napoleon, “ who had sprung armed from the Revolution 
like Minerva from the head of Jove,” os the guardian of the 


social gains of the revolutionary epoch. But he soon proved that 
social justice did not mean liberty ; for he actea in sudi a 
way that those of the principles of 1848 which he had preserved 
became a mere sham. He proceeded to paralyze all those active 
national forces which tend to create the public spirit of a people, 
such as parliament, universal suffrage, the press, education and 
associations. The Legislative Body was not allowed either to 
elect its own president or to regulate its own procedure, or to 
propose a law or an amendment, or to vote on the budget in detail, 
or to make its deliberations public. It was a dumb parliament. 
Similarly, universal suffrage was supervised and controlled by 
means of official candidature, by forbidding free speech and 
action in electoral matters to the Oppo.sition, and by a skilful ad- 
justment of the electoral districts in such a way as to overwhelm 
the Liberal vote in the mass of the rural population. The press 
was subjected to a system of cautionnements, i.e. “ caution 
money,” deposited as a guarantee of good behaviour, and 
averiissements , i.e. requests by the authorities to cease publication 
of certain articles, under pain of suspension or suppression ; 
while books were subject to a censorship. France was like a sick- 
room, where nobody might speak aloud. In order to counteract 
the opposition of individuals, a surveillance of suspects was 
instituted. Orsini\s attack on the emperor in 1858, though 
purely Italian in its motive, served as a pretext for increasing 
the severity of this regime by the law of general security {surel* 
gHterale) which authorized tlie internment, exile or deportation 
of any suspect without trial. In the same way public instruction 
was strictly supervised, the teaching of philosophy was sup- 
pressed in the T.ycecs, and the disciplinary powers of the adminis- 
tration were increased. In fact for seven years France had no 
political life. The Empire was carried on by a series of plebiscites. 
Up to 1857 the Opposition did not exist ; from then till i860 it 
was reduced to five members : Darimon, 6mile Ollivier, Henon, 
J. Favre and E. Picard. The royalists waited inactive after the 
new and unsuccessful attempt made at Frohsdorf in 1853, by a 
combination of the legitimists and Oricanists, to re-create a 
living monarchy out of the ruin of two royal families. Thus the 
events of that ominous night in December were closing the future 
to the new generations as well as to those who had grown up during 
forty years of liberty. 

But it was not enough to abolish liberty by conjuring up the 
spectre of demagogy. It had to be forgotten, the great silence 
had to be covered by the noise of festivities and material 
enjoyment, the imagination of the French people had prosperity 
to be distracted from public affairs by the taste for«coji- 
work, the love of gain, the passion for good living. 

The success of the imperial despotism, as of any other, 
was bound up with that material prosperity which would make 
all interests dread the thought of revolution. Napoleon III., 
therefore, looked for support to the clergy, the great financiers, 
industrial magnates and landed proprietors. He revived on 
his own account the “ Let us grow rich ” of 1840. Under the 
influence of the Saint-Simonians and men of business great credit 
establishments were instituted and vast public works ptered 
upon : the Credit foncier de France, the Cr6dit mobilier, the 
conversion of the railways into six great companit letween 1852 
and 1857. The rage for speculation was increased by the inflow 
of Californian and Aus ralian gold, and consumption was 
facilitated by a general fall in prices between 1856 and i860, 
due to an economic revolution which was soon to overthrow the 
tariff wall, as it had done already in England. Thus French 
activity flourished exceedingly between 1S52 and 1857, and waa 
merel)^ temporarily checked by the crisis of 1857. The universal 
Exhibition of 1855 was its culminating point. Art felt the 
effects of this increase of comfort and luxury. The great en- 
thusiasms of the romantic period were over ; philosophy -became 
sceptical and literature merely amusing. The festivities of the 
court at Compidgne set the fashion for the bourgeoisie, satisfied 
with this energetic government which kept such good guard over 
their bank balances. 

If the Empire was strong, the emperor was weak. At once 
headstrong and a dreamer, he was full of rash plans, but irresolulw 
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incanTong thmo^^ An ^oltite despot; Wj^mainedwl^ his very difficulty of the undertaking appealed to the emperor, 
life had hicn; a conspirator through the very mysticism of ^ted by his recent suceess in the Crimea. At the. secret meeting 
his mental habit, md a revolutionary by reason of his demagogic fietween Napoleon and Count Cavour (July ao, theovejitual 
imperialism and his democratic cliauvinism. In his armed intervention of l^rance^ -demanded by Orsini bef^ he 
opinion the artificial work of the congress of Vienna, mounted th^ scaffold, was definitely promised. 
iaiat. involving the downfall of his own family and of The ill-advised Austrian ultimatum demanding the immediate 
France^ ought to be destroyed, and Europe organized cessation of Piedmont’s preparations for war precipitatSi the 
as a collection of great industrial states, united by community Italian expedition. On {lie 3rd of May 1859 Napoleon 
of interests and bound together by commercial treaties, and declared his intention of making Italy free from the 
expressing this unity by periodical congresses presided over by Alps to the Adriatic.” As he had done four years ago, 
himself, and by universal exhibitions. In this way he would he plunged into the war with no settled scheme and 
reconcile the revolutionary principle of the supremacy of the without preparation ; he held out great hopes, but without 
people with historical tradition, a thing which neither the reckoning what efforts would be necessary to realize them. Two 
Restoration nor the July monarchy nor the Republic of 1848 months later, in spite of the victorffes of Montebello, Magenta 
had been able to achieve. Universal suffrage, the organization and Solfcrino, he suddenly broke off, and signed the patched-up 
of Rumanian, Italian and German nationality, and commercial peace of Villafranca witli Francis Joseph (July 9). Austria ceded 
liberty ; this was to be the work of the Revolution. But the Lombardy to Napoleon III., who in turn ceded it to Victor 
creation of great states side by side with France brought with it ICmmanuel ; Modena and Tuscany were restored to their 
the necessity for looking for territorial compensation elsewhere, respective dukes, the Romagna to the pope, now president of an 
and consecjuently for violating the principle of nationality and Italian federation. The mountain had brought forth a mouse, 
abjuring his system of economic peace. Napoleon III.’s foreign The reasons for this breakdown on the part of the emperor 
policy was as contradictor^^ as his policy in home affairs, in the midst of liis apparent triumph were many. Neither 
“ LTCmpire, e’est la paix,” was his cry ; and he proceeded to Magenta nor Solferino had been decisive battles, 
make war. Further, his idea of a federation was menaced by the 

So long as his power was not yet established, Napoleon III. revolutionary movement which seemed likely to drive prahhm, 
made especial efforts to reassure European opinion, which had out all the princes of central Italy, and to involve liim 

been made unea.sy by his previous protestations in an unwelcome dispute with the French clerical party. More- 
CrimMtt treaties of 1815. The Crimean War, in over, he had forgotten to reckon with the Germanic Confedera- 

W'jr. which, supported by England and the king of Sardinia, tion, which was bound to come to the assistance of Austria. 

he upheld against Russia the policy of the integrity The mobilization of Prussia on the Rhine, combined with military 
of the Turkish empire, a policy traditional in France since difficulties and the risk of a defeat in Venetian territory, rather 
Francis 1., won him the adherence both of the old parties and damped his enthusiasm, and decided him to put an end to the 
the Liberals. And this war was the prototype of all the rest. war. The armistice fell upon the Italians as a bolt from the blue. 
It was entered upon with no clearly clefincd military purpose, convincing tliem that they liacl been betrayed ; on all sides 
and continued in a hesitating way. This was the cause, after despair drove them to sacrifice their jt‘alous)y guarded inde- 
the victory of the allies at the Alma (September 14, 1854), of pcndcnce to national unity. On the one hand tlie Catholics 
the long and costly siege of Sevastopol (September 8, 1855). were agitating throughout all Europe to obtain the independence 
Napoleon III., whose joy was at its height owing to the signature of the papal territory ; and the French republicans were pro- 
of a peace which excluded Russia from the Black Sea, and to tlic testing, on the other hand, against the abandonment of those 
birth of the prince imperial, which ensured the continuation of revolutionary^ traditions, the revival of which they had hailed 
his dynasty, thought that the time had arrived to make a so enthusiastically. The emperor, unprepared for the turn which 
beginning in applying his system. Count Walewski, his minister events had taken, attempted to disentangle this confusion by 
for foreign affairs, gave a sudden and unexpected extension of suggesting a fresh congress of the Powers, wliich should reconcile 
scope to the deliberations of the congress which met at Paris in dynastic interests with those of the people. After a while he gave 
1856 by inviting the plenipotentiaries to consider the questions up the attempt and resigned himself to the position, his actions 
of Greece, Rome, Naples, &c. Tliis motion contained the having had more wide-reaching results tlian he had wished, 
principle of all the upheavals which were to effect such changes The treaty of Zurich proclaimed the fallacious principle of non- 
in Europe between 1859 and 1871. It was Cavour and Pi9dmont intervention (Novemljer lo, 1859) ; and then, by the treaty of 
who immediately benefited by it, for thanks to Napoleon III. Turin of the 24th of May i860, Napoleon threw over his ill- 
they were able to lay the Italian question before an assembly timed confederation. He conciliated the mistrust of Great 
of diplomatic Europe. Britain by replacing Walewski, who was hostile to bis policy, 

It was not Orsini’s attack on the 14th of January 1858 which by Thouvenel, an anti-clerical and a supporter of the English 
brought this question before Napoleon. It had never,, ceased to alliance, and he counterbalanced the increase of the new Itdian 
Th War taken part in the patriotic kingdom by the acquisition of Nice and Savoy. Napoleon, like 

ia Uaty!^ conspiracies in Italy in his youth. The ttiumph of liis all French governments, only succeeded in finding a provisional 
arr in the East now gave him the power necessary solution for the Italian problem, 
to accomplish this mission upon which he had set his heart. But this solution would only hold good so long as the emperor 
The suppression of public opinion made it impossible for him was in a powerful position. Now this Italian war, in which he had 
to be enlightened as to the conflict between the interests of given his support to revolution beyond the Alps, and, cathoMc 
the country and his own generous visions. The sympathy of all though unintentionally, compromised the temporal «a<f pro- 
Europe was with Italy, torn for centuries past between so many power of the popes, had given great offence to the tecthniat 
masters ; under Alexander IL Rus.sia, won over since the Catholics, to whose support the establislunent of the 
interview of Stuttgart by the emperor’s generosity rather than Empire was largely due. A keen Catholic opposition 
conquered by armed force, offered no opposition to this act of sprang up, voiced in L. Veuillot’s paper the Univeu, and was 
justice; wliile England applauded it from tlie first. The not silenced even by the Syrian expedition (i860) iarfavour of the 
emperor, divided between the empress Eugenie, who as a Spaniard Catholic Maronites, who were being persecuted by the Druse'" 1 
and a devout Catholic was hostile to anything which might On the other hand, the commercial treaty with Great Britaiji 
threaten the papacy, and Prince Napoleon, who as brother-in-law which was signed in January i860, and which ratified the free- 
of Victor Emnumucl favoured the cause of Piedmont, hoped to trade policy of Ricliard Cobden and Michael Chevalier, had 
conciliate both sides by setting up an Italian federation, intending brought upon French industry the suddeif shock ol foreign 
to reserve the presidency of it to Pope Pius IX., as a mark of competition. Thus both Catholics and protectionists made the 
respect to the moral authority of the Church. Moreover, the discovery tliat absolutism may be an excellent thing when it 
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serves their ambitions or interests, but a bad thing when it is 
exercised at their expense. But Napoleon, in order to restore 
the jrostige of the Empire before the newly-awakened hostility 
of public opmion, tried to gain from the Left the support which 
he had lost from the Right. After the return from Italy the 
gcnc^ amnesty of the i6th of August 1859 had marked the 
evolution of the absolutist empire towards the liberal, and later 
parliamentary empire, which was to la& for ten years. • 

Napoleon began by removing the gag which was keeping the 
counljy in silence. On the 24th of November i860, “ by a coup 
d'Hat matured during his solitary meditations,” 
Ijbmi ^ conspirator in his love of hiding Iris mysterious 

Bmpifv, thoughts even from his ministers, he granted to the 
Chambers the rfjjht to vote an address annually in 
answer to the speech from the throne, and to the press the right 
of reporting parliamentary debates. He counted on the latter 
concession to hold in check the growing Catholic opposition, which 
was becoming more and more alarmed by the policy of laisser- 
jaire practised by the emperor in Italy. But the government 
majority already showed some signs of independence. The right 
of voting on the bucjget by sections, granted by the emperor in 
1861, was a new weapon given to his adversaries. Everything 
conspired in their favour : the anxiety of those candid friends 
who were calling attention to the defective budget ; the com- 
mercial crisis, aggravated by the American Civil War ; and above 
all, the restless spirit of the emperor, who had annoyed his 
opponents in i860 by insisting on an alliance with Great Britain 
in order forcibly to open the Chinese ports for trade, in 1863 by 
his ill-fated attempt to put down a republic and set up a litin 
empire in Mexico in favour of the archduke Maximilian of Austria, 
and from 1861 to 1863 by embarking on colonizing experiments 
in Cochin China and Annum. 

The same inconsistencies occurred in the emperor’s European 
politics. The support which he had given to the Italian cause 
had aroused the eager hopes of other nations. The 
poUcycf proclamation of the kingdom of Italy on the 18th of 
nMttonah February 1861 after the rapid annexation of Tuscany 
and the kingdom of Naple,> had proved the danger 
of half-measures. But when a concession, however narrow, 
had been made to the liberty of one nation, it could hardly 
be refused to the no less legitimate aspirations of the rest. 
In 1863 these “ new rights ” again clamoured loudly for recogni- 
tion, in Poland, in Schleswig and Holstein, in Italy, now indeed 
united, but with neither frontiers nor capital, and in the Danubian 
principalities. In order to extricate himself from the Polish 
impasse f the emperor again liad recourse to his expedient — 
always fruitless because alway.s inopportune — of a congress. He 
was again unsuccessful : England refused even to admit the 
principle of a congress, while Austria, Prussia and Russia gave 
their adhesion only on conditions which rendered it futile, Le. 
they reserved the vital questions of Venetia and Poknd. 

Thus Napoleon had yet again to disappoint the hopes of Italy, 
let Poland be crushed, and Germany triumph over Denmark in 
llie Schleswig-Holstein question. These inconsistencies resulted 
in a combination of the opposition parties, Catholic, Liberal and 
Republican, in the Union liber ale. The elections of May- June 
1863 gained the Opposition forty seats and a leader, Thiers, who 
at once urgently gave voice to its demand fur “ the necessary 
liberties.” 

It would have been difficult for the emperor to mistake the 
importance of this manifestation of French opinion, and in view 
^ of Iris international failures, impossible to repress it. 

The sacrifice of Persigny, minister of the mterior, 
who wiis responsible for the elections, the substitution 
giotn, £qj. niinisters without portfolio of a sort of presidency 

of the council filled by Rouher, the “ Vice-Emperor,” and the 
nomination of V. Duruy, an anti-clerical, as minister of public 
instruction, in reply to those attacks of the Church which were 
to culminate in the Syllabus of 1864, all indicated a distinct 
rapprochement between the emperor and the Left. But though 
the opposition represented by Thiers was rather constitutioi^ 
than dynastic, there was anotlier and irreconcilable opposition. 


that of the amnestied or vodantarily exiled republicans, of whom 
Victor Hugo was the eloquent mouthpiece. Thus those who had 
formerly constituted the governing classes were again showing 
signs of their ambition to govern. There appeared to be some 
risk that this movement among the bo irg oisie might apread to 
the people. As Antaeus recruited his strength by touching the 
earth Napoleon believed that he would consolidate his menaced 
power by again turning; to the labouring masses, by whom that 
power had been established. 

This industrial policy he embarked upon as much from motives 
of interest as from sympathy, out of opposition to the ho trgeots e, 
which was ambitious of governing or desirous of his t^auttritU 
overthrow. His course was all tlie easier, since he had policy 
only to exploit the prejudices of the working classes, 

They had never forgotten the loi Chapdle of 1 791 , which 
by forbidding all combinations among the workmen had placed 
them at the mercy of their employers, nor had they forgotten how 
the limited suffrage had conferred upon capital a political 
monopoly which had put it out of reach of the law, nor how each 
time they had left their position of rigid isolation in order to save 
the Charter or universal suffrage, the triumphant bo irgeoisie had 
repaid them at the last witli neglect. The silence of public 
opinion under the Empire and the prosperous stiitc of business 
had completed the separation of the labour ptirty from the 
political parties. The visit of an elected and paid labour delega- 
tion to the Universiil Exhibition of 1862 in London gave the 
emperor an opportunity for re-establishing relations with that 
party, and these relations were to his mind all the more profitable, 
since the labour party, by refusing to associate their social and 
industrial claims with the political ambitions of the bo ugeoisifs 
maintained a neutral attitude Ijetweeri the parties, and could, if 
necessary, divide them, while by its keen criticism of society it 
aroused the conservative instincts of the bo>irg vis e and con- 
S'iqucntly checked their enthusiasm for liberty. A law of the 
23rcl of May 1863 gave the workmen the right, as in England, 
to save money by creating co-operative societies. Another law, 
of the 25th of May 1864, gave them the right to enforce better 
conditions of labour by organizing strikes. Still further, the 
emperor permitted the workmen to imitate their employers by 
establishing unions for the permanent protection of their interests. 
And finally, when the ouvriers^ with the characteristic P'rench 
tendency to insist on tlic universal application of a theoiy, wished 
to substitute for the narrow utilitarianism of the Englisli trade- 
unions the ideas common to the wage-earning classes of the 
whole world, he put no obstacles in the way of their leader 
M. Tolain's plan for founding an International Association of 
Workers {SociHe Internationale des Travailleurs). At tlic same 
time he encouraged the provision made by employers for thrift 
and relief and for improving the condition of the working- 
classes. 

Thus assured of support, the emperor, through the mouth- 
piece of M. Rouher, who was a supporter of the absolutist regime, 
was able to refuse all fresh claims on the part of the 
Liberals. He was aided by the cessation of the in- 
dustrial crisis as the American civil war came to an 
end, by the apparent closing of the Roman question by the coa- 
vention of the 15th of September, which guaranteed to the pi^ial 
states the protection of Italy, anc’ finally by the treaty of the 30th 
of October 1864, which temporarily put an end to the crisis of 
the Schleswig-Holstein question. But after 1865 the momentary 
agreement which liad united Austria and Prussia for the purpose 
of administering the conquered duchies gave place to a suent 
antipathy which foreboded a rupture. Yet, though the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866 was not unexpected, its rapid termination 
and fateful outcome came as a severe and sudden shock to France. 
Napoleon had hoped to gain fresh prestige for his throne and new 
influence for France by an intervention at the proper moment 
lietween combatants equally matched and mutually exhausted. 
His calculations were upset and his hopes dashed by the battle 
of Sadowa (Koniggiatz) on the 4th of July. The treaty of Prague 
put an end to the secular rivalry of Habsburg and Hohea- 
zoUern for the hegemony of Germany, which had been Prance V 
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incanTong thmo^^ An ^oltite despot; Wj^mainedwl^ his very difficulty of the undertaking appealed to the emperor, 
life had hicn; a conspirator through the very mysticism of ^ted by his recent suceess in the Crimea. At the. secret meeting 
his mental habit, md a revolutionary by reason of his demagogic fietween Napoleon and Count Cavour (July ao, theovejitual 
imperialism and his democratic cliauvinism. In his armed intervention of l^rance^ -demanded by Orsini bef^ he 
opinion the artificial work of the congress of Vienna, mounted th^ scaffold, was definitely promised. 
iaiat. involving the downfall of his own family and of The ill-advised Austrian ultimatum demanding the immediate 
France^ ought to be destroyed, and Europe organized cessation of Piedmont’s preparations for war precipitatSi the 
as a collection of great industrial states, united by community Italian expedition. On {lie 3rd of May 1859 Napoleon 
of interests and bound together by commercial treaties, and declared his intention of making Italy free from the 
expressing this unity by periodical congresses presided over by Alps to the Adriatic.” As he had done four years ago, 
himself, and by universal exhibitions. In this way he would he plunged into the war with no settled scheme and 
reconcile the revolutionary principle of the supremacy of the without preparation ; he held out great hopes, but without 
people with historical tradition, a thing which neither the reckoning what efforts would be necessary to realize them. Two 
Restoration nor the July monarchy nor the Republic of 1848 months later, in spite of the victorffes of Montebello, Magenta 
had been able to achieve. Universal suffrage, the organization and Solfcrino, he suddenly broke off, and signed the patched-up 
of Rumanian, Italian and German nationality, and commercial peace of Villafranca witli Francis Joseph (July 9). Austria ceded 
liberty ; this was to be the work of the Revolution. But the Lombardy to Napoleon III., who in turn ceded it to Victor 
creation of great states side by side with France brought with it ICmmanuel ; Modena and Tuscany were restored to their 
the necessity for looking for territorial compensation elsewhere, respective dukes, the Romagna to the pope, now president of an 
and consecjuently for violating the principle of nationality and Italian federation. The mountain had brought forth a mouse, 
abjuring his system of economic peace. Napoleon III.’s foreign The reasons for this breakdown on the part of the emperor 
policy was as contradictor^^ as his policy in home affairs, in the midst of liis apparent triumph were many. Neither 
“ LTCmpire, e’est la paix,” was his cry ; and he proceeded to Magenta nor Solferino had been decisive battles, 
make war. Further, his idea of a federation was menaced by the 

So long as his power was not yet established, Napoleon III. revolutionary movement which seemed likely to drive prahhm, 
made especial efforts to reassure European opinion, which had out all the princes of central Italy, and to involve liim 

been made unea.sy by his previous protestations in an unwelcome dispute with the French clerical party. More- 
CrimMtt treaties of 1815. The Crimean War, in over, he had forgotten to reckon with the Germanic Confedera- 

W'jr. which, supported by England and the king of Sardinia, tion, which was bound to come to the assistance of Austria. 

he upheld against Russia the policy of the integrity The mobilization of Prussia on the Rhine, combined with military 
of the Turkish empire, a policy traditional in France since difficulties and the risk of a defeat in Venetian territory, rather 
Francis 1., won him the adherence both of the old parties and damped his enthusiasm, and decided him to put an end to the 
the Liberals. And this war was the prototype of all the rest. war. The armistice fell upon the Italians as a bolt from the blue. 
It was entered upon with no clearly clefincd military purpose, convincing tliem that they liacl been betrayed ; on all sides 
and continued in a hesitating way. This was the cause, after despair drove them to sacrifice their jt‘alous)y guarded inde- 
the victory of the allies at the Alma (September 14, 1854), of pcndcnce to national unity. On the one hand tlie Catholics 
the long and costly siege of Sevastopol (September 8, 1855). were agitating throughout all Europe to obtain the independence 
Napoleon III., whose joy was at its height owing to the signature of the papal territory ; and the French republicans were pro- 
of a peace which excluded Russia from the Black Sea, and to tlic testing, on the other hand, against the abandonment of those 
birth of the prince imperial, which ensured the continuation of revolutionary^ traditions, the revival of which they had hailed 
his dynasty, thought that the time had arrived to make a so enthusiastically. The emperor, unprepared for the turn which 
beginning in applying his system. Count Walewski, his minister events had taken, attempted to disentangle this confusion by 
for foreign affairs, gave a sudden and unexpected extension of suggesting a fresh congress of the Powers, wliich should reconcile 
scope to the deliberations of the congress which met at Paris in dynastic interests with those of the people. After a while he gave 
1856 by inviting the plenipotentiaries to consider the questions up the attempt and resigned himself to the position, his actions 
of Greece, Rome, Naples, &c. Tliis motion contained the having had more wide-reaching results tlian he had wished, 
principle of all the upheavals which were to effect such changes The treaty of Zurich proclaimed the fallacious principle of non- 
in Europe between 1859 and 1871. It was Cavour and Pi9dmont intervention (Novemljer lo, 1859) ; and then, by the treaty of 
who immediately benefited by it, for thanks to Napoleon III. Turin of the 24th of May i860, Napoleon threw over his ill- 
they were able to lay the Italian question before an assembly timed confederation. He conciliated the mistrust of Great 
of diplomatic Europe. Britain by replacing Walewski, who was hostile to bis policy, 

It was not Orsini’s attack on the 14th of January 1858 which by Thouvenel, an anti-clerical and a supporter of the English 
brought this question before Napoleon. It had never,, ceased to alliance, and he counterbalanced the increase of the new Itdian 
Th War taken part in the patriotic kingdom by the acquisition of Nice and Savoy. Napoleon, like 

ia Uaty!^ conspiracies in Italy in his youth. The ttiumph of liis all French governments, only succeeded in finding a provisional 
arr in the East now gave him the power necessary solution for the Italian problem, 
to accomplish this mission upon which he had set his heart. But this solution would only hold good so long as the emperor 
The suppression of public opinion made it impossible for him was in a powerful position. Now this Italian war, in which he had 
to be enlightened as to the conflict between the interests of given his support to revolution beyond the Alps, and, cathoMc 
the country and his own generous visions. The sympathy of all though unintentionally, compromised the temporal «a<f pro- 
Europe was with Italy, torn for centuries past between so many power of the popes, had given great offence to the tecthniat 
masters ; under Alexander IL Rus.sia, won over since the Catholics, to whose support the establislunent of the 
interview of Stuttgart by the emperor’s generosity rather than Empire was largely due. A keen Catholic opposition 
conquered by armed force, offered no opposition to this act of sprang up, voiced in L. Veuillot’s paper the Univeu, and was 
justice; wliile England applauded it from tlie first. The not silenced even by the Syrian expedition (i860) iarfavour of the 
emperor, divided between the empress Eugenie, who as a Spaniard Catholic Maronites, who were being persecuted by the Druse'" 1 
and a devout Catholic was hostile to anything which might On the other hand, the commercial treaty with Great Britaiji 
threaten the papacy, and Prince Napoleon, who as brother-in-law which was signed in January i860, and which ratified the free- 
of Victor Emnumucl favoured the cause of Piedmont, hoped to trade policy of Ricliard Cobden and Michael Chevalier, had 
conciliate both sides by setting up an Italian federation, intending brought upon French industry the suddeif shock ol foreign 
to reserve the presidency of it to Pope Pius IX., as a mark of competition. Thus both Catholics and protectionists made the 
respect to the moral authority of the Church. Moreover, the discovery tliat absolutism may be an excellent thing when it 
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the remark, ** If there is no war, my son will never be emperor,” 
The desired pretext was offered on the^rd of July 1870 by the 
candidature of a Hohenzollem prince for the throilb 
iVMM- of Spain. To the French people it seemed that Prussia, 

Moihrm barely mistress of Germany, was reviving against 

France the traditional policy of the Habsburgs. 
* France, having rejected for dynastic reasons the 
candidature of a Frenchman, the dftc de Montpensierj saw 
herself threatened with a German prince. Never had the 
emperor, now both physically and morally ill, greater need of 
the counsels of a clear-headed statesman and the support of an 
enlightened public opinion if he was to defeat the statecraft of 
Bismarck. But he could find neither. 

Ollivier’s Liberal ministry, wishing to show itself as jealous 
for national interests as any absolutist ministry, bent upon 
doing something great, and swept away by the force 
dectmrm- of that opinion which it had itself set free, at once 
tioaot accepted the war as inevitable, and prepared for it 
with a light heart. In face of the decided declaration 
of the due de Gramont, the minister for foreign affairs, before 
the Legislative Body of the 6th of July, Europe, in alarm, 
supported the efforts of French diplomacy and obtained the 
withdrawal of the Hohenzollem candidature. This did not 
suit the views either of the war party in Paris or of Bismarck, 
who wanted the other side to declare war. The ill-advised action 
of Gramont in demanding from King William one of those 
promises for the future which are humiliating but never binding, 
gave Bismarck his opportunity, and the king’s refusal was 
transformed by him into an insult by the “editing” of the Ems 
telegram. The chamber, in spite of the desperate efforts of 
Thiers and Gambetta, now voted by 246 votes to 10 in favour 
of the war. 

France found herself isolated, as much through the duplicity 
of Napoleon as through that of Bismarck. The disclosure to the 
diets of Munich and Stuttgart of the written text of 
ittoUuld, claims laid by Napoleon on the territories of Hesse 
and Bavaria had since the 22nd of August 1866 
estranged southern Germany from France, and disposed the 
southern states to sign the military convention with Prussia. 
Owing to a similar series of blunders, the rest of Europe had 
f>ecome hostile. Russia, which it had been Bismarck’s study 
both during and after the Polish insurrection of 1863 to draw 
closer to Prussia, leamt with annoyance, by the same 
indiscretion, how Napoleon was keeping his promises made 
at Stuttgart. The hope of gaining a revenge in the Ea.^t for 
her defeat of 1856 while France was in difficulties made her 
decide on a benevolent neutrality. The disclosure of Benedetti’s 
designs of 1867 on Belgium and Luxemburg equally ensured an 
unfriendly neutrality on the part of Great Britain. The emperor 
counted at least on the alliance of Austria and Italy, for which 
he had been negotiating since the Salzburg interview (August 
1867). But Austria, having suffered at his hands in 1859 and 
1866, was not ready and asked for a delay before joining in the 
war ; while the hesitating friendships of Italy could only be 
won by the evacuation of Rome, The chassepots of Men tana, 
Rouher’s “ Never,” and the hostility of the Catholic empress to 
any secret article which should open to Italy the gates of tlie 
capital, deprived France of her last friend. 

Marshal Leboeuf’s armies were no more effective than 
Gramont ’s alliances. The incapacity of the higher officers of 
the French army, the lack of preparation for war at 
headquarters, the selfishness and shirking of responsi- 
Bntpirc. bility on the part of the field officers, the absence of any 
fixed plan when failure to mobilize had destroyed all 
chance of the strong offensive which had been counted on, and 
the folly of depending on chance, as the emperor had so often 

' In the 14th volume of liis L* Empire lihhal (1009) M. 6mile 
GUivier gives a detailed and illuminating account of tlie events tiiat 
led up to the war. He indignantly denies that he ever said that he 
contemplated it " wiUi a light heart," and says that he disapproved 
of Gramont’s demand for " guarantees," to which lie was not privy. 
His object is to prove that France was entrapped by Bismarck into a 
position in whicli she was bound in honour to declare war. fEo.) 


done successfully, instead df scientific warfaire, were all plainly 
to be seen as early as the insignificant engagwent of Saarbriicken. 
Thus the French army proceeded by disasttops /stages from 
WeLssenburg, Forbach, Froeschweiler, Borny, Gra\^ttbei Noisse-^ 
ville and Saint-Privat to the sie^e of Metz and the slaughter at 
Illy. By the capitulation of Sedan the Empire lost its only 
support, the army, and fell. Paris was left unprotected and 
emptied of troops, with only a woman at the Tuileries, a tonified 
AssemWy at the Palais-Bourbon, a ministry, that of Palikao^ 
without authority, and leaders of the Opposition who fled a$ 
the catastrophe approached. (P. w.) • 

The Third Republic 1870-1909 

The Third Republic may be said to date from the revolution 
of the 4th of September 1870, when the republican deputies of 
Paris at the h6tel de ville constituted a provisional ^ 
government under the presidency of General Trochu, 
military governor of the capital. The Empire had Nationmt 
fallen, and the emperor was a prisoner in Germany, 

As, however, since the great Revolution regimes in 
France have been only passing expedients, not inextricably 
associated with the destinies of the people, but bound to disappear 
when accounted responsible foe national disaster, the surrender 
of Louis Napoleon’s sword to William of Prussia did not disarm 
the country. Hostilities were therefore continued. The pro- 
visional government had to assume the part of a Committee of 
National Defence, and while insurrection was threatening in 
Paris, it had, in the face of the invading Germans, to send a 
delegation to lours to maintain the relations of France with the 
outside world. Paris was invested, and for five months endured 
siege, bombardment and famine. Before the end of October 
the ^pitulation of Metz, by the treason of Marshal Bazaine, 
deprived France of the last relic of its regular army. With 
indomitable courage the garrison of Paris made useless sorties, 
while an array of irregular troops vainly essayed to resist the 
invader, who had reached the valley of the Loire. The acting 
Government of National Defence, thus driven from Tours, took 
refuge at Bordeaux, where it awaited the capitulation of Paris, 
which took place on the 29th of January 1871. The same day 
the preliminaries of peace were signed at Versailles, which, 
confirmed by the treaty of Frankfort of the loth of May, trans- 
ferred from France to Germany the whole of Alsace, excepting 
Belfort, and a large portion of Lorraine, including Metz, witli 
a money indemnity of two hundred millions sterling. 

On the 13th of February 1871 the National Assembly, elected 
after the capitulation of Paris, met at Bordeaux and assumed 
the powers hitherto exercised by the Government of 
National Defence. Since the meeting of the states- 
general in 1789 no representative body in France had Third 
ever contained so many men of distinction. Elected 
to conclude a peace, the great majority of its members 
were monarchists, Gambetta, the rising hope of the republicans, 
having discredited his party in the eyes of the weary population 
by his efforts to cany on the war. The Assembly might thus have 
there and then restored the monarchy had not the monarchists 
been divided among themselves as ro3ialist suppoAers of the 
comte de Chambord, grandson of Charles X., and al Orleanists 
favouring the claims of the comte de Paris, grandson of Louis 
Philippe. The majority being unable to unite on the essential 
point of the choice of a sovereign, decided to allow the Republic, 
declared on the morrow of Sedan, to liquidate the disastrous 
situation. Consequently, on the 17th of February the National 
Assembly elected Thiers as “ Chief of the Executive Power of 
the French Republic,” the abolition of the Empire being formally 
voted a fortnight later. The old minister of Louis Philippe, 
who had led the opposition to the Empire, and had been the chief 
opponent of the war, was further marked out for the position 
conferred on him by his election to the Assembly in twenty-six 
departments in recognition of his tour through Europe after the 
first defeats, undertaken in the patriotic hope of obtaining the 
intervention of the Powers on behalf of France. TWers composed 
a ministry, and announced that the first duty of the gQvernment, 
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jbefon eTd^inini]^ qti^stioiW) i^uld be to rno/tgarAt^ 

ikfee fopoei^ of the nation in ordttr to provide fbr the enormous War 
mdiirnidty which had to be paid to Germany before the territoty 
conld be liberated from the presence o! the invader. The tacit 
jiebeptance of this arrangement by all parties was known as the 
** pacte de Bordeaux.^* Apart from the pressure of patriotic con- 
iidera/tionB^ it pleased the republican minority to have the govern- 
ment of France officially proclaimed a Republic, while the 
monarchists thought that pending their choice of a monarch it 
might popularize their cause not to have it associated with 
the imposition of the burden of war taxation. From this for- 
tuitous and informal transaction, accepted by a monarchical 
Assembly, sprang the Third Republic, the most durable regime 
established in France since the ancient monarchy disappeared 
in T792. 

The Germans marched down the Champs Flys^es on the 
ist of March 1871, and occupied Paris for forty-eight hours. 

The National Assembly then decided to remove its 
Commiuk0, sittings to Versailles ; but two days before its airival 
’ at the palace, where the king of Prussia had just been 
proclaimed German emperor, an insurrection broke out in Paris. 
The revolutionary element, which had been foremost in pro- 
claiiTiing the Republic oft the 4th of September, had shown 
5igns of disaffection during the siege. On the conclusion of the 
peace the triumphal entry of the German troops, the threatened 
disbanding, of the national guard by an Assembly known to be 
anti-republican, and the resumption of orderly civic existence 
after the agitated life of a suffering population isolated by 
siege, had excited the nerves of the Parisians, always prone to 
revolution. ITie Commune was proclaimed oft the i8th of March, 
and Paris was declared to be a free town, which recognized no 
government but that chosen by the people within its walls, 
the communard theory being that the state should consist of a 
federation of self-governing communes subject to no central 
power. Admini.strative autonomy was not, however, the real 
aim of the insurgent leaders. The name of the Commune had 
always been a rallying sign for violent revolutionaries ever 
since the Terrorists had found their last support in the munici- 
pality of Paris in 1794. In 1871 among the communard chiefs 
were revolutionaries of every sect, who, disagreeing on govetn- 
inental and economic principles, were united in their vague but 
perpetual hostility to the existing order of things. The regular 
troops of the garrison of Paris followed the National Assembly 
to Versailles, where they were joined by the soldiers of the armies 
of Sedan and Metz, liberated from captivity in Germany. With 
this force the government of the Republic commenced the 
second siege of Paris, in order to capture the city from the 
Commune, which had established the parody 9 f a government 
there, having taken possession of the administrative departments i 
and set a minister at the head of each office. The second siege 
lasted six weeks under the eyes of thtT' victoriotis Germans 
encamped on the heights overlooking the capital. * The presence 
of the enemy, far from restraining the humiliating spectacle of 
Frenchmen waging war on Frenchmen in Che hguf of national 
disaster, seemed to encourage the fury of the combatants. The 
communards, who had begun their reign by the murder of two 
generals, concluded it, when the Versailles troops were taking the 
cit)r, with the massacre of a number of eminent citizens, including 
tlie archbishop of Paris, and with the destruction by fire of many 
of the finest historical buildings, inchiding the palace of the 
Tuileries and the hotel de ville. History has ramly known a 
more unpatriotic crime than that of the inmnrection of the 
(Commune ; but the punishment inflicted on the insuigents by 
tlie Versailles troops was so ruthless that it seemed to be a counter- 
manifestation of French hatred for P^enchmen in civil disturlmnce 
rather than a judicial penalty applied to a heinous offence. 
The number of Parisians killed by French soldiers in the last 
week of May 1871 was probably 20,000, though the partisans 
of the Commune declared that 36,000 men and women were shot 
itt the streets or after summary oouft-martial. * 

from this point that the history of the Third Republic 
rtiWMinces. In spite of the doubly tragic ending of the war 


t!he vital% of the coutitty seemed unimpaired. With ease and 
without murmur it mipt^fted Hie new burden of taxation calM 
for by the war indemnity and by the reoiganization 
of the shattered forces of France. Thiers was thus i/cluiir «§# 
aided in his of liberating the territory from the Moamnh* 
presence of tne enemy. His proposal at Bordeaux to 
m^e the ‘‘ essai loyal ” of the Republic, as the form of 
goverliment which caused the least division among Frenchmen, 
was discoui^d by the excesses of the Commune which associated 
republicanism with revolutionary disorder. Nevertheless, the 
monarchists of the National AssemWy received a note of wSraing 
that the country might dispense wiHi their services unless they 
displayed governmental capacity, when in July 1871 the re^ 
publican minority was largely incjeSteed at the bye-elections. 
The next month, within a year of Sedan, a provisional constitution 
was voted, the title of president of the French Republic being 
then conferred on Thiers, 'fhe monarchists consented to this 
against their will ; but they had their own way when they 
conferred constituent powers on the Assembly in opposition to 
the republicans, who atgued that it was a usurpation of the 
sovereignt)" of the people for a body elected for another purpose 
to assume the power of giving a constitution to the land without a 
special mandate from the nation. The debate gave Gambetta 
his first opportunity of appearing as a serious politician. The 
** fou furieux of Tours, whom Thiers had denounced for his 
efforts to prolong the hopeless war, was about to become the 
chief support of the agea Orlcanist statesman whose supreme 
achievement was to be the foundation of the Republic. 

It was in 1872 that Thiers practically ranged himself with 
Gambetta and the rq>ublicans. The divisions in the monarchical 
party made on immediate restoration impossible. 

Tliis situation induced some of the moderate deputies, Y^erMMnd 
whose tendencies were Orleanist, to support the OMmbettM. 
organization of a Republic which now no longer 
found its chief support in the revolutionary section of the nation, 
and it suited the ideas of Thiers, whose personal ambition was 
not less than his undoubted patriotism. Having become 
unexpectedly chief of the state at .seventy -four he hud no wi.sh 
to descend again to the position of a minister of the Orleans 
dynasty which he had held at thirty-five. So, while the royalists 
refused to admit the claims of the comte de Paris, the old minister 
of Louis Philippe did his best to undermine the popularity of 
the Orleans tradition, which had been great among the Liberals 
under the Second Empire. He moved the Assemljly to restore 
to the Orleans princes the value of their property confiscated 
under Louis Napoleon. This he did in the well-founded belief 
that the family would discredit itself in the eyes of the nation by 
accepting two millions sterling of public money at a moment 
when the country was burdened with the war indemnity. The 
incident was characteristic of his wary policy, as in the face 
of the anti-republican majority in the Assembly he could not 
openly break with the Right ; and when it was suggested that 
he was too favourable to the maintenance of the Republic he 
offered his resignation, the refusal of which he took as indicating 
the indispensable nature of his services. Meanwhile Gambetta, 
by his popular eloquence, had won for himself in the autumn 
a triumphal progress, in the course of which he declared at 
Grenoble that political power had passed into the hands of 
“ une couche soctaie nDuveUe,'' and he appealed to tlic new social 
strata to put an end to the comedy of a Republic without 
republicans. When the Assembly resumed its sittings, order 
having been restored in the land disturbed by war and revolution, 
the financial system being reconstituted and the reorganization 
of the army planned, Thiers read to the house presidential 
message which marked such a distinct movemuRt towards the 
Left that Gambetta led the applause. “ The Republic exists,” 
said the president, “ it is the lawful government of the country, 
and to devise anything else is to devise the most terrible of 
revolutions.” 

The year 1873 was full o. events fateful for the history of France. 
It ojMsned with the death of Napoleon HI. at ChisleWst ; but 
the dbasters amid which the Second Empire had ended were too 







TeMIt ^for the youtttf^l pr4)ini9e of hi^ heir to be regarded as 
havkg Bay oonriexion with the future fortunes of Prance, except 
by Ihe snndi group of Bonapartists* Thiers remmed the centre 
of interest Much as the monarchists disliked him, they at first 
shrank from upsetting him before they were ready witli a scheme 
of noanarchical restoration, and while Gambetta’s authority was 
growing in the land. But when the Left Centre took alarma.t the 
return of radical deputies at numerous by-elections the reaction- 
aries utilized the divisions in the republican party, and for the 
only^lme in the history of the Third Republic they gave proof of 
parliamentary adroitness. The date for the evacuation of Prance 
iSie German troops had been advanced, largely owing to 
ers* successful efforts toraise the war indemnity. The monar- 
chical majority, therefore, thought the moment had 
Soafo?** arrived when his services might safely be dispensed 
ThUn. ^ith, and the campaign against him was ably con- 
ducted by a coalition of Legitimists, Orleaiiists and 
Bonapartists, The atUick on Thiers was led by the due 
de Broglie, the son of another minister of Louis Philippe and 
grandson of Madame dc Stael. Operations began wdth the 
removal from the chiiir of the Assembly of J ules Gr^vy, a moderate 
republican, who was chosen president at Bordeaux, and the 
substitution of Buffet, an old minister of the Second Republic 
wlio had rallied to the Empire. A debate on the political ten- 
dency of the government brought Thiers himself to the tribune 
to defend his policy. He maintained that a conservative 
Republic was the only regime possible, seeing that the monarchists 
in the Assembly could not make a choice between their three 
pretenders to ihe throne. A resolution, however, was carried 
which provoked the old statesman into tendering his resignation. 
This time it was not declined, and the majority with unseemly 
Marahai elected as president of tlic Republic Marshal 

MacMahon, due de Magenta, an honest soldier of 
praai 4 aat royalist sympathies, who liad won renown and a ducal 
title on tlie battlefields of the Second Empire. In the 
*'* eyes of Europe the curt dismissal of the aged liberator 
of the territory was an act of Ingratitude. Its justification 
•would have been the success of the majority in forming a 
stable monarchical government ; but the sole result of the 24th 
of May 1873 was to provide a definite dale to mark the opening 
of the era of anti-republican incompetency in France which has 
lasted for more than a generation, and lias been perhaps the most 
effective guardian of the Third Republic. 

The politiad incompelency of the reactionaries was fated never 
to be corrected by the intelligence of its princes or of its chiefs, 
and the year which saw Thiers dismissed to make way for a 
restoration saw also that restoration indefinitely postponed by 
the fatal action of the legitimist pretender. The comte de Paris 
WTnt to Frohsdorf to abandon to the comte de Chambord his 
claims to the crown as the heir of the July Monarchy, and to 
accept the position of dauphin, thus implying that liis grand- 
father Louis Philippe was a usurper. With the “ Government 
of Moral Order in command the restoration of the monarchy 
seemed imminent, when the royalists liad their hopes dashed 
by the announcement that “ Henri V.” would accept the throne 
only on the condition that tlie nation adopted as the standard 
of France the white flag — at the very sight of which Marshal 
MacMahon said the rifles in the army would go off by themselves. 
Tba comte de Chambord’s refusal to accept the tricolour was 
probably only the pretext of a childless man who 
disturb his secluded life for the ultimate 
benefit of the Orleans family which liad usurped his 
crown, had sent him as a child into exile, and out- 
Togod bis mother the duclicsse de Berry. Whatever his motive, 
decision could have no other effect than that of establishing 
ibe Republic, as he was likely to live for years, during which tiie 
comte de Paris' claims had to remain suspended. It was not 
possible to leave the land for ever under the government im- 
provised at Bwdeauit when the Germans were masters of France j 
Si) the majority in the Assembly decided to organize another 
provisicmal government on more regular lines, which might 
possibly last till tlie conatc de Chambord liad taken the white flag 


to the g^ave, leaving the way to the throne clear for the comte 
de Pans. On the 19th of November 1873 * passed 

which instituted the Septennate, whereby the executive 
power was confided to Marshal MacMahon for seven 
years. It also provided for the nomination of a com- 
mission of the National Assembly to take in hand the 
enactment of a constitutional law. Before this an important 
constitutional innovation had been adopted. Under Thiers 
there were no changes of ministry. The president of the Republic 
was perpetual prime minister, constantly dismissing individud 
holders of portfolios, but never changing at one moment the 
whole council of ministers. Marshal MacMahon, the day after 
his appointment, nominated a cabinet with a vice-president 
of the council as premier, and thus inaugurated the ^stem 
of ministerial instability which has been the most conspicuous 
feature of the government of the Third Republic. Under the 
Septennate the ministers, monarchist or moderate republican, 
were socially and pcrliaps intellectually of a higher class than 
those who governed France during the last twenty years of the 
iQth century. But the duration of the cabinets was just as brief, 
thus displaying the fact, already similarly demoastrated under 
the Restoration and tlie July Monarchy, that in Franck parlia- 
mentary government is an importation not suited to the national 
temperament. 

Tlie due dc Broglie was the prime minister in MacMahon's 
first two cabinets which carried on the government of the country 
up to the first anniversary of Thiers’ resignation. The due dc 
Broglie’s defeat by a coalition of Legitimists and Bonapartists 
with the Republicans displayed the mutual attitude of parties. 
The Royalists, chagrined that the fusion of the two branches of 
the Bourbons had not brought the comte de Chambord to the 
Uirone, vented their rage on the Orleanists, who had the chief 
share in the government without being able to utilize it for their 
dynasty. The Bonapartists, now that the memory of the war 
was receding, wore winning elections in the provinces, and were 
further encouraged by the youthful promise of the Prince 
Imperial. The republicans had so improved their position that 
tJie due d’Audiffret-Pasquicr, great-nephew of the chancellor 
Pasquier, tried to form a coalition ministry with M. Waddington, 
afterwards ambassador of the Republic in London, and other 
members of the Left Centre. Out of this uncertain state of 
affairs was evolved the constitution which has lasted the longest 
of all those that France has tried since the abolition of the old 
monarchy in 1792 Its birth was due to chance. Not being 
able to restore a monarchy, the National Assembly was xmwill- 
ing definitively to establish a republic, and as no limit was set by 
the law on the duration of its powers, it might have continued 
the provisional state of things had it not been for the Bona- 
partists. That party displayed so much activity in agitating for 
a plebiscite, that when the rural voters at by-elections l^an to 
rally to the Napoleonic idea, alarm seized the constitutionalists 
of Ae Right Centre who had never been persuaded by Thiers* 
exhortations to accept the Republic. Consequently in January 
1875 the Assembly, having voted the general principle tliat the 
legislative power should be exercised by a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies, without any mention of the 
executive regime, accepted by a majority of one a igrs^ 
momentous resolution proposed by M. Wallon, a 
member of the Right Centre. It provided tliat the president of 
the Republic should be elected by the absolute majority of the 
Senate and the Chamber united as a National Assembly, that he 
should be elected for seven years, and be eligible for re-election. 
Thus by one vote the Republic was formally established, the 
Father of the Constitution" being M. Wallon, who began his 
political experiences in the Legislative Assembly of 1849, 
survived to take an active part in the Senate until the twentieth 
century. 

The Republic beii^ thus established, Cieneral de Cissey, who 
had bei:ome prime minister, made way for M. Buffet, but retained 
his portfolio of war in the new coalition cabinet, which contained 
some distinguished members of the two central groups, includ- 
ing M. L^on Say. A fortnight previously, at the end of February 
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1875, were passed two statutes defining the legislative and 
executive powers in the Re|jublic, and organizing the Senate. 
Pn^oat These joined to a third enactment, voted in July, form 
^theCoa^ the body of laws known as the “ Constitution of 1875,” 
Biitutioa which though twice revised, lasted without essential 
of tars, alteration to the twentieth centur}\ The legislative 
power was conferred on a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, 
which might unite in congress to revise the constitution, 
if they both agreed that revision was necessary, and which 
were bound so to meet for the election of the president of the 
Republic when a vacancy occurred. It was enacted that the 
president so elected should retain office for seven years, and be 
eligible for re-clection at the end of his term. He was also held 
to be irresponsible, except in the case of high treason. The other 
principal prerogatives bestowed on the presidential office by the 
constitution of 1875 were the right of initiating laws concurrently 
with the members of the two chambers ; the promulgation of 
the laws ; the right of dissolving the ('hamber of Deputies before 
its legal term on the advice of the Senate, and that of adjourning 
the sittings of both houses for a month ; the right of pardon ; 
the disposal of the armed forces of the country ; the reception of 
diplomatic envoys, and, under certain limitations, the power 
to ratify treaties. The constitution relieved the president of 
tlic responsibility of private patronage, by providing that every 
act of his should be countersigned by a minister. The con- 
stitutional law provided that tlic Senate should consist of 300 
members, 75 being nominated for life by the National Assembly, 
and the remaining 225 elected for nine years by the departments 
and the colonics. Vacancies among the life members, after the 
dissolution of the National Assembly, were filled by the Senate 
until 1884, when the nominative system was abolished, though 
the survivors of it were not disturbed. The law of 1875 enacted 
that the elected senators, who were distributed among the 
departments on a rough basis of population, should be elected 
for nine years, a third of them retiring trieimially. It was pro- 
vided that the senatorial electors in each department should be 
the deputies, the members of the conscil gMral and of the conseils 
d' arrondissementy and delegates nominated by the municipal 
councils of each commune. As tlie municipal delegates composed 
the majority in each electoral college, Gambetta called the 
Senate the Grand Council of the Communes ; but in practice 
the senators elected have always been the nominees of the local 
deputies and of the departmental couneWhrs {cottseillers gmhaux). 

The Constitutional I^w further provided that the deputie.s 
should be elected to the Chamlxjr for four years by direct raan- 
Scrutta suffrage, which had been enjoyed in France ever 

d*Mrroa- since 1848. The laws relating to registration, which is 
diMsemwot of admirable simplicity in France, were left practically 
same as under the Second Empire. From 1875 to 
1885 the elections were held on'^the basis of scrutin 
<r arrondtssetneni, each department being divided into single- 
member districts. In 1885 scrutin de liste was tried, depart- 
ment being the electoral unit, and each elector having as many 
^ otes as there were seats ascribed to the department without 
tile power to cumulate —like the voting in the city of London 
when it returned four members. In 1889 scrutin d'hrrondissemeni 
was resumed. The payment of members continued as under 
4 he Second Empire, the salary now being fixed at 9000 francs 
a year in both houses, or about a potlnd sterling a day. The 
Senate and the Chamber were endowed with almost identical 
powers. The only important advantage ^iven to the popular 
house in the paper constitution was its initiative in matters of 
finance, but the right of rejecting or of modifying the financial 
proposals of the Chamber was successfully upheld by the Senate. 
In reality the Chamber of Deputies has overshadowed the upper 
house. The constitution did not prescribe that ministers should 
]>e selected from either house of parhament, but in practice the 
deputies have been in cabinets in the proportion of five to one 
in excess of the senators. Similarly the very numerous minfsterial 
crises which have taken place under the Third Republic have 
with the rarest exceptions been caused by votes in the lower 
chainbcr Among minor differences between the two houses 


ordained by the constitution was the legal minimum age of their 
members, that of senators being forty and of deputies twenty-4ive. 
It was enacted, moreover, that the Senate, by presideiftial 
decree, could ^be constituted into a high court for the trial of 
certain offences against the security of die state. 

The constitution thus produced, the fourteenth sinceHihe 
Revoldtion of 1789, was 'the issue of a monarchical Assembly 
forced by circumstances to establish a republic. It 
was therefore distinguished from others which preceded po^ieot 
it in that it contained no declaration of principle and ptSio§ 
no doctrinal theory. The comparative excellence of nmdortto 
the work must be recognized, seeing that it has lasted. 

But it owed its duration, as it owed Its origin and its * ** *** 
character, to the weakness of purpose and to the dissensions of 
the monarchical parties. The first legal act under the new 
constitution was the selection by the expiring National Assembly 
of seventy-five nominated senators, and hei-e the reactionaries 
gave a crowning example of that folly which has ever marked 
their conduct each time they have had the chance of scoring an 
advantage against the Republic. The principle of nomination 
had been carried in the National Assembly by the Right and 
opposed by the Republicans. But the quarrels of the Legitimists 
with the due de Broglie and his party were so bitter that the 
former made a present of the nominated element in the Senate 
to the Republicans in order to spite the Orlcanists ; so out of 
seventy-five senators nominated by the monarchical Assembly, 
fifty-seven Republicans were chosen. Without this suicidal 
act the Republicans would have been in a woeful minority in the 
Senate when parliament met in 1876 after the first elections 
under the new system of parliamentary government. The 
slight advantage which, in spite of their self-destruction, the 
reactionaries maintained in the upper house was outbalanced 
by the republican success at the elections to the Chamber. 
In a house of over 500 members only about 150 monarchical 
deputies were returned, of whom half were Bonapartists. The 
first cabinet under the new constitution was formed by Dufaure, 
an old minister of Louis Philippe like Thiers, and like him bom in 
the 1 8th century. The premier now took the title of president 
of the council, the chief of the state no longer presiding at the 
meetings of ministers, though he continued to be present at their 
deliberations. Although the republican victories at the elections 
were greatly due to the influence of Gambetta, none of his partisans 
was included in the ministry, which was composed of members 
of the two central groups. At the end of 1876 Dufaure retired, 
but nearly all his ministers retained their portfolios under the 
presidency of Jules Simon, a pupil of Victor Cousin, who first 
entered politick life in the Constituent Assembly of 1848, and 
was later a leading member of the opposition in the last seven 
years of the Second Empire. 

The premiership of Jules Simon came to an end with the 
abortive coup d’etat of 1877, commonly called from its date the 
Seise Mai, After the election of Marshal MacMahon 
to the presidency, the clerical party, irritated at the 
failure to restore the comte de Chambord, commenced 
a campaign in favour of the restitution of the temporal power to 
the Pope. It provoked the Italian government to make common 
cause with Germany, as Prince Bismarck was likewise attacked 
by the French clericals for his ecclesiastical policy. At last 
Jules Simon, who was a liberal most friendly to Catholicism, 
had to accept a resolution of the Chamber, inviting the ministry 
to adopt the same disciplinary policy towards the Church which 
had been followed by the Second Empire and the Monarchy of 
July. It was on this occasion that Gambetta usad his famous 
expression, ** Le clericalismey voild Vennemi.” Some days later 
a letter appeared in the Journal officiely dated i6th May 1877, 
signed by President MacMahon, informing Jules Simon that he 
had no longer his confidence, as it was clear that he had lost 
that influence over the Chamber which a president of the Council 
ought to exercise. The dismissal of the prhne minister and the 
presidential acts which followed did not infringe the letter of 
the new constitution ; yet the proceeding was regarded as a 
coup d^eiat in favour of the clerical reactionaries. The due de 
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Broglie fonned an anti-republican ministry, and Marshal Mac- 
Mfldion, in virtue of the presidential prerogative conferred by the 
law^of 1875, adjourned parliament for a month. When tfle 
Chamber reassembled the republican majority of 363 denounced 
the coalition of parties hostile to the Republic. 'Jhe president, 
using his constitutional prerogative, obtained the author- 
ization of the Senate to dissolve the Chamber. Meanwhile the 
Broglie ministry had put in practice Ae policy, favoured«by all 
parties in France, of replacing the functionaries hostile to it 
witl^ts own partisans. But in spite of the administrative 
electoral machinery being thus in the hands of the reactionaries, 
a republican majority was sent back to the Chamber, the sudden 
death of Thiers on the eve of his expected return to power, and 
the demonstration at hif funeral, which was described as a 
silent insurrection, aiding the rout of the monarchists. The 
due de Broglie resigned, and Marshal MacMahon sent for General 
de Rochebouet, who formed a cabinet of unknown reactionaries, 
but it lasted only a few days, as the Chamber refused to vote 
supply. Dufaure was then called back to office, and his moderate 
republican ministry lasted for the remainder of the MacMahon 
presidency. 

Thus ended the episode of the Seize Mai, condemned by the 
whole of Europe from its inception. Its chief effects were to 
prove again to the country the incompetency of the monarchists, 
and by associating in the public mind the Church with this 
ill-conceived venture, to provoke reprisals from the anti-clericals 
when they came into power. After the storm, the year 1878 
was one of political repose. The first international exhibition 
held at Paris after the war displayed to Europe how the secret 
of France’s recuperative power lay in the industry and artistic 
instinct of the nation. Marshal MacMahon presided with 
dignity over the fetes held in honour of the exhibition, 
jtttJ pleased he might have tranquilly fulfilled 

ar^vy the term of his Septennatc. But in January 1879 
pnMid0ai he made a difference of opinion on a military question 
excuse for resignation, and J ules Grevy , the president 
of the Chamber, was elected to succeed him by the 
National Assembly, which thus met for the first time under the 
Constitutional Law of 1875, 

Henceforth the executive as well as the legislative power 
was in the hands of the republicans. The new president was 
a leader of the bar, who had first become known in the Constituent 
Assembly of 1848 as the advocate of the principle that a republic 
would do better without a president. Waddington was his 
first prime minister, and Gambctta was elected president of the 
Chamber. The latter, encouraged by his rivals in the idea that 
the time was not ripe for him openly to direct the affairs of the 
country, thus put himself, in spite of his occult dictatorship, in 
a position of official self-effacement from which he did not emerge 
until the jealousies of his own party-colleagues had undermined 
the prestige he had gained as chief founder of the Republic. 
The most active among them was Jules Ferry, minister of 
Education, who having been a republican deputy for 
Paris at the end of the Empire, was one of the members 
of the provisional government proclaimed on 4th 
September 1870. Borrowing Gambetla’s cry that clericalism 
was the enemy, he commenced the work of reprisal for the Seize 
Mai. His educational projects of 1879 were thus anti-clerical 
in tendency, the most famous being article 7 of his education 
bill, which prohibited members of an^’’ “ unauthorized ** religious 
orders exercising the profession of teaching in any school in 
prance, the disability being applied to all ecclesiastical com- 
munities, excepting four or five which had been privileged by 
special legislation. This enactment, aimed chiefly at the Jesuits, 
was advocated with a sectarian bitterness which will be associated 
with the name of Jules Ferry long after his more statesmanlike 
qualities are forgotten. The law was rejected by the Senate, 
Jules Bimon being the eloquent champion of the clericals, whose 
mtrigues had ousted him from office. The unauthorized orders 
were then dissolv&l by decree ; but though the forcible expulsion 
;«of aged priests and nuns gave rise to painful scenes, it cannot 
be said that popular feeling was excited in their favour^ so 


grievousl)r had the Church blundered in identifying itself with 
the conspiracy of the Seize Mai. 

Meanwhile the death of the Jrince Imperial in Zululand had 
shattered the hopes of the Bonapartists, and M. de Freycinet, 
a former functionary of the Empire, had become prime minister 
at the end of 1879. He had retained Jules Ferry at the ministry 
of Education, but unwilling to adopt all his anti-clerical policy, 
he resigned the premiership in September 1880. The constitution 
of the first Ferry cabinet secured the further exclusion from office 
of Gambetta,to which, however, he preferred his occult dictator- 
ship.” In August he had, as president of the Chamber, accom- 
panied M. Gr^vy on an official visit to Cherbourg, and the accla- 
mations called forth all over France by his speech, which was 
a hopeful defiance to Germany, encouraged the wily chief 
of the state to aid the republican conspiracy against the hero 
of the Republic. In 1881 the only political question before 
the country was the destiny of Gambetta. His influence in the 
Chamber was such that in spite of the opposition of the prime 
minister he carried his electoral scheme of scrutin de lisle, descend- 
ing from the presidential chair to defend it. Its rejection by 
the ^nate caused no conflict between the houses. The check 
was inflicted not on the Chamber, but on Gambetta, who counted 
on his popularity to carry the lists of his candidates in all 
the republican departments in France as a quasi-plebiscitary 
demonstration in his favour. His rivals dared not openly 
quarrel with him. There was the semblance of a reconciliation 
between him and Ferry, and his name was the rally ing-cry of 
the Republic at the general election, which was conducted on 
the old system of scrutin d'arrnndissement. 

vThe triumph for the Republic was great, the combined force 
of reactionary members returned being less than one-fifth of the 
new Chamber. M. Gr6vy could no longer abstain from 
asking Gambetta to form a ministry, but he had ®*®»*®^** 
bided his time till jealousy of the “ occult power ” aig^t§r. 
of the president of the Chamber had undermined his 
position in parliament. Consequently, when on the 14th of 
November 1881 Gambetta announced the composition of his 
cabinet, ironically called the ^rand miiiistere,” which was to 
consolidate the Republic and to be the apotheosis of its chief, 
a great feeling of disillusion fell on the country, for his colleagues 
were untried politicians. The best known was Paul Bert, a man 
of science, who as the “ reporter ” in the Chamber of the Ferry 
Education Bill had distinguished himself as an aggressive free- 
thinker, and he inappropriately was named minister of public 
worship. All the conspicuous republicans who had held office 
refused to serve under Gambetta. His cabinet was condemned 
in advance. His enemies having succeeded in ruining its com- 
position, declared that the construction of a one-man machine 
was ominous of dictatorship, and the ^'grand ministere ” lived for 
only ten weeks. 

Gambetta was succeeded in Januar)^ 1882 by M. de Freycinet, 
who having first taken office in the Dufaure cabinet of 1877, and 
having continued to hold office at intervals until 1899, ^ . 

was the most successful specimen of a ministrable ” — Q^mbettM. 
as recurrent portfolio-holders have been called under 
the Third Republic. His second ministr)'' lasted only six months. 
The failure of Gambetta, though pleasing to his rivals, discouraged 
the republican party and disorganized its majority in the Chamber. 
M. Duclerc, an old minister of the Second Republic, then became 
president of the council, and before his short term of office was 
run Gambetta died on the last day of 1882, without having had 
the opportunity of displaying his capacity as a minister or an 
administrator. He was only forty-four at his death, and his fame 
rests on the unfulfilled promise of a brief career. The men who 
had driven him out of public life and had shortened his existence 
were the most ostentatious of the mourners at the great pageant 
with which he was buried, and to have been of his party was in 
future the popular trade-mark of his republican enemies. 

Gambetta’s death was followed by a period of anarchy, during 
which Prince Napoleon, the son of Jerome, king of Westphalia, 
placarded the walls of Paris with a manifesto. The Chamber 
thereupon voted the exile of the members of the families which 



liad reigned'in France. The Senate rejected the measure, and a idea of ’ concentrating all republican forw^ opposition to 
condict, i^irose between the two. houses, Ilf, I).uderc resigned the at^onarjels^ MW. de Fre^^cinet afterwards pr^tdent 

premiership in Jimuaiy 1883 to his minister of the of theRepublic, represented thetflOdcrate element in thismim^^ry^ 
Interior, M. Faffi^res, a Qasfcon lawyer, who became which superintended the general elections undet scruHn d€ listen 
president of tlie Senate in 1899 and president of the That system fvas recommended by its advocates as a remedy 
Republic in 1906. Heheldofficeforthree weeks, when Jules Ferry for the nxpid decadence in the composition of the Chai^i^r.* 
became president of tlie council for the second time. Several of Manhood suffrage, which Ijad returned to the National Assembly 
the closest of Gambetta’s friends accepted office under the old a distinguished body of men to conclude peace with Germany y 
cnemy of their chief, and th6 new combination adopted the had chosen a very different type of representative to sit in the 
epithet “ (^portimist,” which had been invented by Gambetta Clxamber created by the constitution of 1875. At each suc''eed- 
in 1875 to justify the expediency of his alliance with Thiers, mg election the standard of deputies retumed grew lower, till 
Tlie Opportunists thenceforth formed an im^mrtant group stand- Gambetta described tlicm contemptuously as sous'^^nnattesj^* 
ing between the Left Centre, which was now excluded from office, indicating that they were chiefly chosen from the petty pro- 
and the Radicals. It claimed the tradition of Gambetta, but the fessional class, which represented neither the reiil democracy 
guiding principle manifested by its members ‘was that of securing nor the material interests of the country.^ His view was that 
the spoils of place. To this end it often allied itself with the the election of members by departmental lists would ensure the 
Radicals, and the Ferry cabinet practised this policy in 1883 candidature of the best men in each region, who under the system 
when it removed the Orleims princes from tlie active list in the of single-member districts were apt to be neglected in favour of 
army as the illogical result of the demonstration of a Bonaparte, local politicians representing narrow interests. When his death 
How needless was this proceeding was shown a few months later had removed the fear of his using serntin dt lisie as a plebiscitary 
when the comte de Qiambord died, as his death, which finally organization, parliament sanctioned its trial. The result was 
fused the Royalists with the Orleanists, caused no commotion not what its promoters anticipated. The composition 
in France. of the Chamber was indeed transformed, but ordy by ofjgss. 

The year 1884 was unprecedented, seeing that it passed thesubstitutionof reactionary deputies for republiciins. 
without a change of ministry. J ules Ferry displayed real admini- Of the votes polled, 45^0 were given to the Monarchists, and 
JifivMoa strative ability, and as an era of steady government if they had obtained one-half of the nbstentinns the Republic 
Coir- seemed to l>e commencing, the opportunity was taken would have come to an end. At the same time the chameter 
to revise the Constitution. The two Chambers there- of tlie republican deputies returned was not improved ; so the .sole 

1884 , fore met in congress, and enacted that the republic.an effect of scruiin deliste was to show that the cJccionUt*, weary of 
form of government could never bo the subject of revision, and republican dissensions, was ready to make a trial of moimrchiciu 
that all members of families which had reigned in France were government, if only the reactionary party proved that it contained 
ineligible for the presidency of the Republic — a repetition of the statesmen capable of leading the nation.^ So menacing was the 
adventure of Louis Bonaparte in the middle of the century being situation that the republicans thought it wise not further to 
thus made impossible. It also decided that the clauses of the expose their divisions in the presidential elet'tion which was 
law of 1875 relating to the organization of the Senate should no due to take place at the end of the year. Consequently, on 
longer have a constitutional character. This permitted the the 28th of December 18S5, M. Cir^vy, in spite of his growing 
reform of the Upper House by ordimu-y parliamentary procedure, unpopularity, was elected president of the Republic fm* a second 
So an organic law was passed to abolish the system of nominating term of seven years. 

senators, and to increase the number of municipal delegates in The Brisson cabinet at once resigned, and on the 7th of Januaiy 
the electoral colleges in proportion to the population of the 1886 its most important member, M. de Freycinct, formed his 
communes. The French nation, for the first time since it had third ministry, which had momentous influence on • 

enjoyed political life, liad revised a constitution by pacific means histoiy' of the Republic. The new minister of Boulanger. 
without a revolution. Gambetta being out of the way, his was General Boulanger, a smart soldier of no remarkable 
favourite electoral system of scrulni de lisle had no longer any military record; but being the nominee of M.Clemenccau, ho began 
terror for his rivals, so it was voted by the Chamber early in his oflicial career by taking radical measures against command** 

1885. Before the Senate had passed it into law the Ferry ing officers of reactionar>^ tendencies. He thus aided the govern- 

ministry had fallen at the end of March, after holding office for raent in its campaign against the families which had reigned m 
twenty-five months, a term rarely exceeded in the annals, of the France, whose situation had been improved by the result of the 
Third Republic. This long tenure of power had excited the elections. The fetes given by the comte de Paris to celebrate 
dissatisfaction of jealous politicians, and tlie news of a slight his daughter’s marriage ■with the heir- apparent of^ Portugal 
disaster to tlie French troops in Tongking aallcd forth all the moved the republican majority in the Chamlwrs to expel from 
pent-up rancour which Jules Feny had inspired.. in various France the heads of the houses of Orleans and of Bonaparte, 
groups. By the exaggerated news’ of defeat Paris was excited with their eldest sons. 'Fhe names of all the princes on the army 

to the brink of a revolution. The approaches of the list were erased from it, the decree being executed whth un- 

Tongking. invaded by an angry mob, and Jules seemly ostentation by General Boulanger, who had owed early 

Ferry was the object of public hate more bitter than any man promotion to the protection of the due d’Aumale, and on that 
had called forth in France since Napoleon III. on the days after prince protesting he was exiled too. Meanwhile General Bou- 

Sedan. Within the Chamber he was attacked in all quarters, lunger took advantage nf Grevy’s unixipulanty to make himsdf 

The Radicals took the lead, supported by the Monarchists, who a popular hero, and at tlxe rcx’iew, held yearly on the i4th^ of 
remembered the anti-clerical rigour of the Ferry laws, by the July, the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, his acclamation 
Left Centre, not sorry for tlie tribulation pf the group which had by the Parisian mob showed that he was taking an unexpected 
supplanted it, and by place-hunting republicans of all shades. The place m the imagination of the people. He continued to wojk 
atUck was led by a politician who disdained office. M. Georges with the Radicals, so when they turned out M. de Freycinct m 
a^meticeau, who had originally come to Paris from the Vendee December 1886, one of their group, M. Goblet, a lawyer from . ^ 
as a doctor, had as a radical leader in the Chamber used his Amiens, formed a ministry, and retained Boulanger minister of 
remarkable talent as an pverthrower of ministries, and nearly war. M. Cl^menceau, however, withdrew his support from the 
every oi^e of the eight ministerial crises which had already general, who was nevertheless lewdly patronized by the viotot 
occurred during the presii^ency of Grevy had been hastened Ity radical press. His bold attitude towards Germany m connexion 
his mordant eloquence. with the arrest on the German frontier of a Krcnch official named 

The next prime minister was M. Brisson, a radical lawyer and Schnaebele so roused the enthusiatsm of the public, that M. Goblet 
journalist, who in April 1885 formed a cabinetof concentration” 'was not sorry to resign iri May 1887 in order to get nd of lus too 
—that is to say, it was recruited from various groups with the popular colleague^ 
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To form the twelfth of hSB'SwimstriesyGrtvy catted upon M. 
Rouvicr, an (^portunist f tom Mare6i)lea, who had ifimt held ofSce 

• in Gfembetta’s short-lived cabinet. General Boulanger 
^ command a c^rps d'armh art; Clermont- 
Ferrand'; but tfl« popular press axti the people 
clalimnrcd for th^hefo who was said to have terrormed Prince 
Bismarck, and they encouraged him' to play the pa!|: of a 
plebiscitary candidate. ^Ihere were grave reasons idr public dis- 
content., Parliament in 2887 was more than usually sterile in 
legi Ation, and in the autumn session it had to attend to a scandal 
which had long been rumoured. The son-in-law of Grchy, 
Daniel Wilson, a prominent deputy who had been an under 
secretary of state, was acewsed of traflicking the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour, and of using the Elys^., the president’s official 
residence, where he lived, as an agency for his corrupt practices. 
The evidence against him was so clear that his colleagues in the 
Chamber put the government into a minority in order to pre- 
cipitate a presidential crisis, and on Gr^vy refusing to accept this 
hint, a long array of politicians, representing all the republican 
groups, declined his invitation to aid him in forming a new 
ministry, all being bent on forcing his resignation. Had General 
Boulanger been a man of resolute oourage he might at this crisi.s 
have made a coup d'Hal, for his popularity in the street and in the 
army increased as the Republic sank deeper into scandal and 
anarchy. At last, when Paris was on the brink of revolution, 
(irevy was prevailed on to resign. The candidates for his succes- 
sion to the presidenev were two ex-prime ministers, MM. Ferry 
and (le Freycinct, and Floquet, a barrister, who had been con- 
spicuous in the Nat ional Assembly for his sympathy with the Com- 
mune. The Monarchists had no candidate ready, and resolved 
to vote for Ferry, because they believed that if he were elected 
his unpopularity with the democracy would cause an insurrection 
in Paris and the dowmfall of the Republic, MM. de Freycinet 
and P'ioquet each looked for the support of the Radicals, and each 
had made a secret compact, in the event of his election, to restore 
General Bou langer to the war office . Bu t M . (!l 6menceau , fearing 
the election of Jules Ferry, advised his followers to vote for an 
outsider,’" and after some manoeuvring the congress elected by a 
large majority Sadi f'arnot. 

Tlie new president, though the nominee of chance, was an 
excellent choice. The grandson of Lazare Carnot, the “ organizer 
Af Caraot victory ’’ of the Convention, he was also a man of 
pnsideat unsullied probity. ’Fhe tradition of his family name, 
•f the only less glorious than that of Bonaparte in the annals 
of the Re\'okition, was welcome to France, almost 
ready to throw herself into the arms of a soldier of 
fortune, while his blameless repute reconciled some of those 
whose opposition to the Republic had been quickened by the 
mean vices (’‘f Grew. But the name and character of Carnot 
would have Iwen powerless to check the Boulangist movement 
without the incompctency of its leader, who was getting the 
<lcmocracy at his back without knowing how to utilize it. The 
new president’s first prime minister was M. Tirard, a senator who 
had held office in six of Gravy’s ministries, and he formed a 
cabinet of politicians as colourless as himself. The early months 
•of 1888 were occupied with the trial of Wilson, who was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for fraud, and with the conflicts 
of the government with General Boulanger, who was deprived 
of his command for coming to Paris without leave. Wilson 
appealed against his sentence, and General Boulanger was 
elected deputy for the department of the Aisne by an enormous 
fhajority. It so happened that the day after his election a 
presidential decree was signed on the advice of the minister of 
war removing General Boulanger from the army, and the court 
of appeal quashed Wilson’s conviction. Public feeling was 
profoundly moved by the coincidence of the release of the 
relative df the ex-president by the judges of the RepuWic on 
the some day that its ministers expelled from the army the 
popular hero of universal suffrage. 

As General Boulanger had been invented by the Radicals 
it was thought that a Radical cabinet might a remedy to 
^pe with him, so M. Fioquet beoame president of the ocxtmcil 


tn Apiril 4888 , M. de F!ieyemet taking libe portfolio of war^ 
which be retained through many ministries^ M. Floquet’a chief 
achievement was a duel with General Boulanger, ^ 1 ^ 
in which, though an elderly civilian, he wounded honeii ^ «*f»*ar* 
Notflwng, however, chocked the popularity of the mifitaxy poKtf* 
cian, and though he was a failure as^a speaker in the Chicaber^ 
several departments returned him os their depwlty by great 
majorities. The Bonapartists had joined him, and whifo in :hist 
-manifestos he described himself os the defender of the RepulsJxc^ 
the mass of the Monarchists, with theconsent of thecomtede Paris^ 
entered the Boulangist camp, to the dismay both of old-fashkmod 
Royalirts and of many Orleanists, who resented his recent 
treatment of the due d’Aumale. The centenary of the taking 
of the Bastille was to be celebrated in Paris by an international 
exhibition, and it appeared likely that it would be inStigtiTated 
by General Boulanger, so irresistible seemed his popularity^ 
In January i88g he was elected member for the metropolitan 
department of the Seine with a quarter of a million votes, and 
by a majority of eighty thousand over the candidate of the 
government. Had he marched on the Elys6e the night of his 
election, nothing could have saved the parliamentary Republic ; 
but again he let his chance go by. The government in alarm 
proposed the restoration of scrutin d'arrortdissement as the 
electoral system for scruiin d^ Uste, The change was rapidly 
enacted by the two Chambers, and was a significant commentary 
on tlie respective advantages of tl\c two systems. M. Tirard was 
again called to form a ministry, and he selected as minister Df 
the interior M. Constans, originally a professor at Toulouse, wIk> 
had already proved himself a skilful manipulator of elections when 
he held the same office in 1881. He was therefore given the 
supervision of the machinery of centralization with which it 
was supposed that General Boulanger would have to be fought 
at the general election. That incomplete hero, how- , 

ever, saved all further trouble by flying the country ^ * 

when he heard that his arrest was imminent. The 
government, in order to prevent any plebiscitary manifestaliom 
in his favour, passed a law forbidding a candidate to present 
himself for a parliamentary election in more than one con- 
stituency ; it also arraigned the general on the charge of treason 
before the Senate sitting as a high court, and he was sentenced 
in his absence to perpetual imprisonment. Such measures 
were needless. The flight of General Boulanger was the death 
of Boulangism. He alone had saved the Republic which had 
done nothing to save itself. Its government bad, on the contrary, 
displayed throughout the crisis an anarchic feebleness and 
incohcrcncy wluch would have speeded its, end had the leader 
of the plebiscitary movement possessed sagacity or even common 
courage. 

The elections of 1880 showed how completely the reactioiuunes 
had compromised their cause in the Boulangist failure. Instead 
of 45 % of the votes polled as in 1885, they obtained only 21 
and the comte dc Paris, the pretender of constitutional monarchy^ 
was irretrievably prejudiced by his alliance with the militjary 
adventurer who had outraged the princes of his houses A 
period of calm succeeded the storm of Boulangism, and for the 
first time under the Third Republic parliament set to work to 
produce legislation useful for the state, without rousing party 
passion, as in its other period of activity when the Ferry educa- 
tion laws were passed. Before the elections of 1889 the reform 
of the army was undertaken, the general term of active com- 
pulsory service was made three years, while certain dams 
hitherto dispensed from serving, including ecclesiastical semin- 
arists and lay professors, had henceforth to undergo a jrear’s 
military training. The new parliament turned its attention to 
social and labour questions, as the only clouds on the political 
horizon were the serious strikes in the manufacturing distrietB^ 
which displayed the growing political organization of the socialbt 
parly. Otherwise nothing disturbed the calm of the country. 
The young due d’Orl^ans vainly tried to Tufflc it by breaking 
his exile in order to claim his citizen^s riglit to perform his 
military service. Ihe cabinet was rearranged in Mai^ 1890^ M. 
de Freycinet becoming prhne >mini6ter for liht iouxih time^.Bud 
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retaiiung the portfolio of ivar. All aefetned ta point to the cofi- 
eoiidation of the Republic^ ^and even the Church made signals 
of reconciliation. Cardinal Lavigerie, a patriotic missionary 
'and statesman, entertained the officers of the fleet at Algiers, 
-and proposed the toast of the Republic to the tune of the 
Marseillaise ” played by his ^es blancs. The royalist Catholics 
protested, but it was soon intimated that the archbishop of 
Algiers^ demonstration was approved at Rome. The year 1891 
was one of the few in the annals of the Republic which passed 
without a change of ministry, but the agitations of 1892 were to 
counterbalance the repose of the two preceding years. 

The first crisis arose out of the peacemaking policy of the 
Pope. Following up his intimation to the archbishop of Algiers, 
Leo XIII. published in February 1892 an encyclical, 
bidding French Catholics accept the Republic as the 
i 892 » * firmly established form of government. The papal 

injunction produced a new political group called the 
“ Rallies/’ the majority of its members being Monarchists who 
rallied to the Republic in obedience to the Vatican. The most 
conspicuous among them was Comte Albert de Mun, an eloquent 
exponent in the Chamber of legitimism and Christian socialism. 
The extreme Left mistrusted the adhesion of the new converts to 
the Republic, and ecclesiastical questions were the constant 
subjects of acrimonious debates in parliament. In the course 
of one of them M. de Freycinet found himself in a minority. He 
ceased to be prime minister, being succeeded by M. Loubet, a 
lawyer from Mont^limar, who had previously held office for 
three months in the first Tirard cabinet ; but M. de Freycinet 
continued to hold his portfolio of war. The confusion of the 
republican groups kept pace with the disarray of the reactionaries, 
and outside parliament the frequency of anarchist outrages did 
not increase public confidence. The only figure in the Republic 
which grew in prestige was that of M. Carnot, who in his frequent 
re.sidential tours dignified his office, though his modesty made 
im unduly efface his own personality. 

When the autumn session of 1892 began all other questions 
were overwhelmed by the bursting of the Panama scandal. 

The company associated for the piercing of the Isthmus 
Psamtum Panama, undertaken by M. de Lesseps, the maker 
scundaL of the Suez Canal, had become insolvent some years 
before. Fifty millions sterling subscribed by the 
thrift of France had disappeared, but the rumours involving 
political personages in the disaster were so confidently asserted 
to be reactionary libels, that a minister of the Republic, after- 
wards sent to penal servitude for corruption, obtained damages 
for the publication of one of them. It was known that M. de 
Lesseps was to be tried for misappropriating the money sub- 
scribed ; but considering the vast sums lost by the public, little 
interest was taken in the matter till it was suddenly stirred by 
the dramatic suicide of a well-known Jewjsh financier closely 
connected with republican politicians, driven to death, it was 
said, by menaces of blackmail. Then succeeded a period of 
terror in political circles. Every one who had a grudge against 
an enemy found vent for it in the press, and the people of Paris 
lived in an atmosphere of delation. Unhappily it was true 
that ministers and members of parliament had been subsidized 
by the Panama company. Floquet, the president of the Chamber, 
avowed that when prime minister he had laid hands on £12,000 
of the company's funds for party purposes, and his justification 
of the act th ew a light on the code of public morality of the 
parliamentary Republic. Other politicians were more seriously 
implicated on the charge of having accepted subsidies for their 
private purposes, and emotion reached its height when the cabinet 
ordered the prosecution of two of its members for corrupt traffic 
of their offices. These two ministers were afterwards discharged, 
and they seem to have been accused with recklessness ; but their 
prosecution by their own colleagues proved that the statesmen 
of the Republic believed that their high political circles were 
sapped with corruption. Finally, only twelve senators ..and 
deputies were committed for trial, and the only one convicted 
was a minister of M. de Freycinet’s third cabinet, who pleaded 
guilty to receiving large bribes from the Panama company. The 


public regarded the convicted politician as a scapegoat, believing 
that there were numerouVdelinquents in parliament, more guilty 
than he, who had not even been prosecuted. This feelingtwas 
aggravated by the sentence passed, but afterwards retnitted, on 
the aged M.'^de Lesseps, who had involved French people in 
misfortune only because he too sanguinely desired to repeartr the 
triumph he had achievecLfor France by his great work in Egypt. 

Within the nation the moral result of the Panama affair was 
a general feeling that politics had become under the Republic 
a profession unworthy of honest citizens. The sentiment ><)ked 
by the scandal was one of sceptical lassitude rather than of 
indignation. The reactionaries had crowned their record of 
political incompetence. At a crisis which gave legitimate oppor- 
tunity to a respectable and patriotic Opposition they showed 
that the country had nothing to expect from them but incoherent 
and exaggerated invective. If the scandal had come to light 
in the time of General Boulanger the parliamentary Republic 
would not have survived it. As it was, the sordid story did little 
more than produce several changes of ministry. M. Loubet 
resigned the premiership in December 1892 to M. Ribot, a former 
functionary of the Empire, whose ministry lived for three stormy 
weeks. On the first day of 1893 M. Ribot formed his second 
cabinet, which survived till the end of March, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his minister of education, M. Charles Dupuy, an ex- 
professor who had never held office till four months previously. 
M. Dupuy, having taken the portfolio of the interior, supervised 
the general election of 1893, which took place amid the profound 
indifference of the population, except in certain localities where 
personal antagonisms excited violence. An intelligent Opposi- 
tion would have roused the country at the polls against the regime 
compromised by the Panama affair. Nothing of the sort occurred , 
and the electorate preferred the doubtful probity of their re- 
publican representatives to the certain incompetence of the 
reactionaries. The adversaries of the Republic polled only 16 % 
of the votes recorded, and the chief feature of the election was 
the increased return of socialist and radical-socialist deputies. 
When parliament met it turned out the Dupuy ministty^ and 
M. Casimir-Perier quitted the presidency of the Chamber to 
take his place. The new prime minister was the bearer of an 
eminent name, being the grandson of the statesman of 1831, 
and the great-grandson of the owner of Vizille, where the estate.s 
of Dauphine met in 1788, as a prelude to the assembling of the 
states-general the next year. His acceptance of office aroused 
additional interest because he was a minister possessed of in- 
dependent wealth, and therefore a rare example of a French 
politician free from the imputation of making a living out of 
politics. Neither his repute nor his qualities gave long life to his 
ministry, which fell in four months, and M. Dupuy was sent for 
again to form a cabmet in May 1894. 

Before the second Dupuy ministry had been in office a month 
President Carnot died by the knife of an anarchist at Lyons. 
He was perhaps tlie most estimable politician of 
Third Republic. Although the stanWd of politicaD/on 0/ 
life was not elevated under his presidency, he at all Praaideat 
events set a good personal example, and to have filled 
unscathed the most conspicuous position in the land during a 
period unprecedented for the scurrility of libels on public men 
was a testimony to his blameless character. As the term of his 
septennate was near, parliament was not unprepared for a presi- 
dential election, and M. Casimir-Perier, who had been spoken 
of as his possible successor, was elected by the Congress caaimir* 
which met at Versailles on the 27th of June 1894, three p^Har * 
days after Carnot’s assassination. The election pi praaidaat* 
one who bore respectably a name not less distinguished 
in history than that of Carnot seemed to ensure that the Republic 
would reach the end of the century under the headship of a 
president of exceptional prestige. But instead of remaining chief 
of the state for seven years, in less than seven months M. Casimir- 
Perier astonished France and Europe by his reeignation. Scurril- 
ously defamed by the socialist press, the new president found 
that the Republicans in the Chamber were not disposed to defend 
him in his high office ; so, on the 15th of January 1895, he seized 
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the ocmioh of the retirement d the D^puy ministry to address 
a message to the two houses intimating his resignation of tjse 
prelidency, which, he said, was endowed with too many responsi- 
bilities and not su^iont powers. 

This time the Chambers were unprepared for fi presidential 
vadfcicy, and to fill it in forty-eight hours was necessarily a 
Fiiix matter of haphazard. The choice of the congress fell 
PMtir§ on F^lix Faure, a merchant of Havre, who, though 
pnaiacat, minister of marine in the retiring cabinet, was one of 
/tfPM least-known politicians who had held office. The 

selection was a good one, and introduced to the presidency a 
type of politician unfortunately rare under the Third Republic — 
a successful man of business. Felix Faure had a fine presence 
and polished manners, and having risen from a humble origin 
he displayed in his person the fact that civilization descends 
to a lower social level in France than elsewhere. Although he 
was in a sense a man of the people the Radicals and Socialists 
in the Ciiambers had voted against him. Their candidate, like 
almost all democratic leaders in France, had never worked with 
his hands — M. Brisson, the son of an attorney at Bourges, a 
member of the Parisian bar, and perpetual candidate for the 
presidency. Nevertheless the Left tried to take possession of 
President Faure. His first ministry, composed of moderate 
republicans and presided over by M. Ribot, lasted until the 
autumn session of 1895, when it was turned out and a radical 
cabinet was formed by M. Leon Bourgeois, an ex-functionary, 
who when a prefect liad been su.spected of reactionary tendencies. 

The Bourgeois cabinet of 1895 was remarkable as the first 
ministry formed since 1877 which did not contain a single 
member of the outgoing cabinet. It was said to be exclusively 
radical in its composition, and thus to indicate that the days of 
“ republican concentration ” were over, and that the Republic, 
being firmly established, an era of party government on the 
English model had arrived. The new ministry, however, on 
analysis did not differ in character from any of its predecessors. 
Seven of its members were old office-holders of the ordinary 
** ministrable ” type. The most conspicuous was M. Cavaignac, 
the son of the general who had opposed Louis Bonaparte in 1848, 
and the grandson of J. B. Cavaignac, the regicide member of the 
Convention. Like Carnot and Casimir-P6rier, he was, therefore, 
one of those rare politicians of the Republic who possessed some 
hereditary tradition. An ambitious man, he was now classed 
as a Radical on the strength of his advocacy of the income-tax, 
the principle of which lias never been popular in France, as being 
adverse to the secretive habits of thrift cultivated by the people, 
which are a great source of the national wealth. The radicalism 
of the rest of the ministry was not more alarming in character, 
and its tenure of office was without legislative result. Its fall, how- 
ever, occasioned the only constitutionally interesting ministerial 
crisis of the twenty-four which had taken place since Gravy’s 
election to the presidency sixteen years before. The Senate, 
disliking the fiscal policy of the government, refused to vote 
supply in spite of the support which the Chamber gave to the 
ministry. The collision between the two houses did not produce 
the revolutionary rising which the Radicals predicted, and the 
Senate actually forced the Bourgeois cabinet to resign amid 
profound popular indifference. 

The new prime minister was M. Moline, who began his long 
political career as a member of the Commune in 1871, but was so 
little compromised in the insurrection tliat Jules Simon gave 
him an under-secretaryship in his ministry of 1876. After that 
tie was once a cabinet minister, and was for a year president of 
the Chamber. He was chiefly known as a protectionist ; but it 
was as leader of the Progressists, as the Opportunists now called 
themselves, that he formed his cabinet in April 1896, which was 
announced as a moderate ministry opposed to the policy of the 
Radicals! It is true that it made no attempt to tax incomes, but 
otherwise its achievements did not differ from those of other 
ministries, radical or concentration, except in its long survival. 
It lasted for over two years, and lived as long as the second 
Ferry cabinet. Its existence was prolonged by certain incidents 
of the Franco-Russian alliance. The visit of the Tsar to Paris 


in October 1896, being the first official visit paid by a Euro- 
pean sovereign to the Republic, helped the government over the 
critical period at which ministries usually succumbed, 
and it was further strengthened in parliament by the 
invitation to the president of the Republic to return piUMnea. 
the imperial visit at St Petersburg in 1897. The 
Chamber came to its normal term that autumn ; but a law had 
been passed fixing May as the month for generd elections, and 
the ministry was allowed to retain office till the dissolution at 
Easter 1898. 

The long duration of the M 61 ine government was said to be 
a further sign of the arrival of an era of party government with 
its essential accompaniment, ministerial stability. But in the 
country there was no corresponding sign that the electorate 
was being organized into two parties of Progressists and Radicals ; 
while in the Chamber it was ominously observed that persistent 
opposition to the moderate ministry came from nominal sup- 
porters of its views, who were dismayed at one small band of 
fellow-politicians monopolizing office for two years. The last 
election of the century was therefore fought on a confused issue, 
the most tangible results being the further reduction of the 
Monarchists, who secured only 12 % of the total poll, and the 
advance of the Socialists, who obtained nearly 20 % of the votes 
recorded. The Radicals returned were less numerous than tlie 
Moderates, but with the aid of the Socialists they nearly balanced 
them. A new group entitled Nationalist made its appearance, 
supported by a miscellaneous electorate representing the mal- 
content element in the nation of all political shades from mon- 
archist to revolutionaiy socialist. The Chamber, so composed, 
was as incoherent as cither of its predecessors. It refused to re- 
elect the radical leader M. Brisson as its president, and then 
refused its confidence to the moderate leader M. Mdline. M. 
Brisson, the rejected of the Chamber, was sent for to form a 
ministry, on the 28th of ] une 1898, which survived till the adjourn- 
ment, only to be turned out when the autumn session began. M. 
Charles Dupuy thus became prime minister for the third time with 
a cabinet of the old concentration pattern, and for the third 
time in less than five years under his premiership the Presidency 
of the Republic became vacant. Felix Faure had increased in 
pomposity rather than in popularity. His contact with European 
sovereigns seems to have made him over-conscious of 
his superior rank, and he cultivated habits which daatbot 
austere republicans make believe to be the mono- Prestdeat 
poly of frivolous courts. The regular domesticity 
of middle-class life may not be disturbed with impunity when 
age is advancing, and F<^lix Faure died with tragic unexpected- 
ness on the i6th of February 1899. The joys of his high office 
were so dear to him that nothing but death would have induced 
him to lay it down before the term of his septennatc. There was 
therefore no candidate in waiting for the vacancy ; and as Paris 
was in an agitated mood the majority in the Congress elected 
M. Lou bet president of the Republic, because he happened to hold 
the second place of dignity in the state, the presidency ^ 
of the Senate, and was, moreover, a politician who had 
the confidence of the republican groups as an adversary 
of plebiscitary pretensions. His only competitor was M. Meline, 
whose ambitions were not realized, in spite of the alliance of his 
Progressist supporters with the Monarchists and Nationalists. 
The Dupuy ministry lasted till June 1899, when a new cabinet 
was formed by M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who, having held office 
under Gambetta and Jules Ferry, had relinquished politics for 
the bar, of which he had become a distinguished leader. Though 
a moderate republican, he was the first prime minister to give 
portfolios to socialist politicians. This was the distinguishing 
feature of the last cabinet of the century — the thirty-seventh 
which had taken office in the twenty-six years which had elapsed 
since the resignation of Thiers in 1873. 

It is now necessary to go back a few years in order to refer 
to a matter which, though not political in its origin, in ite de- 
velopment filled the whole political atmosphere of France in the 
closing period of the 19th century. Soon after the failure of the 
Boulangist movement a journal was founded at Paris called the 
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Libre Pdroh. Its editor, M. Drumont, was known as the author 
o! La Ptancejttive, a violent anti-Semitic work, written to de- 
nounce the influence exercised by Jewish financiers in 
politics of the Third Republic. It may be said to 
have started the anti-Semitic movement in France, 
where hostility to the Jews had not the pretext 
existing in those lands which contain a lar^ Jewish population 
exercising local rivalry with the natives ot the soil, or spoiling 
them with usury. That state of things existed in Algeria, where 
the indigenous Jews were made French citizetw during the 
Franco-Pnissian War to secure their support against the Arabs 
in rebellion. But political anti-Semitism was introduced into 
Algeria only as an offshoot of the movement in continental 
France, where the great majority of the Jewish community were 
of the same social class os the politicians of the Republic. 
Primarily directed against the Jewish financiers, the movement 
was originally looked uf^n as a branch of the anti-capitalist 
propaganda of the Socialists, lliiis the Libre Parole joined with 
the revolutionary press in attacking the repressive legislation 
provoked by the dynamite outrages of the anarchists, clerical 
reactionaries who supported it being as scurrilously abused by 
the anti-Semitic organ 4is its republican authors. The Panama 
affair, in tlie exposure of which the Libre Parole took a prominent 
part soon after its foundation, was also a bond between anti- 
Semites and Socialists, to whom, however, the Monarchists, 
always incapable of acting alone, united their forces. The 
implication of certain Jewish financiers with repnbliain politicians 
in the Panama scandal akled the anti-Semites in their special 
propaganda, of which a main thesis was that the government of 
the Third Repulilic had been organized by its venal politicians for 
the benefit of Jewish immigrants from Germany, \id\o had thus 
enriched themselves at the expense of the laborious and un- 
suspecting French population. The Libre Parole, which had 
become a popular organ with reactionaries and with malcontents 
of all classes, enlisted the support of the Catholics by attributing 
the anti-religious policy of the Republic to the influence of the 
Jews, skilfully reviving bitter memories of the enaction of the 
Ferry decrees, when sometimes the laicization of schools or tlie 
expulsion of monks and nuns had been carried out by a Jewish 
functionary. Thus religious sentiment and race prejudice were 
introduced into a movement which was at first directed against 
capital ; and the campaign was conducted with the weapons of 
scurrility and defamation which had made an unlicensed press 
under the Third Republic a demoralizing national evil. 

An adroit feature of the anti-Semitic campaign was an appeal 
to national patriotism to rid the army of Jewish influence. 'J’hc 
Condemn J^ws, it was Said, not content with directing the 
aaiioa ot financial, and thereby the general policy of the Rc- 
Captaia public, had designs on the French army, in whidi they 
nytus, to act as secret agents of their Gemuin 

kindred. In October 189.^ the Libre Parole announced that a 
Jewish officer of arliller>-^ attached to the general staff, Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, had been arrested on the charge of supjflying 
a government of the Triple Alliance with Frenfth military secrets. 
Tried by court-martial, he was sentenced to military degradation 
and to detention for life in a fortress. He was publicly degraded 
at Paris in January 1895, a few days before Qtsimir-P^Tier 
resigned the presidency of the Republic, and was transported 
to the lie du Diable on the coast of French Guiana. His con- 
viction, on the charge of having betrayed to a foreign power 
documents relating to the nationid defence, was based on the 
alleged identity of his handwriting with that of an intercepted 
covering -letter, which contained a list of the papers treason- 
ably communicated. The possibility of his innocence was not 
raised outside the circle of his friends ; the Socialists, who sub- 
sequently defended him, even complained that common soldiers 
were shot for offences less than that for which this richly con- 
nected officer held been only transported. The secrecy of his 
trial did not shock public sentiment m France, where at that ^me 
all civilians charged with crime were interrogated hy a judge in 
private, and where all accused persons are presumed guilty 
until proved rnnocent* In a land sublet to invoskhi there was 
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' lesfr dispositioii to criticize itiie deoisioii of a mtlitary tribunal 
rcting in the defence of the nation even than there would have 
been in the case of a doubtful judgment passed in a civil dourt. 
The country was practically unanimous that Captain Dreyfus 
had got hislleserts. A few, indeed, suggested that had he not 
been a Jew he would never have been accused ; but the gftater 
number replied that on ordinary French traitor of Gentile birth 
would have been forgotten from the moment of his condemnation. 
The pertinacity with which some of hb co-religionists set to 
work to show that he had been irregularly condemned seAled to 
justify the latter proposition. But it was not a Jew who brought 
about die revival of the affair. Colonel Picquart, an officer of 
great promise, became head of the indelhgence department at the 
war office, and in 1896 mformed the minister of his suspicion 
that the letter on which Dreyfus had been condemned was 
written Ijy a certain Major Esterhary. The military authorities, 
not wishing to have the case reopened, sent Colonel Picquart 
on foreign service, and put in his j:dace Colonel Henry. The all- 
seeing press published various versions of the incident, and the 
anti-^^mitic journals denounced them as proofs of a Jewish 
conspiracy against the French army. 

At the end of 1897 M. Sclieurer-Kcstner, an Alsatian devoted 
to P>ance and a republican senator, tried to persuade his political 
friends to reopen the case ; but M, Meline, the prime oreytna- 
mini.ster, declared in the name of the Republic that the and - 
Dreyfus aiTair no longer existed. Tlie fact that the maihDny- 
senator who championed Dreyfus was a Protestant 
encouraged the clerical press in its already marked tendency to 
utilize anti-Semitism as a weapon of ecclesiastical warfare. 
But the religious side-issues of the question would have had 
little importance had not the army been involved in the con- 
troversy, wliich had become so keen that all the population, 
outside that large section of it indifferent to all public questions, 
was divided into ‘‘ Dreyfusards and “ anti-Dreyfusards.” 
The strong position of the latter was due to their assuming the 
position of defenders of the army, which, at an epoch when 
neither the legislature nor the government inspired respect, and 
the Church was the object of polemic, was the only institution in 
France to unite the nation by appealing to its martial and 
patriotic instincts, ITiat is the explanation of the enthusiasm 
of the public for generals and other officers by whom the trial 
of Dreyfus and sulisoquent proceedings had been conducted in a 
manner repugnant to those who do not favour the arbitrary ways 
of military dictatorship, which, however, are not unpopular 
in France. The acquittal of Major Esterhazy by a court-martial, 
the conviction of Zola by a civil tribunal for a violent criticism 
of the milita^ authorities, and the imprisonment without trial 
of Colonel Picquart for his efforts to exonerate Dreyfus, were 
practically approved by the nation. 'J'his was shown by the 
result of the general elections in May 1898. The clerical reaction- 
aries were almost swept out of the Chamlxjr, but the overwhelm- 
ing republican majority was practically united in its hostility to 
the defenders of Dreyfu.*?, whose only outspoken representatives 
were found in the socialist groups. The moderate M 61 me 
ministry was succeeded in June 1898 by the radical Brisson 
ministry. But while the new prime minister was said to be 
personally disposed to revise the sentence on Dreyfus, his civilian 
minister of war, M. Cavaignac, was as hostile to revision os any 
of his military pred(jco.ssors— General Mercier, under whom Idle 
trail took place, General Zurlindcn, and General Billot, a re- 
publican soldier devoted to the parliamentary rtfgime. r * 

The radical minister of war in July 1898 laid before fiie 
Chamber certain new proofs of the guilt of Dreyfus, jn a speech 
so convincing that the house ordered it to be placinded 
in all tlie communes of France. The next month raauttaof 
Colonel Henry, thc^hief of the intelligence department, 
confessed to having forged those new proofs, and then 
committed suicide. M. Cavaignac thereupon resigned office, 
but declared that the crime of Henry did notywove the innocence 
of Dreyfus. Many, hovi^ever, who had hitherto accepted the 
judgment of 1894, reflected that the offence 6f a guilty man did 
not need new crime for its proof. It wag lufther remarked that 
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the foi^ery htid been committed by the intimate colleague of 
the officers of the gener^il staff, whothad zealously protected 
Eslftha^y, the suspected author of the document on whibh 
Dreyfus had been convicted. An uneasy misgiving became 
widespread ] but partisan spirit was too excited for it to cause 
a general revulsion of feeling. Some journalists and politicians 
of^e extreme Left had adopted the defence of Dreyfus as an 
anti-clerical movement in response to^the intemperate partisan- 
ship of the Catholic press on the other side. Other members of 
the jpckilist groups, not content with criticizing the conduct of 
the military authorities in the Dreyfus affair, opened a general 
attack on the French army, — an unpopular polity which allowed 
the anti-Dre}diisards to utilize the old revolutionary device of 
making the word “ patriotism a party cry. The defamation 
and rancour with which the press on both sides flooded the land 
obscured the point at issue. However, the Brisson ministr>' 
just before its fall remitted the Dreyfus judgment to the criminal 
division of the cour de cassation — the supreme court of rcvisioTi 
in Frat^e. M. Dupuy formed a new cabinet in November 1898, 
and made M. de Freycinet minister of war, but that adroit 
office-holder, though a civilian and a Protestant, did not favour 
the anti-military and anti-clerical defenders of Dreyfus. The 
refusal of the Senate, the stronghold of the Republic, to rc-elect 
M. Scheurer-Kcstncr as its vice-president, showed that the 
opportunist minister of war understood the feeling of parliament, 
wffiich WMs soon displayed by an extraordinaiv^ proceeding. 
Tlie divisional judges, to wdiom the case was remitted, showed 
signs that their decision would be in favour of a new trial of 
Dreyfus. The republican legisloture, therefore, disregarding 
the principle of the separation of the powders, which is the basis 
of constilulional government, took the arbilraiy step of interfer- 
ing wdth the judicial authority. It actually passed a law with- 
drawing the j)arlly-heard cause from the critriinal chamber of the 
TOUT de cassation, and transferring it to the full court of three 
divisions, in the hope that a muj(a'ily of judges would thus be 
found to decide against the revision of the sentence on Dreyfus. 

This flaj^rant confusion of the legislative with the judicial 
power displayed once more the inoompetonce of tl)e French 
rightly to use parliamiuitary institutions ; but it left the nation 
indifferent. It was during the passage of the hill thiit the 
president of the Republic suddenly died. Felix Faure wa^s said 
to be hostile to tlic defenders of Dreyfus and disposed to utilize 
the popular enthusiasm for the army ns a means of making the 
presidcntinl office independent of parliament. The Chambers, 
therefore, in spite of their nnti-Dreyfusard bias, were determined 
not to relinquish any of their constitutional prerogative. 'I’he 
militaiy and plebiscitary parties were now fomenting the public 
discontent by noisy demonstrations. The president of the Senate, 
M. Louhet, as has been mentioned, was known to have no 
sympathy W'ith this agitation, so he was elected president of 
the Republic by a large majority at the congrc.ss h(;l<l at Versaille.s 
on i8lh I'Vlu'uary 1899. The new president, who was unknown 
to the public, though he had once been prime minister for nine 
months, w^as respected in political circles ; but his elevation to 
the first office of the State made him the object of that defama- 
tion which had become the chief cliaracteristic of the partisan 
press under the Third Republic. He was recklessly accirsed of 
having been an accomplice of the Panama frauds, by screening 
certain guilty politicians when he was prime minister in 1892, 
and because he was not opposed to the revision of the Dreyfus 
sentence he w\as wantonly chsirged with being bought with 
Jewish money. Meanwhile the united divisions of the cour dc 
cassation were, in spite of the intimidation of the legislature, 
reviewing the case with an independence worthy of praise in an 
ni-paid magistracy which owed its promotion to political influence. 
Instead of justifying the suggestive interference of parliament 
it revised.thc judgment of the court-martial, and ordered Dreyfus 
to be re- tried by a military tribunal at Rennes. The Dupuy 
ministr}^ which had wished to prevent this decision, resigned, 
and M. Waldeck^Rousseau formed a heterogeneous cabinet in 
which Socialists, who for the first time took office, had for their 
colleague as minister of war General dc Galliffet, whose chief 


political fame had been won as the executioner of the Coroniu- 
nards after the msurrection of 1871, Dreyfus was brought back 
from the Devil’s Island, and in August 1899 
upon his trial a second time. His old accusers, led 
by General Mercier, the minister of war of 1894 , onyhn, 
redoubled their efforts to prove his .guilt, and were 
pennitted by the officers composing the court a wide license 
according to English ideas of criminal jurisprudence. The 
published evidence did not, however, seem to connect Dreyfus 
with the charges brought against him. Nevertheless the court, 
by a nruijorily of fiv't to two, found him guilty, and with illogical 
inconsec]uence added that there were in his treason extenuating 
circumstances. He was sentenced to ten years’ detention, and 
wliile it was being discussed whether the term he had already 
served would count as part of his penalty, the ministry completed 
the inconsequency of the situation by advising the president of 
the Republic to pardon the prisoner. The result of the second 
trial satisfied neither the partisans of the accused, who desired 
his rehabilitation, some of them reproaching him for accepting 
a pardon, nor liis adversaries, w'hose vindictiveness was unsated 
by the penalty he had already suffered. But the grciit mass of 
the Frcnch people, who arc always ready to treat a public 
qnc.stion with indifference, were glad to be rid of a controversy 
which had for years infected the national life. 

'J’he Dreyfus affair w^as severely judged by foreign critics as 
a miscarriage of justice resulting from race-prejudice. If that 
.simple appreciation rightly describes its origin, it 
became in its development one of those scandals chmcitr 
.symptomatic of the unhealthy political condition of otthe 
France, which on a smaller scale had often recurred 
under the Third Republic, and w-hich were made the 
pretext by the malcontents of all parties for gratifying their 
animosities. Tliat in its later stages it was not a question of 
race-persecution was seen in the curious phenomenon of joiarnals 
owned or edited by Jew^s leading the outcry against the Jewish 
officer and his defenders. Thai it was not a mere episode of the 
rivalry between Republicans and Monarolusts, or between the 
advocate,s of parliamentarism and of military autocracy, was 
evident from the fact tliat the most formidable opponents of 
Dreyfus, without whose hostility tlmt of the clericals and 
reactionaries would have been ineffective, were republican 
politicians. That it was not a phase of the anti -capitalist 
movement was sho\vn by the zealous adherence of trie socialist 
leaders and journalists to the cause of Dreyfus ; indeed, one 
remarkable result of the affair was its diversion of the socialist 
party and press for several years from their normal camjiaign 
against property. The Dreyfus affair was utilized by the reac- 
tionaries against the Republic, by the clcriails against the non- 
Catholics, by the anti-clericals 'against the Church, by the military 
party against the p:irlianienlarians, and by the revolutionary 
socialists against the army. It w'as also conspicuously utilized 
by rival republican politicians against one another, and the chaos 
of politico! groups was further confused by it. 

An epilogue to the Dreyfus affair was the trial for treason before 
the Senate, at the end of 1899, of a number of persons, mostly 
obscure followers either of M. Deroulede the poet, 
who advocated a plebiscitary republic, or of the due 
d’()rl^ns,thc pretender of the constitutional monarchy. 

On the day of President Faure s funeral M. DerouUde 
had vainly tried to entice General Roget, a zealous adversary 
of Dreyfus, who was on duty with his troops, to march on the 
R^lvs6e in order to evict the newly-elected president of the 
Republic. Other demonstrations against M. Loubet ensued, 
the most offensive being a concerted assault upon him on the 
racecourse at Auteuil in June 1899. The subsequent resistance 
to the police of a band of anti-Semites threatened with arrest, 
who barricaded themselves in a house in the rue Chabrol, in the 
centre of Paris, and, with the marked approval of the populime, ’ 
sustained a siege for several weeks, indicated that the capital 
was in a condition not far removed from anarchy. M. Dcroufede, 
indicted at the assizes of the Seine for his misdemeanour on 
the day of President P’oure’s funeral, had been triumphantly 
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acquitted. It was evident that no jury would convict citizens 
prosecuted for political offences and the government therefore 
decided to make use of the article of the Law of 1875, which 
allowed the Senate to be constituted a high court for the trial of 
offences endangering the state. A respectable minority of the 
Senate, including M. Wallon, the venerable “ Father of the 
Constitution ” of 1875, vainly protested that the framers of the 
law intended to invest the upper legislative chamber with 
judicial power only for the trial of grav^ crimes of high treason, 
and not of petty political disorders which a well-organized 
government ought to be able to repress with the ordinary 
machinery of police and justice. The outvoted protest was 
justified by the proceedings before the High Court, which, un- 
dignified and disorderly, displayed both the fatuity of the so- 
called conspirators and the feebleness of the government which 
had to cope with them. The trial proved that the plebiscitary 
faction was destitute of its essential factor, a chief to put forward 
for the headship of the state, and that it was resolved, if it over- 
turned the parliamentary system, not to accept under any 
conditions the due d’Orl^ns, the only pretender before the 
public. It was shown that royalists and plebiscitary republicans 
alike had utilized as an organization of disorder the anti-Semitic 
propaganda which had won favour among the masses as a 
nationalist movement to protect the French from foreign com- 
petition. The evidence adduced before the high court revealed, 
moreover, the curious fact that certain Jewish royalists had given 
to the due d’Orl^ans large sums of money to found anti-Semitic 
journals as the surest means of popularizing his cause. 

The last year of the 19th century, though uneventful for 
France, was one of political unrest. This, however, did not take 
Fnaeh form of ministerial crises, as, for the fourth time 

partiaMMt since responsible cabinets were introduced in 1873, 
tbtcioMt a whole year, from the ist of January to the 31st of 
otiht December, elapsed without a change of ministry. 
The prime minister, M. Waldeck- Rousseau, though 
his domestic policy exasperated a large section of the 
political world, including one half of the Progressive group 
which he had helped to found, displayed qualities of statesman- 
ship always respected in France, but rarely exhibited under the 
Third Republic. He had proved himself to be what the French 
call un homme de gnuvernement — that is to say, an authoritative 
administrator of unimpassioned temperament capable of govern- 
ing with the arbitrary machinery of Napoleonic centralization. 
His alliance with the extreme Left and the admission into his 
cabinet of socialist deputies, showed that he understood which 
wing of the Chamber it was best to conciliate in order to keep the 
government in his hands for an abnormal term. The advent to 
office of Socialists disquieted tjie respectable and prosperous 
commerical classes, which in France take little part in politics, 
though they had small sympathy with the nationalists, who 
were the most violent opponents of the Waldeck-Rousseau 
ministry. The alarm caused by the handing over of important 
departments of the state to socialist politicians arose upon a 
danger which is not always understood beyond the borders of 
France. Socialism in France is a movement appealing to the 
revolutionary instincts of the French democracy, advocated in 
vague terms by the members of rival groups or sects. Thus the 
increasing number of socialist deputies in parliament had pro- 
duced no legislative results, and their presence in the cabinet 
was not feared on that account. The fear which their office- 
holding inspired was due to the immense administrative patron- 
age which the centralized system confides to each member of 
the government. French ministers are wont to bestow the places 
at their disposal on their political friends, so the prospect of 
administrative posts being filled all over the land by revolu- 
tionaries caused some uneasiness. Otherwise the presence of 
Socialists on the ministerial bench seemed to have no other effect 
than that of partially muzzling the socialist groups in the 
Chamber. The opposition to the government was heterogeneous. 
It included the few Monarchists left in the Chamber, the Nation- 
alists, who resembled the Boulangists of twelve years before, and 
who had added anti-Semitism to the articles of the revisionist 


creed, and a number of republicans, chiefly of the old Opportunist 
group, which had renewed itself under name of Progressist 
St the time when M. Waldeck-Rousseau was its most important 
member in the Senate. • 

The ablest leaders of this Opposition were all malcontent 
Republicans^ and this fact seemed to show that if ever any 
form of monarchy were restored in France, political office ^uld 
probably remain in the hands of men who were former ministers 
of the Third Republic. Thus the most conspicuous opponents 
of the cabinet were three ex-prime ministers, MM. M 61 ine, 
Charles Dupuy and Ribot. Less distinguished repfiblican 
“ ministrables '' had their normal appetite for office whetted 
in iQoo by the international exhibition at Paris. It brought the 
ministers of the day into unusual «prominence, and endowed 
them with large subsidies voted by parliament for official 
entertainments. The exhibition was planned on too ambitious 
a scale to be a financial success. It also called forth the just 
regrets of those who deplored the tendency of Parisians under 
the Third Republic to turn their once brilliant city into an 
international casino. Its most satisfactory feature was the 
proof it displayed of the industrial inventiveness and the artistic 
instinct of the French. The political importance of the exhibition 
lay in the fact that it determined the majority in the Chamber 
not to permit the foreigners attracted by it to the capitiil to 
witness a ministerial crisis. Few strangers of distinction, how- 
ever, came to it, and not one sovereign of the great powers 
visited Paris ; but the ministry remained in office, and M . 
Waldeck-Rousseau hud uninterrupted opportunity of showing 
his governmental ability. The only change in his cabinet took 
place when General de Galliffet resigned the portfolio of war 
to General Andre. The army, as represented by its officers, 
had shown symptoms of hostility to the ministry in consequences 
of the pardon of Dreyfus. The new minister of war repressed 
such demonstrations with proceedings of the same arbilrar\' 
character as those which had called forth criticism in England 
when used in the Dreyfus affair. In both cases the high-handed 
' policy was regarded either with approval or with indifference by 
the great majority of the French nation, which ever since the 
Revolution has shown that its instincts are in favour of authorita- 
tive government. 'J'hc emphatic support given by the radicail 
groups to the autocratic policy of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his 
ministers was not surprising to those who have studied the 
history of the French democracy. It has always had a taste 
for despotism since it first became a political power in the days 
of the Jacobins, to whose early protection General Bonaparte 
owed his career. On the other hand liberalism has always been 
repugnant to the masses, and the only period in which the 
Liberals governed the country was under the regime of limited 
suffrage— during the Restoration and the Monarchy of July. 

The most important event in France during the last year of 
the century, not from its political result, but fromd;he lessons 
it taught, was perhaps the Paris municipal election. The 
quadrennial renewal of all the municipal councils of France took 
place in May 1900. The municipality of the capital had been 
for many years in the hands of the extreme Radicals and the 
revolutionary Socialists. The Parisian electors now sent to tlie 
Hotel de Ville a council in which the majority were Nationalists, 
in general sympathy with the anti-Semitic and plebiscitary 
movements. The nationalist councillors did not, however, form 
one solid party, but were divided into five or six groups, represent- 
ing every shade of political discontent, from monarchism to 
revisionist-socialism. While the electorate of Paris thus pro* 
nounced for the revision of the Constitution, the provindal 
elections, as far as they had a political bearing, were favourable 
to the ministry and to the Republic. M. Wayeck-Rousseau 
accepted the challenge of the capital, and dealt with its repre- 
sentatives with the arbitrary weapons of centralization wWch 
the Republic had inherited from the Napoleonic settlement of 
the Revolution. Municipal autonomy is unknown in France, and 
the town council of Paris has to submit to special restrictions on 
its liberty of action. The prefect of the Seine is always present 
at its meetings as agent of the government and the minister of 
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tht interior can veto any of its resolutions. The Socialists, when 
their party ruled the municipality, clamoured in parliament ^r 

• the removal of this administrative control. But now 
•aatb9 ^ minority they supported the government 

proviac$M. ill its anti-autonomic rigours. The majority of the 

^ municipal council authorized its president to invite 
to a banquet, in honour of the #international exhjlDition, 
the provincial mayors and a number of foreign municipal 
mj^^nates, including the lord mayor of London. The ministers 
wer rtiot invited, and the prefect of the Seine thereupon informed 
the president of the municipality that he had no right, without 
consulting the agent of the government, to offer a banquet to the 
provincial mayors ; and Ihey, with the deference which French 
officials instinctively show to the central authority, almost all 
refused the invitation to the Hotel de Ville. The municipal 
banquet was therefore abandoned, but the government gave 
one in the Tuileries gardens, at which no fewer than 22,000 mayors 
paid their respects to the chief of the state. These events showed 
that, as in the Terror, as at the coup d'etat of 1851, and as in the 
insurrection of the Commune, the French provinces were never 
disposed to follow the political lead of the capital, whether 
the opinions prevailing there were Jacobin or reactionary. 
These incidents displayed the tendency of the French democracy, 
in Paris and in the country alike, to submit to and even to en- 
courage the arbitrary working of administrative centralization. 
The elected mayors of the provincial communes, urban and 
rural, quitted themselves like well-drilled functionaries of the 
state, respectful of their hierarchical superiors, just as in the days 
when they were the nominees of the government; while the 
population of Paris, in spite of its perennial proneness to revolu- 
tion, accepted the rebuff inflicted on its chosen representatives 
without any hostile demonstration. The municipal elections 
in Paris afforded fresh proof of the unchanging political ineptitude 
of the reactionaries. The dissatisfaction of the great capital 
with the government of the Republic might, in spite of the 
reluctance of the provinces to follow the lead of Paris, have had 
grave results if skilfully organized. But the anti-republican 
groups, instead of putting forward men of high ability or reputa- 
tion to take possession of the Hotel de Ville, chose their candidates 
among the same inferior class of professional politicians as the 
Radicals and the Socialists whom they replaced on the municipal 
council. 

The beginning of a century of the common era is a purely 
artificial division of time. Yet it has often marked a turning* 
point in the history of nations. This was notably the 
France in 1800. The violent and anarchical 
opening phases of the Revolution of 1789 came to an end with 
of the the i8th century; and the dawn of the 19th was 
iotbeeu- coincident with the administrative reconstruction 
of France by Napoleon, on lines which endured with 
little modification till the end of that century, surviving seven 
revolutions of the executive power. The opening years of the 
20th century saw no similar changes in the government of the 
country. The Third Republic, which was about to attain an 
age double that reached by any other regime since the Revolution, 
continued to live on the basis of the Constitution enacted in 
1875, before it was five years old. Yet it seems not unlikely that 
historians of the future may take the date 1900 as a landmark 
between two distinct periods in the evolution of the French 
nation. 

With the close of the 19th century the Dreyfus affair came 
•practically to an end. Whatever the political and moral causes 
HeeuHe agitation which attended it, its practical result 

oithe was to strengthen the Radical and Socialist parties in 
DreyfuB theRepublic, and to reduce to unprecedented impotence 
nffain forces of reaction. This was due more to the 

maladrditness of the Reactionaries than to the virtues or the 
prescience of the extreme Left, as the imprisonment of the Jewish 
captain, which agitated and divided the nation, could not have 
been inflicted without the ardent approval of Republicans of 
all shades of opinion. But when the majority at last realized 
that a mistake had been committed, the Reactionaries, in great 
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mewurc through their own unwise policy, got the chief credit 
for it. Consequently, as the clericals formed the militant section 
of the anti-Republican parties, and as tlie Radical-Socialists 
were at that time keener in their hostility to the Church than in 
their zeal for social or economic reform, the issue of the Dreyfus 
^air brought about an anti-clerical movement, which, though 
initiated and organized by a small minority, met with nothing 
to resist it in the country, the reactionary forces being effete 
and the vast majority of the population indifferent. The main 
and absorbing feature therefore of political life in France in the 
first years of the 20th century was a campaign against the Roman 
Catholic Church, unparalleled in energy since the Revolution. 
Its most striking result was the rupture of the Concordat between 
France and the Vatican. This act was additionally important 
as being the first considerable breach made in the administrative 
structure reared by Napoleon, which had hitherto survived all 
the vicissitudes of the 19th century. Concurrently with this 
the influence of the Socialist party in French policy largely 
increased. A primary principle professed by the Socialists 
throughout Europe is pacificism, and its dissemination in France 
acted in two very difterent ways. It encouraged in the French 
people a growth of anti-military spirit, which showed some sign 
of infecting the national army, and it impelled the government 
of the Republic to be zealous in cultivating friendly relations 
with other powers. The result of the latter phase of pacificism 
was that France, under the Radical-Socialist administrations 
of the early years of the 20th century, enjoyed a measure of 
international prestige of that superficial kind which is expressed 
by the state visits of crowned heads to the chief of the executive 
power, greater than at any period since the Second Empire. 

The voting of the law which separated the Church from the 
state will probably mark a capital date in French history ; so, 
as the ecclesiastical policy of successive ministries 
filled almost entirely the interior chronicles of France 
for the first five years of the new century, it will be 
convenient to set forth in order the events which during that 
period led up to the passing of the Separation Act. 

The French legislature during the first session of the 20th 
century was chiefly occupied with the passing of the Associations 
Law. That measure, though it entirely changed the legal 
position of all associations in France, was primarily directed 
against the religious associations of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Their influence in the land, according to the anti-cloricals, had 
been proved by the Dreyfus affair to be excessive. The Jesuits 
were alleged, on their own showing, to exercise considerable 
power over the officers of the army, and in this way to have been 
largely responsible for the. blunders of the Dreyfus ease. Another 
less celebrated order, which took an active part against Dreyfus, 
the Assumptionists, had achieved notoriety by its journalistic 
enterprise, its cheap newspapers of wide circulation being re- 
markable for the violence of their attacks on the institutions 
and men of the Republic. The mutual antagonism between 
French government and religious congregations is a tradition 
which dates from the ancient monarchy and was continued by 
Napoleon 1 . long before the Third Republic adopted it in the 
legislation associated with the names of Jules Ferry and Paul 
Bert. The prime minister, under whose administration the 
20th century succeeded the 19th, was M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
who had been the colleague of Paul Bert in Gambetta’s grand 
ministcre, and in 1883 had served under Jules Ferry in his second 
ministry. He had retired from political life, though he remained 
a member of the Senate, and was making a large fortune at the 
bar, when in June 1899, at pecuniary sacrifice, he consented to 
form a ministry for the purpose of “ liquidating ” the Dreyfus 
affair. In 1900, the year after the second condemnation of 
Dreyfus and his immediate pardon by the government, M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau in a speech at Toulouse announced that 
legislation was about to be undertaken on the subject of associa- 
tions. 

At that period the hostility of the Revolution to the principle 
of associations of all kinds, civil as well as religious, was still 
enforced by the law. With the exception of certain commercial 
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of tih^ MSiums Etmhg^res^d of Saint Sulpice, were authorized 
under 19 ife 'third Reta&K(>^-their authorization dating from the 
Jlrsi; fiihpire and tne BOstoration. The Fr^res de la Doctrine 
Clrti|i 3 enne were also tecbgnized, not, however, as a religious 
cohgregation under the jurisdiction of the minister of public 
worship, but, as a teachi^ body under that of the minister of 
education. , Al! "die great historical orders, preaching, teaching 
or contemplative, were ** unauthorized ; the>’ led a precarious 
life on sufferance, liaving as corporations no civil existence, 
and bring subject to dissolution at a moment’s notice by the 
administrative authority. In .spite of this disability and of the 
decrees of 1880 directed against unauthorized monastic orders 
they had so increased under the anti-clerical Republic, that the 
religious of both sexes were more numerous in France at the 
beginning of the 20th century than at the end of the ancient 
monarchy. Moreover, in the twenty years during which un- 
authorized Orders had been supposed to be suppressed under 
the Ferry Decrees, their numbers had become six times more 
numerous than before, while it was the authorized C'ongregations 
which had diminished. The bare catalogue of the religious 
houses in the land, with the value of their properties (estimated 
by M. Waldeck -Rousseau at a milliard— £40,000,000) filled 
two White Books of two thousand pages, presented to parlia- 
ment on the 4th of December 1900. 'Ibe hostility to the Con- 
gregations was not confined to the anti-clericals. The secular 
clergy were suffering materially from the enterj)rising competition 
of their old rivals the regulars. Had the legislation for defining 
the legal situation of the religious orders been undertaken with 
the sole intention of limiting their excessive growth, such a 
measure would have been welcome to the parochial clergy. 
But they saw that the attack upon the congregations was only 
preliminary to a general attack upon the Church, in spite of the 
sincere assurances of the prime ministei, a statesman of con- 
servative temperament, that no harm would accrue to the secular 
clergy from the passing of the Associations ].aw. 

In January 1901, on the eve of the first debate in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the Associations bill, a discussion took place 
which showed that the rupture of the Concordat might 
UmBW. nearing the range of practical politics, though 
parliament was as yet unwilling to tak^ it into considera- 
tion. The archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Richard,. bad pub- 
lished a letter addressed to him by Leo XIII. deploring the 
projected legislation as being a breach of the Concordat under 
which the free exercise of the Catholic religion in France was 
assured. The Socialists argued that this letter was an intolerable 
intei^^ention on the part of the Vatican in the domestic politics 
of the Republic, and proposed that parliament should after 
voting the Associations Law proceed to separate Church and 
State. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the prime minister, calm and 
moderate, declined to take this view of the pope’s letter, and the 
rcsnlution was defeated by a majority of more than two to one. 
But another motion, proposed by a Nationalist, that the Chamber 
should declare its resolve to maintain the Concordat, was rejected 
by a small majority. Tlie discussion of the Associations bill 
was then commenced by the Chamber and went on until the 
3 ^'aster recess. Its main features when finally voted were that 
the right to associate for purposes not illicit should l)e henceforth 
free of all restrictions, though “ juridical capacity ” would be 
accorded only to such associations as were formally notified 
to the administrative authority. The law did not, however, 
accord liberty of association to religious “Congregation#,” 
none of which could be formed without a special statute, and 
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against the attaoke df the extrem an^erjoals, itU accepted 
from the latter a new clause which disqualified any member 
of an unauthorised order from leading in any schooL Thia 
was a blow at the principle of liberty of instruction^ which had 
always been supported by Liberals of the old schooli who had 
no sympathy with the pretensions of clericalism. Consequently 
this provision, though voted by a large majority, was opposed 
by the Liberals of Ihe Republican party, notably by M. Ribot^ 
who had been twice prime minister, and M. Aynard, almost the 
sole survivor of the Left Centre. It was remarked that in these, 
as in all subsequent debates on ecclesiastical questions, the ablest 
defenders of the Church were not found among the clericals, 
but among the Liberals, whose primary doctrine was that of 
tolerance, which they believed ought to be applied to the exercise 
of the religion nominally professed by a large majority of the 
nation. Few of the ardent professors of that religion gave 
effective aid to the (Imrch during that period of crisis. M. de 
Mun still used his eloquence in its defence, but the brilliai\t 
Catholic orator liad enlert d his sixtieth year with health impaired, 
and among the young reactionary members there was not one 
who displayed any talent. At the other end of the Cbambcr 
M. Viviaiii, a Socialist member for Paris, made an eloquent 
speech. As was anlicipale.d the bill received no serious opposi- 
tion in the Senate. 'J’hough not in sympathy with the attacks 
of the Socialists in the Chaml>er on property, the Upper House 
had as a whole no objection to their attacks on the ("hurch, and 
had become a more persistently anli-dcrical body than the 
Chamber of Deputies. The bill was therefore passed witliuut 
any serious amendments, even those which were moved for the 
purpose of affirming the principle of liberty of education being 
supported by very few Republican senators. In the debates 
.some of the utterances of the prime minister were important,- 
On the proposal of M. Rambaud, a professor who was minister 
of education in the Mriine cabinet of 189O, that religiou.s associa- 
tions should be authorized by decree and not by law, M. Waldcck* 
Rous.seau said that inasmuch as vows of poverty and celibacy 
were illegal, nothing but a law would suffice to give legality 
to any a.s.sociation in which such vows were imposed on the 
members. It was thus laid down by the responsible author 
of the law that the tliird clause, providing that any asg^ociation 
founded for an illicit cause was null, applied to rdigious com- 
munities. On the other hand tlie prime minister jn another 
speech repudiated the suggestion that the proposed law was 
aimed against any form of religion. He argued that the religious 
orders, far from being essential to the existence of the Church, 
were a hindrance to the work of the parochial clerg}’, and that 
inasmuch as tlie religious orders were organizations independent 
of the State they were by their nature and influence u danger to 
the State. Consequently their regulation had become necessary 
in the interests both of Church and State. The general suppres- 
sion of religious congregations, the prime minister said, was not 
contemplated ; the case of each one would be decided on its® 
merits, and he had no doubt that parliament would favourably 
consider the authorization of those whose aim was W alleviate 
misery at home or to extend French influence abroad. The 
tenor of M. Waldeck-Rousseau ’s speech was eminently Con- 
cordut()^>^ One of his chief arguments against tlie Teligious 
orders was that they were not mentioned in the Concordat, and 
that their unregulated existence prejudiced interests of the 
Cbncordatory clergy. The speech was therefore an oflkial 
declaration in favour of the maintenance of the relations f^tween 
Church and State. That being so, it is important to notice that 
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* Tba ScknaHsCs, cbcceM in &air ahti-^ci^l capadity> due tO' take ^phuceia the spit^ of theftrettmonths of tlittt^ 
were more aetive outside parlkment than within. Early in the year were chiefly bdonpied by pi^iitknans in: preparing; for 
year some formidable strikes took place. At Montceau^es-Mines though none of them gaive any sign of being awar^ that the' 
m Burgundy^ where ]ab 9 br demonstrations had often been legislation to be effected by the new Chamber wonU be the* 
violent, a new feature of a strike was the formation of a trade- most important which any parliaiment had undertaken under th» 
union by the non-striker s, who called their organization “ the (Constitution of 1875. At the end erf the recess the prime m!ioi$ter 
yellow trade-union ” (le syndicat jaunt) in opposition to the red in a speech at Saint Etienne, the capital of the l^ire, of whiieh 
trade-union of the strikers, who adopted the revolutionary department he was senator, passed in review the work of his 
flag and were supported by the Socialist press. At the same ministry. With regard to the future, on the eve of the election 
time the dock-lalx)urers at Marseilles went out on strike, by the which was to return the Chamber destined to disestablish the 
orders of an international trade-union in that port, as a protest Church, he assured the secular clergy that they must not consider 
against the dismissal of a certain number of foreigners. The the legislation of the last session as menacing them : far from 
number of strikes in France had increased considerably under that, the recent law, directed primarily against those monastic 
the Waldeck-Rousseau government. Its opponents attributed orders which were anti-Rcpublican associations, owning political 
this to the presence in the cabinet of M. Millcrand, who had been journals and organizing electioneering funds (whose members 
ranked as a Socialist. On the other hand, the revolutionary he described as “ moines ligueurs et moines dkffaires ”), would 
Socialists excommunicated the minister of commerce for having be a guarantee of the Republic’s protection of the parochial 
joined a “ bourgeois government ” and retired from the general clergy. The presence of his colleague, M. Millerand, on this 
congress of the .Socialist party at Lyons, where MM. Briand and occasion sljowcd that M. Waldeck-Rousseau did not intend to 
Viviani, them.selves future mini.sters, persuaded the majority separate himself from the Rocliral-Socialist group which had 
not to go so far. The federal fommittcc of miners projected a .supported bis government ; and the next day the Socialist 
general strike in all the French coal -fields, and to that end minister of commerce, at Firminy, a mining centre- in the same 
organized a referendum. But of 125,000 miners in.scribed on departmcul, made a speech deprecating the pursuit of unpractical 
their lists nearly 70,000 abstained from voting, and although social ideals, which might have been a version of Gambetta’s 
the general strike was voted in October by a majority of ;^4,ooo, famous discourse on oi^portunism edited by an economist of the 
it was not put into effect. Another movement favoured by tlic school of L(!^on Say. 'I'he Waldeck-Rousseau programme for 
Socialists was that of anti-militarism. M. llm*^, a professor the elections seemed therefore to be an implied promise of a 
at the lyc^e of Sens, had written, in a local journal, the rioupioti iru-dcratc opportunist policy which would strengthen and unite 
de VYmne, on the occasion of tlic deparLure of the consiTipts the Republic by conciliating all sections of its supporters^ 
for their regiments, some articles outraging the French flag. When parliament met, M. Delcasse, minister for foreign affairs. 
He was prosecaitcd and acquitted at the assizes at Auxerre in on a proposd to suppress the Embassy to the Vatican, declared 
November, a number of his colleagues in the teaching profession that even if the Concordat were ever revoked it would still be 
coming forward to testify that they shared his \'iews. The local necessary for France to maintain diplomatic relations with the 
cduaitional authoriW, the academic council of Dijon, however, Holy See. On the other hand, the ministry voted, against the 
dismissed M. Herve from his official functions, and its sentence moderate Republicans, for an abstract resolution, proposed 
was confirmed by the superior council of public education to by M. Brisson, in favour of the abrogation of the Loi Falloux of 
which he had apjxialed. Thereupon the Socialists in the Chamber, 1^50, which law, by abolishing the monopoly of the “ university,” 
under the lead of M. Viviani, violently attacked the Government had established the principle of liberty of education. Another 
shortly before the prorogation at the end of the year. M. abstract resolution, supported by the government, which 
Leygues, the minister of education, defended the policy of his subsequently become law, was voted in favour of the reduction 
department with equal vigour, declaring that if a professor in the of the terms of compulsory military service from three years to 
university ” claimed the right of publishing unpatriotic and two, 
anti-military opinions he could exercise it only on the condition The general elections took place on the 27th of April 1902^ 
of giving up his employment under goveniineut — a thesis wliich with the second ballots on the nth of May, and were favourable 
was supported by the entire Chamber with the exception of the to the ministry, 321 of its avowed supporters being pes/ifiw- 
Socialists. 'Fhis manifestation of anti-military spirit, though returned and 268 members of the Opposition, including 
not widespread, was the more striking as il fr llowcd close upon 140 “ Progressist ” Republicans, many of whom were ^atawok* 
a second visit of the empeior and empress of Russia to Prance, deputies whose opinions differed little from those of "®“^***"* 
which took place in Septemlier iqoi and was of a militaiy rather M. Waldeck-Rousseau. In Paris the government lust a few seats 
than of a popular character. I’he Russian sovereigns did not which were won by the Nationalist group of reactionaries, 
come to Paris. After a naval display at Dunkirk, where they 'I’he chief surprise of the elections was the announcement made 
landed, they were the piests of President Loubet at CompiOgne, by M. Waldeck-Rousseau on the zoth of May, while the president 
concluded their visit by attending a review near Reims of of the Republic was in Russia on a visit to the tsar, of his 
the troops whiih had taken part in the Eastern manoeuvres, intention to resign office. No one but the prime minister’s 
Compared with the welcome given by the French population intimates knew that his- shattered health was tlie true cause of 
to the emperor and empress in t8o 6 their reception on this his resignation, which was attributed to the unwillingness of an 
occasion ^as not enthusiastic. By not visiting Paris they seemed essentially moderate man to be tlic leader of an advanced party 
to wish to avoid cemtact with the people, who w-ere ])er- and the instrument of an immoderate policy. His retirement 
suaded by a section of the press that the motive of the imperial from public life at this cris.s was the most important event of 
journey to Franck was financial. The Socialists jOpenly repudi- its kind since the death of his old master Gambetta. He had 
ated the Russian alliance, and one of them, the mayor of Lille, learned opportunist statesmanship in* the short-lived ^and 
who refused to decorate his municipnl buildings wlten the minisiere and in the long-lived Ferry administration » f 1883- 
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1685, which he had becwnc an inactive politician in the 
Senate^ while makii^ a large fortune at the Imr. In spite of 
having eschewed politics he had been ranked in the public ihind 
with Gambetta and Jules Ferry as one of the small number of 
politicians of the Republic who had risen high above mediocrity. 
While he had none of the magnetic exuberance which furthered 
the popularity of Gambetta, his cold inexpansiveness had not 
made him unpopular as was his other chief, Jules Ferry. Indeed, 
his unemotional coldness was one of the elements of the power 
with which he dominated parliament ; and being regarded by the 
nation os the strong man whom France is always looking for, 
he was the first prime minister of the Republic whose name was 
made a rallying cry at a general election. Yet the country gave 
him a majority only for it to be handed over to other politicians 
to use in a manner which he had not contemplated. On the 3rd 
of June 1902 he formally resigned office, his ministry having 
lasted for three years, all but a few days, a longer duration than 
that of any otlier under the Third Republic. 

M. Loui^t called upon M. L6on Bourgeois, who had already 
been prime minister under M. Felix Faurc, to form a ministry, 
but he had been nominated president of the new 
Chamber. The president of the Republic then offered 
mMMter. post to M. Brisson, who had been twice prime 
minister in 1885 and 1898, but he also refused. A 
third member of the Radical party was then sent for, M. Emile 
Combes, and he accepted. The senator of the Charente InTerieure, 
In his one short term of office in the Bourgeois ministry, had made 
no mark. But he had attained a minor prominence in the debates 
of the Senate by his ardent anti-clericalism. He had been 
educated as a seminarist and had taken minor orders, without 
proceeding to the priesthood, and had subsequently practised 
as a country doctor before entering parliament. M. Combes 
retained two of the most important members of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau cabinet, M. Delcasse, who had been at the foreign 
office for four years, and General Andre, who had become war 
minister in 1900 on the resignation of General de Galliffet. 
General Andre was an ardent Dreyfusard, strongly opposed to 
clerical and reactionary influences in the army. Among the 
new ministers was M. Rouvicr, a colleague of Gambetta in the 
grand ministere and prime minister in 1887, whose participation in 
the Panama affair had caused his retirement from official life. 
Being a moderate opportunist and reputed the ablest financier 
among French politicians, his return to the ministry of finance 
reassured those who feared the fiscal experiments of an adminis- 
tration supported by the Socialists. The nomination as minister 
of marine of M. Camille Pelletan (the son of Eugene Pelletan, 
a notable adversary of the Second Empire), who had been a 
Radical-Socialist deputy since 1881, though new to office, was 
less reassuring. M. Combes reserved for himself the departments 
of the interior and public worship, meaning that the centralized 
administration of France should be in his own hands while he 
was keeping watch over the Church. But in spite of the prime 
mmister’s extreme anti-clericalism there was no hint .made in 
his ministerial declaration, on the loth of June 1902,- on taking 
office that there would be any question of the nbw Chamber 
dealing with the Concordat or with the relations of Church and 
state. M. Combes, however, warned the secular clergy not to 
make common cause with the religious orders, against which 
he soon began vigorous action. Before the end of J une he directed 
the Pr^fets of the departments to brii^ political pressure to 
bear on all branches of the public service, and he obtained a 
presidential decree closing a hundred and twenty-five schools, 
which had been recently opened in buildings belonging to private 
individuals, on the ground that they were conducted by members 
of religious associations and that this brought the schools under 
the law of 1901. Such action seemed to be opposed to M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s interpretation of the law ; but the Chamber 
having supported M. Combes he ordered in July the closing of 
2500 schools, conducted by members of religious orders, for which 
authorization had not been requested. This again seemed 
contrary to the assurances of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and it called 
forth vain protests in the name of liberty from Radicals of the 


old school, such as M. Goblet, prime minister in x886, and from 
Liberal Protestants, such as M. Gabriel Monod. The execution 
of^the decrees closing the schools of the religious orders caused 
some violent agitation in the provinces during the parliamentary 
recess. But the majority of the departmental councils, at their 
meetings in Aigust, passed resolutions in favour of the govern- 
mental policy, and a movement led by certain Nationffllsts, 
including M. Drumont, editor of the anti-semitic Libre Parole^ 
and M. Francois Coppee, the Academician, to found a league 
having similar aims to those of the “ passive resisters in our 
country, was a complete failure. On the reassembling of jfSrlia- 
ment, both houses passed votes of confidence in the ministry and 
also an act supplementary to the Associations Law penalizing 
the opening of schools by members of^cligious orders. 

In spite of the ardour of parliamentary discussions the French 
public was less moved in 1902 by the anti-clerical action of the 
government than by a vulgar case of swindling known 
as the “ Humbert affair.” The wife of a former deputy az/iJr.* 
for Seine-et-Marne, who was the son of M. Gustave 
Humbert, minister of justice in 1882, had for mlany years main- 
tained a luxurious establishment, which included a political 
salon, on the strength of her assertion that she and her family had 
inherited several millions sterling from one Crawford an English- 
man. Her story being believed by certain bankers she had been 
enabled to bonow colossal sums on the legend, and had almost 
married her daughter as a great heiress to a Moderate Republican 
deputy who held a conspicuous position in the Chaml^er. The 
flight of the Humberts, the exposure of the fraud and their arrest 
in Spain excited the French nation more deeply than the relative 
qualities of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and M. Combes or the woes 
of the religious orders. A by-election to the Senate in the spring 
of 1902 merits notice as it brought back to parliament M. 
Clemenceau, who had lived in comparative retirement since 
1893 when he lost his seat as deputy for Draguignan, owing to a 
series of unusually bitter attacks made against him by his political 
enemies. He had devoted his years of retirement to journalism, 
tiiking a leading part in the Dreyfus affair on the side of the 
accused. His election as senator for the Var, where he had 
formerly been deputy, was an event of importance unanticipated 
at the time. 

The year 1903 saw in progress a momentous development 
of the anti-clerical movement in France, though little trace of 
this is found in the statute-book. The chief act of 
parliament of that year was one which interested 
population much more than any law affecting tht ofovemaat. 
Church. This was an act regulating the privileges 
of the bouilleurs de criiy the peasant proprietors who, permitted 
to distil from their produce an annual quantity of alcohol sup- 
posed to be sufficient for their domestic needs, in practice fabri- 
cated and sold so large an amount as to prejudice gravely the 
inland revenue. As there were a million of these illicit distillers 
in the land they formed a powerful element in the electorate. 
The crowded and excited debates affecting their interests, in 
which Radicals and Royalists of the rural districts made common 
cause against Socialists and Clericals of the towns, were in 
striking contrast with the less animated discussions concerning 
the Church. The prime minister, an anti-clerical zealot, bitterly 
hostile to the Church of which he had beep a minister, took 
advantage of the relative indifference of parliament and of the 
nation in matters ecclesiastical. The success of M. Combes in 
his campaign against the Church was an example of what energy 
and pertinacity can do. There was no great wave of popular 
feeling on the question, no mandate given to the deputies at thfe 
general election or asked for by them. Neither was M. Combes 
a popular leader or a man of genius. He was ratkcr a trained 
politician, with a fixed idea, who knew how to utilize to his ends 
the ability and organization of the extreme anti-clerical element 
in the Chamber, and the weakness of the extreme clerical 
party. The majority of the Chamber did not share the prime 
minister’s animosity towards the Church, for which at the same 
time it had not the least enthusiasm, and under the concordatory 
lead of M. Waldeck-Rousseau it would have been content to 
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curb clerical pretensions without having recourse to extreme 
measures of repression. It was, ho\^ever, equally content fto 
foUpw the less tolerant guidance of M. Combes. Thus, early 
in the session of 1903 it approved of his circular forbidding the 
priests of Brittany to make use of the Breton language in their 
religjous instruction under pain of losing their salaries. It like- 
wise followed him on the 26th of January when he declined to 
accept, as being premature and unpractical, a Socialist resolution 
in favour of suppressing the budget of public worship, though 
the^ajority was indeed differently composed on those two 
occasions. In the Senate on the 29th of January M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau indicated what his poli^ would have been had he 
retained office, by severely criticizing his successor’s method of 
applying the Associations Law. Instead of asking parliament 
to judge on its merits each several demand for authorization 
made by a congregation, the government had divided the re- 
ligious orders into two chief categories, teaching orders and 
preaching orders, and had recommended that all should be 
suppressed by a general refusal of authorization. The Grande 
Chartreuse was put into a category by itself as a trading associa- 
tion and was dissolved ; but Lourdes, which with its crowds 
of pilgrims enriched the Pyrenean region and the railway com- 
panies serving it, was spared for electioneering reasons. A 
dispute arose between the government and the Vatican on the 
nomination of bishops to vacant sees. The Vatican insisted on 
the words nobis nominavit ” in the papal bulls instituting the 
bishops nominated by the chief of the executive in France under 
the Concordat. M. Combes objected to the pronoun, and main- 
tained that the complete nomination belonged to the French 
governmerit, the Holy See having no choice in the matter, but 
only the power of canonical institution. This produced a dead- 
lock, with the consequence that no more bishops were ever again 
appointed under the Concordat, which both before and after' the 
Faster recess M. Combes now threatened to repudiate. These 
menaces derived an increased importance from the failing health 
of the pope. Leo XIII. had attained the great age of ninety- 
three, and on the choice of his successor grave issues depended. 
He died on the 20th of July 1903. The conclave indicated as 
his successor his secretory of state. Cardinal Rampolla, an able 
exponent of the late pope’s diplomatic methods and also a warm 
friend of France. It was said to be the latter quality which 
induced Austria to exercise its ancient power of veto on the choice 
of a conclave, and finally Cardinal Sarto, patriarch of Venice, 
a pious prelate inexperienced in diplomacy, was elected and took 
the title of Pius X. In September the inauguration of a statue of 
Renan at Treguier, his birthplace, was made the occasion of an 
anti-clerical demonstration in Catholic and reactionary Brittany, 
at which the prime minister made a militant speech in the name 
of the freethinkers of France, though Renan was a Voltairian 
aristocrat who disliked the aims and methods of modern Radical- 
Socialists. In the course of his speech M. Combes pointed out 
that the anti-clerical policy of the government had not caused 
the Republic to lose prestige in the eyes of the monarchies of 
Kurope, which were then showing it unprecedented attentions. 
This assertion was true, and had reference to the visit of the king 
of England to the president of the Republic in May and the 
projected visit of the king of Italy. That of Edward VII., 
which was the first state visit of a British sovereign to France 
for nearly fifty years, was returned by President Loubet in July, 
and was welcomed by all parties, excepting some of the re- 
actionaries. M. Millevoye, a Nationalist deputy for Paris, in 
tke Patrie counselled the Parisians to remember Fashoda, the 
Transvaal War, and the attitude of the English in the Dreyfus 
affair, and to greet the British monarch with cries of Vivent Us 
Boers'^ M. DcroulMe, the most interesting member of the 
Nationalist party, wrote from his exile at Saint-S^bastien 
protesting -against the folly of this proceeding, which merits to 
be put on record as an example of the incorrigible ineptitude 
of the reactionarigs in France. The incident served only to 
prove their complete lack of influence on popular feeling, while 
it damaged the cause of the Church at a most critical moment 
by showing that the only persons in France willing to insult a 


friendly monarch who was the guest of the nation, belonged 
to the clerical party. Of royal visits that of the king of Italy 
was the more important in its immediate effects on the history 
of France, w will be seen in the narration of the events of 1904. 

The session of 1 904 began with the election of a new president 
of the Chamber, on the retirement of M. Bourgeois. The choice 
fell on M. Henri Brisson, an old Radical, but not a Socialist, 
who had held that post in 1881 and had subsequently filled it 
on ten occasions, the election to the office being annual. The 
narrow majority he obtained over M. Paul Bertrand, a little- 
known moderate Republican, by secret ballot, followed by the 
defeat of M. Jaur6s, the Socialist leader, for one of the vice- 
presidential chairs, showed that one half of the Chamber was of 
moderate tendency. But, as events proved, the Moderates 
lacked energy and leadership, so the influence of the Radical 
prime minister prevailed. In a debate on the 22nd of January 
on the expulsion of an Alsatian priest of French birth from a 
rrench frontier department by the French police, M. Ribot, 
who set an example of activity to younger men of the moderate 
groups, reproached M. Combes with reducing all questions in 
which the French nation was interested to the single one of anti- 
clericalism, and the prime minister retorted that it was solely 
for that pu^ose that he took office. In pursuance of this policy 
a bill was introduced, and was passed by the Chamber before 
Easter, interdicting from teaching all members of religious 
orders, authorized or not authorized. Among other results this 
law, which the Senate passed in the summer, swept out of exist- 
^cc the schools of the Fr^res de la Doctrine Chr6tienne (Christian 
Brothers) and closed in all 2400 schools before the end of the 
year. 

This drastic act of anti-clerical policy, which was a total 
repudiation by parliament of the principle of liberty of education, 
should have warned the authorities of the Church of the relentless 
attitude of the government. The most superficial observation 
ought to have shown them that the indifference of the nation 
would permit the prime minister to go to any length, and common 
prudence should have prevented them from affording him any 
pretext for more damaging measures. The President of the- 
Republic accepted an invitation to return the visit of the king 
of Italy. When it was submitted to the Chamber on March 
25th, 1904, a reactionary deputy moved the rejection of the vote 
for the expenses of the journey on the ground that the chief 
of the French executive ought not to visit the representative 
of the dynasty which had plundered the papacy. The amend- 
ment was rejected by a majority of 502 votes to 12, which showed 
that at a time of bitter controversy on ecclesiastical questions 
French opinion was unanimous in approving the visit of the 
president of the Republic to Rome as the guest of the king of 
Italy. Nothing could be more gratifying to the entire French 
nation, both on racial and on traditional grounds, than such a 
testimony of a complete revival of friendship with Italy, of late 
years obscured by the Triple Alliance. Yet the Holy See saw 
fit to advance pretensions inevitably certain to serve the ends 
of the extreme anti-clericals, whose most intolerant acts at that 
moment, such as the removal of the crucifixes from the law- 
courts, were followed by new electoral successes. Thus the 
reactionary majority on the Paris municipal council was dis- 
placed by the Radical-Socialists on the ist of May, the day that 
M. Loubet returned from his visit to Rome. On the i6th of 
May M. Jaur^s’ Socialist organ, UHumanitCt published the text 
of a protest, addressed by the pope to the powers having diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, against the visit of the president 
of the Republic to the King of Italy. This document, dated 
the 28th of April, was offensive in tone both to France and to 
Italy. It intimated that while Catholic sovereigns refrained 
from visiting the person who, contrary to right, exercised civil 
sovereignty in Rome, that “ duty ” was even more “ imperious ” 
for the ruler of France by reason of the ** privileges ** enjoyed 
by that countr}' from the Concordat ; that the journey of M. 
Loubet to ‘‘ pay homage ” within thd pontifical see to that 
person was an insult to the sovereign pontiff ; and that only for 
reasons of special gravity was the nuncio permitted to remain 
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in Paris. The publication of this document caused some jo^ 
among the extreme clericals^ but this was nothing to the exulta- 
tion of the extreme and^iericals^ who saw that the prudent 
diplomacy of Leo XIIL, which had risen superior to many a 
provocation of the Frendi government, was succeeded by a 
papal policy which would facilitate their designs in a manner 
amhoped for. Moderate men were dismayed, seeing 
the Concordat was now in instant danger ; but 
the majority of the French nation remained entirely 
indifierent to its fate. Witliin a week France took 
the iiutiative by recalling the amlxissador to the Vatican, 
M. Nisard, leaving a third-secretary in charge. In the debate 
in the Chamber upon the incident, the foreign minister, M. 
]-)elcass^, said tliat the ambassador was recalled, not because 
the Vatican had protested against the visit of the pre.sident 
to the king of Italy, but because it had communicated this 
y^rotest, in terms offensive to France, to foreign powers. The 
Chamber on the 27th of May approved the recall of tlie ambassador 
by the large majority of 420 to 90. By a much smaller majority 
it rejected a Socialist motion that the Nuncio should be given liis 
passports. The action of the Holy See was not actually an 
infringement of the Concordat ; so tlie government, satisfied 
with the effect produced on public opinion, which was now 
quite prepared for a rupture with the Vatican, was willing 
to wait for a new pretext, which was not long in coming. Two 
bishops, Mgr. Geay of Laval and Mgr. Le Nordez of Dijon, were 
on bad terms with the clerical reactionaries in their dioceses. 
The friends of the prelates, including some of their episcopal 
bretliren, thought that their chief offence was their loyalty to the 
Kcpublic, and it was an unfortunate coincidence that these 
bishops, subjected to proceedings which had been unknown under 
the long pontificate of Leo XIIL, should liavc been two who 
l\ad incurred the animosity of anti-republicans. Their enemies 
accused Mgr. Gcay of immorality and Mgr. Le Nordez of being 
in league with the freemasons. The bishop of Laval was 
summoned by the Holy Office, without any communication 
with the French government, to resign his see, and he submitted 
the citation forthwith to the minister of public worship. The 
French charge d’affaires at the Vatican was instructed to protest 
against this grave infringement of an article of the Concordat, 
and, soon after, against another violation of the Concordat 
committed by the Nuncio, who had written to the bishop of 
Dijon ordering him to suspend his ordinations, the Nuncio 
being limited, like all other ambassadors, to communicating 
the instructions of his government through the intermediary 
of the minister for foreign affairs. The Vatican declined to 
give any satisfaction to the French government and summoned 
the two bishops to Rome under pain of suspension. So the 
French charg^ d’affaires was directed to leave Rome, after havii^ 
informed the Holy See that the government of the Republic 
considered that the mission of the apostolic N\incio in Paris w'us 
terminated. Thus came to an end on the 30th of ‘July 1904 
the diplomatic relations which under the Concordat had subsisted 
between France and the Vatican for more than a hvjpdred years. 

Twelve days later M. Waldeck-Rousseau died, having lived 
just long enough to see this unanticipated result of ‘his policy. 
It was said tl\at his resolve to regulate the religious associations 
arose from his feeling tliat whatever injustice had been com- 
mitted in the Dreyfus case had been aggravated by the action of 
certain unauthorized orders. However that may be, his own 
utterances showed that he believed that his policy was one of 
finality. But he Imd not reckoned that his legislation, which 
needed hands as calm and impartial as his own to apply it, 
would be used in a manner he had not contemplated by sectarian 
politicians who would be further aided by the self-destructive 
policy of tile highest authorities of the Church. When parlia- 
ment assembled for the autumn session a general feeling was 
expressed, by moderate politicians as well as by supporters of 
the Combes ministry, that disestablishment was inevitable. The 
prime minister said that he had been long in favour of ii, tliohgh 
the previous year he had intimated to M. Nisard, ambassador 
to V^tioan, that he had not a majority k parliament to vote 


it But the pap^ and the dergy had since done everything 
to (j^iange that situation. <The Chamber did not move in the 
matter beyond appointing a committee to consider the geneml 
question, to which M. Cmbes submitted in his own name*a 
bill for the separation of the churches from the State. 

Duri^ tlic last three montlis of 1904 public opinion was 
diverted to tlie cognate qi^estion of the existence of masonic 
delation* in the army. M. Guyot de Villeneuve, 
Nationalist deputy for Saint Denis, who had been ottioe 
dismissed from the army by General de Galliffet in 
connexion w'ith tlie Dreyfus affair, brought before the 
Chamlier a collection of documents which, it seemed, had been 
abstracted from the Grand Orient of France, the headquarters 
of French freemasom*)', by ail official of fiiat order. These papers 
showed that an elaborate system of espionage and delation 
had been organized by the weemasons throughout France for 
the purpose of obtaining information as to the political opinions 
and religious practices of the officers of the army, and tliat this 
system was worked with the connivance of certain officials 
of the ministry of w-ar. Its aim appeared to be to ascertain if 
officers went to mass or sent their children to convent schools 
or in any way were in sympathy with the Roman Catholic 
religion, the name.s of officers so secretly denounced being placed 
on a black-list at the War Office, whereby they were di.squalified 
for promotion. There was no doubt about the authenticity of 
the documents or of the facts which they revealed. Radical 
ex-ministers joined with moderate Republicans and reactionaries 
in denouncing the system. Anti-clerical deputies declared 
that it was no use to cleanse the war office of the influence of the 
Jesuits, which was alleged to liave prevailed there, if it were to 
i)C replaced by another occult power, more demoralizing because 
more widespread. Only the Socialists and a few of the Radical- 
Socialists in the Chamber supported the action of the freemasons. 
General Andre, minister of war, was so clearly implicated, with 
the evident approval of the prime minister, that a revulsion 
of feeling against the policy of the anti-clerical cabinet began to 
operate in the Chamber. Had the opposition been wisely guided 
there can l)e little doubt that a moderate ministry would 
have been called to office and the liistor}" of the Church in France 
might have been clianged. But the reactionaries, with their 
accustomed folly, played into the hands of their adversaries. 
The minister of war had made a speech which produced a bad 
impression. As he stepped down from the tribune he was 
struck in the face by a Nationalist deputy for Paris, a much 
younger man tlian he. The cowardly assault did not save the 
minister, who was loo deeply compromised in the delation scandal. 
But it saved the anti-clerical parly, by rallying a number of 
waverers who, until this exhibition of reactionary poKry, were 
prepared to go over to the Moderates, from the “ bloc,” as the 
ministerial majority W'as called. The Nationalist deputy was 
committed to the assizes on the technical charge of assaulting a 
functionary while performing his official duties. Towards the 
end of the year, on the eve of liis trial, he met with a violent 
death, and the circumstances w^hich led to it, when made 
public, showed that this champion of the Church was a man 
of low morality. General Andr^ had previously resigned and 
was succeeded as minister of war by M. Berteaux, a wealthy 
stock-broker and a Socialist. 

The Combes cabinet could not survive the delation scandal, 
in spite of the resignation of the minister of war and the in- 
eptitude of the opposition. On the 8th of January 
1905, two days before parliament met, an election took 0/ the 
place in Paris to fill the vacancy caused by the death Combt^ 
of the Nationalist deputy who had assaulted General 
Andre. The circumstances of his death, at that time partially 
revealed, did not deter the electors from choosing by a large 
majority a representative of the same party. Admiral Bicnaim6, 
who the previous year had been removed for political reasons 
from the post of maritime prefect at Toulon, by M. Camille 
Pelletan, minister of marine. A more serious check to the Combes 
ministry was given by the refusal of the Chamber to rc-elect as 
president M. Brisson, who was defeated by a majority of twenty- 
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finr« \yy IL Doiuner, ex-Goyemor-General of Indo-China, wdio, 
though had entered politics os a Rlkdical^ was now supported 
hy^ the antHrepublican reactionaries as well as by the moderate 
Republicans. A violent debate arose on the question of expelling 
from the Legion of Honour certain members that order, 
inil^ding a general officer, who had been involved in the delation 
scandal. M. Jaur^s, the eloquent Socialist deputy for Albi, who 
played the part of imminence grise to M. Combes in Ifis anti- 
clerical campaign, observed that the party which was now 
demanding the purification of the order had been in no hurry 
to expel from it Esterliazy long after his crimes had been proved 
in connexion with the Idreyfus case. The debate was inconclusive, 
and the government on^the 14th of January obtained a vote 
of confidence by a majority of six. But M. Combes, whose 
animosity towards the church was keener than his love of office, 
saw that his ministry would be constantly liable to be put in a 
minority, and that thus the consideration of separation might 
be postponed until after the general elections of 1906. So 
he announced his resignation in an unprecedented manifesto 
addressed to the president of the Republic on the i8tli January. 

M. Rouvier, minister of finance in the outgoing government, 
was called upon for the second time in his career to form a ministry. 

A moderate opportunist himself, he intended to form 
%ouvi§r ^ coalition cabinet in which all groups of Republicans, 
aiMatry, from the Centre to the extreme Left, would be repre- 
sented. But he failed, and the ministry of the 24th 
of January IQ05 contained no members of the Republican opposi- 
tion which had combated M. Combes. The prime minister 
retained the portfolio of finance ; M. Delcasse remained at the 
foreign office, which he had directed since 1898, and M. Berteaux 
at the war office ; M. Etienne, member for Oran, went to the 
ministry of the interior ; another Algerian deputy, M. Thomson, 
succeeded M. Camille Pelletan at the ministry of marine, wdiich 
department was said to have fallen into inefficiency ; public 
worship was separated from the department of the interior 
and joined with that of education under M. Bienvenu-Martin, 
Radical-Socialist deputy for Auxerre, who was new to official 
life. Although M. Rouvier, as befitted a politician of the school 
of Waldeck -Rousseau, disliked the separation of Uie churches 
from the state, he accepted that policy as inevitable. After the 
action of the Vatican in 1904, which h^ produced the rupture of 
diplomatic relations with France, many moderates who had been 
persistent in their opposition to the Combes ministry, and even 
certain Nationalists, accepted the principle of separation, but 
urged that it should be effected on Jibcral terms. So on the 27th 
of January, after the minister of educatwn and public worship 
had announced tliat the government intended U) fntroduce a 
separation bill, a vote of confidence was obtained by a majority 
of 373 to 99, half of the majority being opponents of the Combes 
ministry of various Republican and reactionary groups, while 
the minority was composed of 84 Radicals and Socialists and 
only 15 reactionaries. 

On the 21st of March the debates on the separation of the 
churches from the state began. A commission had been appointed 
in 1904 to examine the subject. Its reporter was M. 
SeLra- Aristide Briand, Socialist member for Saint Etienne. 
tioaLaw, According to Frerich parliamentary procedure, the 
reporter of a commission, directed to draw up a great 
scheme of legislation, can make himself a more important person 
in conducting it through a house of legislature than the minister 
in charge of the bill. This is what M. Briand succeeded in doing. 

produced with rapidity a “ report on the whole question, 
in which he traced with superficial haste the history of the Church 
in France from the baptism of Clovis, and upon this drafted a 
bill which was ^accepted by the government. He thus at one 
bound came from obscurity into the front rank of politicians, 
and in devising a revolutionary measure learned a lesson of 
moderate statesmanship. In conducting the debates he took 
the line of throwing the responsibility for the rupture of the 
Concordat on the pope. The leadership of the Opposition fell 
on M. Ribot, who had been twice prime minister of the Republic 
and was not a practising Catholic, He recognized that separation 


had become inevitable, but argned that it could be accomplished 
as a permanent act only in concert with the Holy See. The 
clerical patty in the Chamber did little in defence of the Church. 
The abb^s Lemire and Gayraud, the only ecclesiastics in parlia- 
ment, spoke with moderation, and M. Groussau, a Catholic 
jurist, attacked the measure with less temperate zeal ; but the 
best serious defence of the interests of the Church came from the 
Republican centre. Few amendments from the extreme Left 
were acc^ted \yy M. Briand, whose general tone was moderate 
and not illiberal. One feature of the debates was the reluctance 
of the prime minister to take part in them, even when financial 
clauses vrere discussed in which his own office was particularly 
concerned. I'he bill finally passed the Chamber on the 3rd of 
July by 341 votes against 233, the majority containing a certain . 
number of conservative Republicans and Nationalists. At the 
end the Radical -Socialists manifested considerable discontent 
at the liberal tendencies of M. Briand, and declared that the 
measure as it left the Chamber could be considered only pro- 
visional. In the Senate it underwent no amendment whatever, 
not a single word being altered. The prime minister, M. Rouvier, 
never once opened his lips during the lengthy debates, in the 
course of which M. Cl 'menceau, as a philosophical Radical w'ho 
voted for the bill, criticized it as too concordatorj^, while M. 
Mdline, as a moderate Republican, who voted against it, pre- 
dicted that it would create such a state of things as would 
necessitate new negotiations with Rome a ftw years later. It 
was finally passed by a majority of 181 to 102, the complete 
number of senators being 300, and three days later, on the 9th 
of December 1905, it was promulgated as law by the president 
of the Republic. 

The main features of the act were as follows. The first clauses 
guaranteed lilierty of conscience and the free practice of public 
worship, and declared that henceforth the Republic neither 
recognized nor remunerated any form of religion, except in the 
case of chaplains to public schools, hospitals and prisons. It 
provided that after inventories had been taken of tne real and 
personal property in the hands of religious bodies, hitherto 
remunerated by the state, to ascertain whether such property 
belonged to the state, the department, or the commune, all such 
property should be transferred to associations of public worship 
{associations culluelles) established in each commune in accordance 
with the rules of the religion which they represented, for the pur- 
pose of carr)ung on the practices of that religion. As the Vatican 
subsequently refused to permit Catholics to take part in these 
associations, the important clauses relating to their organization 
and powers became a dead letter, except in the case of the Pro- 
testant and Jewish associations, which affected only a minute 
proportion of the religious establishments under the act. Nothing, 
therefore, need be said about them except that the chief discus- 
sions in the Cliambcr took place with regard to their constitution, 
which was so amended, contrary^ to the wishes of the extreme 
anti-clericals, that many moderate critics of the original bill 
thought that thereby the regular practice of the Catholic re- 
ligion, under episcopal control, liad been safeguarded. A system 
of pensions for ministers of religion hitherto paid by the state was 
provided, according to the age and the length of service of the 
ecclesiastics interested, while in small communes of under a 
thousand inhabitants the clergy were to receive in any case their 
full pay for eight years. The bishops’ palaces were to be left 
gratuitously at the disposal of the occupiers for two years, and 
the presbyteries and seminaries for five years. This provision 
too became a dead letter, owing to the orders given by the Holy 
See to the clergy. Other provisions enacted that the churches 
should not be used for political meetings, while the services held 
in them were protected by the law from the acts of disturbers. 
As the plenary operation of the law depended on the associations 
cnltiMeSf the subsequent failure to create those bodies makes 
it useless to give a complete exposition of a statute of whicli 
they were an essential feature. 

Tlie passing of the Separation Law was the chief act of the 
last year of the presidency of M. Loubet. One other impofftant 
measure has to be noted, the law reducing compulsory militaiy 
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service to two years. The law of 1889 had provided a genera! 
service of three years, with an extensive system of dispensations 
accorded to persons for domestic reasons, or because they belonged 
to certain categories of students, such citizens being let off with 
one year’s service with the colours or being entirely exempted. 
The new law exacted two years’ service from every Frenchman, 
no one being exempted save for physical incapacity. Under 
the act of 1905 even the cadets of the military college of Saint 
Cyr and of the Polytechnic had to serve in the ranks before 
entering those schools. Anti-military doctrines continued to 
be encouraged by the Socialist party, M. Herv6, the professor 
who had been revoked in 1901 for his suggestion of a military 
itrike in case of war and for other unpatnotic utterances, being 
elected a member of the administrative committee of the Unified 
Socialist party, of which M. Jaur^s was one of the chiefs. At 
a congress of elementary schoolmasters at Lille in August, anti- 
military resolutions were passed and a general adherence was 
given to the doctrines of M. Herv(S. At Longwy, in the Eastern 
coal-field, a strike took place in September, dur'ng which the 
military was called out to keep order and a workman was killed 
in a cavalry charge. The minister of war, M, Berteaux, visited 
the scene of the disturbance, and was reported to have saluted 
the red revolutionary flag which was borne by a procession of 
strikers singing the “ Internationale.” 

During the autumn session in November M. Berteaux suddenly 
resigned the portfolio of war during a sitting of the Chamber, 
and was succeeded by M. Etienne, minister of the interior, a 
moderate politician who inspired greater confidence. Earlier 
in the year other industrial strikes of great gravity had taken 
place, notably at Limoges, among the potters, where several 
deaths took place in a conflict with the troops and a factory 
was burnt. Even more serious were the strikes in the govern- 
ment arsenals in November. At Cherbourg and Brest only a 
small proportion of the workmen went out, but at Lorient, 
Rochefort and especially at Toulon the strikes were on a much 
larger scale. In 1905 solemn warnings were given in the Chamber 
of the coming crisis in the wine-growing regions of the South. 
Radical-Socialists such as M. Doumergue, the deputy for Nimes 
and a member of the Combes ministry, joined with monarchists 
such os M. Lasies, deputy of the Gers, in calling attention to 
the distress of the populations dependent on the vine. They 
argued that the wines of the South found no market, not because 
of the alleged over-production, but because of the competition 
of artificial wines ; that formerly only twenty departments of 
France were classed in the atlas as wine-producing, but that 
thanks to the progress of chemistry seventy departments were 
now so described. The deputies of the north of France and of 
Paris, irrespective of party, opposed these arguments, and the 
government, while promising to punish fraud, did not seem to 
take very seriously the legitimate warnings ^ the representa- 
tives of the South. 

The Republic continued to extend its friendly relations with 
foreign powers, and the end of M. Loubet’s term bf'pffice was 
signalized by a procession of royal visits to Paris, some of which 
the president returned. At the end of May the king of Spain 
:ame and narrowly escaped assassination from a bomb which 
was thrown at him by Spaniard as he wa® returning with 
the president from the opera. In October M. Loubet returned 
this visit at Madrid and went on to Lisbon to see the king of 
Portugal, being received by the queen, who was the daughter 
of the comte de Paris and the sister of the due d’Orl 4 ans, both 
exiled by the Republic. In November the king of Portugal 
came to Paris, and the president of the Republic also received 
during the year less formal visits from the kings of England and 
of Greece. 

One untoward international event affecting the French 
ministry occurred in June 1905. M. Dclcasse (see section on 
Exterior Policy), who had been foreign minister longer 
than any holder of that office under the Republic, 
D^lerntMt! resigned, and it was believed that he had been sacrificed 
by the prime minister to the exigencies of Germany, 
which power was said to be disquieted at his having, in connexion 
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with the Morocco question, isolated Germany by promoting the 
friendly relations of France with England, Spam and Italy. 
Whether it be true or not that the French govenunent v\ias 
really in alarm at the possibility of a declaration of war by 
Germany, the ihnpression given was unfavourable, nor was it 
removed when M. Rouvier himself took the portfolio of foroi§n 
affairs. ^ * 

The year 1906 is remarkable in the history of the Third 
Republic in that it witnessed the renewal of all the public 
powers in the states A new president of the Republic 
was elected on the 17th of January ten days after the pn§ideat 
triennial election of one-third of the senate, and 
general election of the chamber of dej^uties followed 
m May — the ninth which had taken place under the constitution 
of 1875. The senatorial elections of the 7th of January showed 
that the delegates of the people who chose the members of the 
upper house and represented the average opinion of the country 
approved of the anti-clerical legislation of parliament. The 
election of M. Falli^res, president of the senate, to the presidency 
of the Republic was therefore anticipated, he being the candidate 
of the parliamentary majorities which had disestablished the 
church. At the congress of the two chambers held at Versailles 
on the 17th of January he received the absolute majority of 449 
votes out of 849 recorded. The candidate of the Opposition was 
M. Paul Doumer. whose anti-clericalism in the past was so 
extreme that when married he had dispensed with a religious 
ceremony and his children were unbaptized. So the curious 
spectacle was presented of the Moderate Opportunist M. Falli^res 
being elected by Radicals and Socialists, while the Radical 
candidate was supported by Moderates and Reactionaries. For 
the second time a president of the senate, the second official 
personage in the Republic, was ad^^anced to the chief magistracy, 
M. Loubet having been similarly promoted. As in his case, 
M. Falli^res owed his election to M. C 16 menccau. When M. 
Loubet was elected M. C 14 mcnceau had not come to the end 
of his retirement from parliamentary life ; but in political 
circles, with his powerful pen and otherwise, he was resuming 
his former influence as a ” king-maker.” He knew of the 
precariousness of Felix Faure’s health and of the indiscretions 
of the elderly president. So when the presidency suddenly 
became vacant in January 1899 he had already fixed his choice 
on M. Loubet, as a candidate whose unobtrusive name excited 
no jealousy among the republicans. At that moment, owing 
to the crisis caused by the Dreyfus affair, the Republic needed 
a safe man to protect it against the attacks of the plebiscitary 
party which had been latterly favoured by President Faure. 
M. Constans, it was said, had in 1899 desired the presidency of 
the senate, vacant by M. Loubet’s promotion, in preference to 
the post of ambassador at Constantinople. But M. Clc^menceau, 
deeming that his name had been too much associated with 
polemics in the past, contrived the election of M. Falli^res to the 
second place of dignity in the Republic, so as to have another 
safe candidate in readiness for the Elys^e in case Po-esident 
Loubet suddenly disappeared. M. Loubet, however, completed 
his septennate, and to the end of it M. Fallit^res was regarded as 
his probable successor. As he fulfilled his high duties in the 
senate inoffensively without making enemies among his political 
friends, he escaped the fate which had awaited other presidents- 
designate of the Republic. Previously to presiding over the senate 
this Gascon advocate, who had represented his native Lot-et- 
Garonne, in either chamber, since 1876, had once been prime 
minister for three weeks in 1883. He had also held office in# 
six other ministries, so no politician in France had a larger 
experience in administration and in public affairs. ** 

On New Year’s Day 1906, the absence of the iffimcio from 
the presidential reception of the diplomatic body marked con- 
spicuously the rupture of the Concordat ; for hitherto the repre- 
sentative of the Holy Sec had ranked as doyen of the ambassadors 
to the Republic, whatever the relative seniority^of his colleagues, 
and in the name of all th^ foreign powers had officially ^uted 
the chief of the state. On the 20th of January the inventories 
of the ohtirches were commenced, under the 3rd clause of the 
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Sepc^tion Act, for the purpose ox assessing the value of the 
furniture and other objects which they contained. In Pyis 
th^ occasioned some disturbance ; but as the protesting rioters 
were led by persons whose hostility to the Republic was more 
notorious than their love for religion, the demoi»trations were 
regarded as political rather than religious. In certain rural 
districts, v»here the church had retained its influence anc^ where 
its separation from the state was unpopular, the taking of the 
inventories was impeded by the inhabitants, and in some places, 
wheit the troops were called out to protect the civil authorities, 
further feeling was aroused by the refusal of officers to act. 
But, as a rule, this first manifest operation of the Separation Law 
was received with indifference by the population. One region 
where popular feeling was displayed in favour of the church was 
Flanders, where, in March, at Boeschepe on the 
VatTien frontier, a man was killed during the taking 

miaiatry. of an inventory. This accident caused the fall of the 
ministry. The moderate Republicans in the Chamber, 
who had helped to keep M. Rouvicr in office, withheld their 
support in a debate arising out of the incident, and the govern- 
ment was defeated by thirty-three votes. M. Rouvicr resigned, 
and the new president of the Republic sent for M. Sarrien, a Radical 
of the old school from Burgundy, who had been deputy for his 
native Saone-et-Loire from the foundation of the Chamber in 
1876 and had previously held office in four cabinets. In M. 
Sarrien’s ministry of the 14th of March 1906 the president of the 
council was only a minor personage, its real conductor being 
M. Clemenceau, who accepted the portfolio of the interior. Upon 
him, therefore, devolved the function of “ making the elections ” 
Ai CI 4 ^ it Is the minister at the Place Beauvau, 

muicemo where all the wires of administrative government are 
mittiBUr centralized, who gives the orders to the prefectures 
of the general election. As in France ministers sit 

tniBHor, Speak in both houses of parliament, M . Clemenceau, 
though a senator, now returned, after an absence of thirteen years, 
to Uie C liamber of Deputies, in which he had played a mighty part 
in the first seventeen years of its existence. HLs political ex- 
perience was unique. From an early period after entering the 
i'lmmber in 1876 he had exercised there an influence not exceeded 
by any deputy. Yet it was not until 1906, thirty years after his 
first election to parliament, that he held office — though in 1888 
he just missed the presidency of the Chamber, receiving the same 
number of votes as M. Meline, to whom the post was allotted by 
right of seniority. He now returned to the tribune of the Palais 
Jiourbon, on which he had been a most formidable orator. 
During his career as deputy his eloquence was chiefly destructive, 
and of the nineteen ministries which fell between the election 
of M. Grevy to the presidency of the Republic in 1879 and his 
own departure from parliamentary life in 1893 there were few 
of which the fall had not been expedited by his mordant criticism 
or denunciation. He now came back to the scene of his former 
achievements not to attack but to defend a ministry. Though 
his old occupation was gone, his re-entry excited the keenest 
interest, for at sixty-five he remained the biggest political figure 
in France. After M. Clemenceau the most interesting of the 
new ministers was M. Briand, who was not nine years old when 
M. Clemenceau had become conspicuous in political life as the 
mayor of Montmartre on the eve of the Commune. M. Briand 
had entered the Chamber, as Socialist deputy for Saint Etienne, 
only in 1902. The mark he had made as “ reporter ” of the 
Separation Bill has been noted, and on that account he became 
minister of education and public worship — the terms of the 
Separation Law necessitating the continuation of a department 
for ecclesiastical affairs. As he had been a militant Socialist 
of the “ unified group of which M. Jaur^s was the chief, and 
also a member of the superior council of labour, his appointment 
indicated that the new ministry courted the support of the 
extreme I^eft. It, however, contained some moderate men, 
notably M. Poinca^, who had the repute of making the largest 
income at the French bar after M. Waldeck-Rousseau gave up 
his practice, and who became for the second time minister of 
fixuince. The portfolios of the colonies and of public works were 


also given to old ministers of moderate tendencies, M. Georges 
Leygues and M. Barthou. A former prime minister, M. I^on 
^Bourgeois, went to the foreign office, over which he had already 
presided, besides having represented France at the peace con- 
ference at the Hague ; while MM. Etienne and Thomson re- 
tained their portfolios of war and marine. The cabinet contained 
so many men of tried ability that it was called the ministry of all 
the talents. But the few who understood the origin of the name 
knew that it would be even more ephemeral than was the British 
ministry of 1806 ; for the fine show of names belonged to a 
transient combination which could not survive the approaching 
elections long enough to leave any mark in politics. 

Before the elections took place grave labour troubles showed 
that social and economical questions were more likely to give 
anxiety to the government than any public movement 
resulting from the disestablishment of the church. 

Almost the first ministerial act of M. Cl(^menceau was 
to visit the coal basin of the Pas de Calais, where an 
a^icident causing great loss of life was followed by an uprising of 
the working population of the region, which spread into the 
adjacent department of the Nord and caused the minister of the 
interior to take unusual precautions to prevent violent demonstra- 
tions in Paris on Labour Day, the ist of May. The activity of 
the Socialist leaders in encouraging anti-capitalist agitation 
did not seem to alarm the electorate. Nor dic^it show any sym- 
pathy with the appeal of the pope, who in his encyclical letter, 
Vehementer nos, addressed to the French cardinals on the nth 
of Pebruary, denounced the Separation Law. So the result of 
the elections of May 1906 was a decisive victory for the anti- 
clericals and Socialists. 

A brief analysis of the composition of the Chamber of Deputies 
is always impossible, the limits of the numerous groups being 
ill-defined. But in general terms the majority supporting the 
radical policy of the bloc in the last parliament, which had 
usually mustered about 340 votes, now numbered more than 400, 
including 230 Radical-Socialists and Socialists. The gains of the 
extreme Left were chiefly at the expense of the moderate or 
progressist republicans, who, about 120 strong in the old Chamber, 
now came back little more than half that number. The anti- 
rcpublican Right, comprising Royalists, Bonapartists and 
Nationalists, had maintained their former position and were 
about 130 all told. The general result of the polls of the 6th 
and 20th of May was thus an electoral vindication of the advanced 
policy adopted by the old Chamber and a repudiation of moderate 
Republicanism; while the stationary condition of the reactionary 
groups showed that the tribulations inflicted by the last parlia- 
ment on the church had not provoked the electorate to increase 
its support of clerical politicians. 

The Vatican, however, declined to recognize this unmistakable 
demonstration. The bishops, taking advantage of their release 
from the concordatory restrictions which had withheld from 
them the faculty of meeting in assembly, had met at a preliminary 
conference to consider their plan of action under the Separation 
I./aw. They had adjourned for further instructions from the 
Holy See, which were published on the loth of August 1906, 
in a new encyclical Gravissimo officii, wherein, to the consterna- 
tion of many members of the episcopate, the pope interdicted 
the associations culiuelUs, the bodies which, under the Separation 
Law, were to be established in each parish, to hold and to organize 
the church property and finances, and were essential to the 
working of the act. On the 4th of September the bishops met 
again and passed a resolution of submission to the Holy See. 
In spite of their loyalty they could not but deplore an injunction 
which inevitably would cause distress to the large majority cf 
the clergy after the act came into operation on the 12th ot 
December 1906. They knew only too well how hopeless wan 
the idea that the distress of the clergy would call forth any 
revulsion of popuhu: feeling in France. The excitement of tm 
public that summer over a painful clerical scandal in the diocese 
of Chartres showed that the interest taken by the mass of the 
population in church matters was not of a kind which would aid 
the clergy in their difficult situation. 
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At tlwi close of the parliamentary recess M. Sarrien resigned 
the premiership on the pretext of ill-health, and by a presidentid 
decree of the 25th of Octobej 1906 M. Cl^mcnceau, 
^ae§ma called to fill the vacancy, took office. 

miauay. Bourgeois, Poincar6, Etienne and Ltygues 
retired with M. Sarrien. The new prime mimster 
placed at the foreign office M. Pichon, who had learned politics 
on the staff of the Justice^ the organ of M. C 16 menceau, by whose 
influence he had entered the diplomatic service in 1893, after 
eight years in the chamber of deputies. He had been minister 
at Pekin during the Boxer rebellion and resident at Tunis, 
and he was now radical senator for the Jura.^ M. Caillaux, a 
more adventurous financier than M. Rouvier or M. Poincar 4 , 
who had been Waldeck-Rousseau’s minister of finance, resumed 
that office. The most significant appointment was ^hat of 
Genera] Picquart to the war office. The new minister when a 
colonel had been willing to sacrifice his career, although he was 
an anti-Semite, to redressing the injustice which he believed 
had been inflicted on a Jewish officer — whose second condemna- 
tion, it may be noted, had been quashed earlier in 1906. M. 
Viviani became the first minister of labour {Travail et Prevoyance 
sociale). The creation of the office and the appointment of a 
socialist lawyer and journalist to fill it showed that M. Cl^menceau 
recognized the increasing prominence of social and industrial 
questions and the growing power of the trade-unions. 

The acts and policy of the Q^menceau ministry and the events 
which took place during the years that it held office are too 
near the present time to be appraised historically. It seems not 
unlikely that the first advent to power, after thirty-five years 
of strenuous political life, of one who must be ranked among the 
ablest of the twenty-seven prime ministers of the Third Republic 
will be seen to have been coincident with an important evolution 
in the history of the French nation. The separation of the Roman 
Catholic Church from the state, by the law of December 1905, 
had deprived the Socialists, the now most powerful party of the 
extreme Left, of the chief outlet for their activity, which hitherto 
had chiefly found its scope in anti-clericalism. Having no longer 
the church to attack they turned their attention to economical 
questions, the solution of which had always been their theoreti- 
cal aim. At the same period the law relating to the Contract of 
Association of 1901, by removing the restnetions (save in the 
case of religious communities) which previously had prevented 
French citizens from forming association without the authoriza- 
tion of the government, had formally abrogated the individualistic 
doctrine of the Revolution, which in all its phases was intolerant 
of associations. The law of June 1791 declared the destruction 
of all corporations of persons engaged in the same trade or 
profession to be a fundamental article of the French constitution, 
and it was only in the last six years of the Second Empire that 
some tolerance was granted to trade-unions, which was extended 
by the Third Republic only in 1884. In that year the prohibition 
of 1791 was repealed. Not quite 70 unions existed at the end of 
1884. In 1890 they had increased to about icroo, in 1894 to 2000, 
and in 1901, when the law relating to the Contract of Association 
was passed, they numbered 3287 with 588,832 members. The 
law of 1901 did not specially affect them ; but this general act, 
completely emancipating all associations formed for secular 
purposes, was a definitive break with the individualism of the 
Revolution which had formed the basis of all legislation in France 
for nearly a century after the fall of the ancient monarchy. 
It was an encouragement and at the same time a symptom of the 
Spread of anti-individualistic doctrine. This was seen in the 
accelerated increase of syndicated workmen during the years 
succeeding the passing of the Associations Law, who in 1909 were 
over a million strong. The power exercised by the trade-unions 
moved the functionaries of the government, a vast army under 
the centralized system of administration, numbering not less than 
800,000 persb^s, to demand equal freedom of association for the 
purpose of reflating tlieir salaries paid by the state and^cir 
conditions ot labour. This movement brought into new relief 
the long-recognized incompatibility of parliamentary Mvemment 
with Mministrative centralization as otganized by Impoleon^ 
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In another direction thf increased activity in the ruwd districts 
of*the Socialists, who hitherto had chiefly worked in the ihdiastrial 
centres, indicated that they looked for support from the peamnt 
proprietors, whose ownership in the soil had hitherto opposed 
them to the ^ctice of collectivist doctrine. In the summer of 
1907 an economic crisis in the wine-growing districts of the S#llth 
created a general discontent which spread to other rural regions. 
The Cltoenceau ministry, while opposing the excesses of revolu- 
tionary socialism and while incurring the strenirous hostility 
of M. Jaur^s, the Socialist leader, adopted a programme Criiich 
was more socialistic than that of any previous government 
of the republic. Under its direction a bill for the imposition 
of a graduated income tax was paised 1^ the lower house, 
involving a scheme of direct taxation which would transform 
the interior fiscal system of France. But the income tax was 
still only a project of law when M. Cltoenceau unexpectedly 
fell in July 1909, being succeeded as prime minister by his 
colleague M. Briand. His ministry had, however, passed one 
important measure which individualists regarded as an act of 
state-socialism. It took a long step towards the nationalization 
of railways by purchasing the important Western line and adding 
it to the relatively small system of state railways. Previously 
a more generally criticized act of the representatives of the 
people was not of a nature to augment the popularity of parlia- 
mentary institutions at a period of economic crisis, when senators 
and deputies increased their own annual salary, or indemnity as 
it is officially called, to 15,000 francs. (j. E. C. B.) 

Exterior Policy 1870-1909 

The Franco-German War marks a turning-point in the history 
of the exterior policy of France as distinct as does the fall of tha 
ancient monarchy or the end of the Napoleonic epoch. 

With the disappearance of the Second Empire, by 
its own fault, on ihe field of Sedan in September 1870, 
followed in the early months of 1871 by the proclamation 
of the German empire at Versailles and the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine under the treaty of peace of Frankfort, 
France descended from its primacy among the nations of conti- 
nental Europe, which it had gradually acquired in the half- 
century subsequent to Waterloo. It was the design of Bismarck 
that united Germany, which had been finally established under 
his direction by the war of 2870, should take the place hitherto 
occupied by France in Europe. The situation of France in 1871 
in no wise resembled that after the French defeat of 1815, 
when the First Empire, issue of the Revolution, had been upset 
by a coalition of the European monarchies which brought back 
and supported on his restored throne the legitimate heir to the 
French crown. In 1871 the Republic was founded in isolation^ 
France was without allies, and outside its frontiers the form of 
its executive government was a matter of interest ■u>nly to its 
German conciuerors. Bismarck desired that France should 
remain isolated m Europe and divided at home. He thought 
that the Republican form of government would best serve these 
ends. The revolutionary tradition of France would, under a 
Republic, keep aloof the monarchies of Europe, whereas, in the ' 
words of the German ambassador at Paris, Prince Hohenlohe, 
a “ monarchy would strengthen France and place her in a better 
position to make alliances and would threaten our alliances.'* 
At the same time Bismarck counted on governmental instability 
under a Republic to bring about domestic disorganization which 
would so disintegrate the French nation as to render it unformid- 
able as a foe and ineffective as an ally. The Franeo-Gemitin 
War thus produced a situation unprecedented in the mutual 
relations of two great European powers. Fronutfiat situatioii 
resulted all the exterior policy of France, for a whole generation, 
colonial as well as foreign. 

In 1875 Germany saw France in posi^ession of a donstitution 
which gave promise of durability if not of permanence. German 
©ijinion had already been perturbed by tha facility and iptrtd 
with which France had paid off the colossal war indemnity 
exacted by the conqueror, thus giving proof of the inexho^sitibte 
resources of the coxintry and of its powera of lecupeMtioiii The 
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aaccessful reorganuation of the French arm^r tinder the military 
law of 1872 caused further alarm v^en there appeared t<i bie 
sane possibility of the withdrawal of Russia from the Dieikaiser- 
bund, which had set the seal on Germany’s triumph and France’s 
abasement in Europe. It seemed, therefore^ as though it 
nli|ht be expedient for Germany to make a sudden aggression 
upon France before that countiy was adequately prep|ired for 
war, in order to crush the nation irreparably and to remove it 
from among the great powers of Europe. 

Ihe constitution of the Third Republic was voted by the 
National Assembly on the 25th of February 1875. The new 
constitution had to be completed by electoral laws and other 
complementary provisions, so it could not become effective 
until the following year, after the first elections of the newly 
founded Senate and Chamber of Deputies. M. Buffet was then 
charged by the president of the republic, Marshal MacMahon, 
to form a provisional ministry in which the due Decazes, who 
had been foreign minister since 1873, was retained at the Quai 
d’Orsay . The cabinet met for the first time on the i ith of March, 
and ten days later the National Assembly adjourned for a long 
recess. 

It was during that interval that occurred the incident known 
as The Scare of 1875.” The Kulturkampf had left Prince 
Bismarck in a state of nervous irritation. In all 
otisrsJ* directions he was on the look out for traces of Ultra- 
montane intrigue. The clericals in France after the 
fall of Thiers had behaved with great indiscretion in their desire 
to see the temporal power of the pope revived. But when the 
reactionaries had placed MacMahon at the head of the state, 
their divisions and their political ineptitude had shown that 
the government of France would soon pass from their hands, 
and of this the voting of the Republican constitution by 
a monarchical a.ssembly was the visible proof. Nevertheless 
Bismarck, influenced by the presence at Berlin of a French 
ambassador, M. de Gontaut-Biron, whom he regarded as a 
Ultramontane agent, seems to have thought otherwise. A 
military party at Berlin affected alarm at a law passed by the 
French Assembly on the 12th of March, which continued a 
provision increasing from three to four the battalions of each 
infantry regiment, and certain journals, supposed to be inspired 
by Bismarck, argued that as the French were preparing, it 
might be well to anticipate their designs before they were 
ready. Europe was scared by an article on the 6th of May in 
The Times j professing to reveal the designs of Bismarck, from 
its Paris correspondent, Blowitz, who was in relations with 
the French foreign minister, the due Dccazes, and with Prince 
Hohenlohe, German ambassador to France, both being prudent 
diplomatists, and, though Catholics, opposed to Ultramontane 
preten.sions. Europe was astounded at the revelation and 
alarmed at the alleged imminence of war. In Ei^land the 
Disraeli ministry addressed the governments of Russia, Austria 
and Italy, with a view to restraining Germany from its aggressive 
designs, and Queen Victoria wrote to the German emperor to 
plead the cause of peace. It is probable that there was no need 
either for this intervention or for the panic which had produced 
it. We know now that the old emperor William was steadfastly 
opposed to a fresh war, while his son, the crown prince Frederick, 
who then seemed likely soon to succeed him for a long reign, 
was also determined that peace should be maintained. The 
scare had, however, a most important result, in sowing the seeds 
of the subsequent Franco-Russian alliance. Notwithstanding 
4hat the tsar Alexander II. was on terms of affectionate intimacy 
with his uncle, the emperor William, he gave a personal assurance 
to General Le Flu, French ambassador at St Petersburg, that 
France should have the “ moral support ” of Russia in the case 
of an aggression on the part of Germany. It is possible that the 
danger tff war was exaggetuted by the French foreign minister 
and his ambassador at Berlin, as is the opinion of certain French 
historians, who think that M. de Gontaut-Biron, as an old 
royalist, was only too glad to see the Republic under the protec- 
tion, as it were, of the most reactionary monarchy of Europe. 
At the same time Bismarck’s denials of having acted with 


terrormng intent cannot be accepted. He was more sincere when 
he criticized the ostentation with which the Russian Chancellor, 
Prince Gortchakoff, had daimed for his master the char- 
acter of the defender of France and the obstacle to German 
ambitions. It was in memory of this that, in 1878 at the 
congress of Berlin, Bismarck did his best to impair the 
advantages which Russia had obtained under the treaty of San 
Stefano. 

The events which led to that congress put into abeyance the 
prospect of a serious understanding between France and Russia. 
The insurrection in Herzegovina in July 1875 reopened 
the Eastern question, and in the Orient the interests 
of France and Russia had been for many years con- 
flicting, as witness the controversy concerning the Holy 
Places, which was one of the causes of the Crimean War. France 
had from the reign of Louis XIV. claimed the exclusive right 
of protecting Roman Catholic interests in the East. This claim 
was supported not only by the monarchists, for the most part 
friendly to Russia in other respects, who directed the foreign 
policy of the Third Republic until the Russo-Turkkh War of 
1877, but by the Republicans, who were coming into perpetual 
power at the time of the congress of Berlin — the ablest of the 
anti-clericals, Gambetta, declaring in this connexion that 
“ anti-clericalism was not an article of exportation.” The 
defeat of the monarchists at the elections jof 1877, after the 
” Seize Mai,” and the departure from office of the due Decazes, 
whose policy had tended to prepare the way for an alliance tPith 
the tsar, changed the attitude of French diplomacy towards 
R ussia. M . W^dington , the first R^ublican minister for foreign 
affairs, was not a Russophil, while Gambetta was ardently 
anti-Russian, and he, though not a minister, was exercising that 
preponderant influence in French politics which he retained 
until 1882, the last year of his life. Many Republicans considered 
that the monarchists, whom they had turned out, favoured 'the 
support of Russia not only as a defence against Germany, which 
was not likely to be effective so long as a friendly uncle and 
nephew were reigning at Berlin and at St Petersburg re.spectivel}", 
but also as a possible means of facilitating a monarchical restora- 
tion in France. Consequently at the congress of Berlin M. 
Waddington and the other French delegates maintained a very 
independent attitude towards Ru.ssia. I'hey supported the 
resolutions which aimed at diminishing the advantages obtained 
by Russia in the war, they affirmed the rights of France over 
the Holy Places, and they opposed the anti-Semitic views of 
the Russian representatives. The result of the congress of Berlin 
seemed therefore to draw France and Russia farther apart, 
especially as Gambetta and the Republicans now in power were 
more disposed towards an understanding with England. The 
contrary, however, happened. I'he treaty of Berlin, which took 
the place of the treaty of San Stefano, was the ruin of Russian 
hopes. It was attributed to the support given by Bismarck 
to the anti -Russian policy of England and Austria at the 
congress, the German chancellor having previously discouraged 
the project of an alliance between Russia and Germany. The 
consequence was that the tsar withdrew from the Dreikaiserbund, 
and Germany, finding the support of Austria inadequate for its 
purposes, sought an understanding with Italy. Hence arose 
the Triple Alliance of 1882, which was the work of Bismarck, 
who thus became eventually the author of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, which was rather a sedative for the nervous tempaa^ 
ment of the French than a remedy necessary for their protection^ 
The twofold aim of the Triplice was the development of the 
Bismarckian policy of the continued isolation of France and of 
the maintenance of the situation in Europe acquired by the 
German empire in 1871. The most obvious alliance for Germany 
was that with Russia, but it was clear that it could be opined 
only at the price of Russia having a free hand to satisfy its 
ambitions in the East. This not only would have irritated 
England against Germany, but also Austria, and so might hifyo 
brought about a Franco- Austrian alliance, and a day of i^koning 
for Germany for the combined rancours of two nations, left 
hy 1866 and 1871, It was thus that Gennany allied itsdf fint 
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Math Austria and then with Italy, leaving Russia eventually 
to unite vdth France. 

As the congress of Berlin took in review the general situation 
of the Turkish empire, it was natural that the French delegates 
should formulate the position of France in Egypt. 
qmtlon. powers of Europe accepted the maintenance 

of the condominium in Egypt, financial and administra- 
tive, of England and France. Egypt, nominally a province of 
the Turkish empire, had been invested with a large degree of 
autonomy, guaranteed by an agreement made in 1840 and 1841 
between the Porte and the then five great powers, though some 
opposition was made to France being a party to this compact. 
By degrees Austria, Prussia and Russia (as well as Italy when it 
attained the rank of a great power) had left the international 
control of Egypt to France and England by reason of the pre- 
ponderance of the interests of those two powers on the Nile. 

In 1875 l^ke interests of England in Egypt, which had hitherto 
been considered inferior to those of France, gained a superiority 
owing to the purchase by the British government of the sliares 
of the khedive Ismail in the Suez Canal. Whatever rivalry there 
may have been between England and France, they had to present 
a united front to the pretensions of Ismail, whose prodigalities 
made him impatient of the control which they exercised over his 
finances. This led to his deposition and exile. The control was 
re-established by his successor Tewfik on the 4th of September 
1879. The revival ensued of a so-called national party, which 
Ismail for his own purposes had encouraged in its movement 
hostile to foreign domination. In September 1881 took place 
the rising led by Arabi, by whose action an assembly of notables 
was convoked for the purpose of deposing the government 
authorized by the European powers. The fear lest the sultan 
should intervene gave an appearance of harmony to the policy 
of England and France, whose interests were too great to permit 
of any such interference. At the end of 1879 the first Frcycinet 
cabinet had succeeded that of M. Waddington and had in turn 
been succeeded in September 1880 by the first Ferry cabinet. 
In the latter the foreign minister was M. Barthdemy Saint- 
Hilaire, an aged philosopher who had first taken part in politics 
when he helped to dethrone Charles X. in 1830. In September 
1881 he categorically invited the British government to join 
France in a military intervention to oppose any interference 
which the Porte might attempt, and the two powers each sent 
a war-ship to Alexandria. On the 14th of November Gambetta 
formed his ^rand ministere, in which he was foreign minister. 
Though it lasted less than eleven weeks, important measures 
were taken by it, as Arabi had become under-secretary for war at 
Cairo, and was receiving secret encouragement from the sultan. 
On the 7th of January 1882, at the instance of Gambetta, a 
joint note was presented by the British and French consuls to- 
the khedive, to the effect that their governni^nts were resolved 
to maintain the status quo, Gambetta having designed this as a 
consecration of the Anglo-French alliance in the East. There- 
upon the Porte protested, by a circular addressed to th^ powers, 
against tliis infringement of its suzerainty in Egypt. . Meanwhile, 
the assembly of notables claimed the right of voting the taxes 
and administering the finances of the country, and Gambetta, 
considering this as an attempt to emancipate Egypt from the 
financial control of Europe, moved the British government to 
join with France in protesting against any interference on the 
part of the notables in the budget. But when Lord Granville j 
accepted this proposal Gambetta had fallen, on the 26th of j 
Jdnuary, being succeeded by M. de Freycinet, who for the second 
time became president of the council and foreign minister. 
Gambetta fell nominally on a scheme of partial revision of the 
constitution. It included the re-establishment of scrutin de liste, 
a method of voting to which many Republicans were hostile, so 
this gave his enemies in his own party their opportunity. He 
thus fell the victim of republican jealousy, nearly half the Re- 
publicans in the diamber voting against him in the fatal divisjpn. 
The subsequent debates of 1882 show -that many of Gambetta^s 
adversaries were also opposed to hb policy of uniting with 
fiDgland on the Egyptiaa question. Henceforth the interior 


affairs of Egypt have little to do with the subject we are treating ; 
bu^ some of the incident! in France which led to the English 
occupation of Egypt ought to be mentioned. M. de Freycimet 
was opposed to any armed intervention by France ; but in the 
face of the feeling in the country in favour of maintaining the 
traditional influence of France in Egypt, his declarationij^f 
policy were vague. On tha 23rd of February 1882 he said that 
he would assure the non-exclusive preponderance in Egypt of 
France and England by means of an understanding with Europe, 
and on the ii1±l of M^'y that he wished to retain for Franef^its 
peculiar position of privileged influence. England and France 
sent to Alexandria a combined squadron, which did not prevent 
a massacre of Europeans there on the jith of June, the khedive 
being now in the hands of the military party under Arabi. On 
the nth of July the English fleet bombarded Alexandria, the 
French ships in anticipation of that action having departed the 
previous day. On the i8th of July the Chamber debated the 
supplementary vote for the fleet in the Mediterranean, M. de 
Freycinet declaring tlxat France would take no active part in 
Egypt except as the mandatory of the European powers. This 
was the occasion for the last great speech of Gambetta in parlia- 
ment. In it he earnestly urged close co-operation with England, 
which he predicted would otherwise become the mistress of 
Egypt, and in his concluding sentences he uttered the famous 
“ Ne lompez jamais V alliance an^laiseJ* A further vote, pro- 
posed in consequence of Arabi’s open rebellion, was abandoned, 
as M. de Freycinet announced that the European powers declined 
to give France and ICngland a collective mandate to intervene 
in their name. In the Senate on the 25th of July M. Scherer, 
better known as a philosopher than as a politician, who had 
Gambetta's confidence, read a report on the supplementary votes 
which severely criticized the timidity and vacillation of the 
government in Egyptian policy. Four days later in the Chamber 
M. de Freycinet proposed an understanding with England limited 
to the protection of the Suez Canal. Attacked by M. Cl.menceau 
on the impossibility of separating the question of the canal 
from the general Egyptian question, the ministry was defeated 
by a huge majority, and M. de Freycinet fell, having achieved 
the distinction of being the chief instrument in removing Egypt 
from the sphere of French interest. 

Some of the Republicans whose votes turned out M. de Frey- 
cinet wanted Jules Ferry to take his place, as he was considered 
to be a strong man in foreign policy, and Gambetta, for this 
reason, was willing to see his personal enemy at the head of public 
affairs. But this was prevented by M. C 16 menceau and the 
extreme Left, and the new ministry was formed by M. Duclerc, 
an old senator whose previous official experience had been under 
the Second Republic. On its taking office on the 7th of August, 
the ministerial declaration announced that its policy would ik in 
conformity with the vote which, by refusing supplier for the 
occupation of the Suez Canal, had overthrown M. de Freycinet. 
The declaration characterized this vote as “ a measure of reserve 
and of prudence but not as an abdication.” Nevertheless the 
action of the Chamber — ^which was due to the hostility to 
Gambetta of rival leaders, who had little mutual affection, 
including MM. de Freycinet, Jules Ferry, Cl^menccau and the 
president of the Republic, M. Gr6vy, rather than to a desire to 
abandon Egypt— did result in the abdication of France. After 
England single-handed had subdued the rebellion and restored 
the authority of the khedive, the latter signed a decree on the 
nth of January 1883 abolishing the joint control of England 
imd France. Henceforth Egypt continued to be a frequent topi^ 
of debate in the Chambers ; the interests of France in respect 
of the Egyptian finances, the judicial system and otKer institu- 
tions formed the subject of diplomatic correspon3ence, as did 
the irritating question of the eventual evacuation of Egypt by 
England. But though it caused constant friction between the 
two countries up to the Anglo-French convention of the 8th of 
April 1904, there was no longer a French active policy with regard 
to Egypt. The lost predominance of France in that country 
did, however, quicken French activity m other regions of northern 
Africa, r 
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The idea that the Mediterranean might become a French lake 
has, in different senses, been a preoccupation for France and for^ 
I its rivals in Europe ever since Algeria became a French 
province by a series of fortuitous incidents— an insult 
^ offered by "the dey to a French consul, hi$ refusal to 
makewparation, and the occasion it afforded of diverting public 
attention in France from interior affairs after the Revolution 
of 1830. The French policy of preponderance in Egypt had only 
for a secondary aim the domination of the Mediterranean. 
The Faanch tradition in Egypt was a relic of Napoleon’s vain 
scheme to become emperor of the Orient even before he had made 
himself emperor of the West. It was because Egypt was the 
highway to India that under Napoleon III. the French had con- 
structed the Suez Canal, and for the same reason England could 
never permit them to become masters of the Nile delta. But 
the possessors of Algeria could extend their coast-line of North 
Africa without seriously menacing the power which held Gibraltar 
and Malta. It was Italy which objected to a French occupation 
of Tunis. Algeria has never been officially a French “ colony.” 
It is in many respects administered as an integral portion of 
French territory, the governor-general, as agent of the central 
power, exercising wide jurisdiction. Although the Europeans 
in Algeria arc less than a seventh of the population, and 
although the French are actually a minority of the European 
inhabitants — Spaniards prevailing in the west, Italians and 
Maltese in the east — the three departments of Constantine, 
Algiers and Oran are administered like three French departments. 
Consequently, when disturbances occurred on the borderland 
separating Constantine from Tunis, the French were able to say 
to Europe that the integrity of their national frontier was threat- 
ened by the proximity of a turbulent neighbour. The history of 
the relations between Tunis and France were set forth, from the 
French standpoint, in a circular, of which Jules Ferry was said 
to be the author, addressed by the foreign minister, M. Barthdcmy 
Saint-Hilaire on the 9th of May 1881, to the diplomatic agents 
of France abroad. The most important point emphasized by 
the French minister was the independence of Tunis 
from the Porte, a situation which would obviate diffi- 
culties with Turkey such as had always hampered the European 
powers in Egypt. In support of this contention a protest made 
by the British government in 1830, against the French conquest 
of Algiers, was quoted, as in it Lord Aberdeen had declared that 
Europe had always treated the Barbary states as independent 
powers. On the other hand, there was the incident of ^e bey 
of Tunis having furnished to Turkey a contingent during the 
Crimean War, which suggested a recognition of its vassalage 
to the Sublime Porte. But m 1864, when the sultMi had sent a 
fleet to La Goulette to affirm his “ rights ” in Tunis, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople intimated that France declined 
to have Turkey for a neighbour in Algeria. France also in 1868 
essayed to obtain control over the finances of the regency ; but 
England and Italy had also la^e interests in the country, so an 
international financial commission was appointed. In 1871, 
when France was disabled after the war, the bey obtained from 
Constantinople a firman of investiture, thus recognizing the 
suzerainty of the Porte. Certain English writers have reproached 
the Forei^ Office for its lack of foresight in not taking advantage 
of France’s disablement by establishing England as the pre- 
ponderant power m Tunis. The fact that five-sixths of the com- 
merce of Tunis is now with France and Algeria may seem to 
justify such regrets. Yet by the light of subsequent events it 
seeais probable that England would have been diverted from 
more profitable undertakings had she been saddled with the 
virtual administration and military occupation of a vast territoiy 
which such preponderance would have entailed. The wonder is 
that this opportunity was not seized by Italy ; for Mazzini and 
other workers in the cause of Italian unity, More the Bourbons 
had been driven from Naples, had cast eyes on Tunis, lying over 
against the coasts Sicily at a distance of barely 100 m., u a 
favourable field for colonization and as the key of the African 
Mediterranean. But when Rome became once more the capital 
of Italy^ Carthage was not fated to fall again under it 9 dominatje^ 


and the occasion offered by France’s temporaiy impotence was 
neglected. In 1875 when France was rapidly recovering, there 
went to Tunis as consul an able Frenchman, M. Roustan, who 
became virtual ruler of the regency in spite of the resistance of 
the representative of Italy. French action was facilitated by 
the attitude of England. On the 26th of July 1878 M. Waddin^- 
ton wrote to the marquis d’Harcourt, French ambassador m 
London, that at the congress of Berlin Lord Salisbury had said to 
him — the two delegates being the foreign ministers of their 
respective governments — in reply to his protest, on behalf of 
France, against the proposed English occupation of Cyprus, 

“ Do what you think proper in Tunis : England will offer no 
opposition.” This was confirmed by Lord Salisbury in a despatch 
to Lord Lyons, British ambassador in Paris, on the 8th of August, 
and it was followed in October by an intimation made by the 
French ambassador at Rome that France intended to exercise 
a preponderant influence in Tunis. Italy was not willing to 
accept this situation. In January 1881 a tour made by King 
Humbert in Sicily, where he received a Tunisian mission, was 
taken to signify that Italy had not done with Tunis, and it was 
answered in April by a French expedition in the regency sent from 
Algeria, on the pretext of punishing the Kroumirs who had been 
marauding on the frontier of Constantine. It was on this occasion 
that M. Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire issued the circular quoted 
above. France nominally was never at war with Tunis ; yet the 
result of the invasion was that that country beclune virtually a 
French possession, although officially it is only under the pro- 
tection of France. The treaty of El Bardo of the 12th of May 
1881, confirmed by the decree of the 22nd of April 1882, placed 
Tunis under the protectorate of France. The country is 
administered under the direction of the French Foreign Office, 
in which there is a department of Tunisian affairs. The governor 
is called minister-resident-general of France, and he also acts 
as foreign minister, being assisted by seven French and two 
native ministers. 

The annexation of Tunis was important for many reasons. 
It was the first successful achievement of France after the 
disasters of the Franco-German War, and it was _ 
first enterprise of serious utility to France undertaken 
beyond its frontiers since the early period of the Second territory. 
Empire. It was also important as establishing the 
hegemony of France on the southern shores of the Mediterrsmean. 
When M. Jules Gambon became governor-general of Algeria, hb 
brother M. Paul Gambon having been previously French resident 
in Tunis and remaining the vigilant ambassador to a Mediter- 
ranean power, a Parisian wit said that just as Switzerlcmd had its 
Lac dcs quatre Gantons, so France had made of the midland sea 
its Lae des deux Cambons. The jeu d' esprit indicated what was 
the primary significance to the French of their becoming masters 
of the Barbary coast from the boundary of Morocco to that of 
Tripoli. Apart from the Mediterranean question, when the 
scramble for Africa began and the Hinterland d^trine was 
asserted by European powers, the possession of this extended 
coast-line resulted in France laying claim to the Sahara and the 
western Sudan, Gonsequently , on the maps, the whole of nor^- 
west Africa, from Tunis to the Gongo, is claimed by France with 
the exception of the relatively small areas on the coast belonging 
to Morocco, Spain, Portugal, Liberia, Germany and Englsmd. 
On this basis, in point of area, France is the greatest Africa 
power, in spite of British annexations in south and equatorial 
Africa, its area being estimated at 3,866,950 sq. m. (including 
227,950 in Madagascar) as against 2,1014x1 more effec^vely 
possessed by Great Britain. The immensity of its domain on 
paper is no doubt a satisfaction to a people which prefen to 
pursue its policy of colonial expansion without the aid of emigra- 
tion. The acquisition of Tunis by France is also important as 
an example of the system of protectorate as applied to coloniza- 
tion. Open annexation might have more gravely irritated the 
powers having interests in the country. England, in spite of 
Lord Salisbury’s suggestions to the French foreign minister, 
was none too pleased with France’s policy ; while Italy^ with 
its subjects outnumbering all other !|uropean settlers m tl^ 
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ragoncyi was in a mood to accept a pretextior a quarrel fot^ the 
reasons already mentioned. Apart Irom these considerations 
the French government iavoured a protectorate 
because it did not wbh to make of Tunis a second 
Algeria. While the annexation of the latter had 
excellent commercial results for France, it had ^not 
been followed by successful cdonization, though it had cost 
France i6o millions sterling in the first sixty years after it 
became French territory. The French cannot govern at home 
or abroad without a centralized system of administration. 
The organization of Algeria, as departments of France with their 
administrative divisions, was not an example to imitate. In the 
beylical government France found, ready-made, a sufficiently 
centralized system, such as did not exist in Algeria under native 
rule, which could form a biisis of administration by French 
functionaries under the direction of the Quai d’Otsay. The 
result has not been unpleasing to tlic numerous advocates in 
France of protectorates as a means of colonization. Accord- 
ing to M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the most eminent French authority 
on colonization, who knows Tunis wefi, a protectorate is the 
most pacific, the most supple, and the least costly method of 
colonization in countries where an organized form of native 
government exists ; it is the system in which the French can most 
nearly approach that of English crown colonies. One evil wliich 
it avoids is the so-called representative system, under which 
senators and dejiuties arc sent to the French parliament not only 
from Algeria as an integral part of France, but from the colonies 
of Martinique, Guadeloupe and French India, while Cochin- 
China, Guiana and Senegal send deputies alone. These sixteen 
deputies and seven senators attach themselves to the various 
Moderate, Itadical and Socialist groups in parliament, which 
have no connexion with the interests ^ the colonies ; and the 
consequent introduction of French political controversies into 
colonial elections has not been of advantage to tlie oversea 
possessions of France. From this the protectorate system has 
spared Tunis, and the paucity of French immigration will con- 
tinue to safeguard that country from parliamentary representa- 
tion. After twenty years of French rule, of 120,000 European 
residents in Tunis, not counting the army, only 22,000 were 
French, while nearly 70,000 were Italian. If under a so-called 
representative system the Italians had demanded nationalization, 
for the purpose of obtaining the franchise, complications might 
have arisen which are not to be feared under a protectorate. 

But of all the results of the French annexation of Tunis, the 
m68t important was undoubtedly the Triple Alliance, into 
which Italy entered in resentment at having been 
Vrtoh deprived of the African territoiy which seemed marked 
Aiiikaeo. owt as its natural field for colonial expansion. The 
most manifest cause of Italian hostility towards France 
had passed away four years before the annexation' of •'^his, 
when the reactionaries, who had favoured "^the nesthtution-bf the 
teniporal power of pope, fell for ever ifbid ^wor. The 
Sej^calism of the anti-republicans, who favoored a revival 
of the fatal policy of the Second Empire wHettby* fence, after 
Magenta and Solferino, had by leaving its garrison at St 
been the last obstacle to Italian unity, was one of the chief 
causes of their downfall. For after the war witH^Oermany, 
mutilated land and the vanquished’ nation had need to avoid 
^nton provocations of jbreign powers. Menoeforth the French 
Republic, governed by Rep^icans, Was to be an anti-clerical 
force in Europe, sympathizing Vdth ihe Italian occupation of 
Rome. But to make Italy f^ize that fence was 1*0 longer 
the enemy of coihplete Italian umty k wouB have been necessary 
that all causes of irritation between the two Latin sister nation 
were removed. Such causes of dksenskjfn did, however, remSiit, 
arising from economic questions. The maritime rektions of 
the tWo chief Mediterranean powers were based' on a treaty 
of navigation of 1862— when Venice was no party to ft befeig 
an Austrian port— which Crkpi denounced as relic of JtaKan 
servility tbw^s Napoleon HI. Commercial rivalry was 
indheed by the industrial developrtient of northern Italy, when 
jfeeed froth' Austrian nde. Moreover/ 
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ol ! the Italians flooded oertam r^ions of Fcaacie wil^ Italian 
^eap labour, with the natural result of bitter animosity 
&e tfitruders and the inhabitants of the distrints thus invaded. 
TM amiexation of Tunis, coming on the top of these causea 
of in:itatio% exasperated Italy. A new treaty of commerce 
was DevertMess signed* between the two countries on 3rd 
of November 1881. JJpfortunately for its stability, jKmg 
Huinlbert the previous week had gone to Vienna to see the 
emperor of . Austria. In visiting in his capital the fonner arch- 
enemy of Italian unity, who could never return the curtesy, 
Rome being interdicted for Catholic sovereigns by the prisoner 
of the Vatican,'^ Humbert had only followed the example of his 
father Victor Emmanuel, who went ^th to Berlin and to Vienna 
in 1873. But that was when in France the due de Broglie was 
prime minister of a clerical government of which many of the 
supporters were clamouring for the restitution of the temporal 
power. King Humbert’s visit to Vienna at the moment when 
Gambe>tta, ^e great anti-clerical champion, was at the height 
of his influence was significant for other reasons. Since the 
7th of October 1879 Germany and Austria had been united by a 
defensive treaty, and tligugh its provisions were not published 
until 1888, the two central empires were known to be in tlie 
closest alliance. The king of Italy’s visit to Vienna, where he 
was accompanied by his ministers Depretis and Mancini, had 
therefore the same significance as though he liad gone to Berlin 
also. On the 20th of May 1882 was signed the treaty of the 
Triple Alliance, whicli for many years bound Italy to Germany 
in its relations with the continental powers. The alliance was 
first publicly announced on the 13th of Maida 1883, in the 
I Italian Chamber, by Signor Mancini, minister for foreign afiaks. 
The aim of Italy in joining the combination was alliance with 
Germany, the enemy of France. The connexion with Austria 
was only tolerated because it secured a union with the powerful 
government of Berlin. It effected the complete isolation of 
France in Europe. An understanding between the French 
Republic and Russia, which alone could alter that situation, was 
impracticable, aa its only basis seemed to be the possibility of 
having a common enemy in Germany or even in England. But 
that double eventuality was anticipated by a secret convention 
concluded at Skiemewice in September 18S4 by the tsar and 
the German emperor, in which they gumanteed to one another 
a benevolent neutrality in case of hostilities between England 
and Russia' arising out of the Afghan question. 

It wiM be convenient here to refer to the relations of France 
with Germany and Italy respectively in the years succeeding 
die signature of the llriple Alliance. With ^Gormany both 
GambetU, who died ten weeks before the treaty was announced 
and who was a strong Russophobe, and his adversary Jules Ferry 
were tndined to come to an understanding. But in this they 
had not the su;>port of French opinipn. In SeptombCT 1883 
the king of Sp>aiin< had visited the sovereigns of Austria and 
Germany. Alphonso XII., to prove that »tMs jouTMy was not 
a 'Sign aS hostility to France, came to Ikris on his way home 
on Michaelmas Day on an official visit to President Gr6vy. 

' Unfortunately it was announoed that the German emperor 
itiade the king colonel of a regiment of. Uhlans ^rrisoned at 
Stmbsbuig, the anniversary of the t^ing of which dty was being 
celebrated by the emperor by the inauguration of a monument 
made out of cannon taken from the French, on the very eve of 
King Alphonso*s arrival. Violent protests were made in Paris 
in the monarch.oal and in not a few republican journals, 
with the result that the king of Spain wai hooted by the crowd 
as he drove with the president from the station to embassy, 
and again on his way to dine the same night at thl^Elys^ ..The 
incident’ was closed by M. Gr^vy-s apologies and 1 ^ the retirement 
of the minister of war, General Thibaudin, who tinder pressure 
from the extreme Left bad declined to meet U> m ufdAn, Though 
it displayed the bitter hostility of the population towards 
Germany, the incident did not ^giavAte Franco-Ckraian 
r^ations. This was due to the policy of the prime mmister, 
Ferry, who to carry it out made himself foreign minister 
I m No^omber, in the place id Cfaallemel^coirr, who resigned. 
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Jules Ferry’s idea was that colonial expansion was the surest 
means for France to recover its presli^y and that this cou^ 

I be obtained only by maintaining peaceful relations 
with all the powers of Europe. His consequent 
rHatiM, unpopularity caused his fall in April r885^d the next 
^ year a violent change of military policy was marked 
by tne arrival of General BouUuagpr at the ministrv of 
war, where he remained, in the Froycinet and Goblet catfinets, 
from January j886 to the 17th of May 1887. His growing popu- 
laritjii^n France was answered by Bismarck, who asked for 
an innreased vote for the German army, indicating that he 
considered Boulanger the coming dictator for the war of revenge ; 
so when the Reiebstag, on^the 14th of January 1887, voted the 
supplies for three years, instead of for the seven demanded by the 
chancellor, it was dissolved. Bismarck redoubled his efforts in the 
press and in diplomacy, vainly attempting to come to an under- 
standing with Russia and with more success moving the Vatican 
to order the German Githolics to support him. He obtained 
his vote for seven years in March, and the same month renewed 
the Triple Alliance, in April the Sclinaebel6 incident seemed 
nearly to cause war between France and Germany. The com- 
missary-special, an agent of -the ministry of the interior, at 
Pagny-sur-Moselle, the last French station on the frontier of the 
annexed territory of Lorraine, having stepped across the boundary | 
to regulate some official matter with the corresponding func- i 
tionary on the German side, was arrested. It was said that 
Schnaeljele was arrested actually on French soil, and on whichever 
side of the line he was standing he had gone to meet the German 
official at the request of the latter. Bismarck justified the 
outrage in a speech in the Prussian Landtag which suggrated 
that it was impossible to live at peace with a nation so bellicc»e 
as the French. In l^Yance the incident was regarded as a trap 
laid by the chancellor to excite French opinion under the. aggres- 
sive guidance of Boulanger, and to produce cvente which would 
pr(5cipilate a war. The French remained calm, in spite of the 
growing popularity of Boulanger. The. Goblet ministry resigned 
on the 17th of May 1887 after a hostile division on the budget, 
and the opportunity was taken to get rid of the minister of war, 
who posed as the coming restorer of Alsace and Lorraine to France. 
The Boulangist movement soon became anti-Republican, and 
the opposition to it of successive ministries improved the official 
relations of the French -and German governments. The circum- 
stances attending the fall of President Gr^vy the same year 
strengthened the Boulangist agitation, and Jtiles Ferry, who 
seemed it^dicated as his successor, was discarded by the Republi- 
can majority in the electoral congress, as a revolution was 
threatened in Paris if the choice fell on “the German Ferry.” 
Sadi Carnot was consequently elected presidont of the Republic 
on the 3rd of Decemb^ 1887. Three months later, lon t^ 9th 
of March 1888, died the old emperor William who had personified 
the conquest of France by Germany. Has son, the pacific einperor 
Frederick, died too, on the 15th of June, -so the accession of 
William JL, the pupil of Bismarck, at a moment when Boulanger 
threatened to become plebiscitary dictator of France, was 
ominous for the peace of furope. But in April 1889 Boulanger 
ignominiously fled the countjy, and in March 1890 Bisme^ 
fell France none the less rejected all friendly overtures made 
by the young emperor. In February 1891 his mother came to 
Paris and was unluckily induced to visit the scenes of German 
triumph near the capital— the ruins of St Qoud.and the Chateau 
of Versailles whore the German empire was proclaimed- The 
incident called forth such an explosion of wrath from the French 
press that it was clear that France had not forgotten 1871. 
By this time, however, Franco was no longer isolated and at 
the mercy of Germany, which by reason of the increase of its 
population while tliat of France had remained almost stationary, 
waa, imdon the system of compulsory military service in the 
two countries, more than a match for its neighbour in a single- 
handed conflict. , Even the Triple Alliance ceased to be a terror 
for France. An understanding arose between Francse and 
Russia preliminary to the Franco-Russian alliance, which became 
the pivot of French exterior relations until the defeat ^of Russia 


in the Japanese war of 1904. So the second renewal of the 
TYiplice was forthwith answered by a visit of the French squadron 
to Kronstadt in July 1891. 

While such were the relations between France and the principal 
party to the lYiple Alliance, the same period was marked by 
bitter dissension between France and Italy. Tunis 
had made Italy Gallophobe, but the diplomatic 
relations between the two countries had been courteous /^(f. 
until the death of Depretis in 1887. When Crispi 
succeeded him as prime minister, and till 1891 was the director 
of the exterior policy of Italy, a change took place. Crispi, 
though not the author of the Triple Alliance, entered 
enthusiasm into its spirit of hostility to France. The old Sicilian 
revolutionary hastened to pay his respects to Bismarck at Fried- 
richsnih in October 1887, the visit being highly approved in 
Italy. Before that the French Chamber had, in July 1886, by a 
small majority, rejected a new treaty of navigation between 
France and Italy, this being followed by the failure to renew 
the commercial treaty of 1881. Irritating incidents were of 
constant occurrence. In 1888 a conflict between the Frcndi 
consul at Massowah and the Italians who occupied that Abyssinian 
port induced Bismarck to instruct the German ambassador in 
Paris to tell M. Goblet, minister for foreign affairs in the Floquet 
cabinet, in case he should refer to the matter, that if Italy were 
involved thereby in complications it would not stand alone 
— this menace being communicated to Crisp? by the Italian 
ambassador at Berlin and officially printed in a green-book. 
But after Bismarck’s fall relations improved a Httlc, and in April 
1890 the Italian fleet was sent to Toulon to salute lYesidient 
Carnot in the name of King Humbert, though this did not 
prevent the French government being suspected of haying 
designs on Tripoli. Itdian opinion was again incensed against 
France by the action of the French clericals, represented by a 
band of Catholic pilgrims ” who went to Rome to offer their 
sympathy to the pope in the autumn of 1891, and outraged the 
burial-place of Victor Emmanuel by writing in the visitors’ register 
kept at the Pantheon the words ‘‘ Vm le ixape,'' In August 
1893 a fight took place at Aigues Mortes, the medieval wMled 
city on the salt marslies of the Gulf of Lyons, between French 
and Italian workmen, in which seven Italians were killed. But 
Crispi had gone out of office early in 1891, and the ministers 
who succeeded him were more disposed to prevent a rupture 
betwesen Italy and France. Crispi became prime minister ag^ 
in Decemiber 1893, but this time without the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. He plated at the Consulta Baron Blanc, who tiiough a 
strong partisan of the Triple Alliance was closely attached to 
France, being a native of Savoy, where he spent his yearly 
vacations on French soil. That tte relations between the two 
nations were better was shown by what occurred after the 
murder of President Carnot in June 1894. The fajct that the 
assassin was an Italian might have caused trouble a little earlier ; 
ibut the grief of the Italia^ was so sincere, as shown by popi^ 
demonstrations at Rome, that no ,anti«lta]iasi violence tadk 
place in France, and in t^e words of the fVench ambassador, 
M. Billot, Caserio’s crime seemed likely to further an under- 
string between the two peop^s. The movement was very 
slight and made no progress during the short presidency -el M. 
Casirair-Perier. On the ist of November 1894 Alexander III. 
died, when the Italian press gave proof of the importance attri- 
buted by the Triplice to the Fronco-Russian understanding 
by expxessing a hope that the new tsar would put an end to it. 
But on the 10th of June 1895, the foreign minister, M. Hanotonx, 
intimated to the French Chamber that the understanding had 
become an alliance, and on the xyth the Russian amba^dor 
in Paris conveyed to M. F 61 ix Fanre, who was now president 
of the Republic, the collar of St Andrew, while the same day 
the French and Russian men-of-war, invited to the opening of 
the Kiel Canal, entered German waters together. The union of 
France with Russia was no doubt one cause of the cessation of 
Italian hostility to France ; but others were at work. The in- 
auguration of the statue of MacMahon at Magenta the same week 
86 the siimounceipent of the Fraheo-Russian alliance shdwed that 
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there was a disposition to revive the old sentiment of fraternity 
which had once united France with Italy. More important was 
the necessity felt by the Italians of improved commercial re* 
lations with the French. Crispi fell on the 4th of March 1896, 
after the news of the disaster to the Italian troops at Adowa^ 
the war with Abyssinia being a disastrous legacy left by him. 
The previous year he had caused the withdrawal from Paris of 
the Italian ambassador Signor Ressmann^ a friend of France^ 
transferring thither Count Tomielli, who during his mission 
in London had made a speech^ after the visit of the Italian deet 
to Toulon, which qualified him to rank as a misogallo. But with 
the final disappearance of Crispi the relations of the two Latin 
neighbours became more natural. Commerce between them had 
diminished, and the business men of both countries, excepting 
certain protectionists, felt that the commercial rupture was 
mutually prejudicial. Friendly negotiations were initiated on 
both sides, and almost the last act of President F 41 ix Faure 
before his sudden death — M. Delcass6 being then foreign minister 
— ^was to promulgate, on the 2nd of February 1899, a new com- 
mercial arrangement between France and Italy which the 
French parliament had adopted. By that time M. Barr^re was 
ambassador at the Quirincd and was engaged in promoting 
cordial relations between Italy and France, of which Count 
Tomielli in Paris had already become an ardent advocate. 
Italy remained a party to the Triple Alliance, which was renewed 
for a third period in 1902. But so changed had its significance 
become that in October 1903 the French Republic received for 
the first time an official visit from the sovereigns of Italy. 
This reconciliation of France and Italy was destined to have most 
important results outside the sphere of the Triple Alliance. 
The return visit which President Loubet paid to Victor Emmanuel 
III. in April 1904, it being the first time that a French chief of the 
state had gone to Rome since the pope had lost the temporal 
sovereignty, provoked a protest from the Vatican which caused 
the rupture of diplomatic relations between France and the Holy 
See, followed by the repudiation of the Concordat by an act 
passed in France, in 1905, separating the church from the state. 

While the decadence of the Triple Alliance had this important 
effect on the domestic affairs of France, its inception had pro* 
duced the Franco*Rusuiui alliance, which took France 
mSimaw, ^ isolation in Europe, and became the pivot 

of its exterior policy. It has been noted that in the 
years succeeding the Franco-Prussian War the tsar Alexander 11 . 
had shown a disposition to support France against German 
aggression, as though to make up for his neutrality during the 
war, which was so benevolent for Germany that his uncle 
William 1 . had ascribed to it a laige share of the German victory. 
The assassination of Alexander II. by revolutionaries* in 1881 
made it difficult for the new autocrat to cultivate closer relations 
with a Republican government, although the Third Republic, 
under the mfiuence of Gambetta, to whomlts consolidation was 
chiefly due, had repudiated that proselytizing spirit, inherited 
from the great Revolution, which ^d disquieted thamonarchies 
of Europe in 1848 and had provoked their hostility to ffie Second 
Republic. But the Triple Alliance which was concluded the 
year after the murder of ^e tsar indicated the possible expediency 
of an understanding between the two great poweAt of the West 
and the East, in response to the combination of the three central 
powers of Europe, — though Bismarck after his fall revealed that 
m 1884 a secret treaty was concluded between Germany and 
Russia, which was, however, said to have in view a war between 
England and Russia. Internal dissension on the subject of 
colonial polic)' in the far East, followed by the fall of Jules 
Ferry and the Boulangist agitation were some of the causes 
whic^ prevented France from strengthening its position in 
Europe by seeking a formal imderstanding with Russia in the 
first part of the reign of Alexander III. But when the Boulangist 
movement came to on end, entirely from the incompetency of 
its leader, it behoved the government of the Republic to find a 
means of satisfying the strong patriotic sentiment revealed in 
the nation, by a capable and daring soldier, 

would have swept away the parliamentary republic and estab- 
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lished a military dictatorship in its place. The Franco-Russian 
jmderstanding provided that means, and Russia was ready for 
It, havinjg become, by the termination in 1890 of the gecret 
treaty with Germany, not less isolated in Europe than France. 
In July when the French fleet visited Kronstadt the 
incident caused such enthusiasm throughout the French jntion 
that the exiled General,Boulanger’s existence would have been 
forgStten, except among his dwindling personal followers, had 
he not put an end to it by suicide two months later at Brussels. 
The Franco-Russian understanding united all partie8,«fiot in 
love for one another but in the idea that France was thereby 
about to resume its place in Europe. The Catholic Royalists 
ceased to talk of the restitution of^the temporal power of the 
pope in their joy at the deference of the government of the 
republic for the most autocratic monarchy of Christendom ; 
the Boulangists, now called Nationalists, hoped that it would 
lead to the war of revenge with Germany, and that it might also 
be the means of humiliating England, as shown by their resent- 
ment at the visit of the French squadron to Portsmouth on its 
way home from Kronstadt. It is, however, extremely improbable 
that the understanding and subsequent alliance would have been 
effected had the Boulangist movement succeeded. For the last 
thing that the Russian government desired was war with Ger- 
many. What it need^ and obtained was security against 
German aggression on its frontier and financial aid from France ; 
so a French plebiscitary government, having for its aim the 
restitution of Alsace and Lorraine, would have found no support 
in Russia. As the German chancellor, Count von Caprivi, said 
in the Reichstag on the 27th of November 1891, a few weeks 
after a Russian loan had been subscribed in France nearly 
eight times over, the naval visit to Kronstadt had not brought 
war nearer by one single inch. Nevertheless when in 1893 the 
Russian fleet paid a somewhat tardy return visit to Toulon, 
where it was reviewed by President ^mot, a party of Russian 
officers who came to Paris was received by the population of 
the capital, which less than five years before had acclaimed 
General Boulanger, with raptures which could not have been 
exceeded had they brought back to France the territory lost in 
1871. In November 1894, Alexander III. died, and in January 
1895, M. Casimir-P6rier resigned the presidency of the Republic, 
to which he had succeeded only six months before on the assassi- 
nation of M. Carnot. So it was left to Nicholas II. and President 
Felix Faure to proclaim the existence of a formal alliance between 
France and Russia. It appears that in 1891 and 1892, at the 
time of the first public manifestations of friendship between 
France and Russia, in the words of M. Ribot, secret conventions 
were signed by him, being foreign minister, and M. de Freycinet, 
president of the council, which secured for France “ the support 
of Russia for the maintenance of the equilibrium in Europe ” ; 
and on a later occasion the same statesman said that^it was after 
the visit of the empress Frederick to Paris in 1891 that Alexander 
HI. made to Prance certain offers which were accepted. The 
word “ alliance ** was not publicly used by any minister to 
connote the relations of France with Russia until the 10th of June 
1895, when M. Hanotaux used the term with cautious vagueness 
amid the applause of the Chamber of Deputies. Yet not even 
when Nicholas 11 . came to France in October 1896 was the word 
** alliance ” formally pronounced in any of the official speeches. 
But the reception given to the tsar and tsaritsa in Paris, where 
no European sovereign had come officially since William 
Germany passed down the Champs Elys^es as a conqueror, 
was of such a character that none could doubt that this was |he 
consecration of the alliance. It was at last formally prodair^ 
by Nicholas II., on board a French man-of-war, on'^he occasion 
of the visit of the president of the Republic to Rtlssia in August 
1897. From that date until the formation of M. Briand’s 
cabinet in 1909, nine different ministries succeeded one another 
and five ministers of foreign affairs ; but they aU loyally si^ 
ported the Franco-Russian alliance, alth9ugh its popularity 
diminished in France )ong before the war ^tween Russia and 
Japan, which deprived it of its efficacy in Europe. In 1901 
Nicolas 11 . came again to France and was tiie guest of Presid^t 
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Loubet at Compile. Wb visit excited little enthusum 
in the nation, which was disposed to attribute it to Ku5j:.\i^ 
financial need of France ; while the Socialists, now a strong 
party which provided the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry with an 
important part of its majority in the Chamber, violently attacked 
theMliancc of the Republic with a reactionary autocracy. 
However anomalous that may have been it did not prevent the 
whole French nation from welcoming the friendship between 
the governments of Russia and of France in its early stages. 
Nor there be any doubt that the popular instinct was right 
in according it that welcome. France in its international rela- 
tions was strengthened morally by the understanding and by 
the alliance, which also served as a check to Germany. But 
its association with Russia had not the results hoped for by 
the French reactionaries. It encouraged them in their opposition 
to the parliamentary Republic during the Dreyfus agitation, 
the more so because the Russian autocracy is anti-Semitic. It 
also made a Nationalist of one president of the Republic, Folix 
Faiire, whose head was so turned by his imperial frequentations 
that he adopted some of the less admirable practices of princes, 
and also seemed ready to assume the bearing of an autocrat. 
His sudden death was as great a relief to the parliamentary 
Republicans as it was a disappointment to the plebiscitary 
party, which anti-Dreyfusism, with its patriotic pretensions, 
riad again made a formidable force in the land. But the election 
of the pacific and constitutional M. Loubet as president of the 
Republic at this critical moment in its history counteracted 
any reactionary influence which the Russian alliance might have 
had in hVance ; so the general effect of the alliance was to 
strengthen the Republic and to add to its prestige. The visit 
of the tsar to Paris, the first paid by a friendly sovereign since 
the Second Empire, impressed a population, proud of its capital, 
by an outward sign which seemed to show that the Republic 
was not an obstacle to the recognition by the monarchies of 
Europe of the place still held by France among the great powers. 
Before M. Loubet laid down office the nation, grown more 
republican, saw the visit of the tsar followed by ^ose of the 
kings of England and of Italy, who might never have been 
moved to present their respects to the French Republic had not 
Russia shown them the way. 

While the French rejoiced at the Russian alliance chiefly as 
a check to the aggressive designs of Germany, they also liked 
the association of France with a power regarded as 
i^Qstile to England. This traditional feeling was not 
Bagiattd. discouraged by one of the chief artificers of the alliance, 
Baron Mohrenheim, Russian ambassador in Paris, 
who until 1884 had filled the same position in London, where he 
had not learned to love England, and who enjoyed in France a 
popularity rarely accorded to the diplomatic ^ent of a foreign 
power. An entente cordiale has since been initiated between 
England and France. But it is necessary to refer to the less 
agreeable relations which existed between the two countries, 
as they had some influence on the exterior policy of the Third 
Republic. England and France had no causes of friction within 
Europe. But in its policy of colonial expansion, during the last 
twenty years of the ipth century, France constantly encountered 
England all over the globe. The first important enterprise beyond 
the seas seriously undertaken by France after the Franco- 
German War, was, as we have seen, in Tunis. But even before 
that question had been mentioned at the congress of Berlin, 
in 1878, France had become involved in an adventure in the Far 
Eatt, which in its developments attracted more public attention 
at home than the extension of French territory in northern 
Africa. Had these pages been written before the end of the 
19th century it .would have seemed necessaiv to trace the 
operations of France in Indo-China with not less detail than 
has been given to the establishment of the protectorate in Tunis. 
But French hopes of founding a great empire in the Far East 
came to an end witii the partial resuscitation of China and the 
rise to power of Japan. As we have seen, Jules Ferry's idea 
was that in colonial expansion France would find the best means 
ol recovering prestige after the defeat of 1870-71 in the years 
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of recuperation when it was essential to be diverted from European 
complications. Jules Ferry was not a friend of Gambetta, in 
spite of later republican legends. But the policy of colonial 
expansion in Tunis and in Indo-China, associated with Ferry’s 
name, was projected by Gambetta to give satisfaction to France 
for the necessity, imposed, in his opinion, on the French govern- 
ment, of taking its lead in foreign affairs from Berlin. How 
Jules Ferry developed that system we know now from Bismarck's 
subsequent expressions of regret at Ferry’s fall. He believed 
that, had Ferry remained in power, an amicable arrangement 
would have been made between France and Germany, a formal 
agreement having been almost concluded to the effect that France 
should maintain peaceable and friendly relations with Germany, 
while Bismarck supported France in Tunis, in Indo-China and 
generally in its schemes of oversea colonization. Even though the 
friendly attitude of Germany towards those schemes was not 
official, the contrast was manifest between the benevolent tone 
of the German press and that of the English, which was generally 
hostile. Jules Ferry took his stand on the position that his 
policy was one not of colonial conquest, but of colonial conserva- 
tion, that without Tunis, Algeria was insecure, that without 
Tongking and Annam, there was danger of losing Cochin-China, 
where the French had been in possession since 1861. It was on 
the Tongking question that Ferry fell. On the 30th of March 
1885, on the news of the defeat of the French troyps at Lang-Son, 
the Chamber refused to vote the money for carrying on the cam- 
paign by a majority of 306 to 149. Since that day public opinion 
in France has made amends to the memory of Jules Ferry. 
His patriotic foresight has been extolled. Criticism has not been 
spared for the opponents of his policy in parliament of whom 
the most conspicuous, M. C 14 menceau and M. Ribot,have survived 
to take a leading part in public affairs in the 20th century. 
The attitude of the Parisian press, which compared Lang-Son 
with Sedan and Jules Ferry with 6mile Ollivier, has been 
generally deplored, as has that of the public which was ready 
to offer violence to the fallen minister, and which was still so 
hostile to him m 1887 that the congress at Versailles was per- 
suaded that there would be a revolution in Paris if it elected 
‘‘ the German Ferry " president of the Republic. Nevertheless 
his adversaries in parliament, in the press and in the street have 
been justified — ^not owing to their superior sagacity, but owing 
to a series of Unexpected events which the most foreseeing 
statesmen of the world never anticipated. The Indo-China 
dream of Jules Ferry might have led to a magnificent empire in 
the East to compensate for that which Duplebc lost and Napoleon 
failed to reconquer. 

The Russian alliance, which came at the time when Ferry’s 
policy was justified in the eyes of the public, too late for him 
to enjoy any credit, ^ve a new impetus to the French idea 
of establishing an empire in the Far East. In the opinion of all 
the prophets of Europe the great international stru^le in the 
near future was to ^ that of England with Russia for -the 
possession of India. If Russia won, France might have a share 
in the dismembered Indian empire, of which part of the frontier 
now marched with that of French Indo-China, since Burma 
had become British and Tongking French. Such aspirations were 
not formulated in white-books or in parliamentary speeches. 
Indeed, the apprehension of difficulty with England limited 
French ambition on the Siamese frontier. That did not prevent 
dangerous friction arising between England and France on the 
question of the Mekong, the river which flows from China almost 
due south into the China Sea traversing the whole length of 
French Indo-Chink, and forming part of the eastern boundary 
of Upper Burma and Siam. The aim of France was to secure the 
whole of the left hank of the Mekong, the highway of commerce 
from southern China. The opposition of Siam to this delimitation 
was believed by the French to be inspired by England, the 
supremacy of France on the Mekong river being prejudicial to 
British commerce with China. The inevitable rivalry bctwwn 
the two powers reached an acute crisis in 1893, the British 
ambassador in Paris being Lord Dufferin, who well understood 
the question, upper Burma having been annexed to India under 
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his vicerpyalty in 1885, The matter waa «>t settled until 1894^ 
when juot only was the French claim to the left hank of 
Mekong allowed^ but the neutrality of a.as-kiloxnetre eone on the 
Siamese bank was conceded as open to French trade. It is said 
that at one moment in July 1893 England and France were more 
nearly at war than at any other mtemational crisis under the 
Thiid Republic, not excluding that of Fashoda, though the acute 
tension between the governments was unknown to the public. 

The Panama affair had left French public opinion in a nervous 
condition. Fantastic charges were brought not only in the 
press, but in the chamber of deputies, against newspapers and 
politicians of having accepted bribes from the British govern- 
ment. At the general election in August and Septeml^r 1893 
M. Cldmenceau was pursued into his distant constituency in the 
Var by a crowd of Parisian politicians, who brought about his 
defeat less by alleging his connexion with the Panama scandal 
than by propagating tlie legend that he was the paid agent of 
England. The oiffeid republic, which changed its prime minister 
three times and its foreign minister twice in 1893, M. Devellc 
fillip that post in the Ribot and Dupuy ministries, and M. 
Casimir-Perier in his own, repudiated with energy the calumnies 
as to the attempted interference of England in French domestic 
affairs. But the successive governments were not in a mood to 
make concessions in foreign questions, as all France was under 
the glamour of the preliminary manifestations of the Russian 
alliance. This was seen, a few weelcs after the elections, in the 
wild enthusiasm with which Paris received Admiral Avelane 
and his officers, who had brought the Russian fleet to Toulon to 
return the visit of the French fleet to Kronstadt in 1891. The 
death of Marshal MacMahon, who had won his first renown in the 
Crimea, and his funeral at the Invalides while the Russians were 
in Paris, were used to emphasise the fact that the allies before 
Sebastopol were no longer friends. The projector of the French 
mpire in the Far East id not live to see tliis phase of the seeming 
justification'of the policy which had cost him place and popularity. 
Jules Perry had died on the 17th of March 189.3, only three weeks 
after his triumphant rehabilitation in the political world by his 
dectiun to the presidency of the Senate, the second post in the 
state. The year he died it seemed as though with the active 
aid of Russia and the sympathy of Germany the possessions of 
France in south-eastern Asia might have indeflnitely expanded 
into southern Chino. A few years later the defeat of Russia i 
by Japan and the rise of the sea-power of the Japanese praetk- 
afiiy ended the French empire in Indo-Chma. What the French 
already had at the end of the last century is virtually guaranteed 
to them only by the Anglo- Japanese alliance. It is in the irony 
of things thslt these possessions which were a sign of French rivalry 
with England should now be secured to France by England’s 
friendliness. For it is now rec^nized by the French that, the 
defence of Indo-China is impossible*. 

Had the French dream ^en realized of a large expansion of 
territory into southern China, the success of the new ifempire would 
Afiieao based on free Chinese labour.' '^is might 

poU^ luve counterbalanced an initial obstacle; to all Prench 
colonial schemes, more important than those which 
arise from international difouliies — the reluctance of tl^e 
French to establish themselves as serious* colozfists in their 
ovepea possessions. We have noted how Algeria, which is 
nearer to Toulon and Marseilles than are Paris and Havre, 
has been compiiratively neglected by the French, after eighty 
years of occupation, in spite of the amenity of its climate and 
Its soil for European settlers. The new French colonial school 
advocates* the withdrawal of France from adventures in distant 
tropical countries which con be reached only by long sea voyages, 
ana the concentration of French activity in^ the nordiern half 
of tho African continent. Madagascar is, as we have seen, 
counted as Africa in computing the area of French colonial 
territory. But it lies entirely outside the scheme of African 
colonization, and in spite of the loss of life and money inop-ed 
in its conquest, its retention is not popular with the new senool, 
although the ^ffrst claim of France to it was as long ago as the , 
reign of Louis XIIL, when in 1642 a oompany was foun^ under 
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French of. the 29thii6idt20th centuries/may well be considered 
kss enterprismg in both hemispheves than were their ancestors 
of the i7t)i, and Madagascar, after having been the cause of 
much ill-feeling between England and France under the Third 
Republic down to the time of its formal annexation, the 
law ^ the 9th of August 1896, is not now the object of much 
interest among French politicians. On the African continent 
it is different When the Republic succeeded to the Second 
Empire the French African possessions outside Algietf* were 
inconsiderable in area. The chief was Senegal, which though 
founded as a French station under Louis XIII,, was virtually 
the creation of Faidherbe under tl^ Second Empire, even in 
a greater degree than were Tunis and Tongking of Jules Ferry 
under the 'i'hird Republic. There was also Gabun, which is 
now included in French Congo. Those outposts in the tropics 
became the starting-points for the expansion of a French sphere 
of influence in north Africa, which by the beginning of the 20th 
century made France the nominal possessor of a vast territory 
stretcliii^ from the equatorial region on the gulf of Guinea to 
the Mediterranean. A large portion of it is of no importance, 
mduding the once mysterious Timbuktu and the wilds of the 
waterless Sahara desert. But the steps whereby these wide 
tracts of wilderness and of valuable territory came to p^acb 
be marked on the maps in French colours, by inter- sad 
natioiml agreement, are important, as they were Bngiiait 
associated with the last serious official dispute between 
England and France before the period of entente. M. Hanotaux, 
who was foreign minister for the then unprecedented term of 
four years, from 1894 to 1898, with one short interval of a few 
montlifl, has thrown an mstructive light on the feeling with which 
French politicians up to the end of the 19th century regarded 
England. He declared in 1909, with the high authority of 
one who was durbg years of An^o-French tension the mouth- 
piece of the Republic in its relations with other powers, that 
every move in the direction of colonial expansion made by 
France disquieted and irritated England. He complamed 
that when France, under the stimulating guidance of Jules 
Ferry, undertook the reconstitution of an oversea domain, 
England barred the way — in Egypt, in Tunis, in Madagascar, 
in Indo-China, in the Congo, in Oceania. Writing with the 
knowledge of an ex-foreign minister, who had enjoyed many 
years of retirement to enable him to weigh his words, M. 
Hanotaux asserted without any qu^dification that when he 
took office England hod conceived a tripile design, to assume 
the positbn. of heir to the Portuguese possessions in Africa, 
to destroy the independence of the South African republics, 
and to remain in perpetuity in Egypt.’* We have not to discuss 
the truth of those propositions, we have only to note the tendency 
oi French policy ; and in so doing it is useful to remark that the 
official belief of the Third Republic in the last period of the 
19th century was that England was the enemy of French colonial 
expansion all over the globe, and that in the so-called scramble 
for Africa English ambition was the chief obstacle to the schemes 
of France. M, Hanotaux, with tlie authority of official know- 
ledge, indicated that the English project of a railway from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Cairo was the provocation which stimu- 
lated the French to essay a similar adventure ; though he denied 
that the Marchand mission and other similar expeditions about 
to be mentioned were conceived with the specific object of 
preventing the accomplishinent of the liritish plan. The explora- 
tions of Stanley had demonstrated that access to the Great Lalies 
and tlie Upper Nile could be effected as easily from the west 
coast of Africa os from other directions. The Fre^lT, from their 
ancient possession of Gabun, had extended th^ir operations far 
to the east, and had by treaties with European powers obtained 
the right hank of the* Ubanghi, a great affluent of the Congo, 
as a frontier between their territory and that of the Congo 
Independent State. They thus found themfclves, with respect 
to Europe, in possession of a region which approached th(^’ 
valley of the Upper Nile. Between the fall of Jules Feiry 
in i8S5^and the begiiming of the Russian alliimce came a period 
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popnlaril^^ -^tf' thef Tongkin;; cxpe#tion* was* on^B o>f ttM$ cfaufsj^ 
oitSm ^pUl^ity of G«ftsrai Bo»aillang€ who divo? ted- the Fretiek 
public frCiA dfetatit-enterprises to a contemplation of the German 
fhmtior, and whew Boidangism come to aW endaihe Panama 
oflafcaAook iits* plhee in the interest it excited. But the colonial 
party in FVdniCfe did not lose sight of the^possibiUty of cstab^jphing 
Upper the Upper Nile. The partition of Africa 

Nile seemed to offer an ocesasion for France to taike com- 
exptum- jjensation for the En^ish occupation of Egypt. In 
1892 the Budget Commission, on the proposal of 
M. Etienne, deputy for Oran, who had three times been colonial 
under secretary, voted 3ap,ooo francs for the despatch of a 
mission to explore and report on those regions, which had not 
had much attention since the days of Emin. But the project 
was not then carried out. Later, parliament voted a sum six 
times larger for strengthening the French positions on the Upper 
Ubanghi and their means of communication with the coast 
But Colonel Monteil’s expedition, which was the consequence 
of this vote, was diverted, and the 1,800,000 francs were spent 
at Loango, the southern port of French (!ongo, and on the Ivory 
Coast, the French territory which lies between Liberia and 
the British Gold Coast Colony, where a prolonged war ensued 
with Samory, a Nigerian chieftain. In September 1894, M. 
Delcass^ being colonial minister, M. Liotard was appointed 
commissioner of the Upper Ubanghi with instructions to extend 
French influence in the Bahr-el-Ghazal up to the Nile. In 
addition to official missions, numerous expeditions of French 
explorers took place in Central Africa during this period, and 
negotiations were continually going on between the British 
and French governments. Towards the end of 1895 Lord Salis- 
Imry, who had succeeded Lord Kimberley at the foreign office, 
informed Baron de Courccl, the French ambassador, that an 
expedition to the Upper Nile was projected for the purpose of 
putting an end to Mahdism. M. Hanotaux was not at this 
moment minister of foreign affairs. He had been succeeded 
by M. BerthelPt, the eminent chemist, who resigned that office 
on the 26th of March 1896, a month before the fall of the Bour- 
geois cabinet of whkh he was a member, in consequence of a 
question raised in the chamber on this subject of the English 
expedition to the Soudan. According to M. Hanotam, who 
returned to the Quai d^Orsay, in the Meline ministry, on the 
29th of April 1896, Lord Salisbu^ at the end of the previous 
year, in announcing the expedition confidentially to M. de 
Courcel, had assured him that it would not go beyond Dongola 
without a preliminary understanding with France. There must 
have been a misunderstanding on this point, as after reaching 
Dongola in September 1896 the Anglo-Egyptian army proceeded 
up the Nile in the direction of Klmrtoum. Before M. Hanotaux 
resumed office tlie Marchand mission had been formaUy 
planned. On the 24th of February 1896 M. Guieysse, 
colonial minister in the Bourgeois ministry, had si^ed 
Captain Marchand’s instructions to the effect that he must 
march through the Upper Ubanghi, in order to extend French 
influence as far as the Nile, and try to reach that river 
before Colonel Colvile, who was leading an expedition from 
the East. He was also advised to conciliate the Mahdi if the aim 
of the mission could be benefited thereby. M. Liotard was 
raised to the rank of governor of the Upper Ubanghi, and in 
a despatch to him the new colonial minister, M. Andr6 Ivcbon, 
wrote that the Marchand mission was not to be considered a 
military enterprise, it bei^ sent out with the intention of 
maintaining the political line which for two years M. Liotard 
had persistently been following, and of which the establishment 
of France in the basin of the Nile ought to be the crowning 
reward. Two days later, on the 25th of June 1896,- Captain 
Marchand* embarked for Africa. This Is not the place for a 
description of his adventures ih crossing the continent or when 
he encountered General Kitchener at Fashoda, two 
“ ** months after his arrival there in July 1898 and a 
fortnight after the battk of Omduitnan and ^ capture of 
Khartoum. The news was- made kniown to Europe by the 


slrdar^s tdegraths to' ^ British gOvettKifieM iti Septembef 
aAnoutickig the presence of the French mission at Faidiodh. 
Then enSued a period of acute tension between the French and 
English' governments, which gave the impression to the public 
that War between the two countries was inevitable. But those 
who were watching the situation m FVance on the spot knew 
that there was nO question of fighting. France was unprepared, 
and was dso involved in the toils of the Dreyfus affair. Had 
the situation been that of d year later, when the French domestic 
controversy was ending and the Transvaal War beginning, 
England might have been in a very difficult position. General 
Kitchener declined to recognize a French occupation of any 
part of the Nile valley, A long discussion ensued between the 
British and French governments, which was ended by the latter 
deciding on the 6th of November 1898 not to maintain the 
Marchand mission at Fashoda. Captain Marchand refused to 
return to Europe by way of the Nile and Lower Egypt, marching 
across Abyssinia to Jibuti in French wSomaliland, where he 
embarked for France. He was received with well-merited 
enthusiasm in Paris. But the most remarkable feature of his 
reception was that the ministry became so alarmed lest the 
popularity of the hero of Fashoda should lx*, at the expense 
of that of the parliamentary republic, that it put an end to the 
public acclamations by despatching him secretly from the 
capital— a somewhat similar treatment having been accorded to 
General Dodds in 1893 0^ bis return to France* after conquering 
Dahomey. The Marchand mission had little effect on African 
questions at issue between France and Great Britain, as a great 
settlement had been effected while it was on its way 
acro.ss the continent. On the 14th of June 1898, the 
day before the fall of the Meline ministry, when M. jggg, 
Hanotaux finally cjuitted the Quai d’Orsay, a conven- 
tion of general delimitation was signed at Paris by that minister 
and by the British ambassador, Sir Edmund Monson, which as 
regards the respective claims ^ England and France covered 
in its scope the whole of the northern half of Africa from Sene- 
gambia and the Cwlgo to the valley of the Nile. Comparatively 
little attention was paid to it amid the exciting events which 
followed, so little that M. de Courcel has officially recotded 
that three months later, on the eve of the Fashoda incident, 
Lord Salisbury declared to him that he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the geography of Africa to express an opiinon 
on certain questions of delimitation arising oOt of the success 
of the British expedition on the Upper Nile. The convemtion 
of June 1898 was, however, of the highest importance, os it 
affirmed the junction into one vast territory of the three chief 
African domains of France, Algeria and Tunis, Senegal and the 
Niger, Chad and the Congo, thus conceding to France the whole 
of the north-western continent with the exception of Morocco, 
Liberia and the European colonies on the Atlantic. This 
arrangement, which was completed by an additional conventioTi 
on the 2ist of March 1899, made Morocco a legitimate object 
of French ambition. 

The other questions which caused' mutual animosity between 
England and Prance in the decline of the 19th century had 
nothing whatever to do "with their conflicting inter- 
national interests. The offensive attitude of the ep^ente 
English press towards France on account of the 
Dreyfus affair was repaid by the French in their 
criticism of the Boer War. When those sentimental causes of 
mutual irritation had become less acute, the press of the two 
countries was moved by Certain influences to recognize that it 
was in their interest to be on good terms with one aaiother. 
The importance of their commercial relations was brought 
into relief as though it were a new fact. At last in 1903 state 
visits between the rulers of England and of France took place 
in their respective capitals, for the first time since the early days 
of the Second Empire, followed by an Anglo-French coirvention 
signed on the 8th of April 1904. By thui an arrangement was 
come to on outstanding questions pf controversy between 
England and France in various parted of the world. France 
undertook not to interfere with^ the action of England in Egypt, 
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while England made a like undertaking as to French finduence 
in Morocco. France conceded certain of its fishing rights in 
Newfoundland which had been a perpetual source of irritation 
between the two countries for nearly two hundred years since 
the treaty of Utrecht of 1713. In return England made several 
concessions to France in ^rica, including that of tlie Los 
Islands off Sierra Leone and some rectifications of frontier on 
the Gambia and between the Niger and Lake Chad. Other 
points of difference were arranged as to Siam, the New Hebrides 
and Madagascar. The convention of 1904 was on the whole 
more advantageous for England than for France. The free 
hand which England conceded to France in dealing with Morocco 
was a somewhat burdensome gift owing to German interference ; 
but the incidents which arose from the Franco-Cierman conflict 
in that country are as yet too recent for any estimate of their 
possible consequences. 

One result was the retirement of M. Delcass^ from the foreign 
ofiice on the 6th of June 1905. He had been foreign minister 
for seven years, a consecutive period of rare length, 
exceeded in England since the creation of 
’ tile office, when Castlereagh held it for ten years, 
and one of prodigious duration in the history of the 
Third Republic. He first went to the Quai d’Orsay in the Brisson 
ministry of June 1898, remained there during the Dupuy ministry 
of the same year, was reappointed by M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
in his cabinet which lasted from June 1899 to June 1902, was 
retained in the post by M. Combes till his ministry fell in January 
1905, and again by his successor M. Rouvier till his own resignation 
in June of that year. M. Delcass6 had thus an uninrerrupted reign 
at the foreign office during a long critical period of transition 
both in the interior politics of France and in its exterior relations. 
He went to the Quai d’Orsay when the Dreyfus agitation was 
most acute, and left it when parliament was absorbed in dis- 
cussing the separation of church and state. He saw the Franco- 
Russian alliance lose its popularity in the country even before the 
Russian defeat by the Japanese in the last days of his ministry. 
Although in the course of his official duties at the colonial office 
he had been partly responsible for some of the expeditions sent 
to Africa for the purpose of checking British influence, he was 
fully disposed to pursue a policy which might lead to a friendly 
understanding with England. In this he differed from M. 
Hanotaux, who was essentially the man of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, owing to it much of his prestige, including his election 
to the French Academy, and Russia, to which he gave exclu- 
sive allegiance, was then deemed to be primarily the enemy of 
England. M. Delcass6 on the contrary, from the first, desired to 
assist a rapprochement between England and Russia as pre- 
liminary to the arrangement he proposed between Bnjgland 
and France. He was foreign minister when the tsar paid his 
second visit to France, but there was no longer the national 
unanimity which welcomed him in 1896. M. Delcass^ also accom- 
panied President Loubet to Russia when he retumfed the tsar’s 
second visit in 1902. But exchange of compliments between 
France and Russia were no longer to be the sole.intemational 
ceremonials within the attributes of the French foreign office ; 
M. Delcass6 was minister when the procession of European 
sovereigns headed by the kings of England and of, Italy in 1903 
came officially to Paris, and he went with M. Loubet to London 
and to Rome on the president’s return visits to those capitals — 
the latter being the immediate cause of the rupture of tiie con- 
cordat with the Vatican, though Delcass6 was essentially a 
concordatory minister. His retirement from the Rouvier 
ministry in June 1905 was due to pressure from Germany in 
consequence of his opposition to German interference in Morocco. 
Hb resignation took place just a week after the news had arrived 
of the destruction of the Russian fleet by the Japanese, which 
completed the disablement of the one ally of France. The 
impression was current in France that’Germanv wished to give 
the French nation a fright before the understanding with Eng^d 
had reached an effective stage, and it was actually believed 
that the resignation of M. Delca^ averted a declaration of war. 
iUthoqgh that belief revived to some extent the fading enmity 
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of the French towards the conquerors of Alsaoe-Lorrame,^ the 
^ar which accompanied* it mov^ a considerable section of the- 
nation to favour an understandix^ with Germany in prefe^noe 
to, or even at the expense of, friendly relations with England. 
M. Cl^menceau, who only late in life came into office, and 
attained it at the moment when a better understanding^ith 
Englimd was progressing^ had been throughout hb long career,, 
of all^French puWic men in all political groups, the most con- 
sbtent friend of England. Hb presence at the head of affairs^ 
was a guarantee of amicable Anglo-French relations, so 4 ar as 
they could be protected by statesmanship. 

By reason of the increased duration and stability of ministries,, 
the personal influence of ministers in directing the foreign policy 
of France has in one sense become greater in the 20th century 
than in those earlier periods when France had first to recuperate 
its strength after the war and then to take its exterior policy 
from Germany. Moreover, not only have cabinets lasted longer, 
but the foreign minister has often been retained in a succession 
of them. Of the thirty years which in 1909 had elapsed since 
Marshal MacMahon retired and the republic was governed by 
republicans, in the first fifteen years from 1879 to 1894 fourteen 
different persons held the office of minister of foreign affairs, 
while six sufficed for the fifteen years succeeding the latter date. 
One must not, however, exaggerate the effect of this greater 
stability in office-holding upon continuity of policy, which was 
well maintained even in the days when there was on an average 
a new foreign minister every year. Indeed the most marked 
breach in the continuity of the foreign policy of France has been 
made in that later period of long terms of office, which, with the 
repudiation of the Concordat, has seen the withdrawal of the 
French protectorate over Roman Catholic missions in the East — 
though it is too soon to estimate the result. In another respect 
France has under the republic departed a long way from a tradi- 
tion of the Quai d’Orsay. It no longer troubles itself on the 
subject of nationalities. Napoleon III., who had more French 
temperament than French blood in his constitution, was an 
idealist on this question, and one of the causes of his own down- 
fall and the defeat of France was his sympathy in this direction 
with German unity. Since Sedan little has been done in France 
to further the doctrine of nationalities. A faint echo of it was 
heard during the Boer war, but French sympathy with the 
struggling Dutch republics of South Africa was based rather on 
anti-English sentiment than on any abstract theory, (j. E. C. B.> 

Bibi.iography of Frf.nch History. — Tho scientific study of 
the history of France only begins with the 16th century. It was 
hampered at first by the traditions of the middle ages and by a 
servile imitation of antiquity. Paulus Aemilius of Verona {De 
rebus gestis Francorum, 1517), who may be called the first of modem 
historians, merely applies the oratorical methods of the Latin 
historiographers. It is not till the second half of the century that 
history emancipates itself ; Catholics and Prote.stants-alike turn 
to it for arguments in tlieir religious and political controversies. 
Francois Hotman puldislied (1574) his Franco-Gallia Claude 
Fauchet his Antxquites gauloiscs et fraufoiscs (1579) ; litienue 
Pasquier his Rochet ches de la France (1611), "the only work of 
erudition of the i6th century which one can read through without 
being bored." Amateurs like Petau, A. de Thou, Bongars and 
Peiresc collected libraries to which men of learning went to draw 
their knowledge of the past ; Pierre Pithou, one of the authors of 
the Satire Mdnippde^ published the earliest annals of France (.'1 miales 
Francorunif 1588, and Historiae Francorum scriptores coetanei Xl.y 
1596), Jacques Bongars collected in his Gesta Dei per Francos (1611-. 
1617) the principal chroniclers of the Crusades. Others made a 
study of chronology like J. J, Scaliger {Dc emendatione temporumy 
1583 ; Thesaurus tempurunty 1606), sketched the history of literature, 
like Franpois Grud6, sieur of La Croix in Maine {Dibliothique franfoiMy 
1584), and Antoine du Verdier {Catalogue de ious les au^rs qui ant 
hrit ou traduit en franfoisy 1385), or discussed the actual principles of 
historical research, like Jean !&din {Methodus ad faciUm hi^toriarim 
cognitioneniy 1566) and Henri Lancelot Voisin d8 La Popehni^re 
{Histoire des histoires, 1399). 

But the writers of history are as yet vei^ inexpert ; the Histoire 
gin^ale des rots de France of Bernard de Ohrard, sei^eur du Haitian 
(1376), the Grandes Annales de Frawe of Francois de Belleforest 
(15791, the Inventaire gSnSralde Vhistoire de Frarite of Jean de Serros 
(1597), the Histoire gMrale de France depuis Pharamond of Scipion 
Dupieix (1621-1645), the Histoire de France (1643-1631) of Fraapqis 
Eudes de M6seray, and above all his bfig& ehronoh^ue de Jhisdoirei 
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d$ Francs (x668), are compilations which were eii|;er]y read when they 
appeared, but are worthless nowadays. Historkai research lacked 
method, leaders and trained workers ; it found them all in ^e x^fh 
centliry, the golden age of learning which was honoured alike by 
laymen, priests and members of the monastic orders, especially the 
Benedictines of the congregation of St Maur. The f)UDUcation of 
origin^ documents was carried on with enthusiasm. To Andr6 
Ducrosne we owe two great collections of chronicles : the Historiae 
Normannorum scriptores antiqui (i 6 i 0 ) aifd the HUtoriae Frai^orum 
scriptoreSf continued by his son Franfois (5 vols., 1636-1649). 
These publications were due to a part only of his prodigious activity ; : 
his p^ers and manuscripts, preserved in the BibliothOque Nationale 
at FWis, are an inexhaustible mine. Charles du Fresne, seigneur 
du Cange, published Villehardouln (1657) and Joinville (1668) ; 
Etienne Baluze^ the Capitularia rsgum Francorum (1674), the Nova 
collectio conciltorum (1677b the Vitae paparum Avenionensium 
(1693). The clergy were ve^ much aided m their work by their 
private libraries and by their co*operation : P6re Philippe Labbe 
published his Bibliotheca nova manuscriptorum (1657), and began 
(1671) his Collection des conciles, which was successfully completed 
by his colleague P6re Cossart (18 vols.). In 1643 the Jesuit Jean 
Holland brought out vol. i. of the Acta sanctorum, a vast collection 
of stories and legends which has not yet been competed beyond the 
4th of November. (See Bollandists.) The Benedictmes, for 
their part, published the Acta sanctorum ordinis sancti Benedicti 
(9 vols., 1668-1 701). One of the chief editors of this collection, Dom 
Jean Mabillon, published on his own account the Vetera analecta 
(4 vols., 1675-1685) and prepared the Annales ordinis sancti Benedicti 
(6 vols., 1703-1793). 1*0 Dom Thierri Ruinart we owe good editions 
of Gregory of Tours and Fredegarius (1699), The learning of the 
17th century further inaugurated those specialized studies which are 
important aids to history. Mabillon in his De re diplomatica (1681) 
creates the science of documents or diplomatics. Adrien de Valois 
lavs a sound foundation for historical geography by his critical 
edition of the Notitia Galliarum (1675b Numismatics finds an en- 
lightened pioneer in Fraimois Leblanc historique des monnaies 

de France, 1690). Du C^nge, one oi the greatest of the French 
scholars who have studied the middle ages, has defined terms 
bearing on institutions in his Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis 
(1678), recast by the Benedictines (1733), with an important supple- 
ment by Dom CaiTpentier (y^), republished twice auring the 19th 
century, with additions, by F. Didot (1840-1850), and by L. Favre at 
Niort 11883-1888) ; this work is still indispensable to every student 
of medieval history. Finally, great biographical or bibliographical 
works were undertaken ; the Gallia Christiana, which gave a chrono- 
logical list of the archbishops, bishops and abbots of the Gauls and 
of France, was compiled by two twin brothers, Sc6vole and Louis 
dv Sainte-Marthe, and by the two sons of Louis (4 vols., 1656) ; a 
fresh edition, on a better plan, and with great additions, was begun 
in 1715 by Denys de Sainte-Marthe, continued throughout the i8th 
centuiy by the Benedictines, and finished in the 19th century by 
Barlhelemy Haur6au (1856-1861). 

As to the nobility, a series of researches and publications, begun 
by Pierre d’Hozier (d. 1660) and continued well on into the 19th 
century by several of his descendants, developed into the Armorial 
g^niral de la France, which was remodelled several times. A similar 
work, of a more critical nature, was carried out by P^e Anselme 
{Histoire ginSalogique de la maison de France et des grands ofpeiers 
de la couronne, 1674) and by P6re Ange and P6re Simplicien, who 
completed the work (3rd ed. in 9 vols., 1726-1733). Critical biblio- 
graphy is especially represented by certain Protestants, expelled 
from France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Pierre 
Bayle, the sceptic, famous for his Dictionnaire critique (1699), 
wliich is in part a refutation of the Dictionnaire historique et gio- 
graphique published in 1673 by the Abb6 Louis Mor6ri, was the 
first to publish the Nouvelles de la ripublique des tettres (1684-1687), 
which was continued by Henri Basnage dfe Beauval under the title 
of Histoire des ouvrages des savants (24 vols.). In imitation of this, 
Jean Le Clerc successively edited a Biblioth^que universelle et historique 
(1686-1693), a Bibliothdque choisie (1703-1713), and a Bibliothique 
ancienne et moderns (1714-1727). These were the first of our 

periodicals." 

The 18th century continues the traditions of the 17th. The 
Benedictines still for some time hold the first place. Dom Edmond 
Mart^ne visited numerous archives (which were then closed) in 
France and neighbouring countries, and drew from them the material 
loi' two important collections : Thesaurus novus anecdotorum (9 vols., 
1717, in collaboration with Dom Ursin Durand) and Veterum scrip- 
tarum collectio (9 vols., 1724-1733). Dom Bernard de Montfaucon 
also travelled in search of illustrated records of antiquity ; private 
collections, amonjj^ others the celebrated coUection of Gaignidres 
(now in the Bibliothdquo Nationale), provided him with the illus- 
trations wl^ch he published in his monuments de la monarchie 
francoise (5 vols., 1729-173^. The text is in two languages, Latin 
and French. Dom Martin !^uquet took up the work begun by the 
two Duche.sne8, and 4n 1738 published vol. I of the Historians of 
France {Rerum GaUicarum et Francicarum scriptores), an enormous 
collection which was intended to include all the sources of the history 
of France, grouped under centuries and reigns. He produced the 
first eight volumes himself ; his work was continued by several 
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collaborators, the most active, of whom was Dom Michel J. BriaL 
and already comprised thirtfljsn volumes when it was interrupted 
by the Revolution, In 1733, Antoine Rivet de La Grange produced 
vol. i. of the Histoire liiUraire ds la France, which in 1789 numbered 
twelve volumes. While Dom C. Francois Toustaint and Dom 
Ren6 Prosper Tassin published a Nouveau TraiU de diplomaHque 
(6 vols., 1 7 5 °“^ 765)) others were undertaking the Art de virifisr les 
dates (1750 ; new and much enlarged edition in 1770). Still others, 
with more or less success, attempted histories of the provinces. 

In the second half of the i8th century, the ardour of the Benedic- 
tines of St Maur diminished, and scientific work passed more and 
more into the hands of la3rmen. The Academic des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres, founded in 1663 and reorganized in 1701, became its 
chief instrument, numbering among its members Denis Fran9ois 
Secousse, who continued the collection of Ordonnances des rois de 
^ance, begun (1723) by J. de Uuri6re ; J.-B. de La Cume de Sainte 
Palaye {Memoires sur V ancienne chevalerie, 1759-1781 ; Glossaire de 
la langue franfaise depuis son origins jusqu'd la pn de Louis X/V, 
printed only in 1875-1882) ; J.-B. d’AnviUe (Notice sur Vancienne 
Gaule tirie des monuments, 1760) ; and L. G. de Brequigny, the 
greatest of them all, who continued the publication of the Ordon- 
nances, began the Table chronologique des dipldmes concernant 
Ikistotre de France (3 vols., 1769-1783), published the Diplomata, 
chartae, ad res Francicas spectaniia (179I1 with the collaboration of 
La Porte du Thsil), and directed fruitful researches in the archives in 
London, to enrich the Cabinet des chartes, where Henri Bertin (1719— 
1792), an enlightened minister of Louis XV,, had in 1764 set himself 
the task of collecting the documentary sources of the national history. 
The example set by the religious orders and the government bore 
fruit. The general assembly of the clergy gave orders tliat its 
Prods verbaux (9 vols., 1767-* 1789) should be pruned ; some of the 
provinces decided to have tneir liistory written, and mostly applied 
to the Benedictines to have this done. Brittany was treated by 
Dom Lobineau U707) and Dom Morice (1742) ; the duchy of Bur- 
g\mdy by Dom tJrbam Plancher (1739-1748) ; Languedoc by Dom 
Dommique Vaissdte (1730-1749, in collaboration with Dom Claude 
de Vic; new ed. 1873-1893); for Paris, its secular history was 
treated by Dom Michel F 61 ibien and Dom Lobineau (1725), and its 
ecclesiastical history by the abb6 Lobeuf (1745-1760; new ed. 
1883-1890). 

This ever-increasing stream of new evidence aroused curiosity, 
gave rise to pregnant comparisons, developed and sharpened the 
critical sense, but further led to a more and more urgent need for 
exact information. The Academic des Inscriptions brought out its 
Histoire de VAcaddmie avec les mimoires de litUrature tiris de se* 
registres (vol. i. 1717 ; 51 vols. appeared before tlie Revolution, with 
five indexes; vide the Bibliographie of Lasteyrie, vol. iii. pp. 256 et 
seq.). Other collections, mostly of the nature of bibliographies, 
wore the Journal des savants (iii vols., from 1665 to 1792 ; vide the 
7'able mdthodique by H. Cocheris, i860); the Journal de Trivoux, or 
Mimoires pour Ihistoire des sciences et des beaux-arts, edited by 
Jesuits (265 vols., 1701-1790); the Mercure de France (977 vols., 
from 1724 to 1791)- To these must be added the dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias : the Dictionnaire de Moriri, the last edition of 
which numbers 10 vols. (1759) ; the Dictionnaire giographiquo, 
historique et politique des Gaules et de la France, by the abbi* J. J. 
Expilly (6 vols., 1762-1770; unfinished) ; the Repertoire universel 
et raisonni de jurisprudence civile, criminelle, canontque et b&ntpciaU, 
by Guyot (64 vols., 1775-1786 ; supplement in 17 vols., 1784-1785), 
reorganized and continued by Merlm dc Douai, who was afterWaras 
one of the Montagnards, a member of the Directory, and a count 
under the Empire. 

The historians did not use to the greatest advantage the treasures 
of learning provided for them ; they were for the most part super- 
ficial, and dominated by their political or religious prejudices. 
Thus works like that of P6re Gabriel Daniel (Histoire de France, 3 
vols., 1713), of president Hinault (Abrigi chronologiqw, 1744; 25 
editions between 1770 and 1834), of the abb6 Paul Francois Velly 
and those who completed his work (Histoire de France, 33 vols., 
1765 to 1783), of G. H. Gaillard (Histoire de la rivaliU de la France 
et de VAneleterre, ii vols., 1771-1777), and of L. P. Anquetil (1805), 
in spite of the brilliant success witli which they ifiet at first, have 
fallen into a just oblivion. A separate place must be given to the 
works of the theorists and philosopners : Histoire de Vancten gouvema^ 
ment de la France^ by the Comte de BoulainvilUers (1727), Histoire 
critique de V dtablxssement de la monarchie jrangoise dans les deux 
Gaules, by the abbe J. B. Dubos (1734) ; VEsprit des loiSj by the 
president de Montesquieu (1748) ; the Observations sur V histoire da 
France, by the abbe de Mably (1765) ; the Thiorie de la politique de 
la monarchie franfaise, by Marie Pauline de LAzardidre (x 792). These 
works have, if nothing else, the merit of provoking reflection. 

At the time of the Revolution this activity was checked. The 
religious communities and royal academies were suppresseil, and 
France violently broke with even her most recent past, which was 
considered to belong to the ancien rigime. When peace was re- 
established, she began the task of mal^g good the damage which 
had been done, but a greater effort was now necessary in order to 
revive the spirit of the institutions which had been overthrown. 
The new state, which was, in spite of all, bound by so many ties 
to the former order of things, seconded this effort, and during the 
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v(iioU> of'tlie rpth centtit;:^aaa eyehlpif^ ')W>'8t«IV 
hist^caJ produc;tSDa. The sMticwi Si ffie lns®tirt ,rW .Fwice, 
\Hricli tti 1816 assumed the old name of At^dfmie 4 es tnsc'^tioiis 
et ^^fcs-lettrcs, becan to teissue the t^b $etie« df the -(Ifmoiw 
and nf the Notices $t exi^aits des manue^ts h biblitiihique 

foyule (the first volume had appeared (n ,t7<7) : (1844) that 

431 the mimoires prisenUs pat avoBfs and the ^Compies rBndus 

(subject index 1 857-1 9o<^ by O. 190b) ; bnd continued the 

Recueii det Mstortins ae France, thh^j^ Of vmiCh was enlat^ged hy 
degrees {fii^toriens des cfotsades^ dfii^aires, ppniXih, comples, &c.), 
the Ordonnances and the, Taf^fs cJkxoHohgique dts dipidmes. D.uxi 3 Cl£ 
the reign of Louis Philippe, the nUnistry of the interior rCQi:gaulsed 
the adunnistration of tne Bfrthitres of the departments, communes 
and hospitals, of which the Inoentaires sommairet are a mine p£ 
precious information (see '^e 'Rapport oM ministry, by 0 . Servois, 
I902r). In 1834 the minlstty of public Instruction fouhded a com- 
mittee, which has bejeh called since i88i the Comity des Travaux 
historiques et scientifiqttes, under the direction of which have been 
published : (1) the CouetHon des documents inidits relatifs d Vhistoire 
dt France (more than 260 vols. have app®wd since 1836) ; (2) . the 
CaialoeuB giniral des manuscrits des mblioth 4 ;ques 4 e France ; 
the IHction?^iaites topagrjaphiques (25 vpls. have appeared^ ; and . the 
lUpertoirts arthtolop^es of me French departments (8 vols. between 
1861 and t«|}8) ; (4) several 'series diBtilbim, the details of which wiH 
be found m the BtWojgraphie of Lasteyrie. At the same time were 
founded or reorganiateo, both in Pariaand fhe departments^ numerous 
societies, devoted sometimes partia^y and sometimes ejccjusiwly to 
history and ardiaeolc^y; the Academic Celtique (1804), which in 
1813 became the'SociOre des Antiquaires 4 e France (general index by 
M, Prou, 1B04) ; the Socifet^ dc I’Histoire de France (1834); the 
Speittife de rfecole des Ohattes (1830) ; , the Sooii^t<3 dc I’HiStOire de Pam 
et de.I’ile-de-Francc (1874 ; four decennial indcTjes), Ac. The details 
will be found in the excellent BibliopapHie ghtirale des travaux 
historiques et archiolggiques fublUs par fes sociiUs savantes de France, 
which has ^jpeared smee 1865 under tfie cUrection of Robert de, 
Lasteyrie. 

Individual scholars also associated themselves with this , great 
literary movement. Guizot published a Collection de mhnoires 
relatifs d VHistoire de France (31 vols., 1824-1835) ; Buchon, a 
Collection des chroniques nationales franfaises icrites en langue 
vulgaire du XIV^ au XVF sitcle (47 vols., 1824-1820), and a 
Choix de chroniques et mhnoires sur Thisioire de France (14 vols^ 
1836-1841); Peiitot and Monmerou6, a Collection de mSmoires 
relatifs A thisioire de France (131 vois., 1819-1829) ; Michaud and 
Poujoulat, a Nouvelle Collection de mimoires pour servir A VHistoire 
de France (32 vols., 1836-1830) ; BarriCre and de Lescure, a BibliO’ 
ihique de mimoires relatifs A VHistoire de France pendant le XT I IF 
stick (30 vols,, 1855-1875) ; and finally Berville and Barribre, a 
Collection des mimoires relatifs A la RSvoluiion Francaise (55 vqls., 
1820-1827). The details are to be found in the Sources de VHistoire 
de France, by Alfred Franklin (187b). The abb6 J. P. Migne in his 
Patrologia Latina (221 vols,, 1844-1864), re-oditcd a number of texts 
anterior to the 13th century. Under the second empire, the ad- 
ministration of the imperial archive.s at l^aris publisliecf ten volumes 
of documents {Monuments Historiques, 1866 ; Layettes du irhor des 
cHartes, 1863, which were afterwards continued up to 1270 ; Actes 
du parlement de Paris, 1863-1867), not to mention .several volumes 
of Jnventaires. Tlie administration of the Biblioth^que jmpCriale 
had printed the Catalogue giniral de VHistoire de France {m vols., 
1855-1870 ; vol. xi., containing the alphabetical index to the names 
of the authors, appeared in ilgs)- ^her countries also supplied 
a number of useful texts ; there is much in th(vEnglislt Rolls series, 
in the collection of Chroniques beiges, and especially uji the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica. 

At the same time the scope of history end its auxiliary sciences 
becomes more clearly defined ; the Bcole des Chartes prt>d,uces, sorpe 
excellent palaeographers, as for instariec Natalis de W^flly [Eliments 
de paliographie, 1838), and L. Delisle (y.v.), who has also loft traces of 
his profound rescarches.in the most Varied departments of medieval 
history {Bihliographie des travaux de M. Liopold DelisU, .1903); 
Anatole dc BatthClemy made a study of coins, and. hiedals, Douet 
d’Arcq and G. Dcmay of seals. The works of Alexandre Lenoir 
{Musie des monuments francais, i8oo-r822), of Arcisse de Caumont 
{Histoire de V architecture du moyen Age, 183/ ; Abicidaire au rudiment 
darcHioiqgie, 1850), of A. Napbl6on pidron {Annales arcHiologiques, 
1844), of Jules Quicherat {Milanges d* arcHio'logie et d‘ Histoire, mb- 
lished after his death, 1886), and the dictionaries of Viollet le Due 
{Bictionnaire raisonni de.V architecture fi^apcaise, 1853-1868 ; Diction^ 
naire du mohilier franqais, 1853) dljfplfi^ to the best advantage 
one of the most brilliant sides of the Fxehch intellect, while other 
sciences, such as geology, anthropoltogy, the comparative study of 
languages, religions ana folk-lore, and political economy, continued 
to enlarge the horizon of history. The task of writing the general 
history of a country became more and more difficult, especiaUy 
for one man, but the task was none the less undertaken by scyert.1 
historians, and by some of eminence. Fran90is Guifot treatW of 
the Histoire de la oivilisaiion en France (1828-1830) ; Augustin 
Thierry after the RAcits des temps mirovingiens {i^go) published 
the Monumenis de Thisioire du Hers itat (^849-18 5^, the intro- 
duetian tb whiCh was expanded into a l>ook (1835) ; Clmries Simonde 


4e Sismohdi f ^bcied .a mediocre tie jfr^npais In J3X vols. 

(i| 2 i-i 844 )i Hehid Martin a Hietoire de France ,Jn .16 vdls, 
(ti47-.i85^, of shiaU are except for the, two or three last^n- 
tunes of W ancien ti^me- Finally J, ^ lals.H^stoire 

de France ,(X7 vOU., 19^7185^) hhd W Bistoire de la RMhetion 
(7 v0l$., 1547-T853), aims at reviving the very soul 01 the nation's 
past. 

After tho Franco-Germah War b^ins a better orga n i g ati o h of 
scientific studies, modelled on that of Germany. The Ecole des 
Hautes Btujdes, established In 1868, included in its,pro^amme the 
critical study of the sources, both Latin and Frencl^ 01 the. history 
of France; and from the siminaire of Gabriel K^nod came j 9 an of 
leaxhSng, already, prepared by studying at the Ecolo des Chartes: 
Paul Viollet, who revived the study of the history, of French law ; 
TuUen Havet, who revived that of Merovingian diplomatics ; Arthur 
Giiy, who resumed the study of municipal institutions where it 
hacf been left by A. Thierry, prepared the Armales Garokngiennes 
(written by his pupils, Eckel. Favre, Lauer, Lot, Poupardin), and 
brought back into honour the study of diplomatics {Maniiel.de 
diplomatique, 1894) ; Auguste Molinicr, author of the Sourceis de 
V histoire ae France (i 902-1 9cu ; general index, X906), d:c. Augnste 
Longnon introduced at the £cole des Hautes Etudes the study .of 
historical geography Mr/qr Hietorique de la France^ in course of 
publication since 1888). The universities, at last reofganued, 
popularized the employment of the new methods. The bodka of 
Fustcl dc Coulanges and AchlUe Luchaire on the middle ages, and 
those of A. Aulard on the revolution, gave a stn^, though well- 
regulated, impetus to historical production. The . Ecole du Louvre 
(1881) increased the value of the museums and plaoed the, history 
of art among the studies of higher education, whik the Mus^e 
arch6ologique of St-Germain-en-Laye offered a fruitful field for 
research on Gallic and GaUo-Roman antiquities. Rich archives, 
hitherto inaccessible, were thrown open io students ; at Rome 
those of the Vatican ('Rngtsft'ss pontipcam, published ., by students 
at the French school of archaeology,, since ^804) ; at^Paris, those of 
the Foreign Gffice {Recueii des instructions don^s aux ambassadeurs 
depuis le traiti de Westphalie, 16 vols., 1885-1901 ; besides various 
collections of diplomatic papers, inventories, <kcO> Those of the 
War Office were used by officers who, published numerona documents 
bearing on.the wars of the Revolution and. the Empke,. and on that of 
1870-1871). In 1904 a commission, generously endowed by the 
French parlement, was , entrusted with the task of publiahing the 
documents relating to economic and social life of the . time of tlie 
'Revolution, and tour volumes had appeared by 1908. Certain 
towns, Paris, Bordeaux, Ac., have made it a point of honour to; have 
their cliief historical monuments printed. The work now becomes 
more and, more speciaUzod. L' Histoire de France, by Ernest Lavissc 
(^900, Ac.), is tlie work of fifteen different authors. It is therefore 
more than ever necessary that the work should be under sound 
direction. The Manuel de bibkographie historique of Ch. V. I.anglois 
(2nd edition, T901-1 904) is a good guide, ns is Im Archives de V histoire 
de France (1801, in coUaboration with H. Stein). 

Besides the specsnl bibliographies mentioned above, it will be 
useful to consult tlie BiUioikique historique of P^re Jacques Lelong 
{1719; new ed. by Fevret de Rontettc. s vols., 1768-1778) ; the 
Geschichie der hi&torischen Forschung una Kunst of Ludwig Wachler 
{2 vols., 1812-1816) ; the Biblio graphic de la France, ostaolished 
in 1811 (1st scries, i8ii-i8s6, 45 vols. ; 2nd serie^ i.vol. per annum 
since 1857),: the publications ol tlie Socktu de Bibliographie {Poly- 
bihlion, from 1868 on, &c.) ; tbe Bibliographic de I'histuire de France, 
by Gabriel Monod (1888) ; the Repertoire ol the abb^ Xlfysse Chevalier 
{fiiobibliographie ] new ed. 1903-1907; and Topobthliographie, 
1894-1899). Bearing exclusively on the, middle ages arc the Bihlio- 
theca hisiorica mediiaem of August Potthast (new ed. 1696) and the 
Manuel {Les Sources de V histoire de France, 1901, &c.) of A. Moliuier ; 
but the latter is to be continued qp tp modem times, the j6th century 
having already been begun by Hcnn .Hausser (ist part, 1906)- 
Finally, various special , reviews, besides teaching historical method 
by criticism and by example, try to keep their readers courant 
with literary production ; Hw Revue critique d*his0ire^t de littSrature 
(1866 fob), the Revue des questions historiques (1866 fol.),,the Revue 
historique (x876<foL.), the Revue d'Mstoire moderne U contemporatne, 
accompanied annuaUy by a valuable Ripertoire nUthoduimii^^ 
fol.) ; the Revue de synthUe hisiorique (ipQc fob), Ac- (C..B.*} 

French Law anp iN^rrrtmoNs • 

CMc i/Vioi.— The remotest times to which history gives us 
access with reference to the law and mstitutions formerly 
existing m the country which is now called France are those m 
which the dominant race at least w^ Celtic. ^On whole, 
our knowledge is small of the law and 'institutions of fhose Celts, 
or Gauls, whose tribes constituted '^dependent 'Gaul. For their 
reconstruction, modem scholars draw upon t#o sources j firstly, 
there is the infonnation'fumiBhedjfey the classical writeraand by 
Caesar 4Mid Strabo in particular, which is ft'uitWorti^y but some- 
what scanty ; the other source, which is not so pure, consists in 
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tbMKomlitaloafld)iibtho8eili9^^ 
in the iieo^^Gebbkrdialeeii^ theimQSt\kl^ 

niiiiiheri]tt^whkhl)eloiig A rateniitvttc^n irem 

is alwi^s luucanioot) however ^A^lioiote (Ond leowntitic oe the i 
critidsm wdiiiohnstbro^gdiit Doheav oiUiti.es in ;tbetQf((sl of d’Arhde ^ 
de JSlMunville, ia»Mample. Moceoiftr, indw bw^OricaJevolutiGn * 
of French institutiotis ihoee df ithe CeksrAr GnoU ore oijittle 
importance, hint xaietof «them <€an^he «^eiai to have 
in later law. Whatihais isqiwived of iHhojCdtac face is the iblo^ ; 
and h^perament, etili <f«n|ind tii ;a f great rmeivjr F^^enohiOen, 
certain traits which the ancients reihadked in the Gauls (being 
still recognizable : Mlim gerwiv loquL 

Romm ParjW.*wIt was ihe /Roman conqticst and iruk which 
really formed Gaul^ for she wafi^'Romaniaed to the point <ff losing 
almost loompletely that which persists most stubbornly in a 
conquered nation^ namdy^ the language ; the Btetonispeahing 
population came to {Framce .later> from Britain. The institutions 
of Roman Gaul became identical with those of the Roman empirei 
provinoial and municipal tgovemmeat undergoing the same 
evolution as in the other parts of the empire. It was under 
Roman supremacy too, as M.d'Arbois de Jut^inviHe has shown., ' 
that the ownership of land became personal and free in GauL . 
The law for the Gailo^RonuBns.was tlmt whkh was administeifed 
by tht oenvontus of the magisteate ; there are only aifsw peculi- 
arities, meve Gallicism, resulting from bonventions or usage, | 
which are pointed out by Roman jurisconsuha of the da$si<^ 
age. Ilie ^ministmtiveiraform of Dioclertian and Constantine 
applied to Gaul as to .the rest of the empire. Gaul under this 
rule consisted of seventeen provioces, divided between two 
diooeses, ten in the diocese of the Gauls, under the authority 
of the praetorian pnefect, whai^sidedjat Sheves.; .and the other 
seven in the dio^cesis septem pravincumm,^undcT the authority 
of a tttrafMAf. 'l^e GaiDn^Knmans became Christiftn with 
other subjects of the empire ; the Church .extended thither her 
powerful oiganization modelled on the iHiroinistra.tive organua- 
tion, each cimtas having a bishop, just as it had a cmiu and 
municipal magistrates. But, although endowed with, privileges 
by the Christian emperors, tlie Church did not yet encroach upon 
the civil power. She had the right of acquiring property, of 
holding councils, subject to the imperial authority, and of the 
free election of bishops. But only the fimt germs of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction are to be traced. In virtue of the laws, the bishops 
were privileged arbitrators, and in the matter of public sins 
exercised a disciplinary jurisdiction over the cleigy and the 
faithful. In the second half of the 4th century, monasteries 
appeared in Gaul. After the fall of the Western empire, there was 
left to the Gallo-Romans as an expression of its kw, which was 
also theirs, a written legislation. It consisted of imperial 
constitutions, contained in tlie Gregorian, Hermogeinian and 
'rheodosian codes (the two former beiiag private compilations, > 
and the third an official collection), and the writings erf the 
five jurists (Gaius, Papinian, Paulus, Ulpian and Modestinus), 
to which Valentinian 111 . had in 426 given the force of law. 

The Barbarian /wvasaW*,— The invasioiis and setjllegients .(irf 
the barbarians q)en a new period. Though there were robbery 
and violence in every case, the vwious barbarian kii^doms 
set up in Gaul were established under dirf^ent conditions. 
In those of the Burgundians and Visigoths, the owners of die great 
estates,*which had been the prevail^ form of landed poperty 
in Roman Gaul, suffered partial dispossession, according to a 
system the rules regulating which can, in the case of the Bur- 
gundians, be traced almost exactly. It is doubtful whether .a 
similar, pocess took place.in the case of the Frankish settkmef|ts» 
but their first conquests in the north and east.seem tohave 1^ 
to the exterminarion or totgl expulsion of the GaHonRqnian 
popirfatbn. It is impossible ito say to what , extent, in tb^ 
various settlements, the ^stemtof collective, poperty |)revailing 
among the Germanic tribes was adopted. Anotls^r.nnpoQrtant 
difference was that,* in embracing Christianity, some of the . 
barbarians became Arians, as in. the case of the Visigcx^.c^ 
Burgundians; others: Catholic, as in the case of the Franks. 
This was probably the main. ap]ae> of f(he absorption of the erf^r 


kingdoMi Ho 

the fkiqg ^ .wishing, ,ppt to 

Korpan admipi^gtion, profit hy its .cootgiugtfpn. The 

kings of the Visigoths rend Bipg^pdians wore a,t j^t^abtua^ 
representatives Qf ttke Western (engiire, and Cjbvis ihimelf 
rehdy ;lo accept from .the amperor i&astarius the consirf ^ 

but ithese fWere but rempy ^opna, siasplar fo the ficritioiis tks 
which floag . existed p still . exist ptween Chinp or Tui^y ai;id 

ceriAm>iiattS 70 f their now sqppated from thw 

for ever- 

ASfSooa AS the Meroiriiajiian. monarch had made hupsj^fmasto 
of Gaid, ^ iset Imnself > tp maintain and keep in working order 
the pimipistrative , machinery of the Romans, save the 
administiiajtive unit was henceforth no longer the prav, ii^cia huft 
the eiviUfs, which gencr^iy took .the naipe of , and wpa 
placed under the authority of a count, co^es or 
Perhaps this was not entirely an innovation, for it appears ths^ 
at the end of the Roman, supremacy certain dvitaiesh^ alroafi)’' 
a ooims. Further, several pagi could be , united unfier the 
authority of a dm^ The pagus seems to have .gener^y 
divided into hundrcNls (untenae). 

But the Roman administrative maohineiy was too fielicap 
to he baadled by barbarians ; it could not survive for lo^, 
but underwent changes and finally disappeared. Thus me 
Merovingians tried to levy j the same direct i^es^as tbe-Boxnaits 
had done, the empUaiio imena and the capitaiio humana, but 
they ceased to be imposts reassessed periomcally m accordazy^ 
with the total 4um fixed as necessary .to meet, the. needs of^he 
state, and became fixed annual ,ta^es on lands or .pemoz^ ; 
finally, they disappeared as general imposts, continuing to 
exist (mly as ipersonal or territorial dues. In the same way ihe 
Roman municipal oijganization, that of tU owi(ie, ^survived 
for . a considerable time under Merovingians, but ,was used 
otfy for the registration of written, deeds ; (^oljngii^s 

it disappeared, and with it the old senatorial c^biuty .which 
had b^n that of the Rmpire. Tlie administration 01 
(apart from the king'a .tribunal) seems, to have been organized 
on a borrowed partly from Ronaan and partly fircmi 

Germanic institutions ; it naturally tends to assume popular 
forms. Justice is administered by the . count or Jhis 

deputy (cenUnarius or aieemus), but on the verdict of notables 
culled in the texts boni homines or tachimhurgii. This tabes 
place in an assembly of tall the, free isubjects, c^cd tm^s, at 
which every free man is bound to atteiud at least a certain number 
of time.^ a year., and in whieh are promulgated the ^general acts 
emanating from the king. The l^ter could issue commai^ 
or prohibitions upder the name of bannusy tire violation, of whibh 
entailed a fine of 60 soUdi ; the king also administer^ justice 
{in palatio), assisted by Uie officers of hjs household,, ]bis iurisdic- 
tion bring, unlimited and at the same time undefined. qpuld 
hear /ail causes, but was not bound to hear any, except^aripaxeiitly, 
accusations of deliberate failure of justice and Iiweath pf tri^st 
on the part of to raefiimkurgiu 

But what proved the great disturbing elem^t in GaBo-RoijP^ 
sodejty was the fact that the conqprurs,; owing tp their fon:^ 
customs and to degree ,of thrir civifiza^ieit, were lall.vfajrriQTS, 
men .whose, chief interest .was to become practised in to handling 
of arms, and whose normal stafe wgs . tot of war« It is true 
that under the Roman empire all to of a civilds were 
obliged, in case of neqessi^, , to march agi^^ eneusQ/, and 
under to , Frankish, monarchy to count still, called togetto ](us 
pager^es .iox this object But to condition of the barbrnto 
WAS ,veiy diffcrept ; he livijd pjfsentially % fighting* Hence 
those gatherings or annual reviews ot the Campus MartiuSy 
which contiuned soTong, in AustrasiAat least. They constituted 
the chief ^med force ; for mercenarv troc^s, in sfrfte of to 
assertions of some to to, contrary, play at this period only a 
snviU pari. But this nnUtary clasA, thou^ not an aristoenusy 
(for among the the royal race s^one was noble), *was 

to a large extent ^dependent, and to king had to attach 
tose leiides ox Mdos to himself by. gitts and favours. At. to 
sme time to authority of the king gradually underwent a 
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dMmg^ dii idutraeter; ^ougli he alwi^ daimed to 1)e the 
successor of the Roman emperor. It gradually assumed that 
Chmrnttr ^ personal character that, among the 

•rift# Germans, marked most of the relations between 
men. The household of the king gained in political 
ilmMabi reason that the heads of the principal 

offices in the palace became at the same time high 
public officials. There was, moreover, a body of men more 
especially attached to the king, the antrustions (9.0.) and the 
commensals (convivae f#gw) whose weregeld (t.e. ihe price of a 
man’s life in the system of compensation ^n prevalent) was three 
times greater than that of the other subjects of the same race. 

The Frankish monarch had also the power of making laws, 
which he exercised after consulting the chief men of the kingdom, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, in the placita, which were meetings 
differing from the Campus Mariius and apparently modelled 
princip^y on tho councils of the Church. But throughout the 
kingdom in many places the direct authority of the king over 
the people ceased to make itself felt. The immunitates, granted 
chiefly to the great ecclesiastical properties, limited this authority 
in a curious way by forbidding public officials to exercise their 
functions in the precinct of land which was immunis. The 
judicial and fiscal rights frequently passed to the landowner, 
who in any case became of necessity the intermediary between 
the supreme poWer and the people. In regard to this last point, 
moreover, the case seems to have been the same with all the 
great landowners or pctmtes, whose territory was called potestas, 
and who gained a real auAority over those living within it; 
later in the middle ages they were called homines potestaiis 
{hommes dt poeste). 

Other principles, arising perhaps less from Germanic custom 
strictly speaking than from an inferior level of civilization, also 
•^contributed towards the weakening of the royal power. The 
monarch, like his contemporaries, considered the kingdom and 
the rights of the king over it to be his property ; consequently, 
he had the power of dealing with it as if it were a private posses- 
sion ; it is this which gave rise to the concessions of royal rights 
to individuals, and later to the partitions of the kingdom, and 
then of the empire, between the sons of the king or emperor, 
to the exclusion of the daughters, as in the division of an inherit- 
ance in land. This proved one of the chief weaknesses of the 
Merovingian monarchy. 

In order to rule the Gallo-Romans, the barbarians had had 
inevitably to ask the help of the Church, which was the repre- 
sentative of Roman civilization. Further, the Mero- 
vingian monarch and the Catholic Church had come 
Church* i^to close alliance in their stmggle with the Arians. 

The result for the Church had been that she gained new 
privileges, but at the same time became to a certain extent 
dependent. Under the Merovingians the election of the bishop 
a clero et poptdo is only valid if it obtains the assent (assensus) 
of the king, who often directly nominates the prelate. But at 
the same time the Church retains her full right of acquiring 
property, and has her jurisdiction partially recognized ; that is to 
say, she not only exercises more freely than ever a disciplinary 
jurisdiction, but the bishop, in place of the cml power, ad- 
ministers civil and criminal justice over the clergy. The councils 
had for a long time forbidden the clergy to cite one another before 
secular tribunals ; they had also, in the 6th century, forbidden 
secular judges under pain of excommunication to cite l^fore them 
and judge the clergy, without permission of the bishop. A 
deaee of Clotaire II. (614) acknowledged the validity of these 
cla im s, but not completely ; a precise mterpretation of the text 
is, however, difficult. 

The Merovingian dyriasty perished of decay, amid increasing 
anarchy. The crown passed, with the approval of the papacy, 
to an Austrasian mayor of the palace and his famity, 
one of those mayors of the palace (i.e, chief officer of 
p. fiod. the king’s household) who had been the last stpport 

of the preceding dynasty. It was then that ^cre 
developed a certain number of institutions, which offered them- 
jeivft(( as useful means of consolidating the political organism. 


Inieidity thftdhftctprac^ One was 

the royal benefice of which, without doubt, the 

Church provided both the model and, in the first instance, ilthe 
materid. The model was this precariaf a form of concession by 
which it was Customary for the Church to grant the possession 
of her lands to free men ; this practice she herself had cafpied 
from ^ five -years leases granted by the Roman exchequer. 
Gradually, however, the precaria had Income a concession made, 
in most cases, free and for life. As regards the material, when 
the Austrasian mayors of the pakoe (probably Charles 
Martel) wished to secure the suppwt of the fideles 
by fresh benefits, the royal treasury being exhausted, of the 
they turned to the Church, which wasmt Aat time the 
greatest landowner, and took lands from her to give to 
their warriors. In order to disguise the robbery it was decided— 
perhaps as an afterthought— ^t these lands should be held as 
preeariae from the Church, or from the monastic houses which 
had furnished them. Later, when the royal treasury was 
reorganized, the grants of land made by the kings naturally took 
a similar form : the beneficium, as a free grant for life. Under the 
Merovingians royal grants of land were in principle made in full 
ownership, except, as Brunner has shown, that provision was 
made for a revocation under certain circumstances. No special 
services seem to have been attached to the benefice, whether 
granted by the king or by some other person, but, in the second 
half of the 9th century at least, the possession of the benefice 
is found as characteristic of the military class and the form 
of their pay. This we find clearly set forth in the treatise 
de ecclesiis et capellis of Hincmar of Reims. The beneficiumj in 
obedience to a natural law, soon tended to crystallize into a 
perpetual and hereditary right. Another institution akin to the 
beneficium was the senioratits ; by the commendaiio, a form of 
solemn contract, probably of Germanic origin, and chiefly 
characterized by the placing of the hands between those of the 
lord, a man swore absolute fidelity to another man, who became 
his senior. It became the generally received idea (as expressed 
in the capitularies) that it was natural and normal for every 
free man to have a senior. At the same time a benefice was 
never granted unless accompanied by the commendatio of the 
beneficiary to the grantor. As the most important seniores were 
thus bound to the king and received from him their benefices, 
he expected through them to command their men ; but in reality 
the king disappeared little by little in the senior. The king 
granted as benefices not only lands, but public functions, such 
as those of count or dux, which thus became possessions, held, first 
for life, and later ns hereditary properties. The Capitulary of 
Kiersy-sur-Oise (877), which was formerly considered to have 
made fiefs legally and generally hereditary, only proves that it 
was already the custom for benefices of this kind, honores, to 
pass from the father to one of the sons. 

Charlemagne, while sanctioning these institutions, tried to 
arrest the political decomposition. He reorganized the administra- 
tion of justice, fixing the respective jurisdictions of the 
count and the centenarius, substituting for the rachim- 
burgii permanent scahini, chosen by the count in the magna. 
presence of the people, and defining the relations of 
the count, as the representative of the central authority, with 
the advocati or judices of immunitaies and potestates. He re- 
organized the army, determining the obligations and the military 
outfit of free men according to their means. Finally, hp estab- 
lished those regular inspections by the missi dominici which are 
the subject of so many of his capitularies. From the De oriine 
palatii of Hincmar of Reims, who follows the acccnant of a con*- 
temporar>^ of the great emperor, we learn tlvat also regularly 
established two general assemblies, conventus.ov pladta, in the 
year, one in the autumn, the other in the spring, which were 
attended by the chief officials, lay and ecclesiastital. It was 
here that the capitularies {q,v,) and cdl important measures were 
first drawn up and then promulgated. The revenues of the 
CaroUngian monarch* (which are no longer identical with the 
finances of the state) consisted chiefly m the produce of the 
royal lands (viUae), which the king and his suite often caxne and 
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consumed on the spot ; and it is known how carefully Charle* 
magne regulated t^ administration df the tnllae. There w|re 
als% the free gifts which ^e great men were bound, according 
to custom, to bring to the conventus, the contributions 
J"J^^|Of this character from the monasteries practically 
t/Ulto. amounting to a tax ; the regular personal or territorial 
dues into which the old taxes had resolved them|elves ; 
the profits arising from the courts (the royal hannus, and the 
iredum, or part of the compensation^-money which went to the 
king^; finally, numberless requisitions in kind, a usage whidi had 
without doubt existed continuously since Roman times. The 
Church was loaded with honours and had added a fresh pre- 
rogative to her former privileges, namely, the right of levying a 
real tax in kind, the iitiie. Since the 3rd century she had tried to 
exact the payment of tithes from riie faithful, interpreting as 
applicable to the Christian clergy the texts in the Old Testament 
bearing on the Levites \ Galilean councils had repeatedly 
proclaimed it as an obligation, though, it appears, with littie 
success. But from the reign of Pippin the Short onwards the 
civil law recognized and sanctioned this obligation, and the 
capitularies of Charlemagne and Louis the Debonnaire contain 
numerous provisions dealing with it. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
extended farther and farther, but Charlemagne, the 
Chutet protector of the papacy, maintained firmly his authority 
umd9r over the Church. He nominated its dignitaries, both 
Charh- bishops and abbots, who were true ecclesiastical 

magaa, officials, parallel with the lay officials. In each pagus, 

bishop and count owed each other mutual support, and the missi 
on the same circuit were ordinarily a count and a bishop. In 
the first collection of capitularies, that of Ansegisus, two books 
out of four are devoted to ecclesiastical capitularies. 

What, then, was the private and criminal law of this Frankish 
monarchy which had come to embrace so many different races ? 
Th 9 law Roman descent continued under the Roman 

undtiha law, and the conquerors could not hope to impose their 
Praak customs upon them. The authorized expression of 
moaatGhy, Roman law was henceforth to be found in the Lex 
romana Wisigothorum or Breviarium Alarm , drawn up by order 
of Alaric II. in 506. It is an abridgment of the codes, of that 
of Theodosius especially, and of certain of the writings of the 
j urists included under the Law of Citations. As to the barbarians, 
they had hitherto had nothing but customs, and these customs, 
of which the type nearest to the original is to be found in the oldest 
text of the Lex Salica, were nothing more than a series of tariffs 
of compensations, that is to say, sums of money due to the injured 
party or his family incase of enmes committed against individuals, 
for which crimes these compensations were the only penalty. 
They also introduced a barb^ous system of trial, that by com- 
purgation, i,e. exculpation by the oath of the defendant supported 
by a certain number of cojuranies, and that by ordeal, later called 
judicium Dei, In each new kingdom the barbarians naturally 
kept their own laws, and when these men of different races all 
became subject to the Frankish monarchy, there evolved itself 
a system (called the personnalitS des lois) by which every subject 
had, in principle, the right to be tried by the law of the race to 
which he belonged by birth (or sometimes for some other reason, 
such as emancipation or marriage). When the two adversaries 
were of different race, it was the law of the defendant which had 
to be applied. The customs of the barbarians had been drawn 
■up in Latin. Sometimes, as in the case of the first text of the 
Salic law, the system on which they were compiled is not exactly 
known ; but it was generally done under the royal authority. 
At this period only these written documents bear the name of 

law ’’ {leges romanarum ; leges barbarorum), and at least the 
tacit consent o^the people seems to have been required for these 
collections of laws, in accordance with an axiom laid down in a 
later capitulary ; lex fit consensu poptdi ei consUMione regis. 
It is noteworthy, too, that in the process of being drawn up in 
Latin, most of th^ leges barbarorum were very liiu^ RCmaniaed. 

In the midst of this diversity, a certain number of causes 
tended to produce a partial unity* The capitularies, which had 
in. themselves the force of law^.when there was no queetkmiof 


modifying the leges, constituted a legislation which was the same 
for all ; often they inflicted corporal punishment for grave 
offences, which applied to ^1 subjects without distinction. Usage 
and individual convenience led to the same result. The Gallo- 
Romans, and even the Church itself, to a certain extent, adopted 
Ae methods of trial introduced by the Germans, as was likely 
m a country relapsing into barbarism. On the other hand, 
written acts became prevalent among the barbarians, and at 
the same time they assimilated a certain amount of Roman law ; 
for these acts continued to be drawn up in Latin, after Roman 
models, which were in most cases simply misinterpreted owing 
to the general ignorance. The type is preserved for us in those 
collections of Formulae, of which complete and scientific editions 
have been published by Eugene de Rozi^re and Carl Zeumcr. 
luring this period, too, the Gallican Church adopted the collec- 
tion of councils and decretals, called later the Codex canbmm 
eedesiae GaUicanae, which she continued to preserve. TWs 
collection was that of Dionysius Exiguus, which was sent to 
Charlemagne in 774 by Pope Adrian I. But in the course of 
the 9th century apocryphal collections were also formed in the 
Gallican Church : the False Capitularies of Benedictus Levita, 
and the False Decretals of Isidorus Mercator (see Dbcrktals). 

All the subjects of the Frankish monarchy were not of equ 4 i 
status. There was, strictly speaking, no nobility, both the 
Roman and the Germanic nobility having died out ; but slavery 
continued to exist. The Church, however, was preparing the 
transformation of the slave into the serf, by giving force and 
validity to their marriages, in cases, at least, when the master 
had approved of them, and by forbidding the latter unjustly 
to seize the slave’s peculium. But between the free man (ingenuus) 
and the slave lay a number of persons of intermediate status ; 
they possessed legal personality but were subject to incapacities 
of various kinds, and had to perform various duties towards 
other men. There was, to begin with, the Roman colonist 
(colonus), a class as to the origin of which there is still a contro- 
versy, and of which there is no clear mention in the laws before 
the 4th century; they and their children after them were 
attached perpetu^y to a certain piece of land, which they were 
allowed to cultivate on payment of a rent. There were, further, 
the liti (litus or lidus), a similar class of Germanic origin ; also 
the greater number of the freedmen or descendants of freedmen. 
Many free men who had fled to the great landowners for protec- 
tion took, by arrangement or by custom, a similar position. 
Under the Merovingian regime, and especially under the Carolin- 
gians, the occupation of the land tended to assume the character 
of tenure ; but free ownership of land continued to exist under 
the name of dod {alodis), and there is even evidence for the 
existence of this in the form of small properties held by free 
men ; the capitularies contain numerous complaints and threate 
against the counts, who endeavoured by the abuse of their 
power to obtain the surrender of these properties. 

Period of Anarchy and the Rise of Feudalism. — The loth Md 
nth centuries were a period of profound anarchy, dXiring which 
feudalism was free to develop itself and to take defini- 
tive shape. At that time the French people may be 
said to have lived without laws, without even fixed aeiguu, 
customs and without government. The legislative 
power was no longer exercised, for the last Carolingian capitularies 
date from the year 884, and the first laws of the Capetian kii^ 
(if they may be called laws) do not appear till during the is&i 
century. During this period the old capitularies and leges fell 
into disuse and in their place territorial customs tended to gttiw 
up, their main constituents being furnished by the law of former 
times, but which were at the outset ill-defined and strictly 
local. As to the government, if the part played by the ChurA 
be excepted, we slmll see that it could be nothing but the apt^oi* 
tion of brute force. In this anarchy, as always happens under 
similar conditions, meii drew together and formed themsdves 
into groups for mutual defence. A nucleus was formed which 
was to become the new social unit, that is to say, the feudal 
group. Of this the centre was a chief; around whom gathered 
men capable df bwring arms, wh6 commended themselves 16 
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luj^ciding to tlie i0l4 4o«rm !&l vateftiftgQj ^ iWaej^ 

Owe4 WiA fidelity and assistance, tha $ut)pi>i:t of their aittis but 
not of tbeir purse, sa;Vt >in; qidte exqeptiobal: caaes ^ while he 
ouned them protection. Some of themi hved in his castle or 
lottified house, receiving tiieir equipmeinX; only and eatings at his 
jSnbic. Others received lands from, hiniy which were,, or later 
became, ^fiefs^ on which they lived oomH. The name fiefi, feudum, 
does not ap^T^. however, tiU towards the end of this |)eri6d.; 
these lands are frequently called heiHefiaa as before ; the term 
most in use at first, in many parts, is easamenttm* The fief, 
moreover^ was generally held ior life and did not become generally 
hereditary till the aecond half of the nth century. The lands 
kept, by the chief and those which he granted to his men were 
for the most part rented from him, or from them, for a certain 
amount in money or inrkind. All these conditions had already 
existed previously in-much the same form i but the new dcyclop- 
mfent is tint the diief was no longer, os before^ merely an inter- 
mediary between- his men and the royal power. The group 
had be^me in efiect independent, so orgemiaed as to be socially 
and< po^cdly self-sufficient. constittttfid a small army, 
W>, naturally, by the chief, and composed of hiS' feudatories, 
supplemented in oase^ed need by the rusHa^ It also fbrmed an 
assembly in which common interests were disouS^, the lord, 
according to custom., being bound to consult his feudatories 
and they to advise him to the best of their powers U also 
formed a court oTjustioe, in whkh the feadatories^gaTei judgment 
under the presidency of their lord ; and alh of them chiimed 
to be subject only to the jurisdiction of thia tribunal composed 
oii their peers. Generally th^ also judged- the vilkiits (vilhtii) 
mid ,the sois dependent on the gre^, ex^pt mi oases whm 
the latter obtainedas a favour judges of their oWn status^i which 
wa^, however, at that time a very rare oceuTrence^ 

Under these conditions a nobility was formed, those men 
becoming nobles who were able to devote themselves to the 
profession of arms and were either chiefs or soldiers in one of 
groups which have just been described. The term designating 
a noble, miles, corre^nds also to that- of knight (Ft. ckwaUer, 
Low Lat. cubdlerius), for the reason that chivalry, of which th« 
origins are uncertain, represents essentially the technical skill 
and professional duties of this military class. Eveiy noble was 
destined on coming of age to become a knight, and the kni^t 
equally as a matter of course received a fief, if he had not one 
^ready by hereditaiy title. This nobility, moreover, was not 
a caste but could be indefinitely recruit^ by the ^anting of 
fiefs and admission to knighthood (see l^tauTHOQD and 
CmvALRv). 

The state of anarchy was by now so far advanced war 
became an individual right, and the custom private war arose. 

Every man hod in principle the right of making war 
to defend his rights or to aveng^,his wrojngs. Later 
on, doubtless, in the 13th century, this WjiS a priviie^ 
of the noble (gentiikamrne) ; but the texts definixig^ tlie limits 
which the Church endeavoured to set to this abuse;)j!^^y, the 
Peace of God and the Truce of God, show thajt this was at the 
outset a power possessed by men of all classes. Even a man 
^0 had appeared in a court of law and receiv^ judgment 
had the choice of refusing to accept riie judgment and of 
making war instead. Justice, moreover, with its frequent 
eEQ|>lo3rment of trial by oombat, did nqt essentially differ from 
private war. 

It is unnecessary to go further and to affirm, with certain 
historians of our time, for exaim^ Guilhermoz and S^, that 
the only free men at that time,, besides the clerp^, wore the nobles, 
all the rest being serfs. There are many indications which lead 
us t 0 assume, not only in the towns even in the country 
distric^, the existence of a class of men of free status who were 
not Mfll^^ the class later known’ in the x3th- century as vHams, 
kommeS’de ffletsle, aad, later, roturiers. The fact more probably 
was that only ^ noVdes and ecolesiastics were eiecmpt from the 
mcaotions of the feudal lords ; While horn all others the 
seigei^rs could at pleasure levy the t(uiU{dL dilreotfamid arbitrary 
U^ mA those iBAummbk rightsr thm sailed^ aklsuetftdmm. 


-Free! owfie^ship, the dhdtitm, evbnj undee thei ftNnh ot 
h^holde,iSt^'exbted bf way of seaiosprion'ifb'nlany i pasts^ 

, :Had^ thtnv the main^ public outfamity disappeari^^? /Ttpi'is 
practioaEy the contention of cotain writei«v S6e, 

maintain tha|^ real' property; the pessessiott of a domain^cdhfl^etl 
oh theibig landed proprietor all rights of taxatkm; commandhuMl 
coehrion over the inWlritants of his domain; who, according to 
this view, wete always serfs. But this is an' eixi^gOration df 
the thesis upheld by old French authors, Wrho saw in^feudahM, 
though in a different sense, a confusion of propBrt3^«with 
sovereign^. It appears that in this state of pditicd disintegra- 
tion each part of the country which had a hoihopeneouscharatttor 
tended to form itself iirto a higher unit. In this unit there atode 
a powerful lord, generally a duke, a count, or a viscotmt, who 
sometimes came to be called the capiiohs dominus. He was 
either a former official Of the monarchy, whose function' had 
become hereditaiy, or a usurper who had formed himself on this 
model. He laid claim to an authority other than that confenred 
by the possession of real' property^ He still ciaimed' to exereiBe 
over the whole of his former district ceFtainrighte, wbioh we see 
him sometimes surrendering for the benefit df churches dr 
monasteiesi His court of justice was held in tho highest honeMr, 
and to it were referred thr most important affairs. But in this 
district there were gemBidly a number of more or less powerful 
lords, who as a rule hod' as yet no paxrtioalar feudal title and^ttre 
often given the name of primipes. Often; but not always^,, ^ey 
had comm^ded themselves tO' this duke or count by dbing 
homage. 

On thfi Other hand, the royal power continued to exist, being 
reeogniaed by a considerable part of old Gaul, ^ 
Francorum. But Under the last of the CsaioUngians it 
had in fket become elective, . as isshownby the elections 
of Odo and Robert before that of Hugh Capet. The 
electors were the chief lords and prelates of the mgnum Ftan- 
eorurtu But following a clever policy, each king during his 
lifetime took as partner of his kingdom his eldest son and con- 
secrated and crowned him in advance, so that the first of the 
Capetians revived the principle of heredity in favour of' the 
eldest son, while estab&hing the hereditary indivisibility of 
the kingdom. This custom was recognized' at the accession of 
Louis the Fat, but the authority of the king was very weak, 
being merely a vague allegiance. His only real authority lay 
where his own possessions, were, or where there had not arisen 
a duke, aoount, or lord of^equolrank with thern^ He mamtained, 
however, u general right of administering justice, a curia, the 
jurisdiction of which scerms to have been universal. It is true 
that the parties in a suit hadto submit themselves to it voluntarily, 
asid' could accept or reject the judgment given, but thb wos at 
dmt time the generalrule. The khig dispensed justice surrounded 
by the officers of his hcniseliold’(<iwnwff«), who thusJonned his 
council; but these were not the only ones to* assist him, whether 
in court or council. Periodically, aft the greoti yearly f^tiVals, 
be called together the chief lords and prelates of his kingdom, 
thus carrying on. the tradition of the Carolingian pluciUti or 
commtw; but littte by IMe, with the appropriation* of the 
hmores, the character of the gathering di^ed ; it was no 
longer an assembly of officials but of independent lorck. This 
wafe now called the «#n« regas. 

While the power of the Stacte was almost disappeariaag, thait 
of ffie Church, apaft hom the paarticoher acts of violence of 
which she was often the' vicrim, continued to grow.K 
Her jurisdiction gained ground, since her procedure 
was seasonable and oontpararively sdenrific ^eko^pe 
that she odihitted to a dertkin ektent compurgation by oath 
and the judida Dei, with die eaeoeprion of triu by <oiiinba^. 
Not only Mbb the privdegB of ch^, by whioh ahensed iMas 
were brought under hhr ydrisdicfeioit) almost absolute., but she 
had'Cognizisice'ofianiiiiibef'of'GaiBes^in^whiBhlaytwen tfnly wM 
coaoecnedf marriagw «nd«eveiylhifig dr ;fehiotl 4 y ' off eeting 

wBls; crimes and«fieiicestagflriiiat reifigiDn ; anddven oerttwirts, 
iwiteh tlohtwo'pditim^wis it or when) the agneteent was made 
ten^oillv oane withite her dompeteuoe. Buch^ thsn^ weio the 
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crown,, th|8 .ikiaft^.pww-vinft a .qpnw^Qdeifecticar^A^ 
while tiie roj^lpWQgAti^fes with* regard tp.thi^lfCtiQ^ 
were ,fnaial»iia^<iaore SMCcesBiuUy^lbaa tha.riglb^i^of theer>owa>. 
th%u£h in many of 1:heigre|a!t4efa they pQiaeithelesa passed ^ 
the^unt or the duke. It was at this^tjme top tWt the Church 
tried to break the last ties which stdl kept her more %r iess 
dependent caa the civil :power^ this was the trne wilMa’t'of- thie 
Inv|g!itui;e Contest (see jNVBBiaTUftB, and CapacH < Sotoav), 
though this was wot' acute in France. 

The period of the. true feudal iafdnaiK:hy ksembmeed by! theiieth 
and ssth oentuties, .that, is to^ seyry/it was at this tinse that the 
crown again assumed* real strength and anthosifey/; 

. hut so (ar ithadiim^organsiandiiaBtmments these 
^nwtrhr which weape* furnished by feudalism^ now ergaiased 
under a n^lar hieraceby, of whkh the king was the 
head, the ‘^sovereign enfeoffer of the kingdom*’ (sou^am 
fieffeux du royamnt), as he oame later on to be called^ Tide siew 
position of chairs was the result of three great factors : the 
revival of Jtonmn Law, the final organization of feudalism 
and the rise of the privileged towns. The revival of Roman 
law began in Frwaoe and Italy m> the* seaond* half 
of the nth century, devel(^»ng with wstraordwafy 
IniUiance in the latter country at the university of 
Bologna, which was destined lor a long time todominate Euimpe. 
Roman law spread rapidly in the Frei^ aoheols' and universities, 
except that of Paris, which was closed to it by Ae papney ; mxd 
the influence of this study was* so great that- it transformed 
society. On the* one hand it contaributed largely to the. recon- 
stitution of the royal power,, modelling the i%hts of thakisg on 
those of the Rcnaan emperor. On the other hand it wrought a 
no less profound change in private law. From this dato 
the division of old France into the Pays de drait ecriif in ^ch 
Roman law, under the fonn in which it was codified by Justinian, 
was received as the ordinary law; and the Pays de 
cauiumsj where it played only a secondary part, being 
generally valid ordy as taiio scftpiu and not as Ucc 
scripta. In this period the customs .also took definitive form, 
and over aind above the local customs propeily so called there 
were formed custonss known as general, which held good throuj^i 
a whole province cr to^g,tf,,and.were^basodon the -juirispisudim^ 
of the higher jjuiiadictiQaa. 

The final organization of feudalhm resulted fim the^Stm 
for organization which was proceeding in each distsiqt where 
the more powerful lords- compelled the others- to do 
o^niMM* them, homage mid become their vasfi^S ; i^ capiUdis 
tioa of dominua had beneath him a whole hierarchy^ and was 
teadMiiam. hiimself a part of Uie feudal syatem of Fmnese (see 
Fbudajusm). Doubtless in the case of lords like the dukes* of 
Brittany and Burgundy, the king could not* actually demand 
the strict fidfiknent of the feudal obligations ; but*the principlie 
was established. The qijiestion now arises, did ijr^ and absolute 
property, the .alWf'«w„ entirely disappear* iu tbie process, and 
were all lands held as tenures ? It oontimaed to exist, by way 
of exception, in most <i^trict8, unchanged save in the. burden 
of proof of ownership^ wUh which, according to. the customs, 
sometimes the lord and.sometimee the holder of the, land was held 
chaiged. In one rtospect, however^ namely^ .ip. the 
administration of >u^ce„ the feudal, luerarcly had 
absolute sway* Ibwuds the end of : the. oentuiy 

Beaumaneir, cleady laid down this princ^; ''All 
secular junsdiction in France is heldirom^the king. as a.fief'or 
an aniere-fiefJ' it oouldMala^ be said that ""All 

justice* emanates; from the kang.*”^ The law coneeraing; fiefs 
became setded Slso from another point of d^e^fief^baaoming 
patrhnonialv that is to say,* not oaly 'Weditaay^.hut irfofy 
alienable by the vao^, subject in bothroasp tP^G^rtain^rightsof 
teansler <ke to the kr^iwbudi were alffirst.fi^ 
aad later by custom. , T3ie mpst ^saliept'itptup^a of feudal 
succession were i the right .qf .pifbrK)geBitw 
given h)' hejtermalejj hit frewnt tite tte 
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(»niWja.B 0 r #j^i|wivil8^ irfiWsl®** tenure ol sera /did! not 
.become aUcoaible^ mA «.#' became hereditavy by* certain 

FleucUd 4 ociCt 9 f!nextvS«w thie iise of w new element witiiin it : 
the {Niivileged Jw^ns* At tUs time many towns acquired 
fuivilegm, the movtinmt beginning toteaedfe the end 
lot century [;>, they a 

.eoAcesston feoin Ihe^lorcLte ithetoo the- town was su^ tanma, 

.ject^ [thcr ooiteeasioAjbotnfeiidmdied in w^haiter or in 

wre<mfd(dMm»tons4oM»/ii»fw)d fikmre towiw vwn for thcowelves 
tme politioidffighte^.fer* mtaitef (thd right ol^self-^mmistmtion, 
lightsi of Justice o%wr the iflhabitantev. the right* of not bdiig 
tWMd eantpt by thik^ «™cd 

fosc^ «md <d ceWteoW^ Others only obtained 

[Civil ri^ts„ s.|i .geat»ilteesr.agd»tt[ the«^^ 
and‘ taoealitoii of, the*^loid< or his pwmwt The chief! forma of 
nsteiietpelr ovganieaitiion lat ehia^tinia weoe 'the* eatHmune jurle of 
the.i»rth!andeeet>^ndit^ m^ ^e from.Italy and 

peneteftted as far as Auvergne and Limonsin.^ The towns with 
unportant privilegBft foinsiid iW’ feudal: lociety^as it were a new 
efesa eUeedihipe;. butdieif>leeda> that is teeay their burgciaet, 
were inspired by qilite' a * new spiiit. The crown oourted their 
auppect, taking thiatn under its ptotecaion, and dtampioniog 
the ceuses'in which 4hey Were iiltetested (bee ConsMJif i). Filially , 
,it is in this period, : under :PhiHp> .Augustu®, that the great fiefs 
began te be efiectuidly reawrtKadi tiD the crown, a process which, 
cofttimled by the kngS-up end'of the ancien regime, re- 
funded for their profit the tewitorialJscMte of Ftance. 

The crown maintelned Itbe* machinery of feudalism, the chief 
central mstrnments ofMlvbi(dt were the great officers of the crown, 
the senesdaaly butler„.oon»Ubfe and* chancelior, who 
were to become icremovohlia officials, these at least omeanaf 
who survived. But thhr* period sew the rise of a tta crown 
special college of dignitaries, that of the Twelve Peers 
ol Fraix:e, consistiilg ; cif ; tix laymen and sk ecclesi- 
aaties>, which took definitive shape at the beginning of the 
i 3 t»h century, Wa camlot yet discem with any certainty by 
what pi^oess k wh^ those six prelates and those sSx 

great. feudatoriascHU particular were sefect^ rather than others 
equ^y eligible. But there is no doubt that we have here a 
result of. that process of feudal wganization mentioned abpvp*; 
the feortnalioiv ofa similar assembly of twelve peers occurs also 
in a certaini number of the great -fiefs. Besides the part* wiaidi 
played at -the consccratioa of kings, the peers ofTraDwte 
fonmsd a court^dn which they Judged one another under the 
presidency of the king, theif overloriL according to feudal icustom. 
But the mnr des paifs in this sense wtts not separate frra the 
ewia tdfiie, later from the paifement df Paris, of whudi the 
ipecdTS ol France were by right members* From this time,, too, 
dates Unother imoortant institutioti|. that of the maiires das 
'fgguetes* 

The h*isl*tivB,po.»er.of a^^citimagain began to be exerdsed 
during tlte.x»thcti»d^, and in a»e.*g*«olituiyihndiuUiauthority 

over all the tenritoaiea autjeot to tfu'toowm ^u- . 

manoif has^a very mterettia^ ttomyj .ml this {ww^r 

The ri^tofwfr tends to regain itaiiiatUnilieqmUbnuin, pM^n 
toe royal pe«rer.follewiBg the Chuadbinaithe nndsaAroni 
to chetdi privato vart. Henee, mlMal ttt» if^onAima la roi, 
due to Phuip Augustus or SaiM.I«ais^.bj^ which those edativts 
ol the parties to-a quaxnd who hoidmatihaenfireaent at the qtunral 
wera rendered immune itom attach lot forto days alter it^ 
and above, al) toe wnawmaats inypotod. b}r IM Iciiig or lord.; 
on points too* BeminuuMir hf* am . iatecesiting theory. 
IhsTule was„moieover, already. ihth»to-hy wWA private wars 
had to cease duripg,. the time th«tt.tte*hi^ ww^eagaged in a 
ior^war. 3ut tbtmtot4p|geqMhle*llco|lto»ta(»k^ id.the 
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administrative and judicial institutions. Under Philip Augustus 
arose the royal bailUs (see Bailiff ; section BaiUt)^ and seneschals 
{q.v,), adio were the representatives of the king in the provinces, 
and superior judges. At the same time the form of the feudal 
courts tended to change, as they began more and more to be 
influenced by the Romano -canonic^ law. Saint Louis had 
striven to abolish tml by combat, and the Church had condemned 
other forms of oraeal, the purgaUo tndgaris. In most parts of 
the country the feudal lords began to give place in the courts of 
law to the provosts (prMis) and baillis of the lords or of the 
crown, who were the judges, having as their councillors the 
avocats (advocates) and procureurs (procurators) of the assise. 
The feudal courts, which were founded solely on the relations of 
homage and tenure, before which the vassals and tenants as 
such appe^ed, disappeared in part from the 13th century on. 
Of the seigniorial jmisdictions there soon remained only the 
^utgs or bass0s justices (in the 14th century arose an intermediate 
grade, the moymne jusHce\ all of which were considered to be 
concessions of the royal power, and so delegations of the public 
authority. As a result of the application of Roman and canon 
law, there arose the afpecd stricdy so called, both in the class of 
royal and of seigniorial jurisdictions, the case in the latter instance 
going finally before a royal court, from which henceforth there 
was no appeal. In the 13th century too appeared the theory 
of crown cases {cos foyaux\ cases which the lords became in- 
competent to try and which were reserved for the royal court. 
Fini^y, the curia rtgis was gradually transformed into a regular 
court of justice, the Parlement {q»v.\ as it was already called 
in the second half of the 13th century. At this time the king 
no longer appeared in it regularly, and before each session (for 
it was not yet a permanent body) a list of properly qualified men 
was drawn up in advance to form the parlement, only those whose 
names were on the list being capabk of sitting in it. Its main 
function had come to be that of a final court of appeal. At the 
various sessions, which were regularly held at Paris, appeared 
the baiUis and seneschals, who were called upon to answer for 
the cases they had judged and also for their administration. 
The accounts were received by members of the parlement at 
the Temple, and this was the origin of the Cour or Chombre des 
Comptes. 

At the end of this period the nobility became an exclusive 
class. It became an established rule that a man had to be noble 
in order to be made a knight, and even in order to 
commas acquire a fief ; but in this latter respect the king 
madite made exceptions in the case of roiuriers^ who were 
Churbh im licensed to take up fiefs, subject to a payment known 
alittty, “ ^ franc-fief. The roturiers, or villeins 

“ * who were not in a state of thraldom^ were already a 
numerous class not only in the towns but in the country. 
The Church maintained her privileges; a few attempts only 
were made to restrain the abuse, not the extant, of her jurisdic- 
tion. This jurisdiction was, during the i ath ccntuiy, to a certain 
extent regularized, the bishop nominating a special fu|ict ionary 
to hold his court ; this was the officialis (fv. officid), whence the 
name of o fficialiti later applied in France to the *^lesiastical 
jurisdictions. On one point, however, her former rights were 
diminished. She preserved the right of freely acquiring personal 
and real property, but though she could stiU acquire feudal 
tenures she could not keep them ; the customs decided that she 
must tfider les mains, that is, alienate the. property again within 
a year and a day. The reason for this hew rule was that the 
Church, the ecclesiastical establishment, is a proprietor who 
does not die and in principle does not surrender property ; 
consequently, the lords had no longer the right of exacting the 
transfer duties on those tenures which she acquired. It was 
possible, however, to compromise and allow the Church to keep 
the tenure on condition of the consent not only of the lord 
directly concerned, but of all the higher lords up to the sapMis 
daminus ; it goes without saying that this oonoession was only 
obtained by ^ payment of pecutikuy compensations, the dHef 
of which was the droit d^arnortissemnf, paid to these different 
lords, la this period the form of the ep^pal eleorions under- 


went a change, the electoral college coming to consist only of the 
cwons composing the thapter of the cathedral church. But 
except for the official candidatures, which were abused the 
kings and great lords, the elections were regular ; the Pragmatic 
Sanction, attributed to Saint Louis, which implies the contrary, 
is nowadays considered apocryi^l by the best critics. ^ 

Finally, it must be add^ that during the 13th century criminal 
law profoundly modified. Under the influence of Roman 
law a system of arbitrary penalties replaced those 
laid down by the customs, which had usually been 
fixed and cruel. The criminal procedure of the feudal 
courts had been based on the right of accusation 
vested only in the person wronged |nd his relations ; for this 
was substituted the inquisitorial procedure {processus per 
inquisitionem), which had developed in the canon law at the v^ry 
end of the isth century, and was to become the procedure d 
V extraordinaire of the ancien regime, which was conducted in 
secret and without free defence and debate. Of this procedure 
tmture came to be an ordinary and regular part. 

The customs, which at that time contained almost the whole 
of the law for a great part of France, were not fixed by being 
written down. In. that part of France which was 
subject to customary law (la Prance coutumiere) they 
were defined when necessary by the verdict of a jury 
of practitioners in what was called the enquete par turbes ; some 
of them, however, were, in part at least, authentically recorded 
in seigniorial charters, charies de viUe or chartes de coutume. 
Their rules were also recorded by experts in private works or 
collections called Itvres coutumiers, or simply coutumiers 
(customaries). The most notable of these are Les Couiumes 
de Beauvoisis of Philippe de Beaumanoir, which Montesquieu 
justly quotes as throwing light on those times ; also the Tris 
ancienne coutume de Normandie and the Grand Coutumier de 
Normandie ; the Conseil a un ami of Pierre des Fontaines, the 
ilablissements de Saint Louis ; the Livre de fostice et de pUt. 
At the same time the clerks of important judges began to collect 
in registers notable decisions ; it is in this way that we have 
preserved to us the old decisions of the exchequer of Normandy, 
and the Olim registers of .the parlement of Paris. 

The Limited Monarchy. — The 14th and 15th centuries were 
the age of the limited monarchy. Feudal institutions kept 
their political importance ; but side by side with them arose 
others of which the object was the direct exercise of the royal 
authority ; others also arose from the very heart of feudalism, 
but at the same time transformed its laws in order to adapt them 
to the new needs of the crown. In this period certain rules for 
the succession to the throne were fixed by precedents : the 
exclusion of women and of male descendants in the female 
line, and the principle that a king could not by an act of will 
change the succession of the crown. The old curia^regis dis- 
appeared and was replaced by the parlement as to its judicial 
functions, while to fulfil its deliberative functions there was 
formed a new body, the royal council (conseil du roi), an ad- 
ministrative and governing council, which was in no way of a 
feudal character. The number of its members was at first small, 
but they tended to increase ; soon the brevet of conseiller du 
roi m ses conseils was given to numerous representatives of the 
clergy and nobility, the great officers of the crown becoming 
members by right. Side by side with these officials, whose power 
was then at its height, there were gradually evolved more 
subservient ministers who could be dispensed with at win ; 
the secretaires des commandements du roi of the 15th ccntui|^, 
who in the 16th century developed into the seerHahes d*itat, 
and were themselves descended from the clercs. duTsecret and 
secretaires des finances of the 14th century. T^e Allege of the 
Twelve Peers of France had not its full numbers at the end <A 
the 13th century ; the six ecclesiastical peerages existed and 
continued to exist to the end, together With the archbishopric 
and bishoprics to which they were att^h^d, nd| being suppressed; 
but several of the great fiefs to which six lay peerages had 
attached had been annexed to the crown. To fill these vocandos, 
RhiHp the Fair raked the duchies of Brittany and Anjou and 
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the countship of Artois to the rank of peerages of France. This 
really amounted to changing the nhture of the institution; 
foil the new peers held their rank merely at the king’s will, 
though the rank continued to belong to a grea^ barony and to 
be handed down with it. Before long peers begam to be created 
wRfcn there were no gaps in the ranks of the College, and there 
was a constant increase in the numbers of the lay peers. 

At the beginning of the 14th century appeared the states 
general {itats gM^aux), which were often convoked, though not 
^ ^ at fixed intervals, throughout the whole of the 14th 
imni century and the greater part of the 15th. Their 
maa pro- power reached its height at a critical monient of the . 
vHacM Hundred Yearif War during the reign of King John. 

•tutu, gj^g \yy thCm, 

and from the same causes, the provincial estates, which were 
in miniature for each province what the states general were for 
the whole kingdom. Of these provincial assemblies some were 
founded in one or other of the great fiefs, being convoked by the 
duke or count under the pressure of the same needs which led 
the king to convoke the states general ; others, in provinces 
which had already been annexed to the crown, probably had 
their origin in the councils summoned by the batUi or seneschal to 
aid him in his administration. Later it became a privilege for 
a province to have its own assembly ; those which did so were 
never of right subject to the royal iaUlef and kept, at least 
formally, the right of sanctioning, by means of the assembly, iht 
subsidies which took its place. Hence it became the endeavour 
of the crown to suppress these provincial assemblies, which in 
the 14th century were to be found everywhere ; from the outset 
of the 15th century they began to disappear in central France. 

The most characteristic feature of this period was the institu>- 
tion of universal taxation by the crown. So far the king’s sole 
revenues were those which he exacted, in his Capacity 
of feudal lord, wherever another lord did not intervene 
uxMtiott, inhabitants, in addition to the in- 

come arising from certain crown rights which he had preserved or 
regained. But these revenues, known later as the income of the 
royal domain and later still as the finances ordinaires, became 
insufficient in proportion as the royal power increased; it 
became a necessity for the monarch to be able to levy imposts 
throughout the whole extent of the provinces annexed to the 
crown, even upon the subjects of the different lords. This he 
could only do by means of the co-operation of those lords, lay and 
ecclesiastical, who alone had the right of taxing their subjects ; 
the co-operation of the privileged towns, which had the right to 
tax themselves, was also necessary. It was in order to obtain 
this consent that the sUtes general, in most cases, and the pro- 
vincial assemblies, in all cases, were convoked. In some cases, 
however, the king adopted different methods ; for instance, 
he sometimes utilized the principle of the feudal aids. In cases 
where his vassals owed him, as overlord, a pecuniary aid, he 
substituted for the sum paid directly by his yassa^ a tax levied 
by his own authority on their subjects. It is in this way that for 
thirty years the necessary sums were raised, wi^out any vote 
from the states general, to pay the ransom of King Jolm. But 
in principle the taxes were in the 14th century sanctioned by 
.the states general. Whatever form they took, they were given 
the generic name of Aids or aaxilia, and were considered as 
occasional and extraordinary subsidies,' the king being obliged 
in principle to “ live of his own ” {vivre de son domaine). Certain 
aids, it is true, tended to become permanent under the reign of 
Charles VI. ; but the taxes subject to the consent of the states 
general were at first the sole resource of Charles VII. In the 
second half of his reign the two chief taxes became permanent : 
in 143s that qi the aids (a tax on the sale of articles of con- 
sumption, especidly on wine), with the formal consent of the 
states general, and that of the taiUe in 1439-. ^ 

the consent of the states general was not given ; but only the 
nobility protested, for at the same time as the royal tatUe became 
permanent the seigniorial Uiille was su^^rossed.^ These imposte 
were increased, on the royal authority, by ^uis XI. After hi* 
death the states general, which met at Tours in 14&4, endeavopned 
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to re-establish the periodical vote of the tax, and only granted 
it for two years, reducing it to the sum which it had reached 
at the death of Charles VIL But the promise that they would 
again be convoked before the expiry of two years was not kept. 
These imposts and that of the gabelle were henceforth permanent. 
Together with the taxes there was evolved the system of their 
administration. Their main outlines were laid down by the 
states general in the rei^ of King John, in 1355 and the following 
years. For the administration of the subsidies which they 
granted, they nominated from among their own numbers 
surintendants genSraux or gMraux des finances, and further, 
for each diocese or equivalent district, ilus. Both had not only 
the active administration but also judicial rights, the latter 
constituting courts of the first instance and the former oourts of 
final appeal. After 1360 the crown again adopted this oiganiza- 
tion, which had before been only temporary ; but henceforth 
gineraux and Hus were nominated by the king. The ilus, ox 
officiers des Elections, only existed in districts which were subject 
to the royal taille ; hence the division, so important in old France, 
into pays d'eleciions and pays d'etais. The Hus kept both 
administration and jurisdiction ; but in the higher stage a differ- 
entiation was made : the gMraux des finances, who numbered 
four, kept the administration, while their jurisdiction as a court ^ 
of final appeal was handed over to another body, the cour des 
aides, which had already been founded at the end of the 14th 
century. Besides the four gineraux des finance?, who administered 
the taxation, there were four Treasurers of France (iresorters 
de France), who administered the royal domain ; and these eight 
officials together formed in the 15th century a kind of ministry 
of finance to the monarchy. 

The army also was organized. On the one hand, the military 
service attached to the fiefs was transformed for the profit 
of the king, who alone had the right of making war : 
it became the arriere-ban, a term which had formerly 
applied to the levee en masse of all the inhabitants in 
times of national danger. Before the 14th century the king 
had only had the power of calling upon his own immechate vas.sals 
for service. Henceforth all possessors of fiefs owed him, whether 
within the kingdom or on the frontiers, military ser^'ice without 
pay and at their own expense. This was for long an important 
resource for the king. But Charles VII. organized an army t-n 
another footing. It comprised the francs-archers furnished by 
the parishes, a militia which was only summoned in case of war, 
but in time of peace had to practise archery, and companies of 
gendarmerie or heavy cavalry, forming a permanent establish- 
ment, which were called compagnies d'ordonnance. It was 
chiefly to provide for the expense of this first nucleus of a per- 
manent army that the iaille itself had been made permanent. 

The new army led to the institution of the governors of pro- 
vinces, who were to command the troops quartered there. At 
first they were only appointed for the frontiers and fortified 
places, but later the kingdom was divided into gouvernements 
generaux. There were at first twelve of these, which were called 
in the middle of the 16th century the douze anciens gouvememenis. 
Although, strictly speaking, they had only military powers, the 
governors, always chosen from among the great lord^, became 
in the provinces the direct represenUtives of the king and caused 
the baillis and seneschals to take a secondary place. 

The courts of law continued to develop on the lines already 
laid down. The parlement, which had come to ^ a jucKcial 
committee nominated every year, but always consisting 
in fact of the same persons, changed in the course of the 
14th century into a body of magistrates who were 
permanent but as yet subject to removal. During this period 
were evolved its organization and definitive features (see Parle- 
ment), The provincial parlements had arisen after; and in imita- 
tion of that of Paris, and had for the most part t^en the place of 
some superior jurisdiction which had formerly existed in the same 
district when it had. been independent (lii« Provence) or hs^i 
formed one of the great fiefs (like Normandy or Burgundy). 
It was during thia period ajso that the parlementa iwx^uired 
rightof oppoainij the registration, that is to say> the promulgati(^n 
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of Jaws, of 'revising thein, aawf of malcfetf - 

^ansesy^ the king when they refttsea^i^ regietratton, ^Ving' 
t^'iiwwons for such refusal, llie tJthejr k’oyBl juriBdidiions were 
con^rteted (see BArtiFP, CttATBCErr).' Besides thetw aros^ another 
ofi 'great importance, which was of^itttlitary butfcame to 
♦ Wdude all citfeens’ under Ha' These Were the* provosts 
of the marshals of Frmito des mkrkkim die Pmnee), 

who wero officers of the Mafii^ussh (t^ gendarmerie of the 
time); they exettfeed crimifttd jurisdiction Without appeal in 
the case of crimes commiUled^^ vagabonds^and ftlgittvcs'from 
justice, this class being called^tlidr'gz>f>r^itfe^^^^^ number 
of crimes of violence, whatever the rank* of the offender. Furthter> 
another class of officers was created’ in connexion with the Ikw 
oodm : the king's men " ^ms roi), the* and 

du p&i, wfie^were at ftrtt sirttffly these lawyers who 
ropresented'tho king’ in the law courtfe, or^pleaded for him'when 
he had some iittorestto follow up or todOfevia. l^tertheybecattie 
officers of tlie^crown. In' the case of the rot this 

development took place in the first half of 14th century. 
Their duty was not onfy to represent' the king in the law courte, 
whether as plaintiff or defendant; hot also ‘tb‘ take care that in 
each case the law Was apphrd, and tO' demand ite appKcatkm. 
PVom this time oh the fmeurtturs^ d» roi had 'full control over 
matters concerning the pnbWc interest, and espcciaHy over 
public prosecution. Ih this period, too, appeared What was 
aftOfWards calledf jusfice rMeniie^ that is to say, thejustfce which 
the king administered, or was suppesed tO aAninister, in person. 
It wa»l»aed on the idea that; skice an 'justice Amdanfudfoi 

E ower reside in the king, he codH not deprive hlmndlf of them 
y delegating their exercise to his officers and to the feudal 
lords. Cohsequendy fie could, if he thought fit, take the place 
of the judges attdcallwacase'beforehwowncmittdl. Hecould 
reverse even the decisfons of the' courts of final ap^ped, and in 
some cases used this means of appealingagainst the deforces of the 
parlemente {proposition wvnr; requite civile ^ powhm en rioisiony 
In these ca.ses the king was supposed to* judge in* person j in 
reality they were exammed by the mtditrts dis riqtdtes and 
submitted to 'the royal counci! at which the king 

was always supposed to be present and which had in itself no 
power of giving a decision. For^this purpose there was soon 
formed a specild edmmittee of tlW ^council, which was called the 
eonseil pHve or de jusHoe, At'^e end of the r5th century, 
Charles VIII., in order to relicve'the council of some of its fac- 
tions, created a new final court, the grand o&nseilj to deft! with 
a number of these cases. But before long it again becaanc the 
custom to appeal to the conseil du roi^ so that* the grand' eonseil 
became almost useless. The king frequently, by means of 
letlres* de intervened in the proc^ure of the courts, by 
granting hinifiees, by which rules which were too severe, were 
modified, and faculties or facilities for overcoming diffktfitkjs 
arising from flaws in contracts or jtidginent&,<^cases at ‘that time 
not covered by the common Iftw. By Uttres it -granted 

reprieve or pardon in individuaf cases. The* mo8t‘‘^xtreme 
form of intervention by the king was made byme^*df lett^s de 
cachtt {q.t)i.\ which ordered a subject to go without trial into a 
state prison or into exfiet. 

The condition of the Church dianged gireaffy ^ring^s period. 
The jurisdiction of tht officiatiUs Was very muck* reduced, even 
over the clergy. They ceased to be competent to 
^orvA. acrionaconceming the poastesion of realprope^, 

m whidi the dergy were defenidants. In ominal 
law thfe theory of the eas pHviUgtlfj which appwrs in the S4th 
century, enabled liie royal judges to thke aetioh againstanid jue%e 
the clei^ for all serious crimes, though Without the power of 
inflict a-hy penalties btrt arbitrary fines, the ecdesiastical 
ju(^‘ remaining compettettt, in aecoidinee with the privileges of 
clergy^ to try the offender for the same crfenc ao what w^ 
technicafly cidled a dBii eomt Hu n^ 'The dovefopment! of' jurist 
prudence gradulftlly removed ' from the ofieiciftie causes of a 
putety seeulal* 6hlti»cter in Which layiheb of^ were coiteerriw, 
ooA as wdls atid (^tracts ; ahd ifi' inatriihomid cases tH^ir 
jurndibtioniWtii limifo&toHhosb'lo^w^ the peiui mairiiMHi 


'Was ih fpifesdon. ^For'ti^'aidjttlsition bf roal'pfoperty by eceftitei- 
apfibal establishments the consent of the king to the amcitize- 
iWertt was always rteefessftry, eVett itt the case of allodial lands ; 
^and 'if it Was* a caste of feudal tenures the king and the direct 
overbrds' Aline kept their rights, the intermediate lords ‘being 
out of the question, ^ 

As^egards thte conferring' of eedesiasticftl benefibes, from the 
k^tti century onwards the papacy’ ehefroached more and more 
li^n thorights of the bishops, m* Whoso 'gift the inferior 
bentefices generally were, and of thte electors, who 
usually conferred 'the superior benefices ; at the same ^Mfib 
time it exacted from newly appointed incumbertte 
heavy dues, which were included wider the generic name of 
annates {q.9.). During the Great Schism of the Western Church, 
these abuses becatnte more and more crying, until by a series' of 
edicts; promulgated with the consent and advice of the parlcirfttit 
and the clergy, the Gftflican Church was restored to the possession 
of its 'former liberties, under the rOyal authority. Thus France 
was ready to accept ^ decrees of reform issued by the council 
of Basel (^.r.), which she did, with a few modifications, in the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VII., adopted after a solemn 
casembly df riie dergy and nobles at Bouiges and registered 
by the parlterfient of Paris in 1438. It suppressed the annates 
and most of the raeans^by whick the popes disposed of the inferior 
benefices : the restetvati^i and* the graiiae eoopettaHvae. Fbr 
ffie choice df bishops and abbots, it restored election by the 
chapters and’ convents. The Pragmatic Sanction, however, 
war never rtec<^ieed by the papacy, nor was it consistent and 
strict applied by the royal power. The transfonnatiba of the 
civil and orlmfinal ktW'Uttder the influence of Roman and cftwen 
law had become motiB'^and mcew marked. The prdductiotr rif the 
etuttmiers, or Kvres db pratiques, also eoritmued. The chief of 
them were ; in the 14th century, the S()dus Vetus Curiae Parla- 
menti of Goiiflaume dte Breuil ; the Trh aneimm couimte de 
Brekigne ; the Grand CtmHmier it Fremoe, or Coutumier de 
Charles VI ; the rwrof of BontilHcr ; in the r 5th century, 

for Atrvergne, the Practiea jormsh of Masiier. Charles VII., 
in an article of the Grand Ordortnawee of MontiWes^Toum (i45S), 
•ordered the general customs to be offidally recorded under the 
supervision of the crown. It wtts' an enormous work, which 
would' almost have transformed them into written laws ; but 
up to the i^h century Httle recemfling was done, the procedure 
established' by the Oidonnance for tbt purpose not bring very 
suitable. 

The Ahstdme M(marc^,--^Pmm the i6th century to the 
Revolution Was the peri^ of the absolute monarchy, but it 
cto be further divided into two periods : that of the 
estabhshmertt of this riJgimc, from 1515 to about 
1673 ; and that of the aneien regime definitively anarr iUe 
established, from 1673 to 1789. The reigns of 
I. and Heray II. clearly laid down the principle of the 
absolute power of the crown a®id' applied it efftectually, as is 
' plainly seen from the temporary disappearance of the states 
general, which were not assembled under these two reigns. 
There were merely a few assemblies of notables chosen by the 
roysd' power, the most important cf ' which was that’ of Cc^nac, 
under fYoncis I:, summoned to advise on the non-fulfilment 
of the treaty of Tkfekdrid. It is true that in the second half of 
the roih century the' states gencWl reappeafred. They were 
summoned m t$6o at Orleans, then in 1561 at Pontoise, artd'In 
1576'and 'i58Bat Blois. The Eeague'even convoked one, wl^h 
was heM at Pftrfa in 7393. This Teprescrited a crucial and fiiiAl 
struggle. Two points were then at issue t first^^ 'Whether 
France to be Protestant or CMmlic; seconiyy, whether 
idle was to^have a Rmited or an absolute monairchy. TITO fWo 
prdffiems wtefe not tteOtessasfly bound' up vrith one another, Ftr 
if the Promstifiiks dft8lroff‘politicalltiterty; m«ny Of thd CafthoIlcs 
wished for itJ toO; Os 'W ^proved by the ‘wvltiiw df’ thte’thne, wnd 
even by ’that thte 'league sfknmbneo the esthteSi 'But 

die!Stattea*gtenei<il<of the Of* their* gbod^ki- 

'teiitiofls afi^the gfetet tafofftt whiteh Weteftt'thek-tetetv^teey wrte 
by htengfoue ipMfofis> wbfoi^ mek ' 
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^ fu^ imtctinal purpofie. They only produced a ieV great 
ordinances roireforo, which were not Veil ebserveA They ^re, 
}wweyer^.to be caUed together yet again^ as a result ortl^ 
Quturbances which followed the death r)£ IV. ; but their 
dissensions and^ poweiiessness were again stpiku|gly exemplihed 
they did not reappear until 178^ Other bodies, however, 
wn^h the royal power had created, ^e to cany on the. struggle 
against it. These were the parlements, the political Fivals of 
the states-general. Thanks to the principle according to which 
came into effect so bng as it had not been registered by 
them, they had, as we have seen, won for themselves the right 
of a preliminary discussion of those laws which were presented 
to them, and of refusiip registration, explaining their reasons 
to the king by means oi^he remoniranees. The royal power saw 
in this merely a concession from itself, a consultative power, 
which, ought to yield before the royal will,, when the latter was 
clearly manifested, either by letircs de jussim or by the actual 
words and presence of thehing, when he came in person to procure 
the registration of a law in a so-called lit de justice. But from 
the i6th century onwards the members of the parlements 
claimed, on the strength of- a histcaical theory, to have inherited 
the powers of the ancient assemblies (the Merovingian and 
CaroUngian placiia and the curia regjs^ powers which they, 
moreover, greatly exaggerated. The successful assertion of 
this would have made them at once independent of and 
necessary to the crown. During the rainoriiy of kings, they had 
possessed, in fact, special opportunities for asserting their preten- 
sions, particulariy when they had been called upon to intervene 
in the organization of the regency. It is on this account that at 
the b^inning of the reign of Louis XIV. the parlemerit. of' Paris 
wished to take part in the government, and m 1648, in concert 
with the other supreme courts of the capital, tetnporarily imposed 
a sort of charter of liberties. But the first Fronde, of which 
the parlement was the centre and soul, led to its downfall, which 
was completed when later on Louis XIV. became all-po’^tful. 
The ordinance of 1667 on civil procedure, and above all a declara- 
tion of 1675, ordered the parlement to register the laws as 
soon as it received them and without any modification. It was 
only after this registration that they were allowed to draw up 
remonstrances, which were henceforth futile. The nobles, as a 
body, had also become politically impotent. They had been 
sorely tried by the wars of religion, and Richelieu, in his stniggles 
against the governors of tho provinces, had crushed their chief 
leaders. The second Fronde was their last effort (see FROffl>E). 
At the same time the central government underwent diangcs. 
The great officers of the crown disappeared one by one. The 
office of constable of France was suppressed by purchase during 
the first half of the 17th century, and of those m the first rank 
only the chancellor survived till the Revohition. But though 
his title could only be taken from him by condemnation on a 
capital charge, the king was able to deprive him of his functions 
by taldng from him the custody and use of the seal of Prance, 
which were entrusted'to a gartU des sceaux, Apartfpomthe lattJer, 
the king^s real' ministers were the secretaries of state, generally 
four in number, who were always removable and; were not chosen 
from among the great nobles. For purposes of internal adirnnB- 
tration, the provinces Were divided atrnemg them,4paoh of titem 
corresponding by despatches with those which were awigiied to 
him. Any other business (with the exception of legp .1 affairs, 
which belong^ to the chancellor, and finance, of Which weisfaall 
speak later) was^ divided among them according to convenience. 
At the end of the i6th century, howwf., were evolved two 
•tegular departments', those of war and foreign aifhirs. Under 
Francis I. and Hemy* H., the chief adrainistralknt finance 
underwent a change ; tor the da fbsatms, vilo 

had become too powerful, were eubstithted the mmOifUk des 
finances, one of whom soon bccaitie a ohief minister of finance, 
with title Ths des finanasr, ifire the 

l^isofim de France, became priwdttcls^ at the head 

of a gMfditS ^ superior admkiistmthse diitrict for purpows 
of finance) ; undwfTrfwy lUIi the 'two fonctforts' were 'combined 
giaid assigned to the ies' fmntes. The foU of Fooquet 


led to the suppression of the office of suri^Undmi ; but soon 
Colbert .again became practically a minister of fincmee, under the 
name of controleur gmerd des finances^ bofk title and office 
continuing to exist up to the Revolution. 

The canseU du rot, the origin of which we have described, 
was an important organ of the central government, and pfor a 
long time included among its members a large number of rwe- 
sentatives of the nobility and clergy. Besides the councillors 
of state (cmseillers d'etat), its ordinary members, the great officers 
,of the crown and secretaries of state, princes of the blood 
peers of France were members of it by right. Further, the king 
was accustomed to grant the brevet of councillor to a great 
number of the nobility and clergy, who could be called upon 
toipit in the council and give an opinion on matters of importance. 
But in the 17 th century the council tended to differetttiate its 
functions, forming three principal sections, one for political, 
one for financial, and the third for legal affairs. Under Louis 
XlV. it took a definitely professional, administrative and 
, technical character. The consedlers k brevet were all ^oppressed 
in i6;f3, and the peers of 'France ceased to be members of * the 
councu. The political council, or cdnseil d'en haul, had nO' in 
officio members^ not even the chancellor j die secretary of State 
for foreign affairs, however, necessarify had entry toft: ‘ it also 
included a small number of persons chosen by the king, and 
bearing the title of ministers of state (ministres d*itat). The 
other important sections of the conseil du r»i were the ctmstS 
des finances, organized after the fall of Fouquet, and the canstH 
des depSeJas, in* which sat the four secretaries of state and where 
everything concerned with internal administratfon (except 
finance) was dealt with, including the legal business comiectw 
with this administration. As to the gefvemment and the preparo^ 
lion of laws, under Louis XIV. and Louis XV., the conseil iicrei 
often passed into the background, when, as the saying went, 
a minister who was projecting some important measute travail’' 
lait setd avec le rot (worked mone witli the Icing), having from 
the outset gained the king^s ear. 

The chief authority in the provincial administration belonged 
in the i6'th century to the governors of the provinces, though, 
strictly speaking, the governor had only military 
powers in \ih gt^toernemenf ; for, as we have seen, he 
was the direct representative df the king for general* ttoHoa, 
purposes. But at the end of this century weare 
created the intendants of the provinces, who, after a period 
Of conflict with the governors and the paiicments, b eyme 
absolute masters -of .the administration in all those provinces 
which had no provincial estates, and tlie imtruments of « 
complete admimstterivo centmlization. (see Intendant). 

The towns having a corps de ville, that is to say, a municipal 
organizatton, preserved in the 16th century a fairly wide 
autonomy, and ployed an important part in the wars 
of religion, especially under the Lea^. But imder 
Louis XIV, thehr independence rapidly ^clined. 

They were placed under die tutelage of die intendants^ whom 
sanction) orthat of the conseil du roi^ was necessary for alll aott 
of any importance. In the dosing years of the 17th cewtuiyv 
the municipal officials ceased) even in principlie, to be deetivo. 
Their fimetions ranked as' offices which were,, like royal* office^ 
saleable and heritable. The pretext given by the edicts were the 
intrigues and dissensions oauSed by the elecrions; the real 
cause was that government wanted to sell these offices, 
whidi> is pfovod by the fact that it frequently allowed towns 
to redeem them' and to re*^tablkh the elections. 

Thosaleof'iioyal offices bone of the eharacteriatic features of 
the aneien regim* It had begun cariyi, and, appaxeo^, with 
the office of couzwillor of the parlementof Paris, when 
this'becasne periiutnent,iiii the second half of the i4tb otatm. 
oentury. It was first practised by magistiwtes who 
wished to dispose of thek effioe in favour of a successor of^thaor 
own choice. The ivsigiwim /owfwu of 
served as' model, and at first care wm taken to conceal the 
money transactiim between the pantos. The crown winked 
at thm reeignataons in consideration of a payment in money. 
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But in the x6tii century, under Francis I. at the latest, the crown 
itself bqjan officially to sell offices, whether newly created or 
vacant \ry the death of their occupiers, taking a fee from those 
upon whom they were conferred. Under Charles IX. the right 
of resigning in favarm was recognized by law in the case of 
royal officials, in return for a payment to the trewury of a 
certain proportion of the price. In the case of judicial offices 
there was a struggle for at least two centuries between the system 
of sale and another, also imitated from canon law, i.e. the election 
or presentation of candidates by the legal corporations. The 
ordinances of the second half of the i6th century, granted in 
answer to complaints of the states-general, restored and con- 
firmed the latter system, giving a share in the presentation 
to ^e towns or provincial notables and forbidding pdes. The 
system of sale, however, triumphed in the end, and, in the case 
of judges, had, moreover, a favourable result, assuring to them 
that irremovability which Louis XI. had promised in vain ; for, 
under this system, the king could not reasonably dismiss an 
official arbitrarily without refunding the fee which he had 
paid. On the other hand, it contributed to the development 
of the epices, or dues paid by litigants to the judges. The system 
of sale, and with it irremovability, was extended to all official 
functions, even to financial posts. The process was completed 
by the recognition of the rights in the sale of offices as hereditery, 
t.e. the right of resigning the office on payment of a fee, either 
in favour of a competent descendant or of a third party, passed 
to the heirs of an official who had died without having exercised 
this right himself. It was established under Henry IV. in 1604 
by the system called the PaidetiCy in return for the payment 
by the official of an annual fee {droit annuel) which was definitely 
fixed at a hundredth part of the price of the office. Thus these 
offices, though the royal nomination was still required as well 
as the professional qualifications requited by the law, became 
heritable property in virtue of the finance attached to them. 
This led to the formation of a class of men who, though bound 
in many ways to the crown, were actually independent. Hence 
the tendency m the i8th century to create new and important 
functions under the form, not of offices, but of simple commissions. 

In this period of the history of France were evolved and defined 
the essential principles of the old public law. There were, 
Puada^ ^ place, the fundamental laws of ike realms 

meata! which were true constitutional principles, established 
iawtai for the most part not by law but by custom, and 
Prance, considered as binding in respect of the king himself ; 
so that, although he was sovereign, he could neither abr<^ate, 
nor modify, nor violate them. There was, however, some discus- 
sion as to what rules actually came under this category, except in 
the case of two series about which there was no doubt. lliMe 
were, on the one hand, those which dealt with the succession 
to the crown and forbade the k^ to change ijs order, and those 
which proclaimed the inalienability of the royal donu^, gainst 
which no title by prescription was valid. This last principle, 
introduced in the T4th century, had been laid down and defined 
by the edict of Moulins in 1566 ; it admitted only two^xceptions : 
the formation of appanages {q,v.)y and sellii^ (engagmeni), to 
meet the necessities of war, with a perpetual option of redeem- 
ing it. 

There was in the second place the theory of the rights, franchises 
and liberties of the Gallican Church, formed of elem^ts s^e 
of which were of great antiquity, and based on the conditions 
which had determined the relations of the Gallican Church 
with the crown and papacy during the Great Schism and under 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, and defined at the end of 
the rfith and the beginning of the 17 th century. This body of 
doctrine was defined bv^me writings of three men especially, 
Guy Coquille, Pierre and Pierre Dupuy, and was solemnly 
confirms by the delHliration of the der^ of France, or Didara- 
Hon des quaff es 4682, and by the edict which promul- 

gated it. Its submkii^ ^as based c^fiy on three principles : 
firstly, that the teB||^ral power was absolutely inde^ndent of 
die spiritual secondly, that po^ had authority 

over the clergy of France in temporal matters and matters of 


disdpline only by the consent of the king ; thirdly, that the 
kiiig had authority 0X'er*and could legislate for the Gallican 
Church in tempered matters and matters of disdpline. The ^Id 
public law provided a safeguard against the violation of these 
rules. This w«s the process known as the appel comme d'ahus, 
formed of various elements, some of them very andent, iiffid 
definit(j)y established during the i6th century. It was heard 
before the parlcmcnts, but could, like every other case, be 
evoked before the royal council. Its effect was to annul any 
act of the ecclesiastic^ authority due to abuse or contra^ to 
French law. The clergy were, when necessary, reduced to 
obedience W means of arbitrary fines and by the seizure of their 
temporalities. The Pragmatic Sanction had been abrogated 
and replaced by the Concordat of 1515, concluded between 
Francis I. and Leo X., which remained in force until suppressed 
by the Constituent Assembly. The Concordat, moreover, 
preserved many of the enactments of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
notably those which protected the collation of the inferior benefices 
from the encroachments of the papacy, and which had introduced 
reforms in certain points of discipline. But in the case of the 
superior benefices (bishoprics and abbeys) election by the 
chapters was suppressed. The king of France nominated the 
candidate, to whom the pope gave canonical institution. As a 
matter of fact, the pope had no choice ; he had to institute the 
nominee of the king, unless he could show his unworthiness or 
incapacity, as the result of inquiries regularly conducted in 
France ; for the pope it was, as the ancient French authors 
used to say, a case of compulsory collation. The annates were 
re-established at the time of the Concordat, but considerably 
diminished in comparison with what they had been before the 
Pragmatic Sanction. We must add, to complete this account, 
that many of the inferior benefices, in France as in the rest of 
Christendom, were conferred according to the rules of patronage, 
the patron, whether lay or ecclesiastic, presenting a candidate 
whom the bishop was bound to appoint, provided he was neither 
incapable nor unsuitable. There was some difficulty in getting 
the Concordat registered by the parlement of Paris, and the 
latter even announced its intention of not taking the Concordat 
into account in those cases concerning benefices which might 
come before it. The crown found an easy method of making 
this opposition ineffectual, namely, to transfer to the Grand 
Conseil the decision of cases arising out of the application of the 
Concordat. 

In the 1 6th century also, contributions to the public services 
drawn from the immense possessions of the clergy were regu- 
larized. Since the second half of the 12 th century at least, the 
kings had in times of urgent need asked for subsidies from the 
church, and ever since the Saladin tithe {dime saladine) of Philip 
Augustus this contribution had assumed the form of a tithe, 
taking a tenth part of the revenue of the benefices for a given 
period. Tithes of this kind were fairly frequently granted by 
the clergy of France, either with the pope’s consent or without 
(this being a disputed point). After the conclusion of the 
Concordat, Leo X. granted the king a tithe (dedme) under the 
pretext of a projected war against the Turks ; hitherto con- 
cessions of this kind had been made by the papacy in view of 
the Crusades or of wars j^ainst heretics. The concession was 
several times renewed, untU, by force of custom, the levying of 
these tithes became permanent. But in the middle of the i6th 
century the system changed. The crown was heavily in debt, 
and its needs had increased. The property of the clergy having 
been threatened by the stat^ general of 1560 and 1561, the 
king proposed to them to remit the bulk of the tithes Mid other 
dues, in return for the payment by them of a suin .equivalent 
to the proceeds of the taxes which he had mortg^ea. A formal 
contract to this effect was concluded at Poissy in 1561 between 
the king and the clergy of France, represent^ by the prelaws 
who were then gathered together for the Colloquy of Poissy with 
the Protestants, and some of those who had bwn sitting at the 
states general of Pontoise^ The fulfilment of this agreement was, 
however,' evaded by the. king, wlm diverted part of tbo fwads 
provided' by the clergy from their proper purpose. In 1580, 
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alter ft period of teii yeati which had been agreed on, a new 
assembly of the clergy was called togcriier and, after prote|ting 
against this action, renewed the agreement, which was hence* 
forward always renewed every ten years. Such was the definitive 
form of the contribution of the deigy, who also acquired the 
of themselves assessing and le^^dng these taxes on the 
holders of benefices. Thus every ten years there wa| a great 
assembly of the clergy, the members of which were elected. 
There were two stages in the election, a prelimin^ one in the 
dMeses and a further election in the ecclesiastical provinces, 
each province sending four deputies to the general assembly, 
two of the first rank, that is to say, chosen from the* episcopate, 
and two of the second ijgnk, which included all the other clergy. 
The dons graiuits (benevolences) voted by the assembly comprised 
a fixed sum equivalent to the old tithes and supplementary sums 
paid on one occasion only, which were sometimes considerable. 
The church, on her side, profited by this arrangement in order 
to obtain the commutation or redemption of the taxes affecting 
ecclesiastics considered as individuals. This settlement only 
applied to the “ clergy of France,*’ that is to say, to the clergy 
of those districts which were united to the crown before the end 
of the 1 6th century. The provinces annexed later, called pays 
etrangers, or pays conquis, had in this matter, as in many others, 
an arrangement of ^eir own. At last, under Louis XV. the 
edict of 1749, concemant Us itablissements et acquisitions des gens 
de mainmortef was completely effective in subordinating the 
acquisition of property by ecclesiastical establishments to the 
consent and control of the crown, rendering them incapable 
of acquiring real property by bequests. 

At the end of the i6th century a wise law had.been made which, 
in spite of the traces which it bore of past struggles, had estab- 
lished a reasonable balance among the Christians of France. 
The edict of Nantes, in 1598, granted the Protestants full civil 
rights, liberty of conscience and public worship in many places, 
and notably in all the royal baiUiages. The Catholics, whose 
religion was essentially a state religion, had never accepted this 
arrangement as final, and at last, in 1685, under Louis XIV., 
the edict of Nantes was revoked and the Protestant pastors 
expelled from France. Their followers were forbidden to leave 
the country, but many succeeded nevertheless in escaping abroad. 
The position of those who remained behind was peculiar. Laws 
passed in 1715 and 1724 established the legal theory that there 
were no longer any Protestants in France, but only vieux caiho- 
liques and nouveaux convertts. The result was that henceforth 
they had no longer any regular civil status, the registers con- 
taining the lists of Catholics enjoying civil rights being kept by 
the Catholic clergy. 

The form of government established under Louis XIV. was 
preserved without any fundamental modification under Louis 
XV. After the death of Louis XIV,, however, the regent, under 
the inspiration of the due de St Simon, made trial of a system of 
which the latter had made a study while in a close correspondence 
with the duke of Burgundy. It consisted in substitutii^ for the 
authority of the ministers, secretaries of state and controller- 
general councils, or governmental bodies, mainly composed of 
great lords and prelates. These only lasted for a few years, 
when a return was made to the former organization. The parle- 
ments had regained their ancient rights in consequence of the 
parlement of Paris having, in 1715, set aside the will of li^uis 
XIV. as being contrary to the fundamental laws of' the kingdom, 
in that it laid down rules for the composition of the council of 
^regency, and limited the power of the regent. This newly 
revived power they exercised freely, and all the more so since they 
were the last surviving check on the royal authority. During this 
reign there ^ere numerous conflicts between them and the 
government, the causes of this being primarily the innumerable 
incidents to which the bull Unigenitus gave rise, and the increase 
of taxation ; proceedings against Jesuits also figure conspicuously 
in the action o^ the parlements. They became at this period 
the avowed representatives of the nation ; they contested the 
validity of the registration of laws in the lits de justice, asserting 
that laws could only be made obligatory when the registration 


had fredy endorsed by themselves. Before the registration 
of edi<^ concerning taxation they demanded a statement of the 
fi^ncial situation and the right of examini^ the accounts. 
Finally, by the theory of the dosses, which consiefered the various 
pariements of France as parts of one and the same body, they 
established among them a political union. These pretensions 
the crown refused to recognize. Louis XV. solemnly condemned 
them in a lit de justice of December 1770, and in 1771 the chan- 
cellor Maupeou took drastic measures against them. The 
maratrates of the parlement of Paris were removed, and a new 
parlement was constituted, includi^ the members of the 
conseil, which had also been abolished. The cour des aides of 
Paris, which had made common cause with the parlement, was 
also suppressed. Many of the provincial parlements were rc- 
orgsmized, and a certain number of useful reforms were carried 
out in the jurisdiction of the parlement of Paris ; the object of 
these, however, was in most cases that of diminishing its import- 
ance. These actions, the coup d*itat of the chancellor Maupeou, 
as they were called, produced an immense sensation. The 
repeated conflicts of the reign of Louis XV. had already given 
rise to a whole literature of books, pamphlets and tracts in which 
the rights of the crown were discussed. At the same time the 
political philosophy of the i8th century was disseminating new 
principles, and especially those of the supremacy of the people 
and the differentiation of powers, the government of England 
alw became known among the French. Thus men’s minds were 
being prepared for the Revolution. 

The personal government of Louis XVL from 1774 to 1789 
was chiefly marked by two series of facts. Firstly, there was 
the partial application of the principles propounded by tlic 
French economists of this period, the Physiocrats, who had a 
political doctrine peculiar to themselves. They were not in 
favour of political liberty, but attached on the contrary to the 
absolute monarchy, of which they did not fear the abuses 
because they were convinced that so soon as they should be 
known, reason {Evidence) alone would suffice to make the crown 
respect the “ natural and essential laws of bodies politic ” 
{Lois naturelles et essentieUes des societh politiques, the title of a 
book by Mercier de La Riviere). On the other hand, they 
favoured civil and economic liberty. They wished, in particular, 
to decentralize the administration and restore to the landed 
proprietors the administration and levying of taxes, which they 
wished to reduce to a tax on land only. This school came into 
power with Turgot, who was appointed controller-general of 
the finances, and laid the foundations of many reforms. He 
actually accomplished for the moment one very important 
reform, namely, the suppression of the trade and craft gilds 
(communaules, jurandes et maitrises). This organization, which 
was common to the whole of Europe (see Gilds), had taken 
definitive shape in France in the 13th and 14th centuries, but 
had subsequently been much abused. Turgot suppressed the 
privileges of the maitres, who alone had been able to work on 
their own account, or to open shops and workshops, and thus 
proclaimed the freedom of labour, industry and commerce. 
However, the old organization, slightly amended, was restored 
under his successor Necker. It was Turgot’s purpose to organize 
provincial and other inferior assemblies, whose chief business 
was to be the assessment of taxes. Necker applied this idea, 
partiaDy and experimentally, by creating a few of these provin- 
cial assemblies m various genSralitis of the pays d'ilections, A 
general reform on these lines and on a very liberal basis was 
proposed by Calonne to the assembly of notables in 178^, and 
It was brought into force for all the pays d'ilectiofis, though not 
under such good conditions, by an edict of the same year. 
Louis XVI. had inaugurated his reign by the restoration of the 
parlements ; all the bodies which had been suppressed by 
Maupeou and all the officials whom he had dismissed were 
restored, and all the bodies and officials created by him were 
suppressed. But it was not long before the old stru^le between 
the crown and parlements again broke out. It began by the 
conservative opposition offered by the parlement of Paris to 
Turgot’s reforms. But the real struggle broke out in 1787 
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active regiments. Under Louis XV. and Louis , XVI. they were 
formed into r '^manis pr^m^iam, which constituted an organiaed 
reserve. But their chief use mifi durix^ war, when they were 
individnully incorporated into various regiments to fill up tl^ 
gaps. 
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of the Revolution. 
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was excessive taxation. The taxes imposed' by the, ‘king were 
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amount, (determined hy regutatiena. In the 17th and iflth 
centuries ,oei;tain im|K>ttaiit . new 'taxes were established : iiiom 
1^5 the cap^m» whieh was letestablishedimiiios; 
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wem (these 'which Earths I latbcomar^ had ^refused ito .pay ihe 
aids iorrihe ransom bflRing Jnhii, olto^eetam^prawiiucQs/which 
ltiui:refused to ettawrcuslbokii^ on their 

foPf^n frontier. ^Goftert bnd Ittied tojoholish these intern^ 
duties, ;but badonly eueoeeckdito ia> limited CKtent. 

Therindweet taxes, the fnst'terniiid -the revenues of the royal 
domain wem rfamied <out Iiy the crown. At (first a iseporate 
contract : had been made i eath 1 impost m much eketisn, but 

kitr they were combined into la^er lots, as Is shown by the 
name ^ of one ’the cudboxns idistskls, VtmmnU: das cinq grosses 
fmnfis. .From the ndguk of ■Henry JV.; on, the levying of each 
imikeot impost was the .whole king^m, a 

aystemitnawn Sisftksjermsigkk'raks :; . buttthe ceal^^tfiwfe gtnkak, 
inckding fdl the.impo8to>nnd farmed in 

the witok.of iFcance, was ooly established^uiukr Golhert. The 
pmMgenmohmmMtpmagk^iOQ^^ a(vasti]!mmber 

of tnen,.mo8it 'Of wknnl’ienjoyed various privileges. Besides the , 
royal taxes, seigniorial imposts survived Ufxder the < form 1 of tolls 
ottdmadmt'dues. limlaiidtjakQ^ofteoiposmssedloc^^ 
eg^ theriaght'.‘0f)ibfteQnMi|an bahdhomett/^^^ntscd^, whidiiwere 
caBed’the'^amdrfir. 

The. orgflnmcaition ^f ^tiseirey^JOOjOlts rof (justice underwent but 
few. zxKxk&oatiana during ifc^ ditrirfi (regime. The number of 
pec lements, -df leaurai des MdesMd. of amrs des aomptes - ^ ^ 
mcreaaod; ki the(Zi;th oentitry the name of cmseil * 
was given to «omc newt bodies iwhichjctutally 
d»(^aiged the functions (of the pariement, thb being the period 
of the dedme of tbeipariemeoit. In the ifith century, under 
. IL, had been created pekidiauK, or courts of find juris- 
diction, intended to avoiti'nuniierous appeals in small cases, and 
above ^1 to avoid a final appeal to the parlements. Seigniorial 
courts survived, biit were entirely subordinate to the royal 
jurisdictions emd were basky officered by iU-^aaid and ignorant 
judges, the lords (having long ago lost the right to sit in them in 
person. Their chief use was to deal with cases concerning the 
payment of feudal dues to the lord. Both lawyers and people 
would have prefemed only two degrees of justice ; and an 
ordmanoe of May 1768. realized this desire in the main. It did 
not suppress the seigniorial jurisdictions, buit made thric. extinc- 
tion, a certainty by , allowing Utigents to ignore them and go 
straight to the royal judges. This was, howt ver, reversed on the 
recall of Necber aiiid the terafwraty triumph of the parlements. 

The ecclesiastical , juirisdkrions survived to the end, but with 
diminished scope. Their oompstwtey had been considerably 
reduced by tberOrdmaoce of , Vd^ 
and byan edict of ;z6ps. Bute series of ingenious legal 
t^ms hadt)bm>pinncipaily efficooipus m gradually >cmrta» 
depriving tbwmof mast of tbo^ca^s wliicb had hitherto 
comfeuttdertthem. Initbe oentwry the privilege of deagy did 
noti prevent civU'Siuts:m'Whk theickrgy were defendants from 
heing^almost alwayataksB before seculnr tribunals, and ever skiee g 
thelirst Wf of the 27th century, for all grave ofiences, or aas 
j^x^^f>.theToyal.judgeixnild pnpiiiunceasentenc^f corpor^ 
pitmisimnt on a^gudty cleric without this ne^jsssitati^ his 
pirmdi0ii«s((d^adation. The inquiry into the owe was,Tt is tnie, 
conducted ^iointty by the 'royal , and the ecclesiastical judge, but 
eaohof tkem pianottnceddw All cases 

oonesming benefices came ’before the royal jjjidges. Finally^ 
the efkidiUs had no iknger lU la rule any jurisdiction, ©ver 
kymen, even/m thevmatteriof marriage, except in questions ©f , 
betooidsik^ a«d' aome)ti!iito(io;caseftfof oppositwn^ to -marriages* 
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The-jyiMi^h p#iMt», HamMst, ^t6 -cnttr dcfclaratiohtJ of 

baptitos, marriages ' land %trtiali b' rt^ters kept According ^ 
the wil laws. 

The general custcnns of the' fays mdumers were almost all 
officially recorded ih the r6th centtny, definite Procedure .for 
Th ^ - this purpose havihg been adc^cd at ‘the end of the 
ijth century, grafts were ^pared by the officials 
of the royal courts b the ^ief town cA the mstrict 
in which the particOlat customs were valid, and were then 
subiijWied to the govcrrtmeilt. The king then appointed com- 
missioners to *visit the district and promulgate the customs on 
the spot. ^ For the purpose of "this fMtpaiidn the lords* lay and 
ecclesiastical, of the district, irith representatives of the towns 
and of various bodies of the inhabitants, were summoned for a 
given ^y to the chief town. In this assembly each article was 
read, discussed and put to the vote. ‘Those which wercjapproved 
by the majority were thereupon decreed (diirith) by com- 
missbners in the king’s name*; those which gave rise to diffi- 
culties were put aside forthe parlement tosettle Whenitregistered 
the eoutum. The covtumts in this form became practically ^ 
written law; henceforward their text could only be modified 
by a formal revision carried out according to the same procedure 
as the first ArerSitm. Throughout the i6tli century a fair number 
of eouhmesvrtrt thus revised (r^/dfw^r^,with the express object 
of profiting by the observations and criticisms on the first text 
which had appeared in published commentaries -and notes, the 
most important of which were those of Charles 'Dutnoulin. 
In the i6th century there bad been a revival Of the study df 
Roman law, thanks to the historica) school, among the most 
illustrious representatives ,of Which were Jacques* Cujas, Hogues 
Doneau and Jacques Godefroy ; but this study ^had only s%ht 
influence on practical jurisprudence. Certain institutions, 
however, such as contracts and obligations, were tegdlated 
throughout the whole of France by * the p r in c i ples df^Roman law. 

Le^lation by ordonnances, idiU^ dMaraitons or lettrxs 
patentes, emanating from ihe king, became more and more 
frequent ; but the character of the grandes ordmmncesy which 
wrere of a far-reaching and comprehensive nature, underwent 
a change during this period . In the 14th, 15th and i6th centuries 
they had been mainly ordonnances de reformation (i.e. revising 
previous laws), which were most frequently drawn up after a 
sitting of the states general, in accordance with the suggestions 
submitted by the deputies. The last of this type was the 
ordinance of 1620, promulgated after the states general of 1614 
and the assemblies of notables which had followed it. In the 
17th and iSth centuries they became essentially codifications, 
comprising a sj^^stematic and detailed statement of the whole 
branch of law. 'lliere are two of these series of codifying ordin- 
ances : the first under l.ouis XIV,, inspired by Colbert and 
carried out under his direction. The chief ordinances of this 
group are that of 1667 on civil procedure (code of civil pro- 
cedure) ; that of 1670 on the examination of crimin^d cases 
(code of penal procedure); that Of 1673 on the com m erce of 
merchants, and that of x68i on the regulation of shipping, which 
form between them a complete code of commerce by land and 
sea. The ordinance of 1670 determined the formalities of that 
secret and written criminal procedure, as opposed to* the hearing 
of both parties , in a suit, ^ich formerly obtained in France ; 
it even increased its severity, continuing the employment of 
torture, binding the accused by oath to speak the trutii, and 
refusing them counsel save in exceptional cases. The second 
stries of codifications was made under Louis XV., through the 
action of the chancellor d*Aguesseau. Its chief result was lhe 
regulation, by the ordinances of 1,731,. 1733 and 1747, of deeds 
of gift between, living persons, pfilk, and property left in trust. 
Under Louis XVI. «ome mitigation was maw of "the crimirnd 
law, notably the abolition cif torture.- 

The feudal regime, in spite offhe stitvivai ofarigniorial-Courts 
and tolls, was ho longer of tmy pOlitical importance ; but it still 
furnished die commdh form bf real -property. ’ Thefief, although 
it still implied ‘homage from the vassal, no longer involved any 
service on his part (e x c e pting that of the due- to the 


iking); but when a fief changed hands the lord still exacted his 
'profits. Tetmres held by roturiers,m addition to some similar 
rights of tranjifer, were generally subject to periodical 
and fixed contributions for the^piofit of the lord. This teaun 
system was still further complicated by tenures which 
were simply real and not feudal, e.g. that by payment of 
ground rent, which were superadded to the others, and had 
become all the heavier since, in the i8th century, royd rkhts of 
transfer had been added to the feudal rights. The inhabitants 
of the country districts were longmg for the liberation of real 
property. 

Serfdom had disappeared from most of the provinces of the 
kingdom ; among all the couiumes which were officially codified, 
not more than ten or so still recognized this institution. 
tibis had been brought about especially by the agency 
of -the custom bjr which serfs had been transformed into rotters. 
An edict of Louis XVI. of 1779 abolished serfdom on crown lands, 
and mitigated the condition of the serfs .who still existed on 
the domains of individual lords. The nobility still remained a 
privileged class, exempt from certain taxes. Certain offices 
were restricted to the nobility ; according to an edict bf. Louis 
XVI. (1781) it was even necessary to be a noble in 
order to become an officer in the army. In fact, 
the royal favours were reserved for the nobility. 

Certain rules, of civil and criminal procedure also distinguished 
nobles from roturiers. The acquisition of fiefs had ceased to 
bring nobility with it, but the latter was derived from three 
sources : birth, letires iPanoblissement granted by the king tmd 
appointment to certain offices. In the 17th and 38th centuries 
the peers of France can be reckoned among the nobility, forramg 
indeed its highest grade, though the rank of peer was still attached 
to a fief, which was himded down with it ; on the eve of the 
Revolution there were thirty-eight lay peers. The rest of the 
nation, apart Irom the ecclesiastics, consisted of the roturiers, 
who were mot subject to the disabilities of the serfs, but'had-not 
the privileges of the nobility. Hence the three orders (estates) 
of the kingdom : the clergy, the nobility and the tiers etai (third 
estate). M edict of Louis XVI. had made, a regular civil status 
possible to the Protestants, and had thrown open offices and 
professions to them, though not entirely ; but the exercise of 
their religion was still forbidden. 

The Revolution . — With the Revolution France entered the 
ranks of constitutional countries, in which the liberty of men is 
guaranteed by fixed and definite laws ; from this time on, she has 
had always (except in the interval between two revolutions) a 
written constitution, which could not be toudied by the ordinary 
legislative power. The first constitution was that of 1791 ; 
the states general of 3789, transformed by their own will, backed 
by public opinion, into the Constituent Assembly, drew it up on 
their own authority. But their work did not stop there. They 
abolished the whole of the old public law of France and part of 
the criminal law, or rather, transformed it in accordance with 
the principles laid down by the political philosophy of the 18th 
century. The principles which were then proclaimed -arc still, 
on most points, the foundation of modem French law. The 
development resulting from this extraordinary impetus can be 
divided into two quite distinct phases : the first, from 1789 to 
the coup d*Hat of the i8tb Bmmairc in the year VIIL, was the 
continuation of the impulse of the Revolution; Ihe second 
includes the Consulate and the'first Empire, and was, as it were, 
the marriage or fusion of the institutions arising from Ihe Revolu- 
tion with those of the ancien regme. 

On the whole, the constitutional law of the ' Revolution » a 
remarkably united whole, if we consider on^ the two constitutions 
wlddv were effectively applied during this first phase, 
that of the 3rd of September 1791, and that of .the gmutiom 
5lh Fnictidor in the year HI. It is tmet:hat between 
them occurred the ultra-democratic constitution Of the 
24th of Jdne i7j[3, the first voted by tha Convention ; 
but although this was ratified by the popular vote, to yhich it 
had been direct submitted, in acccsrdance with a principle pro- 
claimed by the Cfonvention and-kept m force imdertheConsoiate 
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and the Empirei it was never carried into effect. It was first 
suspended by the establishment of the revolutionary government 
strictly so ^led, and after Thermidor, under ,the pretext of 
completing it, the Convention put it aside and made a new one, 
being taught by experience. As long as it existed it was the 
sovereign assembly of the Convention itself which really exercised 
the executive power, governing chiefly by means of its great 
committees. 

The constitution of 1791 was without doubt monarchical, 
in so far as it preserved royalty. The constitution of the year 
in. was, on the contrary, republican. The horror of monarchy 
was still so strong at that time that an executive college was 
created, a Directory of five members, one of whom retired every 
year ; they were elected by a complicated and curious procedure, 
in which each of the two legislative councils played a distinct part. 
But this difference, though apparently essential, was not in reality 
very profound ; tto is proved, for example, by the fact that the 
Directory had distinctly more extensive powers than those con- 
ferred on Louis XVI. by the Constituent Assembly. On almost 
all points of importance the two constitutions were similar. 
They were both preceded by a statement of principles, a Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen.’* They were both 
based on two principles which they construed alike : the 
sovereignty of the people and the separation of powers. Both 
of them (with the exception of what has been said with regard to 
the ratification of constitutions after 1793) recognized only repre- 
sentative government. From the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people they had not deduced universal suffrage ; though, 
short of this, they had extended the suffrage as far as possible. 
According to the constitution of 1791, in addition to the con- 
ditions of age and residence, an dector was bound to pay a 
direct contribution equivalent to three days’ work ; the con- 
stitution of the year III. recognized the payment of any direct 
contribution as sufficient ; it even conferred on every citizen 
the right of having himsdf enrolled, without any other qualifica- 
tion than a payment equivalent to three days* work, and thus 
to become an elector. Further, neither of the two coiwtitutions 
admitted of a direct suffrage ; the elections were carried out in 
two stages, and only those who paid at a higher rating could be 
chosen as electors for the second stage. The executive power, 
which was in the case of both constitutions clearly separated 
from the legislative, could not initiate legislation. The Directory 
had no veto ; Louis XVI. had with difficulty obtained a merely 
suspensive veto, which was overridden in the event of three 
legislatures successively voting against it. The right of dis- 
solution was possessed by neither the king nor the Directory. 
Neither the king’s ministers nor those of the Directory could be 
members of the legislative body, nor could they even be' chosen 
from among its ranks. The ministers of Louis XVL had, how- 
ever, thanks to an unfortunate inspiration^ of the Constituent 
Assembly of 1791, the right of entry to, and, to ft certain extent, 
of speaking in the Legislative Assembly ; the constitution of the 
year III. showed greater wisdom in not bringing them ih any way 
into contact with the legislative power. The greatest and most 
notable difference between the two constitutions was that that 
of 1791 establbhed a single chamlDer which was entirely renewed 
every two years ; that of the year III., on the contrary, profiting 
by the lessons of the past, established two chambers, one-third of 
the members of which were renewed every year. Moreover, 
the two chambers, the Council of Five Hundred and the Council of 
Ancients, were appointed by the same electors, and almost the 
only difference between their members was that of age. 

The Revolution entirely abolished the ancien regme, and in 
the first instance whatever remained of feudalism. The Con- 
AboUUm stituent Assembly, in the course of its immense work 
oftb9 of settlement, wished to draw distmetions, abolislung 
absolutely, without indemnity, all rights which had 
ngim 9 »** amounted in the beginning to a usurpation and could 
not be justified, .e.g, serfdom and seigniorial courts of juftice! 
On the other hand, it declared subject to redemption such feudal , 
charges as bad bew the subject of contract or of a concession 
of laxids, But as it was almost impossible to discover the exact 
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origin of various feudal r^hts, the Assembly had proceeded to 
do this by means of certam le^ assumptions which sometimes 
admitted of a proof to the contrary. It carefully regulated^he 
conditions and rate of repurchase, and forbade the creation in 
the future of ^ny perpetueJ charge which could not be redeemed : 
a principle that has remained permanent in French law. JSIiis 
was a rational and equita];)Ie solution but in a period of such 
violent*excitement it could not be maintained. The Legislative 
Assembly declared the abolishment without indemnity of all 
feudal rights for which the original deed of concession could sttt be 
produced; and to produce this was, of course, in most cases 
impossible; Finally, the Convention entirely abolished all feudal 
rights, and commanded that the old d^ds should be destroyed ; 
it maintained on the contrary, though subject to redemption, 
those tenures and charges wbuch were solely connected with 
landed property and not feudal. 

With feudalism had been abolished serfdom. Further, the 
Constituent Assembly suppressed nobility ; it even forbade any 
one to assume and bear the titles, emblems and arms of nobility. 
Thus was established the equality of citizens before the law. 
The Assembly also proclaimed the liberty of labour and industry, 
and suppressed the corporations of artisans and workmen, the 
jurandes and maitrises, as Turgot had done. But, in order to 
maintain this liberty of the individual, it forbade all associations 
between workers or employers, fearing that such contracts 
would again lead to the formation of corporations similar to the 
old ones. It even forbade and declared punishable, as l^ing 
contrary to the declaration of the rights of man and the citizen, 
combinations or strikes, or an agreement between workmen or 
employers to refuse to work or to give work except on given 
conditions. Such, for a long time, was French legislation on this 
point. 

The Constituent Assembly gave to France a new administrative 
division, that into departments, districts, cantons and communes; 
and this division, which was intended to make the xamiata' 
old provincial distinctions disappear, had to serve aR tntiva 
purposes, the department being the unit for all public reorganh 
services. This settlement was definitive, with the 
exception of certain modifications in detail, and exists to the 
present day. But there was a p>eculiar administrative organism 
depending on this arrangement. The constitution of 1791, 
it is true, made the king the titulary head of the executive 
power ; but the internal administration of the kingdom was not 
actually in his hands. It was deputed, under his orders, 
to bodies elected in each department, district and commune. 
The municipal bodies were directly elected by citizens duly 
qualified ; other bodies were chosen by the method of double 
election. Each body consisted of two parts : a council, for 
deliberative purposes, and a bureau or direcioire chosen by tlie 
council from among its numbers to form the executive. These 
were the only instruments for the general administration and 
for that of the direct taxes. The king could, it is true, annul 
the illegal acts of these bodies, but not dismiss their members ; 
he could merely suspend them from exercisii^ their functions, 
but the matter then went before the Legislative Assembly, 
which could maintain or remit the suspension as it thought fit. 
The king had not a single agent chosen by himself for general 
administrative purposes. This was a reaction, ^oi^h a very 
exaggerated one, against the excessive centralization of the 
ancien regime, and resulted in an absolute administrative anarchy. 
The organization of the revolutiona^ government partly restored 
the central authority ; the councils of the departments were 
suppressed ; the Committee of Public Safety and the repre- 
sentatives of the people on mission ” were able ^ temove and 
replace the members of the elected bodies ; aiw also, by an 
ingenious arrangement, national agents were established in 
the districts. The constitution of w year III. continued in 
this course, simplifying the oxgapization established by the 
Constituent Assembly, while xnaintBiximg its, principle. The 
department had an administration of five members, as 

in the past, but having executive as well as debberatiye factions. 
The (Strict was suppressed. The communes lejtained only a 
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municipal a^ent elected by themselves, and the actual mumcipal 
body, the importance of which was considerably increa^d, 
removed to the canton, and consisted of the municipal 
agents from each commune, and a president elected by the duly 
qualified citizens of the canton. The Directory \ias represented 
im^ach departmental and communal administration by a 
commissary appointed and removableJby 'itself, and couldjdismiss 
the members of these administrations. 

The Constituent Assembly decided on the complete reorganiza- 
tiosauf the judicial organization. This was accomplished on a 
very simple plan, which realized that ideal of the two 
degrees of justice which, as we have noticed, was 
that of France ^nder the ancien regime. In the lower 
degrees it created in each canton a justice of the peace {juge de 
faix)j the idea and name of which were borrowed from England, 
but which differed very much from the English justice of the 
peace. He judged, both with and without appeal, civil cases 
of small importance ; and, in cases which did not come within 
his competency, it was liis duty to try to reconcile the parties. 
In each district was established a civil court composed of five 
judges. This completed the judicial organization, except for 
the court of cassation, which had functions peculiar to itself, 
never judging the facts of the case but only the application of 
the law. For cases coming under the district court, the Assembly 
had not thought fit to abolish the guarantee of the appeal in 
cases involving sums above a certain figure. But by a curious 
arrangement the district tribunals could hear appeals from one 
another. With regard to penal prosecutions, there was in each 
department a criminal court which judged crimes with the 
assistance of a jury ; it consisted of judges borrowed from 
district courts, and had its own president and public prosecutor. 
Correctional tribunals, composed of juges de patx, dealt with 
misdemeanours. The assembly preserved the commercial 
courts, or consular jurisdictions, of the ancien regime. There 
was a court of cassation, the purpose of which was to preserve 
the unity of jurisprudence in France ; it dealt with matters 
of law and not of fact, considering appeals based on the violation 
of law, whether in point of matter or of form, and if such violation 
were proved, sending the matter before another tribunal of 
the same rank for re-trial. All judges were elected for a terra 
of years ; the juges de paix by the primary assembly of the canton, 
the district judges by the electoral assembly consisting of the 
electors of the second degree for the district, tlie members of the 
court of cassation by the electors of the departments, who were 
divided for the purpose into two series, which voted alternately. 
Tlie Constituent Assembly did, it is true, require professional 
guarantees, by proof of a more or less extended exercise of 
the profession of lawyer from all judges except the juges de paix. 
But the system was really the same as that of the administrative 
organization. The king only appointed the commissaires du rot 
attached to the district courts, criminal tribunals and the court 
of cassation ; but the appointment once made could not be 
revoked by him. These commissaries fulfilled one of the functions 
of the old niinistke public, their duty being to dernund the 
application of laws. The Convention did not change this general 
organization; but it suppressed the profesoional guarantees 
required in the case of candidates for a judgeship, so that hence- 
forth all citizens were eligible ; and it also caused new electiqns 
to take place. Moreover, the Convention, either directly or by 
means of one of its committees, not infrequently removed and 
replaced judges without further election. The constitution of 
tlie year HI. preserved this system, but introduced one consider- 
able modification. It suppressed the district courts, and in 
. their place created in each department a civil tribunal consisting 
of twenty judge^. The idea was a happy one, for it gave the 
courts more importance, and therefore more weight and dignity. 
But this reform, beneficial as it would be nowadays, was at the 
time premature, in view of the backward condition of means 
of communication^ 

The Constituent Assembly suppressed the militia and main- 
tained the standing army, according to the old type, the numbers 
of which were henceforth to be fixed every year by the Legis- 
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lative Assembly. The army was to be recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, careful rules for which were drawn up ; the only 
change was in the system d appointment to ranks ; ^ ^ 

promotion went chiefly by seniority, and in the lower 
ranks a system of nomination by equals or inferiors was 
organized. The Assembly proclaimed, however, the principle 
of compulsory and personal service, but under a particular 
form, tlmt of the National Guard, to which all qualified citizens 
beloi^ed, and in which almost all ranks were conferred by 
election. Its chief purpose was to maintain order at home; 
but it could be called upon to furnish detachments for defence 
against foreign invasion. This was an institution which, with 
many successive modifications, and after various long periods 
of inactivity followed by a revival, lasted more than three- 
quarters of a century, and was not suppressed till 1871. For 
purposes of war the Convention, in addition to voluntary enlist- 
ments and the resources furnished by the National Guards, 
and setting aside the forced levy of 200,000 men in 1793, decided 
on the expedient of calling upon the communes to furnish men, 
a course which revived the principle of the old militia. But the 
Directory drew up an important military law, that of the 6th 
Fructidor of the year VI., which established compulsory military 
service for all, under the form of conscription strictly so called. 
Frenchmen aged from 20 to 25 {defenseurs conscriis) were divided 
into five classes, each including the men bom^ the same year, 
and were liable until they were 25 years old to be called up for 
active service, the whole period of service not exceeding four 
years. No class was called upon until the younger classes 
had been exhausted, and the sending of substitutes was forbidden. 
This law, with a few later modifications, provided for the French 
armies up to the end of the Empire. 

The Constituent Assembly abolished nearly all the taxes 
of the ancien regime. Almost the only taxes preserved were 
the stamp duty and that on the registration of acts 
(the old contrdle and cenlieme denier), and these were 
completely reorganized ; the customs were maintained only at 
the frontiers for foreign trade. In the establishment of new 
taxes the Assembly was influenced by two sentiments : the 
hatred which had been inspired by the former arbitrary taxation, 
and the influence of the school of the Physiocrats. Consequently 
it did away with indirect taxation on objects of consumption, 
and made the principal direct tax the tax on land. Next in 
importance were the contribution personnelle el mobiliere and the 
paientes. The essential elemente of the former were a sort of 
capitation-tax equivalent to three days’ work, which was the 
I distinctive and definite sign of a qualified citizen, and a tax on 
personal income, calculated according to the rent paid. The 
pateptes were paid by traders, and were also based on the amount 
of rent. These taxes, though considerably modified later, are 
still essentially the basis of the French system of direct taxation. 
The Constituent Assembly had on principle repudiated the tax 
on the gross income, much favoured under the ancien regime, 
which everybody had felt to be arbitrary and oppressive. The 
system of public contributions under the Convention was 
iu*bitrary and revolutionary, but the councils of the Directory, 
side by side with certain bad laws devised to tide over temporary 
crises, made some excellent laws on the subject of t^ation. 
They resumed the regulation of the land tax, improving and 
partly altering it, and also dealt with the contribution perso/melLe 
et mobiliere, the paientes, and the stamp and registration duties. 
It was at this time, too, that the door and window tax, which 
still exists, was provisionally established ; there was also a 
partial reappearance of indirect taxation, in particular the 
octrois of the towns, which had been suppressed by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The Constituent Assembly gave the Protestants liberty of 
worship and full rights ; it also gave Jews the status of citizen^ 
which they had not had under the ancien regime, 
together with political rights. With regard to the 
Catholic Church, the Assembly placed at the disposal 
of the nation the property of the clergy, which had already > 
in tire course of the 18th cent, ry, ber.n icgarded by most political 
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writers as a natiowetf poSifcsSte at tllMl Sidke tinW ft protidfe<i 
for salaries for thei tnembets of* the dergy and pensions for those 
who been monks. It- abolished tilhes arid the religious 
orders, and forbade the re-formation cf the latter irir the fotuife. 
llie ecclesiastical districts were nerit reorganked, the depart- 
ment being always taken as the chief unit, and a new church 
was organized by the civil constitution of the clergy, the bishops 
being elected by the electoral assembly of the department (the 
usu«3 electors), and the cur6s by the electoral assembly of the 
district. This was an unfortunate piece of legislation, inspired 
partly by the old Gallicon spirit, partly by the theories on civil 
religion of J. J. Rousseau and his schod, and, together with the 
civic oath imposed on the Clergy, it wa» a source of endless 
troubles. The constitutional church established in this way 
was, however, abolished as a state institution by the Convention. 
By laws of the years III. and IV. the Convention and the 
Directory, in proclaiming the liberty of worship, declared that 
the Republic neither endowed nor recognized any form of 
worship. Buildings formerly consecrated to worship, which 
had not been alienated, were again placed at the disposal of 
worshippers for this putpose, but under conditions which were 
hard for them to accept 

The Assemblies of the Revolution, besides the laws which, 
by abolishing feudalism, altered the character of real property, 
passed many others concerning civil law. The most 
important are those of 1792, passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, which organized the rasters of the hat civil kept 
by the municipalities, and laid down rules for mairiage 
as a purely civil contract. Divorce was admitted to a practically 
unlimited extent ; it was possible not only for causes detemiined 
by law, and by mutual consent, but also for iticompatibility 
of temper and character proved, by either husband or wife, 
to be of a persistent nature. Next came the laws of the Conven- 
tion as to inheritance, imposing perfect equality among the 
natural heirs and endeavouring toensure the division of properties. 
IBeghimate children were considered by these laws aa on the 
same level with l^itimate children. Tlie Convention and the 
councils of the Directory also made excellent laws on the ad- 
ministration of hypothiques, and worked at the preparation of a 
Civil Code (see Cod® Napoleon). In criminal law 
Sw!*^**^ then* work was still more important. In 179I the 
Constituent Assembly gave Fraifce her first pe^l 
code. It was inspired by humanitarian ideas, still admitting 
capital punishment, though accompanied by no cruelty in the 
execution ; but none of the remaining punishments Was for 
life. Long imprisonment with hard labour was irittoc^ced. 
Finally, as a reaction against the former system of atbitrary 
penalties, there came a system of fixed penalties determined, 
both os to its assessment and its nature, for each o^nce, which 
the judge Could not modify. The Constittent Ass^fety also 
reformed the procedure of criminal trials, taking English law as 
model. It introduced the jury, with the double (oim of jury 
d* accusation and jufy de jugement Before the jud^ procedure 
was always public and oral. The prosecution was left in principle 
to the parties concerned, plamtiiflfs or d^nonciateurs civiques, 
and the preliminary investigation was handed ever to two 
magistrates ; one was the fuge de paix, as in EngHsh procedure 
at this period, and the other a magistrate chosen from the 
district court and called the directeur du^juiy. The Convention, 
before separating, passed the Code des dilits et des peines of the 
3rd Brumaire in the year IV. This piece of work, which was 
due to Merlin de Douai, was intended to deal with criminal 
procedure and penal law ; but only the first part could be 
completed. It was the procedure established by the Constituent 
Assembly, but further organized and improved. 

The Consulate and the Empire. — ^The constitutional law of 
the Consulate and the Empire is to be- found in a series of docu- 
ments called later the Constitutions de V Empire, the constitution 
promulgated during the Hundred . Days beit^ consequratly 
given the naipe fd Acte additionnel dux^ Constitutions de V Empire, 
These documenti consist of (i) the Constitution of the 22nd 
Friiraire of the year VIIL, the work of Siey^s and Bonaparte, 
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trikt bn wMdi the oilhfW^lrem based ; (ij the senaiU$tOi>ist^ 
of the r6th tltenriidor in the year X.^ establishing the consulate 
for life and (3) the senatus consulte of the aSth Flor^al in^he 
yeat XII., ^ich created the Empire. ' These bonstitutional acts, 
which were af, whether in their full text or in principle, sub- 
mitted to the popular vote by means of a plihiscite, had aB^e 
same abject : to assure •absolute power to Nap'^lcon, while 
preserving the forms and appearance of liberty. Popnlar suffrage 
was maintained, and even became universal ; but, since the 
system was that of suffrage in many stages, which, moidWVer, 
varied veiy much, the citizens in effect merely nominated the 
candidates, and it was the Senate, playin|j the part of grand 
Slecieur which Siey^s had dreamed ofras his own, which chose 
from among them the members of the various so-callcd elected 
bodies, even those of the political assemblies. According to the 
constitution of the year VIIL, the first consul (to whom had 
been added two colleagues, the second and third consuls, who 
did not disappear until the Empire) possessed the executixe 
power in the widest sense of the word, and he alone could initiate 
legislation. There were three representative assemblies in 
existence, elected as we have seen ; but one of them, the Corps 
L6gislatif, passed laws without discussing them, and without 
the power of amending the suggestions of the government, 
The Tribunate, on the contrary, discussed them, but its vote 
was not necessary for the passing of the law. The Senate was 
the guardian and preserver of the constitution ; in addition to its 
role of grand clecteur, its chief function was to annul laws and 
acts submitted to it by the Tribunate as being unconstitutional. 
This original organization was naturally modified during the 
course of the Consulate and the Empire ; not only did the 
emperor obtain the right of directly nominating senators, and 
the princes of the imperial family, and grant dignitaries of the 
Empire that of entering the Senate by right ; but a whole body, 
the Tribunate, which was the only one which could preserve 
some independence, disappeared, without resort having been 
had to a plebiscite ; it was modified and we^ened by senatus 
, consulte of the year X., and was suppressed in 1807 by a mere 
senatus consulte. The importance of another body, on the 
contrary, the conseil d*eiai, which had been formed on the 
improved type of the ancient conseil du roi, and consisted of 
members appointed by Napoleon and carefully chosen, continu- 
ally incireased. It was this body which really prepared and 
discussed the laws ; and it was its members who advocated 
them before the Corps L^gislatif, to which the Tribunate also 
sent orators to speak on its behalf. The ministers, who had no 
relation with the legislative power, were merely the agents 
of the head of the state, freely chosen by hhnself. Napoleon, 
however, found these powers insufficient, and arrogated to 
himself others, a fact which the Senate did not forget when it 
proclaimed his downfall. Thus he frequently declared war upon 
his own authority, in spite of the provisions to the contrary 
made by the constitution of the year VIII. ; and similarly, under 
the form of dicrets, made what were really laws. They were 
afterwards called dicrets-lois, and those that were not indissolubly 
associated with the political rdgime of the Empire, and survived 
it, were subsequently declared valid by the court of cassation, 
on the ground that they had not been submitted to the Senate 
as cinconstitutional, as had been provided by the constitution 
of the year VIII. 

This ^riod saw the rise of a whole new series of great organic 
laws. For administrative organization, the most important 
was that of the 28th Pluviose in the year VIIL It ... * 
established as chief authority for each departmentja.’ 
prefect, and side by side with him a conseil gemirol changeB 
for deliberative purposes ; for each arrondissemeni under 
(corresponding to the old district) a sub-prefect {sous-^ 
prefet) and a conseil d* arrondissemeni ; and for each 
commune, a mayor and a municip^ council. But all 
these officials, both the njembers of the councils arid the ffidmgual 
agents, were appointed by the head of the state ot by the prefect, 
so that centralization was restored more completely than, 
Together with the prefect there was alsb established a ctmsdS 
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de ffifecture, havings achninistmtave functions, aod generally 
acting as a court of the first instance in disputes and liti^atioii 
axiaing out of the acts of the administration \ ior the Constituent 
Assembly had removed such cases from the jurisdiction of the 
civil tribunals, and referred them to theradminiitrative bodies 
triSHiselves. The final appeal in these dilutes was to the conseil 
d*Haty which was supreme jud^e in ‘these matters. J|i 1807 
was created another great administrative jurisdiction, the ccur 
ies comptes, after the pattern of that which had existed under 
the^cien regime. 

Judicial organization had also been fundamental]^ altered. 
The system of election was preserved for a time in the case of 
the juges de pifix and the members of the court of 
cAmvn. but finally disappeared there, even where 

it had dready been no more than a form. The 
magistrates were in principle appointed for life, but under the 
Empire a device was found for evading the rule of irremovability. 
For the judgment of civil cases there was a court of first instance 
in every arrondissement, and above these a certain number of 
courts of appeal, each of which had within its province several 
departments. TTie separate criminal tribunals were abolished 
in 1809 by the Code d' Instruetion CrimineUe, and the magistrates 
forming the cour assises, which judged crimes with the aid of 
a jury, were drawn from the courts of appeal and from the civil 
tribunals. The jury d'accusation was also abolished by the 
Code d' Instruction Criminelle, and the right of pronouncing the 
indictment was transferred to a chamber of the court of appeal. 
The correctional tribunals were amalgamated with the civil 
tribunals of the first instance. The tribunal de cassation, vdiich 
took under the Empire the name of cour de cassation, consisted 
of magistrates appointed for life, and still kept its powers. 
The ministere public (consisting of imperial avocats and procureurs) 
was restored in practically the same form as under the ancien 
regime. 

The former system of taxation was preserved in prineij^e, 
but with one considerable addition: Napoleon re-established 
indirect taxation on articles of consumption, which 
mxst oa, abolished by the Constituent Assembly ; 

the chief of these were the duties on liquor {droits riunis, or 
excise) and the monopoly of tobacco. 

The Concordat concluded by Napoleon with the papacy on 
the 26th Messidor of the year IX. re-established the Cadiolic 
religion in France as the form of worship recognized 
and endowed by the state. It was in principle drawn 
up on the lines of that of 1516, and assured to the 
head of the French state in his dealings with the papacy the 
same prerogatives as had formerly been enjoyed by the kings ; 
the cliief of these was that he appointed the bishops, who after- 
wards had to ask the pope for canonical institution. The 
territorial distribution of dioceses was preserved practically 
as it had been left by the civil constitution of the clergy. The 
state guaranteed the payment of salaries to bishops and cur^s ; 
and the pope agreed to renounce all claims referring to the 
appropriation of the goods of the clergy made by the Constituent 
Assembly. Later on, a decree restored to the fabriques (vestries) 
such of their former possesions as had not been ahenated, 
and the churches which had not been alienated were restored 
for the purposes of worship. The law of the i8th Germinal 
in the year X., ratifying the Concordat, reasserted, under the 
name of articles organiques du culte catholiquef all the main 
principles contained in the old doctrine of the liberties of the 
Qhllican Church. Tlie Concordat did not include the restoration 
of the religious orders and congregations ; Napoleon sanctioned 
• by decrees only a few establishments of this kind. 

One important creation of the Empire was the universi^. 
The ancien regime had had its universities for purposes of in- 
struction and for the conferring of degrees ; it had 
also, though without any defimte organization, such 
secondaiy schools as the towns admitted within their 
walls, and the primary schools of the parishes. The Revolution 
suppressed the universities and the teaching congregations. 
The constitution, of the year IIL proclaimed the liberty of 
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instruction, and commandnd that public schoola^ both elementary 
and secon<tery, should be established. Urtdw the Directory 
there was in each department an ecole centrede^ in which all 
branches of human knowledge were taught. Napoleon, develop- 
ing ideas which had been started in the second half of the i8th 
century, founded by laws and decrees of 1806, 1808 and 1811 
the Universite de France, which provided and organized higher, 
secondary and primary education ; this was to be the monopoly 
of the state, carried on by its jacuUes, lycees and primary schools. 
No private educational establishment could be opened without 
the authorization of the state. 

But chief among the documents dating from this period are 
the Codes, which still give laws to France. These are the Civil 
Code of 1804, the Code de Procedure Civile of 1806, 
the Code de Commerce of 1807, the Code d' Instruction cohou. 
Criminelle of 1809, and the Code Penal of 1810. 

These monumental works, in the elaboration of which the conseil 
d*etat took the chief part, contributed, to a greater or less 
extent, towards the fusion of the old law of France with the laws 
of the Revolution. It was in the case of the Code Civil that this 
task presented the greatest difficulty (see Code Napol^:on). 
The Code de Commerce was scarcely more than a revised and 
emended edition of the ordonnances of 1673 and i68t ; while the 
Code de Procedure Civile borrowed its chief elements from the 
ordonnance of 1667. In the case of the Code d' Instruction 
Criminelle a distinctly new departure was made ; the procedure 
introduced by the Revolution into courts where judgment was 
given remained public and oral, with full liberty of defence ; 
the preliminary procedure, however, before the examining court 
(juge d’instruction or chamltre des mises en accusation) was 
borrowed from the ordonnance of 1670 ; it was the procedure 
of the old law, without its cruelty, but secret and written, and 
generally not in the presence of both parties. The Code Penal 
maintained the principles of the Revolution, but increased the 
penalties. It substituted for the system of fixed penalties, in 
cases of temporary punishment, a maxknum and a minimum, 
between the limits of which judges could assess the amount. 
Even in the case of misdemeanours, it admitted the system of 
extenuating circumstances, which allowed them still further to 
decrease and alter the penal ty in so far as the ofience was mitigated 
by such circumstances. (See further under Napoleon I.) 

The Restored Monarchy. — ^The Restoration and the Monarchy 
of July, though separat^ by a revolution, form one period in 
the history of French institutions, a period m which 
the same rt^girae was continued and developed. This 
was the cons tit utional monarchy, with a parliamentary moaercty. 
body consisting of two chambers, a system imitated 
from England. The same constitution was preserved under 
these two monarchies — the charter granted by Louis XVIIL 
in 1814. The revolution of 1830 took place in defence of the 
charter which Charles X. had violat^ by the ordonnances 
of July, so tliat this charter was naturally preserved under the 
“ July Monarchy.” It was merely revised by the Chamber of 
Deputies, which had been one of the movers of the revolution, 
and by what remained of the House of Peers. In order to give 
the constitution the appearance of originating in the will of the 
people, the preface, which made it appear to be a favour granted 
by the king, was destroyed. The two chambers acquired tte 
initiative in legislation, which had not been recognized as theirs 
under the Restoration, but from this time on belonged to them 
equally with the king. The sittings of the House of Peers were 
henceforth held in public ; but this chamber underwent another 
and more fundamental transformation. The peers were nomin- 
ated by the king, with no limit of numbers, and according 
to the charter of 1814 their appointment could be either for life 
or hereditary ; but,, in execution of an ordinance of Louis XVIIL, 
during the Restoration they were always appomted under the 
latter condition. Under the July Monarchy their tenure of 
office was for life, and the king had to choose them from among 
twenty-two classes of notables fixed by law. The franchise 
for the election of the Chamber of Deputies had been limited 
by a system of money qualifications ; but while, under the 
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Restoration, it had been necessary, in order to be an eiector, 
to pay three hundred francs in direct taxation, this sum was 
reduced in 1831 to two hundred francs, while in certain cases even 
a smaller amount sufficed. In order to be elected as a deputy 
it was necessary, according to the charter of 1814, to pay a 
thousand francs in direct taxation, and according to that of 1830 
five hundred francs. From 1817 onwards there was direct 
suffrage, the electors directly electing the deputies. The idea of 
those who had framed the charter of 1814 had been to give the 
chief influence to the great landed proprietors, though the means 
adopted, to this end were not adequate : in 1830 Sie chief aim 
had been to give a preponderating influence to the middle and 
lower middle classes, and this had met with greater success. 
I'hc House of Peers, under the name of cour des pairs, had also 
the function of judging attempts and plots against the security 
of the state, and it had frequently to exercise this function both 
under the Restoration and the July Monarchy. 

This was a period of parliamentary government ; that is, of 
government by a cabinet, resting on riie responsibility of the 
ministers to the Chamber of Deputies. The only interruption 
was that caused by the resistance of Charles X. at the end of his 
reign , which led to the revolution of J uly . Parliamen taiy govern- 
ment was practised regularly and in an enlightened spirit under 
the Restoration, although the Chamber had not then all the 
powers which it has since acquired. It is noteworthy that during 
this period the right of the House of Peers to force a ministry to 
resign by a hostile vote was not recognized. By the creation of a 
certain number of new peers, a fournee de pairs, as it w^as then 
called, the majority in this House could be changed when 
necessary. But the government of the Restoration had to deal 
with two extreme parties of a very opposite nature : the Ultras, 
who wished to restore as far as possible the ancien regime, to 
whom were due the acts of the chambre introuvable of 1816, and 
later the laws of the ministry of Vill^le, especially the law of 
sacrilege and that voting compensation to the dispossessed 
nobles, known as the milliard des Emigres ; and on the other 
hand the Liberals, including the Bonapartists and Republicans, 
who were attached to the principles of the Revolution. In order 
to prevent either of these parties from predominating in the 
chamber, the government made a free use of its power of dis- 
solution. It further employed two means to check the progress 
of the Liberals; firstly, there were various alterations successively 
made in the electoral law, and the press laws, frequently restrictive 
in their effect, which introduced the censorship and a preliminary 
authorization in the case of periodical publications, and gave 
the correctional tribunals jurisdiction in cases of press offences. 
The best electoral law was that of 1817, and the best pres? laws 
were those of 1819 ; but these were not of long duration. Under 
the July Monarchy parliamentary government, although its' 
machinery was further perfected, was not^o brilliant. The 
majorities in the Chamber of Deputies were often uncertain, so 
much so, that more than once the right of dissolution yas exer- 
cised in order to try by new elections to arrive. at ahtindivided 
and certain majority. King Louis Philippe, though sober- 
minded, vdshed to exercise a personal influence on the policy 
of the cabinet, so that there were then two schools, represented 
respectively by Thiers and Guizot, one of whidi held the theory 
that “ the king reigns but does not govern ” ; while the other 
maintained that he might exercise a personal influence, provided 
that he could rely on a ministry supported by a majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies. But the weak point in the July Monarchy 
was above all the question of the franchise. A powerful move- 
ment of opinion set in towards demanding on extension, some 
wishing for universal suffrage, but the majority proposing what 
was called the adjonction des capaciiis, that is to say, that to the 
numl^r of qualified electors should be added those citizens who, 
l3y virtue of their professions, capacity or acquirements, were 
inscribed after them on the general list for juries. But the 
government obstinately refused all electoral reform, and held 
to the law of 1831. It also refused parliamentary reform, by 
which was meant a rule which would have made most public 
offices incompatible with the position of deputy, the Chamber of 
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Deputies being at that time full of officials. The press, thanks 
to*the Charter, was perfectly free, without either censorship 
or preliminary authorization, and press offences were judgetf by 
a jury. 

In another Aspect also the Restoration and the July Monardiy 
were at one, the second continuing the spirit of the first,^m. 
in maintaining in principle the civil, legal and adminis- 
trative institutions of the Empire. The preface to Myetem 
the charter of 1814 sanctioned and guaranteed most o/jirj 
of the legal rights won by the Revolution ; even the 
alienationr of national property was confirmed. It '^^•^***^* 
was said, it is true, that the old nobility regained their titles, and 
that the nobility of the Empire kept those which Napoleon had 
given them ; but these were merely titles and nothing more ; 
there was no privileged nobility, and the equality of citizens 
before the law was maintamed. Judicial and administrative 
organization, the system of taxation, military organization, the 
relations of church and state, remained the same, and the univer- 
sity jdso continued to exist. The government did, it is true, 
negotiate a new Concordat with the papacy in 1817, but did not 
dare even to submit it to the chambers. The most important 
reform was that of the law concerning recruiting for the army. 
Tlxe charter of 1814 had promised the abolition of conscription, 
in the form in which it had been created by the law of the year 
VL The law of the loth of March 1818 actually established 
a new system. The contingent voted by the chambers for annual 
incorporation into the standing army was divided up among all 
the cantons ; and, in order to furnish it, lots were drawn among 
all the men of a certain class, that is to say, among the young 
Frenchmen who arrived at their majority that year. Those 
who were not chosen by lot were definitely set free from military 
service. The sending of substitutes, a custom which had been 
permitted by Napoleon, was recognized. This was the type of all 
the laws on recruiting in France, of which there were a good 
number in succession up to 1867. On other points they vary, in 
particular as to the duration of service, which was six years, 
and later eight years, under the Restoration; but the system 
remained the same. 

The Restoration produced a code, the Code fore slier of 1827, 
for the regulation of forests {earn et for Sts). In 1816 a law had 
abolished divorce, making marriage indissoluble, as it had been 
in the old law. But the best laws of this period were those on 
finance. Now, for the first time, was introduced the practice of 
drawing up regular budgets, voted before the year to which they 
applied, and divided since 1819 into the budget of expenditure 
and budget of receipts. 

Together with other institutions of the Empire, the Restora- 
tion had preserved the exaggerated system of administrative 
centralization established in the year VIII. ; and proposals for 
its relaxation submitted to the chambers had come to" nothing. 
It was only under the July Monarchy that it was relaxed. The 
municipal law of the 21st of March 1831 made the municipal 
councils elective, and extended widely the right of voting in the 
elections for them ; the maires and their assistants continued 
to be appointed by the government, but had to be chosen from 
among the members of the municipal councils. The law of the 
22nd of June 1833 made the general councils of the departments 
also* elective, and brought the adjonction des capanies into effect 
for their election. The powers of these bodies were enlarged in 
1838, and they gained the right of electing their president. 
In 1833 was granted another liberty, that of primaiy education .• 
but m spite of violent protestations, coming especially from the 
Catholics, secondary and higher education continued to be a 
monopoly of the state. Many organic laws were promulgated, 
one concerning the National Guard, which waif reorganized in 
order to adapt it to the system of citizen qualification^ ; one in 
1832 on the recruiting of the army, fixing the period of service at 
seven years ; and another in 1834 securmg the status of officers. 
A law of the nth of June 1842 established fee great railway 
lines. In 1832 the Code Pinal and Code d* Instruction CrimineUe 
were revised, with the object of lightening penalties ; the system 
of extenuating circumstances, as recognized by a jtny, was 
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e^nded to the judgment of all crimes. There was also a re- 
vision of Book III. of the Cod€ de Ccmmtrce, treating of bapk- 
TURjcy. Finally, from this period date the laws of the 3rd of May 
1841, on expropriation for purposes of public utility, and of the 
30th of June 1838, on the treatment of the insanSl which is still 
inSerce. Judicial organization remained as it was, but the 
amount of tie sum up to which civil tribunals of the first i^^stance 
could judge without appeal was raised from 1000 francs to 1500, 
and the competency of the juges de paix was widened. 

2 ^ Second Republic and the Second Empire. — From the point 
of view of constitutional law, the Second Republic and t^e Second 
Empire were each in a certain sense a return to the past. The 
former revived the traditiwi of the Assemblies of the Revolution ; 
the latter was obviously and avowedly an imitation of the Con- 
sulate and the First Empire. 

The provisional government set up 1 ^ the revolution of the 
24th of February 1848 proclaimed universal suffrage, and by 
Refiubih means was elected a Constituent Assembly, which 
cMcoa- sat till May 1849, and, after first organizing various 
atituHoa forms of another provisional government, passed the 
of £843, Republican constitution of the 4th of November 18^. 

This constitution, which was preceded by a preface recalling 
the Declarations of Rights of the Revolution, gave the legislative 
power to a single permanent assembly, elected by direct universal 
suffrage, and entirely renewed every three years. The executive 
authority, with very extensive powers, was given to a president 
of the Republic, also elected by the universal and direct suffrage 
of the French citizens. The constitution was not very clear upon 
the point of whether it adopted parliamentary government 
in the strict sense, or whether the president, who was declared 
rwponsible, was free to choose his ministers and to retain or 
dismiss them at his own pleasure. This gave rise to an almost 
permanent dispute between the president, who claimed to have 
his own political opinions and to direct the government, and the 
Assembly, which wished to cany on the traditions of cabinet 
•government and to make the ministers fully responsible to itself. 
Consequently, in January 1851, a solemn debate was held, which 
ended in the affirmation of the responsibility of ministers to the 
Assembly. On the other hand, the president, though very 
properly given great power by the constitution, was not imme- 
diately eligible for re-election on giving up his office. Now Louis 
Napoleon, who was elected president on the 10th of December 
1848 by a huge majority, wished to be re-elected. Various 
propositions were submitted to the Assembly in July 1851 with 
a view to modifying the constitution ; but they could not succeed, 
as the number of votes demanded by the constitution for the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly was not reached. More- 
over, the Legislative Assembly elected in May 1849 was very 
different from the Constituent Assembly of 1848. The latter was 
animated by that spirit of harmony and, in the main, of adhesion 
to the Republic which had followed on ^e February Revolution. 
The new assembly, on the contrary, was composed for the most 
part of representatives of the old parties, and had monarchist 
aspirations. By the unfortunate law of the 3zst of May 1850 it 
even tried by a subterfuge to restrict the universal suf^age 
guaranteed by the constitution. It suspended the right of hold- 
ing meetings, but, on the whole, respected the liberty of the press. 
It was especially impelled to these measures by the growing 
fear of socialism. The result was the coup d^etat of the and of 
December 1851. A detail of some constitutional importance 
is to be noticed in this period. The conseU d'iiat, which had 
revaained under the Restoration and the July Monarchy an 
administrative council and the supreme arbiter in administrative 
•trials, acquired new importance under the Second Republic. 
The ordina^ con^eUlers d'itat (en service ordinaire^ were elected 
by the Legislative Assembly, and consultation with the conseil 
d'etat was often insisted on by the constitution or by law. This 
was the means of obtaining a certain modifying power as a sub- 
stitute for the second chamber, which had not met with popular 
approval. During its short existence the Second Republic 
pr^uced many important laws. It abolished the penalty of 
death for political crimes, and suppressed negro slavery in the 
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colonies. The election of conseillers ^irUraux was thrown open 
to universal suffrage, and the municipal councils were allowed 
to elect the maires and their colleagues. The law of the 15th 
of March 1850 established the liberty of secondary education, 
but it conferred certain privileges on the Catholic clergy, a clear 
sign of the spirit of social conservatism which was the leading 
motive for its enactment. Certain humanitarian laws were 
passed, applying to the working classes. 

With the coup d'itat of the 2nd of December 1851 began a new 
era of constitutional plebiscites and di^ised absolutism. 
The proclamations of Napoleon on the 2nd of December coaatitu- 
contained a criticism of parliamentary government, tioaof 
and foimulated the wish to restore to France the 
constitutional institutions of the Consulate and the 
Empire, just as she had preserved their civil, administrative 
and military institutions, Napoleon asked the people for the 
powers necessary to draw up a constitution on these principles ; 
the plebiscite issued in a vast majority of votes in his favour, 
and the constitution of the 14th of January 1852 was the result. 

It bore a strong resemblance to the constitution of the First 
Empire after 1807. The executive power was conferred on 
Louis Napoleon for ten years, with the title of president of the 
Republic and very extended powers. Two assembfies were 
created. The conservative Senate, composed of ex-officio members 
(cardinals, marshals of France and admirals) gnd life members 
appointed by the head of the state, was charged with the task 
of seeing that the laws were constitutional, of opposing the 
promulgation of unconstitutional laws, and of receiving the 
petitions of citizens ; it had also the duty of providing everything 
not already provided but necessary for the proper working of 
the constitution. The second assembly was the Corps LegisUitif, 
elected by direct universal suffrage for six years, which passed 
the laws, the government having the initiative in legislation. 
This body was not altogether a corps des muetSy as in the year 
VIII., but its powers were very limited ; thus the general session 
assured to it by the constitution was only for three months, 
and it could only discuss and put to the vote amendments 
approved by the conseil d'itai ; the ministers did not in any way 
come into contact with it and could not be members of it, being 
responsible only to the head of the state, and only the Senate 
having the right of accusing them before a high court of justice. 
The conseil d'etat was composed in the same way and had the 
same authority as it had possessed from the year VIII. to 1814 ; 
and it was the members of it who supported projected laws 
before the Corps L6gislatif. To this was added a Draconian 
press legislation ; not only were press offences, many of which 
were mere expressions of opinion, judged not by a jury but by 
the correctional tribunals ; but further, politiccJ pE^)ers could 
not be founded without an authorization, and were subject to 
a regular administrative discipline; they could be warned, 
suspended or suppressed without a trial, by a simple act of 
the administration. The constitution of January 1852 was 
still Republican in name, though less so than that of the year 
VIII. The period correspondi^ with the Consulate was idso 
shorter in the case of I^uis Napoleon. The year 1852 had 
not come to an end , before a senatus consuUe, that of the 
loth of November, ratified by a plebiscite, re-established 
the imperial rank in favour of Napoleon III. ; it also 
conferred on him certain new powers, especially with 
reference to the budget and foreign treaties ; thus 
various cracks, which experience h^ revealed in the 
original structure of the Empire, were filled up. This 
period was called that of the empire autoriiaire. Further features 
of it were the free appointment of the maires by the emperor, 
the oath of fidelity to him im|^sed on all officials, and the legal 
organization of official candidatures for the elections. IVo 
measures marked the highest point reached by this system: 
the loi de sureti gStUrale of the 27th of February 1858, which 
allowed the government to intern in France or Algeria, or to 
exile certain French citizens, without a trial. The other was 
the senatus consuUe of the 17th of February 1858, which made 
the validity of candidatures for the Corps L^ialatif subject 
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to a prelimiriary oath of ^delity on tho part of the caAdiidate. 
But for various oauses^ which cannot bo examined here^ a series 
of measures was soon to he initiated which were gradualiy to 
lead back again to political liberty, and definitively 
Im0ir0 found what has been (Called the empire litterfd* 
HtSrZ. One by one the different rules and proceedings of 
parliamentary govemmont as it had existed in France 
regained their force. The first step was the deqree of the axth 
of November i86o/which re^eetablished for each ordinary session 
the address voted by the chambers in response to die speech 
from the throne. In 1867 this movement took a more decisive 
form,. It led to a new ^constitution, that of the zxst of May 
1870, which was again ratified by popular sufiErj^fe. While 
maintaining the Empice and the impend dynasty, it organized 
parliamentary government practically in the form in which it 
had operated under die July Monarchy, with two legislative 
chaml:^rs, the Senate and the Corps Ld^atif, the consent of 
both of which was necessary for legislation, and which, together 
with the emperor, had the initiative in this matter. The laws 
of the nth of May 1868 and the 6th of June 1868 restored to a 
certain extent the liberty of the press and of holding meetings, 
though without abolishing offences of opinion, or again bringing 
press offences under the jurisdiction of a jury. Laws of the aand 
and asrd of July 1870 gave the conseils gen^attx, whose powers 
had been somewhat widened, the right of electing their presidents, 
and ^ovided that the maires and their colleagues should be 
chosen from among the members of the mumoip^ councils. 

The legislation of the Second topire led to a considerable 
number of reforms. Its chief aim was the development of 
commerce, industiy and agriculture, and generally the 
prosperity of fthe country. The Empire, 
Mferan though restricting liberty in political matters, increased 
ifmhrtlu it in economic matters. Such were the decrees and 
laws of 1852 and 1853 relating to landrbanks {eiablisse- 
‘ menu de credit fvneier) and that of 1 857 on trade-marks, 
those of 1863 and 1867 on oommercial companies, that of 1858 
on general stores {magasins ^eneram) and warrants, that of 
1856 on drainage, that of 1865 on the associations syndiedes de 
proprieiaires^ tlmt of 1866 on the mercantile marine. The law 
of the 14th of June 1865 introduced into France the institution, 
borrowed frton England, of cheques. But of still greater import- 
ance for eoonomte development than all these laws were the 
treaties concluded by the emperor with foreign powers, 
^ introduce, as far as possible, free exchange 

awiiiM. coramckdities ; the chief of these, which was the 
model eff all the others, was that concluded with Great 
Britain on the 03rd of January i860. Moreover, the . law of 
the 25th of May 1B64 acunitted for the firet time the nght of 
strikes and lock-outs among workmen or employers, annulling 
articles 414 and following of the Code Pind, whichi had so far 
made them a penal offence, even when not aocqixipanied by 
fraudulent praetkef , threats or violence, tending to hinder the 
l&erty of labour. The superannuation fund {oaioseMs veimites 
pour la vieillesse)j supported by voluntary paymeteto from those 
participating in it, which had been created iby the law of the x8ih 
d June 1850, was reorgamzed and perfected, and^ law of the 
XI to of Juty 1668 esta&ished, with the patentee of the state, 
two funds for voluntary insunmee, onedn case^ death, the other 
against accidents occurring in ixidustriali'or ^ioultural employ- 
ment.' A decree of 1863 estahliished in ptointiple toe freedom 
of bakeries, and another in 1864 that of thcatrieal management. 

Criminal law was the subject of impaxtant legislation. Two 
oodes were promulgated on special points, the codes of military 
giltoref for toe knd forces (1857) .and for toe naval 

laiJbd forces (1858). But the common law was also largely 
ertmlBMt remodelled. A law of toe loth of June 1858, it k true, 
created certain new crimes, with a view to protecting 
toe members of the imperial famffy, and that of the i7to of 
Jifiy 1856 incremri^ the powers and independence of the 4 ^ges 
d^imirucUon ; toe other hand, useful improyements 

were intooduosp^ (>y notably with 

regard provisional nreleasewito -or 


wiitbout bail. A law oltoejtotoofMay .1863 organized aisimpk 
ax^ rapid procedure, oopied from that followed in Ezigl^ 
before the police courts, for summi^ jurisdidaon. A lay of 
s 368 permitted toe revision of ccimi^. trials after toe death 
of toe condewmed person. But the most far-reaching reforms 
took place in 1854, nrady, the abolition of the tol^ Imi^iaf 
civil ^hts which fo'rmerly aocompanied condemnation to 
impxisonmeat for life, and the law of toe 30th of May on .pend 
servitude {iramu% forces) which substituted transportation to 
the colonies for the system of continental convict pfisons. 
Finally, ip 1863, there was a revision of the Code Pinalj whtdi, 
in the process of lightening penalties, made a certain number df 
crimes into misdemeanours, and iaxi. consequence traniferredl 
toe judgment of them from the assize courts to the 
correctional tribunals. In civil legislation may be 
noted the law of the 23Pd of March 1855 hypothecs 
(see Cope NAPOLisON) ; that of toe aaod of Juty 1857, 
which abolished seizure of the person (emtrainte par corps) iox 
civil and commercial debts ; and finally, the law of the 14th 
of July 1866, on literary copyright. The system of taxation'was 
hardly modified at all, except for the establishment 
of a tax on the income . arising from investments 
(shares and bonds of companies) in 1857, and the tax 
on carriages (1862). On the .ist of February 1868 
was promulgated an important military law, wliich, however, 
passed the Corps L^gislatif with some difficulty. It asserted 
the principle .of universal compukory military service, at least, 
in time of war. It preserved, however, the system of drawing 
lots to determine toe annu^ contingent to be incorporated 
into the standing army ; the term of service was fixed at five 
years, and it was still permissible to send a substitute. But 
abde-l^died men who were not included in the annual contingent 
formed a reserve force called the garde naiionak mobile, each 
department organizing its own section. These gardes mobiles, 
though they were not effectively organized or exercised under the 
Empire, took part in the war of 1870-71. 

The Third RepMic.^Tht T\x\td Republic had at first a 
provisional government, unanimously acclaimed by the people 
of Paris, it was accepted by France, exercised full powers, 
and sustained by no means ingloriously a desperate struggle 
against toe enemy ; a certain number of its decreis 4 ois are still 
in force. Aftet the caputulation of Fads, a National Assembly 
was elected to treat wito Germany. It was .elected in accordance 
with toe electoral law of 1849, which had been revived with a 
few modificatioxis, and it met at Bordeaux to the number of 
753 members on toe i3to of February 1871. It was a sovereign 
assembly, since France had no longer a constitution, and for 
this very reason it dauned from toe outset constituent powem ; 
thoRepublician party at toe tone, however, contested this claim, 
toe majority in the assembly being iratnkly monarchist, though 
divided as to toe Choioe lof a ymonarch. But for some time tl^ 
Natkiwl Assembly icitoer could not or would not e^rdse this 
power, And up ito 1875 aiktrs TeBaained in a provisional state, 
legated and regulated tluB time hy the Assembly. This was an 
af^dkation, though unconscious, ctf a form of government which 
M. Ga*6vy proposed to toe Constituent Assembly in 1848. 
There was a single laasembly, with one man elected by it as head 
of the execute power (the ffreti to be elected was M. Thiers, 
who received toe title of president of the Republic in August 
1871X who was iBsponsiWe to toe Assembly and governed xwth 
the help of ministers. chosen iby hiihseif, who were also responsible 
to it. Thiers fell on toe 24to of May 1875. His place was todrm 
by Marshal Macmahon, ion whom the A8SHitoty>kter centered, in 
November *873, the position of president of .t!jp Republic lor 
seven years, wton toe refusal of the cotnte jie Chambord to 
accept the tricolour in place of the wfeke flag of toe Bourbons 
had . made any attempt to restore the monarchy 'impossible. 
Henceforth the definitive adoption of toe Republican form of 
govenunent became inevitable, and toe opiivon of toe 'Country 
began to turn in this direction, as was shown by toe Al^dons 
of deputies which took place to fiH up the gaps occunring^mithe 
Assei^ly« Ihe Agsembty^ hpmver, shrank from ton;inevilable 
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$c^atkHi) and when a diseussion was begun in January 1875 on 
the projected constitutional laws pre{)ared by tiie commis^^ 
des^rente, the only {>ropo6als made by the latter were for a more 
complete organization of tiie powers of one man, Marshal 
MacMahon. But on the 30th of January iSyijawas adopted, 
b)^3 votes to 352, an amendment by Wallon which provided 
for the election of an indefinite succession of president^ of the 
Detinittv9 K'^pubUc ; this amounted to a definitive recognition 
eMtMblhh* the Republic. In this connexion it has often been 
jDMMf said that the Republic was established by a majority 
/?* bn ^ accurate statement, ior it was 

only the case on the first reading of the law ; the 
majority on the second lond third readings increased until it 
became considerable. There was a strong movement in the 
directbn of a reconciliation between the parties ; and there had 
been a rapprochement between the Republicans and the Right 
Centre. At the end of February were passed and promulgated 
two constitutional laws, that of the 25th of February 1875, on 
the organization of the public powers, and that of the 24th of 
February 1875, on the organization of the senate. In the middle 
of the year they were supplemented by a third, that of the i6th 
of July 1875, on the relations between the public powers. 

Thus was built up ,the actual constitution of France. It 
differs fundamentally, both in form and contents, from previous 
•Pffg constitutions. As to its form, instead of a single | 
French methodical text divided into an uninterrupted series of 
CouBiiia- articles, it consisted of three distinct laws. As to 
matter, it is obviously a work of an essentially practical 
nature, the result of compromise and reciprocal concessions. 
It does not lay down any theoretical principles, and its provisions, 
which were arrived at with difficulty, confine themselves strictly 
to wliat is necessary to ensure the proper operation of the 
governmental machinery. The result is a compromise between 
Republican principles and the rules of constitutional and parlia- 
mentary monarchy. On this account it has been accused, ^ough 
unjustly, of being too monarchical. Its duration, by far me 
longest of any French constitution since 1791, is a sign of its 
value and vitality. It is in fact a product of history, and not 
of imagination. Its composition is as follows. The legislative 
power was given to two elective chambers, having equal powers, 
the vote of both of which is necessary for legislation, and both 
having the right of initiating and amending laws. The constitu- 
tion assures them an ordinary session of five months, which 
opens by right on the second Tuesday in January. One house, 
the Chamber of Deputies, is elected by direct universal suffrage 
and is entirely renewed every four years ; the other, the Senate, 
consists of 300 members, divided by the law of tlie 27th of 
February 1875 into two categories ; 75 of the senators were 
elected for life and irremovable, and the first of them were elected 
by the National Assembly, but afterwards it was the S^te 
itself which held elections to fill up vacancies. The 225 remaining 
senators were elected by the departments and by certain colonieB, 
among which they were apportioned in proportion to the popula- 
tion ; they are elected for nine years, a third of the house being 
renewed every three years. The electoral college in each depart- 
ment which nominated them included the deputies, the members 
of the general council of the department and of the councits 
of the arron(lissements,and one ddegate elected by eachmunicipal 
council, whatever the importance .of the commune. This was 
practic^y a system of election in two and, partly, three degrees, 
but with this distinguishing feature, that the electors of the 
sazond degree bad not been chosen purely with a view to this 
election, but chiefly ior the exercise of other functions. The 
•most important elements in this electoral college were tte 
delegates from the municipal councils, and by giving one delegate 
to each, to Paris just as to the smallest commune m France, the 
National Assembly intended to counterbalance the power of 
numbers, which governed the elections for the Chamber of 
Deputies, and, at the same time, to give a preponderance to the 
country districts. The 75 irremovable senators were anothw 
jH^coution against the danger from violent waves of public 
ofonibiu ^ CKoeutive power im entnasted to a president. 
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elected for seven years (as Marshal MacMahon had been in 1873), 
by the Chamber and Senate, combined into a single b^y 
under the name of National Assembly. He is always eligible 
for re-election, and is irresponsible except in case of high treason. 
His powers are of the widest, including the initiative in legislation 
jointly with the two chambers, the appointment to all civil and 
military offices, the disposition, and, if he wish it, the leadership 
of the armed forces, the right of pardon, the right of negotiating 
treaties with foreign powers, and, in principle, of ratifying them 
on his own authority, the consent of the two chambers being 
required only in certain cases defined by the constitution. Hie 
nomination of conseiUers d'etat for ordinary service, whom the 
National Assembly had made elective, as in 1848, and elected 
itself, was restored to the president of the Republic, together 
with the right of dismissing them. But these powers he can 
only exercise through tiie medium of a ministry, politically and 
jointly responsible to the chambers, and forming a council, 
over which the president usually presides. 

The French Republic is essentially a parliamentary republic. 
The right -of dissolving the Chaml^r of Deputies before the 
expiration of its term of office belongs to the president, but in 
order to do so he must have, besides a ministry which will take 
the responsibility for it, the preliminary sanction of the Senate. 
The Senate is at the same time a high court of justice, which can 
judge the president of the Republic and ministers accused of 
crimes committed by them in the exercise of their functions ; 
in these two cases the prosecution is instituted by the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Senate can also be called upon to judge any 
person accused of an attempt upon the safety of the state, who 
IS then seized by a decree of the president of the Republic, 
drawn up in the council of ministers. Possible revision of the 
constitution is provided for very simply : it has to be proposed 
as a law, and for its acceptance a resolution passed by each 
chamber separately, by an absolute majority, is necessary. 
The revision is then carried out by the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies to form a National Assembly. There have b^n two 
revisions since 1875. The first time, in 1879, it was simply a 
question of transferring the seat of the government and of the 
chambers back to Paris from Versailles, where it had been fixed 
by one of the constitutional laws. The second time, in 1884, 
more fundamental modifications were required. The most 
important point was to change the composition and election 
of the Senate. With a view to this, the new constitutional law 
of the 14th of August 1884 abolished the constitutional character 
of a certain number of articles of the law of the 24th of February 
1875, thus making it possible to modify them by an ordinary 
law. This took place in the same year ; the 75 senators for life 
were suppressed for the future by a process of extinction, and 
their seats divided among the most populous departments. 
Further, in the electoral college which elects the senators, there 
was allotted to the municipal councils a number of delega^ 
propoQTtionate to the number of members of the couneffs, which 
depends on the importance of the commune. T^ kw of the 
x4th of August 1884 also modified riie constitution in another 
important respect. The law of riie 25^1 of Februaiy 1875 had 
a^itted the possibility not only of a partial, but even of a total 
revisioA, whiai could affect and even change the form of the 
state. The law of the 14th of August 1884, however, declared 
that no proposition for a revfeion could be accepted which 
aimed at changing the republican form of government. The 
composition of the Chamber of Deputies was not fixed Ify the 
constitution, and consequently admitted more easily of variatfon. 
Since 1871 the mode of election has osdfiated between the serufin 
de liste for the departments and the scrutm uninominal' for the 
arrondissements. The organic law of the 30th of November 1875 
had established the latter system ; in 1885 the serttiin de ItsU 
was established by law, but in 1889 the scruiin d^etrrondissen^t 
was restored ; and in this some year, on account of the ambitions 
of General Boulanger -and the suggestion which was made for a 
sort of plebiscite in his favour) was passed the law on plural 
candidaturea, which forbids anyone become a candidate for 
the Chamber of Deputies in more than one district at a time. 
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The established bf the constitution of 1875 has worked 
excellency in some of its departments ; for instance, the mode of 
WorUmg electing the president of the Republic. Between 1875 
of in# and 1906 there were seven elections, sometimes under 
cottMtitu- tragic or very difficult conditions ; the election has 
tt 6 a. always taken place without delay or obstruction, 
and the choice has been of the best. The high court of justice, 
which has twice been called into requisition, in 1889 and in 
1899-1900, has acted as an efficient check, in spite of the diffi- 
culties confronting such a tribunal when feeling runs high. 
Parliamentary government in the form set up by the constitution, 
besides the criticisms to which this system is open in all countries 
where it is established, even in England, met with special 
difficulties in France. In the first place, the useful but rather 
secondary role assigned to the president of the Republic has by 
no means satisfied all those who have occupied this h^h office. 
Two presidents have resigned on the ground that their powers 
were insufficient. Another, even after re-election, had to 
withdraw in face of the opposition of the two chambers, being 
no longer able to obtain a parliamentary ministry. It is difficult, 
however, to accept the theory of an eminent American political 
writer, Mr John W. Burgess,^ that in order to attain to a position 
of stable equilibrium, the French Republic ought to adopt the 
presidential system of the United States. In France this sharp 
division between the two powers has never been observed except 
in those periods when the representative assemblies were power- 
less, under the First and S^ond Empires. It is true that the 
apparent multiplicity of parties and their lack of discipline, 
together with the French procedure of interpellations and the 
orders of the day by which they are concluded, make the forma- 
tion of homogeneous and lasting cabinets difficult ; but sin<^ 
the end of the 19th century there has been great progress in this 
respect. Another difficulty arose in 1896. The Senate, appealing 
to the letter of the constitution and relying on its elective char- 
acter, claimed the right of forcing a ministry to resign by its vote, 
in the same way as the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate was 
victorious in the struggle, and forced the ministry presided over 
by M, Leon Bourgeois to resign ; but the precedent is not 
decisive, for in order to gain its ends the Senate had recourse to 
the means of refusing to sanction the taxes, declining to consider 
the proposals for the su|^lies necessary for the Mad^ascar 
expedition so long as the ministry which it was attacking was 
in existence. The weakest point in the French parliamentary 
organism is perhaps the right of dissolution. It is difficult of 
application, for the reason that the president must obtain the 
preliminary consent of the Senate before exercising it; more- 
over, tliis valuable right Las been discredited by its a|>use by 
Marshal MacMahon in the campion of the i6th of May 1877^ 
on which occasion he exercised his right of dii^olution a^ain^ 
a chamber, the moderate but decidedly republican .majonty in 
which was re-elected by the country. • . 

The legislative reforms carried out under the Thitd Republic 
are very numerous. As to public law, it js only possible to 
Reforme i^ention here those of a really orgSIhic character, 
noaortho chief among which are those which safe^ard and 
Tbira regulate the exercise of the liberties of the individual. 
Ropubiic, ^ modified in 1901, 

established the right of holding meetings. Public meetings, 
wlietber for ordinary or electoral purposes, may be held without 
preliminary authorization ; the law of |88i presented a declwi^ 
tion made by a certain number ‘of citizens enjoying full civil 
and political rights, which is now remitted. The only really 
restrictive provision is that which does not allow them to be 
held m the public highway, but only in an enclosed space. But 
this is made necessary by the customs of France. The law of the 
21st of July 1881 on the press is one of the most liberal in the 
world. By it all offences committed by any kind of publication 
are submitted to a jury ; the punishment for the me#e expression 
of obnoxious opinions is abolished, the only punishment ^i^ 
for slander, libel, defamation, inciting to crime, and in certain 

^ MiHcal ScUnco and ComparaHve ConstUuHonat Ltm (Boston, 
1896), 
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cases the publication of false news. The law of the xst of July 
Z9f I establi^d in France the right of formiz^ associations. 
It recognizes the legality of all associations strictly so caSed, 
the objects of which are not contrary to law or to public order 
or morality. 4 )n condition of a simple declaration to the admini- 
strative authority, it grants them a civil status in a wide sCfise 
of the^term. Religious c©ngregations, on the contrary, which 
arc not authorized by a law, are forbidden by this law. 

This was not a new principle, but the traditional rule roiigioao 
in France both before and after the Revolution, 
except thpX under certain governments authorization 
by decree had sufficed. As a matter of fact the unauthorized 
congregations had been tolerated for«a long time, although on 
various occasions, and especially in 1881, their partial diswlution 
had been proclaimed by decrees. The law of 1901 dissolved 
them all, and made it an offence to belong to such a congregation. 
The members of unauthorized congregations, and later, in 1904, 
even those of the authorized congregations, were disqualified 
from teaching in any kind of establishment. The liberty of 
primary education was confirmed and reorganized by the law 
of the 30th of October 1886, which simply deprived the clergy 
of the privileges granted them by the law of 1850, though the 
latter remains in force with regard to the liberty of secondary 
education. A law passed by t£e National Assembly (July 12, 
1875) established the liberty of higher education. It even went 
beyond this, for it granted to students in P^'i^ate 
facultSs who aspired to state degrees the right of being 
examined before a board composed partly of private and partly 
of state professors. The law of the i8th of March 1880 abolished 
this privilege. Another law, that of the sand of March 1882, 
made primary education obligatory, though allowing parents to 
send their children either to private schools or to those of the 
state ; the law of the i6th of June 1881 established secular 
(Idique) education in the case of the latter. The Third Republic 
also organized secondary education for girls in lyc6es or special 
colleges (colleges de 0 e). Finally, a law of the loth of July 
1896 dealing with higher education and the faculties of the state 
reorganized the universities, which form distinct bodies, enjoying 
a faurly wide autonomy. A law of the 19th of December 1905, 
abrogating that of the x8th Germinal in the year X., which 
had sanctioned the Concordat, proclaimed the separa- s«p«rt- 
tion of the church from the state. It is based on the tiom of 
principle of the secular state (eiat league) which recog- ebt^h 
nizes no form of religion, though respecting the right 
of every citizen to worship according to his beliefs, and it aimed 
at organizing associations of citizens, the object of which was to 
collect the funds and acquire the property necessary for the 
maintenance of worship, under the form of associations cultuelles, 
differing in certain respects from the associations sanctioned 
by the law of the ist of July 1901, but having a wider sa)pe. It 
also handed over to these regularly formed associatbns the pro- 
perty of the ecclesiastical establishments formerly in existence, 
while taking precautions to ensure their proper application, 
and allowed the associations tlic free use of the churches and 
places of worship belonging to the state, the dcpartinents or the 
communes. If no association etdiueUe was founded in a parish, 
the property of the former fabrique should devolve to the com- 
mune. But this law was condemned by the papacy, as contrary 
to the church hierarchy ; and almost nowhere were associations 
cuUueUes formed, except by Protestants and Jews, who complied 
with the law. After many incidents, but no church having been 
closed, a new law of the 2nd January 1907 was cna^d. 
It permits the public exercise of any cult, by mean^Lof ordinary 
associations regulated by the law of l^e xst of Julj^poi, and even 
of public meetings summoned by individuals. Fauii^ all associor* 
tions, cither culiueUes or otiiers, churches, with thteir ornaments 
and fumitum, are left to the d2S|>osition of the faithful ai^ 
ministers, for the purpose of exercising the cult ; and, on certain 
conditions, the l<mg use of them ckn be granted as a free gift to 
ministers of the cult. ^ 

Among the organic laws concerning admmistrative afiairs 
there ase two of primary importance 7 tiiat of ibb lodk if 
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August 1871^ on the conseils gSnirauf, considerably increased 
the powers and independence of these elective bd(^, 
which have become important deliberative assemblies, 
cAw^ their sessions being held in public. The law of 1871 
created a new administrative organ fA* the depart- 
inMs/the commission dSpartmeniale, cjjected by the council- 
generid of the department from among its own memb^ and 
associated with the administration of the prefect. The otner law 
is the municipal law of the 5 th of April 1884, which effected a 
widespread decentralization ; the maires and their adjoints are 
elected by the municipal council. ^ 

The war of 1870-71 necessarily led to a modification of the 
military organization. The law of the 25th of July 1872 estab- 
RHuwMtth principle of compulsory service for all, first in 

the standing, army, the period of service in which was 
fixed at five years, then in the reserve, and finally in 
the territorial army. But the application of this principle 
was by no means absolute, only holding good in time of war. 
'Each annual doss was divided into two parts, by means of draw- 
ing lots, and in time of peace one of these parts had only a year of 
service with the active army. The previous exemptions, based 
either on the position of supporter of the family (as in the case of 
the son of a widow or aged father, 8cc.) or on equivalent services 
rendered to the state (as in the case of young ecclesiastics or 
members of the teaching profession), were preserved, but only 
held good for service in the active army in times of peace. 
Finally, the system of conditional engagement for a year aUowed 
young men, for the purposes of study or apprenticeship to their 
profession, only to serve a year with the active army in time of 
peace. By this means it was sought to combine the advantages of 
an army of veterans with those of a numerous and truly national 
army. But the conditional volunteering (volontaricU conditionnel) 
for a year was open to too great a number of people, and so 
brought the system into discredit. As those who profited by 
it had to be clothed and maintained at their own expense, and 
the sum which they had to furnish for this purpose was generaliy 
fixed at 1500 francs, it came to be considered the privilege of 
those who could pay this sum. A new law of the 15th of July 1889 
lessened the difference between the two terms which it attempted 
to reconcile. It reduced the term of service in the active army 
to three years, and the exemptions, which were still preserved, 
merely reduced the period to a year in times of peace. The same 
reduction was also granted to those who were really pursuing 
important scientific, technical or professional studies ; the system 
was so strict on this point that the number of those who profited 
by those exemptions did not amount to 2000 in a year. This was 
a compromise between two opposing principles ; the democratic 
principle of equality, being the stronger, was bound to triumph. 
The law of the 21st of March 1905 reduced the term of service 
^n the active army to two years, but made it equal for all, admit- 

1 10 exemption, but only certain facilities as to the age at 
had to be accomplished. 

83 the judicial personnel was reorganized and reduced 
er. With the exception of a few modifications the main 
lines of judicial organization remained the same. 
In 1879 the conseil d’etat was also reorganized. The 
whole fabric of administrative jurisdiction was carefully 
organized, and almost entirely separated from the 
dministration. 

ystem of taxation has remained essentially unaltered; 
notice, however, the laws of 1897, 1898 and 1900, which 
d or lessened the duties on so called hygienic drinks 
;er, cider), and the financial law of 1901, which rearranged 
rcased the t ansfer fees, and established a system of 
ive taxation in the case of succession dues, 
labour 'laws, which generally partook of the nature 
public and of private law, are a sign of our times. Under 
Idle Third Republic they have been numerous, the 
most notable being : the law of the aist of March 
1884 on professional ^dicates, which introduced 
the liberty of association in matters of this kind 
t became part cA the common law (see Trade Unions) ; 


the law of the 9th of April 1898 on riie liability for accidents 
incurred during work, and those which have completed it; 
that of the 22nd of December 1892 on conciliatiem and arbitration 
in the case of collective disputes between employers and workmen; 
that of the 29th of June 1893 on the hygiene and safeguarding 
of workers in industrial establishments, and the laws which 
regulate the work of children and women in factories ; finally, 
that of the 15th of July 1893 on free medical attendance (see 
Labour Legislation). 

As to criminal law, there have been more than fifty enactments, 
mostly involving important modifications, due to more scientific 
ideas of punishment, so that we may say that it has 
been almost entirely recast since the establishment ™ 
of the Third Republic. The separate system applied in 
cases of preventive detention and imprisonment for short 
periods ; liberation before the expiry of the term of sentence, 
subject to the condition that no fresh offence shall be committed 
within a given time ; transportation to the colonies of habitual 
offenders ; the remission of the penalty in the case of first 
offenders, and the lapsing of the penalty when a certain time 
has gone by without a fresh condemnation ; greater facilities 
for the rehabilitation of condemned persons, which now became 
simply a matter for the courts, and occurred as a matter of 
course at the end of a certain time ; such were the chief results 
of this legislation. Finally, the law of the 8th pf December 1897 
completely altered the form of the preliminary examination 
before the juge dUnstruciionf which had been the weakest point 
in the French criminal procedure, though it was still held in 
private ; the new law made this examination really a hearing 
of both sides, and made the appearance of counsel for the defence 
practically compulsory. 

As to private law, both civil and commercial, we could 
enumerate between 1871 and 1906 more than a hundred laws 
which have modified it, sometimes profoundly, and have for 
the most part done very useful work without attracting much 
attention. They are generally examined and drawn up by 
commissions of competent men, and pass both chambers almost 
without di.scussion. There have, however, been a few which 
aroused public interest and 'even deep feeling. Firstly, there 
was the law of the 27th of July 1884, and those which completed 
it ; this law re-established divorce, which had been abolished 
since 1816, but only permitted it for certain definite causes 
determined by law. On the other hand, the law of the 6th of 
February 1893 increased the liberty and independence of a 
woman who was simply judicially separated, in order to 
encourage separation, as opposed to divorce, when the conditions 
allowed it. The law of the 25th of March 1896 on the succession 
of illegitimate children, who were recognized by the parents', 
treated them not in the same way os legitimate children, but 
gave them the title of heirs in the succession of their father and 
mother, together with much greater rights than they had 
possessed under the Code Civil The law of the 24th of July 1899, 
on the protection of children who are ill-treated or morally 
neglected, also modified some of the provisions of the kw 
as applied to the family, with a view to greater justice and 
humanity. Finally, on the occasion of the centenary of the 
Code Civil (sec Code NapolAon), a commission, composed 
of members of the chambers, magistrates, professors of law, 
lawyers, political writers, and even novelists and dramatic 
authors, was given the task of revising the whole structoe of 
the code. 

See generally Adh^mar Esmein, Cours iUmentaire d'histoire du 
droit franfais (6th ed., 1906) ; J. Brissand, Cours d*kistoif$ gMrale 
du droit francais public et privi (1904) ; Ernest Glasaon, Histoirs du 
droit et des insHttUions cn France (1887-1904) ; Paul Viollet, Histoir$ 
des institutions fplitiques et administratives de la France (3rd ed., 
1903) ; Fustel ae Coulanges, Histoire des institutions politiques de 
Vancienne France ; Jacques ihach, Les Origines de I'ancienne FrantM 
(1875-1889) : Aohille lAichaire, Histoire des institutions monofckieuee 
de la, prance sous les premiers CapiHens (and ed., 1900) ; Hippolyte 
Xaihib, Les Origines de la France contemporaine (1878-1 894) ; AdMnifl^ 
Esmein, Etiments de droit constitutionnel franfais et compare (4th ed., 
19^ ; L66n Duguit et Henry Monnier, Les ConstituHons et les pririoi* 
pales lois politit/ues de h France depms i^ 8 g (1898). (J. R £4 ^ 
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FRANCESCHI^FMNCESCHINI 


. .nUUCBSCHI, JJUil BAPTISTS, fBA|^OK>(^i 766 -i£ii 3 )>J^pei;Qli 
geneial, was bom at Bastia on ^ of Ikcexnl^t And 
entered the French service in 1793. Jc^itook p^t in the opera* 
tionaki Corsica in the following year^^and receiy^ a wound at 
the^siego of San Fiorenzo. After this he left >the island and was 
appointed a field ofEcer in the French Army ot Italy, with which 
he served from 1795 to 17^. He served as a general ofEoer in 
the campaign of Mave^go, in the Naples caimpaign of 1805-1S06, 
and in the Peninsular War from 1807 to 1809. He was created 
a baron by Napoleon. He commanded a Neapolitan brigade 
in the Russian War of and after the retreat frem Moscow 
took refuge, with the remnant of his com^nd, in Danzig, 
where in the course of the siege of 1813 he*died on the 19th of 
March. 

Two other generals of brigade in Napoleon’s wars bore the 
name of Franceschi, and die three have often been mistaken for 
each other. The first was born at Lyons, Jean Baptiste Marie 
Franceschi - Delonnk (1767-1810), who served throi^hout 
the Revolutionary campaign on the Rhine, took part in the 
campaign of Zurich in 1799, and distinguished himself very 
greatiy by his escape from, and subsequent return to, Genoa, 
when in 1800 Mass^na was closely besieged in that city. He 
became a cavalry colonel in 1803, was promoted general of 
brigade on the field of Austerlitz, .and served in southern Italy 
and in Spain on ,the staff of King Joseph Bonaparte. During 
the Peninsular War he won gneat distinction as a cavalry general, 
and in iSio Napoleon made him a baron* At this time he was a 
prisoner in the hands of the Spaniards, iato wl^e hands he 1 ^ 
fallen while bearjng important despatches luring the caippa^n 
of Talavera. He was harshly treated by . his captors, and died 
at Carthagena on the 23rd of October 1810^ The second was 
FkAN^ois Franceschi-Losio (t77o^x8rio), bom at Milan, who 
entered the French Revolutionaxy army in •i.795« He served 
through the Italian campon of 1796*^7, and subsequently, 
like Franceschi-Delonne, with Mass^na at Ziiricii and Genoa, 
and at the headquarters of King Joseph in Italy and Sp^n. 
He was killed in a duel by the Neapolitan colonel Filangieri 
in 1810. 

FRANCESCHI, PIERO (or Pibtro) OE’ {c. 1416-149^), 
Italian painter of the Umbrian school. .This master is genersdly 
named Piero della Francesca (Peter, son of (Frances), the tradition 
being that his father, a woollen-draper .named Benedetto, had 
died before his birth. This is not correct, for the mother’s 
name was Romana, and the father continued living du^ 
many years of Piero’s career. The painter is also named Piero 
Borghese, from his birthplace, Borgo ^an Sepolcro, in Umbria. 
The true family name was, as above stated, Franceschi, and 
the family still exists under the name of MartinirFraiKeSchi. 

Piero first received a scientific education, and became an 
adept in mathematics and geometry. This early bent of mind 
and course of study influenced to a large extent .his development 
as a painter. He had more science than either Paolo Uccello 
>or Mantegna, both of them his oontempocaries^ , the former 
older and the latter youx^er. Skilful in, linear perspective, 
he fixed rectai^ular planes in perfect order and measured them, 
and thus got his figures in true proportional height ^ He preceded 
and excelled Domenico Ghirlandajo in projecUlsg shadows, 
and rendered with considerable truth atmosf^re, the harmony 
of clours, and the relief of objects. HotWae naturally tlierefore 
excellent in architeotural painting, and, ^ point of technique, 
he advanced the practice of oil-colouring in Italy. 

The earliest trace that we find pf Piero a? a; painter is in 1439, 
when he was an apprentice of Domenico Veneziano, and assisted 
him in painting the chapel of S. Egidto, «in >S. Maria Novella of 
Florence. Towards 1450 he is said to fiaJve been with the smc 
aartist in I-oreto ; nothing of his, howev^?;,. ^ nbw be identified 
in that locality. In 1451 he was bjr himseli, jpainting in Rimini, 
where a fresco still remains. Prior ' to 'thisf he had executed 
some extensive frescoes in the Vatican ; but these were destroyed 
when Rapjiacl undertook on the sttme the *^LiberTOon 
of St Peter * and other paintings. .^ iVWi .extensiv^^ extant 
aeriCi of frescoes is b the dbotr d B. Franteico in Arezzo,*-'th6 


^^Histc^ af:.^/Cko8s,’’ with legendary subjects of 

th(^ death pd burial of* Adam, md going on to the entry of 
Heraclius into Jerusalem nto the overthrow of Choinmi, 
This series is, in relation to its period, remarkable for enect, 
movement, a^id mastery of the nude. The subj ect of the ^ Vision 
of Constantine ” is particularly vigorous in chiaroscuro ; •vsd a 
preparatory design of the same composition was so highly ^ective 
that housed to be ascribed to Giorgione, and might even.(accor(l- 
ing to one authority) have passed for the handiwork of Correggio 
or of Rembrandt. A noted fresco in Boigo San Sepokjy^t ^ 

Resurrection,” may be later than this series,; it is preserved 
in the Paiiazzo dc’ Conservatori. An important painting of the 

Flagellation of Christ,” in tlve cathedral of Urlnno, is later 
still, probably towards 1470. Piero appears to have been much 
in his native town of Borgo San Sepolcro from about 1443, And 
more especially after 1454, when he finished the series in Arezzo^ 
He grew rich there, and there he died, and in October 1492 was 
buried. 

Twoifitatoments made by Vasari regarding “ Piero della Francesca” 
are open to much controversy. He says that Piero became blind 
at thjL* age of sixty, which cannot be true, as he continued paint- 
ing some years later ; but scepticism need perhaps hardly go to tho 
extent of Inferring that he was never blind at all. Vasari also says 
that Fra Luca Pacioli, a disciple of Piero in scientific matters, 
defrauded his memory by appropriating his researolDes without 
acknowledgment. Tliis is hard upon the friar, who constantly 
shows a great reverence for liis master in the science^?. One of 
•Pacioli’s books was published in 1509, and speaks of Piero as still 
living. Hence it has been propounded that Piero lived to the 
patriarchal age of ninety-four or upwards ; but, as it is now stated 
that he was b^ied in 1492, we must infer that there is some mistake 
in relation to Pacioli 's remark — perhaps the date of writing was 
several years earlier than that of publication. Piero was known 
to have left a manuscript of his own on perspectiv’^ ; this remained 
uodtisoovered for a iong time, but eventually was found by £. Harzen 
in the An^rosian library of Milan, ascribed to some supposititious 
" Pietro, Httorc di Bruges.” The treati.se shows a knowledge of 
perspective aS dependent on the point of distance. 

In the National Gallery, London, are three paintings attributed 
to Piero de' Franoeschi. Another work, a profile of Isotta da Rimini, 
may safely bo rejected. The ” Baptism of Christ,” which used to bo 
the altar-fpiece of the Priory of the Baptist in Bk)rgo San Sepolcro, 
is an important example ; and still more so the “ Nativity,” with the 
Virgin kneeling, ana five angels singing to musical instruments. 
This is a very interesting and characteristic specimen, and has 
indeed been praised somewhat beyond its deservings on aesthetic 
grounds. 

Piero’s earlier style was enercctic but unrefined, and to the last 
he lacked selectness of form and feature. The types of his visages 
are peculiar, and tho costumes (as especially in the Arezzo senes) 
singular. He used to work assiduously from clay models swathed 
in real drapery. Luca. Signorelli was his pupil, and probably to 
some extent Perugino ; and his own influence, furthered by that of 
SignorclH, was potent over all Italy. Belonging as he does to tho 
Umbrian school, he united with that style something of the Sienese 
and more of tlie Florenimo mode. 

Besides Vasari and Crowe & CavalcascUc, the work by W. GU 
Waters, Ptero della Francesca (1899) should be consultetT. 

’ (W.M.R.) 

FRANGESCHINJ, BALDASSARE (161 1-1689), Italian painter 
of the Tuscan school, named, from Volterra the place of his 
birth, II Volterrano, or (to istinguish him from Ricciarelli) 
11 Volterrano Giuniore, was the son of a .sculptor in alabaster. 
At a veiy early age he learned from Cosimo Daddi some of the 
elements of art, And he started as an assistant to his father. 
This employment being evidently below the level pf his talents, 
the marquises Inghirami . placed him, at the age of sixteen, under 
the Florentine painter Matteo Rqss^. In the ensuaig year .ha 
ha 4 advanced sufficiently to execute in Volterra some &esc(^, 
skilful in foreshortening, followed by other, frescoes for jEhe 
Medici^family in the Valle della Petraia. Ip 4$52,.tlie matekesq 
Filippo Niccolini, being minded to employFra^ftchini upon the 
frescoes for the cupola and back-wall of his cnapel in S. Croce, 
Florence, despatched him to various ports of , Ital)fc .t9 pe^^t 
his styles The painter, in a tour whuh las^d some months, 
took more espeosdly to the qualities .distingtive ^pf, the s ohyl» 
of Parma and Bologn^i, and in a measure to. thos^ of 
da Cortona, whose acquaintanpe he made in Roix^er He theft 
undertook the paintiogs commissioned, hy, 
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tattstltilt6 Ifls liibst tiot^d' the design beln^ godd, 

luid the method ihastdriy, Francesdhiut rkriks higher In fiisco 
thtei in oil painting. His \votlfS in the latter mode were' not 
tndrequcntly left unfinished, although humorous specimens 
r^ain, the cabinet pictures being marked by mtJlh sprightKness 
oHIivention. Among his best oil paintings of large scale is the 

St John the Evangelist ” in the chd^ch of S. 'Giiara at Volteiti. 
One of his latest works was the fresco of the cupola of the Annuh- 
2iata, Florence, which occupied him for two years towards 
iSSf, a production of much labour and energy. Franceschini 
died of apoplexy at Vclterra on the 6th of January ifiSg, He is 
reckoned among those painters of the decline of art to whom the 
general name of “ machfhist '* is applied. 

He Is not to be confounded with another Franceschini of 
same class, and of rather later date, also Of no small eminence 
in his time— the Cavaliere Marcantonio Franceschini (r648- 
1729), who was a Bolognese. 

FRAUCttE-COWTi, a province of France from 1674 to the 
Revolution. It was bounded on the E. by Switzerland, on the 
S. by Bresse and Bugey, on the N. by Lorraine, and on the W. 
by the duchy of Burgundy and by Bassigny , embracing to the E. 
of the Jura the vauey of the »^8nc and most of that oi the 
Doubs. Under the Romans it corresponded to Mascima Sequa- 
norum, and after having formed part of the kingdom Of Burgundy 
was in the eatly part of the middle ages split up into the four 
countships of Portois, Varais, Amorts and Escuens. In the 
loth century these four countships were united to form a whole, 
which came to be called the countship of Burgundy, and belonged 
at that time to the family of the counts of Mkcon. 

The limits of the countship were definitely settled under 
Otto William, son of Albert or Adalbert, king of Italy (tioay), 
who on the death of his father-in-law, Henry (1002), tried to 
seize the duchy of Burgundy, but without success. The countship, 
which formed a fief dependent on the kingdom of Burgundy, 
passed to Renaiid I., the second son of Otto William. When 
the kingdom of Burgundy was joined to the Germanic empire, 
he refused to pay homage to the emperor Henry III., whose 
suzerainty over him never existed except in theory. William 
I., surnamed the Great or Headstrong (1059-1087), still further 
added to the power of his house by marrying Etiennette, heiress 
of the count of Vienne, and by acquiring from his cousin Guy, 
when the latter became a monk at Cluny , the countship of Kacon. 
One of his sons, Guy, became pope, imdef the .name of Calixtus 
IL His grandson, Renaud III. (1097-1148), in his turn refused 
to pay homage to the emperot Lothair, who retaliated by con- 
fiscating his dominions and gi^'ing them to Conrad of Zahringen. 
Renaud, however, succeeded in maintaining until his death his 
possession of the countships of Burgundy, Vienne and Macon. 
He left as sole heiress a daughter, Beatrix, whom his brother 
William IIL imprisoned, in order to make an attempt bn her 
inheritance j she was set free, however, by the emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, who married her in 1156. 

On the dealtli of Beatrix (1185) the ebuntship of Burgundy 
passed to Otto 1 . (1^90-1200), the youngest but one of her sons, 
who had to dispute its possession with Stephen, count of Auxonne, 
the grandson of Wflliam HI. Beatrix, the, daughter and heiress 
of Otto I. (1200-1231), married Otto, duke of Meran (ti234), 
under whose government the inhabitents of Besan9Qn, which 
had been since the time of frederidc Barbarossa an imperial 
city, formed themselves definitely into a commune, Alix, 
daughter of Beatrix and of Otto bf Merkn, and heiress to the 
Countship of Burgundy, mafTied Hugh of Chalpn, son of John 
the Ancient pt the Wise (d, ^24!$), arid a descendant of William 
III. and consequently of wmiarn the ’Headstrong, thns bringing 
the CouAtsh^ fi>a9k into .the iainily 6f its former lords. His 
son Otto ly. (1270-1303) engaged In war ogamSt the bishop 
of Bitse^l'and the .German king Rudolph I., Whp supported the 
latter, entered Frendie - Cortit^ and besieged ’ficknpori^ but 
yrfthout success 1[12'89). Otto, in fdtfilmeiit, of the treaties of 
Brv^hne^ Vincennes (1291-1295) gave Jeanne, his daughter 
hy of Artois, in marri^e to Philip, count Poitiers, 

son orPhnip the Fkfr. The* latter tbbk over the administration 


bf the ebuntship in spHe of strong obpdsftfdn from the nobles 
of the tbuntry, but their leader, Joim bf Chalon-Arlay, was 
Cbmpdied to make his submission. Another of' Otto’s daughters 
married Charles IV., the Handsonie, and both princesses, 
together with their sister-in-law Margaret of Burgundy, were 
Concerned in the celebrated tridi of the Tour de Nesle. Jeanne, 
however, continued to govern her countship when Philip her 
husband became king of France (Philip V., “ the Long '’). 
Teantte, their daughter and heiress, married Odo IV., duke of 
Burgundy (1330-1347), and her sister Margaret became the 
wife df Louis IL, count of Flanders. The countship returned 
to Margaret at the death of Odo IV., who was succeeded in his 
diichy by his grandson Philip of Rouvre. 

The marriage of Philip the Bold with Margaret, dau^ter of 
Louis of Male, caused Franche-Comt^ to pass to the princes of 
the ducal house of Burgundy, who kept it up till the death of 
Charies the Bold ( 1477). his death Louis XI. laid claim to the 
government of the countship as well as of the duchy, as trustee 
for the property of the princess Maiy-, who was closely related 
to him and destined to marry the dauphin (later Charles VIIL). 
French garrisons occupied the principal towns, and the lord of 
Craon was appointed governor of the country. In consequence 
bf his severity there was a general rising, and at the same time 
Mary married Maximilian, archduke of Austria, to whom her 
father had formerly betrothed her (Aug. 147 7^. The French were 
expelled from the fortified towns and Craon beaten by the people 
of Dole. Charles of Amboisc, who took his place, reconquered 
the province, and even Besan^on submitted to the authority 
of the king of France, who promised to respect its privileges. 

On the death of Louis XL (1483), the estates of Franche-Comtd 
recognized as sovereign his son Charles, who was betrothed to 
the little Margaret of Burgundy, daughter of Maximilian and 
Maiy (d. 1482), but when Charles VIII. refused Margaret’s 
hand in order to marry Anne of Brittany there was a fresh rising, 
and the French were again driven out. The treaty of Senas 
(23rd May 148,^) put an end to the struggle : Charles abwidoned 
all his pretensions, and Maximilian was thus left in possession 
of Franche-Comte, the sovereignty of which he handed on to 
his son Philip, and ultimately to the crown of Spain. He had, 
however, constituted his daughter Margaret sovereign-governess 
of Franche-Comte for life, and under the administration of this 
princess (who died in 1530), as under the rule of Charles V., the 
country enjoyed comparative independence, paying a *^don 
graiuit ” of 200,000 liyres every three years, and being actually 
governed by the parliament of Dole, and by governors chosen 
from the nobility of the country. It was Franche-Comt^ which 
furnished Philip II. of Spain with one of his best counsellors. 
Cardinal Perrenot de Granvella. 

In the 1 6th century the country was disturbed by the preaching 
df Protestant doctrines, which gained adherents cspecisilly in the 
district of Montb 6 fiar 4 , and later by the wars between France 
and Spain. In 1595 the armies of Henry IV. levied contr 3 >utipns 
on Besan9on and other towns ; but the people of Franefie-Corntd 
succeeded in obtaining specW terms of neutrality in order - to 
shelter themselves from injury from either of the parties fn the 
war, and etiioyed a period of calm under the government of the 
infanta Isabella Clara Eugdnie and the archduke Albert ,(1599- 
1621). But the countty suffered greatly from the ravages pf the 
Thirty Years’ War. from the presence of the army of the Cpnd&, 
which besieged Dole, from the devastation of the troops bl UejUbs, 
and later of those of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. The peaep of 
'Westphalia (1648) confirmed Spain in the possession of Firancbe- 
Gomtd. In 1668 the French again entered it, and the conquest, 
of which the foundations had been laid by we intrigues of tfio 
abbot of Watte vllle and the French party constituted "^y himj, 
was easily accomplished by Cond^ apd Luxemburg, Louis 
directii^ the army m Franebe-Comt^ for some time in ,peipqh4 
None the less, the country was restored to Spain at . ^e peace 
of Aix-lai-Chapelle (ifi68), but in 1674 Louis headed another 
expedition there. Besan9on capitulated after a siege of twen^* 
seven days, and Dole and Salins also fell into theoAnds of 
invaders. 
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In 1678 th« trea^ of Nijrowegen gave Franche-Comt 4 to 
France (tfie principality of Montb^liard rez][ialning in the p^ses- 
sion of the house of Wurttemberg, which had acquired it by 
marriage), and it was in celebration of this conquest that the 
Arc de Triomphe of the Fortes Saint Denis and Saint-Martin 
at “iParis was erected. Franche-Comt^ became a military govern- 
ment (gouvernemeni). The estates ceased to meet, and the old 

don gratuit ” was replaced by a tax which became increasingly 
heavy. Louis made Besan9on, which Vauban fortified, into 5 ie 
capital of the province, and transferred to it the parliament 
and the university, the seat pf which had hitherto been Dole. 
For purposes of administration, the county was divided among 
the four great bailliages of Besan^on, Dole, Amont (chief town 
Vesoul) and Aval (chief town Salins). At the Revolution were 
formed from it the departments of Jura, Doubs and Haute- 
Saone. 

See Dunod, JIisioif 6 des Seqmnois ; Hist, du comU dt Bourgogne 
(Dijon, 1735-“! 740); E. Clerc,£55a* sur I'hisioite de la Franche-ComU 
(and ed., Besan^on, 1870). (R. Po.) 

FRANCHISE (from 0 . Fr. franchise^ freedom, franc, free), 
in Ei^lish law, a royal privilege or branch of the crown’s pre- 
rogative subsisting in the hands of a subject. A franchise is an 
incorporeal hereditament, and arises cither from royal grants or 
from prescription which presupposes a grant. Such franchises are 
bodies corporate, the right to hold a fair, market, iffry, free 
fishery, &c. The term is also applied to the right of voting at 
elections and the qualifications upon which that right is based 
(see Registration ; Representation j Vote). In the United 
States the term is especially applied to the right or powers 
of partial appropriation of public property by exclusive use, 
or to a privilege of a public nature conferred on a corporation 
created for the purpose. 

FRANCIA (r. 1450-1517), a Bolognese painter, whose real 
name was Francesco Raibohni, his father being Marco di Giacomo 
Raibolini, a carpenter, descended from an old and creditable 
family, was born at Bologna about 1450. He was apprenticed 
to a goldsmith currently named Francia, and from him probably 
he got the nickname whereby he is generally known ; he more- 
over studied design under Marco Zoppo. The youth was thus 
originally a goldsmith, and also an engraver of dies and niellos, 
and in these arts he became extremely eminent. He was particu- 
larly famed for his dies for medals ; he rose to be mint-master ' 
at Bologna, and retained that office till the end of his life. A 
famous medal of Pope Julius II. as liberator of Bologna is 
ascribed to his hand, but not with certainty. As a type-founder 
he made for Aldus ManutiUs the fipt italic type. 

At a mature age — having first, it appears, become acquainted 
with Mantegna — he turned his attention to painting*. His 
earliest known picture is dated 1494 (not 1490, as ordinarily 
stated). It shows $0 much mastery that oj^e is compelled to 
believe that Raibolini must before then have practised painting 
for some few years. This work is now in the Bolpgna gdlery, — 
the ** Virgin enthroned, with Augustine and fiv^ othef saints.” 
It is an oil picture, and was originally paints for the church 
of S. Maria della Miser icordia, at the desire of the Bentivoglio 
family, the rulers of Bologna. The same patrons employed him 
upon frescoes in their own palace ; one of " Juditft and Holo- 
phemes ” is especially noted, its style recalling that of Mantegna. 
France probably studied likewise the works of Perugino ; and 
he became a friend and ardent admirer Of Rappel, to whom he 
addressed an enthusiastic sonnet. Raphael cordially responded to 
the Bolognese master’s admiration, and said, in a letter dated in 
1508, that few painters or none had produced Madonnas more 
beautiful, more devout, or better portrayed than those of Francia. 
If we may trust Vasari — but it is difficult to suppose that he 
was entirely correct — the exceeding value which Francia set on 
Raphael’s art brought him to his grave. Raphael had consigned 
to Francia his famous picture of St Cecilia,” destined for the : 
church of S. Giovanni in Minte, Bologna ; and Fraflcia,^ on 
inspectizfff it, tobl^Vo m\ich to heart his own inferiority, at the 
advanjed age of about sixty-six, to the youthful Umbrian, that i 
he sidenid and shortly expired on the 6th of January 1517. 


A contemporary record, after attesung his preeminence as a 
gojdsmith, jeweller and p&inter, states mat he was most hand- 
some in person and highly eloquent.” 

Distanced though he may have been by Raphael, .Francia 
is rightly regatded as the greatest painter of the earlier Bolognese 
school, and hardly to be surpassed as representing th(jr 4 lrt 
termed^ “ antico-moderho/’ or of the ” quattrocento.” It has 
been well observed that his style is a medium between that of 
Perugino and that of Giovanni Bellini ; he has somewhat more 
of spontaneous naturalism than the former, and of abitract 
dignity in feature and form tlian the latter. The magnificent 
portrait ifi the LomTe of a young man in black, of brooding 
thoughtfulness and saddened profundity of mood, would alone 
suffice to place Francia among the very great masters, if it could 
with confidence be attributed to his hand, but in all probability 
its real author was Franciabigio ; it had erewhile passed under 
the name of Raphael, of Giorgione, or of Sebastian del Piombo. 
The National Gallery, London, contains two remarkably fine 
specimens of Francia, once combined together as principal 
picture and lunette, — the “ Virgin ” and Child and St Anna ” 
enthroned, surrounded by saints, and (in the lunette) the “Pieta,” 
or lamentation of angels over the dead Saviour. They come 
from the Buonvisi chapel in the church of S. Frediano, Lucca, 
and were among the master’s latest paintings. Other leading 
works are — in Munich, the “ Virgin ” sinking on her knees in 
adoration of the Divine Infant, who is lying m a garden within 
a rose trellis ; in the Borghese gallery, Rome, a Peter Martyr ; 
in Bologna, the frescoes in the church of St Cecilia, illustrating 
the life of the saint, all of them from the design of Raibolini, 
but not all executed by himself. His landscape backgrounds 
are of uncommon excellence. Francia had more than 200 
scholars. Marcantonio Raimondi, the famous engraver, is 
the most renowned of them ; next to him Amico Aspertini, and 
Francia’s own son Giacomo, and his cousin Julio. Lorenzo 
Costa was much associated with Francia in pictorial work. 

Among the authorities as to the life and work of Francia may ^be 
mentioned J. A. Calvi, Memorie della vitadi Francesco Raibolini (1812), 
and especially G. C. Williamson, Francia (1900). (W. M. R.) 

FRANCIA, JOS£ CASPAR RODRIGUEZ (c. 1757-1840), 
dictator of Paraguay, was born probably about 1757. According 
to one account he was of French descent ; but the truth seems 
to be that his father, Garcia Rodriguez Francia, was a native 
of S. Paulo in Brazil, and came to Paraguay to take charge of 
a plantation of black tobacco for the government. He studied 
th;;ology at the college of Cordova de Tucuman, and is said to 
have been for some time a professor in that faculty ; but he 
afterwards turned his attention to the law, and practised in 
Asuncion. Having attained a high reputation at once for 
ability and integrity, he was selected for various important 
offices. On the declaration of Paraguayan independence in 
z8ii, he was appointed secretary to the national junta, and 
exercised an influence on affairs greatly, out of proportion to 
his nominal position. When the congress or junta of 1813 
changed the constitution and established a duumvirate, Dr 
Francia and the Gaucho general Yegros were elected to the 
office. In 1814 he secured his pwn election as dictator for three 
years, and at the end of that period he obtained the dictatorship 
for life. In the accounts which have been pliblished of his ad- 
ministtation we find a strange mixture of capacity and caprice, 
of far-sighted wisdom and reckless mfatuation, strenuous 
endeavours after a high ideal and flagrant violations of the 
simplest principles of justice. He put a stop to the foreign 
commerce of the country, but carefully fostered its* internal 
industries; was disposed to be hospitable to sUangers froip 
other lands, and kept them prisoners for ywrs/ uveri a life of 
republican simplicity, and punished with Dionysian severity 
the slightest want of respect As time went on he afppears to 
have ^own more arbitrary and despotic. Deeply imbued with 
the principles of the French Revolution, he was^a stem antagoni^ 
of the church. He abolished the Inquisition, suppfe^o the 
college of theology, did away with the* titles, and, inflicted 
endlei^s indignities on the ptiests. He disCoumKed .marriage 
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both by precept o^d example^ and left behind him several 
illegitimate children. For the extra\^ances of his later years 
the plea of insanity has been put forward. On the aotff of 
September 1S40 hej^as seized with a fit and died. 

The first and fullest account of Dr Francia was gi#en to the world 
by^wo Swiss surgeons, Rengger and Longchamp, whom he had 
detained from 1819 to 1825 — Essai hifitc^igue sur la rivolution de 
Paraguay et la gouvernement dictatorial du docteur Franck (Paris, 
1827). ^eir work was almost immediately translated into English 
under the title of The Reign of Doctor Joseph G. R. De Francia 
in dF^raguay (1827). About cloven years after there appeared at 
London Letters on Paraguay ^ by J. P. and W. P. Robertson, two 
young Scotsmen whose hopes of commercial success had feeen rudely 
destroyed by the dictators interference. The account which they 
gave of his character and povemment was of the most unfavourable 
description, and they rehearsed and emphasized their accusations in 
Francia’ s Reign of Terror (1839) and Letters on South America (3 vols., 
1843). From the very pages of his detractors Thomas Carlyle 
succeeded in extracting materials for n brilliant defence of the dic- 
tator “ as a man or sovereign of iron energy and industry, of great 
and severe labour." It appeared in tlie Foreign Quarterly Review 
for 1843, i® reprinted in his Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Sir Richard F. Burton gives a graphic sketch of Francia’s life and a 
favourable notice of his character in his Letters from the Battlefields 
of Paraguay (1870), while C. A. Washburn takes up a hostile position 
in his History of Paraguay (1871). 

FRANGIABIGIO (1482-1525), Florentine painter. The name 
of this artist is generally given as Mercantonio Franciabigio j 
it appears, however, that his only real ascertained name was 
Francesco di Cristofano ; and that he was currently termed 
Francia Bigio, the two appellatives being distinct. He was 
born in Florence, and studied under Albcrtinclli for some months. 
In 1505 he formed the acquaintance of Andrea del Sarto ; and 
after a while the two painters set up a shop in common in the 
Piazza del Grano. Franciabigio paid much attention to anatomy 
and perspective, and to the proportions of his figures, though 
those arc often too squat and puffy in form. He had a large 
stock of artistic knowledge, and was at first noted for diligence. 
As years went on, and he received frequent commissions for 
all sorts of public painting for festive occasions, his diligence 
merged in something which may rather be called workmanly 
offhandedness. He was particularly proficient in fresco, and 
Vasari even says that he surpassed all his contemporaries in this 
method — a judgment which modern connoisseurship does not 
accept. In the court of the Servites (or cloister of the Annunziata) 
in Florence he painted in 1513 the Marriage of the Virgin,” 
as a portion of a series wherein Andrea del Sarto was chiefly 
concerned. The friars having uncovered this work before it 
was quite fini.shed, Franciabigio was so incensed that, seizing 
a mason’s hammer, he struclc at the head of the Virgin, and some 
other heads ; and the fresco, which would otherwise be his 
masterpiece in that method, remains thus mutilated. At the 
Scalzo, in another series of frescoes on which Andrea was likewise 
employed, he executed in 1518-1519 the “Departure of John 
the Baptist for the Desert,” and the “ Meeting of the Baptist 
with Jesus ” ; and, at the Medici palace at Poggio a Caiano, 
in 1521, the “ Triumph of Cicero.” Various works which have 
been ascribed to Raphael are now known or reasonably deemed 
to be by Franciabigio. Such are the “ Madonna del Pozzo,” 
in the'Uffizi Gallery; the half figure of a “Young Man,” in 
the Louvre (see also Francia); and the famous picture in 
the Fuller-Maitland collection, a “ Young Man with a Letter.” 
These two works show a close analogy in style to another in the 
Pitti gallery, avowedly by Franciabigio, a “ Youth at a Window,” 
and to some others wliich bear this painter’s recognized monogram. 

series of portraits, taken collectively, places beyond dispute 
the eminent and idiosyncratic genius of the master. Two other 
works of his, of some celebrity, are the “ Calumny of Apelles,” 
in the Pitti, ^nd the “Bath of Bathsheba ” (painted in 1523), 
in the Dr^den galler}^ 

FRANOlS (Lat. Franctsetts, Ital. Francesco, Span. Francisco, 
Fr. Francois, Ger. Franz), a masculine proper name meaning 
“ Frenchmaru” ASs a Christian name it ori^ated with St 
J^tancis of Assisi, whose baptismal name was Giovanni, but who 
was called Francesco by his father on returning from a journey 


in France. The saint’s fame made the name exceedingly popular 
from his day onwards. 

FRANCIS I. (1708-1765), Roman emperor and grand duke oi 
Tuscany, second son of Leopold Joseph, duke of Lottainc, and 
his wife Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of Philip, duke of Orleans, 
wp born on the 8th of December 1708. He was connected 
with the Habsburgs through his grandmother Eleanore, daughter 
of the emperor Ferdinand IIL, and wife of Charles Leopold of 
Lorraine. The emperor Charles VI. favoured the family, who, 
besides being his cousins, had served the house of Austria with 
distinction. He had designed to marry his daughter Maria 
Theresa to Qement, the elder brother of Francis. On the death 
of Clement he adopted the younger brother as her husband. 
Prancis was brought up at Vienna with Maria Theresa on the 
understanding that they were to be married, and a real affection 
arose between them. At the age of fifteen, when he was brought 
to Vienna, he was established in the Silesian duchy of Teschen, 
which had been mediatized and granted to his father by the 
emperor in 1722. He succeeded his father as duke of Lorraine 
in 1729, but the emperor, at the end of the Polish War of Succes- 
sion, desiring to compensate his candidate Stanislaus Leszczynski 
for the loss of his crown in 1735, persuaded Francis to exchange 
Lorraine for the reversion of the grand duchy of Tuscany. On 
the 1 2th of February 1736 he was married to Maria Theresa, 
and they went for a short time to Florence, when he succeeded 
to the grand duchy in 1737 on the death of* John Gaston, the 
last of the ruling house of Medici. His wife secured his election 
to the Empire on the 13th of September 1745, in succession to 
Charles VII., and she made him co-regent of her hereditary 
dominions. Francis was well content to leave the reality of 
power to his able wife. He had a natural fund of good sense 
and some business capacity, and was a useful assistant to Maria 
Theresa in the laborious task of governing the complicated 
Austrian dominions, but his functions appear to have been of a 
purely secretarial character. He died suddenly in his carriage 
while returning from the opera at Innsbruck on the i8th of 
August 1765, 

See A. von Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresias (Vienna, 1863- 
1879). 

FRANCIS II. (1768-1835), the last Roman emperor, and, as 
Francis I., first emj)eror of Austria, was the son of Leopold II., 
grand-duke of Tuscany, afterwards emperor, and of his wife 
Maria Louisa, daughter of Charles III. of Spain. He was bom 
at Florence on the 12th of February 1768. In 1784 he was 
brought to Vienna to complete his education under the eye of 
his uncle the emperor Joseph IL, who was childless. Joseph 
was repelled by the frigid and retiring character of his nephew, 
and is said to have treated him with an impatient contempt 
which confirmed his natural timidity ; but after the marriage 
of Francis to Elizabeth of Wiirttemberg (1788) their relations 
improved. At the close of his uncle’s reign he saw some service 
in the ill-conducted war with Turkey, and kept a careful diary 
of his experiences. The death of his wife in childbirth on the 
1 8th of February 1790 was followed by the death of his uncle 
on the 26th ; and Francis acted as regent with Prince Kaunitz 
until his father came from Florence. On the 19th of September 
he married his first cousin Maria Theresa, daughter of Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, by whom he was the father of his successor 
Ferdinand I., of Maria Louisa, wife of Napoleon, and of the 
archduke Francis, father of the emperor Francis Joseph. After 
her death (1807) he married Maria Ludovica Beatrbc of E8te 
(1808), and when she died he made a fourth marriage with 
Carolina Augusta of Bavaria (1816). 

He succeeded to the Austrian dominions and the empire on 
the death of his father on the ist of March 1792. The position 
was a trying one for a young prince twenty-four years of ag(e. 
The dominions of the house of Austria, widely scattered in the 
Low Countries, Germany and Italy, were exposed to the attacks 
of the French revolutionary governments and of Napoleon, He 
was dragged into all the coalitions against France, and in the 
early days of his reign he had to guard against the ambition of 
Prussia; and the aggressions of Russia m Poland and Turkey^ 
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For long he J^d no ndvi^er si^ve ^uch dblQinatisU as Prince 
Kann&nnd Thugut, who had been trained m the old Austrian 
diplqinacyj, His own best cjuality was oji invincible patience 
suppor^a by reliance 90 the loyojty of his subjects^ and a sense 
01 nis duty to the state. (For the genereJ events of Uiis reign till 
1815 see Europe, Avsthia, Napoleoj^iT^enti: Revolutionary 
WaHs, &c.) The einperor’^s firmnesSi averted what woidd have 
been an irreparable loss of ppsitiop. Seeing that the Empire 
was in the last stage of di^soltvtiorij, and that, even were it to 
survive, it would pass from the house of Habsburg to that of 
Bonaparte, he in 1804 assumed the title of hereditary emperor 
of Austria^ The object of this prudent measure w^s double* 
In the first place, he guarded against the danger that his house 
should sink to a lower rank than the Russian or the French. 
In the second place, he gave some semblance of unity to his com- 
plex dominions in Germany, Bohemia, Hungary and Italy, 
by providing a common title for the supreme ruler. His action 
was justified when, in 1806, the establishment of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine forced him to abdicate the empty title of Holy 
Roman emperor. 

In 1805 he made an important change in the working of his 
administration. He had hitherto been assisted by a cabinet 
minister who was in direbt relation with all the ** chanceries ** 
and boards which formed the executive government, and who 
acted as the channel of communication ^tween them and the 
emperor, and was ia fact a prime minister. In 1805 Napoleon 
insisted on the removal of Count Colloredo, who held the post, i 
From that time forward the emperor Francis acted as his own 
prime minister, superintending every detail of his administration. 
In foreign affairs after 1809 he reposed full confidence in Prince 
Mcttcmich. But Metternich himself declared at the close of his 
life that he had sometimes held Europe in the palm of his hand, 
but never Austria. Francis was sole master, and is entitled to 
whatever praise is due to his government. It follows th^ he 
must bear the blame for its errors. The history of tl^e Austrian 
empire under his rule and since his death bears testimony to 
both his merits and his limitations. His indomitable patience 
and loyalty to his inherited task enabled him to triumph over 
Napoleon. By consenting to the marriage of his daughter, 
Marie Louise, to Napoleon in 1810, he gained a respite wf^ he 
turned to good account. By following the guidance of Metterriich 
in foreign afiaiis he was able to intervene with decisive efect in 
1813. The settlement of Europe in iSip left Austria stronger 
and more compact than she had l'»een in 1792, that Ais 
was the case was largely due to the emperor. 

During the twenty years which preceded his death m 
Francis continued to oppose the revolutionary spirit. He h^ 
none of tl^e mystical tendencies of the tsar Alexander I., eiul on}y 
adhered to the half fantastic Holy Alliance of 18x5 out’ of pure 
politeness. But he was wholly in sympathy with the ppli^y of; 

repression ” which came, in popular view, to^be Mutinied 
the l^ly AllWce i and though kottcri^h prjj^parily re- 
sponsible for the p^rt played by Austria in the “ {^^9ing pf; 
Furope, Frgneis cannpt bulrbe held personally ^ 

cruel and impolitic severities, associated eqpeciatly with the 
sinister name of the fortress prison of the Spielberg^ which made 
SQ many martyrs to freedom. It is not surprising that Francis 
was denounced by Liberals throughout Europe a t^ant and an 
obscurantist. But though at home, as abrpM, he met ali, augges'- 
lions of innovation by n steady refusal ta4fp0i*t frpm old 
he was always popular among the mass of his subjeets^ whp 
called him “ our good Kaiser Frana?.” l<n truth> if in the spirit 
of the traditional Landesvaier he chastispd his dispbedlent childreu 
mercilessly, he was essential^ a well-meaning lailer who for- 
warded the material and moral good of hjs subjects according 
to his lignts. But he held that, by the will of Cod, the whole 
sovereign authority resided in his person, and coidd be 
shared with others without a dereliction of duty on his. part and 
disastrous consequences ; and his capital error as a ruler, 
Austria was that ha persisted inmaintaining a sysUm of adofH^ 
tiwtioni whiph ^pendad upon the < mde^tjgable inqbistry of a 
mi4 ym fnllrefy oiitgfpvftte W 'Hiev^Pr: 


ment of his sujbjec;ts. Before his ^eath, government in Austria 
was almost <^hoked, and it^ broke ddtrii pnder a suSccessot who^ 
had ^pt his capacity for work. Xikp his' ancestor Philip H. of 
Spain, Francis earned caution, and n , disposition to sleep up^ 
possible proposjfl, to a gi^t length. He died on *me 2nd 
of March 1835, ^ 

Sep Baron J, A, Helfert, Franis md dit 6sf^rmchiscK& 

Befr^siungt'Frte^ (Vienna, TO;)'. Ample bibJibgraphi<?s will be 
fo]and in Krones von Marchloud’s Grundriss lier Csterreichisch^n 
Gcsch^hie (Berlin, x8$2), 

FRANCIS I. (i 4 ' 94 -*' 547 )^ king of France, son of Charlef»®f 
Valois, couTjt of Angoul6me, and Louise of Savoy, was bom at 
Cognac on the 12th of September 1494. The count of Angouldme^ 
wlw WAS the great-grandson of King Charles V., died in 1496,. 
and Louise watched over her son with passionate tendemess.^ 
On the accession of Louis XII. in 1498, Francis became heir- 
presumptive. Louis invested him with the duchy of Valois, 
and gave him as tutor Marshal de Gi^, and, after Gi^’s disgrace 
in 1503, the sieur de Boisy, Artus Gouflier. Francois de Roche- 
fort, abbot of St Mesmin, instructed Francis and his sister 
Maipuerite in I^atin and histoiy ; Louise herself taught them 
Italian and Spanish ; and the library of the chateau at Amboise 
was well stocked with romances of the Round Table, which 
exalted the lad’s imagination. Francis showed an even greater 
love for violent exercises, such as hunting, which was his ruling 
passion, and tennis, and for tournaments, masquerades and 
amusements of all kinds. His earliest gallantries are described by 
his sister in the 25th and 42nd stories of the Heptameron, In 
1507 Francis was betrothed to Claude, the daughter of Louis XII., 
arid in j 508 he came to court. In 1 5 1 2 he gained his firjst military 
experience in Guienne, and in the following year he commanded 
the army of Picardy. He married Qaude on the i8ih of May 
1514, a«d succeeded Louis XIL on the ist of January 1515. 
Of npble bearing, and* in spite of a very long and large nose, 
extr<5meiy jiandsomc, be was a sturdy and valiant knight, affable, 
courteous, a brilliant talker and a facile poet. He had a sprightly 
wit,, some delicacy of feeling, and some generous impulses which 
made him amiable. These brilliant qualities, however, were all 
on the surface.. At bottom the man was frivolous, profoundly 
sel^h, unstable, and utterly incapable of consistency or appli- 
cation. The ambassadors remarked his negligence, and his 
ministers complained of it. Hunting, tennis, jewelry and 
galljmtry were the chief preoccupations of his life. 

His ^araetpr was at once authoritative and weak. He was 
determined to be master and to decide everything Itimself, but 
he albwed luraself to be dominated and easuy persuaded. 
Favourites, tpo,, without governing entirely for him, played 
an important part in his rei^ His capricious humour elevated 
and deposed them with the same disQoncertiqg suddenness. 

In the early years of his rejgn the conduct of affairs was chiefly 
in, the hands of Louise of Savoy, Chancellor Antoine-Duprat, 
Secretary Horimond Robertet* a©d the two Goufficars;, Boi^ and 
Bonnivet. The royal favour Ihen elevated Anne de Montmorency 
and Philippe de Chahot, and in the lost years of the reign Marshal 
d’ Annebaud and Cardiiwl de Tournon, Women too had always a 
great influence over Frauicia — ^Jiis sister, Marguerite d’Angoultoe, 
^nd his mistresses. Whatever the number of these, he hod oidy 
two titular mifitresses-^t the beginning of the reign Fraj;i9oise 
de Chfttpaubrifmt, and from about 1526 to his death Anne de 
Pissclpu, whom he created, duchesse d’fitampes and who entirely 
dominate him. It has not been proved that he was the lover of 
bhme de Poitiers, nor c^s the story of “ La beBe Eerronni^re 
appear tp rest on any historical fioupdsi^tion.^ » 

Circuinstances alone pve a homogez^ous qharacjgr to thie 
foreign policy of Francis. The stni^le c^;ainst Jh^ mperor ' 
Charles V. filled the greater part of the- reign^ •In reriify, the 
policy of Francis, save for some flashes of sagacity, itos irresolute 
and vacillating. Attracted’ at fimt by Italy^ OTeemir% of fair 
feats, of prowe^, he led the triminghl^ Majignajpo expedition, 
whichi gamed him ^eput^tion ^ hmt and as tjhe mo^t 
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jtood ^didat^ to imperial crown. Hie dlactTion of 
3iarlea¥.oaais<d anin^talbk rWnlp^twecwr the two monarch 
vUdh acocfftunted^t^ furl^r the li^t aivd okivahoua tempA* of 
ihelting and tho 'dold and: politic character of the em^ror; 
?nmci8^ perBonal intervention in dua was s^dom 

ifcppy. Ho did iKitBOCGeed in gaining the supportof HeiwfVnt 
)f B^nglandi at the interview of the kield of the Cloth of Gold in 
[500 ; his want oif tact goaded the Constable de Boftbon to 
ixtreme measunes in 1500^1523 ; and in the Itaihan campaign 
yt «925 he proved hiiiwelf a mediocre, vacillating and foolhardy 
eader, and by his blundering led the army to the disaster of 
Pavia (the »5th of February 1525), where, howcrvei^ he fought 
srith great bravery. Qf all things,*' he wrote to his mother 
after the defwt, “ nothing remains to me but honour and life, 
which is safe authentic version of the iegendary phrase 

^ All is lost save honour.** He strove to play the part of royal 
Miptive heroically, but the prison life galled him. He fell ill at 
Madrid and was on the point of death. For a moment he thought 
[)f abdicating rather than of ceding Burgundy. But this was too 
^eat a demand upon his fortitude, and he finally yielded and 
signed the treaty of 'Madrid, after having drawn up a secret protest. 
After Madrid he wavered unceasingly between two courses, either 
that of continuing hostilities, or the policy favoured by Montmor- 
ency of peace and tmderstanding with the emperor. At times he 
had the sagacity to recognize the utility of allianccg, as was shown 
by those he concluded with the Porte and with the Protestant 
princes of Germany. But he could never ple<^ himself frankly 
in one sense or the other, and this vacillation prevented him 
from attaining any decisive results. At his death, however, 
France was in possession of Savoy and Piedmont. 

In his religious policy Francis showed the same instability 
Dntwn between various influences, that of Marguerite 
d’Angouleme, the du Bellays, and the duchesse d'Btampes, 
who was in favour of the Reformation or art least of toleration, 
and the contrary influence of the uncompromising Catholics, 
Duprat, and then Montmorency and de Temmon, he gave 
pieces successively to both parties. In the first years of the 
reign, following the counsels of Marguerite, he protected Jacques 
LeC^wc of Staples and Louis de Berquin, and showed some 
favour to the new doctrines. But the violence of the Reformers 
threw him into the arms of the opposite party. The affair of the 
Placards in 1534 irritated him beyond measure, and determined 
hrni to adopt a polity of severity. From that time, in spite of 
occasional indulgences ^own to the Reformers, due to his desire 
to conciliate the Protestant powers, Francis gave a free hand 
to the party of rcjiression, of which the most active and most 
pitiless member was Cardinal de Toumon ; and the end of the 
reign was sullied by the massacre of the Waidenses (i 545 )‘ 

Francis introduced new methods into goverranent. In his 
reign the monarchical authority became more imperiems and 
more absolute. His was the government du hon By 

the unusual development he gave to the court be converted the 
nobility into a brflliant household of dependants. ^ The Concordat 
brought the clergy into subjection, and enabled him to distribute 
benCTces at his pleasure among the most docile of his courtiers. 
He governed in the midst of a group of favourites, who formed 
the e9^se§ dn tfffatres. The states-general did not meet, and the 
remonstrances of "tiie parlement were scarcely tolerated. By 
eentrcJizuig the financial administration by the creation of the 
Trim de Vtpurfne, and by developing the military establish- 
Kietfta, Francis still further strengthened the roy^ power. ^ 
govemment had the vices of his foreign policy. It was uncertain, 
irregufar and disorderly. The finances were squandered in 
gratifying the king's unbridled prodigaKty, and the treasury 
was drahied byjiis luxurious habits, by the famumerablef^ts and 
pensfens he dbtrSmted among his mistresses and courtiers, hf 
has war expenses and by his magnificent bufidings. His govora- 
went, too, wetted heavily upon people, and tl» king wfts 
less popular than^is sometimes imagined. 

FSancis owes thogreater measure of his glory to the artists and 
won of Jetters who vi^ in celebrating his praises. ^ wao 
jk^einhieiiify the kfag of the RenaSsBonco. Of a and 


cultivatied intelligence, 'ho had a sincere love of letters and arti 
He h(^ a high place in the history of humanism by the foundW- 
tioa of theCoB^ de France ; he did not found an actual college, 
but after raudi hetitation instituted in 1530, at the instance of 
Guillaume Bud 4 (Btidaeas), LecUxvrs royamy who m spite of tbe 
opposition of the Borbonne were granted full liberty to te^h 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, mathematics, &c. The hmnanists 
Biudi, Jacques Colin and Pierre Duch&tol were the king^B 
intimates, and Cltocnt Marot was his favourite poet. Francis 
sent to Italy for artists and for works of art, but he protected 
his cfwn countrymen also. Here, too, he showed his customary 
indecision, wavering between the two schools. At his court he 
installed Benvenuto Cellini, i^ancesco Primaticcio and Ro^o 
del Rosso, but in the buildings at Chambord, St Germain, 
Villers - Cotterets and Fontainebleau the French tradition 
triumphed over the Italian. 

Francis died on the 31st of March 1547, of a disease of the 
urinary ducts according to some accounts, of syphilis according 
to others. By hU first wife Claude (d, 1524) he had three sons 
and four daughters: Louise, who died in infancy; Charlotte, 
who died at the age of eight ; Francb (d. 15^) ; Henry, who 
came to the throne as Henry TI. ; Madeleine, who became 
queen of Scotland ; Charles (d. 1545); a^id Margaret, duchess 
of Savoy. In 1530 he married Eleanor, the sister of the emperor 
Charles V. 

Authorities. — For the official acts of the reign, the Catalogue 
des actes de Ptanfois 7 *^, published by the Academic dcs Sciences 
morales et politiqncs (Pans, 1887-1907), is a valuable |iiide. The 
BibUothtque NationaU^ the National Archives, itc., coatam a mass of 
unpublished documents. Of the pubhslied documents, see N. 
ckmuzat, Meslanges histpriques . ► . (Troyes, i6iy) ; G. Ribier, 
Letifcs ei mSmoires d'estat (Paris, 1666) ; litres de MarguenU 
d'AngouUme, ed. by F. Genin (l^aris, 1841 and 1842) ; the Correspond^ 
ence of CasUUon and Marillac (ed. by Kaulek, Paris, 1885), of OdH 
de Sehe (od. by Lef^vre-Pontalis, Paris, 1888), and of GuiUaume 
Pellwier (ed. by Tansserat-Radcl, Paris, 1900); CaptiviU du rot 
Pranpois 7 *^, and Poisies de PmnpoU 7 *^ (both ed. by Champonion- 
Figeac, Paris, 1847, of doubtful authenticity) ; Pelaitons aes aw- 
hassadeufs vinitiens, &c. Of the memoira and chronicles, see ttie 
iournal of Louise of Savoy in S. Guichenpn's Histoire de la fnaitm 
de Savoie, vol. iv. (cd. of 1778-1780) ; Journal de Jean Barillon, edv 
by dc Vaissi^re (Paris, 1897-1899) ; Journal dun bourgeois de Paris, 
ed. by Lalannc (Paris, 1854) ; Crontque du roy Franpois ed. by 
Guiffrey (Paris, i8«8) ; and the memoirs erf Flouranges, Montfuc, 
Tavannesi,. VioiUeviile, Brantwme and especially Martin du BeHay 
(coli, Michaud and Poujoulat). Of innumerable sccondsury 
authorities, see cspeciany Paulin Paris, Etudes sur le rtgne de Franpots 
7 "- (Paris, 1885), in which the apologetic tendency is excessive; 
and H. I-omo^ier in vol. v. (Paris, 1903-1904) of E. Lavisse's 
Histoire de France, which gives a list of tlie principal second^ 
authorities. There is a moaro complete bibliographical study by 
V L BourriHy in the Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, voL 
iv (1902-1903). The printed sources have been catalogued 
H, Hauser, Les Sowces ae V histoire de Fsavos, XV P si^ale, iotMui 
(Pau:w, ^907)- 

FRANCIS H. (1544-1560), khjg of France, eldest son of Heaiy 
II. and of Catherine de* Medici, was born, at Fontainebleau on 
the 19th of Jamiaiy 1544. He married the famous Mary Stuait, 
daughter of James V. of Scotland, on the 25th of April 155S, and 
ascended the French throne on the loth of July 1559. Durtag; 
his short reign the young king, a sickly youth and of foebfa 
understanding, was the mere tool of his uncles Francis, duke «f 
C^ise, and Chaarlos, cardinal of Lorraine, into whose handa he 
virtu^y delivered the reins of government. The exdusiveneta 
with which they were favoured, and their highrhanded pro- 
ceedings, awakened the resentment of the princes of the Mood, 
Anthony king of Navairre and Louis prince of Condd, who 
their countenance to a conspiracy (con^iracy of Amboise) 
with the Protestants against the house of Guise, It was, howew,, 
discovered shortly before the time fixed lor its exfecution m 
March 1560, and an ambush having been prepared, most of tto 
conspirators were either killed or taken prisofuers. Its Ic^er^ip 
and organization had been entrusted to Godfrey de Bom, lord of 
la Renaudie <d. 1560) and the prince of Con<fa, who was not 
present, disavowea all connexion with the plot The duke of 
Guise was now named Ueutenant^g^ral of ibt kingdom, bj^ 
I his Catholic ^ leimliigs were loMOwhait held ia check by thw 
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chancellor Michel de rHdpital, through Whose mediation the edict 
of Romorantin^ providing that all casesof heresy should be decided 
1 ^ the bishops j was passed in May 1560^ in opposition to a pro- 
posal to introduce the Inquisition. At It meeting of the states- 
general held at Orleans in the December followings the prince of 
Condos after being arresteds was condemned to deaths and ex- 
treme measures were being enacted against the Huguenots ; 
but the deliberations of the Assembly were broken off, and the 
prince was saved from execution, by the king’s somewhat sudden 
death, on the 5th of the month, from an abscess in the ear. 

Principal Authorities. — “ Lcttres de Catherine de M6dicis/’ 
edited by Hector de la Ferridre (1880 se^.), and “ Negociations . , . 
relatives au rdgne do Francois 11 , ” edited by Louis Paris (1841), 
both in the Collection de documents incite sur I'histoire de France ; 
notice of Francis, duke of Guise, in the NouveUe Collection des 
mSmoires pour servir d Vhistoire de France ^ edited by J. F. Michaud 
and J. J. F. Poujoulat, series i. vol. vi. (1836 seq.) ; Mimoires de 
Cond^ servant d'iclaircissement , . . d Vnistoire de M. de Thou^ 
vols. i. and ii. (1743) ; Pierre de la Place, Commentaires de Vestat de 
la religion et de la ripublique sous les rots Henri II ^ Francois //, 
Charles IX (1363) ; and Louis R6gnier do la Planche, Histoire de 
Vestat de France « > . sous . . . Francois II {Panthion litUraire^ 
new edition, 1884). See also Ernest Lavisae, Histoire de France 
(vol. vi. by J. H. Mari6jol, 1904), which contains a bibliography. 

FRANCIS 1 . (i777“i830), king of the Two Sicilies, was the son 
of Ferdinand IV. (I.) and Maria (Carolina of Austria. He married 
Qementina, daughter of the emperor Leopold II. of Austria, 
in 1796, and at h«r death Isabella, daughter of Charles IV. of 
Spain. After the Bourbon family fled from Naples to Sicily 
in 1806, and Lord William Bentinck, the British resident, had 
established a constitution and deprived Ferdinand IV. of all 
power, Francis was appointed regent (1812). On the fall of 
Napoleon his father returned to Naples and suppressed the 
Sicilian constitution and autonomy, incorporating his two 
kingdoms into that of the Two Sicilies (1816) ; Francis then 
assumed the revived title of duke of Calabria. While still heir- 
apparent he professed liberal ideas, and on the outbreak of the 
revolution of 1820 he accepted the regency apparently in a 
friendly spirit towards the new constitution. But he was 
playing a double game and proved to be the accomplice of his 
father’s treachery. On succeeding to the throne in 1825 he cast 
aside the mask of liberalism and showed himself os reactionary 
as his father. He took little part in the government, which he 
left in the hands of favourites and police officials, and lived 
with his mistresses, surrounded by soldiers, ever in dread of 
assassination. During his reign the only revolutionary move- 
ment was the outbreak on the Cilento (1828), savagely repressed 
by the marquis Delcarretto, an ex-Liberal turned reactionary. 

See Nisco, II Reame di Napoli sotto Francesco I (Naple.*!, 1893). 

FRANCIS n, (1836-1894), king of the Two Sicilies, aon of 
Ferdinand II. and Maria Cristina of Savoy, was the last of the 
Bourbon kings of Naples. His education had been much* 
neglected and he proved a man of weak character, greatly 
influenced by his stepmother Maria Theresa of Austria,, by the 
priests, and by the Camarilla, or reactionary court jset. He 
ascended the throne on the death of his father (22iid of May 
1859). As prime minister he at once appointed Carlo Filongieri, 
who, realizing the importance of the Franco-Piedmontese 
victories in Ix)mbardy, advised Francis to -accept Hie alliance 
with Piedmont proposed by Cavour. On the 7|:h of June a part 
of the Swiss Guard mutinied, and while the king mollified them 
by promising to redress their grievancQi^ General Nunziante 
collected other troops, who surrounded t^ mutineers and shot 
them down. The incident resulted in the disbanding of the 
whole Swiss Guard, the strongest bulwark of the dynasty, 
Cavour agmn proposed an alliance to divide the papal states 
between Piedmont and Naples, the province of Rome excepted, 
but Francis rejected an idea which to him savoured of sacrilege, 
Filangieri strongly advocated a constitution as the only measure 
which might save the dynasty, and on the king’s refusfd he 
resigned. MeanwhS^ the revolution^ parties were conspiring 
for the overthrpibj^e Bourbons in Ddabria and Sicily,^ ahd 
Garibaldi was PflPik lor a raid in the south. A conspiracy 
in Sicily was and the plott^ punished with brut^ 


severity, but Rosalino Pile and Francesco Crispi had Oiganbed 
the movement, and when Garibaldi landed at Marsala ^ay 
x8^) he conquered the island with astonishing ease. These 
events at last frightened Francis into granting a constituaon, 
but its promijjgation was followed by disorders in Naples and 
the resi^tion of ministers, and Liborio Romano became jj^eod 
of the government. The disintegration of Hie army and navy 
proceeds apace, and Cavour sent a Piedmontese squa^n 
carrying troops on board to watch events. Garibaldi, who bad 
crossed the straits of Messina, was advancing northwardly and 
was everywhere received by the people as a liberator. Francis, 
after long hesitations and even an appeal to Garibaldi himself, 
left Naples (6th of September) with wife Maria Sophia, the 
court, the diplomatic corps (the Frendi and English ministers 
excepted), and went by sea to Gaeta, where a large part of 
the army was concentrated. The next day Garibaldi entered 
Naples, was enthusiastically welcomed, and formed a provisional 
government. King Victor Emmanuel had decided on the in- 
vasion of the papal states, and after occupying Romagna and 
the Marche entered the Neapolitan kingdom. Garibaldi’s troops 
defeated the Neapolitan royalists on the Volturno (ist and 2nd 
of October), while the Piedmontese captured Capua. Only 
Gaeta, Messina, and Civitella del Tronto still held out, and the 
siege of the former by the Piedmontese began on the 6th of 
November i860. Both Francis and Maria Sophia behaved with 
great coolness and courage, and even when the French fleet, 
whose presence had hitherto prevented an attack by sea, was 
withdrawn, they still resisted ; it was not until the 12th of 
February i86i that the fortress capitulated. Thus the kingdom 
of Naples was incorporated in that of Italy, and the royal pair 
from that time forth led a wandering life in Austria, France and 
Bavaria. Francis died on the 27th of December 1894 at Arco 
in Tirol. His widow survived him. 

Francis II . was weak-minded, stupid and vacDloting, but, 
although his short reign was stained with some cruel massacres 
and persecutions, he was less of a tyrant than his father. The 
courage and dignity he displayed during his reverses , inspired 
pity and respect. But the fact that he protected brigandage 
in his former dominions and countenanced the most abominable 
crimes in the name of legitimism greatly diminished the sympathy 
which was felt for the fallen monarch. 

Bibliography. — R. dc Cesare. L4t Fine d* un re^o^ vol. ii. (Citti 
di Casicllo, 1900) gives a detailed account of the reign of Francis II., 
while H. R. Whitchousc’s Collapse of the Kingdom of Naples (New 
York, 1899) may be recommended to English readers ; Nisco's 
Francesco II (Naples, 1887) should also be consulted. See under 
Naples ; Garibaldi ; Bixio ; Cavour ; Italy ; Filangieri ; &c; 

(L. V.*) 

FRANCIS IV. (1779-1846),. duke of Modena, was the son of the 
archduke Ferdinand, Austrian governor of Lombardy, who 
acquired the duchy of Modena through his wife Marie Beatrice^ 
heiress of the house of Este as well as of many fiefs of Ihe Ms^- 
spina, Pio da Carpi, Pico della Mirandola, Cib6,and other families^ 
At the time of the French invasion (1796) Francis was sent to 
Vienna to be educated, and in 1809 was appointed governor of 
Galicia, Later he went to Sardinia, where the exiled King Victor 
Emmanuel I. and his wife Maria Theresa were living in retirement, 
The latter arranged a marriage between her daughter Marie 
Beatrice and Francis, and a secret family compact was made 
whereby if the king and his two brothers died without male 
issue, the Salic law would be changed so that Francis should 
succeed to the kingdom instead of Charles Albert of Cariguano 
(N. Bianchi, Storia della diplomazia europea in Italia, L 42-43)4 
On the fall of Napoleon in 1814 Francis received the duphy ^ 
Modena, including Massa-Carrara and Lunigiana ; hir mother’s ^ 
advice wiw “ to be above the law . * ^ never^tcTforgive the 
Republicans of 1 796, nor to listen to the complaints oi his subjects, 
whom nothing satisfies ; the poorer they are, the quieter they 
are ” (Silingardi, “ Ciro Menotti,” in Rimsta ewopea, Florence, 
1880). ' . if .. 

The duke was well received at Modena ; inordinately amh)Hous> 
strong-willed, immensely rich, avaricious but not unintelligWiit^ 
be soon proved oAe pf the most reactionary despots iii Itafy^ 
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still hoped to acaiiire eithw Piedmont or some other part 
of ttbrthem It^y> aiid lie was in toij^ch with the Sanfedisti and 
the Concistdio, reactionary Catholic associations oppos<^ to 
the Carbonari^ but not always friendly to Austria. Against the 
Gu'bonari and other Liberals he issued the severest edicts, and 
although there was no revolt at Modena in x82i^as in Piedmont 
Srii Naples, he immediately instituted judicial proceedings 
against the supposed conspirator^ Some 350 perstns were 
arrested and tortured, g6 being condemned to death (only a 
few of them were executed) and 237 to imprisonment ; a large 
ntMber, however, escaped, including Antonio Panizzi (afterwards 
director of the British Museum). The ferocious police official 
Besini who conducted the trials was afterwards murdered. 


The duke actually proposed to Prince Mettemich, the Austrian 
chancellor, an agreement whereby the various Italian rulers 
were to arrest every Liberal in the country" on a certain day, but 
the project fell through owing to opposition from the courts of 
Florence and Rome. At the congress of Verona Mettemich 
made another attempt to secure the Piedmontese succession 
for Francis, but without success. The duke became ever more 
despotic ; Modena swarmed with spies and informers, education 
was hampered, feudalism strengthened ; for the duke hoped 
to consolidate his power by means of the nobility, and the least 
expression of liberalism, or even failure to denounce a Carbonaro, 
involved arrest and imprisonment. But strange to say, in 1830 
we find Francis actually coquetting with revolution. Having 
lost all hope of acquiring the Piedmontese throne, he entered 
into negotiations with the French Orleanist party with a view 
to obtaining its support in his plans for extending his dominions. 
He was thus brougnt into touch with Giro Menotti (lygS-iS^i) 
and the Modenese Liberals ; what the nature of the connexion 
was is still obscure, but it was certainly short-lived and merely 
served to "^tray the Carbonari. As soon as Francis learned that 
a conspiracy was on foot to gain possession of the town, he had 
lilenotti and several other conspirators arrested on the night 


of the 3rd of February 1831, and sent the famous message 
to the governor of Reggio : Tlie conspirators are in my hands ; 
send me the hangman^’ (there is some doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the actual words). But the revolt broke out in other 
parts of the duchy and m Romagna, and Francis retired to 
Mantua with Menotti. A provisional government was formed 
at Modena which proclaimed that “ Italy is one,^' but the duke 
returned a few weeks later with Austrian troops, and resistance 
was easily quelled. Then the political trials began ; Menotti 
and two otWs were executed, and hundreds condemned to 
imprisonment. The population was now officially divided into 
four classes, viz. “very loyal, loyal, less loyal^ and disloyal,” 
and the reaction became worse than ever, the duke interfering 
in the minutest details of administration, such as hospitals, 


schools, and roads. New methods of procedure were introduced 
to deal with political trials, but the ministerial cabal by which 
the coimtry was administered intrigued and squabbled to such an 
extent that it had to be dismissed. 


On the 20th of February 1846 Francis died. Although he had 
many domestic virtues and charming manners, was charitable in 
times of famine, and was certainly the ablest of the Itolian despots. 
Liberalism was in his eyes the most heinous of crimes, and his 
reign is one long record of barbarous persecution. (L. V.*) 
FRANCIS V. ( i 8 i 9-’ i 875), duke of Modena, son of Francis IV., 
succeeded his father in 1846. Although less cruel and also less 
intelligent than his father, he had an equally high opinion of 
his own authority. His reign began with disturbances at Fiviz- 
ikno and Pontremoli, which Tuscany surrendered to him accord* 
ing to treaty but against the wishes of the inhabitants (1847), 
and at Massa and Carrara, where the troops shot down the 
people. Feeljnf his position insecure, the dnke asked for ^d 
obtained |in Austrian garrison, but on the outbreak of revolution 
throughout Italy and at Vienna in 1848, further disorders 
occurred in the duchy, and on the 2otii of March he fled with his 
family to Mantua! A provisional government was formed, and 
volunteers were raised who fought with the Piedmontese against 
Austria. But after the Piedmontese defeat Fttmeis returned to 


Modena, with Austrian assistance, in August and conferred many 
appomtments on Austrian officers. Like his father, he mterfered 
in the minutest details of administration, and instituted proce^ 
ings against all who were suspected of Liberahsim Not content 
with the severity of his judges, he overrode their sentences in 
favour of harsher punishments. The disturbances at Carrara 
were ruthlessly suppressed, and the prisons filled with politicals. 
In 1859 numbers of young Modenese fled across the frontier to join 
the Piedmontese army, as war with Austria seemed imminent ; 
and after the Austrian defeat at Magenta the duke left Modena to 
lead his army m person against the Piedmontese, taking with him 
the contents of the state treasury and many valuable books, 
pictures, coins, tapestries and furniture from the palace. The 
events of 185^1860 made his return impossible ; EUid after a short 
spell of provisional government the duchy was united to Italy. 
He retired to Austria, and died at Munich in November 1875. 

Biblioorai’iiy. — N. Bianchi, 7 Ducati Estensi (Turin, 1852) ; 
Galvani, Memorie di S.A.R. Erancesco IV (Modena, 1847); Doett- 
menti figuardanti il governo digit A ustro-Estensi in Modena (Mcdena, 
i860) ; C. Tivaroni, V Italia durante il dominio austriaco^ i. 606-653 
(Turin, i8q2), and L' Italia degli lialiani^ i. 1 14-1 25 (Turin, 1893) ; 
Silingardi, " Giro Menotti,” in the Rivista europea (Florence, 18801 ; 
F. A. Gualterio, Gli ultimi rivolgimenti italiani (Florence, 1850) ; 
Bayard de Volo, Vita di Francesco V (4 vols., Modena, i8j8*-i885), 

FRANCIS OF ASSISL ST. (1181 or 1182-1226), founder of 
the Franciscans (q.v.\ was born in 1181 or 4182 at Assisi, one 
of the independent municipal towns of Umbria. He came 
from the upper middle class, his father, named Pietro Bemardone, 
being one of the larger merchants of the city. Bemardone’s 
commercial enterprises made him travel abroad, and it was 
from the fact that the father was in France at the time of his 
son’s birth that the latter was called Francesco. His education 
appears to have been of the slightest, even for those days. It 
is difficult to decide whether words of the early biographers 
imply that his youth was not free from irregularities ; in any 
case, he was the recognized leader of the young men of the town 
in their revels ; he was, however, always conspicuous for his 
charity to the poor. When he was twenty (1201) the neighbour- 
ing and rival city of Perugia attempted to restore by force of 
arms the nobles who had been expelled from Assisi by the 
burghers and the populace, and Francis took part in the battle 
fought in the plain that lies between the two cities ; the men 
of Assisi were defeated and Francis was among the prisoners. 
He spent a year in prison at Perugia, and when peace was made 
at the end of 1202 he returned to Assisi and recommenced his 
old life. ^ ^ 

Soon a serious and prolonged illness fell upon him, dorii^ 
which he entered into himself and became dissatisfied with his 
way of life. On his recovery he set out on a military expedition, 
but at the end of the first day’s march he fell ill, and had to stay 
at Spoleto and return to Assisi. This (^ppewntment brought 
on again the spiritual crisis he had experienced in his illness, , and 
for a considerable time the conflict went on within him. One 
day he gave a banquet to his friends, and after it the^ sallied 
forth with torches, singing through the streets, Francis being 
crowned with garlands as the king of revellers ; after a time 
they missed him, and on retracing their steps they found him in 
a trance or reverie, a permanently altered man. He devoted 
himself to solitude, prayer and the service of the poor, and 
before long went on a pilgrimage to Rome. Finding the usual 
crowd of beggars before St Peter’s, he exchanged his doth^ 
with one of them, and experienced an overpowering joy in 
spending the day begging among the rest. The deteroining 
episode of his life followed soon after his return to Assisi ; as 
he was riding he met a leper who begged an alms ; Frands had 
always had a special horror of lepere, and turning his face he 
rode on ; but wnmediately an heroic act of self-conquest was 
wrought in him ; returning he alighted, gave the lepw all the 
money he had about ban, and kissed his hand. From that day he 

? ive himself up to the service of the lepers and the hospitals.^ 
0 the confusron of his father and* brothers he about 
dressed in rags, so that his jold cconpanions pelted^him with 

x/3oa 





Wi^ih&iir m* cgn^qii^isce 
fkrQf)i^e .gk»6 tg the! poor tfii the, restoi^tiop of the 
xubg^ohu^h ef Sb Pamiri his.fothiqr hi$ prqp^tK yfcHm 
he d^if^d, so he Ippk. JpacU befpr(» the bashgp of AssU;i 
to ha,ye him legally dismheriited ] hi# without waiting for 
documenu to be drawn op,, Frahois.g^t oif his clothes^ and gave 
them hack , to hi& father^ dedaring th^ now he had better reason 
to say '^Our Father which B^t ia b^ven/’ and having received 
a cloak irom the bishop^ he went oi! into the woods of lilount 
Subj^io, singing a French song;, some briganda accosted him 
and he told them he was the herald of the great king (iaoi6). 

The next. three years he. spent in the ncighboochood of Assisi 
in abject poverty and want^ ministering to the lepers and the 
outcasts of society. It was* now that he began to frequent the 
ruinod UtUa chapel of St Mary of the Angels, knom as the 
Pbrtiuncula, where much of his time was passed in prayer. 
One day while Mass was being said therein, the words of the 
Gospel catne to Francis as a Everywhere on your road 

pret^ and.say — ^The kingdom of Godis at hand. Cure the sick, 
raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, drive out devils. Freely have 
you received^ freely give, Cariy neither gold nor silver nor 
money in your girdles, nor bog, nor two coats, nor sandals, 
nor staff, for the workman is worthy of his lure (Matt. x. 7-1 oX 
He at once felt that this was his vocation, and the next day, 
layman as he was, he went up to Assisi and began to jaieach to 
the. poor (inogX Jliecif^es joined him, and when they were 
twelve in numto Francia said : Let us go to our Motheor, 
the; holy Roman Church, and tell the* pope what the Lord has 
begun to do through us, and carry it out with his sanction.’’ 
Th^ obtained the sanction of. Innocent III., and returnii^ 
to Assisi they gave themselves, up to their life of apostolic 
preaching and work among the poor« 

The ch^acter and development of the order are traced in the 
artide Franciscans here the story of Francis’s, own life and 
the portrayal of his personality wHi be attempted. To delineate 
in a few words the character hi the PovereUo of Assisi is indeed 
a difficult task. There ia such a maay^ided richness, such a 
tendfliness, such a poetry^ such an oiginaUty, such a distinction 
seveakd hj the innumisr^le anecdotes in the memoirs of his 
disciides, that his peosonality is brought home to us as one of 
the most lovablm aikl one of strongest of men. It is probably 
tma to say diat no> one has ever set himself so serieusly to imi tate 
the hie of Christ and to caxry out so literally Christ’s work in 
Chiait’a own This was ^e secret, of his love of poverty as 
mamferted m fallowing beaudful pmyer which he addressed 
to our Lord : “ Poverty was in the crib and like a faithful squire 
she kept herself lurmed in the great combait Thou didst, wage for 
eur sedemptiQaQL Dumig Thy passion she akme did. not forsake 
Thee;. Ma^ Tliy Mather stopped at the foot of the Qross^ but 
poverty mounted it with Thee and clasped Thee in her embrace 
untol:^ end;: and when Thou wast dying of ||hirst,.as a watchful 
spouse she prepared for Thee the gah. Thou didst e^cpire in the 
f^ur of her embmceB, nor did she leave. Thed. sdlim dead, 0 
Lord Jesus, for she afiowed not Thy body to ro^ il»Nimere than 
in a bovcowed grave. 0 poorest Jesus,, the gracolr beg. of Thee 
it to bestow on me the treasure d the highest poverty* Grant 
that the distinctive mark of our Ordes^may be nevier to possess 
aixythmg as its own under tha sun foe the glory m Thy name, 
and to have no other pi^imony than begging'” (ia the: l^$nda 
SSoeX Thheirthusiastkloveof pove^i&cesta^diekey^te 
of St PVaacis’s spirit ; and so one of his disciples; in an. allegorical 
poem (translated roto English as Tht' Lady,9f PemHy by 
Montgomery Cocmichadi, 11901), and Giotto in oxie of the frescoes 
at Assisi, celebrated the ” holy nupti^. of Francis wkh Lady 
Poverty.” 

Another striking' f eaiture of Francis’s dbairacter was his constant 
jc^uBivess;; it was a precept in his rule, and one that he enforced 
strictly, that hk friars should be alwag^n rt^icing in tbe Lord. 
He letaimed through life his earty love of song, and during Us 
last iUness he pmed much of his time: m singing. Hk lova oi 
natuve, anunatc and' inanimate^ was very kseii ^ maxdlested 
itself poeaching to 


the bards. a favqunte rtpmsepbitten of St.Fj:aiKif .in act#. A? 
creatures he; caHied his ^‘bioi^era” .or “ 8istynn”^the. irfiief 
example is the pgeni of.th{ Praises, of the Greaturas;” vdiemia 
‘‘ brother Surv” ” sister Moon,” bj;other WW,!’ ,and’ ” si^er 
Water ” mre» called on to praise. God. In his last; illness he was 
cauterised, andlbn;^^ng the burning iron he addressed brothm: 
Fire,” reminding him he had s^ays loved, him and ashu% 
him, to jjeal kindly with hkn. It would be. an anachronism to 
think of Francis as a philanthropist or a “ social worker ” or a 
revivalist preacher,, though he fulfilled the best functions' of all 
these. B^ore everything he was, an ascetic and a mysli#^ 
an ascetic though gentle to, others, wore' out Hs. body by 
selfrdenial, so much so that when he came to die he begged par(W 
of brother Ass the body ” for havingpunduly illrtreated it:, a 
m 3 ^tic irradiated with the love of God, endowed in aa extras 
ordinaiy degree with the spirit of prayer, and pouring forth his 
heart by the hour in. the tendorest auctions to ^d anaour Locdi* 
St Francis was a deacon but not a priest. 

From the return of Francis and lus eleven companions from 
Rome to Assisi in X209or 1210, their work prospered in a wonderful 
manner. The effect of their preaching, and their example airf 
their work among the poor, made its^ felt throughout Umbria 
and brought about a great r^gious revival. Great numbers came 
to join the, new order which responded so admirably to the needs 
of the time. In laia Francis invested St Gaxa (q.v.) with the 
Franciscan habit, and so instituted the Second Order,” that of 
the nuns. As the friars became more and more numerous their 
missionary labours extended wider and wider, spreading ff rst over 
Italy, and then to other countries. Francis himseu set out, 
probably in 1212, for the Holy Land to preach the Gospel to the 
Saracens, but he was shipwrecked and bw to return. A y^ear or 
two later he went into Spain to preach to the Moors, but had 
again to return without accomplisto^ his object (1215 probably). 
After another period of preaching m Italy and watching over 
the development of the order, Francis once again set out for 
the East (1219). This time he was successful ; he made his way 
to Egypt, where the crusaders wore besiemng Daxnietta, got 
hims^ taken prisoner and was led before the sultai^ to whom 
he openly preached the Gospel. The sultan sent him back to 
the Christian camp, and he passed on to the Holy land. Here 
he remained until September 1220. During his absence were 
manifested the beginnings of the troubles in the order that were 
to attain to such magnitude after his ffeath.- The circumstances 
under which, at an extraordinary general chapter convoked 
by him shortly after his return, he resigned, the oi^e of minister- 
general (September 1220) are explained in the article Francis- 
cans ; here, as illustratiitg the spirit of the man, it is in place to 
cite the words in which, his abdication was couched ; Lord, 

I give Thee back this family which Thou didst entrust to me. 
Thou knowesi^ most sweet Jesus, that I have no more, the power 
and the qualities to continue to take care of it. X entrust it, 
therefore, to the ministers. Let them be responsible before Thee 
at the Day of Judgment, if any brother by their negligence, or 
their bad.exann^e,Qr by a. too severe punishment, shall go astray.” 
These wordN seem to. contain the mare truth : Francis’s peculiar 
religious genius was^ probably not adapted for the government 
©f an enormous society spread over the world, as the Friars 
Minor had now becuna, 

The chki works of the next yeais were the revision and final 
redaction) ol tike Rule and the iormatiba or organization of the 

Thiidi Order” or ” Brothers and Sisters of renance/’ a. vast 
can&atenrity of lay men and women who tried to qaity 
without witlukawing, from the world, the fundamental principlis 
of Franciscan hie (see TaRTiAXiss). ^ 

If for. no other reason, than the prominent, placj^thty hold in • 
art^ it would not be right to pass by t^ Stigmata, witbimt a 
special mention. Tha stoiy is well knom; two* years brfote 
bus death Emneis went up Mount Alvemo in the Afjenninis 
with some of his disciple^,, and after forty days of fasting and 
prtyor contemplation,, on. tht momiiig of the i^b of 
September X2a4f use S«Jkatier*s words), ‘^be had a, vfeien; 
mtike rf^aofctlf^LwngaunlWfdiww a strange 
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A jEieri^p^ ixri|tbf)Hifi»fi(s^ext^ed toy towards him from 
Se torhsoin, . and, him yn^h pleasure unuttemhle,. 

eewtr^ jpf jthe vision appeared a cross, and the seraph was. 
rt^iT^ to it, Whan the vision disappeared Francis felt sharp 
pains mi^^ghng with the delights of the first mom|pt. Disturbed 
t(ttbe oentrc-of his being;he anxiously sought the meaning of: jt 
Etllj andit^n ha saw on hik body the^ti^mata of the Crucified.” 
lie early authorities represent the Stigmata not as, ^bleeding, 
wounds,! the holes as it were of the nails, but as fleshv excrescences 
resiSilbling in form and colour the nails, the head on the palm 
of the hand, and on the back as it were a nail hammered down. 
In the first edition of the Vie, Sabatier rejected the^Stigmata ; 
but he changed his mind,^nd in later editions he accepts their 
objective reality as an historically established fact ; in. aii 
appendix he collects the evidence : there exists what is according 
to^l probability an autograph of Br. Leo, the saint’s favourite 
disciple and companion on Mount Alverno at the time, which 
describes the circumstances of the stigniatization ; Elias of 
Cortona (q.v.), the acting superior, wote on the day after hb 
death a circular letter wherein he uses language clearly implying 
that he had himself seen the Stigmata, and there is a considerable 
amount of contemporary authentic second-hand evidence. On 
the strength of this body of evidence Sabatier rejects aU theories 
of fraud or Iwillucination, whatever may be the explanation, of 
the phenomena. 

Francis was so exhausted by the sojourn on Mount Alverno 
that be had to be carried back to Assisi. The remaining months 
of his life were passed in frreat bodily weakness and suffering, 
and he , became almost blind. However, he worked on with 
his wonted cheerfulness and joyousness. At last, on the 3rd 
of October he died in the Portiuncula at the age of forty-fiVe. 
Two years later he was canonized by Gregory IX., whom, as 
Cardinal Hugolino of Ostia, he had chosen to be the protector 

of his. order. , , • v 

The works of St Francis consist of the Rule (m two redactions), 
the Testament, spiritual admonitions, canticles and a few 
lettets. They were first edited by Wadding in 1623. ^ Two 
critical editions were published in 1904, one by the Franciscans 
of Quaracchi near Florence, the other (in a longer and a shorter 
form) by Professor H. Bochmer of Bonn. Sabatier and Goetz 
(see below) have investigated the authenticity of the several 
works ; and the four lists, wliile exhibiting slight variations, 
arc in substantial accord. Besides the works, properly so called, 
there is a considprable amount of traditional matter— anecdotes, 
sayings, sermons — preserved in the biographies and in _ the 
FwreiU ; ^ a great deal of this matter is no. doubt substanti^ly 
authentic, but it is not possible to subject it to any critical 
sifting. 

NoU on — The sources for. the life of St Francis a«d< early 

Franciscan history are very numerous, and an immense literature 
has grown up around them. Any attempt to indicate even a selec- 
tion of this literature would here be impossible and' also futile ; 
for tlie discovery of now documents has by no means ceased, wd 
criticism of the materials is still in full progress, nor can it be said 
that final results have yet emerged from the discussion, Students 
will find the chief materials in the following collections : Archiv fUr 
Litteratur und Kirchen$eschichte dos Mittelalters (ed. by Ehrle and 
Denifle, 1885, &c.) ; publications of the Franciscans of Quaracchi 
(list to be 0" tained from Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau) ; and the 
two series edited by Paul Sabatier, Collection d^Hudes et de documents 
suf fTtistoire religieuse et litfiraire rfw moyen dqe (5 vols. published up 
to 1906) and Qpusoules de critiqtte historique (12 fascicules) : the 
easiest and most consecutive way of following the controversy is 
by th^ aid of the “Bunetin Hagiognmhique in Anahetti Bollan^ 
^tana. Relatively popular accounts ot the most important sources 
are supplied in the introductory chapters of Sabatier’s * 5-. 
Ff^npoie and Speculum perfectionis, and Lempp's Ff^te Bite de 
Cortone. , _ . 

concerning the life of St Francis and the begmnmgs of tho order, 
the chief do^ments that come under discussion are : the two Ltves 
by Thoinas of Celano (1228 and 1248 respectively *, Eng. trans. 
with introductioh by A. G. Ferrers Howell, 1908), of wlfich the only 
critical edition is that of Friar Ed. d’Alen9on (1906) ; the ao-<^ed 
Legenda irium smiorum; the Speculum /►er/aeftonis, discovers by 
Pahl ^batter and edited in 1898 (Eng. trans. by Sebastian Evans, 
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Mirror pf Perfection, 1899), SahaficT-a W to- the hafnre of 

these doenments was, in brief, that the speeufnm perfectionis was 
the first of all the Lives of saint, written in 1227 by Br. Leo, his 
favourite and most intimate disciple, and that ib».Leigend» 3 Sac. 
is what it claims to be — the. hai^iwork of Loo and^ the two other 
iimst intimate companions of Francis, compiled in 124^ ; these arc 
tne most authentic and the only tnie accounts, Thomas of Celano's 
Lives being written precisely in opposition to mem> in the interests 
of the majority cA the order thaiT lavoured mitigations of the Rule 
espeoiaJly in regard, to poverty. For ten years the domain of 
Franciwan origins was explored and discussed by a number pf 
scholars ; and then the whole ground was reviewed by Proffessor W. 
Goetz of Munich in a study entitled Die ^ueiUn aur Geschichte dee 
hi. Franz von Assisi (1904). Uis conclusiona are substantially the 
same as those of P0:re van Ortroy, the BoUandiat, and Frmr Lemmens^, 
an Observant Franciscan, and are the direct contrary pf ^batier’s : 
the Legenda 3 Sac. is a forgery ; the Speculum perfectionis is a com- 
pilatkm made in the 14th century, also in large measui^e a forgery, 
birt containing an clement (not to be precisely determined) dprived 
from Br. Leo ; on the other hand) Thomas of* Celano's two Lives 
are free from the ” tendencies " ascribed to tliem by Sabatier, and 
that of 1248 was written with the collaboration of Leo and the o^er 
companions j thus the best sources of information arc those portion# 
of the Speculum that can with certainty be carried back to Br. Leo, 
and the Lives by Thomas of Celano, especially the second Life. 
Goetz’s criticism of the documents is characterized by exceeding 
carefulness and sobriety. Of course he does not suppose that lus 
conclusions are in all respects final ; but his investigations show 
that the time has not yet como when a biography of St Franci* 
could be produced answering to the demands of modern liistorical 
criticism. The official life of St F rancis is St Bonaventura’s Legenda^ 
published in a convenient form by the Franciscans of (2^aracchi 
(1898) ; Cxoetz's estimate of it (op. cii.) is much more favourable 
than Sabatier's. 

Paul Sabatier's fascinating and in many ways sympathetic Vie de 
S, Franpois (1894 ; 33rd cd., iqo6 ; Eng. trans. by L. S. Houghton, 
1901) will probably for a long time to come be accepted by ^e 
ordinary reader as a substantially correct portrait of St Francis*; 
and yet Goetz declares that tlie most competent and indepondent 
critics have wiliiout any exception pronounced tliat Sabatier haa 
depicted St Francis a great deal too much from the standpoint of 
modem religiosity, and has exaggerated his attitude in ^e of the 
church (op. cit. p. 5). In articles in the Hist. Vierteljtthrsschrift 
(1002, 1903) Goetz has shown that Sabatier's peipitation of St 
Francis’s relations witli the ecclesiasttcal authority in general, and 
with Cardimvl Hugolino (Gregory IX,) in particular, is largely based 
on misconccj)tion ; that the acvelopment of the order was not forced 
on Francis against his will ; and that the differences in the order 
did not during Francis’s attain to such a magnitude as to 

causo him during his last years the suffering depicted by SalMtira* 
This from a Protestant historian like Goetz is most valuable cnticisuL, 
In truth Sabatier’s St Francis is an anachronism— a man at he^, a 
modem pietistic French I^tcstant of the most liberal type, with a 
veneer of i ^th century Catholicism. 

Of lives of St Francis in English may be meotvoned those by w: 
Oliphant (2nd ed., and by Canon Knox LittOe (1897), Foz 
general information and references to the literature of the sublet, 
see Otto Z6clder, Askese und Mdnehtum (1897), ii. 470-4^3» and ^ 
article in Herzog's Realencykhpddie (ed. 3), ” Franz vott As^i 
(1899) : also Max Heimbucher, Orden und Kengregationen (1096), 1. 

6 38. The chapter on St Francis in Emile Gebhart’s lialie myst^Ue 
(ed. 3, 1899) is very remarkable ; indeed, though this writer is as 
little ecclesiastically’ minded as- Sabatier himeelf, his genonal picture 
of the state of religion in Italy at the time is far truer ; hero also 
Sabatier has given way to the usual temptation of biogtaphws to 
exalt their hero by depreciating everybody else. (E. C. B.) 

FRANCIS OF MAYRONE [Francischs de Mayronis] (d. 
I scholastic philosophfir, was bora at Mayranc ip.JtowBce. 
He entered the Pranriscan order and nibaequontly wait to 
Paris, whore he was a pupil oi Duns Scotty ^ tbo Sorixinne ho 
acQuired a. gresat xfiputation for ability in diodissionp. and iwa 
known as tho Dodor llluminadus suid. Magister AeuUes^ Ho 
became a professor of philbsophy, and took portin theiddacuBMong 
on the nature of Uniwersah. Fbllowiog^ Biuia ^SootuS) he adopted 
the Platonic theory of idsaaSy.and denied that Aristotle had n»de 
any oontributiem to metatphysical speculation. It is a curious 
coimmentary on; die theories of Du«s Scotusi that, one pupilp 
Fmncia, should hove taken this course, whil© another pu^ 
Occam, shoidd have used 1^ m^giunents in a diametrically 
opposite direction and ended in extreme Nominalism. 

His works were colfectod. and published at Voni^ in 1520 u^er 
the title Prueclmssma ac muUum suUiHa.spripia lilum%naii Doctorts 
Francisci de Mayronis, 6'C., . 

FRANCJ& OT PAOLA (or PAniAj, STi. founder of the Minims, 
a oir^fct in the. Ckthpuc Chvitch;^ born pf humble 
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parentage at Paola in Calaibria in 1416, or according to the 
Bollandtsta 1438. As a boy entered a Franciscan friary, 
but left it and went to live as a hermit in a cave on the seashore 
near Paolo. Soon disciples joined him, and with the bishop’s 
approval he built a church and monwtery. At first they called 
themselves Hermits of St Francis ” ; but the object they 
proposed to themselves was to go beyond even the strict Francis- 
cans in fasts and bodily austerities of all kinds, in poverty and 
in humility ; and therefore, as the Franciscans were the Minors 
{minonsy less), the new order took the name of Minims (minimi^ 
least). By 1474 a number of houses had been established in 
southern Italy and Sicily, and the order was recognized and 
approved by the pope, in 1482 Louis XL of France, being on 
his deathbed and hearing the reports of Uie holiness of Francis, 
sent to ask him to come and attend him, and at the pope’s 
command he travelled to Paris. On this occasion Philip de 
Comines in his Memoirs says : “ I never saw any man living so 
holily, nor out of whose mouth the Holy Ghost did more mani- 
festly speak.” He remained with Louis till his death, and Louis’ 
successor, Charles VIIL, held him in such high esteem that he 
kept him in Paris, and enabled him to found various houses of 
his order in France ; in Spain and Germany, too, houses were 
founded during Francis’s lifetime. He never left France, 
and died in 1507 in the monastery of his order at Plessis- 
les-Tours. 

The Rule was so strict that the popes long hesitated to confirm 
it in its entirety ; not until 1506 was it finally sanctioned. The 
most special feature is an additional vow to keep a perpetual 
Lent of the strictest kind, not only flesh meat but fish and all 
animal products — eggs, milk, butter, cheese, dripping — being 
forbidden, so that the diet was confined to bread, vegetables, 
fruit and oil, and water was the only drink. Thus in matter 
of diet the Minims surpassed in austerity all orders in the West, 
and probably all permanently organized orders in the Fast. 
The strongly ascetical spirit of the Minims manifested itself in 
the title home by the superiors of the houses — not abbot (father), 
or prior, or guardian, or minister, or rector, but corrector ; and 
the general superior is the corrector>general. Notwithstanding 
its extreme severity the order prospered. At the death of the 
founder it had five provinces — Italy, France, Tours, Germany, 
Spain. Later there were as many as 450 monasteries, and some 
missions in India... There never was a Minim house in England 
or Ireland. It ranks as one of the Mendicant orders. In 1909 
there were some twenty monasteries, mostly in Sicily, but one 
in Rome (S. Andrea delle Fratte), and one in Naples, in Marseilles 
and in Cracow. There have been Minim nuns (only one convent 
has survived, till recently at Marseilles) and Minim Tertirxies, 
in imitation of the Franciscan Tertiaries. The habit oI*the 
Minims is black. 

Sec Helyot, Hist, des ordres religieux (1714),^. c. 5O ; Max 
Heimbucher, Ordtn und Kongregationen {iSgO), i.\ 53 the article 
‘‘ Fran* ivon Paula ” in Wetzer und Welte, KinhenUxiccM (ed. 2), 
and in Herzog, ReaUncyMopddie (ed. 3) ; Catholic Dict 4 op(^, art. 
*' Minims." (£.'•€. B.) 

FRANCES (Francois) OF SALES, ST (i 567-1622), '^ishop of 
Cieneva and doctor of the Church was bom at. the castle 
of Sales, near Annecy, Savoy. His fatier, also FEan9ois,^comte de 
Sales, but better known as M. de Boisy, a nobleman and soldier, 
had been employed in various affairs of state, but in 1560, at 
the age of thurty-eight, settled down on his ancestral estates and 
married Frangoise de Sionnay, a Savpyard like himself, and an 
lieiress. St Francis, the first child of this union, was bom in 
August 1567 when his mother was in her fifteenth yw. M, de 
Boisy was renowned for his experience and sound judgment, 
and both parents were distinguished by piety, love of peace, 
charity to the poor, qualities which early showed themselves in 
their eldest son. 

He received bis education first at La Roche, in the Arve. valley, 
then at the college AAnnecy, founded by Eustace ChappiusL 
ambassador in Fngllil of Chiles V., in 1540. At the 01 
thirteen or fourteery^rf^ent to the Jesuit Cpu^e of Clermont 
at Paris, where he sl^fv tS the sunimer of 15BS, and Where he 


laid the foundations of his profound knowledge, sriiile perfedtlfi^^ 
him^lf in the exercises of'a young nobleman and practising a 
life of exemplary virtue. At this time also he developed irfi 
ardent love of France, a country which was politically in an^on- * 
ism with his om*i, though so closely linked to it geographical)^ 
socially and by language.^ At the end of 1588 he went to Padt^ 
to take Ms degree in canon and civil law, a necessary prelude in 
Savoy at that time to distinction in a civil career. His heart, 
however, especially from the date of his receiving the tonsure 
(1578)^ was already turned towards the Church, and he gav^s 
attention ej^en more to theology, under the great masters 
Antonio Posse vino, S.J., and Gesualdo, afterwards general of 
the Friars Minor, than to his legal courstk ” At Padua,” he said 
to a friend, ” I studied law to please my father, and theology to 
please myself.” In that licentious university Francis found 
the greatest difficulty m resisting attacks on his virtue, and once 
at least had to draw his sword to defend his personal safety 
against a band of ruffians. The gentleness for which he was 
already renowned was not that of a weak, but of a strong 
character. He returned to Savoy in 1592, and, while seeking 
the occasion to overcome his father’s resistance to his resolution 
of embracing the ecclesiastical profession, took the diploma 
of advocate to the senate. Meantime, without his knowledge, 
his friends procured for him the post of provost of the chapter of 
Geneva, an honour which reconciled M. de Boisy to the sacrifice 
of more ambitious hopes. After a year of zealous work as preacher 
and director he was sent by the bishop, Claude de Granier, to 
try and win back the province of Chablais, which had embraced 
Calvinism when usurped by Bern in 1535, and had retained it 
even after its restitution to Savoy in 1564. At first the people 
refused to listen to him, for he was represented to them as an 
instrument of Satan, and all who had dealings with him were 
threatened with the vengeance of the consistory. He therefore 
wrote out his message on sheets which were passed from hand to 
hand, and these, with the spectacle of his virtues and disinterested- 
ness, soon produced a strong effect. The sheets just spoken of 
still exist m the Chigi library at Rome, and were published, 
though with many alterations, in 1672, under the title of 
Les Coniroverses. Tliis must be considered the first work of 
St Francis. 

The re-erection of a wayside cross in Annemasse, at the gates of 
Geneva, amid an enormous concourse of converts, an event 
which closed the three years of his apostolate, led to the com- 
position of the Difense de la Croix, published in 1600. 
An illness brought on by toil and privation forced him to leave 
his work to others for nearly a year, but in August 1598 he re- 
turned to his field of labour, and in October of that year practi- 
cally the whole country was Catholic again. Up to that time 
preaching and conference had been the only weapons employed. 
The stories of the use of soldiers to produce simulated con- 
versions are incorrect.' Possibly the lamentable events of the 
campaigns of 1589 in Gex and Chablais have been applied to the 

' This, at least, is the account given by Catholic authorities. 
Less favourable is the view taken by non-Catholic historians, which 
seems in some measure to be confirmed by St Francis himself. 
According to this, Duke Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, who succeeded 
his more tolerant father in 1580, was determined to reduce the 
Chablais to the Catholic religion, by peaceful means if possible, 
by force if necessary. After two years of preaching Francis wrote 
to the duke (CEuvres compl. ii. p. 551) : ” During 27 months I have 
scattered the seed of the Word of dod in this miserablp land ; shall 
I say among thorns or on stony ground ? Certainly, save for the 
conversion of the seigneur d’AvuUy and the advocate Poiicet, X . 
liave little to boast of." In the winter of 1596-1597 Francis was ' 
at Turin, and at his suggestion the duke decided on a ceg^kUr plan 
for the coercion of the refractory Protestants. This plan g^nticipated 
that employed later by Louis XJV. against the Hugueupts in, France. 
The Calvinist ministers were expelled ; Protestant lio0ks were 
confiscated and destroyed ; the acts of Protestant lawyers and 
officials were declared invalid. The country was flooded with. 
Jesuits and friars, whose arguments were reinforced wW quartering 
troops, veterans of the Indian wars in Mexico, oxjfiho refractory ^ 
inhaoitants. Those whose stubborn persistence in error surwvea 
all these inducements to repeAt were sent into exile. See the aftide 
" Franz von Sales " by J.Ehni in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklophdii 
<3rd ed., Leipzig, 1899). (W. A. P.) 
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period iS 94 -^S 9 ^* In October of this lest year* however, tte 
duke of Savoy, who came then to assist in ^rson at the grikt 
religious feasts which celebrated the return of the count^ to 
unity; of faith, expatriated such of the leading men as obstinately 
r,efi;sed even to listen to the Catoolic arguments, also forbade 
Calvinist ministers to reside in the Chablais, and substituted 
Catnolic for Huguenot officials. St fr^Zncis concurred in these 
measures, and, three years later, even requested that thfte who, 
as he said, follow their heresy, rather as a party than a religion,” 
sh^^d be ordered either to conform or to leave their country, 
witn leave to sell their goods. His conduct, judged not by a 
modern standard, but by the ideas of his age, wilP be found 
compatible with the highest Christian charity, as that of the duke 
with sound political pruaence. At this time he was nominated 
to the pope as coadjutor of Geneva,^ and after a visit to Rome 
he assisted Bishop de Granier in the administration of the newly 
converted countries and of the diocese at large. 

In 1602 he made his second visit to the French capital, when 
his transcendent qualities brought him into the closest relations 
with the court of Henry IV., and made him the spiritual father 
of that circle of select souls who centred round Madame Acarie. 
Amoi^ the celebrated personages who became his life friends from 
this time were Pierre de Bdrulle, founder of the French Oratorians, 
Guillaume Duval, the scholar, and the due de Bellegarde, the 
latter a special favourite of the king, who begged to be allowed 
to share the Saint’s friendship. At this time also his gift as a 
preacher became fully recognized, and de Sanz6a, afterwards 
bishop of Bethlehem, records that Duval exhorted all his 
students of the Sorbonne to listen to him and to imitate this, 
“ the true and excellent method of preaching.” His principles 
are expressed in the admirable letter to Andr6 Fr^myot of 
October 1604. 

De Granier died in September 1602, and the new bishop 
entered on the administration of his vast diocese, which, as 
a contemporary says, ** he found brick and left marble.” His 
first efforts were directed to .securing a virtuous and well- 
instructed clergy, with its consequence of a people worthy of 
their pastors. All his time was spent in preaching, confessing, 
visiting the sick, relieving the poor. His zeal was not confined 
to his diocese. In concert with Jeanne Fran9oise Fr6myot 
(1572-1641), widow of the baron de Chantal, whose acquaintance 
he made while preaching throuj^h I^ent at Dijon in 1604, he 
founded the order of the Visitation, in favour of ” strong souls 
with weak bodies,” as he said, deterred from entering the orders 
already existing, by their inability to undertake severe corporal 
austerities. The institution rapidly spread, counting twenty 
houses before his death and eighty before that of St Jeanne. 
The care of his diocese and of his new foundation were not 
enough for his ardent charity, and in 1609 he published his 
famous Introduction to a Devout Life, a work which was at once 
translated into the chief European languages and of which 
he himself published five editions. In 1616 appeared his Treatise 
on the Love of God, which teaches that perfection of the spiritu^ 
life to which the former work is meant to be the Introduction.” 

The important Lents of 1617 and 1618 at Grenoble were a 
prelude to a still more important apostolate in Paris, ” the theatre 
of the world,” as St Vincent de Paul calls it. This third visit 
to the great city lasted from the autumn of 1618 to that of 1619 ; 
the direct object of it was to assist in negotiating the marriage 
of toe prince of Piedmont with Chr^tienne of France, but nearly 
all his time was spent in preaching and works of mercy, spiritual 
or, corporal. He was regarded as a living saint. St Vincent 
siatcely Jeft him, and has given toe most extraordinary testi- 
monies (as yet unpublished) of his heroic virtues. M^re Angeiique 
Amaud, who at this time put herself under his direction and 
wished to join.the Order of the Visitation, attracted by its humility 
and sweetness, may be named as the most interesting of hw 
inmimeraple penitents of this period. He returned to Savoy^ 
and after three years ihore of unwearying labour died at Lyons 
bn thb ^8th of D^ember 1622. A umyersal outburst of venera- 
tion followed; indeed hi^ cult had already begun, and after 
' ^ With the title of Nicopolis in partibusr^’EDf^ 


an episcopal inquiry the pontifical commission in view of his 
beatification was i^tituted by decree of the 21st of July 1626, 
a celerity unique in toe aniials of the Congregation of Rites. 
The depositions of witnesses were returned to Rome in 1632, 
but meantime the forms of the Roman chancery had been 
changed by Urban VIIL, and the advocates could not at once 
continue their work. Eventually a new commission was issued 
in 1656, and on its report, into which were inserted nineteen of 
the former depositions, the “ servant of God ” was beatified in 
i66i. The canonization took place in 1665. 

Besides toe works which we liave named, there were published 
posthumously his Entretiens, i.e, a selection of the lectures given 
to the Visitation, reported by the sisters who heard them, some of 
his semons, a large number of his letters, various short treatises of 
devotion. The first edition of his united or so-called “ Complete ** 
works was published at Toulouse in 1637. Others followed in 1641, 
1647, 1669, 1685. The Lettres and Opuscules were re- 

piibbshed in 1768. 

The only modem editions of the complete works which it is wotth 
while to name are those of Blaise (1821}, Vir^ (1856-1838), Migne 
(1861), and the critical edition published by the Visitation of Annecy, 
of which the 14th volume appeared in 1905. 

The biography of St Francis dc Sales was written immediately 
after his d^th by tlie celebrated P. de La Riviere and Dom John de 
St Francois (Goulu), as well as by two other authors of Jess import- 
ance. The saint's nephew and successor, Charles Auguste dc Sales, 
brought out a more extended life, Latin and French, in 1635. The 
lives by Giarda (1650), Maupas du Tour (1657) and Cotolentfi {1687) 
add httle to Charles Auguste. Marsollier's longerJife, in two volumes 
( 1 700), is quite untrustworthy ; still more so that by Loyau d’ Amboise 
(1833), which is rather a romance than a biography. The lives by 
Hamon (1856) and Perenn^s (i860), without addmg much to preced- 
ing bi(»raphies, are serious and edifying. A complete life, founded 
on the lately discovered process of 1626 and the new letters, was being 
prepared by the author of the present article at the time of his death. 
With the Lives must be mentioned the Esprit du B. F, de Sales by 
Camus, bishop of Belley, who, amid innumerable errors, gives 
various interesting traits and sayings of his saintly friend. Among 
the very numerous modem studies may be named an essay by Leigh 
Hunt entitled “ The Gentleman Saint " {The Seer, pt. ii. No. 41 ) ; 
a remarkable causerie by Sainte-Beuve {Lundis, 3rd Jan, 1833) ; 
Le Riveil du sentiment religieux en France au XV if* sitcle, by 
Strowski (Paris, 1898) ; Fouf Essays on S. F. de 5 . and Three Essays 
on S. F. de S, as Preacher, by Canon H. B. Mackey. (H. B. M.) 

FRANCIS, SIR PHILIP (1740-1818), English politician and 
pamphleteer, the supposed author of the Letters of Junius, 
and the chief antagonist of Warren Hastings, was bom in Dublin 
on the 22nd of October 1740. He was toe only son of Dr Philip 
Francis (c. 1708-1773), a man of some literary celebrity in his 
time, known by his translations of Horace, Aeschines and 
Demosthenes. He received the rudiments of an excellent 
education at a free school in Dublin, and afterwards spent a 
year or two (1751-1752) under his father’s roof at Skeyton 
rectory, Norfolk, and elsewhere, and for a short time he had 
Gibbon as a fellow-pupil. In March 1753 he entered St Paul’s 
school, London, where he remamed for toree years and a half, 
becoming a proficient classical scholar. In 1756, immediately 
on his leaving school, he was appointed to a junior clerkship in 
the secretary of state’s office by Henry Fox (afterwards l^rd 
Holland), with whose family Dr Francis was at that time on 
intimate terms ; and this post he retained under toe succeeding^ 
administration. In 1758 he was employed as secretary to 
General Bligh in the expedition against Cherbourg ; and in the 
same capacity he accompanied toe earl of Kinnoul on hu special 
embassy to the court of Portugal in 1760. 

In 1761 he became personally known to Pitt, who, recognizing 
his ability and discretion, once and again made use of his services 
as private amanuensis. In 1762 he was appointed to a principal 
clerkship in the war office, where he formed an intimate friendship 
with Christopher D’Oyly, the secretary of state’s deputy, whose 
dismissal from office in 1772 was hotly resented by ** Junius ” ; 
and in toe same year he married Miss Macrabie, toe daughter 
of a retired London merchant. His official duties brought him 
into direct relations with many who were well versed in the 
politics of toe time. In 1763 the great constitutional questions 
arising out of the arrest of Wilkes l^an to be sharply canvassed^ 
It was natural that Francis, who from a very early age had 
been in the ^bit of writing occasionally to the newspapers^ 
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diould 1b^ ^er td take ah aicti^^patt in t||e‘dii^iitd(in^ 
his poaitihn as a gpvernitieht (rfScial made ithecdssaxy that his 
intervetttion ^hould he cateffdlly disguised* Be is kndwn to have 
ynritteh to the PubUt Ledger vJSa public Advcrttset, as an advocate 
^ the popular cause, on many ocba^ions about and after the 
year 1763 ; he frequently attended debates in both Houses of J 
Parliament, especially when Ath^can (questions were being 
discussed ; and ^tween 1769 and 1,771 he is also known to have 
been favourable to the scheme for the overthrow of the Grafton 
government and afterwards of that of Lord North, and for 
persuading or forcing Lord Qiatham into power. ^In January 
1769 the mst of the LeiUrs of Junius appeared, and the series 
was continued till January 21, 1773. They had been pre- 
ceded by others under various signatures such as “ Candor,” 
^‘Father of Candor,” ” Anti-Sejanus,” “Lucius,” “Nemesis” 
which have all been attributed, some of them certainly in 
error, to one and same hand. The authorship of the Letters 
of Junius hes been assigned i to Francis on a variety of grounds 
(see Junius). 

In March 1772 Francis finally left the war office, and in July 
of the same year he left Fngland for a tour through France, 
Germany and Italy, which lasted until the following December. 
On his return he was contemplating emigration to New England, 
when in June i;773 Lord North, on the recommendation of Lord 
Barrington, appointed him a member of the newly constituted 
supreme council of Bengal at a salary of £10,000 per annum. 
Along with his colleagues Monson and Clavering he reached 
Calcutta in October 1774, and a long struggle with Warren 
Hastings, the govemor-igeneral, immediately began. These 
three, actual^ probably by petty personal motives, combined 
to form a majority of the council in harassing opposition to the 
governor-general^s policy j and they even accused him of 
oorruption,. mainly on tl 4 evidence of Nuncomar. The death of 
Monson in 1776, and of Clavering in the following year, made 
Hastings again supreme in the council. But a dispute with 
Francis, more than usually embittered, led in August .1780 
to a minute being delivered to the council board by Hastings, 
in which he stated that “ he judged, of tlie public conduct of 
Mr Francis by his experience of his private, which he had found 
to be void of truth and honour.’’ A duel was the Consequence, 
in which Francis received a dangerous wound (see Hastings, 
Warren), lliough his recovery was rapid and complete, he 
did not choose to prolong his stay abroad. He arrived in England 
in October 1781, and was received withdittle favour. 

Little IS known of the nature of his occupations during the 
next two years, except that he was untiring in his efforts to pr(> 
cure first the recall, and afterwards the impeachment of his 
hitherto triumphant adversary. In 1783 Fox produced his India 
Bill, which led to the overthrow of the coalition government. In 
1784 Francis was returned by the borouglvof Yarmouth, Isle 
of Wight j and although he took an ppportunity^ to disclaim 
overy feeling of personal animosity towards Basting ' this did 
not prevent him, on the return of the latter in doing 

all in his power to bring , forward and support the charges which 
ultimately led to the impeachment^resolutions of 1787. ' Although 
excluded by a majority 9/ ^ the Souse from the fist of the managers 
of that impeachment^F^^je wa§ none thelei^^ itsrmost energetic 
promoter, supplying his fnehds fBiirke aha Sheridan with all the 
materials for tfieir ojoqueht ora^ns. .apd burning invectives. 
At the general election of 170Q he wa^ returned member for 
Bletchingley. He sympathfeeq. wAnniy and actively with the 
l^anch revolutionaiy; doctrines, expostulating with Burke on 
fiw vehement denunciation of the sOTC. In 793 supported 
Giiey’f potion for a return,, to the old constitutional aystem of 
tj^reset^tion, ..and so earnycl title to be regarded as one 
df ihe e^jfst i^omotcrspf ciuse of parliam^eMw^afpOT 
spd he #^onerdf the of the, “ Society of thip Friends 

of the JPeqwe.j^,^Xhe ajD^uittal of Hastings in Ap^ 17915 ,dis- 
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attibftions of Ifis Hfe were iboiit to redized ^eh tbel'VW% 
pa^ Came into power hf iSd6, His di!sa;^pdiifitmcht wka 
ipehen the governor-generalship was, o!wing to patW Ckfefe&s, 
conferred on Sir GBbert Elliat (tord Mintd) ; he aecMri^d, re is 
said, soon aft^wards the government of the Gripe, but ac^pted 
a It.C.B. Though re-elected for Appleby in 1806, he Sli!fed 
to sect^je a seat in the following year ; and the remainder of his 
life was spent in comparative privacy. 

Among the later productions of his pen were, besides the 
Plan of a Reform in the Election Of ihe House of Commons 
lets entitled Procceding'i in ihe House of Commons on the Slave 
Trade (t 75 ^), Reflections on the Abundance of Paper in Cii^cidation 
and ike Scarcity of Specie (1810), Historical Questions Exhibited 
(1818), and a Letter to Earl Gr^ on the Policy of Great Britain 
and the Allies towards Norway (1814). His first wife, by >Vhom 
he had six Children, died in i8o'6, and in 1814 he married his 
second wife, Emma Watkins, who long survived him, and who 
left voluminous manuscripts relating to his biography. Francis 
died on the 23rd of December 1818. In his domestic relations 
he was exemplary, and he lived on terms of mutual affection with 
a wide circle of friends. He was, however, lull of vindictiveness, 
dissimulation and treachery, and there can be little doubt that 
in his historic conflict with Warren Hastings unworthy personal 
motives played a leading part. 

Bibliography. — For the evidence identifying Francis with Juriins 
see the article Junujb, and the authorities there cited. See als{> 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis , with Correspondence and Journals, by 
Joseph Parkes and Herman Merivale (2 vols., Lemdon, 1867) ; The 
Francis Letter edited by Beata Francis and Elixa Keary (2 volfl., 
London, 1901) ; Sir J. F. Stephen, The Story of Nuncomar and the 
Impeachment of Sir E. Impey (2 vols., London, 1885) ; Lord Macaulay's 
Fsstty on “ Warren Hastings " ; G. B. Malleson, Life of Warren 
Hastings (London, 1894) ; G. W. Forrest, The Administration of 
Warren Hastings, (Calcutta, 1892) ; Sir Le.sUe Stephen's 

article on Francis in Diet, of Nat, Biog. vol. xx. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH 1 . (1830- ), emperor of Austria, king 

of Bohemia, and apostolic king of Hungary, was the eldest son 
of the archduke Francis Charles, second son of the reignir^ 
emperor Francis I., being bom on the 18th of August 1830. His 
mother, the archduchess Sophia, was daughter of Maximilian 1 ^, 
king of Bavaria. She was a woman of great ability and strong 
character, and during the years which followed the death of the 
emperor Francis was probably the most influential personcjge 
at the Austrian court ; for the emperor Ferdinand, who succeeded 
in 1835, was physicdly and mentally incapable of performing 
the duties of Lis office ; as he was childless, Francis Joseph was 
in the direct line of succession. During the disturbances of 1848, 
Francis Joseph spent same time in Italy, where, under Radetzky, 
at the battle of St Lucia, he had his first experience of warfare. 
At the end of that year, after the rising of Vienna and capture of 
the city by Windischgratz, it was clearly desirable that there 
should be a more vigorous ruler at the head of the .empire, and 
Ferdinand, now fhat the young archduke was pf age, was abb 
to carry out the abdication whicL he and his wife had Tong dewred. 
All. the preparations were made with the utmost secrecy ; on the 
2nd of December 1848, in the archiepiscppal palace at Olmutz, 
whither the court had fled from Vienna, the emperor abdicated. 
His brother resigned his rights of succession to his son, and 
Francis Joseph was proclaimed empiwror.^ Ferdinand retired 
to Prague, where he died in 1875. 

The history of the Dual Monarchy during bis reign is told under 
the heading of Austria-Hungary, and here it is only hecesa|^ 
to deal wim its personal aspects. The enmoror was durii^ 
the first years of his reign compbbly in thf nanqs pf Friniae 
Schwarzeriberg, to whom, witb Windischpte ^(j^Badetzliy^ 
he owed it fliat Austria had epiemed Irpift Jjte, revolu 
af^ehtly stronger than it fiad beereworp. ^Bbe first ^ 
to reduce .Hxingary tp obedienoe, for, ^ re6:)^d,t9 

apkncwtedgje tbe validity qf the'al)dicf^^iou,fi>jj^d/W^ AW" 
cemed Bimgary, on the ground'd^ JucL air^t .Would ,wy 
valid wiih me consent piftlb 
modve ipr their attitude i^as thfiFpu^; 
predecessor, had not ddeen ifie bam w dpsetye,|^ Himganan 
constitution, whicli it Wris tbe’rivbwed object bi Senwarzenberj 





^ -liftaaiiSSlkrtt^ «» tHipiSMt IMidf 
ch nait; btft tifhjltK^lul condusioi tiE 

BliSb eft th*»uii»i*ni W been cafiecl Hi. Hungary^ depflved 
|«r integral pBrtofflieAurtrmtt 

anfet. tbe nw reiga1ii«»ptt/'fl«fMore, imae%Mmster omens, 
ill «« wpptessionollibferty iA Italy. Hungaiytaid G«i!^y,,| 

1 i8tt a HuiigaHan 'nameS Debenyi «ttem{)lOT 'to- asussinate 
le em^or, and sucrieeded in inflicting a serious wouml “with a 
uHo. with the ^ath hf StSiwartenbetg in 185a ‘the personal 
te^rnmeitt of thetenparer really began, and. with it that longs 
fries of eseperimenta of siihich Austria has been ^ ^jeot. 
enerally it my be said that throughout his long. iCipi Franca 
oseiih wmained the r^ ruler of his dominions ; he not oidy 
eot m his hands the appointment and ihsmissal of ha mirasters, 
ut himself diteot^ their ;poUcy, and owing to the great know- 
‘dae of aSairs, the unremitting diligence and dearnms of 
omhension, to which all who transaciled business with him 
home testimony , he wtoable to keep a very teal control even 
f the details of government. 

The recognition of the separate status of Hungary, and the 
estoration of the Magyar constitution in 1866, necessarily made 
ome chance in his position, and so far as concerns HunjW 
te fully accepted the doctrine that ministers are responsi^ 

0 oarliament. In the other half of the monarchy (the sidled 
'isleithan)this was not possible, and the authority and mfluenro 
if the emperor were even increased by the contrast wth the 
veaknesses and failures of the parliamentary system, "nie most 
loticeable features in his reign were the repeated and sudden 
ihanges of policy, which, while they arose from the extreme 
lifficulty of finding any system by which the Habsburg monarchy 
•ould be governed, were due also to the personal idiosyncrasies 
if the emperor. First we have the attempt at the autocratic 
lentralization of the whole monarchy under Bach ; the persoMl 
nfluence of the emperor is seen in the conclusion of the Concordat 
with Rome, by which in 1855 the work of Joseph II. wm undone 
md the power of the papacy for a while restored. The foreign 
policy of this period brought about the complete isolation of 
^stria, and the “ingratitude” towards 

during the period of the Crimean War, which has tecome 
proverbial, caused a permanent estrangement betwwn the two 
peat Eastern empires and the imperial families. The system 
led inevitably to bankruptcy and rum ; the war of 1859, by 
bringing it to an end, saved the monarchy. After the first 
defeat Francis Joseph hastened to Italy ; he commanded in 
person at Solfenno, and by a meeting with Napoleon arranged 
ttie terms of the peace of Villafranca. The next six yearn, toth 
in home and foreign policy, were marked by gf J vaaUation 
In order to meet the universal discontent and the financial 
difficulties constitutional government was introduced ; a parlia- 
ment was established in which all races of the empire were 
represented, and in place of centralized desi^t^m was estoblished 
Li^ral centralization under Schmerling and the German Liberals. 
But the Magyars refused to send representatives to the cenUal 
parliament ; the Slavs, resenting the Germaiming policy of the 
government, withdrew ; and the emperor had really wittoa^ 
his confidence from Schmerling long before the constitution^ 
was suspended in 1865 as a first step to a reconciliation 
Hungary, In the complicated German affairs the 
vain sought for a minister on whose knowledge and advi®^ 
could depend. He was guided in turn by the mconsistent a 
of Schmerling, Rechberg, Mensdorff, not to mention 

1 obscure counsellors, and it is not surprising that Austria 
repeatedly outmatched and outwitted by Prussia. In j 
at the Furstentag in Frankfort, the emperor made an att 
by his persoB^ influence to solve the German question, 
invited alPthe German sovereigns to meet him m conferenw, 
and 1^ before them- a plan for the reconstruction of the 
federation; The momentary effect was immense,^ for soin 
of the halo ofitfie Holy Empire still dung round the head ot 
the house of Habsburg, and Francis Joseph was welwmed to 
the ancient free city with enthusiasm. In spite ^ 

and of the skill with which lie jfiresfded oVef the debates, tne 
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The Germeih ‘queeiioh wa» settled definitmlf hy the iba^ 
of. K^kiigrtte b 1866 ; and the empewf F!iiiid». Jweph^ wi* 

, characteristic Habs^rg <^ppottiinism, was qmdrto 
LhimseM to the new dircumstances. Above res^mted 

the necessity ter reconciling the Idagyars to the moiiittphgf:; fw 
it was then disebntent that bad mainliy centribnted to im 
collapse -of the Austrian |)OWer. He had ^eady, in 1:^59, a# the 
result of a visit to Budapest, made certaiji modifi^tiDOi tnjw 
Bach system by way of concession to Magyat sontim^, and m 
1861 he had had. an interview with Dehk^ during whidh, taQagn 
unconvinced by that statesman’s arguments, ^he had at lewt 
assured himself of his loyalty. He now madeBCUat, Bwiarok e 
Saxon antagonist, the head of his government, as 
of whose n^otiatkms with Deik the Austro^iHiingaridii iCo^ 
promise of 1867 was agreed upon. A law was passed by the 
Hungarian diet regularizing the abdicatiott of FerdiniUid j at 
the beginning of June Francis Joseph aigned the inauguiw 
diploma and took the oath in Magyar to observe the constitutWJ 
on the 8th he was solemnly crowned kin® of Hu^aryt Tm 
traditional coronation gift of 100,000 florins he assigned, to the 
widows and orphans of those who had fadka in the war ^gainst 
Austria in 1849. . . . , - 

Once having accepted the principle of constitutions govern- 
ment, the emperor-king adhered to it loyally, in spi^ of the 
discouragement caused by party struggles embittered by ra^l 
antagonisms. If in the Cisleithan half of the monarchy parlia- 
mentary government broke down, this was through no fault 
of the emperor, who worked hard to find a modus vivendi between 
the factions, and did not shrink from introducing manhood 
suffrage in the attempt to establish a stable parliament^ 
system. This expedient, indeed, probably also conveyed^ a 
veiled threat to the Magyar chauvin^ts, who, discontented 
the restrictions placed upon Hungarian independence under the 
Compromise, were agitating for the complete separation of 
Austria and Hungary under a personal union only ; for univerm , 
suffrage in Hungary would mean the subordination of the Magyar 
minority to the hitherto subject races. For nearljr forty yem 
after the acceptance of the Compromise the attitede of th* 
emperor-king towards the Magyar constitution had been scrupu- 
lously correct. The agitation for the completely separate 
organization of the Hungarian army, and for the siAstitution 
of Magyar for German in words of command in Hungarian 
regiments, broke down the patience of the emperor, tenacioua 
of his prerogative as supreme “ war lord” of the common army. 

A Hungarian deputation which came to Vienna m Septemwr 
100^ to urge the Magyar claims was received ungraciously by 
the emperor, who did not offer his hand to the meml^rs, addressed 
them in German, and referred them brusquely to the c^cellor. 
Count Goluchowski. This incident caused a considerable sei^- 
tion, and was the prelude to a long crisis m Hungarian affairs# 
during which the emperor-king, while quick to repair ™ 
fortumte impression produced by his momentary pique, held 
■ * resolve in the matter of the common ^y. 

with the Slavs the emperor displayed the 
lisposition as in the case of the Magyars; 
:han once held out hopes tlmt he would be 
crowirce ‘at 'iTagvuvV*! king of Bohemia, the proj^t was ® 
SZed. TSSipmdMd, as in other cases it my be .s^ 
that the emperci^.;^«te guided less by any abstrart 
than by a cmnfeirsense aporeciation of the 
bilities of the/inoment. Wktever he Mturri 
' ‘ural resenitnfents, he never allowed 

empire and the Italian ki^om had been 
the ruins of immemorial Habsbi^ amtotw^ 
v^erefuMd to be drawn into an alliance w^Fraj^.m, i8^ 
Ld 1870, and became the minstay of the Triple Alhtnoe ol 
Austria-Hungary, Germany and I^y. His ^ 

consistent moderating mfluence m European policy ^ ^ i* 
the chief guarantors of European peaw wm ind^ r^y 
in Octobrt i9b8, the year m whwh he celebrated h» 
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julhilee as ^p^or, by the jssue of the imperial 
rescript annexing Bosnia and Hmegovina to the Habsbmrg 
in vfoladoti of the terms of the treaty of Berlin. 
But bk opportunism was again justified by the result Europe 
lost Ml idw ; but Austria gained two provinces. 

In his private hie th(u.emperor was the victim of terrible 
iQata5trophMh--^hui wife^ hu brother and his only son having 
been destroyed by sudden and violent deaths. He married 
in i8^ l^izabethi daughter of. Maidmilian Joseph^ duke of 
Bavaria, who betonged to the younger and non-royal branch 
of Ihe house of Wittetebach. The empress, who shared the 
remarkable beauty common to all her family, took little 
in the public life of Austria. After the first years of married 
life she was seldom seen in Vienna, and spent much of her time 
in traveffing. Shehuih a castle of great beauty and magnificence, 
called the AddMoA, in the island of Corfu, where she often 
resided. In xSdy she accompanied the emperor to Budapest, 
and took much interest in the reconciliation with the Magyars. 
Shfe became a good Hungarian scholar, and spent much time in 
Hungary. An admirable horsewoman, in later years she re- 
peatedly visited England and Ireland for the hunting season. 
In 1897 she was assassinated at Geneva by an Italian anarchist ; 
previous attempts had been made on her and on her husband 
during a visit to Trieste. 


i There was me fon of themanrkge, th^ aown prixu:e^udc|^ 
(1857-1889). A man of ipich ab^ aiu) he wag 'a 

good linguist, and shpded great interest m natural histo^. 
He pulimdied two works, Fifteen t)ajfe mi the JPtmube. 
Jowtney in the and also promoted the publication of iun 
important iilustiiated work giving a fiill description of the w^o 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy ; he personally shared the laboum 
of editorial work. In x88i he married Stephanie, daughter 
of the king of the Belgians. On 30th January 1889 he committed 
suicide at Mayerling, a country house near Vienna. He Jieft 
one ^ughter, Elizabeth, who was betrothed to Count Alfred 
WindischgrJttz in 1901. In 1900 his widow, the crown princess 
Stephanie, mamed Count Lonyay ; by. this she sacrificed her 
rank and position within the Austrian monardiy. Besides 
the crown prince the empress gave birth to three daughters, 
of ^whom two survive : Gisela (bom 1857), who married a 
son of the prince regent of Bavaria; and Marie Valerie 
(born 1868), who married the archduke Franz Salvator of 
Tuscany. 

Sec J. Emmer, Kaiser Frans Jos 6 f>h (2 vols., Vienna, 1898); 
T. Schnitzcr, Frans Joseph I. und seine Zeit (2 vols. 1899); 
rmfcfs unitis. Das Buck vom Kaiser, with introduction by J. A. v. 
Halfert, ed. M. Herzig (tfe., t8o8) ; R. Rofitok, Die Regierungszeit 
des K. H. K. Frans Joseph I. (3rd cd. ib., 1903). 
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